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MEN- 

M em, Juan de, one of the Italianizing Spanish poets 
of the 15th century, Yvaa horn at Cordova about 
141 1. We are informed iDy Eomero, to whom we are 
indebted for almost aU we know about his life, that he had 
attained the age of twenty-three before he began to give 
himself to “the sw.eet labour of good learning,” pursuing a 
regular course of study at Salamanca and afterwards at 
Borne. It was at the latter city that he first became 
acquainted with the writings of Dante and Petrarch, which 
afterwards so powerfully influenced his own style. Having 
returned to Spain, he became a “veinticuatro,” or magis- 
trate, of his native town, and was received as a poet with 
great favour at the court of John II., being made Latin secre- 
tary to the king and historiographer of Castile. He died 
suddenly, in consequence of a fall from his mule, in 1456, 
at Torrelaguna^ where the marquis of Santillatia, his friend 
and patron, erected his monument and wrote lus epitaph. 
De Kena’s principal work, M Laherinto (“ The Labyrinth ”), 
'sometimes called Las Fresdmtas (“The Three Hundred”) 
from the cdginal number of its stanzas, is a didactic 
allegory on the duties and destinies of man, obviously con- 
structed on the lines of the Biiim Gommedia of Dante. 
He poet, while wandering in a wood and exposed to the 
-attacin of various beasts of prey, is met by Providence in 
the guise of a beautiful woman, who ofiers to guide him 
safely through the dangers which surround him, and at the 
same time to ea^lain— “ as far as they may be grasped by 
human understanding” — ^the dark mysteries of life that 
weigh upon his spirit. He is then led to the spherical 
centre of the five zones, where he sees the three wheels of 
destiny, the past, the future, and the present, and the men 
belonging to each, arranged in the seven circles of planetary 
influence. Opportunity is thus afforded for a vast quan- 
tity of mythological and historical portraiture ; the best 
sketches are those of the poet’s own contemporaries, but 
the work in general is much disfigured with all sorts of 
pedantry, and hardly ever attains to mediocrity as a poem. 
The Lcdmnto was first printed at Seville in 1496 ; Nunez 
and Sanchez accompanied it with commentaries in 1499 
and 1682 respectively ; and it is still regarded with a good 
deal of reverence by the Spaniards as the “ magnum opus ” 
of t&eir “ Ennius.” De Mena was the author of a number 
of minor poemS or “vers de soci6t4,” written merely for 
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court circles, and having neither general interest nor per- 
manent value; most of them are to be found in the 
Canciomro General He also wrote a poem entitled La 
Coronmon, the subject being the “crowning” of the 
marquis of Sautillana by the Muses and the Virtues on 
Mount Parnassus. Finally, his Siete Pecados Moiiales 
(“ Seven Deadly Sins ”) is a dull allegory on the antagonism 
between reason and the will of man. Complete editions 
of the poems of De Mena appeared in 1528, 1804, and 
1840. 

M^INAGE, Gilles (1613-1692), described by Bayle as 
“one of the most learned men of his time, and the Varro 
of the 17th century,” was the son of Guillanme Manage, 
king’s advocate at Angers, and was bom in that city on 
August 15, 1613, A tenacious memory and an early 
developed enthusiasm for learning carried him speedily 
througb his literary and professional studies, and we read 
of him practising at the bar at Angers as early as 1632, 
In the same year he pleaded severd causes before the 
paxlement of Paris, and soon afterwards he attended the 
“Grand Tours” at Poitiers, but after having been laid 
aside by a severe illness he abandoned the legd profession 
and declared his intention of entering the church. He 
succeeded in obtaining some sinecure benefices, and lived 
for some years in the household of Cardinal De Betz (then 
only coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris), where he had 
ample leisure for his favourite literary pursuits. Some 
time after 1648 he withdrew to a house of his own in the 
cloister of Notre Dame, where his remarkable conversational 
powers enabled him to gather round him on "Wednesday 
evenings those much frequented literary assemblies which 
he called “Mercnriales.” His learning procured for him 
admission to the Della Cruscan Academy of Florence, but 
his irrepressible tendency to caustic sarcasm led to Ms 
remorseless exclusion from the French Academy. He died 
at Paris on July 23, 1692. Of the voluminous works 
of M&age (fully enumerated in the Lietiomaire of 
ChanffepM), the following may he mentioned ; — Origvim 
de la Langue France (1660; greatly enlarged in 1694); 
jDiogmes Laertius Greece et Lati-ne, cum Comm^niario (1663 
and again much improved in 1692); Ppmata Latina^ 
GaUicaj Grseca^ et Itolm (1656; 8th ed,, 1687); Origini 
Mia Lingua ItaUcm (1669) ; and AidnrSaiUd (1690). 
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After ids death, a volume of Menctgia/na was published 3 it 
was afterwards expanded into two, and, with great addi- 
tions, into four in the Paris edition of 1716. 

MENANDER, the most famous Greek poet of the 
New Comedy, which prevailed from about the death of 
Alexander the Great (323 b.o.) to 260. He was born at 
Athens in 342, and died, it was said, by drowning in the 
harbour of that city (Pirteus) in 291. His social tastes 
induced him to write plays rather for the upper classes, 
and to raise comedy to a gentility which it had hardly 
possessed in the hands of the preceding comic poets. He 
was the associate, if not the pupil, of Theophrastus, who 
himseK had been a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and he 
was the intimate friend and admirer of Epicurus j but he 
also enjoyed the more distinguished patronage of Demetrius 
Phalereus (who was likewiae a pupil of Theophrastus), and 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus.^ His principal rival in the art 
.was Philemon, who appears to have been more popular with 
the multitude, and for that reason probably more successful. 
It is said that out of a hundred comedies Menander gained 
the prize with but eight. All the extant plays of Terence, 
with the exception of the Phormio^ are avowedly taken 
from Menander ; but some of them appear to have been 
adaptations and combinations of more than one idot, 
although Terence himself says in the prologue to the 
Adelphi (11) that he copied the Greek model closely, 
“verbum de verbo expressum extulit.” Julius Cmsar 
called Terence dimidiatm Menande)', as if two halves of 
different plays had been fitted into one.^ 

The Attic New Comedy, says Dr Wagner,® “may be 
designated as essentially domestic,” t.e., as opposed to 
t^t free diacussioh of the politics of the day which gave 
to the- Old Comedy the place which is -held by the “ leading 
articles ” of a modem newspaper. “ The stock characters 
were such as the stem or weak father, the son whose 
follies ore seconded by a slave or a hungry parasite, the 
pettifogger, active in stirring up law suits, and the gascon- 
ading soldier of fortune.”^ These and cognate subjects, 
which formed the stock-in-trade of Menander’s plays, are 
summed up in two well-knowh lines of Ovid — 

“ Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena 
Yivot, dum meretrix blanda, Menandros exit.” 

It is a good remark of Dr Wagner’s 5 that the last-mentioned 
of these, the meretriss Uanda (which probably refers 
especially to the Tliaia), “ holds the most important and 
conspicuous part in the New Attic Comedy, while married 
ladies are contiuually represented as the plague and bore 
of their husbands’ lives,” , Intrigues with these, generally 
bhrough the medium of a clever confidential slave, are for 
the most, part the very poiut or pivot; on which the plot 
turns. 

The more literary Romans greatly admired Menander 
la a poet. PHny (W. JS., xxx, 1, § 7) speaks of him as 
‘Menander litteramm snbtilitati sine remulo genitns.” 
Propertius, contemplating a visit to Athens,® anticipates 
she pleasure of reading Menander in his native city — 
“Poi'sequar ant studium lingu®, Demoethenis anna,, 

Libaboq[ue tu os, scite Mouaudre, sales.” 

^ In allusion, to. this Pliny writea fiV, //,, vii. 30, § 111), “Magnum 
et Menandro in oomioo socoo testimonium regum JEgypti et Maoa- 
donise pon^git classo et per le^tos petito; raajus ex ipso, regies 
fortunss preelata lltterarum consoientia.” This seems to say ikat 
Menander bad been invited.to tbe Courts of .Alexander and Ptolemy, 
aa.Euripidns had.been to that of Archelaus, fetng of Macedoida, but 
liad preferred to write comedies for tbe Attie stage. 

* Thus the Andria, SeavitcfttMtmrvmenoa, and Hecyro. are described 
severally in the tUuU prefixed as Graw or tota> Oresoa Menmdm. 
Th& ‘ JEm/uch and Tlmortimmos are each baaed on two plays of 
Menander, , end tbc AdflZpSawas compiled partly from Menander and 
partly from Piphilus. 

® Ivii/todustion to Terenee, p. 6 (Bell, 1869).' 

* Professor Jebb, JPrmur of Qrkh literature, p. 101. 

« m sMp., ,p. 7 , ff m. . irr 27: 
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He elsewhere speaks of him as “nnxndua Menander,” 
neat, tei-se, and urbane* and his slcill in depicting tlio 
character of a fascinating Thais is alluded to hero and 
in u. 6 , 3 : — 

“Turba Menniidreic fuorat iicc Tliaiilos olim 
Tanta, in qua popiilus lusit Ericlitlionius,” 

Of this comedy, the Thais, Professor Maliaffy remarks'^ 
that perhaps it was the most brilliant of Monamler’s i)lay.s, 
“the manners and characters of tho personage being painted 
with thorough experience as xvcll os genius.” Nevorthole.s.s, 
only five veiBes of this play liave beon jn’csorvcd to us, one 
of which is that quoted by >St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 33), “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The same critic, 
in praising Menander’s style as the purest model of the 
New Attic, observes that a remarkable feature of the Now 
Comedy was “its utter avoidance of rhetoric” (p. 480). 
The irduence which this art had on Eurijiides is well 
known. Sophocles was not wholly exempt from a kind of 
rhetorical pedaiitiy, and the speeches in Thucydides anj 
so many exercises of tho author in that art. Jiut, ns 
rhetoric pertained essentially to public life, it xvns likely 
to have a much less scope in scenes borrowed almost solely 
from social and domestic cxpcriciu'os. 

Menander, however, did not nogioct the oiher branch of 
a liberal Attic education, — philosophy. A follower and a. 
friend of Epicunis, whoso s^imnwm hmurn was the greatiist 
amount of enjoyment to be got out of life, ho carried out 
in practice what ho advocated by ])reeoiit; for ho was 
essentially tho well-to-do gontleman,** ami moved in tho 
upiDor circles of Athenian society. “Tho phil(wo[>liers of 
the day” {i.e., tho schools and universities in our modern 
systems of teaching) “were still,” says J’rofessor Mahalfy/’ 
viz.-, even during the period of tho Now Comedy, “ the con- 
stant butt of the dramatists.” Ho adds that, “ -what is 
still stranger, political attacks on living personages, not 
excepting Alexander tho Groat, wore freely and boldly 
made.” . 

On tho whole, our oatimato ol' 1:h(f sjiirit and ohjcct of Mtmandor 
must be fonned rather from his imitator and copyist I'tiri'iicc than 
from tho fragnionts which remain, about 2‘10f> versos in nil, as etd- 
Icctod by Mcinoko in his FraijMcMa Gomkonm C/rtmimm, Kor, 
os Professor Mahatfy well observes,''' tho i).xi.ra(!ts niade hy 
Atlionfcus, our principal authority, havo rcforonctudiiofly to “tlm 
archceology of cooks and cookery," while Htolia-us was a tsdlecbir of 
Tvwfioi or wise maxims, — “a most unfortunate and worthless kind 
of citation.” It follows that no sound conclusions ns to dramatic 
genius, or of tho knowledge of human iintiire, can lie <Ii'hwh from 
detached versos preserved without tlio least roluretico to these. }iar- 
ticular points. The extraordinary ]iopn]arily of hbmamler must 
have beon duo to literary merit, If not to great originality. Mr 
Mahafly obaorvos on tliia'^ that “ thoro is ho wueh of a enlin gonllo- 
manly morality about his fragments, ho is so esecdlcnt a teacher 
of the ordinary world-wisdom— rcsimation, good temper, nutdora* 
tiouj friendllnosB— that wo can well undemtand this popularity, 
Copies of his plays oontimiod long in oxistunco, and wesro (uu’tainly 
known to Suitlns and Enstnthlns as lato os tlio lltli and lath (um- 
turioa, if they did not survivo to a yet later period. 

Inrospoct of language, Monander occupies tho same poaifion in 
pootij which his contemporary Domoathoiics does in proHc. In lioth 
tho Now Attic is okboratod with groat fimsh, and with much groat(»r 
grammatical precision than wo find in writei-s of the <11(1 Ai.li(!, sui'h 
as Sophoolps and Thueydidoa. A eonsiderahhi addition to the 
vocabulary, of ovory-day life had now boon made, os was Indocal 
inovitablo from tho vorsatilo character of the language and the 
gonius of the people who used it. Many now vorb-foriuH, espociially 
the perfect active,'® now occur, and indeed form a (ilmraoteristio 
innovation of the style of Plato. Tho oarlior proHO was in its 
general vocabulary to a considornblo extent pootiwil, and sneh a 
concUTrenco of short syllables as in tho Platonic inroMoKinaitSrts 


^ JTist. Glass, Qr, Lit,, i. p. 488. 

® Pliny calls Monander "diHgentissimus hixuria? iuterpres," N. JS,, 
xxxvi, 6. - 

® Eiat. Class. Of, Ut, i. p. 480. lUd., p, 480. 

« IMd., p. 487. '« lUd., p. 490* 

'® A Curious exomplo is i.rrsKrdyKaffi, the transitive porfoct of 
hcoKrtlveiv. , Similarly we have the unusual forms K<fypn«a (JfraR. 
6601. hltdrtmta f7271, &v'vie^vvita <8101. 
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{SLiro^oKi/xdCeiv) ia ill-suited even to clioral metro. The Old Comedy 
was worked by men of real genius, who “ were indeed giants, while 
the men of Menander’s day only showed how strong and thorough 
was the culture which in art and literature outlived the decadence 
of the nation.”^ 

In all, we have, as collected by Meineke, 1045 fragments of 
Menander, of which 615 can be refeiTed to known plays, tlie 
titles of those quoted from amounting to ninety, and including 
the Terentian AndiHa, Adclphi, Mimichus, HeaiUontimorumenos. 
^ese fragments contain about 1660 verses or paidM of verses, not 
including a considerable number of words q^uoted expressly as from 
Alenander by the old lexicom'aphers. Besides all tlieBe there are 
not fewer than 758 monostich versos scpai-ately preserved in MSS., 
though some of these am met with in the other and longer frag- 
ments. Many of the fragments are obscure, some corrupt ; and they 
liave been a fertile field for critical acumen from the time of Bentley. 
Not unfrequently we come upon the shrewd or original remark of 
an observer. Thus (frag. 7) “A poor man lias no relations, for no 
one acknowledges him, lest he should beg.” Frog. 146, “Every- 
thiug that takes place is brought about by law, necessity, or 
fashion.’’ 237, “The gods do not save men through any human 
means (prayer or sacrifices) ; if they did, the human would have 
more power than the divine.” 275, “Poverty ia the most easily 
cured of all evils ; any friend can do it by merely putting his hand 
in his pocket. ” 397, ‘ ‘ A poor man who lives in a largo town makes 
himself more wretched than ho need ; for he cannot help comparing 
ivith his own the luxurious lives of the rich.” 436, “No man 
realizes the extopt of a sin when he commits it ; it is afterwards 
that he sees it.” 460, “A man is convinced not so much by what 
is said as by the manner of saying it.” 474, “There is one thing 
only that hides vulgarity, villainy, and every other fault, — ^wealth. 
Everything but that is caiped at and criticized.” 617, “People 
who have no merit of their own generally boast of their birth and 
their ancestors. But every living man has ancestors, or he would 
not bo a living man.” 678, “ Wealth acta on a man as wind does on 
a ship, — ^it often forces him out of his proper com’so.” 663, “ Many 
a young lady says a groat deal in her own favour by saying nothing 
at all.’° 088, “A man who abuses his 'own father is practising 
blasphemy against the gods.” In fact, Menander is characteristi- 
cally a sententious ^vritcr, like Euripides, with whom in the general 
style of his writings, though not, of courso, in his somewhat loo.so 
and irregular versification, he is sometimes compared. (P. A. P.) 

MENCIUS, tlie Latinized form of Mitng-tsze, "Mr 
Miing,” or “Mang the philosopher,” a name in China only 
second as a moral teacher to that pf Oonfiiciiis. His statue 
or spirit-tablet (as the case may he) has occupied, in the 
temples of the sage, since our 11th century, a place among 
“the four assessors”) and since 1530 a.d. his title has 
been “ the philosopher M&ng, sage of the second degree.” 

The Mangs or Mang-suns had been in the time of Con- 
fucius one of the three great clans of Lfi. (all descended 
from the marquis Hwan, 711-694 b.o.), which he had en- 
deavoured to curb. Their power had subsequently been 
broken, and the branch to which Mencius belonged had 
settled iu Tsfiu, a small adjacent principality, the name 
of which still remains in Ts&u hsien, a district of Yenchfiu 
Shan-tung. A magnificent temple to Mencius is the chief 
attraction of the district city. The present writer visited 
it in 1873, and was struck by a large marble statue of him 
in the courtyard in front. It shows much artistic skill, and 
gives the impression of a man strong in body and mind, 
thoughtful and fearless. His lineal representative lives 
in the city, and thousands of Mangs are to he found in 
the neighbourhood. 

The dates of some of the principal events in Mencius’s 
life are fixed by a combination of evidence, and his death 
is referred by common consent to the year 289 b.o. He had 
lived to a great age, — some say to his eighty-fourth year, 
placing his birth in 372 b.o., and others to his ninety- 
sevenm, placing it in 386. All that we are told of Ms 
father is that he died in the third year of the child, who 
was thus left to the care of his mo^er. She was a lady 
of superior character, and wed discharged her trust. Her 
virtues and dealings with her son were celebrated by a 
great writer in the first century before our era, and for two 
thousand years she has been the model mother of China. 

1 Mabafiy, 3id,, p. 490. 
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We have no accounts of Mencius for many years after 
his boyhood, and he is more than forty years old when he 
comes before us as a public character. He must have spent 
much time in study, investigating the questions which were 
rife as to the fundamental principles of morals and society, 
and brooding over the condition of the country. Tlie his- 
tory, the poetry, the institutions, and the great men of the 
past had received his careful attention. He intimates that 
he had been in communication with men who had been 
disciples of Confucius. That sage had become to him the 
cMef of mortal men, the object of his untiring admiration ; 
and in the doctrines which he had taught Mencius recog- 
nized the truth for want of an appreciation of which the 
bonds of order all round Mm were being relaxed, and the 
kingdom hastening to a general anarchy. 

When he first comes forth from Tski, he is accompanied 
by several eminent disciples. He had probably imitated 
Confucius in becoming the master of a school, and en- 
couraging the resort to it of inquiring minds that he 
might resolve their doubts and unfold to them the right 
methods of government. One of Ms sayings is that it 
would be a greater delight to the superior man to get the 
youth of brightest promise around him and to teach and 
train them than to enjoy the revenues of the kingdom. 
His intercourse with Ms followers was not so intimate as 
that of Confucius had been with the members of Ms 
selected circle ; and, while he maintained his dignity among 
them, he was not able to secure from them the same 
homage and reverent admiration. 

More than a century had elapsed since the death of 
Confuciu.*?, and during that period the feudal kingdom of 
Chfiu had been showing more and more of the signs 
of dissolution, and portentous errors that threatened to 
upset all social order were widely disseminated. The 
sentiment of loyalty to the dynasty had disappeared. 
Several of the marquises and other feudal princes of earlier 
times hod usurped the title of king. The smaller fiefs had 
been absorbed by the larger ones, or reduced to a state of 
helpless dependence on them. Tain, after greatly extend- 
ing its territory, had broken up into three powerful king- 
doms, each about as lai’ge as England. Mencius found 
the nation nominally one, and with the traditions of two 
thousand years affirming its essential unity, but actually 
divided into seven monarchies, each seeking to subdue the 
others under itself. The consequences were constant war- 
fare and chronic misery. 

In Confucius’s time we meet with recluses who had 
withdrawn in disgust from the world and its turmoil j but 
these had now; given place to a class of men who came 
forth from their retirements provided with arts of war or 
schemes of policy wMch they recommended to the contend- 
ing chiefs, ever ready to change their allegiance as they 
were moved by whim or interest. Mencius was once asked 
about two of them, “Are they. not really great men? Let 
them be angry, and all the princes are afraid. Let them 
live quietly, and the flames of trouble are everywhere ex- 
tinguished.” He looked on them as little men, .and 
delighted to proclaim his idea of the great man in such 
language as tiie following : — 

“To dwell in lovo, tliB wide house of the world, to stand in 
propriety, the correct seat of the world, and to walk in righteousness, 
the groat path of the world ; when ho obtains Ms desire for office, 
to i^ractiso bis principles for the ^ood of the people, and when that 
donre is disappointed, to practise them alone ; to be above the 
power of riches and honours to make dissipated, of poveriy and 
mean condition to make swerve from the right, and of power and 
force to make bond, — ^these characteristics constitute the great 
man.” 

Most vivid are the pictures wMch Mencius gives of the 
condition of the people in consequence of the wars^ of the 
states. “ The royal ordinances were violated ; the multi- 
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tudes were oppressed; the supplies of food and drink 
flowed away like water.” It is not wonderful that, when 
the foundations of government were thus overthrown, 
speculations should have arisen that threatened to over- 
throw what he considered to he the foundations of truth 
and all social order. “A shrill-tongued barbarian from 
the south,” as Mencius cafled him, proclaimed the dissolu- 
tion of ranks, and advocated a return to the primitive 
simplicity, 

“■WTien Adam delved and Eve span.” 

He and his followers maintained that learning was 
quackery, and statesmanship craft and oppression, that 
prince and peasant should be on the same level, and every 
man do everything for himself. Another, called Yang-chfi, 
denied the difference between virtue and vice, glory and 
shame. The tyrants of the past, he said, were now bnt so 
many rotten bones, and the heroes and sages were no more. 
It was the same with aU at deai5i ; after that there was but 
so much putridity and rottenness. The conclusion of the 
whole matter therefore was — “Let us eat and drink; let 
us gratify the ears and eyes, get servants and maidens, 
beauty, music, wine ; when the day is insufficient, cany it 
on through the night. Each one for himself.” Against a 
third heresiarch, of a very different stamp, Mencius felt 
no less indignation. This was Mo 'R, who found the 
source of all the evils of the time and of aU time in the 
want of mutual love. He taught, therefore, that men 
should love othem as themselves; princes, the states of 
other princes as much as their own ; children, the parents 
of others as much as their own. Mo, in his gropings, had 
got hold of a noble principle, but he did not appr^end 
it distinctly nor set it forli. with discrimination. To 
our philosopher the doctrine appeared contrary to the 
Confucian orthodoxy about the five relations of society ; 
and he attacked it without mercy and with an eqi^ 
confusion of thought. "Yang’s principle,” he said, “is 
‘ each one for himself,’ which does not acknowledge the 
claims of the sovereign.. Mo’s is *to love all equally,’ 
which does not acknowledge tie peculiar affection due to 
a father. But to acknowledge neither king nor father is 
to be in the state of a beast. The way of benevolence 
and righteonsness is stopped up.” 

On this seething ocean of lawlessness, wickedness, 
heresies, and misery Mencius looked out from the quiet of 
his school, and his spirit was stirred within him to attempt 
the rescue of the people from the misrule and epror. It 
might be that he woiild prove the instrument for this pur- 
pose. “If Heaven,” he said, “wishes that the kingdom 
should enjoy tranquillity and good order, who is tiiere 
besides me to bring it about ?” He formed his plan, and 
proceeded to put it in execution. He would go about 
among the different kings till he should find one among 
them who would follow his counsels and commit to him the 
entire administration of his government. That obtained, 
he did not doubt that in a few years there would he a 
kingdom so strong and so good that all rulers would 
acknowledge its superiority, and the people hasten from all 
quarters to crown its sovereign as monarch of the whole of 
China. This plan was much the same as that of Oonfumus 
had been ; but, with the bolder character that hdonged to 
him, Mencius took in one respect a position froin which 
“the mastea:’'’ woffid have shrunk. The former .was always 
loyal to Chftu, and thought he could save the country by 
ai reformation; the latter saw the day of Chfi.u was 
past, and tfie time was come for a revolution. Mencius’s 
view was the more correct, but he was not wiser 
than the sage in forecasting for the future. They could 
think onl^ of a reformeid dynasty or of a changed dynasty, 
ruling according to the mpdti. principles of a feudal con- 
stitution. which thev described in fflowincr lanirnafire. Thev 


desired a repetition of the golden age in the remote past ; 
but soon after Mencius disappeared from the stage of life 
there came the sovereign of Ch’in, and- solved the question 
with fire and sword, introducing the despotic empire which 
has since prevailed. 

An inquiry here occurs — “ How, in the execution of his 
plan, was Mencius, a scholar, without wealth or station, to 
find admission to the courts of lawless and imprincipled 
kings, and acquire the influence over them which he 
expected?” It can only be met by our bearing in mind 
the position accorded from the earliest times in China to 
men of virtue and ability. The same written character 
denotes both scholars and officers. They are at the top of 
the social scale, — ^the first of the four claves into which the 
population has always been divided. This appreciation of 
learning or cultui-e has exercised a most powerful influence 
over the government under both conditions of its exist- 
ence ; and out of it grew the system, which was organized 
and consolidated more than a thousand years ago, of making 
literary merit the passport to official employment. The 
ancient doctrine was that the scholar’s privilege was from 
Heaven as much as the sovereign’s right; the modem 
system is a device of the despotic rule to put itself in 
Heaven’s place, and have the making of the scholar in its 
own hands. Tffie feeling and conviction out of which the 
system grew prevailed in the time of Mencius. The 
dynasties that had successively ruled over the kingdom had 
owed their establishment not more to the military genius of 
their founders than to the wisdom and organizing ability 
of the learned men, the statesmen, who were their bosom 
friends and trusted counsellors. "Why should not he 
become to one of the princes of his day what t Yin had 
been to Thang, and Thli-knng Wang to King "Wfin, and 
the duke of CMu to Wfl and Ch'Sng 1 But, though Mencius 
might be the equal of any of those worihies, he knew of no 
prince like Thang and the others, of noble aim and soul, 
who would welcome and adopt his lessons. In his eager- 
ness he overlooked this condition of success for his enter- 
prise. He might meet with such a ruler as he looked for, 
or he might reforma bad one, and make him the coadjutor 
that he required. On the strength of these peradventures, 
and attended by several of his disciples, Mencius went for 
more than twenty years from on.e court to another, always 
baffled, and always ready to try again. He was received 
with great respect by kings and princes. He would 
not enter into the service of any of them, but he occa- 
sionally accepted honorary offices of distinction ; and he did 
not scruple to receive large gifts which enabled him to live 
and move about as a man of wealth. In delivering his 
message he was as fearless and outspoken as John !^ox. 
He lectured great men, and ridiculed them. He unfolded 
the ways of the old sage kings, and pointed ont the path 
to universal sway ; but it was aU in vain. He could not stir 
any one to honourable action. He confronted heresy with 
strong arguments and exposed it with mthering sarcasm; 
but he co^d work no dehveranee in the earth. The last 
court at -which we find him -was that of Lfl, probably in 
310 B.O. The marquis of that state had given office to 
Yo-ch&ng, one of Mencius’s disciples, and he hoped that 
this might be the means of a favourable hearing for 
himself. So it had nearly happened. On the suggestion 
of Yo-chSng the marquis had ordered his carriage to be 
yoked, and was about to step into it, and proceed to bring 
Mencius to his palace, when an unworthy favourite stepped 
in and diverted him from hia purpose. The disciple told his 
master what had occurred, reproaching the favourite for his 
ill-timed intervention; Mencius, however, said to him, “A 
man’s advancement or the arresting of it may seem to be 
effected by others, but is really beyond their power. My 
not Bndinff in the marauis of Lfi a ruler who would confide 
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in me and put my lessons in practice is from Heaven.” He 
accepted tMs incident as a final intimation to him of the 
•wiU of Heaven. He had striven long against adverse cir- 
cumstances, but now he bowed in submission. We lose 
sight of him. He withdrew from courts and the public 
arena. We have to think of him, according to traction, 
passing the last twenty years of his life in the congenial 
society of his disciples, discoursing to them, and giving the 
finishing touches to the record of his conversations and 
opinions, which were afterwards edited by them, and con- 
stitute his works. Living, he may have been a failure ; 
dead, yet speaking in them, he has been a great power 
among the ever-multiplyiag millions of his countrymen. 
Hor will any thinker of the West refer to them without 
interest and benefit. Mencius was not so oracular, nor 
so self-contained, as Confucius ; but his teachings have a 
vivacity and sparkle of which we never weary, and which 
is aU their own. 

We will now attempt to indicate briefly the more important 
principles which our philosopher thought would have been eneetnhl 
to regenerate his country, and make an end of misery and heresy 
within its borders. 

And first as to his views on government, and the work to be 
done by rulers for their subjects. Mencius held with Confucius — 
and it was a doctrine which had descended to them both from the 
remotest antiquity — that royal government is an institution of God. 
An ancient sovereign had said uiat “Heaven, having produced the 
people, appointed for them rulers, and appointed for them teachers, 
who should be assisting to God.” Our pMosopher, adopting this 
doctrine, was led by the manifest incompetency of all the rulers of 
bis time to ask how it could be known on what individual the 
appointment of Heaven had fallen or ought to fall, and he concluded 
that this could he ascertained only from his personal character and 
his conduct of affairs. The people must find out the will of Heaven 
as to who should be their ruler for themselves. There was another 
old s^ing which delighted Mencius, — “ Heaven sees as the people 
see ; Heaven hears as the people hear.” He taught accordingly 
that, while government is from God, the governors are from the 
people ; — vox populi vox Dei. 

No claim then of a “divine right” should be allowed to a sovereign 
if he were not exercising a rule for the good of the people. “ The 
people are the most important element in a nation ; the altars to 
the spirits of the land and grain are the second ; the sovereign is 
the lightest.” Mencius was not afraid to follow this utterance to 
its consequences. The monarch whose rule is injurious to the 
people, and who is deaf to remonstrance and counsel, should be 
dethroned. In such a case “killing is no murder.” 

But who is to remove the sovereign that thus ought to be removed ? 
Mencius had three answers to this difficult question. Firat, ho 
would have the members of the royal house perform the task. Let 
them disown their unworthy head, and appoint some better in- 
dividual of their number in his room. If they could not or would 
not do this, he thought, secondly, that any high minister, though 
not allied to the royal house, might take aummary measures with 
the sovereign, assuming that he acted purely with a view to the 
public weal. His third and grand device was what he called “ the 
minister of Heaven.” "When the sovereign had bwome a pest 
instead of a blessing, he bdieved that Heaven would raise up some 
one for the help m the people, some one who should so conduct 
himself in his original suborifinate position as to draw all eyes and 
hearts to himself. Let him tlien raise the standard not of rebel- 
lion but of rightaousiiess, and he could not help attaining to the 
highest dignity. Mencius hoped to find one among the rulera 
of his day who might he made into such a minister, and ho 
counselled one and another to adopt measures with that object. 
It was in fact counselling rebellion, but he held that the house of 
Chiu hod forfeited iis title to the throne. 

What now were the attributes which Mencius considered necessa:^ 
to constitute a good government according to his ideal of it ? It 
must he animated by a spirit of benevolence, aud ever pursue a 
policy of righteousness. Its aims must be, first, to make the people 
well off, aud next, to educate them. No one was fit to occupy rae 
throne who could be happy while any of the people were miserable, 
who’ delighted in war, who could indulge in palaces and parks 
which the poorest did not in a measure share with him. Game 
laws received his emphatic condemnation. Taxes should be light, 
and all the regulations for agriculture and commerce of a character 
to promote and encourage them. The rules which he suggested to 
secure those objects had reference to the existing condition of his 
country, hut they are susceptible of yide application. They carry 
in them schemes of drainage and irrigation for land, and of firee 
trade for ooinmerce. But it must be, he contended, that a sufficient 


and certain livelihood bo secured for all the people. "Witbout this 
their minds would be unsettled, and they would proceed to every 
form of wild licence. They would break the laws, and the ruler 
would punish them, — punish those whom his neglect of lus o\ra 
duties had plunged into poverty, of which crime was the consequence. 
He would be, not their ruler, but tbeir “trapper.” 

Supposing the people to bo made well off, Mencius taught that 
education should^ provided for them all. He gave the marquis 
of Thang a programme of four kinds of educational institutions, 
which he wished him to establish in his state — ^in the villages and 
the towns, for the poor as well as the rich, so that none m^ht be 
ignorant of their duties in the various relations of society. But 
after all, unless the people could get food and clothing by their 
labour, he had not much faith in tlie [Mjwer of education to make 
them virtuons. Give him, however, a government fulfilling the 
conditions that he laid down, and he was confident there ivould 
soon be a people, all contented, all virtuous. And he saw nothing 
to prevent the realization of such a government. Any ruler might 
become, if hewouM, “the minister of Heaven,” who was his ideal, 
and the influence of his example and administration would be all- 
powerful. Tlie jjeople would flock to him as their parent, and help 
him to do justice on the foes of truth and happiness. Pulse and 
grain would be abundant as water and fire, and the multitudes, 
well clothed, and well principled, would sit under the shade of 
their mulberry trees, and hau the ruler “king by the grace of 
Heaven.” 

Secondly, as to Mencius’s views about human nature. His con- 
viction of the goodness of that encoumged him to hope for sudh 
grand results from good government, and his discussion of this 
subject gives his principal title to a place among philosophical 
thinkem. 

Opinions were much divided about it among his contemporaries. 
Some held that the nature of man is neither good nor bad ; he may- 
be made to do good and also to do evil. Others held that the 
nature of some men is good, and that of others bad ; thus it is that 
the best of men sometimes have bad sons, and the worst of men. 
good sons. It was also maintained that the nature of man is evil, 
and whatever good appears in it is the result of cultivation. In 
opposition to all these vievvs Mencius contended that the nature of 
man is good. “"Water,” he said, “will flow indifferently -to the 
east or west ; but ^vill it flow indifferently up or down ? The 
tendency of man’s nature to goodness is like the tendency of water 
to flow downwards. By striking water you may make it leap over 
your forehead ; and by damming and leading it you may make it 
go up a hill. But such, movements are not according to the nature 
of water; it is the force applied which causes them. ’SVhen men 
do what is not good, theii nature has been dealt with in this 
way.” 

Mencius had no stronger language than this, — as indeed it would 
be difficult to find ai^stronger, — toaeclarehis belief of the goodness 
of hunm nature. With varioua, but eqplly felicitous, filustration 
he replied to bis different opponents. Sometimes be may seem to 
express himsdf too strongly, but an attentive study of bis writiags 
shows that he is speakiug of our nature in its ide^ and not as it 
actually is, — as we may ascertain, by an analysis of it, that it was 
intended to be, and not as it has been made to become. In fact, 
his doctrine of h-uman nature is hardly to be distinguished from 
that of Bishop Butler, while the Christian prelate is left far behind 
so far as charm of style is concerned^ 

Our author insists on the constituents of human nature, dwelling 
especi^y on the principles of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, 
and wisdom or knowledge, the last indnding the judgment of 
conscience, “These,” said he, “are not inrased into us from 
■without. Men have these four prindples just as they have their four 
fimbs. ” But man has also instincts and appetites which seek their 
own gratification without reference to righteousness or any other 
control. He met this difficulty by contending that human nature 
is a constitution, in which the higher principles are designed to 
rule the lower. “Some constituents of it are noble and some 
ignoble, some great and some small. The great mirit not be 
injured for the small, nor the noble for the ignoble.” 

One o£ his most vigorous -vindications of his doctrine is the 
following : — “For the month to desire flavours, the eye colours, 
the ear sounds, and the four limbs ease and rest belong to man's 
nature. An individual's lot may restrict him from the gratification 
of them; and in such a case the superior man will not say, ‘My 
nature demands that pleasure, atd I will get it.’ On the other 
hand, there are love between father and son, righteousness between 
ruler and minister, the rules of ceremqny between host and guest, 
and knowledge seen in recognizing the able and -virtuou^ and in 
the sage’s fulfilling the heavenly course ; — these are appointed (by 
Heaven). But they also belong to our nature, and the superior 
man -will not say, ‘The circumstances of my lot relieve me from 
them.’ ” lu his prelimmary dissertation to the 7-th edition of this 
encyclopaedia, Sir James Mackintosh has said that in his sermons 
on human nature Butler “ taught truths more worthy of the name 
of discovery than any in’ -the same department of inquiry -witii 
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wMeli we are acquainted ; if we onglit not to ercept tlio first steps 
of tlie Grecian philosopiera towards a theory of morals,” Mencius 
was senior to Zeno, one of those philosophers to W’honi Butler 
has moat affinity, and it does not appear that he had left aaything 
for either of them to dhscorer. 

tVlien he proceeded from Iiis ideal of human nature to account 
for the phenomena of conduct so different from what they ou^ht 
to he according to that ideal, he was necessarily less successlul. 
They puzzled hun and they made him indignant and angry. ‘ ‘ There 
isnotniug good,” he said, “that a man cannot do; he only does 
not do it.” But why does he not doit? Against theatuDbom 
fact Mencius beats his wings and shatters his weapons, — all in vain. 
Ha mentions a few ancient worthies wlio, he conceived, had always 
been, or who had become, perfectly virtuous. Abo^fe them all ho 
estola Confucius, taking no notice of that sage’s confession that ho 
had not attained to conformity to his own rule of doing to othera 
as he Avould have them do to him. No such acknowledgment 
about himself aver came from Mencius. Therein he was inferiorto 
his pretleceasor : he had a subtler faculty of thought and a much 
more vivid imagination ; but he did not know hinsdf nor Ins 
special subject of human nature so well. 

Our limits will not allow us to go into a detail of his views on 
other Special subjects. A few passages illrtstrative of his style and 
general teachings will complete all that can bo said of him here. 
His thoughts, iude^ were seldom condensed like those of “ the 
master ” into aphorisms, and should ha read in their connexion ; 
hut we have from him many W'ords of wisdom that have been as 
goads to millious for more than two thousand years. For in- 
stauce : — 

“Though a man may be wicked, yet, if he adjust Ha thoughts, 
fast, and Bathe, he may saciiflce to God.” 

“ Wbeu^ Hearen is about to confer a great office on any man, it 
Brst exercises his mind with suffering, and his sinews and hones 
•nith toil. It exposes his body to hunger, subjects him to extreme 
poveify, and confounds his undertalunga. In all these ways it 
.stimuiatcsa his mind, strengthens his nature, and supplies his in- 
-competeucios.” 

“The gi-eat man is ha who does not lose Ha child-heart.” 

“The sense of shame is to a man of great importance. When one 
is ashamed of having been without shame, he will afterwards not 
have occasion for shame.” 

“To nourish the heart there is nothing better than to keep the 
derirea few. Here is a man whose deshus are few ; in some things 
ha may not be able to keep his heart, but they wiU be few. Here 
is a man. whose desires are many; in some things he may be able 
to keep his heart, hut they will be few.” 

“Benevolence iathe distinguishing characteristic of man. As 
embodied in his conduct, it may be called the path of duty.” 

“ Thwe is an oidination for everything ; and a man should receive 
' submissively what may be correctly ascribed thereto. Ho who has 
the coirect idea of what Heaven’s ordination is will not stand 
beneath a tottering waU. Death sustained in the discharge of one's 
duties may be correctly aacsribed to Heaven, Death under handcufiS 
and fetters cannot be eonuetly so ascribed.” 

“"When one by force subdues men, tliey do not submit to him 
in heart. When he subdues them by vfrtue, in their hearts’ core 
-they ai‘e pleased, and sincerely submit” 

Tvo tranalanons of the works of Kencios are within tlie reach of Suropean 
Teadeia that by the late Stanlslaue JuUec, in Latin, Paris, 1834-29 ; and that 
'forming the second roi-aine of Legge'e Chitute Oifuniet, Hong Kong, 18S2, ihe 
latter has been pnbilshed at London (1878) without the Chinese text. See ftiso E. 
Faber, The Mind cifSteneivi, or- Tolitieal M^omyfomSei on Meral TMt<a(phy, 
translated from the Qennan by A. B. Hnichhisoa (London, 1883). (J, L£.) 

MENDELSSOHN, Felix (1809-1847). Jakoh Ludwig 
Felix Meudeiasohn-Bartiioldy, one of the greatest com- 
posers of this century, was the grandson of Moses Men- 
delssohn noticed below, and ,was born in Hamburg on 
February 3, 1809. 

Li cjjnsequence of the troubles caused by the French 
occupation of Hamburg, Abraham Mendelssohn, his father, 
migrated in 1811 to Berlin, where his grandmother, 
Fromet, then in the twenty-fifth year of her widowhood, 
received the whole family into her house, No. 7 Neue 
Promenada. Here the little ‘Felix and liis sister Fanny 
received their first instruction in music from their mother, 
under whose care they progressed so rapidly that the 
altogether exceptional i^racter of their t^ent soon 
became uiuniataiably apparant. Their next teacher was 
Msdame Bigot, who, during the temporary residence of the 
family in Farm in 1816, ^re them some valuable iaatruc- i 
iion. On their return to Berlin they took lessons in 
hoTOughba^g and composiHon fr-oin Zelter, in pianoforte- 
olavinsf from Ludwitf Beraer. and in violin-nlavina from I 


Henning, — ^the care of their general education being en- 
trusted to the father of the novelist Paul Heyse. 

Felix first played in public on the 24th of October 
1818, taking the pianoforte part in a trio by Woelfi. On 
April 11, 1819, he entered the Berlin Singfi^ademie as an 
alto, and iu the following year began to compose with 
extraordinary rapidity, ‘ His earliest dated work is a cantata, 
In riikrmd fd&rlickm T^nm, completed on January 13, 
1820. Duriag that year alone he produced nearly sixty 
I movements, including songs, pianoforte sonatas, a trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, a sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, pieces for the organ, and even a little 
dramatic piece in three scenes. In 1821 he wrote five 
symphonies for stringed instruments, each in three move- 
ments; motetts for four voices; an opera, in one act, 
called SoldateTiliehschaft ; another, called Die beiden Pada~ 
gogen', part of a third, called Die wandemde ComocUantm ; 
and an immense quantity of other music of different kinds, 
some of which, thought worthy of publication by the 
editors of his posthumous works, now stands before the 
world in evidence of the precocity of his genius. The 
original autograph copies of these early productions are 
now preserved iu the Berlin Library, where they form part 
of a collection which fills forty-four large volumes, all 
written with infinite neatness, and for the most part 
carefidly dated — a sufficient proof that the methotiical 
habits which distinguished his later life were formed in 
early childhood. 

In 1821 Mendelssohn paid his first visit to Goethe, with- 
whom he spent sixteen days at Wemiar, in company with 
Zelter. From this year also dates his first acquaintance 
with Weber, who was then in Berliu superintending the 
production of Der Preischuiz and from the summer of 
1822 Ms introduction, at Cassel, to another of the greatest 
of his contemporaries, Ludwig Spohr. During t^ year 
his pen was even more proMc than before, producing, 
among other works, an opera^ in three acts, entitled Die 
beiden Pefen, oder Dei' Onkel am Boston, and a pianoforte 
concerto, which he played in public at a concert given 
by Frau Anna Milder. 

I It had long been a custom with the Mendelssohn family 
to give musical performances on alternate Sunday mornings 
in their dining-room, with a small orchestra, which Felix 
always conducted, even when he was not tall enough to 
be seen without standing upon a stool. For each of these 
occasions he produced some new work,-^playmg the piano- 
forte pieces himself, or entrusting them to Fanny, while 
his sister Bebecka s^, and Ms Mother Paul played the 
violoncello. In this way Die heiden Heffm was first 
privately performed, on thp fifteenth arufiversary of his 
birthday, February S, 1824. Between the 3d and the 31st 
of in -this year, he composed his fine symphony in 

0 minor, now fcuown as Op. 10, and soon afterwards the 
quartett in B minor. Op. 3, and the (posthumous) piano- 
forte sestetti Op. 110. La this year also began his lifelong 
friendship wilh Moschelea, who, when asked to receive him 
as -a pupil, said, “If he wishes to take a hint from me, 
as to anylhiag new to Mm, he can easily do so ; but he 
stands in no need of lessons." 

In 1826 Abraham Mendelssohn took Felix to Paris, 
where among other musicians then resident in the French 
capital he met the two most popular dramatic composers 
of the age, Eossini and Meyerbeer, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Kode,^ Baillot, 
Herz, and many other artists of European celebrity. On. 
this occasion, ^o, he made his first acquaintance with 
Cherubini, who, though he rarely praised anyone, expressed 
a very high opinion of his talent, and recommended him. 
to write a Ayrie, for five voices,, with fuU orchesttM 
. acftomuftnimenta. which he himself described aa “ exceedinh 
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in iMckness ” anything lie had attempted. From letters 
-written at this period -we learn that Felix’s estimate of the 
French school of music -was very far from a flattering 
one; hut he formed some friendships in Paris, which 
were pleasantly renewed on later occasions. He returned 
to Berlin with his father in May 1825, taking leave of 
his Parisian friends on the 19 th of the month, and 
interrupting his journey at "Weimar for the purpose of 
paying a second visit to Quethe, to whom he dedicated his 
quartett in B minor. On reaching home he must have 
fallen to work with greater zeal than ever; for on the 
23d of July in this same year he completed Ms pianoforte 
capriccio in F sharp minor (Op. 5), and on the 10th of 
August an opera, in two acts, called Die Hoclueit des 
Camacfu), a work of considerable importance, concerning 
which we shall presently have to speak more particularly. 

Ho ordinary hoy could have escaped uninjured from 
the snares attendant upon such a life as that which 
Mendelssohn now hved. notwithstanding his overwhelm- 
ing passion for music, his general education had been so 
wen cared for that he was able to hold his own, in the 
society of Ins seniors, with the easy grace of an accomplished 
■ man of the world. He was already recognized as a lead- 
ing spirit by the artists with whom he associated, and 
these artists were ihen of acknowledged talent and position. 
The temptations to egoism by which he was surroimded 
would have rendered most clever students intolerable. But 
the natural amiability of his - disposition, and the healthy 
, influence of his happy home-life, counteracted all tendencies 
towards inordinate self-assertion ; and he is described by 
all who knew him at this period as the most charming 
boy imaginable. Even Zelter, though by nature no leas 
repressive than Cherubini, was not ashamed to show that 
he was proud of him; and Moscheles, whose name was 
already famous, met him from the first on equal terms. 

Soon after his return from Paris, Abraham Mendelssohn 
removed from his mother’s residence to No. 3 Leipziger 
Strasse, a roomy, old-fashioned house, containing an 
excellent music-room, and in the groimda adjoining a 
“ Qartenhaus ” capable of accommodating several hundred 
persons at the Sunday performances.^ In the autumn 
of the foUowiug year th^ “garden-house” -wiimessed 
memorable private performance of the work by means of 
which the greatness of Mendelssohn’s genius was first 
revealed to the outer world — the overture to Shakespeare’s 
Midsfummear NigMa Dream. The finished score of this 
famous composition is .dated “Berlin, August 6, 1826,” — 
that is to say, three days after its author had attained the 
age of seventeen years and a half. Yet we may safely 
assert that in no later work does he exhibit more originality 
of thought, more freshness of conception, or more perfect 
mastery over the details of technical construction, than 
in this delightful inspiration, which, though now nearly 
sixty years old, still holds its place at the head of the most 
b rilliant achievements of our modern schools. The over- 
ture was first publicly performed at Stettin, in February 
1827, under the direction of the young composer, who 
with fthis bright patent of artistic nobility to support his 
claim, tras at once accepted as the leader of a new and 
Mghly characteristic manifestation of the spirit of modem 
progress. Henceforth therefore we must speak of him, not 
as a student, but as a mature and experienced artist. 

Meanwhile CaTnacho^a Wedding had been submitted to 
Herr General-Musik-Director Spontini, with a -view to its 
production at the opera. The libretto, founded upon an 
episode in the history of Pon Quixote, was written 1^ 
R'lingsmauri, and Mendelssohn threw himself into the spirit 

^ After Mendelssolm’s death this house was sold to the Prussian 
Jovemment ; and the “Herrenhaus” now stands on the site of the 
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of the romance -with a keen perception of its peculiar 
humour. The work was put into rehearsal soon after the 
composer’s return from Stettia, produced on April 29, 
1827, and received with great apparent enthusiasm; but, 
for some reason which it is now impossible to ascertain, 
a cabal was formed against it, and it never reached a second 
performance. The critics abused it mercilessly; yet it 
exhibits merits of a very high order. The solemn passage 
for the trombones, which heralds the first appearance of 
the knight of La Mancha, is conceived in a spirit of 
reverent appreciation of the idea of Cervantes, which 
would have done honour to a composer of lifelong 
experience. Even the critics suborned to condemn the 
work could not refrain from expressing their admiration 
of this; but it bad been decreed that the opera should 
not live — and it did not. 

Mendelssohn was excessively annoyed at this injustice, 
and some time elapsed before bis mind recovered its usual 
bright tone ; but he continued to work diligently for the 
cause of art. Among other serious undert a, kings , he 
formed a choir for the study of the great choral works 
of Sebastian Bach, then entirely unknown to the public; 
and, in spite of Zelter’s determined opposition, he suc- 
ceeded, in 1829, in inducing the Berlin Singakademie 
to give a public performance of the Passion according to 
St Maithew, imder his direction, with a chorus of between 
three and four hundred voices. The scheme succeeded 
beyond his warmest hopes, and proved the means of 
restoring to the world great compositions -with which we 
are all now fa m i l iar, but which, at that time, bad never been 
heard since the death of Bach. But the obstructive party 
were grievously offended ; and at this period Mendelsohn 
was far from popular among the musicians of Berlin. 

In April 1829 Mendelssohn paid his first visit -fco 
London. His reception was most enthusiastic. He made 
his first appearance before an English audience at one of 
the Philharmonic Society’s concerts — then held in the 
Argyll Rooms — on the 25th of May, conducting his 
symphony in 0 minor from the pianoforte, to which he was 
led by John Cramer. On the 30th he played Weber’s 
Concertstiick, from memory, a proceeding at that time 
extremely tmusnal. At a concert given by Drouet, on the 
24:th of June, he played Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in 
E flat, which had never before been heard in the country ; 
and the overture to A Midmfwmer Wigh£a was al^, 

for -the first time, presented to a London audience. On 
returning .home from the concert, Mr Attwood, then 
organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, left the score of the 
overture in a hackney coach, whereupon Mendelssohn 
■wrote out another, from memory, -without an error. At 
another concert he played, -with Moscheles, his still un- 
published concerto in E, for two pianofortes and orchestra. 
After the close of the London season he started -with 
Klingemann on a tour through Scotland, where he -was 
inspired with the first idea of his overture to The Isles 
of FingaZ, returning to Berlin at the end of November. 
Except for an accident to bis knee, wbicb lamed him for 
some considerable time, bis -risit was a Mgbly successful 
one, and laid, the foundation of many firm foiendahips and 
many prosperous negotiations in the time to come. 

The -vdsit to England formed in reality the fiirst di-vdsion ' 
only of a great scheme of travel which his father widied 
him to extend to all the most important art centres in 
Europe. After refusing the offer of a professorship at 
Berlin, be started again, in May 1830, for Italy, pausing 
on his way at Weimar, where he spent a mwnoralrie fort- 
night -with Goethe, and reaching Rome, after many pleasant 
interruptions, on November 1. No possible form of 
excitement ever prevented Turn imm devoting a certain 
^’me everv dav to comnosition : but he lost no onnortunitvr 
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of sfcadying either the countless treasures which form the 
chief glory of the great city or the manners and customs of 
modem Romans. He attended, with insatiable curiosity, 
the services in the Sistine Chapel j and his keen power of 
observation, enabled him to throw much interesting light 
upon them. His letters on this subject, however, lose 
much of their value through his incapacity to comprdiend 
the close relation existing between the mnsic of Palestrina 
and his contemporaries and the ritual of the Roman 
Church. His Lutheran education kept him in ignorance 
even of the first principles of ordinary chanting ; and it 
is amusing to find him describing as enormities peculiar 
to the pa]^ choir customs famUiar to every village singer 
in England, and as closely connected with the structure of 
the “ Anglican chant ” as with that of “ Gregorian music.” 
StiU, though he could not agree, in aU points, with Baini, 
the greatest ecclesiastical musician then living, he fully 
shared his admiration for ^<&.Im^operia, the Miserere, and 
the ccuntm plaruus of the LawieniatioTiea and the BosuUet-, 
the musical beauty of which he could understand, apart 
from their ritual significance. 

In passing through Munich on his return in October 1831, 
he compost and played his pianoforte concerto in G minor, 
and accepted a commission (never fulfilled) to compose an 
opera for the Munich theatre. Pausing for a time at 
Stuttgart, Frankfort, and Diisseldorf, he arrived in Paris 
in December, and passed four pleasant months in the 
renewal of acquaintances formed in 1825, and in close 
intercourse with Liszt and Chopin. On February 19, 
1832, the overture to A Mid^rnmer Niglvds Dream 
played at the conservatoire, and many of his other com- 
positions were brought before the public j but he did not 
altogether escape disappointments with regard to some of 
them, especially the Reformation symphony, and the visit 
was brought to a premature close iu March by an attack 
of cholera, from which, however, he rapidly recovered. 

On the 23d of April 1832 he was again in London, 
where he tvdce played his G minor concerto at the 
PhiLhannonic concerts, gave a performance on the organ 
at St Paul’s, and published his first book of Lieder ohne 
Wbrte. He returned to Berlin in July, and during the 
winter he gave public performances of his Reformation 
symphony, his concerto in G minor, and his Walpur- 
gimacM. In the following spring he paid a third visit 
to London for the purpose of conducting his Italian 
symphony, which was played for the first time, by the 
' Plfilhannonic Society, on the 13th of May 1833. On the 
26th of the same month he conducted the performances at 
the Lowot Rhine festival at Dusaeldorf, wi^ such brilliant 
efifect that he was at onc^ invited to accept the appointment 
of general-music-dixector to the town, an office which 
included the management of the music in the principal 
churches, at the theatre, and at the rooms of two musical 
aasociationa. This post he willingly accepted, and it formed 
a stepping-stone to a far more important one. 

Before entering upon his new duties, Mendelssohn paid 
a fourth visit to London, with his father, returning to 
Diisseldorf on the 27th of September 1833. His inflnence 
produced an excellent effect upon the church music and in 
the concert-room; but his relations 'mth the management 
of the theatre were not altogether pleasant ; and it was 
probably this circumstance wMch first led him to forsake 
the cultivation of the opera for that of sacred music. At 
Diisseldorf ho first designed his famous oratorio St Paid, 
in response to an application from the Cacilien-Terein at 
FranHort, composed his overture to Die sdkone Mehidne, 
and planned some other works of importance. He liked his 
appointment, and would probably have retained it much 
longer had he not been invited to nndertake the permanent 
direotion of the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsio, and thus 


raised to the Idghest position attainable in the German 
musical world. To this new sphere of labour, he removed 
in August 1836, opening the fet concert at the Gewand- 
haus, on the 4th of October, with his overture Die 
Me&^esstUle, a work possessing great attractions, though 
by no means on a level witib. the Midmnmer NigMs 
Dream, The Isles of Fingal, or Melueine. 

Mendelssohn’s reception in Leipsic was most enthusiastic; 
and under their new director the Gewandhaus concerts 
prospered exceedingly. Meanwhile St Paul steadily pro- 
gressed, and was first produced, with triumphant success, 
at the Lower Rhine festival at Diisseldorf, on May 22, 
1836. On October 3 it was first sung in English, at 
Liverpool, under the direction of Sir George Smart ; and 
on March 16, 1837, Mendelssohn again directed it at 
Leipsic. 

^e next great event in Mendelssohn’s life was his happy 
marriage, on March 28, 1837, to Cecile Charlotte SopHe 
Jeanreuaud, whose amiable disposition, surpassing beauty, 
aud indescribable charm of manner endeared her to all 
who knew her. The honeymoon was scarcely over before 
he was again summoned to England to conduct St Paul, 
at the Birmingham festival, on September 20th. During 
this visit he played on the- organ at St Paul’s and at 
Christ Church, Mewgate Street, with an effect which 
exercised a lasting influence upon English organists. It 
was here also that he first contemplated the production 
of his second oratorio, Bl^cdi. 

Passing over the composition of the Ldbgesang in 1 840, 
a sixth visit to England in the same year, the scheme for 
the erection of a monument to Sebastian Bach, and other 
evente on whicffi space does not permit us to enlarge, we find 
Mendelssohn in 1841 recalled to Berlin by the king of 
Prussia, with the title of Kapellmeister. Though this 
^poinlment resulted in the production of AtUigone, (Edypus 
Golmem, Atkalie, the incidental music to the Midsimmer 
NigMs Dream, and other great works, it proved an endless 
source of vexation, and certainly help^ to shorten tiie com- 
poser’s life. In 1842 he came to England for the seventh 
time, accompanied by his wife, conducted his Scotch 
symphony at the Philharmonic, again played the organ at 
St Peter’s, ComhiJl, and Christ Churdb, FTewgate Street, 
and was received with all possible honour by the queen and 
the prince consort. He (fid not, however, permit his new 
engagements to interfere with the direction of the Gewand- 
haus concerts ; and in 1843 he founded in Leipsic the great 
conservatoire which soon became the best musical college 
iu Europe, opening it on April 3, in the buildings of the 
Gowancihaus. In 1844 he conducted six of the Philhar- 
monic concerts in London, producing his new Midsummer 
•NighPs Dream mnsic, and playing Beethoven’s pianoforte 
concerto in G with extraordinary effect. He retnmod to 
his duties at Berlin in September, but happily succeeded 
in.p’erauading the king to free him from Ms most onerous 
engagements, and his delight at this relief was un- 
bounded. 

After a brief residence in Frankfort, Mendelssohn 
returned to Leipsic in September 1846, resuming his 
old duties at tiie Gewandhaus, and teaching regularly 
in the conservatoire. Here he remained, witii little in- 
terruptiou, during the winter, — iutroduciug his friend 
Jenny Lind, then at the hei^t of her popularity, to 
the critical frequenters of the Gewandhaus, and steadily 
• working at Elioak, the first performance of which he con- 
ducted at the Birmingham festival, on Augi^t 26, 1846. 
The enthusiastic reception of this great work is well known. 
Unhappily, the excitement attenciant upon its production, 
added to the irritating effect of the worries at Berlin, ina<ie 
a serious inroad upon the composer’s health. On his 
return to Leipsic he worked on as usual, hut it was 
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clear that Ms health was seriously impaired. In 184:7 he 
visited England for the tenth and last time, to conduct four 
performances of Elijah at Exeter Hall, on the 16th, 23d, 
28th, and 30th of April, one at Manchester on the 20th, 
and one at Birmingham on the 27th. Again the queen 
and prince consort received him with marked respect, — 
one might almost venture to say, affection, — and all seemed 
prosperous and happy. But the necessary exertion was 
far beyond his strength. He witnessed Jenny Lind’s first 
appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the 4th of May, and 
left England on the 9th, Little anticipating the trial that 
awaited him in the tidings of the sudden death of his sister 
Fanny, wMch reached him only a few days after his arrival 
in Frankfort. The loss of his mother in 1842 had shaken 
Mm much, but the suddenness with which this last sad 
intelligence was communicated broke Mm down com- 
pletely. He feU to the ground insensible, and never fully 
recovered. In J une he was so far Mmself again that he 
was able to travel, with his family, by short stages, to 
Interlaken, where he stayed for some time, illustrating 
the journey by a series of water-colour drawings, but 
making no attempt at composition for many weeks. He 
returned to Leipsic in September, bringing with him 
fragments of Ghii'ist^, Loreley, and some other unfinished 
works, taking no part in the concerts, and living in the 
strictest privacy. On the 9th of October he (^ed on 
Madame Frege, and asked her to sing Ms latest set of songs. 
She left the room for lights, and on her return found him 
in violent pain, and almost insensible. It was the begin- 
ning of the end. He lingered on, now better now worse, 
through four weary weeks, and on the 4th of November 
he passed away, in the presence of his wife, his brother, 
and Ms three dear friends, Mbscheles, ScMeinitz, and 
Ferdinand David. A cross now marks the site of his 
grave, in the Alte Dreifaltigkeits Kirchhof, at Berlin. 

Mendelssohn’s title to a place among the greatest composers of 
the oant^ is incontestable. His style, though differing but little 
in technical arrangement from that of his classical predecessors, is 
characterized by a vein of melody peculiarly his own, and easily 
distin^ishable by those who have studied his works, not only 
from the genuine effusions of contemporary wiitors, but from the 
most successful of the servile imitations with which, even dming 
his lifetime, the music-shops were deluged. In less judicious hands 
the rimd symmetry of his phrasing might, peihaps, have palled 
upon me ear ; but under his skilful management it serves only to 
impart an additional charm to thoughts which derive their chief 
beauty from the evident spontaneity of their conception. In this, 
as in all other mattera of a purely technical character, he regarded 
the accepted laws of art as the medium by which he might most 
certainly attain the ends dictated by the inspiration of his genius. 
Though caring nothing for rules, except as means for producing 
a good effect, he scarcely ever violated them, and was never weary of 
impressing their value upon the minds of his pupils. His method 
of counterpoint was modelled in close accordance with that practised 
by Sebastian Bach. This he used in combination with an elastic 
development of the sonata-form, similar to that engrafted by 
Beethoven upon tho lines laid down by Haydn. The principles 
involved in this arrangement were strictly conservative ; yet they 
enabled him, at the very outset of his career, to invent a new style 
no less original than that of Schubert or Weber, and no less re- 
markable. as the embodiment of canons already consecrated by 
classical authoxiiy than as a special manifestation of individual 
genius. It is thus that Mendelssohn stands before ns as at the some 
time a champion of conservatism and an apostle of progi-ess ; and 
it is chiefly by virtue of these two apparently incongmona though 
really perfectly compatible phases of his artistic chai*acter that las 
influence and exam^e have, for so many years, held in check the 
violence of reactionary opinion which a littio injudicious en- 
couragement might easily have fanned into revolntionary fnfy. 
Happily, this wholesome influence is still at work among ns ; and 
in has oratorios, his symphonies, his overtures, his concertos, and 
his smaller pianoforte pieces Mendelssohn sets before us an ex- 
ample the value of which is universally recognized, andnot likely to 
be soon forgotten. 

Concerning Mendelssohn’s private charaotet there, have never 
been ti^o opinions. As a man of the world, he was more than ordi- 
narily accomplished, — brilliant in. conversation, and in his lighter 
moments overflowing with spaikling humonr and ready pleasantry, 
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loyal and unselfish in the more serious business of life, and never 
weary of working for the general good. As a friend he was un- 
varyingly kind, sympathetic, and as true as steel. His earnestness 
as a Chrmtian needs no stronger testimony than that afforded by 
his own delineation of the character of St Paul ; hut it is not too 
much to say that his heart and life were pure as those of a little 
child. 

A complete list of Mendelssohn's published compositions — one hundred and nine- 
teen In number, besides, some five and twenty- unnumbered works of considerable 
importance — will be found in the thematic cutologae published by Messrs Brelt- 
kopf and BUrtel at Leipsic, and also In Grove's Dictionary of Mutic and 
Muticiant, voL IL pp. 308, 309. Among his miscellaneous writings, we may men- 
tion a translation of the Andria of Terence, in German verse, and an immense 
collection of letters, posthnmonsly printed, and calculated to give the reader 
a far cJoaer acquaintance with Ms life and character than any biographer con hope 
to convey. (W. S. B.) 

MENDELSSOHN, Moses (1729-1786), pMlosoplier 
and scholar, well known as Lessing’s friend and the proto- 
iype of hia “Nathan,” was horn on September 6, 1729, at 
Dessan on the Elbe, where his Jewish father made a scanty 
livelihood by teaching a small school and transcribing 
copies of the “ law.” The leading events of Mendelssohn’s 
career have been indicated elsewhere (see Jews, voL sdii. 
p. 680). His numerous writings include Uebe?' Emdem 
in meiaphysischm Wissemchaften (1763), wMch gained 
the prize in a competition in wMch Immanuel KAnt took 
part; Brief eiiber die Empfindiinffen (1764:) ; Ekeedon, oder 
'uber die UnsterUichheit det' Sede (1767), an argument for 
immorteJity, founded on the nature of the soul as exempt- 
ing it from the ordinary laws of change, wHch has been 
severely criticized by Kant j oder die religiose 

MacTU und JudeMhum (1783), a specially important con- 
tribution to the question of Jewish emancipation; a 
number of contributions to his friend Nicolai’s Literatwr- 
binefen and Bibliothek der schOnm Wissemehaftm ; one or 
two tracts in Hebrew ; and some new German tranalations 
from the Old Testament, The controversy wMch led to 
the publication of Ms Morgenstunden (1785-86), a reply 
to Jacobi’s Brief e iiher die Lehre Spinoza's, is said to have 
been more or less directly the cause of Ms death, wMch 
took place on January 4, 1786 (see Jacobi, voL ziii. p. 
637). Of Mendelssohn’s three sons, the second, Abraham, 
settled as a banker in Hamburg and married a Jewess, Lea 
Salomon Bartholdy, who bore him four children ; these, by 
advice of their mother’s, brother, himself a conscientious 
convert from Judaism, were educated as Christians, and 
thenceforth joined their mother’s second surname to their 
own. The second of them, Felix, is the subject of the 
preceding notice. In later life Abraham Mendelssohn 
accustomed to say, — “ When I was yoimg I was the 
son of my father ; now I am the father of my son.” See 
The Mendelssohn Family, 1882. 

MENDOZA, a city of the Argentine Eepublic, the onlj 
town of the province of Mendoza., lies 700 miles west- 
north-west of Buenos Ayres, at the foot of the CordiUeras, 
2610 feet above the sea-level, in 32° 63' S. lat. and 68° 46 
W. long. It was formerly a frequent stopping-place on the 
route across the Andes by the Uspallata Pass, and used tc 
rank as one of the best-built towns in the country, but in 
1861 it was almost completely destroyed by an appalling 
ear&quake, in wMch the people, for lie most pari 
collected in the churches, perished to the number ol 
about 12,000, Bravard, a French geologist who had often 
predicted the catastrophe, was one of those who perished. 
Extensive rums still mark the site of the old town ; the 
new town, wMch has been built at a little distance, has 
grown rapidly. Situated in a richly cultivated district, 
Mendoza depends mainly on agriculture and fruit-growing. 

The cily was founded in 1659 by Garcia de Mendoza; and in 
1776 it was made the administrative centre of the vice-royalty ol 
La Plata. See Mnlhall, San^ook of the La Plata States, 1875 ; 
and Mrs Mnlhall, Between Vie Amazm and the Andes, 1882, 

MENDOZA, Diego Httrtado de (c. 1603-1675), 
novelist, poet, ^plomatist, and historian, was a younger sou 
of the member of the illustrious Mendoza family to whom 
XWC. — 2 
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the goverameat of Granada was entrusted not long after its 
surrender, and was bom in that city about the year 1603. 
The marq^uis of Sautillana, so prominent a figure at the court 
of John n. of Castile, was -Iub great-^ndfather. At an 
early age Mendoza, who had been destined for the church, 
was sent to Salamanca, where he studied with success, and 
also, some time between the years 1520 a?id 1526, produced 
his Lazarillo de_ Tonnes^ the work upon which his hteraiy 
celebrity largely rests. Having persuaded his father to 
allow him to enter the army, he served with the Spanish 
troops of Charles V. in Italy, and also availed him s elf of 
opportunities as they arose to hear the lectures of famous 
professors at Bologna, Padua, and Borne. In 1638 he was 
taken into the diplomatic service of the emperor and sent as 
ambassador to Yenice ; there he cultivated friendly relations 
with the Aldi, and energetically set about collecting a 
library, not only procuring copies of many old MSS. in 
the public library of the city, but also sending to Thessaly 
and Mount Athos for new ones j it was from his collection 
that the complete text of Josephus was first printed. For 
some time he held the post of military governor of Siena j 
and, after having been present in an official capacity in 
Trent at the beginning of the oecumenical council, he was ii^ 
i647 sent as special plenipotentiary to Borne, where he 
continued to act for some years. In 1654, shortly before 
the abdication of Charles, he was recalled to Spain, and his 
official career came to an end. He was never a favourite 
\7ith Philip PL ; and in consequence of a quarrel with a 
courtier, in which he had lost his temper badly, he was 
finally banished from court in 1668, The remaining years 
of his life, which were spent at Granada, he devoted partly 
to the study of Arabic, partly to poetical composition, and 
partly to tiie preparation of his history of the Moorish 
insurrection of 1568-70 {Ghterra de Oranada). He died 
at Madrid (which he had obtained leave to visit on some 
business errand) in April 1576. 

Mendoza’s Zaaorillo de Torrties, thongfi written during Ids 
.college days, was not published until 1653, when it was printed 
anonymouriy at Antwerp. INaxt year it was reprinted at Burgos, 
but idtiinately it was takej^ exception to by the Inquisition, and the 
Spanish editions of 1673 md subsequent years are accordingly con- 
siderably abridged. It is a comparatively short fragment, written 
in vigorous and bright Castilian, and was the first example in modem 
literataro of the novela nicareaca” of which liO Sage’s Gfil Bias 
now ranks as the most perfect specimen. The continnatloiis, first 
by an anonymous author (1665) and afterwards by H, de Luna (1620), 
are of very inferior interest Of Mendoza as a poet all that need 
be said here is that he followed the modem Italian, models quite os 
far as was compatible with a due regard to his Castilian individu- 
ality. His hiatoiy, though of no great bulk, is, like his novel, a 
work of remarkable literary execution. It relate indeed only to a 
comparatively brief episode in a chapter of events for which, it is 
almost impossible to riaim much general attention, and it is often 
neadlesaly erudite and sometimes provokingly obscure. But as a 
whole itis singularly well-informed, dignifiei^ and picturesque ; “the 
style is bold and abrupt, but trhe to the idiom of the language, and 
the current of thought is deep and strong, easily cai-^ing the reader 
onward with its flood. Bothing in the old chronicling style of the 
earlier period is to be compafed to it, and little in any subsequent 
pwiod IS equal to it for manliness, vigour, and truth ” (Ticlmor). 
The first edution of the Cfwrra de- Qranada did not appear until 
1610, but was even then incomplete j the first perfect edition was 
that of 1780. The work has frequently been reprinted since. 
MENDOZA, ISioo db. See SAjmLLANA. 

MENEIATJS, king of Sparta, was the brother of 
.AdAatBJOTOH' (g.v.) arid the hiisband of HEUfNA (g'.®.). He 
was one of the heroes of the Trojan horse, a.nd recovered 
^ wife at the sacirof the city. On the voyage home- 
^irds his fleet was scattered off Malea by a storm which 
■drove him to Oete j ; ^er seven years' further wandering 
ta Cyprus, Phoenicia, Egypt, E^opia^ Libya, and the- 
country of- the Eremba, he at last h^ an interview with 
Proteus and obtained a favourable wind which brou^t him 
home on the very day on which Orestes was holding the 
funeral feast over .^gisthus and Cftytsenmestra. After a 


long and happy life in Lacedaemon, Menelaris, as the son- 
in-law of Zeus, did not die but was translated to Elysium. 

MENGS, Antoistt Eaphabl (1728-1779), w^ the most 
celebrated representative of the eclectic school of painting 
in the 18th century, and played a great part in the early 
days of the classic revival He was born in 1728 at Aussig 
in Bohemia, but his father, a Danish painter, established 
himself finally at Dresden, whence in 1741 he conducted his 
son to Borne. Mengs early showed that active intelligence 
and large capacity for .laborious study which secured him 
tihe extraordinary distinction which he enjoyed through life. 
His appointment in 1749 as first painter to the elector of 
Saxony did not prevent his spending much time in Borne, 
where he had married in 1748, and abjured the Protestant 
faith, and where he became in 1764 director of the Yatican 
school .of painting, nor did thia hinder him on two occasions 
from obeying the call of Charles HL of Spain to Madrid. 
There Mengs produced some of his best work, and 
specially the ceiling of the banqueting hall, the subject of 
which was the Triumph of Trajan and the Temple of Glory. 
After the completion of this work in 1777, Mengs again 
returned to Borne, and there he died, two years later, in 
poor circumstances, leaving twenty children, seven of whom 
were pensioned by the king of Spain. Besides numerous 
paintings in the Madrid gallery, the Ascension at Dresden, 
Perseus and Andromeda at St Petersburg, and the ceiling 
of the Yilla Albani must be mentioned among his chief 
works. In England, the duke of NTorthumberland pos- 
resses a Holy Family, and the colleges of AH Souls and 
Magdalen, at Oxford, have altar-pieces by his hand. In 
his writiags, in Spanish, Italian, and German, Mengs has 
put forth his eclectic theory of art, which treats of per- 
fection as attainable by a weH-schemed combination of 
diverse exceUences, — Greek design, with the expression 
of Eaphael, the chiaroscuro of Correggio, and the colour 
of Titian. His dose iutimacy with ■Winkelmann — -who 
constantly wrote at his dictation — ^has greatly enhanced 
Ida historical importance, for he formed no scholars, and 
the critic must now concur in (jloethe’s judgment of Mengs 
in Winkehnann wnd seine Jahrlvmderi j he must deplore 
that so much learning should have been allied to a total 
want of initiative and utter poverty of invention, and 
embodied with a strained and artificial mannerism. 

See Optre di Antonio Raffaello Mengs, Parma, 1780 ; Mengs' 
Werke, uiei’setet v. G, F. Prange, 1786 j Zeitsehrift far hildende 
Kunst, 1880; Bianconi, Mogio Storico di Mengs, Milan, 1780; 
Nagler’a KUnstlerlexikon. 

MENHADEN, economically one of the most important 
fishes of the United States, known by a great number 
of local names, “menhaden” and “mossbunker” bemg 
those most generaUy in use. In systematic works, it ap- 
pears under the names of Ghipea memhadm and MTevoon- 
Ua tyrann-us. It is aUied to the European species of shad’ 
and pilchard, and, like the latter, approaches the coast in its 
•wanderiags in immense shoals, which are found throughout 
the year in some part of the littoral waters between Maine 
and Florida, the northern shoals retiring into deeper water 
or to more southern latitudes with the approach of cold 
weather. The average size of the menhaden is about 12 
inches. Although it was long known as a palatable table- 
hsh, and largely used, when ^ted, for export to the West 
Indies,, and as bait for cod and mackerel, the menhaden 
fishery has been developed to its present importance only 
■within the last -twenty years. A large fleet of steamers 
and saaliug vessels is engaged in it ) and a great number of 
large factories have sprung mto existence to extract the oil, 
which is used for tanning and currying, and for adulterat- 
ing other more expensive oils, and to manufacture the refuse 
mto a very valuable guano. In the year 1877 2,426,689 
pHons of oil and 65^,444 tons of guano were produced. 



An extensive business is also carried on in converting 
menhaden of a suitable size into “American sardines.” 

A very complete account of this fishery is given by Q. Brown 
Goode in “The Natural and Economic History of the American 
Menhaden,” United States Coinmission of Fish and Fisheries, part 
V,, Washington, 1879. 

MENIN", a small Belgian town, in the province of West 
Flanders j it is traversed by the river Lys, which there 
forms the boundary between France and Belgium. The 
population in 1880 was 10,200. Commercially and 
industrially Menin ranks high for its size, possessing, as it 
does, important manufactures of linen, oil, soap^ &c., as 
well .as sugar refineries, breweries, and tanneries, and a 
good corn and cattle' market. Tobacco is extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood, and forms one of the main 
items of lawful trade, a good deal of illicit traffic also being 
tarried on across the French frontier, 

Menin does not appear to have been in any way worthy of note 
until the lith century. Philip IL caused it to be fortified in 1678. 
It was taken by Turenne in 1658. Vauban subsequently sur- 
rounded it with elaborate works, and made it one of the strongest 
citadels in France; but all its foilifications were razed, in 1744._ 
It belonged to the Netherlands in 1816, and became part of Belgium’ 
in 1830. 

MENINGITIS (from a membrane), a term in 

medicine applied to inflammation affecting the membranes 
of the brain (cerebral meningitis) or spinal cord (spinal 
meningitis) or both. 

Of cet'ehral meningitis there are two varieties : — (1) that 
due to the presence of tubercle in the membranes of the 
brain, which gives rise to the disease known as tubercular 
meningitis, or acute hydrocephalus j and ( 2 ) simple or 
acute meningitis, which may arise from various causes. 
Among the more common are injuries of the head, exten- 
sion of disease from contiguous parts, such as erysipelas of 
the scalp or caries of the bones of the ear, exposure to 
cold or to extreme heat, the presence of tumours in the 
substance of the brain. It may likewise occur in the 
course of fevers, rheumatism, and inflammatory affections, 
and also as a result of menM overwork, sleeplessness, and 
alcoholic excess. This latter variety of meningitis is less 
common than the former, but it is on the whole more 
amenable to treatment. The symptoms present such a 
general resemblance to tiiose already described in tubercular 
meningitis that it is unnecessary to refer to them in detail 
(see BlITOEOOephaius), and the treatment is ^eutially the 
same for both. 

SpincU meningitis, or inflammation of the membranes 
investing the spinal cord, generally results from causes of 
a similar kind to those producing cerebral meningitis, — 
injuries, exposure to cold or sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, diseases affecting adjacent parts such as the vertebral 
column or the spinal cord itself, or extension downwards 
of inflammation of the membranes of the brain. It is said 
to be most common in males. As in the case of the brain, 
the membranes become extremely congested ; exudation of 
lymph and effusion of serum follow ; and the spinal cord 
and roots of the nerves become more or less involved in 
the morbid process. 

The chief symptoms are fever, with severe pain in the 
back or loins shooting downwards into the limbs (which 
are the seat of frequent painful involimtary startings), 
accompanied with a feeling of tightness round the body. 
The local symptoms bear reference to the portion of the 
cord the membranes of which are involved. Thus when 
the inflammation is. located in the cervical portion the 
muscles of the arms and chest are spasmodically contracted, 
and there may be difficulty of swallowing or breathing, or 
eii^.haiTassed heart’s action, while when the disease is seated 
in the lower portion, the lower limbs and the bladder and 
rectum are tiie parts affected in this way. At first there 


is excited sensibility (hypersesthesia) in the parts of the 
surface of the body iu relation with the portion of cord 
affected. As the disease advances these symptoms give 
place to those of partial loss of power in the affected 
muscles, and also partial anaesthesia, ThesO varioui 
phenomena may entirely pass away, and the patient aftei 
some weeks or months recover 3 or, on the other hand, thej 
may increase, and end in permanent paralysis. 

The treatment is directed to allaying the pain anc 
inflammatory action by opiates. Ergot of rye is strongly 
recommend^ by many physicians. The patient shoulc 
have perfect rest ia the recumbent, or better still in th( 
prone, position. Cold applications to the spine may be o 
use, while scrupulous attention to the functions of th< 
bladder and bowels, and to the condition of the akin witl 
the view of preventing bed-sores, is all-important. 

Fpidemic Cerebrs-spinal Meningitis , — This name, as •well a 
eereh'o-spinal fever, is applied to a disease defined in tlie Nomcncla 
ture of Diseases as “ a malignant epidemic fever, attended by painfu 
contractions of the muscles of the neck and retraction of the head 
In certain epidemics it is frequently accompanied by a profuse pur 
pnric erap-tion, and occasionally by secondary effusions into certab 
j oiuts. Lesions of the binin and spinal cord are found on dissection. 
This disease appears to have been first distinctly recognized in tb 
year 1837, when it prevailed as an epidemic in the south-ivest c 
France, chiefly among troops, in garrison. For several yeai-s subsc 
quently it existed in various other localities in France, and mostl 
among soldiers. At the same time in other countries in wester 
and central Europe "the disease was observed in epidemic outbreaks 
both amono civil and military populations. In 1846 it first sho-we 
itself in IrSand, chiefly among the inmates of workhouses in Belfas 
and Dublin. Numerous outbreaks occurred also about the sam 
period in many parts of the United Statea In more recent time 
the disease has repeatedly appeared both in Europe and Americti 
but it has seldom prevailed extensively in any one tract of countr j 
the outbreaks affecting for the most part limited communities, sue 
as garrisons or camps, schools, •workuouses, and prisons. 

Little is known regarding the causation of this disease. All ag£ 
seem liable to suffer, and, as regards sex, males are affected moi 
commonly than females. Occupation and condition of life appcc 
to exercise no influence. It has been observea to occur mos 
frequently in cold seasons. The question of the contagiousnes 
of eerebro -spinal fever remains still unsettled, but the weight < 
authority ajppears to be iu favour of the theory of the communici 
bility of the disease. It cannot, however, he regarded as contagioi 
in the same degree as some other specific fevers, such as typhus feve: 
small-pox, or scarlatina. 

The following are the more prominent symptoms. ' After a fe 
days of general discomfort the attack comes on sharply witli rigor 
intense neadache, giddiness, and vomiting. Neuralgic pains i 
the abdomen, and pain with spasmodic contractions in the museh 
of the extremities, occur at an early stage.' The headache continue 
with great severity, and restlessness and delirium supervene, accon 
paiiied with periods of somnolence. The pains and spasms rapidl 
increase, the muscles of the neck, spine, and limbs being special! 

■ affected. The patient’s head is drawn backwards and ligidly fixei 
the spine arched, and the arms and legs powerfully flexed, tl 
whole condition bearing a considerable resemblance to tetanu 
For a time there is greatly increased sensihihiy of the skiu, pai 
being excited by the slightest contact. There is more or less fevi 
present. About the fourth day of the disease an eruption on tl 
skin both of the face and body frequently appears, in the fori 
either of purpuric spots or small clear vesicles. Death may tal 
place in from a few hours to eight or ten days. Should the patiei 
survive the immediate shock of the attack, serious comphcatioi 
are apt to appear in the form of destructive inflam-mation of tl 
eyes or eai-s, inflammation with efiusion into certain joints, an 
paralysis of limhs ; ox, ^ain, recovery may take place after a pn 
long^ convalescence, mortality appears- to vaaj in differei 
epidemics, iu some being as high as 80 per cent., in others on] 
about 20 per cent. Cei'tain forms of the disease are of malignai 
character from the -first, and very rapidly fatal. 

The changes found after death in cerebro-spinal fever are intern 
inflammation of the membrane of the bmn and spinal cord, wil 
effusion of serum or pus into the ventricular and arachnoid space 

The ti’eatment ia similar to that of other febrile conditions, hi 
for the special symptoms of pain, spasm, &c., opium seems to ha'' 
beeu found of eminent service, while quinine and ergot of rye a 
also recommended. 

MENNONITES is a name borne by certain Ghrfstia 
communities in Europe and America, denoting tiie 
adkerence to a type of doctrine of wbicTi Mfinno Simoi 
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was, not indeed the originator, but the chief exponent at 
the time when the anti-psedo-baptism of the congregations 
in which he laboured took permanent form in oppoation 
to ordinary Protestantism on the one hand and to the 
theocratic ideas of the Munster type of anabaptiam on the 
other. The original home of the views afterwards called 
Mennonite was in Zurich, where, as early as 1526, Grebel 
and founded a community having for its most dis- 

tinctive mark baptism upon confession of faith. The chief 
doctrines, of these Zurich Baptists have been already stated 
in the article Baptists, vol. iiL p. 353. The main interest 
of the sect lay not in dogma but in discipline. Within 
the communities evangelical life was reduced to a law of 
separation from the world, and this separation — enforced 
by a stringent use of excommunication and the prohibition 
of marriage beyond the brotherhood — involved not only 
abstinence from worldly vanities but refusal of civic duties 
(the state being held to be uu-Ohristian) — ^refusal to take 
an oath or use the sword. In their revolt against the cor- 
ruptions of the mediseval church the Eeformers neither 
denied the continuity of the church as an organization nor 
impugned the Christian character of the state. The new 
sect did both j and their position thus appeared so radically 
subversive of the foundations of society tbat it is not sur- 
prising, under the imperfect views of toleration then current, 
that they became the objects of bitter persecution from 
Protestants as well as from CathoHcs. But the Grebelians 
had no desire, like the fanatics of Munster, to found a new 
theocracy in opposition to the anti-Christian state. They 
sought only to withdraw from what their conscience con- 
demned, content to live as strangers upon earth, and devot- 
ing all their energy to preserve the purity of their own 
communities. The medisaval conception of separation from 
• the world as the true path of Christian perfection had 
leavened all middle-class society in Europe, and prepared 
many to accept separatist views of the church as soon as 
they .were re^ed by the impulse of revolt against Roman 
Catiholicisin ; the pursuit of holiness in a society protected 
by a strict disciplme is an idea which experience has shown 
to have a great attraction for one class of earnest minds ; 
henc^ in spite of persecutions incomparably fiercer than 
any of the larger Protestant bodies ever underwent, the 
new doctrine and praxis rapidly spread from Switzerland 
to Germany, Holland, and even to Prance. Each' com- 
munity was quite independent, united to the rest oifiy by a 
bond of love. There was no sort of hierarchy, but only 
“exhorters” chosen by the congregation, of whom the 
most prominent were, also “elders^’ entrusted with the 
administration of the sacraments — an organization so easily 
kept alive or reproduced that the movement could hardly 
be checked by any persecution short of the total a nm'hila- 
tion which at length was acttmlly the fate of many of the 
Swiss communities. The remnants of the Swiss Mennonites 
broke in 1620 into two parties, the strie^er of which, the 
Ammanitee or Upland Mennonites, were distinguished from 
the Lowland Mennonites by holding that excommunication 
of one party dissolved marriage, and by their rejection of 
buttons and the use of the razor. Their persecution lasted 
till 1710; a few congregatLons still remain and keep 
themselves quite • distinct from Baptist bodies of more 
modem origin. In Germany the Mennonites are some- 
what, more numeroDLs; more important are the German | 
Mennonite colonies, in southern Russia, brought thither in 
1783 by the empress Catherine, which in tom have recently 
sent many emigrants to America, America indeed, and 
especiaUy Pennsylvania, early became a refuge for the 
Mennonites of Switzerland, Palatinate, and Holland, 
and is now the chief home, of the body (176,000 in the 
United States and 35,000 in Canada), ^e oldest con- 
gregation is that of Germantown (since 1683); the most 


numerous of several divisions are the Old Mennonites, cor- 
responding to the less strict of the Swiss sections. 

All these communities -in Europe and America are dis- 
tinguished by an antique simplicity combined with antique 
prejudices, by indifference to the interests of the greater 
world, while at the same time their industry and self-con- 
centration have made them generally well-to-do. Their 
religious type has varied very little in the course of 
centuries, as indeed is not surprising, their theology 
being ascetic rather than dogmatic or speculative. The 
Mennonites of Holland, on the other hand, have passed 
through an interesting and progressive history. 

It was in Holland and the adjoining pai*tfj of Low Germany that 
the personal influence of Menno Simons (1492-1669) was mainly 
felt. He was ori^nally a priest, and was pastor at his native place 
Witmarsvun in Friesland from 1631 to 1686, when convictions long 
ripening in his mind compelled- him to resign his cure. At this 
time the anti-psedo-baptist societies in the Low Conntries were much 
agitated. The views which had just before received their political 
deathblow at Miinster (see Anabaitists) were not extinct, and 
even those who did not share them were by no means at one. 
Menno attached himself to the Obbenites, who held that on earth 
true Christians had no prospect but to suffer pei-secution, refused to 
‘ use the sword, and looked for no millennium on earth. Menno 
became one of their elders, and by his wanderings among the 
scattered and oppressed Communities, and especially by the natural 
eloquence and regions power of his numerous writings, did mucli 
to sustain the faith of his associates, to confirm the type of their 
religious life, and to prevent startling aberrations in doctrine or 
dismpline. He was not an original thinker; but the love which 
all felt for the man, and which was kept aHve for generations by 
his writings, gave him the place wliich the name of Mennonites 
expresses. 

It may he ascribed to tbe influence of Menno’s writings tbat the 
Dutch Mennonites, though for a time (since 1664) they broke into 
fractious on questions or discipline, and especially on the effect of 
excoinmunica-tion upon marriage, never fell so far apart as regards 
the type of their religious life as -to preclude the possibility of re- 
union. The Waterlandei-s in North Holland, who held the least 
strict doctrine of excommunication, soon moved farther in the 
direction of liberality, and exchanged the name Mennonites for that 
of Doopsgezinden (Baptist persuasion). In 1579 they refnsad to 
condemn any one for opinions, even on the incarnation, which the 
word of Scripture did not pronounce necessary to salvation. They 
aided 'William the Silent with money, and from 1681 to 1618 even 
accepted civil ofiB.ce. Meantime the stricter party had undergone 
various divisions, which, however, in 1627-32 were reunited on 
the basis of confessions essentially embodying Menno’s teachings. 
They too had learned moderation, at least in theii- -views of excom- 
munication, and their antithesis to the state was softened since 
the cessation of persecution in 1581, but especially since in 1672 
they were recognized as citizens. On the other hand, the adoption 
of a confession had deepened tbe separation between them and the 
liberal Doopsgezinden; but doctrine woe never the fundamental 

rineiple of the Mennonite communities, confessionalism took no 

rm root, and the two sections gradually a^roached, and through 
a aeries of partial fusions became at length finally united when the 
Amsterdam congregations came together in 1801. The perauasiou 
dadined much m numbers in the 18th century; since then it has 
increased, and has now 127 congregations with nearly 60^^000 
members. The objection to hold civil ofiS.ce disappeared in 1796; 
that to carry arms in the war of freedom against Napoleon- Baptism 
on profession of faith and the refusal of the oath, tolerance in 
‘matters of doctrine without religious indifference, are the chief 
marks of the body, which in point of theological culture and 
general enlightenment, philanthropic zeal and social importance, 
has long stood very high. 

AuttorffiM.— The best life of Menno Sfanons Is Ci-amer's, 1887. De Hoop 
Scheffer’s article In Herzog-Plltt, Jl K, is excellent ; only one point of conse- 
quence in his account seems to coll for modification,— the book ajmhiat John 
of Leyden, said to have been pabllshed before Menno joined the Obbenites, is 
almost certainly sparious. See Sepp, Oaehiedkundige Na^toringen, L (1872) 
p. 128 tg. The oomplefest edition of Afonno's works is tliat In folio, 1086. Many 
of them are known only In bad Dutch versions ; Menno himself -wrote in the 
“ Oostersch ” or East Sea Dialect of Low German. Por the literature on the 
Mennonites In genei-al, see De Hoop Scheffer, on whom tbe foregoing sketcb is 
mainly dependent.. • 

MENSH.LKOEF, Alexander DAiOLOvroH (1672-1729), 
bom at Mosco-9/ on the 17tli of November (o.s.) 1672, -was 
the son of a poor man, who employed him to sell cakes 
about the streets of that ci-ty. In this humble occupation 
he attracted the attention of Lef ort, one of Beter the Great’s 
most active co-operators, who was pleased with his spright- 
Uness, and took him into his service. Peter, soon afterwards 
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aeeing the youth at Lefort’s, was also delighted with him, 
and took him to be his page. Menshikoff soon became 
indispensable to the czar, assisting him in his workshop, 
and displaying signal bravery in the company of his master 
at the siege of Azoff . He formed one of the suite of Peter 
during his travels, and worked with him at Saardam and 
Deptford. Throughout his wars with the Swedes, Men- 
shikofi was the companion of the czar, and greatly distin- 
guished himself. For his gallantry at the battle of the 
Neva, on the 7th of May (o.s.) 1703, he received the order 
of St Andrew. In 1704 he was made general, and at the 
request of the czar created a prince of the Holy Boman 
Empire. His house on the Yasilii-OstrofE was magnificent ; 
there ambassadors were received, and banquets were given 
gorgeous with gold and silver plate. Unfortunately there 
is a dark side to the picture, and the favourite was guilty 
of extortion to such an extent as to bring him under his 
master’s censure. On the death of Peter the position of 
Menshikoff became very perilous j his successes had raised 
about him a host of enemies eager for his downfall. The 
Golitzina, Dolgoroukis, and all those who formed what may 
be called the Old Russian party, wished to proclaim the 
son of Alexis emperor. Those, however, whose aggrandize- 
ment was bound up with Peter’s reforms — Menshikoff, 
Apraksin, Bontourlin, Goloffkin, and others — were in favour 
of giving the crown to Peter’s widow, who accordingly 
ascended the throne as Catherine L During her reign file 
influence of Menshikoff was unbounded, and he virtually 
governed the country; but the empress died in 1727, 
after a reign of two years. She had made a wiU, no 
doubt at the instigation of the favourite, to the effect 
that Peter, her grandson, was to be czar under the guardian- 
ship of Menshikoff, whose daughter Mary was to be married 
to the youthful sovereign. Under pretence of taking care 
of the young czar, Menshikoff caused him to be removed 
to his house and surrounded him with his creatures. He 
was now at the height of his power ; foreign ambassadors 
remarked that even the great Peter himself was never 
feared so much. The young czar, however, showed no 
affection for Mary Men^koff, and the girl was equally 
apathetic towards her betrothed, being in love with a 
member of the family of Sapieha at the time her father 
had forced her into the engagement. The Dolgoroukis 
used the aversion of the young prince to his fiaiicee as a 

■M E N S U ] 

M ensuration, or the art of measuring, involves 
the construction of measures, the methods of using 
them, and the investigation of rules by which magnitudes 
which it may be difficult or impossible to measure directly 
are calculate from the ascertained value of some associated 
magnitude. It is usual, however, to employ the term 
mensuration -in the last of these senses ; and we may 
therefore define it to be that department of mathematical 
science by which 'the various dimensions of bodies are 
calculated from the simplest possible measurements. 

The determination of ‘the lengths and directions of 
straight lines, including what are familiarly known as 
problems in heights and distances, generally depends on 
the solution of triangles, and will be discussed in the 
articles Teigonometey and Sueyeyino. The remaining 
portions of the subject are the determinations of the 
lengtiis of curves, the areas of plane or other figures, and 
the volumes and surfaces of solids ; and it is of mensura- 
tion as thus restricted that the present article will discuss 
some of the more important problems. 

§ 1. TTwih of Lmgik, Area^ cmd Yokmo . — In metouring 
any magnitude we select some standard or “unit ” to mea- 
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means of creating dislike to the father. A chain of events . 
was gradually leading to the downfall of the favourite. 
He was soon refused admittance to the summer palace, 
whither the young czar had retired. Next he was arrested, 
and so overpowered was he at his disgrace that he 
had an apoplectic stroke. In vain did he address letters 
both to the emperor and his sister. Shortly after, by 
order of the czar, the fallen magnate departed from 
St Petersburg, but more like a nobleman retiring to his 
estate than a culprit going into exile. *1116 people regarded 
him with dislike, and most of them rejoiced over Ms fall. 
On his way a courier arrived with orders to take the 
czar’s ring of betrothal from Ms daughter Mary and give 
her back her own, wMcb had been worn by Peter H. 
Menshikoff was not permitted to pass through Moscow, 
but was conducted to Oranienburg, in the government of 
Riazan, and there placed under strict surveillance. Soon 
afterwards the whole family was banished to Siberia, and 
arrived at Berezoff towards the end of 1727. Menshikoff’s 
wife died on the journey, and was buried near Kazan. On 
the arrival of the prisoners they were lodged in a wooden 
houses consisting of four rooms. But Menshikoff did not 
long endure the horrors of exile in this inclement region. 
According to Mannatein, he died (November 12, o.s., 
1729) of an apoplectic stroke, because there was no one 
at Berezoff, as he himself remarked, who understood how 
to open a vein. The young czar ordered the release from 
exile of the two remaining children of MensMkoff, — his 
daughter Mary had died at Berezoff in the same year 
as her father, — and restored some of their property to 
them. 

MENSHIKOFF, A lexandebSeegeievioh (1787-1 869), 
great-grandson of Peter’s favourite, born in 1787, entered 
the Russian service as attach^ to the embassy at Vienna. He 
accompanied the emperor Alexander throughout Ms cam- 
paigns against Napoleon, and attained the rank of .general, 
but retired from active service in 1823. He then devoted 
himself to naval matters, and put the Russian marine, 
wMch had fallen into decay during the reign of Alexander, 
on an efficient footing. On the outbreak of the Crimean 
War he was appointed commander-in-cMef, and suffered a 
severe defeat at the Alma. On the death of the emperor 
Nicholas in 1855 he was recalled, ostensibly on account 
of failing health. He died in 1869. 

i A T I 0 N 

sure by. Thus in measuring length we take for unit an 
inch, a foot, or a yard. From the unit of length we derive 
the units of area and volume. Thus we define the unit of 
area to be the area of the square described upon the unit 
of length, and the unit of volume to be the volume of the 
cube whose edge is the unit of length or whose side is the 
unit of area. For example, if an inch be taken as the unit 
of length, the square whose side is 1 inch is the unit of 
area, and the cube whose edge is 1 inch is the unit of 
volume. The length of a line^ the area of a surface, and 
the volunae of a solid are then expressed by the numbers, 
whole or fractional, of units of length, area, ‘and volume 
wMch they respectively contain. Henc^ if I denote the 
linear unit, the length of a line wMch contMns a nnits is aZ, 
or simply a since I is unity ; similarly the area of a surface 
wMch contains & units of axea is Im, or simply &, where 
m is the unit of area, 

§ 2. GommmmraUe and Iricommemurable MagniindeB . — 
When two magnitudes have a common measure, that is, 
when another magnitude can be found wMch is contained 
in ^ch an exact number of times, they are said to be 
“commensurable.” Thus a line 4^ and another 3^ inches 
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long are eommensurable j for, if ^ incli be taken, as nnit of 
length, the former contains the unit nine times and the 
latter seven times. If no common measure can be found, 
the two magnitudes are said to be “incommensurable.” 
For instance, 1 and have no common measure; for 
ys /2 = 1*414:2 ... an interminable decimal, and hence no 
unit, however small, can be found which will be contained 
in each an exact number of tunes. If, however^we take 
a /2 = 1‘4, the error will be less than if ^/2 = 1*414, 
the error will be less than 17 ^, &c. Hence, by taking a 
sufficient number of figures, we can find a fraction which 
will differ from n /2 by less than any assignable quantity, 
and therefore we can always find two commensurable 
magnitndes that will represent two incommensurable ones 
to any degree of accuracy we please. In what foUoTO we 
need therefore only consider commensurable lines. 

§ 3. Area of a Rectangle . — Let the side AB (fig. 1) con- 
tain a units and the side BO J units of len^h. If we 
divide AB into a equal parts, 
each equal to the unit of length, 
and similarly BO into h equal 
parts, and if through the points 
of division, we draw lines 
parallel to the sides of the 
rectangle, these Unes will di- 
vide the rectangle into a series 

of rectangles, each of which is ^ ^ 

the unit of area, since each is ^ Fig. 1 . 

a square whose sides are of 

unit length. As we have a rows of these rectangles, and 
6 in each row, the whole number of rectangles will be db. 
Therefore 

area of ABCD units of area 

-rti. 


PAET L— PLAITE FIGUEES. 

Secwon I.-t-Plane Fiqfres cosrAnran bt Striigut Lines. 

A. The R&tanqle. 

§4. Let ABCD (fig. 2) be a rectangle, and let AB-CD— o, 
BO— DA-&, AC— fl, and the angle a B 

BAG— a ; it is required to find its area. 

Since a rectangle is complatelj' de- 
termined when two independent data, 
one of which at least is a length, are 
given connecting its parts, we can de- 
termine its area in the foUo^nng cases. 

(a) When its length a and its breadth 
b are given, — t has already been proved ^ 

(§ 8) that 

. area of ABCD -o5; 
or the area of a rectangle is equal to its length ranltiplied by its 
breadth. . , i. 

Example . — ^Ijet a— 12 feet 6 inches and 5—9 inches, then 

area of ABCD -12 ’5 x ’76-9*376 square feet 
If we make use of logarithms in the above colculatioii we have 
log area — logo -I- logi . 
logfl!-Idgl2-5 -1-0969100 
log5-log -76 -1*8760618 
therefore log area— •9719713; 

hence » area.— 9*875. 

O) Wlien a aide a cmd the diagonal e are given.— Eadid 
i. ,47 we have , , , 

6S-,ca_flr» or 

area of ABCD— oh— dVc® - G® ; 
log area — logo -f- J log(6 -f- «) -t ilog(c - «) . 
f.— Let 0.-238 and c-466, then 

logo— loff238— 2-8766770 
*loffCc+a)-4iog^i-^ ’4206797 
Ilo^fe-ol-*log218- l. *1692282 
therefore logsrea- 4 *9664849; 

hence . area— 92678*1. 
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therefore 


-M, 


When a aide a and a ita inelincUion to tJue diagonal are given. 
liijce 

-^=tana, 6 — otano, 


and therefore area of ABCD — a5 =■ a®tan a ; 

or logarea— 21ogo-fLtana-10. 

Example, —Let a-36 and a<=32“ 25' 15", then 
2loga— 2log36— 3*1126060 
Ltana-=Ltaa82“ 26' 16"- 9-8028622 
therefore log area— 12-9164672- 10 — 2-9154672 ; 

hence area— 823 ‘127. 

(S) When the diagonal c and a its inclination to either of the 
sides are given. — 'W e have 

0— ccosa, andJ— csiua, 

therefore area of ABCD— o5— c®smaooso=ic®sin2a; 
or 2 area -fi® sin 2a, 

and beuce log2ares=21ogfl + Lsin2a — 10 . 

§ 5. A square being a rectangle whose sides are equal, we can at 
once determine its area. "When one datum, which must be a 
length, is given Ae square is completely determined, and hence 
we have only two cases to consider. 

(a) When the side is given. — From § 4, a, we have at once 
area of square — a6 — a x a = a®. 

(jS) When the diagonal c is given . — From § 4, )3, we have 
a®+a®— c®, ora®— ic®; 

hence area of square— a®— Jc®, or 2 area— c®; 

and therefore log 2 area — 2 log c. 

B. Might-angled Triangles. 

§ 6. The diagonal of every rectangle divides it into two equiva- 
lent right-angled trian^es (EucL i. 84), and hence the area of the 
right-angled triangle ABC (f^. 2) is equal to half the area of the 
corresponding.rectengle ABCD. 

C. Triangles Generally, 

§ 7. In every triangle there are sis elements to be considered, , 
namdy, the three tides and the 
three angles. If any three of A 

these six he given, provided one 
is a length, the triangle is com- 
pletely determined, and hence 
its area can be found". 

§ 8. Length of Perpendiculars 
of a Triangle, the triangle 
ABO (fig. 3) let BO -a, CA-5, ^ 

AB— c, AD the perpendicular 
from A on BO— A, BD— oj, 
and CD— jf. 

Since BDA and CDA are right angles, we have 
c®=a;S-(-^®, and 5®— 

and therefore 



whence 


ja _ oS -=ys - (B® - (y -I- a;)(y - a) - a(3/ - £c) ; 
6«-c® 


But y-Hflj— a, and,' by solving these equations, we obtain 
5®-ha®-c® 


5®+a®-c®\a (2ffi&)®-(a®-bffi®-c»)a 




{a+'b+c){h+e-a){efra- b)ia+b-o )_ 

hence h~^\f{a+l^c)[b-[-c-a){c^a-b){a+b-c), 

How let 0+6 + C— 2s, then 5-bc-o-2(s-a) , c-t-a-6-2(s-5), 
and aH-5-c— 2(s-c). , , . . 

Therefore, on substituting and reducing, we obtain 

h - V 8{a -a){s- b)(s - c) . 

Similarly the perpendiculara from B and 0 on the opposito sides 
are respectively 

■|-Vs(s-fl!)(a-6)(s.-*c) , and -|-fys(s-a){ff-6)(s-c). 

§ 9. "We now proceed to investigate formulae fot the area of a 
triangle in the following important cases. 

(tt) When the base a and the- altitude h are yiwn..— Since a 
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tiiangle is equel to lialf a rectangle of th.e same base ami altitude, 
we have at once 

area ABC =» 

Example. — Let a = 40 chains and A =14 *52 chains, then 
area =^x40xl4*62 = 290 *4 square chains. 

(j8) When two sides a and e and the included angled are given . — 
From fig. 3 — =siaB , and therefore A=csinB ; 
he nee area = = Jac sin B ; 

or log2area*-log« + logc + LsinB-10. 

Example. — Let a = 40, c— 30, and B— 30°, then 
area>=»4acainB— ^ X 40 X 30 X 300. 

(7) IVhm the three-sides a, b, 0 are given , — ^From § 8 

A— n/s(s - a){s - i){s - c) , 

and therefore 

area — JoA = Jo x V 3(8-a)[s-b){s-cj = n/s{« - a)(a - 6)(s - c) ; 

or log area - i {log s + log (s - o) + log (s - 6) + log (s - c) } . 

Since 2s=ffl + 6+fl, we have 

area of triangle = ^ V + c®a®) - {a *- +&*+<?*). 

Examplel. — Leta = 13, 5 = 14, aiidc— 16, then 
fi-4(134-14 + 16)=21, s-a-21-13 = 8, 
s-5=21-14-7, and8-c=21-15 = 6; 
therefore area= V2I x 8 x 7 x 6 — 84. 

Example 2 . — Let a— 265, 6»=238, andfl—221, then 
loga=log857- 2*56261682 
log(s-a)-logl02= 2*0086002 
log (3-6)= log 119= 2*0755470 
log(s-c)-logl86= 2*1336389 
therefore logarea-i(8*7703548)=-t *8851 771 ; 

hence area=24276. 

(8) Whm any two angles B and C and, the adjacent side a are 
givm. — Since 

c sinO ft sin 0 
a “sinA ’ “ sinA ' 

and therefore (liy jS) 

area- IrtcsinB ~ g si n ^ A«180°- (B+C), 

or log 2 area =2loga + L8inB + L8in04-L cosec A - 80 . 

Since all the angles of a triangle are given when any two are 
given, we can find the area of a triangle when any two angles and 
any one side are given . Thus, when A, B, and c are given, we know 
0 also, and the problem reduces to a case of the preceding. 

(e) When the three medians a, fi, y are given. — If a, b, c he the 
three sides of a triangle, and a, i8, 7 the three medians, i.e., the 
lines drawn from the 'angles to -the middle points of the opposite 
sides, then hy well-known geometrical propositions we have 
4(oa+)32+7S)-8(aS + 52 + £^) , 

16(a2i33+)8V-t-7®a®) = 9(«®5® + 6®c® + c®a®) , 
and 16(a*+j3*+7^)=9(tt^ + 5*+c^). 

Kow (§ 9, 7) 

area of triangle = J V 2(ti“5® + 6*^c^ + c®a-) -(«■•+ 5* + c^) , 

therefore = J V2(a^i3--‘ + J3V + ra“) - (a* + /8^-t- 7^) . 


D. Parallelograms. 



(7) area of ABOD = 2 area ABO= 2(ABO + CBO) 

-2{iB0.AO8dnAOB + iBO.C08inCOB} = 2{4BO.AOsini3} 
— JBD. ACsin /8 = iflfsin j8 , 
log2area=logcH-log£Z+Lsinj3 - 10 . 
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§ 11. If the parallelo^ain be equiangular (a rectangle), c=cf, 
and area =Jc2sin;8. If it be equilateral (a rhombus), /5=90°, and 
area =lcd. If it be both cquio'itgidar and equilateral (a square), 
c=d and j8=90°, and ai*ea =‘\c^ as before (§ 6, 3). 

E. Trapeziums. 

§ 12. To determine a trapezium completely four data are neces- 
sary and sufficient. 

In the trapezium AECD (fig. 5) let BC— fl, CD= 5, DA=c, AB =fi, 


A D 



B E P* C 

Fig. 5. 

and AE perpendicular to BC=A, and draw AP parallel to CD, 
then 

(a) area ABCD = area ABO + area ADC 

=iaA + icA 
-|(a! + c)A,' 

or the area is etjual to half the sum of the pai-allel sides multiplied 
by the perpendicular between them. 

Again, area of ABF "jjBF x AE (§ 9, a)— - c)A , 
also area of ABF— ABXs- BF)(5 - FA) , 

where 2s— AB + BF + FA ; 

hence A— ^-^Vs(s - AB)(a- BF)(a- FA), therefore 

(3) area of ABCD= 4 C® + c)*- Vs(s - AB)(jr - BF)(s - FA) 

‘‘i^^'\/(-a-i-b + c+d)(a + b-c-d)(a-tb-e + d){a-b-c+d) , 
since AB=d, BF=®-c, andFA=CD=5. 

Thus we can find the area of a trapezium in terms of its sides. 

§ 18.- If c=0, ABCD becomes a triangle, and its area 
= jV ( - a + 6 + d){a +b- d){a + 5 + rf)(o - 5 + d) . 

Again, if c—a, then also 5 = £f, and ABCD becomes a parallelo- 
gram, and its area takes the indeterminate foim-^, as it should do, 
since four sides do not completely determine a parallelogram. 

F. Quadrilaterals Generally. 

§ 14. A quadrilateral is completely determined when five inde- 
pendent data are given. We consider the following eases. 

(a) When any diagonal and, the perpendieulars on it from the 
opposiie vertices are given. 

The quadrilateral ABCD (fig. 6) -=ABD-^BCD 

-iBD.AE-f^BD.CP 
-4BDCAE + CF); 

or the area is equ^ to half the product of tho diagonal and the 
sum of the perpendiculars. 

If the diagonal BD fall 
withont the figure, as in the 
concave madruateral ABCD 
(fig. 7), men it is clear that 
area ABCD - JBD (AE - OF). 

(3) When the diagonals and 
their included angle are 
given. — ^In the quadrilateral Fig. 6. 

ABCD (fig. 8, p. 16) let BD=A, AO=7;, and angle DEA=o, tlien 
ABCD -ABD-f BCD 

= iBD.AEsina-}-4BD.CEBina (§ 10, 7) 

“ JA( AE -f- CE) sin a 
= 4Aisino; 

or the area is equal to the product of the diagonals and the sine of 
their contained angle. 

Tho same result holds 
when one of the dia- 
gonals falls without the 
quadrilateral, as in fig. 

7, as the reader can easily 
verify. 

(7) When the four 
sides and the angle be- 
tween. the diagonals are 
givm. — ^If a, b, c, d he 
the sides and a the angle 
between the diagonals it can easily he shown that 

area of quadrilatei’al— |(a®-5®-l-c®-d®)tano. 
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(S) When the four sides are given and the opposite angles are 
supplementary. — -In fig. 8 let AB-*o BC=»&, CD«“C, DA*=*rf, 
AC— A, angle ABC— ct, angle A. 

OBA— and let a +0—180“, 

^en 

areaof ABCD - ABC + ABC 

— |a6 sina + sin 0. 

But B 

sin. 0 — sin (1 80“ - a) — sin a , 
therefore 

area of ABCD — i(rt& + cd) sin a . 

This giTes us the area of the 
quadrilateral in terms of the four sides and one angle. 

Again we have 

a® + _ 2rt6 cos a — A® — c“ + rf® - 2 c£Z cos 0 — <5® + d® + 2cd cos a 

as + i3_ea_d2 



therefore 


, and hence 


l + coso— 


and 


2(a6 + cd) 

(tt+& + e-d)(ffl + &-c+d) 

2(i!i6 + cd) 

^ (fl + d + a-i)(c+d-a+5) 

1-coaa- 2(a6 + cd) 

From this we obtain 

sin^a- (1 + eoaa)(l - cos a) 

(i+c+d-aXc + d + o-&)(d + « + S-(s)(fl + 5+c-d) 

" 4(a& + cd)® 

N’owlet ft + 6+c+.d— 2s, 

then \{a3) + cd)sina— V(tf - a)(s- b){s - c)(s -d) ; 

therefore area of ABCD — V (a - a)(s - J)(s - <?)(« - d) , 

or log area— j{log(a-a)+log(s-J) + log(s-c) + log(a-d)} . 

If d— 0, the qua drilateral becomes a triangle, and its area is 
V(s - o)(s - 6)(s -6)8 as before. In ejdracting the sq^uare root of 
sin it we take the positive sign, since the angle a is leas than two 
right angles. 

G. Begular Polygons. 

§ 15. Since a regular polygon is both equilateral and equiangular, 
a circle can be inscribea within it and also described about it, and 
thus the n straight lines drawn 
from the common centre of the 
two circles to the n vertices of the 
polygon divide it into n triangles 
equal in every respect Therefore 
the area of the polygon is equal to n 
times the area of any one of these 
triangles. 

§ 16. JRadius of Inscribed and 
Oireumseribed Circles. — Let AB (fig. 

9)— a be a side of a regular polygon 
of n sides ; let 0 be the centre of 
the inscribed and circumscribed 
circles, CB— r the .radius, of the 
former, and OE— E the radius of the 3- 

latter. The* angle ACB is evidently equal to the wth part of four 
right angles, that is ' 

ACB-^ , and ACB-iACB-^ . 

,„180“ 



Now 

and 

therefore 

and 


AB- 

AB- 


-rtan— 

n 

■Ro{t,180“ 


-axicosecH^ . 


§ 17. Perimeter of Polygon. — ^The perimeter of the polygon of 


n sides is na. i.e., 27trtani^ , or 27iKsia: 

. n ■ 

From this it follows that the perimeters of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed regul^ polygons of n rides of a circle of radius r are 
180“ 

n respectively. 

§ 18. Area of Polygon. . 

(a) In terms of X . — The area of polygon , 

-jiAOB-7tAB,CB-nx r^tani^ . 




{0) In terms of B ,, — The triangle ACB 

-iAC.OBsinACB-p^sin!^ , 

and therefore area of polygon -^wE-sin^.^ . 

(7) In terms o/a.— The triangle ACB 

w « 1 i. 180“ a® .180“ 

-4AB . CB-^ X r- X ^aeot— — jcot— , 

and therefore area of polygon —a® x -^coti^ , 

or Iog4ar0a— log™ + Lcoti^^+2loga- 10 . 

% 

From a and 0 it follows that the areas of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed regular polygons of n sides of a circle of radius r are 

OAAO “I Qr\° 

J7ir®ain — — and ?ir®tan—— respectively. 
n n 

§ 19. In the formula (§18, 7) for the aim of a polygon, the 

factor — coti5^ has a definite value for every value of n, and hence, 
4 n 

if we find its value once for all for a large number of values of n, 
and tabulate the results, we can find the area of a regular polygon 
of » aides by multiplying the square of its side by the approprmte 
tabular value. 

Again, if fl— 1 we have 

r— Jeoti^ and E — Jcosec^^; 

aud thus we obtain in a similar manner the radius of the iuscribed 
and circumscribed circles by multiplying the side by the appro- 
180^ 180° 

priate tabular value of ^cot-^ and J cosec respectively. 

§ 20. The foUowiug table contains the values of j cotl^ and 
180° 180® 

their logarithms, and the values of icoti^ and J cosec for all 
values of n from 8 to 12. 


n 


Logailthms. 

4C0tl|: 

jcoaccl^ 

S 

0-4330127 

r6386006 

0-28867 

-67785 

4 

1-0000000 

0-0000000 

0-60000 

-70710 

6 

1-7204774 

0-2856490 

C-88819 

•85066 

6 

2-5980762 

0-4146610 

0'8e602 

1-0000 

7 

8-8339124 

0-6603746 

1-0883 

1-1628 

8 

4-8284271 

0-6380668 

1-2071 

I'soee 

9 

6-1818243 

0-7911166 

1-87S7 

1-4619 

10 

7-6942088 

0-8861840 

1-6388 

1-6180 

11 

9-8658407 

0-0716876 

1-7028 

17747 

12 

11-1061624 

- 1-0490688 

1-8800 

19318 


Let A denote the area of a polygon of n sides and A' the cor- 
, then 

A-a®A', 

or logA— 2loga + logA'. 

H . — Length of the Badius of Che Insmbed., Bseribcd, and 
Gircumscaihed Circles of a Triangle. 

§ 21. (o) Radius of 

Inscribed Circle . — ^LetO a 

(fig. 10) he the centre of 
the circle inscribed -in 
the triangle ABC_ and 
touching we sides in B, 

E, and F. Join OA, 

OB, and 00. The 

3 ’ea at D, E, F are 
t angles (EuoL iii. 

18"). Let BO=a, OA 
—6, AB— c, and OB 
-OE-OF-r. 

Fow ABC- BOO 
+COA+AOB 



whence 

O) 


Fig. 10. 

=4ar+4&r+ic?’-i(a+& + c)ff'-rtf ; 

area of ABC V8(g-a)(a-&)(s -c) 


and ?a' 
Similarly 


Circles. — Let OB— OE— OF-ra, then 
ABC-AGO+ABO-BOC 

- Wa + - \ara~l{h+o~a)ra • 

area of ABO *<Js{8~a){s-h){a~c) 


-ra(g -a), 

/ a(fi-&)(s-e) 
‘ V 8-a 




'8{8 - a) (s- b) 


a~b . 
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(7) Radhia of Circwniseinbed Circle . — Let AD (fig. 12) the I 
perpendicular from A on the side BC, and AE=2R the diameter 




Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

of the circle, then (End. vi. C) Tve have 
2Rxjp— 6x c, 
therefore ^xap=-dbc . 

Now aj9»=2A, where A denotes the area of ABC ; 
ianoe 

4A 4vs(s - a){a - 6)(a - c) 

MaampU . — ^Let a=13, 6*=14, and c«-16 : then r will he found 
to he 4, r„ I04, n 12, r„ 14, and R 

Seotion II. — Plane FiaxmEa contained by Cueyed Lines. 

A. The Circle. 

§ 22. CireumfereTux of a Circle . — ^If we inscribe in any circle a 
regular polygon of n sides, and also circumscribe a regular polygon 
of the_ same number of sides, it is clear that the penmeter of the 
circle is intermediate between the perimeters of the inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons, and that tlie difference between the peri- 
. meters of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons can be made as 
small as we fdease by sufficiently increasing ». A similar state- 
ment holds with reference to the areas of the circle and the in- 
scribed and circumscribed polygons. With the above assumptions 
it is easily proved that the circumference of a circle bears a constant 
ratio to its diameter. Hence we have < 

Circumference = 0 = constant x radius = constant x r. 

It is usual to denote this constant by 2ir, and therefore 

'C-=2jr?*— ird, where d is the diameter of the circle. 

§ 28. Numerical Valm of v . — The constant tt being, os can be 
easily proved, an interminable decimal, we can only approximate 
to its value, but this we can do to any degree of accuracy we please. 

If s and er denote resjwctively a side of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons of n sides, and s' and o' a side of the inscribed 
and circumscribed polygons of 2n sides, it can easily be shown that 


(j8)a'2-2r j r - - (4a)a | , 



Vra-Cis'ia 

where r is the radius of the circle. | 

If we take r—4 we find, by means of these formulae, and by 
assuming the value of s when «— 6, that the perimeter of inscribed 
polygon of 96 sides— 3 '140 . ... , and the perimeter of circum- 
scribed polygon of 96 sides— 8 T42. ... 

From this we learn that the circumference of the circle, in this 
case ir, is greater than. 8 •140- .... and less than 8-142 . , 

and therefore as far as the second place of decimals 
ir-3-14. 

By taking greater and greater values of n we obtain closer and 
closer approximations to nr. 

The preceding method for approximating to' the value of nr is the ■ 
simplest afforded by element^ geometry, and is also tbs oldest ; 
but better and more rapid methods are furnished hy the higher 
mathematics. , The calculation of nr has been carried to 707 places 
of decimals, the following being the first 20 figures in the result: — 
8-14169266368979828846, , 

For aJl practical purposes it is sufficient to take 

§ 24. The following table contains the functions of nr that are of 
most frequent occurrence in mensuration; — 1 


§ 26. Uhiis of Angular Measurement. — In measuiing lines we 
select some line of constant length as the standard or unit ; simi- 
larly in measuring angles we require to take some angle of constant 
mamitude as unit angle. The right 
an^e is by its nature the simplest unit P ^ 

angle, but, for convenience, we take the B 

■jVrth part of a right angle for unit, and X 
call it a degree, which is subdivided / / X \ 

into sixty equal parts called minutes, / j/ \ 

and these again into sixty equal parts I Je_ 

called seconds. For theoretical purposes \ ^ } 

we define the unit angle to be ^ angle \ j 

suitended ai the centre of a, circle ly an \ 

are equal to the radius. This angle we 

call a “radian.” In many treatises the 

radian measure of an angle is called ^3^ 

the circular measure. 

§ 26. The radian is a constant angle. — Let OA (fig. 13) — arc AB 
— r, then AOB- radian, and let AOD— 90®; then 
arc AD— 4 x 2irr— inri ’ ; 

and, since angles at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand (Enel. vi. S3), 

number of degi’eea in radian AOB AB r _ 2 
number of degrees in AOD AD iwr ir ' 
therefore number of degrees in radian 

„ 90“ X A « 67“- 2957796 = constant 

ff 

§ 27. Nuutber of Nadians in any Angle. —Let AOC (fig. 18) be 
any angle, AOB the radian, and A0=s ; then 

number of radians in AOO AC s . 
one radian " AB r ’ 

therefore number of radians in AOO— 

r 

If AOO— 90°, then s— Jirr, and number of radians— 4x > there are 
thus nr radians in two and 2ir in four right angles. 

When r— 1 we have number of radians — s, and hence in some 
treatises for the number of radians in an angle we find the length 
of the arc given. 

§ 28. To transfer from degn-ecs to radians and conversely. — Let a; 
denote the number of degrees in an angle, and 6 the number of 

radians in the same, then, since •7^”=“ > 


§ 29, The following table contains the values of 6 for values of 
a; up to 180®, and also for minutes and seconds. 


1 

Badiau, 

1 

Badlaa. 

1 

P 

Endian. 

Utnntee. 

Badian. 

•0 

Seconds. 

Radi- 

an. 

•000 

1 

■0174683 

61 

1 •0846608 

127 

2-1US484 

1 

002900 

1 

0048 

3 

■0849068 

62 

1-0821041 

122 

2-1298017 

2 

006818 

2 

0097 

a 

■0623699 

63 

1-0996674 

128 

2-1467660 

8 

008727 

8 

0145 

4 

■0698182 

64 

1-1170107 

124 

2-1642083 

4 

011686 

4 

0194 

6 

■0872686 

m 

1-1844640 

126 

2-1816816 

6 

014644 

6 

0242 

6 

•1047198 

68 

1-1519178 

126 

2-1991149 

6 

017468 

6 

0291 

7 

•1221780 

67 

1-1698706 

127 

3-2165682 

7 

020862 

7 

0330 

8 

■1896263 

68 

1-1868289 

128 

2-2840214 

8 

028271 

8 

08B8 

9 

■1670796 

69 

1-2042772 

129 

3-2614747 

9 

026180 

9 

0486 

10 

•1746829 

70 

1-2217806 

180 

2-2689280 

10 

029080 

10 

0486 

20 

■8490669 

80 

l-8962e34 

140 

2-4434610 

20 

068178 

20 

0970 

80 

■6286988 

00 

1-6707968 

160 

2-6179989 

30 

087266 

30 

1464 

40 

■6981817 

100 

1-7468293 

160 

2-7926268 

40 

116366 

40 

1939 

00 

•8726646 

110 

1 -9198622 

170 

2-9870697 

60 

146444 

60 

2424 

60 

1-0471976 

120 

2-0048981 

180 

3-1416927 

60 

174683 

60 

2909 
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As 831 BTam pIfl of the use of this table we proceed to find the 
value of 6 when a:— 68° 46' 17" ‘8. 

■Wh6na!-=68° e-=l-1868239, 
aj=40' -0116355, 

£e= 6' 0= *0014544, 
aj-lO" 0“ -0000486, 
jB- 7" 9- *0000339, 
wTifl when a!=»0"*8 g— -0000039, 
therefore when a5'»68° 45' 17" -8 5—1-2000001 . 

§ 30. Combining the results of §§ 27 and 28 we obtain 

f \ a s , 180 a . 

(a) 5— — , anda— . > 

r IT r 

(t) s-rS-jfj.ra. 

§ 31. Lengffi of Arcs of Circles.— ’niB following are the more im- 
portant cases: — 

(o) In term of tTie chord, of the arc and the radius of the drcU . — 
Let AB (fig. 14)— 2c, AC— r, and AEB— a, then 

AJ)-=iAB— c— rsiniO, whence C is known, and therefore 
the arc a is found (§ 30, y). 

(6) In terons of the heigTvt of the arc and the radius of the drch . — 
Let DE—A-— height of axe, then 

CD-CE-DB-r-A, 

CD r-h 
■"AO" r ■’ 
whence C is found, and therefore a . 

F 


and 


cos JO = 




Kg. 14, Kg. 16. 

§ 32. Huygens's Approximation to the Len^ of a Circular Are , — 
Let AB (fe. 16) — p he the chord of the arc AEB, and AE— EB— g 
that of hafi the are, then the arc AEB— J (Sg -p) approxiinately. 
For, let r denote the radius, a the arc AEB, and 29 the angle 

ACB, then • Again, AB-p-2AD-2rsin5-2r8in-i- ; 


IT ow sin fl — j-^ ~ ^ 

fflelifote y-2r;| - Icc. : 


s» 


-&c. 


Similarly 


"2.3. 2 .3. 4, 6. 16. r* 

, a* -a® , 

5 — 5 3 — ^5 + :; — 5 1 e Sj 


2,3, 4 .r8 2 , 8 . 4 . 6 . 64 . r* 

Hence, neglecting powers of be- 
yond the fbnrth, we obtain 

approadmaiely, „ 

Inpractiee it -is sometlmea more 
convenient to 'hse the e 9 ,nivalent 
form ' r ; ■ , 

§33. Area qf Sedor 

Let the sector he, OAB (%. =16). . tw ib ■ 

Dindathe aroAB into ftar^parts, ^ 

slid draw the chorda of fihesa , Let B denote the pwimeter of, the 
line- AB, A the area of tihe polygon ADB, and p the alti- 



tude of any one of the n eq^ual triangles of which this polygon is 
nmde up. , .r. , 

How in the limit, when n is indefinitely increased, P becomes 
the arc AB— a, a result which we symbolize thus— 

Tj P— arcAB— a. 

Similarly T P “ radius — r . 

Again, the area of the sector is equal to the area of the polygon 
when the broken line AB becomes the arc AB, that is, 

sector-L,j=«-^=L„=« iP x x L„^P • 

— Jra. 

§ 84. Let S denote the area of a sector of a circle, then, by means 
of the above result and § 27, we have 
(a) S-Ja?-, 

(j8) S=Jr5 . r-ir35. 

§ 86. We proceed to find the area of a sector of a circle in the fol- 
lowing additional cases : — 

(a) WTien the chord of the sector and the radius of the drcle are 
given. — In fig. 14 let AB — 2<;, and let AC=r, then wc have 
.ACB AD c . 

2 “AO” r ' 

whence ACB and therefore 6 is known, and S can he found by § 34. 

ACB has two values, the smaller one giving the area of the minor, 
and the larger that of the major conjugate sector, 

(3) WTien the chord and hdght of the chord are given. — Let 
DE (fig. 14) -h and AB-2c, then 

AC2-j-3-AD2+DC2-c2-f(r-7i)2, whence 


<?+h^ 

2h 


( y x6 
\aux^ej 


and therefore by previous case the ai-ea con he found. 

(y) When the chord cend cmgle subtended at the centre are given. 
— Let AB (fig. 14) —2c and ACB— 5, then 
c . ACB c 

__sm-^, orr-;:^^, 

therefore area of sector— 

§ 86. Area of a Circle , — ^The circle being a sector whose arc is the 
whole circumference we obtain at once 

area of circle— Jr x a— Jr x 2irr— vr®. 

An independent proof • of this proposition might be given by 
means of the insenbed and circumscribed polygons, and from the 
area of a circle the area of a sector can be deduced. - The infini- 
tesimal calculus affords a simple and eluant proof (see § 44). 

§ 37. If A denote the area, r the radius, d-2r the diameter, and 
of a circle, we have 
A— TTT®, 

A— Jx2irrxr— JO, 


0 circumference c 
(a) 

(P) 


( 8 ) 


^ ir47*® iriP 

Whence we see that the area of a circle is obtained by multiplying 

(а) the square of its radius by ir— 8-14169, 

(j8) fhe radius by half the circumference, 

(y) fbe square of the circumference by -07967 , 

47r 

(б) the square of the diameter by Jir— *78639 

§ 88; Afflin, from the above formiila we deduce 


(«) 

03) 


r-^A- 
Vn- 


•6641896 X A, 
1*1288792 X A, 


ffir 

(y) . c-2V;A=8 -6449077 X A, 

thus obtaining radius, diameter, and cu-cnmference from area. 

§ 39. Area of a Circular Ring.—liet r and rj denote the radii of 
the outer and inner circles respect- 
ively (flig. 17), then the area of the 
space between them 

— wr® - wr ? — ir{r + r^Xr - r^) . 

The circles need not be oonoentrio, 
and the reader should note that the 
area of the ring, is equal to &e area 
of an dlipae whose major and minor 
axes are r+ri and r-r^ (see § 61), 

§ 40. Area of the Sector qf cm 
Annulus . — Let angle AC©— 5 in fig. 

17, Idien the area of ABED 

—sector AGB - sector DOE Kg. 17. 

-|6(»*+r,)(r-ri), 
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Again, let AB=Z, DE=Zi, and CA-CD=r-)i=-/t, then 
r = A and \ therefore 

r+rj— ^(Z + Zi), and 

area of sector • 

§ 41 . Area of a Segment of a Circle. — (a) When the roAim and the 
cmgle suUend^ cd tlie centre are given.— In fig. 14, let AEB ha a 
1 of a circle, then its area 


— sector AO B- triangle ACB. 

= 4r«fl-4»-3sin0(§§9, 34) 

= |r5(fl-sme). 

If the se^ent be greater than a semicircle sin 0 is negative and 
the formula becomes 

4ra(0+sin0), 

as is also geometrically evident. 

We might in a similar manner find the area of a segment of a circle 
(j 8 ) when the chord and radius are given, 

( 7 ) when the chord and its height are given, 

(S) w^hen the radius and height of the chord are given, 

(e) when the chord and angle subtended by the chord are given. 
In aU these cases the method of proceeding is obvious, a segment 
being the difference between a sector and a triangle. 

§ 42. Areaof a Lune . — Let ADB and ACB (fig. 18) be two seg- 
ments of circles, then the area of 
the lune ADBC 

—segment ADB - segment ACB. 

Hence if we so choose our data that 
we can determine the areas of the 
two segments we have only to taka 
their difference to find the area of _ 
the lune. A 

§ 43. Area of a Circular Zone.— „ 

Let AB and CD (fig. 19) be two 
parallel chords, then the area of the zone ABOD 

= circle - segment AHB - segment DFC ; 
or — segment AID + teapezium ABOD -t- segment BGC 

—2 segment AED+ trapezium ABCD. 

§ 44. The lOTiNiTESiMAii Oaloultjs (g'.n.) fumishea a simple and 
elegant proof of the formulee for the areas of a circle and a sector. 
If be the equation to a plane curve referred to rectangular 




For example, let AOP (fig. 20) be 0 , then area of circle 
“ as before. 

■VO ^ 

The area of a sector can be found in a similar manner. 

B. The Parabola. 


§ 46. Length of an Arc of any Plane Curve . — If a plane curve be 
referred to rectangular axes, then the length of any arc of the 
curve 

-A (** 

taken between proper limits, i.e., the extremities of the arc. See 
IotinitesimaIi Calcultis. 

§ 47. Arc of a Parabola . — Let the axes of coordinates be the axis 


axes, then the area between the curve, the axis of x, and two 
ordinates corresponding to the abscissse a and 6 is represented by 
the integral 

Let X and y be the coordinates of P (fig. 20 ), then if OP— r the 
equation to the circle is 2 /^— r® -»®, and therefore 

area of quadrant AOB—^ Vr®-a^’da; 

*'r.r^ . -lx X w irr® 

and therefore area of whole circle— wr®. 

§ 45. If the equation to a plane curve be given in polar coordi- 
nates, the area bounded by two radii and the curve is equal to 





Q' 

Fig. 21. 

of X and the tangent at the vertex A (fig. 21), then, the equation 
to the parabola being 2wi», where m— 2 ffi — 4 latus rectum, we 
have 


=.-^, and hence 


where 0 ^ and 0 a are the values of 0 corresponding to the limiting 
radii. 


dy°° 

therefore whole arc PAP'= 

Since yl -2masi, the formula may be written 

arc PAF- Vi^J-h^log. . 

§ 48. Area of a Parabola. — ^Taking the equation to the parabola 
in the form j/®- 4pa!, we get 

area of segment PAF (fig. 21)—^ 

From these formulse we see that the area of a parabolic segment 
varies directly as the cube of the square 
root of the abscissa, and directly as the 
cube of tbe ordinate, and that it is equal 
to I rectangle PQQ'F, or | triangle PTP . 

A similar relation holds for we segment 
cut off by any chord, and thus the area of 
any parabolic segment can be determined in 
terms of any data that are sufficient to de- 
termine the segment. 

§ 49. Area of a Parabolic Zone . — ^Let 
PM (fig. 22) -2/1, QN-yj, AM-aj, AN-®j, 
and let the creates he inclined to the axis 
at an angle a. 

Area of zone PQQ'F- segment PAP' 

■ W 

Fig. 22. 

How y? - 4pa!i and y\ — 4p!Baj therefore , and hence on 

substituting for p we have area of zone 

C. The Ellipse. 

§ 60. Ciremrtfermee of an equation to the ellipse 

Ijoing ^ * where a and 5 axe the semiaxes, we have 
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and therefore (fig. 23) 

dx ahf 

arc of q^oadrant | | ^ dx^ where 

This integral may he shown to be equal to the series 

ire*/' , ff* 1 , 3 e* 1 . 32 . 66 ® \ 

2 V ^ 22 22 . 42 £2 . 42 . 62 J 

a rapidly converging series when e is a small fraction* 

By hiking more and more 
terms of the above series we can 
approximate as nearly as we 
please to the eiinuniference of an 
ellipse. Eor example, we have 
quadrant AB 

to a first approximation; 
hence whole circumference 

§ 51. Area of an Ellipse .— Lave at once 

area— 4^ydaj4— s/a^-ot^dx. 

Bnt^^ is the area of the quadrant of a circle of radius 

a. Thus 

area of eUipse-iA (§ 44) 


I 

‘ “ 

K 

Aj 

0 

V 




Fig. 23 


The following proof is worth the reader’s attention. By a well- 
known theoreni in conic sections the orthogonal projection, of a 
circle on a^ven plane is an ellipse. Now, ii A denote the area oi 
any plane ^ure, A' the area of the protected figure, and 8 the angle 
between the planes it can easily he ^own, hy divid^ the two 
areas by planes indefinitely near to each other and pemendicnlar 
to the common section of the planes, that 
Acosfl— A'. 

In the case of the circle and ellipse A— ira® and cos 5— A j 

i ^ 

hence area of allipse— wa® x —— ira6 . 

§ 62, Area of m MUpse in term of a Pair of Corrugate Diama- 
ters . — ^Let ^ and V denote the semiconjugate diameters, and a the 
angle between them, then by an elementary property of the ellipse 
a6— aVsina ; 

hence area of ellipse— ira'S'shia. 


If the axes of coordinates ha inclined at an EUigle a, we multiply 
the above results by siua to obtain the correct ai’eas. 



§ 56. Ana hmnded ly an Eyp&rbola and Us Asymptotes, —The 
equation of on hyperbola referred to its asymptotes is of tho form 
a!y=c®. 

Let CM' {fig. 26) -aq, CM-a^s, Q'M'-=2/i>Q then, if a be 

the angls between the asymptotei 

area of QMM'Q'— /**‘yainada: 

JX2 

»=c*Bino/*^^ A = g2guioilog^/.^ eSgin alogy— \ , 
jxz » \ *2 / \ 2/1 / 

c® , c® 

smee as,— — and®,- — . 

^ Vi ^ Vs 

Now c»— andsino— and tlierefora 

(tt) ■ area-4a&log,^A^=. . 

Again, let then 

» therefore 

Vi'-Vi 

Again, since 

iaiyisma-4c®8ina— JiCayaSina , 
we have triangle QOM— Q'OM', and hence 

the sector QCQ'— QMM'Q'. 

The corresponding results for n rectangular hyperbola are ob- 
tained by sabstitating in the above formulae |a®for c® and 1 for 
sin a. 


D. The Syperhola. 

§ 68. Area qfa Segsneni of an ffyperbola. —The equation of an 
hyperbola being ^ , we have 

y-Ava?-r?; hehoe (fig. 24) 
area of the segment PAF — 2 

- AafiVSrrS® - n51og.(s±^^^E?^ 


ctblogt 

§ 64, .^ea tf qf an Hyperbola — ^The sector PAFC i 

equal to triangle PCF-s^ent FAF 


' -ar^yi- j snij/^ - ailog.^^4..|L^ j 

■; -rt}log,(^^^j. 

P:Iq'Q ^ ^ Syperbola.—ln fig. 24 the zone 

- segment QAQ' - segment PAP' 

; where 

TOi, Pi and Xj, are the coordinates of P and Q respectively, ' 


SbOTIOK III,— PLAIfE Ikbeoitlar, Reotilineal, and Curvi- 

XINEAXi FiOUREB. 

A. Irregular Rectilineal Eigwres, 

§ 57. Tie area of any irrogalar polygon can bo foTtnd by dividing 
it into triangles, trapeziums, Ac., in the most convenient manner* 
and adding together all the areas. For example, 

ABGDEF (fig. 26)=0KB-hBKHA+AHF+FGE+EQID + Dia 



Fig. 26. 


Fig. 27. 


It may sometimes happen that some of the component figures 
have to be aubtraoted instead of added; for example, 

ABODE (fig. 27)-AI’HE+ BCG- AFGB - EDH. 

_ § 68. Again, the irregular lectilin^ figure PiPn . , . P-P. (fig, 
28) can^ be broken up into a series of triauglas and tinpemums as 
snowu in the figure, and heuce its area can be fotmd. 

§69. A figure made up of straight lines may ha measured by 
cutting it up into triangles bylines drawn, from some one vertex to 
the others. For expanse (fig. 29), 


ABGDEF - ABO + AOD + A DE + AEF. 
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If the polygon be concave some of the triangles will hare to be I 
subtracted. 


d 

h 

Pfi 

F ] 

5 D C 



For other methods of approximation, see Rankine’s Hules aiid 
Tables. 

§ 63. Area of an Irregular Curvilincal Figure . — For rough ap- 
proximations the following, called the trapezoidal method, may he 
used : — 

Divide AjAn (fig. 34) into n equal parts, and through the points 

P n-a P: 


Now PQR-PLMQ-f-QMNE-PLNR. 

But PLMQ-PLM + QMP=PLM-t-QLM 

— iPL-LMsino-t-4QM'LM8in(180°-o) (§ 9, 0) 
-KaSj-aiXj/i-t-jrJsina. 

Similarly QMNR=.i(a 53 -a!j)(yj-l-j/a)aina, 

and PLNR — ^(*3 - ajj) ( 2/3 -t- j/j) sin o ; hence 

area of PQR- Jsin a{yi(ajj - ajj) -f- y^{x^ - aji) -|- - * 2 ) } ; 
or in the notation of determinants 

-isina I 1 1 1 I 


I Vi 2 /s 2/3 I 

When the axes are rectangular sin a— sin 90®= 1, and the formula 
for the ai’ea becomes 

i{2/i(®s - <»8) + 2/s(iBs - ai) + 2/s(a!i " i“s)} 

-i I 1 1 1 I 


I Vi 2/s 2/3 I 

§ 61. The area of any rectilineal figure of n sides can b.o found by 
taking any point within the figure and joining it to the n vertices 
of the figure, thus dividing it into n triangles the area of each of 
which can be obtained as in the preceding case. 

We may, however, find the area of the figure dkectly. 

For example, in 81 

PQ RST = PP'TT + TTYS'S -i- SS'R'R - RR'Q'Q - QQ'PT, 
and in fig. 32 

PQRSTD - PFU'D" + RR'Q'Q + TT'S'S - PPQ'Q - RR'S'S - TTTJ'U. 


0| P'r Q'S' 
Pig. 31. 


0| FR'g" T'S' tTx 
Fig. 32. 


B. Irregular Ourvilmeal Figures. 

§ 62. Length of any Qurm . — If we divide the given arc into an 
even number of intervals and re- 3 

card these as approximately circu- 

lar, we can find an approximation p E 

to the length of the arc by means /j / 

of Huygens’s formula, § 82. For f / \ V\ 


mple, if we divide ABO (% 88) 
into four parts in D, B, and and \ / W\ 

draw the chords AD, AB, DB, BE, ^ ^ 

BO, and EO. then ^ S3. C 

axe AO - AD DB -i- BE + EO -t- J( AD + DB -t- BE -1- EC - AB - BC) 
approximately. 



§ 60. Area of a Polygon in tmna of the Coordinates of its Angular 
Points . — Let the coordi- 
nates of P, Q, E (fig. 80) be Y/ 

2/1), (a:s» 2/2)» and (*3, y^) / 

respectively, and let the / 

axes be inclined at an angle / p Q 

a. Draw PL, QM, and RN / 

parallel to OY, then / / 1 

LM-OM-OL-a:,,-®!, / //[ / / 

MN=ON-OM-a!3-®a, / |/ / 

and ^ IT M N X 

NL-ON-OL=®a-a:i. Fig. 80. 

Now PQR-PLMQ-f-QMNR-PLNR. 

But PLMQ-PLM-i-QMP=PLM-t-QLM 


Fig. 34. 

of division draw the ordinates, called by surveyors offsets, A^Pj, 
AjPj, &c. 

Let AiPi=Si, AjPa—Sj, &c., AnPn— ««, and 

AjA 2 =AjA 3= . > . =A,i_iAB=ffi. 

Join PiPj, PaPs, &c., then the area of the polygon AiAnPnP2Pi 
“ A1A2P2P2 - 1 - A2A8P8P2-I- .... + An-lAnPiiPn-l 
’“4®(*1 + ^s) + 4®(S2 + *3)+ .... +4®(^n-l-l-SB) (§ 18, a) 
“®{j(Si-i-Sn) +82 + ^8+ ■ • ■ •+^»-l}- 
If we take 71 sufficiently great the difference between the area of 
the polygon and the curvilinBal figure can be made as small as we 
please, in other words, the smaller we make a the more accurately 
will the above formula represent the area of the cm'vilinaal figure. 
The curve may either be 

wholly convex or whoRy concave _ C p D..— & 

to the line AjAn, or partly con- p C 

vex and partly concave. p ^ — g" " ^ g p 

§ 64, Simpson’s Pule . — Let ' * 

AjAn (fig. 84) be divided into 
an even number of equal parts, 
and as before through the points 
of division draw the ordinates 

J •^2^S> 

Let AiAgPoP, (figs. 86 36) be ^ ^ j, ^ ^ ^ 

a part of tbe figure thus di- - ' ® * a 5 

vided; join PjPg, and through 35 Pig. gg. 

Pj draw BO parallel to P1P8 to ® ® 

meet AjP, in B and AgPs in C. Conceive a parabola to be drawn 
through PiPgPg having its axis parallel to the ordinates, then 
AiPiPaFgAg— trapezium AiPiDPsAaiparabolic segment PjPaPs 
- a{Si -f Sg) ± fa { ea~4(si -f ffg) } “ ia(ai + 4s2 + Sg) . 

Now when the points Pi,P3,p8 are near each other the parabolic 
emrve will coincide very nearly with the given curve; hence 
AjPiPjPg A b - 4a(si -I- 4^2 + Sg) very nearly. 

Similarly AgPgPj Aj = ^a{s^ -1-454-1- Sg ) , &c. ; 
hence whole area of figure 

”4®{^l + *»+2(5g-f53-l- .... -hSn-2) + 4(52 + ®4+ • ■ • • + Sn-l)} J 
whence the rule add together tbe two extreme ordinates, twice 
the sum of the intermediate odd ordinates, and four times thd sum 
of the even ones, and multiply this result by one-third of the common 
distance between the ordinates; the result is the area, — accurately if 
the curved boundary he the arc of a parabola, in other cases ap- 
proximately. 

The curve may either he wholly convex or wholly concave to the 
line AiA«, or partly convex and partly concave, provided in the 
latter case the points of contrary flexure occur only at the odd 
ordinates, for otherwise the intermediate arcs could not be even 
approximately parabolic, "'^en points of contr^ flexure occur 
ordinates may be drawn at these points, and the intermediate arcs 
being found separately may be added to obtain the whole area, 

§ 65. In the two preceding sections we investigated two formnlse 
for approximating to the areas of curvilinear figures. We now 
proceed to consider the subject more generally. 



Ai Ap Ap-M An+i 

Fig. 87. 

Let the equation to the curve PiPpPn+i (fig. 87) agree with the 
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1 y=A-f-Ba!+C.'e®+ .... + Kaj" for % 4-1 points between 
Pj and Pm+ 1 , then the area of the curvilinear figure bounded by the 
straight lines A^Pi, AiA„+i, and An+iPn+i and the curve PiPn+i 
will agree very nearly mth the curvilinear figure bounded by the 
same straight lines and the curve whose equation is y'-A4-Ba!4- 

Caj®+ and the greater the number of common points 

the closer will be the agreement. 

Let AiA„+i be divided into n equal parts, each equal to A, then 
AiA„-^-i=«^ Now 
wheua^O, 

when aj— A, ij’=‘y^-^A.+ 'Rh + Ck?+ .... 4-Kh“j 
wIieniC-2A, y=yg«>A-t-B(2A)4-C(2A)®+ .... 4-K(2A)»i 

wheuic-iJA, y“*y,+i'=’A+B(yA) + C(2jA)"4- .... -tKOjA)"} 

whena!-9iA, y=»22n-n’“A4-B(iiA)4-C(?iA)*^4- .... +K(iiA)’*. 

B*Pom these rai-l equations the »4-l quantities A, B, . . . . K 
can be determined as functiona of j/j, j/n, , . . . 2 ^n+.i 5 and h. 

IjTezt let AjAn+x be divided into m equal parts each equal to h. 

Thus and hence A— ^ 


Now 

the area of the rectangle A,Ap+iP,R 

—ApAp-l-iX AjPp 

But 

ApPp— yp— A4-B(2 jA)4-C(^A)®4- . . . 

. -t-Z(pA)“ 


+ 



m \ HI J 

V Ki J 

since 




m ’ 


and 

Aj,Ap+i-A-i|^‘ ; 


therefore area of Aj,B 



Hh\ •— .... 
(to »i® 


Hence 

the area of the whole figctre 







where S„— l»»+2’‘4-S’‘4- . . -pm". 

Now if we tate the limit of each of the terms 

^ A §1 . , , 

971 ^ m* ^ OftS ’ • . < • j 

WB obtain ares of curvilinear figure 

-«A| A+-|«A+.^»2A8+ .... 

From this general result we can deduce “ Simpson’s Rule ” and 
also MBother rule called •’ Weddle’s Eule," 

Tfos let n w2 j that is, assume that Ae curre under eonsidecration 
has thrw p^s in common with the . curve whose equation is 
0** f.o,^ with, a parabola, tbpn 

yi-A, 

yj-A+BA +CAB, 

A4'2BA+4CAa. 

Now the area is. approximately 

-2A{a - bJB2A+ JC22A‘'} 

--iA{6A+6BA 4>8CA3} 

, Simpson’s Rule. 

If we now put we have area of curvilinear figure 
-6A{A +^6644-106%®+ iD6*AS +IE6*A«+- WA” 4- fG6«A»} . 
Now yi-A, - , 

S^a"*A+BA-f 0A»4- ; . L . 4-GA» 

y7-A + BC6A; + C(6A)34’ , . . . G{6A)B 

of equations wa can detennina A, B, G, . . , G 
values so obtamed in the above expr^n wa 
obtain the foUojsmg remariable formula for the approSnate area : 



This formn^ sailed Weddle’s Rule, gives the closest approximation 
to the curvilinear area that can bo obtained A 

by any simple rule. 

We are now in a position to find the 
approxiinate area of any irregulai- piano 
figure. For the given figure can be 
divided into plane rectilinear and cur- 
vilinear figures, the areas of which can 
be separately determined by the rules 
already given. For exam pis, AP<3RS 
(fig. 38) 

-ABC+APD + BRO-DQB-ASO. 

PART II. SOLIDS. 

SuOTroN I. Solids ooNTAiNEn by Flakes, 

A. Prisms, Pyramids, md. Pi-wmatoids. 

§ 66. Volume of ct Right Prism. —fivei let the prism be a rect- 
angular parallelepiped (fig. 39), and 
let the side AB contain a units of 
length, BO I units of length, and 
CD e units of length. If we divide 
AB into a equal parts, BO into h 
equal part^ and CD into c equal 
parts, and if, through the points of 
division we draw planes parallel to 
the sides of the parallelepiped, these 
planes will divide it into a series 
of parallelepipeds, whose edges are 
each equal to the unit of length. 

Each horizontal layer contains ab 
of these cubes, and since there are o 
layers the whole number of cubes 
will be oSc. But each of these is the unit of volume, and therefore 

Volume of ABCD-a6c-aJ x c— area of base ABO x altitude e. 

In tbe above demonstration we have assumed the edges to be 
commenBuxable, birt from § 2 it follows that the proof will hold 
also when the edges axe incomttienanrable. If the parallelepiped 
be out a plane BGE it will be divided into two equal triangular 
right prisms, and henoe 

volume of righttriongnlar prism « 4a5 x c-^areaof its base x altitude. 
Since every prism can be divided into triangular prisms as in fig. 
40, we have at once 

volume of right prism A'ABODE-A'ABO+A'ACD4*A'ADE 
-ABC X BB'4- ACD X CCy-f ADE x DD' 

- ( ABO 4- ACD 4- ADE) X altitude 

. (since BB'’— CC' ■■ DD' * altitude) 

- area of base ABODE x altitude. 





Fig. 40. Fig. 41. 

the right section 

X-V let A! denote its area and A the area of 

B D E , Let I denote the length of the prism, h its 
between the planes A'E'O'D'E' and 

Oonce^ the part above the right section placed at the other 
extomity of the prism. Then we have a right prism, whose 
of A*(|7 iV^^ ^ ’ ^’**'^ "‘Acos 05, since A^ is the projection 

and 


voltime»A'xZ-Acos«x-i2L=,AxA • 

cosa , 

to the TO. of its bTO noda. 
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§ 68. Surface of a Prism. — Since the lines A"B", B"C”, &c. (fig. 
41), which make up the perimeter of the right section are all m 
one plane perpendicular to the parallel edges A' A'", B'B'", &c., they 
are perpendicular to these edges and are therefore the altitudes of 
the parallelograms A'B'B'"A_ , B'C'C'"B"', &c., respectively. The 
lateral surface of the prism is equal to the sum of these parallelo- 
grams, and therefore 

= A'A"' X A"B" + B'B'’ X B"C" + 

-A'A"'(A"B"-t-B"0"-i- 
since A'A'" «- B'B'" »= &c. ; 

or the lateral surface of any prism is equal to the perimeter oi its 
right section multiplied by the length of the prism. 

If the prism be right, that is, if the faces be perpendicular to the 
base, then its lateral surface is equal to the perimeter of its base 
multiplied by its length. 

The whole surface of any prism is obtained by adding to tho 
lateral surface the areas of its bases. 

§ 69. If the prism be regular, that is, if the bases be regular 
polygons, then 

area of base—a^x where n is the number 

of sides each of length a, and therefore 

volume—a^ ^ JL cot^^ x h , 

4 n 

where h is the altitude of the prism. 

Again, if the prism be right and regulai’, then 

its lateral surface“na^-t-2a®x JLcot?^^ . 

4 n 

§ 70. Volume (f a Pyramid. — Let VABO (fig. 42) be for sim- 
plicity a triangular pyramid. Divide Y A into n equal portions, and 
through the points of section diw 
planes paraUel to the base ABC, and 
through BO and through the inter- 
sections of these planes with VBO draw 
planes parallel to YA. Let h denote 
the altitude of the pyramid, then the 
distance of the base of the r'^ prism 
from the vertex Y 


MENSUEATION 

therefore whole surface *=base + lateral surface 

4 7t * V 4 n 
‘uaf a 180“ , \ 

"t(t“‘ S-+ V — j ■ 



have 

base of r*** prism 

A “ ^ AS " > 

since, by a well-known theorem in solid 
geometry, the areas of sections of a pyramid made by planes parallel 
to the base are proportional to the squares of their altitudes. 

Thus we have 

base of r*** prism A, and therefore 


its volume. 


.^AxA(§ 67) 

71* 71 


+7^-t- . . . 


Therefore volume of whole pyramid 

or the volume of any pyramid is eqnal to one-third of the area of its 
base multiplied by its height. 

Prom this we see that pyramids on equal bases are to one another 
as their altitudes. 

If the pyramid be regular, that is, if its base be a regular polygon 
the perpendicular through whose centre passes through the vertex, 

its volume™ i x x x h . 

4 71 

§ 71. Sv/rface ofaBegular Pyramid , — ^The lateral surface of the 
regular pyramid YABCDEP (fig. 43) is equal to the sum of the areas 
of the n congruent triangles which make up the lateral surface of 
the pyramid. 

^ow area of triangle YAB— JAB x YQ ; hence whole lateral sur- 
face— j7tAB*YQ-—ii^Z, where I is the slant height and a the length 
ef the side of the base. 

Again, if YO- A -altitude of pyramid, we have 

?-YG-VY0H0G3- ^;i2+.^oots^. 




Pig. 43. 

§ 72. The Prismatoid.—li we have a polyhedron whose bases are 
two polygons in paraUel planes, the number of sides in each being 
the same or different, and if we so join the vertices of these bases 
that each line in 

order forms a triangle ? 

with the preceding 
line and one side of 
either base, the fignre 
80 formed is c^ed 
a “priamatoid,*’ and 
holds in stereometry 
a position similar to 
that of the trapezium 
in planimetry. To 
make the investiga- 
tion of the volume 
of the prismatoid os 
simple as possible, 
we take the case 
where the lower base 
is a polygon of four 
and the upper one or 
three sides. 

Let ABODEFG 
(fig. 44) be the pris- 
matoid, of which 
ABC or A, is the 
upper and DEPG- or 
An the lower base, 
and let HLM be the JPifr 44, 

section equidistant from the bases. Take any point P in this 
section and join it to the corners of tho prismatoid. We thus 
divide the polyhedron into two pyramids PABC and PDEPG, 
and a series of polyhedra of which CPDE may bo taken as a 
specimen. 

Let h be the altitude of tho prismatoid, then \h is the altitade of 
each of the pyramids PABC, PDEPGr, and hence 
volume of PABC — and 
volume of PDEPG— JftAj. 

Again join PH, PL, and LD, then 

volume of CPDE —2 volume of CPDL, 
since DE-2HL, 

and volume of CPDL— 2 volume of CPHL , 
hence volume of CPDE— 4 volume of CPHL. 

How volume of CPHL— J A x area of HLP, and therefore volume 
of CPDE— X area of HLP. 

Similarly the volume of every such polyhedron is ^ A x the area 
of its own portion of the middle section. Hence if Aj denote the 
area of the middle section we have 

volume of prismatoid— 

— J’Ai( Aj -f 4Aj H- A 3 ). 

§ 78, Tolume of theFruskm, of a i^OTW^.^Let A'A"'B'B'"C'C'" 
(fig, 46) be a frustum of the pyramid YA'B'C' and let A, and Ag, 
denote the areas of tho euda A'B'O', A"'B"'Cr' respectively. Let 
YP—aj— altitude of pyramid YA"'B'"Cr", and let PQ—^— altitude of 
iriistom. 




VAj - V A8 
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Again fni3tam-> VA'^B'C' - VA"'B"'(y" 
= j{Axfa! + ^)-A3a:} 


MENSUKATION 




Vv-^i - V-^: 

“> ^A(Ai + x/AjAg + Ag) j 

a formula which applies to the frusta of all jiyrainids regular and 

above result may be otherwise espreaaed. For, let A'B'^^ai 
and A"'B"'-«a, then, if A"B"C'' he a section equidistant from the 
ends of the frustum, A"B"-=a 3 =- ^(nj + ag), 

Now Ai=iW 5 j and Aa=j>al (see § 70) ; 
hence A# -area of which gives 

4 A 3 + 2paya^ +pfl* - A^ + 2\^A^a + Ag ; 

therefore volume of frustum 

- JA( 2 Aj + 2 Va^I; + 2 A 3 ) - mAi + 4As + As) ; 
or the volume of the frustum of a pyramid is obtained by adding 
the areas of the ends to four 
times the area of the middle 
section, and multiplying the 
sum by one-sixth of the alti- 
tude. 

The above result can he ob- 
taiaed at once from § 72 , since 
A'B'C'A"'B"'CI'" is a prismatoid 
with similar hoses. 

§ 74. Surface of Hus Frustum 

of a Eegular Fyram.id.—ln lig. 

45 let the perimeter of Aj—jjj, 
that of Aa—Psj ^ud that of 
Aj— 2 > 3 , and let VD'—Zi, 

VD'"—^, and therefore D'D'"— 

VD'-W'-^-Zg-Z. The 
lateral surface of the fmatum is 
equal to the difference between the lateral stirfaces of the pyramids 
TAW and YA'^BV, 

-to-Ws' 

Bat, since we have ?,■» and , 

(3 Og wasg jjg’ ^ Pi-Pi 

therefore lateral surface of frustum 





or the lateral surface of the frustum of a regular pyraxuid is equal 
to the product of the slant height and the perimeter of the section 
eqaidistant from the ends. 

Otherwise. — ^Thetopanc _ „ ^ . 

faces are congruent trapeziums. Let I be the h eig ht of each 
trapezium, and let there he n of them, then 


area of each face— , 
2 V « n / ’ 


Jt 




§ 75, If the altitude of the frustutn be given, we deduce the 
slant be^ht and then proceed as befora Thus let TP— lig, 
TQ— S-j, and using the same notation as in §§ 72, 73,, and 74 we 
have 

which givesAi-^fc^ — ^ « 

hx—h^ aj-Og ^ ^ a^ — ffg Oi — Ug 

Again 7f-A?+Kcot®~, and ; 

whence I is known since \ is known in terms of k. 

■ Vhen the pyramid is irregu- 
lar the lateral planes are non- 
congruent trapeziums, the areas of 
which can be found separately by 
§ 12, and hence the whois surface 
5 76. Volume of Hie Frustum of 
a Tricmgiilar iHsm.— Let A denote 
the area of ABO (fig. 46), and let 
Ai, hj, hg he the ^titades of A', 

B, C' respectively with reference to 
the plane ABC. Divide the frustum 
into threepyramids B'A'AG, B'ABO, 
and B'A'CG' by the planes B'AC 
and B'A^C. These three pyramids ^ 

are respectively equal to BA'AO, ^ 

B'ABO, and ABOCr| Fig. 48. 

hmce volume of frustum - i^A + + i^A 
-fA(4,+A.+A,i. 



§ 77 . If the prism be right or oblique, the volume of a fruatnm ia 
equal to one-thmd of the area of its right section multiplied by the 
sum of the parallel edges. For divide the frustum AA'B'O' (flg. 
47) into two frusta by a plane A"B"C" of area A at right angles 
to the edges, then 

AAW=AA"B"C"+A"A'B'C' 

-iA(AA''+ BB" + C0")+iA(A'A" + B'B" + 0'C") 

- iA(AA"+ BB" + CO" + A'A" + B'B" -t- O'C") 
-iA(AA'+BB' + CC'). 

Again, since every prism can be divided into triangular pilsins, 
we can find by repeated applications of the above proposition the 
volume of the frustum of any prism whatever. For example, if 




Mg. 47. 

the base of the frustum of a right prism AA'B'OV' (fig. 48) 
be a rectangle 12 feet by 6 feet, and the parallel edges in order 
6, 4, 10, and 12 feet, then 

A— area of base >-12x6—72 square feet. 

Frustum -ABOAW + ADC A'P'O' 

- J X iA(AA' -b BB' + 0(7) + i X iA(A A' + 00' + DD') 

- kA (2 AA' + 200'+ BB' + DD') - 676. 

§ 78. Volume of a 

TTedpc.— -The wedge (fig. 

49) being merely the 
frustum of a triangular 
prism, m have at once 
volume- ^A(FE 
+ AD + B0), k< 

where A is the area of its 
right aeelAon ; otherwise, 
the wedge may he con- 
sidered a prismatoid j 

whose upper base is a 
straight line, and hence its volume— ^7t(4A3+ A3), since Aj— 0. 

B. Regular PolyTiedra. 

79. The regular polyhedm are five in number, namely, the 



cube, octaTiedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedmi, whose 
solid angles ai-e formed respectively by thi-ee equilateral triangles, 
three squares, four equilateral triangles, three pentagons, and five 
equilateral triangles. 

' Since a regular polyhedron admits of having a sphere inscribed 
within it and described about it, it can easily be shown that the 
volume of the polyhedron 


-aSx 




COB — OOt® 


Vwi n J \m n ) ] 
aud from 18, y, it follows that the surface of the poljdiedron 

-aax-^cob:!L, 

4 % 

where Z— the number effaces, • 

wi— the number of faces in each solid angle, 
ft— the number of edges in each face, 
and «r— the length of each aide. 

The following table contains the surfaces and volumes for the 
five regular polyhedra whose edge is 1. 


PoljUeilron. 

Surface. 

Volume. 


17S20B08 

6*0000000 


Cape. 

1*6000000 

Octahedron 

8*4041016 

0*471 404f8 

Dodecahedron i 

20*6457788 

7*6831189 
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The surface and volume of a regular polyhedron whose edge is 
a is obtained by multiidying the surface and volume of a similar 
polyhedron whose edge is 1 uy and a® respectively. 


Section II. Solids contained bt Sueeaces 'which aee not 
ALL Planes, 


A. Tha Cylinder. 


§ 80. Volume of a Cylinder (fig. 60). — Inscribe in the cylinder a 
polygonal prism of which the number of sides may be increased 
indefinitely. Then in the limit the base of the piism becomes tlie 
base of the cylinder, and the volume of the prism the volume of 
the cylinder. Now by § 67 we have 

volume of prism «■ area of base x altitude ; 
hence volume of cylinder ■= area of base x altitude. 

§ 81. Surface of a RigM Cylinder . — As above, in the limit the 
base of the prism becomes the base of the cylinder, and the surface 
of the prism the surface of the cylinder. Now the lateral smtace 
of prism 

— perimeter of right section x length 

—perimeter of base x length, in the case of a right prism (§ 68); 
hence lateral auiface of right cylinder— circumference of base 
X length. 



§ 82. Volume^ of a Cone (fig. 61). — lusciibe within the cone a 
pyramid of which the number of sides may be indefinitely in- 
creased, then in the limit the base of the pyramid becomes the base 
of the oone and the volume of the pyramid the volume of the cone. 
By § 70 volume of pyramid - 1 base x altitude, 
and hence volume of cone — J base x altitude. 

§ 88, Yohtme of the Frustum of a Gone . — From § 73 wo find that 
the volume of the frustum of a pyramid 

-PCAi + VIlAi+As) ; 

hence, since in the limit the frustum of the pyramid becomes the 
frustum of the cone, we have 


volume of conical frustum — JA(Ai + VAiA8-l-Ag), 
where Ai and Aj are the areas of the terminating planes of the 
frustum. 

Let the terminating planes be circles of mdii and r^, then 
volume of frastum 

= \h (irr J -I- vr^r^ + wrj ) = (»’? + Vg + rj) . 

Again, by the same section we have 

volume of frastnm of pyramid— ^A(Ai + 4Aa+ Ag) , 
therefore volume of conical frustum — -JirA (r^ + 4r| + r|) , 
where rg is the radius of the circular section parallel to the ter- 
luiuating planes and eg^uidistont from them. 

§ 84. Surface of a Right Cone. — ^The lateral surface of a regular 
pyramid is by § 71 

— ipeiameter of base x slant height ; 
hence, since in the limit the surface of the p 3 Tn,mid becomes the sur- 
face of the cone, the lateral surface of a right cone is equal to half 
the circumference of its base multiplied by the slant hei^t. 

Thus the lateral surface of a right cone of dant height I and the 
radius of whose base is r is equal to 

4x211^x2— wrZ, 

and whole surface— lateral surface -i- area of base 
— -jrrZ -I- wv® 

= irr(Z+r). 

Again, if h, the altitude of the cone, be given, we have 

and therefore whole surface — jrr(\/^+7^+ r) . 

§ 86. Surface of the Frustum of a Right Oone. — The lateral surface 
of the frustum of a regular pyramid is eaual to the product of the 
slant height and the perimeter of its middle section (§ 74) ; hence 


in the limit we find that the lateral surface of the frastum of a 
right cone is equal to the product of its slant height and the cir- 
cumference of the section equidistant from its parallel faces. 

Let Ti and Vg denote the radii of the ends of the frustum, and I 
the length of the slant height, then 

+ radius of middle section, 

and therefore 

lateral surface— 27rrjj xl=2irx i(?’j + ?'g) x Z— 7rZ(?-i + }*g) , 
and whole surface — irr® + irl(r^ + ? 3 ) + wr* . 

If h, the altitude of the frastum, bo given, we have 

Z-\/A=^ + (/i-rg)^ 


C. TIus Sjdiare. 


§ 86. Surface of a Spherical 
Zone . — Let AB (fig. 52) bo a 
small arc of the sphere, and 
let AA', BB' be perpendicular 
to the axis XX', to find the 
surface of the zone generated 
by the arc AB. Join AB, and 
draw OP perpendicular to AB, 
BD parallL'l to XX', and PP' 
parallel to AA' or BB'. The 
chord AB generates the frustum 
of a cone, whose lateral surface 
-2vPP'xAB. 

Bat, since the triangles ABD 
and OFF are similar, 

AB OP 
BD”PP' ' 



therefore area of conical frastum — 2ff. OP. B D — 2ir. OP. A'F. 
Similarly the area of the frustum generated by BC— 27r.OQ.B'0'. 

But in the limit when the chords AB, BC, &c., are indefinitely 
diminished, the perpendiculara OP, OQ, &c., become each — r, and 
hence by summing all the areas we get in the limit 

area of zone — 2irr x (projection of arc on axis of revolution). 
Hence the convex surface of a sement of a sphere is equal to the 
circumference of a great circle multiplied by the height of the seg- 
ment or zone, 

§ 87. Surface of a Sphere. — The whole sphere being a zone 
whose height is 2?’, we obtain at once 

surface of sphere— 2irr x 2r— 4irr® ; 
or the surface of a sphere is equal to four great circles. 

The total surface of the cylinder circumscribing the sphere of 
radius r is 6irr®, hence the surface of the sphere- f surface of oir- 
cumscribiug cylinder. 

§ 88. Surf aee of a Lum, a Sphffi-ieal Triangle^ and a Spherical 
Polygmi. — It is shown in ;^berical trigonometry that 

(«) the ai’ea of a lune included between two gi’eat circles of a 
sphere of radius r, and whose inclination is B radians, is 

(j3) the area of a spherical tiiangle whose angles are A, B, C is 
(A + B + C--n-)r3; 

(y) the area of a spherical polygon of r sides is 

{P-(r-2)jr}7^, where P is the sum of its angles. 

§ 89. Measure^nent of Solid Angles. — A convenient unit for the 
measurement of plane angles is the “radian.” If we assume that 
each unit of surface of a sphere subtends the same solid angle at the 
centre, we can deduce a very convenient unit for the measurement 
of solid angles. This unit, which has received the name “ stera- 
dian,” we define to be the solid angle subtended at the centre of a 
sphere by a portion of the surface whose area is r\ 

§ 90. NumJber of Steradians in an Angle. — ^Let A be the angle at 
the centre of a sphere, and let 8 bo the portion of the surface of the 
sphere which it intercepts, then 

number of steradians in A S 

i ^1^' 


For example, if A be a plane solid angle, S 
— 2irr2 ; hence the number of steradians « 

S 2irr“ - 

in a plane solid angle — — — — ^ ^ 2ir, 

and therefore the number of steradians in 
the solid angle at a point — 4ir . This solid ^ 
angle is sometimes called a steregon. ‘ 

Hence, if we can find the surface sub- 
tended by any solid angle, we can always 
find its magnitude in terms of the unit 
solid angle. 

§ 91, Volume of a Sphere . — Let ABC 



Fig. 68. 


(fig. 63) be the quadrant of a circle, draw DB and DO tangents to 
it, then, if AD ^ joined and the whale fi^re^be conceived as 
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rotating round AB, ABD, ABC, and ABDO will generate a cone, 
a hemiapliere, and a cylinder respectively. 

Now draw two parallel planes EFGH and E'FG'K' very near each 
other and perpendicular to AB, and draw EF' and GG' parallel to 
AB, then, by § 80, 

volume generated hy EHH'E'=irEH.® x EE', 

„ „ EGG'E' — irEGP xEE', 

„ „ EFF'E' “irEF2 xEE'. 

Thus volume generated by EFF'E'+ volume generated hy EGG'E' 
=7r(EF3+EGP) X EE'-r(EA2 + EGS) x EE' 

=ir{AG=) X EE'=wEH2 5 ^ eE' 

—volume generated hy EHH'E'. 

Therefore in the limit, whan the number of slices is indefinitely in- 
creased, and their thickness indefinitely diminished, we have volume 
of cone generated by AF -H volume of spherical zone generated by CG 
—volume of cylinder generated by OH. 

Let j’— radius of sphere, A— AE= height of zone ACGE, then 
volume of cone — JttA® x A— JirA®, and 
volume of cylinder — irr^ x Ti , 
therefore volume of spherical zone— 

The height of a hemisphere is r, 
therefore volume of hemisphere — Jirr (Sj-® - j*®) — firr® , 
and volume of whole sphere =firr® , 

a result readily obtainable by the infinitesimal oalcnlns, or by 
inscribing within the sphere a series of triangular pyramids whose 
vertices all meet at the centre of the sphere, and the angles of whose 
bases all rest on the surface. In the limit the altitude of each 
pyramid becomes the radius of the sphere, and the sum of the bases 
of the pyramids the surface of the sphere j hence 

volume- ja X r — i X 4irr® x r— . 


The volume of the oircumscrihing cylinder— irr® x 2r— 2irr®, 
therefore volume of sphere volume of dreumscribing cylinder. 

§ 92. let S denote the surface of n sphere and Y its volume, then 
from §§ 87 and 91 w;e have 


(o) r- 


yg s/r 

2yir”'v 4ir^ 


yv; 


(iB) S=Vt(6Y)®; 


formulae which give the radius in terms of the surface or volume, the 
surface in terms of the volume, and the volume in terms of the 
sui-face. 

§ 98. Volume of a SpTiericail /S%«77.-'-I(et r and denote the radii 
of the two spheres, then 

volume of shell— Y—||irrJ--|vr® 

>r(ri - r){r\ + rjr + r®) . 

Nowletri-r-;t, then 

If h be small ciompared with Vj, then r/r^ is very nearly eqnfd to 1, 
and we have approximately 

Y-4arj;i(l +1 -J. 1) - 47rrJ A. 

Again, if A he nearly equal to r^, ris very small, and rjr^ is also very 
small, so that we have approximately 

§ 94. Voltme of a Spherical Segment . — Let CEO' (fig. 64) be a 
section of a spherical segment whose 
altitude EQ Is p, then, if OQ-A, 
volume of segment CEO'— volume of 
hemisphere -volume of zone AA'C'G 
“lirr® -JirA{3r®-A2} , § 91. 

“ § wr® - •^(r ~p){Zi^-{r~pf] 

’^^irp^iSr -p) . 

If we pnt^— 2r, we obtain aa before 
volume of sphere — . 

Again if OQ-% we have 

CQ®— aj — EQ.E'Q — y?(2r -_p) , 

„ whence > Pig- 64. 

. : 2p ’ 

therefore volume of segment - (Sa| +^?®) . 

§ 96,' Voptme of a ^TieHcal When one of the termi- 



nating planes passes through the centre we have already found 
that toe volume 

-^irA(r®-A®), 

where A is its altitude. 

Now suppose that neither of the terminating planes passes through 
toe centre; for exEunple, to find the volume of the fmstum 
Let EQ—p and EP-g, then 

BB'C'O— segment EBB' -segment ECO' 

= Jvj (8aJ + 2®) - Jii3J(3a* 

where Aj and ag are the radii of toe ends CC' and BB'. 

Let g-p— A— height of fmstum, and, since, from the geometry of 
the figure, 

^ og + g® 

p g 

we have volume— jrirA{3(a® +«,) + 7i®}, 

a result which may also he obtained hy considering BB'C'C as the 
difference of toe two zones AA'C'G and AA'B'B. 


D. Spheroid. 

§ 90. Surface of a Prolate Spheroid. — The prolate ^heroid is toe 
aoHd generated by the revolution of an ellipse about its major axis. 
If S be the surface generated hy an arc of the curve, then 

S— taken between proper limits. 

In the case before us 

S-2ir6® + 2fl-?^sin-ia, 

e 

where e is the eccentricity (Infinitesimal CALOtrLUS, art. 179). 

§ 97. Surface of an Oblate Spheroid. — The oblate spheroid is the 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse about its minor axis 
(fig. 65). 

Here surface -2ira®+7r— log, (I nfinitesimal CALOOTiia, 
e 1-0 

art. 179). 

1 98. Volume of a Spheroid. — ^We have volume of prolate spheroid 

-'/.y ( 1 - - 

Similarly volume of oblate spheroid— ^a®6 . 

Thus, 


(«) 

O) 

(y) 


volume of prolate spheroid Itto^ h, . 
“ ” phei ” » 


volume of oblate spheroid, 
sphere described, on major axis jira’* _^g® . 

prolate spheroid 6® 

sphere described on minor axi s ^ jnb^ _ 
oblate sphemid °‘^va^b a® 

§99. Volume of a Segment q/ a Spheroid. 

(a) The prolate spheroid. — This segment is generated by the 
revolution of AMP (fig. 28, p. 20) about AFI, and hence 

its volume— A* (2fflaj-!B®){Z!B=-^ x^(8a-74)» 

Jq » Vo o « 

where A is toe origin and AM— A. 

(iS) The oblate q?Acroid.— The segment in this case is generated 
hy the revolution of BMP (fig. 66) about BC, nnd hence 

its volume- 9r^y^*(2&8— a^)daj-” x ^^(36 - A), 

where B is the origin and BM— A. 

§ 100. Volume of the Frustum cf ct 
Spheroid when one 6f the T&rmin^ing 
Planes passes through the Centre. 

(a) r?ifl prolate spheroid. — ^The frustum 
in this case is generated by the revolution 
of BCMP about CM (fig, 28). 

Now volume generated by BCMP 
— volnme generated by BCA 
- volume generated by PMA 

-§^fl6®-|lx5^V«-A) 

^ ~ ’ 'where 

A— CM — height of fmstum =<‘a-h. 

(jS) The oblate spheroid, — can show in a similar manner 
that too volume generated in this case 

The above formulse maybe put into another fonn. Thus, in the 
case of the prolate spheroid, since the point P lies on the ellipse 
6%® + a®y® — a®6®, we have 

6®A® + d?b{ — o® J® , where b^ — PM , which gives 
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whence, by substitution, the volume of prolate frustum 

= iirA;(26a + iD- 

Similarly we can show that tbe volume of the oblate frustum 
where «!»■ PM. 

These formuhe play an important part in the gauging of casks. 


E. Paraboloid. 

§ 101. Stirface of a Paraboloid . — Let the equation to the para- 
bola be y^^iax, and let the coordinates of P{ng. 21, p. 19) be ajj, 
Wi, then the surface of the paraboloid generated by the revolution 
of AM about AP 
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§ 102. Volume of a Paraboloid. —With the same notation we 
have 

volume v/^y^dx= iva/^^ xdx ■= x x cCi — Jiry? x ; 

yo -/o 

or the volume of a paraboloid generated by the revolution of a part 
of a parabola between the vertex and any point is equal to half the 
volume of the circumscribing cylinder. 

§ 103. If the coordinates of Q be Oj, then the volume of the 
frustum PFQ'Q 

- yfajJ - 2ira(x^ - a^) =Ml/| + 2/!)^ . 
where A “MU ' ; hence the volume of the frustum of a paraboloid 
is emial to half the sum of the areas of its ends multipued by its 
height. 


E. ELliysoid. 

§ 104. Volume of an Ellipsoid. — The equation to the ellipsoid 
being 

+ j-2 + ^ ’ 


the equation to the elliptic section at the distance j 
. origin is 

!C2 2/3 !«3 


Now if we draw an indefinite number of parallel planes per- 
pendicular to the axis of «, each slice will be an infmitely thin 
cylindrical plate, and accordingly the whole volume of the ellipsoid 

=yA(ia, where A is the area of the elliptic section. 

But A-7raS^l--J^, §51, 

therefore volume=Ta^‘’^l--^jc&i— . 

The sphere being an ellipsoid whoso axes are all equal, we obtain 
as before 

vohune of sphere —Ira® =<4ffr®. 


O. Hyperboloid. 

§ 106. Volume of an Hyperboloid . — ^The hyperboloid is generated 
by the revolution of the hyperbolic segment ANP about AN (fig. 
24, p. 20). If the coordinates of P be aj^, then 

volume of hyperboloid — ^ ~ 




[3ffl+ A) , 


&2 ( < 

where A— AN —aJi - a . 

Again, since au is on the curve, we have 
a32/J-63(a+A)3= - which gives ; whence 


volume of hyperboloid— 


2(zA+A3 ’ 
Za+h 
2a-\-h" 


H. Solids to which tlie "Prismoidal Formula” applies. 

§ 106. It was shown in § 72 that the volume of any polyhedron 
bounded by two parallel planes and by plane rectilinear figures 
=“ J-A( Ai + 4A j + Ag) , 

where A,, Ag, and Ag denote respectively the areas of the two ends 
and of the middle section, 

We now proceed to show that the same fonnula determines the 
volumes of all solids bounded by two parallel planes, provided tho 
area of any section parallel to these planes can ,be expressed as a 
rational integral algebraic function of the third degree in x, where 
X is the distance of the section from either plane. i 


Let ^#l(a;) = A•^-BJ^+C.^^ + DK■^+ .... +K.^’^ denote the area 
of the section in question. 

Now the solid between the sections <^(0) and (p(4) is equal to tho 
solid between the sections ^(0) and ^(2) plus the solid between the 
sections 0(2) and 0(4). Hence if the prismoidal formula is to hold 
in this case, we have 

H{0(O)+ 40(2)4-0(4)} 

-=*A{?.(0)-!- 40(l) + 0(2)} -i*A{0(2)-h 40(3) + 0(4)} , 
where h is the distance between the sections 0(0) and 0(4). 

Hence we have 

0(0) - 40(1) + 60(2) - 40(3) + 0(4)=O . 


Now 0(0)-= A 

-40(1)--4A-4B-4C-4D-4E- .... -4K 
+ 60(2)=- 6A+12B + 240 + 48D + 96E+ .... 4-6-2»K 
-40(3)= -4A-12B-36C-108D-324E- .... -4-3’‘K 
+ 0(4) = A + 4B + 16C + 64D + 266E+ .... +4"K. 
Therefore 0-0 + 0 + 0 + 0 + 24E + PF+ .... +TK. 

Hence E=E= . . . . K— 0, and therefore 0(a;) must be a func- 


tion of the third degree in order that the prismoidal formula may 
apply. 

§ 107. If we take 0(®) = A + B® + C®® + D®®, there will be as many 
possible varieties as there are combinations of four things, one, two, 
three, and four together, i.e., 2^- 1 = 16 varieties. Corresijonding 
to each of these there will be at least one solid the area of a section 
of which at a distance a from one of the parallel planes is 
0(®)=A+B®+C®3+D®®, and at least one solid of resolution 
generated by the curve whose equation is of the form 
iry3= 0(a) = A + Ba+ Car^ + Da® . 

As space prevents us discussing all the cases that may arise, we 
content ourselves by giving three examples as illustrations. 

(a) Volume of an ellipsoid . — Here 0(a)=B®+Ca3. 

Let 2a, 2b, and 2c be the axes of which 2a is the greatest, then 
A=2a, Ai= 02 , As— 0, and Ag— ir6c ; 
therefore volume = ih(Ai + 4 Ag + Aj) - ia(4irbc) = iirabc , 

which agrees with the result in § 104. 

O) Volume of a sphere. —Here irj/® = 0(a) — B® + Oa®. 

Let r be the radius of the sphere, then A— 2r, A^— 0, Aj—O, and 
Aj— irr®, hence, as before (§ 91), 

volume of sphere '= ■JA( Aj + 4Ag + A3) — ^ {4iefi) = ivr^ . 

(y) Volume of a right circular cone . — Here irj/®— 0(a)=C.®3. 

Let r- radius of base and A the altitude, then A^-O, As=irr3, 
and Ag— ir(4r)3 ; hence 

volume of cone-=JA{Ai + 4A2+A8}— JA{7rr3+'Br3} — JAirr® . 

In a similar manner we can determine tho volumes of a cylinder, 
a prolate spheroid, an oblate spheroid, &c. 

§ 108. In general, if in any solid we have 
0(®) — A + B® + C®3 + Das® , 

where A, B, 0, and D are known constants, then, if A be the length 
of the solid, 

A2-0(O)=A, 

Ag-0(iA)=A+B(P) + C(4A)3+D(iA)® , 

Ag- 0(A) = A + BA + CA2-I-DA® , 

and therefore 

volume of solid ■= J A( Ai + 4A, + Ag) 

-AA + 4BA34-iCA® + iDA«. 

I. Solids of Eoeolution in General. 

§109. Volume of any Solid of Revolution . — Let PiPg . . . . Pn 
(fig. 84) be the generating curve, and Aj .... An the axis of 
revolution. Divide the curve into portions in the points P^ Pj, 
&c., and draw the chords and tangents of the small ares PiPg, 
PgPg, &c., then it is evident that the solid generated by the curve 
is greater than the sum of the conical frusta traced out by the 
chords and less than the sum of the conical frusta traced out by the 
tangents. Hence, by increasing the number of chords, namely, by 
increasing the points of division of the curve, we can make the 
difference between these sums as small as we please, and therefore 
by this method we can approximate as closely as we please to the 
volume of the solid generated. 

Assuming that the points Pi, Pg, Pg are so near each other that 
the solid generated differs little from the frustum of a cone, and 
using the same notation as in § 08, we have volume generated by 
PiPaPs- i’>-AiA8(5? + 4s| + fi|) « iir2AiAg(s; + 4«5 -h^) 

— Jira(sf + 4sJ+s^) ; 
similarly the volume generated by 

PgP^Pg-WsH-^sJ+^l); 

whence the volume generated by the whole curve PiP^ . . ^ * Pn 
-4ira{sJ+si+2(«|+s5+ +i^-a) + 4(#;+sJ+ +4-i)}; 
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c® c® 

or (since Trsf «= ^ , irsl=.-^ , &c.) 

^ 4ir 4ir 

„l^{cj+fl» + 2(c®+c*+ .... +c?»-a) + 4(cl+c*+ .... +c%.i)}, 

a formula more convenient in practice, aa it is sometimes more easy 
to measure equidistant circumferences than equidistant radii. 

J. Theorems of Pappus. 

§ 110. The following general propositions concerning surfecesand 
solids of revolution, usually called Guldin’s theorems, are worth the 
reader’s attention. 

If any plane curve revolve about any external axis situated in its 
plane, then 

(a) the surface of the solid which is thereby generated is equal 
to the product of the perimeter of the revolving curve and the 
len^h of the path described by the centre of gi'avity of that peri- 
meter ; 

(/3) the volume of the solid is equal to the product of the area of 
the revolving curve and the length of the path described by the 
centre of gravity of the revolving area. 

We content ourselves with an example or two of the application 
of these theorems, referring to the article Infinitesimal Calculus 
for the proofs. 

Example 1. — To find the surface and volume of a circular ring.— 
Let a be the distance of the centre of the generating curve, in this 
case a circle, from iJie axis of rotation, and r the radius of the 
circle, then 

perimeter of generating curve ■=2irr, 
ai’ea of generating curve— wr®, and 

path described by the centre of gravity either of the perimeter or 
area—2iraj hence 

surface of i'mg“2irrx 2ira«=47rVfls, and 
volume of ring— 5rr*><: 2jra-25rVa. 

Example 2.— To find the volume swept out by an ellipse whose 
axes are 2o and 2J, revolving about an axis in its own plane whose 
ddstanoe from the centre of the ellipse is o. 

Here area, of generating curve 

and path described by centre of gravity of area — 2vc ; hence 
volume generated-waft x 2irc=2ir*aZic. 

Example 8.— A circle of r inches radius, with an inscribed regular 
hexagon, revolves about an axis a inches distant from its centre, and 
parallel to a side of the hexagon ,‘ to find the difiference in area of 
the generated surfaces and volumes. 

Here perimeter of circle— 25rr, 
and perimeter ofhexagou-12xrsin80'’ (§ 17) 

— fir ; 

also area of circle — ht®, " 

aud area of hexagon— Sr^sin 60° (§ 18, j3) 

-fVSr® j 

hence difiference of surfaces generated 

— — 1 4war(ir — 8) ; 
and difference of volumes generated 

— - Sttt® V So: 

— 7rr®a(2ir - 8 Vs) . 


PAHT III. GAUGING. 

§ 111. By gauging is meant the art of meastuing the volume of a 
cash, or any portion of it. The subject is one of great interest and 
practical importance, hat space will only permit us to discuss it very 
briefly. If the cask whose capacity we wish to determine be a solid 
■of revolution, then its volume can at once be computed, eitiier 
exactly or approximately, by the methods already described. 


It is usual to divide casks into the following four classes according 
to the nature of the revolving curve : — 

(o) the middle frustum of a spheroid ; 

(/3) the middle frustum of a parabolic spindle ; 

(7) two equal frusta of a paraboloid, united at their bases ; 

(S) two equal frusta of a cone, united at their bases. 

Casks of the second, third, and fourth variety are rarelj^ met with 
in practice, and we shall accordingly confine our attention to the 
first kind, which is considered the true or model form of cask. 

Let ABCD (fig. 66) he a section of the cask, and assume it to he 
the middle frustum of a prolate spheroid, then 
its volume— iir(25® -I- , 
where 5—OY, 61 —AX, aud XX' (§ 99). 

YY' is called the bung diameter, and AB or CD the head 
diameter. 

An imperial gallon contains 277 ’274 cubic inches, and therefore 
the number of gallons in the above cask 
ir(2Z»®-f&?)Ir IT 
“3x277 •274'“ 881 -8 




/2dM^V 
'V 1059-1 ) 


\k, where d— 


, d;,-2( 


whence we have the i-ule: — to the square of the head diameter 
add twice the square of the bung diameter, multiply the sum by the 
length and divide the result by 1069-1, and the answer is the con- 
tent in imperial gallons. 

Casks as ordinarily met with are not tnie spheroidal frusta, but 
it is better to consider them as 
snch, calculate their capacity on 
this assumption, and then make 
allowance for the depoi-ture from 
the spheroidal form. The de- 
teiinination of the proper allowance 
to be made in each case is a matter 
depending on the skill and ex- 
erience of the gauger, and pro- 
ciency in the art can onljr be 
attained by considerable practice. 

§ 112. If the cask be very little 
curved, we obtain an approxima- 
tion to its capacity by considering it as made up of two equid frusta 
of a cone, united at their bases. Hence from § 83 we have 
volume of cask— j7r^(rJ-f-rirg+j-J) nearly. 

Here we neglect the small volumes generated by APY, YSD, 
BQY', and Y'llC ; and therefore the volume is too small. 

If we put we obtain 

volume — -hr®), 

which is a little too large, and therefore the true volume lies between 
these two limits, and a veiy close approximation to it is said to be 
given by the formula 

■ - J(r? -rj)} . 

§ 113. Ullage of a Cash.—Th.^ quantity of liquor contained in a 
cask partially tilled and the cat)acity of the portion which is empty 
are termed respectively the wet ana dry ullage. 

(a) Ullage of a standing cask . — By means of the method applied 
in § 106, the following rule is deduced : — 

Add the square of the diameter at the surface, the square of the 
diameter at the nearest end, aud the square of double the diameter 
half-way between ; multiply the sum by the length between the 
surface and the nearest end, and by -000472. 

The product will he the wet or dry ullage according os the lesser 
jkortion of the cask is filled or empty. 

(j8) Ullage of a lying cos^.— The ullage in this case is found 
approximately on the assumption that it is proportional to the seg- 
ment of the bung cii-cle cut off by the surface of the liquor. The 
rule adopted in practice is 

ullage— f content x segmental area, (W. T.*) 



MENTAL DISEASES. See Insaotty. 

, MENTON (Ital, MenionG)^ a cantonal capital in the 
department of Alpes-Maritimes, France, situated 16 miles 
north-east of Nice, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The town, -which has a population of about 8000, rises 
like an amphitheatre on a promontory by which its semi- 
circular hay (5 miles wide at its entrance, and bounded on 
the "W. by Cape Martin and on the E. by the cliffs of La 
Murtola) is. divided. It is composed of two very distinct 
portions : below, along the sea-shore, is the town of hotels 


and of foreigners, which alone is accessible to wheeled 
vehicles; above is that of the native Mentonese, with 
steep, narrow, and dark streets, spread over and clinging 
to the mountain, around the strong castle which was once 
its protection against the attacks of pirates. Facing the 
south-east, and sheltered on the north and west by high 
mountains, the Bay of Menton enjoys a delicious chmate, 
and is on this account much frequented by invalids re- 
quiring a mild and equable temperature. The mean for 
the year is 61“ Fahr,, exceeding that of Rome or of 
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Pisa, and equalling that of Naples. Frost occurs on 
the average only once in ten years ; in one particular 
year the thermometer did not fail below 46° Fahr. In 
summer the heat is never very great, the temperature 
rarely exceeding 86° Fahr. Winter and summer are the 
most agreeable seasons; in autumn the rain storms are 
accompanied by sudden changes of temperature, and in 
spring the sea breezes are apt to be violent. Besides the 
diarms of its climate, Menton offers those of an almost 
tropical vegetation. Lemon-trees, olive-trees, and pines, 
rising above each other in successive stages, adorn the sur- 
rounding slopes. The district produces forty millions of 
lemons yearly, and this is the principal source of its natural 
wealth. The olive-trees are remarkable for the great size 
they have attained in the course of the centuries during 
which they have continued to bear. Of their wood a 
multitude of fancy objects are made for sale to strangers. 

The oiigin of Menton is unknown. Dining the Middle Ages it 
was successively occupied by the Saracens, the Genoese, and the 
princes of Anjou. In the middle of the 14th century it was pur- 
chased as a single domain by the Grimaldis, lords of Monaco. 
During the times of the republic and the first empire it belonged 
to France ; but in 1815 it again became the property of the 
princes of Monaco, who subjected it to such exactions that in 1848 
Its inhabitants, weary of finding their reasonable demands put off 
with empty promises, proclaimed their town free and independent, 
under the protection of Sardinia. Menton, with the neighbouring 
commune of Eoquebrune, was united to France in 1860, at the same 
time as Nice and Savoy. 

MENTZ. See Mainz. 

MENZEL, WoLFGANU (1798-1873), poet, critic, and 
historian, was born June 21, 1798, at Waidenburg in 
Silesia, studied at Breslau, Jena, and Bonn, and after 
living for some time in Aarau and Heidelberg finally 
settled in Stuttgart, where, from 1830 to 1838, he had a 
seat in the Wurtemberg “landtag.” His first work, a 
clever and original volume of poems, entitled Strechverse 
(Heidelberg, 1823), was followed in 1824-25 by a popular 
Geschichte der Dmtschen in three volumes, and in 1829 
and 1830 by Riihezahl and Narcissm, the baUada upon 
which his reputation as a poet chiefly rests. In 1851 he 
published the romance of F'u.rare^ a lively picture of the 
■period of the Thirty Years’ War ; his other very numerous 
writings include GeschicMe Muropa’s, 1789-1815 (1853), 
and histories of the German war of 1866 and of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71. From 1825 to 1848 
Menzel edited a “ Literaturblatt ” in connexion with the 
Morgeinblatt ; in the latter year he transferred his allegiance 
from the Liberal to the Conservative party, and in 1852 
his “Literaturblatt” was again revived in that interest. 
In 1866 his political sympathies again changed, and alibis 
energies were employed to oppose the “ particularism ” of 
the Prussian “junkers” and the antiunionism of South 
Germany. He^ed on April 23, 1873. His large private 
library of 18,000 volumes was afterwards acquired for the 
university of Strasburg. 

MEPHISTOPHELES, the name of one of the personi- 
fications of the principle of evil In old popular books 
and puppet-plays the word appears in various forms, — 
as MepMstophdes, Mephistophiles, Mephistophilis, and 
MephostophiUs. In the Tragical History of Doctor 
Favstus, Marlowe writes “Mephistophilis”; in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor we find “ Mephistophilus.” The etymo- 
logy of the word is uncertain,. According to one theory, 
it may be taken to represent ; in which case 

the meaning would be “ one who loves not light.” Another 
theory is fiat the word is a combination of the Latin 
“ mephitis ” and the Greek (^tAos, signifying , “ one who 
loves noxious exhalations,” Probably it is of Hebrew 
origin, — ^from 15^?, a destroyer, and ^513, taken to mean a 
liar. This view is supported lay the fact that almost aU 
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the names of devils in the magic-books of the 16th century 
spring from the Hebrew. In the old Faust legends the 
character of Mephistopheles is simply that of a powerful 
and wicked being who fulfils Faust’s commands in order to 
obtain possession of his soul. Marlowe attributes to him 
a certain dignity and sadness, and there can be little doubt 
that the Mephistophilis of the Tragical Histm'y suggested 
some important traits of Milton’s Satan. The name has 
been made famous chiefly by Goethe, whose conception of 
the character varied at different periods of liis career. In 
the fragment of Faust published in 1790, but written 
many years before, Mephistopheles has a clearly marked 
individuality; he is cynical and materialistic, but has a 
man’s delight in activity and adventure, and his magical 
feats alone remind us that he is preternatural. In revising 
and extending this fragment, which forms the chief portion 
of the first part of Fanst^ Goethe treated Mephistopheles 
as the representative of the evil tendencies of nature, 
especially of the tendency to denial for its own sake, rather’ 
than as a Hving person. This character Mephistopheles 
maintains in the second part, where, indeed, the name often 
stands for a pure abstraction. 

See Julius Mosen, Faust ; DUntzer, Erldiiterungen zii Goethe’s 
Werkeii: Faiist ; Vischer, Goethe's Faust. 

MEQUrNEZ (the Spanish form of the Arabic Mihid8a\ 
a town of Morocco, the ordinary residence of the emperor, 
is situated in a fine hilly country about 70 miles from the 
west coast and 35 west-south-west of Fez on the road to 
SaUee, in 34° N. lat. and 5“ 35' W. long. The town-waU, 
with its four-cornered towers, is kept in good condition; 
and a lower wall of wider circuit protects the luxuriant 
gardens with which the outskirts are embellished. In the 
general regularity of its streets, and in the fairly substantial 
character of its houses, Mequinez ranks higher than any 
other town in Morocco ; but it possesses few buildings of 
any note, except the palace, and the mosque of Mulei Ismael, 
which serves as the royal burying-place. At one time the 
palace (founded in 1634) was an imposing structure, but 
the finest part has been allowed to go to ruin. In 1721 
"Windlius described it as “about 4 milas in circumference, 
the whole budding exceeding massy, and the walls in every 
part very thick ; &e outward one about a mile long and 25 
feet thick.” The best part consisted of oblongs enclosing 
large open courts or gardens. Mortar or concrete was the 
principal material used for the walls, but the pillars were 
in many cases marble blocks of great beauty and costHness 
{A Journey to Mequinez^ London, 1725). Most of the 
inhabitants of Mequinez are connected more or less directly 
with the court. Their number has been very variously 
estimated by different travellers. Gr&berg de Hemso gives 
56,000 in 1834, Rohlfs in 1861 from 40,000 to 60,000, 
and Conring in 1880 about 30,000. The town was 
formerly called TAkarart. Edrisi refers the present name 
to a Berber chief MeknAs. 

MEEAN, a favourite health resort, and the capital of a 
district in South Tyrol, Austria, is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of the vine-clad Kiichelberg, on the right bank 
of the Passer, about half a , mile above its junction with the 
Adige, and 45 miles to the south of Innsbruck. Memn 
proper consists mainly of one long narrow street, called 
tbe Laubengasse, flanked by covered arcades. In a wider 
sense, the name is often used to include the adjacent 
villages of Untermais, Obermais, and Gratsch. The most 
noteworthy buildings are the Gothic church of St Nichols^ 
with its lofty tower, dating from the 14th and 15th 
centuries; the Spitalkirche, built in the 15th century, and 
restored in 1880 ; and the quaint old Furstenhaus, or 
residence of the counts of Tyrol The town contains a 
gymnasium, a nunnery and school fbr igirls, an institution 
for sick priests, and several other charitable establishments. 
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leran owes its Idgh reputation as a resort for consumptive 
nd nervous invalids to tlie purity of its air and its com- 
»arative immunity from wind and rain in winter. It stands 
Q 46“ 41' N. lat., at a height of 1050 feet above the sea, 
nd has a mean annual temperature of about 64“ Fahr. 
!kleran enjoys three seasons, being also visited in spring 
'or the whey-cure and in autumn for the grape-cure. The 
urangements for the comfort of the visitors are very com- 
jlete ; and the environs afford opportunity for numerous 
pleasant walks and excursions. The favourite promenade of 
he inhabitants is on a massive dyke, built to protect the 
;own against the encroachments of the Passer. Nearly 
;wenty old castles and chateaus are visible from the bridge 
)ver Ihe Passer, the most interesting being Schloss Tyrol, 
tn ancient edifice which has given its name to the entire 
lountry. Meron is now frequented by about 6500 patients 
md 8000 to 9000 passing travellers annually. In 1880 its 
population, including Obermais and Untermais, amounted 
bo 6334 souls. 

Meran is probably the representative of the Eoman Urbs Majensia, 
ifterwards known as Mairania. It becsame a town in 1290, and 
lown to 1490 was the capital of the counts and dukes of Tyrol. 
Che town suffered somewhat during the Peasants’ War in the 16th 
sentory, and subsequently from destructive floods. As a health- 
•esort it has been Imown for about forty years. The whole region 
n which it lies is singularly rich in historic interest. 

AuthoHties^BG&a. Weber, Meran-, DUilngafelfl, Meran, 1808; NoB, Der 
'i'rWing von Meran ; Stampfer, Chronib von Meran, 1867, and OeseMehte der 
itadt Meran, 1872 : Plrcher, Meran ah KHmatwcher Kurort, 1870 ; Plant, F&hrer 
lurch Meran, 2d ed., 1879 ; Xnoblaucb, Meran, Ctb od., 1881. 

MEECATOR, GEEiLEUDUs (Latinized form of Gerhard 
Siramer) (1612-1594), mathematician and geographer, was 
3 om at Eupehnonde in Flanders, May 6 , 1612. Hav- 
ng completed his studies at Louvain, he devoted him- 
lelf to geography, and, after being for some time attached 
bo the household of Charles V., he was appointed cosmo- 
grapher to the duke of Juliers and Olevea in 1659, taking 
lip his residence at Duisburg, where he died December 2, 
1694. One of his earliest cartographical works was a 
terrestrial globe (1641), followed in 1551 by a celestial 
globe. In 1562 he puhUshed a treatise De um atmvli 
cLstronomici (Louvain), and at Cologne in 1669 his Chrono- 
logia, hoc est temporum demonstrado ah initio mwndi 
nsgue ad Annum jDommi 1568, ex edipsiims et ohserva- 
tionibus astronomicis, sodis quogue Bihliis, kc. In the same 
year was published the first map on Mercator’s well-known 
projection, with the parallels and meridians at right angles, 
for use in naviga,tion. At Cologne, in 1678, appeared his 
Tdbvl& geographiose ad nimtem Ptolenied restitvim et emend- 
atm. Ihe work by which he is chiefly known is his atlas, 
published in 1694 at Duisburg, in folio, under the title of 
Atlas^ me €osrmgrapJiicx me^ationee de fabrica nvwnM. 
It contains, besides the maps, cosmographical and other 
dissertations, some of the theological views in which were 
condemned as heretical ; it was completed by Hondius in 
1607. Several of the maps had been previously published 
separately, the atlas being delayed to allow Orteliua to 
complete his, Mercator also published in 1692 a Rar- 
monia Mvmgeliorum. 

MEEOTJEIAJj AIE-PTJMP. This name is given to 
two distinct instruments, one of which is founded on 
gtatical, the other on hydrodynamical principles. 

, 1. The Statical Pump. — ^Tlie famous spiritualist Sweden- 
borg was the first to conceive an air-pump in which a Tuflaa 
Df Ddercury, hy being made to rise and fall alternately 
ivithin a vertical vessel, should do the work which in the 
)rdinary mstrument is assigned to the piston. He pub- 
ished a description of his pump in 1722; but it is 
[uestionable whether his design was ever realized. Of 
Lumerous subsequent inventions the only one which, in 
act, has survived is the admirably simple and yet e:fficient 
istrument first described in 1868, but constructed some 


time before, by H. Geisler of Bonn, which at once, and 
justly, met with universal acceptance. 

The general scheme of Geisler’s pump is shown in fig. 1. 
A and B are pear-shaped glass vessels connected by a long 
narrow india-rubber tube, which must 
be sufficiently strong in the' body (or 
strengthened by a linen coating) to 
stand an outward pressure of 1 to 1 -i 
atmospheres. A terminates below in a 
narrow vertical tube c, which is a few 
inches longer than the height of the 
barometer, and to the lower end of this 
tube the india-rubber tube is attached 
which connects A with B. To the 
upper end of A is soldered a glass two- 
way stop-cock, by turning which the 
vessel A can either be made to com- 
municate through 8 and a hole in the 
hollow cock with the vessel to be ex- 
hausted (L, fig. 2), or through g with 
the atmosphere (EC., fig. 2), or can be 
shut off from both when the cock holds 
an intermediate position. The apparatus, 
after having been carefully cleaned and 
dried, is charged with piu-e and dry mer- 
cury, which must next be worked back- 
wards and forwards between A and B to 
remove all the air-bells. The air is then driven out of A by 
Hftmg B to a sufficient level, turning the cock into position 
IL, and letting the mercury flow into A until it gets to 
the other side of the stop-cock, which is then placed in 
the intOTmediate posi- 
tion. Supposing the 
vessel to be exhausted 
to have already been 
securely connected with 
6 , we now lower the 
reservoir B so as to re- 
duce the pressure in A 
sufficiently below the 
tensipn in the gas to 
be sucked in, and, by 
turning the cock into 
position I., cause the gas 
to expand into and al- 
most fill A. The cock 
is now shut against both 
a and 6 , the reservoir 
lifted, the gas contents 
of A discharged through 
a, and so on, until, when 
after an exhaustion mer- 2. — ^Arrangements of Stop-Cook 

cury is let into the In Air-Pump, 

metal strikes against the top without interposition of a 
gas-beU. In a weU-maAe apparatus the pressure in the 
exhausted vessel is now reduced to - 5 ^ or of a milli- 
metre, or even less. An absolute vacuum cannot be pro- 
duced on account of the unavoidable air-film between the 
mercury and the walls of the apparatus. 

The great advantage of the mercurial over the ordinary air-pump 
is that it evacuates far more completely than the latter, that it 
affords direct and unmistakable evidence of the exhaustiveness of 
its work, and— last not least — ^that it enables one to transfer the gas 
Buoked out to another vessel without loss or contamination, so that 
it can ho measured and analysed. On account of this latter feature 
more especially, the mstrument is highly valued as an auxiliary in 
gasometric researches. Without it the researches on which rests 
our present 'knowledge of the gases of the blood could not have been 
earned out. The actual instrument, as consteucted for various 
Wnds of work, has of course various complexities of detail omitted 
in the above description. Por these the reader must refer to haud- 
hookn of practical physiology. 
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As it takes a heiglLt of about 80 inches of mercury to balance 
the pressure of the atmosphere, a Geisler pump necessarily is a 
somewhat long-legged and unwieldy instrument. It can be con- 
siderably shortened, the two vessels A and B brought more closely 
together, and the somewhat objectionable india-rubber tube be dis- 
pensed with, if we connect the air-space in B with an ordinary air- 
pump, and by means of it do the greater pai*t of the sucking and 
the whole of the lifting work. An instrument thus modified was 
constructed by Poggendorff (see his Annalen, vol. cxxv. i). 161, 
1865), and another, on somewhat different principles, by Prof. 
Dittmar (see the “ Challmger" Begets). 

Even a GeislePs stop-cock requires to be lubricated to be abso- 
lutely gas-tight, and tliia occasionally proves a nuisance. Hence a 
number of attempts have been made to do without stop-cooks alto- 
gether. In Topler’s pump^ this is attained by using both for the 
mlet and the outlet vertical capillaiy glass tubes, soldered, the 
former to somewhere near the bottom, the latter to the top of the 
vessel. These tubes, being more than 80 inches high, obviously 
act as efidcient mercury-traps ; but the already considerable height 
of the pump is thus multiplied by two. This consideration has led 
Alexander Mitscherlich (Fogg. Ann., cl. 420, 1873), and quite 
lately P. Ifoisen (Z. f. InsIn'ummitejUcunde, 1882, p. 286) to intro- 
duce glass valves in lieu of stop-cocks. As glass noats on mercury, 
such valves do not necessarily detract from the exhaustive power 
of the pump. 

2. The Dyimmic Pump. — ^This was invented in 1865 by 
H. SprengeL The instrument, in its original (simplest) 
form (fig. 3), consists of a vertical 
capill^ glass tube a of about 
1 mm. bore, provided with a 
lateral branch h near its upper 
end, which latter, by an india- 
rubber joint governable by a screw- 
clamp, communicates with a fnnneh 
The lower end is bent into the 
shape of a hook, and dips into a 
pneumatic trough. The vessel to 
be exhausted is attached to &, and, 
in order to extract its gas contents, 
a properly regulated stream of mer- 
cury is allowed to fall through the 
vertical tube. Every drop of mer- 
cury, as it enters from the funnel, 
entirely closes the narrow tube like 
a piston, and in going past the 
place where the side tube enters 
entraps a portion of air and carries 
it down to the trough, where it can 
be collected. If the vertical tube, 
measuring from the point where 
the branch comes in, is a few inches 
greater fha.n the height of the — Sprengel’s 

barometer, and the glass and mer- Air-Pump, 

cury are perfectly clean, the apparatus slowly but surely 
produces an ahnost absolute vacmim. 

The great advantages of Sprengel’s pump lie in the simplicity of 
its construction and m the readiness with which it adapts itself to 
the collecting of the gas. It did excellent service in the hands of 
Graham for the extraction of gases occluded in metals, and since 
then has become very popular in gas-laboratoties, especially in 
Britain. Many improvements upon the original construction have 
been proposed. One of these which deserves mention is to pass the 
mercmy, before it enters the “ falling ” tube, through a bnlb in 
Which a good vacuum is maintained, by means of an ordinary air- 
pnmp or a second “ SprengeL” (W. D.) 

_ MERO UKY was the Roman god who presided over 
barter, trade, and all commercial dealings. His nature is 
probably more intelligible and simple than that of any 
other Roman deity. His very name, which is connected 
with merx, mercatorj &o., shows that he is the god of 
merchandise and the patron of merchants. In the native 
Italian states no merchants and no trade existed till the 
influence of the Greek colonies on the coast introduced 
Greek cTXstoms into the cities of the land. All the usages 

^ Seo DingleT^s PblytaHm. Journal, 1862 ; an improved form by 
Bessd-Hagen is described in Wiedmanvis AnnaJm, xiL 426, 1881. 



and terminology of trade, and all the religious ceremonies 
connected with it, were borrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks. It was no doubt under the rule of the Tarquins, 
when the prosperity of the state and its intercourse with 
the outer world were so much increased, that merchants 
began to jily their trade in Rome. Doubtless the 
merchants practised their religious ceremonies from the 
first, but their god Mercurius was not oflSciaUy recognised 
by tile state till the year 495 b.c, Rome frequently suffered 
from scarcity of com during the unsettled times that 
followed the expulsion of the Tarquins. Various religious 
innovations were made to propitiate the gods; in 496 the 
Greek worship of Demeter, Dionysus, and Persephone 
was established in the city (see Libee), and in 495 the 
Greek god Hebmes {q.v.) was introduced into Rome tmder 
the Italian name of Mercurius (Livy, ii. 21, 27). PreUer 
thinks that at the same time the trade in com was regu- 
lated by law, and a regular coUege of merchants was 
instituted. This collegium was under the protection of the 
god; their annual festival was on the Ides of May, on 
which day the temple of the god had been dedicated at 
the southern end of the circus maximm, near the Aventine ; 
and the members were called mercuHale^ as weU as 
mercatores. The Ides of May was chosen as the feast of 
Mercury, obviously because Maia was the mother of 
Hermes, i.e., of Mercury (see Maia) ; and she was wor- 
shipped along with her son by the mermriales on this 
day. According to PreUer, this religious foundation had 
a political object ; it established on a legitimate and sure 
basis the trade between Rome and the Greek colonies of 
the coast, whereas formerly this trade had been exposed to 
the capricioTm interference of the Government officials for 
the year. Like all borrowed religions in Rome, it must 
have retained the rites and the terminology of its Greek 
original (Festus, p. 257). Mercury became the- god, not 
only of the Tnercatoo'es and of the com trade, but of buying 
and selling in general ; and it appears that, at least in the 
streets where f^ops were common, little chapels and images 
of the god were erected. There was a spring dedicated to 
Mercury between his temple arid the Pm'ta Capena ; every 
shopman drew water from tins sjpring on the Ides of May, 
and sprinkled it with a laurel twig over his head and over 
his goods, at the same time entreating Mercury to remove 
from his head and his • goods the guilt of all his deceits 
(Ovid, Fasti, v, 673 sq.). The art of the Roman tradesman 
was evidently hke that of an Oriental tradesman in modem 
times, and the word mercurialis was popularly used as 
equivalent to “ cheat.” In the Latin poets Mercury is often 
gifted with some of the manifold characters of the Greek 
Hermes, but this finer conception seems to have hod no 
real existence in Roman religion. 

Roman Btatuettes of bronze, in wLicb Mercnry is represented, like 
the Greek Hermes, standing bolding tba caduceus in the one hand 
and a purse in the other, are exceedingly common. The caduceus 
must nave been introduced as a symbol of Mercury at a very early 
time, for it is found on Italian coins as early as the 4tb century 
before Christ, and we learn that several were kept as sacred objects 
in the adytum of the sanctuaiy at Lavinium (Dion. Hal., i. 67). 
But its foreign origin is shown by the fact that, although it was a 
sign of peace, it was never home by the fetiales, the old Italian 
heralds. The very name is derived from the Greek KijpiKeiov. 
PreUer's view (RSm. Myth.) that merciiriales and mercatores are 
the same guild is a tempting one, but its truth is very doubtful 
Mommsen thinks that mercurictles were a purely local guild, viz., 
the pagani of ihe Circus vaRey. 

MERCURY, in diemiatry, is a metal (symbol Hg) whi^ 
is easily diatingniaTiRd from all others by its being liquid 
at even the lowest temperatures natu^y occurring in 
moderate climates. To this exceptional property it owes 
the synonyms of quicksilver in English (with the Germans 
quechsilber is the only recognized name) and of hydrar- 
gyrum (from {fSup, water, and apyvpos, silver) in Graeco-Latin. 
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Tin's metal does not appear to have been known to the j 
ancient Jews, nor is it mentioned’ by the earlier Greek 
writers. Theophrastus (about 300 b.c.) mentions it as a 
derivative of cinnabar. With the alchemists it was a 
substance of great consequence. Being ignorant of its 
susceptibility of freezing into a compact solid, they did not 
recognize it as a true metal, and yet, on the authority of 
Geber, they held that mercury (meaning the predominating 
element in this metal) enters into the composition of all 
metals, and is the very cause of their metalhcity. When, 
about the beginning of the 16 th century, chemistry and 
scientific medicine came to merge into one, this same 
mysterious element of “ mercury ” played a great part in 
the theories of pathology • and the metal, in the free as in 
certain combined states, came to be looked upon as a 
powerful medicinal agent, which position, on purely em- 
pirical groundSj it continues to hold to the present day. 

Mercury occurs in- nature chiefly in the form of a red 
sulphide, HgS, called cinnabar, which, as a rule, is accom- 
panied by more or less of the reguline metal, — the latter 
being probably derived from the former by some secondary 
reaction. The most important mercury mines in Europe 
are those of Almaden in Spain and of Idria in Elyria; 
these until lately furnished the bulk of the mercury of 
commerce, but they are now almost eclipsed by the rich 
deposits of New Almaden in California. Considerable 
quantities of mercury are said to be produced in China and 
in Japan ; minor deposits are being worked in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, in Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, and Peru. 
At Almaden the ore forms mighty veins traversing micaceous 
schists of the older transition period ; in Elyria it is dis- 
seminated in beds of bituminous schists or compact lime- 
stone of more recent date. 

Chemically speaking, the extraction of mercury from its 
ores is a simple matter. Metallic mercury is easily vola- 
tilized, and separated from the gangue, at temperatures far 
below redness, and cinnabar at a red heat is readily reduced 
to the metallic state by the action of iron or lime or 
atmospheric oxygen, the sulphxu: being eliminated, in the 
first case as sulphide of iron, in the second as sulphide 
and sulphate of calcium, in the third as sulphurous acid 
gas. To the chemical mind a close iron retort would 
suggest itself as the proper kind of apparatus for carrying 
out these operations, but this idea is acted upon only in 
a few small establishments, — ^for instance, in that of Zwei- 
briicken in the Palatinate, where lime is used as a decom- 
posing agent. In all the large works the decomposition 
of the cinnabar is efiected by the direct exposure of the 
ore to the cxridizing flame of a furnace, and the mercury 
vapour, which of course gets diffused through an hnmense 
mass of combustion gases, is sought to be recovered in 
more or less imperfect condensers. 

At Almaden this roastinc distillation is effected in prismatic 
furnaces, which, by a second upper (brick) grating are divided into 
two flats, the lower one serving for the generation of a wood fire, 
while the upper accommodates the ore, ' which is introduced through 
an opening in Idie dome-shaped roof. To avoid an excessive dim- 
iion of the merciiry vapour with combustion gases, part of these are 
led out laterally into a chimney and the rest allowed to strike up 
through the heap of ore. The large mass of metalliferous vapour 
produced passes out through a system of pipes inserted laterally into 
the dome and so arrang^ that they follow first a descending and 
then an ascending plane, to lead ultimately into a condensation 
chamber which communicates in its turn with a diimney. The 
pipes are formed each of a large number of elongated pear-shaped 
earthenware ■adaptei’S (called alvd&ls), which are telescoped into 
one another as in the case of the iodine-distillation apparatus, the 

i 'oints beii^ luted with day. The lowest row of aludels, which 
ie in the line of intersection of the two inclined planes, are pierced 
with holes below, so that what arrives as liquid mercury there 
runs out into a ^tter leading to a reservoir. ’What of meronty 
vapour remains uncondensed in the aludels passes into the chamber, 
the intention being to have it condensed there ; in reality a large 
proportion hf the mercury passes out through the chimney (and 


through the numerous leaks in the aludels) into the atmosphere 
to poison the surrounding vegetation and the workmen. Similar 
furnaces to the Almaden ones are used in Idria and at New 
Almaden ; only the condensation apparatus are a little less im- 
perfect. But m all thi’ee places the loss of metal is very consider- 
able ; at New Almaden it is said to amount to close upon 40 per cent. 

The mercury obtained is purified mechauicolly by straining it 
through dense linen bags, and then sent out into commerce in leather 
bags, or in wrought-iron bottles provided with screw plugs, each 
holding about 76 ffi avoirdupois. 

According to Balling’s Metallurgische Chemie (Bonn, 
1882), the production of mercury in the years named was 
as follows ; — 


Austria, exclusive of Hungary (1880) 369 tons. 

Hungary(1879) 180 „ 

Italy (1877) 66 ,, 

Spain (1873) 929 „ 

United States (1876) 2064 „ 


Assuming the amount to be the same from year to year, 
this gives a total of 3587 tons. 

The price of the metal is subject to immense fluctuations ; 
it generally ranges from 2s. to 7s. 6d. a pound avoirdupois. 

Commercial mercury, as a rule, is very pure chemically, 
so that it needs only to be forced through chamois leather 
to become fit for all ordinary applications ; but the metal, 
having the power of dissolving most ordinary other metals, 
is very liable to get contaminated with these in the labora- 
tory or workshoji, and requires then to be purified. For 
this purpose a great many chemical methods have been 
proposed, which, however, all come to this, that the 
base admixtures are sought to be removed by treatment 
with nitric acid, oil of vitriol, or other agents which act 
preferably on the impurities. The best of these methods 
is that of Briihl, who shakes the metal with a solution of 
5 grammes of bichromate of potash and a few cubic centi- 
metres of sulphuric acid in one litre of water, until the red 
chromate of mercury, first produced, has disappeared, and 
its place been taken by green chromic sulphates. The 
supernatant liquor and c^omic scum are wa^ed away by' 
a powerful jet of water, and the clean metal is dried and 
filtered through a perforated paper filter. The only really 
exhaustive method is redistillation out of a glass apparatus. 
Ui3fortimately the operation is difficult of execution, as 
mercury “bumps” badly on boiling; but this can be 
avoided by distilling the metal in a perfect vacuum. An 
ingenious apparatus for this purpose, in which the distilled 
metal itself is made to keep up the vacuum, was con- 
structed lately by Leonhard Weber. A U-tube, the Hmbs 
of which are longer than the height of the barometer, is 
filled with pure mercury, and inverted, the one Hmb 
being made to dip into a vessel with pure, the other 
into another containing the impure, mercury. This second 
limb is inflated above so that the meniscus is about the 
middle of &e bulb. This bulb is heated, and the conse- 
quence is that the metal there distils over into the first 
Hmb to add to the supply of pure metal, the impure 
rising up in the second by itself to maintain a constant 
level. Dewar has modified the apparatus so that there 
is no need of a supply of pure metal to stari with. 
Absolutely pure mercury does not at all adhere to any 
surface whicb does not consist of a metal soluble in mercury. 
Hence the least quantity of it, when placed on a sheet of 
paper, forms a neatly rounded-off globule, which retains its 
form on being rolled about, and, when subdivided, breaks 
up iuto a number of equaUy.perf ect globules. The presence 
in it of the noinutest trace of lead or tin causes it to “ draw 
tails.” A very impure metal may adhere even to glass, 
and in a glass vess^ instead of the normal convex, form 
an irregular flat meniscus. 

Properties . — The pure metal is silver-white, and retains 
its sferong lustre even on long exposure to ordinary air. 
At - 38°*8 0., i.e.^ - 37‘’*9 F. (Balfour Stewart), it freezes, 
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witli considerable contraction, into a compact mass of 
regular octaliedra, wbich can be cut with a knife and be 
flattened under the hammer. The specific gravity of the 
frozen metal is 14*39 ; that of the hquid metal at 0“ C. is 
13*595 (water of 4° C. = 1). Under 760 mm. pressure 
it boils at 357‘’*3 C. (675“*! Fahr.) (Regnault). At very 
low temperatures it seems to be absolutely devoid of 
volatility (Faraday ) ; but from - 1 3° C. upwards (Eegnault) 
it exhibits an ajDpreciable vapour tension. 

The following table gives the tensions “p,” in millimetres 
of mercury of 0° C., for a series of centigrade temperatures 
according to Regnault ; — 


t- 0 ° 

10 ° 

20 ° 

60° 

100 ° 

160° 

200 ° 

iJ=*02 

■03 

•04 

*11 

•75 

4*27 

19*90 

250“ 

800° 


850° 

400° 

450° 

600° 

23-76*75 

242*1 


663*2 

1588 

3384 

6520 


According to the same authority, its average coefl&cient 
of expansion h per degree C. is as follows ; — 

0-100° C. 0-200° C. 0-300° C. 

*=•0001815 *0001841 *0001866 

or 1/6610 1/5432 1/5359 

Its specific heat in the liquid state is *03332 3 that of 
the frozen metal (between —78“ and -40“ C.) is *0319 
(Regnault). Its electric conductivity is ^ of that of pure 
silver (Matthiesen). Its conductive power for heat is 
greater than that of water, and is proved (by Herwig) to 
be perfectly constant from 40“ to 160“ C. Its vapour 
density (air of the same temperature and pressure = 1) is 
6*976 (Dumas), or 100*93 for hydrogen =1. Hence its 
molecular weight (H 2 = 2) is 201*86. The atomic weight, 
by chemical methods, was found = 200*0 (Erdmann and 
Marchand); hence mercury-vapour moleciiles consist of 
single atoms. Mercury does not appreciably absorb any 
chemically inert gas. 

Mercury is in constant requisition in the laboratory. It 
is used for the collecting and measuring of gases, in the 
construction of thermometers, barometers, and manometers, 
for the determination of the capacity of vessels, and many 
other purposes. In medicine it serves for the preparation 
of mercurial ointment and of “ hydrargyrum cum creta ” 
(the chief component of “ blue pills ”) j both are obtained 
by diligently triturating the me^ -Rith certain proportions 
of grease and chalk respectively until it is “ deadened,” i.e.^ 
subdivided into invisibly small globules (see below). 

Alloys . — Mercury readily unites directly with aU metals 
(except iron and platinum) into what are called amalgams. 
In some cases ^e union takes place with considerable 
evolution of heat and large modification of the mean pro- 
perties of the components. Thus, for instance, sodium 
when rubbed up with mercury unites with it with deflagra- 
tion and formation of an alloy which, if it contains more 
than 2 per cent, of sodium, is hard and brittle, although 
sodium is as soft as wax and mercury a liquid. Liquid 
amalgams of gold and silver are employed for gilding and 
silvering objects of copper, bronze, or other base metal 
The amalgam is spread out on the surface of the object 
by means of a brush, and the mercury then driven off 
by the application of heat, when a pohshable, firmly 
adhering film of the noble metal remains. Copper 
amalgam containing from 25 to 33 per cent, of the solid 
metal, when worked in a mortar at 100“ C., becomes highly 
plastic, but on standing in the cold for ten or twelve hours 
becomes hard and crystalline. Hence it is used for the 
stuffing of teeth A certain of cadmium is 

similarly employed. 

Oxides . — There are two oxides of mercury, namely, an oxide, 
HgjO, called mercurous, and another, HgO, called mereuric oxide. 
The latter can be produced directly by keeping the metal for a long 
time in air at a temperature somewhat below its boiling point, 
when the oxide is gradually formed as a red powdery solia. This 
solid has long been known as “red precipitate,” or as mercxtrvus 


prsecipitatua per se. Priestley made the important discovery that 
the “precii)itate” when heated to dull redness is reduced to metal, 
with evolution of what has since been known as oxygen gas j hut it 
was reserved for Lavoisier to correctly interpret this expeiiment, 
and thus to establish our present views on the constitution of 
atmospheric air. The oxide is easily prepared by heating any 
nitrate of the metal as long as nitrous fumes are seen to go off 
(when it remains as a scaly mass, black when hot, red after cooling), 
or else by precipitating the solution of a mercuric salt with excess 
of caustic potash or soda, when it comes down as an amorphous 
yellow precipitate, which is free of combined water. Mercurous 
oxide, a black solid, can be obtained only indirectly, by the decom- 
position of mercurous salts with fixed caustic alkahes. Both oxides 
are insoluble in water, but dissolve in certain, and combine with 
all, aqueous acids with formation of mercury s^ts and elimination 
of water. Thus, for instance, 

HgaO + 2HNO3 - H2O -t- Hga(N0,,)2 . 

llerciiroQS nitrate 

HgO + 2HNOs = HaO + Hg(H 0,)a . 

Mercuric nitrate. 

The Nitrc^. — ^When metallic mercury is set aside with its own 
weight of nitric acid, of 1 *2 specific gravity, at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the normal mercurous salt Hg^H03)2 is gradually produced, 
and after a day or two is found to have separated out in colourless 
crystals. These are soluble (somewhat sparingly) in water acidu- 
lated with nitric acid, but are decomposed by the action o^ure 
water, with formation of difficultly soluble basic salts. When 
this salt (or the metal itself) is treated with excess of nitric acid it 
is ojddized into mercuric nitrate Hg(H08)2, a white crystalline salt, 
readily soluble in. water without decomposition. 

The Sulphates . — Cold aqueous sulphuric acid does not act upon 
mercury, but the hot concentrated acid converts it first into 
mercurous and then into mercuric sulphate, with evolution of 
sulphurous acid. 

Hga + 2HaS04 - 2HjO + SO, -f- HgjSO^ , 

HgsS04 + 2HaS04- 2HsO + SOj + 2HgS04 . 

Both salts form white crystalline magmas. The mercurous salt 
is difficultly soluble iu water, and consequently producible by 
precipitation of the niti’ate with sulphuric acid. The mercuric salt, 
when treated with water, is decomposed with formation of a yellow 
insoluble basic salt, which has long been known as turpethum mine- 
rale. Its composition is SOs . SHgO when produced by excess of 
hot water. Mercuric sulphate is of importance chiefly as forming 
the basis for the manufacture of the two chlorides. 

The Chlorides. — These ore both extensively used medicinal agents. 
The mercuric salt, HgClg, known in medioine as corrosive sub- 
limate, is prepared by mixing the sulphate intimately with common 
salt, and subjecting the mixture to sublimation, a little binoxide 
of mauganose being added to oxidize the mercurous salt, which is 
generally present as an impurity. Th^rocess is conducted in a 
glass flask buried in a hot sand-bath. "When the decomposition is 
accomplished, the sand is removed from the upper half of the flask 
and the temperature raised so that the chlonde HgCIj, produced 
sublimes up and condenses in the upper part as a "sublimate.” 
The salt, as thus produced, forms comp«iot crystalline crusts, which, 
when heated, melt into a limpid liquid before volatilizing. It is 
soluble in water, 100 parts of which at 10°, 20°, 100° dissolve 6*67, 
7*39, 64 jMirta of salt Corrosive sublimate dissolves in 3 parts of 
alcohol and in 4 parts of ether. This salt, on account of its 
solubility in water, is a deadly poison. Mercurous chloride, HgaGL,, 
better known as "calomel” (from kolK6s, fair, and pixas, black 
because it becomes dead-hlaok when treated with ammonia, mer- 
curic chloride yielding a white product), is prepared by mixing 
corrosive sublimate with the proper proportion of metallic mercury 
(HgClj : Hg) or mercuric sulphate with salt and mercury iu the 

S u'tions of HgS04 : Hg : 2HaCl, and subjecting the mixture to 
mation in glass flasks. The salt HgaClg is thus obtained in 
the form of white, opaque, crystalline crusts, which, when heated, 
volatilize, without previously melting, into a mixture of HgQg 
and Hg vapour, which, on cooling, recombine into calomel. For 
medidual purposes the sublimate is reduced to an impalpable 
powder, washed with water to remove any corrosive sublimate that 
may be present, and dried. Being insoluble in water, it acts far 
less violently on the organism than mercuric chloride does. Its 
action, no doubt, is due to its very gradual converaion in the 
stomach into mercury and corrosive sublimate. Finely ffivided 
calomel can be produced, wthout trouble, by the precipitation of a 
solution of mercurous nitrate with hydrochloric acid or common 
salt ; but this preparation is liable to be contaminated with 
mercurous nitrate, and, even when pure, has been found to act far 
more violently than ordinary calomel does. Hence its use is not 
tolerated by the pharmacopoeias. According to Wshler a mercurous 
chlorido, more nearly equivalent to the subfimed article, is produc- 
ible by heating corrosive sublimate solution with sulphurous acid — 

2HgCl3+HaS08+H20-H2S04-b2H01-f-H&Clj. 

TVT. — c 
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The writer is unable to say whether "Wohler’s calomel has ever' 
found its way anywhere into medicinal practice. 

Tha loAiAea . — The mercuric salt Hglg is produced in two ways, 
viz., first by mmng the two elementary components intimately 
and subjecting the mixture to sublimation, and secondly by pre- 
cipitating corrosive sublimate solution with its exact equivalent of 
iomde of potassium. In the first case the salt is obtained in yellow 
crystals, whie^ on the slightest touch with a solid body, assume 
and then permanently retam a rich scarlet colour. The precipita- 
tion, process at once yields the scarlet salt. The salt is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and in iodide of potassium solution. 
The mercurous salt Hgala is obtained by precipitating mercurous 
nitrate with iodide of potassium as a dirty-green powder insoluble 
in water. Both iodides are used medicinally. 

Tha Sulphides . — Mercurous sulphide, HgjS, does not seem to 
exist. The mercuric salt, HgS, exists in two modidcations, of 
which one is amorphous and has a black colour, while the other is 
crystalline and rei The black one is obtained by precipitation of 
eolations of mercuric salts with excess of STrlphuretted hydrogen, 
or by direct synthesis. The right proportions of mercury ana 
flowers of sulphur are rubbed together in a mortar until the whole 
is converted into a jet-black uniform powder. This preparation 
(the asOiiops minemlis of the phamaceutist), however, is apt to be 
coutaminated with uncomhined sulphur and mercuiy. Application 
of a gentle heat causes exhaustive combination. The red sulphide, 
HgS, occurs iu nature as ciunabar, and can be produced artificially 
from the black. The artificial preparation, known as vermilion, is 
highly, valued as the most brilliant, stable, and innocuous of all 
mineral red pigments. ‘Vermilion can be produced from the black 
sulphide in two ways, viz., first by Sublimation, and secondly by 
treatment of it with fixed alkaline sulphide solution. According 
to Brunner, 100 parts of mercury are mixed intimately with 88 parte 
of flowera of sulphur, and the aethiops is digested, with constant 
agitation, in a solution of 26 parts of potash in 160 parts of water at 
45° 0. (the water lost by evaporation being constantly replaced), until 
the preparation has come up to its maximum of fire and brilliancy, 
which takes a good many hours. Purely sublimed vermilion has a 
comparatively dull colour, and must be manipulated with alkaline 
sulphide solution to gire it the necessary fire. The action of the 
alkaline sulphide consista probably in this, that it dissolves succes- 
sive instalments of the amoiphous preparation and redeposits them 
in the crystalline form. 

Mercurio Derivatives of Ammonia.— (1) Recently precipitated 
oxide HgO is digested, cold, in carbonio-add-free ammonia, and 
the mixture allowed to stand for a few days. The liquor is then 
decanted oflf, and the- precipitate washed with alcohol and then 
with ether, and dried over sulphurio acid. The product is a 
yellow solid base (“ Millon’s base ’’) of the composition 
N3H5 + 4HgO -I- HjO - ITaHgiO . 2HaO + 2HjO . 

It is insoluble in alcohol and in ether, and requires 18,000 parts 
of cold water for its solution. It rea^y unites with all acids, 
forming salts, whi^ as a rule, are insoluble in water. Hence all 
oi^naiy salt solutions, when shaken with the hsae, are decomposed 
with elimination of the base of the salt. Thus, for instance, even 
such salts as alkaline nitrates, chlorides, or sulpWes are decom- 
posed with formation of solutions of caustic alkali. 

(2) A body ]S'jHg4lj+2HaO, i.e.,of the composition of the iodide 
corresponding to the oxide in (1), is produced as a brown precipitate 
when ammonm or an ammonia sdt is added to a solution of mercuric 
iodide in iodide of potassium mixed with large excess of caustio 
potash or soda (“ ITessler’s reagent ”). In very dilute solutions of 
ammonia Hessler^s reagent produces only a brown or yellow color- 
ation, which, however, is so mtense that inJinfWvth of amraonk in 
about 60 cubic centimetres of liquid becomes clearly visible. 

(8) The chloride HHjHg . 01 of the " ammonium ” NHjHg is 
produced as an insoluble white precipitate when ammonia is added 
to a solution of corrosive sublimate^ This substance is known in 
medicine as infusible white precipitate, in contradistinction to (4). 

(4) The fosihle white precipitate was at one time supposed to be 
Identical with (8), and is obt^ed by boiling it with sm-ammoniao 
solution. Its composition is + Im^Ol HsHe . Hg . Cls . 

A7ialy^,—-Anj ordinary solid mercury compouud, when neated 
in a sublimation tube with, carbonate of soda, yields a sublimate of 
metallic mercury, which, if necessary, needs only to he scraped 
together with a wooden spill to unite into visible globules. From any 
mercuiy-SEdt solution the metal is precipitated by digestion with a 
piece or bright copper-foiL The precipitated mercury forms a coat- 
ing (m the copper, which becomes sUveiy. on being rubbed witii 
blotting paper. _ 'When the q[uickklvered copper is heated in a sub- 
limation tube, it reassumes its red colour witii formation of a sub- 
limate of mercury. 

Solutions of merourous salts with hydrochloric acid give a white 
precipitate of calomel, which, after fil^tion, is easily identifi^ by 
its burning jet-black on treatment with ammonia, IVom mercuric 
solutions hj^drochlorio acid precipitates nothing ; but stannous 
chloride, in its twofold oapaoify as a chloride and a reducing agent, 
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yields a precipitate of calomel. On addition of an excess of reagent 
the precipitate becomes grey through conversion iuto finely divided 
quicksilver. Sulphuret^d hydrogen, when added very gradually 
to an acid niercmio solution, gives at first an almost white precipi- 
tate, which, on addition of more and more reagent, assumes suc- 
cessively a yellow, orange, and at last jet-black colour. The black 
precipitate is HgS, which is identined by its gi-eat heaviness, 
and by its being insoluble in boiling nitiic and iu boiling hydro- 
chloric acid. A mixture of the two (aqua regia) dissolves it as 
chloride. (W. D.) 

TJierapeiitics of Mercury. 

The use of mercury as a therapeutic agent is of com- 
paratively recent date. To the Greeks and ‘Romans its 
value was unknown, and the Arabian physicians oidy used 
it for skin affections. It was not tiU the middle of the 
16th century that the special properties of mercury were 
fully appreciated, but since that time the metal has con- 
tinued to hold a high though fluctuating value as a 
medicine. At first the metal in a finely divided state or 
in vapour was used ; but very soon its various compounds 
were found to be endowed with powers even greater than 
those of the metal itself, and with the discovery of new 
compounds the number of mercurial medicines has largely 
increased. 

The preparations now in use may be thus classified. ^1) 
Of the prepamtions containing metallic mercury the chief 
members are blue piU (pilula hydrargyri), grey powder 
(hydrargyrum cum creta), and blue ointment (unguontum 
hydrargyri). The first consists of mercury, liquorice root, 
and collection of roses, the second of mercury and chalk, 
the third of mercnry, suet, and lard. The power of the 
three preparations seems to depend on the fine state of 
subdivision of the mercury they contain ; mercury in its 
ordinary liquid state seems devoid of medicinal properties. 
It is bought by some that the fine subdivision of the 
metal leads to the formation of a little oxide, and that the 
efficacy of the preparations in part depends on this. (2) 
Three oxides of mercury are employed in medicine, — ^the 
red, from which is made red precipitate ointment (ungnen- 
tum hydrargyri oxydi rubri), the yellow, an allotropic form 
of the red, and the black oxide. The yeUow and black 
oxides suspended in lime water form respectively yellow 
and black wash (lotio flava and lotio nigra). (3) The 
chlorides of mercury form a very important group : 
calomel (hydrargyri subchloridum) is a white heavy 
powder j corrosive sublimate (hydrargyri perchloridum) is 
a heavy crystalline substance. (4) Two iodides ar‘o used 
medicinally; they are known from their colour as the 
green and red io^des. (6) Nitrate of mercuiy epters into 
the composition of a powerful caustic known as the acid 
nitrate of mercury. It is also the active principle of citrine 
ointment (unguentum hydrargyri nitratis). (6) In this class 
only ammoniated mercury and its ointment commonly 
known as white precipitate ointment, are contained. Of 
the many compounds not included in the above classifica- 
tion the oleate and albuminate are the most important. 

Mercurial preparations are largely employed as oxtornol appli- 
cations. Several of them are potent agents for the destruction of 
the lower forms of animal life, and hence are employed to destiny 
parasites having their habitat in skin, hair, ana clothing. The 
white and red precipitate ointments are specially effective iu the 
destruction of pedictili, and blue ointment is occasionally used for 
the same purpose. Corrosive sublimate is, however, the most 
energetic of tiie mercurial parasiticides, and recent ohservations 
seem to show that it is superior to almost all other substances as 
a germ destroyer, It is sometimes used to get rid of ringworm. 
It should be remembered that corrosive suhnmate is a powerful 
irritant to the skin, and alse an acttve poison. 

Acid nitrate of mercury is a caustio, and by it warts a;nd small 
growths ore sometimes removed ; it is also one of the oanstics occa- 
sionally applied to prevent the spread of lupus. 

In skin diseases mercurial preparations are lorgelyused, especially 
in some forms of eczema. A few grains of the red oxide or of 
ammoniated mercuiy in an ounce of zinc ointment arc often found 
of great service in this ailment ; citrine ointment is also useful. 
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Calomel ointment is not irritating, but rather tends to soothe. It 
is therefore sometimes applied to irritable rashes ; in praritns ani 
it is of special value. Mercurial prepai'ations are not usually found 
of benefit in scaly eniptions. In acne a weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate is often most effective. 

Preparations of mercury are often used to heal ulcers, especially 
those of syphilitic origin. Black wash is one of the commonest 
applications for this purpose. The red oxide ointment is at times 
employed to stimulate indolent ulcers, and it is capable of remov- 
ing exuberant granulations (proud flesh), which sometimes retai-d 
the healing of wounds. 

Mercury is largely used externally to promote the absorption of 
inflammatory products, especially in the neighbourhood of joints. 
The blue ointment is frequently employed for this purpose, more 
rarely a plaster containing mercury or a mercurial liniment. For 
effecting the absorption or goitre (Derbyshire neck) the ointment 
of the red iodide is often reUed on, especially in India, where it is 
customary to expose the patient’s necx to the sun after rubbing it 
■with the ointment. In enlargements of the liver and spleen the 
application of mercurial ointment sometimes seems to promote re- 
duction in size. 

Taken internally in continued doses, mercury produces a peculiar 
effect known as smvation. First a metallic taste is experienced ; 
this is followed by soreness of the gums, an undue flow of saliva, 
and foBtor of the breath. Further administration of the drug may 
increase greatly the salivary flow, and also lead to swelling of the 
tongue, ulceration of the mouth, and even disease of the ja-w-bone. 
At the same time the blood becomes impoverished, and feverishness 
•with loss of flesh occurs. A single large dose — ^i-arely too a single 
small dose — ^may produce some of the above symptoms. They may 
also follow the inhalation of the metal or its compounds, or their 
absorption through the skin. " The long-continned inhalation of 
the vapour of mercury acts likewise on the nervous system, caus- 
ing a peculiar kind of trembliog. Mercurial tremor is sometimes 
seen in looking-glass makers, often in those who work in quick- 
silver mines. 

Internally mercury is chiefly given for ■two purposes — (1) to 
check inflammation and cause the absorption of the producte it 

S 'vea rise to, and (2) to antagonize the syphilitic -virus and remove 
le evils it causes. Some years ago the belief in the power of 
mercury to control inflammation was almost universal, and it was 
largely administered in almost all inflammatory affections, but of 
late it has been much less used, both because it seems doubtful 
whether it has really the power it was once supposed to have and 
because of the possibility of e-ril results from its continued use. 
In peritonitis and iritis it is still often employed, small doses of 
calomel being given. ITot nufreqnently too it is administered in 
pericarditis and hepatitis, but in pneumonia, pleurisy, and most 
other inflammatory affections its use is now discarded by many 
phyaiciana As an antidote to the syphilitic poison it is still held 
in nigh esteem, though opinions vary much as to the extent of its 
power. There can be little doubt tliat, given in an early stage of 
the disorder, it ininimizes the secondary symptoms ; but it eaimot j 
be relied on to prevent their occurrence. It aids in removing the 
secondary symptoms, and tends to the avoidance of tertiaiy 
manifestations, whicn nevertheless sometimes occur even when 
mercury has been freely given. The custom of giving mercury 
till profuse salivation is established has long been abandoned; 
the aim now is so to give it as to prevent salivation occurring ; for 
this purpose blue pill, calomel, and corrosive sublimate are given 
in very small doses, but if the gums become tender the dose is 
decreased or the administration stopped. 

Mercurial treatment is sometimes carried out by rubbing the blue 
ointment into the skin, sometimes by exposing the patient to the 
fumes of calomel ; syphilitic eruptions are often -treated by such 
fumigation. Mora rarely mercury is introduced by injecting the 
albuminate or some other preparation under the skin or by means of 
suppositories. In children grey powder is generally used when mer- 
curial treatment is required. Children bear mercury well. 

Blue ptil, cdomed, and grey powder are often used as purgatives, 
and a power of promoti^ the secretion of bile is attributed to 
them. Experimentally it has not been proved that they stimu- 
late the liver functions, but there is good reason for believing -that 
they promote the expulsion of bile from the body. Grey powder is 
especially valued as a mild and efldcient aperient for oMloren, and 
is often given in the early stage of diaorhoea to expel -the irritating 
contents of tide bowel. 

The use of calomel in -tropical dysenteiy, once very prevalent, has 
within the last few years been abandoned. (D, J. L.) 

MERGANSER, a word originating with Gesner {Eut. 
Ardmalium, iii. p. 129) in 1655, and for a long while used 
in English as the gen^ name for a group of fish-eating 
Ducks possessing great di-ving powers, and forming the 
genus Mergm of Linnseus, now regarded by ornithologists 
as a Subfamily, Mergina, of the Eamily Anatidx. Hie 
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Mergansers have a long, narrow biU, -with a small but 
evident hook at the tip, and the edges of both man- 
dibles beset by numerous homy dentieifiations, whence in 
English the name of “ Saw-bill ” is frequently applied to 
them. Otherwise their structure does not much depaiti 
from the Anatine or Fuliguline type. All the species bear 
a more or less developed crest or tuft on the head. Three 
of them, Mergm merganser or castar, M, serrator^ and M, 
albellm, are found over the northern parts of the Old 
World, and of these the fii-st two also inha bit North 
America, which has besides a fourth species, M. cucullaUis^ 
said to have occasionally visited Britain. M. metganser, 
commonly kno-wn as the Goosander, is the largest species, 
being^ nearly as big as the smaller Geese, and the adult 
male in breeding-attire is a very beautiful bird, conspicuous 
with his dark glossy-green head, rich salmon-coloured 
breast, and the upper part of the body and -wings black 
and white. This full plumage is not assumed tiU the 
second year, and in the meantime, as well as in the post- 
nuptial dress, the male much resembles the female, having, 
like her, a reddish-bro-wn head, the upper parts greyish- 
bro-wn, and -the lower dull white. In this condition the bird 
is often kno-wn as the “ Dun Diver.” This species breeds 
abundantly in many parts of Scandinavia, Russia, Siberia, 
and North America, and of late years has been found to do 
so in Scotland, usually making its nest in the stump of a 
hollow tree or under a slab of rock. M. serratot', com- 
monly called the Red-breasted Merganser, is a somewhat 
smaller bird ; and, while the fuhy-dressed male wants the 
delicate hue of the lower parts, he has a gorget of rufous 
mottled -with black, below which is a patch of white 
feathers, broadly edged with black. The male at other 
times and the female always much resemble the preceding. 
It is more numerous than the Goosander, -with a somewhat 
more southern range, and is not so particular in selecting 
a sheltered site for its nest. Both these species have the 
hill and feet of a bright reddish-orange, while M, albellm, 
kno-wn as the Smew, has these parts of a lead colour, and 
the breeding plumage of the adult male is white, with quaint 
crescentic markings of black, and the flanks most beanti- 
fuUy vermiculated — the fem^e and male in undress having 
a general resemblance to the other two already described 
— hut the Smew is very much smaller in size, and, so far 
as is known, it invariably makes its nest iu a hoUow tree, 
as ascertained first by WoUey (Ibis, 1859, pp. 69 et seq.). 
This last habit is shared by M. cw^latm, the Hooded 
Merganser of North America, in size intermediate between 
M. albellm and M. sei'rator', the male of which is easily 
recognizable by his broad semicircular crest, bearing a fan- 
shaped patch of white, and his elongated subseapuJars of 
white edged -with black. The conformation of the trachea 
in the male of M. merganser, M. serrator, and Jf. mcullatus 
is veiy like that of the Ducks of the genus Clangula, but 
M. albellm has a less exaggerated development more 
resembling that of the ordinary FvEgula?- From the 
southern hemisphere two species of Mergm have been 
described, M. octoselaceus or brcmlianus, Yieillot (AT. Diet. 
d^Hist. Ffaturelle, ed. 2, xiv. p. 222; Gal. des Oiseaux, 

^ Hybrids between, as is presumed, iT. aUeUtis and ClanguLa 
gUmewn, the common Goldeu-eye, have been described and figured 
(Eimbeck, Isis, 1831, 300, tab. iiL ; Brehm, Natwgeseh. aUer VSg. 
DeutacMands, p. 930 ; Naumann, VSg, Deutsehlands, xii. p, 19i, 
frontispiece ; ^^terbolling, Jow. fO/r Omithologie, 1853, Bxfcraheft, 
p. 29, Naumaainia, 1868, p. 827, Omithol. DamUa, tab. Iv., snppl. 
tab. 29) under the names of if Clangvia angttstiroatris, 
and Anas (Clangula) inergoides, as though they -were a distinct species ; 
but the remarks of M. de Selys-Longchamps {BuU. Ac. 3e. BnaesSes, 
1846, pt. ii. p. 864, and 1856, pt. ii. p. 21) leave little room for doubt 
as to tiieir origin, -which, when the cryptogamio habit and common 
range of their putative parents, the former unknown to the author last- 
named, is considered, -will seem to be still more likely. 
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tom. ii. p. 209, pi. 283), iahabiting South America, of 
which but few specimens have been obtained, having some 
general resemblance to M. serrator, but much more darkly 
coloured, and M. avMralis, Hombron and Jacquemont 
{Ann. Sc. Nat. Zoologie, ser. 2, xvi. p. 320 ; Voy. au Pol 
Snd, Oiseatix, pL 31, fig. 2), as yet known only by the unique 
example in the Paris Museum procured by the French 
Antarctic expedition in the Auckland Islands. This last 
species may perhaps be found to visit New Zealand, and 
should certainly be looked for there. 

Often associated with the Mergansers is the genus 
Merganetta, the so-called Torrent-Ducks of South America, 
of which three species are said to exist ; but they possess 
spiny tails and have their wings armed with a spur. 
Aether they should be referred to the Merginsc or the 
Brismapwrinm — the Spiny-tailed Ducks proper — ^is a ques- 
tion that further investigation must decide. (a. n.) 

MERO-UI, a district of British Burmah, between 9” 58' 
and 13“ 24' N. lat. It forms the southernmost district of the 
Tenasseiim division, and is bounded on the N. by Tavoy, 
E. and S. by Siam, and W. by the Bay of Bengal, with 
an area of 7810 square miles. Two principal ranges cross 
Mergui from north to south, running almost parallel to 
each other for a considerable distance, with the Tenasserim 
river winding between them till it turns south and flows 
through a narrow rocky gorge in the westernmost range 
to the sea. Amongst these mountain ranges and their 
subsidiary spurs are several fertile plains, densely clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. Indeed, the whole district, from 
the water’s edge to the loftiest mountain on the eastern 
boundary, may be regarded as almost unbroken forest, only 
73 square miles being under cultivation. The timber trees 
foxmd towards the interior, and on the higher elevations, 
are of great size and beauty, the most valuable being teak, 
tAen-gan (Nc^ea odorccta), Axtrynyeng {Dipterocarpm tuber- 
otdatw), &c. The coast-line of the district, studded with 
an archipelago of two hundred and seven idands, is much 
broken, and for several miles inland is very Ettle raised 
above sea-level, and is drained by numerous muddy tidal 
creeks. Southwards of Mergui town it consists chiefly of 
low mangrove swamps alternating with small fertile rice 
plains. After passing the mangrove limits, the ground to 
the east gradually rises till it becomes mountainous, even 
to the banks of the rivers, and finally culminates in the 
grand natural barrier dividing British Burmah from Assam. 
The four principal rivers are the Tenasserim, Le-gnya, 
Pakchan, and P^ouk, the first three being navigable for a 
considerable distancei of their course. Cod is foimd in the 
district on the banks of the Tenasserim and its tributaries. 
Gold, copper, iron, and manganese are also f oimd in various' 
parts of the district. 

From the notices of early travellers it appears that Mergui, when 
under Siamese rule, before it paseed to the Burmese, was a rich and 
densely peopled country. On its occupation by the British in 
1824-25 it was found to be almost depopulated — the result of 
border warfare and of the cmelties exercised by the Burmese con- 
querors. At that time the entire inhabitants oidy numbered 10, 000 ; 
in 1876 they had increased to 61,846 (26,767 males and 26,079 
females).- Classified according to religion, there were — Buddhists, 
48,760 ; Mohammedans, 2638 ; Hindus, 863 ; Christians and others, 
210. The district contains only one town (Mergui) with more than 
6000 inhabitauts. Only 78 square miles of the district area were 
under, cultivation in 1876, hut this area is steadily though slowly 
increasing. The principal manufactures are sugar-boiling and tin- 
smelting. Mergm carries on a- flourishing trade with TKangoon, 
Bass^j and the Straits Settlements. The chief exports consist 
of rice,; rattans, torches, dried areca-nnts, sesamnm seeds, 
jnolaasas, |sea-*8lugs,' edible birds’ nests, and tin. The staple imports 
are . piece goods, tobaccoi cotton, earthen'waTe, tea, and sugar. The 
imperial revenhe m'-1876 amounted to £18,208. The climate is 
. remarkably healthy, the heat, due to its tropical situation being 
/moderated by land and sea breezes. The rainiEall in 1876 amounted 
' to ;^Cj6i inches. The prevalent diseases are simple and remittent 
fe'^rO. bronobitis. rheumatism, and smaH-nox. 
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Meegih, cMef to'wn pf the above district, is situated 
on an island at the mouth of the Tenasserim river. The 
population (10,731 in 1876-77) consists of many races — 
Talaings, Burmese, Malays, Bengalis, Madrasis, Siamese, 
and Chinese. Considerable trade is carried on with other 
Burmese ports and the Straits Settlements. The harbour 
admits vessels dra-wing 18 feet of water. 

M^IEIDA, a city of 7390 inhabitants (1877), in the 
province of Badajoz, Spain, lies about 36 miles by rail 
eastward from Badajoz, on the Madrid and Badajoz line, 
on a small eminence on the right ba-nk of the Guadiana. 
It is connected by a branch line of rail with Llerena on 
the south-east. The population is mostly agricultural. 
The city owes its interest entirely to its Eoman remains, 
which are numerous and extensive. Of these one of the 
most important is the bridge of 81 arches of granite, erected 
by Trajan; it is 2576 feet long, 26 feet broad, and 33 feet 
above the bed of the river ; it was unfortunately seriously 
injured during the siege of Badajoz in 1812. Of the 
colossal wall that formerly surrounded the tcwoi all that 
remains is a fine fragment, built of dressed stone, on the 
spot formerly occupied by the castellum, and where the 
provisor of the order of Santiago afterwards had his 
residence (El Conventual). In the town are some relics of 
temples of Diana, Mars, Fortuna, Jupiter, and others ; and 
the Arco de Santiago, 44 feet high, also dates from Trajan’s 
time; it has unfortunately been stripped of its marble 
casing. Of the aqueduct from the laguna of Albuera 
thirty-seven enormous piers are still standing, with ten 
arches in three tiers built of brick and granite. To the 
east of the city is the circus, measuring some 1366 by 336 
feet ; the eight rows of seats stiU remain. Further east- 
ward is the almost perfect theatre, and near it are the 
remains of the amphitheatre, or, as some prefer to call it, 
nanmachia (Bauo de los Eomanos). 

Augusta JSmeriia was built in 26 B.o. by the emeriti of the fifth 
and tenth legions who had served in. the Cantabrian war under 
Aiimistus. It rose to great splendour and importance as the capital 
of Lusitania. During the Gothic period it become an episcopal sec, 
and several provincial councils known to history were held there. 
It was taken by Miisa in 711, and reconquered by Alphonso in 1228. 

MEEIDA tke capital of the Mexican state of Yucatan, 
stands in a great pMn in the north of the peninsula, on a 
surface of limestone rock, about 26 miles from the port of 
Progreso on the Gulf of Mexico, -with which it is connected 
by a railway opened in 1880. It is a well-built city, with 
broad streets and squares ; and the flat-roofed stone houses, 
after the style introduced by the Spaniards, give a Moorish 
colour to the general view. Besides the cathedral, an im- 
posing edifice of the 16th century, the bishop’s palace, and 
the Government house (all of which are situated in the prin- 
cipal square), the most notable building is the Franciscan 
monastery (1647-1600), which once harbom'cd within its 
high and turreted walls no fewer than two thousand friars, 
hut has been allowed to fall into complete decay since 
their expulsion iu 1820. For a long time Merida has had 
the reputation of being one of the principal seats of cultmo 
in Mexico ; and it possesses, besides the ecclesiastical 
seminary, schools of law, medicine, and pharmacy, a literary 
institute, a public library, a theatre, and a considex’able 
number of periodical publications. Commercially it has 
shared in the prosperity which Yucatan in recent years owes 
to the development of the Sisal hemp trade ; and its manu- 
factures embrace cotton goods, cigars, sugar, and rum. The 
population, estimated about 1840 as 25,000, was found 
in 1871 to number 33,026. The Mayas still form numeri- 
cally the strongest dement. Previous to the Spanish 
conquest , 'tile site of Merida was occupied by the Maya 
tow of Tehoo, which contained so great a number of 
artificial stone-mounds that the new-comers had abundant 
material for aU their huildinffH. The fniiTirktiAn nf the 
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city dates from 1542, and it was made a bishopric in 
1561. Compare Stephen’s Yucatan. 

MERIDEN, a city of the United States, in New Haven 
county, Connecticut, 18 miles from New Haven by rail. 
It is a busy manufacturing town; the population has 
increased from 3559 in 1850 to 7426, 10,495, and 18,340 
in 1860, 1870, and 1880. The Britannia Company done 
employs upwards of 1000 hands, and sends out every year 
nearly $3,000,000 worth of Britannia metal and electro- 
plated goods ; and tin-ware, cutlery, brass-work, flint glass, 
guns, and woollen goods are also manufactured in the town. 
The State reform school had 307 inmates in 1880. A 
fortified tavern erected .by Belcher in 1660 on the road 
between Boston and New Haven was the nucleus of 
Meriden ; but the place was not incorporated as a town till 
1866, and became a city in 1867. 

M!]^RIM.£E, Prosper (1803-1870), novelist, archaeo- 
logist, essayist, and in all these capacities one of the 
greatest masters of Erench style during the century, was 
bom at Paris on September 28, 1803, and died at Cannes 
on the 23d of the same month sixly-seven years later, 
having lived just long enough to know that ruin was 
threatening France. Not many details have been published 
in reference to his family, but his father seems to have 
been a man of position and competence. M^rim^e had 
English blood in his veins on the mother’s side, and was 
always considered, at least in France, to look and behave 
more like an Englishman than a Frenchman. He was 
educated for the bar, but entered the public service instead. 
A young man at the time of the romantic movement, he 
felt its influence strongly, though his peculiar tempera- 
ment prevented him from joining any of the c6teries of the 
period. This temperament was indeed exhibited by the 
very form and nature of the works in which he showed 
the influence of romanticism. N othing was more prominent 
among the romantics than the fancy, as M4rim6e himself 
puts it, for “ local colour,” the more unfamiliar the better. 
M6rim4e exhibited this in an unusual way. In 1825 he 
published what purported to be the dramatic works of a 
Spanish lady, Clara Gazul, with a preface stating circumstan- 
tially how ^e supposed translator, one Joseph L’Estrange, 
had met the gifted poetess at Gibraltar. This was followed 
by a still more audacious and still more successful 
mpercherie. In 1827 appeared a small book entitled La 
Ouda (the anagram of Gazul), and giving itself out 
as toranslated from the Illyrian of a certain Hyacinthe 
Maglanovich. This book, which has greater formal merit 
than Clara Oasul, is said to have taken in Sir John Bow- 
ring, a competent Slav scholar, the Russian poet Poushkin, 
and some German authorities, although not only had it no 
original, but, as M6rim4e declares, a few words of Illyrian 
and a book or two of travels and topography were the 
author’s only materials. In the next year appeared a short 
dramatic romance, La Jacquerie, in which all M6rim4e’s 
characteristics are visible — ^his extraordinary faculty of 
local and historical colour, his command of language, his 
grim irony, and a certain predilection for tragic and terrible 
subjects which was one of his numerous points of contact 
with the men of the Renaissance. This in its turn was 
followed by a still better piece, the Chrondque de Charlee 
IX., which stands towards the 16th century much as the 
Jacgu&rk does towards the Middle Ages. All these works 
were to a certain extent second-hand, being either directly 
imitated or prompted by a course of reading on a particular 
subject. But they exhibited all the future hterary qualities 
of the author save the two chiefest, his wonderfully severe 
and ahnost classical style, and his equally classical solidity 
and statuesqueness of construction. For the latter there 
was not much opportunity in their stibjects, and the former 
-required a certain maturity and self-discipline . which 
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M6rimde had not yet given to himself. These were, 
however, displayed fully in the famous Corsican story of 
Colomha, published in the momentous year 1830. This, 
all things considered, is perhaps Merimee’s best tale. 

He had already obtained a considerable position in 
the civil service, and after the revolution of July he was 
clief de cabinet to two different ministers. He was then 
appointed to the more congenial post of inspector of 
histoi'ical monuments. M4rim6e was a born archaeologist, 
combining linguistic faculty of a very unusual kind with 
the accurate scholarship which does not always accompany 
it, with remarkable historical appreciation, and with a sincere 
love for the arts of design and construction, in the former 
of which he had some practical skill. In his official 
capacity he published numerous reports, some of which, 
with other similar pieces, have been republished, in his 
works. He also devoted himself to history pjroper during 
the latter years of the July monarchy, and published 
numerous essays and works of no great length, chiefly on 
Spanish, Russian, and ancient Roman history. He did 
not, however, neglect novel vTiting during this period, and 
numerous short tales, almost without exception master- 
pieces, appeared, chiefly in the Revue de Paris. He travelled 
a good deal, both for his own amusement and on official 
errands ; and in one of his journeys to Spain, about the 
middle of Louis Philippe’s reign, he made an acquaintance 
destined to influence his future life not a little — that of 
Madame de Montijo, mother of the future empress Eugenie. 
Merimee, though in manner and language the most 
cynical of men, was a devoted friend, and shortly before the 
accession of Napoleon IH. he had occasion to show this. 
His friend Libri was accused of having stolen valuable 
manuscripts and books from French libraries, and M^rim^e 
took his part so warmly that he was actually sentenced 
to and underwent fine and imprisonment. He had been 
elected of the Academy in 1844, and also of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, of which he was a prominent member. 
Between 1840 and 1860 he wrote more tales, the chief 
of which were Arshie Guillot and Carmen. 

The empire made a considerable difference in M6rim46’s 
life. He was not a very ardent politician, but all his 
sympathies were against democracy, and he had therefore 
no reason to object to the Bonapartist rule, especially as 
his habitual cynicism and his irreligious prejudices 
made legitimism distasteful to him. But the marriage 
of Napoleon HI. with the daughter of Madame de 
Montijo at once enlisted what was ^ways the strongest of 
M6rim4e’s sympathies — ^the sympathy of personal friend- 
ship — on the emperor’s aide. He was made a senator, and 
continued to exercise his archseological functions ; but his 
most important r61e was that of a constant and valued 
private friend of both the “master and mistress of the 
house,” as he calls the emperor and empress in his letters. 
He was occasionally charged with a kind of irregular 
diplomacy, and once, in the matter of the emperor’s 
Csesar, he had to pay the penalty frequently exacted from 
great men of letters by their political or social superiors 
who are ambitious of literary reputation. But for the 
most part he was strictly the “ami de la maison.” At 
the Tuileries, at Compifegne, at Biarritz, he was a con- 
stant though not always a very willing guest, and his 
influence over the empress was very considerable and was 
fearlessly exerted, though he used to caU himself, in imita- 
tion of Scarron, “ le bouffon de sa majeste.” His occupar 
tions during the last twenty years of his life were numerous 
and important, though rather nondescript. He found, 
however, time for not a few more tales, of whidh more will 
be said presently, and for two correspondences, which are 
not the least of Ms literary achievements, while they have 
an extraordinary interest of matter. , One of these consists 
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of tte letters wMcli have been published as Lebtr^ h une 
Incomme, the other of the letters addressed to Sir Antonio 
Panizzi, the late librarian of the British Museum. Yarious, 
though idle and rather impertinent, conjectures have been 
made as to the identity of the incmnue just mentioned. 
It is sufficient to say that the acquaintance extended over 
many years, that it partook at one time of the character 
of love, at another of that of simple friendship, and that 
M4rim4e is exhibited under the most surprisingly diverse 
lights, most of them more or less amiable, and all interest- 
ing. The correspondence with Panizzi has somewhat less 
personal interest. M^rim^e made the' acquaintance origin- 
ally by a suggestion that his correspondent should buy for 
the Museum some MSS. which were in the possession of 
Stendhal’s sister, and for some years it was chiefly confined 
to correspondence. But M6rim4e often visited England, 
where he had many friends (among whom the late Mr 
Ellice of Glengarry was the chief), and certain similarities 
of taste drew him closer to Panizzi personally, while during 
part of the empire the two served as the channel for a 
kind of unofficial diplomacy between the emperor and 
certain English statesmen. These letters are full of shrewd 
on the state of Europe at different times. Both 
series abound in gossip, in amusing anecdotes, in sharp 
literary criticism, while both contain evidences of a cynicsd 
and Eabelaisian or Swiftian humour which was very strong 
in M4rim6e. This characteristic is said to be so prominent 
in a correspondence with another friend, which now lies in 
the library at Avignon, that there is but little chance of its 
ever being printed. A fourth collection of letters, of much 
inferior extent and interest, has been printed by M. Blaze 
de Bury under the title of Lettres une autre Inamvue. 
In the latter years of his life Mdrim4e suffered very much 
from hi health. It was necessary for him to pass all his 
winters at Cannes, where his constant companions were two 
aged English ladies, friends of his mother. The terrible 
year found him completely broken in health, and anticipating 
the worst for France. He lived long enough to see his fears 
realized, and to express his grief in some last letters, and 
he died on September 23, 1870. 

M^rim^e^a chai-acter (which has been unwarrantably slandered 
by those to whom political diiferences or his sarcastic intolerance 
of “ pose ” in literature made him obnoxious) was a peculiar and in 
some respects an unfortunate one, but by no means unintelligible, 
and perhaps in a minor d^ree not uncommon. Partly by tempera- 
ment, partly it is said owing to some childish experience, when he 
discovered that he ^d been duped and detennined never to be so 
agmn, not least owing to the example of Beyle, who was a friend 
or his family, and of whom be saw much, M6rimde appears at a 
comparatively early age to have imposed upon himself as a duty the 
maintenance of an attitude of sceptical iudifierence and sarcastic 
criticism. He certainly succeeded. Although, as baa been said, a 
man of singularly warm and affectionate feelings, be obtained liie 
credit of being a cold-hearted cynic ; and, although he was both 
independent and disinterested, he was abused as a hanger-on and 
toad-eater of the imperial court. Both imputations were wholly 
undeserved, and indeed were prompted to a great extent by the 
resentment felt by his literaiy equals on the other side at the cool 
ridicnla with which he met them. But he deserved in some of the' 
had as well as many of the good senses of the term the phrase which 
we have applied to him of a man of the Renaissance. He had the 
warm partisanship and amiability towards friends and the scorpion-, 
like sting for his foes, he had the ardent delight in learning and 
especially in matters of art and belles lettres, he had the scepticisih, 
the voluptuousness, the curious delight in the contemplation of the 
horrible, which marked the men of letters of the humanist period. 
Like them he was a man of the world, and a man who without any 
bMenMs liked a king’s palace better than a philosopher’s hovel. 
Like them he had an acute judgment in matters of business, and like 
them a singular consciousness of the no thingness of tb i-n g s, Even his 
literary work hw this Renaissance character. It is tolerably ex- 
tensive, amounting to some seventeen or eighteen volumes, but its 
bulk is not great for a life which was not short, and which was 
occupied at least nominally in little else. About a third of it con- 
fflsta of the letters already mentioned, which will always be to 
those who delight in personal literature the most attractive part, 
and which, though in a fragmentary fashion, are really important | 


as throwing side lights on history Rather more than another third 
consists of the official work which has been already alluded to — 
reports, essays, short historical sketches, the chief of which latter is 
a history of Pedro the Cruel, and another of the cmious pretender 
known in Russian stoiy as the false Demetriue. Some of the 
literary essays, such as those on Beyle, on Turguenief, &c., where 
a personal element enters, are excellent. Against others and against 
the larger historical sketches — admhable as they are— M. Taine’s 
criticism that they want life has some force. They are, however, 
all marked by Meiimde’s admirable style, by his sound and accurate 
scholarship, his strong intellectual grasp of whatever he handled, 
his cool unprejudiced views, his marvellous faculty of designing and 
proportioning the treatment of his work. It is, however, in the 
remaining third of his work, consisting entirely of tales either in 
narrative or in dramatic form, and especially in the former, that his 
full power is perceived. He translated a certain number of things 
(chiefly from the Russian) ; but his fame does not rest on these, on 
his already-mentioned youthful supercheries, or on his later semi- 
dramatic works. There remain about a score of tales extending in 
point of composition over exactly forty years, and in length from 
that of Colomha, the longest, which fills about one hundi’cd and fifty 
pages, to that of L'EnUvement da la Eedouta, which fills just half 
a dozen. They are unquestionably the best things of their kind 
written during the century, the only nouvelles that can challenge 
compaiiaon with them being the very best of Gautier, and one or 
two of Balzac. The motives are sufficiently diffeiunt. In Golomba 
and Mai£o Falcom, the Corsican point of honour is drawn on ; in 
Gamun (written apparently after reading Sorrow’s Spanish books), 
the gipsy character ; in La VSntis d'llle and Lohis (two of the 
finest of all), certain grisly superstitions, in the former cose that 
known in a milder form as the ring given to Venus, in the latter a 
variety of the were-wolf fancy. Arshna Guillot is a singular satire 
fall of sarcastic pathos on popular morality and religion ; La 
Chamhra Bleue, an ISth-ceutmy amte, worthy of Crebillon for 
m-aoe and wit, and superior to him in delicacy ; Tha Gaptura of the 
EedouU just mentioned is a perfect piece of description ; L'Ahb& 
Aubain is again satirical ; La Douila Miprise (the authoi’ship of 
which was objected to Heiimde when he was elected of the 
Academy) is an exercise in analysis strongly impregnated with 
the spirit of Stendhal, but better written than anything of that 
writers. These stories, with his letters, assure Mdrinrie’s place in 
literature at the very head of the French prose writers of the century. 
He had undertaken an edition of Brantfime for the Bibliothfequo 
Elz4virienne, but it was never completed. 

■ Merim^e’s works have only been gradually published since his 
death. The latest, The Letters to Fanizzi, which have also ap- 
peared in English, bears date 1881. There is as yet no uniform 
or handsome edition, bub almost eveiything is obtainable in the 
collections of MM, Charpentier and Calmonn L4vy. (G. SA.) 

MEEHSTO. See Skeep and Wool. 

MEEIONETH (Welsh Meirionydd), a maritime county 
of North Wales, ia bounded N. by Caniarvon and Denbigh, 
S.E. by Denbigh and Montgomery, and W. by Cardigan 
Bay. It is triangular in shape, its greatest length north- 
east to south-west being 45 i^es, and its gi-eatest breadth 
north-west to south-east about SOmiles. The area is 385,291 
acres, or about 600 square miles. Next to Carnarvon, Meri- 
oneth is the most mountainous county in Wales. If the 
scenery is less bold and striking than that of Carnarvon, 
it excels it in richness, variety, and picturesque beauty. 
Its lofty mountains are interpenetrated by dark deep dells 
or smiling vales. The outlines of its rugged crags are 
softened and adorned by rich foliage. The sea views are 
frequently fine, and' rivers, lakes, and waterfalls add a 
romantic charm to the valleys. The highest summits in 
the county are the picturesque Cader Idris (which divides 
into three peaks, — one, Pen-y-Gadair, having an altitude of 
2914 feet), Aran Fawddwy (2955), Arenig-fawr (2818), 
Moel-wyn (2666), Ehohell-fawr (2360). The finest valleys 
are those of Dyfi, Dysyni, Talyllyn, Mawddach, and Festi- 
niog. The river Dyfrdwy or Dee rises 10 miles north-west 
of Bala, and, after passing through Bala Lake, flows north- 
east by Corwen to Denbighshire. The Dyfi rises in a small 
lake near Aran Fawddwy, and expands into an estuary 
•of Cardigan Bay. The Mawddach or Maw, from the 
north of Aran Fawddwy, has a course of 12 D^es south- 
west, during which it is joined by several other streams. 
The Dwyryd and other streams unite in forming the 
estuary of Traeth Bach. The finest waterfalls ore the 
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Rhaiadr-y-Glyn near Corwen, Ehaiadr Du, and Pistyll 
Cain, the latter 150 feet high. The lakes are very 
numerous, but small, the largest being Bala Lake, or Pim- 
blemere (in Welsh, Llyn Tegid, fair l^e), ■! miles long by 
1 broad, and Llyn Mwyngil (l^e in a sweet nook) in the 
vale of Talyllyn. Both are much frequented by anglers. 
On account of frequent indentations the coast-line is about 
100 miles long. Sandy beaches intervene between the 
rocky shores. Frequent shoals and sandbanks render 
navigation very dangerous. There are only two harbours 
of importance, Barmouth and Aberdovey. 

A mountain tract of the county 15 miles from north to 
south by 10 from east to west, stretching from the coast 
inland, is of the Cambrian age, composed of grits, quartzose, 
and slates, and comprising the Merionethshire anticlinal 
This tract is enclosed on the north, east, and south by the 
Menevian, Lingula, Tremadoc, and Arenig beds, which are 
pierced by numerous dykes and intrusive masses, mostly 
greenstone. Rhobell-fawr is one of the greatest igneous 
masses in the whole area of the Lingula beds. The Arenig 
beds are interstratified with and overlaid by accumulations 
of volcanic ashes, felspathic traps, or lava flows, which 
form the rugged heights of Cader Idris, the Arans, the 
Arenigs, Manod, and Moel-wynj and these are in turn 
overlaid by the Uandeilo and Bala beds, the latter includ- 
ing the Bala limestone. Extensive slate quarries are 
worked near Festiuiog, mostly underground, in strata of 
the Llandeilo age, giving employment to about 4000 men. 
Gold, lead, copper, and manganese have been obtained in 
various places. 

Climate and Agriculture . — The climate varies much with the 
elevation, in some places being bleak and cold, and in othere re- 
markably eqiiable and genial. At Aberdovey it is proverbially 
mild, and the myrtle grows in the open air. All attempts to inti'o- 
duce fruits have proved abortive in most parts of the county. The 
soil is genemUy thin and poor, with feitile tracts in the valleys. 
A great portion of the moss has been reclaimed within late years. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1882, there were 154,406 
acres, or considerably less than half the total area, under cultiva- 
tion. Of this as much as 119,188 acres were permanent pasture, 
and 18,765 under rotation grasses. Of the 17,312 acres under com 
crops, 11,232 were imder oats and 4807 under barley. Potatoes 
occupied 2392 acres, and turnips only 1496 acres. The area under 
woods extended to 16,049 aci'es. 

The total number of horses in 1882 was 6088. A breed of 
ponies is peculiar to this coimty and Montgomeryshire. The 
rearing of homed cattle and dairyfarming are largely carried on, 
but the number of cattle (37, 648) is considerably under the average 
of Wales generally. On the other hand the nnmher of sheep in 
1882 was 400,653, a larger number than in auy other coun% of 
Wales, and much beyond the general average in the principality. 
They are a small hardy breed, which grow heavy fleeces. Goats 
frequent the loftier crags. 

According to the latest return the number of proprietors was 1696, 
possessing 303,374 acres, with a gross annual vmue of £183,263. Of 
the owners 1044, or 62 percent., possessed less than 1 acre, the 
average extent of the properties being 189 acres, and the average 
value per acre a little over 12s. There were ten proprietora who 
possessed over 6000 acres, viz., Sir W. W. Wynn, 20,295 ; R. J. L. 
Price, 17,718; T. P. Lloyd, 16,976 ; Mrs JKukhy, 13,410; Hon. 
0. H. W 3 oiri, 10,604 ; A. J, G. Corbet, 9347 ; Sir E. Buckley, 
8738; W. E. Oakeley, 6018; W. 0. Gore, 5497; and R. M. 
Rickards, 6701. 

Manufactures . — Woollen goods are manufactured in various 

E laces, especially at Dol^elly. They are principally coarse druggets, 
erseymeres, and flanne&. The knitting of stockings was a great 
industry at the close of last century, the value of the sales at Bala 
being estimated at from £17,000 to £19,000 annually. 

Eailwaya . — The Cambrian Railway skirts the coast from Port- 
madoc to Aberdovey. At Barmouth Junction a branch of the same 
crosses to Dolgelly, where it is joined by a branch of the Great 
Western Railway. Another branch of Gie Great Western unites 
Bala and Festinicw, and the latter place has railway connexion both 
with Llandudno Junction and with Portmadoe, 

Administration and PopwZoiioji. ^Merionethshire comprises five 
hundreds and thirty-three civil paiish es. It has one court of quarter 
sessions, and the number of petty sessional divisions is six, Ecelesi- 
astically it is partly in the diocese of Bangor, partly in that of St 
Asaph. The county returns one member to parliament. There is 
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no municipal or parliamentary borough. The towns returned in 
1881 as urban sanitary districts are Bala (1653), Barmouth (1512), 
DolgeUy (2457), Pestiniog (11,272), and Towjm (3363). Since 
1801 the population has nearly doubled. Prom 29, 506 in that year 
it had increased in 1851 to 38,963, in 1871 to 46,598, and in 1881 
to 64,793, of whom 27,576 were males, and 27,217 females. 

Sistory and Antiquities . — Originally jiferioneth belonged to the 
territory of the Oi-dovices, and under the Romans it was included 
in Britannia Seeunda. There are many Celtic, Roman, and medi- 
saval remains. Caer Drewyn on the Dee, near Corwen, was a British 
camp. There are numerous eiumlechs in various parts of the county, 
especially near the sea-coast. The Via OccidcTdalis of the Romans 
passed through JMerioneth from south to north, and at Tomen- 
y-Mur was joined by a branch of the South Watling Street, the 
Castell Tomen-y-Mur being supposed to be identical with the 
Roman station of Heriri Mons. The immense ruin of Castel-y- 
Bere was originally one of the largest castles in Wales, but has not 
been occupied since the time of Edward L During the Wars of the 
Roses the castle of Hatdech, still a fine ruin, was held by the 
Lancastinans, and was the last in Wales to surrender. Of ecclesi- 
astical remains the most important is Cymmer Abbey, founded by the 
Cistercians in 1198, a very fine ruin containing architecture of 
various periods from Norman to Perpendicular. There are numer- 
ous interesting old churches. 

MERLIN. See Faecon. 

MERMAIDS AiTD MERMEN, in the popular mythology 
of England and Scotland, are a class of beings more or less 
completely akin to man, who have their dwelling in the sea, 
but are capable of living on land and of entering into social 
relations with men and women. ^ They are easily identified, 
at least in some of their most important aspects, with, the 
Old German Meriminni or Meerfrau, the Icelandic Hafgufa, 
Margygr, and Marmenrdll (mod. Marbendill), the Danish 
Hafmand or Maremind, the Irish Merrow or Merruach, 
the Marie-Morgan of Brittany and the Morforwyn of 
Wales ; ^ and they have various points of resemblance to 
the vodyany or water-sprite and the rusalka or stream-fairy 
of Russian mythology. The typical mermaid (who is 
much more frequently described than the merman) has the 
head and body of a woman, usually of exceeding loveliness, 
but below the waist is fashioned like a fish with scales and 
fins. Her hair is long and beautiful, and she is often 
represented, like the Russian rusalka, as combing it with 
one hand while in the other she holds a looking-glaas. At 
other times, like the rusalka, she is seen engaged in- the ■ 
more prosaic occupation of washing or beating clothes ; but 
this, as, for example, in Hugh Miller’s terrible Loch Sliu 
legend, is a sign of some impending calamity. For a time 
at least a mermaid may become to all appearance an ordi- 
nary human being ; and from a very striking Irish legend 
I (“The Overflowing of Lough Neagh and Liban the Mer- 
maid,” in Joyce’s Old Celtic Moniances) it is evident that a 
human being may also for a time be transformed into a 
mermaid. 

The mermaid legends, both English and other, may he 
grouped as follows. A. A meninaid or mermaids either 
voluntarily/ o}' under compulsion reveal things that are about 
to happen. Thus the two mermaids (merewip) Hadeburc 
and Sigelint, in the Nihelungenlied, disclose lus future 
course to the hero Hagen, who, having got possession of 
their garments, which they had left on the shore, compels 
them to pay ransom in thl<=i way. According to Resenius, 
a mermaid appeared to a peasant of Samsoe, foretold the 
birth of a prince, and moralized on the evils of intem- 

^ The name mermaid is compounded of the A.-S. mere, a lake, and 
moegd, a maid.; but, though mere wi/ occurs in Beowulf, mere-medd does 
not appear till the Middle English period (Chaucer, Romaunt qf the 
Rose, &c.). In Cornwall the fishermen say merry-maids and merry- 
men. The connexion with the sea rather than with inland waters 
appears to he of later origin. “The Mermaid of Martin Meer” 
(Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire, vol. ii.) is an example of the older 
force of the word; and such “meer-women” are known to the 
country-folk in various parts of England {e.g., at Newport in Shrop- 
shire, where the town ia some day to he drowned by the woman’s 
agency). 

a See lUiys, " Welsh Fairy Tales," in F Oyvmrodtfr, 1881, 1882. 
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perance, &c. {Koivg Frederichs den andem Kronike^ 
Copeiiliagen, 1680, p. 302). B. A Mermaid imparts 
mperruttural powers to a human being. Thus in the 
beautiful story of “ The Old Man of Cury ” (in Hunt’s 
Fopvlar Momances of the West of En^land^ 1871) the old 
Tnn.Tij instead of silver and gold, obtains the power of doing 
good to his neighbours by breaking the spells of witchcraft, 
chasing away diseases, and discovering thieves. John 
Reid, the Cromarty shipmaster, was more selfish, — ^his 
“wi^es three” being ikat neither he nor any of his 
friends should perish by the sea, that he should be unin- 
terruptedly successful in everything he undertook, and that 
the lady who scorned his love should scorn it no more. 
C. A mermaid has some one under her protection, and for 
wrong done to her ward exacts a terrible penalty. One of 
the best and most detailed examples of this class is the 
story of the “ Mermaid’s Yengeance ” in Mr Hunt’s book 
already quoted. D. A mermaid falls in love with a human 
being, lives with him as his lawful wife for a time, and then, 
some compad being unwUtingly or intentionally h'ohen by him, 
departs to her true home in ths sea. Here, if its mermaid 
form be accepted, the typical legend is undoubtedly that 
of Melvsina, which, being made the subject of a full-fledged 
romance by Jean d’ Arras, became one of the most popular 
folk-books of Europe, appearing in Spanish, German, 
Dutch, and Bohemian versions. Melusina, whose name 
may be a far-ofi echo of the Mylitta (Venus) of the 
Phoenicians, was married to Raymond of Lusignan, and 
was long afterwards proudly recognized as one of their 
ancestors by the Luxembourg, Rohan, and Sassenaye 
families, and even by the emperor Henry VH. Her story 
will be found in Baring Gould’s Myihs of the Middle Ages. 
E. A mermaid falls in love with a man, a/nd entices him to 
go and live with her below the sea; or a merman wins the 
affection or captures the person of an earthhom maiden. 
This form of legend is very common, and has naturally 
been a favourite with poets. Macphail of Oolonsay 
successfully rejects the allurements of the mermaid of 
Corrievreiun, and comes hack after long years of trial to 
the maid of Oolonsay.^ The Danish ballads are especially 
full of the theme j as “ Agnete and the Merman,” an ante- 
cedent of Matthew Arnold’s “Forsaken Merman”; the 
“Dweitfiul Merman, or Marstig’s Daughter”; and the 
finely' detailed story of Rosmer Hafmand (Ho. 49 in 
Grimm). 

La relation to man the mermaid is usually of evil issue 
if not of evil intent. She has generally to he bribed or 
compelled to utter her prophecy or bestow her gifts, and 
whether as wife or paramour she brings disaster in her 
train. In itself her sea-Hf e is often represented as one of 
endless delights, but at other times a mournful mystery 
and sadness broods over it. The fish-tail, which in popular 
fancy forms the characteristic feature of the mermaid, is 
really of secondary importance; for the true Teutonic 
mermaid — ^probably a remnant of the great cult of the 
Yanir — ^had no fish-tail;^ and this symbolic appendage 
occurs in such remote mythological regions as to give no 
due to historical connexion. The Tntons, and, in the 
later representations, the Sirens of classical antiquity, the 
Phoenician Dagon, and the Chaldaean Cannes are all well- 
known examples ; the Ottawas and other ALmerican Indians 
have their man-fish and woman-fish (Jones, Traditions of 
the North American Indians, 1830) ; and the Chinese teU 
stories not unlike our owri about the sea-women of their 
southern seas (Dennis, FolUore of China, 1876). 

Quaai-historical instences of the appearance or capture of 

^See Leyden’s “The Mermaid,” in Sir Walter Scott’s Border 
Mirstreley. 

* Karl Blind, “ New Finds in Shetlandic and Welsh Folk-Lore,” in 
O&nitman’s Magamne, 1882. I 
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mermaids are common enough,® and serve, with the frequent 
use of the figure on signboards and coats of arms, to show 
how thoroughly the myth had taken hold of the popular 
imagination.^ A mermaid captured at Bangor, on the 
shore of Belfast Lough, in the 6th century, was not only 
baptized, but admitted into some of the old calendars as a 
saint under the name of Murgen (Notes and Queries, 
Cct. 21, 1882) ; and Stowe (Annales, under date 1187) 
relates how a man-fish was kept for six months and more 
in the castle of Crforde in Suffolk. As showing how 
legendary material may gather round a simple fact, 
the oft-told story of the sea-woman of Edam is particu- 
larly interesting. The oldest authority, Job. Gerbraudus 
a Leydis, a Carmelite monk (ob. 1504), tells (Annates, 
<fec., Frankfort, 1620) how in 1403 a wild woman 
came through a breach in the dike into Purmerlake, and, 
being found by some Edam milkmaids, was ultimately 
taken to Haarlem and lived there many years. Nobody 
could understand her, but she learned to spin, and was 
wont to adore the cross. Ccka Scharlensis (Chronijk van 
Friesland, Leeuw., 1597) reasons that she was not a fish 
because she could spin, and she was not a woman because 
she could live in the sea; aaad thus in due course she 
got fairly established as a genuine mermaid. Vosmoer, 
who has carefully investigated the matter, enumerates forty 
writers who have repeated the story, and shows that the 
older one.s speak only of a woman (see “ Beschr. van de 
zoogen. Meermin der stad Haarlem,” in Yei'h. van de IIoll. 
Maatsch. van K. en Wet., part 23, No. 1786). As for the 
stuffed mermaids which have figured from the days of Bar- 
tholomew Fair dovrawards, it is enough to mention that 
exhibited in the Turf Coffee-house, London, in 1822, 
and carefully drawn by Omikshank (compare Chambers, 
Fook of Days). 

The best accoant of the mermaid-myth is in Baring Gould’s 
jlfytha qf the Middle Ages. See also, besides works already men- 
tioned, Pontoppidan, who in his logically credulous way oolloots 
much matter to prove the existence of momaids ; Maillet, TelW 
amed, Hogue, 1756 ; Grimm, Deutsche MythoJocjie, i. 404, and 
Altd&n. Heldenlieder, 1811 ; Waldron’s Desenytion aud Train’s 
Mist, and Stat. Ace. of the Isle of Man; Folklore Society’s Record, 
vol. ii. ; Napier, Mist, and Trad, Tales connected loith the South of 
Scotland ; S4billot, Traditions de la Haute Bretagne, 1882, and 
Contes des Maritis, (H. A. W.) 

MERCE, in classical geography (Strabo, xvii. 2, 2 ; Pliny, 
ii. 73, V. 10 ; Ptol., p. 201), was the metropolis of .Ethiopia, 
situated on an island of the same name between the Nile 
and the Astaboras (Atbara). The “island” is only an 
inaccurate name for the fertile plain between the two 
rivers. This Meroe, first mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 29 
sq.), succeeded an older Ethiopian Idngdom of Napata lower 
down the Nile, originally saibject to and civilized from 
Egypt, hut which afterwards became independent and even 
sent forth an Ethiopian dynasty to reign in Egypt, to which 
the So and Tirhaka of the Bible belonged (see Ethiopia). 
The name of Meroe in the form Meravri is' now given to 
Napata. The later Meroe retained its independence when 
Egypt fell under foreign sovereigns. Diodorus (iii. 6) 
describes it as entirely controlled by the priesthood till a 
native prince Ergamenes destroyed the sacerdotal caste in 
the time of Ptolemy H. Queen Candace (Acts viii. 27) 
was probably sovereign of Meroe; see Lepsius’s Letters, 
Eng. tr., pp. 196, 206 ; and comp. Strabo, xvii. 1, 64 for 

* Compare the strange aocount of the quasi-linman creatures found 
In the Nile given by Theophylactus, Mistorise, viii, 16, pp. 299-302 
of Bekker’s ed. 

* See the paper in Jimr. BrU. Ardh. Ass., xxxviii., 1882, by H. S. 
Gaming, who points out that mermaids or mermen occur in the arms 
of Earls Caledon, Howth, and Sandwich, Viscounts Boyno and Hood, 
Lord Lyttleton, and Scott of Abbotsford, os well as in tliose of the 
Ellis, Byrdn, Phene, Skeffington, and other families. Tho English 
heralds represent the creatures with a ringle tail, the French and 
German heralds frequently with a double one. 
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a Queen Candace in Augustus’s time when the Eomans 
under Petronius advanced to Napata. Meroe was visited 
by Greek merchants ; and the astronomical expedition of 
Eratosthenes determined its latitude with great accuracy. 
An exploring party in the reign of hlero found that the 
country below Meroe, formerly the site of many tovuis, 
had become almost wholly waste (Pliny, vi. 29). From 
the 6 th to the 14th century of our era the Christian 
(Jacobite) realm of Dongola occupied the place of the older 
kingdom. The ruins of Meroe and Napata were fully 
explored by Lepsius in 1844, and the monuments are 
pictured in his Denlcmdler. 

MERSEBUEG, the chief town of a district of the same 
name in the Prussian province of Saxony, is situated on 
the river Saale, 10 miles to the south of Halle and 17 to 
the west of Leipsic. It consists of a quaint and irregularly 
built old town, Avith two extensive suburbs, and contains 
six churches and several schools and charitable institutions. 
The cathedral is an interesting old pile, with a Eomanesque 
choir of the 11th, a transept of the 13 th, and a Late Gothic 
nave of the 1 6th century. Among its niimeroiis montiments 
is that of Eudolph of Swabia, who fell in 1080 in an 
encounter with his rival Henry IV. It contains two 
paintings by Lucas Cranach. Contiguous to the cathedral 
is the Gothic chateau, formerly the residence of the Saxon 
princes and the bishops of Merseburg. The town-house, the 
post-office, and the “ standehaus” for the meetings of the 
provincial estates are also noteworthy buildings. The 
industries of Merseburg consist of the manufacture of card- 
board and coloured paj^er, dyeing, glue-boiling, machine- 
making, calico-printing, tanning, ancl brewing. Its popu- 
lation in 1880 was 15,205. 

Merseburg {i.c., “ march-town ”) is one of the oldest towns in 
Germany. . From the 9th century down to 1007 it was the capital 
of a countship of its own name, and from 968 to 1543 it was the seat 
of a bishop. In the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries it was a favourite 
residence of the German emperors, and at this time its fairs enjoyed 
the importance afterwards inherited by those of Leipsic. The town 
was repeatedly visited by destructive conflagrations in the 14th to 
17th centuries, and also suffered severely during the Thirty Years’ 
War. From 1656 to 1738 it was the residence of the dukes of Saxe- 
Mersehurg. The great victory gained by the emperor Henry I. 
over the Huns in 933 is believed to have heen fought on the Keusch- 
berg near Merseburg, 

MEETHYE TYDFIL, or Merthyr Tydvil, a parlia- 
mentary borough, and market-town of Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, is situated in a bleak and MUy region on the 
river Taff, and on several railway lines, 25 miles north- 
north-west of Cardiff and 30 east-nortb-east of Swansea, 
The town, which consists principally of tke houses of work- 
men, is for the most part meanly and irregularly built, and 
at one time, on account of its defective sanitary arrange- 
ments, was frequently subject to epidemics of great severity. 
Witbin recent years great improvements have taken place, 
and tbe town now possesses botb a plentiful supply of 
pure water and an excellent system of sewage. There are 
also some good streets with handsome shops, while in the 
suburbs there are a number of private residences and villas 
inhabited by the wealthier classes. Apart from its extensive 
iron and steel works, the town possesses no feature of 
interest. It is situated in the centre of the South Wales 
coal basin, and the rich coal-mines, in the vicinity supply 
great facilities for the iron industries. At Merthyr Tydfil, 
which is said to have received its name from the mai'tyr- 
dom of a British saint Tydfil, there were smelting-works 
at a very early period, but none of any importance until 
1765. From about forty years ago until 1875 the manufac- 
ture of bar iron developed with great rapidity, but since 
then Abe prodnction of steel has largely taken its place. 
The borough returns two members to parhament. The 
population of the urban sanitary district in 1871 was 
51,949, and in 1881 it was 48,867; the population of the 
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parliamentary borough, which includes the parish of Aber- 
dare and parts of the parishes of Llauwonno and Merthyr 
Tydfil and of Yainor (Brecon), and has an area of 29,954 
acres, was in the same years 97,020 and 91,347. 

MEEV, Mertj, or MAOTrR,^ a district of Central Asia, 
situated on the border-land of Iran and Tnran. 

The oasis of Merv lies in the midst of a desert, in about 
37° 30' N. lat. and 62° E. long. It is about 250 miles 
from Herat, 170 from Cliaijui on the Oxus, 360 from 
Khiva, and 175 from Gawars, the nearest point in the 
newly acquired (1881) Russian territory of Akhal. 

The great chain of mountains which, under the name of 
Paropamisus and Hindu-Kush, extends across the Asiatic 
continent from the Caspian to China, and forms the hne 
of ethnic demarcation between the Turanian and Indo- 
Germanic races, is interrupted at a single point ; that point 
is on the same longitude with Merv. Through or near the 



trou4e or gap which nature has created flow northward in 
parallel courses the rivers Heri-rud (Tejend) and Alurghab, 
until they lose themselves in the desert of Kara-kum — that 
large expanse of waste, known also as Turcomania, which 
spreads at the northern foot of the mountains, and stretches 
from the lower Oxus to the Caspian. 

Whether as a satrapy of Darius and subsequently as 
a province of Alexander, whether as the home of the 
Parthian race, whether as a bulwark against the destructive 
waves of Mongol invasion, or later as the glacis of Persian 
Khorasan, the vaUeys of those rivers — the district of Merv 

^ Merv is tlie modern Persian name. Tlie river Margu^, now the 
Murghab, on which was built the ancient city, is derived from Margii, 
the name of the province as recorded in the Behistan inscriptions of 
Darius. Spiegel connects the name Mctrgu with old Bactrian meregho, 
bird, in allusion to the numerous swarms of birds that gather there. 
So, too, the river name Murghab means bird- water. The district ap- 
pears to have heen known in the 5th century as Marv-i-rnd, so that 
the river was then the Marv. The name Meruni for the district 
occurs in the Armenian geography ascribed to Moses of Khorene, 
written probably in the 7th century (ed. Patkanoff ). Maour is the 
Uzbek name, and of comparatively recent date. 

XYI. — 6 
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— ^have ever been important outposts on tbe borders of 
Iran, In bye-gone epocbs their banks have, under powerful 
rulers, been studded with populous and flourishing cities, 
which bore the name of “ Sovereign of the Universe ” {Mem 
Shah-ijehan)^ and vied for fame with “ Balkh, the Mother 
of cities”; of late times, with weakness or absence of govern- 
ment, those same banlm have become choked with fallen 
battlements and ruins, the home of the snake and the jackal. 

Merv has soared to prosperity or fallen to decay accord- 
ing to her political status at the moment, and history, 
which repeats itself, may yet have to sing her praises in 
the future as it has done in the past. All that human 
hfe in the desert requires is there, — ^water in abundance, 
and a soil unsurpassed for fertility. Gk)od government is 
alone wanting to turn those natural gifts to full account. 

The present iohabitants of the district are Turcomans 
of the Tekke tribe, who, Uke the other tribes inhabiting 
Turcomania, enjoyed until the approach of the Russians 
virtual independence, and acknowledged allegiance to no 
one, — a pastoral people who eked out a miserable existence 
by the trade of passing caravans, and in bad times pillaged 
the neighbouring and equally barbarous states, to whose 
reprisals they were in turn subjected. 

Ikom the year 1869, the date of the establishment of 
the Russian military settlement at Krasnovodsk on the east 
shore of the Caspian, the wave of Russian conquest has 
gradually swept eastwards along the northern frontier 
of Persia until it has for the moment stopped at the outer- 
most border of the Akhal Turcoman coxmtry, which was 
incorporated in 1881 by Russia as the result of the defeat 
of that tribe at Qeok Tepe. Among the districts still 
farther east, to which the Russians give the name of 
Eastern Turcomania, is that of the Merv Tekke Turcomans, 
kinsmen of the Akhal Tekkes, the most recent of Russia’s 
subjects. The district of the Merv Tekkes may be taken 
to be that included between the lower Murghab below 
Yulutan, where the river enters the plain, and the Persian 
frontier from Sarakhs to Gawars. 

A reference to the map will show the strategical import- 
ance of this district, situated at the point of meeting of 
two lines, of which one is the strategic line of Russian 
advance on Herat from Krasnovodsk to Sarakhs, and the 
other the strategic line of advance on the same place from 
Tashkend through Bokhara. The capital of the district 
is, moreover, the crossing-point of the Herat-Khiva and 
Meshed-Bokhara trade routes. 

Consequently this district, a solitary oasis in a vast 
desert, guarantees to its possessor the command of an 
important avenue between north and south, and, in the 
event of its falling into Russian hands, will give that power 
in addition a valuable link in the chain of connexion 
between her recent acquisitions on the Persian frontier 
and those in Turkestan, the forging of which has been 
persistently advocated- by Russian writei’s for years past. 
One of these, Colonel Veniukoff, frankly admits that it is 
the political results— “the consolidation of friendly, relations 
with , the Tiucomans ” — ^and not commercial interests 
merely, that are ^primarily looked to, and openly states 
that rile forward movement in Central Asia “cannot end 
otherwise than by the annexation to Russia of the whole 
df.Turan.” 

Whether by design or by the force of circumstances, the 
recommendations of those writers have been translated into 
facts, and Russia with her advanced post at Askabad is 
UOTV within 400 miles of Herat, which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
designates as the key of India. The occupation of the 
Merv Tekke country would bring Russia to within 200 
miles of Herat. Prom Askabad she is in connexion with 
:riie Caspian by a good line of communication, part of which 
from the sea to Kizil Arvat) is by rail ; and hence facilities 
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are offered for bringing up not only the resources of the 
Caucasus but of the whole of European Russia. While 
Russian troops are within 400 miles of Herat, the British 
troops at Quetta are more than 500 miles from Herat.^ 

These remarks serve to explain the very natural 
suspicion with which*' Great Britain has regarded the 
occupation one after another of important strategical 
points along that route by which alone Russia can strike 
at India, — riie same line by which Napoleon meditated a 
Russo-Prench invasion in the eaily jiart of this century. 

In the matter of Merv and the neighbouring Turcoman districts 
diplomacy has not been idle. As eaidy as 1869, when an inter- 
change of opinions was taking place between the Eussian and 
British Governments with respect to the demai’cation of a neutral 
zone between the two empires, Great Britain objected to the 
Russian proposal that this zone should be Afghanistan, “ because 
of the near approach to India that would bo thereby afforded to 
Russian troops from the direction of the Kara-kuin, the home of the 
[ Turcomans, of which Merv is the central point.” In the following 

ear a Russian diplomatist remarked to the British ambassador at 

t Petersburg, when discussing the Afghan frontier, that great care 
would be required in ti’acing a line from Khoja Saleh on the Oxns 
to the south, as Merv and the country of the Turcomans were be- 
coming “commercially important.” About the same time Russia 
intimated that, if the amir of Afghanistan claimed to exercise 
soverei^ly over the Tekkes, his pretensions could not be recognized. 
After me Russian campaign against Khiva in 1873, and the sub- 
sequent operations against the Turcomans, the English foroim 
secretary early in 1874 called attention “to the fcara expressed by 
the amir of Afghanistan as to the complications in which ho might 
become involved with Russia were the result of a Russian expe- 
dition against Merv to be to drive the Turcomans to take refuge in 
the province of Badghees in H6i*at.” In reply to this communi- 
cation Prince Qortsenakoff repeated the assurance that the imperial 
Government “ bad no inteiinon of sending any expedition against 
the Turcomans, or of occupying Merv.” In 1876 the operations of 
General Lomakin on the northern frontier of Persia led to represen- 
tations being made by the British ambassador at the court of St 
Petersburg. To these Russia replied that the czar had no inten- 
tion of extending his frontiers on the side of Bokhara or on tlie 
side of Krasnovodsk. Notwithstanding the oft-repeated assurances 
to the contrary, large annexations have been since made in Turco- 
mania by the Russians^ and these proceedings, clearly indicating 
the persistent prosecution of a concerted plan, nave naturally tended 
to disturb the harmonious relations which should subsist between 
the two great civilizing powers of the East. 

Setdemenis and IrJiaJbUed Centres . — Of towns or even 
villages, fixed centres of habitation, there are none, ac- 
cording to Mr O’Donovan, the latest European traveller 
to Merv. The present political and military capital of 
Merv is Koushid Khan Kala, a fort which serves rather as 
a place of refuge against sudden attacks than as a habita- 
tion. It is situated on the east bank of tho most westerly 
branch of the Mui’ghab, about 25 miles below tho dam at 
Porsa Kala. In form it is oblong, measuring If milas long 
by f mile broad, is constructed entirely of oartb, revetted 
on the exterior slope with sun-dried brick ; tbo ramparts 
are 40 feet high, and are 60 feet at the base. Tlio fort is 
built in a loop of the river, which protects it on two sides ; 
between it and the river is an “obali,” or nomad village of 
hnts and tents, some thousand in number, disposed in rows, 
hut there is no town or settlement. 

Twenty-five miles east of Koushid IChan Kala He tho 
ruins of the Greek city of Antiochia Margiana, showing 
traces of a high civilization. According to Strabo (xi. 2) 
the Merv oasis at this period was surrounded with a wall 
measuring 1600 stadia (185 miles). Mr O’Donovan found 
the trace of the fort of Iskander to have been quadrangular, 
with a length of side of 900 yards. This was probably the 
fort built by Alexander, about 328 b.o., on his return from 

1 Concurrently with the consolidation of liur position in Turcomania, 
Russia has of late been showing loss military activity on tho side of 
her Turkestan district. It is probable that her recent explorations at 
the sources of tho Oxus have demonstrated tho impi’ucticability of 
directing any offensive movement against India from that side. 
Hence the line of strategical advance has been shifted from Tashkend 
to Tiflis. 
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Sogdiana after the capture of Eessus. The city was 
destroyed in 666 a.d. by the Arabs, who built a new one, 
afterwards known as Sultan Sanjar, about 1000 yards 
away, and occupying an area, according to ]VIr O’Donovan, 
of about 600 yards square. The towers are still extant, 
and inside can be seen the nuns of a most elaborate tomb, 
in which the supposed bones of Sultan Sanjar are enshrined. 
It has always been a place of pilgrimage for the faithful. 
Not far to the south-west lies the site of the last city of 
Merv, that which existed up to a hundred years ago, 
when it was laid waste by the Bokharians. It bears the 
name of its gallant defender Bairam Ali. 

These three ruins are aU that remain of that which 
flourished of yore as “ sovereign of the universe.” 

At the time of the visit of Burnes, Abbott, Shakespear, 
and Taylour Thomson, about the fourth decade of the 
century, Merv was under the jurisdiction of Khiva, and 
the administrative centre was at Porsa Kala, where the 
dam is situated. This place is now also a waste of mud 
ruins, uninhabited. 

Rivers . — ^The Heri-rud (or Tejend, as the river is 
named below Sarakhs) runs a course of some 280 nules 
within Afghan borders. On reaching the Persian fron- 
tier it turns north and forces a channel through the 
mountain chain near Sarakhs. Beyond Sarakhs the river 
is Turcoman on both banks, runs close to the Ehelat 
mountains, and in the latitude of Askabad loses itself in 
the marshes formed by the spring floods. It is probably 
the Ochus of ancient geograp%, which watered Nissa, once 
the capital of Parthm, and joined the Oxua just before 
the latter river disembogued into the Caspian (Eennell’s 
Eerodot'us). The Tejend is fordable at aU points below 
Sarakhs except in the early spring after the melting of the 
snows. On the road from Meneh to Merv the river is 
sluggish, 60 yards wide and 4 feet deep in February. The 
river-bed is sunk 12 to 15 feet below the level of the 
surrounding country, and has immense quantities of drift 
wood on its banks j trees and luxuriant herbage clothe the 
immediate borders. At midsummer the river runs nearly 
dry, and does not reach Sarakhs. The Kashaf-rud, which 
flows near Meshed, is one of its chief aflluents. 

, The Murghab t^es its rise in the northern slopes of the 
Paropamisus, and runs parallel to the Heri-rud at a distance 
of 70 miles from it. On this river hes the plain or oasis 
of Merv, irrigated by means of an elaborate system of dams 
and canals cut from the main river. Beyond the limits 
of the oasis the Murghab “ hides its streams in the sand,” 
like the Tejend. The river at Porsa Kala (near the 
principal dam) is 80 yards wide, at Koushid Khan Kala 30 
to 40 yards wide. In summer it is much swollen by the 
melting of the snows, and its stream is then barely fordable. 
The water is yellow in colour from suspended matter. 

Formerly a great deal of the country, now a waste, 
between the two rivers was also cultivated by’ the agency 
of water derived from canals cut from the Tejend. These 
canals extended to Kucha Kum in the desert, rendering 
the journey between the two rivers much easier than in the 
present day. From the Murghab was also cul^ among 
others, the Kara-i-ab canal, which ran for a distance of 40 
miles towards the Tej end. Recent explorers aflhm that there 
is no reason why these canals shoidd not be again fiUed 
from those rivers, when the intervening country, “ an argil- 
laceous expanse ” (O’Donovan), would become culturable. 

Oommv/nication . — Merv is siirrounded on all sides by desert On 
the north, west and east this desert is ^ndy and arid ; water is 
exceedingly aoareo, the wells being sometimes 60 or 70 miles apart 
and easily choked. To tho south of Merv, between the^ n7ers 
Miirghab and Tejen^ there ax'e traces of past cultiTation, of hrimting 
canals, and of considerable settlements. Between the Tejend and 
Askabad the rood ties through a populous well-cultivated country 
(Pertian territoiy) by way of Kahka and Lutfahad. 
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Tliere arc no roads in Merv, — nothing but mere tracks. Many 
wide and deep irrigating canals have to be crossed ; bridges are few 
and bad- The inhabitants cross by inflated skins. 

The following tincks lead to the Persian frontier from Merv : — (1) 
via Mahmur or Chungul to Lutfabad — eight days on camels; (2) via 
Shahidli to Mehua— 120 miles ; (3) via Shahidli to Fort Clierkeshli 
and ileshed, — for 86 miles between the Murghab and Tejend there 
is scarcely any water; (4) via Saraklis to Meshed, 9 or 10 marches 
for camels, and, according to Petrusovitch, without water between 
Merv and Sarakhs — 120 miles. 

To the Afghan frontier lead (1) the track via Saraldis and up the 
Heri-rud to Herat — fit for a coach, according to Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor and Mr Lessar ; and (2) a practicable track, used by Abbott 
and Shakespear, up the ilurghab and Kushk rivers. 

To the 0xu3 in Bokhaiian territory lead several tracks, the 
chief of which is that to Choijui — nin e marches for camels. Water 
is scarce. 

To Khiva by the direct track is 360 miles. Water is scarce. 

Population. — The Turcomans, accoidiug to Sir Henry Eawlinson 
and others, are descendants of the Ghiiz or Komani, a race of Tiuks 
who migrated westward from their homes in the Altai before the 
Christian era, and penetrated even to the Danube. From sub- 
sequent intermixture with Persian and Caucasian peoples, they 
exhibit variations from tbe true Tartar type. According to Baron 
de Bode .the Turcoman closely resembles both in appearance and 
in speech the Nogai Tartar and the Tartar of Kasan on the "Volga. 

They are an independent race, as wild and free as their native 
desert, brave and very impatient of control — “Wild woiriors in 
stormy freedom bred ” (Moore). They have a very evil reputation 
for brigandage and murder, so much so that the Bokhanans and 
Khivaua have a proverb — “ If you meet a viper and a Mervi, com- 
mence by IdUing the Mervi and then despatch the viper.” Of late 
years a change mr the better has taken place, and recent travellers 
among them state that the Mervis show an inclination to lead a 
more settled life and to establish an elementary form of government 
(Medjliss), and that it is no longer accounted an honour among 
them to kill their nemhbours. Opium smoking and armok drink- 
ing are aiiparently widespread vices (O’Donovan); at the same time 
thw are described as clever and intelligent 

The Merv Tekkes (like the Akhal TeBres) are classed in two great ' 
divisions— the Toktamish and the Otamish. Each of Qiese 
divisions consists of two clans, and each clan is subdivided into 
families. The two clans of the Toktamish are called Beg and 
Wakil ; those of the Otamish, Suchmnz and BukahL The clans of 
Be^ and Wakil ai*e the most powerful, and occupy that part of the 
oasis which lies on the right or east bank of the Mur^ab. The 
Suchmuz and Bnkshi have their tents on the left or west bank. 

There is no machinery of government, and no taxes are levied. 
"Whatever government there oe is of a patriarchal nature. Eewh 
family has a ketkhoda (patriarch), who represents the family iu 
matters of policy, but can only act in accordance with the wishes 
of the clan. Iheaksakals, or gi'ey beards, are also useful in settling 
intertribal disputes, but they are tolerated only so long as they do 
not act in opposition to the tribesmen. For extemM 5fairs and in 
time of war the ketJehodas exercise a certain amount of power. The 
authority of keikhodas and aksakals is, however, overriden by the 
laws of custom or usi^e (deb) and the leas respect^ laws of reli^on, 
lb.e injunctions of deb are paramount It sanctions the alaman, 
or plundering raid, and in general regulates the Turcoman’s daily 
life ; its prescriptions are more binding than those of the Koran. 

The T^kes marry young. The father purchases for his twelve- 
year-old son a child-wife for 500 to 2000 Jkrans (£20 to £80). A 
young widow cf twenty-five is much more valuable, but a woman 
over forty is not worth the price of a camel. On the conclusion of 
the bar^n, the priest reads a prayer from the Koran, and the 
marriage becomes valid. 

The dress of the men consists of a long tunic of coarse crimson 
silk reaching below the knees, with a white sash through which is 
stuck a dagger ; an outer robe of brown camel-hair cloth, a huge 
sheepskin hat, trousers and slippers or amber-coloured knee-boots, 
complete tbe costume. Tbe women are exceedingly fond of trinkets, 
rings, and amulets, which accompany their movements with a 
sound as it were of bells. Their dr^ consists of the same red silk 
robe as the men wear, with a sash round the waist, and high-heeled 
boots, red or yellow. 

The religion is-Suni Mohammedan ; their language Jngatai or 
Oriental Turk. 

The numbers of Merv Tekkes ou the Murghab and Tejend are 
variously estimated, but may be stated approximately at 40,000 
tento, induding 6000 tents of the Salor tribe. These 40,000 tents 
represent a population of 200,000 to 250,000 souls. Tbe Salors and 
Sarila at Yulutan and Panjdeb, higher up the Murghab, are given 
at 11,000 tents, or some 60,000 soms. 

Products, Arte, and Manufacturer. — ^The country in aU times has 
been renowned throughout the East for its ferity- Strabo tells us 
“ that it was not uncommon to meet with a vine whose stock could 
hardly be clasped by two men with outstretched arms, while 
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clustera of crapes miglitiDa gatliered two cubits in lengtli.” The 
Arab traveller Ibn Haukal^ writing in the 10th century, remarks 
that “ the fruits of Merv are finer than those of any other place, and 
one cannot see in any other city such palaces with groves and 
streams and gardens.” A local proverb says, “Sow a grain to 
reap a hundred. ” All cereals and many fruits grow in great ahund- 

The Turcomans possess a famous breed of horses, — ^not prepos- 
sessing in appearance, being somewhat leggy and long in the hack 
and neck, but capable of accomplishing long distances— 60 or 60 
miles— for several days in succession, and mth very httle food. 
Their great peculiarity appears to he their hairlessneaa ; the coat is 
very fine, the mane and tail very scanty. This breed of horses, as 
w^ as the wealth of the Merv Tekkes in camels and flocks, is fast 
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The Turcomans are noted as excellent workers m silver and as 
armourers, and their carpets are superior to Persian. They also 
make felts and a rough cloth of sheep’s wool. 

One of the chief occupations of the male sex is the repair of the 
dams and the clearing of the canals, upon the efficiency of which 
their existence is dependant. The services of a large number of 
workmen are always held in readiness for the ^purpose. In 1878 
■flie uatisual mass of water in tlio Murglaat earned away the dam, 
and the drying up of some of the canals nearly led to a failure of 
the crops. , ^ - 

Qlirr^e . — The position of Merv, in the midst of sandy deserts in 
the heart of Asia, makes the climate in the heat of summer most 
oppressive. The least wind raises clouds of fine sand and dust, 
i^ichfill the air, render it so opaque as to obscuro the noonday sun, 
and make respiration difficult. In winter the climate is very fine. 
Snow falls rarely, and melts at once. 

History.—ThQ name Merv, or some similar form, occurs at a 
very early period in ■&o history of the Arj'an race. Under Mourn 
we find it mentioned with Bakhdi (Balkh) in the geography of the 
Zend Avesta ( Fendidad, fargand i., ed. Spiegel), which dates prob- 
ably from a period anterior to the conquest of Baetna by the 
Assyrians, and therefore at least one thousand two hundred years 
before the Ohiistian era- Under the name of Morgu it occurs in the 
cun^orm insoriptions of Darius Hystaapis, where it is refeiTed to as 
forming part of one of the satrapies of the ancient Persian empire 
(iTiaeripttonea BeUatam, ed. Eossowiez). It afterwards became a pro- 
vince (Mofyiav^) of the Giseco-Syrian, Parthian, and Persian king- 
doms. On the Margos— the Epardus of Arrian and now the Murghob 
—stood the capital of the cUatnet, Antiochia Margiana, so called after 
Antiochns Soter, who rebuilt the city founded by Alexander the 
Great About tiie 6th century, during the dynasty of the Sasa- 
nids, Merv was the seat of a Ohiistian archbishopric of the 
iTestoiian Church. In the middle of the 7th century the flood of 
Arab conquest swept over the mountains of Persia to the deserts of 
Central Asia. Merv was occupied 666 A.n. by the lieutenants of 
the cab'ph Othman, and was constituted the capital of Khorasan. 
From this city as their base the Arabs, under Kuteibe bin Muslim, 
early in the 8th century brought under suljjection Balkh, Bokhara, 
Ferghana, and Kashgaria, and penetrated into China as far as the 
province of Kan-su. In the latter part of the 8th century Merv 
became obnoxious to IsLini as the centre of heretical propaganda 
preached by Mokannali (Haachem ben Hakem), the “veiled 
prophet of Khorasan,” who claimed to be the incarnation of the 
Deity. In 874 Arab rule in Central Asia came to an end. Dur- 
ing their dominion Merv, like Samarkand and Bokhara* became 
one of the great schools of science, and the celebrated historian 
Yakut studied in its libraries. About 1037 the Seljukian Turks 
crossed the Oxus from the north and raised Toghrul Beg, grandson 
of Seljiik, to the throne of Persia, founding the Seljukian dynasiy, 
with its capital at Nish spur. A younger brother of Toghrul, 
Daoud, took possession of Merv and Herat Toghrul was succeeded 
by the renowned Alp Arslan (the great lion), whose sway was so 
vast that, according to tradition, no fewer than twelve hundred 
kings, princes, and sons of kings and princes did homage before 
his throne. AJp Arslan was buried at Merv. It was about this 
time that Merv reached the zenith of her glory. During the reign 
of Sultan Saujar of the same house, towards the middle of the 11th 
century, Merv was ovornin by the Turcoraans of Gh^, and tho 
country was reduced tU' a state of misery and desolation. These 
Turcomans, the ancestors of tho present tribes of Turcomania, 
were probably introduced into the country by the Seljukian Turks 
as military colonists. They foimecl the van of their- armies, and 
rendered efficient service so long, as the dynasty lasted, and after- 
wards took part in the wars of Tamerlane. 

In 1221 lierv opened its gates to Toulai, son of Jenghiz, khan 
of the Mongols, on which occasion the inhabitants, to tiie number 
of 700,000, are said to have been butchered. From this time 
forward Merv, which had been the chief city of Khorasan, and 
was popularly supposed to contain a million inhabitants, com- 
menced to languish in obscurity. In , the early part of the 14th 
century Merv was ^ain the seat of a Christian archbishopric of the 
Eastern Church. On -^e death of the ^ndson of Jenghiz Khan 


Merv became included in the possessions of Toghluk Timm- Khan 
(Tamerlane), in 1380. In 1606 the decayed city was occupied by 
the Uzbeks, who five years later were e:™elled by Ismail Khan, 
the founder of the Suffavean dynasty of Persia. Merv tliencefor- 
ward lemained in tlie Lands of Persia until 1787, wLen it was 
attacked and captured by the emir of Bokhara. Seven years 
later the Bokhanans razed the city to the ground, broke down the 
dams, and converted the district into a waste. About 1790 tho 
Sarik Turcomans pitched their tents there. When Sir Alexander 
Bumes traversed the country in 1832, the Khivons were tho rulers 
of Merv, the nomad population being subject to them. About tliis 
time the Tekke Turcomans, then living at Orazkala on the Heri-rnd, 
were forced to migi’ate northward in consequence of tho pressure 
from behind of the Persians, The Khivans contested the advance 
of tho Tekkes, hut ultimately, about the year 1866, the latter be- 
came the sovereign power in the country, and have ever since 
resisted all attempts at leconquest. 

Besiaes the standarcl travels of Wolff, Fonior, Ymnbory, Bninea, 
Abbott, Monravleff, and others, the followiiic vorks and papova of more recent 
date may be considted wltli advantage Sir H. Rawllnsoii’s England and 
in the Eeut-, O’Donovan’a correspondence with the Daily ilmt, 1880-81; 
O’Donovan’s “'Mei-v,” Proe. Roy. Qeog. Soe.-, Col. Stewart’s “Omintry of tho 
Tekko Turcomans,” Proe. Roy. Qeog. ISoc., with excellent mop ; “ The New Buaso- 
Perslan Frontier, 1881," Proc. Roy. Qeog. 8oe.-, Qb-ard de Ridle, JlfAnoire tur 
VAtie Centrales Sir H. Rawlinson, “Road to Mon',’’ Proa. Roy. Qeog. -Soc.; 
CoL Baker's CTqm* frt the Eatf, Captain Napier’s “Ropoi-ts,” Jour. Roy. Qeog. 
Eoe.; Hutton’s Central Asia; Maivin’s Merv; Col Potto’s Eleppe Campaigns; 
Sir Charles MacGregor’s Jomney through Khomssan; Boulger’s England and 
Russia in Central Asia ; Captain Butler’s Communications to the Public Press ; 
Lessar’s •' Jotuneys,” Pi'oe. Roy. Qeog. 8oc. ; O’Donovnn’s Oasis ; Papers on 
the Turcomans, dee., by Col. Petnisevltcli, Jh'oe. Imp. Itiiss. Qeog, Roe., Cimciisus 


Enropatktn'a 

/wn a sSinyler’s TurHsian ; coirospoiidenco on Central Asia prij- 
Bouted to parliament, .fcc. C. 


M^lEYON', Charles (1821-1868). TLe name of 
Mdryon is associated -with that spirited revival of etching 
in France which took place in the middle of the 19th 
century, — say from 1860 to 1865, — ^but it is rather by the 
individuality of his own achievements, and the stren^h of 
his artistic nature, than by the influence he exercised that 
Mdryon best deserves fame. No doubt his work encouraged 
others to employ the same medium of expression, and so 
great was his o^wn perfection of technigvR that he may well 
have been made a model ; but, after all, the medium he 
selected, and in which he excels, was but the accident of 
his art ; he was driven to it in part by stress of circum- 
stances — ^by colour blindness ; and, even with colour blind- 
ness, his extraordinary certainty of hand and his delicate 
perception of light, aided by his potent imagination, would 
have made him a great draughtsmen not alone upon the 


copper. 

Charles M6ryon was born in Paris in 1821. His father 
was an English physician, his mother a French dancer. 
It was to his mother’s care that M^ryon’s childhood was 
confided. She was supplied with money, and she gave the 
hoy passionate affection, if not a wise training. I^ut she 
died when he was still very young, and Mdryon in due 
time entered the French navy, and in the corvette “ Le 
Rhin ” made the voyage round the world. He was already 
a draughtsman, for on the coast of New Zealand he made 
pencil drawings which he was able to employ, years after- 
wards, as studies for etchings of tho landscape of those 
regions. The artistic instinct developed, and, while he 
was yet a lieutenant, Mdryon left the navy. Finding that 
he was colour-blind, Mdryon determined to devote himself 
to etching. He entered the work-room of one Bldry, from 
whom he learnt something of technical matters, and to 
whom he always remained grateful. Mdryon was by this 
time poor. It is said that he might have had assistance 
from his kindred, but he was too proud to ask it. And 
thus he was reduced to the need of executing for the sake 
of daily bread much work that was wholly mechanical and 
irksome. Resolutely, though unwillingly, he became the 
hack of his art, doing frequently, from the day when he 
’was first a master of it to the day when insanity disabled 
him, many dull commissions which paid ill, but paid better 
than his original works. Among learner's work, done for 
his own advantage, are to he counted some studies after the 
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Dutch etchers such as Zeeman and Adrian van de Velde. 
Having proved himself a surprising copyist, he proceeded 
to labour of his own, and began that series of etchings 
which are the greatest embodiments of his greatest con- 
ceptions — ^the series called “ Eaux-fortes sur Paris,” These 
plates, executed from 1860 to 1854, are never to be met 
with as a set ; they were never expressly published as a 
set. But they none the less constituted in M6ryon’s mind 
an harmonious series. For him their likenesses and their 
contrasts were alike studied; they had a beginning and an 
end ; and their differences were lost in their unity. 

Besides the twenty-two etchings “ sur Paris ” character- 
ized below, M4ryon did seventy-two etchings of one sort 
and another, — ninety-four in all being catalogued in 
Wedmore’s M^yon and Meh'yon^s Paris ; but these include 
the works of his apprenticeship and of his decline, adroit 
copies in which his best success was in the sinking of his 
own individuality, and dull and worthless portraits chiefly 
of forgotten celebrities. Yet among the seventy-two prints 
outside his professed series there are at least a dozen that 
will aid his fame. Three or four beautiful etchings of 
Paris do not belong to the series at alL Two or three 
etchings, again, are devoted to the illustration of 
Bourges, a city in which the old wooden houses were 
as attractive to him for their own sakes as were the stone- 
built monuments of Paris. But generally it was when 
Paris engaged him that he succeeded the most. He 
would have done more work, however, — though he could 
hardly have done better work, — ^if the materM difficulties 
of his life had not pressed upon him and shortened his 
days. He was a bachelor, unhappy in love, and yet, it is 
related, almost as constantly occupied with love as with 
work. The depth of his imagination and the suqjrising 
mastery which he achieved almost from the beginning in 
the technicalities of his craft were appreciated only by a 
few artists, critics, and connoisseurs, and he could not sell 
his etchings, or could sell them only for about lOd. a piece. 
The fact that his own original work was of incalculably 
greater value than his best copies of his most celebrated 
forerunners had not yet' impressed itself upon anybody. 
Disappointment told upon him, and, frugal as was h^ way 
of life, poverty must have told on him. He became subject 
to hallucinations. Enemies, he said, waited for him at the 
comers of the streets ; his few friends robbed him or owed 
him that which they would never pay. A very few years 
after the completion of his Paris series, he was lodged in 
die madhouse of Charenton. Its order and care restored 
him for a while to health, and he came out and did a little 
more work, but at bottom he was exhausted. In 1867 
he returned to his asylum, and died therein 1868. In the 
middle years of his life, just before he was placed under con- 
finement, he was much associated with Bracquemond and 
with Flam eng, — skilled practitioners of etching, while he 
was himself an undeniable genius, — and the best of the 
portraits we have of him is that one by Bracquemond 
under which the sitter wrote that it represented “the 
sombre M^xyon with the grotesque visage.” And it did. 

There are twenty-two pieces in the Eaux-fortes sur Paris. Some 
of them are insignificant That is because ten out of the twenty- 
two were destined as headpiece, tailpiece, or running eommenta^ 
on some more important plate. But each has its value, and certain 
of the smaller pieces throw great light on the aim of the entire set. 
Thus, one little plate — ^not a picture at all~is devoted to the record 
of verses made by M^ryon, the purpose of which is to lament the life 
of Paris. The misery and poveriy of the town M4ryon had to illus- 
trate, as well as its splendour. The art of M4ryon is completely 
misconceived when his etchingsare spoken of asviews of Paris. They 
are often “views,” but tiiey are so just so far as is compatible with 
their being likewise the visions of a poet end the compositions of an 
artist. It was an epic of Paris that M4ryon determined to make, 
coloured strongly by Ms personal sentiment, and ofleoted here and 
there hy the occnrrepces of the moment, — ^inmore than one case, for 
instance, he hurried with particular affection to etch his impression 


of some old-world building wMch was on the point of destruction. 
Nearly every etching in the series is an instance of technical skrU, 
but even the technical skill is exercised most happily in those etch- 
ings which have the advantage of impressive subjects, and which 
the collector willingly cherishes for their mysterious suggestiveness 
or for their pure beauty. Of these, the Abside de Notre Dame is 
the general favourite ; it is commonly held to be Meryon’s master- 
piece. Light and shade play wonderfully over the ^eat fabric of 
the church, seen over the spaces of the river. As a feughtsman of 
architecture, Meryon was complete ; his sympathy with its various 
styles was broad, and Ms work on its various styles unbiassed and 
of equal perfection — a point in which it is curious to contrast him 
with Turner, who, in drawing GotMc, often drew it with want of 
appreciation. It is evident that architecture must enter largely 
into any representation of a city, however much such representation 
may be a vision, and however little a chronicle. Besides, the archi- 
tectural portion even of Meryon’s labour is but indirectly imagina- 
tive ; to the imagination he has given freer play in his dealings with 
the figure, whether the people of the street or of the river or the 
people who, when he is most frankly or even wildly symbolical, 
crowd the skv. Genemlly speaking, his figures are, as regards 
draughtsmanship, “landscape-painter’s figures.” They are drawn 
more with an eye to grace than to con-ectness. But they axe not 
“landscape-painter’s figures” at all when what we are concerned 
with is not the method of their representation but the purpose of 
their introduction. They are seen then to be in exceptional accord 
with* the sentiment of the scene. Sometimes, as in the case of La 
Morgue, it is they who tell the story of the picture. Sometimes, as 
in the case of La Rue des Mauvais Garjons, — with the two passing 
women bent together in secret converse, — they at least suggest it. 
And sometimes, as in L’ Arche du Pont Notre Dame, it is their 
expressive gesture and eager action that Mve vitality and animation 
to the scene. Dealing perfectly with arcliitecture, and perfectly, as 
for as concerned Ms peculiar purpose, with humani^ in his art, 
Meryon was little called upon by the character of his subjects to 
deal with Nature. He drew trees but badly, never representing 
foliage happily, either in detail or in mass. But to render the char- 
acteristics of the city, it was necessary that he should know how to 
pourtray a certain kind of water — river- water, mostly sluggish — and 
a certain kind of sky — ^the grey obscured and lower sky that broods 
over a world of roof and cMmney. This water and tMs sky Meryon 
is thoroughly master of ; he notes with observant affection their 
changes in all lights. 


Meryon’s excellent draughtmanship, and his keen appreciation of 
light, shade, and tone, were, of course, helps to his becoming a great 
etcher. But a living authority, himself an eminent etcher, and 
admiring Meryon thoroughly, has called Meryon by preference a 
^eat original enCTaver, — ^so Bttie of Meryon’s work accords with Mr 
Haden’s view of etchii^. Meryon was anytMng but a brilliant 
sketcher ; end, if an artist’s success in etcMng is to be ^uged chiefly 
by the rapidity with which he records an impression, Meryon’s suc- 
cess was not great. There can be no doubt that Ms work was 
laborious and deliberate, instead of swift and impulsive, and that of 
some other virtnes of the etcher — ‘ ‘ selection ” and “abstraction ” as 
Mr Hamerton has defined them — ^he shows small trace. But a 
genius like M4ryon is a law unto Mmself, or rather in his practice 
of his art he makes the laws by wMch that art and he are to be 
judged. He was a great etcher, and by his most elaborate labour 
he seemed somehow to ensure the more completely for Ms picture 
that virtue of unity of impression wMch, it may well be admitted, 
oftener belongs to rapid than to deliberate work. In Mdryon’s 
etchings the hand-work never seems to be in arrear of the thought. 
As long as the hand-work must continue, the thought and passion 
are retained. Meryon knows the secrets of Ms craft as well as did 
the older masters of it ; but he turns them to his own purposes. 
He is unexcelled in strength and in precision, nor is he often 
rivalled in delicacy. These qualities, and others more distinctly 
technical, wMch it would take too long to insist on here, students 
find in his etchings. But the incommunicable c h arm of Meryon’s 
prints and their lasting fascination are due to the fact that, behind 
all technical qualities, and as their very source and spring, there 
lies the potent imagination of the artist, poetical and vivid, direct- 
ing him what to see in his subject, and how to see it. (F. WB.) 

MESCHERTAKS, or Meschees, a people inhabiting 
eastern Russia. Nestor regarded them as Finns, and 
even now part of the Mordvinians (of Finnish origin) 
call themselves Meschers. Klaproth, on the other hand, 
supposed they were a mixture of Finns and Turks, and the 
Hungarian traveller Reguli discovered that the Tartarized 
Meschers of the Obi closely resembled Hungarians, They 
formerly occupied the basin of the Oka (where the town 
Meschersk, now Meschovsk, has maintained their name) 
and of the Sura, extending north-east to the Yol^. After 
the conquest of the K^n empire by Russia, part of 
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tiem migrated north-eastwards to the basins of the E^ama 
and Byelaya, and thus the Meschers divided into two 
branches. The western branch became Knssified, so that 
the Mescheryaks of the governments of Penza, Saratoff, 
Ryazan, and Yladimir have adopted the custODM, language, 
and religion of the conquering race ; but their ethnogra- 
phical characteristics can be easily distinguished in the 
Russian population of the governments of Penza and 
TamboS. The eastern branch has taken on the customs, 
language, and religion of Bashkirs, vpith whom their fusion 
is still more complete. They can be distinguished from 
their neighbours only by their more peaceful character. 
This Bashkir-Mescheryak branch was estimated by Eittich 
in 1875 to number 138,000. They make 6 per cent, of 
the population of the government of Upa, and 22 per 
cent, in the district of Birsk The number of the western 
Mescheryaks is unknown, and could hardly be estimated on 
account of their mixture with Russians. It is only in the 
governmentof Penza thattheyhavemaintained theirnational 
features ; there they make 3 per cent, of the population. 

MESCHOTSK, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kaluga, 45 miles to the south-west of the capital 
of the province. It is an old town supposed to date from 
the 13th century, and it is often mentioned in Russiau 
nuTinls under the names of Mezetsk, Mezechevsk, or 
Meschorak About the end of the 14th century it was 
embraced in Lithuania, and it was ceded to the Moscow 
** great principality ” in 1 49 4. It was often pillaged by Tar- 
tar's in the 16 th century, and during the great disturbances 
of 1610 all its inhabitants were killed by the Zaporoghi 
Cossacks, and the fort was taken by Poles, who returned it 
to Russia only after the treaty of Deulin. The country 
round Meschovsk is not fertile j but, from its position on 
old established routes to the south, the town has become 
a centre of considerable trade. Its annual fair, which 
takes place on the grounds of the very old Petrovsk 
monastery, is important to the surroundmg districts for 
the export sale of horses, grain, hemp, hempseed oil, and 
coarse linen, and for the import trade in cottons, woollens, 
and earthen and glass wares, the whole turn-over reaching 
about £100,000. Population, 7400. 

MESHED (properly Mesh-hed, i.e., “place of martyr- 
dom,” “shrine”), a city of nor^em Persia, capital of 
Khordsdn, 472 miles east of Tehran, 201 miles north-west 
of Herat, 36° 17' 40" 27., 62° 35' 29" E., lies on a plain 
watered by the Keshaf-riid, a tributary of the Heri-rdd, and 
is surrounded by mud walls 4 miles in circumference, with 
a dry ditch 40 feet deep at some points, which could be 
flooded from the neighbouring reservoir, and watercourses. 
Within tids enclosure is a strong citadel, with good walls 26 
feet high, residence of the prince governor of KhorSsto. 
There are five gates, from one of which, the Bala KhlabAn, 
the Khfab4n main street runs right through the ciiy, form- 
ing a fine boulevard planted with plane and mulberry tre^, 
and with a stream of dirty water running down its whole 
length. In the centre is an open parallelogram 160 yards 
by 76, encircled by double-storied cloisters, and pierced on 
the long side by a high arched porch leading directly to 
the great ino^ue, whose gilded dome rises above the shrine 
of the famous ImAm Rizi,^ The marble tomb of the saint, 

^ 'All BijA (or el'BidA), the -eighth imAm of the Shl'a, is the 'All ibn 
MiiaA from vhom the party of AJides had such hopw under the 
caliphate of Mamtiii (eee MohaumbdanisH). ' He died at Tds, 
818 A.T)., and was buried hy Mamiiu’s orders in the Vicinity of that 
town beside the grave of, HAnin el-Bashld. To the Alidea he was a 
martyr, being bdieved to have been poisoned by the caliph, IbnBatiita, 
who describes both shrines (iii. 77 sj.), tells how the pious visitors 
to the shrine of 'AH ibn MiisA used to spurn with their feet the toinh 
of Eashid. In Ms time a considerable town had' been formed aronnd 
,^6 . shrine nnder the name of Meshhed el-BidAand ultimately the 
hew town eclipsed the older city of ipas. ’ - 
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which is the most venerated spot in the whole of Persia, 
and yearly visited by from 80,000 to 100,000 pilgrims, is 
surrounded by a silver railing, and approached by a flight 
of inlaid marble steps. Eastwick, the only European before 
O’Donovan who penetrated as far as the parallelogram, 
describes the mosque as large enough to contain three 
thousand people. It is flanked by two gilded minarets, 
one of which, 120 feet high, is extremely beautiful, with 
an exquisitely carved capital, built by ShAh AbbAs. The 
fagade is entirely covered with blue and white enamelled 
tiles. To the mosque are attached as many as two thousand 
attendants and retainers of all sorts, iucludiug no less than 
five hundred mollahs. Beyond the dome is Gauhar Shdh’s 
handsome mosque, surmounted by an immense blue dome, 
and also flanked by two minarets. In the main street 
is a public kitchen supjDorted by the enormous revenues 
of the shrine, where eight hundred devotees are daily 
supplied with food gratuitously. The only other notable 
biflldings in the place are some colleges and twenty- 
two caravanserais, one of which is of great size. Meshed 
does a considerable local and transit trade to the yearly 
value of about 600,000 tomAns, and its bazaars are dways 
well stocked with silks, velvets, felts, cottons, shawls’, 
carpets, lacquer work, lambskins, hardware, glass, china, 
and other goods from South Persia, India, Tirkestan, and 
Russia. The European trade is now entirely controlled by 
Russia, and European manufactured articles are mostly all 
from that country. The chief manufactures are silk, satin, 
vdvet, and checked-cotton fabrics, carpets, shawls, noted 
sword blades, shagreen, and turquois jewellery. 'Within 
the enclosures are extensive cemeteries far exceeding the 
local requirements, large numbers of the faithful being 
brought from all parts of the Shl'a world to be buried in 
the vicinity of RizA’s shrine under the belief that their 
eternal salvation is thereby ensured. 

Some 10 miles west of Meshed is a powder factory, formerly 
under Colonel Dolmage, where powder of excellent quality is pro- 
duced. The district, although fertile, does not produce sufficient 
for the inhabitants, so that much grain has to be imported from 
KurdistAn and NishApAr. The climate is very severe in winter, with 
much snow j in summer it is less sultiy than might ho expected, 
the temperature ranging from 76° F. to 90° or 92° F., aud in excep- 
tional years 94° to 98° F, The population is varioirsly estimated at 
from 46,000 (Connolly) and 60,000 (Ferrier) to 80,000 and 100,000 
(Eastwick). The settled residents, exclusive of pilgiuras and foreign 
traders, are estimated by O’Donovan at 50,000. 

The main caravan routes from Ehiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
Herat converge at Meshed, whence linos of traffic radiate to Kuchon 
for the Atrek valley and the Caspian, to NishApAr and Bostam for 
Tehran, to Tabas for IsfahAn, to Khaf for SistAu and Kirmdn. It 
thus occupies a position in north-eastern Persia analogous to that 
of Tabriz m the north-west, 

MESHED-ALI, i.e., the shrine of the “ martyr ” Ali, is 
a town of Asiatic Turkey, province of Baghdad, 60 miles 
south of Kerbela, close to tire ruins of Kufa, and 2 miles 
west of the Hindfye branch of the Euphrates, the reputed 
burial-place of the caliph Ah.® It stands on the east 
Marp of the Syrian desert, and is enclosed by nearly square 
brick walls flanked by massive round towers dating from 
"the time of the caliphs. Under the gilded dome of the 
greati mosque, which occupies the centre of the town, is the 
shrine of Ali, which is held by the Shl'a as at least as 
holy as the Kaaba itself. Any Moslem buried within 
sight of the dome being certain of salvation, large numbers 
of bodies are yearly sent from all parts for interment here. 
Besides the mosque with its richly decorated fagade, the 
only noteworthy building is a good bazaar supplied from 
Baghdad and Basra. The town itself, which Lady Anne 

® Whether the place really contains the grave of Ali was long 
disputed, and the story given in defence of its claims is doubtless 
apocryphaL The dome was built under the Abbosids, and the resting' 
place of the caliph unknown or concealed under the Omayyads (11m 
HauMd, p. 168). 
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Blunt describes as “ an ideal Eastern city, standing in an 
absolute desert, and bare of aU surroundings but its tombs,” 
consists of narrow gloomy streets lined by bouses closely 
packed together. The 'locality is properly named Najaf, 
and gives its name to the neighbouring lake, a large 
depression filled by an eruption of the river, and ranging 
from 6 to 20 feet in depth. The accumulated treasures 
of the shrine were carried ofi by the Wahhdbites when they 
captured this place early in the present century. The 
population is estimated at 7000, including several Indian 
Mohammedans under the protection of the British resident 
at Baghdad.' 

The aspect of the shriue in the 14th century is described by Ibn 
Batdta, i. 414 aq. A plan of the town and description of its 
mlendour before the ‘Wahhibites pillaged it is given by Niebuhr. 
See also Ibn Jubair, p. 214 ; P. Teizeira, cap. iv. 

MESHED HOSEIN, properly Meshhed Hoseht. See 
Kekbela, vol. ziv. p. 48. 

MESMEE, MESMERISM. See vol. xv. p. 277. 

MESOPOTAMIA, the “ country between the rivers,” is a 
purely geographical expression, the countries which it com- 
prehends never having formed a self-contained political 
.nniiy.i It was first introduced by the Greeks at or after 
the time of Alexander, but probably had its origin in the 
earlier Aramsean name hUh nahrin (the country between the 
rivers), to which again corresponds the Biblical Aram Ndkor 
rayim.^ As early as 700 b.o. “ the country of two rivers ” 
is mentioned on the Egyptian monuments under the name 
Naharina, but no sucb designation appears in the cunei- 
form inscriptions (though the territory formed paxt of the 
Assyrian as it afterwards did of the Persian empire). The 
most settled period in the history of Mesopotamia was 
probably under Persian-Greek mile. Xenophon applies 
the name Syria to the extremely fertile district which he 
traversed after having crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 
The country beyond the Araxes (Chaboras ?) he calla Axabia, 
— a desert region in which his army had to suffer great 
hardships until it reached the “gates of Arabia.” Even 
in later times Mesopotamia was included under the name 
Assyria, or was reckoned part of Babylonia. 

These statements of Xenophon already indicate a 
demarcation of the territory afterwards called Mesopotamia, 
as well as its division into two sections. The fertile 
portion, inhabited by agricultural Aramseans, stretched 
from the Euphrates to the Chaboras the desert portion, 
the home of wandering tribes, extended to the Ti^ds. It 
would be rash, however, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia designated the whole territoiy between the 
Euphrates and Tigris; indeed it is possible tiiat Aram 
Naharayim, the Aram of the country of the two rivers, 
originaUy meant only the main portion of the fertile country 
inhabited by Syrians. In this case the two boundary 
rivers must have been, not the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
but the Euphrates and the Chaboras. After the final 
occupation of the country by the Romans (156 A.D.), the 
political province of Mesopotamia was practically confined 
to this more limited district. Though in ordin^ t^e 
the Euphrates and Tigris are considered as the two rivers 
which bound Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river 
cannot be geographically separated from the other, and 
consequently narrow strips of country on the right bank 
of the Euphrates and on the left baii^ of the Tigris must 
be reckoned to the country “between” the rivers. On 
the other banilj the country between the sources of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris has from early times been 


^ yLea-oirorafiia,' more exactly ^ t&p Trorafiwv, sdL x®/*® 

or ^vpia. 

® In. the more recent parts of Genesis Padan Axam takes tbe place 
of Aram Nahara3dm. Sut tViip perhaps is thdf name of a smaller district 
in the neighbourhood of Earran. 
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reckoned not to Mesopotamia but to Armenia. In thia 
direction the Masius range forms the projier boundary, and 
it is only on rare occasions that theoretical geographers 
extend the name Mesopotamia over the more northern 
districts, Sophene, &c. Purely theoretical too, and not to 
be approved, is the extension of the definition so as to 
include the land of Babylonia ('Irdk ‘Arabi), that, is, the 
country as far south as the cor^uence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, or even as far as their embouchure in the 
Persian Giilf. 

From what has been said it appears that Mesopotamia 
reaches its northern limits at the points where the EuPBiiArES 
(q.v.) and the Tigris break through tbe mountain range and 
enter the lowlands. In the case of the Euphrates this 
takes place at SumeisAt ^Samosata), in that of the Tigris 
near Jezlret ibn 'Omar (BezabdA) and Mosul (Nineveh). 
Consequently the irregular northern boundaries are marked 
by the lowland limits of those spurs of the Taurus mountains 
known in antiquity as Mons Masius and now as Karaje 
D4gh and Tiir 'Abdin. Towards the south the ancient 
boundary was the so-called Median Wall, which, near 
Pirux Shapur, not much to the south of Etit (the ancient 
Is), crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of Kadisiya 
(Oj)i3) to the Tigris. There the two rivers approach each 
other, to diverge again lower down. At the same place 
begins the network of canals connecting the two rivers 
which rendered the country of Babylonia one of the richest 
in the world j there too, in a geological sense, the higher 
portion of the plain, consisting of strata of gypsum and 
marl, comes to an end ; there at one time ran the line of 
the sea-coast; and there begin those alluvial formations 
with which the mighty rivers in the course of long ages 
have filled up this depressed area. Mesopotamia thus 
forms a triangle lying in the north-west and south-east 
direction, with its long sides towards the north and south- 
west. It extends from 37“ 30' to about 33“ N. lat. and 
from 38“ to 46“ E. long., and has an area of some 55,200 
square miles. The points at which the rivers issue from 
among the mountains have an absolute altitude of between 
1000 and 1160 feet, and the plain sinks rapidly towards 
the southern extremity of Mesopotamia, where it is not more 
than about 166 feet above the sea. As a whole the entire 
country consists of a single open stretch, save that in the 
north there are some branches of the Taurus — ^the Nimnid 
D4gh near Orfd, the long limestone range of ‘Abd-el ‘Aziz, 
running north-north-west, and farther to the east the Sinjar 
range, also of limestone, 7 miles broad and 60 miles long, 
running nortii-north-east. Between these two ranges — near 
the isolated basaltic hill of Tell K6kab (Hill of Stars) — ^runs 
the defile by which the waters of the Chaboras, swollen 
by the Jaghjagba and other affluents from the Masius, find 
their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The KhAbfir 
proper, ^e ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three- 
hundred copious fountains of R4s-' ain (the ancient Rhessena), 
and ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karklsiyd 
(Circesium), forms the boundary between the two, or more 
correctly the three, great divisions of Mesopotamia. These 
divisions are (1) the northern country to the west of the 
Khibiir, (2) the northern country to the east, and (3) the 
steppe-land. In the country to the north-west of the 
Khdbrir we must probably, as already mentioned, recognize 
the true ancient Aram N'aharayim. Under the dominion 
of the Seleucids it bore the name of Osrhoene, or better 
Orrhoene, and was for a time the seat of a special dynasty 
which at a later date at any rate was Arabian (Abgar), 
The capital of this kingdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa 
of the Greeks and Romans, the Orrhoi of the Syrians; it 
was at a later date a Roman colony, and bore also the name 
of Juatinopolis. This once flourishmg city lies on the small 
river Daiaan (the ancient Scirtus). South of Edessa lie 
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the ruins of Haeeajst (see vol. xi. p. 4:54). In the Mongolian 
period Harran feE into decay, and at present it m a mere 
heap of ruins. A third town of this region is Serug 
(Glen. xi. 20) ; in the Greek period it was called Batne, but 
the Syrians retained the name Serug, which is still in use 
(Senij). The town lies between Harran and the Euphrates, 
•in a plain to which it gives its name. On the left bank of 
the Euphrates lay Apamea (the modem Birejik), connected 
with Zeugma on the other side by a bridge, and farther 
south, at the mouth of the BEechas (modem Behk), 
was the trading town and fortress Hicephorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and complete by Seleucus 
Hieator, in memory of whose victory it was named. 
From the emperor Leo it received the designation Leonto- 
polis. The spot is now known as Rak^ (see below). 
Farther up the fruitful valley of the Belik lay the town of 
Ichnse (Chne). Farther south lay Circesium (Gluthoras of 
Ptolemy, Phaleg of Isidor), not to be identified, as is usually 
assumed, with Carchemi^; from the time of Diocletian 
it was strongly fortified. The site is at present occupied 
by a wretched place of the name Emrkfsiyd. Carchemish 
probably Lay near the bridge of Membij, the present 
Kalat el-Hejm. 

In ancient times a highly flourishmg district must have 
stretched along the river Chaboras (EhAbur) to its principal 
source at RAs- ain (“ Fountain-head,” Syr. BisJiaina, the 
Rhessena of Ptolemy), a town which was for some time called 
Theodosiopohs, because after 380 a.d. it was extended and 
embellish^ by Theodosius. Justinian fortified it. The 
strip of completely desert country which now stretches along 
the lower course of the Kh^bfir was called in antiquity 
Gauzanitis, and corresponds to the Gozan of 2 Kings xviii. 
6 (Guzana or Guzanu in the cuneiform inscriptions). 

The country to the east of the upper KhAbfir is in many 
respects similar to that which has just been described. .Aa 
the watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius 
range sends down into Mesopotamia only insignificant 
streams, the most important being the Hermaa, the 
Mygdonius of the Greeks. On its banks was situated 
Nisibis, the chief city of the district, which commanded 
the great road at the foot of the mountains leading 
through the steppe, which here from the scarcity of water 
comes close up to the edge of the hills. In the old 
Assyrian empire Nasibina was the seat of one of the four 
great administrative officials. In the time of the Seleucids 
the site was occupied by the flourishing Greek colony of 
Antiochia Mygdonia ; but the new designation, transferred 
to the river and the vicinity of Hisibis from the Mace- 
donian district of Mygdonia, afterwards passed out of use. 
Hisibis was. an important tAiing city, and played a ^eat 
part in the wars of the Romans against the Persians. 
Captured by LucuHus, surrendered by Tigranes, recovered 
by Trajan, again abandoned by Hadrian, once more occu- 
pied under Lucius Yems, and strongly fortified by Severus, 
it was at length raised to be the capital of the province, 
and remained the frontier fortress of the Romans tiU in 
the time of Jovian it. was ceded to the Persians. After 
the loss of Nisibis the emperor Anastahius in 507 
founded to the north-west the fortress of Darse or Daras 
(the modem Ddri), also called Anastasiopohs, which from 
the reign of Justinian, who increased its stren^h, remained 
for a time the residence of the dJw Mesopotainim. Besides 
these strongholds, many fortified posts were- established 
by the Byzantine empire in this dastrict. Antoninopolis 
must be mentioned as an important town; this was 
refortified by Constantine under the name of Constantia, 
and has left its ruins near Tela between Harran and Hisibis. 
Mardin too was a fortress of, a similar kind, and the town 
of Singara, at the southern foot of the mountain of the 
same name, was an advanced post of the Roman power. 


The south or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from 
early times the roaming-ground of Arabic tribes j for 
Xenophon gives the name of Arabia to the district on the 
left bank of the Euphrates to the west of the Khdbilr ; 
and elsewhere it is frequently stated that the interior at a 
distance from the rivers was a steppe inhabited by Arabes 
Scenitse (Tent Arabs). Along the bank of the two great 
rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, and the rocky 
islands of the Euphrates were also occupied by a settled 
population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 
north, we must mention first Zaitah or Zautha, south-east 
of Circesium; next Corsothe, at the mouth of the Mascash ; 
then Anatho or Anathan, the modern Ana; and finally 
Is (mt). On the Tigris the point of most importance is 
Camse {^val of the Anabasis), south from the mouth of 
the Great Zab near the present Kal* at Sherk&t ; and not 
far distant towards the interior was Atrse or Hatrse, also 
called Hatra, the chief town of the Arab tribe of the Atreni. 
It was besieged without success by Trajan and Severus ; 
by the 4th century it was already destroyed; but the 
interesting ruins, which can scarcely be visited owing to 
the plundering habits of the Bedouins, still bear the name 
of El-Hadhr. They lie in the heart of the steppe, and 
were formerly weU supplied with water. 

All these districts came in 640 A.D., or jisrhaps a little 
earlier, into the power of the Arabs, who named them 
Jezira (island) or Jeziret Akhr,i and divided them according 
to tribes into three portions, the land of Bekr, of Rebl'a, 
and of Modhar. The district of Modhar ran along the 
side of the Euphrates, and its chief towns were Orfa and 
Rakka; the district of Rebi'a comprised the plain of 
Mosul as far as the country on the Kh4bilr (chief towns 
Mosul and Nisibis), and the district of Bekr (DiyAr Bekr) 
the more mountainous country to the west of the upper 
Tigris (chief town Amid or Diarbekr). In general the 
Arabs consider a part of the mountain territories which lie 
between the two rivers to belong to J ezlra, as is best seen 
from the following notice given by Abulfeda: — 

“El-Jezfra is the land between the Tigris and the Euphrates, yet 
many places on the other side of the Euphrates, which properly 
belong to Syria, are also included, as well as places and oven dis- 
tricts on the east side of the Tigris. The exact bouncliiiy lino thus 
runs from Malatia by SumeisAt, Kal'at er-Rdm (Rum-Kala of the 
maps), and Eire (Birejik) to the point opposite Moinbij, and then 
W BAlis, Er-Bakka, Karkfsiya, Er-Rahaba (on I'iglit bank), and 
Hft to AnbAr. Here the 'Euphrates ceases to form tlio boundary, 
which runs across to the Tigris in the direction of Tckrit, iiud 
ascends the Tigris as for as Ea-Sinn (Senna) to El-ITadftha and 
Mosul, thence to Jeziret ihn 'Omar, then to Diarhokr, aiid so back to 
Malatia.” 

From the Arabic geographers and travellers we gain the 
impression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the ex- 
ception of the southern steppe of course, must at that time 
have been in a veryflomishing condition; the neighbourhood 
of Nisibis especially is celebrated as a very pamdiae. In 
fact it is only since the Turkish conquest of the country 
under Sultan Selim in 1615 that it has turned into a desert 
and gradually lost its fertility. As the nomadic Arabs 
have continually extended their encroachments, agiiculburo 
has been forced to withdraw into the mountains ; and this 
is especially true' of the western portions of Mesopotamia, 
the district of lUs- ain, and the plain of Harran and Sortxj, 
where huge mounds give evidence that the whole country 
was once covered with towns and villages. Under the 
Turks El-Jezfra does not form a political unity, but be- 
longs to difierent pashaliks. 

IVom this brief survey it appears that Mesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutes an intermediate territory between the 
great eastern and western monarchies, — •'Syria inclining 


^ PhRostratus (e. 200 a.p.) already reports that the Araha called 
Mesopotamia vijffos. 
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more to tlie west, and Mesopotamia to the east. In 
virtue of its position it frequently formed both the object 
and the Scene of contest between the armies of those 
mighty monarchies, and it is ■wonderful how a country so 
often devastated almost always recovered. The roads, it is 
true, which traversed the territory were not mere military 
highways, but the main routes of traffic for Central Asia, 
Western Asia, and Europe. It is only in modern times, 
and since these lines of commercial intercourse have 
ceased to be followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. 

The number of roads which in ancient times traversed 
the country was very considerable ; the Euphrates formed 
not a barrier but a bond between tbe nations on either 
side; at many places there were at least boat-bridges 
(zeugma) across. One of the most important of the 
ancient crossing-places must be sought, where in fact it still 
exists, at Birejih, the ancient Apamea-Zeugma. From this 
point a great road led across to Edessa (Orfa) ; there it 
divided into two branches, -the northern going by Amid 
(Diarbekr) and the other by Mardin and Nisibis to Mosul 
(ISrineveh). In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the post-road makes a great circuit from Hisibis 
by Jeziret ibn'Omar to Mosul. A second route crossed 
the Euphrates somewhat more to the south, and joined the 
other via Harran and Rhesffina. The principal crossing 
of the earlier times (Xenophon) was at Thapsacua, almost 
opposite Rakk®'; aud it ■will. be remembered also how 
important a part Thapsacua (Tiphsah) plays in the Old 
Testament. Sometimes a route along the Euphrates to 
Babylonia was followed, as is still frequently done by 
caravans at the present day; but even in ancient times 
this course was attended by more or less difficulty, the 
country being occupied by the chiefs of independent 
Arab tribes, with whom the travellers had to come to 
terms. 

The ancient condition of things must consequently he 
considered as essentially analogous to that of the present 
day ; the central districts away from the rivers were occu- 
pied at certain seasons, according as they yielded pasture, 
by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical character of 
the country being then and now the same on the whole as 
that of the Syrian desert, which belongs not to Syria 
but properly to Arabia. On the banks of the rivers were 
settled half-nomadic Arab tribes, — tribes, that is, which 
were more or less on the way to the agricultural stage, or 
which, having become altogether agricultural, had never- 
theless, owing to frequent intercourse with the Bedouins, 
lost little of their original character, and even maintained 
their independence. The same movement takes place over 
and over again : Arab tribes migrating from Arabia, that 
offieina gentium, gradually settle do^wn wherever circum- 
stances prove favourable, and by this very change in their 
mode of life make their first step towards civilization. • In 
this -way a continual stream of Arabs has flowed into 
the civilized countries of Mesopotamia. On the Assyrian 
monuments are figures of Arabs riding on camels ; evidently 
the Assyrians h^ carried on war against the Bedouins 
settled in their territory. At an early period the T^i Arabs 
were the neighbomre of the Aramaeans, and consequently aU 
Arabs bear in Syriac the name of Tay6y4. The district 
between Mosul and Nisibis received the name B6th ‘Arh4y6 
from its being occupied by Arabs. These Ta>i Arabs, whose 
original home was Oentr^ Arabia, are still settled partly 
near Nisihis and partly east of Mosul ; but they have to 
some extent lost their old noble Bedouin maimers. The 
wandering Arab tribe, which at the present time is 
dominant in Mesopotamia is the Shammar; they have 
driven back the i Aneze, the most powerful tribe of the 


Syrian desert. It is only two or three generations ago 
that the Shaimnar came from Xejd ; but they have already 
broken up into two great parties. The head of the one 
division is EerMn, who has more or less completely sub- 
mitted to the Turks, and has consequently obtained the 
title of pasha ; to him adhere the Shammar tribes between 
Mosul and Baghdad, and those also to the east of the Tigris. 
The head of the tribes who roam over the greater part of 
Mesopotamia — ^pasturing their camels and sheep to the 
east of the Chaboras in the colder season and to the north 
in the hotter — is the chivalrous Fdris. These western 
tribes are totally independent of the Turkish Govermneiit, 
and have offered determined opposition to the attempts of 
the authorities at D4r to force them to a settled way of 
life; they still lay the peasants of Mesopotamia under 
contribution by exacting Khuwwe, “ brother-money, or a 
portion of grain. The Shammar live in almost perpetual 
feud with their relations to the east, and especially with the 
Aneze on the Syrian bank of the Euijhrates, the so-called 
ShAmiye. Many other Bedouin tribes might here be 
mentioned ; but it may be enough to name the Del^m on 
the Euphrates as an example of a tribe just in process of 
becoming agricultural. - In the northern parts of Mesopo- 
tamia there are a number of tribes of mingled Kurds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habitations and the tillage of the 
ground; such are the Beraziye near Orfa, the Milliye 
between Orfa and Mardin, and the Kikiye nearer Mardin 
and also in the neighbo-urhood of Mosul. It is extremely 
hard to obtain trustworthy -statistical information about 
the number of the Bedouins ; the Shammar may have a 
total strength of some 3500 tents. In the difficult contests 
which it has to carry on with those independence-loving 
tribes, the Turkish Government acts in general on the 
principle divide et imj^era. 

The Kurdish element only appears sporadically in the 
true Mesopotamian plain; but the Yezidis, who form the 
population of the Sinjar range, may be referred to this 
stock. He who encounters the uncanny figure of one of 
these people will hardly be able to restrain a slight shudder, 
esjjecially if he remembers the graphic descriptions of the 
Yezidi rohhers in Morieris Ayetlia. Of the old Aramaean 
peasantry there are no longer any important remains in the 
plaii^ the Aramaeans having withdrawn farther into the 
Kurdish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
neighbours, they are more secure from exactions of every 
kind. The plain of the northern country of the two rivers 
was at one time richly cultivated, and owed its prosperity 
to this industrious people, who formerly played so distin- 
guished a part as a connecting link between the Persians 
and the Eoman empire and afterwards between the Western 
and the Arabian world, and whose highest culture was 
developed in this very region. Quite otherwise is it now. 
In the plain there are almost no remains of the common 
Aramaean tongue. Apart from the scattered areas in which 
Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language is a vulgar Arabic 
dialect ; but both Kurdish and Aramsean (Syriac) have 
exercised an influence on the speech of the Arab peasant. 
Finally it must be mentioned that certain Turcoman hordes 
roam about the Mesopotamian territory. 

In climate and in the charaetei of its soil, as well as in its ethno- 
OTaphic history, Mesopotamia holds an intennedkte position. In 
this aspect also we miirt maintain the division into two quite distinct 
zones. The southern half consists mainly of grejr, dreary flats 
covered -with selenite ; and gypsum everywhere makes its appearance 
a Kttle below the stirface j bitumen, is not tinfrequent, and here and 
tiiere it rises in petroleum wells. In the solid strata of gypsum and 
marl the rivers have carved out valleys, from a quarter to half a mile 
broad and horn 40 to 60 or even 100 feet deep, which with their arable 
soil contrast with the barren surface of the more elevated desert 
(chdl). Especially below Bills there , are marl-hills capped wi-th 
gypsnm, and alluvial plains (so-called Tidwis) of Considerame extent 
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have been formed. The banks of the rivers are there lined -with a i Morocco, make up the list of the indigenous kinds. In the wide 


lusuriant growth of tamarisks. Occasional swamps and small 
lagoons occur ; and the marl shows a more or less marked efflores- 
cence of salt. In this part of the country frost is rare even in 
winter ; in summer the heat is ‘of extraordinary intensity, and 
daring the whole season from May to the close of October it is but 
slightly modified by the night-dews. During the sand storms 
wliich frequently blow from the West Arabian desert, the tempera- 
ture may rise to 60“ C. (122“ Fahr.), and this same excess of heat will 
then prevail through seven degrees of latitude in the whole vaUey of 
the Euphrates and Tigris from the Persian Gulf to the foot of the 
mountains. Eor, considering the strong radiation which takes 
place over what is now the uniform surface of the Mesopotamian 
soil with its almost complete absence • of eva;^oration, there is 
nothing to hinder this warm zone extending in summer to the 
upper half of the country. Jn winter, on the other hand, this latter 
re^on has quite a different climate. From the mild coasts of the 
Mediterranean the cold increases from west to east. In the spurs 
of the Taurus, consequently, the winter cold extends far to the south, 
and the influence of the snow-covered ridges spreads far into the 
Mesopotamian plain. Snow and ice are thus not unfreq^uent in the 
higher paid: of the plain, and the temperature may fall as low as 
- 10“ 0. (14“ Fahr. ), especially if the cold north winds are blowing. 
That inland region too is cut off from the influence of the mild air 
of the Mediterranean by the coast ranges. For this reason the 
vegetation is of a less southern character than that of the Mediter- 
ranean countries in the same latitude. In the spring the green is 
soon parched out of existence. In this way the northern district 
of Mesopotamia combines strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 
between the mountain region of western Asia and the desert of 
Arabia. On the other band the country to the south of Mesopotamia, 
or'Irdk, has a warm climate, and towards the Persian Gulf indeed 
the heat reaches the greatest extremes. 

In Upper Mesopotamiaj strictly so called, agricidture has suffered 
an extraordinary deoliue; in spite of excellent soil, very little of the 
land is tui’ned to account In the western district the fertile rad- 
brown hnmus of the Orfa plain, derived from the lime of NimrAd 
Ddgb, extends to about 12 miles south- of Harrau. With a greater 
rainfall, and an artificial distribution of the water such as existed 
in olden times, agriculture would flourish. If spring rains are only 
moderately abundant, wheat and barley grow to a great height, 
and yield fi:om thhly to forty fold. Eice is also grown in the ricldy 
watered hill-encircled district of SerAj and on the banks of the 
KhAbAr. Next, millet and sesomum are the chief crops, — ^tbe 
latter being grown for the sake of its oil, as the olive does not 
succeed in this region. The abundance of wheat may be estimated 
from the fact that during Layard's residence in Mosiu a camel-load 
of 480 Ib was worth four shillings. Durra {Eoleus Sorghum and 
H. bicolor), lentils, poase, beans, and vetches are also grown, as well 
as cotton, safflower, hemp, and tobacco. Medicago scUiva furnishes 
fodder for horses. Among the fruits the most noteworthy are the 
cucumbers, melons, and water-melons planted in great abundance 
on the banks of the smaller streams. The figs of the Sinjar 
mountains are celebrated for their exceptional sweetneas. Timber 
trees are few ; plane trees and white poplars are planted along 
the streams, and a kind of willow and a sumach flouiish on the 
hanks of the Euphrates. The pahn-ti’ees which appear on the 
banks of both the rivers farther south do not come so far north. 
On account of the hot dry summer the orauge does not succeed. 
Of the great 'forest, which existed (!) neaa* Nisibis in the time of 
Trajan ho trace rem^a ; but the slopes both of the Masius 
mountains and of the debel 'AM-el 'Aziz, as well as, more especi- 
ally, those of the Sinjar range, are still covered with wood. 

The wide treeless tracts of the low country of Mesopotamia are 
covered with the same steppe vegetation which prevails from Central 
Asia to Algeria, but there is an absence of a great many of the 
arborescent plants that grow in the rockier and more rrregnlar 
plateaus of western Asia and especially of Persia. This comparative 
poverty and monotony of the flora is partly due to the surface being 
mainly composed of detiitus, and partly to the cultivation of the 
eountiy' in remote antiquity having ousted the original vegetation 
and left hehmd it what is really only fallow grennd untouMed for 
thousands of years. Endless masses of tall weeds, belonging to a few 
species, cover the face of the country, — ^large Oruc^era, Cynaress, and 
Umbellifersi disputing the possession of the soil in company with 
extraordinary quantities of liquorice {Qlycyrrhisa glabra and 
edhinaia) as well m LagonycMum and the white ears of the Imperata. 
In autumn withered weeds are tom up -by the wind and driven 
immense distances. Among the aromatic plants, which even 
Xenophon mentions in Mesopotamia, the first place belongs to the 
species of wormwood {Artermaia), which cover wide areas, and the 
second tp Ldbicdm, such as species of thyme and Salvia,, which, how- 
ever, become rarer in the low country. With few exceptions there 
are none but cultivated trees, and these are confined to the irrigated 
distriots on the Euphrates and the Shatt ; a few willows, a Ppms, 
ta|mris!te, a EhWf.a EvJnLs, on the banks of the rivers, and the 
willow-like Popvdus evphraiicaj which grows fi:om Dzungaria to 


belt of swamp which lines the Shafct el-' Arab in the low country of 
Trdk ‘Arabi tnere are boundless reaches of gigantic sedge inhabited 
by a' rich fauna, especially of birds such as pelicans and flamingoes. 
Prom the south, or in other words from llie true desert and oasis 
country of Arabia, the date-palm spreads up tbo valley to some 
little mstanca above Baghdad ; and especially along the Shatt it 
yields rich crops of fruit, which are exported to India. With the 
exception of a few truffles, capers, liquorice, and such like, there ai'e 
few wild food-plants. The cycle of vegetation begius in November. 
The first winter rains clothe the plain with verdure, md by the 
beginning of the year a number of bulbous plants are in bloom — 
Amaryllidsa, Liliacesc, and Oolchieum. The full summer develop- 
ment is reached in June ; and by the end of August everything is 
burnt up. 

The lion is said to roam as far as the KhabAr ; but in any case it 
is at least much leas frequent than in the time of the Ass^ans, 
when the lion-hunt was a recognized form of sport. The wflid ass 
too is veiy rare ; but on the other hand wild swine, hycenas, jackals, 
cheetahs, and foxes are extremely abundant. Wolves are said to 
exist in the plain, and among others a variety of black wolf {Canis 
tycoon). Particularly numerous in the steppe are the antelope 
species ; and herds of gazelles are frequently met with. Beavera are 
said to have been observed on the Euphrates. Jerboas, moles, por- 
cupines, and especially the common European rat, abound ia the 
desert ; bats are numerous ; and the long-haired desert hare is also 
found. Among the domestic animals in this steppe country the 
camel holds the first place ; and next come goats and sheep ; but the 
Bedouin sheep is not the ordinary fat-tailed variety. The common 
buffalo ia often kept by the Arabs and Turcomans on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris ; and on the Euphrates we also find the Indian zebu, 
which is still more frequent in the districts &rther to the south. 
Bird-life is very rare in the southern parts of the plain ; though 
on the Euphrates there are vultures, owls, ravens, &c., as well as 
falcons (i Timiunetclus alaudarius) which are trained to hunt 
Among game-birds ore some kinds of doves, fi’ancolins, part- 
ridges, wild ducks and geese, and in the steppe bustards. The 
ostrich seems almost to have disappeared. Large tortoises are 
numerous. 

In conclusion it ia necessary in supplement to the article Irak 
to say something of the district of Babylonia, often (though wrongly) 
included under the name Mesopotamia. • Here we have to do with 
a fundamentally different region, for it consists in the main of 
alluvial formations, a few scattered reaches of sand only now and 
then appealing in the level depression not filled up by the alluvium. 
The ‘mass of solid matter which the rivers bring down and deposit 
is very considerable ; it has been aBCortnined that the maximum 
proportion for the Euphrates in the month of January is •gV, and 
at other timhs -3^; for the Tigiis the maximum is As 

regards the physical character of the alluvia, in the most northerly 
portioii the soil is pebbly, the pebbles consisting almost solely of 
variously coloured flints and occasional small fragineuta of gypsum. 
This ia succeeded by a continuous foimation of clayey soil, in part 
argillaceous and argillo-calcareona, but covered with mould and 
sand, or the more tenacious clay of frequent inundations. 

In general, the northern iilaius of the interior have a slight 
but well-defined southerly inclination with local depressions. The 
territory undulates in tile central districts, and then sinks away into 
mere marshes and lakes. The clay, of a deep blue colour, abounds 
with marine shells, and shows a strong efflorescence of natron and 
sea-saH^ the latter derived from the decomposition of Vegetable 
matter. When the soil is parched up the appearance of the 
mirage (serAb) is veiy common. As extensive inundations in 
spring are caused by both the rivers, especially the Tigiia, great 
alterations mAst have taken place in this part of the country 
in the course of thousands of years. It has been asserted that in 
former times the alluvial ai-ea at the mouth of the river increased 
one mile in the space of thirty years ; and from this it has been 
assumed that about the 6th centuiy n.o. the Peraian Gulf must 
have stretched from 48 to 66 miles farther inland than at present. 
The actual rate of increase at tlie present time is about 72 foot per 
annum. For this reason we cannot decide much in regard to the 
former physical configuration of southern Babylonia; but it is at least 
certain that the Euphrates and the Tigris reached the. sea as ihde- 
pendent rivers. Ritter estimates that in the time of Alexander the 
Great the embouchures were still separated by a good day’s journey ; 
and, though they cannot now be traced, great alterations have 
probably taken place in the upper portions of the rivers as well as 
m the country near the mouths. Assyriologists tell us that more 
than thirty-five canals are known by name ftom the Babylonian 
period ; but it ia extremely difficult, or rather it has proved hitherto 
impossible, to identify them either with those actually existing or 
with those, mentioned in classical authors, in the Babylonian 
Talmud, or in Arabian writera. To the west of the Euphrates V^^as 
to be found the Pallaeopaa channel, and we stiU have the Hindiye 
channel in the some quarter. The country between the rivers more 
particularly was traTersed by such secondary branches. Begin nine 
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from the Euphrates we must mention the Saklawiye channel (Nahr 
'IsA), the ISTahr Melik, the Nahr Zemberaniye, and especially the 
Nahr-en-Nfl, constructed by the famous Omayyad governor 
Hajjdj. Eastwards from the Tigris strikes the great Nahrawan 
channel ; and right through the country of the tu'o rivers runs 
the Shatt-el Hai from Kut-el- Amara, almost due south to the 
Euphrates, parallel with the Shatt-el-Kehr. Many of these have 
been silted up ; from those, however, which are still maintained 
there is derived a considerable revenue, and by the restoration 
of many of the old channels, traces of which are met with at 
every step, the country might be again raised to that condition 
of high civilization which it enjoyed not only in antiquity but 
partly even in the time of the later caliphs. The classic^ writers 
are unanimous in their admiration of this country; and it is at 
least certain that nowhere else in the whole world was the principle 
<jf the application of canals to the exigencies of agiiculture worked 
out so successfully. The moat luxuriant vegetation was diffused 
over the whole country ; and three crops were obtainable in the 
year. It is this alone which makes it intelligible how this region 
in the most remote antiquity attained a high civilization, and for 
centuries played, it may be said, one of the principal ports in the 
history of the world. In the matter of ci^ization, indeed, no 
country of the ancient world was its equal ; a multitude of great 
cities once flourished within its borders. Even the Arabic writers 
are unanimous in regard to the extremely favourable influence 
which the character of the country exercised on the intellectual 
activity, spirit, and capacity of its inhabitants. "We need not here 
discuss the question recently started as to whether the Biblical 

f irden of Eden is to be sought in this locality, two canals of the 
nphrates and Tigris being identified with the Gihon and Pison of 
Gen. iL ; hut it is certaitt at least that this lower countiy of the 
two rivers might well pass in antiquity for the ne plus ultra of 
civilization, and exercised the most powerful political and intel- 
lectual influence on the surrounding regions. Tlie question often 
raised as to whethej the Semites were derived from this district 
may also be left untouched. From the Bible we know that an 
ancient name of the distiict was Shinar, though this has not 
hitherto been discovered in the cuneiform inscriptions. The name 
Kush is applied in the Bible to its oldest non-Semitio inhabitants. 
The northern half of the country was called Akkad, the southern 
Sumer. But it must not he forgotten that the rivers never formed 
ethnographic and political boundaries ; and thus Sumer extended 
to the coast of the Persian Gulf and Akkad os far as the Lower Zab, 
the eastern affluent of the Tigris, As a less ancient designation 
of the whole country may be reckoned mat Kalda, the country of 
the Chaldteans (Hehr., crds Easdivi ) ; originally Kalda is said to 
have designated ceuta-d Babylonia. Of stfll later date is the name 
derived from tlie capital, the country of Babel {ei-eia BdhcT), as an 
equivalent of which mdt Bdbtld appears in the cuneiform inscriptions 
(in the Darius lists Bajbiru). From this was developed the Greek 
designation Babylonia, BafivXwvla (as early as Xenophon). That the 
country was densely peopled may be gathered from tlie fact that about 
704 B.O. eighty-nine fortified towns and eight hundred and twenty 
smaller places in the Chaldiean conntiy were captured during one 
military expedition. Of separate districts of the country we may 
mention KArdimiash, the district in the vicinity and especially to the 
north of Babylon ; and southward by the sea-coast tne imiwrtant 
country of Bit Yakui, governed by kings of its own. At a later date 
we find on the coast and at the mouth of the ^Pallacopas canal the 
maritime town*of Teredon, which is also mentioned by the classical 
wiiters. Besides Babylon and Borsippa, the huger cities were the 
double city of Sippar (Sefarvayim, 2 Kings xvii 24, 31) and Akkad 
on the left hank of the Euphrates on the present Nahr Ts4 ; Erech, 
i.e., Warka, on the left hank of the Euphrates; TTr on the Palla- 
copas, not far from the place where the Shatt-el-Hai falls into the 
Tigris ; Nippur, i.e., Tell NiflTer ; Kutha (2 Kings xvii, 24), Kalne 
(Gen. X. 10), in the north, Opis at the junction of the Adhera 
(Physcus) with the Tigifis. Huge mounds give evidence of -the 
extent cf these cities. A number of the canals were navigable, 
and at the some time, when the bridges were destroyed, they 
formed defensive moats against the incursion of enemies from the 
north. And the same purpose was served by the great wall (after- 
wards the Median Wall of the Greeks) which ran across the country 
from river to river between the points of their nearest approacln 
During the period of Greek domination a Greek city, Selencia, 
which afterwards attained great pro^erily, was founded by 
Seleucus I. in an extremely favourable situation on the right bank 
of the Tigris. In the aonm of tlie conntiy, too, there was a Greek 
seaport town first called Alexandria on the Tigris and afterwords 
Antiochia. After the conquest of Babylonia by the Parthians 
B.O,) a small Arabian kingdom grew up in those parts called 
Characene or Mesene, after the town of Charse or Maisan. It was 
under Parthian and for a time under Boman supremacy. The diy 
of Vologesia, founded by Yologeses to the south-west of Babylon, 
near UlJais, in the neighbourhood of the later Kiifa, was one of the 
capitals of the Parthian power. In the time of the Sasanids, too, 
as well as in that of tiie Parthians, the country of the lower 


Euphrates and Tigris played a leading part ; it formed in fact the 
mam centre of the Persian kingdom. The city of Ctesiphon, 
founded by the Greeks on the east side of the Tigris opposite 
Selencia, was the winter residence of the Partliian Idngs, and the 
imperial capital of the Sasanids. Under the name of Madain 
(The Cities) it continued to flourish till the rise of Baghdad iu the 
9th century. The neighbourhood of Cte.siphon was called in the 
time of the Sasanids Suristan, a translation of the Aranieean desig- 
nation Beth-AiAmaye, country of the Syrians,” for the land was 
mainly occupied by Aramseans- By a notable substitution the 
Arabs afterwards gave the name Nahat, i.e,, Nabateans, to these 
Aramaean peasantry who, it may be added, were already found in 
these parts at the time of the Babylonian empire. 

On the west side of the Tigris the Arab kingdom of Hfra formed 
the bulwark of the Sasanid power. As the result mainly of the 
battle of Kadisiya (east of Hira) in 635 a.d., the whole of this 
wealthy country fell into the hands of the Moslems, and it soon con- 
stituted the centre of their power, especially when the Abhasids, 
with true political insight, transfen-ed thither the .capital of the 
empire and founded Baghdad. The chief cities of the older Arabic 
period were Kiifa (in the neighbourhood of the earlier Hii-a to the 
south of ancient Babylon) and Basra (or Bitssobah, q.v.) in the 
neighbourhood of the earlier Maisan. • After these two cities the 
country was divided into the Sawdd, “rich arable district,” of 
Basra and that of Kiifa. Sawdd was also employed as a name for 
the whole country ; and more or less identical witli this designa- 
tion is the name 'Irak still in nse._ Sometimes also the term Sawad- 
el- Irak is employed ; but at a later date the country is d^tinguished 
as 'Irak'Arabi (Arabian ’Irak) from the Persian Trdk 'Ajemi to the 
east, tiie ancient Media The Arabian geographer Yakut makes the 
distinction that the country called Sawdd reaches farther to the 
north (viz., to the distiict of the Upper Ziih). 

Ahnlfeda gives the boundaries of^irdk as follows: — “In the west 
of the country lie El-Jezi'ra and the desert^ in the south the desert, 
the Persian Gnlf, and Khnzistdn, in the east the mountain country 
as far as Holwdn (near the principal pass through the Zagms 
range). Thence the boundary runs again towards Mesopotamia. 
Thns the greatest breadth of 'Irdk is in the north, and its narrow 
extremity is formed by the island’ 'Abhadan in the Shatt-el- ijab 
(the united Euphrates and Tigris) to the south of Basra*.*’ From 
what has been said it appeal’s that 'Irak extended far beyond tie 
country between Euphrates aud Tigiis. ’ Abulfeda says clearly that 
'Irak lies on the Tigris os Egypt on the Nile ; for according to this 
view the Tigris flows through the middle of the country. 'Irak 
consequently lies between 30“ and 34“ 30' N. lat. and between 44^ 
and 48“ 30' E. long. ; of its area it is impossible to form an estimate 
under such varying conditions. For some details see Baghdad. 

' From the union of the rivers upwards, ip the case of the Euphrates 
as far as 26“ N, lat. (above Eakka), in that of the Tigris to 35“ N. 
lat., the valleys are known as ez-h&r, the depression, in opposition to 
the more elevated desert-plateau. It has been surmised that in this 
name is to be recognized the Dura of tlie Old Testament (Daniel 
iii 1). 

Vei-y little of the ancient condition of the country has been pre- 
served ; and there are now hut few remains of ancient buildings 
scarcity of stone having all along led to the use of bricks. 'Irak 
has played its part. It is only by the expenditure of immense 
sum^ far beyond the financial capacity of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that- the ancient canals could be restored and the swamps 
formed by them drained. The whole land falls into two nneq^ual 
ortions, — an extensive dry steppe with at any rate a healthy 
esert climate, and an unhealthy region of swamps. There is a 
od deal more agriculture along the Euphrates than along the 
gris ; but swamps, with almost impenetrable reed thickets, com- 
posed of a kind oiAgrostia, are at the same time much more exten- 
sive. The slightly more elevated districts are the special habitat 
of the date palm, which by itself forms' dense gi’oves bordering the 
hanks particularly on the lower Euphrates, for a distance of several 
days’ journey. This part of the countiy consequently has a some- 
what monotonous but in its own way imposing aspect. A luxu- 
riant vegetation of water-plants is to be found 'in the swamps, 
which are the haunt of numerous wild beasts — wild swine, Hons, 
different kinds of aquatic animals and birds. The swamps are 
inhabited by a wild race of men, dark of hue, with many negroes 
amongst them. They live in reed huts, and cultivate rice ; and 
they weave straw mate. In the main they keep pretty free both of 
the Turkish Government and of the semi-Bedonins and Bedouins of 
*Mk. The Khazael especially who dwell to the south of ancient 
Babylon often give the Government trouble, through their passion 
for independence. Less turbulent are the Bedouins in the mterior 
of the country — ^the Zoheid, the Afaij, and the Abu Muhammed ; but 
on the other hand the Beni LAm (7500 tents strong), wlo occupy the 

S eat tract of countiy east of the Tigris to the south of Bagdad. 

ve often been a source of great annoyance to the psishes of ’that 
cily. A still more di'EBcnlt task is the management of the Slam- 
mar, who come and pitch their tents to the south-east of Baghdad ; 
[ and edso the Mnntefitdii on the southern Euphrat^ put the whole ad- 
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minigtrative and diplomatic skill of the Turkish officials to the test. 
The Turkish influence has here made at one time great advance 
and at another lost all the ground it had gained, — ^the rich and 
powerful sheikhs of the Muntefitch sometimes becoming for a season 
rulers over the whole of Southern Trdk and even over the town of 
Basra. The present writer once visited the great sheikh Uasir in 
his camp near Siik-esh-Shiyukh ; and he received the impression 
of having to do with a very remarkable and astute personae. 

The old Syrian population of Irdk has . almost entirely dis- 
appeared; the few remnants left are 'distinguished by a special 
religion, in regard to which see the article MAirDiEANS. Ethno- 
grapbic^y the country is subject to a double influence. On the 
one hand the connexion with Nejd, the central plateau of Arabia, 
continues uninterrupted; the emigration from that region being 
mainly directed towards Trdk and Jezfra. In Baghdad even, the 
'^61-Bedouins from Central Arabia have a quarter of their own. 
with the earnings obtained in these rich districts the emigrants 
return to their homes. But quite as strong at least is the influ- 
ence of Persia. Persian customs are in fashion ; in Baghdad 
there is an important Persian quarter ; and Kerbola and Meshed 
*Ali to the west of the Euphrates may he considered regular 
Persian “enclaves." In these places are buried the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, the caliph Ali, and his son Hosein (in Kerbela), the 
chief saints of the Shiite sect; and their tombs are not only shrines 
of pUgrimage to the living, but the dead are brought by eountiess 
caravans from Persia to be buried in ground which they have made 
holy. The neighbourhood of Kerbela reeks with tiie odour of 
coipses ; and from the midst of them pestilence has often begun its 
marcb. Throughout the whole of 'Irak tiie Shiites have many ad- 
herents,— -for example, the Khazael already mentioned. Persian 
influence prevails on the Arab population of 'Inik, and the inter- 
mingling of the races can still be very clearly traced' ; in this dis- 
tant corner of the Turkish empire a more international tone prevails 
than in any other district And, however small when compared 
with former times the commercial and intellectual intercourse of 
various nations in these regions may be at the present day, the 
attentive observer must notice that such intercourse does still 
exist, though within restricted limits. No trace, indeed, is to be 
found of that rich intellectaal development which was produced 
in the time of the caliphs through the reciprocal action of Persian 
and Arahid elements. Still the quickwittedneas of the inhabitants 
of 'Irik makes a decided impression on the traveller passing throngh 
Asiatic Turkey ; and one might venture to prophesy that ine 
country might to some extent recover its former position in the 
world, especially if English influence from India were more widely 
extended, and should lead to the construction of a railway. The 
trade which passes through *Ix4k is even now not unimportant ; 
horses, for example, are .exported in considerable numbers from" 
southern to India. But It might he very much improved, as 
the country, it is said, could support five hundred tirdes as many 
inhabitants as it actually contams. There is also a considerable 
export of dates, a fruit which forma the chief sustenance of a great 
number of the inhabitants ; and the breeding of cattle (espemally 
buffaloes) is extensively carried on. Only a few steamboats as yet 
navigate the majestio rivers. Communication by water is carried 
on by means of the most primitive craft. Goods are transported 
ia the so-called "terradea," moderately big high-built vessels, 
which also venture out into the Persian Gulf as far as Kttw6t. 
Passengers are conveyed, especially on the Euphrates, in the 
a ve^Iong and narrow boat, mostly pu^ed along the 
rivea: hank with poles. The: Mesopotamian “Kelleks” — rafts laid 
on goatskin bladders— come down as far as Baghdad, where round 
hqatsj made of plaited reeds pitched with asphalt are in use. At 
Basra, on the. other hand, we see the “helem,” boats of a large 
size, having the appearance of being hollowed out of tree trunks, 
and pai^y in fact so constructed. T^oughont 'Mk in general 
Indian influence is partially at work ; in the hot summer months, 
for iustanee, when the, natives live in underground apartments 
(serddb), the Indian punkah is nsed in tiie houses of the rich. As 
r^ards , language, the local Arabic dialect has ovidenl^ been 
affected; on' the one hand by Persian, on the other by the Bedouin 
forma of speech. 

Sob RIttor, Die ariawufa vpnAtim, 2d ed, voL tU,, 10th aud llth parts, Bfflilin, 
1S4S, 1844; Ohoaney. SXjpeditionfor tho Survey of (he Riven Euphrates and Tigris, 

2 Tols., Loudon, 18e0 ; W. AinswojrthjiJeKarchM ia Assyria, Baiyloaia, and 
Ohaldtea, London, 18S8 ; EV. DeUtsBCh, Wo lag dak Parodies t Lelpsio, 1881. M#p: 
KlepOrt, ZWb SYprtsJSffdsr, Berlin, 1864. ■ (A. SO.) 

MESSENE, the chief city of • Messenia, foundedj under 
the auspices of Epaminohdas, as a bnlvvaii: against the 
Spartans. After the battle of Lenclira ■that general sent 
to 'all the exiled Messenians,'— in AfricaJ Siefly, or Italy, — 
and invited them to return to the land of their fathers. 
M^y came -with eagerne^, and in 369 b.o. the ci^ -was 
built by the combined army of Thebans under Epaminoudas 
and Argives under Ejpiteles, assisted by the Messenians 


themselves. The site was chosen in conformity with a 
vision which appeared to Epaminoudas, and the walls 
were raised to the sound of flutes playing the airs of 
Sacadas and Pronomus, The citadel was erected on 
the summit of Mount Ithome, and the city on its southern 
slope and in the adjoining valley. City and citadel were 
enclosed by a wall 47 st^a in length. Near the centre 
of the city was the agora, 'with a famous spring called 
Arsinoe, and various temples and statues, among the latter 
an iron statue of Epaminondas. The Hierothysion con- 
tained many statues of gods and heroes, among them a 
bronze statue of Epaminondas. In the gymnasium were 
statues of Hermes, Hercules, and Theseus by Egyptian 
artists. In the stadium was a bronze statue of the great 
hero Aristomenes, who had a sepulchral monument else- 
where in the city. On •the summit of the citadel was a 
famous spring called Clepsydra, and near it a temple of 
Zens Ithomatas, -with a statue by the famous Argive artist 
Ageladas, executed originally for the Messenian Helots 
who settled in Naupactus (see Messenia). It was in 
honour of .this statue that the festival of the Ithomma was 
performed. 

The situation of Messene is one of the finest and most 
romantic in the world. The view of Mount Ithome, with 
its level summit and its ancient and mediaeval mins, as 
one issues from the Langadha Pass in the Taygetus 
mountains, is beautiful beyond description. And the 
view from the suimnit of the mountain itself, which rises, 
steep and rugged, to the height of 2631 feet, and is 
cro-wned by the ruins of fortifications of Cyclopean work- 
manship, is enchanting, hardly equalled by any other in 
Greece. Near the middle of the ruins of the lower city 
stands a "wretched ■village named Mavrommati (Black Eye), 
so called from the Turkish name of the spring Arsinoe, 
which still flows as plentifully as in the old days. These 
ruins are the most imposing in Greece, and furnish the 
finest existing specimen of Hellenic military architecture. 
Almost the entire circuit of the ancient ■walls can be traced, 
and in some places they are standing to their full height. 
They are bmlt of large hewn stones laid in beautifully 
regular layers -without mortar, and are surmounted by 
towers, of which there seem to have been originally over 
thi^. Seven of these are still in a good state of preser- 
vation, and bear testimony to the thoroughness of the great 
enterprise undertaken by Epaminondas. Two gates can 
still be distinguished, one on the slope of Mount Ithome, 
the other (the northern or Megalopolis gate) on the north 
side. The latter is a dipylon or double gate, opening into 
a circular enclosure 62 feet in diameter. The walls of 
this enclosure are built ■with extreme care, and the soffit 
stone of the inner portal, which has been partly moved 
from its place, reminds one of the lintel of the so-called 
treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. It is 18 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 2 
in. X 2 ft. 10 in. Within the to-wn several ancient sites 
can still be distinguished — the stadium, the theatre, and 
several temples. 

MESSENIA (in Homer Messene), a state of Greece, apd 
the most westerly of the three peninsulas of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Its area is a little over 1160 square miles. It is 
separated from Elis and Arcadia on "bhe north by the river 
Neda and the Nomiaii mountains, and from- Laconia on the 
east by the lofty range of Taygetus. The other sides are 
washed by the sea, which indents its shores with four gulfs 
or bays, — ^Messenia, Phcenicus, Pylus, and Cyparissns. On 
ite sou^-west comer are the (Enussse Islands, and oppo- 
site the bay of Pylns (Navarino) the famous Sphacteria. 
The interior is divided by mountain chains into fertile 
plains, watered by rivers, the chief of which is the Pamisus 
(with its tributaries Leucasia, Charadrus, Amphitus, and 
Aris), fajUing into the Messenian Gulf. The great valley 
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of tMs river is (^vided, Bear Mount Ithorae, into two 
distinct parts, the plain or basin of Steuyclaros on the 
north, and the plain of Macaria, so called from its extreme 
fertility, on the south. The. climate is delightful. 

The earliest inhabitants of Messenia were Leleges, whose 
capital was at Andania. After these came JEtolians, whose 
chief centre was at Pylus, After the Dorian conquest the 
country was divided by Cresphontes into five parts, whose 
chief cities were respectively Stenyclarus, Pylus, Ehion, 
Hyamia, and Mesola. The towns of Messenia were not 
numerous. Homer mentions Pylus (the seat of the 
Thessalian Neleids), Amphigeneia (possibly the same as 
Ampheia), Dorion, ^peia (possibly Methone), CEchalia, 
Pharse, Antheia (probably the later Thuria), Pedasus, and 
Ira (the later Abia). Other important tovms were Asine, 
Corone, Limnse, Camasium, Cyparissia, and, finally, 
Messene. 

Of the history of Messenia before the Dorian invasion little is 
hnown except a few fables related by Pausanias. Two generations 
after the Trojan war, the ootintry was invaded by the Dorians, who 
expelled the hT eleids and conferred the sovereignty upon Cresphontes, 
who seems to have been a popular Mng. Perhaps for this reason 
he was put to death by the chiefs along with all his sons except 
.ffip 3 rtus. JSpytos was restored to the throne by the Arcadians, 
took vengeance for his father’s' death, and became veiy popular. 
His line lasted through several generations. We know little of the 
subseq^uent history of Messenia until the date of the Messenian wars, 
waged against Sparta. The ostensible and immediate causes of these 
wars are variously assigned ; but the true cause was the cupidity of 
Sparta. Our chief trustworthy authority for the history of them 
is the_ old elegiac poet Tyrtseua j but so httle is known a'bout them 
that it is a matter of doubt in which of them the great hero 
Aristomenes won his fame. The date of the first was from 74S to 
724, of the second from 686 to 668 or, according to others, from 
648 to 681 B.O. Ithome was the .centre of action in the first, Eira 
in the second. The result of these wars was the complete subjuga- 
.tion of Messenia to Sparta. Its territo^ was parcelled out among 
Spartans, and its towns handed over to Periceci and Helots. Many 
of the inhabitants took refuge in Arcadia, but still mofe in Italy 
and Sicily. A very large number settled in Rhegium, whore chiefs 
for many generations were of Messenian stock. About 200,000 
Temained behind in bondage. After the second war a large number 
of Messenians settled on'the Sicilian coast at Zancle, to which they 
subsequently gave the name Messaua (see Messina). In 464 b.o. 
the Messenian Helots, taking advantage of an earthquake at Sparta, 
revolted, and, though they were finally compelled to emrenaer in 
466, they did so only on condition of being allowed to retire to 
Haupactua on the Corinthian Gulf. This city had been offered them 
as a residence by the Athenians, ever glad to favour the foes of 
Sparta. Here the Messenians remained for sixty years, until the 
loss of the battle of Algospotami deprived them of the protection of 
the Athenians. They were then dnven out, and had to find homes 
in Cephallenia and Zacynthus, or among, their kinsmen in Ehpgium 
and Messana. Some even went to Africa, and took np their alxide 
at EuesperidfiB or Hesperidse, afterwards called Berenice, Things 
remained in this conoition imtil 369 B.C., when Epaminondas, 
havin^_ broken the power of Sparta, rent from her Messen^ and, 
collecting from all quarters the descendants of the exiled inhabit- 
ants, helped them to found the city of Messene {q.v.), Sparta 
never gave up her claim to Messenia, and made many attempts to 
reconquer it, but without success. The Messenians maintained 
their independence until 146 B.C., when, with the Achaeans, they 
were reduced under the power of Rome. From that time they fall 
into tile background of history. In the Middle Ages the country, 
like the rest of the Peloponnesus, was largely overrun by Slavic 
tribes, as is shown by the numerous Slavic local names occurring in 
it. At the establishment of Greece as a kingdom, Messenia was 
constituted into a province, with a governor or nomarch residing at 
Kalamata (of3cially Kalamai), the ancient Pharse. The country, 
though beautiful and fertile, is still in a deplorably backward con- 
dition, and the population is sparse and semi-barbarous. Agricul- 
ture langnisbes, and the roads and bridges are few and bad. More 
deeds of violence occur in Messenia than in any other part of Greece, 
With the exception of Kalamata, it contains no town of importance. 
Havarino, on the Gulf of Pylus, was the scene of the destruction of 
the Tmkish fleet in 1827. 

MESSIAH (Dan. x. 25, 26), Mebsias (Jolin i. 41 ; 
iv. 26), are transcriptions (the first form modified by 
reference to the etymology) of the Greek Meo-o-ias 
(Meori'as, Meo-eias), which in turn represents the Aramaic 
(m^skiM), answering to the Hebrew “the 
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anointed.” ^ The Hebrew word with the article prefixed 
occurs in the Old Testament only in the phrase “the 
anointed priest” (Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16; vi. 22 [15]), but 
“Jehovah’s anointed” is a common title of the king of 
Israel, applied in the historical books to Saul and David, 
in Lam. iv, 20 to Zedekiah, and in Isa. xlv, 1 extended 
to Cyrus. In the Psahns corresponding phrases (My, Thy, 
His anointed) ^ occur nine times, to which may be added 
the lyrical passages 1 Sam. iL 10, Hab. iii. 13. In the 
intention of the writers of these hymns there can generally 
be no doubt that it refers to the king then on the throne, 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless character, to 
the Davidic king as such (without personal reference to 
one king); 3 but in the Psalms the ideal aspect of the 
kingship, its religious importance as the expression and 
organ of Jehovah’s sovereignty, is prominent. When the 
Psalter became a liturgical book the historical kingship 
had gone by, and the idea alone remained, no longer as the 
interpretation of a present political fact, but as part of 
Israel’s religious inheritance. It was impossible, however, 
to think that a true idea had become obsolete merely 
because it found no expression on earth for the time being ; 
Israel looked again for an anointed king to whom the 
words of the sacred hymns should apply with a force never 
realized in the imperfect kingship of the post. Thus the 
psalms, especially such psalms as the second, were neces- 
sarily viewed as prophetic; and, meantime, in accordance 
with the common Hebrew representation of ideal things as 
existing in heaven, the true long remains hidden with God. 
The steps by which this result was reached must, however, 
be considered in detail. 

The hope of the advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel from all 
evils, the realization of perfect reconciliation with Jehovah, 
and the felicity of the righteous in Him, in a new order of 
things free from the assaults of hostile nations and the 
troubling of the wicked within the Hebrew community, 
which was constantly held forth by all the prophets, from 
the time when the great seers of the 8th century B.c. first 
proclaimed that the true conception of - Jehovah’s relation 
to His people was altogether different from what was 
realized, or even aimed at, by the recognized civil and 
religious leaders of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it 
could become a practical realily only through a. gimt 
deliverance following a sifting judgment of the most 
terrible MndL The idea of a judgment so severe as to 
render possible an entire breach with the guilty past, and 
of a subsequent complete realization of Jehovah’s kingship 
in a regenerate nation, is common to all the prophets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and images, con- 
ditioned by the present situation and needs of Israel at the 
time when each prophet spoke. As a rule the prophets 
directly connect tiie final restoration with the removal of 
the sins of their own age, and with the accomplishment of 
such a work of judgment as lies within their own horizon; 
to Isaiah the last troubles are- those of Assyrian invasion, 
to Jeremiah the restoration follows on the exile to Babylon; 
Daniel connects the future glory -with the overthrow of -the 
Greek monarchy. The details of the prophetic pictures 
show a corresponding variation; but all agree in giving the 
central place to the realization of a real effective kingship 
of Jehovah; in fact the conception of the religious subject 

* The transcription is as in Tefferoip, Tea-aip for 'Onma^iica, 
ed. L£^., pp. 247, 281, Bair. /3 ii. 8. For the termination us for 
ttrij see Laganle, Paalt. Memph. , p. vn. 

® The plural is found in Psalm cv. 15, of the patriarchs as oonse- 
crated persons. 

* In Ps. Ixxxiv. 9 [10] it is disputed -whether the anointed one m 
the king, the priest, or the nation as a -whole. The second riew is 
perhaps the heat. 
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as the nation of Israel, with a national organization under 
Jehovah as king, is common to the whole Old Testament, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
the so-called Messianic psalms and similar passages which 
theologians call typical, i.e., with such passages as speak, 
of the religious relations of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
the religious meaning of national institutions, and so 
necessarily contain ideal elements reaching beyond the 
empirical present. All such passages are frequently called 
Messianic; but the term is more properly reserved as 
the specific designation of one particular branch of the 
Hebrew hope of salvation, which, becoming prominent in 
post-canonical J udaism, used the name of the Messiah as 
a technical term (which it never is in the Old Testament), 
and exercised a great influence on Hew Testament thought, 
— the term “ the Christ ” (o xpurToii) being itself nothing 
more than the translation of “the Messiah.” 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought that 
Jehovah is the divine king of Israel was associated with the 
conception that the human king reigns by right only if he 
reigns by commission or “ unction ” from Him. Such was 
the theory of the kingship iu Ephraim as well as in Judah 
(Deut. xxriii. ; 2 Edn^ ix. 6), till in the decadence of the 
northern state Amos (ix. 11) foretold the redintegration of 
the Davidic kingdom, and Hosea (iii 5 ; viii. 4) expressly 
associated a similar prediction -mth the condemnation of- the 
kingship of Ephraim as illegitimate. So the great Judaean 
presets -of the 8th century connect the salvation of Israel 
with the rise of a Davidic Hng, full of Jehovah’s Spirit, in 
whom all the energies of Jehovah’s transcendental Iriugahip 
are as it were ineaxnate (Isa. ix 6 ag'. ; xL 1 agr. ; Micah v.;. 
This conception, however, is not one of the constant 
elements of prophecy; indeed the later prophecies of Isaiah 
take a difEerent shape, looking for the decisive interposition 
of Jehovah, in the crisis of history without the instm- 
mentality of a M^ly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks 
of the future David or righteous sprout of David’s' stem 
( x x iii . 6 aj. ; xxx 9) ; and Ezekiel uses similar language 
(xxxiv., XXXV ii.) ; but that such passages do not necessarily 
mean more than that the Davidic dynasty ahall he con- 
tiiraed in the time of restoration under a series of worthy 
princes seems clear from the way in which Ezekiel speaks 
of the prince in chaps, xlv., xlvL As yet we have no fixed 
doctrine of a personal Messiah, but only material from 
which such a doctrine might by and by be drawn. The 
rel^ons view of the kingship is still essentially the same 
as in 2 Sam. vii., where Ihe endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is set forth as part of Jehovah’s plan of grace to 
’FT’to nation. 

There, are other parts of the Old Testament— notably 
1 Sfan. viiii, xiL^ — in which the very existence of a human 
kingship is represented as a departure from the ideal of a 
perfect theocracy. And sc^ in and after the exile, when 
the monarchy had come to an end,, wo find pictures of the 
latter days in which its restoration has no place. Such is 
the great prophecy of Isa. xl.-lxvh, in which Qyrus is the 
anointed of Jehovah, and the grace promised to David is 
transferred to ideal Israel (“the servant of Jehovah”) as a 
whole (Is^ Iv. 3). So too there is no allusion "to a human 
kingship in Jo^ .or in MalacM; the old forms of the 
Hebrew state were broken, and religious hopes expressed 
themselves iii other shapes.^ ho. the hook of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a “son 
of man,’’ and receives the kingdom (viL 13, 18, 22, 27). 

• Meantime, however, the decay and ultimate silence- of the 
li'rag prophetic word concurred with the prolonged 
political servitude of the nation to produce a most 

^ The hopes which Haggai and Zechariah conneot with, the name of 
Zenihha'bd, a descendant of David, hardly fom an exception to this 


important change in the type of the Hebrew reUgion. 
The prophets had never sought to add to the religious 
unity of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in 
which from time to time they depicted the final judgment 
and future glory. For this there was a religious reason. 
To them the kingship of J ehovah was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. Its full manifestation indeed, to the 
eye of sense and to the unbelieving world, lay in the 
future; but true faith found a present stay in the 
sovereignty of Jehovah, daily exhibited in providence and 
interpreted to each generation by the voice of the prophets. 
And, while Jehovah’s kingship was a living and present fact, 
it refused to he formulated in fixed invariable shape. But 
when the prophets ceased and their place was taken by the 
scribes, the interpreters of the written word, when at the 
same time the yoke of foreign oppressors rested continually 
on the land, Israel no longer felt itself a living nation, and 
Jehovah’s kingship, which presupposed a living nation, 
found not even the most inadequate expression in daily 
political life. J ehovah was still the lawgiver of Israel, but 
His law was written in a book, and He was not present to 
administer it. He was still the hope of Israel, but the 
hope was all dissevered from the present ; it too was to be 
read in books, and these were interpreted of a future 
which was no longer, as it had been to the prophete, 
the ideal development of forces already at work in Israel, 
but wholly new and supernatural. The present was a 
blan^ in which religious duty was summed up in patient 
obedience to the law and penitent submission to the Divine 
chastisements ; the living realities of divine grace were 
but memories of the past, or visions of “the world to 
come.” The scribes, who in this period took the place of 
the prophets as the leaders of religious thought, were 
mainly busied with the law ; but no religion can subsist on 
mere law; and the systematization of the prophetic hopes, 
and of those more ideal parts of the other sacred literature 
which, because ideal and dissevered from the present, were 
now set on one line with the prophecies, went on side by 
side viith the systematization of the law, by means of a 
harmonistic exegesis, which sought to gather up every 
prophetic image in one grand panorama of the issues of 
Israel’s and the world’s history. The beginnings of tbin 
process can probably be traced within the canon itself, in 
the book of Joel and the last chapters of Zechariah ; ^ and, 
H this be so, we see from Zecli. ix that the picture of the 
ideal king early claimed a place in such constructions. 
The full development of the method belongs, however, to 
the post-canonical literature, and was naturally much less 
regular and rapid than the growth of the leg^ traditions 
of the scribes. The attempt to form a schematic escha- 
tology left so much room for the play of individual fancy 
that its results^ could not quickly take fixed dogmatic 
shape ; and it did not appeal to all minds alike or equally 
at aE times. It was in crises of national anguish that men 
turned most eagerly to the prophecies, and sought to con- 
strue thdr teachings as a promise of speedy deliverance in 
such elalx>rate schemes of the incoming of the future glory 
as fill die ApooAiTPTio Litebatueb But these 

books, however influential, had no pnbhc authbrity, and 
when the yoke of oppression was lightened but a little 
their enthusiasm lost much of its contagious power. It is 
not -therefore safe to measure the- general growth of 
eschatological doctrine by the apocalyptic books, of which 
Daniel alone attained a canonical position. In the 
Apocrypha eschatology has a very stnaU place ; but there 
is enough to show that the hope of Israel was never 
forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets' had 

® See JoEU, vol, ziii. ;p. 706, and Stade’s axtioles “Dou-terozachoqa,” 
Z^f. ATUcihe Wias., 1881-82. Compare Dan. ix. 2 for tlio use of -tlie 
older propliecies in the solution of new proWeme of faitli. 
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moulded that hope into certain fixed forms -which were 
taken with a literalness not contemplated by the prophets 
themselves. It was, however, only very gradually that 
the figure and name of the Messiah acquired the pro- 
minence which they have in later Jewish doctrine of the 
last things and in the official exegesis of the Targums. In 
the very developed eschatology of Daniel they are, as we 
have seen, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after the Maccabee revival, the everlasting 
throne of David’s house is a mere historical reminiscence 
(Sirach xlvii. 11 ; 1 Mac. ii. 57). So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, and the Hasmonsean sovereignty promised a 
measure of independence and felicity under the law, in 
wMch the people were ready to acquiesce, at least, till the 
rise of a new prophet (1 Mac. xiv. 41), the Hope that con- 
nected itself -with the house of David was not likely to rise 
to fresh life, especially as a considerable proportion of the 
not very numerous passages of Scripture which speak 
of the ideal king might witih a little straining be applied 
to the rising star of the new dynasty (comp, the language 
of 1 Mae. xiv. 4-16). It is only in Alexandria, where 
the Jews were still subject to the yoke of the Gentile, 
that at this time (c, 140 b.c.) we find the oldest Sibylline 
verses (iiL 652 sq,) proclaiming the approach of the 
righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East 
(Isa. xU. 2) to establish peace on earth and inaugurate the 
sovereignty of the prophets in a regenerate world. The 
name Messiah is still lacking, and the central point of the 
prophecy is not the reign of the deliverer but the subjec- 
tion of all nations to the law and the temple.^ 

"With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
Haamonaean princes, and the alienation of a large part of 
the nation from their cause, the hope of a better kmgship 
begins to appear in Judsea also ; at first darkly shadowed 
forth in the Booh of Enoch (chap, xc.), where the white 
steer, the future leader of God’s herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the in- 
adequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the horned 
lambs) ; and then much more clearly, and for the first time 
with use of the name Messiah, in the Psalter of jSolomon, 
the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism against its 
enemies the later Hasmonaeans. The struggle between the 
Phatisees and Sadduce^, between the party of the scribes 
and the party of the Hasmonsean aristocracy, has been 
described in Isbabl (yoL xiii. p. 423 sq.). It was a 
struggle for mastery between a secularized hierarchy on 
the one hand, to whom the theocracy was only a name, and 
whose whole interests were those of their own selfish politics, 
and on the other hand a party to which God and the law 
were all in all, and whose influence depended on the main- 
tenance of the doctrine that the exact fulfilling of the law 
according to the precepts of the scribes was the absorbing 
vocation of Isra^- This doctrine had grown up in the 
political nullity of Judsea under Persian and Grecian rule, 
and no government that possessed or aimed at political 
independence could possibly show constant deference to 
the punctilios of the schoolmen. The Pharisees themselves 
could not but see that their principles were politically 
impotent ; the most scrupulous observance of the Sabbath, 
for example — and this was the culminating point of legality 
— could not thrust back the arms of the heathen. Thus 
the party of the scribes, when they came into conflict 
with an active political power, whidi at the same time 
claimed to represent the toeocratic interests of Israel, were 
compelled to lay fresh stress on the doctrine that the true 
deliverance of Israel must come from God and not from 
man. We have seen indeed that the legalism which accepted 

* In Sibyll., iii. 776, vriSv must undoub-fcedly be rend for vUv. 
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J ehovah as legislator, while admitting that his executive 
sovereignty asjudge cand captain of Israel was for the time 
dormant, W'ould from the first have been a self-destructive 
position without the complementary hope of a future 
vindication of dirine justice and mercy, when the God of 
Israel should return to reign over his people for ever. 
Before the Maccabee rerival the spirit of nationality was 
so dead that this hope lay in the background ; the ethical 
and devotional aspects of religion under the law held the 
first place, and the monotony of pohtieal ser-vi-tude gave little 
occasion for the observation that a true national life, 
requires a personal leader as weU as a written law. But 
now the Jews were a nation once more, and national ideas 
came to the front. In the Hasmonaean sovereignty these 
ideas took a political form, and the result was the secular- 
■ ization of the kingdom of God for the sake of a harsh and 
rapacious aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side 
of the Pharisees; but it did so in no mere spirit of 
punctilious legalism, but -with the ardour of a national 
enthusiasm deceived in its dearest hopes, and turning for 
help from the delusive kingship of the Hasmonaians to 
the true kmgship of Jehovah, and to His vicegerent the 
king of Darid’s house. It is in this connexion that the 
doctrine and name of the Messiah appear in the Psalter 
of Solomon. The eternal kingship of the house of David, 
so long forgotten, is seized on as the proof that the 
Hasmoneeans have no divine right. 

“Thon, Lord, art our king for ever and ever. . . . Thou didst 
choose David as king over Israel, and swarest unto him concerning 
his seed for ever that his kingship should never fail before Thee. 
And for onr sins sinners (the Hasmoneeans) have risen up over us, 
taking with force the kingdom which Thou didst not promise to 
them, profaning the throne of Da-vid in their pride. But Tliou, O 
Lord, will cast them do-wn and toot out theii' seed from the land, 
when a man not of oiir race (Pompey) rises up against them. . . . 
Behold, 0 Lord, and raise up their king the Son of Da-vid at the time 
that Thou hast appointed, to reign over Israel Thy servant ; and gird 
him with stren^ to crush unjust rulers ; to cleanse Jerusiuem 
from the heathen that tread it under foot, to cast out sinners from 
Thy inheritance; to break the pride of sinners and all their strength 
as potter’s vessels -with a rod of iron (Ps. ii. 9); to destroy the law- 
less nations -with the word of his month (Isa, xi. 4); -to gather a 
holy nation and lead them in righteousness. ... He ahaU divide 
them by tribes in the land, and no stranger and foreigner shall dwell 
■with them; he shall judge the na-fions in -wisdom anaiighteousness. 
The heathen nations shall serve under his yoke ; he shall glorify 
the Lord before aU the earth, and cleanse Jerusalem in holiness as in 
the beginning. From the ends of the earth all nations shall come 
to see his glory and bring the weary sons of Zion as gifts (Isa. lx. 

3 sq.y, ±o see the glory of the Lord -with which God hath crowned 
him, for he is over them a righteous king taught of God. In his 
days there shall be no unrighteousness in their midst; for they are 
all holy, and -their king the anointed of the Lord(;(pt{rTtsKi}p(os, mis- 
translation of nin' He shall not trust on horses and riders 

and bowmen, nor heap up gold and silver for war, nor put his confi- 
dence in a multitude for the day of war. ‘ The Lord is king, ’ that is 
his hope. . . , He is pure from sin to rule a great people, to rebuke 

f ovemoTS and destroy sinners by his mighty word. In all his days 
e is free from offence against his -God, for He hath made him 
strong hy the Holy Spirit. . . . His hope is in the Lord ; who 
can do aught against mm 1 Strong in deeds and mighty in the fear 
of the Lord, he feedeth the flock of the Lord in truth and righteons- 
ness, and suffereth not one of them to stumble in the pasture. . . . 
So it beseemeth the king of Israel whom God hath chosen to lead 
the house of Israel. . . . God harten His mercy on Israel to 
deliver them from the unelcanneas of profane foes. The Lord is our 
king for ever and ever.” — Psalt. Sol. x\di. 

This conception is traced in lines too firm to be those of a 
firet essay; it had doubtless grown upas an integral part of 
the religious protest agains-t the Hasmoneeans. ' And while 
the polemical motive is obvious, and the ar^ment from 
prophecy against the legitimacy of a non-Daridic dynasty 
is quite in the manner of the scribes, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which incites the picture of the Messiah is broader 
and. deeper than their narrow legalism. In a word, the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah marks the . fusion of 
Pharisaism with the national religious feeling of the 
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Maccabee revival It is this national feeling tliat, claim- 
ing a leader against the Romans as weU as deliverance 
from the Sadducee aristocracy, again sets the idea of the 
kingship rather that of resurrection and individual 
retribution in the central place which it had lost since the 
captivity. Henceforward the doctrine of the Messiah is 
at once the centre of popular hope and the object of 
theological culture. The Hew Testament is the best 
evidence of its influence on the masses (see especially Matt. 
Trsn 2); and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its 
beginnings doubtless reaches back before the time of 
Christ, shows how it was fostered by the Rabbins and 
preached in the synagogues.’- Its difiusion far beyond 
Palestine, and in' circles least accessible to such ideas, is 
proved by the fact that Philo himself (De JPrsBm. et Poen,., 
§ 16) gives a Messianic interpretation of Hum, xxiv. 27 
(LXX.). It must not indeed be supposed that the doctrine 
was as yet the undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it 
became when the faU of the state and the antithesis to 
Christianity threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the 
Pharisees. It has, for example, no place in the Aammptio 
Mosis or the Booh of Jubilees. ■ But, as the fatal struggle 
with Rome became more and more imminent, the eschato- 
logical hopes which increasingly absorbed the Hebrew 
mind all group themselves round the person of the 
Messiah. In the later parts of the Booh of Enoch (the 
“symbols” of chaps, xlv. sq.) the judgment day of the 
Messiah (identified with Daniel’s “ Son of Man ”) stands 
in the forefront of the eschatological picture. Josephus 
{B. J, vi. 6, § 4) testifies that the belief in the imme^te 
appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief impulse 
to the war that ended in the destruction of the J ewish 
state; after the fall of the temple the. last apocalypses 
{Baruch, 4 Bird) stiR loudly proclaim the near victory of 
the God-sent king ; and Bar Cochebas, the leader of the 
revolt against Hadrian, was actually greeted as the Messiah 
by Rabbi Akiba (comp. Luke xxi. 8). These hopes were 
again quenched in blood j the political idea of the Messiah, 
the restorer of the Jewish state, stiU finds utterance in the 
daily prayer of every Jew (the Esr^), and is en- 

shrined in the system of Rabbinical theology ; but its his- 
torical significance Was buried in the ruins of Jerusalem. * 
But the proof .written in fire and blood on the fair face 
of Palestine that the true kingdom of God could not be 
realised in the forms of an earthly state, and under the 
limitations of national particularism, was not the final 
refutation of the hope of the Old Testament. Amidst the 
last convulsions of political Judaism a new and spiritual 
conception of the kingdom of God, of salvation, - and of the 
Saviour of God’s anointing, had shaped itself through the 
preaching, the death, and the resurrection of Jes-us of 
Hazareth. As applied to J esus the name of Messiah lost 
all its political and national significance, for His -victory over 
the world, whereby He approved himself the true captain 
of salvation, was consummated, not ‘ amidst the flash of 
earthly swords or the lurid glare of the lightnings of Elias, 

^ The Targnmic passages that speak of the Messiah are registered 
hy Burtorf, Lex. Chald., s.v. 

® "False Messiahs have couti-nued from time to time to appear among 
the Jews. , Such was Sereuua of Syria {circa 720 A.D.). Soon after, 
Messianic hopes were active at the time of the fall of the Oraay- 
y^, and led to a - serious rising under Aba ‘Isa of Ispahan, who 
called himself forferuxmer of the Messiah. The false Messiah David 
Alrui "(Alroy) appeared among the warlika Jews in Azerbijau in the 
middle of the l2th century. The Messianic claims of Abraham Abu- 
lafia of Saragossa (bom 1240) had a cabalistic basis, and the same 
studies encouraged the -wildest hopes at a later time. Thus Aharbanel 
calculated the coming of the Messiah for 1503 A.n. ; the year 1500 
was in many places observed as a preparatory season of penance ; and 
throughout the 16th century the Jews were much stirred and more 
than one false Messiah appeared. For the false Messiah Sahbathoi, 
see vol, xiii p. 681. 
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but in tbe atoning death through which He entered into 
the heavenly glory. Between the Messiah of the Jews 
and the Son of Man who came not to be ministered to but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many, there 
-was on the surface little resemblance; and from their 
standpoint the Pharisees reasoned not amiss that the 
marks of the Messiah were conspicuously absent from this 
Christ. But when we look at the deeper side of the 
Messianic conception in the Psalter of Solomon, at the 
heartfelt longing for a leader in the way- of righteousness 
and acceptance with God which underlies the aspira- 
tions after political deliverance, we see that it was in no 
mere spirit of accommodation to prevailing language that 
Jesus ^d not disdain the name in which ^ the hopes of 
the Old Testament were gathered up. The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual faith, and the perception 
that that kingdom can never be realized without a personal 
centre, a representative of God -with man and man -with 
God, was the thought, reaching far beyond the narrow 
range of Pharisaic legalism, which was the last lesson of 
the vicissitudes of the Old Testament dispensation, the 
spiritual truth that lay beneath that last movement of 
Judaism which concentrated the hope of Israel in the 
person of the anointed of Jehovah. 

It would carry us too far to consider in this place the details of 
the Jewish conception of the Messiah and the Messianic times as 
they 'appear in the later apocalypses or in Rahhinical theology. See 
for the former the excellent summary of Schiirer, NTliche Zeit- 
geschicMe, §§ 28, 29 (Leipsic, 1874), and for the latter, besides the 
older books catalogued By Sohiu’er (of which Sohoettgon, Rorse, 
1742, and Berthold^ Gliristologia Judseorum, 1811, maybe specially 
named), 'W’eber, Altsynagogale Thcologie (Leipsic, 1880). • For the 
whole subject see also Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (London, 
1877), and Kuenen, Beligion of Israel, chap. adi. For tbe Messianic 
hopes of the Pharisees and the Psalter Solomon see especially 
Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadducder (Griefswold, 1874). In its 
ultimate form the Messianic hope of the Jews is the centre of the 
whole eschatology, embracing the doctrine of the lost troubles of 
Israel (called by ibe Rabbins the “birth pan^ of the Messiah ’’), 
the appearing of the anointed king, the, annihilation of the hostile 
ene-my, the return of the dispersed of Israel, the glory and world- 
sovereignty of the elect, the new world, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the last jud^ent. But even the final form of Jewish theolof^ 
shows much vacillation as to these details, especially as regards tbeu 
sequence and mutual relation, thus betraying the inadequacy of the 
harmonistic method by which they were derived from the Old 
Testament and the stormy excitement in which the Messianic idea 
was developed. It is, for example, an open question among the 
Rabbins whether the days of the Messiah belong to the old or to 
the new world (H^n or N|n DViyri), whether the resurrec- 

tion embraces all men or only the righteous, whether it precedes or 
follows the Messianic age. Compare Millennium, 

"We must also pass over the very important questions that arise 
as to the gradual extrication of the Mew Testoment idea of the 
Christ from the elements of Jewish political doctrine which had 
so strong a hold of many of the first disciples — the relation, for ex- 
ample, of the New Testament Apocalypse to contemporary Jewish 
thought A word, however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doc- 
trine of the Messiah -who suffers and dies for Israel, the Messiah sou 
of Joseph or son of Ephraim, who in Jewish theology is distinguished 
from and subordinate to the victorious son of David. The devol- 
- oped form of this idea is almost certainly a product of the polemic 
with Christianity, in which the Rabbins were hal’d pressed by argu- 
ments from passages (especially Isa. liii.) which their own exegesis 
admitted to "be Messianic, though it did not accept the Christian 
inferences as to the atonine death of the Messianic king. That the 
Jews in the time of Christ believed in a suffering and atoning 
Messiah is, to say the least, unproved and highly improbable. See, 
besides the books above cited. Do "Wette, Opuscula-, Wlinsche, 
Die Leiden desMessias, 1870. The oppo.site argiime-nt of King, The 
YalTcvi (»i, Zecharidh (Cambridge, 1882),. App. A, does not really 
prove more than that the doctrine of the Messiah Ben Joseph found 
points of attachment in older thought. (W. R. S.) 

MESSINA, a city and seaport at the north-east comer 
of Sicily, capital of the province of the same name,^ is 

® The province occupies the north-east comer of the island, and is 
60 miles in length by SO in breadth. It is chiefly occupied with moun- 
tain ranges and valleys ; there are few plains. The largest river is the 
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situated on the Straits of Messina (at this point about 
4 miles wide), 8 miles Qorth-west of Reggio and 130 
miles east by north of Palermo, in 38° 15' lat., 15“ 30' 
E. long. Ihe town is built between the sea and a range 
of sharp and rugged hills, called the Dinnamare, 3707 
feet at their highest point. It runs in a semicircle round 
the harbour, and presents a picturesque appearance from 
the sea, as the houses rise in tiers upon the slope of a hill, 
arid behind are the wooded mountains. 

Messina is the second town of Sicily in importance and in 
size. Its population was 97,074 in 1850, 1 1 1,854 in 1871, 
and 126,497 in 1881. It is an archiepiscopal see, and has 
a uni-versity, founded by the Jesuits in 1548, with a public 
library of 56,000 volumes. 

The excellence of its harbour makes Messina an import- 
ant trading town. The harbour is formed by a tongue of 
low land which runs out from the shore in the form of a 
sickle, .and encloses a round basin, open to the north only, 
where the entrance channel is about 500 yards wide. This 
basin is 1 J miles in circumference, and is of such depth 
that the largest vessels are able to use it. It is estimated 
that 1300 steamers, with a. total of 1,000,000 tons burthen, 
and 9000 sailing ships, with a total of 500,000 tons bur- 
then, enter the port yearly. The exports of Messina consist 
chiefly of oranges, lemons, raisins, wine, oil, liquorice, n.Tir1 
hides. There is no prominent manufacture j but silk stuffs 
are made in considerable quantities. Many of the inhabit- 
ants are engaged in fishing, chiefly for tunny. Sword-fish 
also are captured with the harpoon in the Straits during 
July and August. Coral fishery is a trade of ihe ijeople. 
The hills b^ind Messina produce a strong dark wine, 
inferior to that which is made in other parts of the 
island. 

Messina has few buildings of importance or antiquity. 
The sieges and earthquakes from which the town has 
suffered destroyed most of its monuments. After the great 
earthquake in 1783 the city was almost entirely rebuilt. 
The cathedral, the principal building, is a church of the 
Norman period. It was begun in 1098 by Count Roger 
L, and finished by Ms son Roger H. The church is in the 
form of a Latin cross, 306 feet long and 145 feet wide in 
the transepts. The lower half of the fagade is encrusted 
with slabs of red and wMte marble. It has three GotMc 
portals^ with pointed arches and rich ornamentation, 
belonging to the period of the Anjou dynasty. The nave* 
contains twenty-six columns of Egyptian granite, said to 
have been brought from an ancient temple of Poseidon 
which stood near the Faro. The mosaics of the apses date 
from the year 1330. In the choir are the sarcophagi of 
the emperor Conrad lY. (d. 1254), of Alphonso the Generous 
(d. 1458), and of Antonia, widow of Frederick m. of 
Aragon. In 1254 the cathedral was seriously damaged by 
firej in 1669 the campanile was burned down; in 1783 
the earthquake overthrew the campanile and the transept. 
The building therefore offers a mixture of styles, — first 
Norman, then GotMc, then Early Renaissance, finally 
Barocco and Modern GotMc. 

The Mfitory of Messina "begins rerj early. It is said to have "been 
founded, on the site of a more ancient Sicilian town, hy pirates 
from Oamse, in 732 b.c. It took its earlier name of ^ncle (a 
sickle) from the shape of its harbour. The number of its inhabit- 
ants was increased by an influx of Chalcidiana under Crataetnenes; 
and in 649 no. the town was sufflcieutly prosperous and populous 
to estahlwh a colony at Himera. The Samians occupied Zancle for 
a short time after Miletus had been captured by the Persians in 
494 II.C. In the following year the city fell into the hands of 
Anaxilaa, tyrant of Bhegimn, who introduced a population of 
Messenians, from Massenia in the Peloponnesus ; and they changed 
the name of the place to Messana, in the Doric pronunciation, to 

Alcsantara. The chief towns are Messina, Oastroreale, Mistretta, 
Patti, and Milazzo. The population in 1854 was 380,279, in 1871 
420,649, andin.lSSl 467,238. 
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remind them of their fatherland. The sons of Anaxilas were ex- 
pelled from the government of Messina in 466 b.c., and a republic 
established ; and this government was continued until Messina 
fell into the hands of the Carthaginians during their wars with 
Dionysius the elder of Syracuse (396 b.c.). "fhe Carthaginians 
destroyed the city; but Dionysius recaptured and i-ebuUt it. 
During the next fifty years Messina changed masters several times, 
till Timoleon finally expelled the Carthaginians in 343 b.c. In the 
wars between Agathocles of Syracuse and Carthage, Messina took 
the side of the Carthaginians. Agathocles’s mercenaries, the 
Mamertines, treacherously seized the town in 288 b. c. and held it. 
They came to war with Hiero 11. of Syracuse, after Agathocles’s 
death ; and Hiero’s allies, the Carthagmiaos, helped him to reduce 
Messina. The Mamertines appealed for help to Rome, which was 
granted, and this led to a collision between Rome and Carthage, 
which ended in the First Punic War. At the close of that war, in 
241 B.C., Messina became a possession of the Romans. During 
the civil wars which followed the death of Julius Cssar, Messina 
held with Sextos Pompeius ; and in 36 b.c. it was sacked by 
Octavian s troops. After Octavian’s proclamation as emperor he 
founded a colony here •, and Messina continued to flourish as a 
trading port. In the division of the Roman empire it belonged to 
the emperors of the East ; and in 647 A.D. Belisarius collected 
his fleet here before crossing into Calabria. The Saracens took the 
city in 831 A.D. ; and in loSl it was the first permanent conquest 
made in Sicily by the Normans under Eoger d’Hauteville. In 
1190 Richard Coeur de Lion with his cnisaders passed six months 
in Messina. He fell out with Tancred, the lost of the Hauteville 
dynasty, and sacked the town. In 1194 the city, with the rest n£ 
Sicily, passed to the bouse of Hohenstaufen under the emperor 
Hemy vL, who died there in 1197. At the time of the Sicilian 
Vespers (1282), which drove the French out of Sicily, Messina 
bravely defended itself against Charles of Anjou, and repulsed his 
attack. Peter I. of Aragon, through his commander Ruggiero di 
Lori^ defeated the French off the Faro ; and from 1282 to 1713 
Messina remained a possession of the Spanish royal house. In 1671 
the fleet fitted out by the Holy League against the Turk assembled 
at Messina, and in the same year its commander, Don John of 
Anstria, celebrated a triumph in the city for his victory at Leponto. 
Don John’s statue stands in the Piazza dell’ Annuziata. For one 
hundred years, thanks to the favours and the concessions of Charles 
V Messina enjoyed great prosperity. But the internal quarrels 
between the Merli, or aristocratic faction, and the Malvezti, or 
democratic faction, fomented as they were by the Spaniards, 
helped to ruin the city (1671-78). The Messinians suspected the 
Spanish court of a desire to destroy the ancient senatonal consti- 
tution of the city, and sent to France to ask the aid of Louis 
XIV. in their resistance. Louis despatched a fleet into Sicilian 
waters, and the French occupied the city. The Spaniards replied 
by appealing to Holland, w"lio sent a fleet under Ruyter into the 
Mediterranean. The French admiral, Duquesne, defeated the 
combined fleet of Spain and Holland, hut, notwi^standing this 
victo^, the French suddenly abandoned Messina in 1678, and the 
Spanish occupied the town once more. The senate was suppress^, 
and Messina lost its privileges. This was fatal to the importance 
of the city, and it never recovered. In 1743 the plague carried off 
40,000 inhabitants. The city was partially destroyed by earth- 
quake in 1783. During the revolution of 1848 against the Bourbons 
of Naples, Messina was bombarded for tbree consecutive davs. In 
1864 the deaths from cholera numbered a'bout 15,000. Garibaldi 
lauded in Sicily in 1860, and Messina was the last city in the island 
taken from the Bourbons and made a part of united Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Messina was the birthplace of the following celebrated men : 
Diceearchus, the historian {dr. 322 B.C.); Anstocles, the Peri- 
patetic 5 Euheraerus, the rationalist (cfr. 816 B.a) ; Stefano 
Protonotario, Mazzeo di Riceo, and Tommaso di Sasso, poets of the 
coumt of Frederick II. (1260 A-D.) ; and Aotonello da Messina, the 
painter (1447-99), five of whose works are preserved in the 
univoraity- ^lery.^ During the 15th century the grammarian 
Constantine Lascaris taught in Mesaina ; and Bessarion was for a 
time archimandrite there. 

METALLURGY, a branch of applied science "whose 
object is to describe and scientifically criticize the methods 
used industrially for the extraction, of metals from their 
ores. Of the large number of metals enumerated in the 
handbooks of chemistry, the vast majority, of course, lie 
outside its range ; but it is perhaps as well for us to point 
out that in metallurgic discussions even the term 
"metallic,” as applied to compounds, has a restricted, 
meaning, being exclusive of all the light metals, although 
one of these, namely aluminium, is being manufactured 
industrially. The following table enumerates in the order 
of their importance the metals which our subject at present 

XYL — 8 
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is understood to include ; tke second column in eacli case 
gives tte cliemical characters of the native compounds 
utilized, italics indicating ores of subordinate importance. 
The term “ oxide ” must be understood to include carbon- 
ate, hydrate, and occasionally (when marked in the table 
with *) silicate. 

Metal. Ch.aracter of Ores. 

Iron, Oxides, sulj)?iide. 

~ [ Complex sulphides, also oxides, 

I ,nctaL 

{ Sulphide and reguline metal, 

( chloride. 

. . .Eeguline metal. 

I Sulphide and basic-carbonate, sul- 
( jphaie, kc. 

...Sulphide, oxide.* 

...Oxide. 

...Sulphide, reguline metal. 
...Sulphide. 

...Eeguline metal. 

...Arsenides. 

Platinum and platinum metals.. . Eeguline. 

Aluminium Oxide, * sodio-fluoride. 

We have separated the last two from the rest because 
the methods used for their preparation are more of the 
character of laboratory operations, and because we do not 
mean to include these in our general exposition of metal- 
lurgic principles. The history of metallurgy, up . to the 
most recent times, is obscure. It is only since about the 
beginning of this century that the art has come to he at 
all scientifically criticized; and in the case of the most 
important processes all that science has been able to do 
has been merely to put her stamp upon what experience 
has long found to be right. Great and brilliantly 
successful scientific efforts in the synthetic line are not 
wanting, but they all belong to recent times. Science, by 
its very nature, aims at publicity j empiricism at all times 
has done the reverse ; hence a history of the development 
of the art of metallurgy does not and cannot exist. A 
few historical notes on the discovery of certain of the useful 
metals are given in the introduction to Metals (q.v.). 

General Sequence of Operations . — Occasionally metallic 
Pres present themselves in the shape of practically pure 
compact masses, from which the accompanying matrix or 
“gangue” can he detached by hand and hammer. But- 
this is a rare exception. In most cases the “ oi’e,” as it 
comes out of the mine, *is simply a mixture of ore j)roper 
and gangue, in which the latter not unfrequently predomi- 
nates so much that it is not the gangue hut the ore that 
really occupies the position of what the chemist would call 
the impurity. Hence, in general, it is necessary, or at 
least expedient, to purify the ore as such before the libera- 
tion of the metal is attempted. Most metallic ores are 
specifically heavier than the impurities accompanying them, 
and their purification may be (and generally is) effected 
by reducing the crude ore to a fine enough powder to 
detach the metallic from the earthy part, and then washing 
away the latter by a current of water, as far as possible. 
In the case of a “reguline” ore, such as auriferous quartz, 
for instance, the ore thus concentrated may consist substan- 
tially of the metal itself, and require only to he melted 
down and cast into ingots to he ready for the market. 
This, however, is a rare case, the vast majority of ores 
being chemical compounds, which for the extraction of 
their metals demand chemical treatment. The chemical 
operations involved may be classified as follows ; — ^ 

1. Fiery Operatiom. — The ore, along in general with 
some kind of “flux,” is exposed to the direct action of a 
ptowerful fire. The fire in most- cases has a chemical, in 
addition to its obvious physical function.; It is intended 
either to burn away certain components of the ore^ — -in 
which case it must be so regulated as to contain a suflS.cient 
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excess of nnbnrned oxygen; or it is meant to deoxidize 
(“reduce”) the ore, when the draught must be restricted 
so as to keep the ore constantly wrapped up in combustible 
flame gases (carbonic oxide, hydrogen, marsh-gas, &c.). 
The vast majority of the chemical operations of metallurgy 
fall into this category, and in these processes other metal- 
reducing agents than those naturally contained in the fire 
(or wind) are only exceptionally employed. 

2. Amalgamation . — The ore by itself (if it happens to 
be a reguline one), or the ore plus certain reagents (if it 
does not), is worked up) with mercury so that the metal is 
obtained ultimately as an amalgam, which can be separated 
mechanically from the dross. The purified amalgam is 
subjected to- distillation, when the mercury is recovered as 
a distillate while the metal remains. 

3. Wet ‘Processes . — Strictly speaking, certain amalgama- 
tion methods fall under this head ; hut, in its ordinary 
acceptance, the term refers to processes in which the metal 
is extracted either from the natural ore, or from the ore as 
it is after roasting or some other prehminary treatment, by 
means of an aqueous acid or salt solution, and from this 
solution precipitated — generally in the reguline form — by 
some suitable reagent. 

Few methods of metal extraction at once yield a pure 
product, "What as a rule is obtained is a, more or less 
impure metal, which requires to be “refined” to become 
fit for the market. We now pass to the individual con- 
sideration of the several steps referred to. 

Comminution of Ores . — Assuming the ore to be given in, the shape 
of large lumps, these must first be broken up into small stones (of 
about the size of those used for macadamizing a road) before they can 
go to the grinding-mill. This formerly used to be done by hand- 
work; nowadays it is preferably effected by means of an Ainorican 
invention called the stone-breaker (fig. 1). This consists essentially of 
two substantial verticaliron plates; one is fixed, the other is connected 
withan excentric worked by an engine so as to alternately dash against 
and recede from the former. The lumps of ore, in passing through 
this jaw-hke contrivance, are broken up into smaller fragments fit for 



Pig. 1. — American Stone-Breaker. 


the mfil. For the production of a coarse powder rtwol ving cylinders 
are often employed. Two cylinders of equal diameter and' length, 
made of iron, steel, or stone, are suspended by parallel axes in close 
pnoxioiity to each other. The width of the slit between them can 
be made to vary according to the requirements of the ca.se. The 
cylinders are made to I’evolve in opposite directions, so that the 
stones when run into the groove formed by their upper halves are 
drawn between them and are crushed into bits of a size depending 
on the least distance between the two surfaces. Exceptionally hard 
stones might bring the machine to a standstill or cause breakages ; 
hence only one of the two axes of rotation is absolutely fixed ; the 
cushions of the other are only held in relatively fixed positions, 
each between a couple of guiding rails, by means of powerful springs 
at their backs. The springs are made of alternato disks of india- 
rubber and sheet-iron, and yield appreciably only to very strong 
pressures. When an exceptionally hard stone comes on, they yield 
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and allow It to pass through, uucrashed. Sometimes two sets of | fixed, edgeways to the drum, The ore grit to Ise dressed is placed 
cylinders are arranged one above the other, so that the grit from the : in a hopper A, and from it, by a worm B fixed to tlie I'cvolving 
tipper falls into the jaws of the lower set to receive further com- j shaft, is being screwed forward into a short fixed truncated cone C 
miniition. The diameter of the cylinders is from a foot to a yard, ; projecting into the revolving drum iSTo. 1, into which it flows in 
their length from 9 inches to a yard, the velocity of a point on the a constant current. The rotary motion of the dram tends to 
periphery a foot to a yard per second. The quan tity of ore reduced convey the ore along the spiral path prescribed liy the screw- thread 
per hour per horse-power is about 5 cubic feet for quartz or other towards the other end, and from it into drum No. 2, and so on. 

hard minerals, and about 14 cubic feet for minei'als of moderate But the ore in each drum meets' with a jet of water E impelling 

hardness. it the opposite way, and the effect is that, in each drum, the 

For the production of a relativel}’- fine jtowder the poimding-mill lighter piarts follow the water, and with it run off over the 
is frequently used, which, in its action, is analogous to a mortar and entrance edge to be collected in a special tank, while the coarser 
pestle. The mortar is a rectangular trough, while the pestle is piarts roll down the spiral piath toward the next drum to undergo 
repLaced by a piarallel set of heavy metal or metal-shod beams, further piarting. The tank or pit for drum 1 receives the finest 
which (by means of a revolving cylinder with cogs catching pro- and lightest piarts, that of drum 2 a heavier, that of drum 3 a 

jections on the beams) are lifted upi in succession and then still heavier jiortioh, while only the very heaviest matter finds 

its way out of the exit end of No. 3 into a fourth recapitaele. 

Of the large number of other ore-dressers, only two need be men- 
tioned here. 

The “Clausthal Tnrn-Table” consists of a circular table, the sur- 
face of which rises from the pieripdiery towards the centre so as to 
form a very flat cone of about 170°, which is fixed co-axially to a ver- 
tical rotary shaft. At the apex of the table, surrounding the shaft, 
hut independent of its motion, there is a circular trough of sheet zinc, 
divided into two compartments ; one receives a stream of water 
carrying the ore, the other a supply of jrare water. A large annu- 
lar trough of sheet zinc is placed below the jieripihery of the table, 
so as to receive whatever may fall over the edge. It also is divided 
into compartments, as shall be explained further on. Supposing the 
table to be at refit, a sector of about 60° of it would be constantly 
nm over by the ore-mud out of the fir.st compartment of the upper 
trough. This mud current would suffer partial separation into 
heavier and lighter parts, — rich ore resting in the higher and 
poorer in the lower lafitudes, and a still poorer ore falling over the 
pieriphery into the lower trough. The same hapipens with the 
inoring table ; only each sector of such partially analysed ore under- 
goes further purification by passing through about 90° of water- 
shower. After passing this, it meets with a perforated fixed water- 
pipe going up radially to about half the radius of the table. This 
pipe also carries sweepiing brushes, so that the belt of ore from the 
lower latitudes of the table is swepit off into the con'esponding section 
of the receiving trough. What of ore remains on the higher latitudes 
subsequently meets with a similar arrangement which sweeps it ofi 
into its compartment. If the table turns from the left to the right, 
and we follow the process, beginning at tbe-left edge of the ore-mud 
compartment, it wfill be seen that a first sector of the receiving 
trough gathers the light dross, a succeeding one an intermediate 
product, a third the most highly purified ore. The “intermediate” 
is generally run into the ore-mud trough of a second table to be 
further analysed. 

In the “ Continnous Wash-Pumps” (Continnirliche Setzpumpe) 
of the Harz, three funnel-shaped vessels (one of wbieli is shown in 
fig. 4) are set in a frame beside one another, hut at different levels, 
so that any overflow from No. 1 runs into No. 2 and thence into 
No. S. Each funnel communicates below with its own compart- 
ment of a common cistern. 

Into each funnel a riddle 
with narrow meshes is in- 
Fxg. 2. — ^Drum. serted somewhere near the 

, . , T 1 .fl • X j. 1 . j upmer end, while, beside the 

is revolving, the ore, suspended m water, flows in at the upper end, ^ddle there is a pump of 
and in traveUing down it casts off first its finest and then its coarser gRi-t ’ range which, ^ by 
parts, the coarsest only reaching the exit at the lower end. The means of an excenti'ic is 
several grades of powder produced fall each into a separate division sorted so that the piston 
of the collecting tank. _ , . , , tj- • . ' alternately goes rapidly 

The drum, of course, is subject to endless modifications. _ A (Po'^m and slowly up. The 
very ingenious combination is H. E. Taylor’s “Drum Dressing niode of worlcmo- ^is best 
Machine ” (fig. 3). It consists of three truncated cone-shaped explained by an *^example. 
drums D, fixed co-axially to the same horizontal revolving shaft, At Breinigeiherg in Ehenish 

Prussia the apparatus serves 
to separate a complex ore 
into the following four 
parts, wdiich we enumerate 
in the order of their specific 
gravities — (1) galena (the 
heaviest), (2) pyrites, (3) 
blende, (4) dross. Sieve 
No. 1 is charged -with 
granules of galena, just 
large enough not to slip 

through the meshes, No. 2 Fjg. 4. —Continuous Wasli-Puinp. 
similarly with granules of 

pyi-ites, No. 3 with those of blende. The crude ore-mud goes into 
, , , sieve 1 ; the jerking action of the pump alteniately tosses the 

Fro. 3.— Taylors Drum Dressing Machme. | particles up into the water and aUow’S them to fall ; the heaviest 

so that the narrow end of No. 1 projects into the wider end of No. 2, j naturally come down first, but what is most striking is that 
and No. 2 similarly into No. 3. The drums ai*e not perforated, but ■ nothing willpiass through the bed. of galena but what is at least 
are armedlnside with serew'-.tlireads formed of strips of sheet metal ' as heavy as galena itself. In a similar manner No. 2 and No. 3 




let lali by tneir own weigtit so as to pound up tne ore in tne trougii. 
The ore is suppilied from a pirismatie reservoir with a slopiing 
bottom leading into a canal through wdiich the stones slide into 
the trough. A current of water, which constantly flow's into the 
trough from below, lifts up the finer particles and carries them 
away over the edge of the trough into a settling tank. 

The object pursued in powdering an ore is to prepare it for being 
purified by w'ashing. But the velocity with which a solid particle 
falls through water depends on its size as w'ell as on its specific 
gravity — an increase in either accelerating the fall ; hence, where 
the difference in specific gravity betw'een the things to he separated 
is small, the w'ashing must be preceded by a separation of the ore- 
powder into portions of approximately equal fineness. This is often 
effected by passing the ore through a system of sieves of different 
■ividth of mesh superposed over one another, the coarser sieve 
always occupying the higher position. Sometimes the sieves are 
made to “ go dry,” sometimes they are aided in their action by a 
current of water which, more effectually than mere shaking, pre- 
vents adherence of dust to coarser parts. 

Another contiivance is the ‘ ‘ Drum ” (fig. 2). A long perforated 
circular cylinder made -of sheet- iron, open at both ends, is suspended, 
in a sloping position, by a revolving shaft passing through its axis. 
The size of the perforations is generally made to increase in passing 
from the upper to the lower belts of the cylinder. 'While the dram 
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fuanels sift out tiie pyrites and the blende respectirely, so that 
almost nothing but dross runs off ultimately. The apparatus is 
said to do its work with a wonderful degree of precision, and of 
course is susceptible of wider application, but it ceases to work 
when the raw material is a slime so fine that the particles fall too 
slowly. 

Modes of Producing High Temperatures . — Most of what is to be 
said on this topic has already been anticipated in the articles 
Fuel, Furnace, and Bellows ; but a few notes may be added 
on specially raetallurgic points. 

Furnace Materials. — In a metallurgic furnace the working parts 
at least must be made of special materials capable of withstanding 
the very high temperatures to which they are expiosed and the 
action of the fluxes r^Iiieh may be used. No practically available 
material fully meets both requirements, but there is no lack of 
merely fire-proof substances. 

Of native stones, a pure quartzose sandstone, free from, marl, 
may be named as being well adapted for the generality of structures; 
but such sandstone, or indeed any kind of fire-proof stone, is not 
always at hand. "What is more readily prrocured, and consequently 
more widely used, is refractory brick, made from “fire-clay.” The 
characteristic chemical feature of’ fire-clays is that in them the clay 
proper (always some kind of hydrated silicate of alumina) is associated 
with only srnaU proportions of lime, magnesia, ferrous oxide, or 
other protoxides. If the percentage of these goes beyond certain 
limits, the bricks, when strongly heated, melt down into a slag. 
The presence of free silica, on the other hand, adds to their refrac- 
toriness. _ In fact the best fire-bricks in existence are the so-called 
Dinas bricks, which consist substantially of silica, contaminated 
only wdth just enough of bases to cause it to frit together on being 
baked. Dinas bricks, however, on account of their high price, are 
reserved for special cases involving exceptionally high temperatures. 
Amongst ordinary fire-bricks those from Stourbridge enjoy the 
highest reputation. It follows from what has just been said that, 
in a metallurgic furnace, lime-mortar cannot be used as a cement, 
but must be replaced by fire-clay paste. 

In the construction of cupels, reverberatory furnaces, &c., only 
the general groundwork is, as a rnle, made of built bricks, and this 

S roundwork is coated over with some kind of special fire-proof and 
ux-proof material, such as bone-ash, a mixture of baked fire-clay 
and cokes or graphite, or of quartz and very highly silicated slags, &c. 
These beddings are put on in a loose powdery mrin, and then stamped 
fast. They offer the advantage that, when worn out, they are easily 
removed and renewed. . The powerful draught which a metallurgic 
fire needs can be produced by a chimney, where the fuel forms a 
relatively shallow layer spread over a large grating; hut, when 
closely-packed deep masses of fuel or fuel and ore have to be kept 
ablaze, a blast becomes indispensable. 

The efficiency of a chimney is measured by the 
velocity T with which the air ascends through it, multiplied by its 
section ; and the former is in roughly approximate accordance 
with the formula 

y=/lV^(T-To)/T„, 

where h stands for the height of the chimne}’', gfor the acceleration 
of gravity (32'2 feet per second), and T and Tq for the absolute 
temperatures (meaning the temperatures counted from — 273° C.) of 
the air within and the air without the chimney respectively, while 
k is a factor meant to account for the resistances which the air, in 
its progress through the furnace, &c. , has to overcome. In practice 
T is taken as the mean, temperature of the chimney gases, which 
theoretically is not nn objectionable ; but the weakest point in the 
formula is the smallness and utter inconstancy of the factor Tc, 
which, acoording to Peclet, generally assumes some value of the 
power f, &c. Yet the formula is of some use as enabling 
one to see the way in which V depends on h and (T-To)/To con- 
jointl)’', — to see, for.instance, how cleficient chimney height may be 
compensated for hj’’ an increase of temj)erature in the chimney 
gases, and mce versa. : . 

Blowing-Machines . — Of the several kinds of blowers described 
under Bellows {g.v.\ the “ fans ” are the best rneans for producing 
large volumes of wind of relatively small but steady pressure ; 
“bellows ” are indicated in the case of work on a relatively small 
scale requiring moderate wind pressure; while the “cylinder blast” 
comes in where large masses of high-pressure wind are required. 
Two highly interesting blowing-machines, however, are omitted in 
that article, which may be shortly described here. 

_The_^ “Water Blast” CWasscrtroramelgehlase) is interesting 
historically, having been used metallurgically in Hungary for 
many centuries. A mass of water, stored up in a reservoir, is made 
to fall down continuously through a high narrow vertical shaft 
having air-holes at its npper end. The verticak column of water 
simks in air through these holes and carries it down with it into a 
kind of inverted tub standing in a reservoir kept at a constant 
level. Air and water there separate, the former flowing away 
through a pipe into a wind-box, from which it is led to its destina- 
tion. 


The “Cagniardelle” (figs. 5, 6), so called from its inventor Cagniard 
Latour, also utilizes water to carry air, but in quite another way. By 
means of a round shaft passing through its axis, a cylindrical drum 
of sheet-metal is suspended slantingly in a mass of water, so that the 
lower end is fully immersed, while of the upper end the segment 
above the tipper side of the shaft is uncovered. The space between 
shaft and drum is converted into a very wide screw-shaped canal by 
a band of slieet-metal hermetically fixed edgeways to the tw'o. Both 
the top and the bottom end of the drum are partially closed by flat 





Fig. 5. — Cagniardelle. 


bottoms soldered or riveted to the respective edges ; the lower 
one leaves a ring-shaped opening between its edge and the shaft, 
W'hich serves for the introduction of a fixed air-pipe bent so as to 
reach up to near the top of the drum’s air-space ; in the upper 
bottom three quadrants are closed, the fourth is open. Supposing 
the screw-canal, traced from below, to go from the left to the right, 
the drum is made to revolve in the same '.sense, and the effect is that, 
in each revolution, the screw-canal at its top end swallows a certain 
volume of air which, by the succeeding entrance of the water — which, 
of course, moves relatively to the screw 
— is pushed towards and ultimately into 
the air-space at the bottom end. The 
Cagniardelle yields a perfectly continu- 
ous blast, and, as it is not encumbered 
with any dead resistances except the 
friction of the shaft against its bearings 
(which can be reduced to very little) 
and the very slight friction of the water 
against the screw-canal, it utilizes a 
very large percentage of the energy 
spent on it. This percentage, accord- 
ing to experiments by Schwamkrug, 
amounts to from 75 -to 84 '6 ; in tlie 
case of the cylinder-blast it is 60 to 65 per cent. ; with hcdlows, 
about 40 per cent. ; with the “ ’Wassertrommelgebliiso” 10 to 15 per 
cent. Hence the “ Wassertrommelgehlase ” stands last in rcdative 
efficiency ; but we must not forget that it alone directly utilizes 
native enei'gy, while, in the cylinder blast, for examjile, 100 units 
of work done by the steam-engine involve a vastly greater energy 
spent on the engine as heat. 

To maintain a desired temperature iii a given furnace charged in 
a certain manner, the introduction of a certain volume of air per 
unit of time is necessary. But this quantity, in a given blowing- 
machine, is determined by the over-pressure of the wind, a.y 
measured by a manomete r, the ve locity of the wind being approxi- 
mately proi)orfcional to \/M/(B-l-M), where M stands for the height 
of the mercury-manometer, and B for that of the barometer. 
Hence the practical metallurgist, in adjusting his blast, lias notliing 
to do but to see that the xnanoraeter shows the reading which, by 
previous trials, has been proved. to yield an adequate supply of wind. 

Fuel . — lu some isolated cases the ore itself, by its combustion, 
■supplies the necessary heat for the operation to be performed upon 
it. Thus, for instance, the roasting of blaekbaiid, iron-stone is 
effected by simply piling up the ore and setting firo to it, so that 
the ore is at the same time its own furnace and fuel in the 
Bessemer process of steel-making, the burning carbon of the pig- 
iron supplies the heat necessaiy for its own combustion ; and a 
similar process has been tried experimentally, and not without 
success, for the -working up of certain kinds of pyrites. But, as a 
rule, the high temperatures required for the working of ores are pro- 
duced by the combustion of extraneous fuel, such as wood, wood- 
charcoal, coal, coke. Of these four, wood-chareoal is of the widest 
applicability, but not much used in Britain on account of its 
high price. High-class coke or imre anthracite, volume for volume. 
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gives the highest temperature. Wood or coal is indicated when a 
voluminous flame is one of the requisites. Obviously' fuel of the 
same kind and quality mves a higher calorific intensity when, before 
use, it is deprived by drying of its moisture, or when it is used in 
conjunction with a hot instead of a cold blast. This latter prin- 
ciple, as every one knows, is largely discounted in the manufacture 
of 'pig-iron, where nowadays coal, with the help of the hot blast, 
is made to do what formerly could only be effected with charcoal or 
coke. For further information see Fuel and Iron. 

Ch&mical OperaZiona . — In regard to processes of amalgamation 
and to wet-way processes, we have nothing to add to what was given 
in a previous paragraph ; ^ we therefore here confine ourselves, in 
the main, to pyro-chemical operations. 

The method to be adapted for the extraction of a metal from its 
ore is determined chiefly, though not entirely, by the nature of the 
non -metallic component with which the metal is combined. The 
simplest case is that of the reguline ores where there is no non- 
metallic element. The important cases are those of Gold, Bismuth, 
and Mercury (y.u). 

Oxides, Eydratea, Carbonates, and Silicates. — All iron and tiu ores 
proper fall under this heading, which, besides, comprises certaia ores 
of copper, of lead, and of zinc. In any case the first step consists 
in subjecting the crude ore to a roasting process, the object of which 
is to remove the water and carbonic acid, and bum away, to some 
extent at least, what there may be of sulphur, arsenic, or organic 
matter. The residue consists of an impure (perhaps a very impure) 
oxide of the respective metal, which in all cases is reduced by treat- 
ment with fuel at a high temperature. Should the metal be present 
in the sUieate form, lima must be added in the smelting to remove 
the silica and liberate the oxide. 

In the case of zinc the temperature required for the reduction lies 
above the boiling point of the metal ; hence the mixture of ore and 
reducing agent (cnarcoal is generally used) must be heated in a 
retort combined with the necessary condensing apparatus. In all 
the other cases the redaction is effected in the fire itself, a'tower- 
shaped blast, furnace being preferably used. The furnace ia charged 
with alternate layers of fuel and ore (or rather ore and flu.t, see be- 
low), and the whole kindled from below. The metallic oxide, 
partly by the direct action of the carbon with which it is in contact, 
hut principally by that of the carbonic oxide produced in the lower 
strata from the oxygen of the blast and the hot carbon there, is re- 
duced to the metallic state ; the metal fuses and runs down, with 
the slag, to the bottom of the furnace, whence both are withdrawn 
by the periodic opening of plug-holes provided for the purpose. 

Sulphides. — Iron, copper, lead, zinc, mercuiy, silver, and anti- 
mony very frequently present themselves in this state of combin- 
ation, as components of a very numerous family of ores which may 
be divided into two sections : (1) such as substantially consist of 
simple sulphides, as iron pyrites (FeSj,), galena (PhS), zinc blende 
(ZnS), cinnabar (HgS) ; and (2) complex sulphides, such as the 
various kinds of sulphureous copper ores (all substantially com- 
pounds or mixtui'es of sulphides of copper and iron) ; bournonite, 
a complex sulphide of lead, antimony, and copper ; rotligiltigerz, 
sulphide of silver, antimony, and arsenic ; fahlerz, sulphides of 
arsenic and antimony, combined with sulphides of copper, silver, 
iron, zinc, mercury, silver ; and mixtures of these ana other sul- 
phides with one another. 

In the treatment of a sulphureous ore, the first step as a rule is 
to subject it to oxidation by roasting it in a reverberatory or other 
furnace, which, in the first instance, leads to the burning away of at 
least part of the arsenic and part of the sulphur. The effect on the 
several individual metallic sulphides (supposing only one of these 
to be present) is as follows : — 

1. Those of silver (AggS) and mercury (HgS) yield sulphurous 
acid gas and metal ; in the case of silver, sulfate is formed as an 
intermediate product, at low temperatures. Metallic mercury, in 
the circumstances, goes oflf os a vapour, which is collected and con- 
densed ; silver remains as a regulus, hut pure sulphide of silver is 
hardly ever worked. 

2. Sulphides of iron and zinc yield the oxides FegOg and EnO as 
final products, some basic sulphate bei^ formed at the earlier stages, 
more especially in the case of zinc. The oxides can be reduced by 
carbon. 

- S. The sulphides of lead and, copper yield, the former a mixture 
of oxide and normal sulphate, the latter one of oxide and basic 
sulphate. Sulphate of lead is stable at a red heat ; sulphate of 
copper breaks up into oxide, sulphurous acid, aud oxygen. In 
practice, neither oxidation process is ever pushed to the end; it is 
stopped as soon as the mixture of xoasting-uroduot and unchanged 
sulphide contains oxy^n and sulphur in tne ratio of Og : S. The 
access of air is then stopped and the whole heated to a higher 
temperature, when the potential SOg actually goes off as sulphm’ous- 
aciiigas and the whole of the metal is eliminated as such. This 
me-^od is largely utilized in the smelting of lead (from galena) and 
of copper from copper pyrites. In the latter case, however, the 

^ Examples are girea in Gonn and Coma. See also Silver. 
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sulphide Cii^ has first to be produced from the ore, which is done 
substantially as follows. Tlie ore is roasted, with silica until a 
certain proportion of the snlj^hur is bnrned away as SOo, while a 
coiTcsponding proportion of oxygen has gone to the metal part of 
the ore. Kow it so liappens that copper has a far greater affinity for 
sulphur than iron has ; nence any locally produced oxide of copper, 
as long as sufficient sulphide of iron is left, is sure to be reconverted 
into sulphide, and* the final result is that, while a large quantity of 
oxidized iron passes into the slag, all the copper and part of the iron 
separate out as a mixed regulus of CugS and FeS (“mat”). This 
regains, by being fused up repeatedly Avith oxidized copper ores or 
rich copper slags (virtually with CuO and silica), gradually yields 
up the AMole of its iron, so that ultimately a fegffius of pure subsul- 
phide of copper, CugS (“fine mat ”), is obtained, Avhidi is worked 
up for metal as above explained. 

4. Sulphide of antimony, when roasted in air, is converted into 
a kind of alloy of sulphide and oxide ; the same holds for iron, 
only its oxysulphide is quite readily converted into the pure 
oxide FcjOg by further roasting. Oxj'sulphide of antimony, -by 
suitable processes, can be reduced to metal, but these processes are 
rarely uffid, because the same end is far more easily obtained by 
“precipitation,” i.e., withdrawing the sulphur by fusion AA-ith 
metallic iron, forming metallia antimony and sulphide of iiou. 
Both products fuse, but readily jjart, because fused antimony is 
far heavier than fused sulphide of iron is. A precisely similar 
method is used occasionally for the reduction of lead from galena. 
Sulj>hide of lead Avhen fused together with metallic iiun in the 
proportion of 2Fe rlPbS yields a regulus (=lPb) and a “mat” 
FeoS, which, however, on cooling, decomposes into FeS parts of 
ordinary sulphide and Fe parts of finely divided iron, What wo 
have just been e^lainiug are only two special cases of a more 
general metallurgic proposition. According to Foumet, anyone of 
the metals copper, iron, tin, zinc, lead, silver, antimony, arsenic, 
in graeral, is capable of desulphuriziug or precipitating (at least 
paitially) any of the others that follows it in the series jnst given, 
and it does so the more readily and completely the greater the 
number of intervening terms. Hence, supposing a complete mix- 
ture of these metals to be melted down under circumstances admit- 
ting of only a pai’tial sulphuration of the Avhole, the copper has the 
best chance of passing into the “ mat,” while the areenic is the 
first to he eliminated as such, or, iu the presence of oxidants, as 
oxide. 

Arsenides. — ^Although arsenides are amongst the commonest 
irapmities of ores generally, ores consisting essentially of arsenides 
are comparatively rare. The moat important of them are certain 
double arsenides of cobalt and nickel, which in practice, however, 
are alAArays contaminated Avith the arsenides or other compounds of 
foreign metals, such as iron, manganese, &c. The general mode of 
worMng these ores is as folloAVS. The ore is first roasted by itself, 
when a part of the arsenic goes off as such and as oxide (both 
volatile), while a complex of lower arsenides remains. This residue 
is now subjected to careful oxidizing fusion in the presence of glass 
or some other fusible solvent for metallic bases. The effect is that 
the several metals are oxidized away and pass into the slag (as 
silicates) in the folloAviug order, — first the manganese, secondly the 
iron, thirdly the cobalt, lastly (and very slowly) the nickel j and 
at any stage tbe as yet unoxidized residue of arsenide assumes the 
form of a fused regulos, which sinks down through the slag as a 
“speis.”^ (This term, as will readily be understood, has tbe same 
meaning in reference to arsenidesas “mat” has in regard to sulphides.) 
By stopping the process at the right moment, we can produce a 
speis which contains only cobalt and nickel, and if at this stage 
also the flux is renewed Ave can further produce a speis which con- 
tains only nickel and a 'slag which subrtantially is one of cobalt 
only. The composition of the apeises generally varies from AsM8j,j 
to AsMeg, where ‘ ‘ Me ” means one atomic weight of metal in toto, 
so that in geneml IMe^aFe-f yCo-1-slfi, where ar+y -fa— 1. The 
siliceous cobalt is utilized as a blue pigment called “smalte”; the 
nickel-speis is Avorked up for nietal, preferably by wet processes. 

Minor Heagents. — Besides the oxidmngand reducing agents natu- 
rally present in the fire, and the “ flaxes ” added for the production 
of slags, there are various minor reagents , of which the more im- 
portant may be noticed here. One — ^namely, metallic iron as a 
desnlphurizer— has already been referred to. 

Oxide of lead, PbO (litharge), is largely used as an oxidizing agent. 
At a red heat, when it melts, it readily attacks all metals, except 
silver and gold, the general result being the formation of a mixed 
oxide and of a mixed regulus, a distrSmtion, in other words, of 
both the lead and the metal acted on between sl^ and regnlus. 
More important and more largely utilized is its action on metallic 
sulphides, which, in general, results in the formation of three 
things besides sulphurous acid gas, auz., a mixed oxide slag includ- 
ing the excess of litharge, a regulns of lead (APhich may include 
bismuth and otlier more readily reducible metals), ana, if the 
litharge is not sufficient for a complete oxidation, a *'mat” 
compneing the more readily aulpburizahle metals. Oxide of lead, 
being a most powerful solvent for metallic oxides generally, is also 
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largely nsed. for tlie separation, of silver or gold from tiaae metallie 
oxides. 

Metallic lead is to metals generally; -what oxide of lead is to 
metallio oxides. It aecordingly is available as a solvent for so to 
say up small particles of metal diJ&ised througliout a mass 

of slag or other dross, and uniting them into one reg^us. 
natiir^y loads ns to consider the process of “ cupellation,” ■wMeh. 
discounts the solvent povrers of both matallic lead and its oxide. 
This process serves for the extraction of gold and silver from their 
alloys with base metals such as copper, antimony, &;c. The first 
step is to fuse up the alloy with a certain proportion of lead, which 
is determined by the weight of base metal to be eliminated, and 
is always sufficient to produee a lead-alloy of low fusing point This 
alloy is heated on a shallow dish-shaped bed of bone earth to red- 
ness, and at this temperature subjected to the action of air. The 
base metds (copper, &c,) are oxidized away, the first portions as an 
infusible scum containing Uttla oxide of lead, the latter in the form 
of a solution in molten litharge. Lead is, in general, less omdiz- 
able than the other base metals; hence the last instalment of liquid 
litharge which runs off is pure, and the ultimately remaining regn- 
lus consists of silver and gold only. These latter maybe separated 
by nitric acid or boiling oil of vitriol, which converts the silver into 
soluble salts and leaves the gold. 

Oxide of iron, and also bmoxLde of manganese, are used for the 
deearburation of pig-iron. The oxyg;en of the reagent hums the 
carbon of the pig into carbonic acid, while the metal of the 
reagent becomes iron and leO or MnO respectively, the oxides 
uniting with the silica added as such, or formed by the oxidation 
of the silicon of the pig, into a. fusible slog. 

Iron pyrites, FeSg, is employed for the preliminary concentration 
of traces of gold diffused throughout slags or base ores. The reagent, 
through the action of the heat, gives up one-half of its sulphm’, 
which reduces part of the metalEc oxides present. The gold and 
silver unite with what is left of protosulphide of iron (FeS^) into a 
mat, which, is then worked up for the nohle metals. 

Fluxes . — Practically speaking, all ores are coutamiuated vtith 
more or less of gangue, whidi in general consists of infusible 
matter, and consequently, if left unheeded in the reduction of 
the metallic part of the ore, would retain more or less of the metal 
disseminated through it, or at best foul the furnace. To avoid this, 
the ore as it goes into the furnace is mixed with “fluxes” so 
selected as to convert the gangue into a fusible “slag,” which 
readily runs down, through the fuel with the regultis and sepaiatea 
from the latter. Tffie quality and proportion of flux should, if pos- 
sible, be so chosen that the formation of the slag seta in only after 
tie metal has been reduced and molten ; or else port of the basic 
oxide of the metal to be extracted maybe dissolved by the slag and 
its reduction thus be prevented or retarded. Slags are not, as one 
might be inclined to think, a necessary evil; if an ore were free from 
gangue we should add gangue and flux from without to producoa sl^ 
Because one of its functions is to form a layer on the regulus which 
protects it against the further action of the blast or furnace gases. 
Fluxes may DS arranged under the three heads of (1) fluor-spar 
(which is sui generis), (3) basic fluxes, and (3) acid fluxes. 

Fluor-spar owes its name to the facility with which it fuses up at 
■ a red heat with silica, sulphates of lime and barium, and a few 
-other infusible substances into homogeneous masses. It shows 
little tendency to dissolve basic oxides, such as lime, &c. One part 
of fluor-spar liquefies about half apart of silica, four parts of sulphate 
of lime, and one and a half .parts of sulphate of baryta. Upon these 
facts its wide application in moMluray is founded. 

Carbonate of soda (or potash) may be said to be tbe most power- 
ful of basic fluxes. It dissolves silica and all silicates into fusible 
glasses. On the other hand, horox may be taken as a type for the 
aoid fluxes. At a red heat, when, it forms a viscid fluid, it readily 
dissolves up all basic oxides into fusible complex borates. Now 
the gangue of an ore in general consists eith^ of some h^ic 
material such os carbonate of lime (or magnesia), fscnc' oxide, 
alumina, Sio., or of silica (quartz) or some more or less add silicate, 
or else of a mixture of the two classes of bodies. So any kind of 
gangue might be liquefied by means of borax or by means of alkalme 
carbonote ; but neither of the two is used otherwise than for assay- 
ing ; what the practical metal-smelter does is to add to a hade 
gan^e the proportion of silica, and to an acid ore the proportion of 
fivnft j .or, in^eetly, of ferrous or perhaps manganous oxide, which it 
may need for, the formation of a slag of the proper polities. The 
slag miMt posfleM the proper degree of saturation. In other words, 
talong SiOa -t-fiMeO (where MeO means an. equivalent of base) as a 
foxmiua for the potential sli^, n must have tiie proper value. If 
is too small, i,s,, if the slag is too aoid; it may oissblve up part of 
the metal to be brought out as a silicate ; if is too great, the 
slag too hade, it may refuse to dissolve, for instance, the ferrous oxide 
which is meant to go into it, and tjiie oxide will then he reduoed| 
and its metad (iron in our example) contaminate the regulus. In 
fofarenee to the problem under oiscussion, it is worth noting, that 
of lead and copper are more readily reduced to’ metals than 
^xide of iron FejOg is to FeO, the latter more readily to FaO than 


FeO itself to metal, and FeO more readily to metal than n _ 
oxide is. Oxide of naln inm (lime) is not reducible at all. The 
order of basicity in the oxides (their readiness to go into the slag) is 
precisely the reverse. 

Most slags being, as we have seen, complex silicates, it is a most 
important problem of scientific metallurgy to determine the relations 
in this class of bodies between chemical composition on the one 
hand and fusibility and solvent power for certain oxides (CaO, FeO, 
SiO, &o.) on the other. Now the composition of a silicate can be 
stated in an infinite number of ways ; but tbere must be oue mode 
of formulation which reduces the law to its simplest teims. The 
mode adapted by metallurgists is something like the following. If 
we start with the quantity HgOlo of muriatic acid or the quantity 
HaSO. of sulphuric acid, it is clear that to convert either into a 
normS. salt we require such a quantity of base as will convert the 
Ha of the aoid completely into water; but the quantity of base that 
does so is that containing one atomic weight of oxygen. Hence it 
is reasonable to define the quantities K 2 O of potash,^ NcUjO of soda,^ 
CaO of liTTia, MgO of magnesia, FeO of ferrous oxide, |Al}Oo( —alO) 
of alumina, peaOg(=feO) of ferric oxide, as representing en ch “.one 
equivalent ” of base also in, reference to silica, although silica has a 
characteristically indefinite basicity. Most sla^ are alloys or com- 
pounds of silicates of AlgOg or F^Os, and of suioates of protoxides 
(GaO, &c.), hence their general composition is 

w(E0 +ajSiOj) -t-TO[(fe or al)0 -fajSiOa] ; 

• This introduction will enable tbe reader to understand the 
following mode of classifying and naming composition in silicates. 
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The 'names axe the metallurmc ones ; scientific chemists designate 
Glass I. as orthosilicates, Class II. as metasilicates, Class III. as sesqui- 
silicates. In the formule M stands for Ca, Fe, &c., or for al- 
■|A1, fe«|Fe, &c.; or, shortly, MO for one equivalent of base ns 
above defined. It should be possible to represent each quality of a 
silicate as a function of <e, — , andof the nature of the individual bases 
m . « V 

that make up the BO and (fe or al),0 respectively. Our actual 
knowledge fans far short of this possibility. The problem, m fact, 
is a very tough one, the more so as it is compheated by the existence 
of aluiniuates, compounds such as AlaOs* SCaO, in which the alumina 
plays tile part of acid, and the occasional existence of compounds 
of fluorides and silicates in certain slo^s. The following notes on 
the fusihility of simple silicates are taken from Plattner's researches. 

Of the Hme silicates, the tri-silicate melts at 2100“ C., the bi- 
silicate at 2160°. ... . 

Magnesia silicates are most refractory. The hi-silicato and tn- 
silicate melt in the oxyhydrogen flame at 2260°. 

Of manganous silicates, the easily fusible bi-silicato is yellow or 
•red; the tri-silicate is more refractory. 

Of cuprous (OujO) silicates, the bi-silicate is violet, and molts 
pretty easily; the singulo-silicate is red, deuse, and rather rofractoiy. 

Cupric silicates, as slags, hardly exist, — the CuO being always 
reduced to at least CugO. 

Lead silicates all melt readily into yellowish' tinnsparent glasses. 
But they have no standing as slags. 

As regards the ferrous silicates, the singulo-silicate (orthosilicate) 
fuses at 1790° (this is about the composition of iron-puddling slag) ; 
the bi-silicate is less readily fusible. 

Ferric silicates (unmixed) do not exist oa slags, — the F 02 O 3 being 
reduced in ■^0 to to IFeO, although FegOs occasionally replaces 
part of the AlgOg in complex silicates. 

Alumina silicates are all infusible in even the hottest fuimaco 
fires. They begin to soften in the oxyhydrogen flume at about 
2400°. But certain alnminates, for instance the salt 3 CaO. IAI^Ob 
according to Sefstrdm, melt at furnace heats. 

The fusing points of mixtures of two simple silicates cannot be 
calculated fi’om those of the components. In many easos it is lower 
than either of the latter two. Thus for instance moat moguoaia- 
lime silicates toe,— the bi-s^icate combination (Mg, Ca)OSiOg moat 
readily. t. a, • 

Alnun'na silicates become fusible by addition of n sufficient pro- 
portion of silicate of lime at about 1918*. The singulo-silicate aud 
m-silicate combinations melt into grey glasses. Magnesia acts like 
lime, and so, in a, more limited sense, do ferrous and manganous 
oxides ; but their double compoipidB with AlgOj and siUoa are more 
viscid when toed. 

■ Plattner’s work is a bold attempt to deal synthetically with the 
problem here presented, but it does not go tiie length of even an 
approximate solution. No one seems to have done much to coa- 
tihue it ; hence in the meantime the metallurgiat hoe, for his 


1 Few slags contain more tljon traces of olkallos. 
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guidance, to rely on the veiy numerous analyses wliich have been 
made of slogs actually produced (by the rule of thumb) in successful 
metallurgical operations. For some of such slags also Plattner has, 
determined the fusing points. He found for (1) Freiberg lead slag, 
9RO, 3alO, SSiOjj ; oxygen-ratio, 8:4; melting-point at 1317° C. ; 
(2) Freiberg emde slog, 15KO, 3alO, ISSiOo ; oxygen-ratio, 1:1; 
melting-pomt at 1331° C. ; (3) Freiberg black-copper slag, 24FeO, 
AlaQa, IbSiOj ; oxygen-ratio, 9 : 10 ; melting-point at 1338° C. ; 
(4) High-fumace slag, 6CaO, 3alO, 9Si02; oxygen-ratio, 1:1; 
melting-point at 1431° C.^ 

Metcdlurgic Assaying . — To assay an ore originally meant to 
execute a set of tentative experiments on a small scale in order to 
find out the proper mode of ■working it practically. But noTvadays 
the term is al-ways used in the sense of an analysis carried out to 
determine the money- value of an ore. For this purpose, in many 
cases it is sufficient to determine the percentages of the metals for 
■which the ore is meant to he worked But sometimes nothing 
short of a complete analysis ■will do. This holds more especially of 
ores of iron. As this metal is cheap, the value of an ore containing 
it depends as much on the nature and relative quantities of the im- 
purities as on the percentage of metaL The proved absence of sulphur 
and phosphorus may be worth more than an additional 5 par cent, 
of iron, which latter again would perhaps not compensate for the 
proved presence of a large percenlage of uncombmodT silica. 

^ assay to be of any vmue must start ■with a fair sample of the 
ohfoct of sale. The fulfilment of this condition in all cases is 
difficult. The general method is, from say a given ship load of ore, 
to take out (say) half a ton of ore from a large number of different 
places and to crush this large sample into small fragments of uniform 
size, which are well shovelled up together. From different parts of 
this ore-heap a sample of the second order — amounting to, say, 20 
lb — is then dra^wn, and rendered more homogeneous by finer powder- 
ing and mixing. From this sample of the second (or perham from 
one of the third) order quantities of 1 or 2 lb are hottled up for 
assaying. At the same time the mois^ture of the ore is determined, 
on a lai’ge scale, by some conventional method, such as the drying of 
1 or 2 lb in an open hasm at 100° 0., and weighing of the residue as 
dry ore. This is done at the sampling place hy the firms coneerned- 
The assayer further pounds up 'and mixes his sample, and then pro- 
ceeds to determine the percentages of moisture and metal in his own 
■way. He has always the choice between two methods, the dry and 
the wet. For the majority of gold or silver ores, and for cobalt and 
nickel ores almost as a rule, certain dry-process tests are x»referred 
as the most exact analytically. In almost all other cases it may be 
said that the wet method is susceptible of the higher degree of pre- 
cision, yet even in some of those eases the old dry-process tests are 
preferred to the present day. For instance, all copper ores in the 
British Isles are sold hy tiro result of the Swansea assay, a kind 
of imitation of the process of sulphureous copper-ore smelting; and 
this, singularly, is adhered to even in the case of such cupruerous 
jnaterials as are worked Jjy tlie 'vret way, although the Swansea 
assay is well known to lose about 1 per cent, of the copper present. 

A copper-smelter therefore had better buy 6 per cent, than 10 per 
cent, copper-pyrites ciuders, because in the fii-st case he pays only 
for four-fifths, while in the latter he must pay for nine-tenths of 
the copper present. To compensate for this anomaly, empirical 
methods have been contrived tor calculating prices. (W. D.)- 

METALS. The earliest e-vidence of a knoTdedge aad 
use of metals is found in the prehistoric implements of 
the so-called Bronze and Iron ages. In the earhest periods 
of written history, however, we meet 'with a number of 
metals in addition to these two. The Old’ Testament 
mentions six metals — gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, and 
lead. The Greeks, in addition to -these and to bronze, 
came also to know mercury; and the same set of metals, 
•without additions, forms the list of the Arabian chemists 
of the Sth'and of the "Western chemists of the 13th cen- 
tury. During the 15th century Basilius Yalentinus dis- 
eovered antimony; he also speaks of zinc and bismuth, 
but their individuality was established only at a later period. 
About 1730-40 the Swede Brand discovered arsenic and 
cobalt (the former is not reckoned a metal by modem 
chemists), while the Englishman Ward recognized the 
individu^fcy of platinum, Nickel was discovered in 1774 
by CronStedt, manganese in 1774 by Scheele. The 
brothers D’Elhnjart, in 1783, prepared tungsten; fijehn, 
in 1782, isolated molybdenum from molybdic oxide, where 

^ For fiutiier information on slags, see Berthier, Traiti dea esaais par 
la voie iMia ; 'Winkler, JSrfaJmingaa&tse llfier die BUdung der 
ScKlackm<, Frei'berg, 1827 ; Plattner, Vorleaungen iiber allgemeine 
Suttenkandat i. 2S-.ssf.; Percy, Metodlwgy. 
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its existence had been conjecturally asserted by Bergmann 
in 1781, Uranium, as a new element, -nns discovered by 
Klaproth in 1789 ; but his metallic ‘‘ uranium,” after having 
been accepted as a metal by aU chemists until 1841, was 
then recognized as an oxide by Peligot, who subsequently 
isolated the true metal. Tellurium was discovered by Muller 
von Beichenbach in 1782 (again by Klaproth in 1798); 
titanium, by Klaproth in 1795 ; chromium, by Yauquelin 
in i797 ; tantalum, by Hatchett in 1801, and by Ekeberg 
in 1802. Palladium, rhodium, iridium, and osmium 
(which four metals always accompany platinum in its ores) 
were discovered, the first two by Wollaston in 1803, the 
other two by a number of chemists ; but their peculi^ty 
was established chiefly by Smithson Tennant. 

After Davy, in 1807 and 1808, had recognized the 
alkalies and alkaUne earths as metallic oxides, the existence 
of metals in aU basic earths became a foregone conclusion, 
which was verified sooner or later in aU cases. But the 
discovery of alnmininm. by Wohler in 1828, and -that of 
magnesium by Bussy in 1829, claim special mention. 
Cadmium, a by no means rare hea-vy metal, was discovered 
only in 1818, by Stromeyer. 

Of the large number of discoveries of rare metals which 
have been made in more recent times only a few can be 
mentioned, as marking new departures in research or offer- 
ing other special points of interest. Eu 1861 Bunsen and 
Kmchhoff, by means of the method of spectrum analysis, 
which they had worked out shortly before, discovered two 
new alkali-metals which they called caesium and rubidium. 
By means of the same methi^ Oookes, in 1861, discovered 
thallium ; Eeich and Richter, in 1863, indium; and Lecoq 
de Boisbandran, in 1875, gallium. The existence of the 
last-named metal had been maintained, theoretically, by 
MendelejefE, as early as 1871. The existence of vanadium 
was proved in 1830 by Sefstrom ; but what he, and sub- 
sequently Berzelius, looked upon as the element was, in 
1867, proved to be really an oxide by Roseoe, who also 
succeeded in isolating the true metaL 

The development of earlier notions on the constitution 
of metals and their genetic relation to one another forms 
the most interesting chapter in the history of chemistry 
(see ALOHEMTr). W^t modern science has to say on the 
matter is easily sta'ted : all metals- properly so called (t.e., 
all metals not aUoys) are elementary substances; hence, 
chemically speaking, they are not “ constituted ” at all, and 
no two can be related to each other genetically in any way 
whatever. Our scientific instinct shrinks from embracing 
this proposition as final ; but in the meantime it must be 
accepted as correctly formulating our ignorance on the 
subject. AJl metallic elements agree in thus that they form 
'each at least one basic oxide, or, what comes to the same 
thing, one chloride, stable in opposition to liquid water. 
This at once suggests an obvious definition of metals as a 
class of substances, but the definition would be highly 
artificial and objectionable on principle, because when we 
speak of metals we think, not of their accidental chemical 
relations, but of a certain sum of mechanical and physical 
properties which unites them aE into one natural family. 
What these properties are we shaU now endeavour to 
explain. 

All metals, when exposed in on inert atmosphere to a 
sufficient temperature, assume the form of liquids, whici 
all present the following characteristic properties. Thej 
are (at least practically) non-transparent ; they reflect lighi 
in a peculiar manner, producing what is called “ metaUn 
lustre.” "When kept in non-metallic vessels they take the 
shape of a convex meniscus. These Uq-oids, when 6xpose<3 
to higher temperatures, some sooner otiiers later, pa^ intc 
vapours. What these vapours are like is not . known ir 
many cases, since, as a rul^ they can be produced only a1 
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very high, temperatures, precluding the. use of transparent 
vessels. Silver vapour is blue, potassium vapour is green, 
many others (mercury vapour, for instance) are colourless. 
The liquid metals, when cool^ down sufficiently, some at 
lower others at higher temperatures, freeze into compact 
solids, endowed with the (relative) non-transparency and 
the lustre of their liquids. These frozen metals in general 
form compact masses consisting of aggregates of crystals 
belonging to the regular or rhombic or (more rarely) the 
quadratic system. But in many cases the crystals are so 
closely packed as to produce an apparent absence of all 
structure. Compared vrith non-metallic solids, they in 
general are good conductors of heat and of electricity. 
But their most characteristic, though not perhaps their 
most general, property is that they combine in themsdves 
the apparently incompatible properties of elasticity and 
rigidity on the one hand and plasticity on the other. To 
tins remarkable combination of properties more than to 
anything else the ordinary metals owe their wide applica- 
tion in the mechanical arts. In former times a high 
specific gravity used to be quoted as one of the characters 
of the genus ; but this no longer holds, since we have come 
to know of a whole series of metals which float on water. 
Let us now proceed to see to what degree the mechanical 
and physical properties 'of the genus are developed in the 
several individual metals. 

Non-Trampctrency. — This, in the case of even the solid 
metals, is perhaps only a very low degree of transparency. 
In regard to gold this has been proved to be so gold leaf, 
or thin films of gold produced chemically on glass plates, 
transmit light with a green colour. On the other hand, 
those infinitely thin films of silver which can be produced 
chemically on glass surfaces are absolutely opaque. Very 
,t]^ films of liquid mercury, according to Melsens, transmit 
light with a violet-blue colour j also thin films of copper 
are said to be translucent. ' Other metals, so far as we 
know, have not been more exactly investigated in this 
direction. 

Colour. — Gold is yellow ; copper is red j silver, tin, and 
some others are pure wMte; ^e majority exhibit some 
modification or other of grey. 

Befiesdon, of LigM. — Polished metallic surfaces, like 
those of other solids, divide any incident ray into two 
parts, of which one is refracted while the other is reflected, — 
with this difference, however, that the former is completely 
absorbed, and that the latter, in regard to polarization, is 
quite differently affected.^ The degree of absorption is 
different for different metals. According to Jamin, the 
remaining intensity, after, oiie and ten successive perpeu- 
dicukjT reflexions respectively , from the : me’te.l-mirrors 
named, is as follows (original intensity = 1) r — 
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This shovvs the great superiority of silver as a reflecting 
medium, especially in the case of repeated reflexion. 

Crystalline Form . — Most (perhaps all) metals are capable 
of cr^tallization, andin most cases isolated crystals can be 
produced by judioiously^ inarmed partial freezing. The 
crystals belong to the ’following systems : — re^idar system, 
— solver,, gold, palladium, mercury, copper, iron, lead j 
quadratic sysfm, — tin, potassium; rJi/mUc syk&n — anti- 
mony, bismu^ tellurium,, zinc, magnesium. 

. Sti'uciure . — Perhaps all metals, in the shape which they 
issuiae in freezing, ar^ cjystallifle, only me degree of 

; ’ ^ This jujiy be the cause of the -peculiarity of raetallio lustre. I 
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visibility of the crystalline arrangement is very different 
in different metals, and even in the same metal varies 
according to the slowness of solidification and other 
circumstances. 

Of the ordinary metals, antimony, bismuth, and zinc 
may be mentioned as exhibiting a very distinct crystalline 
structure: a bar-shaped ingot readily breaks, and the 
crystal faces are distinctly visible on the fracture. Tin 
also is crystalline : a thin bar, when bent, “ creaks ” 
audibly from the sliding of the crystal faces over one 
another ; but the bar is not easily broken, and exhibits an 
apparently non-crystalline fracture. — Class I. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, alnminium, cadmium, iron 
.(pure), nickel, and cobalt are practically amorphous, the 
cryst^ (where they exist) being so closely packed as to 
produce a virtually homogeneous mass. — Class 11. 

The great contrast in apparent structure between cooled 
ingots of Class I. and of Class IL appears, however, to be 
owing chiefly to the fact that, while the latter crystallize in the 
regular system, metals of Class I. form rhombic or quadratic 
crystals. Regular crystals expand equally in all directions ; 
rhombic and quadratic ores expand differently in different 
directions. Hence, supposing the crystals immediately 
after their formation to be in absolute contact with one 
another all round, then, in the case of Class II., such con- 
tact will be maintained on cooling, while in the case of 
Class I. the contraction along a given straight line will in 
general have different values in any two neighbouring 
crystals, and the crystals consequently become, however 
sightly, detached from one' another. The crystalline 
structure which exists on both sides becomes visible only 
in the metals of the first class, and only there manifests 
itself as brittleness. 

Closely related to the structure of metals is their degree 
of “plasticity” (susceptibility of being constrained into 
new forms without breach of continuity). This term of 
course includes as special cases the; qualities of “malle-, 
ability” (capability of being flattened out under the 
hammer) and “ ductility ” (capability of being drawn into 
wire) ; but it is weE at once to point out that these two 
special qualities do not always go parallel to each other, 
for this reason amongst others that ductility in a higher 
degree than malleability is determined by the tenacity of 
a metal. Hence tin and lead, though very malleable, are 
little ductile. The quality of plasticity is developed to 
very different degrees in different metais, and even in the 
same species it depends on temperature, and may be 
modified by mechanical or physical operations. A bar of 
zinc, for instance, as obtained by casting, is very brittle ; 
but when heated to 100“ or 160° C. it becomes sufficiently 
plastic to he roUed into the thinnest sheet or to be drawn 
into wire. Such sheet or ■wire then remains flexible after 
cooling-, the originally only loosely cohering crystals having 
got intertwisted and forc^ into absolute contact with one 
another, — an explanation supported by the fact that rolled 
zinc has a somewhat higher specific gravity (7*2) than the 
original ingot (6-9). The same metal, when heated to 
205° 0., becomes so brittle that it can he powdered in a 
mortar. Pure iron, copper, silver, and other metals are 
easily drawn into wire, or rolled into sheet, or flattened 
under the hammer. But all these operations render the 
metals harder, and detract from their plasticity. Their 
original softness can be restored to them by “annealing,” 
t.«., by heating them to redness and then quenching them 
in cold water. In the case of iron, however, this applies 
only if the metal is perfectly pure. If it contains a few 
parts of carbon per thousand, the annealing process, instead 
of softening the metal, gives it a “temper,” meaning a 
higher degree of hardness and elasticity (see below). 

What we have called olasticitv must not be mixed nn 
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■witli the notion of softness, vhicli means the degree of 
facility with which the plasticity of a metal can he dis- 
counted. Thus lead is far softer than silTer, and yet the 
latter is hy far the more plastic of the two. The now 
famous esqoeriments of Tresca {Confiptes Bendtis, lix. 754) 
show that the plasticity of certain metals at least goes 
considerably farther than had before been supposed. He 
operated with lead, copper, silver, iron, and some other 
metals. Round disks made of these substances were 
placed in a closely fitting cylindrical cavity drilled in 
a block of steel, the cavity having a circr^ aperture 
of two or four centimetres below. By means of an 
hydraulic press, applied to a superimposed piston, a 
pressure of 100,000 Idloa was made to act upon the disks, 
when the metal was seen, to “ flow ’’ out of the hole like a 
viscid liquid. In spite of the immense rearrangement of 
parts there was no breach of continuity. What came out 
below was a compact cylinder with a rounded bottom, 
consisting of so many layers superimposed upon one 
another. Parallel experiments with layers of dou^ or 
sand plus some connecting material proved that the 
particles in all cases mov^ along the same tracks as 
would he followed by a flowing cylinder of liquid. Of the 
better known metals potassium and sodium are the softest; 
they can be kneaded between the fingers like wax. After 
these foUow first thallium and then lead, the latter being 
the softest of the metals used in the arts. Among these 
the softness decreases in about the following order : — ^lead, 
pure silver, pure gol(^ tin, copper, aluminium, platinum, 
pure iron. As liquidity might be looked upon as the ne 
plus ultra of softness, this is the right place for stating 
that, while most metals, when heated up to their melting 
points, pass pretty abruptly from the solid to the liquid 
state, platinum and iron first assume, and throughout a 
long range of temperatures retain, a condition of viscous 
semi-solidity which enables two pieces of them to be 
“ welded ” together by pressure into one continuous mass. 
Potassium and sodium might probably be welded if tkeir 
surfaces could be kept clear of oxide. 

According to Prechtl, the ordinary metals, in regard to 
the degree of facility or perfection with which they can he 
hammered flat on the anvil, rolled out into ^eet, or 
drawn into wire, form the following descending series: — 


jETammering. 

Bollvng vnio Sheet. 

Drawing into Jf 

Lead. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Tin. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Einc. 

Tin. 

Copper, 

Silver. 

Lend 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Einc, 

Zinc. 

Platinum, 

Platinum. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Lead. 


To give an idea of what can he done in this way, it may 
be stated that gold can be beaten out to leaf of the thick- 
ness of that platinum, by judicious work, 

can be d^wn into wire tliick. 

By the hardness of a metal we mean the resistance 
which it offers to the file or to the engraver’s tool. Taking 
it in this sense, it does not necessarily measure, e.g., the 
resistance of a metal to abrasion by friction. Ihus, for 
instance, J 0 per cent, aluminium bronze is scratched by an 
edge-tool made of ordinary steel as used for knife-blades. 
And yet it has been found that the sets of needles used 
for perforating postage stamps last longer if made of 
aluminium bronze than they do if made of steel. 

Elasticity. — All metals are elastic to this extent that a change of 
form, brought about by stresses not exceeding certain limit values, 
win disappear on the stress being removed. Strains exceeding the 
“limit of elasticity" result in permanent deformation or (if suffi- 
ciently great) in rupture. Where this hrait lies is in no case pre- 
cisely Miown. According to Werthetmi (who has done more for 
our knowledge of the subject than any one" else) and Hodgkinson, 
1 Annaln dt OMmit et de Physique pi.], toL adl. 
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the real law seems to be pretty much as indicated by the two cnrres 
on the accompanj’ing diagram, where, in ref^erence to a metallic 
wire, stretched by an appended weight, the abscissa always means 
the numerical value P of the weight, the ordinate of the upper curve 
the total elonga- 
tion caused hy P, 
the ordinate of the 
lower curve that 
part of the elong- 
ation which re- 
mains when P is 
removed, so that 
the piece of the 
ordinate between 
the two curves 
gives the tempor- 
ary (“elastic”) ex- 
pansion. From 
P—0 up to a 
somewhat indefi- q 
nite point (a or A) 
both curves are nearly straight Hnes, the lower almost coinciding in 
its beginning with the axis of absciss® ; from that point onwards 
these two cuives approach each other, and at a short distance from 
the point of rupture they rapidly converge towards intersection . For 
any value of P which lies fairly on the safe side of A, we have ap- 
jiroximately 



where X means the elastic (or substantially the total) exmnsion, Z 
the length, and s' the sqnare section of the wire or cylindrical bar 
operated upon. The reciprocal of 6(viz. E— 1/e) is called the 
“modulus of elasticity." 

Wertheim has determined this constant for a large number of 
metals and alloys. He used three methods : one was to measure the 
elongations produced, in a wire of given dimensions, by a succession, 
of charges; the other two consisted in causing a measured bar to 
give off a musical note by (a) longitudinal and (6) transversal vibra- 
tion, and counting the %T,brations per second. The following table 
gives some of his results. Column 2 gives the constant E for 
millimetre and kilogramme. Hence 1000/E is the elongation in 
millimeti-es per metre length per kilo. Column 3 shows the charge 
causing a permanent elongation of 0 *05 mm. per metre, — ^which, 
for practical purposes, he takes as giving the limit of elasticily ; 
column 4 gives the hrealdng stram. Values of E in square 
brackets [ J are derived from ^db^ation experiments; the rest 
from direct measurements of elongations. ITumbers in round 
brackets { ) do not necessarily refer to the same specimen as the 
other data. 


Name 

E. 

For Wire of 1 Square nun. 
Section, "Weight (in 
EUos) causing 

Permanent 
Elongation 
of vcibn- 

Breakage. 

Lead, drawn 

1,803 

U-25 

2'1 

„ annealed 

1,727 

0-20 

1-8 

Onn, drawn 

„ annealed 

[3,928] 

[4,060] 

0-46 

0-20 

(2-45) 

Cadmium, drawn 

[0,757] 


2-24 

„ annealed 

[4,777] 



Gold, drawn 

8,132 

18-5 

27 

„ annealed 

6,085 

3-0 

10 

Silver, drawn 

7,858 

U'3 

29 

„ annealed 

7,141 

2-6 

16 

Zinc, pure, cost In mould.. 

Zinc, ordinary, drawn. 

9,021 

8,735 

0- 76 

1- 00 

IS 

13 

J, 

Falladlnm, drawn 

„ utipf^nied. 

lli769 

8,789 

27 j 

Copper, drawn. 

12,449 

12 

40 

„ annealed 

10,519 

under 3 

SO 

Platinum wire, medium thickness, ) 

drawn f 

„ „ annealed.. 

17,004 

15,518 

(26) 

(14) 


Platinum wire, thick, drawn 

„ „ unneoded 

Iron,® drawn 

15,987 

15,622 

20,889 

32 

34 

23 

61 

„ ® annealed 

Nickels drawn 

Cobalt,* „ 

AlTTTnln^TiTn 4 

20,794 

7,040 

10,700 

8,543 

10,788 

under 5 

47- 

3X61 

2x61 

Alnmlninm bronze ^ 

Brass*. 

German silver* 


The above numbers may be assumed to hold for temperatures from 
16" to 20° C. Wertheim executed determinations also at othertem- 
peratures; hut, as his numbers do not appear to reveal the true 


s From Da Brery. 3 Approximate, hy H. St OaJr Deville. 

* From deflexion of hammered bar of 6 mm. thickness, char^ In the middle; 
determined by W, XHttmar. 

e Composition, ZnCife CWerthelm). ® Compositio n, ZntO niaKlj {Wertheim). 

A. VI. — 9 
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relations between E and. temperature, we g^uote the results of 
Kohlrausch and Loomis, wbo found the following relations between 
the modulus E(, for 0° C. and the value Et for +t° G. : — 

Iron : Ej=Eo{l-‘000483 f--00000012<S). 

Copper: E(=Eo(l-* 000572 1- ’000000287*). 

Brass: Et=EoCl-- 000485 <--00000136/*). 

Thus, for these titn-ee metals at least, tlie value of E diminishes, 
when temperature increases, at pretty much the same rate per 
degree of temperature. 

Specific Gravity . — This varies in metals from -594 (lithium) to 
22 ‘48 (osmium), and in one and the same species is a function 
of temperature and of previous physical and mechanical treat- 
ment. It has in general one value for the powdery metal as 
obtained by reduction of the oxide in hydro^u below the melting 
point of the metal, another for the metm in the state which 
it nsBumes spontaneously on freezing, and this latter value again, 
in general, is modified by hammering, rolling, or wire-drawing, &c. 
These mechanical operations do not necessarily add to the density ; 
stamping, it is true, does so necessarily, but rolling or drawing 
occasionally causes a diminution of the density. Thus, for 
instance, chemically pure iron in the ingot has the 'specific gravity 
7 ’844 ; when it is rolled out into thin sheet, the value falls to 
7 ’8 ; when drawn into thin .wire, to 7 '76 (Berzelius). The follow- 
ing table gives the specific gravities of all metals (except a few 
very rare ones) according to the most trustworthy modern de- 
terminations. Where special statements are not made, the numbers 
may he assumed to hold for the ordinary temperature (16° to 17“ or 
20“ G. ), referred to water of tho same temperature (specific gravity 
”1) as a standard, and to hold for the natural frozen metal. 


Name of Metal. 

Speclflo Gravity 

Authority- 






Baumhauer. 






Calcium 

1-578 

Bunsen and Matthiesen. 

Magnesium 


Bunsen. 

Setterberg. 

Debray. 







Mallet, 1880. 

Clarke. 

Alumlnlumi bi'dlnary, hammered 

2-67 

Zh’conlum 

4-15 

'JVoost 

GtalUum 

6“5 

6“9 

Lecoq de Bolabnudran. 



HlUehraudc and Norton. 








WChler. 




„ roQed out 

7-2 

7-14 to 7-2 

Brunner. 


„ ' crystalllzedby galvanic our- ) 
rent fi'om solutioas j 

7-178 

W. H. Millar. 

Iron, chemically pui-e, Ingot 

r-844 

Bei-zellns. 

,T wrought, high qnalltj’ 

Nickel, Ingot 

7- 8 to 7-9 

8- 279 

Richter. 

„ forged 

Oadmlnm, ingut 

8-666 

8-516 

3chi-bder. 

„ hammered 

Cobalt 

8-607 

8-5 to 8-7 

” 

Molybdenum, containing 4 to S 1, 
per cent, of carbon ) 

8-6 

8-94 

8-92 

Debi-ay. 

Capper, hatlre : 

Miirchand and Schecrer. 

wire or thin sheet..,.,,..,, 
electrotype, pure 

8-94 to S-OS 

8-946 

Hampo. 

Molzmann. 

Bismuth 

9-823 at 12° 

10-4 to 10-6 

10-67 

Stiver, cast 

j Rfjimpp.l1 * - 

G. Rose. ■ 

Lead, very slowly frozen 

11-264 

Devllle. 

, , quickly frozen In cold water 

11-363 

n-4at22°-6 

11-86 

Devllle and Dehray. 
Crookes. 

rhalllutn 

Rhodlnm 

12-1 

Bunsen. 

Ruthenium..., 

Weitrury, liquid 

12*26 at 0° 

13-695 at 0° 

Devllle and Dehray. 

H, Kopp. . 

„ ' solid.... 

14-39 below— 40” 

Tungsten, compact, hy from 1 

chloride vapour. ) 

aa reduced by hydro- ) 
^ gen, powder; [ 

16-64 

19-18 

WiJhler, 1866. 

Roscoo. 

Pdllgot, 1868. 

So)d, ingot.... 

lolee at ia° 

19-31 to 19-34 , 

10:66 to 19-72 ; 

21- 46 

22- 40 

Miitttilesen. 



G. Rose, 

powder, precipitated by ) 

ferrous sulphate f 

PlatUiUm, pure. 

Iridium.... 

1 Osminm, 

22,-477 

Devllle and Debray, 1876. 


Thermic Pr(^e)'ties . — The ^eoiftc heats of most metals have been 
determined vaiy carefully by K^ault The general result is that, 
Jbnformably mth Dulong and Petit’s law, the ‘‘atomic heats” all 
tjbipe to very nearly the same value (of about 6*4); i.c,, atomic 
weight by specific heat ="6 ‘4. Thus we have for silver by theory 
8‘4/108-».*0698, and by experiment '0570 for 10“ to 100“ G. 


The expansion by heat varies greatly. The following table gives 
the linear expansions from 0° to 100“ 0. according to Fizeau {Comptes 
Bendtis, Ixviii. 1126), the length at 0" being taken os unity. 


Name of Metal. 

Expansion 
0° to 100°. 


•000 907 
•001 461 
•001 986 
•001 708 
•001 869 
•001 228 
•001 208 
•001 110 
•001 642 
•001 239 
•001 374 
■002 269 
•002 948 
•002 906 
•003 102 
■002 386 
•001 879 
•001 802 






„ reduced by hydrogen and c'bmprossed 

Bismuth, In the direction of the axis 

„ at right angles to axis 

„ mean expansinn, calculated 

Tin nf Malnrpft.j noTnp^PRRr.fl pnwfiftr 

Lead, cast 

zinc, dlntllled, cnmpi-easeil powder 

Cadmium, distilled, compressed powder 

Aluminium, cast. 

Brass (71-5 per cent, copper, 28*6 per cent, zlne) 

Bronze (86-S per cent copper, 9-7 per cent, tin, 4-0 per cent, zinc). 


The coefficient of expansion is constant for such metals only as 
crystallize in the regiilar wstem ; the others expand differently 
in the directions of the different axes. To eliminate this source 
of uncex’tainty these metals ivere employed as compressed powders. 
The cubical expansion of merciiiy from 0“ to 100“ C. is ’018163 
“irT?ff¥r (Regnaidt). 

Fusibility and Folaiility.—'nLe fusibility in different metals 
is vei-y different, as shown by the following table, which, 
besides including all tho fusing points (in degi’ees C.) of metals 
which have been determined numerically, indicates those of a 
selection of other metals by the positions assigned to them in tho 
table. Of the temperatures given, those above (say) 600“ 0. must 
be looked upon as rough approximations. 


Kotne of Metal. 



[Copper 

Iron, wrought 

„ chemically pm’O.... 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Uranium 

DattHng White Heat. 


Fusing Point. 


Authority. 


+20 to 27 
80 ’1 
38-5 


n, Stewart. 
Sotterberff. 

L. do Boisbandran. 
Bunsen. 


Iiimy. 

Rudburg. 


Poiflon. 

Danlull. 

Puulllut. 


700 

1,040 

1,100 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 to 1,400 
higher 


RnnIIIot. 

Bccquorol 

Poulllut. 


1,(100 

? 

1,600 to 1,600 


Pnulllft. 


Palladium Is barely fusible at tho highest wlnd-furnaco heat. Tlio following 
molt only In the oxyhydrogon flame: — 


Platinum 2,000 

Iridium 

Rhodliim 

Ruthenium 

. Max. TtDtip. oj Oxyhydrogen Flame,.., 2,870 


Runson.i 


Osmium does not molt at 2,870°, t.a, Is as yet Infusible. 


Of the volatility of metals we have little precise knowledge ; 
only the following boiling points are known numerically : — 


Name of MetoL 

BoUlng Point 

Authority. 



Regnault. 

DevlUo and Troost. 

riwilmlnTTf,,, 

860 

Zinc ! 

1,040 

PotoBsimn 

below 1,040 
above 1,040 

Dewar and Dittmav. 

Sodium 




Fdr practical purposes the volatility of metals may be stated as 
follows: — 

1. Distillable below redness: mercury. 

2. Distillable at red heats : cadmium, alkali metals, zinc, mag- 
nesium. 

3. Volatilized more or leas readily when heated beyond their 
fusing points in open cracibles : antimony (very readily), leail, 
bismuth, tin, silver, 

1 Bunsen, Jah'eth.J. Ohem., 1867, p. 41; Phil. Mag., xxxlv. 489. 
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4. Barely so : gold, (copper). 

6. Practically nou-volatile : (copper), iron, nickel, cobalt, alu- 
minium; also litHum, barium, strontium, and calcium. 

In the oxyhydrogen flame silver boils, forming a We vapour, 
while platinum volatilizes slowly, and osmium, though infusible, 
very readily. 

iMient Beats of LiqiLefaction — Of these we know little. The fol- 
lowing numbers are due to Person— ice, it may he stated, being 80. 


Metal. 

Latent 

Heat. 

MetaL 

Latent 

Heat. 


2-82 

6-37 

12-4 

fliiilTniinYi 

13-6 

21-1 

2S-1 

Lead 

SUver 

Blamuth 




Of the latent heats of vaporization only that of mercury has been 
determined, — by Marignac, who found it to be 103 to 108 units. 

Conductivity, — Conductivity, whether thermic or electric, is very 
differently developed in different metals ; and, as an exact know- 
ledge of these conductivities is of great scientific and practical 
importance, much attention^ has been given to their numerical 
determination. The following are the modes in which the two 
conductivities have been defined as quantities. 

1. Thermic . — Imagine one side (1) of a metallic plate, D units 
thick, to be kept at the constant temperature t-^, the other (II) at 

After a sufficient time each point between I and II will be at 
a constant intermediate temperature, and in every unit of time a 
constant quantity Q of heat wiU pass from any circumscribed area 
S on I to the opposite area S on 11, according to the equation 

I is called the (internal) conductivity of the metal the plate is 
made of. It is, strictly speaking, a function of ^ and hut 
within a given small interval of temperatures it may be taken as a 
constant. 

2. When a given constant battery is closed successively 
by different wires of the same sort, then, according to experience, 
the strength I of the current (os measured for instauce by the heat- 
equivalent of the electricity flowing through the circuit in unit of 
time) is in accordance with the equation 

A/I=1+)V/* , 


where I is the length aud s the square section of the wire, while A 
is a constant which, for our purpose, need not be defined in regard 
to its physical meaning; r measures the specific resistance of the 
particular metal. Supposing a certain silver wire on the one hand 
and a certain copper wire on the other, when substituted for each 
other, to produce currents of the same strength, we have 
/*2 ) 

whence 


where h is the computed value of the ratio on the right-hand side. 
Hence, taking the resistance of copper, as unily, we have 
i.e.,'k gives us the specific resistance of silver, that of copper 
being taken — 1, In this relative manner resistances are usudly 
measured, silver generally being taken as the standard of compari- 
son. Supposing the relative resistance of a metal to he B, the re- 
ciprocal 1/R is called its “elcctiic conductivity.” For the some 
metal K varies with the temperature, the higher temperature cor- 
responding to the higher resistance. The following table gives the 
electric conductivities of a number of metals as determined by 
Matthiesen, and the relative internal thermic conductivities of 
(nominally) the same metals as determined by Wiedemann and 
Franz, with rods about 6 mm. thick, of which one end was kept 
at 100° 0., the rest of the rod iu a “ vacuum” (of 6 mm. tension) 
at 12° C. Matthiesen’s results, except in the two cases noted, are 
from his memoir in Fogg. Ann., 1858, ciii. 428. 


^letals. 

Relative Conductivities. 

Electric. 

Thermic. 




„ ^ No. 2 

„ chemically pure, hard drawn 

•721 „ 22-6 
•931 





„ " absolutely pure 

■781 ” 19-0 

•25 

•164 

Tin, pure 

Pianoforte wire 

•116 „ 21-0 
•144 „ 20-4 

Iron rod. - 

Steel 

•101 

•103 

Lead, pure 

Flatlnnm 

•0777 „ 17-3 
•106 „ 30-7 

■079 

•094 

German silver 

•0767 „ 18-7 
■0119 13^S 

•073 

Ahimlnlnni 

•196 lB-6 


Mercury.. 

Silver, pure 

•0168 „ 22-8 
l-OOO „ 0 

1-000 



1 Pulilialied. In 1860, and declared 1)7 Matthiesen to be more exact than tlie old 
nnm'bers. 


Going by ilatthieseu’s old numbers, we find them to agree fairly 
with Wiedemann and Franz’s thennic conductivities, which supports 
an obvious and pretty generally received proposition, hlatthie- 
sen’s new numbei-s for gold and coj)per, however, destroy the har- 
mony. 

Magnetic Properties. — Iron, nickel, aud cobalt are the only 
metals which are attracted by the magnet and ean become magnets 
themselves. But in regard to their power of retaining their mag- 
netism none of them comes at all up to the compound metal steeL 
See Magketism. 

Chemical Changes. 

The chemical changes which metals are liable to may be 
classified according to the loss of metaUicity involved in 
them. We will adopt this principle and begin with the 
action of metals on metals, which, as experience shows, 
always leads to the formation of truly metallic componnds. 

Any two or more metals when mixed together in the 
liquid state unite chemically, or at least molecularly, in 
sense that, although the mixture, on standing (hot), may 
separate into layers, each layer is a homogeneous solution or 
“alloy” of, in general, all the components in one another. 
With binary combinations the following two cases may 
present themselves : — (1) the two metals mix permanently 
in any proportion ; or (2) either of the two metals refuses 
to take up more than a certain limit-proportion of the 
other ; hence a random mixture of the two metals wiU, in 
general, part into two layers, — one a solution of A in B, 
the other a solution of B in A. The first case presents 
itself very frequently; it holds, for instance, for gold and 
silver, gold and copper, copper and silver, lead and tin, 
and any alloy of these two and bismuth. Many other 
cases might be quoted. A good example of the second 
case is lead and zinc, either of which dissolves only a very 
small percentage of the other. In the preparation of an 
alloy we need not start with the components in the liquid 
state; the several metals need only be heated together in 
the same crucible when, in general, the liquid of the more 
readily fusible part dissolves the more refractory compo- 
nents at temperatures far below their fusing points. Molten 
lead, for instance, as many a tyro in chemical analysis has 
come to learn to his cost, readily runs through a platinum 
crucible at little more than its own fusing point. 

A homogeneous liquid alloy, when solidified suddenly, 
say by pouring it drop by drop into cold water, necessarily 
yields an equ^y homogeneous solid. But it may not be 
so when it is allowed to freeze gradually. If, in this case, 
we allow the process to go a certain way, and then pour off 
the still liquid portion, the frozen part generally presents 
itself in the shape of more or less distinct crystals; whether 
this happens or not, the rule is that its composition differs 
from that of the mother liquor, and consequently from that 
of the original aUoy. This phenomenon of “ liquation,” as 
it is called, is occasionally utilized in metallurgy for the 
approximate separation of metals from one another ; ^ but in 
the manipulation of alloys made to be used as such it may 
prove very inconvenient. It does so, for instance, in the 
case of the copper-silver alloy which our coins are made 
of ; in a large ingot of such sterling silver the core may 
contain as much as 0'3 per cent, of silver more than the 
outer shell. 

The existeuce of crystallized alloys, as the phenomenon 
of liquation generally, strongly suggests the idea that 
alloys generally are mixtures, not of their elementary com- 
ponents, but of chemical compounds of these elements with 
one another, associated possibly with nneombined remnants 
of these. This notion is strongly supported by the fact 
that the formation of many alloys involves an obvious 
evolution of heat and a decided modification in what one 
would presume to be the properties of the corre^onding 

’ A good illusti-ation is afforded by the process of Pattiiison as used 
for concentrating the silver in argentiferous lead. See Lead. 
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mixture. TTie case of sodium amalgam may be quoted 
as a forcible illustration. What goes by Idiis name in 
laboratories is an alloy of two to three parts of sodium with 
one hundred parts of mercury, which is easily produced by 
forcing the two components into contact with each other 
by means of a mortar and pestle, when they unite, with 
deflagration, into an alloy which after cooling assumes the 
form of a grey, hard, brittle solid, although mercury is a 
liquid, and so^um, though a solid, is softer than wax. 
Similar evidence of chemical action we have in the cases of 
brass (copper and zinc), bronze ^copper and tin), aluminium 
bronze (copper and aluminium), and in many others that 
might be quoted. There are indeed a good many alloys 
the formation of which is not accompanied by any obvious 
evolution of heat or any very marked change in the mean 
properties of the components. But in the absence of all 
precise thermic researches on the subject we are not in a 
position to assert the absence of chemical action in any 
case. Indeed our knowledge of the proximate composition 
of allo3rs is in the highest degree indefinite — we do not 
even know of a single composite metal which has been 
really proved to be an unitary compound, and hence the 
important problem of the relation in alloys between pro- 
perties and composition must be attacked on a purely 
empirical basis. What has been done in this direction 
is Portly summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Colour . — ^Moat metals are white or grey ; so are the alloys of 
these metals with one another. Gold alloys generally exhibit some- 
thing like the shade of yellow which one would expect from their 
composition j its amalgams, however, are all white, not yellow. 
Copper shows little tendency to impart its charncteristio red colour 
to its alloys with white or grey moMa. Thus, for instance, the silver 
alloy up to about 80 par cent, of copper e^hita an almost pure 
white colour. The alloys of copper with zinc (brass) or tin (bronze) 
are reddish-yelLow when the copper predominates largely. As 
the proportion of white metal increases, the colour passes succes- 
sively into dark yellow, pale yellow, and ultimately into white. 
Aluminium bronze, containing mom 6 to 10 per cent, of aluminium, 
is golden-yellow. 

FlaMiaity . — ^Thia qualily is most highly developed in certain pure 
metals, notably in gold, platinum, stiver, and copper. Of platinum 
alloys littie is known. The other three, on uniting with one 
another, sahstantifllly retain their plasticitiesj but the addition of 
, any metal outside the group leads to deterioration. Thus, for 
- instance, according to Karaten, copper, by being alloyed with as little 
asO'O percent, of ziac, loses its capability of being forged at a 
red heat • it cracks under the hammer. Antimony or arsenic to 
the extent of 0 '16 per cent, renders it unfit for being rolled into thin 
sheet or drawn out into fine wire, and makes it brittle in the heat; 
0 '1 per cent, of lead prohibits its conversion into leaf. 

Juairdnm, MasUcUy, Tensile Strength . — In reference to these 
qualities, we shall confine ourselves to some very striking changes for 
tte better which the metals (1) gold, (2) silver, (3) copper suffer when 
alloyed with moderate proportions (10 per cent, or so) of (1) cop- 
per, (2) copper, (8) tin, zinc, or aluminium respectively, of 
these five combinations leads to a considerable increase in the three 
qualities named, although these are by no means highly developed 
in the added metals ; most strikingly it does so in the case of alumi- 
nium bronze (copper and alumininm), which is so hard as to be 
very difficult to file, and is said to be equal in tensile sfeength 
to wrought iron. To illustrate this we give in the following table, 
after Matthiesen, the breaking strains of double wires, No, 28 
gauge, in Si avoirdupois, for certain alloys on the one hand and their 
components on the other. 


Stearate MHdti. 

Copper. ........S^O ] 

Alloys. 


[•Staadwd (23 carat) gold .70-78 


SIlTer ...40-48 ] 

[•Alloy, } of silver, 4 of platinnm.....7S-80 

Platlmim..... .48-^ J 


Specific This subject hhs been extensively investigated 

by Matthiesen, Oalvert and Johnson, Kuppfer, and others. In 
discussing, the results it is convenient to compare the values (S) 
found with the values (So) calculated on the assumption that the 
volume of the alloy is equM to the sum of the volumes of the com- 
ponents. Let Pif Pa, Pi ... stand for the rdative weights of the com- 
ponents, P for tiieir joint weight, Si,Sa,S8...foT their specific 
eravities, and we have 



where the expression on the right hand obviously means the con- 
joint volume Vj of the components ; but tbe actual volume of the 
alloy formed by their union is, in general, V-=Vo(l + c), whera e 
means the expansion (or, when negative, the contraction) of unit- 
volume of mixture. Hence the real value 


whence 


S=So/(l-t-e) , 
«=(So-S)/S. 


Matthiesen’s investigation (^ogg. Annalonfovl860, vol. cx. p. 21) 
extends over a large number of binary alloys derived from the metals 
named in the following table. He naturally began by procuring 
pure specimens of these metals and determining their specific 
gmvitieB. The results (each the mean of a number of determiaa- 
tions) were as follows : — 


Name. 

Specific 
Gravity S 
at t° C. 

t 

Adopted 

Atomic 

Weight. 


6- 718 

7- 294 

8- 688 
9-823 

10 '468 
11-876 
13-678 
19-266 

14-8° 

12-8 

10 -s 
12-8 
13-3 
13-8 
14'6 

12 '8 

122-8 

118 

112 

208 

108 

207-4 

200 

197 

Tin 

Cadmtom 

Bismuth 

Silver 


Mercury 

Gold 



In these, os in all the subsequent detei-minations for the alloys, 
the weighings were reduced to the vacuum, and the values for S 
referred to water at 4° C. as unity. From eight metals twenty-eight 
diffei-ent kinds of hmary alloys can be produced ; of these twenty- 
eight eomhinations eighteen were selected; in each case the two com- 
ponents wore fused together in a variety of properly chosen atomic 
j^oportiona, and the specific gravities of these alloys wei-e determined. 
The net results are summarized in the following table, which, for 
each combination A, B, in the first two columns gives the com- 
position jn multiplies of the “ atomic-weights ” given in the table 
just quoted, while column 8 gives the values of c as calculated by 
the writer from Matthiesen’s numbers for Sq and S. Hence, for 
example, in the accompanying entries the first lino shows that the 
union into an alloy of twice 118 paaH» 
of tin and once 197 parts of gold in- 
volves an expansion mom 1 volume into 
1 ’004 ; the second that the nnion of once 
118 parts of tin with four times 197 parts 
of gold involves a contraction from 
1 volume into 1 - ’028. 


Tin and Gold. 


Sn 

A 1 

6 

2 

1 

•+•*004 

1 

1 ^ 

-•028 


1 Antimony and Tin. 

\Antimony, Bismuth, 

1 Antimony, Lead. 

Sb 

Sn 

9 

5h 

Bl 

e 

Sb 

Pb 

e 

12 to 8 
4-2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lto2 

8 to 10 
20 to 100 

+ •002 
+•006 
+•008 
+•006 

0 

2 

Ito 12 

0 

2 

1 

2 

8 

6-26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+ •008 
+•006 

0 

+ •0067 

0 

1 Tin, Cadmium. 

1 Tin, Bismuth. 

Tin, Silver. 

Sn 

Cd 


Sn 

Bi 

6 

Sn 

Ag 

0 

6 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

lto8 

12 

+•004 

+-00B 

0 

-•OOl 

22 

sA 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 to 60 

0 

-•002 

-•006 

-•006 

0 

18 

9 

6 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

-•002 

-•006 

-•008 

-•013 

-•019 

-•024 

-•047 

-•038 

1 Tin, Gold. 

Tin, Lead, 

Cadmium,, Bismuth. 

Sn 

An 

e 

Sn 

Ph 

e 

Cd 

Bl 

e 

60 

16-6 

4-2-6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

-•002 
+•002 
+•004 
+•008 
+ •012 
-•018 
-•028 

6 

4 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2-4 

6 

+•008 

+•002 

0 

+•0016 
+ •008 
+•004 

8 

1-36 

0 

Cadmium, Lead. 

Od 

Pb 

e 

0 

1-86 

0 to -0028 

1 Bisfirvudh, Silver. 

Bimmth, Gold. 

Lead, Gold. 

Bt 

Ag 


B1 

An. 

• 

Pb 

An 


200-2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Oto 

+•002 

-•003 

-•008 

-•007 

90 

40 

20. 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 1 1 r 1 

10 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

M 1 1 1 i 1 ! 
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METALS 


Pmnuth, Lead. 

Lead, Silver. 

Gold, Silver. 

Bi 

Pb 

e 

Pb 

Ag 

e 

An 

Ag 


60-20 

16 

12 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

-•003 

-•005 

— •007 
-•014 
-■024 

— •040 
-•031 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

25 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-■005 

-•003 

0 

+ •003 
+ •000 
+ •004 
+ ■002 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

C 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

-•020 

-•013 

Mercnii'y, Tin. 

Mercury, Lead. 

1 

12 

-■m 

Eg 

Sn 

6 

Hg 

Pb 

a 




1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

-•009 

—■005 

-•007 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

+•002 
— •010 
— •010 


To make these numhera trustworthy it would he necessary to de- 
termine their probable errors ; and this Matthiesen has not done. 
It would appear that any value of e from 0 to (3ay)± *002 counts for 
nothing, and anything up to *004 certainly must be taken as not 
proving much either way. If this is correct, then 

(1) No contraction or expansion is proved in the cases Sb, Bij 
Cd, Bi ; Cd, Pb ; Au, Ag ; 

(2) A contraction (from 0*6 to 4*7 per cent.) is proved for 
Sn, Ag; Bi, Ag; Bi,Au; Pb, Au; Pb, Bi; Hg, Sn; Hg, Pb; 
Sn, Bi(?); Au, lg(?); 

(3) .An expansion (finm *6 to 0*8 percent.) is proved for Sb, Sn; 
Sb, Pb ; Sn, Cd (?); Sn, Pb (?); eertaan cases of Sn, Au and Pb, Ag ; 

(4) In the two series Sn, Au and Pb, Ag, there are cases both of 
expansion and of contraction. 

Thermic and Electric Pr^erties. — The specific heat of an alloy, so 
far as we know, is always in approximate accordance with Dulong 
and Petit’s law. Thus the specific heat of CUgAli is 
(S+l)x6-4 
6 x 63-6+1x27 ’ 

with about the same degree of correctness as the “ constant" 6*4 
can claim, for itself, 

Er^nsUm. — ^Matthiesen, from numerous determinations made 
with alloys and their components, concludes that the expansion of 
an alloy (from 0° to 100“ O.) is nearly equal to the snm of the ex- 
pansions of its components. Supposing, for instance, one volume of 
gold to ejqpand (from 0“ to t) by «, and one volume of silver by fl; 
then an alloy of four volumes of gold and three volumes of silver 
expands by (4a+8)S)/7 per unit. 

Ihmbility . — In the case of an alloy the melting-point and the 
freezing-point are, in general, separated by a greater or less interval 
of temperature, and the latter in itself may have two values as shown 
by Endborg, who found that when a fused alloy of tin and lead is 
allowed to freeze the thermometer becomes stationary at two suc- 
cessive points, as shown in the following table, where » means the 
number of atomic weights of tin united with y of lead in the given 
case, and the temperatures are in centigrade degrees. 

a: 0 1 1 8 4 12 oo 

y. 00 S 1 1 1 1 0 

First point (826°) 280° 240° isr IST 210° <M8°> 

Second pcdnt (326^ 187° 187° IST 187° 187° (228°) 

We see that the first point varies with, while the second, within 
the range of the experiments, proved independent of, the proportion 
in which the two metals are united. 

The melting-point of many alloys lies below that of even the most 
fusible component, as illustrated in the following tables, where the 
numbers mean parts by weight 


Tin and Lead [Pudlerg). 


‘ “ Per cent of mi. 

Per cent of Lead. 

ilelting-potait 

100 

0 

228° 

0 

100 

326 

74 

26 

194 

68 

87 

186 

63 

47 

196 

86 

64 

241 

16 

84 

289 



All these alloys melt in boiling water.' 

The electric conductivity of alloys gyui aHoya has been investi- 
•gateHi by Matthiesen. He confined himself to bina^ alloys derived 
from a certain set of elementary metals. The main resmts of his 
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researches are given in Electricitt, toI. viii. p, 51. For the 
Ijractieal electrician it is important to observe how very much the 
conductivity of copper is impaired by verj* minute admixtures even 
of metals that are good conductors, and also by non-metallic con- 
tamination, especially with oxygen (present as CuoO). 

Metallic Svbsta-iices Produced by the Union of JfetaU with 
Small Proportions of Non-Metallic Elements. 

Hydrogen^ as was shown by Graham, is capable of 
uniting with (always very large proportions of) certain 
metals, notably with palladinm, into metal-like compounds. 
But those hydrogen alloys, being devoid of metallurgic 
interest, fall better under the heading Palladium. 

Oxygen . — Mercuiy and copper (perhaps also other 
metals) are capable of dissolving their own oxides with 
formation of alloys. Mercury, by doing so, becomes viscid 
and unfit for its ordinary applications. Copper, when 
pure to start with, suffers considerable deterioration in 
plasticity. But the presence of moderate proportions of 
cuprous osdde has been foimd to correct the evil influence 
of small contaminations by arsenic, antimony, lead, and 
other foreign metals. Most commercial coppers owe their 
good qualities to this compensating influence. 

Arsenic combines readily with all metals into true 
arsenides, which latter, in general, are soluble in tiie metal 
itself. The presence in a metal of even small proportions 
of arsenide generally lM;ds to considerable deterioration 
in mechanical qualities. 

Phosphorus . — ^The remark just made might be said to 
hold for phosphorus were it not for the existence of what 
is called “phosphorus-bronze,” an alloy of copper with 
phosphorus (i.€., its own phosphide), which possesses valu- 
able properties. According to Abel, the most favourable 
effect is produced by from 1 to per cent, of phosphorus. 
Such an alloy can be cast like ordinary bronze, but excels 
the latter in hardness, elasticity, toughness, and tensile 
strength. See Phosphorus. 

Carbon . — Most metals when in. a molten state are 
capable of dissolving at least small proportions of carbon, 
which, in general, leads to a deterioration in metallicity, 
except in the case of iron, which by the addition of sm^ 
percentages of carbon gains in elasticityand tensile strength 
with little loss of plasticity (see Ieoh). 

Silicon, so far as we know, behaves to metals pretty 
much like carbon, but our knowledge of facts is limited. 
What is known as “ cast iron ” is essentially an alloy of 
iron proper with 2 to 6 per cent, of carbon and more or 
less of silicon (see Iron). Alloys of copper and silicon 
were prepared by Deville in 1863. The aUoy with 12 per 
cent, of silicon is white, hard, and brittle. When diluted 
down to 4*8 per cent., it assumes the colour and fusibility 
of bronze, but, unlike it, is tenacious and ductile like iron. 

Action of the More Ordinary Chemical Agents on 
Simple Medals. 

To avoid repetition, let ns state beforehand that the 
metals to be referred to are always tmderstood to be given 
in the compact (frozen) condition, and that, wherever a 
series of metals are enumerated as being similarly attacked, 
the degree of readiness in the action is (so far as our 
knowledge goes) indicated by the order in which the several 
members are named, — ^the more readily changed metal 
always standing flrst. 

Water, at ordinary or slightly elevated temperatures, 
is decomposed more or less readily, with evolution of 
hydrogen gas and formation of a basic hydrate, by (1) 
potassium (formation of KHO), sodium (NaHO), li ^'t u n 
(LiOH), barium, strontium, cdcium (BaOgH^ (2) 
magnesium, zinc, manganese (MgCgHg, &c.). 

I In the case of group 1 the action is more or less "violent, 

I and the hydroxides formed are soluble in water and very 
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strongly basylous; metals of group 2 are only slowly 
attack^, with, formation of relatively feebly basylous 
and practically insoluble hydrates. Disre^rding the rarer 
elements (as we propose to do in this section), iJie metals 
not named so far may be said to be proof against the 
action of pure water in the absence of free oxygen (air). 

By the conjoint action of water and air, thallium, lead, 
bismuth are oxidized, with formation of more or less 
sparingly soluble . hydrates (ThHO, PbOgHg, BiOgHg), 
which, in the presence of carbonic acid, pass into still leas 
soluble basic carbonates. 

Iron, as everybody knows, when exposed to moisture and 
air, “rusts,” that is, undergoes gradual conversion into a 
brown ferric hydrate, PejOgicHgO ; but this process never 
takes place in the alDseuce of air, and it is questionable 
whether it ever sets in in the absence of carbonic acid. 
What is known is that iron never rusts in solutions of 
caustic alkalies or lime (which reagents preclude the pre- 
sence of free carbonic acid), while it does so readily in 
ordinary moist air containing COg. When once started 
the process proceeds with increasing rapidity, the ferric 
hydrate produced acting as a carrier of oxygen; it ^ves 
up part of its oxygen to the adjoining metal, being itself 
reduced to (perhaps) Fe304, which latter again absorbs 
oxygen from the air to become ferric hydrate and so on 
(Kuhlmann). 

Copper, in the present connexion, is intermediate between 
iron and ^e following group of metals. 

Mercury, if pure, and all the “ noble” metals (silver, gold, 
platinum, and platinum-metals), are absolutely proof against 
water even in the presence of oxygen and carbonic acid. 

The metals grouped together above imder 1 and 2 act 
on steam pretty much as they do on liquid water. Of 
the rest, the following are readily oxidized by steam at a 
red heat, with formation of hydrogen gas, — zinc, iron, 
cadmium, cobalt, nickel, tin. Bismuth is similarly attacked, 
but slowly, at a white heat. Aluminium is barely aflEected 
even at a white heat, if it is pxire; the ordinary impure 
metal is liable to be very readily oxidized. 

Aqueom Svlphuric or HydrocMoric Acid, of course, 
readily dissolves groups 1 and 2, with evolution of hydro- 
gen and formation of chlorides or sulphates. The same 
holds for the following group (A) : — [manganese, zinc, 
magnesium] iron, aluminium, cobalt, nickel, cadmium. 
Tin dissolves readily in strong hot hydrochloric acid as 
SnClg j aqueous vitriol does not act on it appreciably in 
the cold; at 150 ° it attacks it more or less quickly, accord- 
ing to the strength of the acid, with evolution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or, when Ihe acid is stronger, of 
sulphui:ous acid gas and deposition of sulphur (divert 
and Johnson). | A group ^B), comprising copper, are, 
substantially, atocked only m the presence of oxygen or 
air. Lead, in sufficiently dilute acid, or in stronger acid if 
not too hot, remains unchanged. A group (C) may be 
formed of mercury, silver, gold, and platinum, whidh are 
not touched by either aqueous acid in any circumstances. 

Hot (concentrated) oil of vitriol does not attack gold, 
platinum, and platinum-metals generally ; all other metals 
(including even silver) are converted into sulphates, with 
evolution of sulphurous acid. In the case of iron, ferric 
, sulphate, ^02(864)3, is; produced ; tin yields a somewhat 
indefinite sulphate of its binoxide SnOj. 

JSfifyric Acid {Aqmovi). — Q-old, platinum, iridium, and 
rhddium only are proof against the action of this powerful 
oxidizer. Tin and antimony (also arsenic) are converted by 
it (ultimately) into hydrates of , their highest oxides SnOg, 
SbgOg (AsgOj), — the oxides of tin and antimony being 
insoluble in watsr and in the acid itself. All other metals, 
.mcluding palladium, are dissolved as nitrates, the oxidiz- 
ing part' of the reagent being generally reduced to nitric 


oxide, NO, or sometimes to NgOg or N2O4. Iron, zinc, 
cadmium, also tin under certain conditions, reduce the 
dilute acid, partially at least, to nitrous oxide, NgO, or 
nitrate of ammonia, NH4.NOg = NgO + 2H2O. 

AqvxL Regia, a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
converts all metals (even gold, the “ king of metals,” whence 
the name) into chlorides, except only rhodium, iridium, 
and ruthenium, which, when pure, are not attacked. 

Caustic Alkalies . — Of metals not decomposing liquid 
pure water, only a few dissolve in aqueous caustic 
potash or soda, with evolution of hydrogen. The most 
important of these are aluminium and zinc, which are 
converted into aluminate, Al2033(Ei2 or Na2)0, and 
zincate, ZnO.RHO, where E, = K or Na respectively. 
But of the rest the majority, when treated with boiling 
sufficiently strong alkali, are attacked at least superficially; 
of ordinary metals only gold, platinum, and silver are 
perfectly proof against the reagents under consideration, 
and these accordingly are used preferably for the construc- 
tion of vessels intended for analytical operations involving 
the use of aqueous caustic alkalies. For preparative 
purposes iron is universally employed and works well ; but 
it is not available analytically, because a superficial oxida- 
tion of the empty part of the vessel (by the water and air) 
cannot be prevented. According to the vsriter’s experience 
basins made of pure malleable nickel are free from this 
drawback ; they work as well as platinum, and rather better 
than silver ones do. There is hardly a single metal which 
holds out against the alkalies themselves when in the state 
of fiery fusion ; even platinum is most violently attacked. 
In chemdcal laboratories fusions with caustic alkalies are 
always effected in vessels made of gold or silver, these 
metsds holding out fairly well even in the presence of air. 
Gold is the better of the two. Iron, which stands so well 
against aqueous alkalies, is most violently attacked by the 
fused reagents; Yet tons of caustic soda are fused daily 
in chemical works in iron pots without thereby suffering 
contamination, which seems to show that (clean) iron, 
like gold and silver, is attacked only by the conjoint 
action of fused alkali and air, the influence of the latter 
being of course minimized in large-scale operations. 

Oxygen or Air . — The noble metals (from silver uijwards) 
do not combine directly with oxygen given as oxygen gas 
(Og), although, like silver, they may absorb this gas largely 
when in the fused condition, and may not be proof against 
ozone, Og. Mercury, within a certain range of tempera- 
tures situated close to its boiling point, combines slowly 
with oxygen into the red oxide, which, howevei', breaks up 
again at higher temperatures. All other metals, when 
heated in oxygen or air, are converted, more or less readily, 
into stable oxides. Potassium, for example, yields peroxide, 
KgOg or KgOi ; sodium ^ves NagOg ; the barium-group 
met^, as well as magnesium, cadmium, zinc, lead, copper, 
are converted into their monoxides MeO. Bismuth and 
antimony give (the latter very readily) sesquioxide (BigOg 
and SbgOg, the latter being capable of passing into 
Sb204). Aluminium, when pure and kept out of contact 
witii siliceous matter, is only oxidized at a white heat, 
and then very slowly, into alumina, AlgOg. Tin, at high 
temperatures, passes slowly into binoxide, SnOg. 

SvlpJmr . — ^Amongst the better known metals, gold and 
aluminium are the only ones which, when heated with 
sulphur or in sulphur vapour, remain unchanged. All the 
rest, under these circumstances, are converted into sulphides. 
The metals of the alkalies and alkaline earths, also 
magnesium, burn in, sulphur-vapour as they do in oxygen. 
Of the heavy meals, copper is the one which exhibits by 
far the greatest avidity for sulphur, its subsulphide CUgS 
bemg ^e stablest of all heavy metallic sulphides in 
opposition to dry reactions. See METALLtnaay. 
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CUorine . — ^AU metals, when treated with chlorine gas at 
the proper temperatures, pass into chlorides. In some 
cases the chlorine is taken up in two instalments, a lower 
chloride being produced first, to pass ultimately into a 
higher chloride. Iron, for instance, is converted first 
into FeClg, ultimately into I’e 2 Cl( 3 , which practically means 
a mixture of the two chlorides, or pure FcoClg as a final 
product. Of the several products, the chlorides of gold 
and platinum (AuClg and PtCl 4 ) are the only ones which 
when heated beyond their temperature of formation 
dissociate into metal and chlorine. The ultimate chlorina- 
tion product of copper, CuClj, when heated to redness, 
decomposes into the lower chloride, CugCh, and chlorine. 
All the rest, when heated by themselves, volatilke, some 
at lower, others at higher temperatures. 

Of the several individual chlorides, the following are 
liquids or solids, volatile enough to be distilled from out 
of glass vessels ; — ^AsClg, SbClg, SnCl^, BiClg, HgCL^ the 
chlorides of arsenic, antimony, tin, bismuth, mercury re- 
spectively. The following are readily volatilized in a 
current of chlorine, at a red heat ; — Al^Clg, CrgClg, FcoClg, 
the chlorides of aluminium, chromium, iron. The follow- 
ing, thoi^h volatile at higher temperatures, are not vola- 
tilmed at duU redness : — KCl, .HaCl, Lid, Nid^, CoClg, 
MnClgj ZnClgj MgCl^ Phdj, AgCl, the chlorides of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
zinc, magnesium, lead, silver. Somewhat less volatile 
than the last-named group are the chlorides (Mdo) of 
barium, strontium, and calcium. 

Metallic chlorides, as a class, are readily soluble in 
water. The following are the most important exceptions : 
— chloride of silver, AgCl, and subchloride of mercury, 
Hggdg, are absolutely insoluble ; chloride of lead, Pbd 2 , 
and Bubchloride of copper, CuaClg, are very sparingly 
soluble in water. The chlorides AsClj, SbCl^, BiC^ are at 
once decomposed by (liquid) water, with formation of 
oxide (AsjOg) or oxychlorides (SbClO, BiClO) and hydro- 
chloric acid. The chlorides MgGl 2 , Algdc Crgdg, Feadg 
suffer a similar decomposition when evaporated with water 
in the heat. The same holds in a limited sense for ZnClg, 
C 0 CI 2 , NiClg, and even CaClg. All chlorides, except those 
of silver and mercury (and, of course, those of gold and 
platinum), are oxidized by steam at high temperatures, 
with elimination of hydrochloric acid. 

The above statements concerning the volatilities and 
solubilities of metallic chlorides form the basis of a 
number of important analytical methods for the separation 
of the respective metals. 

For the characters of metals as chemical elements the 
reader is referred to the article CnEmsTRY and to the 
special articles on the different metals. (w. d.) 

hlETAIrWORK. Among the many stages in the de- 
velopment of primeval man, none can have been of greater 
moment in his struggle for existence than the discovery 
of the metals, and the means of working them. The 
names generally given to the three prehistoric periods of 
man’s life on the earth — the Stone, the Bronze, and tiie Iron 
age — dimply the vast importance of the progressive steps 
from the &nt knife to the bronze celt, and lastly to the 
keen-edged elastic iron weapon or tool. The length of 
time during which each of these ages lasted must of course 
have been different in every country and race in the world. 
The Digger TtidianR of South Califomia have even now 
not progressed beyond the Stone Age ; while some of the 
tribes of Central Africa are acquainted with the use of 
copper and bronze, though they are unable to smelt or 
work iron. 

The metals chiefly used have been gold, silver, copper 
and tin (the last two generally mixed, forming an ^oy 
(ailed bronze), iron, and lead. The peculiarities of these 
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various metals have naturally marked out each of them for 
special uses and methods of treatment. The dmability and 
the extraordinary ductility and phancy of gold, its power of 
being subdivided, drawn out, or flattened into wire or leaf 
of almost infinite fineness, have led to its being used for 
works where great minuteness and delicacy of execution 
vrere required ■ while its beauty and rarit}* have, for the 
most part, limited its use to objects of adornment and 
luxury, as distinct from those of utility. In a lesser 
degree most of the qualities of gold are ^ared by silver, 
and consequently the treatment of these two metals has 
always been very similar, though the greater abundance 
of the latter metal has allowed it to be used on a larger 
scale and for a greater variety of purposes. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin in varying propor- 
tions, the proportion of tin being from 8 to 20 per cent. 
The great fluidity of bronze when melted, the slightness of 
its contraction on solidifying, together with its density and 
hardness, make it especially suitable for casting, and allow 
of its taking the impress of the mould with extreme sharp- 
ness and delicacy. In the form of plate it can be tempered 
and annealed till its elasticity and toughness are much 
increased, and it can then be formed into almost any shape 
under the hammer and punch. By other methods of 
treatment known to the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
others, but now forgotten, it could he hardened and formed 
into knife and razor edges of the utmost keenness. In 
many specimens of ancient bronze small quantities of 
silver, lead, and zinc have been found, but their presence 
is probably accidental. 

In modem times, after the discovery of zinc, an alloy of 
copper and zinc called brass has been much used, chiefly 
for the sake of its cheapness as compared with bronze. In 
beauty, durability, and delicacy of surface it is very inferior 
to bronze, and, though of some commercial importance, has 
been of but little use in the production of works of art. 

To some extent copper was used in an almost pure state 
during mediaeval times, especially from the 12th to the 
15th century, mainly for objects of ecclesiastical use, such 
as pyxes, monstrances, reliquaries, and croziers, partly on 
account of its softness under the tool, and also because it 
was slightly easier to apply enamel and gilding to pure 
copper than to bronze (see fig. 1). In the mediaeval 
period it was used to some extent in the shape of thin 
sheeting for roofs, as at St Mark’s, Venice ; while during 
the 16 i£ and 17th centuries it was largely employed for 
ornamental domestic vessels of various sorts. 

Iron ?- — The abundance in which iron is found in so 
many places, its ^eat strength, its remarkable ductility 
and m^leahility in a red-hot state, and the ease with 
which two heat^ surfaces of iron can be welded together 
under the hammer combine to make it specially suitable 
for works on a large scale where strength with lightness 
are required — things such as screens, window-griUs, orna- 
mental hinges, and the like. 

In its hot plastic state iron can be formed and modelled 
under the hammer to almost any degree of refinement, 
while its great strength allo\ra it to be beaten out into 
leaves and ornaments of almost paper-like thinness and 
delicacy. With repeated hammering, drawing out, and 
annealing, it gains much in strength and toughness, and 
the addition of a very minute quantity of carbon converts 

* Some recent analyses of the iron of prehistoric -weapons have 
brought to light the interesting fact that many of these earliest 
specimens of iron manufacture contain a considerable percentage of 
nickel. This special alloy does not occur in any known iron ores, 
but is invariably found in meteoric iron. It thus appears that iron 
■was manufactured from meteorolites which had fallen to the earth in 
an almost pure metallic state, possibly long before prehistoric man 
had learnt how to dig for and smelt iron in. any of the forms of ore 
which are found on fids planet. 
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it iuto steel, less tough., hut of the keenest hardness. The 
large employment of cast iron is comparatively modern, in 
England at least only dating from the 16th century; it is 
not, however, incapable of artistic treatment if clue regard 
be paid to the necessities of casting, and if no attempt is 
made to imitate the fine-drawn lightness to which wrought 
iron so readily lends itself. At the best, however, it is not 
generally suited for the finest work, as the great contrac- 
tion of iron in passing from the fluid to the solid state 
renders the cast somewhat blunt and spiritless. 

Among the Assyrians, Egyptians, and G-reeks the use of 
iron, either cast or wrought, was very limited, bronze being 
the favourite metal for 
almost all purposes. 

The difficulty of smelt- 
ing the ore was prob- 
ably one reason for 
this, as well as the 
now forgotten skill 
which enabled bronze 
to be tempered to a 
steel-like edge. Ithad, 
however, its value, of 
which a proof occurs 
in Homer (i7. xxiii.), 
where a mass of iron 
is mentioned as being 
one of the prizes at 
the funeral games of 
Patroclus. 

Methods of Manipu- 
lation in Metal- Worh. 

— Gold, silver, and 
bronze may be treated 
in various ways, the 
chief of which are (1) 
casting in a mould, 
and (2) treatment by 
hammering and punch- 
ing (French, repousse). 

The first of these, 
casting, is chiefly 
adapted for bronze, 
or in the case of the 
more precious metals 
only if they are used 
on a very small scale. 

The reason of this is 
that a repoussd relief 
is of much thinner 
substance than if the 
same design were cast, 
even by the most 
skilful metal-worker, 
and so a large surface 
may be produced with 
a very small expendi- 
ture of valuable metal. 

Casting is probably 
the most primitive 
method of metal- work. Italian work of the 15th century. 

This has passed through three stages, the first being 
represented by sohd castings, such as are most celts and 
other implements of the prehistoric time ; the mould 
was formed^ of clay, sand, or stone, and the fluid metal 
was poured in till the hollow was full. The next stage 
was, in the case of bronze, to introduce an iron . core, prob- 
ably to save needless expenditure of the more valuable 
metal. The British Museum possesses an interesting 
Etruscan or Archaic Italian example of this uriinitive 


device. It is a bronze statuette from Sessa on the Yolturno, 
about 2 'feet high, of a female standing, robed in a close- 
fitting chiton. The presence of the iron core has been 
made visible by the splitting of the figure, owing to the 
unequal contraction of the two metals. The forearms, 
which are extended, have been cast separately and soldered 
or brazed on to the elbows. 

The third and last stage in the progress of the art of 
casting was the employment of a core, generally of clay, 
round which the metal was cast in a mere skin, only thick 
enough for strength, without waste of metal. The Greeks 
and Homans attained to the greatest possible skill in this 
process. Their exact method is not certainly known, 
but it appears probable that they were acquainted with 
the process now called b, cire perdue — the same as that 
employed by the great Italian artists in bronze, and 
still unimproved upon even at the present day. Cellini, 
the great Florentine artist of the 16th century, has 
described it fully in his Trattato della Scuitura. If a 
statue was to be cast, the figure was first roughly modelled 
in clay — only rather smaller in all its dimensions than the 
future bronze ; all over this a skin of wax was laid, and 
worked by the sculptor with modelling tools to the required 
form and finish. A mixture of pounded brick, clay, and 
ashes was then ground finely in water to the consistence of 
cream, and successive coats of this mixture were then 
applied with a brush, till a second skin was formed all 
over the wax, fitting closely into every line and depression 
of the modelling. Soft clay was then carefully laid on to 
strengthen the mould, in considerable thickness, till the 
whole statue appeared like a shapeless mass of clay, round 
which iron hoops were bound to hold it all together. The 
whole was then thoroughly dried, and placed in a hot oven, 
which baked the clay, both of the core and the outside 
mould, and melted the wax, which was allowed to run out 
from small holes made for the purpose. Thus a hollow 
was left, corresponding to the skin of wax between the core 
and the mould, the relative positions of which were pre- 
served by various small rods of bronze, which had pre- 
viously been driven through from the outer mould to the 
rough core. The mould was now ready, and melted bronze 
w'as poured in till the whole space between the core and 
the outer mould was full After slowly cooling, the outer 
mould was broken away from outside the statue, and the 
inner core as much as possible broken up and raked out 
through a hole in the foot or some other part of the statue. 
The projecting rods of bronze were then cut away, and 
the whole fini^ed by rubbing down and polishing over any 
roughnesses or defective places. The most skilful sculptors, 
however, had but little of this after-touching to do, the 
final modelling and even polish which they had put upon 
the wax being faithfully reproduced in the broxize casting. 

The further enrichment of the object by enamels and 
inlay of other metals was practised at a very early period 
by Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek metal-workers, as well 
as by the artists of Persia and medieval Europe. 

The second chief process, that of hammered work (Greek, 
sphyrelata ; French, repoussS), was probably adopted for 
bronze-work on a large scale, before the art of forming 
large castings was discovered. In the most primitive 
method thin plates of bronze were hammered over a 
wooden core, rudely cut into the required shape, the core 
serving the double purpose of giving shape to and 
strengthening the thin metal. 

A^ further development in the art of hammered work 
consisted in laying the metal plate on a soft and elastic 
bed of cement made of pitch and pounded brick. The 
design was then beaten into relief from the back with 
hammers and punches, the pitch bed yielding to the 
■Drotuberances which were thus forrvip.d. and sArvino- ta nre- 
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vent the punch from breaking the metal into holes. The 
pitch' was then melted away from the front of the embossed 
relief, and applied in a similar way to the back, so that the 
modelling could be completed on the face of the relief, 
the final touches being given by the graver. This process 
was chiefly applied by mediifival artists to the precious 
metals, but by the Assyrians, Greeks, and other early 
nations it was largely used for bronze. 

The great gates of Shalmaneser II., 859-824 b.c., from 
Bala-wat, now in the British Museum, are a remarkable 
example of this sort of work on a large scale, though the 
treatment of the reliefs is minute and delicate. The “ Siris 
bronzes,” in the same museum, are a most astonishing 
example of the skill attained by Greek artists in this 
repouss6 work (see Bronsted’s Bronzes of Siris, 1836). 
They are a pair of shoulder-pieces from a suit of bronze 
armour, and each has in very high relief a combat between 
a Greek warrior and an Amazon. No work of art in 
metal has probably ever surpassed these little figures for 
beauty, vigour, and expression, while the skill "with which 
the artist has beaten these high reliefs out of a fiat plate 
of metal appears almost miraculous. The heads of the 
figures are nearly detached from the ground, their sub- 
stance is little thicker than paper, and yet in no place 
has the metal been broken through by the punch. They 
are probably of the school of Praxiteles, and date from the 
4th century b.o. (see fig. 2). 



Fig. 2. — One of the Siris Bronzes. 


Copper and tin have been but little used separately. 
Copper in its pure state may be worked by the same 
methods as bronze, but it is inferior to it in hardness, 
strength, and beauty of surface. Tin is too weak and 
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brittle a metal to he employed alone for any but small 
objects. Some considerable number of tin drinklng-cups 
and bowls of the Celtic period have been found in Corn- 
wall in the neighbourhood of the celebrated tin and copper 
mines, w'-hich appear to have been -worked from a very early 
period. The existence of these mines was known to the 
Phoenicians, who carried on a considerable trade in metals 
Avith the sonth-west corner of England and the Sefliy Isles 
— ^jjrobably the Cassiterides of Pliny and other classical 
writers. 

The use of lead has been more extended. In sheets it 
forms the best of all coverings for roofs and even sjjires. 
In the Koman and mediieval periods it was largely UvSed 
for coffins, which Avere often richly ornamented AAuth cast 
work in relief. Though fusible at a very low temperature, 
and A’-ery soft, it has great poAver of resisting decay from 
damp or exj)osure. Its most iinj^wrtant use in an artistic 
form has been in the shape of baptismal fonts, chiefly 
betAveen the 11th and the 14th centuries. The .superior 
beauty of colour and durability of old specimens of lead is 
OAving to the natural presence of a small proportion of 
silver. Modern smelters carefully extract this silver from 
the lead ore, thereby greatly impairing the durability and 
beauty of the metal. 

As in almost all the arts, the ancient Egyptians excelled 
in their metal-work, especially in the use of bronze and 
the precious metals. These were worked by casting and 
hammering, and ornamented by inlay, gilding, and enamels 
Avith the greatest possible skill. 

Erom Egypt perhaps was derived the early skill of the 
Hebrews. Further instruction in the art of metal-working 
came probably to the Jews from the neighbouring country 
of Tyne. The description of the great gold lions of 
Solomon’s throne, and the laver of cast bronze supported 
on figures of oxen, shows that the artificers of that time had 
overcome the difficulties of metal-working and founding 
on a large scale. The Assyrians were perhaps the most 
remarkable of all ancient nations for the colossal size and 
splendour of their Avorks in metal ; -whole circuit walls of 
great cities, such as Ecbatana, are said to have been 
covered with metal plates, gilt or sih'erecl. 

Herodotus, Athenseus, and other Greek and Roman 
Avriters have recorded the enormous number of colossal 
statues and other works of art for which Babylon and 
Nineveh were so famed. The numerous objects of bronze 
and other metals brought to light by the excavations of 
the last forty years in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 
though mostly on a small scale, bear witness to the great 
skill and artistic power of the jieople who produced them ; 
while the recent discovery of some bronze statuettes, 
shoAvn by inscriptions on them to be not later than 2200 
B.G., proves how early was the development of this branch 
of art among the people of Assyria. 

The Metal-Work of Greece . — The poems of Homer are 
full of descriptions of elaborate Avorks in bronze, iron, gold, 
and silv'er, which, eA^en when full allowance is made for 
jDoetic fancy, show clearly enough a very adA'anced amount 
of skill in the Avorking and ornamenting of these metals 
among the Greeks of his time. His description of the 
shield of Achilles, made of bronze, enriched with hands of 
figure rehefs in gold, silver, and tin, could hardly have 
been -written by a man who had not some personal 
acquaintance -with works in metal of a very elaborate kind. 
Ag a in, the accuracy of his descriptions of brazen houses — 
such as that of Alcinous, Od. vii. 81 — is borne witness to by 
Pausanias’s mention of the bronze temple of Athena 
XoAkloikos in Sparta, and the bronze chamber dedicated 
to Myron in 648 b.o., as well as by the discovery of the 
stains and bronze nails, which show that the whole interior 
of the so-called treasury of Atreus at Mycense was once 
XVL — lo 
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covered with a lining of hronze plates. Of the two chief 
methods of working bronze, gold^ and silver, it is probable 
that the hammer process was first practised, at least for 
statues, among the Greeks, who themselves attributed the 
invention of Sie art of hollow casting to Theodorus and 
Rhoecus, both Samian sculptors, about the middle of the 
6th century B.o. Pausanias specially mentions that one 
of the oldest statues he had ever seen was a large figure 
of Zeus in Sparta, made of hammered bronze plates riveted 
together. With increased skill in large castings, and the 
discovery of the use of cores, by which the fluid bronze 
was poured into a mere skin-lUre cavity, hammered or 
repouss6 work (Greek, splvyrelata) was only used for small 
objects where lightness was desirable, or for the precious 
metals in order to avoid large expenditure of metal. The 
colossal statues of ivory and gold by Phidias were the 
most notable examples of this use of gold, e£ 5 )ecially his 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon, and the one of Zeus at 
Olympia. The nude parts, such as face and hands, were 
of ivory, while the armour and drapery were of beaten 
gold. The comparatively small weight of gold used by 
Phidias is very remarkable when the great size of the 
statues is considered. 

A graphic representation of the workshop of a Greek 
sculptor in bronze is given on a fictile vase now in the 
Berlin Museum (see Gerhard’s Trinkschalen, plates xii., 
xiii.). One man is raking out the fire in a high furnace, 
while another behind is blowing the bellows. Two others 
are smoothing the surface of a statue with scraping tools, 
formed like a strigiL A fourth is beating the arm of an 
unfinished figure, the head of which lies at the workman’s 
feet. Perhaps the most important of early Greek works in 
cast bronze, both from its size and great historical interest, 
is the bronze pillar (now in the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople) which was erected to commemorate the victory of 
the allied Greek states over the Persians at Plataea in 479 
B.O. (see Newton’s Travels in the Levant). It is in the form 
of toee serpents twisted together, and before the heads 
were broken off was at least 20 feet high. It is cast 
hollow, all in one piece, and has the names of the allied 
states engraved on the lower part of the coils. Its size 
and the '^uty of its surface show great technical skill in 
the founder’s art On it once stood the gold tripod dedi- 
cated to Apollo as a tenth of the spoils. It is described 
both by Herodotus and Pausanias. 

Marble was comparatively but little used by the earlier 
Greek sculptors, and even jRIyron, a rather older man than 
Phidias, seems to have executed nearly all his most im- 
portant ;statues in metaL 

Additional richness was given to’ Greek bronze- work by 
gold or silver inlay on lips, eyes, and borders of the dress j 
one remarkable statuette in the British Museum has eyes 
inlaid with diamonds, and fret-work inlay in silver on the 
border of the chiton. 

The mirrors of the Greeks are among the most important 
specimens of their artistic metal-work. These are bronze 
disks, one aide polished to serve as a reflector, and the hack 
ornamented with engraved outline drawing^ often of great 
beauty (see Gerhard, Etrmldsche Spiegel, 1843-67). 

'The Greqk workman, in fact, was incapable of malriu g 
an ugly thing. ‘Whatever the metal or whatever the object 
formed, wheteer armour, personal ornaments, or domestic 
vessels, the form was always specify adapted to its use, 
the ornament natural and graceful, so that the commonest 
water-jar was a delight alike to bim who made it and those 
who used it. 

In metal-workj as in other arts, the Romans were pupils 
ind imitators of the Greefe. Owing to the growth of that 
spirit of luxury which in time caused the extinction of the 
Eteno^ empire, a consideirable demand arose for magni- 
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ficent articles of gold and silver plate. The finest speci- 
mens of these that still exist are the very beautiful set of 
silver plate found buried near Hildesheim in 1869, now in 
the Berlin Museum. They consist of drinking vessels, 
bowls, vases, ladles, and other objects of silver, parcel-gilt, 
and exquisitely decorated with figures in relief, both cast 
and repouss^. There are electrotypes of these in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Wlien the seat of the empire was changed from Rome 
to Byzantium, the latter city became the chief centre for 
the production of artistic metal-work. From Byzantium 
the special skill in this art was transmitted in the 9th and 
10th centuries to the Rhenish provinces of Germany and 
to Italy, and thence to the whole of ‘Western Europe ; in 
this way the 18th-century smith who wrought the Hamp- 
ton Court iron gates was the heir to the mechanical skill 
of the ancient metal-workers of Phoenicia and Greece. 

In that period of extreme degradation into which all the 
higher arts fell after the destruction of the Roman empire, 
though true feeling for beauty and knowledge of the 
subtleties of the human form remained for centuries almost 
dormant, yet at Byzantium at least there still survived 
great technical skill and power in the production of all 
sorts of metal- work. In the age of Justinian (first half 
of the 6th century) the great chinch of St Sophia at 
Constantinople was adorned with an almost incredible 
amount of wealth and splendour in the form of screens, 
altars, candlesticks, and other ecclesiastical furniture made 
of massive gold and silver. 

Metal-Worh in Italy . — ^It was therefore to Byzantium 
that Italy turned for metal-workers, and especially for gold- 
smiths, when, in the 6th to the 8th centuries, the basilica 
of St Peter’s in Rome was enriched with masses of gold 
and silver for decorations and fitting, the gifts of many 
donors from Behsarius to Leo HI., the mere catalogue of 
which reads like a tale from the Arabian Nighis. The 
gorgeous Pala d’Oro, still in St Mark’s at Venice, a gold 
retable covered with delicate reliefs and enriched with 
enamels and jewels, was the work of Byzantine artists 
during the 11th century. This work was in progress for 
more than a hundred years, and was set in its place in 
1106 A.D., though still unfinished (see Bellomo, Pala (TOro 
di S. Marco, 1847), 

It was, however, especially for the production of bronze 
doors for churches, ornamented with panels of cast work 
in high relief, that Italy obtained the services of Byzantine 
workmen (see Garrucci, Arte Gristiana, 1872-82). One 
artist named Staurachios produced many works of thus 
class, some of which still exist, such os the bronze doors 
of the cathedral at Amalfi, dated 1066 a.d. Probably 
by the same artist, though his name was spelled dif- 
ferently, were the bronze doors of San Paolo fuori le 
Mui^ 'Ramo, careful drawings of which exist, though the 
originals were destroyed in the fire of 1824. Other 
important examples exist at Ravello (1197), Salerno 
(1099), Amalfi. (1062), Atrani (1087) ; and doors at Mon- 
reale in Sicily and at Irani, signed by on artist named 
Barisanos (end of the 12th century) ; the reliefs on these 
last are remarkable for expression and dignity, in spite 
of their early rudeness of modelling and ignorance of the 
human figure. 

Most of these works in bronze were enriched with fine 
lines inlaid in silver, and in some cases with a kind of 
niello or enamel The technical skill of these Byzantine 
metal-workers was soon acquired by native Italian artists, 
who produced many important works m bronze similar iu 
style and execution to tliose of the Byzantine Greeks. 
Such, for example, are the bronze doors of San Zenone at 
Verona (unlike the others, of repouss^ not cast work) ; tih,ose 
of the IXuomo of Pisa, cast in 1180 by Bonannus, and of the 
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Duomo of Troia, the last made in the beginning of the 1 2th 
century by Oderisius of Benevento. Another artist named 
Roger of Amalfi worked in the same way; and in the 
year 1219 the brothers Hubertus and Petrus of Piacenza 
cast the bronze door for one of the side chapels in San 
Giovanni in Laterano. One of the most important early 
specimens of metal- work is the gold and silver altar of 
Sant’ Ambrogio in Milan. In character of work and 
design it resembles the Venice Pala d’Oro, but is still 
earlier in date, being a gift to the church from Arch- 
bishop Angilbert II. in 835 a.d. (see Du Sommerard, 
and D’Agincourt, Moyen Age). It is signed wolvikivs 
MAGiSTEE PHABEE ; nothing is known of the artist, but he 
probably belonged to the semi-Byzantine school of the 
Rhine provinces ; according to Dr Rock he was an Anglo- 
Saxon goldsmith. It is a very sumptuous work, the front 
of the altar being entirely of gold, with repousse reliefs 
and cloisonnde enamels ; the back and ends are of silver, 
with gold ornaments. On the front are figiues of Christ 
and the twelves apostles ; the ends and back have reliefs 
illustrating the life of St Ambrose. 

The most important existing work of art in metal of the 
13th century is the great candelabrum now in Milan 
cathedral. It is of gilt bronze, more than 14 feet high ; 
it has seven branches for candles, and its upright stem 
is supported on four winged dragons. For delicate and 
spirited execution, together with refined gracefulness of 
design, it is unsurpassed by any similar work of art. Every 
one of the numerous little figures with which it is adorned 
is worthy of study for the beauty and expression of the face, 
and the dignified arrangement of the drapery (see fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. — Boss from the Milane.se Candelahrnin. 


The semi-conventional open scroll-work of branches and 
fruit which wind around and frame each figure or group is 
devised vdth the most perfect taste and richness of fancy, 
while each minute part of this great piece of metal-work 
is finished with all the care that could have been bestowed 
on the smallest article of gold jewellery. Though some- 
thing in the grotesque dragons of the base recaRs the 
Byzantine school, yet the beauty of the figures and the 
keen feeling for graceful curves and folds in the drapery 
point to a native Italian as being the artist who produced 
this wonderful work of art. There is a cast in the South 
Kensington Museum, 

During the 13th and 14th centuries in Italy the wide- 
spread influence of RTiccolo Pisano and his school encouraged 
the sculptor to use marble rather than bronze for his work. 
At this period wrought iron came into general use in the 
form of screens for chapels and tombs, and grills for 
windows. These are mostly of great beauty, and show 
remarkable skill in the use of the hammer, as well as j)ower 
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in adapting the design to the requirements of the material. 
Among the fine.st examples of this sort of work are the 
screens round the tombs of the Scala family at Verona, 
1350-75, — a sort of net-work of light cusped qnatrefoils, 
each filled up Avith a small ladder (scala) in allusion to 
the name of the family. The most elaborate specimen of 
this wrought work is the screen to the Rinuccini chapel in 
Santa Croce, Florence, of 1371, in Avhich moulded jullars 
and AAnndow’-like tracery have been wrought and modelled 
by the hammer with extraordinary skill (see Wyatt, Metal- 
Worh of Middle Ages). Of about the .same date are the 
almost ecjually magnificent screens in Sta Trinita, Florence, 
and at Siena across the chapel in the Palazzo PtibbRco. 
The main j^art of most of these screens is filled in with 
quatre-foils, and at the top is an open frieze formed of 
plate iron pierced, repousse, and enriched with engraving. 

In the 14th century great quantities of objects for 
ecclesiastical use were produced in Italy, some on a large 
scale, and mostly the Avorks of the best artists of the time. 



Fig. 4. — Silver Repousse Reliefs Irom the Pistoia Retahle. 


The silver altar of the Florence baptistery is one of the 
chief of these; it was begun in the first half of the 14th 
century, and not completed till after 1477 (see Gaz. des 
Beaux Arts, Jan, 1883). A whole series of the greatest 
artists in metal laboured on it in succession, among whom 
were Orcagna, Ghiberti, Verrocchio, Ant. Pollaj nolo, and 
many others. It has elaborate reliefs in repoussd work, cast 
canopies, and minute statuettes, with the further enrich- 
ment of translucent coloured enamels. The silver altar 
and retable of Pistoia cathedral (see fig. 4), and the great 
shrine at Orvieto, are works of the same class, and of equal 
importance. 

Whole volumes might be devoted to the magnificent 
works in bronze produced by the Florentine artists of this 
century, works such as the baptistery gates by Ghiberti, 
and the statues of Verrocchio, Donatello, and many 
others, but, these come rather under the head of sculptuie. 
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Some Yory magnificent bronze screens were produced at 
tliis time, especially that in Prato cathedral by Simone, 
brother of Donatello, in 1444-61, and the screen and bronze 
ornaments of the tomb of Piero and Giovanni dei Medici 
in San Lorenzo, Florence, by Verrocchio, in 1472, 

At the latter part of the 15 th century and the beginning 
of the 16th the Pollajuoli, Ricci, and other artists devoted 
much labour and artistic skill to the production of candle- 
sticks and smaher objects of bronze, such as door-knockers, 
many of which are works of the greatest beauty. The 
candlesticks in the Gertosa near Pavia, and in the cathedrals 
of Venice and Padua, are the finest examples of these. 

Mccolb Grossi, who worked in wrought iron under the 
patronage of Lorenzo dei Medici, produced some wonderful 
specimens of metal-work, such as the candlesticks, lanterns, 
and rings fixed at intervals round the outside of the great 
palaces (see fig. 5). The Strozzi palace in Florence and 



Fig. 5. — ^Wrought Iron Caudle-Pricket ; late 15tli-centiiry. 
Florentine work. 


the Palazzo del Magnifico at Siena have fine specimens of 
these, — the former of wrought iron, the latter in cast bronze. 

At Venice fiuo work in metal, such as salvers and vases, 
was being produced, of almost Oriental design, and in 
some cases the woik of resident Arab artificers. In the 
16th century Benvenuto Cellini was supreme for skill in 
the production of enamelled jewellery, plate, and even larger 
works of sculpture (see Plon’s Ben, Gellini, 1882), and John 
of Bologna in the latter part of the same century inherited 
to some extent the skill and artistic power of the great 
loth-century artists. Since that time Italy, like other 
countries, has produced little metal-work of real value. 

/Spain . — From a very early period the metal-workers of 
Spain have been distinguished for their skill, especially in 
the use of the precious metals. A very remarkable set of 
specimens of goldsmith's work of the 7th century are the 
eleven votive crowns, two crosses, and other objects found 
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in 1858 at Guarrazar, and now preserved at Madrid and in 
Paris in the Cluny Museum (see Du Sommerard, Musee de 
Gluny, 1852). Magnificent works in silver, such as shrines, 
altar crosses, and chmuh vessels of all kinds, were pro- 
duced in Spain from the 14th to the 16th century,— 
especially a number of sumptuous tabernacles (custodia) 
for the host, magnificent examples of which still exist 
in the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville, The bronze 
and wrought iron screens — rejas, mostly of the 16th 
and 16th centuries — to be found in almost every im- 
liortant church in Spain are very fine examples of metal- 
work. They generally have moulded rails or ballusters, 
and rich friezes of pierced and repouss6 work, the whole 
being often thickly plated with silver. The common use 
of metal for pulpits is a peculiarity of Spain ; they are 
sometimes of bronze, as the pairs in Burgos and Toledo 
cathedrals, or in wrought iron, like those at Zamora and 
in the church of San Gil, Burgos. The great candelabrum 
or tenebranum in Seville cathedral is the finest speci- 
men of 16th-centiiry metal- work in Spain; it was mainly 
the work of Bart. Morel in 1562. It is of cast bronze 
enriched with delicate scroll-work foliage, and with num- 
bers of well-modelled statuettes, the general effect being 
very rich and graceful. Especially in the art of metal- 
work Spain was much influenced in the 15th and 16th 
centuries by both Italy and Germany, so that numberless 
Spanish objects produced at that time owe little or nothing 
to native designers. At an earlier period Arab and Moor- 
ish influence is no less apparent. 

England. — ^In Saxon times the English metal-workers, 
especially of the precious metals, possessed great skill, and 
appear to have produced shrines, altar-frontals, retables, 
and other ecclesiastical furniture of considerable size and 
magnificence. 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (925-988), like 
Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim a few years later, and St 
Eloi of France three centuries earlier, was himself a skilful 
worker in all kinds of metal. The description of the gold 
and silver retable given to the high altar of Ely by Abbot 
Theodwin in the 11th century, shows it to have been a large 
and elaborate piece of work decorated with many reliefs 
and figures in the round. In 1241 Henry III. gave the 
order for the great gold shrine to contain the bones of 
Edward the Confessor (see W. Burges in Gleanings from 
Westmimteif It was the work of members of the Otho 
family, among whom the goldsmith’s and coiner’s crafts 
appear to have been long hereditary. Countless other 
important works in the precious metals adorned every 
abbey and cathedral church in the kingdom. 

In the 13th century the English workers in wrought 
irott were especially skilful. The grill over the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor at Westminster, by Thomas do Leghton, 
made about 1294, is a remarkable example of skill in weld- 
ing and modelling with the«.hammer (see fig. 6). 

The rich and graceful iron hinges, made often for small 
and out-of-the-way country churches, are a large and 
important class in the list of English wrought iron-work. 
Those on the refectory door of Merton College, Oxford, are 
a beautiful and well-i:)reserved example dating from the 
14th century. 

More mechanical in execution, though still very rich in 
effect, is that sort of iron tracery work produced by cutting 
out patterns in plate, and superimposing one plate over 
the other, so as to give richness of effect by the shadows 
produced by these varying planes. The screen by Henry 
Y.’s tomb at "Westminster is a good early specimen of this 
kind of work. 

The screen to Bishop West’s chapel at Ely, and that 
round Edward IV.’s tomb at Windsor, both made towards 
the end of the 15th century, are the most magnificent 
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English examples of -wrought iron, in which every art and 
feat of skill known to the smith has been brought into 
play to give variety and richness to the -work. 

Much wrought-iron work of great beauty was produced 
at the beginning of the 18th century, especially under the 
superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren (see Ebbetts, 
Iron Worh of l^tli and Centuries, 1880). Large 
flo^ving leaves of acanthus and other plants were beaten 
out with wonderful spirit and beauty of curve. The 
gates from Hampton Court are the finest examples of 
this class of work (see fig. 7). 

From an early period bronze and latten (a variety of 
brass) were much used in England for the smaller objects 
both of ecclesiastical and domestic use, but except for 
tombs and lecterns were but little used on a large scale till 
the 16th century. The full-length recumbent effigies of 
Henry III. and Queen Eleanor at Westminster, cast in 
bronze by the “cire perdue” process, and thickly gilt, are 
equal, if not superior, in artistic beauty to any sculptor’s 
work of the same period (end of the 13th century) that was 
produced in Italy or elsewhere. These effigies are the work 



Fig. 6.— Part of tlie “ Eleanor Grill.” 


of an Englishman named William Torel (see Westminster' 
Gleanings). The gates to Henry YII.’s chapel, and the 
screen round his tomb at Westminster (see fig. 8), are very 
elaborate and beautiful examples of “ latten ” work, show- 
ing the greatest technical skill in the founder’s art. In 
latten also were produced the numerous monumental 
brasses of which about two thousand stiU exist in England. 
Thouo-h a few were made in the 13th century, yet it was 
not till the 14th that they came into general use. They 
are made of cast plates of brass, with the design worked 
upon them with the chisel and graver. All those, how- 
ever, to be seen in English churches are not of native 
work— great quantities of them being Flemish imports (see 
Cotman, Waller, and Boutell on Monumental Brasses). 

In addition to its chief use as a roof covering, lead was 
sometimes used in England for making fonts, generally 
tub-shaped, with figures cast in relief. Many examples 
exist ; e.q., atTidenham, Gloucestershire; Warborough and 
Dorchester, Oxon ; Chirton, Wilts; and other places. 


Ger'many . — Unlike England, Germany in the 10th and 
1 1th centuries produced large and elaborate works in cast 
bronze, especially doors for churches, much resembling 
the contemporary doors made in Italy under Byzantine 
influence. Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim, 992-1022, 
was especially skilled in this work, and was much influenced 
in design by a visit to Eome in the suite of Otho III. The 
bronze column with -winding reliefs now at Hildesheim 
■was the result of his study of Trajan’s column, and the 
bronze door which he made for his o-wn cathedral shows 
classical influence, especially in the composition of the 
drapery of the figures in the panels. 



Pig, 7, —Part of one of tlie Hampton Court Gates. 

The bronze doors of Aug.sburg (1047-72) are smiilai 
a style. The bronze tomb of Kudolph of Swabia in 
iersburg cathedral (1080) is another fine work of_ the 
ame school. The production of works in gold and silver 
m also carried on vigorously in Germany. ^ The shrine of 
he three kings at Cologne is the finest survi-ving example. 

At a later time Augsburg and Nuremberg were the chief 
lentresfor the production of artistic woi’ks in the varion£ 
netals. Herman Vischer, in the 15th century, and his sor 
md grandsons were very remarkable as bronze founders. Thi 
but at Wittenberg, decorated with reliefs of the apostles, 
vas the work of the elder A^ischer, while Peter and his soi 
aroduced, among other important works, the shrine of S 
3ebald at Nuremberg, a work of great finish and o; 
astonishing richness of fancy in its design (see Doehner 
Ghrisiliches ZunstUait, 1866, Nos. 10-12). The toml 
of Maximilian I., and the statues round it, at Innsbruck 
begun in 1521, are perhaps the most meritorious Germai 
work of this class in the 16th century, and show consider 
able Italian influence. 
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In wronglit iron the German smiths, especially during 
the 15th century, greatly excelled. Almost peculiar to 
Germany is the use of wrought iron for grave-crosses and 
sepulchral monuments, of which the hTuremberg and other 
cemeteries contain fine examples. Many elaborate well- 
canopies were made in wrought iron, and gave full play to 



Fig. 8.— Part of Pleiiry VII. ’a Bronze Screen. 


the fancy and invention of the smith. The celebrated 
15th-century example over the well at Antwerp, attributed 
to Quintin Massys, is the finest of these, 

France . — ^Froin the time of the Eomans the city of 
Limoges has been celebrated for all sorts of metal-work, 
and especially for brass enriched with enamel. In the 
13 th and 14th centuries many life-size, sepulchral effigies 
were made of beaten copper or bronze, and ornamented by 
various-coloured “champleve” enamels. The beauty of 
these effigies led to their being imported into England j 
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most are now destroyed, but a fine specimen still exists 
at Westminster on the tomb of William de Valence (1296). 
In ornamental iron-work for doors the French smiths were 
pre-eminent for the richness of design and skilful treatment 
of their metal. No examples probably surpass those on 
the west doors of Notre Dame in Paris — now unhappily 
much falsified by restoration. The crockets and finials 
on the fieches of Amiens and Rheims are beautiful speci- 
mens of a highly ornamental treatment of cast lead, for 
which France was especially celebrated. In most respects, 
however, the development of the various kinds of metal- 
working went through much the same stages as in England. 

Persia and Damascus . — The metal-workers of the East, 
especially in brass and steel, were renowned for their skill 



Fig. 9. — Brass Vase, pierced and gilt ; 17tli century Persian -work. 


even in the time of Theophilus, the monkish writer on the 
subject in the 13 th century. But it was during the reign 
of Shah Abbas I. (d. 1628) that the greatest amount of 
skill both in design and execution was reached by the 
Persian workmen. Delicate pierced vessels of gilt brass, 
enriched by tooling and inlay of gold and silver, were 
among the chief specialties of the Persians (see fig. 9). 

A process called by Europeans “ damascening ” (from 
Damascus, the chief seat of the export) was used to produce 
very delicate and rich surface ornament. A pattern was 
incised with a graver in iron or steel, and then gold wire 
was beaten into the sunk lines, the whole surface being 
then smoothed and polished. In the time of Cellini this 
process was copied in Italy, and largely used, especially 
for the decoration of weapons and armour. The repouss^ 
process both for brass and silver was much used by Oriental 
workers, and even now fine works of this class are pro- 
duced in the East, old designs still being adhered to. 
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Recetd Metal-WorJc . — la modern Europe generally the 
arts of metal-working both as regards design and tech- 
nical skill are not in a flourishing condition. The great 
bronze lions of the Nelson monument in London are a sad 
example of the present low state of the founder’s art. 
Coarse sand-casting in England now takes the place of the 
delicate “cire perdue” process. 

Some attempts have lately been made in Germany to 
revive the art of good wrought-iron work. The Prussian 
gates, bought at a high price for the South Kensington 
Museum, are large and pretentious, but unfortunately are 
only of value as a warning to show what wrought iron 
ought not to be. Some English recent specimens of ham- 
mered work are more hopeful, and show that one or two 
smiths are working in the right direction. 

Literature, — PnEHTSTonic: Worsaae, Nm-disTce Oldmger i Kjoben- 
havn, 1864 ; Penin, ^^tude 'preMstoriqiu — Age du bronze, 1870. 
Classical : Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 1863 ; Lane’s and 
Wilkinson’s works on Ancient Egypt; Pliny, Natural SMory, 
book xxxiv. ; Brondsted, Len Fikoroniske Oista, 1847 ; Daremberg, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquitis, “Ccelatura,” in course of publication ; 
Gerhard, various monographs, 1843-67 ; Miiller, Btrnaker, bee. , and 
other works; Ciampi, Bell' Antiea Toreutiea, 1816. Medieval: 
Digby Wyatt, Metal- Work of the Middle Ages, 1849; Shaw, Orna- 
menial Mdal-WorTc, 1836 ; Drury Portnum, 3.K.M. handbook of 
Bronzes, 1877 ; King, Orfinrerie et ouvrages en metal du moyen 
Age, 1852-4; Hefner- Alteneck, Serrurerie du moyen Age, 1869; 
Viollet-le-duc, Diet, du mdbilier, “Serrurerie" and “ Orfevrei-ie," 
1858, &c. ; Lacroix, Trdaor de S. Benia, and L' Art du moyen Age 
(various dates); Karch, Bie Rdthselbildcr an der Broneethilre zu 
Augsburg, 1869 ; Krug, BniwUrfe filr &old-, Silbcr-, und Bronze- 
Arbeiter (no date); Linas, Orf&m'erie Mtrovingienne, 1864, and 
Orfivrerie du SUcle, 1856; Bordeaux, Seri'urerie du 

moyen Age, 1858 ; Didron, Manuel des oeuvres de bronze et d’or- 
fiw'crie du moyen Age, 1869; Du Sommerard, Arts au moyen Age, 
1888-46, and Musie de Oluny, 1852 ; Durand, Trisor de I’&glise de 
Saint Mara A Venise, 1862; Albert Way, Gold JRetable of Basle, \ 
1843; Rico y Sinobas, Trahajos de metaUs, 1871; Blanchard, Portea 
du BaptisUre de Florence, 1868 ; Bock, Bie Goldschmiedekunst des 
MittelaUers, 1856, and Eleinodien des Heil.-RGmisehen Reiches 
Jouy, Les gemmes et lea Soyauxe, 1866 ; Liibke, Works of Peter 
Visseher, 1877 ; Adelung, Die ThUren zu S. Sophia in Novgorod, 
1824 ; Wanderer, Adam Krafft and his School, 1888 ; Nesbitt, 
“Bronze door of Gnesen Cathedral,” Arch. Jour., vol. ix.; Rossi, 
Treporte di bronzo di Pisa ; Digot, articles in Bulletin Monumental, 
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vols. xii.-X7i. ; Catalogue of works of art iu metal exhibited in 
1861 at Ironmongers’ Hall ; Dictionnaire d' Or fewer ie, 1857 ; 

Virgil Solis, Designs for Gold- and Silver- Smiths, 1612 (facsimile 
reproduction, 1862). Pkactical Treatises: Theophilus, Divw- 
sarum Artium Schedttla; Cellini, Trattati dclV Oreficcria e della 
Seultura; Vasaii, Tre Arti del Bisegno, pait ii., MQaneai s ed., 
1882; Gamier, Manuel du ciseleur, 1859. (J. H. M.) 

METAMORPHOSIS. This term has been employed 
in several distinct senses in biology. During the early 
part of the century it was constantly used to include the 
current morphological conceptions, as, for instance, of the 
parts of a flower as modified or “ metamorphosed ” leaves, 
or of the segments of a skull as modified vertebrae. 
It is still frequently employed to denote that progressive 
change from the general to the special undergone by all 
developing tissues and organs (see Biology, Embeyology), 
but in this sense is conveniently superseded by the term 
“ differentiation,” In the process of animal development, 
two types are broadly distinguishable, — a foetal type, in 
which development takes place wholly or in greater part 
either within the egg or within the body of the parent, 
and a larval type, iu which the young are horn in a 
condition more or less differing from that of the adult, 
while the adult stage again is reached in one of two ways, 
either by a process of gradual change, or by a succession 
of more or less rapid and striking transformations, to 
which the term metamorphosis is now usually restricted. 
Metamorphosis is generally regarded as having been 
brought about by the action of natural selection, partly in 
curtailing and reducing the phases of development (an 
obvious advantage in economy of both structural and 
functional change), and partly also iu favouring the 
I acquirement of such secondary characters as are advan- 
‘ tageous in the struggle for existence. Freshwater and 
terrestrial animals develop without metamorphosis much 
more frequently than marine members of the same group, 
a circumstance which has been variously explained. For 
details of metamorphoses see the articles on the various 
groups of animals) see also Balfour’s Gomparative Em.- 
hryology, 1880 — 81 , 
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T B H! term metaphysic, originally intended to mark the 
place of a particular treatise in the collection of 
Aristotle’s works, has, mainly owing to a misunderstanding, 
survived several other titles, — such as “ First Philosophy,” 
“Ontology,” and “Theology,” which Aristotle himself 
used or suggested. Neo-Platonic mystics interpreted it 
as signifying that which is not merely “after” but 
“beyond” physics, and found in it a fit designation 
for a science which, as they held, could not be attained 
except by one who had turned his back upon the natural 
world. And writers of a different tendency in a later 
time gladly accepted it as a convenient nickname for 
theories which they regarded as having no basis in 
experience, in the same spirit in which the great German 
minister Stein used the analogous title of “ metapolitics ” 
for airy and unpractical schemes of social reform. A brief 
indication of the contents of Aristotle’s treatise may enable 
us to give a general definition of the science which was first 
distinctly constituted by it, and to determine iu what sense 
the subjects which that science has to consider are beyond 
nature and experience. 

For Aristotle, metaphysic is the science which has to do 
with Being as such, Being in general, as distingui^ed from 
the special sciences which deal with' special forms of 
being. There are certain questions whic!^ in Aratotle’s 
view, we have a right to ask in regard to everything that 
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presents itself as real. "We may ask what is its ideal 
nature or definition, and what are the conditions of its 
realization ; wb may ask by what or whom it was produced, 
and for what end ; we may ask, in other words, for the 
formal and the material, for the efficient and the final 
causes of everything that is. These different questions 
point to different elements iu our notion of Being, elements 
which may be considered in their general relations apart 
from any particular case of their union. These, therefore, 
the first philosophy must investigate. But, further, this 
science of being cannot he entirely separated from the 
science of knowing, but must determine at least its most 
general principles. For the science that deals with what 
is most universal in being is, for that very reason, dealing 
with the objects which are most nearly akin to the 
intelligence. These, indeed, are not the objects which are 
first presented to our minds ; we begin with the particular, 
not the universal, with a irporrov vyitv which is not npoyrov 
oftwrcLi but science reaches its true form only when the 
order of thought is made one with the order of nature,, and 
the particular is known through the universaL Yet this 
conversion or revolution of the intellectual point of view 
is not to be regarded as an absolute change from error to 
truth j for Aristotle holds that nihU est in intellectu quod 
non prim in sensu, in the meaning that in sense perception 
there is already the working of that discriminative intelH- 
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gence^ wMclij beginiUTig in sense perception, wilih the dis- 
tinction of particulax from particular, can rest only when it 
has apprehended things in their universal forms or defini- 
tions. Looldng at knowledge fcyt'mally, the highest law of 
thought, the law of contradiction (or, as we might call it, to j 
indicate Aristotle’s meaning more exactly, the law of de- 
finition or distinction), is already implied in the first act of 
perception by which one thing is distinguished from another. 
Looking at it materially, the reason of man is to be con- 
ceived as potentially all that is knowable ; i.e., objects are 
so related to it that for it to know them in their essential 
definitions is only to know itself. The aim of science, in 
this view, is to break through the husk of matter, and to 
apprehend things in their forms, in which they are one with 
the mind that knows them. Hence also it follows that in 
rising to the most universal science, the science of Being in 
general, the mind is not leaving the region of immediate 
experience, in which it is at home, for a far-off region of 
abstractions. Bather it is returning to itself, apprehend- 
ing that which is most closely related to itself, and which 
therefore, though it is late in being made the direct object 
of investigation, is yet presupposed iu all that is, and is 
fcnown,^ 

Metaphysic, then, is the science which deals with the 
principles which are presupposed in all being and knowing, 
though they are brought to light only by philosophy. 
Another trait completes the Aristotelian account of it. 
It is theology, or the science of God. Now God is vdijo-is 
voycrectiit, pure seH-consciousuess, the absolute thought which 
is one with its object, and He is therefore the first cause 
of all existence. For, while the world of nature is a world 
of motion and change, in which form is realized in matter, 
this process of the foiite can be explained only by referring 
it back to an nnmoved. mover, in whom there is no distinc- 
tion of matter and form, and who is, therefore, in Aristotle’s 
view, to be conceived as pure form, the purely ideal or 
theoretic activity of a consciousness whose object is itself. 
Such a conception, however, while it secures the independ- 
ence and absoluteness of the unmoved mover, by removing 
h im from all relation to what is other than himself, seems 
to make his connexion with the world inexplicable. We 
can on this theory refer the world to God, but not God to 
the world. Hence Aristotle seems sometimes to say that 
God is the first mover only as He is the last end after which 
all creation strives, and this leads him to attribute to 
nature a desire or Wl which is directed towards the good 
as its object or end. 

AxMotle then brings together in his metaphysic three 
elements which are, often separated from each other, and 
thaconnexion of which is far from being at once obvious. 
It is to him the science of the first principles of being. 
It is also the science of the first principleB of knowing. 
Lastly, it is the science of God, as the beginning and end 
of all things the absolute unity of beiag and thought, in 
which all the differences of finite thought and existence 
are either excluded or overcome. 

To, Some this description of the contents of Aristotle’s 
trejatise, and e^ecially the last part of it, may seem to be 
a ^nfirmatibn of all the worst charges brought against 
metaphysic. - For at both extremes this supposed science 
seems to deal with that which is beyond experience, and 
which therefore cannot ^he verified by it. It takes us 
back to a beginning which is prior to ihe existence as well 
as to the consciousness of finite objects in time and space, 
and on to an end to which no,^ scientific prophecy based 
upon our consciousness of such objects can reach. In the 

^ A'li/afjLts Kpiriicfi, Ancd. Poat., ii. 99i. 

® W!^t is said here as to, the intdligenoe is partly taken from the 
Ik Anwia. The neoessary qualifications of the above general state- 
ment of Aristotlels views will be given Bahseqaently; •. 
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former aspect of it, it has to do with notions so abstract 
and general that it seems as if they could not be fixed or 
tested by reference to any experience, but must necessarily 
be the playthings of dialectical sophistry. In the latter 
aspect of it, it entangles us in questions as to the final 
cause and ultimate meaning of thongs, questions involving 
so comprehensive a view of the infinite universe iu which 
we are insignificant parts that it seems as if any attempt 
to answer them must be for us vain and presumptuous. 
On both sides, therefore, metaphysic appears to be an 
attempt to occupy regions which are beyond the habitable 
space of the inteUigible world — to deal with ideas which 
j are either so vague and abstract that they cannot be 
fastened to any definite meaning, or so complex and far- 
1 reaching that they can never by any possibility he verified, 
For beings like men, fixed within these narrow limits oJ 
space and time, the true course, it would seem, is tc 
i “cultivate their gardens,” asking neither whence thej 
I come nor whither they go, or asking it only within the 
possible limits of history and scientific prophecy. To gc 
back to the beginning or on to the end is beyond them, 
even in a temporal, still more in a metaphysical, sense, 
That which is irpStrov xfiva-ei escapes us even more absolutelj 
than the prehistorical and pregeological records of mar 
aud his world. That which is varaTov tjivcreL escapes us 
even more absolutely than the far-off future type oi 
civilization, which social science vainly endeavours tc 
anticipate. Our state is best pictured by that earlj 
Anglican pluloBopher who compared it to a bird flying 
through a lighted room “between the night and the 
night.” The true aim of philosophy is, therefore, i1 
would seem, to direct our thoughts to the careful exam' 
ination and utilization of the narrow space allotted to us 
by an inscrutable power, and with scientific self-restroinl 
to refrain from aU speculation either on first or on fina 
causes. 

The main questions as to the possibility and the nature oi 
metaphysic, according to Aristotle’s conception of it, maj 
be snmmed up under two heads. We may ask whethei 
we can in any sense reach that which is beyond experience, 
and, if so, whether this “beyond” is a first or a Iasi 
principle a pre-condition or a final cause of nature and 
experience, or both. The former question branches oul 
into two, according as we look at metaphysic from the 
objective or the subjective side, or, to express the matter 
more accurately, according as we consider it in relation tc 
those natural objects which are merely objects of knowledge, 
or in relation to those spiritual objects which are also 
subjects of knowledge. We shall therefore consider meta- 
physic, first, in relation to science in general, and, secondly, 
in relation to the special science of psychology. The 
latter question also has two aspects j for, while the idea oi 
a first cause or principle points to the connexion between 
metaphysic and logic, the idea of a last principle or final 
cause connects metaphysic with theology. We shall there- 
fore consider in the third place the relation of metaphysic 
to logic, and in the fourth place its relation to religion and 
the philosophy of religion. , 

1. The Relation of Metaphysic to Science , — The hegiuninge 
of science and metaphysic are identical, though there is a 
sense in which it may be admitted that the metaphysical 
comes before the scientific or positive era. The first efforts 
of philosophy grasp at once at the prize of absolute 
knowledge. No sooner did the Greeks become dissatisfied 
with the pictorial synthesis of mythology by which their 
thoughts were fibrst lifted above the confusion , of particular 
things, than they asked for one universal principle which 
should explain all things. The Ionic school sought to find 
some one phenomenon of nature which might be used as 
the key to all other phenomena. The Eleatics. seeinc the 
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futility of making one finite thing the explanation of all 
other finite things, tried to find that explanation in the very 
notion of unity or being itselt We need not underestimate 
the speculative value of such bold attempts to sum up all 
the variety of the world in one idea, but it is obvious that 
they rather give a name to the problem than solve it, or' 
that they put the very consciousness of the problem in pikce 
of the Solution of it. Science is possible only if we can 
rise from the particular to the universal, from a subjective 
view of things as they immediately present themselves to 
us in perception to an objective determination of them 
through laws and principles which have no special relation 
to any particular set of events or to any one individual 
subject. But this is only one aspect of the matter. To 
advance from a . conception of the world in ordme ad 
individuum to one in ordine ad univermm^ and so to 
discount and eliminate what is merely subjective and 
accidental in our first consciousness of the world, is the 
beginning of knowledge. But little is gained unless the 
universal, which we reach through the negation of the 
particulars, is more than their mere negation; unless it 
is a law or principle by means of which we can explain 
the particulars. Now the defect of early philosophy 
was that its universal was “ the one beyond the many,” 
not the “one in the many,” — in other words, that it was 
not a law or principle by which the particulars subsumed 
under it could be explained, but simply the abstraction 
of an element common to them. But the process of 
knowledge is a process that involves both an^ysis and 
synthesis, negation and reaffirmation of the particulars 
with which we start. If we exaggerate the former aspect 
of it, we enter upon the via negativa of the mystics, the 
way of pure abstraction and negation, which would open 
the mind to the ideal reality of things simply by shutting 
it to all the perceptions of sensible phenomena. And, if we 
follow out this method to its legitimate result, we must 
treat the highest abstraction, the abstraction of Being, as if 
it were the sum. of all reality, and the Neo-Platonic ecstasy 
in which all distinction, even the distinction of subject and 
object, is lost as the only attitude of mind in which truth 
can be apprehended. 

In the philosophy of the Socratic school we find the first 
attempt at a systematic as opposed to an abstract theory — 
the firet attempt to bring together the one and the many, 
and so to determine the former that it should throw light 
upon the latter. Yet even in Plato the tendency to oppose 
the universal to the particular is stronger than the 
tendency to relate them to each other, and in some of his 
dialogues, as, e.g., in the Phsedo, we find a near approach 
to that identification of the process of knowledge with 
abstraction which is the characteristic of mysticism. 
Aristotle, therefore, had some ground for taking the Platonic 
principle that “ the real is the universal ” in a sense which 
excludes the reality of the individual. Yet, though he 
detected Plato’s error in opposing the universal to the 
particular, and though, at the same time, he did not 
entirely lose sight of the truth which Plato had exagger- 
ated, that the particular is intelligible only throygh the 
universal, Aristotle was not able to escape the ■ influence 
of that dualism which had marred the philosophy of his 
predecessor. Hence the effect of his protest against a 
philosophy of abstraction was partly neutralized by his 
separation between the divine Being as pure form and 
nature as the unity of form and matter, and again by his 
separation of the pure reason which apprehends the 
forms of things from the perceptions of sense which deal 
with forms realized in matter. And after Aristotle’s time 
the tendency of philosophy was more and more to withdraw 
from contact with experience. The Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy, and the Christian theology which was so strongly 
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influenced by it, contained, indeed, an idea of the recon- 
ciliation of God and nature, and hence of form and matter, 
which must ultimately be fatal to dualism, and therefore to 
the method of mere abstraction. But the exphcit meaning 
of the philosophy of the Middle Ages was still dualistic, 
and the mode in which the Aristotelian formulae were 
wrought into the substance of Christian doctrine by the 
scholastics tended more and more to conceal that idea of 
the unity of opposites which was involved in Christianity. 
Hence mediseval reahsm presented, in its most one-sid^ 
form, the doctrine that “ the real is the universal,” meaning 
by the universal nothing more than the abstract. And, as 
a natural consequence, the modem insurrection of the 
scientific spirit against scholasticism took its start from 
an equally bald and one-sided assertion of the opposite 
principle, that “the real is the individual,” meaning by 
that the individual of immediate perception. If Platonism 
had dwelt too exclusively on one aspect of the process of 
knowledge, viz., that it seeks to rise above the particular, the 
sensible, the subjective, to the universal, the intelligible, the 
objective, .as if in the latter alone were reality to be found, 
modern men of science learnt from their first nominalistic 
teachers to regard the miiversal as nothing more than an 
abbreviated expression for the particulars, and science itself 
as a mere generalization of the facts of sensible perception. 
But thfe view of scientific knowledge, as a mere reaffirma- 
tion of what is immediately given in sense, is as imperfect 
as the opposite theory, which reduces it to the mere 
negation of what is so given. An ideal world utterly 
and entirely divorced from the phenomenal, and an ideal 
world which is simply a repetition of the phenomenal, 
are equally meaningless. The processes of science have 
both a negative and a positive side ; they involve a nega- 
tion of the particular as it is immediately presented in 
sense, but only with a view to its being reaffirmed with a 
new determination through the universal. The fact as it 
is first presented to us is not the fact as it is j for, though 
it is from the fact as given that we rise to the knowledge 
of the law, it is the law that first enables us to understand 
what the fact really means. Our first consciousness of 
things is thus, not an immovable foundation upon which 
science may build, but rather a hypothetical and self-con- 
tradictory starting-point of investigation, which becomes 
changed and transformed as we advance. 

The nominalism of scientific men in modem times is due 
to two special causes, one of which has already been 
mentioned. It is partly due to the traditions of a time 
when mediseval realism was the great enemy of science. 
The Baconian protest against the “ anticipation of nature ” 
was a relative truth when it was urged against a class of 
writers who supposed that true theories could be attained 
without regard to facts; the Baconian assertion of the 
necessity of attending to axumata media was the necessary 
correction of the tendencies of mystics, who supposed that 
philosophy could attain its end by grasping at once at 
absolute unity, and contented themselves, therefore, with 
a. unity which did nothing to explain the differences. 
But, when the former was turned into the dogmatic 
assertion that the mind is, or ought to be, passive in the 
process of knowledge, as having in itself no principle for the 
explanation of things, and when the latter W£(S turned into 
the dogmatic assertion that science can only proceed from 
part to part and never from the whole to the parts, these 
relative truths became a source of error. And this error 
was confirmed and increased by the mistaken views of those 
who first tried to correct it. For these, admitting that 
scientific truth is entirely derived from external experience 
only ventured to assert the existence of a priori knowledge 
alongside of, and in addition to, that which ia a posi&riori. 
In other words, they sought in inner experience a basis for 
XVL — ir 
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those beliefs which outward experience seemed unable to 
support. But this basis was soon found to be treacherous. 
Introspection, observation of the inner life as opposed to 
and distinguished from the outer hfe, could be only an 
observation of the facts of the individual consciousness as 
such; and to base religion and morality on such a founda- 
tion was to treat God and right as subjective phenomena, 
which do not necessarily correspond to any objective 
reality. ITor was this conclusion really evaded by the 
abortion of the self-evidencing necessity of such ideas and 
beliefs, or of the principles upon which they are founded. 
For this necessity, as a subjective phenomenon, might be 
accounted for othervsdse than by the supposition of their 
objective validity. Such scepticism, further, was favoured 
by the progress of science, which, as it advanced from 
physics to biology and sociology, became more and more in- 
consistent with the idea of an absolute breach between inner 
and outer experience, and narrowed the sphere which had 
been hitherto reserved for the former. Man, it was urged, is 
but a part in a greater whole, not exempted from the law 
of action and reaction which connects all parts of that 
whole with each other. His individual life contains only 
a few b’nlrR in a chain of causation that goes back to a 
beginning and onward to an end of which he knows 
nothing. And, as Spinoza says, vis qua unaqimque res in 
existendo persevered a causis extemis infinite superatur. 
Hence to treat ideas which are only states of the individual 
consciousness as the explanation of the world, instead of 
treating them as phenomena to be explained by its relation 
to that world, seemed to be an absurdity. The particular 
beliefs and tendencies of the mind were to be regarded, 
not as ultimate facts in reference to which everything 
is to be interpreted,, but rather as facts which are 
themselves to be referred to more general causes and 
laws. It thus appeared that the attempt to divide truth 
into an' a posteriori and an’ a priori part, the latter of 
which should find its evidence in an inner experience 
as the former in an outer experience, is an illusive pro- 
cess. H' the a priori is reduced to the level of the a 
posteriori, it becomes impossible to base on the a priori 
any behefs that go beyond the range of subjective 
experience.. If the self and the not-self are taken simply 
as different finite things, which we can observe in turn, 
their relations must be brought under the genetal laws of 
the connexion of finite things with each other j and the 
phenomena of mind must be treated, like the phenomena 
of matter, as facts to be accounted for according to these 
laws. 

But. this: of itself indicates a way of escape both from 
the, introspective theory and from the empiricism to which 
it is opposed, F 6 r it suggests the question— What is the 
source of those very laws which guide the procedure of 
science in accounting for facts, psychological facts among 
others? When a scientific psychologist of the modern 
school attempts to show how by habituation of the 
individual and the race the necessity of thought expressed 
in, the law of causation was produced in the minds of the 
present generation of men, it is obvious that his whole 
investigation and argument presuppose the law whose 
genesis he is accounting for. A glaring instance of such 
circular rewoning - is found in the writings of the most 
prominent representative of the school in the present day. 
Mr Spencer .begins by laying down as a first postulate of 
science that necessity of thought must be taken as a 
criterion of truth. It is by the continual aid of this 
postulate that he constructs his system of nature, and 
finally his psychological theory of the development of 
consciousness in man. Yet the main object of this 
j^ehological theory seems to be to account for the very 
nece^ties with which the author starts. Obviously such a 
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philosophy contains elements of which the author is 
imperfectly conscious ; for it involves that mind is not 
only the last product but the first presupposition of 
nature, or, in other words, that in mind nature returns 
upon its ^st principle. But to admit this is at once to 
lift the conscious being as such above the position which 
he would hold as merely a finite part of a finite world. It 
is to assert that nature has an essential relation to a con- 
sciousness which is developed in man, and that in the 
growth of this consciousness we have, not an evolution 
which is the result of the action of nature as a system of 
external causes upon hirtL, but an evolution in which nature 
is really “coming to itself,” i.e., coming to self-conscious- 
ness, in him. 

Now it was Kant who first — though with a certain 
limitation of aim — brought this idea of the relativity 
of thought and being to the consciousness of the modern 
world. In -the Cmtique of Pure Reason, thought, indeed, 
is not set up as an absolute jmws, in relation to which all 
existence must be conceived, but it is set up as the pyrvus 
of experience, and so of all existences which are objects of 
our knowledge.' Experience is for Kant essentially relative 
to the conscious self; it exists through the necessary 
subsumption of the forms and matter of sense under the 
categories, as, on the other hand, the consciousness of self 
is recognized as essentially dependent on this process. On 
this view, the a primn and a 2^08^01^0x1 factors of experience 
do not really exist apart as two separate portions of 
knowledge. If they are severed, each loses ^ its mean- 
ing. Perceptions, in themselves are void; categories in 
themselves are empty. We do not look outwards for one 
kind of truth and inwards for another, nor do we even, 
by an external process, bring facts given as contingent 
under princii^les recognized as necessary ; but the a priori 
is the condition under which alone the a posterion exists 
for us. Even if it is allowed that the facts of inner and 
outer experience contain a contingent element or matter, 
given under the conditions of time and space, yet neither 
time nor space nor the facts of experience conditioned by 
them exist for us except as elements of an experience 
which is organized according to the categories. 

This is the essential truth which Kant had to express. 
It is marred in his statement of it 'by the persistent 
influence of the ‘abstract division between contingent 
matter given from without and necessary principles 
supplied from within, a division essentially inconsistent 
with the attempt to show that the contingent matter is 
necessarily subsumed under these principles, and indeed 
exists for us only as it is so subsumed. But Khnt himself 
puts into our hands the means of correcting his own 
inadequacy, when he reduces the inaccessible thing in itself, 
which he at first speaks of as affecting our sensibility and 
so giving rise to the contingent matter of experience, to a 
noumenon (voov/Acvov) which is projected by reason itself. 
The Dialectic exhibits the idea of thought as not only 
constituting finite experience but also reaching beyond it, 
though as yet only in a negative way. The mind is, on 
this view, so far unlimited that it knows its own limits ; it 
is conscious of the defects of its experience, of the con- 
tingency of its sensible matter, and the emptiness and 
finitude of its categories ; and by reason of this conscious- 
ness it is always seeking in experience an ideal which it is 
impossible to realize there. Thought measures experience 
by its own nature, and finds it wanting. It demands 
a kind of unity or identity in its objects which it is unable 
to find in the actual objects of experience. It is this 
demand of reason which Hfts man above a mere animal 
existence, and forces him by aid of the categories to 
.determine the matter of sense as a world of objects ; yet, as 
this finite world of experience can never satisfy the demand 
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of reason, the consciousnass of it is immediately com- 
bined with the consciousness of its limited and phenomenal 
character. The student of the Critiqrie of JPure Reason 
cannot but recognize the strange balance between the real 
and the phenomenal in which it ends, allowing to man the 
consciousness of each so far as to enable him to see the 
defects of the other, — so that by aid of the pure identity of 
reason he can criticize and condemn the “ blindness V or 
unresolYed difEerence of experience, and by means of the 
concreteness and complexity of experience he can condemn 
the “ empty ” identity of reason. 

In order, however, to understand the full bearing of 
Kant’s criticism of knowledge, and at the same time to find 
the meeting-point of the opposite currents of thought which 
alternately prevail in it, it will be necessary to consider 
the subject a httle more closely. The lesson of the Cntigtie 
may be gathered up into two points. In the first place, 
it is a refutation of the ordinary view of experience as 
something immediately given for thought and not con- 
stituted by it. In the second place, it is a demonstration 
of the merely phenomenal character of the objects of 
experience, t.e., the demonstration that the objects of 
experience, even as determined by science, are not things 
in themselves. Both these results require to be kept 
clearly in view if we would understand the movement of 
thought excited by Kant. On the one hand Kant had to 
teach that what is ordinarily regarded as real, the world 
of experience, is transcendently ideal, t.e., is determined as 
real by a prioH forms of thought. On the other hand he 
had to teach that the world so determined is empirically 
and not trauscendentally real, i.e., its reality is -merely 
phenomenal. With the former lesson he met the man of 
science, and compelled him to renounce his materialistic 
explanation of the world as a thing which exists in 
independence of the mind that knows it. The world we 
know is a world which exists only as it exists /or for 

the thinking subject; hence the thinking subject, the ego, 
cannot be taken as an object like other objects, an object 
the phenomena of which are to be explained like other 
phenomena by their place in the connexion of experience. 
Having, however, thus repelled scientific materialism by 
the proof that the reality of experience is ideal, Kant 
refuses to proceed’ to the complete identification of reality 
with ideality, and meets the claims of the metaphysician 
with the assertion that the reality of experience is merely 
phenomenal. Hence he rejects any idealism that would 
involve the negation of things in themselves beyond 
phenomena, or the identification of the objects of experience 1 
with these things. The reality we know is a reality which 
exists only for us as conscious subjects, but this, though 
it is the only reality we can know, is not the absolute 
reality. 

It is, however, to be observed that the nature of thia 
opposition between phenomena and things in themselves 
seems to change as we advance from the Analytic, where 
the existence of such things is presupposed, to the Dialectic, 
where the grounds of that presupposition aire examined. 
At first the opposition seems to be between what is present 
in consciousness and what is absolutely beyond conscious- 
ness. The matter of experience is regarded as given exter- 
nally in the affections of the sensible subject, — affections 
caused by an unknown thing in itself, of which, however, 
they can tell us nothing. On the other hand the form of 
experience, the categories and principles of judgment which 
turn these affections into objects of knowledge, are not pure 
expressions of the real nature, the pure identity, of the 
subject in itself, but only products of the identity of the 
self in relation to the sensibility and its forms of time 
and space. Hence, on both sides we must regard expe- 
rience as merely phenomenal, alike in relation to the 


noumenal object and in relation to the nounienal subject, 
which lurk behind the veil and send forth into expe- 
rience on the one side affections which become objects 
through their determination by the unity of thought, and 
on the other side an identity of thought which becomes 
self-conscious in relation to the objects so determined by 
itself. 

Kant,^ however, having thus answered the question of 
the possibility of experience by reference to two things in 
themselves which are out of experience, is obliged to ask 
himself how the consciousness of these two things in 
themselves, and the criticism of experience in relation to 
them, is possible. And here, obviously, the opposition 
can no longer be conceived as an opposition between that 
which is and that which is not in consciousness. For the 
things in themselves must be present to consciousness in 
some fashion in order that they may be conti-asted vnth the 
phenomena. If, therefore, phenonaena are now regarded 
as unreal, it must be because we have an idea of reality to 
which the reality of experience does not fully correspond. 
In Analytic Kant had been speaking as if the real con- 
sisted in something which is not present to the conscious 
subject at all, though we, by analysis of his experience, 
can refer to it as the cause of that which is so present. 
Now in the Dialectic he has to account for the fact that 
the conscious subject himself is able to transcend his 
experience, and to contrast the objects of it as phenomenal 
with things in themselve.s. 

Now it is obvious that such an opposition is possible only 
so far as the thought, which constitutes experience, is at 
the same time conscious of itself in opposition to the 
experience it constitutes. The reason why experience is 
condemned as phenomenal is, therefore, not because it is 
that which exists for thought as opposed to that which 
does not exist for thought, but because it imperfectly 
corresponds to the determination of thought in itself. In 
other words, it is condemned as unreal, not because it is 
ideal, but because it is imperfectly ideal. And the absolute 
reality is represented, not as that which exists without 
relation to thought, but as that which is identical with the 
thought for which it is. In the Dialectic, therefore, 
the noumenon is substituted for the thing in itself, and 
the noumenon is, as Kant tells us, the object as it exists 
for an intuitive or perceptive understanding, i.e., an under- 
standing which does not synthetically combine the given 
matter of sense into objects by means of categories, but 
whose thought is one with the existence of the objects it 
knows. It is the idea of such a pure identity of knowing 
and being, as suggested by thought itself, which leads ns 
to regard our actual empirical knowledge as imperfect, and 
its objects as not, in an absolute sense, r'eal objects. The 
noumena are not, therefore, the unknown causes by whose 
action and reaction conscious experience is produced ; they 
represent a unity of thought with itself to which it finds 
experience inadequate. This higher unity of thought with 
itself is what Kant calls reason, and he identifies it with 
the faculty of syllogizing. Further, he finds in the three 
forms of syllogism a guiding thread which brings him to 
the recognition of three forms in which the pure unity of 
reason presents itself to us in opposition to the merely 
synthetic unity of experience, a psychological, a cosmo- 
logical, and a theological form. In each of these cases 
the empirical process of knowledge is accompanied, guided, 
and stimulated by an idea which nevertheless it is unable 
to realize or verify. In psychology we have ever present 
to us an idea of the identity of self, which is never 
realized in our actual self-consciousness, because the seif 

I ' of which we are conscious is manifold in its states and 
because it stands in relation to an external world. The 
idea of simple identity is, therefore, somie&ing we may set 
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before us as the goal of au ideal psychology, to w'hich we 
may approximate in so far as we can trace unity of faculty 
through all the differences of mental phenomena, hut to 
which we can never attain owing to the nature of the matter 
with which we deal. Again, in our scientific attempts to 
explain our external experience, the unity of reason takes 
the form of an idea of the world as a completed infinite 
whole, which contains all the objecte known to us and all 
other possible objects ; but this cannot be realized in 
an experience which is conditioned by space and time, 
and is, therefore, ever incomplete. The idea of totality 
is, therefore, an vhal^ which guides and stimulates onr 
scientific progress, without which such a thing as science 
could not exist, but which at the same time can never be 
realized by science. Lastly, the unity of reason takes a 
third form in which identity and totality are combined, — 
as the idea of a unity in which all diferences, even the 
difference of subject and object, are tmnscended, — ^the idea 
of a unity of all things with each other and with the mind 
that knows them. This idea also is one which science can 
neither surrender nor realize. It cannot surrender it 
without giving up that striving after unity without which 
science would not exist j and it cannot realize it, for the 
difference between the world, aa it is presented to us in 
actual experience, and the subjective determination of 
our thinking consciousness cannot be overcome. We can, 
indeed, use the idea that the world is an organic whole, 
determined in relation to an end which consciousness sets 
for itself, as an heuristic principle to guide us in following 
the connexion of things with each other ; but, as we cannot 
by means of any such idea anticipate what the facts of 
external experience will be, so we cannot prove that for a 
mind other than ours the unity of things which we repre- 
sent in this way might not take a quite differeut aspect. 
Indeed we have reason to think it would j for, while iive 
always think of a designing •mind as using materials which 
have an existence and nature independent of the purposes 
to which they are put, the absolute mind must be conceived 
as, creating the materials themselves by the same act 
whereby they are determined to an end. We must con- 
ceive it, in short, as an intuitive understanding for which 
end and means, objective and subjective, are one, or, in 
other words, as an intelligence whose consciousness of 
itself is or contains the existence of all that is object 
for it. 

Thus new view of the things in themselves as noumem 
or ideals of reason involves a new attitude of thought 
.towards them different from that dogmatic attitude which 
is providonally adopted in the Analytic. Accordingly, we 
now find Kant speaking of them, not as things which exist 
iudepmdently of their being conceived, but as “prob- 
lematical Conceptions ” of which we cannot even determine 
whether ihey correspond to any objects at alL They are 
“ limitative ” notions which have a negative value, in so far 
as they keep open a vacant space beyond experience, but 
do not enable us to fill that space with any positive realities. 
They are like dark lanterns which cast light upon the 
empirical world, and show what are its boundaries, but 
leave .their owii nature in obscurity. All that we can say 
• of the nonmend self or subject is that it corresponds to the 
unity implied In'aU.i^owledge, but whether there is such 
a self, independent .ojf the process of empirical synthesis 
an4 the seff-eonsciousness which accompanies that process, 
we cannot tell. All that we can say of the noumenal reality 
of the .objective world is that it coiresponds to the idea 
of the objects of experience as a completed whole in them- 
selves apart from the process whereby we know them, but 
whether there is any such real world independent of the 
process of experience it is impossible to say. lastly, all 
that we can say of God is that He corresponds to the idea 
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of the nuity of all things with the mind that knows them, — 
an ideal wMch is involved in all knowledge, — ^but whether 
the realization of this idea in an intuitive understanding 
is even possible we have no means of determining, how- 
ever we may suspect that understanding and sensibility are 
“ branches springing from the same unknown root.” The 
Oi-Uicism of Pure Reason ends, therefore, in a kind 6f 
seesaw between two forms of- consciousness — a thinking 
consciousness, which transcends experience and sets before 
us an idea of absolute reality, but which cannot attain 
to any knowledge or even certitude of any object 
corresponding to this idea, and an empirical conscious- 
ness, which gives us true knowledge of its objects, but 
whose objects are determined os merely phenomenal and 
not absolutely real. 

The equipoise thus maintained between the empirical 
and the intelligible world is, however, in the Critique of 
Practical Reason^ overbalanced in favour of the hitter. 
What the theoretical reason could not do “in that it was 
weak through the flesh,” through its dependence on the 
very empirical consciousness which it sought to transcend, 
is possible to the practical reason, because it is primarily 
determined by itself. In oui’ moral consciousness we find 
ourselves under a law which calls upon ns to act as beings 
who are absolutely self-determined or free, and which, 
therefore, assures ns that our intelligible self is our real self, 
and conclusively determines our empirical self in contrast 
with it as phenomenal. Thus the moral law gives reality 
to the intelligible world ; or, as Kant expresses it, “ the 
idea of an intelligible world is a point of view beyond the 
lihenomenal which the reason sees itself compelled to take 
up, in order to think of itself as practical." In other 
words, the moral law presupposes freedom or determination 
in the rational being as such, and makes him regard him- 
self, not merely as a link in the chain of conditioned 
existences in time and space, but as the original source 
of his own life. The blank space beyond the phenomenal 
thus begins to be filled uj) by the’ idea of a free causality 
which again postulates a world adequate and conform- 
able to itself. And tbe man who, as an empiric individu- 
ality, is obhged to regard himself merely as au individual 
being determined by other individual beings and things 
is authorized as a moral being to treat this apjjarent 
necessity as having its reality in freedom, and to look upon 
himself as the denizen of a spiritual world whera nothing 
is determined for him from without which is not simply 
the expression of his own self-determination from within. 
“Thus we have found, what Aristotle could not find, a 
fixed point on which reason can set its lever, not in any 
present or future world, but in its own inner idea of 
freedom,-— a point fixed for it' by the immovable moral 
law, as a secure basis from which it can move the human 
will, even against the opposition of aU the powers of 
nature.” i Starting from this idea of freedom, therefore, 
Kant proceeds to reconstruct for faith the unseen world, 
which in the Critique of Pure Reasmi he had denied as an 
object of hnowledge. Nor is he content to leave the 
two worlds in sharp antithesis to each other, but even in ’ 
the^ Gritigue of PracticaZ Reason, and stiU mors in the 
Critique 0 / Judgment, he brings tfiem into relation to each 
other, and so gives to theoretical reason a kind of 
authority to use for ■the explanation of the phenomenal 
world those ideas which of itself it might be inclined to 
re^rd as illusive. 

In all this, however, it is difiGlcnlt to avbid seeing a 
partialretractationof Slant’s first viewos to the irreconcilable 
opposition of the phenomenal and the noumenal. For, in 
the first place, the moral imperative is addressed to a self 
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which is at one and the same time regarded in both 
characters, and which is called upon to subsume under the 
moral law acts which otherwise derive their character and 
meaning from the relations of the phenomenal world. That 
the particular nature of men as phenomenal individuals 
can be the means of realizing the universal law of reason is 
implied in all Kant’s statements of the latter, and particu- 
larly in his conception of men as constituting together a 
“kingdom- of ends”; for it is difficult to conceive this 
kingdom otherwise than as an organic unity of society, in 
which each individual, by reason of his siDScial tendencies 
and capacities, has a definite office to fulfil in realizing 
the universal principle that binds aU the members of the 
kingdom to each other. The summvm honum, again, is 
said to consist in the union of happiness with goodness, 
i.e., of the empirical conditions of man’s individual life as 
a sensible subject -with the pure self-determination of the 
intelligible self; and God is postulated as a Dem ex 
machina to bind together these two unrelated elements, — 
a conception which shows the difficulty into which Kant 
has brought himself by defining them as unrelated. Still 
more obvious is the effort of Kant to get beyond the 
dualism of his first view of things in the Crkique of 
Judgment. For in that: work he maintains that the con- 
sciousness of the beautiful and the sublime is or involves 
a harmony of the understanding or the reason with sense ; 
and, what is still more important, he points out that the 
idea of organic unity, without which we cannot explain the 
phenomena of life, contains in it a possibility of the recon- 
ciliation of freedom and necessity, of the intelligible and the 
phenomenal. This idea, he argues, we are authorized by 
our moral consciousness to apply to the whole course of the 
things in the phenomenal world, and so to regard it as a 
process to realize the moral ideal. No doubt he again 
partially retracts this view when he declares that we must 
treat the idea of final causality as merely a subjective 
principle of judgment, which, even in the case of living 
beings, is to be regarded only as necessary for us as finite 
iuteUigences. But such saving clauses, in which Kant 
recurs to the dualism with which he started, cannot hide 
from us how near he has come to the renunciation of it. 

When we regard Kant in this way as asserting from one 
point of view an absolute limit which from another point 
of view he permits us to transcend, it becomes obvious 
that his philosophy is in an unstable equilibrium, which 
cannot but be disturbed by any one who attempts to 
develop or even to restate his ideas. Hence we need not 
wonder that those who take in earnest his denunciations 
of any attempt to transcend experience generally, — ^like 
Professor Huiey, — reject as wortldess aU Kant’s later work; 
c.nd that, on the other side, those who take in earnest his 
ideas of freedom, of organic unity, of an intuitive under- 
standing, and of a summum honum in which freedom and 
necessity meet together, are compelled to break through 
the arbitrary line which he drew between knowledge 
n.nd belief. In favour of the former course it is easy in 
many places to appeal to the letter of Kant. In favour of 
the latter it need only be pointed out that, in Kant’s view, 
aU experience rests upon, or is in its development guided 
by, those ideas which yet he will not permit us to treat as 
jsources of knowledge. Hence the principles of the Critique 
cannot legitimately be used against metaphysic, except 
by those who are prepared to admit the ideas of reason, up 
to the point to which he admits them, as ideas that limit 
and direct our experience, — while rejecting aU use of them 
.to cast light upon that which is beyond e^erience. In 
■other words, they must maintain the possibility of a purely 
negative knowledge, of the knowledge of a limit by one 
who yet cannot go beyond it. They must show how we 
can have an ideal of knowledge which enables us to criticize 
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experience without enabling us to transform it ; they must 
show how ideas of the supersensible can so far be present 
to our thought as to make visible the boundaries of the 
prison of sense in which we are confined, without in any 
way enabling us to escape from it. 

Is this possible? We may gather up the Kantian 
antithesis in the assertion that experience is the imperfect 
realization of an ideal of knowledge, derived from reason, 
with materials, derived from sense and understanding, the 
nature of -which is such that they can never be brought 
into correspondence -with the ideal. But this ideal, in all its 
three forms, as we have seen, is simply the idea of a pure 
unity or identity in -which all differences are lost or 
dissolved — whether they be the differences of the inner or 
of the outer life, or finally the difference of inner and 
outer, subjective and objective, from each other. Kant’s 
view therefore is, in effect, this, that thought carries 
•with it the consciousness of an identity or unity, to which 
our actual experience in none of its forms fuUy corresponds. 
On the other hand, Kant does not hesitate equally to con- 
demn the identity of thought as “empty” and subjective, 
because it does not contain in itself nor can evolve from 
itself tiie complex matter of experience. But this 
alternate condemnation of experience as unreal from the 
point of view of the ideas, and of the ideas as luireal from 
the point of view of experience, seems to show that both are 
unr^, as being abstract elements, which have no value save 
in their relation to each other, and which lose all their mean- 
ing when separated from the unity to which they belong. 
According to this view, ideas and experience, noumena 
and phenomena, if they are opposed, are also necessarily 
related to each other. If our empirical consciousness of 
the world of objects in space and time, as determined by 
the categories, does not correspond to the unity or identity 
of thought wbdch is our ideal of knowledge, yet that idea 
of unity or identity is set up by thought in relation to 
e^erience, and cannot, therefore, be essentially irrecon- 
cilable -with it. The two terms may be opposed, but their 
opposition cannot be absolute, seeing that they are in 
essential relation to each other. It is a great logical error 
not to discern that a negative relation is still a relation, 
i.e., that it has a positive unity beyond it. This positive 
unity may not, indeed, be consciously present to us in 
our immediate apprehension of the relation in question, 
but it is necessarily implied in it. Now it is just because, 
in his separation of noumena and phenomena, Kant omits 
to note their essential relativity that he is forced to regard 
the former as a set of abstract identities of which nothing 
can be kno-wn, and the latter as the imperfect products of 
a synthesis which can never be completed or brought to a 
true unity. Yet the value of his whole treatment of the 
ideas of reason in relation to our intellectual and moral 
experience arises from the fact that in practice he does 
not hold to this abstract separation of the two elements. 
Ideas absolutely incommensurable with experience could 
neither stimulate nor guide our empirical synthesis ; they 
coidd not even be brought into any connexion with it. 
When, therefore, Kant brings them into this connexion, he 
necessarily alters their meaning. Hence the pure abstract 
identity which excludes all difference is changed, in its 
application, into the idea of an organic unity, of which the 
highest type is found in self-consciousness, with its trans- 
parent difference of the subjective and objective self. It 
would be absurd and meaningless to say that science seeks to 
reduce experience to an abstract identity, in which there is 
no difference, xmless for this were tacitly substituted what 
is really an entirely different proposition, that science seeks 
to find in the infinitely diversified world of space and time 
that unity in difference of which self-consciousness has in 
itself the pattern. It is in reference to the former kind 
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of identity — ^the abstract oneness of formal logic — ^that 
Kant proves tbat it is impossible for experience to be 
made adequate to ideas. But it is only of, tbe latter kind 
of identity — ^the oneness of self-consciousness — ^that it can 
be said that it furnishes a guiding principle to scientific 
investigation or an ideal of knowledge. The same con- 
fusion is still more evident in Kant’s account of our moral 
experience, in dealing with which he directly attempts to 
get synthetic propositions out of the pure identity of 
reason, in other words, to draw definite moral laws out 
of the logical principle of non-contradiction. Whatever 
success he attains is gained by substituting for the formal 
principle of self-comistemy the positive idea of consistency 
with the self, and again by conceiving this self as a concrete 
individual, the member of a society, and so standing in 
essential relation to other selv^. The pure abstraction 
from all the external results of action and from all motives 
of desire, which at the beginning of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics Kant declares to be essential to morality, is modified 
and indeed transformed, as we go on, by the admissions 
that other rational beings are not external to us in any 
sense that excludes their good from being an end of our 
endeavour, and that the desires are not irrational and 
immoral except in so far as they are directed to the 
pleasures of the sensuous individual (which in a conscious 
being they never entirely are). Both in the speculative 
and in the practical sphere, therefore, the absolute opposi- 
tion of the ideal or noumenal to the empirical disappears, 
as soon as Kant attempts to apply it. Bor in both the 
abstract identity of formal logic, which is really the 
meaning of the noumenon as absolutely opposed to and 
incommensurable with experience, gives way to the unity 
of aelf-conaciousneas, — a unity which is so far frona being 
ahsdvtely opposed to the difference of the empiricsd 
consciousness that it necessarily implies it. For self- 
consciousness presupposes the consciousness of objects; 
though it is opposed to that eonsciousness, it is essentially 
correlated with it, and therefore its opposition cannot be 
regarded as absolute, or incapable of being transcended. 

These considerations may throw some light on the 
relation of the Analytic and Eialedic of Kant, and on the 
nature of the opposition of noumenon and phenomenon 
as it is presented in the latter. In the deduction of the 
categories, Kant pointed out the essential relation of the 
objective world of experience . to what he called the 
“transcendental unity of apperception”; i,e., he pointed 
out that the unity of consciousness is implied in all its 
objects. ■ This unity, he further showed, must be conceived 
as “ capable of seH-cbnaciousness but it actually becomes 
conscious of self only in relation, though also in opposi- 
tion, to the other objects determined by it. Now it is this 
consciousness of itself in opposition to other objects which 
is the source of Kant’s “ideas of' reason,” of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the mind with its empirical knowledge, even in its 
scientific form, and of the demand for a higher kind of know- 
ledge to which experience is not adequate. That a standard 
is set up for experience by which it is condemned is simply 
a result of the further development of that unity which is 
implied in experience — a result of the progress of thought 
from consciousness to self-consciousness, and of the contrast 
between the former and the latter. The problem with 
winch' Kant’s Dialect attempts to deal, and which it treats 
as insoluble, is, therefore, simply the problem of raising con- 
sciousness to the form of self-consciousness ; in other words, of 
attaining to a knowledge of the world of experience as not 
merelya “ synthetic, ’’and therefore imperfect, nnity of things 
external to each other, but as au organic unity of transparent 
differences, a self-differentiating, self-integrating unity,- such 
as seems to be presented to us in pure self-consciousness. 
Nor can this problem be regarded as insoluble; for the 
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unity of self-consciousness is identical with the unity of 
consciousness ; it is only that unity become self-conscious. 
Hence the point of view at which consciousness and self- 
consciousness seem to be absolutely opposed to each other, — 
the highest point of view which Kant distinctly reaches, — 
can be regarded only as a stage of transition from the point 
at which their relative difference and opposition is not yet 
developed to the point at which they are seen to be the 
factors or elements of a still higher unity. 

The later philosophy of Germany, from Kant to Hegel, 
is little more than the development of the idea just stated 
in its twofold aspect. In the first place, it is- an attempt 
to show what is involved in the idea of thought or self- 
consciousness as in itself an organic whole, a many-in-one, 
a unity which expresses itself in difference, yet so that the 
difference remains transparent, and therefore is immediately 
recognized as expression of the unity. In the second 
place, it is an attempt to bridge over the difference between 
thought or self-consciousness and the external world of 
experience, and to show that this opposition also is 
subordinated to a higher unity. Or, to put it more directly, 
the idealistic philosophy of Germany seeks, on the one 
hand, to develop a logic or metaphysic wliicli bases itself, 
not, like formal logic, on the idea of bare identity, but on 
the idea of self-consciousness; and, on the other hand, to 
show, in a philosophy of nature and spirit, how, by means 
of this logic, the opposition of thought to its object, or 
of the a priori to the a posteriori in, knowledge, may be 
transcended. In the third and fourth sections of- this 
article something more will be said of the manner in 
which this task was fulfilled. Here only a few words are 
necessary to sum up the results reached, and to give more 
distinctness to the new ideal of knowledge which those 
results suggest. We have seen that Kant’s critical attitude 
involved two things, — on the one hand, the assertion that 
the existence we know is necessarily existence for thought, 
and, on the other hand, the denial that that which exists 
for our thought is absolute reality, a denial which again 
involves the presence to our thought of an ideal of know- 
ledge, by which our actual knowledge is condemned. 
This ideal, however, was falsely conceived by Kant as an 
identity without any difference, and, in this sense, he does 
not hesitate to apply it even to self-consciousness itself. 
For, in a remarkable passage,^ he attempts to prove that 
the consciousness of self is not a knowledge of the self, by 
a simple reference to the duality of the self knowing and 
the self known, arguing that the ego “ stands in its own 
way,” just because it exists cm\j for itself, i.e;, because in 
knowing itself it presupposes itself. Kant evidently thinks 
that to know the real self it would be necessary to apprehend 
it in simple identity as purely an object without reference 
to a subject, or purely a subject without reference to an’ 
object. Yet to this it seems sufficient to answer that such 
an object br subject would lose its character as object or 
subject and become equivalent to mere being in general, 
and that, as such being is a mere abstraction, to know it 
cannot be the ideal of knowledge! If therefore there he a 
unity or identity of thought which is not realized in ex- 
perience, and in reference to which we can regard experience 
as an imperfect form of knowledge, it cannot be found in 
this abstract identity of being. In truth, as we have seen, it 
is found in- that very idea of self-consciousness which Kant 
is criticizing. Just because we are self-conscious, and there- 
fore oppose the unity of the conscious self to the manifold- 
ness of the world in space and time, . do we seek vn the 
world of space and time for a transparent nnity which we 
cannot at first find there. But, when this is seen, we find 
in Kant himself the partial solution of the difficulty. 


^ EriUh, pt 279 (Rosenkranz’s edition), ef, Hegel, v, p. 258, 
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Self-conscioTianess presupposes consciousness ; for, while the 
apprehension of objects in consciousness is possible only 
in relation to the unity of the self, yet it is only in 
relation to and distinction from these objects that we are 
conscious of that unity. Hence the two opposites, self 
and not-self, are bound together, and presuiipose a unity 
which reve^ itself in their opposition, and which, when 
made explicit, must reconcile them. If, therefore, self- 
consciousness, in its first opposition to consciousness, gives 
rise to an ideal of knowledge to which our empirical 
knowledge of objects is inadequate, this arises from the 
fact that not only empirical knowledge but also the ideal 
to which it is opposed is imperfect, or that they both 
point to a unity which is manifested in their difference, 
and which is capable of containing and resolving it. In 
other words, the opposition of science to its ideal, which 
Elant has stated in his Antinomies, is not an absolute 
opposition, but one the origin and end of which can be 
seen. 

This opposition reaches its highest point in the con- 
trast between the transparent unity of self-consciousness, 
in which the difference of knower and known is evanescent, 
and the essential manifoldness and self-externality of the 
world in space, in which the differences seem to be insoluble. 
We must, indeed, think of self-consciousness as having life 
in itself and therefore as differentiating itself from itself ; 
but this differentiation is held within the limit of its unity, 
it is a separation of movements which are separated only as 
they are united. On the other hand, the world in space 
presents itself as the sphere of external determination, in 
which things are primarily disunited and act only as they 
are acted on from without, and in which this external 
influence never goes so far as to destroy their reciprocal 
externality. In this sense it is that the opposition of mind 
and matter was taken by Descartes, and it is a survival of 
the same mode of thought that leads many even now to 
draw absolute lines of division between a priori and a 
posterwri, between ideas and facts, between spiritual and 
natural. Kant and Fichte give a new aspect to the 
difficulty by showing that the difficulty is one of recon- 
ciling consciousness and self-consciousneas, and that in 
consciousness there is already present the unity which is 
manifested in self-consciousness, as, on the other hand, it 
is only through consciousness and in opposition to it that 
self-consciousness is possible. And Fichte made a further 
step when he attempted to show that the categories and the 
forms of perception, time and space, which Kant had taken 
as inexplicable facts, are implied in this contrast of con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness. The error that clings to 
Fichte’s speculations is, however, that he treats conscious- 
ness merely as a necessary illusion which exists simply 
with a view to self-consciousness, and hence is led to regard 
self-consciousness itself — because it is essentially related 
to this necessary illusion — as a schema or image of an 
unknowable absolute. In fact, in the end Fichte falls 
back upon the abstract identity in which Kant had found 
his noumenon, and so ends his philosophy with mysticism. 
Even ScheUing, though he saw that the absolute unity 
must be one that transcends the difference of self and not- 
self, did not finally escape the -tendency to merge all 
difference in absolute oneness. On the other hand, it was 
the endeavour of Hegel to proceed in the opposite way, — 
not to lose self-consciousness or subjectivity in a mere 
unity of substance, but rather to show that the absolute 
substance can be truly defined only as a self-conscious 
subject. And just because he ’did this he was prepared 
to take a further step, and to regard the extemtd world, 
not as Fichte regarded it, as merely the opposite of spirit, 
nor as ScheUing regarded it, as merely the repetition and 
co-equal of spirit, but rather as its necessary manifestation 
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or as that in and through which alone it can realize itself. 
His doctrine therefore might be summed up in two proposi- 
tions, — ^first, that the absolute substance is spiritual or self- 
conscious, and, secondly, that the absolute subject or spirit 
can be conceived as realizing itself only through that very 
world of externality which at first appears as its opposite. 
In both respects Hegel’s philosophy reverses the via nega- 
tiva of mysticism, and teaches that it is only through the 
exhaustion of difference that the unity of science, of which 
the mind contains in itself the certitude, is to be realized. 
For mind or spirit, viewed in itself, is conceived as a self- 
differentiating unity, a unity which exists only through 
opposition of itself to itself. And it is but a necessary 
result of such a conception that spirit can fuUy realize its 
unity only through a world which in the first instance 
must present itself as the extreme opposite of spirit. 
Hence the process of thought in itself, which is exhibited 
in the logic, ends in the opposition to thought of a world 
which is its negative coxmterpart. And the “absolute 
spirit ” of Hegel is thus, not pure self-consciousness, but 
that more concrete unity of self-consciousness with itself 
which it attains through and by means of this world. 

The effect of this view upon the relation of metaphysic to 
science, which we are at present considering, is noticeable. 
It does not, as is often supposed, supersede science by an 
a pinori construction of the universe, nor does it leave the 
results of science unchanged and simply provide for it a 
deeper foundation. The latter was the point at which 
Kant and Fichte stopped; for, while they showed the 
relativity of experience to the principle of self-consciousness, 
they conceived that the function of metaphysic is completed 
in showing the phenomenal character of the objects of 
science, and in reserving a free space beyond the phe- 
nomenal world for “God, freedom, and immortality.” 
SchelUng, oh the other hand, as he did not adopt this 
merely negative view of the relation of spirit to nature or 
of a pnori to empirical truth, was obliged to reinterpret 
the latter by the former. As, however, he did not recog- 
nize any distinctions which were not merely quantitative, 
he was led to apply the same easy key to every lock, and 
to think that he had explained aU the different forms of 
existence, organic and inorganic, when he had merely 
pointed out a certain analogy between them. The metor 
physic of Hegel, whatever may be said of the actual 
philosophy of nature produced by its author, contains no 
necessity for any such arbitrary procedure. In his Logic, 
indeed, he attempts to give us in ahstracto the movement 
of thought in itself, from its simplest determination of 
being as qualitative or quantitative, through the reflective 
categories of substance and cause, up to its full conscious- 
ness of itself in its organic unity. ^ And in so doing he of 
course gives us an account of the various categories which 
science uses in the interpretation of nature. He further 
attempts to show that the highest categories of science are 
in themselves imperfect and self-contradictory, — ^in other 
words, that they mark a stage of thought which falls 
short of that unity of being and knowing after which 
science is striving, and which is the presupposition as 
well as the goal of all intelligence. But, while he does 
this, he clearly acknowledges two things, — on the one 
hand that nature is essentially different from pure self- 
consciousness, and that therefore logic can never by 
direct evolution of its categories anticipate the investiga- 
tions of science, and, in the second pl^e, that the final 
interpretation of nature through the highest categories 
presupposes its interpretation by the lower categories, and 
cannot be directly achieved without it. In other words, 


^ This subject — ^the progress of thought from lower to higher cate- 
gories and methods — will be more f^y discussed in the third section. 
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science must first determine tlie laws of nature according 
to tlie principles of causality and reciproci^, ere philosophy 
can be in a position to discover the ultimate meaning of 
nature by the aid of higher principles. “The philosophy 
of nature,” says Hegel, “ takes up the material which 
physical science by direct dealing with experience has 
prepared for it at the point to which science haa brought 
it, and again transforms this formed material without 
going bade to experience to verify it. Science must, 
therefore, work into the hands of philosophy, in order that 
philosophy in its turn may translate the lower universality 
of the understanding realized by science into the higher 
universality of reason, and may show how In the light of 
this higher universality the intelligible world takes the 
aspect of a whole which has its necessity in itself. The 
philosophic way of looking at things is not a capricious 
attempt, once in a way for a change, to walk upon one’s 
head after one has got tired of walking upon one’s feet, or 
to transform one’s work-a-day face by painting it over; 
but, just because the scientific manner of knowing does not 
satisfy the whole demand of intelligence, philosophy must 
supplement it by another manner of knowing.”-^ 

The result then may be briefly expressed thus. Kant 
and his successors showed the relativity of the object of 
knowledge to the knowing mind. He thus pointed out 
that the ordinary consciousness, and even science, are 
abstract and imperfect modes of knowing, in so far as in 
their determination of objects they take no account of a 
factor which is always present, to wit, the knowing subject. 
For theiw purposes, indeed, this abstraction is justi^ble 
and necessary, for by it they are enabled within their pre- 
scribed limits to give a more complete view of these objects 
in their relation to each other than if the attempt had 
been made to regard them also in relation to the; knowing 
subject. At the same time the scientific result so arrived 
at is imperfect and incomplete, and it has to be recon- 
sidered in the light of a philosophy which retracts this 
provisional abstraction. For it must be remembered that 
the fact that science looks at things only in their relation 
to each other, and not to the knowing mind, narrows the 
points of view or categories under which it is able to 
regard them, or, in other words, limits the questions which 
the mind is able to put to nature. Just because science 
does not treat its objects as essentially related to the mind, 
it is unable to rise to what Hegel calls the point of view 
of reason, or of the “notion”; i.e., it is obliged to treat 
objects and their relations merely under a set of categories, 
the highest of which ^re those of causality and reciprocity, 
and it is incapable of attadiung to the conception of their 
organic unity. In other wor^ it is able to reach only a 
i^thetic unity of given difference and it cannot discover a 
principle of unity out of which the differences spring and 
to which they return. How philosophy goes beyond science 
just because, along \nth the idea of the relativity of things 
to the mind, it brings in the conception of such a unity. 
Its highest aim is, therefore, not merely, as Kant still 
hel^-to secure a place for ^e supersensible beyond the 
region of experience, but to reinterpret experience, in the 
light of a unity which is presupposed in it, but which 
cannot be made conscious or explicit until the relation of 
esyerience to the thinking self is seen,— the unity of all 
things with each other and with the mind that knows them. 

2., Bdatim of Metaphysic to Psychology.-^ has already 
been shown that the doctrine, that the thinking subject is 
presupposed in all objects of knowledge — or, in other 
words, that existence msans existence for a consciouB self 
—is not to be taketC' in a psychological sense. The idea 
that all science is based on psychology^ and that, therefore, 

^ Hegel, riL p. 18. , . 
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metaphysic and psychology are identical, cannot be retained 
by any one who has entered into the full meaning of the 
Kantian criticism. It is, however, so natural a misinter- 
pretation of it, and it is so much favoured by the letter of 
the very book in which it was first decisively refuted, 
that it will be useful to point out more directly the fallacy 
involved in it, especially as this will place us in a better 
position to determine the true relation of the two parts of 
philosophy thus confounded. 

The misunderstanding first took a definite form in the 
introduction to Locke’s JEssay, in which he proposes to 
provide against any undue application of the intellectual 
powers of man to problems wj^ch are too high for them, 
by first examining and measuring the powers themselves. 
Stated in this way, it is obvious that the proposal 
involves an absurdity; for we have nothing to measure 
with, except the very powers that are to be measured. To 
see round our knowledge and find its boundary, we must 
stand outside of it, and where is such a standing ground to 
be found? We oannot by knowing prescribe limits to 
knowledge, or, if we seem to be able to do so, it can only 
be because we compare our actual knowledge with some 
idea of knowledge which we presuppose. In this way the 
ancient sceptics — and modern writers like Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr Spencer who have followed them — turned the 
duality mvolved in the idea of knowledge against its unity, 
and argued that, because we cannot know the object 
except as different from and related to the subject, we 
cannot know it as it is in itself. Obviously in tliis 
argument it is involved that in true or absolute knowledge 
the object must not be distinguished at all from the subject, 
— ^to which the easy answer is that mthout such distinc- 
tion knowledge would be impossible. The sceptic argu- 
ment, therefore, lands us in the unhappy case pictured 
in the German proverb : “If water chokes us, what shall 
we drink?” The object cannot be known if it w 
distinguished from the subject, and it cannot be known if 
itm Twt distinguished from the subject. Obviously the 
one objection is as good as the other, and both combined 
only show that the idea of knowledge involves distinction 
as well as unity, and unity as well as distinction. The 
sceptic insiste on one of these characteristics to the exclusion 
of the other, and condemns our actual knowledge because 
it contains both. In Kant there is undoubtedly some trace 
of the same fallacy, in so far as the idea by contrast with 
which he condemns the objects of experience- as pheno- 
menal is the idea of an abstract identity -without any 
difference ; but we have seen that with him this abstract 
identity is on the point of passing into an altogether 
different idea — the idea of self-consciousness as the type of 
knowledge. 

It appears, then, that the idea of measuring our powers 
before we employ them rests on a paralogism ; for what is 
really meant is that we abstract one of the elements of the 
idea of knowledge, and then condemn knowledge for having 
other elements in it. It is possible to criticize and con- 
demn special conceptions as not conforming to our idea 
of knowledge ; but it is not possible to criticize the idea 
of kno-wledge itself ; all we can do is to explain it. It is 
possible to see the limited and hypotheticjEil character of 
certain of our ideas or explanations of things, because we 
are conscious that in developing them we have left out of 
account certain elements necessary to the whole truth ; 
but this criticism itself implies, as llie standard to, which we 
appeal, a consciousness of truth and reality, a consciousness 
wMch we ca-nnot further criticize. Here, therefore, we 
come upon what must seem to all who think it admissible 
to question the very possibility of knowledge an inevitable 
reasoning in a circle. We can answer objections only by 
means of the very idea which they dispute. But the 
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answer is nevertheless a good one ; for the objector also 
stands within the very circle which he seeks to break, and 
has no means of breaking it except itself. As soon as he 
speaks, he can be refuted by his own words ; for his doubts 
also presuppose that unity of the intelligence and the 
intelligible world which he pretends to deny. 

The error, however, cannot be fully corrected until we 
consider what gives it plausibility. The confusion of the 
metaphysical with the psychological problem is due to the 
fact that the being who is the subject of knowledge, for 
whom all exists that does exist, appears to be one, and only 
one, of the many objects of knowledge. When we say 
that existence means only an existence for a thinking self, 
we seem to be identifying the whole world with the feelings 
and ideas of men, i.e., with certain phenomena that belong 
to the life of a class of beings which only forms a part of 
that world, — ^phenomena, moreover, that are not exactly 
the same in any two of that class of beings. If wa are to 
escape this difficulty it is obvious that we must be able to 
separate the conscious self or subject, as it is implied in 
all knowledge, from the nature of man as a being who 
“though formally self-conscious ” is yet “part of thm par- 
tial world,” i.e., one of the objec'ts which we know along with 
and in distinction from other objects, and in whom “the 
self-consciousness which is in itself complete, and which 
in its completeness includes the world as its object,” is only - 
progressively realized.^ Metaphysic has to deal with con- 
ditions of the knowable, and hence with self-consciousness 
as that unity which is impUed in all that is and is known. 
Psychology has to inquire how this self-consciousness is 
realized or developed in man, in whom the consciousness 
of self grows with the consciousness of a world in space 
and time, of which he individually is only a part, and to parts 
of which only he stands in immediate relation. In con- 
sidering the former question we are considering the sphere 
within which all knowledge and all objects of knowledge are 
contained. In considering the latter we are selecting one 
particular object or class of objects within this sjDhere, — 
although no donbt it must make a great difference in onr 
treatment of this object that we have to consider it as 
existing not only for us but for itself. If nature “ becomes 
self-conscious in. man,” it is impossible to treat man 
•merely as one among the other objects of nature. But it 
is not less true that he is one of those objects, and, in this 
point of view, the department of science and philosophy 
that deals with his life is as distinct from metaphysic — 
which deals with the conditions of all knowing and being 
— as is astronomy or physics. In both cases we have 
before us objects which we may consider in themselves 
apart from their relations to the conscious subject, and 
in both cases we must take cognizance of these relations if 
we would have a complete and final view of those objects. 
It is possible to have a purely objective anthropology or 
psychology — ^which abstracts from the relation of man to 
the mind that knows him — just as it is possible to have a 
purely objective science of nature. Such a natural science 
of man, however, will necessarily abstract at the same time 
from the fact that in man is manifested that universal 
principle in relation to which all things are and are known. 
In other words, it will omit that distinctive characteristic of 
man’s being in virtue of which he is a subject of knowledge 
and a moral agent. Hence the abstraction in this case is 
more likely to lead to positive error, more likely to produce 
not only an imperfect but a distorted view of the object. 
Inorganic nature, if we take it in itself, is not untruly 
viewed, under the categories of causality and reciprocity, 
as a collection 'of objects externally determined by each 
other ; the error lies only in taking it as if it could exist 
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in itself. Even organic beings do not suffer much injustice 
in being brought under such categories; for, though, as 
living and stiU more as sensitive ^ings, they involve in 
themselves and in their relation to the world a kind of 
unity of differences to which the categories of external 
relation imperfectly correspond, yet they are not such 
vnitiiis f 07' themselves, but offiy/w’w^. In other words, the 
principle through which they are and are known is still 
external to them. Hence also they are determined by 
outward influences, though these influences act rather as 
stimuli to what we may call the self-determined movement 
of their own life than as mechanical or chenaical forces 
wMeh change it. But in man, in so far as he is self-con- 
scious, — ^and it is self-consciousness that makes him man, 
— ^the unity through which all things are and are known 
is manifested ; and therefore he is emancipated, or at 
least is continually emancipating himself, from the law 
of external influence. Nature and necessity exist for 
him as that from which his life starts, in relation to which 
he becomes conscious of himself, against which he has 
to assert himself, and in the complete overcoming of 
which lies the end of all his endeavour. Nature is the 
ne^tive rather than the positive starting-point of his 
existence, the presupposition against which he reacts rather 
than that on which he proceeds ; and, therefore, to treat him 
simply as a natural being is even more inaccurate and 
misleading than to forget or deny his relation to nature 
altogether. A true psychology must, however, avoid both 
errors : it must conceive man as at once spiritual and natural; 
it must find a reconciliation of freedom and necessity. It 
must face all the difficulties involved in the conception 
of the absolute principle of self-consciousness, — ^through 
which all things are and are known, — as manifesting itself 
in the life of a being like man, who “ comes to himself ” 
only by a long process of development out of the uncon- 
sciousness of a merely animal existence. 

This problem first presented itself in a distinct form in 
the discussions of the Socratic school as to the nature of 
knowledge, discussions which turn mainly upon the relation 
of the conscious to the unconscious element in thought. 
Socrates, by his method more than by any direct state- 
ment, drew attention to the fact that ail particular judg- 
ments in morals involve or presuppose a universal principle. 
At the same time he pointed out that, so far from this 
univOTsal principle being known to those who are con- 
tinually making such judgments, they are not even 
conscious of its existence. They constantly use general 
terms whose meaning they have never even thought of 
defining. The be^ning of a rational life for them must 
therefore lie in their becoming conscious of their ignorance, 
i.e., conscious that they have been all along judging, and ' 
therefore acting, on untested and even unknown assump- 
tions. They must bring the unconscious universal to the. 
light of day and define it, for until that is done it is 
impossible to live a moral, .that is, a rational life. “Virtue 
is knowledge,” i.e., it is acting, not according to opinions, 
or particul^ judgments, — ^whose universal is unknown, and 
which therefore may be regarded as expressing merely the 
impulses or habits of the individual, — but in view of a 
universal principle determined by reason. 

The onesidedness of this view — which absolutely con- 
demns as vice all Virtue that is . not based on conscious 
principle — ^was partly corrected by another part of the 
doctrine of Socrates, who taught that knowledge is some- 
thing that must be evolved from within the mind, and not 
merely comm uni cated to it from without. Eor this implies 
that the moral principle may be present in men’s minds, 
and may rule their thoughts and actions, long before 
they become directly conscious of it. ^ They are rational 
although they have never thought about reason, and they 
XVL — 12 
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do not wait for scientific ethics to judge and act morally, 
any more than they wait for logic to* reason correctly. It 
is this line of thought which is universalized and m^McaUy 
expressed by Plato in his doctrine of “reminiscence.” 
According to this myth, we were conscious of ideas or 
universals in our pre-natal state • we forgot them in the 
shock of birth into this mortal life; but in feeling or 
sharing the rapture of the poet or the lover we recall them 
as identified or confused with individual objects which 
“ are like them, or partake in them.” The same exp)lana- 
tion is given of the practical skill of the general and the 
statesman, and even of the “ right opinion ” which guides 
the ordinary good man. Such opinion is neither knowledge 
nor ignorance : not knowledge, for • general principles or 
ideas are not in it present to the mind as ideas, and there- 
fore the particular cannot be distinctly subsumed under 
them ; yet not ignorance, for the ideas are after aH present, 
though wrapped up in the particulars or confused with 
them. Nay, in the Thesstetus, Plato end^vours to show 
that the pure particular without the universal, sensations- 
without ideas, cannot enter into our consciousness at all, 
and that therefore the lowest point to which a conscious 
being can descend is “opinion,” in which particular and 
universal, sensible and intelligible, are mingled together. 
In other words, no conscious being can apiDrehend the 
particular except through the universal, though that uni- 
versal may be present only in consciousness and not to 
it. The task of philosophy is therefore only to make men 
“recollect themselves,” ie., to make self-consdom that 
universality of thought in which all rational beings 
“ partake,” or which, in the language of later philosophy, 
constitutes reason. The imperfection of Plato’s view lay, 
howeverj in this, that, while he clearly recognized that the 
condition of all consciousness of the particular is the 
universal, he did not . see with equal clearness that the 
universal has a meaning only in relation to the particulax. 
And this tendency to separate universal from particular is 
naturally accompanied by a tendency to set the subjective 
against the objective, and to regard the world, not as the 
manifestation of reason, but as a dualistic world, in which 
reason is chained to a lower principle — a world which 
can at best only give a hint or suggestion to the mind to 
enable it to recollect itself and recover for itself its own 
treasures. Thus the false method of introspection, the 
“ high priori road ” of mysticism, was at least opened up 
by PJ^to, if he did not altogether forsake the narrower 
and harder way to the spiritu^ world through nature and 
e^qrieaoe; 

. The great Step in advance ty Aristotle was due to I 
his seeing ihe. danger of this . tendency. Those, however, J 
who have maintained that Aristotle is -the great dposterwii 
philosopher, — ns Plato is the great a priori philosopher, — 
have entirely mistaken the hearing of Aristotle’s criticism 
of the Platonic theory. As strongly as Plato does Aristotle 
maintain that reason is Swajuet Travra to. vofqrA, and that, 
therefore, the apprehension of truth hy the mind is not a 
mere exteim-al communication of it to the mind, but rather 
is the mind coming to a consciousness of itself. As firmly 
as Plato does he declare that truth in its highest form is 
self-evidencing, i,e,, that the principlea of science, the laws 
of natnrej when once they have been discovered, are seen 
to be true by their own light. , His ’statements to this 
effect have been neglected or e3q)Iained away, because 
they -were supposed to ha inconsistent with his still more 
frequently reiterated assertions that it is .only from 
experience and by induction that the truth of things can 
be discovered. Writers of a later day, — ^who.^came to 
Aristotle with an idea of a fixed opposition between a 
priori and a posteriori, and who held that the only possible 
alteamatives were eith^ to divide knowledere between the 
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two or to explain away one of them, — could not comprehend 
that Aristotle might be in earnest iotA in asserting that 
knowledge is derived from experience and in asserting that 
it is an apprehension by reason of that which is identical 
with itself and needs no extraneous evidence. But 
Aristotle started with no such fixed opposition. On the 
contrary, any one who reads the last chapter of the 
Posterior Analytics will see that he had no difficulty in 
maintaining that knowledge begins in the apprehension of 
TO Koff EKaoTov iu seuso perception, and that it proceeda 
from many perceptions to experience, and from many 
experiences to science ; -while at the same time he declared 
that the principles of science have their evidence in them- 
selves. And the meaning of this declaration- is shown in 
the De Anima, where we find him speaking of knowledge as 
the realization in the “passive reason ” of man of an “ active 
reason ” which is eteri^ and unchangeable, and which in 
the consciousness of itself includes the knowledge of all 
things. Of this realization, indeed, there is in man only 
the potentiality or capacity, but just because this is a pure 
or universal capacity, because, as Aristotle puts it, it has no 
quality or determination of its own to stand between it and 
its objects, it is a capacity in which the absolute reason can 
realize itself, a capacity of knowing all things. . Here we 
have Plato’s myth of reminiscence freed from the metaphor 
of memory, and reduced to scientific terms ; for that myth 
simply meant that the evolution of knowledge is the 
development of the mind to the consciousness of itself, and 
of all that is potentially in it. Only, by the combination 
of this doctrine with the idea of the necessity of induction, 
Aristotle at the same time guards against the purely 
subjective interpretation to which in Plato it was liable. 
For the process by which the mind “ comes to itself ” is 
conceived as a process by which at the same time it rises 
from the particular to the universal, from the yvcopijna 
rifiiv to the yvcopi/ia aTrXtos, from the bare apprehension of 
the facts of experience to the knowledge of them through 
their principles or laws. 

Yet Aristotle was as little able as Plato to work out fully 
a theory of the relation between the universal and the 
individual reason; and the cause of this failure was in 
both casOT substantially the same. In Plato’s philosophy, 
the ideal tended to divorce itself from the phenomenal 
world in such wise that the latter was regarded only as 
suggesting or partaking in the former, but not as entirely 
explicable by it. It was not merely that, to the mind of the 
inffividual in its progress, the veil was only gradually lifted 
from the rationality of the world, but that in the world 
there was an irrational element from which the mind 
could save itself only by flight into the region of abstrac- 
tion. And, though Aristotle by his doctrine of the essential 
relation of ideas to experience, or of the development of 
the mind to the acquisition of knowledge of the .world, 
seemed to he on the way to correct this error, yet he too 
shrinks from regarding the phenomenal world as in itself 
inteUigihle. To him also an irrational matter mingles with 
things, and is in them a source of contingency and imper- 
fection. Chance is not merely the reflexion upon the world 
of our imperfect knowledge, but a fact of experience, and 
there is therefore a region in which our best science cannot 
rise above generality to universality. In this way there 
remains for Aristotle anahsolute a posteriori, a reality which 
cannot be understood; and which we can scarcely conceive 
as existing at all for the di-vlne intelligence. At this point 
the Aristotelian philosophy appears to stand between two 
alternatives, either that, iu the sense of pantheism, the finite 
world and its contingency is an illusion, dr that it is con- 
tingent only for the growing intelligence of man, which 
fuUy understands neither itself nor the world whidi is its 
nbififtt. Arist.ntlfi. hnwflVAr doAn Tinf A.TinnnA hom of 
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the dilemma, and leaves ns therefore "with an unresolved 
dualism between thought and its object ; and this again 
necessarily involves a dualism between the active reason, 
which, as he asserts, realizes itself in man, and the passive 
reason which constitutes his nature as a finite being. 

In the Middle Ages the Platonic and Aristotelian idea 
that the apprehension of objective truth is one with the 
evolution of the mind to self-consciousness seemed to be 
entirely lost. Knowledge of the finite world was regarded 
as indifferent, and knowledge of the infinite was conceived 
to be something given on authority, and in reference to 
which the mind was confined to an attitude of passive 
reception or implicit faith. No greater slavery of the 
spirit can be conceived than that in which even the 
truths of religion and morality — the truths that regard the 
inmost life of the spirit itself — ^were taken as a lesson 
to be learned by rote from the lips of a teacher. Yet 
the consciousness that such truth, if it was to be received 
by the mind, still more if it was to transform the mind, 
.could not be entirely foreign to it, found a voice in the 
scholastic philosophy. And the comjDromise or truce 
between faith and reason expressed in the saying of Ansplm 
credo ut intelligam, — according to which reason was to 
confine itself to the analysis and demonstration of the data 
received in implicit faith from the church, — ^prepared the 
way for the recognition that the two are not essentially 
at variance. The mind that proceeds from veneratio to 
delectatio, from awe and submission to the doctrine to 
enjoyment and appreciation of it, must already in its awe 
and submission have the beginnings of an intelligent 
appreciation. Anselm’s saying might be understood simply 
as meaning that we must have spiritual experience ere 
we can understand the things of the spirit. And in this 
sense it was adopted by the Reformers to express an idea 
almost the opposite of that with which the scholastics 
had associated it, — the idea that the direct apprehension of 
spiritual truth as entering into the inner life of the subject, 
as identified with his very consciousness of self, is the basis 
of all knowledge of it. In the Protestant church of the 
period after the Reformation, we find a growing tendency 
to insist on the subjectivity of religion, in the same exclusive 
and one-sided way in which the mediaeval church had 
insisted on its objectivity. In some extreme representa- 
tives of Protestantism this went so far as to lead to a 
disregard, almost to a rejection, of all objective doctrine, 
and a reduction of theology to an account of the religious 
consciousness. On the other hand, while religion was thus 
made subjective, science claimed to be purely objective, 
and the followers of Bacon seemed to adopt towards nature 
the same attitude of passive receptivity which the mediseval 
Christian was taught to hold towards the church. While 
man was to learn ever3rthing from himself in religion, he 
was to learn nothing from himself in science. His aim 
must be to exclude subjective idola, in other words, to 
accept the facts as they were given, and keep himself out of 
the way. The inevitable res^fc of this difference of view 
as to the nature of knowledge in these two different 
regions was, however, on the one hand a withdrawal of 
religion from all connexion with finite interests, and, 
especially from the attempt to connect religious principles 
with the knowledge of the finite world, and, on the other 
hand, an increasing tendency in those who represented 
finite science to regard religion as something merely 
subjective and even individual, as a feeling which could 
not be translated into thought or made the basis of any 
'knowledge of the objective world. 

The opposite principles of certitude which were thus 
set up for religious truth and truth of science need only 
to be brou^t together and contrasted to hetray that they 
yest upon opposite abstractions, neither of which expresses 
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the complete nature of truth or knowledge. On the one 
hand the truths of religion were maintained just because 
they were not, or were not merely, objective, but were 
capable of being tested by inner experience, and identified 
with the self-consciousness of the individual On the other 
hand the truths of science were maintained because they 
were not, or were not merely, subjective, but were capable 
of being verified in objective experience. It was rightly 
seen on the one side that mere subjective feelings or 
opinions have no validity for any one but the subject of 
them, and on the other side that what is merely objective 
or externally given can have permanent value and interest 
for the intelligence only as it ceases to be mere isolated 
and unrelated fact- — nay, that, even when science has 
discovered law and order in nature, it still wants the 
highest value and interest so long as that law and order are 
not seen as standing in essential relation to the intelligence 
itself. The idea of truth or knowledge as that which is at 
once objective and subjective, as tbe unity of things with the 
mind that knows them, enables us to understand the con- 
demnation which the religious mind passed upon a merely 
external dogma, and even its lack of interest in a science 
which presented itself as an account of merely objective or 
external facts. And it enables us also to understand the 
way in which scientific men insisted upon objective fact 
as the basis of aU knowledge, and the disrespect which 
they felt for a religion which seemed to admit that it had 
no such support. What is wanted to clear up the confusion 
on- both sides is the growth of the perception among 
scientific men that the objectivity which they are seeking 
cannot be mere objectivity (which would be unmeaning), 
but an objectivity that stands in essential relation to the 
intelligence, and, on the other hand, the growth of the 
perception among religious men that the subjectivity of 
religion only means that God, who is the objective principle 
by whom tilings are, and are known, is spiritual, and can 
therefore be revealed to the spirit. When these two cor- 
rections have been made, it must become obvious that the 
religious consciousness is not the consciousness of another 
object than that which is present in finite experience and 
science, but simply a higher way of knowing the same 
object. And in this it is also involved that the two ideas 
of a priori and a postericri^ of that which is evolved from 
within and that which is given from vrithout, are not 
essentially opposed to each other, but that the a posteriori 
is simply the first fonn of a consciousness w^hich in its 
ultimate development must become a pHori. 

In that philosophy of compromise which was initiated 
by Descartes, one part of knowledge was regarded as innate, 
or developed from witbin, and another part as empirical, 
or imported from vdthout. In the second period of the 
history of modern philosophy this compromise was broken, 
and the names of Locke and Leibnitz — though with some 
hesitation on both sides — represent respectively the theories 
that all knowledge is a postetioi'i and that dl knowledge 
is a prioi'i. The compromise seemed to be renewed with 
Kant, but the form in which it was renewed pointed, as 
has been already shown, to something more than a com- 
promise, for his doctrine was that the a po^erioH element, 
the facts, exist for us only under a pHori conditions, or, 
in other words, that what is usually called a posteriori 
is in part a prion. The criticism of this view need not 
be repeated. It is sufficient here to say that if, as Kant 
diows, tbe elements are inseparable or organically unrted, 
it is impossible to allege that so much belongs to the one 
and so much to the other, furthermore, the consciousness 
of an essential difference in the elements of knowledge is 
possible only so far as that difference is transcended by the 
unity of knowledge. We can distinguish the <i prum from 
the a posteriori only on condition that we can transcend 
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the distinction, and this means that the distinction itself 
is not absolute, but that there is a point of view from 
■which the a posteriori may be regarded as aprwri, and 
that which is given from without to the spirit may be 
.referred to its own self-determined development. 

Now it is just here that we come upon' the turning-point 
of the philosophical controversy, in the form which it has 
taken in modern times. The problem may be expressed 
thus — In what sense can we apply the idea of development 
to the human spirit ? Are we to treat that development 
as merely a determination from without, or as an evolution 
from within, or as partly the one and partly the other ? 
In a sense all writers of the present day would admit that 
this last is the case. For, on the one hand, even the 
Darwinian theory accounts for development by aid of 
what we may call the a priori tendency of the individual 
to maintain itself in the struggle for existence, though it 
supposes that the condition or medium in which the indi- 
vidual is placed determines the direction in which that 
■development proceeds. And, on the other hand, no one 
mow would adopt the Leibnitzian theory that the indi- 
vidual is a monad, whose self-development is entirely con- 
ditioned by itself in such a sense that all the relations 
which it has to other existences are merely apparent, and 
that the coincidence of its life with the life of the world is 
the result of a pre-established harmony. On both sides, 
■therefore, the idea of self-determination would be admitted, I 
though the tendency of the Darwinians would be to regard 
this self-determination as something merely formal; and 
on both sides it would also be admitted that the self- 
determination does not exclude a determination from -with- 
out, though extreme opponents of Darwin might be inclined 
to reduce this determination to a mere stimulus or external 
condition of the development of the nature of the subject 
to which the stimulus is applied. The question, however, 
remams whether, after all, this opposition of without and 
within is an absolute one, or whether there is any point of 
view from which it may be transcended. To Aristotle it 
seemed possible to answer this question in the affirmative, 
because he conceived that the reason of man is a pure or 
universal Suva/uy, the evolution of which to complete self- 
consciousness is one with the process whereby the objective 
world comes to be known. Yet, as Aristotle admitted the 
existence in the world of a material principle which was 
essentially different from the ideal principle of reason, he 
was obliged to limit his statement as to the possible .unity 
of the subjective and the objective consciousness, and to 
^y merely, that “ in things toithout matter the knower is 
identical! vdth the known." But this wohld immediately 
lead to the conclusion that the pure development of reason 
must he secured by ahiatraction from all finite and Tnatar in.! 
objects, rather than by a thorough comprehension of them. 
The freedom of the spirit, on this theory, must he a negative 
and not a positive freedom, a freedom won, not by over- 
coming the world, but by -withdrawing ourselves from its 
influence. It remained, therefore, for modem philosophy 
. -fco work out the Aristotelian idea that the rational being 
as such, in spite of its necessary relation to and depend- 
ence on an external world, is never in an absolute sense 
externally, determined. And, as we have already seen, the 
Kantian philosophy bro-oght this problem within the reach 
■of solution, in so far it showed, first, that objective 
existence can have no meaning except existence for a 
th i n k ing self, and, secondly, that existence for a thinkin g 
self means existence the consciousness of which is “ capable 
of being combined with the consciousness of self.” Add. 
further to these propositions what -was sho-wn by Kant’s 
successors, that that only can he combined with the con- 
sciousness of self which is essentially related to and wo 
awive at an idea,listic theory of the world, which enables 
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us at once to understand the relative value of the distinc- 
tion between self-determination and determination from 
without, and at the same time to see that its value is only 
relative. If it be true that nothing exists which is not a 
possible object of consciousness, and again that there is no 
possible object of consciousness which is not essentially 
related to self-consciousness, then the phenomena of the 
external world, which at first present themselves under the 
aspect of contingent facts, must be capable of being ulti- 
mately recognized as the manifestation of reason ; and the 
history of the conscious being in his relations -with that 
world is not a struggle between two independent and 
unrelated forces, but the evolution by antagonism of one 
spiritual principle. It is, on this view, the same life which 
I within us is striving for development, and which without 
us conditions that development. And the reason why the 
two terms, the self and the not-self, thus appear to be 
independent of each other, or to be brought together only 
as they externally act or react upon each other, lies in this, 
that the object is imperfectly known, and the subject is. 
imperfectly self-conscious. This, however, does not make it 
leas true that in self-consciousness is to be found the prin- 
ciple in reference to which the whole process may be 
ex2Dlained, and therefore that the eelf-conscious subject, as 
such, lives a life which belongs to him, not merely as one 
object among others, hut as having in himself the principle 
from which the life and being of all proceeds. 

From this point of view, as has been already indicated, 
the relative value of a theory of human development, such 
as that which might be based on the ideas of Darwin, 
would not be denied. The conscious being may be regarded 
simply as an externally determined object, and the incorrect- 
ness of this assumption will not entirely destroy the value 
of the results attained, especially if, as is often the case 
with those who seek to construct a natural science of man, 
the assumption itself is not very strictly adhered to, but 
corrected by the tacit admission of other conceptions some- 
what inconsistent -with it. But, at the same time, it would 
require to be pointed out that such a science is necessarily 
abstract and imperfect, as it omits from its view the 
central fact in the life of the object of which it treats. It 
can do nothing to account for man’s consciousness, or his 
capacity of becoming conscious, of the influences by which 
he is supposed to he determined ; or, to put it from the 
other side, it takes for granted that the objects that 
influence man are intelligible objects, “ capable of being 
combined with the consciousness of self,” mthout seeing 
how much is involved in this assumption. Now it is 
evident that the consciousness of an influence cannot be 
explained by the influence itself, nor even by that taken 
together -with the nature of the sensitive beings subjected 
to it. It is evident also that an influence mediated by 
co-nsciousness is not, strictly speaking, an external influence, 
but that it is already transformed, and in process of being 
further traiwformec^ by. the development of the self to 
which it is present. For the da-wn of consciousness, in 
which the external object first comes into existence for us 
as opposed to the self, is at the same time the beginning 
of the process by which its externality is negated or over- 
come. Self-consciousness is that which makes us indi- 
viduals in a sense in -which individuality can be predicated 
of none but a self-conscious being. For, in determining 
himself as a self, the individual at the same time excludes 
from himself every other thing and being, and determines- 
them as external objects. He emancipates himself from 
the world at the sam§ time that he repels the, world from 
himself. Yet this movemeint of thought, by which his 
iudi-vidualily is constitute is also that by which he is lifted 
above mere individuality, for, in becoming conscious of self 
and noirself in their opposition and relation, he ceases to 
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be simply identified with the one to the exclusion of the 
other. His finite individuality is regarded by him from a 
universal point of view, in which it has no less and no more 
importance than any other individuality, or in which its 
^eater or less importance is determined only by its place 
in the whole. On this universality of consciousness rests 
the possibility of science and of morality. For all science 
is just a contemplation of the world in ordine ad miivermni 
and not in 07'dme ad individuum; and all morality is just 
action with a view to an interest which belongs to the 
agent, not as this individual, but as a member of a greater 
whole, and ultimately of the absolute whole in which all 
men and all things are included. 

In this nature of the conscious subject lies also the 
possibility of metaphysic in the sense of Aristotle, as that 
science which goes back to a irpuirov (fjva-eL, a beginning 
which is prior to the existence in consciousness of the 
individual self, and onward to an end in which the divisions 
of the finite consciousness are transcended, — as including, 
in short, ontology, or metaphysic in the narrower sense, on 
the one side, and theology, or the philosophy of religion, 
on the other. In truth, these two extremes of science are 
necessarily bound together : we can only go back to the 
beginning if we can go on to the end ; we can only recover 
the first unity if we can anticipate the last. Or, to free 
the subject more definitely from the associations of time, 
we cannot apprehend the unity which is involved or pre- 
supposed in all the differences of our conscious life except 
in so far as we can look at our individual existence from 
the point of view of the whole to which it belongs. This 
will become evident if we consider the nature of the limits 
which have to be transcended by such a science. The 
individual conscious subject, as he finds himself at first, 
is but one being in . a world that stretches out, apparently 
without limits, on every side of him. Of the things by 
which he is immediately surrounded he sees but a small 
part, and the influences which he receives from them are, 
as he knows, like the wave that breaks upon a shore from 
an unknown ocean, only the last partial expression of 
impulses that come from regions beyond his ken. Again, 
he finds himself as one in a changing series of beings, of 
which he knows only the last precetog terms, and he is 
aware that, in a few years he, as one of this series, will 
cease to be. He is thus to himseK a definitely limited 
being, and though his knowledge of himself and his world 
may be gradually widened so as to reach some little way 
back into the past, and anticipate a little of the future, or 
may go outwards in space to embrace a wideniug circle of 
existences around him, yet he always stops at a limit, of 
which he is conscious that it is no absolute limit, but 
simply an arbitrary halting-place where vision grows 
indistinct and imperfect. When he reflects upon himself 
from this point of view, he is forced to regard himself as 
but a fragment, and a fragment of an unknown whole, by 
which his whole being is determined to be what it is. 
TTia highest knowledge seems to be but a consciousness 
of his ignorance, his highest freedom a determination by 
motives the ultimate meaning of which is hid from him. 

So far there seems to be no room for any metaphysical 
knowledge, any knowledge of ourselves and our world 
which is qthdr than relative and in ordine ad individuum. 
But further reflexion shows that in this very consciousn^s 
of linoit there is implied a consciousness of that which is 
beyond limit. While we proceed f rompart to part, beginning 
with ourselves and our immediate surroundings, and follow- 
ing out lines of connexion that lose themselves in the dis- 
tance, we are guided by a consciousness of the whole as a 
unity through which the parts are determined. Hay, it is 
just the presence of t.Tn's consciousness that makes us capable 
of what seems the piecework of our knowledge, in which. 
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by the aid of the principle of causality, we connect parti- 
cular with particular, and so gradually extend the sphere 
of light into the encompassing darkness. For that 
principle simply means that the limited external object 
does not sufficiently explain to us its own existence, and 
that therefore we are forced to explain it by a reference to 
something beyond it. It means, in other words, that we 
cannot rest in that wkich is not a self-bounded, self- 
determined whole. The application of the category of 
external determination has therefore an essential reference 
to the higher category of self-determination. The mere 
endlessness of space and time has no meaning except in 
opposition, yet in relation, to the true infinity of w'hich 
we find the type in self-conscions thought. Or, to put it 
in the Kantian form in which it is already familiar to us, 
the consciousness of the objective world iu space and time 
stands in essential relation to the unity of self-conscious- 
ness. And if when we regard the former exclusively we 
are forced to view ourselves as insignificant and short- 
sighted finite beings in an infinite universe, when we 
regard the latter, we are enabled to see that in all this 
universe there is revealed only that spiritual principle 
which we find also in ourselves. In this w'ay a new light 
is thrown on our first consciousness of ignorance. The 
strivings of our reason after knowledge can no longer be 
regarded as strivings after an unknown goal, but rather 
after a goal which it has prescribed for itself. The narrow 
limits of our individual life are not removed, but they 
cease to be for us the limits of a narrow circle of definition 
within a formless infinite. They become the limits of a 
sphere within a sphere, a sphere which is defined by the 
idea of knowledge or self-consciousness itself, and in which 
therefore, however we may wander, we are everywhere at 
home. In religious language, the sphere is not a mere 
universe, but God, w’ho is without us only as He is within 
us, so that “by the God within we can xinderstaud the 
God without.” 

Again, as this consciousness takes man beyond his 
immediate existence, and enables him to determine it in 
relation to an absolute unity of all things in God, so it 
enables him to go back to a unity which is behind or 
prior to that existence. For, if the individual can look at 
himself as he looks at others, and at others as he looks at 
bimsp. J f, i.e., from a point of view which is unaffected by 
his individuality, and in which that iudividualily is for him 
only what it is for impartial reason, he can have nothing in 
him which binds his consciousness to his individualily as 
mere individuality ; as therefore he can go beyond himself 
to apprehend the whole iu which his individuality has a 
place, there is nothing to prevent him from going back 
upon himself, and upon the conditions which are prior to 
his own individual being. He is not tied to bis immediate 
life, and can go below it just as be can rise above it. 

“ O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee,” said Kepler. 
In reading the “thoughts” written in the planetary 
system, Kepler -was discovering the meaning of that 
which is simpler and more elementary than the existence 
of man, as a cycle of mechanical relations are simpler and 
more elementary than self-consciousness. Yet it was a 
true feeling that led him to connect this descent into the 
mechanical world with God. For it is only in virtue of 
the same faculty which enables us to lise to the absolute 
life which includes and subordinates our own that we can 
so free us from the image of oiu: own conscious life as to 
apprehend and fix in thought the simpler relations of 
purely physical existence. But the same faculty of going 
back upon ourselves has a still deeper manifestation. 
Not only can we abstract from ourselves so aS. to“under- 
stand the inorganic world, we can also abstract from our- 
selves BO as to understand the conditions which are prior 
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to the thought, and therefore to the existence, of any 
objective external world at all, the universal conditions of 
the knowable and therefore also of reality. In doing so, 
to use Hegel’s metaphor, which is but an extension of 
Kepler’s, we are “thiuMng what God thought and was 
before the creation of the world,” i.e., we are thinking the 
spiritual unity presupposed in all knowledge, and therefore 
in all objects of knowledge — the consciousness in relation 
to which everything isj and is known. 

3. The Relation of Logic to Metaphysic . — The ordinary 
view of logic is based on two presuppositions which tend to 
separate it almost entirely from metaphysic : it is based on 
the presupposition of an opposition, or at least a merely 
external ration, between thought audits object, and again 
of an opposition, or merely external relation, between the 
form or method and the content or matter of thought. The 
intelligence is regarded as dealing with an object which is 
given to it externally, and to which, therefore, it can be 
true only if it leaves it unchanged and introduces into it 
nothing of its own. Truth, to use a well-known definition, 
is the agreement of our conceptions with their objects, and 
in bringing about this agreement all the. concessions must 
be on the side of thought. Conformably to this view, the 
processes of thought must be purely anal;^ic; i.e.^ thought 
may break up the given idea of the object into its con- 
stituent elements, and again out of these elements it may 
recompose the idea in its unity, but it can add nothing and 
take nothing away. It is like an instrument which 
alternately dissects a solid mass into smaller parts and 
again mechanically presses them together, but which 
never penetrates and dissolves the hard matter, still less 
fuses it into a new form by bringing it into contact with 
new chemical elements. 

This conception, like much of the philosophy of which 
it is a specimen, hi a kind of exaggerated caricature of one 
aspect of the philosophy of Aristotle. Aristotle is the 
great analytic philosopher. He first laid down boundaries 
in that continuous domaiu of science which Plato had first 
surveyed; Kot that he ever completely lost sight of the 
unity or continuity of the different sciences which he thus 
distinguished, unrivalled speculative genius is shown 
nowhere more clearly than in those not unfrequent utterances 
of speculative insight into the unity of things different, by 
which, as at a stroke, he makes his own landmarks and aU 
landmarks to disappear. Yet such utterances generally 
stand, by themselves, and do not alter the general analytic 
spirit of his philosophy. They are not so developed as to 
show distinctly the merely relative clmracter of the divisions 
and distinctions which are set up, or the limits of the sphere 
within which they hold good. Hence it was easy for 
minds which possessed something of Aristotle’s keenness 
of understanding without his speculative depth to neglect 
such expressions, or to explain them away. And this 
orocess of degradation was the more rapid as the philosophy 
sf Aristotle soon ceased to be studied in his own writings, 
md became a traditionary possession of the schools. In 
his way we may partly explain how logic came to be 
redded by'medissval philosophy as a form of thought 
which could be altogether separated from the matter, and 
3y the application of which that matter could be in no way 
iffected or chan^d. But for such a view, indeed, it is 
lifficnlt to conceive how the schoolmen could have ventured . 
o apply any logical processes at all to the sacred matter of 
logma.. The idea of externally adding, anything to the 
aith once delivered , to the saints was excluded by the_ 
irinciple of authority j and the idea of developing out of 
hat faith anything that was not immediately contained in 
fc had not yet presented itself to any one. Hence the 
nsiness of thought seemed to be purely formal and 
nalytio, and it was only on the plea of its being such that 
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I its activity could be tolerated at aU. Hor was this view 
! of logic at once changed by the revolt against scholasticism. 
The first philosophical exponents of the modern scientific 
movement, while they rejected the matter of dogma as 
fictitious, or at least as transcending the sphere of positive 
knowledge, and while they substituted in its place, as the 
object of investigation, the facts of experience, did not 
realize any more than the schoolmen that the form and 
method of knowledge could be other than analytic of given 
matter. Bacon, their protagonist, was above all solicitous 
to guard against any subjective naiurm\ nor did 

be see that the questions which, in his theory of forms, 
he proposed that science should ask of nature themselves 
involved any preconceived theory regarding it. Conscious, 
as every true scientific man must be, that the study of 
nature involves a constant self-abnegation, a patient self- 
distrustful course of experiment and observation, he and 
his followers did not realize the presuppositions that make 
the inquiry possible, and by which it must be guided. Still 
less did they recognize that the separation between the 
mind and its object which they took for granted can only 
be a relative (hvision, i.e.^ a division on the basis of a 
unity, and that therefore the self-abnegation of the mind 
in its investigation of facts cannot be an absolute self- 
abnegation, but is only the first step on the way to the 
discovery that the facts are intelligible, and so essentially 
related to the intelligence. Hence to them logic still 
seemed a mere analytic process, the end and aim of which 
was understood to be that a world, existing in itself out 
of relation to thought, should be reproduced in a more or 
less imperfect image m thought. And, when it came to be 
suspected by a less naive philosophy of experience that, 
after all, certain presuppositions, not given in experience 
itself, were involved in the scientific interpretation of it, 
various expedients were devised to reduce these presupposi- 
tions in an indirect way to empirical truths, — expedients 
of which Mill’s attempt to base the law of causahty upon 
an mdmtio per enumeratwnem, rnnpliwin may be taken as 
the type. 

When we go back to Aristotle, — wbo was the “ founder 
of logic ” in the sense that he was the first who treated 
logical method as a separate branch of science, — we find 
that his division of logic from metaphysic is by no means 
so definite and complete as it was made by some of his 
successors. The verification of ’ the highest principle of 
thought, the law of contradiction, is treated by him as the 
business of metaphysic. And, though he separates the idea 
of truth from the idea of reality, and regards the former 
as involving a relation of thought to a reality which is 
determined in itself independent of that relation, yet he 
does not regard this independence as by any means absolute. 
Truth is define4 by him as a connexion or distinction of 
ideas which corresponds to a union or separation of things, 
but does not necessarily so correspond. This definition, 
however, holds good only in so far as things are not 
scientifically known, or in so far as things not essentially 
related are brought together koto. crvp^c^TjKS's. Where 
necessity comes in, and is apprehended by reason, the 
case is different. For in that case we have not merely 
an external synthesis, but an essential identity, i.e., a unity 
of elements which canjneither be, nor be known, apart 
from each other. In relation to the principles of science, 
therefore, Aristotle holds that error, i,e., a connexion of 
ideas not corresponding to a connexion of things, is impos- 
sible, and that the only alternatives are knowledge and ig- 
norance. Either we possess the idea or we do not possess it j 
as Aidstolle otherwise expresses it, in thought we are either 
in contact with the things or not in contact with them; 
there is no third posml^ty. The meaning of Aristotle 
becomes dearer when we remember that, according to his 
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iew, tlie intelligence, in apprehending the mdivisible unity 
E elements in the object, is at the same time apprehending 
16 unity of the object with itself. The mind cannot be 
eceived in regard to that which forms a part of its con- 
liousness of itself. In freeing the essential conception of 
lie object from the contingency of matter, science has 
:eed the object from that which made it foreign to 
iteUigence, and the relation of thought to things ceases 
D be one of correspondence, and becomes one of identity. 

The legitimate inference from this view of the relation 
f the intelligence to the intelligible world would seem 
D be that the partial separation of thought from its object 
nd its imperfect correspondence with it is characteristic 
f our first empirical consciousness of things, and of the 
irogress from that consciousness to science, but that in 
ompleted science the division ceases. The esse of things 
3 not their percipi, but their iritelligi . . But, if this be 
aken as the truth^ then it can no longer be supposed that 
he process by which scientific knowledge is attained con- 
ists simply in an analysis of the object as it is given in 
mmediate perception. On the contrary, it must be held 
hat, if our thought has to submit itself to the object, and 

0 be brought into conformity with it, by a process of 
eduction, it is equally true that in this process the object 
Iso must be changed, that it may be brought into con- 
ormity -with the principle of thought. The genesis of 
cience, according to this view, is not merely an analysis 
f given facts, but a process of vital transformation by 
s^hich consciousness on the one side and the object on 
he other are brought into unity with each other. The 
dea, indeed, of an empty process, a process in which the 
ntivity of the mind is merely formal, is one which will 
lot stand the slightest examination. A mind without 
lategories, if such a thing were conceivable, would have 
10 questions to ask in reb,tion to the object presented to 
t, and coiold therefore get no answers. Those who make 
b pretence of approaching a subject in an absolutely 
eceptive attitude, and wi^out any presuppositions, only 
how that they are unconscious of the categories by 
vhich their thought is ruled 3 and they will "be most 
ilavishly guided by these categories just because they 
ire unconscious of them. The schoolmen, when 
hey applied their logical principles to the matter of 
Dhrastian dognia, did not recognize that they were doing 
nore than analysing and bringing out clearly the meaning 
)f that dogma. But the efEect of their work was to turn 
he system of divinity into a collection of insoluble puzzles; 
or the doctrine was a doctrine of reconciliation between 
livine and human, infinite and finite, universal and 
jarticular, and the principle of their method was to treat 
lU these oppositions as absolute. In like manner it might 
36 shown that the analysis of social phenomena which was 
nade in the last century was inadequate and superficial, 
ust because of , the latent assumption of individualism on 
pvhich it proceeded, and that the greater success of writers 
ike Comte and Spencer does not arise merely or mainly 
jom their being more careful observers of the phenomena 
)f social life, but in great part from the fact that, rather by 
he unconscious movement of opinion than by any distinct 
netaphysic, their minds have become possessed by more 
idequate categories. 

The idea that the process of thought is merely formal, 
)r analytic of given matter, is, however, an error that has 

1 truth underlying it. This is the truth expressed by 
^justotle in his much misunderstood comparison of the 
ntelligence of man to a tabula rasa, upon which nothing 
it first is vmtten, -and again in his assertion — ^already 
quoted — that the mind is a pure Swa/xw, without any 
iistinguishing quality of its own which could prevent it 
crom apprehending the real nature of other thiags. In 
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other words, self-conscious reason is not a special thing in 
the world, but the principle through which all things are, 
and are understood ; and hence, as regards the distinction of 
things from each other, it is in the first instance undeter- 
mined and indifferent, and therefore oi)en to be determined 
in one way or another, according to ^e object to which it 
is directed. But this simply means that the conscious 
subject, as such, is not bound to his own individuality, but 
can regard things, nay, in a sense, must regard them, from 
a point of view which is independent of it. This is what 
makes possible the self-restraint and self-abnegation pre- 
scribed to the scientific man, whose whole duty, as it is often 
said, is to keep himself out of the wuy and let the objects 
speak, to lay aside all subjective idola and prejudices 
that stand between him and the reality of things. This at 
first sight may seem to be equivalent to the assertion that 
the mind ought to be in a state of simple passivity or 
receptivity towards objects. What is really meant, how- 
ever, is not that the intelligence should go out of itself, or 
cease to be itself, that it may know its object, but simply 
that it should show itself in its universality, or freedom 
from the limits of the individual nature. The self-abnega- 
tion of science is an endeavour, so to speak, to see 3 ie 
object with its own eyes, but this it can do only in so far 
as the consciousness for which the object is is that con- 
sciousness in relation to which alone all objects are, and 
are undemtood. Or, to put it in another form, the con- 
scious self in its scientific self-abnegation does not give 
itself up to another, and become purely passive ; it only 
gives up all activity which is not the activity of that 
universi thought for which and through which all things 
are. Hence, when it has so abnegated itself, its most intense 
constructive activity is just beginning, though, just so far 
as the self-abnegation has been real, that constructive 
activity has become one with the self-revelation of the 
object. As, however, it is only through the constructive 
activity of thought that there exists for us any object at 
all, so it is only through its continued activity that the 
conception of the object is changed, till it is completely 
revealed and known. And this activity involves a con- 
tinuous synthesis, by which an ever wider range of facts 
is brought together in an ever more definite unity, until 
the mind has, if we may use the expression, exhausted its 
store of categories upon the world, and until the world has 
completely revealed itself in its unity uuth itself and with 
the mind. 

To combine these two ideas — on the one hand that science 
begins in a self-abnegation by which the mind renounces 
all subjective prejudices, and thereby attains a purely 
objective attitude, and on the other hand that this purely 
objective attitude is not a mere attitude of reception, but 
one in which the mind is continually transforming the ' 
object by its own categories, — to see t^t the universality 
of the mind in knowing is not mere emptiness, and that its 
activity is synthetic just when it is most free from aU pre- 
suppositions extraneous to the nature of its object, — is one 
of the greatest difficulties of the student of metaphysic. 
Universality at first looks so like emptiness, and a universal 
activity so like a merely formal activity, that it is no 
wonder that the one should be. mistaken for the other. 
But if we make such a confusion, we may soon be forced 
to choose between a sensationalism that makes knowledge 
impossible and a mysticism which makes it empty. The 
pure identity of thought with itself which is involved in 
the process of analysis is put on the one side, and the 
manifold matter of experience which is the object of 
thought on the other, and between these opposit^ia no 
mediation is possible. If we take our stand upon the 
latter, we are forced to reject all mental s;^ifiiesis as 
invalid, because it involves a subjective addi^n to the 
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facts; if we take our stand on the former, we are com- 
pelled to regard all objective experience as irrational, 
because it does not correspond to the pure identity of 
thought, ■ I 

In Aristotle’s view of logic it cannot be said that this 
difBculty is clearly solved, though he seems to have seen 
the error of both extremes. On the one hand he often 
recognizes the synthetic character of the process of induc- 
tion, as when he speaks of the universal idea or law as a 
central principle, in which we must find the key to ail the 
difficulties suggested by different aspects of a given subject. 
Yet in other places we trace the influence of a merely ana- 
lytic conception of that process as a process in which the 
universal is to be reached by abstracting from the peculi- 
arities of individuals. And this conception of it is favoured 
by Aristotle’s metaphysical theory, according to which the 
forms of things in the finite world are manifested in a 
resisting matter, a matter which prevents them from being 
perfectly or universally realized. For, in so far as this is 
the case, the facts will not be entirely explained by the 
knowledge of the form, and the knowledge of the form 
must be obtained, not by combining all the facts, but rather 
by abstracting from them. Again, in Aristotle’s account 
of the process of thought in the Prior Arudytics, ho 
regards it as a formal deductive process; and, though 
in the Post&'ior Analytics he attempts to give a synthetic 
meaning to the syllogism by treating it as the method in 
which the properties of a thing may be proved of it, or 
combined with it, through its essential definition, yet this 
adventitious meaning bestowed upon the syllogistic process 
does not altsr its essential nature. The ultimate source of 
this inadequate view of the process of thought seems to lie 
in Aristotle’s imperfect conception of the unity or identity 
which is for him the type of knowledge. For, though, both 
in the Metaphysic and the JDe Anima, he defines that identity 
as self-consciousness or as a, consciousness of objects which 
is identical with self-consciousness, yet he does not seem 
clearly to distinguish between a unity in which there is no 
difference and a unity in which difference is transcended and 
reconciled. This seems to be shown by his description of the 
principles which reason apprehends as individna or indi- 
visible unities, rather than unities which imply, while they 
transcend, difference. Tot, in this definition of the unity 
of knowledge as self-consciousness, Aristotle has implicitly 
admitted that there is a duality or difference iu the unity 
itself, and this might have been expected to modify his 
conception of the relation of consciousness to its objects. 
For,' as ,S€^-consciousnes8 is not simple like a chemical 
element^ but only in the sense that it is an indmsoluble 
unity of oppomtes, it might have been anticipated that 
one who had realized self-consciousness as the principle 
of knowledge would be able to regard the opposition 
between the consciousness of self and the consciousness of 
the world as itself also capable of being conceived as a 
unity. ’ ‘ . 

-This misconception of Aristotle may be shown in 
another way. In the Metaphysic we find him laying down 
what is called the, logical law of contradiction as the 
ultiuaate principle of. knowledge. The meaning of this 
principle, however, as Aristotle states it, is simply that- 
thought in its essence is definition or , distinction. If, as 
Heraclitus says, everything, at pnce is and is not, if we 
cannot attach any definite predicates to things by which 
they may he distinguished from each other, then, as 
Aristotle argues, thought is chaos, and knowledge is 
impossible. If determination be not negation, if "the • 
assertion of A be not the negation of not-A, then there is 
no meaning in words. The criticism to be made on this 
view is obviously, not that it is a false statement of the law 
of thought, but that it is an imperfect statement of it. 
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Thought is undoubtedly distinction ; and, if all distinction 
be confounded, no meaning can be apprehended or ex- 
pressed. But thought is also relation and connexion of 
the things distinguished, and this aspect of it is equally 
important with the other. Aristotle shows his one-sided- 
ness — a one-sidedness which throws him into opposition 
to Plato, but which enables him to correct Plato only by 
falling into the opposite error — when he exclusively fixes 
his attention on the “ differentiating ” aspect of knowledge, 
and takes no notice of the “ integrating ” aspect of it. It 
is easy to see that this exclusive attention to one side of 
the truth may lead in many ways to a distorted view both 
of the world and of the intelligence that apprehends it. If 
Heraclitus be interpreted as simply denying the right of 
thought to introduce its definiteness into the flux of sense, 

I nothing but absolute scepticism can come out of bis 
philosophy ; and- Aristotle was right in maintaining that it is 
only as the flux is brought to a stand, and the universal is 
fixed as a permanent and definite object of thought, ^ that 
knowledge becomes possible. But, on the other hand, if 
distinction be taken as absolute, if tbe definite assertion 
of a thing be taken as a negation of all relation to what it 
is not, if the fixity of thought be taken as an abstract self- 
identity which excludes all the movement of finite things 
wherein they show their finitude and pass beyond them- 
selves into other things, then knowledge will be equally^ 
impossible. Our consciousness, on such a theory, would' 
be disintegrated into parts which would own no connexion 
•with, each other ; nor would it be possible for us to tliink 
of things as, in spite of their differences, bound together into 
the unity of one world. The law of contradiction or 
distinction, therefore, is likely to lead to serious miscon- 
ceptions, unless it be complemented by a law of relation — 
a law expressing the truth that there is a unity which 
transcends all distinction. For all intelligible distinction 
— all distinction of things in the intelligible world — must 
be subordinate to their unity as belonging to that world, 
and therefore essentially connected with eack other and 
with the intelligence. In such a world, in other words, 
there can be no absolute distinctions or differences (not 
even between being and not-being); for distinction without 
relation is impossible, and a conception held in absolute 
isolation from all correlated conceptions peases to have 
any meaning. This does not, of course, imply a negation 
of the law of contradiction within its own sphere, but it 
does imply that that sphere is limited, and that there is no 
absolute contradiction. All opposition is within a pre- 
supposed unity,’ and therefore points to a higher roconcilia- 
tion, a reconciliation which is reached when wo show that 
the opposition is one of correlative elements. 

The ^eat step in logical theory which was taken by the 
idealistic philosophy of the post-Kantian period was simply 
to dissipate the confusion which had prevailed so long 
between that bare or formal ' identity, vdiich is but the 
beginning of thought and knowledge, and that concrete 
unity of difference, which is its highest idea and end. It 
was, iu other words, to correct and complete the concep- 
tions of thought as analytical, and as externally syntheti- 
cal, by the conception of it as self-determining, to show 
that it is a unity which manifests itself in difference and 
opposition, yet in all this, even when it seems to bo 
dealing with an object which is altogether external to 
it, is really developing and revealing itself. This new 
movement of thought might,' in one point of view, be 
described as the addition pf another logic to jihe logic 
of analysis and the logic of inductive synthesis which 
■were ak-eady in existence. But it was re^y more than 
this ; for the new logic was not merely an external addition 

^ i}peji,iicrauros rod itaBiKov Iv rf ^vxv, JPost., ii, 19. 
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to the old logics, it. also put a new meaning into these 
logics by bringing to light the principles that were involved 
in them. A.t the same time it broke down the division 
that had been supposed to exist between logic and meta- 
physic, between the form or method of thought and its 
matter. It showed that thought itself contains a matter 
from -which it cannot be separated, and that it is only by 
reason of this matter that it is able to ask intelligent 
questions of nature, and to get from nature intelligible 
answers. A. short space must be devoted to explain this 
relation of the three logics to each other. 

The analytic logic fairly represents our first scientific 
attitude to the world, in which we concentrate our attention 
upon the facts as they are given in experience, with no 
thought of any mental synthesis through which they are 
given. To ourselves we seem to have to do with an object 
which is altogether independent of our thought, and what 
we need in order to know it is to keep ourselves in a purely 
receptive attitude. All we can do is to analyse what is 
given, without adding anything of our own to it. It has, 
however, already been pointed out that this apparent self- 
abnegation is possible only because, in abnegating our indi- 
vidu^ point of view, we do not abnegate Hie point of view 
that belongs to us as universal or thinking subjects. In 
other words, the objectivity of knowledge thus attained is 
not the ceasing of the activity of our thought, but rather of 
all that interferes with that activity. We seem to abstract 
from ourselves, but what we do abstract from is only the 
individuality that stands between us and the world. The 
scientific observer who has thus denied himself, however, 
is not necessarily conscious of the meaning of what he has 
done. The immediate expression of his consciousness is 
not “ I think the object,” but “ it, the object, is ” j and the 
mor'e intensely active he is the more his activity is lost for 
him in the object of it. His whole work is, for himself, 
only the analysis of given facts, and for the rest he seems 
to have nothing to do but to take the world as he finds 
it. The voice of nature to which he listens is for him 
.not his own voice but the voice of a stranger, and it does 
not occur to him to reflect that nature could not speak to 
any one but a conscious self. His business is to determine 
things as they present themselves, to enumerate their 
qualities, to measure their quantities ; and his logic accord- 
ingly is a logic governed by the idea of the relative com- 
prehension and extension of the things which he thus 
names and classifies. Such an analytic logic seems to be 
all that is necessary, because the only predicates by which 
things are as yet determined are those which are involved 
in their presence to us in perception, and as perceived they 
seem to be at once given in all their reality to the mind 
that apprehends them. 

A step is taken beyond this first naive consciousness of 
things, whenever a distinction is made between appearance 
and reality, or whenever it is seen that the things perceived 
are essentially related to each other, and that therefore they 
cannot be known by their immediate presence to sense, but 
only by a mind which relates that which is, to that which 
is not, immediately perceived. If “ the shows of things are 
least themselves,” we must go beyond the shows in order to 
know them; we must seek out the permanent for that 
which is given as transient, the law for the phenomenon, 
the cause for the effect. Th'e process of thought in know- 
ledge therefore is no longer lost in its immediate object, 
but is, partly at least, distinguished from it. For just in 
proportion as the reality is separated from the appearance 
does the knower become conscious of an activity of his own 
thought in determining things. From this point of view 
nature is no longer ah object which spontaneously reveals 
itself to us, but rather one which hides its meaning from 
us, and out of which we must wring its secret by persistent 
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questioning. And, as this questioning process obviously 
has not its direction determined purely by the object itself, 
it becomes manifest that the mind must bring with it the 
categories by which it seeks to make nature intelligible. 
To ask for the causes of things, or the laws of things, pre- 
supposes that the immediate appearance of them does not 
correspond to an idea of reality which the mind brings 
with it, and by which it judges the appearance. Nature 
is supposed to be given to or perceived by us as a multi- 
tude of objects in space passing through successive changes 
in time ; and what science seeks is to discover a necessity 
of connexion running through all this apparently contingent 
coexistence and succession and binding it into a system. 
Science, therefore, seems to question nature by means of 
an idea of the necessary interdependence and connexion of 
all things, as parts of one systematic whole governed by 
general laws — an idea which it does not get &om nature, 
but which it brings to nature. Hence the logic in which 
this process of investigation expresses its consciousness of 
itself will be a synthetic logic, a logic built on certain prin- 
ciples which are conceived to be independent of experience, 
and by the aid of which we may so transform that experi- 
ence, so penetrate into it or get beyond it, as to find for it 
abetter explanation than that which it immediately gives of 
itself. The Posterior AnalyHe^ in which Aristotle brings in 
the idea of cause to vivify the syllogistic process, or supply a 
real meaning to it, may already be regarded as a first essay 
in this direction. And the theory of inductive logic, as 
explained by Bacon and his successors down to l^Iill, is a 
continuous attempt to determine what are the principles and 
methods on which experience must be questioned, in order 
to extract from it a knowledge which is not given in im- 
mediate perception. 

It was, however, Hiune who first brought into a clear 
light the subjectivity of the principles postulated in this 
logic, and especially of the principle of causality, which is 
the most important of them. In thus contrasting the sub- 
jectivity of the principles of science with the objectivity 
of the facts to which they are applied, it was his intention 
to cast doubt on the science which is based on the applica- 
tion of the former to the latter. The principles, he main- 
tains, are not legitimately derived from the facts, therefore 
they cannot legitimately housed to interpret tiem. They 
are due to the influence of habit, which by an illegitimate 
process raises frequency of occurrence into the universality 
and necessity of law, and so dianges a mere subjective 
association of ideas into an assured belief and expectation 
of objective facts. The answer given by Kant to this 
sceptical criticism of science involved a rejection of that 
very opposition of subjective and objective upon which it 
was based. Without necessary and rmivers^ principles, 
the experience of things as qualitatively and quantitatively 
determined objects, coexisting in space and passing 
through changes in time (or even the determination of the 
succe^ve states of the subject as successive), would itself 
have been impossible. Hence necessity of thought cannot 
he derived from a frequent experience of such objects. It 
is true that the determination of things as permanent sub- 
stances reciprocally acting on each other, according to uni- 
versal laws, goes beyond the determination of them as 
qualified and quantified phenomena in space and time. 
But both determinations are possible only through the 
same a priori principle, and we cannot admit the former 
determination without implicitly admitting the latter. As, 
therefore, it is through tiie necessity and universality of 
thought that objects exist for us, even before the application 
to them of the principles of scientific induction, and as the 
application of those principles is only a further step in 
that a priffii synthesis which is already involved in the 
perception of these objects, we have n o reas on for treating 
XVI — 13 
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the former Mud of synthesis as objectively valid which 
does not equally apply to the latter. 

This vindication of the principles of induction has, how- 
ever, a further consequence, which was not clearly seen by 
ELant It is fatal to the antithesis of the “given” and 
the “ known,” of what is perceived and what is conceived, 
of wit%r(i 'ina^eriaUter spectata and natura formodker 
speOata^ which he still admitted. Tor that antithesis 
really rested on the idea that there is no universal and 
n^essary principle of deternaination of things involved in 
the apprehension of them as qualified and quantified 
phenomena in space and time. So soon, therefore, as it is 
seen that there is such a principle, and that the first deter- 
mination of things as objects of perception is due to the 
same a priori synthesis which determines them in the 
second place as objects of experience, the ground for that 
contrast between reality and appearance on which the 
theory of induction rested is taken away. Kant,^ indeed, 
finda a new meaning for that contrast by interpreting it as 
referring, not to the opposition between things as they are 
given and things as they are known, but to a supposed 
opposition between things as they are given and known in 
experience and things as they are in themselves out of 
experience. This new antithesis of reality and appearance, 
however, only means that the former antithesis has broken 
down, and that therefore the ideal of knowledge based 
upon it has yielded to a new ideal. The so-call^ things 
in themselves are noumena, the objects of an intuitive or 
perceptive understanding, i.e., objects in which the contrast 
of perception and conception, of given and known, is tran- 
scend^ We can make Kant’s theory consistent only by 
supposing birn to mean that the conception of the world as 
a system of substances determining each other according 
to universal laws does not yet satisfy the idea of know- 
ledge which reason brings with it. In other words, just, 
as science from the point of view of necessary law found 
something wanting in the conception of the world as a 
mere complex of quantified and qualified phenomena in 
space and time, so philosophy, in view of a still higher ideal 
of knowledge, may condemn the conception of the world 
as a system of objects determined by necessary laws of 
relation as itself inadequate and imperfect, Aud we have 
seen that this higher ideal is that which is involved in 
the unity of self-consciousness. Unfortunately Kant was 
unable, as Aristotle had been unable, to distinguish this 
idea from the idea of au ahatraot identity in which there 
is no room for even a relative difference of perception and 
conception, and therefore the perceptive understanding was 
nam^ by him only to be rejected. 

If, however, , we correct thiM inadequacy of KantiS' state- 
ment, as his later works enable us pa^y to correct it, 
we see that it involves a new idea of imowledge and a new 
logic, — a logic governed by the idea of organic uni^ and 
development, just as the analytic logic had been governed 
hy the idea of identity, and as the inductive logic had been 
governed by the idea of necessaiy law. For, if the unity 
of self-consciousness be our type of knowledge, truth must 
meapL; t6 us, not the apprehension of objects as self-identical I 
thinffl, distinguished from each other in quantity aud I 
nor aved the determination of such things as 
standing in. necMsaty rdations to ‘each other. It must 
mean the deteimination of the world (and of whatever in | 
it is in any sense an mdepehdent reality, so far as it is so 
independent) as a unity which realizes its^ in and through 
difference,, a unity which is indeed determined, but detei> | 
mined by itself. In a view of the world which is governed 
hy this category, correlation must be reinterpreted as 
organic unity, and causation as development. Its lo||pcal, 
method must be ueither , analytical nor synthetical, or 
rather it must he both at once, i.e., it must endeavour to 
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exhibit the process of things as the. evolution of a umty 
which is at once self-differentiating and self-integrating, 
which manifests itself in difference, that through (hflfereuce 
it may return upon itself. Further, as this logic arises 
simply out of a deeper consciousness of that which was 
contained in the two previous logics, so it first enables us 
to explain them. In other words, the advance from the 
analytic to the inductive logic, and ^ain from the inductive 
to what may be called Ihe genetic logic, may itself 
shown to be a self-determined development of thoughtj_ in 
which the first two steps are the imperfect manifestation 
of a principle fully revealed only in the last step. The 
consciousness of self-identical objects, independent of eaoh 
other and of thought, is thus only the beginning of a pro- 
cess of knowledge which reaches its second stage in the 
deternaination of these objects as essentially related to each 
other, and which finds its ultimate end in the knowledge 
of the correlated objects as essentially related to the noind 
that knows them. Or if, in this last point of view, things 
are still conceived as having a certain relative independence 
of miTidj it can only be . in so far as they are in the 
Leibnitzian sense monads, or microcosms, — i.e., in so f^ as 
they are self-determined, and so have, in the narrower circle 
of their individual life, something analogous to the self- 
completed nature of the world, when it is contemplated in 
its unity with its spiritual principle. 

Such a genetic logic is inconsistent with any absolute 
distinction between the a priori and a posteriori element 
in knowledge. For here tiie a priori is not simply a law 
of necessary connexion to be applied to an. external matter, 
but a principle of orgardc development, a principle which, 
from the very nature of it, cannot be applied to a formgn 
matter. To treat tibe world as organic is to apply to it a 
category which is inconsistent with its being something 
merely given or externally presented to thought. The 
-reWon of things to thought must itself be brought under 
the same category of organic unity which is applied to the 
relation of thi-ng a to each other in the world, otherwise the 
externality of the world to the thought for which it is will 
contradict the conception of the world as itself organic. 
Hence the distinction of a priori and a posteriorit so far as 
it is maintained at all, must shrink to something secondary 
and r^tive. It can be maintained only as a distinction 
of thought from its object, which presupposes their ultimate 
unity. From this point of view logic may be said to deal 
withthe a priori, in so far as it treats the general conditions 
and methods of knowledge without reference to any parti- 
cular object, Logic must exhibit abstractly the process by 
which the intelligence estabhshes its unity with the intelli- 
gible world; or, to put it in another way, it must demon- 
strate that the being of things can he truly conceived only 
as their being for thought. It is limited to the a priori, in 
the sense that it ends with the idea that the esse of things 
is their mtelligi, and does not consider how this r^ 
intelligence or intelligible reality manifests itself in the 
concrete world of nature and spirit. 

In this sense logic cannot be separated from metaphysic 
if metaphysic he confined to ontology. They are simply 
two aspects of one science, which we may regard either as 
determining the idea of being or the idea of knowing. 
Ihe process of knowing is never really a formal process; it 
always involvea the application of certain categories, and 
these cat^ories are simply successive definitions of being 
or reality. We cannot separate the category from the 
movement of thought by which it is evolved and applied, 
nor the transition from lower to higher categories from 
changes of logical method. Hence a logic divorced from 
metaphysic inevitably becomes empty and unreal, and a 
metaphysio divorced from logic reduces itself to a kind of 
dictionary of abstract terms, which are out in no. Urfnflc 
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relation to eacli other. For such a logic and such a meta- 
physic must rest on the assumption o£ an absolute division 
between being and thought, the very two terms the unity 
of which it must be the utmost object of both logic and 
metaphyaic to prove and to produce. 

4. The Relation of Metapkysic to Philo&opliy of Religion. 
— The possibility of • a “ first philosophy,” as we have 
already seen, is essentially bound up with the possibility 
of what we may call a last philosophy. It is only in so 
far as we can rise above the point of view of the individual 
and the duaHsm of the ordinary consciousness — in so far, 
in other words, as we can have at least an anticipative 
consciousness of that last unity in which all the differences 
of things from each other and from the mind that knows 
them are explained and transcended — ^that we are able to 
go back to that first unity which all these differences pre- 
suppose. The life of man begins with a divided conscious- 
ness, with a consciousness of self which is opposed to the 
consciousness of what is not-self, with a consciousness of a 
multiplicity of particulars which do not seem to be bound 
together by any one universal principle. Such division 
and apparent independence of what are really parts of one 
whole is characteristic of nature, and in spirit it is at first 
only so far transcended that it has become conscious of 
itself. A conscious difference, however, as it is a difference 
in consciousness, is no longer an unmediated difference. 
It is a difference through which the unity has begun to 
show itself, and which therefore the unity is on the way to 
subordinate. And ah the development of consciousness 
and self-consciousness is just the process through which 
this subordination is carried out, up to the point at which 
the difference is seen to be nothing but the manifestation 
of the unity. Just so far, therefore, as this end is present 
to us, — so far as we are able to look forward to the solution 
or reconciliation of ah the divisions and oppositions of 
which we are conscious and to see that there is an ah- 
embracing unity which they cannot destroy, — ^is it possible 
that we ^ould look back to the beginning or first unity, 
and recognize that these divisions and oppositions are but 
the manifestations of it. Thus the extremes of abstractness 
and of concreteness of thought are boimd up together. The 
freedom of intelligence by which we get rid of the complexity 
of our actual life, and direct our thoughts to the simplest 
and most elementary conditions of being and knowing, is 
possible only to tjLose who are not limited to that Hfe, but 
can regard it and all its finite concerns from the point of 
view of the infinite and the universal In this sense it is 
true that religion and metaphyaic spring from the same 
source, and that it is possible to vindicate the rationality of 
religion only on metaphysical principles. The philosophy 
of religion is,- in fact, only the last application or 
expression of metaphysiej and, conversely, a metaphysic 
which is not capable of furnishing an explanation of region 
contradicts itself. 

This last remark affords us a kind of criterion of a true 
metaphysic. Can it or can it not explain religion? If it 
cannot, it must be equally unable to explain its own possi- 
bility, and therefore implicitly it condemns itself. Thus a 
pantheistic system, which loses the subject in the absolute 
substance, cannot explain how that subject should appre- 
hend the substance of which it is but a transitory mode, nor, 
on the other hand, can it explain why the substance should 
manifest itself in and to a subject. And the same criticism 
maybe made on all theories in which thefirst or metaphysical 
unity is abstractly opposed to the manifoldness and con- 
tingency of things. Not only of Spinoza, but also of Kant, 
of Fichte, and even of Schelling, it might with some truth 
be said that their absolute is like the lion’s den, towards 
which all the tracks are directed, while none come from it. 
It is essential that the first unity should be such as to 
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e3q)lain the possibility of difference and division, for, if it 
is not, then the return to unity out of difference is made as 
accidental as the difference itself. When Aristotle repre- 
sented the Divine Being as pure self-consciousness, pure 
form without matter, he found himself unable to account 
for the existence of any world in which form was realized 
in matter. When therefore he speaks of the process of 
the finite world by which it returns to God, and attributes 
to nature a will, which is directed to the good as its final 
cause, his theory seems to be little more than a metaphor 
in wliich the analogy of consciousness is applied to the 
unconscious. For, if the Divine Being is not manifested 
in the world, any tendency of the world to realize the good 
becomes an inexplicable fact. A similar difficulty is, as 
we saw, involved in Kant's confusion of the bare identity 
of imderstanding with the absolute unity of knowledge. 
Eeducing the unity of self-consciousness to such a bare 
identity, Kant could not be expected to see, what Aristotle 
had not seen, that pure self-consciousness is essentially 
related to anything but itself. Hence the various attempts 
which he made in his ethical works and in his Critidstn of 
Judgment to find a link of connexion between the noumenal 
and the empirical were necessarily condemned even by him- 
self as the expressions of a merely regulative and subjective 
principle of Imowlfedge. Even Fichte, who found in the 
thought, which is for him the pri-m of all existence, a 
principle of differentiation and integration which explained 
how self-consciousness in us should be necessarily correlative 
with the consciousness of a world, w'as unable to free him- 
self from the Kantian opposition of a noumenal identity 
in which there is no difference to a phenomenal unity 
which is realized in difference. Hence by him also the 
return out of difference is regarded as an impossibility, or 
as ^proceems in infinitum, and the absolute unity as that 
which is beyond all knowledge and only apprehended by 
faith. 

If we look to completely elaborated theories, and dis- 
regard all tentative and imperfect sketches, it may fairly 
be said that aU that has as yet been done in the region of 
pure metaphysic is contained in two works, in the Meta- 
pkydc of Aristotle and the Logic of Hegel And up to a 
certain point the lesson which they teach is one and the 
same, viz., that the ultimate unity which is presupposed 
in all differences is the imity of thought wi^ itself, the 
miity of self-consciousness, and that in this unity is con- 
tained the type of all science, and the form of all existence ; 
in other words, I = I is the formula of the universe. The 
difference between these two works has, however, already 
been indicated. With Aristotle, because he neglects the 
essential relation of seH-conaciousness to consciousness, or 
of the conscious self to the world of objects in apace and 
time, the unity of self-cousciousueas tends to pass, as it did 
pass with the Neo-Platonists, into a pure identity without 
difference. In the Hegelian logic, on the other hand, self- 
consciousness is intei^reted as a unity which realizes itself 
through difference and the reconciliation of difference — as, 
in fact, an organic unity of elements, which exist only as 
they pass into each other. In other words, it is shown 
that the differentiating movement by which the subjective 
and the objective self are opposed and the integrating 
movement by which they are reunited are both essential 
Hence we cannot think of the conscious self as a simple 
resting identity, but only as an active self-determining 
principle j nor can we think of its self-determination as a 
pure affirmation of itself, without any negation, but only 
as an affirmation which involves a double ne^tion — an 
opposition of two elements which yet <ire essentially united. 
!^ch factor in this unity, m fact, is necessarily conceived 
as passing beyond itself into the other; the subject is 
subject only as it relates itself to the object, the object is 
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object only as it relates itself to the subject. It is this 
tension against each other of elements which yet are corre- 
lated and indissolubly united, this self-surrender to each 
other of elements which yet are maintained in their distinc- 
tion, which constitutes the organic unity of thought in 
■ itself, and separates it from the mere abstract unity of 
mysticism. When, however, the concrete or self-differen- 
tiating character of the unity of self-consciousness is appre- 
hend^ in this way, — so that it is impossible to confuse its 
indivisible unity with the simplicity of that which is one 
merely because it has no differences in it, — ^the problem of 
the reJation of pure self-consciouanesa to the world in space 
and time ceases to he insoluble. Thought, as it is seen to 
have difference in itself, is no longer irreconcilable with 
the world of difference ; nor is it necessary to introduce a 
foreign vX-rj to make their connexion intelligible. For, as 
thought is a principle of difference as well as of unity, of 
analysis as well an of synthesis, and as it cannot realize 
itself in its unity except through the utmost development 
of difference, abstract self-consciousness, with its transparent 
or merely ideal difference, cannot be its ultimate form. 
On the contrary, the consciousness of self is possible only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, a world of objects. 
In other words, the unity of the thinking subject pre- 
supposes, not merely the opposition of the subjective and 
the objective self, but also the opposition of the self in its 
pure self-identity to a world of externality and difference. 
The pure intelligence, which is the pnus of all things, must 
not, therefore, be regarded — as Aristotle regarded it — as 
merely theoretical, but also as practical It must be con- 
ceived as a living principle, a principle which only in self- 
manifestation can be conscious of itself, and to the very 
nature of whichj therefore, self-manifeatatiou is essential 
In this way Hegel— just because he grasped the concrete 
character of the unity of thought in itself — was enabled t<s 
uuderatand the necessary unity of thought or aelf-conacious- 
11^38 with the world, and to heal the division of physics 
from metaphysic, which Aristotle had admitted. 

Schelling and others who have raised objections to the 
Hegelian method have specially directed their criticisms 
against this transition from logic to the philosophy of 
nature, from pure self-consciousness to the external world 
in space and time. In doing so, they have practically 
fallen hack upon the Aristotelian theory, with its opposition 
of God, as pure form, to the finite world. But this in effect 
is to deny that “ the real is the rational ” or intelligible, 
and to intcdduce into the world, os the ground of its 
dirtinctiou from reason, a purely irrational or contingent 
element, A modem follower of Schelling’s Iat 6 r„p 08 itive 
. philosophy only draws the necessary consequence from this , 
view when he teaches the pessimist creed that the highest 
good is the negation or extinction of the finite. Nor can 
we wonder that the same writer who denies that the 
absolute self-<jonsciousness is essentially related to or 
manifested in the world should proceed to reduce this 
self-consciousness to a mystic identity which comes out of 
itself and becomes self-conscious only by an inscrutable 
act of will. The fact, indeed, that those who deny the 
possibility of a ^tipnal transition from self-consciousness 
to the world are forced by the logic of their position to 
reduce selfrconsciousness to an abstract identity may be 
regarded as a kind of indirect proof that the principle of 
aeff-consciousness, truly conceived^ does involve that transi- 
tion. Another step in the same direction may be made if 
we consider how the Cartesian philosophy teeated the same 
opposition, which it also regarded as ahaolute. By 
Descartes mind and matter, thought and extension, are 
defined as abstract opposites, every quality of each findiog 
its contradictory counterpart in a quality of the other. 
3Cnd is a pure self-determined unity, whidi is as it knows 
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itself and knows itself as it is, which has no discretion of 
parts or capacity of division or determination from without. 
Matter is essentially discrete or infinitely divided;^ it is a 
pure passivity ; and all its determination comes to it from 
without. The world is therefore, as it were, “ cut in two 
with a hatchet/’ divided into two unrelated existences, 
which are held together only by the will of God. Spinoza 
cuts the knot, and avoids the arbitrariness of this solution, 
by treating extension and thought as two attributes 
separated only in respect of our intelligence, but each 
expressing fully the absolute substance. And something 
like the same view has been revived in recent times, by 
writers like Lewes and Mr Spencer, who speak of feelings 
and motions as two opposite “ aspects ” of the same fact. 
When we ask, however, for whom these attributes or 
aspects are a unity, it becomes clear that the intelligence 
I which is regarded as standing on one side of the dualism 
I must also be taken as transcending it, and relating the two 
sides to each other. Moreover, the' correspondence of the 
! two attributes upon which Spinoza insists and their contra- 
riety upon which Descartes insists, when taken together, 
give us the idea of a correlative opposition, i.c., of an opposi- 
tion of elements which yet are necessary to each other. 
If, therefore, they cannot be simply identified as Spinoza 
identifies them, yet they need no external bond such as 
Descartes introduces to combine them ; for they cannot 
exist apart from each other. Their opposition is held 
within the limits of their unity, and is no absolute con- 
tradiction, but rather an opposition which exists only as it 
is transcended. In other words, it is an abstract opposi- 
tion, i.e.f it is an opposition of elements which seem to be 
irreconcilable till it is observed that they are correlative, 
that each exists or has a meaning only as it relates itself 
to, or passes out of itself into, the other, and that each, 
held in its abstraction and separation from the other, loses 
all the meaning that it seemed to have. For, as in an 
organic body each member or organ lives only in tension 
against the others, yet only as continually relating itself to 
the others, so the utmost opposition of mind to matter, of 
the intelligence to the inteUigible world, presupposes their 
unity, and is only the realization of it. 

There is here, however, something more than an ordinary 
case of correlation, for in this unity of opposites mind 
appears twice, once as one of the opposites, and again 
as the unity which transcends the opposition. This 
ambiguity becomes most obvious in theories like that of Mr 
Spencer, who speaks of “ two consciousnesses,” which cannot 
be resolved into each other, but yet which strangely form 
inseparable parts of one and the same consciousness. What, . 
however, is really involved in sucH. a statement is that the 
external world, which in the first instance presents itself 
as absolutely opposed in nature to the subject whose object 
it is, is yet one with that subject, and that therefore the 
antagonism of mind to its object is only the last differentia- 
tion through which it reali^s its unity with itself. In 
Hegel’s language, that which presents itself as other than 
' mind is its other — “ an other which is not another,” whose 
difference and opposition to itself it overreaches and over- 
comes, ■ We must, therefore, regard the independence and 
externality of nature, its indifference, and even, as it seems, 
opposition, to the development of the moral and intellectual 
life of, man, as merely apparent. For man, in this point 
of view, is not merely one natural being among others, but 
the being in whom nature is at once completed, and 
transcended. If, therefore, at first he appears to stand 
in merely accidental and external , relations to the other 
existences among which he finds himself, yet the whole- 
process of his lif^— the process by which he comes to know 
the external world, and by which, reacting upon, it, he 
makes it the means to the realization of an individual and 
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Bocial life of his own — ^is tie negation of this contingency 
and externality. In all this process he is showing himself 
to be a being who can only know himself as he knows the 
objective world, and who can only realize himself as he 
makes himself the agent of a Divine purpose, to which aU 
things are contributing. 

Such an idea of man's relation to the world is necessarily 
involved in any theory that goes beyond that subjective 
idealism or sensationalism which denies to him every 
obj ect of knowledge except his own states of feeling, and 
every end of action except his own pleasures and pains. 
Recent speculation, indeed, has suggested a compromise by 
which this dilemma is supposed to be evaded, and mankind 
are represented as forming an organic unity in themselves, 
though they are still conceived as standing in an external 
and accidental relation to nature, the forces of which by 
their knowledge and skill they have subdued and are more 
and more subduing to their service. Such a compromise 
we find in the philosophy of Comte, the first writer who, 
starting from an apparently empirical basis, was able to 
break through the individualistic prejudices of the school of 
Locke, In the latter volumes of his Positive Philosophy^ 
still more iu his Positive Politics, Comte so far transcends 
individualism as to deny the externality of men to each 
other, and to declare tlmt “ the individual, as such, is an 
abstraction,” and that in reality he canuot be separated 
from the social organism, which is thus not merely an 
extraneous condition of his development, but esseatial to 
his very existence as man. Thus iudividual men exist 
only through the universal — through the spirit of the 
family, of nation, of humanity, which manifests itself 
in them as a principle of life and development. Yet this 
organic unity, according to Comte, is in contact with a 
world which in relation to it is external and contingent. 
ISTature has not its final cause in man, but on the contrary is, 
at first, rather his enemy ; and it is to humanity itself that 
the praise is due if to a certain extent the enemy has been 
turned into a servant. The unity of life which manifests 
itself in humanity cannot therefore be considered as a 
universal principle, as the principle of the whole TiniTerse, 
but simply as the principle of the limited existence of man, 
which is hemmed in on every side by external and, in the 
main, unknown conditions. If humanity therefore is an 
organism, it is an organism existing in a medium which in 
reference to it is inorganic, i.e., in a medium which has no 
essential relation to the life which animates man. 

It is obvious, however, that this theory is an illogical 
attempt to find a standing ground between two opposite 
philosophies, — ^between the philosophy which treats man 
merely as a natural individual, placed among other individual 
beings and things, and which therefore regards his relation 
to them as something accidental and external, and the philo- 
sophy which treats him as a spiritual subject, a conscious 
and self-conscious being, and regards him therefore as having 
no merely external relations either to other men or to nature. 
Comte abrinka from regarding the world without us as the 
manifestation of that spiritual principle which is also within 
us, which constitutes our very nature as individual men, 
and therefore connects us with the world at the same time 
that it separates us from it. Yet he recognizes the 
existence in us of a principle which is so /ax universal that 
it constitutes a commuuity between all men. He thinks 
that the individual can transcend himself, so fax as to see 
all things, not indeed from a Divine point of view, swJ 
spede atemitatis, but from the point of view of univeraal 
humanity, and that in conformity with this theoretical 
consciousuessj he can live a practical life of altruism, i.e., 
a life in which he identifies his own good with the good of 
humanity. But the philosophy that has gone so far must 
logically go further. It is impossible to treat humanity as 
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an organism without extending the organic idea to the con- 
ditions under which the social life of humanity is developed. 
The medium by aid of which, or in reacting against 
which, the organized being maintains itself is an essential 
part of its life j it remains organic only in so far as it can 
mould itself to its conditions, and its conditions to itself. 
This is true even of the animal organism in relation to its 
small circle of conditions, which, however, is part of a 
larger circle to which the animal has no relation. But a 
conscious being is a universal centre of relations ; there is 
nothing which it, as conscious, cannot make part of its own 
life. Hence the application of the organic idea to it in- 
volves its application to the whole world. And, if the 
recognition of a universal principle manifested in humanity 
naturally led Comte to the idea of the worship of humanity, 
the recognition of a universal principle manifested in man 
and nature alike must lead to the idea of the worship of 
God. 

The rationality of religion, then, rests on the possibility 
of an ultimate synthesis in which man and nature are 
regarded as the manifestation of one spiritual principle. 
For xeHgion involves a faith that,. in our efforts to realize 
the good of humanity, we are not merely straining after 
an ideal beyond us, which may or may not be realized, but 
are animated by a principle which within us and without 
us is necessarily realizing itself, because it is the ultimate 
principle by which all things axe, and are known. This 
absolute certitude that we work effectually because all the 
universe is working with us, or, iu other words, because 
God is working iu us, can find its explanation and defence 
only in a philosophy for which “ the real is the rational, 
and the rational is the real.” And such a pliilosophy, 
beginning with the Kantian doctrine that existence means 
existence for a spiritual or thinking subject, must go on 
to prove that that only can exist for such a subject which 
I is the manifestation of thought or spirit ; aud, conversely, 
that spirit or intelligence is essentially si^-manifesting, or, 
in other words, that it cannot be conceived except as 
standing in essential relation to an external and material 
world. Finally, if nature be thus regarded as a neoessa:^ 
manifestation of spirit, it can be opposed to spirit only in 
so fax as spirit in its realization becomes opposed to itself. 
In other words, nature must be regarded as, from a higher 
point of view, included in spirit, Nature exists fhat it 
may show itself to be spiritual in and to man, who 
transcends it yet implies it, who finds in it the necessary 
basis of his thought and action, but only that he may build 
upon it a higher spiritual life. 

Nature is made better by no ‘mean 

But nature makes that mean : so over the art 

"Whicli, you aay, adds to nature is an art 

Which nature makes.” 

Only the order of precedence suggested by these words 
must be inverted. For, as nature only is for spirit so 
the spiritual energy which reacts upon nature is' that 
which manifests for the first time what nature in reality 
is. It is the consciousness of this — i.e., of the identity of 
that which is realizing itself within and without us, — the 
cousciousness that the necessity which is the precondition 
of our freedom is the manifestation of the same spirit 
which makes us free — which turns morality into religion. 
For it is this alone which enables ns to regard the realization 
of the highest ends of human life as no mere happy accident^ 

I or as a conquest to be won by the cunning of man from an 
unfriendly or indifferent destiny, but as tiie result towards 
which all things are working. 

In tbig philosophy, which finds its most adequate 
expression in the works of Hegel, there axe pno things 
which may be distinguished — the general ide^stic view of 
the world, and the dialectical movement of thought in 
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wBich. Hegel develops and expresses it. And there are 
perhaps many at the present time who are prepared to 
accept the format, but who yet suspect, or even reject, the 
latter. And no doubt there is much in Hegel’s Logic and 
Philosophy of Spint, and still more in his Philosophy of 
Nature, which there is reason to regard with distrust. 
In clever hands that are not cheched by a sufficient con- 
sciousness of the whole, the Hegelian dialectic may be 
made into the means of producing a seeming proof of any- 
thing.. Hor is it always easy to determine how far Hegel 
himself was tempted by an impatient consciousness of the 
universality of his meHiod to employ it in cases where the 
conditions of its successful application were wanting. 
Sometimes he seems to forget, what he himself teaches, that 
science must first have generalized experience and deter- 
mined it by its finite categories, ere it is possible for 
philosophy to give its final interpretation. Yet, when we 
realize the nature of that interpretation, and of the trans- 
formation of science which philosophy by means of it 
proposes to effect, it becomes clear that the dialectic of 
Hegel is no extraneous addition to his idealism, but is -part 
and parcel of the same movement of thought. For this 
dialectic rests on the idea that thought or self-conscious- 
ness finds in its own. organic unity the ultimate key to all 
difficulties in regard to the objects of thought and their 
relations to each other and to the mind. Self-consciousness,* 
•as has been already shown, is implicitly the whole web 
-of categories which it throws over the world, and by aid 
•of which it makes the world intelligible. All these it 
contains in itself; and, as it proceeds to determine the 
meaning of things, it simply produces its' store, and 
^exhausts itself on the object. How, if it be idealism, in the 
strict sense of the word, to make thought or self-conscious- 
ness the principle and ultimate explanation of all that 
' exists, it is obvious that we cannot separate idealism from 
• such a dialectic as this, which is nothing more than the 
mind’s consciousness of its own movement or process of 
self-affirmation. If to find thought in things he more than 
an empty, word, then the movement or process which 
■thought is must explain at once the transition from 
thought to what in opposition to it we call “ things,” and 
must give tis the means of reconciling that opposition. In 
other words, the same movement by which thought deter- 
mines itself as self-conscious, as a unity realized through 
•difference, must also be conceived as the explanation of the 
difference between pure thought and the world, and as the 
.solution of that difference in the idea of absolute spirit. 

Such-idealism has a close relation to Christianity ; it may 
be even said to be but Ghristianity theorized. It has often 
been asserted that Hegel’s philosophy of religion is but an 
artificial accommodation to Christian doctrine of a philo- 
sophy which has no inherent relation to Christianity, If, 
however, we regard the actual development of that philo- 
sophy it would be truer to say that it was the study of 
Christian ideas which first produced it. What delivered 
Hegel from the mysticism in which the later philosophies 
of FHchte and Schelling tended to lose themselves, and led 
him, in Ms own language, to regard the absolute “not 
merely -as substance, but as subject,” — ^what made Mm 
recognize- with Fichte-that the absolute principle is spiritual, 
,an!d yet enabled hiin with Schelling to see in nature, as 
the opposite of spirit, the very means of its realization, — 
was his thorough appreciation of, tfie etMcal and religions 
meaning of Christianity. In the great Christian aphorism 
that “he who loseth hds life alone can save it” he found 
a key to the difficulties of ethics, a reconciliation of 
hedonism and asceticism. For what this .saying implies 
is that a spiritual or self-conscious being is one who is in 
contradiction with himself when he noakes his individual 
sSaH his 'end. In opposing his own interest to that of i 
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others, he is preventing their interests from becoming his; 
all things are his, and his only, who has died to himself. 
But if tMs be the truth of morality, it is sometMng more, 
for “ morality is the nature of things.” We cannot separate 
the law of the life of man from the law of the world in 
wMch he lives. And, if it is the nature of things, as it is 
the nature of spirit, that he who loseth his life shall save 
it, the world must be referred to a spiritual principle, and 
the Christian doctrine of the nature of God is only the 
converse of the Christian law of ethics. To Hegel, starting 
from this point, a new light was thrown on the Fichteau 
treatment of the idea of self, and the Fichteau proof that the 
consciousness of self implies a relation to an object wMch 
is opposed to the self, and wMch yet from another point 
of view — ^since an object exists only for- a subject — cannot 
be anything but an element of its own life. It was seen 
that this movement of thought is no mere fluctuation 
between contradictory positions, to be terminated finally by 
an ipse diodt of faith, but that the unity of the opposite 
elements is apprehensible by the intelligence, and that 
indeed it is its presence to the intelligence which makes 
the consciousness of opposition possible. It was in this 
sense that Hegel could say that that unity of opposites 
wMch had been called unin telligible by previous writers 
was just the very nature of the intelligence, and that only 
a view of the world guided by this idea could be properly 
intelligible, while every other view must contain in it 
an unsolv^ contradiction, an element that remains per- 
manently impervious to thought. 

The great objection to a metaphysic like this, at least 
an objection which weighs much in the minds of many, 
is that which springs from the contrast between the claim 
of absolute knowledge which it seems to involve and the 
actual limitations which our intelligence encounters in 
every direction. If the theory were true, it is felt we 
ought to be nearer the solution of the problems of our 
life, practical and speculative, than we are ; the riddle of 
the painful earth ought to vex us less; we ought to 
find our way more easily through the entanglement of 
facts, and to be able to deal with practical difficulties in a 
less tentative manner. Yet there is reaUy no antagonism 
between such a doctrine and a consciousness of the limita* 
tion of our faculties; nay rather, it is only on such a 
tiieory that a rational distrust of ourselves can be based. 
When Aristotle meets the warning that we should Ihink 
finite and human things since we are finite and human 
with the answer that we ought rather, so far as in us lies, 
to rme to what is immortal and divine, he is not denying 
the limits of man’s knowledge and power ; on the contrary, 
he is rather pointing to the very principle which makes ns 
conscious of those limits ; for it is just because there is in 
man a principle of infinity that he knows his finitude, and, 
conversely, it is just in the consciousness of this finitude tliat 
he rises above it. A rational humility is possible only to 
one who has in himself the measure of his own weakness, 

■ and who, if he “ trembles like a guilty thing surprised,” is 
yet conscious that, he is trembling before himself. This 
truth is often expressed by Kant with special relation to 
the moral consciousness, as where he contrasts the limitation 
of man, as a sensible being, occupying an infinitesimal space 
in the boundless .world of sense, with his freedom from all 
limitation as a personal self, a member of the truly infinite 
world of intelligence. But it is not necessary to adopt 
Kant’s abstract division of the sensible from the intelligible 
world to see that the, consciousness of the greatness of the 
problem which has to be solved in human hfe and thought 
is deepened and widened by that very idea of philosophy 
which yet gives us the assurance that the problem is 
not insoluble, and even that, in principle, it is already 
solved <'b. 0.1 
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METAPONTUM, or Metapontittm (tte first form is that 
generally found in Latin miters, tut Thucydides, Strabo, 
and other Greek authors employ the latter form), was a 
city of Magna Grsecia situated on the Gulf of Tarentiim, 
near the mouth of the river Bradanus, and distant about 
24 miles from Tarentum and 14 from Heraclea. It was 
founded by an Achsean colony about 700 b.o., though 
various traditions existed which assigned it an earlier 
origin. But according to the only historical account it 
was a joint foundation from Sybaris and Crotona, to 
which, as usual in similar cases, was joined a body of fresh 
settlers from the mother country, under the command of a 
leader named Leucippus. The object of its establishment 
was without doubt to strengthen the Achaean element in 
Magna Graecia, as opposed to the increasing power of the 
Tarentines, but at the same time to occupy a territory 
which was remarkable for its fertiliiy. It was to this 
cause that Metapontum owed the great prosperity to which 
it attained at an early period, and appears to have continued 
to enjoy for several centuries, though it never assumed a 
prominent place in history. It was, however, one of the 
cities that played a conspicuous part in the political troubles 
arising from Ihe introduction of the P 3 rthagorean principles 
into the cities of Magna Graecia, and it was there that the 
philosopher himself ended his days. His tomb vras still 
shown there in the time of Cicero. 

At the time of the Athenian expedition to Sicily 
(416 B.o.) Metapontum appears to have been an opulent 
and powerful city, whose alliance was courted by the 
Athenians; hiit they contented themselves with a very 
trifling support. In 332 b.o., at the time of the expedition 
of .Alexander, king of Epirus, into Italy, it was one of the 
first cities to espouse his cause, and enter into an alliance 
with him ; and they appear to have in like manner lent an 
active support to P^hus a]b a later period. Down to this 
time, therefore, Metapontum seems to have retained its 
position as one of the principal cities of Magna Grsecia, 
and there is no evidence of its having suffered materially 
from the establishment of the Lucanians in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Hor have we any account of the precise 
period at which it passed under the dominion of Eome, or 
the conditions under which it became subject to the great 
republic' But it was the Second Punic War which gave 
the fatal blow to its prosperity. After the battle of Cannss 
in 216 ,b.c. it was among the first cities in the south of 
Italy to declare in favour of Hannibal, and -after the fall of 
Tarentum in 212 b.o. it not only received a Carthaginian 
garrison, but became for some years the headquarterB of 
Hannibal; Hence, when the defeat of Hasdmhal at the 
Metaums (207 b.o.) compelled him to abandon this part 
of Itely, and withdraw into the fastnesses of Bruttium, the 
whole mass of the inhabitants of Metapontum abandoned 
their city, and followed him in his retreat. 

From this time Metapontum sunk into a poor and incon- 
siderable town; though it was still existing as such in 
the days of Cicero, it soon fell into complete decay, and 
Pausanias tells ns that in his time nothing remained of it 
but a theatre and the circuit of the walls. AU remains of 
these have since disappeared, hut the site is still marked 
by the mins of a temple, which occupy a slight elevation 
on the right bank of the river Bradanus, about 2 males 
from its mouth. The surrounding plain, so celebrated in 
ancient times for its fertility, is now desolated by malaria, 
and almost uninhabited ; and the remains of the city itself, 
between the site of the temple and the sea, are in great part 
buried in the oUuvial deposits of the neighbouring rivers. 

Some excavations were carried on upon the spot by the 
Due de Luynes in 1828, and the results of his researches 
were published by binn in a special work {MUaponie, fol., 
Paris, 1833)i 
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JtlETASTASIO (1698-1782), Pietro Trapassi, the 
Italian poet who is better kno-wn by his assumed name of 
Metastasio, was born in Pome, January 6, 1698. TTig 
father, Felice Trapassi, a native of Assisi, came to Rome 
and took ser-vdee in what was termed the Corsican regiment 
of the papal forces. He subsequently married a Bolognese 
woman, called Francesca Galasti, and established himself 
in business as a sort of grocer in the Via dei Cappellari. 
Two sons and two daughters were the fruit of this marriage. 
The eldest son, Leopoldo, must he mentioned, since he 
played a part of , some importance in the poePs life, 
Pietro, while quite a child, showed an extraordinary talent 
for improvisation, and often held a crowd attentive in the 
streets whilehe recited impromptu verses on a given subject. 
It so happened that, "while he was thus engaged one evening 
in the year 1709, two men of high distinction in Roman 
society passed by and stopped to listen to his declamation. 
These were Gian Vincenxo Gravina, famous for legal and 
literary erudition, famous no less for his dictatorship of the 
Arcadmn Academy, and Loremdni, a critic of some note. 
Gravina was at once attracted by the boy’s poetical talent 
and by his charm of person ; for little Pietro was gifted 
•with agreeable mai"mers and considerable beauty. The 
great man interested hiniself in the genius he had acciden"t- 
ally discovered, made Pietro his proteg6, and in the course 
of p, few weeks adopted him. Felice Trapassi was glad 
enough to give his son the chance of a good education and 
introduction into the world under auspices so favourable. 
Gravina, following a fashion for which we may find pre- 
cedents so illustrious as that of Melanchthon, Hellenized 
the hoj^s name Trapassi into Metastasio ; and this name 
remained "with him for hfe. Gravina intended his adopted 
son to be a jurist like himself. He therefore made the hoy 
learn lAtin and begin the study of law. At the same time 
he cultivated his hterary gifts, and displayed the youthful 
prodigy both at his o"wn house and in the Roman coteries. 
Metas^io soon found himself competing with the most 
celebrated improvisator! of his time in It^y. Days spent 
in severe studies, evenings devoted to the task of improvis- 
ing eighty stenzas at a single session, were fast ruining 
Pietro’s health and overstraining his poetic faculty. At 
this jtmeture Gra"vina had to journey into Calabria on 
business. He took Metastasio with him, exhibited him in 
the literary circles of Naples, and then placed him under 
the care of his kinsman Gregorio Oaroprese at a little place 
called Scal^a. In country air and tihe quiet of the southern 
sea-shore Metastasio’s health revived. It was decreed by 
the excellent Gravina that he should never improvise a 
line again. His great facility should he' reserved for 
nobler efforts, when, having completed his education, he 
might enter into competition -with poets who had be- 
queathed masterpieces to the world. 

Metastasio responded with the docility of a phant nature 
to his patron’s wishes. At the age of twelve, while attend- 
ing to classical and legal studies, he translated the Jlzad into 
octave stanzas; and two years later he composed a tragedy in 
the manner of Seneca upon a subjeet chosen from Trissino’s 
Italia Liherata — Gravina’a favourite epic. It was called 
Gvastim. Gravina had it printed in 1713 ; but the play is 
lifeless ; and forty-two years afterwards we find Metastasio 
writing to his publisher, Calsabigi, tliat he would willingly 
suppress it. Caroprese died in 1714, leaving Gravina hw 
heir ; and in 1718 Gravina also died. Metastasio inherited 
from the good old man a property, consisting of house, plate, 
furniture, and money, which amounted to 15,000 scudi, or 
about £4000. At a meeting of the Arcadian Academy, 
amid the tears and plaudits of that learned audience he 
recited an elegy on die patron who had been to him so true 
a foster-father, and then settled down, not it seems without 
real sorrow for his loss, to enjoy what was no inconsiderable 
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fortune at tliat period. Metaatasio ms now twenty. 
During the last four years he had worn the costume of 
abb6, having taken the minor orders without which it was 
then useless to expect advancement in Rome. His romantic 
history, personal beauty, charming manners, and distin- 
guished talents made him fashionable. That before two 
years were out he had spent hia money and increased his 
reputation for wit will surprise no one. He now very 
sensibly determined to quit a mode of life for which he 
was not born, and to apply himself seriously to the work 
of his profession. Accordingly he went to ITaples, and 
entered the office of an eminent lawyer named Castagnola. 
It would ■ appear that he articled himself as clerk, for 
C^tagnola, who was a stern master, averse to literary' 
trifling, exercised severe control over bis time and energies. 
While slaving at the law, Metastasio did not wholly neglect 
the Muses. Tu 1721 he composed an epithalamium, and 
probably also his first musical serenade, Endimione, on the 
occasion of the marriage of his patroness the Princess 
PineUi di Sangro to the Marchese Belmonte Pignatelli. 
But the event which fixed his destiny was the following. 
In 1722 the birthday of the empress had to be celebrat^ 
with more than ordinary honours, and the viceroy applied 
to Metaatasio to compose a serenata for the occasion. He 
accepted this invitation with mingled delight and trepida- 
tion ; for Castagnola looked with no favour on his elerk^s 
poetical distractions. It was arranged that his authorship 
should be kept a profound secret. Under these conditions 
Metastasio produced Gli Orti Esperidi Set to music by 
Porpora, it won the most extraordinary applause. The 
great Roman prima donna, Mariaima Bulgarelli, called La 
Romanina from her birthplace, who had played the part 
of Yenus in, this drama, was so enraptured with the beauties 
of the libretto that she spared uo pains until she had dis- 
covered its author. Asked point-blank whether he had 
not written the words of the successful play, Metastasio 
•was obliged to answer, Tes I La Romanina forthwith took 
possession of him, induced him, to quit his’ lawyer’s office, 
and promised to secure for hini fame and independence, if 
he would devote his talents to the musical drama. It was 
thus that the opera, already partially developed by the 
Caesarean poet, Apostolo Zeno, attained perfection. The 
right man had been found for maturing this form of art 
which the genius of the age demanded, but which "was still 
but incomplete. In La Romanina’s house Metastasio 
became acquainted with the greatest comiDosers of the day, — 
with Porpora, from whom he took lessons in music ; with. 
Haas^ Pergolese, Scarlatti, Vinci, Leo, Durante, Marcello, 
all of whom were destined, in the futuj:6 to set Ids plays to 
melody. Here too he stuped the art of singing, and 
learned to’ appreciate the style of such men as Farinelli. 
Bis singularly pliant genius discerned the conditions which 
the drama must obey in order to adapt, itself to music in 
the stage it then had reached. Gifted himseU with extra- 
ordinary facility in composition, and with a true poetic 
feeling, he found no difficulty in producing plays which, 
while beautiful in themselves, judged merely as works of 
literary art, became masterpieces as soon as their words 
were set,, to music, ' and rendered by the singers of the 
peatest school of vocal art the world has ever seen. Bead- 
ing Metastasio in the, stody, it is impossible to do him 
justice. ^ Our only chance of rendering , him a portion of 
his due is to approach these lyrical scenes — so passionate 
in their emotion, so cunningly devised for effect-^ 

with the phrases of Pergolese or Paesiello ringing in our 
ears, and to imagine how a Farinelli or a Oaflariello voiced 
those stanzas which demand for their artistic realization 
the “linkM sweetness long dpawn out” of melodies as the 
Italian school developed them. In short, Metastasio is a 
poet whose poetry leapt to its real life in the environment 
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of. music. The conventionality of all his plots, the 
ahsTirdities of many of his situations, the violence he does 
to history in the persons of some leading characters, his 
“damnable iteration” of the theme of love in all its 
phases, are explained and justified by music. He can stiU 
be studied with pleasure and profit. But our only chance 
of understanding the cosmopolitan popularity he enjoyed 
is by remembering that at least one half of the effect he 
aimed at has been irrecoverably lost, 

Metastasio resided with La Romanina and her husband 
in Rome. The generous woman, moved by an affection Imlf 
maternal bH.1f romantic, and by a true artist’s admiration 
for so rare a talent, adopted bim more passionately even 
than Gravina had done. She took the whole Trapassi 
family — ^father, mother, brother, sisters — ^intoher own house. 
She fostered the poet’s genius and pampered his caprices. 
Under her influence he wrote in rapid succession the 
Eidone Abbandonata, Gatone in Utica, Edo, Alessandro 
nelV Indie, Semiramide Riconoscivia, Biroe, and Artaserse. 
These dramas were set to music by the chief composers of 
the day, and performed in the chief towns of Italy. Every 
month added to Metastasio’s renown. But meanwhile La 
Romanina was growing older ; she had ceased to sing in 
public ; and the poet felt himself more and more dependent 
in an irksome sense upon her kindness. He gained 300 
scudi (about ^60) for each opera ; this pay, though good, 
was precarious, and he longed for some fix^ engagement. 
Abandoning himself gradually to despondent whims and 
fancies, it became clear that some change in his condition 
was desirable. And the opportunity for a great change 
soon presented itself. In September 1729 he received 
the offer of the post of court poet to the theatre at Vienna, 
with a stipend of 3000 florins. This he at once accepted. 
La Romanina unselfishly sped him on his way to glory. 
She took the charge of his family in Rome, and he set off 
for Austria 

In the ‘early summer of 1730 Metastasio settled at 
Vienna in the house of a Spanish Neapolitan, Niccolb 
Martinez, where he resided until his death. This date 
marks a new period in his artistic activity. Between the 
years 1730 and 1740 his finest dramas, Adriano, Demetrio, 
Issipile, Eemofoonte, OHmpiade, Clemema di Tito, Achille 
in Sciro, Temistocle, and Attilio Regolo, were produced for 
the imperial theatre. Some of them had to be composed 
for Special occasions, with almost incredible rapidity — ^the 
Achille in eighteen days, the Ipervmestra in nine. Poet, 
composer, musical copyist, and singer did their work 
together in frantic haste. The impress of the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were created is stiU left 
upon them, not only in negligence of style, but also in an 
undefinable quality which marks them out as products of 
collaboration. But wbat must always surprise us is that 
they should be as good as they ara Metastasio understood 
the technique of his peculiar art in its minutest details. 
The experience gained at Naples and Rome, quickened by 
the excitement of his new career at Vienna, enabled him 
almost instinctively, and as it were by inspiration, to hit the 
exact mark aimed at in the opera. 

At Vienna Metaatasio met with no marked social 
success^ Hia plebeian birth excluded Mm from aristocratic 
circles. , But, to make up' in some measure for tMs com- 
parative failure, he enjoyed the intimacy of a great lady, 
the Countess Althonn, sister-in-law of his old patroness the 
Princess Belmonte Pignatelli. She had lost her husband, 
and had some while occupied the post of cMef favourite to 
the emperor. Metaatasio’s liaison with her became so close 
that it was even believed they had been privately married. 
From letters to his friend La Romanina, and to 
great singer Farinelli, who reigned supreme at the court 
of Madrid, we learn the little details of the poet’s life in 
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its wearisome monotony, and come to comprehend his 
character, at once generous and timid, selfish and amiable, 
prudent ^most to excess of caution, and personally cold in 
contradiction with the fervour of his sentiment]^ muse. 
The even tenor of this dull existence was broken in the 
year 1734 by the one dark and . tragic incident of his 
biography. It appears that La Romanina had at last got 
tired of his absence. Little satisfied with his friendly but 
somewhat reticent communications, impatient to see him 
once again, inquisitive perhaps about the terms on which 
he lived with his new mistress, she resolved to journey to 
Vienna. Could not Metastasio get her an engagement at 
the court theatre? The poet at this juncture revealed his 
own essential feebleness of character. To La Romanina he 
owed almost everything as a man and as an artist. But 
he was ashamed of her and tired of her. He vowed she 
should not come to Vienna, and wrote dissuading her from 
the projected visit. The tone of his letters alarmed and 
irritated her. It is probable that she set out from Rome, 
but died suddenly upon the road. Hothing can be said for 
certain about her end, or about the part which Metastasio 
may have played in hastening the catastrophe. All we 
know is that ^e left him her fortune after her husband’s 
life interest in it had expired, and that Metastasio, over- 
whelmed with grief and remorse, immediately renounced 
the legacy. This disinterested act plunged the Bulgarelli- 
Metastasio household at Rome into confusion. La I 
Romanina’s widower married again. Leopoldo Trapassi, 
and his father and sister, were thrown upon their own j 
resources. The poet in Vienna had to bear their angry 
expostulations upon his ill-timed generosity, and to augment 
the allowances he made them. 

As time advanced the life which Metastasio led at 
Vienna, together with .the climate, told upon his health 
and spirits. From about the year 1745 onward he writes 
complainingly of a mysterious nervous illness, which 
plunged him into the abyss of melancholy, interfered -with 
his creative energy, and constantly distressed him with the 
apprehension of a general breakdown. He wrote but 
little now, though the cantatas which belong to this 
period, and the canzonet Ecco quel flero istaTUe, which he 
sent to his friend Farinelli, rank among the most popular 
of his productions. It was clear, as Ms latest and most 
genial biographer, Vernon Lee, has phrased it, that “ what 
ailed biTn was mental and moral ennuL” In 1755 the 
Coimtess Althann died, and Metastasio wsts more than ever 
reduced to the society which gathered round him in the 
bourgeois house of the Martinez. He sank- rapidly into 
the habits of old age ; and, though his life was prolonged 
tUl the year 1782, very little can be said about it. On 
the 12th of April he died, bequeathiug his whole fortune 
of some 130,000 florins to the five children of his friend 
Martinez. He had survived all Ms Italian relatives. 

Daring the long period of forty years in which Metastasio may be 
almost said to have overlived his originality and creative powers 
his fame went on increasing. In his hbraryne counted as many as 
forty editions of his own works. They had been translated into 
French, English, Germas, Spanteh, even into Modem Greek. They 
had been set to music over and over again by every composer of 
distinction, each opera receiving this honour in turn from several 
of the most illustrious men of Europe. They had been sung hy the 
best virtuosi in every capital, from Madrid to St Petersburg, from 
London to Constantinople. The critics of all nations vied in 
raising Metastasio’s credit to the skies. There was not a literary 
academy of note wMch had not conferred on him the honoor of 
membership. Strangers of distinction passing through Vienna 
made a point of paying their respects to the old poet at his lodgings 
in the Kohlmarkt Gasse. Letters of congratiilation, adulation, 
sympathy, respect, condolence, poured in upon him. 
during the -whole of this long period, he was gradually outliving -the 
artistic conMtions upo u. whicn that fame was really founded. It 
has been already pointed out that Metastasio cannot rank as a poet 
in the nucjualilied sense of -that word, but as a poet collaborating 
with -the musical composer and performer. His poetry, farthar- 


more, was intended for a certain style of music — for the music of 
omnipotent vocalists, of thaumaturgical soprani. With the changes 
effected in the musical drama hy Gluck and Mozart, with the 
development of orehestration and the rapid growth of the German 
manner, a new type of libretto came into request. Metastasio’s 
plays fell into undeserved neglect, together with the music to which 
he had linked them. Farinelli, whom he styled ^‘twin-brother,” 
was the true exponent of his poetrj’- ; and, with the abolition of the 
class of singere to which Farinelli belonged, Metastasio’s music 
suffered eclip.se. It was indeed a just symbolic instinct which made 
the poet dub this unique soprano his twan-brother. 

The musical drama for which Metastasio composed, and in work- 
ing for which his genius found its proper sphere, has so wholly 
passed away that it is now difficult to assign nis t-rae place to the 
poet in IMian literary history. Compared with Shakespeare, or even 
with Racine, he hardly merits the title of a dramatist. His inspira- 
tion was essentially emotional and lyrical. Instead of creating 
I characters, he created aituation.s for the display of very varied feel- 
ings, for all the feelings in fact to which melody allies itself. But 
in doing this he showed a capable playwright’s faculty. His per- 
sonages act and react upon each other. Their characters, though not 
in harmo^ with history or fact, are clearly traced aud cleverly sus- 
tained. Each of the dramatis person® is an emotion incarnate and 
consistent, admirably fitted for musical effect and contrast. The 
clash and combat of pas-sious are vi-vidly presented, with the smallest 
possible expenditure of rhetoric, in the dialogues intended for 
recitative. The climax of emotion is cadenced in aiipropriate 
stanzas, -with simple but effective imagery, at the close of each 
important scene. The cliief dramatic situations are expressed by 
lyncs for two or three voices, embodying the several contending 
passions of the agents hrenght into conflict by the circumstances of 
the plot. The total result is not pure literature, hut literature 
supremely fit for musical effect. Language in Metastasio’s hands is 
exqi^tely pure and limpid. Of -the Italian poets, he professed a 
special admiration for Tasso and for Marini. Buthe avoided the con- 
ceits of the latter, and was no master over the refined richness of the 
former’s diction. His own style reveals the improvisatore’s facility. 
Oi the Latin poets he studied Ovid with the greatest pleasure, and 
from this predilection some of his own literary qualities may be de- 
rived. The pedantic rules of Aristotelian poetics never touched an 
artist who felt his real vocation to be the interpretation of music. 
For histoi-ical propriety, for the psychology of character, for unity of 
plot, for probahility of incident, he had a supreme disre^rd. It was 
indeed his merit to have discarded all these considerations. His 
poetry was the twin-sister of Italian melody, and he was right in 
trusting entirely to music and action on the sta^ to render his con- 
ceptions vital. What, therefore, he gained during his o-wn lifetime, 
while the musical system to which be subordina^ his genius was 
yet living, he has since lost when, as now, he must be studied hy 
readers who have only a faint and dim conception of that perished 
art. For sweetness of versification, for limpidity of diction, for 
delicacy of sentiment, for romantic situations exquisitely rendered 
in -the simplest style, aud for a certain delicate beauty of imagery 
sometimes soaring to ideal sublimity, he deserves to he appredateu 
so long as the It^ian language lasts. 

There are nmnerons ediMons of Bletostsslo's worke. Tbat by Calsabigi, Paris, 
1756, 9 vols. SvQ, pablished under bis own saperlntendence, was the poet's 
favourite, Anotlier of Turin, 1767, and a third of Paris, 1780, deserve mention. 
Tile posthumous -works were printed at Vienna, 1796. The collected editions of 
Genoa, 1803, and Padua, 1811, will prohsily he fouud most useful hy the Reneral 
student. Ifetastasio's life -was wiltten by Alulgl, Asslal, 1783; by Charles linmey, 
London, 1796 ; and by others; hut hy lar the most vivid sketch of his biography 
will be found in Vernon Lee’s Studies of the 18/A Century in Jialy, London, 1S80, 
a work which tbi-ows a flood of light upon the development of Italian dramatic 
music, and upon the place occupied by Metastasio in the artistic movement of the 
last century. {J. A, S.> 

METCALFE, Charles Theophilhs Metcalfe, Baron 
(1785-1846), a distinguished administrator, was bom 
at Calcutta on January 30, 1785 j he was the second son 
of Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, then a major in the 
Bengal army, who afterwards became a director of the 
East India Company, and was created a baronet in 1802. 
Having been educated at Eton, where he read extensively, 
he in 1800 sailed for India as a writer in the service of the 
Company, After studying Oriental languages with success 
at Lord Wellesley’s college of Fort William, he, at the age 
of sixteen, received an appointment as assistant to Lord 
Cowley, then resident at the court of Sindhia; in 1802 
be became assistant in the office of the cMef secretary ; in 
1803 he was transferred to that of the ^vemor-general, 
and in 1806 to that of the commander-in-cMef. On Angnst 
16, 1806, he became first assistant to the resident at Delhi, 
and in 1808 he was selected by Lord Minto for the difficult 
post of envoy to the court of Ranjlt Sinh at Lahorej here, 
XYL — lA 
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oa April 25, 1809, ke successfully concliided the important 
treaty securing the independence of the Sikh states between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna. Four years afterwards he was 
made principal resident at Delhi, and in 1819 he received 
the appointments of secretary in the secret and political de- 
partment, and of private secretary to the governor-general 
(Lord Hastings). From 1820 to 1823 Sir CShnxles (who 
succeeded Ms brother in the baronetcy in 1822) -was resident 
at the court of the nizam, but in the latter year he -was com- 
ptelled by the state of his health to retire from active service ; 
in 1825, however, he was so far restored as to undertake 
the residency of the Delhi territories. Two years after- 
wards he obtained a seat in the supreme council, and in 
February 1836, after he hod for some time been governor 
of Agra, he, as senior member of council, provisionally 
succeeded Lord William Bentinck in the governor-general- 
ship. During his brief tenure of oiffice (it lasted only till 
March 28, 1856) he originated or carried out several 
important measures, inclncSng that for the liberation of the 
press, which, while aJmoat universally popular, complicated 
his relation with the directors at home to such an extent 
that he withdrew from the service of the Company in 1838. 
In the following year he was appointed by the Melbourne 
administration to the governor^p of Jamaica, where the 
difficulties created by the recent passing of the Negro 
Emancipation Act had called for a high degree of tact and 
ability. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s success in this delicate 
position was very marked (see vol xiii. p. 561), hut unfor- 
tumtely his health compelled his resignation and return to 
England in 1 842. Sir months afterwards he was appointed 
by the Peel ministry to the governor-generalship of Canada, 
and his succ^ in caxTying out the policy of Ihe home 
Oovemment was rewarded with a peerage shortly after his 
.return in 1845. He died at Malshanger, near Basingstoke, 
September 6, 1846. See J. W, Kaye’s Life and Con'e- 
epond&nce of Charles Lord Metccdfe, Loudon, 1864, 

METELLTJS, the name of the most important family of 
the Eoman plebeian gens Ctecilia, They rose to distinction 
during the Second Funic War, and Nsevius satirized them. 

Quiamra O.^omcus Mxtbllus MAoBDosuoirs, praetor 
148 B.o, in Macedonia, defeated Andriscus in two battles, 
and forced him to surreuder. He then superintended the 
conversion of Macedonia into a Roman province. He tried 
unsuccessfully to mediate betweeu the Achsean league and 
Sparta, but, when the Ach«ans advanced, he defeated 
them easily near Scarpheia ; Mummius soon after super- 
seded h ^ and returning to Italy he triumphed in 146. | 
■Consul in 143, he. reduced northern Spain to obedience. | 
In l31 ceiaor with Q, Ppmpeius (the. first two plebeian 
censors), he propc^ed thai aU citizens ahcmld be compelled I 
to marry. He was a moderate reformer, and was con- | 
sidered the modal of a fortunate man ; before his death 
in 1 15 three of his sons had been consnls, one censor, and 
the fourth vms a candidate for the consulship, 

, Qinomrs C.*oiLn7s MsiniiiiUs NxjMiDicrcrs, whose repu- 
tation for integrity was such that when he was accused of ex- 
tortion the jury r^^ed to examine his accounts, was selected 
to command s^ust Jugurtha in 109 b.c. He subjected 
the army to rigid discipline, and aimed solely at seizing 
Jugurtha himself;, he defeated the ting by the river 
Muthul, and next year, after a, difficult mardti tliroiigh the 
desert, took his stronghold Thak. Marius, however, 
accused MeteKus of protracting the war, and received the 
consulate for 107. Metellus returned to Borne and 
triumphed. Satummus, whom as censor he feried to 
remove from .the senate, passed in 100 an agrarian law, 
bserting a provision that all senators should swear to it 
ntbin five days. All compLied but Metellus, who retired 
-0 Asia. After Saturninus was killed, he xeturued, but 
lied shortly after under suspicion of poison. 
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Qimmrs CieciLrors Mmellus Purs, so called from his 
efforts to restore his father Numidicus, commanded in the 
Social War, defeating Q. Pompsedius (88 b.o.): Sulla on 
departing gave him proconsular command over South 
Italy, "^en Marius returned, the soldiers, who had no 
confidence in Octavius, .wished Metellus to command, but 
ha refused. Metellus retired to Africa and afterwards to 
Liguria, resuming his former command on Sulla's return. 
In 86 he gained a decisive victory over Norbanus at 
Faventia. In Sulla’s proscriptions he pleaded in favour of 
moderation. Consul in 80 with Sulla, he went to Spain 
neert year against Sextorius, who pressed him hard till the 
arrival of Pompeius in 76, Next year Metellus defeated 
Sertorius’s lieutenant Hirtuleius at Italica and Segovia, 
and joining Pompeius rescued him from the consequences 
of a check at Suero. From this time Sertorius grew 
weaker till his murder in 72. Metellus had previously 
set a price on hia head. In 71 he returned to Rome and 
triumphed. He was an upright man, of moderate ability. 

Qimmja C^ocuLua Mbtellus Pius Sorpio, son of 
Sdpio Nasica, was adopted by the preceding. He was 
accused of* bribery in 60 b.o., and defended by Cicero, In 
August 52 Pompeius procured him the consulate. Scipio 
in return supported Pompeius, now his son-in-law. On 
war being resolved on, Scipio was sent to Syria. His extor- 
tions were excessive, and he was about to plunder the 
temple of Axtemis at Ephesus when he was recalled by 
Pompeius. He commanded the centre at Pharsalus, and 
afterwards went to Airica, where by Cato’s influence he 
received the command. In 46 he was defeated at 
Thapsus ; in his flight to Spain he was stopped by a cor- 
sair, and stabbed himelf. His connexion with two great 
fanulies gave him' importance; but he was selfish and 
licentious, and his violence drove many from his parly. 

Quintus CiBciiiua MetbliiUS Cbibr, praetor 63 B.o., was 
sent to cut oS CatiHne’a retreat northward. Oonsul in 61, 
his personal influence prevented the holding of the Oom- 
pitalia, which the senate had forbidden and the tribunes 
permitted. He opposed the agrarian law of the tribune 
L. Flavius, and stood firm even though imprisoned ; the 
law had ‘to be given up. He also tried, though fruitlessly, 
to obstruct Caasor’s agrarian law in 59. He died that 
year under suspicion of poison given by his wife Olodia, 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the transmigration of the soul, 
as an immortal essence, into successive bodily forms, either 
human or animal. This doctrine, famous in antiquity, and 
one of the characteristic doctrines of Pythagoras, appears 
to have originated in Egypt. This indeed is affirmed by 
Herodotus (ii. 123) : — “The Egyptians are, moreover, the 
first who propounded the theory that the human soul is im- 
mortal, and that when the body of 'any one perishes it 
enters into some other creature that may be born ready to 
receive it, and that, when it has gone the round of all 
created forms on land, in water, and in air, then it once 
more enters a human body born for it ; and tliis cycle of 
existence for the sotd takes place in three thousand years.” 

Plato, in a well-known passage of the Phad/ms, adapts, 
as was his wont, the Pythagorean doctrine to hia myth or 
allegory about the soul of the philosopher. That soul, he 
says, though it may have suffered a fall iu its attempt to 
contemplate celestial things, still is not condemned, in its 
first entrance into another form, to any bestial existence, 
but, according to its attainments, z.e., tothe progress which 
it Im made in its aspiration for cdestial verities, it passes, 
in nine distinct grades, into the body of some one destined 
to become a philosopher, a poet, a king, a general, a seer, 
&c. ; or, if very inferior, it will animate a sophist or an 
autocrat (Tupawo?). Plato extends the cycle of existence 
to ten thousand years, which is subdivided into periods of 
athonsand veara «,ftArtbft1n.naftnf wTiioh the SOUls Undergo 
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judgment, and are admitted to everlasting happiness or 
condemned to p u nis hm ent.^ It is after ^e period of a 
thousand years, he adds, that the human soul comes into 
a beast, and from a beast again into a man, if the soul 
originally was human. 

Pythagoras, who was said to have travelled in Egypt, ^ 
brought this fantastic doctrine into Magna Grsecia, and 
made it a prominent part of his teaching. He declared 
that he had himself been Euphorbus, the son of Panthus, 
in the time of the Trojan War, and had successively 
inhabited other human bodies, the actions of aU which he 
remembered.® Closely coimected with his theory of metem- 
psychosis was his strict precept to abstain from a.m‘Tna.1 
food, even from eggs, from some kinds of fish, and (for 
some unknown, probably symbolical, reason) from beans,* 
There can be no doubt that the Egyptian custom of pre- 
serving the mummies of cats, crocodiles, and some other 
creatures had its origin in the notion that they had been 
inhabited by souls which might some day claim these 
bodies for their own. We cannot suppose that Plato or 
the later Greeks really believed in the transmigration of 
souls, though there are many allusions to it, generally of a 
somewhat playful character. Thus Menander, in the play 
called The Inspired WoTnan ® supposes 

some god to say to an old man, Crato, “ When you die, 
you mil have a second existence ; choose what creature 
you would like to he, dog, sheep, goat, horse, or man.” 
To which he repUes, “ Make me anything rather than a 
man, for he is the only creature that prospers by injustice.” 

Absurd and fantastic as such a doctrine as metem- 
psychosis appears at first sight to he, it was in reality a 
logical deduction from primitive ideas about the nature of 
the souL It is necessary to explain these ideas (which 
have important bearings oh other questions) iu order to 
show that metempsychosis was almost a necessary corollary 
to the belief that the soul was the vital or fl,uima tiTig prin- 
ciple, — that the one distinction between organic and inor- 
ganic was the existence in the former of a 

The difference between a dead body and a living body 
— or rather, one principal difference — was that the living 
animal breathed ; and it was observed that, as soon as the 
breath left the body, not only did warmth and motion 
cease, but the body began to decay. Life, therefore, was 
breath, an opinion tacitly expressed by the Greek and 
Roman vocabulary, anim/us, aniirui (avefios), nveyfioy 
spiritus. But breath is air, and air is eternal and imperish- 
able in its very nature. Therefore the “ soul,” or portion 
of air which gave animation to the body, did not perish at 
the dissolution of the body, but it was returned to the 
element of which it was composed, and out of which it 
came. It followed that, from the countless millions of 
“souls” emancipated from bodies in all time, and still 
flitting about invisibly in space, the air must literally 
swarm with souls, — a doctrine taught by Pythagoras.® 
Hence, any creature, human or besti^ that fimt drew the 
breath of life, might, so to say, swallow a soul, i.e., take in 
with the act of respiration the very same particles of air 
which had animated some former body. Eor, although the 
soul was air, and returned to its kindred element, it was 
supposed to retain a peculiar character in intelligence 


1 P. 249 A. Comp. Rev. xx. 2, 13 ; Virg., jSn. vi. 746, “Donee 
longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, conoretam exemit labem,” &c. 

® Diogen. Laert., viii. 1, S ; Lucian, GaUvs, § 18 sq., where the 
doctrine of metempsychosis and the stories about the pre-existence of 
Pythagoras are wittily satirized. 

® Lucian, Gallus, §§ 4, 6 ; Diodor. Sic., x, §§ 9, 10 ; Hor., Od, i 
28, 10, “habentqufi Tartara Pauthoiden iterum Oreo demissum.” 

* QaMus, 19, 33. Por fanoifol reasons for the prohibition of beans, 
see Lucian, Vitanm. Audio, § 6. ® Frag. 222, Meinefce. 

® Diogen. Laert., viii. 1, § 32, elvai ndvra rbv &epo i(ivx&y 
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{4>p6vTqcn^), remembrance of the past, and knowledge and 
exi^rience gained in some former existence. Any creature 
which first breathed might or might not inhale this or that 
soul, just as a net thrown into the water may catch this or 
that fish, or no fish at all. But if no “ soul ” was inhaled 
the creature was believed for that reason to die ; and the 
different degrees of intelligence observed in different men 
and animals led to the notion that there must have been 
a difference in the souls that first animated them. Even 
the belief that the soul, especially near the time of dissolu- 
tion from the body, could foretell future events was based 
on the notion of intelligence and consciousness resulting 
from experiences of the past,'^ 

As all the science of modem times cannot say precisely 
what life is, nor how it first came upon this earth, it is not 
wonderful that so obvious, though wholly erroneous, an 
explanation should have presented itself to primitive mnn 
when fiirst he began to inquire into the causes of things. 
The extension of life, by the same term \jnjxq, to plants and 
apparently non-breathing things, which, however, had birth, 
growth, and death, was a development of a philosophic age, 
and we are not surprised to find Aristotle recognizing one 
form of life as vegetahle, c^urtKov.® The irrational confusion 
of “ sonl ” with sentient bodily functions, the attribution to 
apirite (eJStoXa) of motion, speech, or other mnscular and 
material action, though still common, whUe metempsychosis 
is derided or forgotten, is in reality, perhaps, a less excus- 
able superstition. 

The Romans inherited the doctrine of metempsychosis 
from Ennius, the poet of Calabria, who must have been 
familia-r with the Greek teachings which had descended to 
hia times from the cities of Magna Grsecia. In his Annals, 
or Roman history in verse, Ennius told how he had seen 
Homer in a dream, who had assured him that the same 
soul which had animated both the poets had once belonged 
to a peacock, a story that might seem to indicate Indian 
traditions. The Pavo Pythagoi'eits bsiA the Semnia Pytha- 
gorea are referred to by Persins and Horace, as well as by 
Lucretius.® 

Theories suggesting element-worship naturally led to the 
notion that air and ether (upper air) were divine.^® Hence 
every soul, as being but a portion of it, was in itself divinei, 
and therefore immortaL We thus see that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, whether attained by .a sound 
or a vicious course of reasoning, was an inevitable conclu- 
sion for early thinkers. Pantheism taught that all the 
univeree was pervaded by a divine mind, and Virgil cites 
the opinion of some, that the intelligence of bees was due 
to a portion of this universal mind residing in them, a view 
closely allied to the doctrine of metempsy(£osis.^^ A divine 
thing might be polluted, but not destroyed; hence the 
notion of purifying souls by airing them or burning away 
a material defilement is enlarged upon by Virgil in the 
sixth book of the AEndd (724 sq.). (r. a. p.) 

METEOR, METEORITE. The term meteor, in ac- 
cordance with its etymology (periaipo^), meant originally 
something high in the air. It has been applied to a large 
variety of phenomena, most of them of brief duration, 
which have place in the atmosphere. Disturbances in the 
air are aerial meteors, viz., winds, tornadoes, whirlwinds, 
lyphoons, hurricanes, &c. The vapour of water in the 
atmosphere creates by its forms and precipitations the 
aqueous meteors, viz., clouds, fogs, mists, snow, rain, hail, 

’’ Diodor. Sio., xviii., § 1. ® Ethics, lib. L 18. 

® Pera., Sat vi. 9; Hor., Epist. ii. 1, 52; Lucrefc., i. 124. 

“ £ Stos Prometheus exclaims, iSsob., Prom,, 88. 

Qewg. iv. 219 — 

His quidam signis, atque bsec exempla secuti, 

Esse apibus partem divmse mentis ^ baustos 
.ffltberios dixere ; deum uamque ire per onmes 
Terrasque tractusque maris ooelmnque profondtun. 
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&c. The effect of light upon the atmosphere and its con- 
tents causes certain luminous meteors, viz., rainbows, halos, 
parhelia, twilight, mirage, &c. Discussion of aU these^ and 
of like phenomena, belongs to Meteorology { q . v .). 

Another class of luminous meteors, known as shooting 
or falling stars, fireballs, bolides, &c., have their place in 
the upper parts of the atmosphere. But by reason of 
their origin from without they, and the aerolites or meteor- 
ites which sometimes come from them, belong properly to 
astronomy. The term meteor is often used in a restricted 
sense as meaning one of these latter phenomena. The 
present article will treat of them alone. 

The most remarkable of the meteors (and the most 
instructive) are those which are followed by the falling of 
stones to the earth. These have since the beginning of 
the present century attracted so much attention, and the 
phenomena have been so frequently examined and described 
by scientific men, that they are very well understood. The 
drcumstances accompanying the fall of stones are tolerably 
uniform. A ball of fire crosses the sky so bright as to be 
visible, if it appears in the daytime, sometimes even at 
htmdreds of miles from the meteor ; and if it appears in the 
night it is bright enough to light up the whole landscape. 
It traverses the sky, generally finishing its course in a few 
seconds. It suddenly goes out, either with or without an 
apparent bursting in pieces, and after a short period a loud 
detonation is heard in aU the region near the place where 
the meteor has disappeared. Sometimes only a single stone, 
sometimes several are found. For some falls they are 
numbered by thousands. About three thousand were 
obtained from the fall of L’Aigle in 1803, scattered over a 
region about 7 miles long and of less breadth. 'A like 
number was obtained from the fall of Knyahinya on June 
9, 1866. At Pultusk a still larger number were collected, 
scattered over a larger space, by a fall iu January 1868. 
From the Emmet county (Iowa) fall, May 10, 1879, a 
similaTly large number have been secured. 

• These meteors leave behind them in the air a doud or 
train that may disappear in a few seconds, or may remain 
an hour. They come at all times of day, at ad seasons of 
the year, and in ad regions of the earth, They come 
irrespective of the phases of the weather, except as clouds 
conceal them from view. 

Let us describe one or two of these meteors more in 
detail. On the evening of the 2d of December 1876, 
persons in or near the State of Kansas saw, about eight 
o’dock in the evening, a bright firehad rising from near 
where the moon then was in tiie western sky. It increased 
in brilliancy as it proceeded, becoming so bright as to 
compel the attention of every one who was out of doors. 
To persons in the northern part of the State the meteor 
crossed the southern sky going to the east, to those .in the 
southern part it crossed the northern heavens. To all it 
went down near to the horizon a little to the north of east, 
the whole flight as they saw it occupying not over a 
minute. 

The same meteor was seen to pass .in nearly the same 
way Eicross the heavens from west-south-west to east^nortii- 
, east by inhabitants of the States of Nebraska^ Iowa, 
Missouri, ■Wisconsin, Idinoia, Michigan, Kentucky, Imdiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. But besides Ibis 
therq were heard ne^_ the meteor’s path, four or five 
minutes after its passage loud explosions like distant 
cannonading, or thunder, or like the rattling of empty 
waggons over stony rqads. So loud were these that people 
and animals were frightened. East of the Mississippi 
river these explosions were heard everywhere ‘Within about 
60 miles of the meteor’s path ; and in Bloomington, Indiana, 
sounds were heard supposed to come from the meteor even 
at a distance of nearly 160 mdes from it. Over central 
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Illinois it was seen to break into fragments like a ’rocket, 
and over Indiana and Ohio it formed a flock or cluster of 
meteors computed to be 40 miles long and 5 miles broad. 
The sky in New York State’ was wholly overcast. Persons 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, who from their situation 
could look over the cloud last, saw the meteor passing on 
eastward over Mew York. From many places iu the 
State itself came accounts of rattling of houses, thundering 
noises, and other like phenomena, which at the time were 
attributed to an earthquake. 

At one place in northern Indiana a farmer heard a 
heavy thud as of an object striking the ground near his 
house. The next morning he found on the snow a stone of 
very peculiar appearance weighing three-quarters of a pound, 
which from its character there is every reason to believe 
came from the meteor. By putting together the various 
accounts of observers, the meteor is shown to have become 
first visible when it was near the north-west comer of the 
’ Indian Territory, at an elevation of between 60 and 100 
miles above the earth. From here it went nearly parallel 
to the earth’s surface, and nearly in a right line, to a point 
over central New "STork. During the latter part of its 
course its height was 30 or 40 r^es. It thus traversed 
the upper regions of the air through 25° of longitude and 
5° of latitude in a period of time not easily determined, 
but probably about two minutes. A part of the body may 
have passed on out of the atmosphere, but probably the 
remnants came somewhere to the ground in New York, 
or farther east. 

A somewhat similar meteor was seen in the evening of 
July 20, 1860, by persons in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England, &c., which first appeared over Michigan, at 
a height of about 90 miles. The light was so brilliant as 
to call thousands from their houses. It passed east-south- 
east, and over New York State, at a- height of about 60 
miles, broke into three parts which chased each other across 
the sky. At New York city it was seen in the north, 
while at New Haven it was in the south. At both places 
the apparent altitude was well observed, and its true height 
prov^ to be about 42 miles above the earth’s surface 
between the two cities. It finally disappeared far out over 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is doubtful whether any one heard 
any soxmd of explosion that came from this meteor, and 
no part of it is known to have reached the ground. The 
velocity was at least 10 or 12 miles per second, or fifty 
times the velocity of sound. These two meteors were 
evidently of the same nature as those which have furnished 
so many stones for our museums, except that the one was 
so friable that it has given us but one known fragment, 
while the other was oidy seen to break in two, not even a 
sound of explosion being kno-wn to have come from the 
meteor. 

Next to the stone-producing meteor’ is the firebtdl, or 
bolide, which gives generally a less brilliant light than the 
former, but in essential appearances is like it. The meteor of 
July 20, 1860, above described, though imusually brilliant, 
was one of this class, and represents thousands of bolides 
which have been seen to break in pieces. The bolides 
leave trains of light ’behind them just as the stone meteors 
do i they travel -with similar velocities both apparent and 
actual, and in all respects, exhibit only such differences of 
phenomena as would be fuUy explained by differences in 
size, -cohesion, and chemical constitution of stones causing 
them. 

Next to the bohde is a smaller meteor which appears 
as if one of the stars were to leave its place in the heavens, 
shoot across the sky, and disappear — all within the fraction 
of a second. Some meteors of this class are as bright as 
Venus or Jupiter. Some are so small that though you look 
directly at ihe meteor, you doubt whether vou see one or 
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not. In the telescope still smaller ones are seen that are 
invisible to the naked eye. Meteors comparable in bright- 
ness to the planets and the fixed stars are usually csSed 
shooting stars. 

These various kinds of meteors differ from all other 
luminous phenomena so as ‘to stand in a group entirely 
alone. Though they have been sometimes regarded as 
separable among themselves into three or four different 
species, and for purposes of description may still be so 
divide^ yet they all seem to have a like astronomical 
character, and the differences are only those of bigness, 
chemical constitution, velocity, &c. There appears to be 
no clear line of distinction between the stone-producing and 
the detonating meteors, nor between those heard to explode 
and those seen to break in pieces, nor between these and 
the simple fireballs, nor between the fireball and the 
faintest shooting star. 

Altiivdea of Meteors . — The first important fact about 
the meteors is the region in which they become visible to 
us. In hundreds of instances observations have been 
made upon the luminous path of a meteor at two or more 
stations many rmles apart. When such stations and the 
path are properly situated relatively to each other, observa- 
tions carefully made 'will show a parallax by which the 
height of the meteor above the earth, the length and di- 
rection of the path, and other like quantities may be com- 
puted. The general result from several hundred instances 
is that the region of meteor paths may be in general 
re^rded as between 40 and 80 miles above the earth’s 
surface. Some first appear above 80 miles, and some 
descend below 40 miles. But an altitude greater than 
100 miles, or one below 26, except in the case of a stone- 
furnishing meteor, must be regarded as very doubtful. 
Thus the meteor paths are far above the usual meteoro- 
logical phenomena, which (except auroras and twilight) 
have not one-tenth of the height of the meteors. But 
■with reference to ah other astronomical phenomena they 
are very close to us. The comets, for example, are well- 
nigh a mihionfold, and even the moon is a thousandfold, 
more distant from us. 

Velocities of Maeovs . — ^When the length of a luminous 
path is known, and the time of describing it has been 
observed, it is easy to compute the velociiy in miles. 
Unfortunately the large meteors, describing long paths, 
come at rare intervals, and unexpectedly, and it is a happy 
accident when one is observed by a person accustomed to 
estimate correctly short intervals of time. On the other 
hand, the total time of visibility of the shooting stars, 
which come so frequently that they may be -watched for, 
is usually less than a second. It is not easy to estimate 
correctly such an interval, where the beginning and ending i 
are not marked by something like a sharp click. Hence 
all estimates and computations of velocities of meteors are to 
be received with due regard to their uncertainiy. We may ' 
only say in general that the velocities comput^ from good j 
observations are rarely if ever under 8 or 10 miles a second, 
or over 40 or 50 miles, and that some have far greater | 
velocities than others. ’ The average velocity seems to be 
nearly 30 miles. 

Whai makes the Luminous Meteor . — ^The cause of a 
meteor is now universally admitted to be something that 
enters the earth’s atmosphere from -without, -with a 
velocity relative to the earth that is comparable with the 
earth’s velocity in its orbit, which is 19 miles per second. 
By the resistance it meets in penetrating the air the light 
and other phenomena of the luminous train are produced. 
Under favourable circumstances, portions of these bodies 
reach the earth’s surface as meteorites. 

Meteoroids . — A body which is travelling in space, and 
which on coming into the air would under favotuable 
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circumstances become a meteor, may be called a meteor- 
oid. 

The meteoroids are aU solid bodies. It would hardly 
be possible for a small quantity of gas out in space to 
retain such a density as would enable it on coming into 
the air to go 10 or 100 miles through even the rare upper 
atmosphere, and give us the clear line which a shooting 
star describes. Even if a liquid or gaseous mass can travel 
as such in space, it would be instantly scattered on striking 
the air, and would appear very unlike a shooting star or 
bolide. 

Numbers of Meteors . — Of the larger meteors there are in 
the mean six or eight per annum which in the last fifty years 
have furnished stones for our collections. A much larger 
number have doubtless sent do-wn stones which have never 
been found. Thus • Daubr^e estimates for the whole earth 
an annual number of six or seven hundred stone-fahs. 

But of the small meteors or shooting stars the number 
is. very much larger. Any person who should in a dear 
moonless night watch carefully a portion of the heavens 
would, in the mean, see at least as many as eight or ten 
shooting stars per hour. A clear-sighted and practised 
observer -will detect somewhat more than this number. 
Dr Schmidt of Athens, from observations made during 
seventeen years, obtained fourteen as the mean hourly num- 
ber on a clear moonless night for one observ'er during the 
hour from midnight to 1 a.m. A large group of observers, 
as has been sho-wn by trial, would see at least six times as 
many as a single person. By a proper consideration of the 
distribution of meteor paths over the sky, and in actual 
altitude in miles, so as to allow for mists near the horizon, 
it appears that the number over the whole globe is a little 
more than ten thousand times as many as can be seen in 
one placa This implies that there come into the air not less 
than twenty millions of bodies daily, each of which, under 
very favourable conditions of absence of sunlight, moon- 
light, clouds, and mists, would fumish a shooting star 
visible to the naked eye. Shooting stars mvisible to the 
naked eye are often seen in the telescope. The numbers 
of meteors, if these are included, would be increased at 
least twentyfold. 

How densely Space is filled with Meteoroids. — ^By assuming 
that the absolute velocity of the meteors in space is equal 
to that of comets moving in parabolic orbits (we have good 
reason to believe that this is nearly their true velocity), we 
may prove from the above numbers that the average number 
of meteoroids in the space that the earth traverses is, in each 
volume equal to that of the earth, about thirty thousand. 
In other words, there is in the average to every portion of 
space equal to a cube whose edge is about 210 miles one 
meteoroid large enough to make a shooting star bright 
enough to be -risible to the naked eye. Such meteoroids 
would, upon an equable distribution, be each in round 
numbers 250 miles from its near neighbours. All these num- 
bers rest upon Dr Schmidt’s horary number fourteen, and 
for a less practised observer and a less clear sky they would 
be coirespondingly changed. How much they woidd need 
to be altered to represent other parts of space than those 
near the earth’s orbit is a subject of inference rather than 
of olMervation. 

Motion in Space . — The meteoroids, whatever be their 
size, must by the law of gravitation have motions about 
the sun in the same way as the planets and comets, that 
is, in conic sections of which the sun is always at one focus. 
The apparent motions of the meteors across the sky imply 
that -fiiese motions of the meteoroids relative to the sun 
cannot as a rule be in or near the plane of the ecliptic. 
For if they were there, since the motion of the earth is also 
in the ecliptic, the motion of the meteoroids relative to the 
earth would be in the same plane. This would involve 
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that all the meteor paths as seen on the sky -would if pro- 
duced hack-ward cross the ecliptic aboye the horizon. In 
fact -there is no tendency of this kind. Hence the meteor- 
oids do not move in orbi-ts that are near the ecliptic as the 
planets do, but like the comets they may and usually do 
have orbits of considerable inclinations. 

Funibers through the Night . — There are more meteors 
seen in the morning hours than in the evening. If the 
meteors had no motion of their o-wn in space, the earth 
would by its motion receive the meteors oidy on the hemi- 
sphere that was in front. There would be no meteors seen 
in the other hemisphere. On the other hand, if the meteors 
had such large velocities of their o-wn as that the earth’s 
velocity might be neglected in comparison, and if the 
directions of the meteors’ motions were towards all points 
indiscriminately, then as many would be seen in one part 
of the night as another. In fact there are about three 
times as many seen in the morning hours as in the evening. 
The law of change frbm evening to morning gives a means 
of proving that the mean velocity of meteors is so great 
that they must in general be moving in long orbits about 
the sun. In ’this respect also the meteoroids resemble 
comets, and are unlike planets, in their motions. Of the 
stone-furnishing meteors more are seen in the day than in 
the night, and more in the earher hours of the night than 
in the later. This is probably due to the fact that more 
persons are in a position -to see the stone-faUs at the periods 
of greater abund^ce. 

Star Showers . — ^While the average number of shooting 
stars for a single observer at midnight may be regarded as 
tolerably constant, there have been special epochs when 
many more have lieen seen. In certain instances the sky 
has been filled with the luminous trains, just as it is filled 
by descending snowflakes in a sno-wstorm, making a 
veritable shower of fire. One of the best-observed, though 
by no means the most brilliant, of these showers occurred 
on the evening of the 27th of November 1872. Some of 
^6 observers of that shower, counting singly, saw at the 
rate of eight or ten thousand shooting stars in the course 
of two hours. The distances of the meteoroids in the 
middle of the swarm which the earth then passed through, 
each from its nearer neighbours, would be 30 or 40 miles. 

The following quotations show the impression made by 
star showers in times past : — 

■ “In the year 286 [of the Hegira] there happened in I^pt an 
earthquake on "Wednesday the 7th of Dhu-l-^'dah, lasting from the 
middle of the ^ht until morning ; and so-called flaming stare 
staliok one agdnst another -violently while being home eastward 
imd westward,, northward aud southward, and no one could bear to 
look toward^-the heavens on account of this phenomenon.” . 

“In the year 699 [of the Hegira], oh the night of Saturday, on 
the. last day of Huharram, stars shot hither and thither in the 
heavens, eastward and westward, and flew against one another like 
a scattering swarm of locusts, to the right aud left ; people were 
thrown into consternation, and cried to God the Moat High -with 
confused clamour.” 

“These meteora [Hovember 12, 1799] might be compared to the 
blaz^’sheaves shot, out from a firework.” 

“The phenomenon was grand and awful; the whole heavens 
appeared as if illuminated with sky rockets.” 

November IS, 1838. “Thick -with streams of robing fire; 
scarcely a ^gace in Ike .firmament that was not filled at every 
.instant.” , ^ 

“Almost infinite number of meteors; they fell like flakes of 
snow.^” 

Nomnibeir Meteors or Tkes© quotations all refer 

(except possibly the first) to a. skower. wkicb has appeared 
in October and November of many different years since its 
first known occurrence on the 13th of October 902 a,d. 
Dates of these showers are given in the foUo-wing' table : — 
Oct 13, 902. Oct 17, 1101. Oct. 28, 1602. Hov. 13, 1838. 

Oct 16, 931. Oct 19, 1202. Nov. 9, 1698. Nov. 14, 1866. 

Oct 14, 984. Oct 23, 1866. Nov. 12, 1799. Nov. 14, 1867. 

Oftt 16. 1002. Oct. 25 . 1638. Nov. 18. 1882. Nov. 14. 1868. 
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On several years after 1833, and before and after 
1866-68, there were unusual numbers of those meteors seen 
on the mornings of November 13, 14, and 16, though per- 
haps they would have been unnoticed had there not been 
special watching for them. It -will be seen that all these 
showers are at intervals of a third of a century, that they 
are at a fixed day of the year, and that the day has moved 
•steadily and uniformly along the calendar at the rate of 
ahont a month in a thousand years. The change of twelve 
days in the 17 th century is due to the change from old to 
new style. 

The only explanation of this periodical display that is 
now seriously urged, and the one which is universally 
accepted by astronomers, is that there is a long thin stream 
of meteoroids, each of which is travelling about the sun in 
a conic section. These conic sections are all nearly 
parallel, and have nearly the same major axis, extending 
out about as far as to the orbit of Uranus, and each requir- 
ing the common period of thirty-three and a quarter 
years. The length of the stream is such that the most 
advanced members are six or eight years ahead of the 
hindermost, and they all cross the e^h’s orbit -with a 
velocity of about 26 miles a second. Since the earth 
plunges through the group nearly in the opposite direction, 
the velocity with which they enter the air is 44 miles a 
second. One of the facts which have greatly aided us in 
arriving at this explanation is that these meteors in all 
the years and throngh aU hours of the night cross the sky 
as we look at them in lines which diverge from a point 
near the centre of the sickle in the constellation Leo j hence 
the paths in the air are parallel. This implies that their 
velocities relative to the snn are all parallel and equal to 
each other. The radiation from Leo has given to them the 
name Leonids. 

OrUt of the Leonids . — This orbit, common to all the 
Leonid meteors, is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 17® 
(or rather 163®, since the motion is retrograde), has a major 
axis of 10’34, a periodic time of 33'27 years, and a peri- 
helion distance a Kttle less than unity. 

The above orbit, and that alone, explains the several 
appearances of the November meteors, the annual and the 
thmty-three year periods, the radiation from Leo, and the 
change of day of the month in the course of the centuries. 
This it does so completely that the result has never been 
questioned by astronomers. Shortly after the publication 
% Professor Adams in 1867 of the last link in the chain 
of the proof of this orbit, there -was also published the 
defibttitive orbit of the comet 1866 I. That the comet was 
running almost exactly in the orbit of the meteors was at 
once recognized. In fact the comet is itself, in a sense, a 
meteoroid, and the principal member, so far as we know, 
of -the group. Leonids h^ been seen in 1863, two years 
and two months in advance of the comet, while those of 
1866 were ten months behind it. Those of later years (a 
few Leonids were seen even in 1870) were extended along 
the line of the comet’s path behind it. The leaders of this 
long file of meteoroids- had passed up beyond the orbit of 
Jupiter long before those which brought up the rear had 
crossed that planet’s orbit going down toward the sun. 
The thickness of the stream is less than the ten^-thousandth 
part of its length. In the densest part that we have 
recently passed through— namely, that traversed in 1833 — 
the density of the stream may he expressed by saying that 
each meteoroid must in the mean have been 10 or 20 
miles from its nearest neighbours. 

What viaJees this. Comet and these Meteors describe ^le 
same Orbit about the Sun ? — ^Its path might have been 
■ inclined to the ecliptic at any angle instead of 163°. Or, 
with this inclination, its plane might have cut the earth’s 
orbit at anv other ■nls.cft than where the efl.rtb ia on the 1 4.tTi 
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of November. Or, bappening to have these two elements 
in common, it might have passed the earth’s orbit nearer 
the sun or farther away from it than the earth is. Or, 
having these three thin g s m common, it might, by a slight 
difference in velocity, have had a periodic time much more 
or much less than t^ty-three years. Or, with all these 
in common, it might have crossed the earth’s orbit at a far 
different angle th^ the meteors. These several independ- 
ent elements for the comet and the meteors are substan- 
tially identical, and this identity proves almost beyond 
doubt that between the two either there is now an actual 
or else there has been in the past a causal connexion. 
That there is now any physical connexion is thoroughly 
disproved by the immense magnitude of the stream, and 
by the isolation and distances from each other of the 
individual components. It seems difficult to find any cause 
that should bring into such a strangely shaped group 
bodies that had originally orbits distributed at random. 
Hence we are apparently forced to conclude that these 
meteoroids have sometbi^ common in their past history. 
In fact they seem to have been once parts of a single body, 
and these common elements are essentially those of the 
parent mass. By some process not yet entirely explained 
they have become separated from the comet, thrown out of 
the control of its attractive power, and so left to travel 
each one in its own orbit. If the. cause of separation was 
not too violent, each new orbit would necessarily be but 
slightly different from that of the comet. Very small 
variations in velocity, and hence in periodic time, would 
in the course of ages scatter the several individuals along 
the orbit even to the length of many hundreds of millions 
of nules. 

Ths Meteor Group is not the Comeths Tail . — ^These 
meteoroids must be carefully distinguished from the 
comet’s tails. The former follow or precede the comet 
exactly in the comet’s path; the particles that compose 
the latter are driven off by the sun’s repulsion directly 
away from the comet’s path. The meteoroids and the 
comet have orbits with nearly common elements; the 
orbits of the particles of the t^ have elements that are 
unlike each other, and unlike those of the comet. The 
meteoroids are undoubtedly solid masses; the tails are 
pulverulent or gaseous. 

Twin Comets of 1366. — The comet 1866 1. is probably 
not the only one that has been connected with the November 
meteors. In 1366, a few days after the earth went through 
the meteor stream, a comet appeared in the northern 
heavens, and, passing directly in the line of the stream so 
close to the earth as to describe an arc of 90° in a single 
day, disappeared in the constellation 'Aquarius. Imm^- 
ately upon its disappearance a second comet was seen in 
the north, which followed nearly in the same path. The 
Chinese accounts are not sufficiently exact to furnish 
independent orbits for them, but both comets were 
undoubtedly members of the Leonid stream. The comet 
1866 I. may be identical with one of them. 

The Andromeda and Biela's Gomel. — Mention has been made of the 
star shower of November 27, 1872. The periodical comet known 
os Biela’s, which makes three revolutions m twenty years, passes 
very near the earth’s orbit at a longitude corre^ondiug to 
November 27, but by reason of its direct motion the node has 
had considerable motion in longitude es the result of perturbations. 
Meteors having the same' orbits as Biela’s comet would have a 
radiant in the constellation Andromeda, that is, would cross the 
sky in lines diverging from a point in that constellation. They 
might, however, he at dates after or even before November 27. 

unnsnai mimbers of meteors were seen December 7, 1798, by 
A like abundance was seen December 7, 1838 ; and, as 
they had been expected, and radiation was now looked for, they 
were found to ^verge from a point in Andromeda. Hence they 
have been called Anaromeds. Since 1862 Biela’s comet itself has 
been' entirely lost. The star shower of November 27,' 1872, 
previously referred to, had a radiant in Andromeda, and in every 


way appeared as though its meteors had once been parts of Biela’s 
comet. A sprinkle tliree days earlier, on the night of November 
24, had the same radiant, and came from a less dense outlying 
parallel stream. A small comet was seen in the southern sky by 
Pogson in the direction opposite to the radiant shortly after the 
shower. Biela’s comet had been found in 1845-46 to he in two 
parts, which at its nest return to perihelion in 1852 had separated 
to eight times their former distance. But the meteor streams of 
1872 could hardly have been separated from the comet so recently, 
and the Pogson comet if of the same origin must also have left the 
parent mass at an earlier date than 1845. No ordinary perturba- 
tions would in a sboit period have so changed the orbits. The 
parts of the small stream traversed by the earth, December 1838 and 
December 1798, were far from the comet, and these fragments must 
have been thrown off much earlier. 

The Perseids and the Comet 1862 III. — There is a third epoch, 
when meteors appear in unusual numbers, viz., the 9th to 11th of 
August. This “sprinkle,” as it may be called, has been seen con- 
stantly at the time named for nearly fifty years, and there ore 
on record accounts of similar appearances in the earlier years before 
its annual character had been discovered. Some observers have 
■ thought that there were evidences of a variation having a long 
period, but the proof seems as yet unsatisfactory, and the display 
may be regarded os tolerably constant from year to year. On every 
10th of August we may confidently expect a display of meteors t^t 
shall be at least four or five times as numerous as those of ordinary 
nights. The radiant is in the constellation Perseus, and hence the 
name Perseids. 

The comet 1862 III., which has a period of more than a hundred 
years, passes close to the earth’s orbi^ nearly cutting it at the place 
of this shower, and has a velocity and direction corresponding to 
this radiant. Hence a connexion of the Perseid meteors with this 
comet is presumed, like that which the Leonids and Andromeda 
have with the comet 1866 I. and Biela. The meteors are distri- 
buted along this orbit more regularly than along either of the other 
two, and at the same time the breadth of this group is a hundred 
times greater than that of the Leonids. "We must for the present 
regard it rather as a meteor ring, the meteoroids being scattered 
along the entire conic section which the comet describes. This ring 
has an inclination of 113“ with the ecliptic. 

Meteors of April 20-21 — Lyraids.— About the 20th of April there 
have been several quite bi^ant star showers, the earliest on 
record having been in the year 687 b. a On that day meteors hate 
been observed which radiated from Lyra, and to these the name 
Lyraids has been ^ven. The comet 1861 1, passes near the earth’s 
orbit in that longitude, and any meteors having such a connexioii 
with it as is proved for the Leonids with comet 1866 I. would also 
radiate from Lyra. 

Again, at several other penods of the year, meteors have been 
seen in unusual numbers which seem to be connected with certain 
comets. 

Meteor Radiants . — ^We have thus definite proof that the 
earth at certain epochs plunges throngh meteor streams, 
and that these streams travel along the same track as cer- 
tain comets. The question is at once asked — ^Do not the 
sporadic meteors, those which are seen on any and all 
nights of the year, belong to similar streams 1 An immense 
amount of labour has been spent in observing the paths of 
meteors, and classifying them, so as to detect and prove the 
existence of radiant points. As many as a thousand such 
radiants have been suggested by the different investigators. 
Some of these are duplicates, some will prove to be acci- 
dental coincidences ; but a goodly number may reasonably 
be expected to endure the test of future observations. 
Such will show the existence of meteor streams, and per- 
haps will he connected with comets that are now known, 
or that may hereafter be discovered. 

The radiants have been spoken of as if they were points 
in the heavens. This is so nearly true as to justify aU the 
conclusions that have been deduced above. But in fact a 
radiant, even in the star showers in which it is most 
sharply defined, must be regarded as a small area. The 
apparent meteor paths when produced backward do not 
exactly meet in a point. If they be treated as proceeding 
from a amn.!] area, it does not appear that this is a long 
narrow one. Hence it may be riiown that the paths of 
the meteors in the air are not exactly parallel either, to a 
hue or to a plane. This can hardly be due to a want of 
parallelism of the paths before the meteoroids meet the 
earth, but is rather due to their glancing as they strike the 
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air. These facts add not a little to the difficulties to he 
OYercome hy the energetic observers and investigators who 
are trying to deduce order out of an apparent chaos. 

Meteorites . — The fragments which faU immediately after 
the disappearance of large meteors have been carefully 
collected and preserved in mineralogical museums, and have 
been studied with special interest. The largest collections 
in Europe are in Vienna, Paris, London, and Berlin, some 
of these representing over three hundred localities. In the 
United States there are large collections at New Haven, 
Amherst, and Louisville. 

In several respects these fragments differ at first sight 
from terrestrial rocks. 

They are when found almost always covered in part or 
entirely with a very thin black crust, generally less than 

of an inch in thickness. This cnmt may have a bright 
lustrotis surface, or it may be of a lustreless black. It has 
evidently been melted, yet so rapidly as not to change in 
the least the parts of the stone immediately adjacent. 
Streaks showing the flow of the melted matter are often 
seen on the surface. Upon some surfaces are what appear 
to be deposits of the melted matter that has flowed off from 
the othecrs. Some surfaces are only browned, showing an 
apparently recent fracture, and some cracks are found in 
stones -wMch are not yet completely broken in two. 

The surfaces very often have small ctip-lxke cavities, 
sometimes several inches in diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic mass made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. These “cupules” have not 
only various sizes in different stones, but even in the same 
stone differ considerably from one surface to another. They 
appear in meteorites •^t are almost exclusively iron, as 
■well as in those mainly destitute of that metal, and they 
may be regarded as a characteristic of meteorites. 

The meteorites have usually metallic iron as one of their 
component parts. Native iron is very rare indeed among 
terrestrial minerals, and its presence in the meteorites is 
therefore characteristic. Sometimes the iron forms the 
principal part of the body, giving it the appearance of a 
mass of that metal. Sometimes it forms only a connected 
frame'work which is filled in ■with mineral matter. Some- 
times particles of iron are scattered through a atony mass ; 
and a few meteorites are said to be destitute of metallic 
iron altogether. The metallic iron is always accompanied 
■with nickel. 

The stony meteors when broken or cut through have 
usually a greyish interior, and often exhibit a peculiar 
glphuto .stracktra. From the small rounded graina that 
give it ^iis appearance, the name chondrite (from xdvSpos, 
a Iwdl) fias been applied to 'thia kind of meteorite. , Some- 
times the irregular fragments are compacted into a kind of 
breccia 

The pieces as we find them are always apparent frag- 
ments of some larger mass, and, 'there is no structural 
appearance which would indicate that the mass might not 
be a, fragment of a still larger one. In some of the falls 
&agmenta picked up at a distance of miles from each other 
fit, together in their simply browned surfaces, showing that 
they were true fragments recently separated. In some 
cases surfaces of the stones are partially polished. In some 
a cross section of the stone exhibits thin black lines as 
though the, melted matter of the surface had been forced 
into the crevices of the partially broken stone. 

The stones when seen to fall, if at' once picked up, are 
usually too warm to be taken in the hand. But cases are 
on record in which the atones were excessively cold. They 
jometimes, on striking the ground, penetrate into it from 1 
:o 3 feet. In extreme cases large ones have struck much 
ieeper into soft earth, Somei^es they are broken to 
riebes by the impact with tie hard earth. 
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The atones are usually not very large. Although the 
light of the meteor is such as sometimes to be seen over a 
region 1000 miles in diameter, and the detonation gives 
phenomena suggestive of an earthquake over many counties, 
yet a stone exceeding 100 is quite exceptional in our col- 
lections. The total weight secured at any fall has rarely if 
ever amounted to a thousand pounds. The average weight 
of nine hundred and fifty perfect specimens of the Pultusk 
fall in the Paris museum is 67 grammes, pr leas than 2|- 
02 . One of the Hessle meteorites in the Stockholm museum 
weighs leas than 1 grain. Many of the Emmet county mete- 
orites (May 10, 1879) are not much larger, though the 
largest specimen of that fah weighs nearly 600 S). 

Meteors traversing the Atmo^h&re . — ^We can now get a 
very good idea of the history of that part of a meteorite’s 
life between its entrance into the air and its arrival at the 
earth. It is entirely invisible until it has reached that height 
at which the density of the air is enough to create con- 
siderable resistance. Up to that time it moves almost 
exclusively in obedience to the- sun’s attraction. The 
earth’s attraction may be neglected, especially during the 
passage -through the air. Since the velocity is a hundred 
times that, of sound, the elasticity of the air is impotent to 
remove it from in front of the meteorite, or to prevent a 
high degree of condensation. Perhaps the air is liquefied 
immediately in front of the stone. Heat is developed in it 
enormously, and the stone being pressed closely against the 
hot air is melted, with an intense light. The condensed air 
charged ■with the melted matter is pushed aside, and left 
behind nearly in the woke of the meteor to form the train. 
The brightness of the train rapidly diminishes behind the 
meteor, so that the light of the meteor and the train, modi- 
fied by irradiation, make the whole appear to a distot eye 
of the shape of a pear or candle-flame. The stone being a 
poor conductor of heat, and itself rigid, is not heated in the 
interior either by condensation or conduction, and may 
reach the groiind with its surface only heated, while the 
interior is as cold as it had been out in space. 

If the stone is a small one it ■will soon be used up by 
this intense fire. Until its front surface is rounded by the 
flame, the irregular resistances may cause such a atone to 
glance. But if the stone is larger it will lose velocity less 
rapidly. As it comes dowu iuto the region where the air 
is more dense, it ■will in spite of loss of velocity meet greater 
resist^ce. The air pressed hard against it burns it un- 
equally, forming cupules over its surface. The pressure 
of the air cracks the stone,— perhaps scaling off small frag- 
ments, perhaps breaking it into pieces of more uniform 
size. In the latter case the condensed air in front of the 
meteor being, suddeflly relieved -will expand, giving the 
■terrific explotion which accompanies such breaking up. In 
either caae a fragment may have still velocity enough to 
bum on for an instant in its new path and then come 
invisibly to the earth, covered with a coating, the greater 
part obtained after the principal explosion. In the latter 
part of the course the original velocity has almost all dis- 
appeared, so that the sound travels faster than the meteor. 
Uie air’s resistance exceeds the earth’s attraction, and the 
stones strike ■(he ground only ■with the force of a spent 
cannon bail. It is no doubt in violent (Bsmption that some 
of the fractures are made in such a ■way as to give the 
rubbed and polished surfaces. 

Trams of Meteors . — ^The smaller meteors generally have 
no perceptible train. Only in exceptional coses do the 
trains of ordinary shooting stars remain visible longer than 
a fraction of a second. An nnuaual number of tbe Leonids 
have a bluish train. But the brighter shooting stars and 
the larger meteors sometimes have trains that endui’e for 
minntes, and in extreme cases for an honr. Such trains 
are at firat long narrow lines of light, though much shorter 
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than the track of the meteor. They begin at once to 
broaden in the middle and to fade away at one or both 
ends. Presently they become curved, sometimes with two 
or three convolutions. The white cloud floats slowly away 
among the stars, coiling up more and more, and finally 
fades out of sight. The cause of all this seems to be as 
follows. The heated air charged with the debris of the 
meteor is by the meteor’s impact driven oS horizontally, 
causing the narrow train to spread into a cloud- The 
currents of air differing in direction at different altitudes 
twist the cloud into its varied fantastic forma. Attempts 
to obtain the spectrum of the trains have been made, and 
sodium and magnesium lines have been thought to be 
detected in them. The observation, however, is one that 
is not easy to make or confirm. The trains have often 
colours other than white, and in the case of the brighter 
meteors different colours are seen in the different parts of 
the train. 

MagnUude . — Some computations have been made of the 
size of the shooting star meteoroids from the mechanical 
equivalent of the light developed by their disintegration. 
If all the energy of the meteor is changed into lights then 
these computations would be conclusive. But a part is 
spent in disintegrating and burning the stone, a part 
in heating the air, and a part in giving direct motion to 
portions of air. A computation based on the light developed 
gives only a lower limit to the size. 

It seems probable that the larger meteors might be safely 
regarded as weighing on entering the air only a few 
hundreds or at most’ a few thousands of pounds. The 
smallest visible shooting stars may be equal in size to 
coarse grains of sand, and still be large enough to furnish 
all the light exhibited by them. The largest shooting 
stars furnish matter enough to fill with thin trains 
cubic miles of space, but ^s need not require a very 
large mass. 

Meteoric Irons .— have been found at vaiious times on the 
BTirface of the earth masses of metallic iron combined with nickel. 
These have been so like the irons which have been known to fall, 
both in their structure and in composition, that they have been 
without hesitation classed among the meteoric irons. A mass of 
this character weighing 1686 lb, found in Texas, is in the Yale 
College Museum. The Choreas (Mexico) iron in the Paris museum 
is about the same size. A ring-shaped mass somewhat smaller, 
from Tuczon, is in the United States ITational Museum in 
Washington, A still larger mass is in the British Mnsenra, and 
many other large masses are in public collections or private 
possession. 

WidmauTistaiteii Figures . — If in any of the meteoric irons, whether 
seen to fall or found on the earth, a section is cut and polished and 
then etched with acids, a series of peculiar lines axe developed 
which are known as Widmannstatten figur®. The lines of iron 
unattacked by the acid consist of an irregular groupiug of parallel 
rulings often lying along the faces of a regular octahedron. The 
exhibition of these figures and the combination of iron with nickel 
have been usually considered conclusive evidence of the meteoric 
origin of any iron mass. 

Nidcel Iron of OvifaJe. — In 1870 Baron Nordenskibld, in his voyage 
to Greenland, found on the shore of the island of Disco fifteen iron 
masses, the largest of which weighed 20 tons, all in an area of half 
an acre. In the basaltic rocks not far disinnt other iron masses 
were found embedded in the basalt. The presence of nickel with 
the iron, and the development of lines like the Widmannstatten 
figures, were at once accepted as proof of their meteoric origin, in 
spite of the combination with has^t. A more complete examina- 
tion has, however, established the terrestrial origin of these irons, 
and given reasons to hope for new discoveries of relations existing 
between the earth and the meteors. The additional discovery 
of small particles of metallic iron in certain other igneous rocks 
proves that the union of the Ovifak irons with basalt is not excep- 
tional 

Ohmvical OonstikiMon of tbs Meteorites . — No new element has 
been found in the meteorites. Three elements most widely distri- 
buted and most important among the meteorites — iron, silicon, and 
oxygen — are also most abundant in our earth, Danbrde gives the 
following lists of elements, arranged somewhat in the degree of 
their importance, in meteorites (Maskelyne adds lithium and 
antimony); — 
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Iron. Titanium. Arsenic. 

Magnesium. Tin. Phosphorus. 

Silicon. Copper. Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. Aluminium. Sulphur. 

Ni^el. Potassium, Chlorine. 

Cobalt. Sodium. Carbon. 

Chromium. Calcium. Hydrogen, 

Manganese. 

Minerals in Meteorites. — Amoug the minerals in the meteorites 
there are several which occur in the rocks on the earth. Among 
these are cited by Daubree peridote, pyroxene, enstatite, triclinic 
felspar, chromite, magnetic pyrites, iron oxide, graphite, and 

J ffobably water. Several minerals, however, are found which, so 
ar as now known, are peculiar to the meteorites : — ^metallic nickel- 
iron, phosphide of iron and nickel (schreibersite), sesquisulphido of 
chromium and iron (daubr^elite), sulphide of calcium (oldhamite), 
and chloride of iron (lawrencite). 

Meteorites of different falls are in general unlike ; but there are 
many instances in which the stones of two falls are so similai'ly 
constituted that it is not easy to distinguish them. 

In four falls (Alais, Cold Bokkeweld, Kaba, and Orgeuil) the 
stones contain little or no iron. In these carbon appears not as 
graphite but in union with hydrogen and oxygen, and also with 
soluble and even deliquescent saline matters. The combinations 
are such as to suggest the existence of humus and organic remains. 
But after careful search nothing of this kind has been detected in 
them. In general the meteorites show no resemblance in their 
mechanical or niineralogical structure to the granitic and surface 
rocks on the earth. One condition was certainly necessary in their 
formation, viz., the absence of free oxygen and of enough water to 
oxidize the iron and other elements. Perhaps it is to this fact that 
are due resemblances between these minerals and those of the 
deep-seated rocks of the earth in the formation of which free 
oxygen and water were also not present. 

Oases in Meteorites . — The meteoric stones and irons when 
reduced to fine particles and placed in the vacuum of a Sprengel air- 
pump give off small quantities of gases which may he reasonalny pre- 
sumed to have been occluded by the irons at some time in their earlier 
histoiy. Professor Graham found hydrogen in meteoric irons. 
Professor Wright has shown that a moderate beat drives off from 
the stony meteorites carbonic acid and carbonic oxide with a 
small amount of hydrogen. As the beat increases the proportion of 
hydrogen (and even some nitrogen) increases till at a full red heat the 
hydrogen given off is by fax the largest portion. From the irons similar 
gases are given off, out the carbon compounds are not so large a 
component as hydrogen. The spectra seen in the tails of comets are 
not strikingly like those of any of these gases. But it is impossible 
to reproduce in the laboratory tire conditions under which the 
matter of comet’s tails is giving off its light. We cannot therefore 
say that these gases may not be the important parts of tiie cometic 
coma and tails. 

Meteoroid as Part of a Comet . — ^Assuming that the meteorite and 
meteoroid once formed on integral part of a comet, not a little 
information is given ns of the nature of this mysterious body. 
There is room amo for speculation. 

First, the comet may be a single hard body which comes from 
the cold of space into the heat of the sun, and there has frag- 
ments broken off, just as a stone is shattered in a hot fire. The 
nucleus of sofue of the comets must he very small because invisible 
in the telescope, and an impulse that would raise a stone on tlie 
earth only a few inches would send it permanently away from such 
a comet. The exposure of new surfaces to the heat of the sun might 
give occasion for the development of gas to form the comet’s tail 
Or, secondly, the comet may he a tolerably compact aggregation of 
small bodies not in contact, each one being of the size of a 
meteoroid, and kept near to the rest, not by cohesion, but by their 
combined attraction. The total mass being small, some members 
of the ^oup near the comet’s perihelion pass^e can he by the sun’s 
perturbing action thrown out into orbits quite independent of the 
comet itsrif, and yet such as relative to the sun shall resemble that 
of the main group. Perturbations resembling tidal waves might be 
preparing other members to be cast off at the next perihelion 
passage of the comet. 

In either case, if we suppose, as seems probable, that the comet 
come from outside the solar system, and that a disturbance by a 
large planet changed the orimnal hyperbolic orbit into an ellipse, 
the comet must have passed tiiat planet as a very compact group, if 
not in a single mass, else the disturbance that changed the orbit 
would have scattered the group beyond the power of a future recog- 
nition of the common origin of the fragments. 

Meteoroids as Fuel of the Sun . — ^The idea has been held by 
distingnisbed physiciste that the meteoroids in falling into the 
sun furnish by their concussion a supply for the heat which the 
sun is constantly sending off into space, — ^thet they are in feet the 
fud of tiie sun. Such a view, however, receives but little support 
from facts which we know about meteors. ‘ The meteoroids of the 
August and two November periods are evidently permanent 
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rQem.beTs of the solar system moving in closed orbits. The sama is 
by inference highly probable for most of the other meteoroids, and 
may be true of all of them. Permanent luemhers .of tie solar 
system, hovrever, if they ever fall into the sun, do so only after a long 
period of perturbation. If any meteoroids come from stellar spaces 
and have any unifom or random distribution of velocities or direc- 
tions, only a very small portion of these would hit the sun’s surface. 
The far greater portion would go on in hyperbolic orbits. But 
the earth receives the impact of its portion of these foreign 
meteoroids, both in their inward and outvrard course, and in 
addition encounters a full share of the permanent members of the 
solar system, of which the sun receives very few or none. It is 
not hard to show that a supply of meteoroids to the sun sufficient 
to make good its daily loss of heat would require that the twenty 
million meteoroids which the earth daily encounters, even if all were 
from stellar space, should have an average weight of hundreds of 
tons. The facta do not warrant the admission of any such magni- 
tude even for the large meteors, much less for the ordinary and 
small shooting stars. "Whatever be the source of the sun’s heaii 
all the meteoroids of which we know anything are totally inade- 
qnate to supply the waste. 

The literature of meteors and meteoroids is very mueh scattered. 
It is maiuly contaiaed in the scientific journala and in traneac- 
tiOM cf learned societies. The series of valuable JReports of the 
Luminous Meteor Committee of the British isaoeiation contains 
not only the record of an immense amount of original observations, 
but also year by year a digest of moat of the important memoirs. 

Meteoric scsience is a structure built stone by atone by many 
builders. In this article no attempt has been made to assign to 
each builder the credit for his contribution. (H. A, N.) 

METEOBA, a remarkable group of rock-built monan- 
teries in Thess^y, in the northern side of the valley of the 
Peneus, not quite 30 miles north-east of Triccala, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the village of Kalabaka, Stagus, 
or Stagoi (■^e ancient ^Egimuin). From the Cambnnian 
chain two vast masses of rock are thrust southward into 
the plsdii, surmoimted by a number of huge isolated colunms 
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M ETEOEOLOQ-T, in its original and etymological 
sense, included ■within its scope all appearances of 
the sky, aatrouomical as well os atmospherical, W the term 
is now restricted to "the description and esplamtion of the 
phenomena of ■the atmosphere which may bo conveniently 
grouped under weather and climate. These phenomena 
relate to the action of the forces on ■which the variations 
of pressure tempera^ture, humidity, and electricity of the 
atmosphere depend, but in an especial sense to the aerial 
movements which necessarily result from these variations. 

,;In the more exact developnaent of meteorology, the 
.sGlehja$o investigation of climate long preceded that of 
wither.' Humwddt’a ■work on imtlarraal Lims, published 
iii 1817, must be legsiided as" the first great contributibu 
to meteorological science. The importance of this inquiry 
into the distribution of terrestiM -temperature it is 
scarcely possible to overestimate, for, though the isothermals 
were necessarily to a considerable extent hypothetical, 
there cannot be a doubt that they' presented a first sketch 
of .the principal climates of the globe. Dove continued 
and extmded ihe investigation, and in hia great work On 
XHdribntion of Seat on the Swface of the Ohhe, pnb- 
IShed in 18^2, gave charts showing the mean temperatiire 
of the world for each month and for the year, together with 
charts of abnormal t^perature. To this, more than to 
any other work, belongs the merit of having popularized 
the science of meteorology in the best sense, by ArlfobiTig in 
its service troops of . observers in ajl pacts of -the civilized 
world 

In 1868 another series of important charts were pub- 
liriied representing by isobaric lir^ tbe distribution of the 
mass of earth's atmosphere, and by arrows the prevaib 
mg winds over the globe for the months and the year. 
By these charts the movements of the atmosphere and the 
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from 85 to 300 feet high, “some like gigantic tusks, some 
like sugar-loaves, and some like vast stalagmites/’ but all 
consisting of iron-grey or reddish-brown conglomerate of 
gneiss, mica-slate, syenite, and greenstone. On the summit 
of these rocky pinnacles — accessible only by aid of rope 
and basket let down from the top, or in some cases by a 
series of almost perpendicular ladders climbing the cliff to 
the mouth of a tunnel — stand the monasteries of Meteora 
(m yLereoipa). At one time they were twenty-four in 
number; but Holland (1812) and Hughes (1814) found 
them reducEsd to ten ; at Curzon’s visit (1834) there were 
only seven; and in 1663 not more than four of these were 
inhabited by more than two or three monks. Meteora jsar 
eoscdlervce is the largest and perhaps the most ancient. The 
present building was erected, according to Leake’s reading 
of the local inscription, in 1388 (BjbmstSihl, the Swedish 
traveUer, had given 1371), and the church is one of the 
largest and handsomest in Greece. St 'Barlaam’s and 
St Stephen's (the latter founded by the emperor John 
Oantacuzene) are next in importance. The decorations of 
the churches contain a large amount of material for the 
history of Byzantine art, not much inferior in value to the 
similar treasures at Athos. 

TTnless the identification -vrith the Ithome of Homer ha a sound 
one, there is no direct mention of the i*ocka of Meteora in. ancient 
literature, and Professor Kriegk suggests that this may simply be 
duo to the fact that they had not then taken on their presen^t re- 
markable form, .ffiginium, however, is described Livy as a 
strong place, and is frecinently mentioned during the Roman wars ; 
and Stagus appears from time to time in Byzantine writers. 

See HoUancL iv*ooei» in the Ionian Ztlu, <tec., 1816 ; Hughes, Travels in Greece 
and Albania, 1880 ; Curzon, Vitil to Monasteries in the Levant, 1840 f Looke, Ifor- 
them Greece ; Professor Kriegk. In ZeiUchr. /. allg. M'dh., Berlin, 1868 ; Xozer, 
Bauarcha in the JSigMands Of Turkey, 1869. 
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immediate causes of these movements were for the first 
time approximately stated, and some knowledge was 
thereby attained of some of the more difficult problems of 
meteorology. It was shown that the prevailing winds are 
the simple result of the relative distribution of the mass 
of the earth’s atmosphere, in other words, of the relative 
distribution of its pressure, the direction and force of the 
prevailing winds being simply the flow of the air from a 
region of higher towards a region of lower pressure, or from 
where there is a surplus to where there is a deficiency of 
air. It is on this broad and vital principle that meteorology 
rests, which is found to he of ^ universal application 
throughout the science, in explanation, not only of prevail- 
ing wiud% but of all. winds, and of weather and. weather 
changes generally. One of the more important uses of the 
principle is in its furnishing the key to the climates of the 
different regions of the for cliinate is practically 

determined by the temperature and moisture of the air, 
and these in their turn are dependent on the prevailing 
wind^ ■which are charged with the temperature and 
moisture of the regions toey hare traversed. The isobaric 
charts show further that the distribution of the mass of 
the earth’s atmosphere depends on the geographical distri- 
bution of land and water in . their relations to the sun’s 
h^t and to radiation to'wards the regions of space in' 
different seasons. 

la 1882 lioomis published a map showing the mean 
rainfall of the globe. This map and others that have been 
constructed for separate countries show conclusively that 
the rainfall of any region is determined by the prevailing 
winds considered in relation to regions from which ■they 
have come, and the physical configuration and temperature 
of the p^ of the earth’s, surface over which they blow. 
The maximum rainfall is precipitated by winds which. 
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having traversed a large breadth of ocean, come np against 
and blow over a nionntainons ridge lying across their path, 
and the amount deposited is still further mcreased if the 
winds pass at the same time through regions the temper- 
ature of which constantly becomes colder. On the other 
hand, the rainfall is unusually small, or m7, when the pre- 
vailing winds have not previously traversed some extent 
of ocean, but have crossed a mountain ridge and advance 
at the same time into lower latitudes, or regions the 
temperature of which is markedly higher. 

'VYhile the observational data for the determination of 
the geographical distribution of the prime elements of 
climate, viz., the pressure, temperature, moisture, and 
movements of the atmosphere and the rainfall were being 
slowly but surely collected, the great importance of the 
study of weather came gradually to be recognized. 
Additional impetus was given to this branch of study from 
its intimate bearings on the eminently practical question 
of storm warnings. S 3 mchronous weather maps, showing 
the weather over a considerable portion of the earth’s 
surface, were constructed, and some advance was made in 
tracing the progress of storms from day to day. Unques- 
tionably one of the first problems of meteorology is to 
ascertain the course storms usually follow and the causes 
by which that course is determined, so as to deduce from 
the meteorological phenomena observed, not only the 
certain approach of a storm, but also the particular course 
that storm wiU take. The method of practically conduct- 
ing this large inquiry in the most effective manner was 
devised by the genius of Leverrier, and begun to be carried 
out in 1858 by the daily publication of the Bulletin Inter- 
national, to which a weather map was added in September 
1863. This inap showed graphically for the morning 
of the day of publication the atmospheric pressure, and 
the direction and force of the wind, together with tables 
of temperature, rainfall, cloud, and sea (hsturbance from a 
large number of places in all ]Darts of Europe. From such 
weather maps forecasts of storms are framed and suitable 
warnings issued ; but above all a body of information in a 
very handy form is being collected, the careful study and 
discussion of which is slowly but gradually leading to the 
issue of more exact and satisfactory forecasts of weather, 
and to a juster knowledge of these great atmospheric move- 
ments which form the groundwork of the science. 

The most cursory glance is sufficient to show that the 
ever-changing physical phenomena with which it is , the 
business of meteorology to deal are aU referable to the 
action of the sun, it being evident that if the sun were 
blotted out from the sky a cold lifeless uniformity would 
rapidly take possession of the whole surface of the globe. 
Meteorological phenomena naturally group themselves into 
two great classes,— those dependent on the revolution of 
the earth on its axis, and those dependent on its revolution 
round the sun taken in connexion with the inclination of 
its axis to the plane of its orbit. -The science thus divides 
itself into two great divisions, the first comprising diurnal 
phenomena and the second annual phenome 

Diurnal March oe Phenomena. 

Temperature . — Of the daily changes which take place 
in the atmosphere, the first place must be assigned to those 
which relate to temperature, seeing that on these all other 
changes are either directly or indirectly dependent. Obser- 
vations of the temperature of the air are therefore of the 
first importance in meteorology. A perfectly accurate 
observation of the temperature of the ah' is unquestionably 
among the most difficult to make of all physical observations, 
the difficulty being to eliminate the effects of radiation of 
surrounding objects. The nearest approach yet made to 
the solution of this important problem of physical inquiry 


was made by Dr Joule in a communication to the 
Philosophical Society of Manchester (November 26, 1867, 
Proc., vol. vii. p. 35). But the manipulative skill and 
time demanded by the method there detailed render it quite 
unsuitable for general adoption anjnvhere in collecting the 
observational data recpiired in the determination of this 
important element of climate. It is therefore necessary to 
fall on some method which, while it gives results that can 
only be regarded as approximate, secures the ess'ential 
element of miiformity among the observations. 

Pig. 1 represents Stevenson’s louvre-boarded box for the ther- 
mometers, -which is now very widely used for temperature observa- 
■tious. The box is made of -wood, and louvred all round so as to 
protect the thermometers inside from radiation, and at the same time 
secure as free a ehculation of air as is consistent with a satisfactory 
protection from radiation. The box is painted white, both inside 
and outside, and screwed to four stout wooden posts, also painted 
white, firmly fixed in the ground. The posts are of such a length 
that when the thermometers are hung in position the bulbs of the 
minimum thermometer and hygrometer are exactly at the same 
height of 4 feet above the ground, the maximum thermometer being 



Fig. 1. — Thermometer Box. 


hung immediately above the minimum thermometer. This ther- 
mometer bo.x is placed over a plot of grass, and in a free open space 
to which the sun’s rays have free access during as much of the day 
as surrounding conditions admit of. It will be observed that the 
thermometers are suspended on cross-laths in the centre of the box 
and face the door, -wnieh should always open to the north. It is 
not possible to overestimate the importance of seeing that uniformity 
of height above ground and method of protecting the thermometers 
is secured, since in no other way is it possible to obtain results from 
difierent places which sball be comparable with each other and thus 
supply satisfactory materials for the investigation and development 
of comparative climatology. 

A desired uniformity is yet far from being attained 
among the meteorological systems of different countries. 
Thus in Eussia the box for the protection of the thermo- 
meters is made of zinc, on the supposition that such a box 
follows more closely the changes of temperature of the air 
than a box of wood. Owing to these international diversi- 
ties of observation, it is extremely desirable that steps 
were taken to ascertain, by Joule’s method of obser-^fing, 
the approximate errors peculiar to each sort of thermometer 
box, in order that the temperat-ures of different countries 
may be compared together in a more satisfactoiy manner 
than has yet been possible. 

Interchanges of temperature among bodies take place by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. In meteorology 
the most important illustrations of conduction are the pro- 
pagation downwards through the earth’s strata of the 
changes of the temperature of the surface as it is heated 
during the day and cooled during the night, and the pro- 
pagation of the same changes of temperature through -the 
lowest stratum of the air which rests on the surface. Since 
sand and light loose soils are much worse conductors of 
heat than clay and dense soils, it follows that loose soils 
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and tracts of sand are subject during tbe day to higher 
temperature and during the night to lower temperature near 
the surface thn-n dense soils, and that frosts and extreme 
temperatures do not penetrate so far into loose as into 
dense soils. It is on these diSerences that some of the 
more striking features of climates depend. As snow is one 
of the worst conductors of heat, owing to the (Quantity of air 
fniing the interstices among the ice crystals, it protects the 
soil it covers by setting a limit to the depth to which the 
severe frosts of the surface penetrate, and by arresting the 
escape of the heat of the soil upwards to the air. 

The coimmiTucation of heat from one part of the earth 
to another by convection is seen on a grand scale in the 
winds and in the currents of the ocean. It is seen also in 
the ascending and descending currents of the atmosphere 
iverywhere, which have their origin in the daily and 
mequal ch^ges of temperature to which the surface of the 
barth is subject. The direct and beneficial effect which 
results from atmospheric and oceanic circulation is a more 
iquable distribution of temperature over the globe, thus 
noderating the rigours of the polar regions and the heat 
Df the tropics. 

An interchange of heat is constantly going on among 
bodies exposed to each other, whatever be their tempera- 
bure. This mode by which heat is communicated from 
me body to another is called radiation. Badiant heat 
proceeds in straight lines, diverging in all directions from 
the source, is oi3y in a limited degree influenced by the 
jir through which it passes, and is not diverted from the 
straight course by the wind. The intensity is proportional 
to the temperature of the source, and is greater according 
bo the degree of inclination of the surface on which the 
rays fall. 

If then a body be placed in the presence of other bodies, 
some colder and some warmer than itself, it will from this 
mutual interchange of temperature receive more heat from 
the warmer bodies than it radiates to them, and conse- 
quently becomes warmer •, but it wiU receive less heat from 
the colder bodies than it radiates to them, and its 
temperature consequently falls. This is precisely the 
condition in which the earth is placed in apace. When a 
part of the surface is turned towards the sun, that part of 
the surface receives more heat than is radiated from it ; 
and the temperature consequently rises most in that region 
which for the time is perpendicular to the sun’s rays, and 
least round the annulus where the inclination of the surface 
is. greatest. On the other hand, since the hemi^here 
tamed from the sun radiates more heat than it receives 
from the cold regibr^ of spa-ce, the temperature there falls. 
Owing to the essentially distinct conditions under whidi 
the earth is placed with respect to radiation, the subject 
falls naturally to be divided into two heads, solar radiation 
and terrestrid radiation. 

Solar JSadiation . — Of the sun’s rays which arrive at the 
earth’s surface, those which fall on the land and solid 
bodies generally are wholly absorbed by the thin surface 
layer exposed to the heating rays, the temperature of 
wHch. consequently rises. Whilst the temperature of the 
surface mcreasea,.a wave of heat is propagated downwards 
throng the soil The intensity of the daily wave of 
temperature . rapidly, lessens with the depth at a rate 
depending on the conductivity of the soil, until at about 4 
feet below the surface it ceases to he. measurable. Part of 
the heat of the surface layer is conveyed upwards through 
the air by the convection currents which have their origin 
n the heating of the lowermost stratum, of air in direct 
jontact with the heated surface of the land. 

Altogether different is the influence of tbe sun’s rays on 
rater. In this cose the sun’s heat is not aH, indeed very 
ir from all, arrested at the surface,., hut nenetratea to a 


considerable depth. The depth to which the influence of 
the sun is felt has been shown by tbe observations made 
during the cruise of the “Challenger” to be, roughly 
speaking, about 600 feet below the surface of the sea. 
The rate at which, in perfectly clear water, this heat is 
distributed at different depths is a problem that has not 
yet been worked out. Since water is a bad conductor, the 
heat thus distributed does not, as takes place ■with respect 
to land, penetrate to still lower depths by conduction, but 
only by different densities prevailing at the same depths, 
whether these different densities be due to different 
temperatures or different de^ees of salinity. Thus one 
of the more important distinctions between land and 
water surfaces in their bearings on climate is that nearly 
all the sun’s heat falling on land is arrested on the surface, 
whereas on water it is at once diffused do'wnwards to a 
great depth. In examining temperatures of the sea taken 
at different depths, it is surprising to note the rapidity 
with which changes of temperature are felt at considerable 
depths, especially in cases when the temperatm*e of the air 
rises rapidly, accompanied with strong sunshine. 

In shallow water the sun’s heat raises the temperature 
much higher than that of deep water, this being obvious 
from the consideration that nearly the whole of the sun’s 
heat which falls on the surface is utilized in raising the 
temperature of the shallow layer of water; in other 
words, it k, so to speak, concentrated through a small 
depth of water instead of being diffused through a great 
depth. 

Surface Temperature of the Sea . — ^The importance of a 
knowledge of this datum of meteorology will be at once 
recogniz^ when it is kept in view that three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface is water, that the temperature of the 
air resting on this surface is in close relation to the 
temperature of the surface, and that the latter has, through 
the intervention of the winds, direct and important 
bearings on the temperature of the air over large portions 
of the land surfaces of the globe. During tbe years 
1859-63 Captain Thomas, while engaged on the survey of 
the islands on the north-west of Scotiand, made observa- 
tions of the temperature of the surface of the sea every 
hour of the day at all seasons, and with sufficient 
frequency for the determination of the diurnal range of 
the temperature of the surface. The daily minimum, 
0°'17 below the mean, occurred near 6 A.M.; the mean was 
reached about 11 a,m., the maximum, Q'TS above the 
mean, between 3 and 4 p.m., and tbe mean again shortly 
before 2 a-m. Thus the daily oscillation of the temperature 
of the surface of the sea amounted on the north-west of 
Scotland only to O^'S. In lower latitudes the amount of 
the daily fluctuation is somewhat larger, but everywhere it 
is comparatively 'small, if care be taken to make the 
observations properly, or at a distance from land, where 
the influence of the heated or cooled land is not allowed 
to vitiate the results. . 

During the voyage of the “Challenger” a complete 
system of meteorological observations, including the tem- 
perature of the surface of the sea^ was made every two 
hours as part of the scientific work of the cruise. These 
are now being discussed, and the writer of this article is, 
by permission of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury, allowed to use such of the results as have been 
already arrived at. 

The diurnal march of the temperature of the surface of 
the North Atlantic has been determined from observations 
made on one hundred and twenty-six days from March to 
Aujgust 1873 and in April and May 1876, the mean 
latitude of all the points of observation being nearly 30 N., 
and the longi'fcude 42" The foUo'wing variations from 
the mean show the nhaaea of this iUnmnl oHm11n.tinn • — 
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2 a.m. -0-24 10 A.M. 0-06 6 p.m. 0-26 

4 ,, -0‘33 Nooa 0-24 8 ,, 0-02 

6 -0-29 2 p.m. 0-47 10 „ -0-19 

8 ,, -0‘12 4 ,, 0'47 Midnight -0'35 

Thus in mid Atlantic, about 30° N. lat, where the sun’s 
heat is strong, and at the time of the year when the sun is 
north of the equator, the diurnal fluctuation of the tempera- 
ture of the surface is only 0°-80. It is highly probable 
that nowhere over the ocean does the mean daily fluctuation 
of the temperature of the surface quite amount to a degree. 
This small daily fluctuation is a prime factor in meteorology, 
particularly in discussions relating to atmospheric pressure 
and winds. 

Temperature of Air over the Open Sea. — ^The following 
shows the daily march of the temperature of the air over 
the North Atlantic on a mean of the same one hundred 
and twenty-six days for which the temperature of the sea 
has been given: — 

2A.M.-1-13 10 A.M. 0°78 6 p.m. 0*73 

4 „ -1-40 Noon 1-46 8 „ -0-30 ' 

6 „ -1-41 2 p.m. 1-80 10 „ -0-80 

8 „ -0-21 4 „ 1-56 Midnight-1-02 

The amplitude of the daily fluctuation of the air is thus 
3°*21, or nearly four times greater than that of the 
sea over which it lies. During the same months the 
“ Ohallenger ” was lying near land on seventy-six days. 
The observations made on these days show a greater daily 
range of temperature of the air than occurred out in the 
open sea. The minimum, - 2''-05, occurred at 4 a.m., and 
the maximum, 2°‘33, at noon, thus giving a daily range of 
4° '38. The occurrence of the maximum so early as noon is 
doubtless occasioned by the greater strength of the sea 
breeze after this hour, this maintaining a lower tempera- 
ture. Part of the increased range of the temperature of 
the air as compared with that of the sea was no doubt 
due to the higher temperature during the day and the 
lower during the night on the deck of the “ Challenger ” as 
compared with that of the air. But, after making allow- 
ance for this disturbing influence, it is certain that the 
temperature of the air hM a considerably larger daily range 
than that of the sea on which it rests. The point is one 
of no small interest in atmospheric physics from the im- 
portant bearings of the subject on the relations of the air 
and its aqueous vapour to solar and terrestrial radiation. 
The hourly deviations from the mean daily temperature 
of the air at two places, one near the equator and the other 
in the north temperate zone, and both near the sea, viz,, 
Batavia (6° 8' S. lat,, 106° 48' E. long., mean temperature 
78°'7) and Rothesay (55° 50' N. lat., 5° 4' W. long., mean 
temperature 47° '3), are these : — 


Batavia. 

Eothesoy. ' 

Batarla. 

Rothesay. 

1 A.M 

-3 2 

-1-7 

1 P.M. +5*7 

+ 2*4 

2 „ 

-3-6 

-2-0 

2 „ 

-I-6-6 

+ 2-7 

3 

-4-0 

-2-1 

8 „ 

+ 5 '2 

-1-2-8 

^ » 

-4-3 

-2-2 : 

i 

+ 4-3 

-l-2'6 

6 j. 

-4-7 

-2-2 

6 ,, 

-1-3-3 

+ 2-1 

6 „ 

-4-9 

-2-0 , 

6 „ 

+ 1-9 

+ 1-5 

1 „ 

-4-3 

-1-5- ' 

7 „ 

-I-0-6 

4-0-9 

8 „ 

-2-2 

-0-9 ' 

8 „ 

-0-4 

•f 0-2 

9 M 

-0-5 

-0-2 

9 

-1-2 

-0-4 

10 „ 

+ 2-8 

+ 0-5 

10 „ 

-1-8 

-0-8 

11 

+ 4-4 1 

+ 1-2 

11 

-2-8 

-1-2 

Noon 

+ 6-4 

-1-1-9 

Midnight -2 -8 

-1-5 


The times of the four phases of the daily temperature at 
Batavia are — ^minimum about 5.50 A.M., mean 8.46 a,m-, 
■ma.viTrmTin 1.20 P.M., and mean 7.40 p.m. ] while for 
Rothesay the same times are 4.30 A.M., 9.16 a.m:., 3 p.m., 
and 8.20 p.m. At Batavia, where the days and nights are 
nearly equal during "the year, there is httle variation in 


these times through the months ; but at Rothesay, where 
the days are much longer in summer than in winter, there 
is considerable variation in the times of occurrence of these 
phases. The following table shows the times of the 
phases for a number of selected places in the northern 
hemisphere for the two extreme months, January and 
July : — 



January. 

July. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Min. 

Mean. Mas. 

Mean. 


A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.H. 

A M. 

A.U. P.M. 

P.M. 

Sitka 

6.0 

9.40 

1.30 

6.35 

3.40 

7.40 0.50 

7.30 

Toronto 

6.20 

10.0 

1.50 

9.40 

3.50 

8.15 3.45 

8.10 

Philadelphia.. 

6.60 

10.0 

2.40 

8.45 

5.0 

8.40 3.10 

8.0 

Archangel 

6.0 

10.40 

1.80 

9.0 

2.40 

8.36 2.50 

8.50 

Rothesay 

6.30 

10.10 

2.30 

8.0 

3.30 

9.0 3.15 

8.60 

Oxford 

7.20 

10.10 

2.0 

7.0 

3.40 

8.45 3.10 

8.25 

Madrid 

6.50 

10.6 

2.40 

8.35 

4.40 

8.50 2.50 

8.35 

Geneva 

6.0 

10.0 

2.0 

8.0 

3.15 

8.16 2.50 

8.10 

St Bernard.... 

4.30 

8.25 

0.65 

6.46 

3.0 

8.10 1.20 

7.50 

Bogodovsk.... 

5.30 

9.25 

1.30 

8.15 

3.40 

7.35 2.5 

8.4 

Petroalexan- ) 
drovsk J 

6.60 

9.50 

2.36 

7.45 

4.30 

8.20 2.40 

8.26 

Tiflis 

7.10 

9.50 

2.25 

7.50 

5.0 

9.6 3.10 

8.16 

Calcutta 

6.30 

9.86 

2.80 

8.20 

6.30 

8.45 0.40 

7.80 

Bombay 

6.0 1 

9.10 

2.10 

8.5 

6.30 

9.0 1.30 

6.30 

Madras I 

6.40 

8.0 j 

0.40 

6.45 

5.0 

8.45 1.26 

6.60 


During the night in summer the temperature falls con- 
tinuously from the effects of terrestrial radiation till the 
earliest davra, when the daily rise in the temperature sets 
in owing to the heat reflected from the upper strata of the 
atmosphere, which have begun to be heated and lighted 
up by the rays of the morning sun. It will be observed 
that the time of the daily minimum temperature occurs 
earliest in high latitudes and latest in low latitudes. 
During winter, on the other hand, the minimum tempera- 
ture t&es place in several regions some time before dawn. 
At this season the two chief causes on which changes of 
temperature depend are the sun and the passage of cyclones 
and anticyclones ; and it is probable that those cases where 
the minimum occurs marke^y before the dawn are, where 
not occasioned by purely local disturbing causes, due to 
the mean diurnal times of occurrence of the changes of 
temperature which accompany the great atmospheric dis- 
turbances of cyclones and anticyclones. 

Li July the daily maximum temperature occurs generally 
from 2 to 4 p.m. At places, however, near the sea, which 
are within the immediate influence of the sea breeze, and 
in places at some distance from the sea, such as Calcutta, 
where the wind, being essentially a sea wind, attains its 
greatest daily velocity and the sky at the same time is 
much clouded, the maximum occurs nearly two hours 
earlier. In high situations, such as the St Bernard hospice, 
the highest daily temperature also occurs nearly two hours 
sooner than on the plains below. In the winter months 
the TnaTrimum is about an hour earlier then in the 
summer. 

In investigating the daily curves of temperature, Sir 
David Brewster drew several interesting conclusions from 
them. By dividing ihe daily curve of temperature, deduced 
from the mean of the year, into four portions, at Ihe points 
representing the two daily means and the two extremes, 
he showed that the four portions approximate to parabolas, 
in which the temperatures are the abscissse and the hours 
the ordinates. The correspondence between the observed 
and calculated results is so close that the difference did 
not in any case exceed a quarter of a degree Fahrenheit. 
This interesting result is true for places at which the 
horizon is open aU round, so that no shadows of hills, 
trees, or buildings fall on the places where the thermo- 
meters are kept during the day. If a hill rises to the 
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nortih of the place, by ■which the sun’s rays are never 
obstructed, it exercises little, if any, influence on -the 
observations ; but if one or more hills obstruct the rays 
of the sun after it has risen above the horizon, such obstruc- 
tion afiects the temperature while, and for some time 
after, the position in which the thermometer is placed is 
shaded from the sun. 

Brewster further made the important remark that the 
mean of observations made at any pair of hours of the 
same name, such as 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., 
dec., does not difier much from the mean temperature of 
the day. The pairs of hours which approximate closest to 
the true daily mean are 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., 10 a.m. and 10 
P.M., 3 A,M. and 3 p.m., and 4 a.m. and 4 p.m. The mean 
of four hours at equal intervals from each other gives a 
result still closer to the true meau temperature. 

In organizing any system of meteorological observation, by which 
it is intended to develop the climatology of the country, the de- 
termination of the hours of observation is a question cf the first 
importance. If only two observations he made daily the heat hours 
are 9 A.M. and 9 P.M., or 10 A.M, and 10 p.m. j and if there he four 
observations the heat honra are 3 and 9 a.m, and 3 and 9 p.m., 
or 4 and 10 A.M. and 4 and 10 p.m. If there he three ohserva- 
tiona the beat hours are 9 A.M. and S and 9 p.m., or 10 a.m. 
and 4 and 10 P.m.j hut in these cases it is essential that the 
observations of a minimum thermometer be added to the tempera- 
tore observations. These hours are further strongly recommended 
by the consideration that they are approximately coincident with 
the diurnal phases of atmospheric pressure, an exact knowledge 
of which lies at the root of neai’ly all climatological inquiries. 
The three equidistant hours which have beeu adopted in several 
countries, viz., Sam. and 2 and 10 p.m., are only good as regards 
the temperature, not as regards atmospheric pressure. With re- 
spect to two daily observations, the hom-a 8 am. and 1 p.m., which 
mave been adopted in some countries, are singularly unsuitable 
for the furnishing of the observational data requireo. in the de- 
velopment of the climatologies of these countries j and, ■what is 
still more serious in a science where international co-operation is so' 
imperatively demanded, these observations cannot be used •with 
any satisfaction in such deeply important inquiries as the com- 
parative climatologies of Europe. 

The times of occurrence of tiie highest, lowest^ and 
mean daily temperatures, and the amount of the daily 
range of temperature, are in a great degree iufl.uenc 0 d by 
■the covering or want of covering of the earth’s surface on 
which the air rests. "When the ground is covered ■with 
vegetation, - the whole of the solar heat falls on the 
Testable covering j and, as none falls immediately on the 
soil, its tempera'ture does not rise so high as happens where 
there is no vegetable covering tp shade the surface from 
the sun. The temperature of pl^ts, exposed to the sun is 
not ^ high , as that of exposed soil in the vicinity. Ah 
reguds forests^ the four diiir:^ phases . ol temperature 
occur later than in the open country, and the maximum 
and minimum are less decided ; and, since the Trm.TriTmiTn 
temperature of the air in forests falls short of tiie ■ma.Tnmnm 
m the open to a considerably greater extent than the 
irunlToum under trees is above the minimuTti in the open, 
it follows that the mean , temperature of ■the air in forests 
is less than that of the open country adjoining. The 
reason, of the difference is that the cbining effects of 
nocturnal radiation penetrate lower down among the trees 
than do ’tiie heating effects of solar radiation; a. Ttd as the 
soil is not heated directly by ■the sun its temperature is 
lower,, and consequently that of the air over it is also 
lo^wer* A, cleared space in a forest, sheltered by the snr- 
rormding' trees, but, open to tiie sun, has a ■warmer and 
mo^er atmosphere, in spring and summer and very much 
, hi autumn than , pre'vails in the open country 
ac^oining, and has, also the diurnal differences of -range 
peculiar to a warmer and moister atmosphere. 

.One of the most important elements of climate is dis- 
plosed by the difference between the hour of lowest and 
the hour of highest mean temperature respectively, or, as 


it is usually expressed, by the daily range of temperature. 
We have seen that as regards the sea in the north-west of 
Scotland the difference is only 0°'3 and in the Atlantic 
about 30° K lat. 0°'8, and that probably the diurnal range 
of temperature of the surface of the sea nowhere amounts to 
a degree. In the same part of the Atlantic the daily range 
of the temperature of the air resting on the ocean is 3°*2, 
and on the sea near land 4° -4. On advancing on the land, 
the daily range of temperature rapidly increases, and the 
rate of increase is greatly augmented when an inland 
position is arrived at to which any sea breezes that may 
prevail do not extend. 

The true daily range of temperature is stated by obser- 
vations made ■with maximum and minimum thermometers. 
Generally speaking, the amount of the range increases as 
the latitude is diminished, and as the distance from the sea 
is increased, but above all it increases in proportion to the 
dryn^s of the climate. 

The differences of this vital element of climate ore strikingly shown 
in the moteorolo^ of India. In the Jieport for 1880 the following 
are the mean daily ranees of March of tliat year at a few places : 
at Goa 6“-4, Bombay ir’-2, Kurrachee 23°-6, Jacobabad and 

Fachbudra {lat. 26° 66' N., long. 72° 18' E.) 41°’3. In tbe last 
case, undoubtedly one of tbe gi’eateat mean daily ranges of tem- 
peratnre meteorology has yet recorded, the mean of the days was 
103° *4 and of the nights 62° ‘1. As March is altogether within 
the season of the north-east monsoon, the general drift of the 
wind over western India, where these ore situated, is from the 
interior towards the sea, subject as regards Bombay and Goa to 
the influences of the land and the sea breeze. On the other hand, 
in June, when the south-west monsoon has fairly set in, the 
foUo'wing ate the mean daily ranges of temperature at the same 
places: at Goa 6“ ‘6, Bombay 8° ‘2, Kurrachee 10°, Jacobabad 27° '6, 
and Fachbudra 24° T. These show in a striking manner the 
•powerM influence of the moister atmosphere spread over India by 
the south-west monsoon, under which the daily range of tempera- 
ture faUs at Kurrachee from 28° '6 to 10°, and in the excessively 
arid climate of Fachbudra from 41°’8 •to 24°'l. In these dry 
climates of the basin of the Indus, whilst the rainfall both in March 
and in June is practically nil, yet the relative humidirir of the 
atmosphere is widely different. Thus the humidities for March and 
June respectively at 4 p.m., when the temperature is nearly .the 
maximum for tbe day, are 48 and 77 for Kurmchee, 18 and 80 for 
Jacobabad, and 11 and 86 for Fachbudra. It is not so much the 
amount of cloud that determines the degree of fierceness of the sun’s 
heat in these climates as the relative humidity, or the dr 3 mea 8 of 
the air, as pointed out by Strachey in 1866. Thus at Jacobabad 
less than half the amount of cloud appears in the sky in Juno 
as compared with March, but the relative humidities are 30 
and 18, and the daily range of temperature 27"'6 and S7°-4. If 
we except tbe dry arid wastes of Peraia and Arabia, there is 
perhaps no other remon of the globe where the daily range of 
temperature approaches that of the valley of the Indus. Thus 
m the dry climates of such places as Sacramento (California) 
in summer it amounts only to about 80°, at Madrid to 27°, and 
Jerusalem 24°. In central distiicts in the south of England 
it is about 20°; farther north it falls to 16°; and in the islands 
in the north, whose climate is strictly insular in its character, 
the summer daily range is only 10°. In Arctic regions, such 
as Spitsbergen and Boothia Felix, the range in winter varies 
from 0°’0 to 1°‘0; in May, when tlie sun has reappeared and 
continues to rise and sot, it rises to 14°; but in July, when the 
sun does not set, the ran^'sinks to 10°. 

But mazinium and minimum thermometers not only 
show the mean daily range of temperature, they are also 
of great utility in gmng observations for the determination 
of mean temperature. The mean temperature may be 
accepted as the mean of the twenty-four hourly observa- 
tions of tiie day. If •with such a system of observation 
daily readings of the maximuin and minirmTm thermometer 
be compared,’ 'the vaMe of the latter observations in 
qu^tiona of mean temperature may be arrived at. Double 
aeries of observations of this description have been to a do 
at many places. The following shows a, comparison of ■the 
mean of maxiTrmm and minimum daily temperatures 'with 
means from observations made ^twenty-four times daily, 
^e former exceeding the latter means in nearly all 
cases : — 
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MBTBOKOLOGT 



Spring. 

Summer. 

Autunui* 

Winter. 

Tear. 


-0-3 

-0-2 

-0-2 

-0-2 

-0-2 


1-0 

0-7 

0-7 

0-9 

0-8 


0-6 

0-6 

0-6 

0-7 

0-6 


0-1 

0-3 

0-6 

1-0 

0-6 

Barnaul 

0-6 

0-5 

0-7 

0-8 

0-6 

Ekaterinburg 

0-5 

0-7 

0-7 

0-6 

0-6 

Tiflia 

0-5 

0-5 

0-6 

0-4 

0-6 

St Petersburg 

0-6 

0-6 

0-3 

0-1 

0-4 

'V'n.lfiTitia 

0-4 

0-5 

0-1 

-0-1 

0-2 

rj-TAPTiwinli 

0-7 

0-8 

0-6 

0-0 

0-4 

BiOthesay. 

0-4 

0-3 

0-8 

0*3 

0-8 



These results show remarkable uniformity, and it may 
be inferred from them that mean temperatures deduced 
from maximum and minimum observations are about half 
a degree above the true mean temperature. In general 
climatological inquiries, observations with these thermo- 
meters have the strong recommendation of supplying from 
observations taken once a day the data for the determina- 
tion of the mean temperature and mean daily range of 
localities j to which falls to be added the further advantage 
of giving results more uniformly comparable for different 
places than could be afforded by observations made with a 
common thermometer at any single hour or pair of hours 
daily. 

DaUy Variation of ike Humidity of the Air . — The 
gaseous envelope surroimding the earth is composed of 
two atmospheres, quite distinct from each otdier, — ^an 
atmosphere of dry air and an atmosphere of aqueous 
vapour. The diy air, which consists of oxygen and 
nitrogen, is always a gas, and its quantity remains constant ; 
but iie aqueous vapour does not continue permanently in 
the gaseous state, and the quantity present in the air is, 
by ib-e ceaseless processes of evaporation and condensation, 
constantly chan^g. If the aqueous vapour remained 
permanently and unchanged in the atmosphere, or were 
not liable to be condensed into cloud or rain, the mixture 
would become as complete as that of the oxygen and 
nitrogen of the air. The equilibrium of the vapour atmo- 
sphere, however, is being constantly disturbed by every 
change of temperature, by every instance of condensation, 
and by the unceasing process of evaporation. Since dry 
air further materially obstructs the free diffusion of the 
aqueous vapour, it follows that the law of the independent 
pressure of the vapour and of the dry air of the atmosphere 
holds good only approximately. The aqueous vapour, 
however, constantly tends to approach this state. Since, 
then, the independent and equal diffusion of the dry air 
and the aqueous vapour is, owing to these disturbing causes, 
never reached, the important conclusion follows that the 
hygrometer can never indicate more than the local humidity 
of the place where it is observed, Hygrometric observa- 
tions can therefore be regarded only as approximations to 
a true indication of the quantity of aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere over the place of o^ervation. It is, however, 
to be added that, while in certain cases the amount of vapour 
indicated is far from the truth, yet in averages, particularly 
long averages, a close approximation to the real amount is 
reached if the hygrometer be at all tolerably well exposed 
and carefully observed. 

Aqueous vapour is constantly being added to the air 
from the surfaces of water, snow, and ice, from moist 
surfaces, and from plants. The rate of evaporation 
increases with an increase of temperature, because the 
capacity of the air for vapour is thereby increased. The 
atmosphere can contain only a certain definite amount of 
vapour, according to the temperature ; when therefore the 
air has its full complement of vapour, or when, in other 
words, it is saturat^ evaporation ceases. Thus the rate 
of evaporation is greatest when the air is driest or freest 
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from vapour, and least when the air is nearest the point of 
saturation. Since currents of air remove the moister and 
substitute drier air over the evaporating surfaces, evapora- 
tion is much more rapid during wind than in calm weather. 
As air expands under a diminished pressure, its temperature 
consequently falls, and it continues to approach nearer to 
the pomt of saturation, or become moister; and, as it 
contracts under an increased pressure, its temperature rises 
and it recedes from the point of saturation or becomes 
drier. Hence ascending currents of air become moister 
with every addition to the ascent, and descending currents 
drier as they continue to descend. Thus as winds ascend 
the slopes of hills they become moister, but when they 
have crossed the summit and flow down the other side 
ahey become drier in proportion to the descent, and all the 
changes may be experienced from extreme dryness to 
saturation in the same mass of air, which aU the time has 
practically had its amount of aqueous vapour neither added 
to nor diminished. 

In an atmosphere of air and aqueous vapour perfectly 
mixed, the elastic force of each at the surface of the earth 
is the pressure of each. In this case the elastic force of 
aqueous vapour would he the pressure of the whole vapour 
in the atmosphere over the place of observation. This 
pressure is expressed in inches of mercury of the barometer. 
If we suppose the total barometric pressme to be 30-000 
inches, and the elastic force of vapour to be 0*745 inch, 
the pressure or weight of the dry air, or air proper, would 
be 29*265 inches, and of the aqueous vapour 0-745 inch. 
From this it follows that the elastic force of vapour may 
he regarded as indicating the quantity of aqueous vapour 
in the air at the place of observation, or it may be desig- 
nated the absolute humidity of the air. 

The diurnal variation in the elastic force of vapour in 
the air is seen in its simplest form on the open sea. 
Grouping together all the hygrometric observations made 
on board the “Challenger” on the North Atlantic at a 
distance from land, from March to July 1873 (eighty-four 
days), we have for that time a mean elastic force of 0-659 
inch, and the following diurnal variation : — 


Incli. 

2 a.m. - *015 
i „ -'020 
ft „ --016 
8 „ - -007 


Incb. 

10 A.M,-f- -004 
Noon. + -017 
2 P.M. -020 
4 „ -f-017 


^ locli. 

6 P.M. + -007 
8 „ + -002 
10 „ --00S 
Midniglit+ -003 


Hence the minimum ( - -020 inch) occurs at the hour 
when the temperature of the surface of the sea and air 
resting over it falls to the daily minimum ; it then rises 
to the mean a little after 9 a.m., and to the daily maximum 
(-f -020 inch) at 2 p.m., when the sea and air are also near 
the daily maximum, and falls to the mean shortly before 
9 P.M. 

Treating the observations made near land by the 
“Challenger” during the same months, the folio-wing is 
the diurnal variation disclosed : — 


Inch. 

2 a.m.- -003 
4 „ - - -009 
6 „ --010 
8 „ - -003 


Inch. 

10 A.M. -f--014 
Noon -f- -oil 
2 P.M. + -007 
4 „ -h-015 


Inch. 
6 P.M. -000 
8 „ --004 
10 „ - -005 
Midnight - -007 


The dmturbance induced by proximity to land in the 
distribution of the aqueous vapour in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere is very striking. The maximum and 
TniniTnum no longer follow the corresponding phases of the 
temperature of the sui-face of the sea and of the air. The 
disturbing agents are the sea and land breezes and their 
effects. Under the influence of the land breeze the time 
of the minimum humidity is delayed till about 6 A.M.; and 
under the influence of the sea breeze and its effects the 
amount of the aqueous vapour shows a secondary minimuTa 
fromnoon to 2 p.m. It is to he here noted, that this midday 
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minimum occurs at the hours of the day when the surface 
of the land is most highly heated, the ascending current 
of heated air rising from it therefore strongest, and the 
resulting hreeze from the sea towards the land also strongest. 
Now it does not admit of a doubt that the diminution in 
the amount of the aqueous vapour noted on board the 
“Challenger” near the shore points to an intermixture 
with the air forming the sea breeze of descending thin 
air-filaments or currents to supply the place of the masses 
of air removed by the ascending currents which rise from 
the heated surface of , the land. At Batavia, on the north 
coast of Java, and at Bombay, the aqueous vapo^er is also 
subject to a secondary minimum during the warmest hours 
of doe day. 

During the summer months this secondary minimum is 
best marked at inland places such as Peking, Nertchinsk, 
Barnaul, Tiflis, and Ekaterinburg, but the time of its 
occmrence is about two hours later than it is over the 
North Atlantic. Over all these places at this season the 
ascending current from the heated land in the interior of 
Asia is very strong. On the other hand the lowering of 
the amount of aqueous vapour scarcely if at all appears as 
a feature in the summer climate of St Petersburg, and 
not at aU in that of Sitka, where the sea breeze is equally 
not a constant feature of the climate of the district. 

In tie excessively rainless, and hot climate of Allahabad, in 
April the dinmal xninimiim of the aqueous vapour occurs from 
11 A.M. to 6 P.M., the time of absolute luinimum being 2 and 
8 p.Bf. During all other houra of the day the amount of the 
vapom’ is above the mean, a secoudary minimum occurring from 
1 to 4 A. M. At Allahabad, at this time, the absolute maxi- 
ininn_ vapour pressnxe occurs at 8 a.m. Quite similar to this is 
the diiunal distribution of the aqueous vapour in July at Lisbon 
and Oounbra, the minimum occnriing from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. At 
this time of the year the olimato of this part of the peninsula is 
hot and dry and the lainfall insignificant in amount. As -tiiis 
T^ion lies between the high atmospheric pressure so characteristic 
a feature of the meteorology of the Atiantic iu summer and the 
comparatively low pressure over the continents southward and 
eastward, the wiuds are almost wholly north-west^ly. In this 
canne.rion it is instructive to note that the time of nm-YiTtinTn 
vapour pressure is from 4 to 7 A. M., when the velocity of the wind 
is near the minimum, and the chief minimum vapour prcasura 
from noon to 4 p.w., when the velocity of the wind and ^ascend- 
ing currants reach the daily maximum. These results show that 
the diminution in the vapour pressure during the hours when 
temperature is highest, which characterizes the climates of large 
tracts of the globe, is due to descending air-fllaments or currents, 
which necessarily accompany the ascending cun'ents that rise from 
the heated land. 

At Geaeva during the summer months the vapour curve exhibits 
two daily minhna very strongly marked, the one shortly before 
Sunrise and -the other fmm 2 to 4 p.m., and two maxima, one 
from, 8'tq‘ll A,M. and -the other from 6 to 10 p.m.; and with 
these ^ the dinrUal variations of cloud are in accordance The 
peouIiarLy marked .features of the vapour curve at Geneva are 
probably due to the size of the lake, which is large enough to 
give rise to a , decided breeze during the day from the l^eall 
round its shores and during the night to a breeze from the land 
all round upon the laka On the setting in of the breeze, the 
mass of air composing it, having boon for some time resting on 
rae lake, is rather moist, and tibus one of tiie daily maxima is 
brought about from 8 to 11 a. jc. As the breeze continues the air 
supplying it IS nooessapily drawn from the higher strata of the 
atooephore more copiously than in different situations; and, having 
thus acq^ed increased diynesS in the descent, and having blown 
over the lake for too short a distance to materially influence its 
moisture, the air becomea conatautly drier, till tbs rniwiirnTm 
from 2 to 4 p;ir. is reached. The lako breazie thereafror begins to 
aimimsh in force, and the air coueequently becomes moistertill the 
maxiinum vapour pressure of the day ocenre when the lake breeze 
dies away and the land breeze has mot yot sprung up. In the 
mnt&r months, when these breezes do not prevaO, the curve of 
diumnl vapour pressure shows only one maxiinm amd minimum. 

rela^m himidkiy of the atmosphere must, not be 
confound^ with its vapour pressure or absolute humidity. 
™ relative humidity, or, it is mor© frequeutiy calli.’ 
the humdiiy, of the air is the degree of its approach to 
saturation. Complete saturation is represented bv 100 


and air absolutely free of vapour by 0, the latter state of 
things never occurring in the atmosphere, a humidity of 
10 being of rare occurrence even in such arid regions as 
those of Arabia. The great significance of this element of 
climate is in its relations to the diathermancy of the air, 
and consequently to solar and terrestrial radiation. It is 
supposed ^at perfectly dry air would allow rays of beat 
to pass through it with at moat only a very slight 
increase to its temperature therefrom. Let, however, a 
little aqueous vapour be added to it, a partial obstruction 
to the passage of radiant heat is offered, and the tempera- 
ture of the mixture, or common air, ia sensibly raised. 
Hence, other things being equal, the leas the amount of 
vapour the more are the effects of radiation felt, or the 
greater the heat of the days and the cold of the nights. 
The mere amount of vapour in the air does not determine 
the degree of radiation, but it is the amount of vapour 
together with, a certain temperature — ^in other words, the 
absolute and relative humidity of the air taken together — 
that determines the heating power of the sun and the 
degree of cold produced by terrestrial radiation. 

The diurnal variation of the relative humidity is very 
different from that of the vapour pressure, and presents 
features of the simplest character. The following are the 
diurnal variations from the mean humidity 80 over the 
North Atlantic, from the “Challenger” observations in 
1873 :~ 

2A.M. + S 10 a.m. -1 i 6 p.m. -1 

4 „ +2 Hoon -2 8 „ 0 

6 „ +1 2 p.m. -S 10 „ +1 ■ 

8 „ 0 4 „ -2 I Midnight +2 

Thus the maximum humidity occurs from midnight to 
4 A.M,, or when the daily temperature is at the minimum, 
and the minimum humidity at 2 p.jr,, when the tempera- 
ture is at the maximum, the curve of humidity being thus 
inverse to that of the temperature. With two alight 
modifications this is the diurnal humidity curve for all 
climates and seasons. In the calm which intervenes in 
the morning between the land and the sea breeze the 
I humidity coutinues high, or even increases, though at the 
time the diumal increase of temperature has already set 
in. The other modification is seen in the humidity curves 
for Nertchinsk and Barnaul during winter, these curves 
being not inverse but coincident with the daily curves of 
temperature. In the climates of Central Asia in winter, 
the amount of vapour is very small, and the increase to 
the relative humidity during the day is probably occasioned 
by the more active evaporation from the snow during the 
day and the stihnesa of the air favouring the accumulation 
of aqueous vapour near the surface of the earth. 

Next^ to the winds, the aqueous vapour of the atmo- 
sphere, in. the diverse ways in which ia different locahties 
it is distributed through the hours of the day, plays the 
most imporfent part in giving to the different parts of the 
globe its infinitdy diversified climates. 

-Dew is deposited over the earth’s surface on 
comparatively clear and calm nights, As the cPoling by 
terrestrial radiation continues, the temperature of objects 
on the surface is gradually lowered to the dew-point, aud 
when thm point is reached the aqueous vapour begins to 
be condensed into dew on their surfaces. The quantity 
deposited ia in proportion to the degree of cold produced 
and Ae quantity of vapour in the air. Dew ia not 
deposited , in cloudy weather, hecause clouds obstruct the 
escape of _ heat by radiation, nor in windy weather, 
h^ause wind continuall;y renews the air in contact with 
the Efface, -thus preventing the temperature from falling 
sufficiently low; When the temperature is hdow 32“, dew 
freezes as it. is deposited, and 7war-Jro9t is produced. The 

deW-noint ■nrantin.O.nTr /^a-fi^rmirina i... i. 
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of the night, — ^because if the temperature falls a little 
below the dew-point the liberation of heat as the vapour 
is condensed into dew speedily raises it, and if it rises 
higher the loss of heat by radiation speedily lowers it. 
TMs consideration suggests an important practical use of 
the hygrometer, it being evident that by ascertaining the 
dew-point the approach of frost or low tempemture hkely 
to injure vegetation may be foreseen and provided against. 

Diurnal OBcillations of the Barometer . — The general 
character of the daily oscillations of atmospheric pressure 
is shown by the two curves of fig. 2. The solid 
line gives the mean oscillation for Bombay and the 



dotted .line that for Vienna, these two curves beiag to 
a large extent typical of diurnal barometric oscillations in 
tropical and temperate regions as regards the two maxiTno. 
and minima and the time of their occurrence. 

A series of twelve maps of the globe were prepared for 
Jun'e, showing, for all stations whence observations have 
been obtained, the deviations at noon, 2 p.m:., 4 p.m., 
&c., Greenwich mean time, from the mean daily pressure ; 
and four lines were drawn indicating the positions of the 
two daily maxima and minima at these hours. For fully 
30“ north and south of the equator the lines of maYimn. 
and minima run north and south, but in higher latitudes 
these directions are changed, and the changes are chiefly 
conspicuous as regards the a.m. maximum and the p.m. 
minimum. Thus, for example, at 6 p.m. (G. M. T.) the 
line of P.M. minimum is for the latitude of London near 
16“ W. long. ; in 30“ N. lat. it is in 35“ W. long., in which 
the line runs south as far as 30“ S. lat. ; its comae thence 
turns south-westwards to near the FaMand Islands, 60“ 
W. long. Hence in June the p.m. TninirrmTn occurs about 
three hours earlier in the Falkland Islands than to the 
south-west of Ireland, thus showing in a striking manner 
the influence of season on this phenomenon. Lr the middle 
and higher latitudes in summer, proximity to the sea 
delays time of occurrence of the a.m. maximum and 
the P.M. minimum j whilst in continental situations the 
A.M. ma x imu m , occurs much earlier than in lower latitudes, 
and the p.m. minimum nearly as late as at places near the 
sea. In cases where the fines of maxima and minima 
cross a region such as southern and western Europe, whose 
surface is diversified by large tracts of land and sheets of 
water, the deflexions are of a remarkable character. 

The retardation of the time of occurrence of the A.M. 
maximum is greatest in situations which, while eminently 
insular in character, are at the same time not far from an 
extensive tract of land. Of this Holland presents the best 
example in Europe ; and there the a.m. maximum, which 
at Paris occurs at 8 A.M., does not occxu at Utrecht till 
9.30 A.M., at Amsterdam till 12.30 p.m., and at Holder till 
2 P.M. There is thus as regards the same diurnal pheno- 
menon in June a difference of six hours between Paris and 
Holder. Sicily and the south of Italy on the one hand 
and Madrid on the other present also the most striking 
contrasts. Again at Sitka (66“ 60' H. lat,, 135“ W. long.), 
which has one of the most truly insular climates in the 
world, the a.m. maxumim is delayed to 2.30 p.m. ] whereas 
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at Astoria, ten degrees to southward, it occurs at 9.30 
A.M., and at Fort Churchill, in California, as early as 
7 A.M. There is thus as regards the same phenomenon 
a difference of 7*^ 30“* between Sitka and Fort Churchill. 

From hourly observations made in this month at the 
base, the top, and two intermediate points on Mount 
Washington (hT. H.) it was found that the time of occur- 
rence of the A.M. maximum at the base of the mountain, 
which is 2898 feet above the sea, was 8 a.m. ; at 4069 
feet, 10 A.M. ; at 5533 feet, 11 a.m.; and at the top, 
6285 feet, noon. Hence, as regards the time of occur- 
rence, the influence of an isolated mountain like Mount 
Washington brings about a result similar to what is 
observed in insular situations. But the analogy is even 
closer. In insular climates the minimum in the early 
morning is very greatly in excess of that in the afternoon ; 
and the same relation is observed on the top of Mount 
Washington, where the former is -0‘020 inch and the 
latter —0*004 inch. Again in continental climates the 
minimum in the early morning is much the smaller of the 
two, and the same relation was observed at the base of the 
mountain, where the observed Tvn'm'mn, were respectively 
0*006 inch and 0*020 inch. The differences presented by 
the dadly curve of pressure at the top as compared with 
that at the base of the moimtain have their explanation in 
the effecta which foUow the diurnal range of temperature. 
As the temperature is at the minimum at the time of least 
pressure in the morning, the atmosphere is more condensed 
in the stratum between the base and the top, and conse- 
quently the barometer at the top reads relatively lower. 
As the temperature continues to rise during the day, the 
stratum of air above the base of the mountaiu expands, 
thus placing more air above the barometer at the top, so 
that, while at the base pressure begins to fail at 8 A.M., 
at the top it continues to rise till noon, simply from the 
mechanic^ upheaval of the air owing to the higher tempera- 
ture. In the afternoon, when the miniTmiTn at the base 
falls to — 0*020 inch, it is only - 0*004 inch at the top, tbia 
relatively higher pressure at the top being due to expansion 
from temperature. The peculiar feature of the pressure 
curve at the top is easenti^y a temperature effect. 

The diurnal oscillations of the barometer occur alike 
over the open sea and over the land surfaces of the 
globe. The atmosphere over the open sea, as already 
riiown, rests on a floor or surface subject to a diurnal 
range of temperature so small as to render that temperature 
practically a constant both day and night. This considera- 
tion leads to the vital and all-important conclusion that the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer are not caused by the 
heating and cooling of the earth’s surface by solar and 
terrestrial radiation and by the effects which follow these 
diurnal changes in the temperature of the surface, but that 
they are primarily caused by the direct and immediate 
heating by solar radiation, and cooling by nocturnal radia- 
tion to the cold regions of space, of the molecules of the 
air, and of its aqueous vapour. These changes of tem- 
perature are instantly communicated through the whole 
atmosphere from its lowermost stratum resting on the 
earth’s surface to the extreme limit of the atmosphere, 
which the flight of meteors proves to be not less than 600 
miles. There are important modiflcations affecting the 
amplitude and times of occurrence of the four prominent 
ph^ea of the phenomena observed over land surfaces, the 
temperature of which is being superheated during the day 
and cooled during the night ; but it is particularly to be 
noted that the barometric oscillations themselves are inde- 
pendent of any changes of temperature of the floor on 
which the atmosphere rests. 

Let us first look at the phenomena in the simplest form 
as found in the Pacific, or in the mids t of th e largest water 
XVI. — i6 
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surface of tlie globe. The following are the mean varia- 
tions of pressure from observations made on board the 
“Challenger,” September 1 to 12, 1875, in mean latitude 
1° 8' S. and long. 160“ 40' W., the mean being 29*928 
inches : — 

Inoli. Inch. Inch. 

2 a.m. - 0-012 10 a.m. 0*082 6 p.m. - 0*028 

4 „ - 0-022 Noon 0*008 8 ,, 0*004 

6 „ 0-003 2 p . m :, - 0-043 10 „ 0*013 

8 ,, 0*028 4 ,, - 0*056 Midnight 0*012 

The most striking feature in these oscihatioiis is the 
amplitude of the range from the a.m:. maximum to the 
p.M. minimum, amounting to 0*087 inch, and the rapidity 
of the fall from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. The same feature 
appears in all means deduced from observations made at 
least 12" on each side of the equator. 

From October 12 to 22, 1876, in mean lat. 36° 1' S., long. 
134° 35' W., the mean atmospheric pressure was 30*298 
inches, and the difference between the a.m. maximum and 
the P.M. TuiTiirrmTn -was only 0*036 inch j and from July 12 
to 19, 1875, in mean lat. 36“ 16' N. and long. 166" 
11' W., the mean pressure was 3{)*328 inches, and the 
difference between the a.m. maximum and p.m. minimum 
■was only 0*025 indi. Thus, with a mean pressure in the 
Pacific about lat. 36“-36“ N. and S. much greater than 
near the equator, the oscillation is much less, being in the 
North Pacific less than a third of what occm-s near the 
equator. Similarly, this oscillation is small (or even smaller) 
in the high-pressure areas in the North and South Atlantic 
as compared with the same oscillation near the equator. 

It is well known that aqueous vapour absorbs .the heat 
rays of the sun considerably more than does the dry air of 
the atmosphere j how much more physicists have not yet 
accurately determined. Consequently air heavily charged 
with aqueous vapour ■will be heated directly by the sun’s 
fays as they .pass ifiirough it in a greater degree than 
comparatively dry air is. Now it is sho-wn further on that 
the prevaili^ surface -winds outflow iu every direction 
from the areas of high mean pressure in the Atlantic and 
Pacific about lat. 36° N. and S. Since, notwithstanding, 
the pressure continues high, it necessarily follows that the 
high pressure is maintained by an inflow of upper currents, 
and as the slow descending movement of the air connects 
the in-flowing upper currents -with the outflowing prevailing 
•winds of the surface, it foUovra that the air over high- 
pressure areas is very dry, and that it is driest where 
pressure is highest and the high-pressure area best defined. 
Hence o^er the best-defined anticyclonic regions the air •vrill 
be least T^ed in temperature through all its height by 
the heat rays' of the sun, . 

On the other hand, between thwe high-pressure areas of 
the great oceans there is a belt of comparatively low pressure 
towards which the north and south trades pour their 
vapour unceasingly. The atmosphere of this belt of low 
pressure is thus highly saturated -with aqueous vapour 
which rises in a vast ascending stream of moist air to the 
liigher regions of the atmosphere. These equatorial regions 
Ihus present to the sun a highly saturated atmosphere 
reaching to a very great height. It is in these regions 
therefore that the atmosphere will be most highly heated 
by the sun’s 'heat, rays as they pass through it. One of 
hie moat striking facts of meteorology is the suddenness 
with which this barometric oaeiUation increases in amplitude 
m entering on th^e parts of intertropical regions; and 
he rapidity with which its amplitude diminishes on 
advancing on * the high-pressure regions - of the horse 
atitudes is equally striMug. , The following are the mean 
iscillations in the middle region^ of the four great oceans 
ibout lat. 36° from the A.M. maximum to the p.m. minimum 
hout the time of the year in each case when the sun 
a high^t in the heavens :^South Pacific, 0*036 indh; 


North Pacific, 0*026 inch; South Atlantic, 0*024 inch; 
and North Atlantic, 0*014 inch. These amplitudes 
dimiTiiaK as the ocean becomes more land-locked "with 
continents, or as the anticyclonic region becomes better 
defined and currents of air are poured down more steadily 
from the higher regions of the atmosphere. 

If the temperature of the whole of the earth’s atmosphere 
were raised, atmospheric pressure would be diminished, 
for the simple reason that the mass of the atmosphere 
would thereby be removed to a greater distance from the 
earth’s centre of gra-rity. Quite different results, however, 
would follow if tiie temperature of only a section of the 
earth’s atmosphere were simultaneously raised, such as the 
section comprised between long. 20“ and 60“ W. The 
immediate effect would be an increase of barometric 
pressure, owing to expansion from the higher temperature ; 
and a subsequent effect would be the setting in of an 
ascending current more or less powerful, according to the 
differences between the temperature of the heated section 
and that of the air on each side. These are essentially 
the conditions under which the morning maximum and 
afternoon minimum of atmospheric pressure take place. 

The earth makes a complete revolution roimd its axis 
in twenty-four hours, and in the same brief interval the 
double-crested and double-troughed atmospheric diurnal 
tide makes a complete circuit of the globe. The whole of 
the diurnal phenomenon of the atmospheric tides is there- 
fore rapidly propagated over the surface of the earth from 
east to west, the movement being most rapid in equatorial 
regions, and there the amplitude of the oscillations is 
greater than in higher latitudes under similar atmospheric, 
astronomical, and geographical conditions. Owing to the 
rapidity of the diurnal heating of the atmosphere by the 
sun through its whole height, some time elapses before the 
higher expansive force called into play by the increase of 
temperature can counteract the vertical and lateral resist- 
ance it meets from the inertia and viscosity of the air. 
Till this resistance is overcome, the barometer continues 
,to rise, not because the mass of atmosphere overhead is 
increased, but because a higher temperature has increased 
the tension or pressure. When the resistance has been 
overcome, an ascending current of the warm air sets in, the 
tension begins to be reduced, and the barometer falls and 
continues to fall till the afternoon minimum is reached. 
Thus the forenoon maximum and afternoon minimum are 
simply a temperature effect, the amplitude of the oacillatiou 
being determined by latitude, the quantity of aqueous 
vapour overhead, and the sun’s place in the sky.' 

AH observations show that over the ocean, latitude for 
latitude the amplitude of the oscillations is greater in an 
atmosphere highly charged ■with aqueous vapour and less 
in a . dry atmosphere. It is also to be noted that in very 
elevated situations, particularly in tropical regions, tlie 
amplitude is greater proportionally to the whole pressure 
than at lower levels. This is what is to be expected from 
the law of radiant heat by which more of the heat rays of 
the sun is absorbed by the air, and particularly by its 
aqueous vapour, mass for mass, in the higher than in the 
lower strata. 

When the daily maximum temperature is past, and the 
temperature has begun to fall, the air becomes more 
condensed in the lower strata, and pressure consequently 
at great heights is . lowered. Owing, to this lower pressure 
in the upper regions of the air, the ascending current 
which rises from the longitudes where at the time the 
afternoon pressure is low flows back to eastward, thus 
increasing the pressure over those longitudes where the 
temperature is now f a lling. This atmospheric quasi-tidal 
movement, occasions the pjtf, increase of pressure, which 
reaches the ma?dmum from 9 t.m. to - midnight, according 
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to latitude and geographical position. This maximum is 
therefore caused by accessions to the mass of the atmosphere 
overhead, contributed by the ascending currents from the 
longitudes of the afternoon low pressure immediately to 
westward. 

As midnight and the early hours of morning advance, 
these contributions become less and less and at length 
cease altogether, and pressure continues steadily to fall. 
But between the time when the increase of pressure from 
the overflow through the upper regions of the atmosphere 
ceases and the time when pressure increases from the heat 
rays, direct or indirect, of the returning sun, or during the 
hours of the night when the effects of nocturnal radia- 
tion are the maximum, pressure is stUl further reduced 
from another cause. Eadiation towards the cold regions 
of space takes place, not only from the surface of the 
globe, but also directly from the molecules of the air and 
its aqueous vapour. The effect of this simultaneous cool- 
ing of the atmosphere through its whole height is neces- 
sarily a diminution of its tension. Since this takes place 
at a more rapid rate than can be compensated for by any 
mechanical or tidal movement of the atmosphere from the 
r^ons adjoining, owing to the inertia and viscosity of the 
air, pressure continues to fall to the morning minimum.- 
This minimum is thus due, not to the removal of any of 
the mass of air overhead, as happens in the case of the 
afternoon minimum, but to a reduction of the tension or 
pressure of the air consequent upon a reduction in the 
temperature through radiation from the aerial molecules 
towards the cold regions of space. In the open ocean the 
morning Tninimmn ia largest in the equatorial regions, and 
it diminishes with latitude; but the rate of diminution 
with latitude through anticyclouic and other regions is 
generally less and more uniform than in the case of the 
afternoon minimum. 

The amplitude and times of occurrence of the phases of 
the diurnd barometric tides are subject to great modifica- 
tions over the land. The amplitude of the oscillation 
from the morning Tna.-)nrrmm to the afternoon minirmiTn is 
greatest where the atmosphere is driest and the sky 
clearest, and least where the atmosphere is highly saturated 
and the sky more frequently and densely covered with 
clouds, being thus genei^y the reverse of what is observed 
to take place over tbe open sea. The meteorology of India 
affords ike most striking illustrations of this remark. At 
Bombay in April during the dry atmosphere and clear 
skies of the north-east monsoon, the oscillation is 0T18 
inch; but in July during the humid atmosphere and 
clouded skies of the south-west monsoon it falls to 0'067 
inch. In the Punjab, where the air is drier, it is much 
greater, rising in exceptional years, such as 1852, to 0T87 
inch. The much greater amplitude of this oscillation on 
land as compared with the open sea is entirely due to the 
heating of earth. By this heating of . the surface the 
lower strata of the air become also highly heated and the ! 
tension is increased ; and, since the air does not expand 
freely, vertically and later^Iy, from its inertia and viscosity, 
the barometer rises. "When, however, the resistance is 
overcome, the ascending current which sets in is stronger 
owing to its • higher temperature. Since this higher 
temperature which has its origin in the superheated 
surface is in addition to the direct heating of the air by 
the h^t rays of the sun as they pass ^ongh it, the 
morning ma.ximnm and the afternoon minimum over land 
are both more extreme than over the open sea. It follows 
that this oscillation is much larger over land, and largest 
in climates where insolation is strongest. 

In places already referred to where the morning maxi- 
mum is greatly retarded, such as Helder, Sitka, Valentia, 
and Falmouth, the afternoon minimum in the summer 
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months is singularly small, — so small indeed that it does 
not fall so low as the mean pressure of the day. This 
peculiarity in the diurnal barometric tide is in all prob- 
ability due to their insular position to the westward of 
a more or less extensive tract of land, by which a tidal 
overflow is propagated through the upper regions from the 
continental towards the insular situations. This tidal 
overflow receives its impulse from the ascending current 
from the land, which rises sooner and stronger from inland 
than from insular situations. On the other hand, on the 
open sea, and away from land in regions where the morn- 
ing maximum and afternoon minimum are both small, the 
minimum always falls below the mean of the day, and the 
time of occurrence of the maximum is not retarded as is 
the case in insular situations. A map of deviations from 
the daily mean pressure of the morning tninirrmm in 
summer shows, as regards the middle and higher latitudes, 
that it is greatest near the sea, and least in inland con- 
tinental situations. Indeed in the interior of the Old-World 
continent the dip in the curve in the early morning is so 
small that the minimum does not fall below the daily mean 
pressure, but at most places remains considerably above it. 
The same relations are seen in north-western Europe, where 
the morning minimum is - 0'020 inch at Valentia and 
Falmouth, -O'0 18 inch at Helder, and-0'012 inch at 
Amsterdam, whilst at Hew it is only - 0‘002 inch. From 
its compact form and relations to the surrounding ocean, 
the Spanish Peninsula well ihuatrates the peculiarities of 
this phase of the pressure. The deviations from the daily 
mean pressure of the morning minimum are at Lisbon 
-0*022 inch and Coimbra - 0*011 inch, but at Madrid 
in the interior 4- 0*009 inch, — pressure in the last ease, just 
as happens in the interior of .^ia, not falling so low as the 
daily mean. 

The larger minimum near the sea arises from the higher 
temperature there during the night as compared with 
more inland situations, from which results a tidal overflow- 
through the upper regions ‘from the sea towards the land, 
as the temperature of the latter falls lower than the sea 
dnripg the night. The effect of this overflow is to reduce 
the pressure over those regions whence it proceeds and to 
increase it in those regions over which it advances. The 
shallowing of the morning m'm'Tnnm is greatest in the 
higher latitudes of continental climates and most complete 
at great elevations, where in some cases the minimum 
van^es, — ^in other words, where the amount of aqueous 
vapour is small and the time is short during which no part 
of the atmosphere overhead is touched by the sun's rays. 
Since the peculiarity is observable in the curves over uearly 
the whole continent, appearing even in the low latitudes 
of Calcutta and Madras, it might be suggested whether we 
have not evidence here of a vast tidal movement propagated 
through the higher regions to\vards that trough-Hke section 
of the atmosphere as it moves westwards over the continent 
where the temperature of the lower strata of the air is 
about the T riinimuin of the day and pressure also about 
the -minimnTn . 

Eeference has been made under Atmosphere to the 
smallness of the range from the a.m:. maximum to the p.m. 
minimum in the Horth Atlantic during summer. This 
phase in the dinmal distribution of pressure is represented 
in fig. 3, which shows for June the mean amount of 
the oscillation by lines of 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 
thousandths of an inch, or 0*010 inch, 0*020 inch, (fee. 
This abnormality begins in March, attains the maximum 
in Jime, and terminates in October. It is thus confined 
to the warmer months of the year, and, unlike most 
meteorological phenomena, is not cumulative, but follo-ws 
the sun, so that its maxiinnm occurs in June, and not in 
July as that of the temperature of the air, or in August as 
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the temperature of the sea. The smallness of this range 
over the North Atlantic, which is less than occurs in any 
other ocean in the same latitudes, is to a large extent 
caused by the small dip in the diurnal curve of the after- 
noon minimum. 



If the map of the distribution of pressure over the globe 
for July be examined (fig. 17) it is seen that this part of 
the Atlantic is occupied by a well-defined area of high 
mean pressure, — higher indeed than occurs at any season 
over any ocean ; and it is shown below that out of this 
area the surface winds blow in all directions. But, since 
air is constantly being drained out of this region by 
the wind without diminishing the pressure, it follows of 
necessity that the high pressure must be maintained by 
accessions of air received from above through the upper 
currents. Now the regions whence such accessions can 
come are the upper currents which have their origin in the 
ascending currents that rise from the heated plains of Africa, 
Europe, the belt of calms, and the two Americas sur- 
rounding the North Atlantic. It is evident that the major 
portion of each day’s overflow of air from the continents 
through the upper regions of the air upon the Atlantic, 
whether this overflow takes place by convection currents or 
from a tidal movement similar to what has been already 
described, will take place during mid afternoon. In other 
words, the overflow will occur about the time of the after- 
noon minimum of the Atlantic, thus diminishing the dip of 
this minimum, and so producing the abnormally small range 
now under examination. It is in favour of this view that 
the abnormality follows the sun’s course and is not cumula- 
tive, and is felt also on both sides of the Atlantic, even 
although the weather on the east side is dry and all but 
rainless, and on the west moderately moist and characterized 
by a rather copious rainfall. It is also full of significance 
that the peculiarity is most strikingly seen -in that part 
of the ocean of the globe which is closely hemmed in by 
large masses of land. 

Injlumce of the Moon on Atmospheric Pressure.' — 'Eifteen 
years’ hourly observations have been made at Batavia and 
discussed by the late Dr Bergsma in their relation to the 
lunar day, which was assumed in the calculations to com- 
mence with the time of the upper transit of the moon. The 
result of the inquiry is that atmospheric pressure at Batavia 
has a lunar tide quite as distinctly marked as the ordinary 
diurnal barometric tide, except that its amplitude is much 
less. The four phases are these : — 

1st max. +0 "0022 inch at lunar hour 1 

1st min. -0'0021 ,, ,, ,,.7 

2d max. +0*0025 ,, ,, ,, 13 

■ 2d mill. -0*0024 ,, ,, ,, 19 

The lunar tide has the important difference that its phases 
follow the moon’s apparent course much more closely than 
the ordinary diurnal fluctuations of the barometer follow 
that of the sun. The two maxima occur about the 1st and 
13tii, and the two minima about the 7th and 19th, whereas 
these four daily phases of the diurnal barometric fluctua- 
tion occur with respect to the sun’s apparent course from I 


one to six hours later,' It is interesting to note that in the 
higher latitudes in inland situations during winter, or at 
times and in situations where the disturbing influences of 
temperature and humidity tend towards a minimum, the 
times of occurrence of the four phases of the daily oscilla- 
tion of the barometer approximate to those of the daily 
lunar atmospheric tide. 

Since a distinct lunar tide is traced to the attractive 
influence of the moon, it follows that the- attractive 
influence of the sun will enter as one of the several causes 
which determine the phases and amplitude of the diurnal 
barometric curve. It also follows from the much less 
attractive influence of the sun than that of the moon on 
the earth’s atmosphere that the effects of the sun’s attrac- 
tion on the pressure will be wholly concealed by the much 
larger effects of the other forces concerned in determining 
the diurnal oscillation, except in the case or cases where 
the variation in the fluctuation is small at 1 and 7 a.m. 
and 1 and 7 p.m. Now at places north of lat. 4:5“ N, the 
variation at 1 a.m. is small during the winter, and it is a 
singular fact that some years ago Kykatchew of St 
Petersburg drew the attention of meteorologists to the 
existence at these northern stations of a faintly marked 
third maximum ; and it is further of importance to remark 
that, at many places where on the mean of years the third 
maximum is scarcely .or not at all marked, it appears in 
the mean of some of the separate years. Thus, though it 
does not appear in the mean of the twenty years ending 
1873 at Greenwich for January, it appears in nine of the 
individual years. It is highly probable that this maxi- 
mum, which may be named Eykatchew’s maximum from 
its discoverer, is due to the attractive influence of the sun, 
its amplitude and time of occurrence being in accordance 
with such a supposition. 

Diurnal Variation of the Force of the Wind. — During 
the three and a half years’ cruise of the “Challenger,” 
ending with May 1876, observations of the force and 
direction of the wind were made on 1202 days, at least 



twelve times each day, — 650 of the days being on the open 
sea and 552 near land. The observations of force were 
made on Beaufort’s scale 0-12, being -the scale of wind- 
force observed at sea. The mean diurnal force of the 
wind on the open sea and near land respectively is shown 
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in fig. 4, where the figures on the left are Beaufort’s scale, 
and those on the right the equivalents in miles per hour. 
The solid line shows at the difEerent hours of the day 
the mean force on the open sea, and the dotted line the 
mean force near land. 

As regards the open sea it is seen that the diurnal 
variation is exceedingly small, there being two apparent 
slight maxima, about midday and midnight respectively. 
On examining, however, the separate means for the North 
and South Atlantic, North and South Pacific, and the 
Southern Ocean, there is no uniform agreement observable 
among their curves, the slight variations which are met 
with being different in each case. It follows therefore 
that the force of the winds on the open sea is subject to 
no distinct and uniform diurnal variation. The difference 
between the hour of least and greatest mean force is less 
than a mUe per hour. 

Quite different is it, however, with the winds encountered 
by the “Challenger” near land, the force of the wind 
there giving a curve as pronouncedly marked as the 
ordinary diurnal curve of temperature. The mininmnn 
occurs at 2 to 4 a.m. and the Tna.xiTrmTn from noon to 4 
P.K., the absolute highest being at 2 p.m. The curves 
constructed for each of the five oceans from the observa- 
tions near land give one and the same result, or a curve 
closely accordant with the curve of diurnal temperatme. 
The differences between the hours of least and greatest 
force are as follows ; — Southern Ocean miles, South 
Pacific 4^ miles. South Atlantic miles, and North 
Atlantic and North Pacific 3 miles per hour. 

In the case of each ocean the velocity of the wind on 
the open sea is considerably m excess of that near land, 
but ^ in no case does the maximum velocity near land, 
attained about midday, reach the velocity of the wind on 
the open sea. The 650 daily observations on the open sea 
give a mean hourly velocity of 17^ miles, whereas the 552 
near land ^ve a velocity of only 12| miles per hour. The 
difference is greatest at 4 a.m:., when it amounts to upwards 
of 6 miles an hour, but is diminished by the rising tem- 
perature till at 2 p.M. it is less than 3 miles an hour. 

At Mamitiua, which is situated withiu the south-east trades, the 
minimum vdocity of the wind is 9 '7 miles per hour, occurring from 
2 to 8 A.M., from which it rises to the maxunum 18 ‘6 miles from 
1 to 2 p, M. , the influence of the snn being thus to double the wind’s 
velocity. At Batavia, situated in a region where the mean baro- 
metric gradient is much smaller, the dmerences are still more de- 
cide From 1 to 6 a.m. 85 per cent, of the whole of the obser- 
vations are calms, whereas from noon to 2 p.m. only 1 per cent, 
are calms. In all months, the minimum velocity occurs in tiic 
early morning, when the temperature is lowest, and the maximum 
from 1 to 3 P.M., when tlie temperature is highest, the mean 
m i nim um and maximum velocities being to each other as 1 to 21. 
At Coimbra the mean maximum hourly velocity is five times 
greater than the minimum hourly velocity in summer, whereas in 
winter it is only about a half more. At Yalentia, in the south- 
west of Ireland, one of the windiest situations in western Europe, 
the three summer months of 1878 gave a mean hourly velocity of 
IS ’3 miles per hour, the minimum oscillating from 10 to 11 miles 
an hour from 9 p.m. to 6 A.M., and the Tnaximuin exceeding 16 
miles an hour from 11 a. M. to 6 p.m. The absolute lowest hourly 
m^ was 10 miles at 11 p.m., and the highest 18 miles at 1 p.m., 
the velocity about midday bemg thus nearly double that of the 
night Many observations might be added to these, includmg 
those published by Hann, Kbppen, Hamberg, and others, which go 
to establish the fact that the curves of the cuumal variation of the 
velocity of the wind generally conform to the diurnal curves of 
temperature. The curves are most strongly marked dui’ing the 
hottest months ; and the maximmyi velocaly occurs at 1 p.m. or 
shortly thOTeafter, being thus before the time of occmTenco of the 
maximum temperature of the day, and the minimum in the early 
morning, or about the time when the temperature falls to the 
low'eat. The rule also holds good with all winds, whatever be their 
direction. The exceptions to this mle are so few and of such a 
kind that they are probably to be attributed to causes more or 
less of a local character. 

Hann has shown, for a number of places in northern Europe, that 
with a clear ^y the velocity is doubled from the minimum to the 


maximum, with a sky half covered the velocity is three-fourths 
greater, and with a sky wholly covered the velocitj' is only a half 
more. On the other hand at the strictly inland situation of Vienna, 
with a clear sky the velocity is double,' and vith a sky half covered 
it is two-thir<^ gi’eater, but Atith a covered sky the diurnal varia- 
tion in the wind’s velocity becomes irregular and faintly marked. 
Hann has also examined the Avinds at Vienna, and found that AAfinds 
of a velocity not exceeding SO kilometres an hour show a mean 
diurnal increase from 11 kilometres at 6 A.M. to 16*8 at 1 p.m., but 
that Avinds of velocity exceeding 30 kilomotres an horn exliibit only 
a faintly marked and irregular iiici’ease of velocity during the day. 

In offering an explanation of this remarkable fact regard- 
iujg the diurnal variation in the velocity of the AAond in all 
climates, it is to be remarked tbat the minimum velocity 
occurs when terrestrial radiation and its effects are greatest, 
but the increase of the A'elocity closely follows the sun, 
and the maximum is reached nearer the time the sun 
crosses the meridian than perhaps any of the other rnn -rtTnyi , 
or minima of meteorology which are dependent on the 
sun’s diurnal course. It is also to be noted tbat the winds 
over the open sea are practically uninfluenced by solar 
and terrestrial radiation, for there the diurnal curve of 
variation in the force of the wind is all but a straight line. 
On nearing land, however, the wind’s force exhibits a 
diurnal curve of variation as distinctly marked as, and 
bearing a close resemblance to, the analogous curve of 
temperature ; while on the land itself these features 
become still more decidedly pronounced. Lastly, the 
amount of the diurnal variation of the temperature of the 
surface of the sea is less than a degree, whereas over all 
land surfaces the diurnal variation of the temperature is 
large, even where the ground is covered by vegetation, and 
enormously large over sandy wastes. 

From this it folloAvs that, so far as concerns any direct 
influence on the air it.self, solar and terrestrial radiation 
exercise no influence on the diurnal increase of the velocity 
of the air with the increase of its temperature, — or, if any 
influence at aU, such influence must be altogether insig- 
nificant, as is conclusively shoAvn by the wind observations 
of the “ Challenger ” over each of the five great oceans of 
the globe. The same observations show that on nearing 
land the Avind is everywhere greatly reduced in force. 
The retardation is greatest diirtng the hours when the daily 
temperature is at the minimum ; and it is particularly to 
be noted that, though the temperature rises considerably, 
no marked increase in the velocity sets in till about 9 a.m:,, 
when the temperature has begun to rise above the daily- 
mean. From this time the increase is rapid (see fig. 4} ; 
the maximum is reached sliortly after the period of strongest 
insolation ; and the velocity falls a little (but only a httle) 
during the next three to five hours, according to season, 
latitude, and position, and falls again to near the miTAirm im 
shortly after the hour when the temperature is at -the 
mean, Even at the maximum, the velocity near laud 
falls considerably short of the velocity which is steadily 
maintained over the open sea by night as well as by day. 

The period of the day when tho wind’s velocity is in- 
creased is practically limited to the hours when the tempera- 
ture is above the daily mean, and the influence of this 
higher temperature is to counteract to some extent the re- 
tardation of the wind’s velocity resulting from friction and 
from the viscosity of the air. The increase iu the diurnal 
velocity of the wind is in all probability due to the super- 
heating of the surface of the ground and to the consequent 
ascensional movement of the air, tending to counteract the 
effect of friction and of viscosity betAveen the lowermost 
stratum of the air and the ground. It is of importance 
in this connexion to keep in view the fact that in cloudy 
weather a temperature much higher than might have been 
supposed is often radiated from the clouds down upon the 
eartii’s surface,^ which accounts for the phenomenon of the 

^ Journal Meteorolog^Ual Soeietjf^ voL it p. 280. 
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diumal variation in the wind’s velocity occurring frequently 
also in cloudy weather. On the other hand, during the 
night, when .terrestrial radiation is proceeding, the tempera- 
ture of the surface falls greatly, and instead of an 
ascensional movement in the lower stratum of the air there 
is rather a tendency towards a descensional movement (if 
the wind be light there is an actual movement) of the 
lowest air stratum down the slopes of the .counl^; and 
since the friction between the wind and the surface of 
the earth is thereby increased the diurnal velocity of the 
wind falls to the minimum during these hours (see also 
p. 156). 

Among the most marked exceptions to the general rule 
of the diurnal distribution of wind force may be cited the 
bitterly cold furious blasts of wind encountered in narrow 
valleys in such mountainous regions as the Alps during 
clear and comparatively calm nights. These are simply 
the out-rush of the cold air poured into the upper basins 
of the valleys by the descensional currents from the slopes 
which the chUling effects of terrestrial radiation’ set in 
motion. On the other hand, the air of the valleys becomes 
heated and expands during the day, thus giving rise to a 
warm wind blowing up the valleys, which, on account of 
the vapour it carries with it from the lower levels, fre- 
quently covers the higher slopes and tops of the mountains 
with cloud and drizzling rain. 

Diumal Variation in the Direction of the Wind. — ^In all 
climates near seas and other large sheets of water, where 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure is tolerably equable, 
or the barometric gradient small, and the sun heat 
moderately strong, land and sea breezes are of daily 
occurrence. In such places a breeze from the sea gradually 
sets in in the morning, which gradually rises to a stiff 
breeze during the heat of the day and again towards 
evening sinks to a calm. Soon after this a breeze sets in 
from the land, blows strongly seaward during the night, 
and dies away in the morning, giving place to the sea 
breeze as before. These breezes are occasioned by the 
surface of the land being heated in a much higher degree 
than that of the sea during the day the air over the land 
being thereby made lighter ascends, and its place is 
supplied by tiie cooler air of the sea breeze drawn land- 
ward, and partly also by descending currents, as shown 
by the humidity observations of the “ Challenger,” which 
indicate increasing dryness when the sea breeze is strongest. 
Again during the night the temperature of the land and 
of the air over it faUs below that of the sea, and the air of 
the land thus becoming heavier and denser flows over the 
sea as a land breeze. As the best-marked and most fre- 
quentfy o<jcurrihg cases of the sea. breeze begia some 
distance out at sea and gradually approach the J^d, it-is 
very probable that, as suggesjted by Blanford, the ascend- 
mg heated air flows seaward as an upper current^ and that 
the increased barometric gradient thus caused lajjgely 
accounts for these breezes. 

Sea and knd breezes are thus determiaed by the relative ptisi- 
tions, of the land and its coasts, subject to a further modification 
arising from the rotation of the earth. Thus on the coast of the 
Gulf of Lyons the sea breeze from the south veers to eouth-west 
and dies away as a west wind, while the land breeze from the north 
^dually veers to- north-east and dies away as an east wind. On 
She coast of Algeria, 9n the other hand, the sea breeze veers from 
north to north-east and dies away in the east, whereas the south 
land breeze veers to soUth-weSt and dies away in tiie west Sea 
breezes also occur in such unsettled climates as that of Scotland, 
when the weather conditions are fevottrable, These conditions are 
presented when an anticyclone overspreads the country, Awth its 
accompanying fine settled weather, small variation in the distri- 
bution of atmospheric pressu^ dear skies, and consequently strong 
sunshine. Under these conditions the foHowiug are the veerings. <3 
the wind off the coast of Berwickshire. In the morning the wind is 
north-west till about 10 ^.m., when it veers to north, falling all the 
time till finally it sinks to a calm. A little be&re noon it springs up 


from north-east or east, veers to south-east from 2 to 3 p.m., where 
it continues till 7 p.m., about which time it veers to south and then 
south-west, diminishing in force and finally sinking to a calm. About 
sunset it springs up from west, veering to north-west during the 
night, where it continues till the following morning. The wind thus 
virtually makes tiie round of the compass, is strongest from north- 
west and south-east and weakest at north-east and south-west, being 
thus strongest when its course is perpeudiculai’ to the line of coast. 

The observations made by the “ Challenger ” in tho region of the 
north-east trades in 1873 show a small dimual variation in the 
direction of the wind, the variation being from E. 47° 6' N. at 2 
to 6 A.M. to E. 66“ N. at 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., the variation being 
thus 8“ 65' towards north during the hottest hours of the day. At 
Mauritius observatory, which is several miles from the sea, the 
daily period in the dfrection of the wind is from E. 22“ 16' S. 
at 4 A.M., being the most southerly point, to E. 7“ S. at 1 P.M,, 
and thence back to E. 22“ 16' S. at 4 A.M. The diumal varia- 
tion is 15“ 16', and thus the influence of the sun impresses on the 
wind at this observatory a more truly easterly character. 

At tbe Austi’ian naval station at Pola, near the head of the 
Adriatic, the daily variation in the direction of the wind is well- 
marked. Starting from a point east of south at 6 A.M., it gradually 
veers round to westward, the most westerly point, almost due west, 
being reached at 6 to 6 p.m., after which it gradually shifts back to 
its starting point in the morning. Here we have evidently a diumal 
wind-system different from that of the land and the sea breeze. 
Pola is situated near tbe south-western extremity of the peninsula 
of Istria, and the direction in the early morning of east by south is 
the direction the wind would take if a small anticyclone overspread 
the peninsula j and the direction from the west in mid afternoon 
is the direction the wind would have at Pola if tbe peninsula were 
occupied by a small cyclone with the lowest pressure in the centre. 
Now the influence of solar radiation is to form, through the 
ascending cument from the heated land, a diminution of pressure 
over the land, — in other words, what is essentially a cyclone. On 
the other hand, during the night the influence of terrestrial radia- 
tion is to generate, through me cooling of the land aud the air 
resting above it, a relatively higher atmospheric pressure iu the 
interior of the peninsula with its chai-acteristic system of out- 
blowing winds. 

At Coimbra, iu Julyl878, the diurnal variation of the wind’s dfreo- 
tion was from 'W. 49“ 87' N. at '2 to 6 A.M. to W. 83“ 16' N. 
at 4 to 6 P.M., the amount of the variation being thus 16° 22' in the 
direction of west. i.t Valentia, in the south-west of Ireland, during 
the summer months of 1878 the diurnal voiiation of tlie wind^ 
direction was from W. by S. at 7 to 9 a.m. to S.W. by 
"W. at 6 to 7 P.M. The variation was thus from a point nearly 
south to a point nearly south-west, or through nearly 45“ 
in the direction of west On the other hand, at Aberdeen 
during the same months of 1878, the diumal vaiiatiou of the 
wind's direction was from S.'W. at 6 to 7 a.m. to S. by E. at 12 
to 4 P.M., the variation being thus 66° from south-west in the 
direction of east through south. Attention is here drawn to the 
exaotij opposite ways in which tbe diumal veering or shifting of 
the wind takes places at Yalentia and Aberdeen, but particularly to 
the important circumstance that iu each cose the diurnal changes 
in the wind’s direction which actually occur are precisely those that 
would take place on the supposition that during the hottest hours 
of the day an ascensional movement of the air sots in from the 
heated lauds of the British Islands, and that an in-draught takes 
place all round, which with the descending cuiTenta makes good 
the loss caused by the np-draught. Thus then both the diumal 
increase in the wind’s velocity and the change in its direction 
which observation shows to take place during the hottest hours of 
the day are traced to the same cause, viz., the heating of the 
surface by the sun, the heating of the lowest stratum of air resting 
on tiie siraace, and the ascensional movements which are the neces- 
saiy result. 

It is instructive to note that at Nukuss, at some distance to the 
south of the ffea of Aral, where the summer direction of the wind is 
northerly, the north component is at the daily maximum at 4 p. M., 
having shifted into this direction from north-east, whore it is at 
9 A.M. Much or nearly everything remains to be done in working 
out tiiis problem in its practical details as one of the important 
elements of 'dimatology, with the view of aniving at some definite 
knowledge of the influence of physical configuration and different 
vegetable coverings of -the suri^ on radiation and on -^e velocity 
and direction of me wind. 

Dvwrml Variation m the Amotmt of Olovd. — Mists and 
fogs are visible vapours floating in tbe air near tbe surface 
of tbe eartb, and clouds are visible vapours at a consider- 
able beigbt. These forms of visible vapour are all produced 
by whatever lowers tbe temperature of tbe am below tbe 
dew point, — such m radiation from tbe molecules of tbe 
atmosphere towards tbe cold regions of apace, the simple 
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expansion of the air of ascending currents, the mixing of 
cold air with air that is warm and moist, and the cooling 
of the air in contact with the surface of the earth when its 
temperature has been lowered by nocturnal radiation. 

The forms of clouds are endless. Since clouds are 
subject to certain distinct modifications from the same 
causes which produce other atmospheric phenomena, the 
face of the sky may be regarded as indicating the operation 
of these causes, just as the face of man indicates his mental 
and physical states. Hence the importance of the study 
of clouds, and hence the necessity of a nomenclature of 
clouds as the basis of accurate and comparable observations. 
An adequate nomenclature of clouds is still a desideratum. 
Luke Howard’s classification, which continues to hold its 
ground as a provisional nomenclature, was proposed by 
him in 1803, and by it clouds are considered as divided 
into seven kinds. Of these, three are simple forms, the 
drrtts, the cumid'us^ and the stratus } and four intermediate 
or compound, the cirr(><umul'us, the cirro-stratus, the 
cwrmdo-stratm, and the mmulo-ciin'o-stratus, nimbus, or rain 
cloud. 

The cirrus cloud consists of wavy, parallel, or divergent 
filaments, which may increase in any or all directions. It 
is the cloud of the least density, the greatest elevation, and 
the greatest variety of figure. It is probable that the 
particles composmg it are minute crystals of ice or snow- 
flakes. -The cirrus is intimately connected with the great 
movements of the atmosphere \ and it is solely from the 
movements of the cirrus that we have any direct know- 
ledge of the upper currents of the atmosphere. In recent 
years much has been done, particularly by Professor 
Hildebrandsson of Upsala and Clement Ley, in investi- 
gating the relations of this cloud to storms and other 
changes of weather. 

The cumulus is the name applied to those convex or 
conical heaps of clouds which increase upwards from a 
horizontal base. They are generally of a very dense 
structure, are formed in the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and are carried along by the aerial current next 
the earth. They form the tops of the ascending currents 
which rise from the heated ground, and have a diurnal 
period so well marked that they are often named the 
“cloud of the day.” The form of stratus comprehends 
those mists and fogs which in the calm evening of a warm 
summer day make their appearance in the bottom of valleys 
and over low-lying grounds, and sometimes spread upwards 
over the surrounding country like an inundation j they 
have an equally well marked daily period, and are 
frequently called the “cloud of night.” The cirro- 
cumulus is made up of small roundish masses, lying near 
each other, and quite separated by intervals of sky. It 
may be considered as formed from the cirrus by the fibres 
of that cloud breaking, as it were, and collapsing into 
roundish masses, thus destroying the texture but retaining 
the arrangement of that cloud. This singularly beautifid. 
cloud is commonly known as a mackerel sky, and is of 
moat frequent occurrence during dry warm summer weather. 
The cirro-stratus consists of horizontal masses thinned 
towards the circumference, bent downwards or undulat- 
ing, and either separate or in groups. Since this cloud 
has great extent and continuity of substance, but little 
perpendicular depth or thickness, it is the cloud which 
most frequently fulfils the conditions for the phenomena 
of corouffi, Bol^ and lunar halos, parhelia or mock suns, 
and paraselense or mock moons. The cumulo-stratus 
is formed by the cirro-stratus blending with the cumulus, 
or spreading underneath it as a horizontal layer of vapour. 
The cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nimbus, is the well-known 
rain-cloud, which consists of a cloud or system of clouds 
from which rain is falling. At a considerable height a 


sheet of cirro-stratus cloud is extended, under which 
cumulus clouds drift from windward ; these rapidly in- 
creasing unite and appear to form one continuous grey 
mass from which the rain falls. The breaking up of the 
lower grey mass indicates that the rain will soon cease. 
When a rain-cloud* is seen at a distance, ciiri appear to 
shoot out from its top in aU directions; and it is observed 
that the more copious the rainfall the greater is the dis- 
play of cirri. The cirrus, ciiTO-cumulus, cirro-stratus, 
cumulo-stratus, and nimbus are connected more or less 
closely with the great atmospheric movements of the 
cyclone and anticyclone. In what follows here only the 
amount of sky covered will be taken into account, and not 
the species of cloud covering. 

The diurnal variation in the amoimt of cloud in the sky 
on the open sea is very smaU. The following are the means 
of two hundred and seventy-seven days’ observations on 
board the “Challenger,” stated in percentages of sky 
covered : — 

2 A.M. 59 10 A.M. 58 6 P.M. 67 

4 „ 59 SToon 66 8 „ 67 

6 „ 62 2 p.m. 58 10 „ 67 

8 „ 62 4 „ 69 Midnight 57 

Two maxima are here indicated, the one about or shortly 
after sunrise and the other in the early part of the 
afternoon ; and two minima, the one at noon and the other 
from sunset to midnight. The difference between the 
extremes is only 6 per cent, of the sky. 

At Batavia the daily maximum is from. 6 to 11 p.M., and the 
minimum from 8 to 11 am., the extremes being 62 per cent- at 
9 A.M. and 69 per cent, at 7 p.M.,-— a difference of 17 per cent. Of 
four daily observations at Mauritius, the maximum is 60 per cent 
at 1 P.M. and the minimum 38 per cent, at 6 A.M. At Coinrhra, 
observations of clouds have been made five times daily, and six 
years’ results give the maximum 63 per cent, at 9 P.M. and the 
minimum 52 per cent, at 9 a.m. At this place, during July and 
August, the greatest amount of cloud occui’s at 6 p.m., and in these 
months the rainfall at Coimbra is very small. The minimum is 
more pronounced at 0 a.m. than at any other period; in winter 
this ^ase occurs about four hours later. At the continental 
situation of Tienna, during the warm months of the yeai' the maxi- 
mum is at 2 P.M., with a secondary maximum about 6 A.M., and 
the minimum from 10 P.M. to 2 A.M. ; but during the cold months 
the maximum is at 6 A.M. and the minimum during the evening 
and night. In the Eocky Mountains, the chief maximum, 57 per 
cent., IS at 3 P.M. , with a secondary one 30 per cent, at 5 A.M. ; and 
the chief Tninimn-m 20 at S A.M. and a secondary one 29 at 11 P.M. 
At Helsingfora the maximum of cloud occurs from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m,, 
and the -miTiimTiTn from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Much yet remains to be done with regard to the 
determination of the diurnal variation of cloud, but from 
tile above one or two deductions of a general character 
may be drawn. A maximum occurs in the morning and 
continues till shortly after the sun has risen, and this 
TnaxiTnuTTi is more decidedly pronounced over the open sea 
than over land. Its appearance is without a doubt due to 
the general cooling of the atmosphere through its whole 
height by terrestrial radiation, and its disappearance to 
the heating of the air, which commences about sunrise. 
Then follows one of the dimmal minima, which continues 
till midday, or a little later ; in other words, it continues 
till, owing to the diurnal heating of the air by the sun, 
the ascending current has fairly set in. The period of 
this ascending current marks the second maximum, which 
during the warmer months is larger than the morning 
Tnn.TnTnuTn over land. The cumulus is the characteristic 
cloud of this maximum. These clouds are merely the 
summits of the ascending currents which rise from the 
heated land, where the aqueous vapour is condensed in 
cloud hy the expansion which takes place with increase of 
height. 

These cumulns clouds throw a not unimportant light on 
the behaviour of the ascending currents which rise from 
I the surface when heated by the sun, — ^inasmiush as they , 
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point to tlie fact that the ctirrent ascending from the 
surface is broken up and thereafter grouped into separate 
well-defined ascending currents, which are marked out and 
overtopped by these cumuli; and further it is probable, 
from their well-defined position, that ^the air composing 
the ascending currents is not only warmer but also more 
humid than the air in the clear interspaces at the same 
heights. It may also be regarded as highly probable that 
it is down through these clear interspaces iihat the descend- 
ing air-filaments shape their course in their way to take 
the place of the air-molecules that ascend from the heated 
surface of the earth. 

The secondary minhnum occurs from about sunset 
onwards during the time of the p.m. maximum of atmo- 
spheric pressure. , In a highly saturated atmosphere, which 
is so characteristic a feature of many tropical climates at 
certain seasons, this time of the day is remarkable for the 
amount of cloud; and it is during those seasons and hours 
that heat-hghtniug, or lightning without thunder, attains 
its annual and diurnal maximum period, which is from six 
to eight hours later than that of thunderstorms. The 
morning maximum, shortly before and after sunrise, has 
two quite distinct and characteristic clouds accompanying 
it. One of these is the cumulo-stratus, which is a con- 
sequence of the cooling of the atmosphere through all its 
height by nocturnal radiation. As the colouring of the 
cloudlets is often singularly fine, it has been a favourite 
theme with poets of all ages and climes. The other, which 
results from the cooling of the surface of the earth by 
terrestrial radiation and thence of the lower stratum of 
the atmosphere, is quite difEerent, being a low creeping 
mist, appearing first in low-lying situations, and gradually 
extending upwards as the temperature falls. Fog is a 
weh-known form of this cloud, having its diurnal maximum 
in the morning and early part of the day. 

Diurnal Variation in the Amount of the Rainfall. — 
From the sixteen years during which hourly observations 
of the rainfall were made at Batavia Dr Bergsma has given 
a table showing the diurnal variation, of which the follow- 
ing shows how much per cent. , of the total daily amount 
fell every two hours : — 

Midt. to 2 A.M. 8*7 I 8 A.M.tolO A.M. 6-5 4 p.m. to6 p.m. 18-6 

2 AM.,, 4 „ 6-4 10 „ „ Noon 6-S 6 „ „8 „ 10-6 

4 „ 6 „ 6-1 I Noon,, 2 P.M. 9-6 8 ,, „ 10 „ 7-4 

6 „ „8 „ 6-2 ' 2 P.M.,, 4 „■ 12-2 10 „ „ Midt. 87 

The diurnal curve of rainfall is thus very distinctly 
marked at Batavia. The mi-m'mnm is from 6 to 10 a.m:, 
and the maximum from 2 to 6 p.m., — 10*7 per cent, falling 
dmciag the four hours ending 10 A.M:., but 25-7 percent, 
in the four hours ending 6 p.m. 

The obaervations were arranged and averaged by Dr Bergsma 
with the view of seeing bow far the phases of the moon influence 
the rainfall. The reianlts for the eight phases of the moon, 
beginning with new moon, showing the mean amount of rain in 
twenty-four bourn during the sevSnteen years ending 1880, are 
these;— 0-243, 0-236, 0'1»3, 0-181, 0-212, 0'188, 0-189, and 0-203, 
and daily mean 0-206 inch. The influence of the moon’s phases 
on the rainfall at Batavia is thus quite decided from these seventeen 
years; for, while the mean daily rainfall is 0-206 inch, it rises at 
roll moon to 0-243 inch, from which time it gradually falls to 
O'lSl inch at the third octant, rises to 0-212 inch at the fourth 
ociAnt, falls again to 0-183 inch at the fifth octant, and finally 
rises to the maximum at the time of new tnoon. 

At Coimbra, where the. rainfall has been observed every two 
hours for the six yMrS ending 1881, the means show a mi-niTunm 
of 8*08 inches from midnight to 2 AjM., a -nnaTrimti-m of 4*08 inches 
from 2 to 4 A.M., a second minimum of 8-20 inches from 10 am. 
to -noon, and a second maximum from 2 to 4 p.m. These four 
phases of the rainfall are pretty , nearly accordant with the four 
phases of the baxometrio pressure, the maximum periods bong 
near the times of miTn'TnuTn pressure, and the jninimnm pedoda 
near the times of maximum pressure. The rainfall at Plulaaelphia 
shows a decided maximum at 6 p.m. and TniTn'uiuTn at 8 a.m. At 
Tlenna during’ the summer half of the yeai- there are three TuaYima 
and three minima in the curve of the daily r ainfall , the chief 


Tnn-xiTnnm , which is nearly double of each of the other two, 
occurring from 2 to 4 p.m,, and the chief minimum from 8 to 6 
A-M. At this place the number of hours of rain has been recorded, 
showing two maximum periods, the first from 2 to 8 am. and the 
second from 4 to 7 p.m. Since the time of maximum amount 
indicates a number of hours for the fall under the mean of the day, 
it follows that the showei-a from 2 to 4 p.m. are often very heavy. 
At Prague the chief maximum is from 2 to 6 p. M. and the minimum 
from 1 to 6 A.M. At Zechen the maximum is from 2 to 7 p.m., 
with a secondary maximum from 6 to 8 A,M., and the minimum 
from midnight to 4 A. M. At Bern the maximum fall is from 7 P. M. 
to midnight. Twenty-one years’ observations at Calcutta show 
the maximum occurrence of rainfall during the rainy season from 
June to October to be from 11 a.m. to 6 p. M. , the absolute maximum 
being from 2 to 8 p.m. and the minimum from 9 p.m. to 1 am,; 
and daring the hot dry season from March to May the maximum is 
from 6 to 9 P.M. , and the TniTiinnnn from midnight to 9 A.M, 

The data already collected show the general occurrence 
of a diurnal maYimuTn from about 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m,, and 
this feature of the curve is partieularly well seen in the 
rainfall of continental climates during ihe summer half of 
the year. A marked diminution of the rainfall is very 
generally observed from about sunset to midnight, when 
the diurnal amount of cloud in many climates falls to the 
miniTntim, and the evening maximum of atmospheric 
pressure takes place. The time of the morning minimum 
pressure from about 2 to 6 a.m. is, curiously, strongly 
marked in some places with an increase, while in others it 
is M strongly marked with a diminution, in the rainfall. 
The “ Challenger ” observations show that the occurrence 
of rain on the open sea is inversely as the temperature, 
684 days’ observations giving 96 cases from 9 to 4 p.m., 
and 135 from midnight to 2 a.m., these being the minimum 
and TnaximTim periods. 

Diurnal Yat^ion of Thunderstorms . — It has just been 
remarked tiiat a prominent feature of the diurnal i-ainfall 
in continental climates during the summer months is the 
increased rainfall from about 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and tire 
Vienna observations point to unusually heavy falls occur- 
ring at these hours. This is caused by the rains which 
accompany the thunderstorms of these regions. The 
following table gives for the hours of the day the times of 
occurrence of thunderstorms at Ekaterinburg in the Ural 
Mountains during the fourteen years ending 1872 : — 



Apill. 

Mny. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Voar. 

Midnight to 1 A.M 



5 

6 

6 


16 

1 A.M. 

„ 2 „ 



1 

6 

2 


8 

2 „ 

., 8 „ 



1 

4 

1 


6 

3 „ 

„ 4 „ 



1 

2 

8 


6 

4 „ 

„ 6 



2 

1 

1 


4 

5 „ 

6 „ 



3 

8 



6 

6 

7 „ 



2 

3 



6 

7 ,, 

„ 8 „ 

i 


5 

2 

2 


10 

8 „ 

„ 9 „ 

1 


4 

4 

1 


10 

» » 

M 10 „ 

1 


6 

7 

6 


19 

10 „ 

„ 11 

1 


8 

12 

4 


26 

11 

„ Noon, 

1 

2 

14 

30 

6 

1 

63 

Noon 

„ 1 P.M 

8 

4 

19 

25 

6 

4 

60 

1 P.M. 

„ 2 „ 

2 

8 

21 

29 

12 

2 

74 

2 „ 

„ 8 

8 

10 

22 

36 

16 

4- 

89 

8 „ 

„ 4 „ 

8 

6 

26 

46 

20 

1 

101 

4 „ 

„ 6 „ 1 

2 

6 

24 

38 

9 


73 

6 

6 „ ' 

1 

6 

26 

30 

11 

"2 

76 

6 „ 

„ 7 „ 

2 

7 

16 

20 

10 


64 

7 „ 

„ 8 „ 

2 

5 

16 

20 

9 


62 

8 „ 

„ 9' „ 

2 

6 

14 

14 

6 


42 

9 „ 

„ 10 „ 

2 

S 

8 

10 

6 

"i 

, 29 

10 „ 

11 

... 

1 

6 

6 

6 


18 

11 » 

Midnight... 


1 

7 

6 

8 


22 

j Suma 

27 

IT 

266 

861 

144 

16 

866 


Hence the thunderstorms at this place have a diurnal 
period as strongly marked as any other meteorological 
phenomena, and in this , respect Ekaterinburg is fairly 
representative of extratropical. continental climates during 
summer. For the fourteen years no thunder occurred 
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during tke six months from October to March. The mean 
of the six hottest months shows the iriaxitmiTn to take 
place from 3 to 4 p.m. and the minimum from 4 to 5 A.M., 
these being the times of occurrence of the two min im fl. of 
pressure. At this season, however, the morning minimum 
pressure is but faintly marked in such climates as those of 
Siberia. During the twelve hours from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
when the temperature is above the daily mean, 717 of the 
whole number occurred, thus leaving only 139 for the 
twelve hours when the temperature is below the daily 
mean. The great majority of the thunderstorms occur 
during the part of the day when the ascensional movement 
of the air from the heated ground takes place, and they 
attain the maximum when the temperature and this 
upward movement are also at the maximum. Owing to 
the westerly winds from the Atlantic which prevail over 
Europe and western Siberia during summer, the maximum 
rainfall of the year occurs over this extensive region in this 
season ; and the importance and significance of the inquiry 
into this element of climate lie in the fact that the greater 
portion of the summer rains is discharged over these regions 
by the thunderstorm. The “ Challenger ” observations on 
the open sea show the maximum occurrence of thimder- 
storms to be from 10 p.m. to 8 A.M., 22 being observed 
during these ten hours and 10 during the other fourteen 
hours of the day, — a result which suggests that over the 
ocean terrestrial radiation is more powerful than solar 
radiation in causing vertical disturbances in the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric vapour and ascending currents thus play 
an important part in the history of these thunderstorms. 
Where the climate is dry and rainless, like that of Jerusalem 
in summer, thunder is altogether unknown. On the other 
hand, where during a particular season an anticyclone with 
its vast descending current in the centre remains over a 
region, as happens over the centre of the old continent 
during the winter, over that region thunder is equally 
unknown during that season. Eiuiher, in such places as 
Lisbon and Coimbra, where the summer rainfall is small 
and its occurrence infrequent, thunderstorms become less 
frequent, and the hours of their occurrence are later in the 
day than they are before and after the dry season. 

The thunderstorms at Mauritius call for special notice. There 
are two maxima in the diiu-nal ciuwe, the larger from noon to 4 
P.M. and the smaller from 3 to 6 A. M., which are near the times of 
the barometric minima ; and tu'o minima, from 9 p.m. to 1 am. 
and fi:om 8 to 10 am., these being near the times of the barometiio 
maxima. But the important pomt as regai-ds the thunderstorms 
of Mauritius is that for twelve yeare none were recorded in June 
and July, one only in August, one iu September, and three in 
October. The annual period of the thunderstorms of this island 
extends from near the end of October to the middle of May, or 
dm'ing the time of the gi-eatest rainfall, practically none occurring 
during the rest of the year. But rain continues to fall dming 
the four mouths of no thunder, the mean monthly rainfall being 
then about 2 inches, falling, however, in September to 1’37 
inches. During these four months, therefore, there is iu the air 
the aq^ueous vapour, and, these hei^ dry months, there is the 
condition of ascending cuiTents. There appears, however, to 
be then wanting another element which seems essential to 
the electiical manifestations of the thunderstorm, vix., the con- 
ditions which give masses of desceuding cold air along with 
the ascending cuiTent of warm moist air, During the months 
when thunder is of no unusual occiu’rence the high pressure of Asia 
repeatedly advances, as Dr Meldmm has pointed out, close on 
Mauritius ; and so frequently is this the case that ho considera the 
belt of calms between the two trade winds to stretch in a slanting 
direction from Madagascar to Cleylon. As long as this state of 
things occurs with more or less fi’equency, the conditions of a 
descending cold current of large volume are provided, and thunder- 
storms occur. But during June, July, August, and September, 
when atmospheric pressure is low in Central Asia, and there is an 
unbroken increase of pressure from Asia southwards to Mauritius, 
and while Maiuitius remains in the heart of the south-east trades, 
the conditions of descending cold cun-ents of any considerable 
volume are not present, and thunder is there unsown at that 
season. 


Now in situations which afford the three conditions of aqueous 
vapour, ascending cun’ents, and descending cold currents, whilst 
the diurnal and annual peiiods are quite distinctly marked, the 

S heuomena are more uniformly distributed through the houra of the 
ay and months of the year than elsewhere. Pola and Fiume, at 
the head of the Adriatic, being shut in and encompassed by lofty 
Alps, are illustrations. At Fiume the greater maximum occurs 
from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. and the smaller from 2 to 4 AM., and the 
minima firom 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. and 5 to 9 a.m. While during the 
twelve hours the temperature is above the mean of the day from 
May to September the number of the thunderstorms here was 245 
for the nine years ending 1879, the number duiOM the twelve 
hours the temperature is under the mean was 185. The compara- 
tively lai'ge number during the colder hours of the night is no doubt 
due to the warm moist atmosphere of this confined sea and the 
close proximity of the Alps, 

There is still another set of conditions favouiing the develop- 
ment of thunderstorms in certain climates which the observations 
made at Stykkisholm in the north-west of Iceland illustrate. 
During the fourteen years ending 1879 there occuired here twenty- 
three thunderatorms, but there was only one in the sir warm 
months from April to September ; in other words, the thunder- 
storms of this ehmate are essentially winter phenomena. Further, 
of the twenty-three lioui-s in which they occun-ed, only three were 
at a time of the day when the sun was above the horizon, viz., 
twice in March and once in. September ; in other words, the thunder- 
storms of Stykkisholm are nocturnal phenomena. It is instructive 
to observe that in the north and north-west of Scotland thunder 
occurs most frequently during the night and in winter, whereas in 
central, sorrthem, and eastern districts it occurs most frequently 
during the day and in summer, — the thunderstorms in. the former 
case approximating in type to those of Iceland and in the latter 
to those of Ekatejmburg. A little reflexion shows that in north- 
western Europe it is during winter and during night that warm 
moist aacendrng and cold dry descending currents are most fire- 
quently brought iirto close proximity during the great Atlantic 
storms of the season; and it rs at the changes of wind, hunridity, 
and temperature accompanying the passage of the centres of the 
cyclones that the thunder pe^ are heard. On the other hand, 
in the east and south of Scotland it is during the hot months 
of the year’ that these ascending columirs of warm moist air and 
descending columns of cold dry air are most frequently brought 
together, and there, accovdiugly, thunder with the heavy rains 
wlrich accompany it is of most fi^equent occurrence frrom 11 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. frx)m May to September Inese essentially different types 
of thunderstorms have been classed by Mohn as heat thunderstorms 
and cyclonic thunderstorms. 

Griven an initial difierence of electric potential, it is easy 
to understand from the efiects which follow the sudden 
extraordinary condensations of the aqueous vapour that 
take place how the most violent thunderstorms are pro- 
duced, The difficulty is to account for the production of 
the iriitifl.1 difference of electric potenti^ — ^how, for 
exanaple, in the same great aerial current of tiie south-west 
monsoon, this difference of potential is produced in the 
molecules of aqueous vapour at Calcutta but not in the 
aqueous vapour at Mauritius, It is to the physicist that 
‘meteorologists still look for the explanation. 

Diw'Tial Period in the Occurrence of the Whirlvrind, 
Waterspout, Dust Storm, and Tornado. — Whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, dust storms, and tornadoes are essentially the 
same, differing from each other only in their dimensions, 
their intensity, or the degree in which the moisture is con- 
densed into visible vapour, while the hailstorm and the 
rainstorm are simply the manner and degree of the pre- 
cipitation accom] 3 anying them. In several important 
respects they differ widdy and radically from cyclones (see 
Atm:osphere, vol. iii. p. 33). The largest tornadoes are 
of so decidedly smaller dimensions when compared with 
the smallest cyclones as to admit of no shading of the one 
into the other. Cyclones occur at all hours of the day 
and night, whereas whirlwinds and tornadoes show a 
diurnal period as distinctly marked as any in meteorology. 
Finally, cyclones take place under conditions which involve 
unequal atmospheric pressures or densities at the same 
heights of the atmosphere, due to inequaliti^ in the 
geographical distribution of temperature and htunidiiy ; but 
whirlwinds occur where for the time the air is unusually 
warm or moist, and where consequently temperature and 
XVI. — 17 
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Humiditj dimmist with height at an abnormally rapid rate. 
Cyclones are thus phenomena resulting from a disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the atmosphere considered horizon- 
tally, but whirlwinds and tornadoes have their origin in a 
vertical disturbance of atmospheric equilibrium. 

Among the most remarlcable of the tornado-swept regions of the 
globe are certain portions of the United States ; and to the examina- 
tion of these the meteorological service of the States has given 
special attention by a systematic, careful, and minute observation 
of the attendant phenomena and tho destructive effects. The 
tornadoes of the last eighty-seven years, mimhering about six 
hundred, have been classed under the diffei'ent States where they 
are reported to have occurred, and fig. 5 shows this relative distribu- 


tion over the States. The areas of greatest frequency are at long 
distances from each other. That part of the great basin lying 
west of the Mississippi, including the States of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, is the region in which tornadoes are most 
frequent. Tornadoes oceiir at all seasons, being most frequent, 
however, from April to September, and least frequent in December 
and January. 

The hour of occurrence of one hundred and sixty-two of the 
tornadoes is given in the official report as follows 
Midi to 2 A.M. 2 

2 A.M. ,, 4 5 

4 „ „ 6 3 

6 „ „ 8 „ 4 

Thus the diurnal period of tornadoes is analogous to tho period 


8 A.M. to 10 A.M. 1 
10 ,, ,, Noon 7 
Noon ,, 2 p.M, 13 
2 p.m.,, 4 ,, 47 


4 p.m. to 6 P.M. 52 
6 ,, 5, 8 ,, 17 
8 ,, „ 10 ,, 7 

10 ,, ,, Midi i 



hr temperature, wind velocity, and thunderstorms. The atnio- 
ipheric conditions which appear invariably to precede the formation 
)f the toniado are violent contrasts of temperature and humidity 
mmediately to the north and south of the path to he traversed by 
die storm. It is highly interesting to observe from fig. 5 that the 
'egion of most frequent occurrence of tornadoes is the region 
where a large number of the eyeloTie.s of the United States appear 
to originate (and the same region Loomis has shown to he xemark- 
rble for violent contrasts of temperature occurring within limited 
spaces ; arid, times), and that, as appears in the regions of the 
Alleghanies, they decrease in frequency with height. 

[Fig. 6 shows the waterspout in difiEerent aspects. A 
black cloud covers the sky, from which a projection is let 
iown in the form of an inverted cone, as at A, which 
mntinues to increase and extend downwards. The sea 
mmediately beneath is soon thrown into violent agitation, 
showing that the wMrling movement which began in the 
slouds has extended to the sea, and is doubtless continuous 
hroughout, though the portion of the column from A 
town wards is not yet made apparent by the condensation 
)f its contained vapour into cloud. As the whirling move- 
nent of the column becomes more intensely developed, the 
ucreased rapidity of the gju’atious brings about increased 
arefaction of tbe air within, with the inevitable result of 
ncreased condensation of the vapour into cloud downward. 
?he protrusion of the cloud and its extension downwards 
re thus not due to the descent of vapour from the clouds, 
ut to the visible condensation of the vapour of the spirally 
sceiiding air-currents arising from an increasing rarefac- 
Lon due solely to the accelerated rate of the gyrations, the 


condensation being analogous to that of the cloud seen in 
exhausting an air-pump. 

Under each of the columns of fig. 6 the surface of the 
sea is seen to be m’ore or less heaped up, as well as in 
violent agitation, showing that atmospheric pressure 
immediately under the gyrating columns is less than it is 
all round. On land, when the tornado passes directly 
over a dwelling house or other closed building, it often 
happens that the whole building, walls and roof, is thrown 
outward with great violence, the wreckage presenting the 
appearance of a sudden explosion, proving that atmospheric 
pressure outside the building was instantaneously and 
largely reduced, and the building shattered to fragments 
by the expansion of the air within. It is in this way that 
the tornado does some of its most dreadful work. 

The wind of the tornado reaches a velocity probably 
never equalled in cyclones. During the Ohio tornado of 
Pebruary 4, 1842, large buildings were lifted entire from 
their foundations, carried Several rods through the air, and 
then dashed to pieces. Some of the fragments being carried 
distances of 7 and 8 miles ; and largo oaks nearly 7 feet in 
girth were snapped across like reeds. This tornado swept 
on its course at the rate of 34 miles an hour, and at one 
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place did its fearful work in the brief space of a minute. 
The tornado which passed over Mount Carmel (lUinoia), 
June 4, 1877, swept ofE the spire, vane, and gilded ball of 
the Methodist church, and carried it bodily 16 miles to 
north-eastward. The velocity of the ascending currents 
which kept this heavy object suspended in the air for 15 
or 20 miles must have been very great. 

Of the tornadoes the progressive courses of which were 
recorded, 310 advanced towards N.E., 38 towards S.E., 16 
towards E.N.E., 14 towards E., 7 towards K.KE., 5 towards 
E.S.E., and 3 towards S.S.E. The course is thus always 


Fig. 8. — ^Forms of Waterspouts. 

towards some easterly direction, the great majority being 
towards the north-east. The velocity of their onward 
movement varied from 12 to 60 miles an hour, the average 
being 30 nules an hour. The time occupied in passing a 
particular spot varied from 10 seconds to half an hour, 
the mean time being nearly six minutes and a half. The 
width of the path of destruction marked with debris and 
other relics of the violence of the tornado varied from 40 
to 10,000 feet, the average being 362 yards. The direction 
of the whirling movement of the tornado was invariably from 
right to left, or the opposite of the movement of the hands 
of a watch, resembling in this respect the vorticose move- 
ment of cyclones in the northern henaisphere. The passage 
of the tornado cloud is often described as accompanied 
with remarkable noises, which observers variously charac- 
terize as terrible, deafening, a terrific crash, the roar of a 
thousand trains of cars, or the uproarious din of innumer- 
able pieces of machinery. 

The usual position of the gyrating columns of cloud is 
vertical; but occasionally a curving form or slanting 
direction is assumed. It is probable that to these latter 
forms many stationary or slowly moving dangerous squalls 
are to be referred, which spring up with unexpected 
suddenness in lakes and arms of Sie sea in mountainous 
regions. 

The dust storm of India, Arabia, and Africa is a well- 
marked type of the whirlwind. Previous to the outbreak 
of a dust ^orm the air is unusually calm and sultry, just 
as happens in the case of the tornado. The simplest form 
of the dust storm is that of a tall aerial column of sand 
moving onwards, and drawing into itself, as it whirls round 
in its course, dust and other light bodies within the sweep 


of the strong air-currents which blow along the surface of 
the ground and converge vorticosely round the base of the 
column. A form commonly seen is shown in fig. 7, which 
represents several dust columns grouped together, each 
whirling independently round its own axis with incurving 
air-currents at the base, while the whole group of columns 
is borne bodily forward, and presents striking aspects as 
the forms and relative positions of the columns are changed. 
The importance of the observations made on dust storms 
as leading to a correct understanding of the whirlwind 
consists in this that it affords conclusive evidence that 
there is a strong inflow of the 
air along the surface of the 
ground aU round vorticosely 
towards the base of the whirl- 
wind, and that these same in- 
flowing air-currents afterwards 
ascend through the ah along 
the central axis of the whirl- 
wind, carrying with them the 
evidence of their ascent in the 
visible sohd particles of dust, 
sand, and other light objects 
they whirl up with them in 
their ascending course. 

Owing to the extreme dryness 
of the air-currents involved in 
the dust storm, the rarefaction 
generated by the rapidity of the 
gyrations is insufficient to pro- 
duce condensation of the aqueous 
vapour in the interior of the 
column. Quite different, how- 
ever, is it with waterspouts and 
tornadoes, where, in the great 
majority of cases, the air near 
the surface before being drawn 
into the ascending vortex is of 
a high temperature and near the point of saturation. 
From the extreme rarefaction to which these air-currents 
are subjected, owing to their sudden ascent in a rapidly 
gyrating column, excessive condensation follows, with an 
aqueous precipitation at times so astonishing that it can 
only be fittingly 
described as an 
aerial torrent of 
solid water, or an 
aerial avalanche 
of hail and ice. 

Certain tracts 
of the ocean in- 
cluded within 

what may be 
called permanent 
anticyclones, or 
where atmo- 

spheric pressure 
is higher thR.Ti all 
round, are char- 
acterized by an 
absence or com- 
parative absence 
of rain. These 
regions are also 
remarkable for 
dear skies and 
strong sun heat, 
ring between or in the vicinity of (grdoaes are characterized 
by dry air and clear skies, and it is under these conditions 
t^t the Strongest sun heat is felt. When, as repeatedly 




Fig 7. — Dust Storm. 

Similarly small anticydonic areas occur- 
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iuLppens in the warmer montlis of the year, anticyclones 
remain practically stationary for some time, the lowermost 
strata of the air become abnormally heated, — thus bringing 
about a vertical disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmo- 
sphere out of which whirlwinds origiuate. It is under these 
conditions that white squalls or fair-weather whirlwinds 
occur, the originating cause of this special form being the 
great dryness of the air due to its place in the anticyclone, 
and the abnormally rapid diminution of temperature and 
humidity with height owing to the strong insolation through 
the clear dry atmosphere. The clouds accompanying the 
white squaUs are at a great height, but the commotion fl-nd 
boiling of the sea under them and following them as they 
drift onwards show that the squalls are true whirlwinds, 
the vapour column of the waterspout not being formed 
solely on account of the extreme dryness of the air which 
ascends the columns. The white squall accompanies fine 
weather, and its appearance is sudden, its duration brief, 
and its destructive power at times so dreadful that it has 
been known to strip a ship of every sail and mast in a few 
seconds, and leave it rolling a helpless log amidst the 
tremendous sea which follows it. In sailing through such 
regions a close lookout should be made, particularly when 
the weather looks singularly fine, the sMes beautifully 
clear, the air calm or nearly so, and the temperature and 
moistoe of the air on board the vessel noticeably high. 

Diimud Period of Sail. — The hail here referred to is 
round, hard, and compact, and in the form of clear or 
granular ice, the hailstones sometimes being found when 
broken across to be composed of alternate layers of these 
two states of ice. The following figures show the number 
of times it has occurred during the diOEerent hours of the 
day at Coimbra during the last six years : — 

Midt.to2A.ic 0 8A.ii.to 10 A. M. 3 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 8 

2a.m:. „ 4 „ 1 10 „ „ JiToon 20 6 „ „ 8 „ 1 

^ i> S ,, 2 Noon „ 2 p.M. 16 8 „ „ 10 „ 0 

8 II I, 8 „ 1 2r.M.„ 4 „ 18 10 „ „ Midt 0 

A diurnal period is thus well-marked at Coimbra, where 
forty-eight out of the fifty-nine cases have occurred from 
10 A.]i£. to 4 p.M. This period is essentially the same as 
those calculated for a large number of places in representa- 
tive climates, care having been taken to limit the inquiry 
to^ the particular hail described above. The important 
point to be noticed in the diurnal period of hq .i1 is that the 
time of maximum is about two hours earlier than the 
m axi mum period of thunderstorms. The mfl.xiTrmTn period 
for the thunderstorm is when the ascending current from 
the heated land is at its greatest , force for the day ; but 
the maxtnT n m period for hail is some time before the 
ascending current has fully established itself, or at. that 
time of the day when the vertical disturbance of the 
atmosphere is greatest, — ^in other words, when atmospheric 
temperature and vapour fall with height at a much greater 
rate than the normal. In the higher latitudes hail falls 
almost exclusively during the warmer months of the year. 
In regions where the summer climate is practically rainless 
no hail falls ; and where the rainfall is small and at distant 
intervals few cases of hail occur. Thus at Coimbra, where 
little rain falls in summer, hail was recorded as having 
fallen only once m the six years during the four dry hot 
months from June to September. 

All hail is probably connected immediately with whirl- 
winds, more or lew developed; and it is when the hail- 
jstorinis one of the phenomena attendant on the tornado or 
•on a great thunderstorm that it assumes its most destruc- 
tive form. The theory of the formation of bg jl has been 
stated by IFerrel in his M&^e&rologiccil Researches fcrr ihjt Use 
of the Coast Pilot, part ii. p. 86; The vapour carried aloft 
by the gyrations of the tornado is below a certain height 
condensed into cloud and rain, but above tiiat hei^t into 


snow. Let the raindrops formed below be carried up into 
the snow region by the powerful ascending currents of the 
tornado and be kept suspended there a little while, and they 
become frozen into haol. If now these be thrown quite 
outside the gyrations of the tornado, they fall to the earth 
as a shower of compact homogeneous hailstones of clear 
ice of ordinary size. If, however, they are caught in the 
descent and carried in toward the vortex by the inflowing 
currents on all sides, they are again rapidly carried aloft 
into the freezing region. A number of such revolutions 
of ascent and descent may be made before they fall to the 
earth. 'While high up in the snow region, the hailstones 
receive a coating of snow; but, while traversing the region 
lower down where rain yet unfrozen is carri^ up, tiiey 
receive a coating of solid ice. Thus alternate coatings of 
snow and ice are received, and the number of each sort 
indicates the number of revolutions described before the 
hailstones fell to the ground. When the nucleus is com- 
posed of compact snow, as is generally the case, the 
hailstone had its origin high np in the snow region as a 
small ball of snow, or soft hail {Oraupel in German and 
g7'^l in French) ; but when it is composed of clear ice 
throughout it was formed in the rain region, carried up 
into ^6 snow region and there frozen, and immediately 
afterwards fell to the ground. 

Monthly, Annual, and IreegxhiAEly RsouEEtNa 
Phenomena. 

The Temperature of the Sea. — Figs. 8 and 9, represent- 
ing the distribution of the temperature of the surface 
water of the ocean for the two extreme months February 
and August, are reproduced chiefly from The Wind md 
Curr^ Charts for Padjui, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans, 
published by the British Admiralty iu 1872. 

In February (fig. 8) the tempeivture of the surface of the sea faHn 
to the annual mroimum over the northern hemisphere, and rises 
to the maximum in the southern hemisphere. The course of tlie 
iaothennals more closely follows the latitudes in the Pacific, Indian, 
and South Atlantic Oceans ; but the divergence from the latitudes 
is gi-eat and striking over the North Atlantic. The wider and more 
open the ocean the more does the distribution of the teniperaturo 
approach the normal; and the more confined the ocean the grealer 
is the divergence from the normal. The key to the anomalous 
distribution of the temperature of the ocean is furnished by .tlio 
charts of the ilistiibution of atmospheric pressure and the prevailing 
winds of the globe. So far as observation has gone it would appear 
that the surface currents are practically altogether caused by tiro 
prevailing winds over the respective oceans, subject to such doiloxions 
m their courses as are occasioned by the land. 

In the aouthem hemisphere the currents on the west side of the 
Indian Ocean flow southwards along the east coast of Africa, and, 
since the currents here pass from lower to higher latitudes, the 
temperature along the whole extent of this coast is raised consider- 
ably above tbe normal. On the other hand, since the cui-rents on 
the. west coast of Africa flow from south to north— in other words, 
from higher to lower latitudes — the ocean currents which impinge 
oil this coast have a temperature much under the noiTnal. The 
winds and currents on the coasts of South America are irrecissly 
analogous to those of Africa, and the distribution of the temperature 
of the sea is also mmilar. The tempemtore of the ocean on the east 
coast of that continent is for the same latitudes everywhere higher* 
than on the west coast. Even in the smaller continent of Australia 
the same law holds good. 

' In the northern; hemisphere a different distribution of the tem- 
perature of the sea is seen at this season. In the Atlantic the tem- 
perature is very much higher on the west of Europe than on the 
^t of America. On tbe east of Ammica from Wilmington to 
Boston occur the most rapid transitions in the mean temperatm’e of 
the ocean anywhere on the globe, the temperature fallixig in that 
short distance from 70® to SO", whereas on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic these rsothermals pass Cape Verd Islands and Spitzbergen 
respective^. In the winter mon&s the pi’evailing winds of the 
cast mde of North America are north-westerly, whilst in the centi-al 
and eastern portion of the Atlantic they are, south-westerly, thus 
pouring along the east coast of Ameiica the icy currents of the 
Arctic regions, hut over the central Atlantic and along the western 
riiores of Europe the warm waters of southern ohmates. The 
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easterly and sonth-easterly winds of Scandinavia in winter lower pronounced, and the excess of temperature on the west of America 
the isothennals along these coasts. _ A striking feature of the winter over what occurs in the same latitudes of eastern Asia is not so 
isothermals of the Atlantic is the singularly high temperature along great as the difference observable between the two sides of the 
the centre stretching from Spitzbergen towards the south-west and Atlantic. 

extending in a modified degree as far south as the West indies. In The highest mean temperature in I’ebruary (85°) occurs in the 
the Pacific this feature of the mid-ocean temperature is much less Indian Ocean to the south-west of Sumatra, and there is a patch the 



Fiq. 8.— Isothermals of the Surface of the Sea for Febmary. 


temperature of which is 84° to the north of Madagascar. The In August (fig. 9) the southern half of the Eed Sea shows a mean 
highest means in the Atlantic are 82° in the north-east angle of the temperature of 90°, being the highest mean recorded for the ocean 
Gulf of Guinea, and 81° off the north-east coast of Bmzil. In the anywhere at any season. Patches showing a summer mean of 85° 
Pacific the highest are 83° to the north of the ITji Islands and 81° occur in the Chinese Sea to the east of Tonquin, in the Bay of 
near the Idarshall Islands. Bengal to the east of southern India, about Socotra, and to tha 



Fig. 9. — Isothennals of the Surface of the Sea for August. 


west of Central America. But the most extensive regions of high west of Galapagos, where the mean is only 70°, being 10° lower than 
temperature are in the west of the Pacific between long. 165° what occurs anywhere else near the equator at this season. 

E. and the Philippines northward nearly to Japan and south- The influence of currents is strongly e^ressed in the temperature- 
ward to New Guinea, and the Gulf of Mexico and the adjoining of all the oceans. In the south of Asia the monsoons are S.W., 
part of the Atlantic as far east as long. 67° W. A patch of S., and S.E. Under the impulse of these monsoonai winds an 
remarkably low temperature occurs in the Pacific a little to the extensive surface drift of the waters of the equatorial regions Ls. 
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esnied nortliwards towards southern Asia, and conseqnently very 
high temperatures characterize these seas in summei*. ft is instruc- 
tive to note the effect on the temperature of the sea resulting from 
the region, of high atmospheric pressure in the North Atlantic at 
this season. Out of this anticyclonic region the winds blow in all 
directions, giving rise to surface caiTents flowing in the same direc- 
tions. Thus to the west of Africa the winds and currents are from 
north to south ; and hence the tem pemture of this part of the ocean 
is abnormally reduced. On the other hand, on the west aide of this 
high pressure area, the prevailing \vhids and currents are from south 
to north, and it will he seen that the temperature of the whole of 
the region swept hy the southerly winds is abnormally raised. On 
the north side of the area, the winds and currents are westerly as 
far as about long, 36“ W., and over that sj)ace the isothermals 
follow the parallels of latitude. Farther to eaativard and northward 
the prevailing winds become aouth-westerly, thus propelling north- 
wards along me western shores of Europe, by oceanic surface drifts, 
the wanner waters of southern latitudes. Meanwhile the currents of 
cold water and ice drifts from the Arctic regions keep the tempera- 
ture off America to the north of Newfoundland at a figure con- 
siderably lower than is observed in any other region in the same 
latitudes. In August similar relations exist as in January between 
the east and west coasts respectively of South Africa, South 
America, and Australia, all of which are readily explmned by the 
charts of mean atmospheric pressure and the resulting- prevalent 
winds. 

One of the most striking facts of ocean temperature ia that the 
temperature of the Southern Ocean from about 50° to 60° S. lat. 
is practically the same in January and August, a eircumstauce due 
chiefly to the magnificent icebergs of that ocean. 

The Temperature of the Land . — In regions where the 
rainfall ia diatributed through all the mouths of the year, 
and where snow covers the ground for only a small part 
of the year, the mean temperature of the soil nearly equals 
that of the air. But when the year ia divided into wet 
and dry seasons, and when snow lies during a considerable 
portion of the year, the mean annual temperature of the 
soil may be above or below that of the air. The greatest 
difference between the temperature of the soil and that of 
. the air occurs where the surface of the ground is covered 
during several months with. snow. Snow is a bad con- 
dhotor of heat, and thus obstructs the free propagation of 
the cold produced by radiation downwards into the soil, 
and the escape of heat from the soE into the air. In this 
way, over a considerable portion of the Busaian empire, 
the temperature of the sod is considerably in excess of that 
of the air. Thus at a place 120 mEea south of Archangel 
the temperature of the soil is 10° higher than that of the 
air j and at Semipalatinsk it is 9° higher. 

The daily changes of temperature only affect the soil to 
depths of about 4 feet. The precise depth varies with 
the degree of the sun-heat and with the nature of the soil. 

. Simharly the heat of suminer, and the cold of winter give 
rise to a larger annual wave of heat propagated downwards, 
the amphtude of which diminishes with the depth tiU it 
ceases to be perceptible. Principal h'orbea showed from 
observations on the Calton HiU, Edinburgh, that the annual 
variation is not appreciable lower than 40 feet below the 
surface, and that under 25 feet the change of temperature 
through the year is small The depth at which the annual 
variation ceases, or where tie temperature remains constant, 
-is a variable depending on the conductivity and specific 
heat of the soil or rock, but particularly on the difference 
between the summer and winter temperatures. The rate 
at which the annual, wave of temperature is propa^ted 
downwards is so slow that at Edinburgh, at a depth of 24 
feet, the _ highest annual temperature does not occur till 
January 4, and the lowest till about July 13, thus revers- 
ing the seasons at depth, ^ At ; Greenwich, at a depth 
of 25^ feet, these phases of the annual temperature occur 
on Kovemher 30 and June 1, 

Professor Everett in the of the British Jesoeiation tor 1879 
lias sizmmarized the regulta’ of tip ohsenratioaiB of underground tem- 
peiature.^ The temperature of the surface of the ground is not 
smiaibly influenced by the tiow of heat from below upwards, but is 
ttetemuned by atmospheric and astronomical conditions. Tha tem- 


perature gradient ij defined as the rate of increase of the temperature 
down wants, and it may be taken as averaging one degi*ee Fahrenheit 
for ev.'i’y 60 or 60 feet, the exact rate in particular cases -being very 
variable. Thus the tenipei-ature gradient of the soil is about five 
times steeper than the temperature gradient of the air. The 
tempeiature gi-adient is steepest beneath gorges and least steep 
beneath riilgeis ; aad hence the undergi’oiuid annual isothermals are 
flatter than the uneven surfaces above them. This is the case even, 
with tlie upperniost wotherinal of the soil, and the flattening 
increases as we pas.s downw arils until at a considerable depth tliey 
become horizontal. Wliere the surface of the ctouikI and the iso- 
tliermal surfaces beneath it are horizontal, the now of heat is verti- 
cal, and the same quantity of heat flows aci-osa all sections which 
lie in the same vertical. In this case the flow across a hoi-izontal 
area of unit size is equal to the product of the temperature gradient 
by the conductivity, if the latter term be used in an extended sense, 
so that it includes convection by the percolation of water, as well 
as conduction proper ; and hence, in com paling different strata iu 
the same vertical, the gi’adient vai-ies iu the inverse ratio of the 
conductivity. 

Since the effects of the cold generated by nocturnal radiation 
mostly accumulate on the sm-face of the earth, but the effects of 
solar radiation are s]n’ead to some height by ascending currents from 
tlie heated ground, it might he expacted that the annual tempera- 
ture of the smface layer of the soil would be lower than that of the 
air resting over them. Observations prove that such is the case. 
Springs which have their sources at greater depths than that to 
which tlie annual variation penetrates have a constant tcmpemtui-e 
throughout the year, and if they do con^e from a depth considerably 
greater than this they may be regarded as giving a very close 
approximation to the mean annual temperature of the place. The 
temperature of cellars is also very near the mean annual tempei-atm-e 
of the locality; at any rate this temporatra’c may bo secured for 
eelhu'a anywhere, 

Distriindion of Temperature in the Atmosphere , — Of the 
larger problems of meteorology, the distribution of tempera- 
ture in the atmosphere over the land surfaces of the globe 
was the first that received an approximate solution (by 
Humboldt). But as regards the ocean, which comprises 
three-fourths of the earths surface, the question of the 
monthly and annual distribution of temperature in the 
atmosphere over it can scarcely yet be said to have been 
seriously looked at. The isothermals of the temperature 
of the atmosphere which cross the oceans continue still to 
be drawn essentially from observations made on the islands 
and along the coasts of these oceans. The first step 
towards the solution of this vital problem in climatolo^ 
and other branches of meteorology is the construction of 
charts of mean monthly temperature of the surface water 
of the sea over all parts of the ocean from which observa- 
tions for the purpose are available. In prosecuting this 
line of inquiry, excellent work has been done by the 
Meteorological Office as regards parts of the Atlantic 
between the tropics and the ocean to the south of Africa, 
and also by the Dutcli, French, and German meteorologists. 
With such charts it would not be difficult, by a careful 
cOHij>arison during the same intervals of time between the 
temperature of the surface of the sea and that of the air 
resting over it, to construct monthly charts of the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere over the oceans of the globe. 

. In this connexion the whole of the observations of the tempera- 
tures of the air and sea made on board the “ Challenger ” have been 
examiuL'd, end sorted into one hundred and seventy-four groups 
according to geographical position, and the differences entered on a 
chwt of the luute of the expedition. In the Southern Ocean between 
latitudes 46“ and 60“ the temperature of the sea was lower than 
that of the air, tha ruofin difference being l°-4. The tornperatwe 
of the air is here higher opdug to the prevailing W,N,‘\^ winds, 
and that of the sea lower owiug to the numerous icebergs. To 
south of lat. 60“ S. the sea was nearly 2“-0 -warmer than the air, 
the result in -this case being due to the open, sea, -which keeps up a 
higher surface teniperatm-e, and to an increased prevalence in these 
higher latitudes of southerly -winds, thus lowering the temperature 
of the air. 

The period during which, the temperature of the sea exceeded 
that of the air was from J une 1874 to March 1876, or during that 
part of the cruise from Sydney to New Zealand, and -through the 
East India Islands to Hong Eong and thence to -tiie Admiralty 
Islands. During the whole of this time, except when paasing the 
north of Aufi-fcralia. the saa -wan miieh •warmp-p. thnni +hA oii- f.Vip 
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general excess being from 2° to 3°, rising even near Tongatabu to 
upwards of 4°. The climate of the southern part of this extensive 
region at the seasons visited has a lfi.rge rainfall, much cloud, and 
conseq^uently a conmaratively small evaporation and sunshine. In 
Jtme, when the “Challenger” mssed the north of Australia, the 
climate was very dry, the sunshine strong, and the evaporation 
large, and there the sea was slightly colder than the air. In the 
Atlantic between lat. 20° N". and 20° S. the sea was everywhere 
warmer, the mean excess being about a degree ; and in the Pacific 
between lat. 30° N. and 30° S. the sea was also warmer, the mean 
■excess being a degree and a half. 

On the other hand, in the Atlantic from lat. 40° to 20° IT. the 
sea was, on the mean, half a degi'ee colder than the air. This region 
is_ remarkable for the high pressure which overspreads it, for the 
winds and currents which now out in all directions, for its clear 
skies, strong sunshine, and consequently large evaporation, by which 
the temperature of the surface of the sea is lowered, and that of 
the air resting on it, being open to the heating influence of the sun, 


is raised. Similarly in the ISToi-th Pacific from lat 40° to 30° the 
tempemture of the surface of the sea was half a degree lower thnu 
that of the air. 

These remarks apply only to the observations made strictly on 
the open sea. Near land veiy gi'eat differences were observed 
which varied with season. Thus at Hong Kong during the latter 
half of November 18/4 the sea was 3°7 warmer than the air, the 
low temperature of the air at this season being caused by the lower 
temperature of the land and the northerly wiuds which then prevail; 
on the other hand, at Valparaiso in November and December of the 
following year the sea was 5° ‘8 colder than the air during the three 
weeks the “ Challenger ” was there, the difference being due to the 
cold oceanic current which sweeps uorthwards past that coast, and 
the rapid increase in the tempeiatiue of the air at that time of the 
year. These results will help us in gaining some knowledge of the 
temperature of the air over the oceans of the globe in February and 
August, taken in connexion with a careful examination of the sua 
temperature of these months represented in figs. 8 and 9. 
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Fio. 10. — January Isothermala of the Surface of the Globe. 


The distribution of temperature over the surface of the 
globe is shown by figs, 10 and 11, which represent the 
temperature of the two extreme months January and July 
for the eleven years 1870 to 1880. The region of highest 
temperature, which may be regarded as comprised between 
the north and south isothermals of 80°, forms an irregularly 
diaped zone, lying in tropical and partly in subtropical 
countries. On each side of this warm zone the tempera- 
ture diminishes towards the poles, and the lines showing 
successively the gradual lowering of the temperature are, 
roughly speaking, arranged parcel to the equator, thus 
showing in an unmistakable manner the predominating 
influence of the sun as the source of terrestrial heat. While 
this decrease of temperature corresponds in a general way 
to what may be called the solar climate, there are great 
deviations brought about by disturbing causes. 

Among these disturbing causes the unequal distribution 
of land and water holds a prominent place. In January 
the earth presents to the perpendicular rays of the sun the 
most uniform surface, or the largest water surface, and 
in July the most diversified surface, or the greatest extent 
of land. Hence the zone of the earth’s surface comprised 
between the isothermals of 80° is less irregular, and also 
:.8pread8 over an area more restricted, in January than in 
July. In July the areas enclosed by the isothermals of 
-C0° and 90° are much larger in the Old World than 
in the Hew, it being the former which presents the larger 


land surface to the perpendicular rays of the sun ; and in 
January, the summer of the southern hemisphere, the most 
extensive area of high temperature occurs in Africa and 
the least in Australia, the high-temperature area of South 
America being intermediate. In contrast to this the belt 
of temperature exceeding 80° is of least breadth where it 
crosses the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, the absolute 
minimum breadth being in July in the Pacific, the largest 
ocean, where the disturbing influence of the land is least. 

During the cold months of the year, when the sun’s heat 
is least and the effects of terrestrial radiation attain the 
maximum, the greatest cold is over the largest land 
surfaces which slant most to the sun. Thus the lowest 
mean temperature that occurs anywhere or at any season 
on the globe is - 65°*8 at Werchqjansk (kt. 67“ 34’ H., 
long. 133° 51' E.) in north-eastern Siberia. In Arctic 
America the lowest isothermal is -40°'0. During the 
winter the ocean everywhere maintains a higher tem- 
perature in aU regions open to its influence, as is seen, not 
only in the higher latitudes to which the isothermals push 
their way as they cross the Atlantic and Pacific, but also 
in their irregular courses over and near the Mediterranean, 
Black, Caspian, and Baltic Seas, Hudson’s Bay, the mouth 
of the St Lawrence, the American lakes, and all other large 
sheets of salt and fresh water. The disturbing influence 
of sheets of water on the temperature in all seasons is very 
strikingly shown when the isothermals are drawn for every 
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degree, these marking out the prominent features of local 12 and 13 represent charts of temperature of this descrip- 
climates, a knowledge of which is of so great importance to tion for the British Islands for 1870-1880 from the 
the agriculturist, the horticulturist, and the invalid. Bigs. Jmr. of Scot. Meteor. Soc., vol. vi. In the winter of the 



Fig. 11. —July Isotliermals of tlie Surface of the Globe. 


southern hemisphere the depressing influence of the land 
on the temperature is hut slightly felt, owing to the small 



extent of the land surfaces and the comparatively low 
latitudes to which they extend southwards. In the south- 


east of Australia and in the basin of the La Plata, a lower 
temperature prevails in the interior. 

Another prominent disturbing cause operating on the 



mean temperature is to be found in the seasonal areas of 
low and high mean pressure in their connexion with the pre-. 
vailinsr winds. Of thesp, thp, TnnH+, ic. +ii^> 
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low pressure about Iceland during the winter montba (see 
fig. 14). Since this region of low pressure gives to western 
Europe its prevailing south-west and south winds, and to 
North America its north-west winds in winter, it is plain 
that the temperature of western Europe is thereby 
abnormally raised by the simple fact of its prevailing 
winds coming from the ocean and from lower latitudes, 
and that the temperature of North America is abnormally 
lowered by its prevailing winds coming from the Arctic 
regions and from land. The opposite action of these two 
winds, which are part and parcel of the same atmospheric 
disturbance about Iceland, is shown from the fact that, 
while the mean temperature of the south coast of Hudson’s 
Bay in January is' - 20°, in the same latitude in the 
Atlantic to the west of Scotland it is as high as 44°, or 
64“ higher. A similar though less striking result accom- 
panies the low-pressure area in the north of the Pacific in 
winter. 

Another area of low mean pressure which powerfully 
affects the temperature is the low barometer which over- 
spreads the interior of Asia during the summer months 
(see fig. 17). Since from this disposition of the pressure the 
prevailing winds of Europe and western Asia are north- 
west and west, and over eastern Asia south-east and east, 
it follows that the temperature is abnormally raised on the 
eastern side and depressed on the western side of the con- 
tinent by the direction from which they severally receive 
their prevailing winds. This is well shown by the course 
of the summer isothermals of 80“, 70“, 60°, and 60“ across 
the Old Continent. 

Since the strongest insolation occurs where the air is 
driest, the hottest summer climates are met with in those 
tropical and subtropical regions where no rain falls. The 
most extensive of ihe rainless regions during the summer 
months is perhaps that which extends from the Puiyab 
westwards through Persia, Arabia, and North Africa to 
Spain. This is ^e region where the hottest climates of 
the globe are to be encountered. Similarly no rain falls at 
this time of the year in lower California and the States 
adjoining, and this feature of the climate, taken in con- 
nexion with the relatively low temperature of the coast due 
to the winds and ocean currents from the north which 
sweep past it, results in sharp contrasts of temperature 
within short distances such as have no parallel in any other 
climate. 

Of the areas of seasonal high mean pressure, the high 
barometer of Central Asia in winter stands out in character- 
istic prominence (see fig. 14). Now, since the prevailing 
winds which necessarily form a part of tMs feature are south 
and south-west over Russia and western Siberia, the tempera- 
ture of these inland regions is considerably higher than 
would otherwise be the case. On the other hand, since the 
prevailing winds are north-west in eastern Asia, the tempera- 
ture of these regions is thereby abnormally depressed. It 
is this consideration chiefly which explains how it is that, 
while the mean January temperature in latitude 60“ and 
longitude 120“ E. is — 30“, in the same latitude but in 
longitude 43“ E. the mean temperature is 10“, or 40“ 
higher, even though both regions are equally continental in 
their character. 

The high mean pressure in the summer in the Atlantic 
between Africa and the United States has with its system 
of winds the most decided influence in bringing about the 
abnormal distribution of the temperature of that and 
adjoining regions. Since on its west side the prevailing 
winds are necessarily southerly, the temperature of that 
region is abnormally raised, and, on the other hand, since 
on its east side the winds are northerly, the temperature 
of the region is abnormally depressed. The result of these 
two onnosite winds is seen in the slanting direction of the 


isothermal of 80“ across the Atlantic, which slanting 
direction is continued far into the interior of North America 
for the reasons already stated. 

These important bearings of cyclonic and anticyclonic 
areas on temperature and climate may be thus summarized. 
The temperature is abnormally raised on the east sides of 
cyclonic areas, and abnormally depressed on the west sides; 
but, on the other hand, temperature is abnormally raised 
on the west sides of anticyclonic areas and depressed on 
their east sides. In the southern hemisphere these direc- 
tions are reversed. 

Another set of influences, po^verfully affecting the tem- 
perature, come into play where the surface of the land 
rises above the sea into elevated plateaus, lofty peaks, or 
mountain ranges. Thus it has been observed on Ben 
Nevis and other mountains that the wind during the day 
in summer exhibits an ascensional tendency due to the 
circumstance that the temperature of the surface of the 
mountain is heated in a much greater degree than the air 
strata at the same levels all around it. An ascensional 
current consequently rises from the mountain, which is 
maintained at a steadily stronger rate than at lower levels, 
because the drain from the updraught is easily supplied 
from the free surrounding atmosphere. It is the strong 
insolation at high elevations in the summer months which 
explains the excessively high day-temperatures encountered 
in the Rocky Moimtains ; and from the same conditions, 
viz., the rarity and purity of the atmosphere, by which 
terrestrial radiation is but little checked, come the low 
temperatures of the nights of these climates in the same 
season. From this cause it follows that the elevated lands 
in the interior of continents tend to reduce mean atmo- 
spheric pressure in summer to a greater extent than would 
otherwise be the case. In winter, on the other hand, the 
temperature of elevated regions in the interior of continents 
is very much colder than that of the surrounding atmosphere 
at the same heights, because in such regions the air is 
exceedingly dry and rare, and consequently radiation to 
the cold regions of space but little checked. Hence down 
the slopes of these high lands there are poured iu aU 
directions descending currents of very cold air, which 
intensify the rigours of the winters experienced on the low 
lands roimd their base, where accordingly the lowest mean 
winter temperatures occur. These elevated lands thus 
materially add to the high atmospheric pressure of the 
interior of continents during the cold months of the year. 

But it is ocean streams and ocean currents which produce 
the greatest abnormalities in the distribution of the tempera- 
ture of the air, and a glance at figs. 10 and 11 will show 
that it is in the North Atlantic where this cause is most 
strikingly seen. The increase thus accruing to the winter 
temperature is greatest about the north of Norway. It is 
also very great in the British Islands ; thus, if no more 
heat were received than is due to their position on the globe 
in respect of latitude, the mean winter temperature of 
Shetland would be 3“ and that of London 17“. But 
mainly owing to the heat given out by the Gulf Stream 
and other warm currents of the Atlantic their mean winter 
temperatures are respectively about 39“ ’5 and 39“, Shetland 
being thus benefited 36“'5 and London 22“. The chart of 
the winter temperature of the British Islands weU illustrates 
the influence of the surrounding ocean in maintaining a 
higher temperature. It will be seen that the south-west 
of Ir elan d is 7“ warmer than the east coast of England in 
the same latitudes. The strong drift current from near 
Behring’s Strait southward along the coast of America has 
a powerful influence, particularly in lowering the summer 
temperature of that coast, — thus bringing aboul^^ iu con- 
junction with the dry rainless climate of the interior, what 
are perhaps the most violently contrasted climates, within 
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narrow limits, as regards their temperature. The deflexions 
of the isothermals near the Baltic, Mediterranean, Black, 
and Caspian Seas and the freshwater lakes of America 
all point to the disturbing influence of these sheets of 
water on the temperature. 

The height and direction of mountain ranges is an 
important element in determining climate. If tiie ranges 
are perpendicular to the prevailing winds and of a con- 
siderable height, they drain the winds of much of their 
moisture, thus causing to places to leeward colder winters 
and hotter summers, by partially removing their protecting 
screen of vapour, and exposing them more completely 
to solar and terrestrial radiation. Of this Norway and 
Sweden and the British Islands form excellent illustrations. 
It is this that makes the most important distinctions 
among climates in regions near each otlaer, as respects both 
animal and vegetable life. With regard to the decrease of 
temperature with height, very much yet remains to be done 
before an approximation to the law of decrease can he 
stated. During the five months observations were made 
on Ben Nevis in the summer of 1881 the difference 
between the mean temperature at sea-level adjoining and 
at the top of the Ben, 4406 feet above the sea, was 15° *7, 
which shows a mean decrease of 1° Fahr. for every 280 
feet of elevation. The actual differences from day to day 
varied from l°-4 to 23°-2. As Ben Nevis forms a peak, 
and is in the very middle of the strong winds from the 
Atlantic, it is highly probable that this rate of decrease is 
a close approximation to the true decrease of the tempera- 
ture of the air during the summer months in that part of 
the British Islands. When observations axe made on 
devated plateaus of some extent, the rate of decrease 
deduced from the observations wid he less than the true 
rate in the free atmosphere in ’ summer and greater in 
winter. The rate is thus a variable quantity, varying with 
latitude, situation, dampness or dryness of the air, calm or 
windy weather, and particularly with the season of the 
year. One degree Fahrenheit for every 300 is the rate of 
decrease generally assumed. 

Avuowni of Aqueous Vapour . — ^It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the importance of a knowledge of the hori- 
zontal and vertical distribution in the atmosphere of its 
aqueous vapour, for it may be fa-uly said that it forms one 
of the prime factors in all the larger problems of atmo 
spheric physics. A first rough approximation to the geo- 
graphic^ distribution of the vapour of the atmosphere was 
pubh^ed by Mohn in 1876 in Ms GrundzUge der Meteoro- 
hgie, p. 84, in which vapour-pressure curves are drawn fur 
the gbbe fot January and July. ' These leave much still 
^ be done,' not only in. a'further Biscussion of observations 
already mad^, .but also in improvemeht of the methods of 
observation and in the. tables- for their. reduction. The 
cMef point of interest in Mohn's vapour curves is their 
striking resemblance to the isothermals of the same months, 
and they also suggest that this line of inquiry is yet des- 
tined to make large contributions to our knowledge of the 
mmeasing changes wMch occur in the pressure, temperature, 
doud, rain, and movements of the atmosphere. 

Still less, is known of the vertical distribution of aqueous 
vapour. It decreases, . like temperature, with the height, 
emd if the statement generally made, be at all correct, tiiat 
half of the whole vapour, of the atmosphere is contained in 
the lowest 6QOO .feet, and that at 20,000 feet high .there is 
only about a tenth of what is at the earth’s surface; the rate 
of decrease with height proceeds at a greatly more rapid rate 
than is consistent with .the supposition &at it forms an 
independent vapour atmosphere existing under its own 
pressure. The establishment of am increased number of 
high-level stations, and a more systematic inquiry than has 
;y6t= Been atteMpt^ into the upper currents of the atmo- 


sphere, are much needed in the further development of this 
branch of meteorology. In ca:^ng out the inquiry, 
invaluable assistance be obtained from observations of 
the diurnal range of the barometer and from well-devised 
methods of observing the effects of solar radiation at the 
earth’s surface. 

Amount of Cloud . — In Scotland, which lies completely 
within the region swept by the south-westerly winds from 
the Atlantic, and presents a well-defined mountain range 
lying across the track of these winds, the clouds have a 
distinct annual period. In the west, at places quite open 
to these westerly breezes, the amounts of cloud in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter are respectively 67, 69, 71, 
and 74, and the annual mean 70.’- In the east, in such 
districts as East and M!id LotMan, which have extensive 
ranges of bills between them and the Atlantic, the propor- 
tions ore 69, 63, 62, and 60, and the annual mean 61. 
Thus about a tenth more of the sky is covei’ed with cloud 
at the western as compared with the eastern situations, and 
the distribution of cloud differs materially in western and 
eastern climates. In the west winter is the cloudiest 
season, but in the east it is summer, and these are respec- 
tively the months when most rain falls in the several 
climates. Everywhere spring is the season when the sky 
is clearest. In England, owing to the protection afforded 
by Ireland and Wales to the west and the comparative 
absence of ranges of MUs, the amount of cloud is less than 
in Scotland, and it is more equally distributed over the 
country. The minimum amount occurs in spring, and the 
maximum in winter and autumn. 

Some of the best illustrations of the seasonal variation in the 
distribation of cloud are afforded by the Old Continent. Those 
variations are the simple consequence of the systems of wind 
caused by the high winter and low summer pressures of that conti- 
nent In eastern Siberia the prevailing winds in winter are N.W. 
or continental, and in summer S.E. or oceanic; and accordingly 
at Ajau, Nertchinsk, and Blagoweshtchensk the mean amounts 
of cloud in these two seasons ai’e 18 and 44. On the other hand, 
in western Siberia and eastern Eiuope the prevailing winds m 
winter are S.W., or from lower to higher latitudes, and in 
summer N.W., or from higher to lower latitudes. Kazan maybe 
taken as fairly representing this extensive region, and there the 
amounts of cloud for the four seasons beginning with winter 
are 71, 48, 44, and 62. As the N.W. winds of summer rise over 
the Ural mountains in their course, conden.sotion of the aqiieons 
vapour is increased, and hence over this region the cloud in winter 
and summer is nearly the same, the mean amounts at Bogoslovsk, 
Ekaterinburg, and Zlatoust being respeoti vely 63 and 52. At Tiflis 
and Kutais, situated on the high ground which lies between the 
Black Sea and the south of the Caspian Sea, tlie means for winter 
and summer ai'e 63 and 66. On the eastern const of the Black Sea 
the westerly winds of summer are accompanied with the annual 
maximum cloud, the winter and summer amounts at Redut-Kalo 
being 69 and 69. In Centi’iil Siberia, to which the S.W. winds of 
winter do not extend, and to the north of latitude 66°, the amount 
of ' cloud is much diminished, and the cloudiness of summer i.s nearly 
the same as that of winter. 

• In India, in all regions which lie open to the summer monsoon, 
the minimum amount of cloud occurs dumg the winter and 
the maximitm in summer, — the mean amounts being 19 and 74 
at Calcutta, 16 and 88 at Bombay, 48 and 71 at Colombo, and 
26 and 90 at, Rangoon. At Trinoonialoe, on the east co^ of 
Ceylon, and thus exposed to the rains of tho N.E. monsoon 
of winter, and largely protected' from the rains of the S.W. 
monsoon of summer, the amounts of cloud in these seasons are 62 
and 6S. At Darjiling (6912 feet) and Chakrata (7022 feet high), 
both on the Himalayas, whither the summer monsoon penetrates, 
the mean amounts are respectively 63 and 86, and 43 and 73. At 
Leh, in Kashmir, the amounts are 69 and 61, the excess being thus 
in winter. In the Punjab and to westwards, or those regions in 
southern Asia'to which the’ summer monsoon does not extend, the 
cloud in winter is everywhere greater than in summer. Thus the 
amounts are 24 and 18 at Mooltan, 88 and 26 at Peshawai’, 27 and 
19 at Jacobabad, and at Quetta, in Baluchistan, 5600 feet high, 42 
and 14. Similar relations as to cloud obtain in Australia and the 
other continents where high pressures rule in the interior during 


1 In this section the amount of cloud is stated in percoutagos of the 
sky covered with cloud. 
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tlie cold mouths and low pressures during the warm months of the ! 
year. The maximum cloud occurs with winds from the sea and 
winds advancing into the colder regions of higher latitudes, and 
the minimum with winds which have traversed an extensive track of 
land and winds advancing into the w'armer regions of lower lati- 
tudes. As the subject, however, is essentially one with rainfall, it 
is not necessary to prosecute it further. 

Tlie otlier atmospheric movements on which the amount ; 
of cloud depends are the ascending and descending currents 1 
of the atmosphere, — the ascending currents wdth clouded , 
skies occurring in the belt of calms and over cyclonic areas 
and regions, and the descending currents with compara- 
tively clear skies over anticyclonic regions. The region 
of maximum vapour and densest cloud-screen on the globe 
is the equatorial belt of calms between the trades, which 
has an annual movement northward and southward with ■ 
the sun as already explained. To ascensional movements 
is to be ascribed part of the cloudiness of the southern and 
eastern sides of the winter cyclonic regions of the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific, and of the cyclonic regions of 
low summer pressure in the interior of Asia and other 
continents. On the other hand the comparatively small 


amount of cloud in the anticyclonic regions of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and in the high-pressure regions of the 
interior of Asia and other continents during the cold months 
of the year, is due to the vast dowui-currents which occupy 
the centres of the anticyclones, and which become 
j relatively drier as they descend owing to the increasing 
pressmre to which the air is subjected. 

Distributioii of Atmospheric Pressure . — The importance 
of a knowledge of the distribution of atmo.s2Jheric ]3res- 
sure, or of the mass of the atmosphere, over the globe 
in its varying amounts from month to month is self- 
evident. Observations teach us that winds are simply 
the movements of the atmosphere that set in from where 
there is a surplus towards where there is a deficiency of 
airj and observations also teach that isobaric maps {i.e., 
maps showing the relative distribution of mean pressure) 
and maps showdng the prevailing winds are in accordance 
with each other. Since ^irevailing winds to a large extent 
determine the temperature and rainfall of the regions 
they traverse, isobaric maps may be considered as furnish- 
ing the key to the more important questions of meteoro- 



Fig, 14. — January Isobars of the Globe and Prevailing Winds. 


logical inquiry. At the time of the first imhhcation of 
isobaric maps of the globe in 1868, it was impossible to 
do more than present the subject in its broad general 
features, owing to the scantiness and quality of the 
materials then existing. But since then meteorological 
stations have been largely multiplied in aU parts of the 
civilized world, and the general adoption of the issue of ; 
storm warnings has necessitated the use of more accurate I 
barometers and uniform methods of observing. Since i 
there is thus now the means of a more exact representation I 
of this fundamental datum of meteorology, we have 
prepared a new set of isobaric maps, showing the distribu- 
tion of the earth’s atmosjihere and the prevailing winds 
for January (fig. 14), July (fig. 17), and the year. They 
have been constructed from mean values calculated for the 
same eleven years (1870-80 inclusive) as the isothermal 
maps figs. 10 to 13, pressure of 30*0 inches and upwards 
being represented by solid lines, and of 29 ‘9 inches and 
tinder by dotted lines, while the arrows show the directions 
of the prevailing winds at the localities indicated by the 
xespective arrow-points. 


Mean Atmospheric Pressure in Janimnj (fig. 14). — In this month, 
when the influence of the snu on the northern heiuisjihere falls tc 
the minimum, the greatest pressures are mas.sed over the contiiientt 
of that hemisphere, and the least pressures over the northern parte 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, over the Antarctic Ocean and 
southern hemispdiere generally. In the southern hemisjihere there 
are three patches where pressure rises to 30 inches, viz., in the 
Atlantic between South America and Africa, .south of the Indian 
Ocean, anil in the Pacific het^veen Australia and South America. 

In the northern hemisphere, on the other hand, pressure rises ir 
Genti-al Asia to upwards of SO'o inches, the mean pressure foi 
January being at least 30-4 inches at Peking, Semipalatinsb, ant 
Yenisei, and fully 30-5 inches at Irkutsk and Nertchinsk, ir 
the upper basin of the Amur. This is the region where th( 
normal atmospheric pressure attains to a maximum which i; 
much higher than is reached in any other region or at any othe: 
time of the year. It will he observed that this region a 
highest pressure occupies a position near the centre of the larges 
continent. The area of high barometer is continued westwarc 
tlirough Europe, through the horse latitudes of the Atlantic t< 
Carolina, and thence through the United States^ to California 
whence it crosses the Pacific to Asia. Thi.s belt ol high pressim 
thus completely encircles the globe, broadening as it passes thf 
land and contracting as it crosses the ocean. Its greatest breadtl 
is over Asia and its least over the Pacific, or where land ant 
ocean attain respectively their maximum dimensions. 
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Pressures greatly under the average cover the northern portions 
of tlie Pacific and Atlantic and also the greater part of the Arctic 
regions. In the north of the Pacific the normal pressure falls to 
about 29 '6 inches between Kamchatka and Alaska. In the 
north of the Atlantic, however, a still lower mean pressure obtains 
over a narrow belt stretching from Iceland to the sonth of Green- 
land, the normal at Stykkisholm in the north-west of Iceland being 
29 ‘385 inches, and at Iidgtut in Greenland 29 ‘861 inches. This 
low average for Ivigtnt is the lowest normal known to occur any- 
where and at any season in the northern hemisphere, and it is 
significant that the place is immediately to the north of that part 
of the Atlantic where a eonsiderahle number of the storms which 
swnejo over Europe have their origin, and where not a few of the 
storms which cross the Atlantic from America develop intensity. 

It has be on seen that the highest mean pressure occurs near the 
centre of the largest extent of land ; but as regards the two oceans 
the low’est pressure is met with in the northern division of the 
Atlantic, which is the lesser ocean. An inspection of fig. 14 shows, 
hoAverer, that the low-pressure area of the Atlantic is bounded to 
southward by systems of much higher pressures than are to be 
found in the Pacific. The result of this arrangement is tiiat much 
stronger winds blow northward over the Atlantic and round upon 
Iceland ; and, as these more quickly advance into colder latitudes, 
there is thus a greater and more frequent concentration of vapour 
and lowering of tlie barometer in the north of the Atlantic. The 
heavy rainfall of north-western Europe may be referred to as con- 
firming this view. 

A belt of low pressure passes through the equatorial regions 
quite round the globe. This marks the well-known region of calms 
towards which on either hand tlie trade winds blow. In tlie 
Atlantic it lies quite north of the equator, even in January, when 
the sun's course is farthest to southward, and it lies nearly parallel 
with the equator. On the other hand, in the Indian Ocean the 
position of the line of lowest pressure is to the south of the equator 
and not parallel with it, but taking a slanting course from near the 
north of Madagascar towards Sumatra, thence towards the low pres- 
sure which prevails at this season in Australia ; its com-se is then a 
little to northwards, and crosses the Pacific to the central regions of 
South America. Its path is thus a devious one, being north of tlie 
equator only in the eastern part of the Pacific and in the Atlantic, 
but elsewhere to the sonth of it, being drawn farthest southward 
when under the influence of the regions of low pressure which now 
occupy oentral Australia central and southeim Africa, and central 
South America. In this trough of bai'onietric depression nearly 
all the tropical storms of the Indian Ocean have their origin. 

There are several important modifications of the isobaric lines 
as originally published. In 1868 the region of lowest pressure in 
the northern hemisphere in winter was represented as extending 
from Iceland to north-eastward; now’ the area of lowest pressure 
is seen to extend from Iceland south-westAvard to Greenland. In 
connexion with this point Captain Hofhneyer discussed the 
weather of tlie North Atlantic daring several winter months, and 
published the re.sulta in 1878, Avhich conclusively showed that the 
meteorology of Greenland and Iceland exerts on the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure a powerful influence not before properly recog- 
nized, resulting in the mean minimum of pressure being localized 
distinctly to the soutli-Avest of Iceland, and that in addition to this 
minimum there arc two subordinate minima, one in Davis Straits 
and the other in the Arctic Ocean midway betAveen Jan Mayen and 
the Lofoten Isles. The investigation fiu’ther established the fact 
that, Avhen any particular one of these three minima plays an 
iinportant part, the other tivo either do not appear at all or occupy 
quite a suDM'dihate pdace, and that according as one or other of 
these minima of pwessure predominates so is the character of the 
weather, as regards mildness or severity, of the Avinter of north- 
AVGstera Europe and regions surrounding the North Atlantic. As 
regards the British Islands, the displacement of the minima to Avest- 
AA’ard of the position shown in fig. 14 means milder Avinter Aveather, 
whereas a position more in the direction of the north of NorAvav 
means severer Avinter Aveather. 

Another change implying important consequences is seen in the 
TJnited States, wjiere, instead of one, two distinct centres of 
maximum pressure occur, or rather the high pressure of the 
western and central States is separated from that of the south- 
eastern States by a region of loAver pressure occupying the region 
of the Mississipp States. Professor Loomis first dreAv attention to 
this peculiarity in 1879 in an inquiry into the distiubution of 
pressure over the United States, and established the fact that there, 
are two distinct areas of high pressure, the larger having its centre 
in Utah, and the less overspreading the greater portion of the south- 
eastern and southern States, and that these two areas of high pres- 
sure are clearly separated from each other by a broad extensive 
region of lower pressure stretching in a south-western direction from 
tie region, of the great lakes to Avestern Texas, The reason 
assigned by Professor Loomis is imdoubtedly correct, that the 
relatively loAV normal pressure of the Mississippi States is due to 
the fact that the path usually taken by the barometric minima of 


American storms in the earlier part of their course is from Texas to 
the lakes. Since, on the other hand, the centres of comparatively 
few storms, Avith their low barometer readings, cross the southern 
and south-eastern States, the normal winter pressure is higher there 
than it is along the Mississippi. 

Another important modification occurs in India, Avhere the isobar 
of 30 inches is deflected to the south-east toward Madras and 
thence toAvards the north-east to near Akyab in Arakau. This 
remarkable deflexion AV’ell shoAVS the important influence exerted on 
the course of the isobar by large well-defined slieets of A\-ater and 
extensiA'B tracts of land. The distribution of pressure here indicated, 
by AAdiich south of lat. 22° the normal pi'essuro is con.sidcrnbly 
higher in the east than in the AVest of India, has, through the agency 
of the AV'inds resulting from it, the most intimate andA’ital bearings 
on the distribution of the ivinter mins and temperature over con- 
siderable portions of India ; and the same relations hold, but in a 
degree still moi’e stiiking, in the meteorology of Ceylon. 

The 1 ‘eniarkable effect in interrupting or changing the course of 
the isobai*s is particulardy AA'eli illustrated by the lines in the region 
of the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas. As the point is of no small 
importance in meteorology, and is best illustrated by the Mediter- 



ranean and the countries to the north of it, we subjoin a map of this 

art of Europe (fig. 15), shoAving tlie nonnal pres.snre with greater 

istinctness and fulness than could be shoAvn on fig. 14, the isobars 
being draAvn for every half-tenth of an inch. 

Here Ave see tAA'o distinct areas of high pressure, the one in 
Hungary and the other in the Peninsula, Avhere the normal pressure 
exceeds 30-20 inches. The latter is the larger of the two, and may 
be regarded as the prolongation of the region of high pressure Avhich 
charactei’izes the Atlantic immediately to the s6ntli-Ave.st at this 
season. The high-pressure area included Avithin the isobar 30 ’15 
inches is of peculiar interest. In the Peninsula it covers a pretty 
broad area, but to the north-east it contracts to a narrow nock 
betAA’een the Bay of Biscay and tlie Gulf of Lyons, and again expands 
to north-eastAA’ard covering the distance from Carlsrulie to Modena, 
its prolongation eaatAA'ard being there somewhat suddenly inter- 
rupted. At some distance to the eastAA-avcl the second region of liigh 
pressure is met with, which is properly a part of tlie liigh pressure 
that overspreads the interior of the Old Continent in the Avinter 
months, its Avestern limit being the isobar of 30 -16 inches, which 
passes round by Pinslc, CracoAV, Yienna, Laibach and the upper 
southern slopes of the basin of the Danube, Seba.stopol, and tbonce 
southward in the direction of Cyprus. 

The position of the latter of these regions of high pressure i.s 
approximately midAA’ay between the south coasts of Asia Minor and 
the Baltic. In other words, its position occupies the interior of this 
part of the Old' Continent ; and it is instructive to note that the 
position of the Black Sea and the Greek archipelago in the south 
portion of this region pushes the isobar of 30 '15 inches a good deal 
to northward. The position of the region of high pmssure in the 
Peninsula, France, and Switzerland is also decidedly iiiland. It 
does not, however, exactly occupy the middle space of the land 
lying between the Mediterranean and the North Sea, OAving no 
doubt to the circumstance that the very steep barometrie gradient 
from France to Iceland gi’eatly lowers the pressure over the whole 
of the northern half of France. It foil oaa's that the abnormally 
high pressure which so remarkably ehai-acterizes the interior of the 
Ola Continent during the cold months of winter is represented, 
though in a greatly reduced form, Avestwards through the central 
districts of that continent. 

These two region.? of high pressure are separated from each other 
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by a large area of comparatively low pressure overspreading the ! 
greater portion of the Mediterranean Sea, — marked off in fig. 15 by 
the isobar of 30 '10 inches, \vithiii which pressure is everywhere less 
than 30*10 inches. This region includes an area of still lower 
pressure rvithin the isobar of 30*05 inches, bounded by Sicily, 
Corfu, Athens, and Crete. Hence the singularly low pressure which 
characterizes the northern part of the Atlantic at this season has its 
analogue in the south of Europe, which is unquestionably due to 
the higher temperature and larger humidity of the climates of 
southern Europe which they owe to the Mediterranean. 

It is deserving of special notice that, while the increase of the 
normal pressure of January from Genoa to Geneva is 0*081 inch, 
it is only 0*021 inch from Trieste to Riva, and that to the north 
of the Adriatic as far as latitude 50° pressure is considerably lower 
than obtains to the west and east of that region. An examination 
of the daily weather maps of Europe shows that not unfrequently 
the storms of north-*western Europe on advancing as far to east- 
ward as Denmark seem to connect themselves in some degree with 
Mediterranean storms prevailing at the time through a north and 
south prolongation of a system of low pressures. The comparative 
frequency with which this occurs is probably occasioned by the 
general drift to eastward of the atmosphere of Europe, considered as 
a whole, taken in connexion with the high mountainous ridge 
■which bounds the Adriatic on its eastern side, from rvhich it follcws 
that the air overspreading the deep basin of the Adriatic is often 
highly saturated with vapour, and this highly saturated air is 
drawn northwards through central Europe when north-western 
storms of Europe with low barometric depression centres pass across 
Denmark and the Baltic. Thus the low normal pressure to the 
north of the Adriatic, separating the tsvo regions of high pressure 
to the east and west of it, is in some respects analogous to the 
low normal pressure of the Mississippi valley, which separates the 
higher normal pressures of the Rocky Mountains and of the south- 
eastern of the United States. 

The influence of land and water respectively in the cold season of 
the year is well shown in fig. 16, which represents for every 0*020 
inch the normal pressure over the British Islands in January, 
drawn from means calculated for two hundred and ninety-fi*ve 
stations.^ 

It is in the winter months that the isobars of the British Islands 
crowd most closely together, and in accordance therewith sti*ong 
winds are then most prevalent. The crowding of the isobars 
reaches the maximum in January, forming what is probably the 
steepest mean monthly barometric gi’adieiit that occurs at any 
season anywhere on the globe. The point, however, to which 
attention is here drawn is the remarkable influence of St George’s 
Channel and the Irish Sea in diminishing the pressui’es as they 
cross these seas, and of the land in increasing the pressure, which 
is seen in the curves occupying approximately the centi*al districts 


of Great Britain from the Isle of Wight to Cape Wrath. This 
shows on a comparatively small scale the influence of the laud in 



raising the normal 'pressure, and of the sea in lowering it, dvu’ingthe 



cold months of the year, just as is seen on the grand scale in central 
Siberia and the north of the Atlantic. 


^ Journal of Scot, Mctm'ological Society, vol. *«.. pp. 4r-21. 


Mean Atmospheric Pressure in Jiohj (fig. 17). — In this month the 
physical conditions are the reverse of what obtains in January', the 
effects of the influence of the sun on the temperature and humidity 
of the atmosphere rising to the maximum in the northern and fall- 
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ing to the TniniTTiTTm in the southern, hemisphere. With the solar 
conditions reversed, a compaiTson of figs. 14 and 17 shows that the- 
distribution of atmospheric pressure in July is, considered in a broad 
sense, the reverse of what takes place in January. 

In the southern hemisphere atmospheric pressure during the 
■winter season is above the general average or 30 inches between 
lat. 10" and 40° S. This belt of high pressure encircles the globe, 
and embraces form regions where pressure rises considerably above 
this general high average. These regions are in South Africa, about 
lat 20°, where it rises to a little above 30 ‘20 inches ; in Australia, 
where it rises on the Murray river very nearly to 30-20 inches ; 
in South America, whore in the basin of the La Plata, about lat. 30°, 
it rises to 30-13 inches ; and in the ocean to westwards, •n'here it 
reaches 30 ‘02 inches. The point to he noted with respect to the 
position of these centres of high pressure at this season is that they 
occur over surfaces between latitudes 20° and 36°. As compared 
•with January, pressure in July over nearly the whole of this broad 
belt of the southern hemisphere is about two-tenths of an inch 
higher, which is the simple result of season. A comparison of 
January and July shows that this large accession to the pressure of 
the southern hemisphere is accompanied by an exti-aordinary dimi- 
nution of pressure over "the continents of the northern hemisphere. 

Now, just as the greatest excess of pressure during the winter 
of the northern hemisphere occurs in the continent of Asia, so the 
greatest diminution of messure in the summer months takes place 
in the same continent. The position, however, of these two extremes 
is far from being iu the same region or even near each other. In 
the Old Continent the maximnm occurs in the valley of the upper 
Amur, where, at Nertchiusk, the normal pressure in January is 
about 80-500 inches ; whereas the lowest normal pressure in July is 
29 "412 inches, and occnrs, so far as observation enables ns to locate 
it, at Jacobabad on the west side of the basin of the Indus. The 
difference of these -two normals is 1 -188 inch ; and over no inconsider- 
able portion of central Asia the normal pressure of July is an inch 
less that of January. In other words, the influence of the sun 
in summer as exerted on the temperature and aqueous vapour of the 
atmosphere and atmospheric movements resulting therefrom is so 
powerful as to reiuove a thirtieth part of the whole mass of the 
air from this extensive region. 

The large extension in recent years of good meteorological stations 
over the JRussian and Indian empires enables us to lay down 'with 
much, greater prociaiou than formerly the Unea of pressure. Of the 
changes indicated by the new isobars, the most important perhaps 
is the position of the region of minimum pressure in Asia, which is 
now seen to occupy the basin of the Indus, and thence stretches 
over a somewhat broad region to westward nearly as far as the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The point is of no small importance in atmo- 
spheric. physics, inasmuch as it places the region of least normal 
, prMSure in July as close geographically to the region where at the 
time terrestrial temp^ture is highest as the region of highest normal 
pressure in January is situated with respect to the re^on where in 
that month terrestrial temperature is lowest in Asia. 

The July isobars of India are of singular interest, and imply con- 
sequences of the utmost practical advantage to the empire. From 
Catch southward the normal pressure is everywhere higher, and 
considerably so, along the whole of the west than it is in ^e east in 
the same latitudes, me difference being approximately half a tenth 
of an inch. -This is represented on the map by the slanting of the 
isob^ from .north--west to soutli-east as they cross this part of 
India ; aud it is tp be.noted that the east and west coasts of Ceylon 
show the same manner of distribution of the pressure, the conse- 
qnenicaof this peculiarity in the distribution of the pressure is that 
the summer monsoon blows more directly from the ocean over 
western and wnthem India than would have been the case if the 
isobars had lain due east and west, and thus probably precipitates in 
its nouTse a more abundant rainfall over this part of the empire. 
]^t a more important consequence follows from the geographical 
distribution of the pressure over -the valley of the Ganges. If the 
normal pressure there had diminished in the manner it does over 
India to the sou'th of the Gange'tio valley, the ■winds would have 
been south-westerly and ■the summer climate practically rainless. 
This, howwer, is not the ease, but the normal pressure diminishes 
west^rds along , the valley of the Ganges, as the folio-wing mean 
July- pressures -will show Calcutta, 29-676 inches ; Patna, 29 '686 
inch^]; LuoknC-Wjr 29 ’622 inches ; Itoorkee, 29 '506 inches ; and in 
crossing westward into the Punjab pressure falls still lower — to 
29 -439anches at Mooltan and, 29'412 mches at Jacobabad. Indeed 
pressure in July is 0 -220 inches lower- at Jacobabad than at Sihsagar 
m the Brahmaputea, nearly in the same latitude. It , necessary 
bllows from this distribution of the pressure that ihe summer mon- 
oon, which blows north-ward over the Bay of Bengal, is 
uto an E. S. E. -wind which fills -the whole valley of the Ganges,, 
is-frihu-ting on its -way a most generous tsanfall over 'that magnifi- 
ent region. 

The urflnenice xtf the land iu lowering ■the pressure in summer is 
nil illustrated by -the course of the uobors over western Siberia ' 
ad Russia, where pressure is seen to &U relatively -lowest along 


the middle line of the Old Continent. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note the course of the isobar of 29-90 inches over 
that part of Europe where the breadth of the land is considerably 
increased — between the Baltic and Constantinople. In contradis- 
tinction to this the influence of the Ai-al, Caspian, and Black Seaa 
in maintaining a higher pressure appeai-s in the remaikable pro- 
longation eastward of the isobars of higher pressure over the region 
of these seas, being in striking conti-ast to the loivev pressures which 
prevail to the north and south. 

The lowering of the normal pressure is verjr decided in the inland 
regions of Spain, North Italy, and Scandinavia. The effect is most 
strongly seen in Spain, the largest and compactest of these regions. 
Thus, while the normal pressure diminishes between Lisbon and 
Barcelona from 30-086 to 30-048 inches, .the sea-level pressure at 
Madiid falls nearly to 30-000, and the pressure at Saragossa and 
Valladolid is nearly as low. This lowering of the pressure over the 
interior influences materially its summer climate. As remarkable 
an illustration of the principle as can be pointed to anywhere is seen 
in the north of Italy ; for, while the noi-mal pressure at Moncalieri 
is 29-941 inches, at Genoa on the coast the relatively high normal 
of 29-992 inches is maintained, the distance of the two' places being 
about 40 miles. To the east pressure rises to 29-970 inches at 
Venice, and to westward to 30-023 inchas at Geneva, Over Scandi- 
navia, along the west coast from the Ai-ctic circle southward, the 
normal pressure equals or exceeds 29-80 inches, the variation being 
comparatively small ; and along the coast from the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia to the south-east of Sweden pressure also exceeds 29 -80 
inches, and the increase from north to south proceeds at a slow rate. 
In, however, the strictly inland districts to the north-east of 
Christiania, which lie immediately to the east of the Scandina-vian 
mountains, and sheltered by that lofty range from the -ftinds of the 
Atlantic, pressure is considerably lower than it is along the east and 
west coasts of the peninsula. 0-wing to this peculiar distribution 
of the pressure, the -winds which ueceasarily result fi-om it give a 
muc'h finer summer climate to the south-east of Norway and to the 
strictly inland part of Siveden than would otherwise be the case. 

The remarkable curving nortbwai-d of tbo isobar of 29-80 inches 
so as to include Lapland -within it points probably to the influence 
of the Wlrite Sea and the wonderful lake system of Lapland iu 
maintaining a higher summer pressure over that country, by which 
the northerly winds that blow towards the low-pressuro region of 
Central Asia, to the serious deterioration of the summer climate of 
northern Siberia, do not extend so far to westward as Lapland. 

The distribution of the noi-mal pressure over North America is 
quite analogous to what prevails over Asia, but, the continent being 
less, the diminution of pressure in the interior is also coiTespond- 
ingly less. The highest normal pressm-e, 80-077 inches, is found in 
the south-east in Florida, and the lowest, 29-780 inches, in Utah, the 
difference being thus 0 -297 inch, Anoliier regjon of relatively high 
pressure is iu the north-western States and British Columbia to the 
north; the maximum, near the mouth of the Columbia river, 
reaches 30-062 inches, being thus nearly as liigh as what occurs in 
Florida. These two r^ons are merely extensions of important 
high-pressure areas whirii at this season are highly charactoi-istio 
features of the meteorology of the North Pacific and Noi-th Atlantic 
respectively. 

Of these two regions of hi^ pressure the one overspreading the 
Atlantic between the United States and Africa is the more striking, 
being not only the region where pressure is highest anywhere on 
the globe during the months of June, July, and August, but wlioro 
the normal pressure reaches the highest point attained at any season 
over the ocean. The highest point reached by the normal iiressure 
over the land at any season occurs, as has been pointed out, near the 
centre of Asia, or approximately in the middle region of the largest 
continuous land surface on the globe during the coldest montlis of 
the year. On the other hand, tiie highest pressure over the ocean 
occurs during the -warmest montlis of the year, and not over the 
largest -water surface, but in the middle I'egions of the Noi-th Atlantic, 
where the breadth is only about half that of the water surface of the 
North Pacific, 

From the essential differences between these two sets of pheno- 
mena it may be inferred that the extraordinarily liigh pressure 
which is BO marked a feature of the meteorology of Ceutral Asia 
during the cold months of the year is a direct consequence of the 
lo-ironng of tiie temperature of the land of Asia and of the atmo- 
sphere resting on it auring the time of the year when the effects of 
solar radiation are at the annual minimum, and of terrestrial radia- 
tion at the annual maximum. But the determination of -the place 
and. time of highest pressure over the ocean must he regarded as 
indirectly brought about The physical conditions under whicdi it 
occuiu are -these : — it happens (1) at the time of the year when the 
earth presents the largest surface of land to the sun, and (2) over 
that part of the ocean which is most completely surrounded by these 
highly heated land surfaces. This high summer pressure of 
Atlantic has its origin in the upper currents of tibe atmosphere. 

Mlmi Atmosplueii^ Pressure for the rear.— -The distribution of 
the annual atmospheric pressure may be considered as representing 
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the sums of the influences directly and indirectly at work throughout 
the year in increasing or diminishing the pressure of the atmosj^ore. 
There are two regions of high pressure, the one north and the 
other south of the equator, which pass completely round the globe 
as broad belts of hi^ pressure. The belt of high pressure in the 
southern hemisphere lies neai’ly parallel to the equator, and is of 
nearly uniform breadth throughout •, but the bdt north of the 
equator has a vei-y irregular outline, and shows great differences in 
its breadth and its inclination to the equator. These irregularities 
wholly depend on the peculiar distribution of land and water which 
obtains in the northern hemisphere. 

These two zones of high pressure enclose between them the com- 
paratively low pressure of the tropics, through the centre of which 
runs a narrower belt of still lower pressure, towards which the trade- 
winds on either hand blow. Considered in a broad sense, there 
are only three regions of low pressure, the equatorial one just 
referred to, and one round each pole bounded by or contained 
within the zones of high pressure just described. The most 
remarkable of these, so far as it is known, is the region of low 
pressure about the south pole, which remains low throughout the 
year, playing the principal r&le in the wind systems of the Antarctic 
zone, in its heavy sno^mll and rainfall, and in the enormous ice- 
bergs which form so striking a feature of the water of the Southern 
Ocean. 

The depression around the north pole contains within its area two 
distinct centres of stiU lower pressure, the one filling the northern 
part of the Atlantic and the other that of the Pacific. Of these two 
the low-pressure area round Iceland is the deeper, and is probably 
occasioned by the steeper barometric gradients and stronger winda 
which prevail over the North Atlantic. The broad equatorial zone 
of low pressure also contains tv’o distinct regions characterized by 
Btm lower pressures. The larger of the rivo stretches across 
southern Asia from Assam to the head of the Persian Gulf, and is 
entirely due to the very low pressures which form so marked a feature 
in the summer meteorology of that part of Asia. The regions of 
the middle Indus and upper Ganges occupy the centre of this low- 
pressure area, where normal pressure falls short of 29 ‘80 inches. 
The second area of lowest equatorial pressure is in the centre of 
Africa. 

It may be here pointed out that the whole of these areas of low 
mean annual pressure possess the common characteristic of an 
excessive amount of moisture in the atmosphere. The Arctic and 
Antarctic zones of low pressure, and the equatorial low-pressure zone 
generally, may be regarded as all but wholly occasioned by the com- 
paratively large amount of vapour in their atmosphere. As regards 
the region of low pressure of southern Asia in summer, it is 
remarkable that, while the eastern half which overspreads tlie valley 
of the Ganges is characterized by a moist atmosphere and large 
rainfall, the western half of it is singularly dry and practically rain- 
less, and that the central portion of this remarkable depression 
occupies a region where at the time the climate is one of the driest 
and hottest anywhere to he found on the globe. Hence, while the 
vapour is the more important of the disturbing influences at work 
in the atmosphere, the temperature also plays no incon^icuous part 
directly in dratroying atmospheric equilibrium, from which result 
winds, storms, and many other atmospheric chang®. 

The Trefoailing Winds of the Globe . — -If atmospheric 
pressure were equal in all parts of the earth we should 
have the physical conditions of a stagnant atmosphere. 
Such, however, is not the case. Let there be produced a 
concentration of aqueous vapour over a particular region, 
or let one region show a higher temperature than what 
prevails around it, then from the difEerent densities, 
and consequently different pressures thereby produced, 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere is destroyed, and, as 
might be expected from the Laws of aerial fluids, move- 
ments of the air, or winds, set in to restore the equili- 
brium. Now every one of the isobaric maps we have 
given, as well as every isobaric map which has been made 
from recorded observations, indicates very considerable 
disturbance of the equilibrium at the surface of the earth. 
All observation shows that the prevailing winds of any 
region at any season of the year are simply the expression 
of the atmospheric movements which reaiilt from the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the atmosphere indicated by 
the isobaric maps for that season and region. 

Ail winds maybe regardedas caused directly by diff'erences 
of atmospheric pressure, just as the flow of rivers is caused 
by differences of level, the motion of the air and the motion 
of the water being both referable to gravitation. The wind 
blows from a region of higher towards a region of lower 


IDressure, — in other words from where there is a surplus to 
where there is a deficiency of air ; and this takes place 
whether the differences of pressure be measurable by the 
barometer, as is generally the case, or not readily measur- 
able, as in the case of sea breezes, squalls, and sudden gusts 
of wind which are of short duration. 

So far as is known, differences of atmospheric pressure, 
and consequently all winds, originate in changes occurring 
either in the temperatiue or the hximidity of the air over 
restricted regions. Thus, if two regions contiguous to each 
other come to be of unequal temperature, the air of the 
warmer region, being specifically lighter, will ascend, and 
the heavier air of the colder region will flow in below to 
take its place. Of this class of winds the sea and land 
breezes are the best examples. Again, if the air of one 
region comes to be more highly charged with aqueous 
vapour than the air of surrounding regions, the air of the 
more humid region being lighter will ascend, while the 
heavier air of the drier regions will flow in below and 
take its place. Since part of the vapour will be condensed 
into cloud or rain as it ascends, heat is thereby disengaged, 
and the equilibrium still further disturbed. In this way 
originate gales, storms, tempests, hurricanes, and all the 
more violent commotions of the atmosphere, except some 
of the forms of the whirlwind, such as dust storms, in the 
production of which very great differences of temperature 
are more immediately and exclusively concerned. 

The Trade-Winds . — From fig. 14, giving the isobarics 
for January, it is seen that atmospheric pressure in the 
Atlantic is lower near the equator than it is to north 
and south of it ; and the arrows indicate that to the north 
of the tract of lowest pressure N.E. winds prevail and 
to the south of it S.E. winds. These are the well- 
known N.E. and S.E. trade-winds, which thus blow from 
regions of high pressure towards the tract of lower pressure 
situated midway between them. The trade-winds do not 
blow directly to where the lowest pressure is, but in a slant- 
ing direction at an angle of about half a degree. The devia- 
tion from the direct course is due to the influence of the 
rotation of the earth on its axis from west to east, — an 
influence to which all winds and all currents of the ocean 
are subject. 

In virtue of this rotation, objects on the earth’s surface 
at the equator are carried round towards the east at the 
rate of about 17 miles a minute. On receding from the 
equator, however, this rate of velocity is being continually 
diminished, so that at 60° N. lat. it is only about 8^ miles 
a minute, and at tbe poles nothing. From this it follows 
that a wind blowing adong the earth’s surface in the direc- 
tion of the equator is constantly arriving at places which 
have a greater eastward velocity than itself. As the wind 
thus lags behind, these places come up, as it were, against 
it, the result being an east wind. Since, therefore, the 
wind north of the equator is under the influence of two 
forces — one, the low pressure near the equator, drawing 
it southwards, and the other, the rotation of the earth, 
deflecting it eastwards — ^it will, by the law of the composi- 
tion of forces, take an intermediate direction, and blow from 
north-east. For the same reason, south of the equator the 
south is deflected into a south-east wind. 

In the Atlantic the north trades prevail between 
latitudes 7° and 30° N., and the south trades between lati- 
tudes 3° N. and 26° S. These limits are not stationary, 
but foUow the sun, being farthest to the south in February 
and to the north in August. The tract of low pressure 
between these wind systems is named the region of calms, 
owing to the f-fll-m weather which often prevails there^ and 
it is also characterized by the frequent occurrence of heavy 
rains. This region of calms varies its position with that 
of the sun, reachiog its most northern limit,, lat. 11° N., 
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in August, and its most southern, lat. 1 N., in February. 
Its breadth varies from 3“ to 8°, and it lies generally 
parallel to the equator. It is to be noted that, in the 
Atlantic, the region of calms is at all seasons north of the 
equator. 

North and south trades also prevail in the Pacific Ocean, 
separated by a region of calms, which would appear, how- 
ever, to be of less breadth and to be less clearly defined 
than is the region of calms in the Atlantic. In the eastern 
portion of the Pacific the region of calms lies at all seasons 
to the north of the equator, but in the western division it 
is considerably south of the equator during the summer 
months of the southern hemisphere, this southerly position 
being in all likelihood occasioned by the extraordinanly high 
pressure in Asia in its relations to the low pressure in the 
interior of Australia at this season. During the summer 
months of the northern hemisphere the region of cabns 
wholly disappears from the Indian Ocean and from the 
western part of the Pacific Ocean, there being then an 
unbroken diminishing pressure from the latitude of 
Mauritius and Central Australia northwards as far as the 
low pressure of Central Asia. 

Redons of %ht and variable winds and calms occur at 
the higher limits of the north and south trades. Except in 
the Pacific, where, owing to the greater breadth of that 
ocean, they spread over a considerable extent, these regions 
appear but in circumscribed patches, such as characterize 
the meteorology of the North and South Atlantic about 
latitudes 26“ to 36°. Of these regions of calms the most 
important is that marked off by the high pressure in the 
North Atlantic, between the United States and Africa. 
This is the region of the Sargasso Sea, where the weather 
is characterized by calms and variable winds, and the ocean 
by its comparatively still waters. These are known to 
seamen as Ae “horse latitudes,” and are essentially 
different from the equatorial region of calms. The latter, 
as has been stated, is the region of low pressure at the 
meetiug of the north and south trades, where the climate 
9 distinguished for its general sunlessness and heavy 
ainfall. On the other hand, the calm regions in the 
Ltlantio and Pacific Oceans about the tropics have an 
ktmospheric pressure abnormally high, clear skies, and 
he weather generally sunny and bright, with occasional 
iqualls. 

, Numerous observations made in all parts of the globe 
stablish the fact that, while the surface winds within the 
Topics axe directed towards the equatorial region of calms 
n su<fii a manner that the general intertropic^ movements 
atmosphere or prevailing winds are easterly, the 
prevailing winds of the north, and south temperate zones 
ure westerly. The westing of these grM.t aerial currents 
is due to the same cause that gives easting to the trade- 
vinds, viz., the rotation of the earth round its axis. For, 
IS an aerial current advances into higher latitudes, it is 
ianstaiitly arriving at regions having a leas rotatory velocity 
ban itself ; it thus outstrips them and leaves them behind ; 
n other words, it blows over these places as a westerly 
rihd. 

While, however, the general prevalence of westerly winds 
las been establi^ed- .over , the eriJratropical regions of 
toope, Asii^ Africa^ America, and Australia, the direc- 
ions which in different seasons and at different places are 
ictaa^^ Ipiuid to prevail often' (Sffer very widely from 
Fesi ! examumtioa of the winds at' one hundred ,and 
ifteen places -pre^ Well distributed pv^ tlie 'nOrtihem 
leoimphere reve^-'the M faht that Almost every 

ilace shows two maximum directions from which winds 
Jlow more frequentiy than from the other directions, and 
'^^qn© of these two directions shows a considerable excess 
otiier. Thus, for example, the following are, on a 


twenty years’ average, the number of days at Green'wich 
each wind prevails during the year : — N.j 41; N.E., 49; E. 
23; S.E., 21; S., 34; S.W., 103; W., 38; N.W., 24; and 
cahns, 32. Hence S.W. and N.E. winds are there more 
prevalent than winds from any other direction, and of these 
two winds the greater maximxun direction is S.W. If the 
two maximrun directions he sorted into groups, then the 
greater maximum direction occurs as follows : — 
from S.S.W. to W, at 47 places 
„ W.Sr.W. „ N. „ 33 „ 

„ KN.E. „ E. „ 19 „ 

„ E.S.E. „ S. „ 16 „ 

and the other maximum direction is 

from S.S.W. to W. at 20 places 

„ W.N.W, „ N. „ 22 „ 

„ N.N.E. „ E. „ 38 „ 

„ E.S.E. „ S. „ 32 „ 

This resnlt of observation, so different from what was long 
accepted as being in accordance with the generally received 
theory of the movements of the atmosphere, teaches the 
important lesson that the region towards which tlie extrar 
tropical winds of the northern hemisphere are directed is 
not the re^on of the north pole. 

FrevaUing Winds in January. — On examining fig. 14, 
which shows the distribution of atmospheric pressure in 
January, it is seen that pressure is abnormally low over 
the northern portion of the Atlantics — the lowest occurring 
between Iceland and South Greenland — from which it 
rises as we proceed in a S.W. direction towards America, 
in a S. direction over the Atlantic, and in a S.E. and E. 
direction over Europe and Asia. Now what influence has 
this renaarkable atmospheric depression on the prevailing 
winds over this large and important part of the earth’s 
surface? The arrows in the figure, which indicate the 
prevailing winds, and which have been laid down from 
observations, answer this question. 

At stations on the east side of North America the 
arrows show a decided predominance of north-west winds ; 
at the more northern places the general direction is more 
northerly, whereas fa^er south it is more westerly. In 
the Atlantic between America and Great Britain, in the 
south of England, in France and Belgium, the direction is 
nearly S.W. In Ireland and Scotland it is W.S.W.; 
in Denmark and the north-west of Russia S.S.W. ; from 
St Peteraburg to Tobolsk S.W. ; on the west of Norway 
generally S.S.E. ; and in Greenland, the noridi of Iceland, 
and about Spitsbergen N.E. Hence all the prevailing 
winds in January over this extensive portion of the globe 
may he regarded as the simple expression of the difference 
of atmospheric pressure which prevails over the different 
parts of the region. In truth the whole appears to flow 
voriicosely, or in an in-moving spiral course, towards the 
region of low pressure lying to ihe south-west of Iceland, 
and extending ^tward over the Arctic Sea north of Russia. 
The only marked changes in these directions of the wind 
thus broadly sketched out are the deflexions caused 
by the various mountain systems which lie, so to speak, 
embedded in these vast aerial currents ; of these the 
winds in the south of Norway afford excellent illustra- 
tions. 

The influence which liiis peculiar distribution of the 
pressure over Ike north of the Atlantic exercises in 
absolutely determining the winter climates of the respective 
countries is most instructive. It is to this low pressure, 
which draws over the Britidi islands W.S.W. winds 
from the warm waters of the Atlantic, that the open, mild, 
and, it must be addsd, rainy winters of these islands are 
due. The same re^ou of low pressure gives Russia and 
Western Siberia their severe winters ; and it is the same 
conrideration that fully explains the enormous deflexion of 
the isothennal lines from Norway eastwards qnH south- 
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eastwards over the Old Continent. Finally, the same low 
pressure draws over British America and the United States, 
by the U.W. winds which it induces, the intensely dry 
cold air-current of the Arctic regions. At Portland, Maine, 
which is swept by these cold north-westerly winds, the 
normal temperature in January is 23“'6, whereas at 
Corunna, on the coast of Spain, in nearly the same latitude, 
where south-westerly winds from the Atlantic prevail, the 
mean temperature of the month is 49'‘‘1, or 25°‘5 higher. 

The region of low atmospheric pressure in the north of 
the Pacific is accompanied by prevailing winds over the 
region embraced by it and by climatic effects in aU respects 
similar to the above. In Vancouver Island the prevailing 
winds in January are S.W., at Sitka E.S.E., on Great 
Bear Lake E.N.E., in Alaska N.E., in Kamchatka N.N.E., 
and in Japan U.W. In accordance with these winds 
the winter climate of Vancouver and adjoining regions 
is mild and humid, and that of the north-east of A.sia dry 
and intensely cold. 

On the other hand, abnormally high pressure rules over 
the continent of Asia at this season, and as regards this 
region of high pressure the arrows represent the winds as 
blowing outwards from it in all dimctions. Over the 
interior of Asia, where the highest normal pressures are, 
observations show a marked prevalence of calms and light 
winds, but around this central region the prevailing winds 
in January are — ^at Calcutta N., at Hong-Kong E.N.E., 
at Peking hT.W., on the Amur W.N.W., S.E. at Nijni- 
kolynisk and S.S.W. at Ustjansk (in the north of Siberia), 
and at Bogoslovsk S.W. Hence from this extensive 
region, where pressure is abnormally high, or where at 
this season there is a large surplus of air, the prevailing 
winds flow outwards in all directions towards the lower 
pressure which surrounds it. Owing to the excessive dry- 
ness of the air of Central Asia, terrestrial radiation is less 
obstructed there than anywhere else on the globe, and 
consequently the temperature falls very low, the mean of 
January at Werchojansk being - 55°‘8, which is the lowest 
mean monthly temperature ^own to occur on the earth’s 
surface. And, since the winds blow outwards from the 
dry cold climates of the interior, temperatures are low, 
even on the coasts. Of this China affords good illustrations. 
Thus the mean January temperature of Peking is 22°’Y and 
of Zi-ka-Wei, near Shanghai, 35‘’‘4, whereas at Corfu and 
Alexandria the normal temperatures for January are 
respectively 50°'9 and 58°‘0, or 28°*2 and 22°-6 higher 
than in corresponding latitudes on the- coast of China. 

The winds of the United States in winter, taken in 
connexion with the peculiar distribution of pressure already 
described, are very interesting. There are two regions of 
high pressure, one in the south-eastern States and the other 
and larger one in the States around Utah ; and between 
these there is interposed a trough of lower pressiue extend- 
ing from Chicago to the south-west of Texas. On the 
western side of this depression the winds are north- 
westerly, but to the east of it they become W,, W.S.W., 
and in some places S.W., and again on nearing the Atlantic 
seaboard they become north-westerly. In connexion with 
the region of higher pressure in the west, the prevailing 
winds are seen to flow outward from it. The norm^ 
pressure diminishes everywhere to southward of a line 
drawn from the Canaries to Bermuda, thence westward in 
nearly the same latitude to Texas, and then to west-north- 
west to San Francisco. The tract of lowest pressure 
stretches from the basin of the Amazon in the direction of 
the isthmus of Panama in about latitude S'* N., and thence 
is continued westward for a considerable distance into the 
Pacific in nearly the same latitude. It follows from this 
distribution of the pressure that the north trades in a more 
or less modified form prevail over South America to the 


north of the Amazon, and in the Pacific to the north of 
lat. 8 ° N., probably as far to w^estward as long, 150° TV. 

The low-pressure systems which prevail during the 
summer months in South America and South Africa have 
each its corresponding system of winds all rormd. It is, 
how'ever, in Australia, as being the most compact and 
isolated continent, that the influence of the summer srm in 
low'ering the pressure is best illustrated. In that continent 
the longest pressure occurs in the region situated about 
midway between the north coast and the tropic of 
Capricorn, over -which the normal pressure does not exceed 
29*80 inches. Further, everywhere in Australia pressure 
diminishes from the coast on advancing upon the inland 
districts. It follows from this disposition of the pressure 
that all round the island the prevailing -winds in summer 
blow from the sea towards the interior ; and accordingly it 
is in these months that the greater part of the rain falls. 
From the low pressure of the interior southwards to Bass’s 
Straits pressure rises continuously, the increase in the 
normal over this space being about 0*200 inch. To north- 
ward it also rises continuously to beyond the north of 
China, the increase on this side being about | of an inch. 
In this case the greater part of the increase occurs over 
the continent, the rate of increase from the north of 
Australia to tiie Philippine Islands being only about the 
rate of increase which obtains south-ward to-w'ards Bass’s 
Straits. It -will be sho-wn when the subject of the rainfall 
is examined that it is the relative excess of these high 
pressures, the one in the south of Australia and the other 
in the south-east of Asia, that determines the position 
of the area of low pressure in Australia in particular years, 
and -with that position the degree and extent to which the 
whole of the northern portion of Australia is watered by 
the rainfall. Thus, when pressure is more than usually 
high in the south-east of Asia, and either low or not ex- 
cessive in the south of Australia, then the low-jiressure 
region is pushed farther southward into the interior, and 
•with it the rainfall spreads inland over a -wider area and to 
a greater depth. 

Prevailing Winds in July . — In the winter of the 
southern hemisphere, the geographical distribution of 
pressure is exactly the reverse in Australia of -what obtains 
during the summer months. EverjMvhere all round it 
increases on advancing from the coast into inland districts. 
The lowest pressure, about 30*00 inches, occurs on the 
north coast, and the highest over the basin of the Murray 
river and its affluents, where it rises generally to 30*18 
inches. On the south coast it is generally about 30*12 
inches, falling, however, at GJabo Island, in the extreme 
south-east, to 30*050 inches, and to 29*836 in the south of 
New Zealand. From the Murray river the diminution of 
pressure is continuous to the north, even to the low pressure 
of Central Asia. From this arrangement of the pressure, 
the pre-vailing winds blow from the interior to-wards the 
surrounding ocean all round Australia, -with the single 
excep-tion of the extreme south-west of the continent, where 
the prevailing winds are south-westerly, being here essenti- 
ally an outflow of the high pressure which overspreads the 
Indian Ocean to the westward. As these S.W. -winds are 
from the ocean, the rainfall at Perth in July is fully 6 
inches, and it is high over south-western districts of West 
Australia. The prevailing -winds round Australia are S.E. 
on the north coast, S.W. at Brisbane, W.N.W. at Sydney, 
N. at Melbourne, N.E. at Adelaide. These all represent 
an outflow from the high-pressure regions of the interior 
modified by the influence of the earOi’s rotation, and, in 
correspondence -with the reversal of the distribution of the 
pressure, are directions the reverse of the prevailing -winds 
of January. 

In July the central and southern parts of Asia are 
XVI. — 19 
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bighly heated by the summer sun, and, besides, the rainfall I squalls, and clear skies, rrom this comparatively calm 


over southern parts is excessive. Consequently atmospheric 
pressure ia very low, being fully 0*40 inch lower in the 
Punjab than it is in the south of Ceylon. From the 
interior pressure rises continuously on advancing to the 
eastward, southward, westward, and northward, and from 
aJl these directions the prevailing winds of summer flow 
inwards upon the interior, and these bring rain or parching 
drought according to the vapour they bring from the 
ocean they have traversed, and according as they advance 
into warmer or colder regions. The prevailing summer 
winds of Asia, being an inflow inwards upon the interior, 
have, generally speaking, exactly the reverse direction of 
that prevailing in winter. 

The winds of Europe are mainly determined by the 
extraordinarily high pressure of the Atlantic in its relations 
to the low-pressure systems of Central Asia and Central 
Africa at this time. The winds in the Spanish Peninsula 
are north-west ; in the north of Africa they are northerly, 
and again north-westerly in Syria. The winds of the 
British Islands and western Europe have less southing and 
more northing than the prevailing winds of winter, and to 
the east of long. 40° E. they become decidedly north-west. 
It ia to the Atlantic origin of these winds that the summer 
climates of these large and important regions owe the com- 
paratively large rainfall of this season, it being at this time 
that the rainfall reaches the annual maximnm. The bear- 
ing of the low-pressure areas and mountain systems of the 
north of Italy and Scandinavia on the climates of these 
countries will be afterwards referred to. 

The centre of lowest pressure in North America is over the 
central States about Utah, from which it rises aJl round, least 
to northward and most in south-easterly and north-westerly 
directions. In California N.W. winds necessarily blow in- 
wards upon thiscentral low-pressure area; and, as these winds 
pass successively over regions the temperature of which con- 
stantly increases, the summer climate is raioless. On the 
other hand, southerly and south-easterly winds from the Gulf 
of Mexico blow up the western aide of the basin of the Missis- 
sippi inwards upon the low-pressure area of the centre, de- 
positing in their course, in a rainfall more or less abundant, 
the moisture they have brought from the Gulf. To the north 
of lat 50°, and to w^tward of Hudson’s Bay, the prevail- 
ing winds become easterly and north-easterly, distributing 
over Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and neighbouring regions, 
as they continue their westerly course towards the low- 
pressure ar^ the rainfall they have transported thither 
from the wide expanse of Hudson’s Bay. An attentive 
examination of the arrows of fig, 17 shows that the prevail- 
ing winds oyer all the States tn the east of the MiE^sippi 
river are rather to be regarded as an outflow from the 
region of very high pressure over the Atlantic to south- 
eastward. Thus in Florida the winds are S.E., in the 
southern States S., and in the lake region, in the New Eng- 
land States, and on the Atlantic seaboard S.W. Since the 
origin of these winds is thus essentially oceanic, and since 
in their course northwards no mountain range crosses their 
path, the whole of this extensive region enjoys a large but 
by no means excessive rainfall, which, taken in connexion 
with -the temperature,' renders the summer climate of these 
States one of the /test to be met with anywhere on 
the globe for the successful prosecution of agiicnltural 
mduatries. 

' The remarkable protrusion of high pressures from the 
southern hemisphere, where they are massed at this time 
of the year, northwards into the Atlantic is, as has already 
been referred to, one of the routa tanding features of the 
meteorology of the summer months of the northern hemi- 
^ere. In the central area of, this; large region the climate 
fefeiharkable for its prevailing calms, light winds,, occasional 


space the wind blows outwards in all directions towards and 
in upon the surrounding regions of low pressure. These 
windh, owing to the high temperature, clear skies, and strong 
sunshine of the region from which they issue, carry with 
them a great amount of vapour near the surface, by which 
to a large extent the north of South America, the east of 
North America, the greater part of Europe, and a large por- 
tion of Africa are watered. The prevailing winds over this 
region are further interesting, not merely from the striking 
illustration they give of the intimate relation of the winds 
to the distribution of the pressure, but as being of no small 
importance in determining the best routes to be taken over 
this great highway of commerce, and the more so inasmuch 
as the currents of the ocean are coincident with these pre- 
vailing winds. 

In the Antarctic regions, or rather to the south of lat. 
46° S., the normal atmospheric pressure is low at all 
seasons, there being a gradual diminution of pressure to 
29*20 inches about lat. 60° S. Pressure is probably even 
still lower nearer to the south pole, as seems to be indi- 
cated by the observations made by Sir James 0. Ross, and 
in the “ Challenger ” and other expeditions. Over this 
zone the prevailing winds are W.N.W. and N.W. This is 
the region of the “ brave west winds,” the “ roaring forties ” 
of sailors, which play such an important part in navigation, 
and which determine that the outward voyage to Australia 
be round the Cape of Good Hope and thence eastward, and 
the homeward voyage eastward round Cape Horn, the 
globe being thus circumnavigated by the double voyage. 
That the general drift of these winds is inwards upon the 
south pole is strongly attested by the existence of the 
enormously thick wall of ice which engirdles these regions, 
from which are constantly breaking away the innumerable 
icebergs that cover the Southern Ocean, none of which is 
ever seen of a calculated thickness less than 1400 feet. 
The snow and rainfall which must take place in the south 
polar regions for the formation of icebergs of such a 
thickness must be peculiarly heavy, but not heavier than 
might be expected from the strength and degree of satura- 
tion of the “ roaring forties ” which imceasingly precipitate 
their moisture over these regions. 

To sum up : — so far as the prevailing winds are con- 
cerned, it has been shown that where pressure is high, that 
is to say, where there exists a surplus of air, out of such 
a region winds blow in all directions ; and, on the other 
hand, where pressure is low, or where there is a deficiency 
of air, towards such a region winds blow from all directions 
in an in-moving spiral course. This outflow of air-currente 
from a region of high pressure upon a region of low pres- 
snre is reducible to a single principle, viz., the principle of 
gravitation. Given as observed facts the differences of 
pressure, it is easy to state with a close approximation to 
accuracy what are the prevailing winds, before calculatiug 
the aver^es^ from the wind observations. Indeed so pre- 
dominating is the influence of gravitation where differences 
of pressure, however produced, exist that it may practically 
be regard^ as the sole force immediately concerned in 
causing the movements of the atmosphere. If there ho 
any other force or forces that set the winds in motion 
independently of the force called into play by differences of 
mass or pressure, their influence must be altogether insig- 
nificant as compared with gravitation. 

It h^ been abundantly proved that the wind does not 
blow directly from the region of high towards that of low 
pressure, but that, in the northern hemisphere, the region of 
lowest pressure is to the left of the direction, towards which 
the wind blows, and in the southern hemisphere to the 
light of it. This direction of the prevailing wind with 
reference to the pressure is in strict accordance with Buys 
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Ballot’s Law of the Winds, which may be thus expressed : — 
the wind neither blows round the centre of lowest pressure 
in circles, or as tangents to the concentric isobaric curves 
■of storms or cyclones, nor does it blow directly towards the 
centre ; but it takes a direction intermediate, approaching, 
however, more nearly to the direction and course of the 
circular curves than of the radii to the centre. The angle 
formed by a line drawn to the centre of lowest pressure 
from the observer’s position and a line drawn in the direc- 
tion of the wind is not a right angle, but an angle of from 
■60° to 80°. 

From its importance in practical meteorology Buys 
Ballot’s law may be stated in these two convenient forms. 
■(1) Stand with your back to the wind, and the centre of 
the depression or the place where the barometer is lowest 
will be to your left in the northern hemisjihere, and to 
jour right in the southern hemisphere. This is the rule 
for sailors by which they are guided to steer with refer- 
ence to storms. (2) Stand with the high barometer to 
your right and the low barometer to your left, and the 
wind will blow on your back, these positions in the southern 
hemisphere being reversed. It is in this form that the 
prevailing winds of any part of the globe may be worked 
■out from the isobaric charts (figs. 14 and 17). 

From the all-important consequences which fiow from the 
geographical distribution of the pressure it is evident that 
the regions of low and of high normal pressure must be 
regarded as the true poles of the prevailing winds on the 
■earth’s surface, towards which and from which the great 
movements of the atmosphere proceed. From the unequal 
distribution of land and water, and their different relations 
to solar and terrestrial radiation, it follows that the poles 
of pressure and of atmospheric movements are, just as 
happens with respect to the poles of temperature, very far 
from being coincident with the north pole. Thus during 
the winter months the regions to which the origin of the 
great prevailing winds of the northern hemisphere are to 
be referred are Central Asia, the region of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the horse latitudes of the Atlantic, and 
the regions towards and in upon which they flow are the 
low-pressure systems in the north of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and the tract of low pressure within the 
tropics toward which the trade-winds blow. In Ihe 
summer months the reversed conditions of pressure-distri- 
bution then observed are attended with corresponding 
■changes in the prevailing -winds j and, generally speaking, 
if the south polar region be excepted, the poles of highest 
and lowest pressure and atmospheric movements are at no 
time coincident with the north pole. It is this considera- 
tion which affords the true explanation why prevailing 
winds at so large a proportion of stations in the northern 
hemisphere do not blow iu the directions in which true 
equatorial and polar winds should blow. 

The causes which bring about on unequal distribution of 
the mass of the earth’s atmosphere are mainly these two — 
the temperature and the moisture of the atmosphere con- 
sidered with respect to the geographical distribution of 
land and water. Owing to the very difierent relations of 
land and water to temperature, as already stated, the 
summer temperature of continent greatly exceeds that of 
the ocean in the same latitudes. Hence the abnormally 
high temperature which prevails in the interior of Asia, 
Africa., America, and Australia during their respective 
summers, in consequence of which the air, becoming speci- 
fically lighter, ascends in enormous columns thousands of 
miles in diameter. On arriving at the higher regions of 
the atmosphere it flows over neighbouring regions where 
the surface temperature is lower, and thus the atmospheric 
pressure of the highly heated regions is diminished. 

Surface -winds set in all round to take the place of the 


air removed from the continents by these ascending 
currents, and since these necessarily are chiefly vdnds from 
the ocean they are highly charged with aqueous vapour, 
by the pesence of which, and by the condensation of the 
vapour into cloud and rain, the pressure over continents at 
this season is still further and very largely diminished. 
Air charged with vapour is specifically lighter than when 
-without the vapour ; in other words, the more vapour 
^y given quantity of atmospheric air has in it the less 
is its specific gravity; and, further, the condensation 
of vapour in ascending air is the chief cause of the cooling 
effect being so much less than that which would be 
experienced by dry air. From these two principles, 
which were established by Dalton, Joule, and Sir William 
Thomson, it follows that the pressure of vapour in the air, 
and its condensation, exercise a powerful influence in 
diminishing the pressure. The great disturbing influences 
at work in the atmosphere are the forces called into play 
by its aqueous vapour ; and it is to these, co-operating -with 
the forces called into play by the differences of temperature 
directly, that the low normal pressure of the continents 
during the summer is to be ascribed. The degree to which 
the lowering of the pressure takes place is, as was to have 
been expected, greatest in Asia, the largest continent, and 
least in Australia, the smallest continent, while in America 
it is intermediate. 

The influence of the aqueous vapour in diminishing the 
pressure is well seen in the belt of calms in the tropics 
between the north and the south trade-winds. Since these 
winds import into the belt of calms the vapour they have 
taken up from the sea on their way thither, the climate is 
characterized by a highly saturated atmosphere and hea-vy 
rains. Again the air in regions near the Atlantic contains 
much more vapour and is of a higher temperature during 
winter than is observed at places in the interior of con- 
tinents in the same latitudes. It follows thus that the air 
over the north of the Atlantic and the regions adjoining is 
specifically lighter than in the regions which smxound 
them. We have here therefore the physical conditions of 
an ascending current ; and it is plain that the strength of 
this current will not merely be kept up but increased by 
the condensations of the vapour into cloud and rain which 
take place within it, by which a higher temperature and a 
greater specific lightness are maintained at the surface of 
the earth and at various heights in the atmosphere than 
exist over surrounding regions at the same heights. 
Accordingly it is seen from the -winter isobars that an 
enormous diminution of pressure occurs over these regions, 
and also over the north of the Pacific and the Antarctic, 
as compared with the continents. 

Since, on the other hand, dry and cold air is specifically 
heavy, the -winter isobars show that where temperature is 
low and the air very dry pressure is high. Of this Asia 
and North America are striHng examples during December, 
January, and February, and Australia, South Africa, and 
South America during June, July, and August. 

Since vast volumes of air are thus poured into the region 
where pressure is low without increasing that pressure, and 
vast volumes flow out of the region where pressure is high 
■without diTniniRbing that pressure, it necessarily follows 
that the volumes of, air poured into the region of low 
normal pressure do not accumulate over that region, but 
must somehow escape away into other regions, and -that 
the volumes of air which flow out from the region of hi^ 
normal pressure must have their place supplied by fresh 
accessions of air poured in from above. Ihat the same 
law of relation observed between sea-level pressures and 
surface -winds obtains between pressures at different heigh-ts 
I and -winds at the same heights is simply a necessary 
1 inference. We are therefore justified in expecting that 
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ascending currents will continue their ascent till a height 
is attained at which the pressure of the air composing the 
currents equals or just falls short of the pressure over the 
surrounding regions at that high level. On reaching this 
height the air, no longer buoyed up by a greater specific 
levity than that of the surrounding air, will cease to 
ascend, and expanding horizontally will thenceforth flow 
over as an upper current towards those regions which offer 
the least resistance to its course ; that is to say, it will 
flow over upon those regions where, at that height, pressure 
happens at the time to be least. Now from the known 
densities of air of different temperatures and humidities it 
is evident that thq overflow of the upper current will take 
place towards and'bver that region or regions the air of 
which in the lowe^" strata of the atmosphere happens to be 
colder and drier^'than that of the other surrounding 
regions, — ^because^ being denser, a greater mass of air is 
condensed or gathered together in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, thus leaving a less mass of air, or a diminished 
pressor^ in the higher region of the upper current. 

If this be so, then the extraordinarily high pressure of 
Ceutral Asia during winter is to be ascribed to these two 
causes : — (1) the low temperature and excessive dryness^ of 
the air of this extensive region j and (2) its relative 
proximity to the low pressure of the Atlantic to the north- 
west, the low pressure of the Pacific to the north-east, and 
the low pressure of the belt of calms to the south. 
Similarly, since in summer the temperature of air resting 
over the Atlantic between Africa and the United States is 
much lower than that of the land, the ascending currents 
which arise from the heated lands of Africa, Europe, and 
North and South, America, as well as from the region of 
calms immediately to the south, all of which are remark- 
able for a low noimal pressure, will on reacbing the upper 
regions of the atmosphere flow towards this part of the 
Atlantic, because there, the temperature being lower and 
the density of the air composing the lower strata being 
greater, pressure in the upper regions is less. And, since 
the surface winds are constantly flowing outwards from 
this region of abnormally high pressure, thus draining 
away the air poured dovm upou it by the upper currents 
which converge upon it, extreme saturation does not take 
place, and the air consequently is relatively dry and cool. 
That this view generally represents the movements of the 
upper currents has been strongly confirmed within the last 
few years by Professor EQldeWndsson and Clement Ley 
in their researches into the upper currents of the atmosphere 
based on observations of the cirrus cloud. 

, Prom, these consideration^ it may be concluded that the 
winds which prevail’ near the earth's surface are known 
from the isol^c lines, the direction of the wind being 
from regions where pressure is high towards regions where 
it is low, in accordance with Buys Ballot’s law j and that 
the upper currents may he inferred from the isobaric lines 
taken reversely, together with the isothermal lines taken 
directly. In other words, the regions of lowest pressure, 
with their ascending currents and relatively higher pressure 
at great heights as compared with surrounding regions, 
point out the sources or fountains from which the upper 
cuneuta flow ; apd the. isqthermals, by showing where on 
account of the relatively low temperatures . the greater 
mass of the, is coiidensed in the lower .-strata of the 
atmosphere and sea-level pressure consequently is high, 
ihus d iih i u isbiflg the pressure of the upper regiohs, point 
out , the regions '"towards and upon which these upper 
currents of the atmosphere flow. The facts of the diurnal 
Oscillations of the ‘.barometer- in the different r .reruns 
^ready discussed afford the. strongest corroboration of these 
views. , . - ' . ’ ' . - 

4,®ie ifcerm ''monsoon” has long been applied to the pre- 


vailing winds in southern Asia which blow approximately 
from S-W. from April to October, and from N.E. from 
November to April. Tbe term is now, however, generally 
applied to those winds connected with continents which 
are of seasonal occurrence, or which occur regularly with 
the periodical return of the season. Since they are catxsed 
immediately by the different temperatures and pressures 
which form marked features of the climates of continents 
in winter and summer respectively, they are most fully 
developed round the coast of Asia, owing to the great 
extent of that continent. The monsoons of different parts 
of the coasts of Asia differ widely in direction from each 
other. Thus in winter and summer respectively they are 
W.N.W. and E.N.E. at the mouth of the Amur, N. and 

5.5. E. at Shanghai, N.E. and S.W. at Kangoon, N. and 
W-S-W. at Bombay, N.W. and S.W. at Jerusalem, and 

5.5. W. and N.N.E. at Archangel. The Indian winter 
monsoon generally begins to break up in March, but it is 
not till about the middle of May, when the normal pres- 
sure has been decidedly diminished over the heated 
interior, that the summer monsoon acquires its full strength 
and the heavy monsoonal rains fairly set in. In October, 
when the temperature has fallen considerably and with 
the falling temperature the pressure of the interior has risen, 
the summer monsoon begins to break up, and this season 
is marked by variable winds, calms, and destructive 
hurricanes. As the temperature continues to fall and 
pressure to rise, the winter monsoon again resumes its 
away. Monsoons, equally with the trade-winds, play a 
most important part in the economy of the globe. The 
relatively great force and steadiness in the direction in 
which they blow, and the periodical change in their diroc- 
tion, give facility of intercourse between different countries ; 
and, besides, by the rainfall they bring they spread fertility 
over extensive regions which otherwise would be barren 
wastes. 

The winds of Australia are also strictly monsoonal, but 
owing to the small extent of that continent, and conse- 
quently the smaller differences there are between the 
normal pressure of the interior and that of tho surrounding 
coasts in summer and winter respectively, they are less 
strongly marked than are the monsoons of southern Asia ; 
and particularly they neither blow with the same force nor 
so steadily from the same point of the compass. Eor tho 
same reason the Australian climates are characterized by 
the occurrence of more frequent droughts than are tho 
climates of southern Asia, and the same remark applies to 
the climates of southern Africa. 

Since the Malay archipelago lies during the summer of 
the northern hemisphere between the high pressure of 
central Australia and the low pressure of Asia, and during 
the winter between the high pressure of Asia and the low 
pressure of central Australia, it follows that the winds of 
these islands are eminently monsoonal in their character, 
being in summer southerly and in winter northerly. Tho 
result of this peculiar wind system of the archipelago is to 
give to these islands a singular diversity of climates, which 
will be more particularly referred to under rainfall. 

At Zanzibar the. prevailing wind in July is S-E., but in 
January, when the low pressure of the interior is situated 
much farther to southward, it is N.E. ; and the same 
influence is felt, though in a greatly modified degree, as 
far as Mauritius, where ihe S.E, trade changes nearly into 
E. during the summer. On the other side of Africa the 
S.E. trade of the South Atlantic is changed into a S.W. 
monsoon on the coast of the Q-nlf of G-uinea. 

■In the southern, central, western, and northern regions 
of North America Ihe prevailing winds have a well-marked 
monsoonal character. The prevailing, winds of winter and 
summer respectively are N.E. and S.S.E. at New Orleans, 
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N.W. and S.W. in Utali, N. and S. at Fort Yuma 
(California), E.S.E. and N.W. at Portland (Oregon), and 
S. and E.N.E. at Fort York, Hudson Bay. These winds 
are readily accounted for by the distribution of pressure 
over the continent in winter and summer. On the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States the prevailing winds of 
winter vary from N.W. in the Hew England States to W. 
in South Carolina ; whereas in summer they vary generally 
from S.S.W. in South Carolina to S.W. in the Hew Eng- 
land States. Hence over the eastern States the summer 
winds are not directed towards the low-pressure region of 
the interior of the continent, but are determined by the 
relations of their pressure to the high pressure of the 
Atlantic to the eastward, and to the lower pressure over- 
spreading the Atlantic to the H.E. This influence of the 
Atlantic may be considered as felt westward through the 
States as far as the Mississippi. 

Though not so decidedly marked, the winds of Europe, 
except the extreme south, are also monsoonal. In winter 
they flow from the land towards the region of low pressure 
in the north of the Atlantic ; but in summer the arrows, 
representing the prevailing winds, show that aU but the ex- 
treme south of Europe is swept by westerly winds, w’hich flow 
in a vast continuous stream from the Atlantic towards the 
central regions of the Old Continent, and which deposit in 
their course "the rains they have brought from the ocean. 

Similarly, monsoons prevail on the coasts of Brazil, 
Peru, Horth Africa, and many other regions which happen 
to lie between other regions whose temperatures, ' and 
therefore pressures, differ markedly from each other at 
different times of the year. 

These are the chief prevailing winds of the globe W'hen 
the differences of the normal atmospheric pressure are such 
as to cause a decided and steady movement of the atmo- 
sphere over a large j)ortion of the earth’s surface, resulting 
in well-marked prevailing winds. But there are other 
winds which are greatly influenced by local causes, such as 
the nature of the ground, whether covered with vegetation 
or bare ; the physical configuration of the surface, w'hether 
level or mountainous ; and the vicinity of extensive sheets 
of fresh or salt water. An important characteristic of 
winds in their practical relations to climate is their 
quality, — ^they being warm or cold, dry or moist, according 
to their direction and the nature of the earth’s surface 
over which they have just passed. Thus in the northern 
hemisphere southerly winds are warm and moist, while 
northerly winds are cold and dry. In Europe south- 
westerly winds are moist and easterly winds dry, while in 
the Hew England States and Canada north-easterly winds 
are cold and raw and north-westerly winds cold and dry. 

In particular regions certain meteorological conditions 
occur at stated seasons intensifying these effects, resulting 
in excessive drought, heavy rains, intense or great heat, 
thus giving rise to the following among other well-known 
winds. The east winds of the British Islands occur chiefly 
in spring, but also in a leas degree in Hovember, being in 
the latter case often accompanied with fog. The winds 
here referred to are dry and parching, and their deleterious 
influence on the health is seen, not merely in the discomfort 
and uneasiness they impart to the less robust of the popu- 
lation, but also in the largely increased mortality which, 
they cause from consumption and aU other diseases more 
or less connected with the nervous system. In the 
countries bordering on the north of the Atlantic, atmo- 
spheric pressure reaches the annual maximum in May, and 
it is above the average during the other two spring months. 
In these months the normal pressure approaches nearer to 
what obtains farther south, and an examination of daily 
weather maps shows that this is due to the repeated 
occurrence in spring of very high pressures in the north of 


Europe while pressures much lower prevail to southward. 
How these east winds are simply the outflow from these 
regions of high pressure to northward. Hortherly and even 
westerly winds which are truly outflows from what may be 
styled Arctic anticyclonic areas bring with them qualities as 
noxious as those of the east wind itself, and prove as injuri- 
ous to health and vegetation. The cold dry wind of April 
29, 1868, which blasted and shrivelled up vegetation in Scot- 
land, particularly in the western counties, as effectually as 
if a scorching fire had passed across them, was a west wind. 

In the south of Europe, during the winter and early spring, 
peculiarly diy, cold, and violent northerly winds are of occasional 
occurreiiec. Of these winds the “mistral” is one of the most 
notorious, which is a steady, A-iolent, and cold north-west wind 
blowing from centinl and eastern Eiunce down on the Gulf of 
Lyons. It is particularly trying while it lasts to invalids who are 
aiiendhw the winter at the various popular sauataria which are 
scattered along this part of the Mediteriuneau coast. The great 
cold that took iilace in the north of Italy and .south of Fiance in 
the beginning of 1868 was a good example of the misti-al. The 
meteorological conclitiona under which it occurred were unusually 
low pressure over the ilediton-anoan to soutlnvard (29-450 inches), 
whilst at the same time pressure rose steadily and lupidly on pro- 
ceeding northward to 30-905 inches in the north of Russia. From 
this geographical distribution of the pressure, northerly -vrinds swept 
southwards over Europe, carrjnng with them the low temperatures 
of theliigher latitudes, and became still colder and drier on crossing 
tire Alps before they made the descent on tlie shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The cold temjiestuons winds which descend from the J ulian 
Alps and sweep over the Adriatic, and the dreaded “gregale” of 
Mmta, wlrich is a dry cold nortli-east wind, are in their character 
and origiir quite analogous to the mistral. 

The “noi-thers,” or “nortes,” are peculiarly dry cold strong -winds 
which repeatedly occur from September to March iu the States 
bordering on the Gulf of hlexico, and are perfectly analogous to the 
mistral. The conditions under which they occur are a pressrue 
lower than usual to the south or south-east over the Gulf of Merrico, 
together with a pressure even higher than the hkh nomral ■which 
is so marked a feature of the meteorology of the Rocky Mountains 
during the colder moutlis. ^\Tien, as most frequently happens, 
they occur in the wake of a stoi-m, their disagreeable qualities of 
extreme dryness, cold, and violence are all intensified. From a 
temperature of upwards of 80° experienced as the storm comes up 
the thermometer rapidly falls to 18° or even lower ; and, as the low 
temperature often occui-s with a -wind blowing with gi-eat violence, 
the uorthei-s prove most deleterious, A violent wind with a tem- 
perature of 18° is altogether rmknown in the British Islands. 

The “pampero ” is a strong, dry, cold v\ind which blow’s across the 
pampas of the River Plate of South America, occur-ring at ail seasons, 
out most frequently during the sirring and summer from. October to 
January. They ar-e preceded by easterly winds, a falliug pr-essnro, 
a rising ter^erature, and increased moistur-e. A pampero is de- 
scribed by Dr D. Christison, and its appearance figured, in the 
Journal of tTie ScoUish Meteorological Soewty, vol. v. p. 342, as seen 
advancing on the nronring of Hovember 28, 1867, in central 
Uruguay. In the early mor-ning the wind blew rather str-ongly 
from nor-th-east, and by and by clouds were seen moving very 
slowly from the w-est, thro-wing out long streamers eastwards. As 
they advanced, two dense and perfectly regular doud-masses 
appeared in fi-orrt, one behind the other, in close contact yet not 
internringling, — the one being of a uniform leaden grey, while' the 
other was as black as the smoke of a steamer. On arri'ving over- 
head-, the front, though slightly ■wavy in appearance, was seen to be 
quite straidrt in its general direction, and the bands were of rnriform 
br*eadth. They ruslred forward at great speed nrrder* the other 
clouds withorrt uniting ■with them, preserving their forms unbroken, 
being bonre onward by an apparently irresistible force, as if com- 
posed of some solid material rather than vapour. They extended 
probably 50 miles in length, hut as they took only a few nrinutes 
to pass their breadth ■was not gjreat, and tliey appeared to diminish 
to mere lines in tiro distant horizon. At the instant the first cloud- 
band ar-rived overhead, the wind chopped rormd from north-east to 
north and then to south- w-est ; a sti-ong cold blast at the same time 
seemed to fall from the leaden cloud, and continued to blow till 
both barrds had passed. No rain or thunder occurred at this time, 
hirt irr the confused xahhlo of clouds which followed low thunder 
continued to roll, and iu a quarter of an hour rain fell, and for soma 
hours thereafter wind, rain, and thunder continued, hut only to a 
moderate degi-ee. Tire low temperature and rising barometer and 
change of wind are the constant and most striking chaiacteristies 
of the pampero. On one occasion tire temperature fell 44° in four- 
teen hours, and on another occasion ■the fall was only 4°. Bain is 
a usual accompaniment, but on rare occasions the pamp^ passes off 
and no rain falls. 
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Rainfall . — ^Wliatever tends to lower the temperature of 
the air below the dew-point is a cause of rain. It is there- 
fore to the winds we must chiefly look for an explanation 
of the rainfall, and the broad principles of the connexion 
may be stated to be these five : — (1) when the winds have 
previously traversed a considerable extent of ocean, the 
rainfall is moderately large ; (2) if the winds advance at 
the same time into colder regions, the rainfall is largely 
increased, because the temperature is sooner reduced below 
the point of saturation ; (3) if the winds, though arriving 
from the ocean, have not traversed a considerable extent of 
it, the rainfall is not larger (4) if the winds, even though 
having traversed a large extent of ocean, yet on arriving 
at the land proceed into lower latitudes or regions markedly 
warmer, the rainfall is small or nil; (5) if a range of 
mountains lies across the onward path of the winds, the 
rainfall is largely increased on the side facing the winds, 
and reduced over the regions on the other aide of the 
range. The reason here is that, the air on the windward 
side of the ridge being suddenly raised to a greater 
height in crossing the range, the temperature is further 
reduced by mere expansion, and a more copious preci]pita- 
tion is the result ; whereas on the leeward side as the air 
descends to lower levels it becomes gradually drier, and 
accordingly the rainfall rapidly diminishes with the' 
descent. 

"We have di'avm attention to the diminished velocity o£ the wind 
over land as compared with the open sea (p. 125). From this it 
follows that an- envelope of stiller air or air of leas velocity than 
that of the prevailing wind broods over the laud, and by its 
presence forces the preveiliug wind to a greater height, thus tending 
to increas,e the ininfall. If the foreshore liaea within a few miles 
to a height of 200 or SOO feet, the result is ve^ striking when the 
wind, from the sea blows straight upon it. Thus at Spittal, near 
Berwick, bn September 18V7, a N.E, wind blew straight ashore at 
an estimated velocity of 26 miles an hour. To eastward the sky 
was singularly clear down to the horizon, but to westward all the 
country beyond a mile from the shore was enveloped in what 
appeared a dense mist or fog. About 15° to eastward of the zenith 
of an observer on the shore, the thinnest rack of cloudlets was seen 
emerging without intermission from the deep stainless blue of the 
sky, which as they diif ted landward increased so rapidly in volume 
and density that the zenith was three-fourths covered with clouds. 
A similar phenomenon was seen in September 1879 on board the 
Orkney stumer at the magnificent diff of Hoy Island, Orkney. 
A heavy storm had just cleared away, and a strong W.N. W. wind 
was blowing right against the cliff. The sky was absolutely cloud- 
less all round, except the upper SOO feet of Hoy Hill, 1670 feet high, 
which was enveloped in a thick mist that stretched away to wind- 
wad, some distance to westward of the steamer’s courae, which 
was about 2 miles from land. The western termination of the 
doud was the thinnest rack of cloud, which emerged unceasingly 
from the blue sky at a - distance not less than 4 miles to wind- 
ward of the cliff, , - The constituent parts, of the cloud itself were in 
lapid motion eastward, but, owing to the fresh accesdons it was 
constantly, receiving, the dpud itself appeared stationary. Thus 
the wind was forced upward into the atmosphere for some consider- 
able distance to windward of the ridge lying across its path. , 

It is tins dragging effect of the land on the wind, and the con- 
sequences which resflt from it, that ejrolain how it is that during 
storms of wind and rain from the north-east the rainfall over the 
foreshores of the Firth of Forth, the Moray Firth, and the Pentland 
Fmth looking to the north-east is so much in excess as comparod 
with the rest of Scotland. The same principle explains the heavy 
lamfell in plains, at some distance from the range of hills lying 
aotoM the wind’s path and on the side of the rain-bringing winds. 

. For intervals of time the heaviest rainfalls occur 
■witb toWdoes, wateraponts, and some other forms of the 
whirlwind, the reason being that not only is there rapid 
expansion due to the rapid ascetit of the air, but also great 
rarefaction is produced by the extreme velocity of the 
aerial gyrations round thp aids' of the tornado. On August 
1, 1343, 3T2 inches of rain fell at Camberwell, London; 
in two hours and seventeen minutes. Of iheavy falls 
may he mentioned ,4*60 inches in London, April il3j 
1878; 6*00 inches at Tongue, September 7, 1870 ; 6*36 
inches in Monmouthshire, July 14, 1875; 6*62 inches at 


Seathwaite, Cumberland, November 27, 1848 ; and 7 '12 
inches at Drisbaig, Argyllshire, December 7 to 8, 1863, 
But it is in lower latitudes that the heaviest single showers 
have been recorded. The following are among the most 
remarkable: — at Joyeuse, France, 31*17 inches in twenty- 
two hours; at Genoa, 30*00 inches in twenty-four hours; at 
Gibraltar, 33*00 inches in twenty-six hours; on the hiUs above 
Bombay, 24*00 inches in one night; and on the Khasi 
1Ti*H<=ij India, 30*00 inches on each of five successive days. 

Aa regards the ocean, there are no available data from 
which an estimate could be formed as to the amount 
of the rainfall, since the rainfall statistics of the ocean 
must be regarded as giving hardly anytliing more than 
the comparative frequency of the fall. It is, however, 
certain that the equatorial belt of calms in the Atlantic 
and Pacific between tbe trades is tbe region where the ocean 
rainfall reaches the maximum,, and the parts of these 
oceans are the rainiest which are the longest within the 
belt of calms aa it shifts its position northward and south- 
ward writh season. 'While the cloud-screen is undoubtedly 
dense, and the rainfall frequent and heavy, the careful 
observations of the “Challenger” and “Novara” show 
that the statements generally made as to these points are 
greatly exaggerated. 

In the regions of the trades the rainfall is everywhere 
small over the open sea, seeing that the trade-winds are 
essentially an outflow from anticyclonic regions, and their 
original dryness is to a large extent maintained because 
their course is directed into regions which become con- 
stantly warmer. Thus at Ascension, lat. 8° 46' S., which 
is throughout the whole year within the S.K trades, the 
mean rainfall for the two years 1864-65 was only 8*86 
inches. At St Helena, which lies constantly within the 
same trades, five years give a mean rainfall of 5*36 inches 
on the coast ; but in the same island at a height of 1763. 
feet the annual amount rises to 23*98 inches, Malden 
Island and some other islands in the Pacific, about long.. 
160“ 'W'., and for some distance on each side of the equator, 
have been pointed to by Scott as practically almost raiii- 
less, as is shown by their containing extensive guano 
deposits. These islands are situated somewhat similarly 
to Ascension with respect to the zone of calms. In 
Mauritius the annual rainfall on a mean of four years 
was 30 inches at Gros Cailloux, but at Cluny, only 16 
miles distant, for the same four years it was 146 inches 
in regard to which Meldrum remarks that at Cluny, which 
is in the vicinity of mountains and fore.sts, in the south- 
east of the island, and thus directly exposed to the trade- 
wind as it arrives from the sea, the rainfall in almost any 
month is from four to six times greater than at Gros. 
Caillonx on the north-west coast, where neither mountain 
nor forest exists, and where the S.E. trade arrives con- 
siderably drained of its moisture. 

From what has been said it is evident that the heaviest 
rains will be brought by the winds which have traversed 
the greatest extent , of ocean within the tropics, and which 
accordingly of aU ocean winds have the highest temperature 
and humidity. These conditions are most completely 
fulfilled during the summer months of the northern 
hemisphere by the winds which, commencing from near 
lat. 30” S.j blow home on southern Asia aa the well-known 
S.W. monsoon of these regions. Accordingly it is by the 
winds of this 'monsoon that a larger rainfall is distributed 
over a larger portion of the earth’s surface than occurs 
anywhere else in any season; and this large rainfall is 
in many regions still farther greatly increased by the 
mountain ranges , which lie across the path of the rain- 
bringing winds. 

It is on these winds that the rainfall of India chiefly* 
depends. Along the whole of the west coast from the 
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Gulf of Cainbay soutliward, and on the Western Ghats, 
the rainfall is excessive. The following are some of the 
more interesting annual means in inches beginning with 
Bombay and proceeding southwards: — ^Bombay, 74; 
Matheram, 247 ; Mahabdeshwar, 252 ; Katnagiri, 104 ; 
Baura, 266; Gk»a, 102; Karwar, 115; Honawar, 139; 
Mangdore, 134; Cannanore, 132; Calicut, 116; and 
Cochin, 114. In the west of Ceylon the rainfall is also 
heavy, being at Colombo 87, at Galle 91, and at 
Eatnapura, at some distance inland among the hills, 149. 
Since the S.W. monsoon is drained of much of its 
moisture in crossing these mountains, a greatly diminished 
rainfall is distributed over the interior and east side of 
India, and on the eastern slopes of Ceylon. 

If now we cross to the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, we again encounter an excessive rainfall along these 
coasts and up the slopes of the mountains looking down on 
them. Thus from south northward the following are 
among the more characteristic rainfalls in inches : — 
Nancowry, 102; Port Blair, 116; Mergui, 162; Tavoy, 
196; Maulmain, 189; Eangoon, 100; Bassein, 98; 
Sandoway, 212 ; Akyab, 198; and Chittagong 104. On 
the other hand, at Thyetmio, inland on the Irawadi, the 
annual rainfall is only 48 inches. 

We have shown how, in accordance with the peculiar 
distribution of pressure in India in summer, the monsoon 
is diverted up the valley of the Ganges as an E.S.E. wind, 
distributing on its way, even to the head of the valley, in 
a generous rainfall the moisture it has brought from the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. The rainfall does 
not extend farther westward than the basin of the Ganges, 
and the precipitation is most copious along the lower 
Himalayas, the largest falls being recorded at heights 
about 4000 feet, — being, as pointed out by Hill, near the 
level at which the summer monsoon is cooled just below 
its dew-point. The follo^ving are some of the larger rain- 
falls in inches, beginning with the more western: — Mus- 
sooree, 95 ; Naiui Tal, 92 ; Khatmandu, 57 ; Daijiling, 
121 ; Kurseong, 164; Buxa, 219; Kuch Behar, 131. 

The rainfall is very large in the north-east angle of the 
Bay of Bengal and thence northwards towards Bhutan, or 
at the angle where the summer monsoon from the hay 
curves round to a westerly course on its way up the 
Ganges. Thus at Noakhally, on the coast, it amounts in 
inches to 109 ; at Tura, on the Brahmaputra, immediately 
to west of the Garo Hills, 129 ; at Silchar and Sylhet to 
eastward, 117 and 155; whilst at Cherrapunji, on the 
Khasi TTilla , it rises to 493-19 inches on a mean of twenty- 
four years. This last rainfall is the largest known on the 
globe, the causes of which are the highly saturated state 
of the monsoon on its arrival at the lower Ganges, the 
high mountain range of Burmah to eastward of Ben^, 
which turns the monsoon to the north, and the protrusion 
westwards of the Khasi and Garo Hills so as to lie in the 
line of that branch of the monsoon which passes from the 
lower Ganges into the basin of the Brahmaputra above 
Goalpara. The consequence is that the highly saturated 
air of the monsoon in its passage across the Khasi Hil l s is 
suddenly raised to a height of about 6000 feet, and being 
thereby reduced far below the point of saturation the 
superabundant moisture is precipitated in unequalled 
deluges of rain. The amount of the annual rainfall at all 
these places is determined, essentially if not altogether, by 
the rains of the summer monsoon, the relative intensity of 
which over India may be taken to be fairly represented by 
the rainfall of July. 

The rains which accompany the N.E. monsoon of the 
winter months may be represented by the rainfall for 
January. These are heaviest in Ceylon, especially on its 
east slopes, and in southern India, or where the N.E. 


monsoon arrives after having traversed a large extent of 
ocean. The fall for the month exceeds 6 inches over a 
large portion of the east coast, whilst at Colombo in the 
west the rainfall is only half that amount, and farther north 
at Pattalum the January rainfall is only 1-82 inches. In 
southern India the amount varies from about 1 to 2 inches. 
Blanford pointed out in 1873 {Phil. Tra7i^., voL clxiv. p. 
618) that, while the surface winds of northern India in win- 
ter are northerly, on the Himalayas, especially the north- 
west portion, southerly winds prevail during the cold months. 
It is these upper southerly winds which bring the winter 
rains to the Punjab, Upper India, and the highlands of 
Assam. It is further to be noted that winter rains also 
occur in Central India, where the prevailing surface winds 
are from east and north-east. The mean rainfall of January 
at Mussooree is 2-00 inches and at Naini Tal 2-86 inches, 
and in Assam, at Sibsagar, 1-13 inch. Over a large tract 
of the east side of southern India from Nellore southward, 
including Ceylon, the maximum rainfall for the year occurs 
in the months of October and November. 

Rainfall of the Malay Archipelago and Australia . — Under the 
direction of the late Dr Bergsma, systematic observations of the 
rainfall of the Slalay archipelago were beran in 1879, the number 
of stations being 150. The results of the first three years show that 
the mean annum rainfall over the archipelago varies from about 60 
inches in Timor to upwards of 200 inches at some spots among the 
western slopes of Sumatra. But the most important feature in the 
rainfall in its relations to climate is not the absolute amount that 
falls annually, but rather the manner of its distribution through 
the months of the year. Orer the greater number of the islands 
rain falls copiously every month; but as regards some of the islands 
the year is divided into dry and wet seasons as marked as are seen 
in the climates of India. Tiie key to this essential difference among 
the climates is the distribution of atmospheric pressure during the 
months of the year from south-eastern Asia to Australia, with the 
resulting prevailing winds. During the winter months atmospheric 
pressure is high in south-eastern Asia and low in the interior of 
Australia, the difference being about three-quarters of an inch. 
Since between these tAvo regions the fall in the mean pressure is 
practically nniuterrupted, the Malay archipelago lying beta-een 
tliem is swept by northerly winds (fig. 14). As these winds have 
traversed a great breadth of ocean in their course, they arrive in a 
highly saturated state, and consequently deposit a copious rainfall, 
particularly on the northern slopes of the higher islands. Hence 
in these months the rainfall over the islands without exception is 
large, the mean monthly nmonnt being in many cases more than 30 
inches. These winds continue their course to southward towards the 
low-pressure remon in the interior of Australia, and deposit along the 
north coasts of that contiueut a monthly rainfall rising generally 
to from 14 to 20 inches. On advancing into tlie interior, the mean 
amount gradually diminishes at the successive telegraphic stations 
to 3-50 inches at Alice Springs near the tropic of Capricorn. The 
amount of the rainfall for any particnlai- year, and the distance from 
the coast to which the rains penetrate inland, depend essentially on 
the height of the winter pressure of south-eastern Asia as compared 
with the low mean pressure of central Australia, by which the 
strength of the northerly monsoon is regulated. 

Oil the other hand, during the summer of the northern hemisphere 
pressure is high in the interior of Australia and low in China, the 
mean difference being about half an inch. Between the two regions 
the fall in the mean pressure is continuous and uninterrupted, and 
as a consrauence southerly winds prevail over the intervening archi- 
pelago. These winds, as they advance from the continent into lower 
ktitndes, are absolutely rainless in the north of Australia, and over 
Timor and the other Malay islands which ai-e separated from 
Australia only by a comparatively naiTOW belt of sea. During the 
three years no rain whatever fell in Timor in July and Aumst, and 
the fall in June, September, and October was small. As, nowevev, 
the winds pursue their course to northward, they eagerly lick up 
moisture from the sea, so that by the time they ai-rive at Amhoyna 
they have become so saturated that the monthly raiufall there rises 
to nearly 80 inches. Again at some distance to the west of Timor 
rain falls more or less regularly every month, the amount increas- 
ing in proportion to the extent of ocean traversed by the S.E. 
winds, which advance towards these islands from the direction of 
Australia. These marked differences among the climates of the 
Malay archiiielago, which, since they really dep-nd on the geo- 
graphical distribution of land and sea of this part of the globsj must 
he regarded as permanent differences, have played no incoi^icuous 
part in the singular disti-ihution of animal and vegetable life which 
characterizes the archipelago. , - 
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In July tlie prevailiug wind in West Australia is N.W., and the 
rainfall reaches the maximum for the year, whereas in Jaiitiary the 
wind ia S.E,, and the rainfall is the minimum. Similarly in 
January since the winds of the southern half of South Australia and 
Victoria are from the south, and thus blow towards warmer regions, 
the rainfall is either at the annual minimum, or it is small. But 
on rounding the coast and proceeding northward, the wind becomes 
E., then IN.E., and ultimately N. in the north of Queensland. 
With this prevalence of oceanic and equatorial A\inds, the rainfall 
at this time of the year i-apidly rises over the whole of tlie eastern 
slopes, till at Gape York it is about 20 inches. In the basins of the 
Murray and Darling rivers, which are shut off from the east by the 
mountain ranges of l^ew South AVales, the rainfall is only about an 
inch and a half. 0)i the other hand, to south of the latitude of 
Sydney, including Tasmania, the maximum rainfall occurs in. winter 
over those regions which slope south towards the sea. On crossing 
the mountain range of Victoria into the basin of the Murray river, 
the rainfall rapidly diminishes. In the north of Hew Zealand the 
winter rainfall is the heaviest ; hut farther south, where w'esterly 
winds prevail \vith some steadiness thi'ough the year, the miiifall is 
more equally distributed through the mouths ; and, as the pi-evailing 
winds are westerly, the heaviest rainfall is in the west of the islands. 
Thus at Hokitika in the west near sea-level, andirot far from a lofty 
range of mountains to the east, the annual amount reaches 120 
inches, and at Bealey inland at a height of 2104 feet it is 106 
inches. At Wellington the annual rainfall is 52 inches, at 
Southland 46, at Dunedin 34, and at Christchurch 25, thus 
showing, in the rainfall of the two sides of tlie island, extremes 
nearly as great as in Scotland. 

JtainfaU of Europe . — As regards rainfall, Europe may be 
conveniently divided into two distinct regions, — -western and 
northern Europe, extending in a modified degree through 
the interior of the continent into Siberia, and the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean- A vast ocean on the one 
hand, a great continent on the other, and a predominance 
of westerly winds are the determining circumstances in the 
distribution of the rainfall over western Europe. Hence 
the rainiest regions are to be found in the west, where 
mountain ranges stretch north and south. The annual 
rainfall exceeds 80 inches over a considerable district, 
including the greater part of Skye and portions of the 
counties of Inverness and Argyll to the south-east, in the 
lake district of England, and in the more mountainous 
parts of JSTorth Wales, — these three districts being the 
. wettest in Europe. As Ireland presents no continuous 
range of mountains opposing the westerly winds of the 
Atlantic, no Irish rain-gauge shows a mean rainfall of 80 
inches. A point of some interest is suggested by the rain- 
fall of the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries in 
Scotland. These counties offer to the westerly winds a 
series of valleys sloping south to the Solway Firth, which 
show successively a diminished rainfall on advancing east- 
ward till at several places in Mithsdale and Annandale it 
does not exceed 40 inches. Butin Eskdale, farther to the 
east, the rainfall instead of falling increases to about 60 
inches. The reason is that the westerly winds are 
obstructed in their onward course by the range of hills by 
which Eskdale is bounded on the east, in surmounting 
which the winds are much reduced in temperature, and their 
superabundant moisture falls in copious rains immediately 
to westward of the ridge. The cause of the larger rainfall 
of Eskdale is thus analogous to that of the lai'ge rainfall 
of the coast in the north-east of the Bay of Bengal 
immediately under the Assam range of mountains. In 
England the largest annual rainfall is 146 inches at Sea- 
thivaite in the Lake district, in Scotland 138 inches at 
Giencroe in Argyll, whilst in Ireland the largest is only 
76 inches. The driest part of the British Islands is an 
extensive district to south-south-west of the 'Wash., with, a 
rainfall of about 21 inches. A large extent of England, 
and all the more important agricultural districts in Scotland, 
have a rainfall under 30 inches; the greater part of 
England, and nearly the half of Scotland, have a rainfall not 
exceeding 40 inches ; but in Ireland it is isolated patches 
only that show a rainfall less than 40 inches. 


In the west of hTorway the rainfall in inches is 72 at 
Bergen, 51 at Aalesund, 46 at the Naze and in the Lofoten 
Isles, falling to 10 at the North Cape. At Christiania, 
IJpsala, and a large part of the east of Scandinavia tlie 
rainfall is about 21 inches, falling to 16 inches on the 
north coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. In Eussia and Siberia 
it rises only at a few places to 20 inches, several districts 
of this extensive region having an annual rainfall of 10, 5, 
3, or even 2 inches. The rainfall of Spain presents great 
extremes — from 68 inches at Santiago to 13 inches at 
Saragossa. In France and the plains of Germany the 
average varies from 35 to 20 inches, but in mountainous 
regions these figures are greatly exceeded, rising through 
all gradations to upwards of 100 inches at some points in 
the Alps. 

An important distinction between the manner of distri- 
bution of the rainfall in the west of Europe and at more 
inland places is that the greater part of the annual quantity 
of the w’’est falls in winter, whilst in the interior the 
amount in summer is greater than in winter. The rainfall 
of January and July shows this in a very forcible 
manner. The summer climates of the extreme south 
of Europe and North Africa are rainless, and over exten- 
sive regions in the south of Europe adjoining the July 
rainfall does not amount to an inch. Over these dry 
regions the prevailing winds of summer are northerly, and 
hence the drought which characterizes them. On the other 
hand, the rainfall in the interior of the continent is largo. 
In January the maximum rainfall occurs on the mountains 
and high grounds overlooking the Atlantic, and the 
minimum on the plains of Russia. 

Owing to the way in which Europe is broken up by the 
seas which diversify its surface, the time of the year when 
the rain attains the maximum differs greatly in different 
regions. This phase of the rainfall occurs, indeed, accord- 
ing to locality, in all months except February, March, and 
April. The month of occurrence of the annual maximum 
rainfall over Europe is shown by fig. 18. A similar map 



representing the month of least rainfall show's still greater 
uniformity in a regular succession of the months in passing 
from region to region. Thus the month of least rainfall is 
January on the lower Volga, February in w’-esteru Russia and 
the greater part of central Europe, March in the north of 
France and south of Great Britain, April farther to the north. 
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May in Scotland north, of the Grampians, June in Orkney, 
Shetland, Iceland, the west of Ireland, and the north-west 
of France, and July over the whole of the south of Europe. 
The driest month occurs nowhere in Europe in any of the 
five months from August to December. 

Rainfall of Kortli Amei'ica. — West of tlie Rocky klouii tains the 
rainfall is very unequally distiibuted, the annual amounts varying 
from 86 inclies at Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia river, 
to 8 inches at Snn Diego on the coast, and 3 inches at the head of 
the Gulf of California. Over the whole of the region between the 
Cascade and Rocky Mountains the rainfall at all seasons is extremely 
small, this being indeed that feature in the climate to wdiich the 
formation of the cations of that region is chiefly to be refon-ed. On 
tb e other hand, in the United States and Canada to east of long. 100“ 
W. the distinguishing feature of the rainfall is the comparative 
eiiuableiiess of its distribution, an annual rainfall exceeding 60 
inches occurring only over restricted distiicts, and a rainfall as low 
ns 20 inches being scarcely met with anywhere. The regions where 
the rainfall exceeds 60 inches ai-e Florida, the lower basin of the 
Mississippi, and the Atlantic seaboai-ds of Nova Scotia and Neiv- 
foundlana. 

In January the annual maximum rainfall occurs over the whole 
of tlie west coast from Sitka to lower Califoniia; but in the 
interior between long. 120“ and 95“ W. the amount is everywhere 
amall, and over a considerable part in the south-west of this region 
no rain falls. The region of largest rainfall extends from Louisiana 
to West Virginia, where the mean varies from 4 to 6 inches. Over 
nearly the wole of the Dominion of Canada, by much the greater 
part of the winter precipitation is in the form of snow, which has 
been carefully measured and recorded by the Meteorological Ser- 
vdee. The average snowfall for January exceeds 30 inches at St 
John’s, Newfoundland, in Anticosti, Prince Edward Island, and 
in many other regions. 

In July the rainfall is everywhere small in the west, a large 
part of this extensive region being absolutely rainless. The 
remarkable dryness of the climate at this season is due to the N. W. 
winds that set in towards the low pressure of the interior, which 
thus blow towards wanner regions. The rainfall to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains is distributed by the winds which are connected 
with the low-pressure region of the interior and wdth the high- 
pressure region of the Atlantic. The result is two regions of larger 
luinfall, the one in the south-east of the States and the other to uie 
west of the lakes. Tlie summer winds of the south-eastern coasts arc 
southerly, and as they are anticyclonic in their origin and have in 
their course traversed some extent of ocean, they arrive well- but not 
super-saturated, and pour down a rainfall in July of 6 inches and 
upwards along the coasts and for some distance inland from Louisi- 
ana to Chesapeake Bay. Further, since in July these winds attain 
their maximum force and persistency, the rainfall at the same 
time reaches the maximum mong the whole coast from Boston to 
some distance west of New Orleans. Since the summer vrindsblow 
in the line of the Alleghany mountains and not across them, the 
mufall diminishes in ascending their slopes. The comparative 
equableness of the rainfall over the eastern States is the necessary 
result of the winds’ passing into higher latitudes, and, therefore, 
cooler regions. A broad region where the rainfall is less than on 
each side of it, extends fiom Michigan to the south-west as far as 
Canadian River. To the west of the lakes the rainfall rises above 
4 inches, and, since over this region the winds become somewhat 
easterly as they flow towards the low-pressure area, it is probable 
that the larger rainfall of this prairie region has its origin in no 
small degree in the evaporation of the lakes. On ascending the 
higher reaches of the Llississipiii, the amount diminisbes, hut 
scarcely frlls lower than 2 iuenes, being thus analogous to the 
summer rains of the Upper Ganges. On crossing the water-parting 
into the basin which drain.s into Hudson Bay, we encounter E. and 
N.E. winds laden with vapour licked up in their passage over Hud- 
son’s Bay, which they distribute in a ^iicrous rainfall of probably 
3 to 5 inches over the rising colonies of Manitoba anti Saskat- 
chewan. Au important point in the climate of tlie States is that 
over nearly the whole of the extensive region stretching between 
Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains, except the south const already 
referred to, the annual maximum rainfall docs not occur in summer 
but in spring, the month of largest rainfall in the great majority 
of cases being May. In the basin of Hudson’s Bay July is the 
month of largest rainfall. 

Rainfall of Cenired and South America. — Tlie following are, in 
inches, the larger and more interesting annual rainfalls round the 
coasts: — ^Vera Cruz, 182; Belize, 76; Maracaibo, 163; Caracas, 
166; Georgetown, 96; Paramaribo, 142; Cayenne, 140; Para, 71; 
Pernambuco, 109 ; Buenos Ayi'cs, 84 ; Bahia Blanca, 19 ; Puerto 
Montt, 102; Yalduda, 109; Valparaiso, 100; Serena, 93; Lima, 
9 ; and a large part of Peru, nil. A remarkable featare of the 
rainfall of South America is the large amounts that fall in the 
basins of the Orinoco and Amazon ; the fall is 91 inches in the 


upper basin of the Madeira, and 112 inches at Yijiiitos (lat. 8'’40' 
S., long. 72“ 57' W.). The reason is that this immense region, 
where pressure appears to he almost constantly low, is o^ien to the 
highly saturated -ttiiids that blow from the equatorial Atlantic. 
Quite different is the distj-ibutiou of the rainfall over the La 
Plata basin. Tlia annual falls, in inches, are 92 at Joiuville, 68 
at Corrientes, 44 at Monte Viileo, 36 at Parana, 24 at Santiago, 
22 at San Luis, and only 6 at Mendoza. The fall rapidl}’^ rises in 
ascending the eastern slopes of the Brazil mountains facing the 
South Atlantic ; thus, while the amount at Rio Janeiro is 45 
inches, on the hills to northward it is 116 inches. 

In January northerly winds prevail oil the south coasts of the 
Gi^ of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and as they have their 
origin in the high pressure of the American continent, and dii 
crossing the sea pass into lower latitudes, the January rainfall of 
these coasts is conqiaratively small. In July, however, the prevail- 
ing winds are easterly, and as they have traveracd a large extent of 
the equatorial waters of the Atlantic they are highly saturated, 
and consequently the July rainfall of these coasts is everj-ivhere 
very large. The following are, in inches, the January and July 
rainfalls; — Caracas, I’OO and 14 '04; Guatemala, 0-28 and 10-79; 
Vera Cruz, 5-10 and 35 *9-0. The seasonal distribution of the 
rainfall in the basin of the Amazon is the reverse of this. lu 
January the position of the belt of calms is about lat. 3“ N., and 
as pressure is relatively low over the basin of the Amazon, 
especially its southern slopes, the trades and the west poition of 
the remon of calms imitedly spread their highly saturatim air over 
the whole region as far as the Andes, resulting in one of the most 
vudespread heavy rainfalls anywhere to he met with. On the 
other hand, since in July the belt of calms is about lat. 10“ N., 
the saturated atmosphere of the tropical regions no longer flows up 
the Amazon, but is carried westward into the Caribbean Sea and Gulf 
of Mexico. Hence at this season the rainfall of the Amazon valley 
•is small. The following are, in inches, the January and July 
falls: — Para, 6 ‘61 and 3-26; Manaos, 7-33 and 1*82; upper 
Madeira, 16*90 and 0 -SO ; and Yquitos, 10-24 and 4*26. On the 
La Plata in January pressure is low, and as winds cousequently 
blow from the ocean in upon the region of loiv pressure the rainfall 
is large ; hut as pressure is high in "the interior in July the rainfall 
in that month is small. The follo\\-iiig are, in inches, the January 
and July rainfalls Buenos Ayres, 2*37 and 1-70; Parana, 4*63 
and 1*32; Corrientes, 5’24 and 2-67 ; Joinville, 14*26 and 3*55; 
and San Luis, 2*63 and 0*00. 

Rainfall of Africa.— Aa regards the rainfall, Africa presents the 
gi-eatest diversity in its climates. The following are the annual 
amounts in inches at various points on or near the coast : — Port 
Said, 2; Alexandria, 8; Tunis, 12; Algiers 81; Oran, 17; Mogador, 
50; mouth of the Senegal, 17; Goree, 21; Sierra Leone, 126; 
Christiansborg, 23; St Thomas, 40; Gaboon, 106; Loanda, 11; 
Cape Town, 28; Mossel Bay, 12; Port Elizabeth, 24; Durban, 43; 
Zanzibar, 58; and month of the Zambezi, 61. In the north of the 
continent, the rainfall rapidly diminishes inland, and over tlie great 
desert of Sahara practically none falls. In the interior of Algiers 
it diminishes, the amount at Laghouat being 17 inches, and at 
Biskra 9. In Egypt tlie rainfall is limited to a narrow strip along 
the coast ; at Cairo the annual fall scarcely amounts to an inch. 
The January and July rainfalls are, in inches, as follow-s : — Port 
Said, 0*46 and 0-00; Alexandria, 1*95 and 0*20; Algiers, 4-43 and 
0*04; Biskra, 0*66 and 0-03; St Louis (Senegal), 0*28 and 3*00; 
Goi-eo, 0-00 and 4*06; Sierra Leone, 0*69 and 24*20; Christiansborg, 
0-60 and 2'00; Katanga, O'll and 4-76; Gaboon, 9*35 and 0*48; 
Cape Town, 0*28 and 3*83; Durban, 5*00 and 1-70; Pretoria, 6*07 
and 0*71; and Zanzibar, 2‘02 and 2-36. At Zanzibar the heaviest 
rains occur about the equinoxes, the mean for April being 14*55 
inches, and for October 6*80 inches. 

Ill the case of this, as the other continents, the explanation of the 
different amounts is to be htid in the seasonal changes of wind. In 
the north the winter rains are to a very large extent the accom- 
paniment of the Mediterranean stomis of that season, but in sunmior 
pressure is diminished in the interior and increased in the Atlantic 
to the north-west, resulting in strong steady northerly winds, which 
as they advance into hotter regions are unaccompanied with rain. 
Tlie heavy summer rains from Seiiegambia to the Gold Coast are 
due to the sti-oiig moiisoonal ivinds which set in tow-nrds _tho 
interior, tluis draw-ing over these coasts the bigbly saturated air of 
the belt of calms and of the trades immediately to the north and 
south of it. Since in winter the belt of calms is removed 8“ of 
latitude farther to the south, and the temperature of the interior is 
greatly reduced, it folhiws that tlie winds blowing on these coasts 
from'the sea are drier and less strong, and consequently the rainfall 
is small. At Sierre Leone the ahsolutely driest month is February, 
0*31 inch, and the w-ettest September, 20*15 inches. On the other 
hand, at Gaboon (lat. 0“ 25' N.) the di-y season is from June to 
August, when the belt of calms is farthest to the north ; and the 
ahsolutely rainiest about the equinoxes, the mean of March being 
14-70 inches and October 19*52 inobes. At Loanda (lat 8“ 49' S.) 
the annual amount is only a tenth of what falls at Gaboon, and it 
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falls wholly during the summer months of the southern hemisphere. 
In South Africa pressure in January is lowest in the interior, 
towards which prevailing winds from the ocean blow, and as these 
advance into regions becoming rapidly hotter the rainfall all round 
the coast and for some distance inland falls to the annual minimum. 
But in more stiiotly inland distracts which are at a considemhle 
elevation the rainfall reaches the maximum at the same season. 
Thus the amounts in inches for January and July are — for Pretoria, 
6-07 and 0'7l; Maritzburg, 4'28 and 0-21; Graham’s Town, 2*89 
and 1-61; Lower Nel’s Poort, I’SS and 0*49; and Aliwal North, 
1’55 and O'OO. In the winter months pressure in the interior is 
high, and the rainfall consequently small. Though on the coast 
winds from tlie arid interior fr^uentljr prevail, yet the storms that 
sweep eastward past South Africa precipitate over large portions of 
the southern slopes of this part of the globe what must in the main 
be regarded as a generous rainfall. It follows that the climates of 
these important colonies range themselves into two perfectly dis- 
tinct classes, — the climates of the inland regions and the Natal 
const, where the rains occur dmang the hottest months, and the 
climates of the other regions, where the annual rains occur during 
the coldest mont^. Little is accurately known regarding the rain- 
fall of the interior of Africa. It is cei-tain, however, that it is 
smnll, or nil, over the extensive region of the .Sahara, and that it 
is large from about 15° N. lat to some distance south of the 
equator. Probably the rainiest part of Africa is the region extend- 
ing from the Victoria Nyanza nortliwards to and including the 
gatliering grounds of the two gimt tributaries of the Nile. 

Snmv . — Snow takes the place of rain when the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently low to freeze the condensed moisture in 
the atmosphere. Snow is composed of crystals, either sis- 
pointed stars or hexagonal plates, which exhibit the 
greatest variety of beautiful forms, one thousand dif- 
ferent kinds having been observed. These numerous forms 
Scoresby reduced to five principal varieties : — (1) thin 
plates, comprising several hundred forms of the most ex- 
quisite beauty j (2) a nucleus or plane figure, studded with 
needle-shaped crystals ; (3) six-sided, more rarely three-sided, 
crystals ; (4) pyramids of six sides ; (6) prismatic crystals, 
having at the ends and middle thin plates perpendicnlar 
to their length. In the same snowfall the forms of the 
crystals are generally similar. The flakes vary from 0*07 
inch to an inch in diameter, the. smallest occurring with 
low temperatures and the largest when the temperature 
approaches 32°. If the temperature is a little higher, the 
snow-flakes are partially thawed in falling through it, and 
fall as sleet. The white colour of snow, is caused by the 
combination of the different prismatic colours of the minute 
snow-crystals. The density of snow is far from uniform ; 
it is generally from ten to twelve times lighter than an 
equal bulk of water, but varies from eight to sixteen 
times lighter than water. 

The Hmit of the fall of snow near sea-level coincides 
roughly with the winter isothermal of 62°, since in places 
the mean winter temperature is no higher than 52° 
tfektof tlm aar falls, opcadoaia^ to 32° or lower during the 
T^inter months. As regards Europe, the southern litmt is 
about Q-ibraltar; in North America it is Savannah, New 
Orleans, the mouth of theEio Grande, the head of the Gulf 
of California, and San Francisco. In Europe, north of M. 
60°, snow falls generally on an average of from 80 to 110 
days in the year. At Upsala the number of days is 61, 
at Warsaw 45, Aberdeen 42, Oxford 18, Ostend 16, Brus- 
27, Tainm (in the south-west of Jutland) 12, Copen-, 
hageitt; 23, Yienna 33, Odessa 19, Sebastopol 12, Milan 
11, Trieste 6, Saragossa 6, Madrid 3, and Lisbon 1. 
la Greenlaind the number of dhys exceeds 80, and this 
figure is nearly reewxbed m Newfoundland and the north- 
east seaboard of Nova Scotia, , At Quebec the mean days 
of snow are 66, Halifax 64, Wmiiipeg.64, Detroit 34, 
Cape Henry 13, St Ltuds .11, mourn of . the Columbia 
Eiver 7, and Gharlestbn 2, . In Bussia the time ,bf the; 
year when snow falls mc^ L^equently is December and^ 
January, except in the south of the empire, where Febm^ 
is the month of the most frequent occurrence of snow. 
But to the north of a line drawn from the entrance, of the 


Gulf of Finland through Warsaw, Cracow, Salzburg, and 
Santiago March is the month of maximum occurrence in 
the great majority of instances ; while to the south of this 
line it is January and in several casen Tlecember. 

The largest falls of snow occur in the Antarctic regions,, 
as is well attested by the magnificent icebergs of solidified 
snow which break off all round from the lofty walls of ice 
that engirdle the Southern Ocean. Excepting perhaps in the 
Dominion of Canada, no data have been anywhere collected 
from which even a rough estimate could be formed as to 
the mean annual amount of snow that falls in different 
parts of the globe. 

Srbow-Line . — The snow-line marks the height below 
which all the snow that falls annually melts during summer. 
No general rule can be stated for this height in different 
climates owing to the many causes determining it. These 
are the exposure of mountain slope to the sun (and hence, 
other things being the same, it is higher on the south than 
on the north sides of mountains), exposure to the rain- 
bringing winds, the steepness of the mountains, and the 
degree of dryness of the air. Hence the position of the 
snow-line can be known by observation only. It falls only 
little on either side of the equator to lat. 20° ; from lat. 
20° to 70° it falls equably, but from lat. 70° to 78° much 
more rapidly. To this general rule there are many excep- 
tions. It is 4000 feet Mgher on the north than the south 
side of the Himalayas, owing to the larger snowfall on the 
south, and the greater dryness of the chmate of the north 
side, and therefore the greater evaporation from the snow 
there. It is higher in the interior of continents than near 
the coasts, because the precipitation is less and summer heat 
greater. In the Caucasus it is 11,063 feet high, but only 
8950 in the Pyrenees. In South America it rises from the 
equator to lat. 18°, and more on the west than on the east 
slopes of the Cordilleras, owing to the large precipitation on 
the east and small precipitation and arid climate of the west 
side of that chain of mountains. It is as high in lat. 33° 
S. as in 19° N., but south of that latitude it rapidly sinks 
owing to the heavy rains brought by the moist N.W. 
winds of these regions. In the south of Chili it is 3000 
feet lower than in the same latitudes in Europe, and 6000 
feet lower than in the extremely arid climates of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Storms . — ^If weather charts representing a large part of 
the northern hemisphere be examined, two distinct systems 
of pressure are seen which change their forms and positions 
on the earth’s sm-face from day to day. The one set are 
systems of low pressure marked off by concentric isobars 
enclosing pressures successively lower till the centre is 
approached; and the other systems of high pressure 
marked off by concentric isobars enclosing pressures becom- 
ing successively higher towards the centre. The former of 
these are called cyclones, and the latter anticyclones. These 
areas of low pressure are the distinguishing characteristics 
of the hurricanes and typhoons of tropical regions, and of 
the ordinary storms of higher latitudes, and they may all 
be conveniently grouped under the general name of cyclones. 
Fig. 19 shows a storm which was passing across north- 
western Europe on the morning of November 2, 1863, and 
it may be taken as fairly representing the general features 
of cyclones. In the fi^re the arrows fly with the wind, 
and the force of the wind is indicated by the number of 
feathers on the arrows. 

It will be seen that the winds indicate, not a circular 
movement round the centre of lowest pressure, but a 
vorlacose motion inwards upon that centre, the motion 
being opposite to that of watch-hands. In other words, 
the wind follows Buys Ballot’s law, already explained. 
The winds are strongest where the isobars are closest 
together ; or they are generally proportioned to thei “ baro- 
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metric gradient,” — a term introduced "by Stevenson in 
1867. Cyclones have diameters seldom less than 60Q, and 
they occasionally exceed 3000 miles; the cyclone of fig. 19 
had a diameter of about 1200 miles. The cyclones of 
the Mediterranean axe 
usually of smaller dimen- 
sions than those of north- 
western Europe and 
America. The rates at 
which cyclones advance 
over the earth’s surface 
vary greatly, the average 
in America being 24 
miles an hour, in the 
Atlantic 20 miles, and 
in Europe 26 miles. A 
rate as high as 70 miles 
an hour has occurred in 
the British Islands ; 
sometimes they remain 
stationary, and more 
rarely their course is 
for a time retrograde. 

The temperature and 
humidity increase at those places towards and over which 
the front part of the storm is advancing, and fall at those 
places over which the front part of the storm has already 
passed. In other words, the temperature and humidity 
rise as pressure falls and fall as pressure rises. This is 
the important climatic significance of cyclones. Thus a 
succession of low pressures passing eastwards in coui’ses 
lying to northward of the British Islands are the essential 
conditions of open winters ; whereas, if the cyclones follow 
courses lying to southward, the winters are severe. In a 
cyclone the broadest feature of weather is an area of rain 
about or rather somewhat in front of the centre, sur- 
rounded by a ring of cloud, outside which the sky is clear. 
The precise form and position of these areas have been 
shown. by Abercrombie to vary with the type of pre.s- 
sure distribution, with the intensity of the cyclone, and 
with the rate of its progress, and they are also influenced 
by local, diurnal, and seasonal variations. 

The chief point of difference between American and 
Euroioean storms is essentially the result of the mean 
winter pressures to the west and north-west of their respec- 
tive storm-tracks. Owing to the high winter pressure in 
the interior of America, the barometer rises in the wake of 
the storms of the United States more rapidly, the wind j 
veers round more quickly and more uniformly to N.W., 
U.H.W., and N. and keeps longer in these directions, j 
and the temperature and humidity fall to a greater 
degree, than happens in Europe. In the Hew England 
States and Canada the easterly winds of the storms, 
coming as they do from the Atlantic, are disagreeably 
‘ cold, damp, and misty in a degree and with a frequency 
much greater than occurs with the same winds in the 
British Islands. 

The chief points of difference between the hurricanes and 
typhoons of the tropics and the cyclones of higher latitudes 
are these : — tropical cyclones are of smaller dimensions, 
show steeper barometric gradients and therefore stronger 
winds, and advance at a slower rate over the earth’s 
surface. Another point of difference is that a large number 
of the hurricanes of the West Indies and the typhoons of 
eastern Asia first pursue a westerly course, which gradually 
becomes north-westerly, and on arriving at about lat. 30° 
they recurve and thereafter pursue a course to north-east- 
wards. The tropical cyclones of the Indian Ocean south 
of the equator also first pursue a westerly course, which 
gradually changes to south-west, and often on arriving about 
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lat. 30’ recurve to the south-east. Many of the cyclones of 
India have their origin to we.stwards of the Hicobar Islands, 
pur.sue a course to north-westward, and die out in the 
valley of the Ganges ; and, similarly, a considerable number 
of the cyclones of the West Indies pursue a westerly course 
through, the Gulf of Mexico, and several die out in the States. 

The most dreadful attendant on tropical cyclone.s is 
the storm-wave, caused by the in-blowing wdnd.s and the 
low- pressure of the centre of the storm. When this wave 
is unusually high and is hurled forward on a low-lying 
coast at high water it become.s one of the most destructive 
agents known. The Bakarganj cyclone of October 31, 
1876, was accompanied by a w-ave which flooded the low 
grounds to the east of the delta of the Ganges to heights 
varying from 10 to 45 feet, by wAich more than 100,000 
human beings perished. 

Tracies of Cyclones of JToTtJi America^ Ailantic, and.' 
Europe, — In the Physical Atlas of the Atlantic Ocean, issued 
under the direction of Dr Heumayer of the Deutsche 
Seewarte, plate 28 shows by shadings the mean positions of 
the centres of cyclones and by lines their mean tracks. 
The follo'wing are the regions where the lowest barometer 
of storms has been most frec]^uently found: — the region 
to west-south- west of the lakes of the United States ; the 
Gulf of St Lawrence ; mid-Atlantic about lat. 35° long. 52° 
to the south-west of Greenland ; to the south-west of Iceland, 
which is by far the most important of the whole ; to the 
south-west of the Lofoten Isles; the region embracing 
Denmark, the south of Scandinavia, and Finland; and, as. 
secondary centres of frequency, the south of the British 
Islands, Corsica and part of Italy adjoining, and the north- 
east of the Adriatic. The great importance of these centres, 
where the lowest harometer.s are most frequently found, 
consists in the indication they give of the precise regions 
either where many storms originate or where they are 
either retarded or arrested in their course. As regards the 
origin of storms, the centre west of the Mississipj>i is the 
region where most of the United States storm.s originate, 
the centre in the Gulf of St Lawrence is where many of the 
great Atlantic storms have their origin, and the centres in 
mid-Atlantic and to the south-west of Iceland are the 
regions where the storms of north- western Europe chiefly 
originate. The centres on the south-west of Greenland, 
the Lofoten Isles, Denmark, and the south of the British 
Islands, all appear to suggest that storms are retarded in 
their onward courses on coming up against large masses of 
land, — which may, in part at least, be occasioned by the 
heavy rainfalls that mark these parts of their courses. 

Of all storm tracks the most frequently taken is that by 
the storms of the United States, which pursue an easterly 
course through the lakes to the Gulf of St Lawrence. A 
considerable number of storms follow a course from Nova 
Scotia to Davis Straits; but the larger number take a 
north-easterly course through the Atlantic towards Iceland 
and thence past the north of Norway. Among the less 
frecpient hut important tracks are these : — from near New 
Orleans along the east coast of the States towards Nova 
Scotia j from mid- Atlantic to south of Ireland and thence 
through France to the north of the Mediterranean; and 
from the Atlantic about lat. 42° long. 4-0° in a north- 
easterly course quite outside but at no great distance from 
the British Islands, and thence tow’-ards the North Cape. 
Of the tracks more immediately affecting British weather- 
are one from Iceland in a south-easterly direction through 
the North Sea and Germany, and four tracks wliich start 
from near Scilly: — (1) to the south-east as already described; 
(2) eastward through the north of Germany ; (3) north-east 
to Christiania; and (4) north through Ireland and the 
Hebrides. These are the storm tracks which chiefly givfr 
the United Eiingdom its easterly and northerly winds. 
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The, Inclination of Winds to th£ Isobars. — The vorticose 
motion of the winds in a cyclone towards and. in upon the 
centre has been already pointed out. One of the more 
important practical problems of meteorology is the deter- 
mination of the angle of inclination of the winds to the 
isobars in the difEerent segments of the cyclone, not only 
from the application of the results of the inquiry to the 
theory of storms but also to practical navigation. The first 
real contribution to the subject, baaed on accurate measure- 
ments, was made by Clement Ley in 1873.^ From the 
observations made at fifteen places in north-west EuroiJe 
examined by him he showed that the winds incline from 
districts of higher towards those of lower pressure at a 
mean angle of 20“ 61'; that the inclination is much greater 
at inland than at well-exposed stations on the coast, the 
respective angles being 28“ 63' and 12“ 49' ; and that the 
greatest inclinations are with S.E. winds. Then follow 
S.W., N.E., and N.W. winds, the last showing the least 
inclination. Whipple has recently compared the winds 
at Kew with the barometric gradients for the five years 
ending 1879, with the result that the greatest inclination 
is 63“ with S.E. winds, the least 35“ wiSi N.E. winds, and 
the mean for all winds 52“. 

As regards the open sea. Captain Toynbee has shown, 
from a careful investigation of ^e great Atlantic storm^ of 
August 24, 1873, that the mean angle of inclination 
calculated from one hundred and eight observations was 
29“, the mean at the three selected epochs examined 
varying from 26“ to 31“. 

Barometric Gradieni and Velocity of the Wind. — In 
inquiring into the relation of the velocity of the wind to 
the barometric gradient, it is necessary to have some 
definite information as to the increase of the velocity with 
height abo^e the ground. Stevenson recently made 
observations on this point on winds varying from 2 to 44 
miles an hour from the surface up to a height of 50 feet, 
from which he has drawn the following conclusions : — (1) 
the spaces passed over in the same time by the wind 
increase with height above the ground; (2) the curves 
traced out by these variations of velocity from 1 6 to 50 
feet high coincide most nearly with parabolas (fig. 20) 
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having their vertices in a horizontal line 72 feet below the 
surface; (3), between 16 feet and the ground there is great 
disturbance of the currents, so that -^e symmetry of the 
curves is destroyed ; (4) the parameters of these parabolas 
increase ^ectly in the ratio of the squares of the velocities 
cf' the different gales. If a? be the velocity of the wind 
^ JaurnoZ Scottish Meteorological Society, vol, iv. p, 66. 


at height H above the ground, the parameter of tie 
corresponding parabola is i^/(H 4- 72) ; and as x varies the 
parameter will vary as or as the square of the velocity 
of the gale. It follows that, to render wind observations 
comparable, it is necessary that anemometers be placed at 
one uniform height above the ground, and that standard 
height not lower than 15 feet above the surface. It is 
very desirable that the inquiry were prosecuted up to a 
height of 100 feet ; and it is of the utmost importance that 
the variation in the diurnal velocity be at the same time 
determined at different heights from 15 feet upwards. 

Stevenson also made wind observations on the Calton 
TTill, Arthur’s Seat, and the Pentland Hills, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, up to a height of 1600 feet above sea-level. 
It is from observations made at stations on knolls and 
peaks at different heights above the sea, and at different 
heights above the surfaces of tbeir summits, that the 
problem of the variation of the wind’s velocity at different 
heights with the same barometric gradient can be ascer- 
tained. In carrying the inquiry to considerable heights, 
the results cease to be comparable with those obtained 
at lower levels, unless in those cases where neighbouring 
heights are av^able for data from which the barometric 
gradient at the observed height can be calculated. The 
results of observations as to the velocity of atmospheric 
currents at very great elevations in the atmosphere deduced 
from the apparent movements of the higher clouds are 
altogether incomparable with the winds near the surface of 
the earth, for these among other reasons : — the heights of 
the clouds can be at best but imperfectly ascertained; the 
motion of the clouds, particularly the higher clouds, may 
he only apparent, it being sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between the formation and dissolution of clouds and their 
motion ; and above all, since the higher clouds are usually 
the accompaniments of the greater weather changes, their 
movements are the result of barometric gradients towards 
a knowledge of which we are absolutely powerless to take 
a single step. 

As regards surface winds, Clement Ley in 1881, and 
WhijDple more recently and with greater fulness, have 
calculated the mean wind velocities for twelve gi-adients, — 
the gradients being derived from the daily weather charts 
of the Meteorological Office for the five years 1875 to 1879 
at 8 A.M., and the corresponding wind data being obtained 
from the hourly readings of the Kew anemograi)h. The 
barometric gr^ent is for 15 nautical miles, and the 
following are the velocities for the twelve gradients on the 
mean of the year : — 

Gradient. Velocity. Gradient. Velocity. 

Inch. miles. Inch. milea. 

0*002 6-0 0*017 15*0 

0*005 7*0 0*020 10*6 

0*007 7*6 0*022 19*1 

0-010 9*2 0*026 22*0 

0-012 11*6 0*027 22*0 

0-016 12*6 0*030 26*6 

The influence of season is very strongly marked. The 
velocities for the same gradients in order are — October to 
December, 12*6 miles; July to September, 12*6 miles; 
January to March, 14*8 miles; and April to June, 17*2 
miles. From those observations of "H^ipple it follows 
that during the six months when the temperature is falling 
the velocity for the same gradients is least, while the velocity 
is greatest during the six months when the temperature is 
rising, and absolutely greatest during the three months 
ending June, when the greater part of the annual increase 
of temperature occurs. It is evident that the observed 
increase in the velocity of the wind for the same gradients 
is to be referred to. the same cause that brings about the 
diurnal increase in the wind’s velocity, viz., the wind 
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WliipiDle has also sorted the winds according to the 
eight points of the compass, with results of the greatest 
interest. If II.W., N”., N.E., and E. winds be grouped 
together as polar, and S.E., S., S.W., and W. winds as 
equatorial winds, the mean hourly velocity of the polar 
winds, for the same gradients, is 1 1 miles in excess of the 
equatorial winds. Now, since polar winds pass into lower 
latitudes, the surface of the earth over which they blow 
is warmer, whereas the surface is colder than the equa- 
torial winds w^hich blow over it. It follows that the 
increased velocity of polar winds is referable to the same 
conditions which result in the diurnal increase in the 
wind’s velocity and the greater velocity for the same 
gradients of winds when the annual temperature is rising, 
since in all these cases the winds blow over a surface of 
a higher temperature than their own. 

It is evident from these considerations that fcr the 
development of the law of the relation of the wind’s 
velocity to the barometric gradient with an exactness 
sufficient to warrant us in expressing that relation in a 
general mathematical formula much yet remains to be done. 
In truth, as regards the various formulse submitted by 
Ferrel, Mohn, Hann, Everett, and others, we have no 
choice but to allow the justness of Strachan’a criticism 
{Modem Meteorology, p. 98) that the theoretical values 
furnished by the formulce do not accord with the actual 
values, and that therefore a satisfactory formula is yet to 
be found. Ere such a formula need be looked for, the 
conditions must be fulfilled for the preliminary work of sujj- 
plying the observational data required. The “Challenger” 
observations prove that, with gi-adienta substantially the 
same, the velocity of the wind is greater on the open sea 
than near land ; and we have seen that the velocity varies 
with the hour of the day, and generally is increased as the 
temperature of the surface rises above that of the air blow- 
ing over it, and diminished as the temperature of the surface 
falls below that of the air. It is evident that observations 
on the open sea will afford data for the simplest solution of 
the problem ; but on land the diiunal, seasonal, and non- 
periodic changes of temperature greatly complicate the 
problem, and render necessary for its solution observations 
specially designed for the purpose. It is not easy to see 
how these can be obtained but by carrying out the plan pro- 
posed in 1875 by Stevenson of establishing strings of well- 
equipped meteorological stations planted sufficiently close 
that the barometric gradients may be determined within the 
limits of accuracy required. Observations made twelve 
times daily for a year, at stations so arranged, would 
supply the observational data for the solution of this funda- 
mental problem in meteorology. Till some such proposal 
be carried out, the problem remains unsolved, for barometric 
gradients based on the widely separated existing stations 
are too uncertain and rough and the wind observations 
are wanting in that comparability which alone can satisfy 
the inquiry. 

Weather and Weather Maps . — ^Weather is the state of 
the air at any time as respects heat, moisture, wind, rain, 
cloud, and electricity j and a change of weather implies a 
change in one or more of these conditions. Of these 
changes the most important as regards human interests 
are those which refer to temperature, wind, and rain; and, 
as these are intimately bound up with the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure, the latter truly furnishes the key to 
weather changes. 

These relations are well shown by the International hlonthly 
Weather Maps issued by the United States Signal Service. Of these 
that for December 1878 is a striking example. This month was 
characterized over the globe by unusnally abnormal weather. A 
line drawn from Texas to Newfoundland, across the Atlantic, the 
north of Prance, and Germany, thence round to south-east, through 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, India, the East India Islands, and 


Australia to the South Island of New Zealand, passes through a 
broad and extended region wliere pressure was tbroughout con- 
siderably below tbe mean of December, and this low jiressure 
was still further deepened in various regions along tbe Hue. An- 
other line passing from Australia, through the Philippine Islands, 
Japan, Manchuria, Behring’s Strait, and Alaska, also marks out 
an extensive region where pressure was uninterruptedly below tbe 
mean. 

On the other hand, pressure was above the avei*age, and generally 
largely so, over the United States to west of longitude 90°, over 
Greenland, Iceland, the Faroes, Shetland, and a Targe portion of 
the Old Continent hounded by a line drawn from Lapland round 
by Lake Balkhash, Canton, Peking, to the upper reaches of the 
Lena. Another ai-ea of high pressure extended from Syria, through 
Egypt and East Africa, to the Cape ; andpait of a tliird area of 
high pressure appeared in the North IslandT of New Zealand. As 
regards North America, the greatest excess of pressure, 0'196 inch 
above the mean, occun-ed in the Columbia Yalley, from which it 
gradually fell on proceeding eastward to a defect from the average 
of 0‘146 inch near Lake Champlain and to northward, rising again 
to near the mean on the north of Nova Scotia. To the north and 
noi-th-east exceedingly high pressures for these regions and the 
season prevailed, being 0‘635 inch above the mean in Iceland, 
0‘500 in the south of Greenland, and at the three stations in West 
Greenland, proceeding northward, 0’446, 0-402, and 0-346 inch. 

West Greenland being thus ^on tbe west side of the region of 
high pressure which occupied the northern part of the Atlantic, 
and on the north-east side of the ai-ea of low pressure in the States 
and Canada, strong south winds set in over that const, and the 
temperatm-e at the four Greenland station-s, proceeding from south 
to north, rose to 1°-1, 8° ‘8, 12°-1, and 14° *4 above the means. As 
the centre of lowest pressure was iu the valley of the St Lawrence 
about Montreal, strong northerly and westerly winds predominated 
to westward and southwartl, where consequently temperature was 
below the average, the deficiency at Chicago and St Louis being 
9°'5; and, winds being easterly and noriberly in California, the tem- 
perature there was also under the mean. On the other hand, in the 
New England States, the greater part of the Dominion of Canada, and 
West Greenland temperature was above the average. Pressure was 
much higher at St Michael’s, Alaska, than to south-westward at St 
Pard's, Behring’s Strait, and hence, while temperature at St Paul’s 
was 2°‘9 below the normal, it was 12'’-0 above it at St Michael’s, 
where strongly southerly winds ruled. With these strong contrasts 
of pressure, America presented conti-asts at least as strilung in the 
distribution of the temperature. Along the south of Lake Michigan 
the November temperature was 13°-7 above the normal, whilst the 
December temperature was 9° -5 below it, the diflereuee there 
between the two consecutive months being thus 23°-2. 

As regards Europe, Iceland was on the east side of the patch of 
high pressure which overspread the north of the Atlantic, and hence 
noftherly winds prevailed there and temperature fell 7° '2 below the 
mean, presenting thus a marked contrast to the high temperature 
of West Greenland at the time. In Europe, the area of lowest 
pressure occupied the southern shores of the North Sea, extending 
thence, though in a less pronounced form, to south-eastward. 
Hence over the whole of western Europe -winds were N.E., N., and 
in Idle south-west of Europe W. ; and hence everywhere from the 
North Cape to the north of Italy temperatiu-e was below tlie 
normal, in some places greatly so, the deficiency being 10° -4 in 
the south of Norway and 12°-2 in the south of Scotland. On the 
other hand, on the east side of this area of low pressure winds were 
southei-ly and temperature consequently high. In some localities 
in Russia the excess above the mean was 15° -0, and over a large 
propoition of European Russia the excess was not less than 9°-0. 
Thu region of high temperature extended eastward into Siberia as 
far as the Irtish, being coterminous with the western half of the 
antieyclonie region of high pressure which overspread central 
Siberia. But over tbe eastern portion of the anticyclone northerly 
winds prevailed, with the inevitable accompaniment of low tem- 
peratures over the whole of Eastern Asia, the deficiency at Ner- 
tchinsk on the upper Amur being 6° -8. Here again, just as in 
America, Greenland, and Iceland, places with atmospheric pressure 

a nally high presented the strongest contrasts of temperature. 

ms at Bogoslovsk, on the Ural Mountains, pressure was 0 -211 inch 
and at Nertchinsk 0-164 inch above the normals, but Bogoslovsk 
on tlie west side of the high pressure area had a temperature 16“'0 
above, whilst at Nertchin^j: it was 6° -8 below the average. 

At this time of the year the mean pressure falls to the minimum 
in Australia, but during December 1878 the usually low pressure 
was still further dimimshed. Pressure at this season also falls to 
the annual minimum in the North Pacific and Noi*th Atlantic, 
and it has been seen that the low pressure of these regions was 
likewise still further diminished. But in the case of the Atlantio 
it was attended -with a most important difference. The centre of 
lowest pressure, usually located to the south-west of Iceland, -was 
removed some hundreds of miles to the aonth-east, and an nnwonted 
development of extraordinarily high pressure appeared to the north- 
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•word, operspreading the extensile region of Baffin’s Bay, Greenland, 
Iceland, Faroes, and Shetland. It was to this region of high pres- 
sure, pardculnrly in its relations to the low-pressure region to the 
■south-east of it, that the extreme severity of the weather in the 
British Islands at the time was due. Now this high-presaure 
region was intimataly connected with, aud doubtless occasioned 
directly by, upper atmospheric currents from the widely extended 
region of Low pressure to southward, with its large centres of still 
lower presaure in the North Sea, mid-Atlantic, and United States, 
where pressui'es were respectively 0-307, 0'322, and 0-146 inch under 
the normals. Tims, with the single exception of the high-nreasm-e 
nrea about Greenland, the meteorological peculiarities which render 
December 1878 so memorable over nearly the whole globe arose out 
■of a distribution of the eai'th’s atmoaphere essentially the same 
that obtains at tliat time of the year, hut the usual irregularities 
in the distribution, of the pressure appeared in more pronounced 
■characters. 

Taking the all-important hearings of these areas of 
-and low pressure on weather and cHinate into consideration, 
■along with, the abnormal concentration of aqueous vapour 
over extensive regions which they imply, it is evident that, 
when the meteorologist will be in a position to forecast, on 
scientific grounds, the weather of the coming seaaou for 
the British Islands, it is to the Atlantic he require to 
look for the data on which the forecast is based. 

These questions, which the International Weather Maps 
of the United States enable us to discuss, are of the first 
inportance in meteorology, whether we consider the ampli- 
tude of the atmospheric changes they disclose (these being 
often so vast as to embrace four continents at one time, 
besides being profoundly interesting from their direct 
bearings on the food supplies and commercial intercourse 
of nations) or regard the larger prohlema they present, 
with hints towards their solution, which underlie physical 
geography, climatology, and other branches of atmospheric 
physics. The discussion presents the great atmospheric 
changes as influenced by oceans and continents, including 
the subordinate but important parts played by mountain 
ranges, extensive plateaus, and physically well-defined 
river basins iu determining the development, course, and 
termination of these changes. 

Weather Forecasts and Stoi'Tn Warnings.~-li is in tropical 
and subtropical countries that an isolated observer may, 
with a close approxiraatiou to eertainty, predict the 
approach of gales and hurricanes. In these regions atmo- 
spheric pressure and the other meteorological conditions 
are so constant from day to day that any deviation, even 
a slight one, from the average of the hour and season in 
respect of pressure, the direction and strength of the wind, 
and- the direction and amount of cloud, implies the presence 
of ,a storm at no great distance. Dr Meldrum bas practically 
worked out this problem at Mauritius -with great success. 
At the Royal Alfred Observatoiy there the mean pressure 
at sea-level in January at 9 is 2&'966 inches, from 
which it falls to 29*904: inches at 4 f.m., then rises to 
29’980 inches at 10 p.m,, and again falls to 29*927 at 4 
A,ju:. The mean direction of the wind aud the diurnal varia- 
tion, both as regards direction and force, have been stated 
(p, 125). iSuppose then that the baroinater is observed 
to fall Mter 9 a.il more rapidly than is due to the -usual 
barometric tide, that in the afternoon it does not 
indicate the second inaximum or that it continues to fall 
instead of rising, — or suppose, in short, any deviation from 
the mean daily marc^ — then it is certain -that there is 
somewhere an atmospherical distarbance near enough to 
Mauritius to iniuence the pressure , The direction in 
which the disturlarice is from Mauritius is tidily known 
from the wind, and the distance of. the storm closely 
approximated to by noting the rate and amount of -the fafl 
of the barometer, in ■connexion 'vrith the change$ of the 
wind &nd the clouds, — ^the rate aud progressive motion of 
the storm being known chiefly firom -^e veerings of the 
wind. For a good many years past uotiflcations have 


been sent to the daily newspapers when observations show 
that a storm is not far from the island, stating its position 
and probable course from day to day. The scheme of 
storm warnings at Mauritius has been entirely successful, 
and the result is of great value, since it shows what may be 
done at an isolated station in the ocean, or what may be 
done in ships at sea. In this connexion it is not possible 
to overestimate the importance to seamen of a knowledge 
of the hourly variations of the barometer and its mean 
monthly heights over the ocean tracks of commerce. 

In passing from Mauritius to the British Islands we 
pass from a region where the forecasting of storms and 
weather is simplest and easiest to the region where it is 
most complex and difficult, particularly for the western 
districts of these islands. The great difficulty lies in the 
fact that the British Islands are immediately bounded by 
the Atlantic to westwards ; and, since practically every 
storm and nearly all weather changes come from that 
direction, no telegraphic communication of their approach 
can be received. The Meteorological Office in. London has 
therefore no choice but to base the forecasts on such of the 
observations telegraphed to the office as experience has 
shown to be tbe precursors of storms and other weather 
changes. The more important of these observations ai-e 
the falling and rising of the barometer taken in connexion 
with changes in the direction and force of the wind. Since 
on the north side of the track of the centre of the storm 
winds are northerly and easterly and temperature low, and 
on the south side -winds are southerly and westerly and 
temperature high, one of the most important poiuts to he 
ascertained is the probable path the centre of the coming 
storm will take. Though a good deal remaiiis to be 
accomplished in tbe development of this phase of storms, 
yet much has recently been done in this direction by close 
examination of the changes of pressure in the region of 
the anticyclone contiguous to the advancing storm and by 
the changing positions of the rain area near the centre of 
the cyclone. 

As regards Europe, the facility of forecasting storms 
increases as distance from the west coasts is increased. 
Thus to the middle aud eastern districts of the British 
Islands, were a day and night watch established in the 
west, forecasts of almost every storm could be issued, the 
exceptions being those small cyclones or satellite cyclones, 
as they are called, originating within the British Islands 
themselves, which are frequently characterized at once by 
their severity and by the rapidity of their onward course, 
hi the United States, the system of weather forecasting is 
perhaps the best in temperate regions,— a result due to 
the admirable system organized and developed under the 
direction of the late Q-eneraJ. Myer, and adequately sub- 
sidized by the Governmenti but above all to the facilities 
to detect and track the storms in the region where nearly 
all of them have their origin, to west of the Mississippi, 
before they advance upon the more thickly peopled States. 

Meteorology sustained a heavy loss by the death in 1877 
,of Leverrier, who was not offiy the keenest-sighted of 
physicists but also the prince of organizers of systems of 
meteorological observation. His last great service to the 
science was the establishment of a system of observation, 
by which the propagation of rain, hail, and other weather 
phenomena could he followed aud recorded from commune 
to conomune over France. This scheme for the investiga- 
tion of the vitally important bearing on the meteorology 
of a country of a comprehensive observation of its rainfall, 
hail, and thunderstorms, through numerous observers 
possessing sound local information, is not only eminently 
just in science, but is calculated to he attended -with the 
greatest benefits to agricultural and other pubhc interests. 
The pmctical advantages of the scheme, it need scarcely 
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"be added, can only be reaped after a very large expendi- 
ture of labour and money in organizing a compreliensive 
parochial scheme of observation, systematically and per- 
sistently carried through and discussed. 

Further details regarding meteorological phenomena 
mil be found in the articles Atmosphere, Barometer, 
Climate, Hygrometry Ozone, Raingatjge, Sea, and 
'Thermometer. (a. b.) 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

1. In the preceding portion of this article some account has been 
^ven of the influence which the sun and moon exert upon the air, 
the earth, and the ocean, theh atrictly tidal effects being left to be 
separately dealt with. The discussion of the influence of these 
bodies on what may be termed the movables of the earth will 
not be complete, however, without embi-acing an account of the 
changes which they produce in the earth’s magnetism. An account 
of the earlier magnetic observations has already been given under 
the heading Magnetism, and our task will now be to give in the 
hret place a description of the beat and most recent instruments by 
which the magnetic state of the eartli is detennined, embracing 
therein observatory instruments, those adapted for travellers whether 
by land or by sea, and diflerential magnetometers. We shall next 
give a short account of the magnetic system of the earth and of its 
secular variation; and we shall then investigate the chants con- 
nected with terrestrial magnetism depending on the sim and moon. 
In performing this task we shall ho led to conclude that the sun’s 
power is vaiiable, and we shall therefore examine w'hether this con- 
clusion is likewise borne out by strictly meteoi-ological observations. 
Finally, we shall venture on remarks emhodjung a provisional 
working hypothesis, and our object will be gained if this should be 
found to suggest certain lines of thought to those interested in the 
subject w’hich may lead them to examine and discuss the very great 
mass of observations at present existing. 

Instruments eob Detekmininq the Magnetic State 
OF the Earth. 

(a) Observatory Instruments, 

2. Declinometer . — It is that end of the needle which points to 
the north magnetic pole of the earth of which the position is invari- 
ahly_ noted even when the observation is made in the southern 
hemisphere. The difference of this position from true geographical 
north denotes what is called the variation or declination (east or 
west) of the needle. East is often reckoned negative and west 
positive. The instrument by which this information is obtained is 
called the declinometer. The unifilar magnetometer, which is 
the form of declinometer now used, is described and figured in 
Magnetism, vol. xv, p. 238. 

8. Dip Circle . — The instrument by which the magnetic dip or 
inclination is ohseiwed contains a thin needle about 8 inches 
long, the centre of gi-avity of which coincides as accurately as 
possible with the axis of motion of the needle. The needle has two 
axles consisting of two very fine cylinders of hard steel standing at 
right angles to the plane of the needle, and great attention must be 
paid to keep these axles in a state of perfect polish and dryness. 
By means of these the needle can oscillate finely on two horizontal 
agate rounded edges, the one axle lying on the one edge and the 
other axle on the other. If the centre of gravity coincides exactly 
with the axis of motion, and if there be no adhesion or Metion 
between the axles and the agate edges, the needle must settle into 
such a position that its magnetic axis lies in the tme line of dip. 

The position of the ends of the needle is read by means of two 
mici’oscopes which move round on a cross piece carrying verniers. 
To view the position of the lower end of the needle we move round 
the lower microscope until the cross ivire in its field of view (extend- 
ing in the line between the two microscopes) sjunmetrically cuts 
the extremity of the needle. The lower vernier is then read. The 
same process is repeated for the upper vernier, and the mean of 
the two readings is taken. This mean will accurately denote the 
position of the needle if the circle is properly set. 

The sources of error in a dip observation are — (1) a want of 
symmetry in mass, the centi'e of gravity of the needle not being 
coincident with the axis of motion ; (2) the vertical circle being 
erroneously set ; (8) a want of symmetry in magnetism, the mag- 
netic axis not being coincident with the axis of figure ; (4) excen- 
tricity, the axis of rotation of the needle not passing through the 
centre of the circle ; (6) friction and adhesion of the axles as they 
rest on their agate supports. This last source of error is guarded 
against by takmg great care of the axles, and by inserting, them 
gently into a piece of cork before each observation ; the agate 
supports ought also to he rubbed with cork. Then, again, when 
the needle has assumed its position, before reading it is gently raised 
by means of a lifter, the handle for turning which is shown in the 
figure towards the right. It is then gently lowered, and this pro- 


cess is repeated until no apparent change of position is produced 
by the operation. 

4, We shall now describe a complete dip observation. The first 
point is to make the needle to swing in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian. In order to accomplish this, after leveUing tlie instni- 
ment, the verniers are set for 90“, that is, for a vertiem position of 
the needle. The -whole instrument is now turned round its hori- 
zcmtal circle until the extremities of the needle ai-e bisected by the 
wires of the tivo imcroscopes, and the position of the vernier of the 
horizontal circle is then read. The needle is next revei-sed so that 
the microscope shall view its other flat side ; it is made vertical as 
before, and the position of the horizontal cii’cle read once more. 
Next the face of the instrument is turned round 180°, and the same 
two operations repeated. We have thus four readings of the hori- 
zontal circle, and if we take the mean of these we shall have ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy the position of that plane for which 
the needle m vertical. Now this plane must be removed 90° from 
the magnetic meridian, for in such a plane the horizontal magnetic 
force ol the earth ■\vould have no resolved portion acting in the 
plane of the needle’s motion, so that the needle would practically 
be under the sole influence of the vertical magnetic force, and -would 
therefore point in a vertical dhection. By this means therefore we 
obtain the magnetic meridian, and thus know the plane in which 
we ought to swing the needle. The needle must now be read 
in the following positions : — (o) face of instrument east — face of 
needle to face of instmment ; (J3) face of inartrument west — face of 
needle to face of insti-ument ; (7) face of instrument west — back of 
needle to face of instrument ; (S) face of insti-ument east — back of 
needle to face of instrument Finally, the poles of the needle must 
be revereed, by rubbing them with powerful bar mamets in a 
dircetion opposite to that in which they were pre-vioumy i-ubbed, 
and four observations taken corresponding to the above. The mean 
of the eight observations so obtained -will give ns the tme dip. 

The tm-ning round of the face of the instrument from east to west 
is made to counteract any error due to erroneous setting of the 
vertical circle. The revei-sal of the face of the needle is made to 
counteract any error due to the centre of ^vity of the needle not 
being quite coincident in the direction of the neeiUe’s breadth with, 
its axis of motion, and likewise any error due to want of symmetry 
of the magnetic axis. Tlie correction for excentricify is made by 
reading both ends of the needle. Finally, the reversing of the poles 
of the needle is intended to coimteract any error due to the centre 
of gra-vity of the needle not being coincident in the direction of -the 
needle’s length wth its axis of motion. 

Dr Joule^ has suggested a modification of the dip circle in which 
the needle is hung on fine threads on which it rolls instead of rest- 
ing on agate supports. 

6. Horizontal Force Magnetoonetei'. — The theory of the instinnient 
for determining the horizontal component of the earth’s mametic 
force has already been given in the article Magnetism, voL xv. 
pp. 238 sq., and the instrument is shown in two forms, ibid., 
figs. 28 and 29. The corrections necessary for accurate results are 
explained in a paper by G. M. "Whipple (P«?c. May. Soc., 1877). 

{$) Instrtiments adapted for Travellers by Land. 

6 . Dedinovieter . — For -travellers hy land the unifilar instrument 
(§ 2), mounted on a tripod stand and duly levelled, is perhaps the 
most accurate kind of declinometor. 

For this purpose it is furnished with a transit min-or by means 
of W'hich an image of the sun may be thrown into the field of -view 
of the telescope, and — the geographical position of the station as 
well as the apparent time of the observation being known — an 
azimuth Idius determined. In order that such an observation may 
succeed, the following points must receive attention. 

In the first place ime axis of the mirror must be horizontal ; the 
adjustment for this is made by means of a riding level. Secondly, 
tbo normal to the plane of the mirror must be peri)endicular to the 
axis. The adjustment for this is made by a screw attached to the 
back of the mirror. Take some object sufficiently elevated and 
reflect it into the telescope, getting the object bisected by the wire 
of the telescope. Then reverse the mirror in its bearings. If tbe 
object remains still bisected by the -wire no correction requires to 
be made, but if not the screw at the back of the min-or must be 
moved until the object is in precisely the same position in botb 
observations. Thirdly, the line of collimationof the telescope must 
be perpendiculai- to the plane of the mirror. In order to obtain 
tbis there is a colR-mating eye-piece attached to the telescope by 
whieh the sun’s light may be made to illuminate the cross wires. 
Now turn the transit min-or until the reflexion of the illuininated 
cross wires coincides -with the -wires themselves, in which case the 
line of coUimation of the telescope must be Mrpendicular to the 
plane of the mirror. When this correction has been once made, note 
the circle reading of a small vernier -which moves -with -the mirror 
and always set the mirror so as to give this reading. 

^ Proc. Lit, and PAH, Society, Manchester, voL vfii, p. 171. 
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By tliese means an accurate reading of the sun’s hearing may ho 
made ; and, the position of tlic place and the time of observation 
being known, there are tables which enable the azimuth to he at 
once determiiieih 

7. Lloyd's McUioil of Determining the Total Force . — While the 
dip circle and the horizontal force magnetometer may be used by 
travellers in addition to their use as observatory instruments, the 
Rev. Dr Lloyd has devi.sed a new method of determiniug the total 
force. The ordinary method of obtaining this is finst to find the 
dip and the horizontal force, from whicdi the total force can be at 
once determined by the effnation, — total force = horizontal force x 
secant di[). This method is, however, open to ohjection in high 
magnetic Latitudes where the horizontal force is very small and the 
dip approaches 90°. Now in Lloyd’s method this objection is over- 
come. Another circumstance which renders his method peculiarly 
conveniciit for high magnetic latitudes, where a traveller’s equip- 
ment must be kept as light as possible, is the fact that it only 
requires the addition of two needles to an ordinary dip circle in 
order to give the required determination. These needles must be 
carefully kept from contact with other magnets, and their poles 
never reversed. 

Here as before we have two unknown quantitie.s to determine, the 
one being the magnetic moment of the magnet and the other the 
total force of the earth. We must, therefore, obtain tw'o resrdts, 
the one embodying the product of the earth’s total force into the 
magnetic moment of the needle, while the other gives the ratio 
between these two quantities. 

8. In order to determine the former of these, let the needle 
have a grooved wheel of radius r attached to its axle as in fig. 
21, and over this wheel let an accurately known weight W be 



Fig. 21. — Dip Circle. 


suspended by means of a very fine silk thread. The best waj>' of 
doing this i.s to have a thread with two hooks of precisely equal 
. weight at each end and then attach the preponderating weight W 
to one of these hooks. When this is done a new position of eqnili- 
brinm will be taken by the needle. If we suppose that m denotes 
the magnetic moment of the needle, that % is the angle of dip at the 
place, and that q denotes the angle which the needle in its deflected 
position makes with the horizon, the weighting being so made 
that •?) shall be less than i, then it is clear that the needle has been 
deflected out of its position of equilibrium through an angle i - n- 
If Ave call this angle w and designate by R the. total force 
at the place, we obtain the following equation of equilibrium : — 

mRsinw=Wr . , . ; ... (1), 

on the supposition (which is very nearly but not strictly correct) 
that W denotes a constant force at all latitudes. 

9. Next, in order to determine the ratio between this needle’s 
force and that of the earth, let it be removed and employed to 
deflect another substituted in its place. 


When using it thus as a deflector it should be laid in a frame in 
an iiwariahle position as in fig. 21. This frame is at right angles to 
the line between the two microscopes, and as both pieces move 
together the best plan is to turn tboAvliole round until the deflected 
needle is visible in the centre of the field of the microscopes, in Avliicli 
position it is of course pjcrpendicular to the deflecting needle. By 
always keeping to this arrangement Ave secure an invariable distance 
between the poles of the tAVo needles. Suppose therefore that Ave 
have employed the needle as a deflector in the above maimer, and 
that the deflected needle has thus been made to assume a position 
denoting an angle r/' with the horizon, It has therofovo been 
deflectetl from its position of equilibrium by an angle i - r/ (i denot- 
ing the diji as before); calling this angle of deflexion u', Ave obtain 
the folloAving equation of equilibrium: — 

R sill «'=■ mil (2), 

U being a function depending upon the distance of the needles and 
on the distribution of free magnetism in them. 

10. If AA^e multipdy together equations (1) and (2), we obtain 

R^sinitsini4' = UWr (3), 

in Avhich u, u' are determined by observation, wliilo W and r may 
be regarded as constants. U is, as aa-b have said, a function de- 
pending upon the distance of the two needles and upon tlio distri- 
bntion of Iree magnetism in them. 

The magnetic moment of tbese needles is of course liable to altera- 
tion, but if they are carefully guarded from contact Avith magnets 
AA^e may imagine that Avhile their intensity alters, becoming Avealcer 
for instance, this nevertheless does not sensibly affect the distribu- 
tion of the free magnetism Avithin thein,_iuAAdiich case the function 
U m.ay be regarded as a constant quantity. The results obtained 
by this method of Lloyd’s fully confirm this hypotliGsi.s regarding 
U ; hut it is essential that the tAvo additional needles, the deflector 
and the deflected needle, should have their polos at no time either 
rev'ersed or disturbed. 

AssumiAig therefore the constancy of the quantity U, its value may 
be easily determined at any huso station Avhere the total force has 
been determined independently by the ordinary method. 

11. Having thus determined the value of U, or at once of UWr 
(AA'hich AA'o may call c), let us carry our instrument to a diflerent 
station and make the requisite ohseiwations. Vo thus obtain 



As this method is specially adapted for high latitudes, the dip circle 
employed (fig. 21) ought to be one for Avliich the agate sujiports .ire 
horizontal, so as to admit of the needle being visible when the dip 
is nearly equal to 90“. It aaiH also be noticed that, if the deflecting 
needle have the same temperature when it is iistnl in equation (1) 
AA’hich it has AAdieii used in equation (2), then m in tho one case is 
sti’ictly equal to ni in the other, and thus no teinpcn-ature correction 
is rendered necessary. 

12. A slight modification of the method now dy.serihed is some- 
times adopted. Instead of employing separate weights, Avliicli may 
bo easily lost, tAV’o small holes are bored in the deflecting needle 
near each end. The one of these is filled Avith a suitably heavy 
brass peg Avhon the obserAutions are to be made in the liiglici' 
magnetic latitudes of the nortlieim heinisphero, and tho other is 
filled in a similar manner Avhen the observations arc to bo made 
near the southern pole. In this case therefore Ave must readjust 
the instrument as Ave pass from tho one lieniispliero to tho other. A 
slight change must be made in the formula AAiien thi.s method is 
adopted, for it is clear that the Aveiglit Avill not now act always at 
the same constant leverage. If tho weight ho called W and its 
leverage when the needle is horizontal r, Ave shall liaA'o to nioiliiy 
eqiAation (1) as folloAVS; — 

«^Rsin^^== Wrcosij . . . . . . (5). 


Equation (2) Avill, hoAA'cver, remain unaltered, and hence equation 
(3) Avill become 

R®sinn.sin?d=1JWroo.sr; ..... (6). 


If the quantity UW?' be detennined at tho base station and called 
AAU shall have 

( 7 ). 


/ a'eoBT] 

V sin tt sin a' 


(y) Instruments adapted for Travellers hy Sm. 

13, AiimnitTh Gennpass . — At sea the declination is generally 
observed by means of an azimuth coinims.s invented by Kater. 
This is exhibited in fig. 22. It consists of a magnet Avith a 
graduated compass card attached to it. At the side of the instru- 
ment opposite the eye there is a frame Avhich projects upwards 
from the plane of the instrument in a nearly vertical direction, and 
this frame contains a Avide rectangular slit cut into two parts by 
aAA’ire extending lengtliAviSe. The eye-piece is opposite this frame, 
and the observer is supposed to point the instrument in such a 
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Pio. 22. — Azimuth Compass. 


manner that the wire above mentioned shall bisect the sun’s visible 
disk. There is a totally refieetiug glass prism which throws into 
the eye-piece an image of the scale of the graduated card, so that 
the observer, having first bisected the sun’s disk by the wire, 
must next imd the division of the scale which is in the middle of 
the field of view. He thus obtains a reading of the sun’s position ; 
let us call this 100°. Trom this, 
knowing the geographical posi- 
tion of his station and the time 
of the observation, he may de- 
duce an azimuth ; let us imagine 
that this is 70° W. Thus a 
reading of 100° corresponds to 
a position 7 0° W. Suppose next 
that the instrunient is so ad- 
justed that when the magnetic 
axis of the magnet is between 
the eye-piece and the wire the 
reading is 0°. It is thus clear 
that the magnetic meridian is 
100° removed from the position 
70° "W. Let us imagine that the instrument is so graduated that 
this denotes a position 30° E. We have thus obtained the mag- 
netic declination. If the vessel be at rest the plan generally 
adopted is to take the reading of the sun when rising and also 
when setting; a mean between the two will give that which cor- 
responds to a geographical meridian. 

14. Fox's Dip Circle. — This instrument, contrived by Eobert 
Were Fox, is more especially nseful for observations at sea. In 
this case it must be placed ou a gimball stand and duly levelled 
before commencing the observation. The following are the peculi- 
arities of this instrument : — (1) the needles have two fine pivots or 
axles which are inserted into jewelled 
sockets ; (2) in order to avoid parallax 
'there are two gi'aduated circles, the 
one farther from the eye than the 
other, and when reading the needle 
the eye is to be so placed that pre- 
cisely the same reading shall be given 
by both circles,— the true position of 
the needle being thus obtained ; (3) 
there is a rubber made of bone or ivory 
and roughened, the object of which is 
to rub a prolongation of the socket on 
the back of the instniment, — the fric- 
tion which this rubbing causes enabling 
the needle to find its true position; 

(4) to avoid as much as possible all 
effects due to friction and adhesion, 
the entire socket arrangement may be 
turned round. The axles of the needle 
are thus compelled to be in contact 
with a different set of particles. An- 
other way of varying the su.spension 
is to use a magnetic deflecting arrange- 
ment attached to the back of the 
apparatus. Suppose that a reading 
of the position of the needle so de- 
flected is now taken. Next reverse 
the ])ositiou of the deflecting arrangement, which is done by turn- 
ing a movable circle attached to this arrangement 180° round ; let 
the position of the needle be again read. On the hypothesis that 
the needle is equally deflected on opposite sides of its tme position 
in these two observations, tbe mean reading will give the true 
clip. The principle of the method of observing with this circle is 
precisely the same as that already described for observations on 
shore with an ordinary inclinometer. 

15. Fox’s Intensity Arrangement is merely a modification of that 
introduced hy Lloyd, and already described in § 7.^ 

(S) Differential Magnetometers mid Self-Fecording 
MagnetograpJis. 

16. In addition to determinations at fixed intervals of time, it is 
a point of much interest and importance to keep a continuous record 
of all the magnetic changes which take place at a few selected 
stations. This is accomplished by means of differential magneto- 
meters. It is, however, necessary to continue to use absolute 
instruments side by side with differential magnetometers, because 
the latter (with the exception of the declination instrument) axe 
badly fitted for recording changes of long period, such as the secular 
changes of the horizontal and the vertical force. The reason of this 
will presently be seen. 

1 A great deal of detailed information regarding instnrments for absolute deter- 
mination and the methods of observing witli them is to be found in the Admiralty 
Manual of Scientific Inquiry In an article on “Teixestrial MagneHsm,” by Sabine 
and Welsh. A treatise on Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism, by E. Walker, 
may likewise be consulted with much advantage. 


17. Early in tbe history of such instruments it was found that 
hourly observations were exceedingly laborious, and attempts were 
made to construct a set of self-recording magnetometers. Tbe first 
set of such instrumeuts which were brought into systematic opera- 
tion were those devised and constructed by the late Charles Brooke, 
which have been at continuous work in the Greenwich Observatory 
since 1848. In 1857 John '\Yelsh devised a fresh set of self-record- 
ing instruments, and introduced them into the Kew' Observatory. 
These, wdth certain sliglit modifications, have formed the t^qje of 
instruments supplied to a large number of magnetic observatories 
all over tbe globe. 

18. As w'e cannot conveniently record changes of dip by a 
differential instrument, changes of vertical force are measured 
instead by a balance or vertical force magnetometer. We liave thus 
in a differential system, whether adapted to eye observation or to 
continuous photographic registration, three instruments, namely, 
the declination, the horizontal force, and the vertical force mag- 
netometers or niagnetographs as the case may be. The most 
recently constructed instruments are adapted both for photograjjhic 
registration and for eye observation through a telescope. The 
advantage of eye observations is that we see what is taking place 
at the very moment of its occurrence, whereas we only obtain the 
photographic record some time after the changes to which it relates 
have actually happened. 

We shall therefore describe — (a) the three instruments of theKew 
pattern as adapted to e;^e observations ; (/8) these instruments as 
adapted to continuous registration by photography ; (7) the method 
of determining their scale coefficients ; (S) the method of determin- 
ing the temperature coefficients of the force instruments. 

19. Mew Instruments — Eye Observations. — Fig. 23 show's us these 
instruments arranged in the relative positions recommended by 
Lloyd so as magnetically to interfere with one another as little as 



possible. We are supposed to he viewing the ■whole from the south. 
No. 1 to the right is the declination instrument. No. 2 that for 
the horizontal force, and No. 3 in the distance behind the central 
pillar (No. 4) the vertical force inagnetometer. Figs. 24, 25, 26 
give us the details of these three instruments in the same order as 
above. Connected with each instrument there is a circular mirror, 
or rather two semicircnlar mirrors, made of perfectly plane glass. 
One semicircnlar half of each mirror is attached to the magnet 
and moves -with it, while the other half is firmly attached to the 
marble slab. Each magnet is enclosed in a gun-metal case with 
■windows of perfectly plane glass ; each gun-metal case is covered 
■with a glass shade ; and the whole is air-tight, and capable of 
exhaustion. Each magnet too is provided ■with a copper damper 
■with the view of checking its oscillations. In fig. 23 v/ill be seen 
t^wo pillars of smaller* size. The right-hand piUar carries a tele- 
scope, ■with a scale attached, to record the position of the declination 
magnet. The scale is reflected from the semicircnlar mirror moving 
with the magnet, and the position of this reflected scale as viewed 
in the telescope indicates the position of the magnet. The optical 
arrangement for the other instruments is similar, except that the 
vertical force mirror has a horizontal and not a vertical axis. 
The telescopes for viewing the force instruments are attached to 
the left-hand pillar of smaller size. 

20. The Deeliv/ymeter ^ (fig. 24) consists of a magnet about 5 inches 
long suspended by a silk thread freed from torsion as completely as 


Fora detailed accotmt of the Ke-w magnetographs, see BHtish Amciaiion 

XTI. — 
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Pig. 24, — Declinometer. 


possible. To keep the state of the thread constant the glass shade 
should be rendered air-tight, and should contain some substance for 
absorbing moisture, such as chloride of calcinm. It is clear that 
if the state of the thread remains 
the same, and if the position of 
the magnetic axis of the magnet 
does not change, this instrument 
should record faithfully the various 
changes of declination. 

The Horizontal Force Magneto- 
meter is exhibited in fig. 25. Here 
the magnet ^ has been twisted round 
into a position at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian. It is sus- 
pended by means of two very fine 
steel wires some little distance 
apart, and thus the instrument is 
often called the bifllar magneto- 
meter. These wires have the plane 
passing through then* lower ex- 
tremities differing very consider- 
ably from that of their upper. If 
the magnet should suddenly lose 
its magnetism the whole arrange- 
meut wonld be twisted round until 
the two planes coincided. This 
difference of plane gives rise to a 
couple tending to twist the magnet 
round in one direction while the 
horizontal magnetic force of the 
earth constitutes an 
eq[ual and opposite 
couple, the two couples 
keeping the magnet in 
equilibrium. The couple 
depending upon the hi- ' ' 
filar arrangement may 
for the present be re- 

f arded as constant, that 
epending on- the hori- 
zontal force of the earth as variable. If the latter increase or 
diminish, the magnet will be slightly twisted round in one direction 
OT tha other. 

In the Vertical Force Magnetometer (fig. 26), the magnet is 
balanced by means of a knife-edge 
resting on an agate plane. By 
means of two screws working hori- 
zontally and vertically the centre 
of giUYity may be thrown to either 
side of the point of suspension, 
or it may be raised or lowered and 
the sensibility of the magnet when 
balanced . thereby increased or 
diminished. These screws are so 
arranged that there is a preponder- 
ance of weight towards the south 
side of the magnet. This is 
neutralized partly by the magnetic 
force tending to pull the north end 
down and partly by a slip of brass 
standing out horizontally towards 
the north; side. Let ns suppose 
the system to he in eq.nilibrium at 
a certain temperature ; if the tem- 
perature rise (since brass expands 
more than steel)^ the leverage of 
the weight at the north side will 
increase more than that of the 
weight at the south, There will 
thus bo a slight preponderance 
towards the north, and 
this may be arranged 
so as to nrutralize to a 
great extent the de- 
CTsase ill the ttiagnctie 
moment which an in- 
crease of iemperattue 
produces. . 

21. Macjizeiograplis. ffio. 25.— Horizontal. Torce Magnetometer. 
— The anungement by rneans of which these instruments are con- 
verted into self-rccordingmagnetographs is very simple. In fig. 23 
we .see a ga,s flame burning behind a vertical slit and placed- end- 
wise in order to render its Light more intense. The light from 
this illuminated slit passes through a len3, and being reflected 
from the mirror of the declination magnet throws an image of the 



I All the magnets are of the same size. 


slit upon some sensitized paper in the central box. To speak 
more properly, two images are thrown, one reflected from the U]:)pGr 
and movable half and the other from the fixed half of the mirror. 
The sensitive paper is wrapped round a horizontal cylinder (fig. 27 ), 
and the two images are therefore thrown upon different parts of 



Pia. 26. — ^Vertical Force Magnetometer. 


this cylinder. But before reaching the cylinder these two images 
are by means of a hcmicylindrical lens (shown in fig. 27) crushed 
up into two dot.'! of light. The cylinder moves i-ound regularly by 
clock-work once in twenty-four hours, and hence the course on the 
moving paper of the dot of light which comes from the fixed half- 
mirror will be a straight line, while that of the dot from thc 
moving half-mirror will be a curved line depending on the motions 

of the magnet. When the p)aper i.s developed these lines appeal- 

black. 

The arrangement for the horizontal force instrument is precisely 
similar to that for the declinometer ; for the vertical force it is 
somewhat different, the illuminated slit being horizontal and not 
vertical, while the miiTor oscillates on a horizontal axis and not on 
a vertical one ; the hemicyliiidrical lens too and the cylinder are 
vertical and not horizontal. It was found necessaiy to put the, 
plane of motion of the vertical force magnet 15° out of the magnetic 
meridian for the following reason. The axes of the telescopes arc 
respectively 30° inclined to the tubes which go from the magneto- 



PlO. 27’, — Magnetograph. 


meters to the central hex, and hence had. the vertical force magnet 
swung in the magnetic meridian it would have been necessary to 

place tho mirror inclined at the angle of 16° to the axi-s of motion 
of the magnet. This was tried, but it was found that in tliis posi- 
tion of the mirror the correction for temperature was so excessive 
that the instrument became a thermometer and not a magnetometer. 
The mirror was therefore put in a plane passing through the axis 
of motion of the needle, the needle being made to move in a plane 
inclined 15° to the ma^etic meridian. 

22. Scah Goeffidents of Hiferential Inslr%ments.-~l\ is necessary 
to know the value of one division of the scale in the magnetometer 
or of one inch difference in the ordinate of the curve impressed on 
the photographio paper in the magnetograph. In the declination 

instrumexit it is only necessaxy to obtain the angular deviation cor- 
responding tO one division, and this may be done at once by a series 
of measurements. In the horizontal and vertical force instruments 
we wish to obtain the value of one division in piarts of force. There 
is more, than one method by which this can m accomplished, but 
that of John Allan Broun is probably the simplest, and it is, we 
believe, the one adopted at most of the various observatories pos- 
sessing self-recording instruments. It is given in tho British 
Assodation Jieports, 1869. 

23, Temperature Ooefficienis of DifforenHal Faroe Tnstnimenis. — 
Broun has devoted a great deal of attention to the subject of 
these coefficients, and has come to the conclusion that the_ best 
and most imobjeetionable method of determining them is to 
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compare the instrumental readings on days Tyhen the tempera- 
ture is high with the readings on days when the temperature is 
low. 

24. By differential instruments the components of a force affect- 
ing the ma^et are determined in three directions at right angles 
to each other. It does not, however, follow that this force is 
entirely due to changes in the magnetism of the earth. We know 
that certain forces connected with the sun affect the earth’s mag- 
netism, and on certain occasions at least these forces manifest them- 
selves as currents in the upper regions of the atmosphere and in 
the crust of the earth. Now such currents will have a ^rect effect 
upon the needle as well as an indirect effect through the changes 
which they may produce in the magnetism of the earth. The total 
influence on the needle will therefore he made up of these two ele- 
ments, the one denoting the direct influence on the needle of the 
disturbing force, and the other the indirect influence through the 
change produced in the earth’s magnetism. No attempt has yet 
been made to separate the action of these two elements. 

25. Self-recording instruments after the Kew pattern have been 
supplied to observatories at the following places : — 

Batavia. Mauritius. 

Coimbi'a (Portugal). Kolaba (Bombay). 

Lisbon. "Vienna. 

St Petersburg. Zi Ka Wei (China). 

Florence. San Fernando (Spain). 

Stonyhurst. Potsdam. 

Utrecht (declination only). Brussels. 

Melbourne. Nice. 

There are, also scdf-recording magnetograpbs of other patterns at I 
Toronto, Montsouris (Paris), Greenwich, Wilhelmahaven (?), Cape 
Horn, and Havana (?). 

We understand that Professor W. G. Adams is at present 
engaged in making a comparison of simrdtaneona curves from vari- 
ous stations of these liats.^ 

Magnetio Poles of the Earth — Secular Variation. 

26. Magnetic Foies of the Earth . — In the article Magnetism it 
has been, shown that Dr Gilbert of Colchester had at a very early 
period grasped the important truth tliat the earth is a magnet, a 
truth iTOich was afterwards mathematically demonstrated by Gauss. 
It was reserved for Halley, the contemporary of Newton, to show 
that the earth must he regarded as having t^vo poles in the northern 
and two poles also in the southern hemisphere, so that, unlike 
ordinary magnets, its magnetic system has four poles altogether. 
Before proeeedmg further it will be desirable to state wbat it was 
riiat Halley acturily did and what are the conclusions to he derived 
from his investigations. It has been remarked by Professor Stokes 
that, while in an ordinary bar magnet we may practically regard 
the pole as having a physical reality and as being the cause of w'ell- 
known attractions and repulsions, we are not entitled a prioiH to 
assume that a point of maximum force in a large spherical magnet 
like the eaith must necessarily be the seat of attractions and repul- 
sions after the same manner as the jmle of an ordinary bar magnet. 
It is to he determined hy observation to what extent the earth 
actually preserves an analogy to an ordin^ magnet. Now Halley’s 
conclusions were derived from the pointing of the declination 
needle, since in his day there were no obseivations possible on total 
magnetic force. He ai'gued that there are two points or poles in 
the northern hemisphere to which the needle appears to be attracted, 
one in the upper region of America and one above Siberia. So far 
tbis conclnsion is hardly anything more than a formal one derived 
from the grouping together of observations. He assorted that these 
wotdd be as they are known to be if we imagine two such poles or 
foci of force ea<m exercising a causal influence on the magnetic 
needle. And the justification of Halley’s way of reganling the earth 
is found in the fact that when force observations came to be made 
two such foci of force were actually found to exist.- We do not, 
however, mean to imply that these foci have causal properties 
exactly similar to the poles of a bar magnet, for this is not the 
case. 

In order to exhibit the process of reasoning which led Halley to 
his conclusion, let us first imagine that the earth has only a single 
pole or force-focus in the northern hemisphere, and that this is 
coincident with its geographical pole ; then, assuming that tbis 
pole has a causative influence on the needle’s declinatioii, we should 
expect all needles to point everywhere due north. If, however, this 
pole he not coincident witii the north pole of the earth, let us draw 
a meridian circle passing through the magnetic polo and complete 
it round the earth so as to divide the earth into two halves. At all 


1 We are Indetted to Mr Goi-don — and to Ids puWldiers Messrs Sampson Low & 
Oo., who have obtained them for ns— for the sketches of the Instnunents for 
absolute determinations, with the exception of that of Eater’s compass; for which 
we are indebted to Mr J. J. Hloks. For the sketch of the self-recording mag- 
netogr.iphs together and In detail we are Indebted to the Eew committee and to 
Mr G. M; Whipple, director of tiie Kew Observatory. 


points in this meridian circle the needle might be expected to point 
due north, while in the one half of the earth so divided it should 
l)oint to the east and in the other half to the west of true north. 
In the next place let us imagine that the earth has two north mag- 
netic poles or foci of et^ual strength, both being at the same latitude, 
while their difference in longitude is 180°, and let us draw a com- 
plete circle of meridian passing through these poles (fig. 28). Let 
us start from a point in this circle 
under one of these poles and pursue 
OUT journey eastwards along a circle 
of latitude. At first the needle will 
point due north. As we move east- 
wards the needle will point west- 
Avards to the pole we are leaving 
until we come to a region half-way 
between the two poles, where it iviU 
be equally solicited by each, and 
will therefore again point duo north. 

Let us caU the space we have travel- 
led over since we set out A. As we 
proceed the needle uill now he under 
the predominant influence of the 
second pole to our right, and will therefore point to the east 
until we arrive at the meridian under the second pole. This second 
space which we have travelled over let us call B. As we proceed 
we pass through a space 0 where the needle again points to the west 
until being once more equally influenced hy the tivo poles it will 
point due north. After this we pass through a space D of easterly 
varmtion until we arrive once more at the point from which we 
started. 

Thus there are now four spaces instead of two, and these are 
shown in fig. 28, where the centos of the circle represents the north 
geographical pole of the earth, and its circumference the equator. 
If pole 2 be inferior in power to pole 1 the spaces B and C wfll be 
smaller in size than A and D. 

27. This last is an arrangement of things tliat agrees very well 
with the results of observation, if we add that the two poles are not 
precisely 180° removed from one another in longitude. Fig. 30 - 
represents linos of equal magnetic variation in 1882. There are two 
lines extending throughout both hemispheres at all points of which 
there is no variation, aud also an oval-shaped district in the 
northern hemisphere throughout all points in the cireumference of 
which we have no variation. These facts are inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of a single pole, hut they are quite consistent with that 
of two poles or foci of force, one in northern America and the other 
in northern Asia, the former being stronger than tbe latter. In 
order to see this let us take our stand at the great line of no varia- 
tion which passes through North America and travel eastwards. 
We are just south of the American pole or focus, while the .Asiatic 
pole or focus is nearly 180° off, and hence tiie needle points due 
north. As we proceea eastwards we leave tiie American or strongest 
pole to the westward of us, and hence we have a region of west 
variation whidi we have agreed to call A. As we begin to approach 
the eastern side of Europe we get nearer the Asiatic pole or focus, 
and at length the line of no variation is reached, the tendency of 
the American pole to pull the needle to the west being balanced by 
the tendency of the Amatic pole to puU it to the east. After this, 
easterly variation predominates throughout a region B until at 
length we come to a point in the western boundary of the oval where 
we may imagine ourselves to be directly south of the Asiatic pole, 
while the Aonerican pole is nearly 180° distant; once more the 
needle points due north. As we still travel eastwards we leave the 
Asiatic pole, which is now the predominant one, to onr left, and 
hence we have here a region C of westerly declination. At length 
we come to the eastern boundary of the oval, where the tendency of 
the Asiatic pole to puU the needle to the west is balanced by the 
tendency of the American or stronger pole (acting now towards the 
right) to pull it to the east, so that we have once more a point of 
no variation. After this the American pole predominates, and we 
have a large region D of easterly variation until we travel round 
once more to the point from which we started. 

28. This train of argument receives, as wo have already men- 
tions^ corroboration from the fact that in tbe map of total force we 
perceive two foci of maximum force, oue in northern America and 
the other in northern Asia, that in America being tbe strongest. 
This evidence tras not, however, in existence at the time of Hafley, 
end his hypothesis of two poles does the greater credit to his 
sagacity, inasmuch as he had to deduce it toom a comparatively 
small number of observations of declination and dip, those of force 
being altogether wanting. 

29. We have hitherto spoken of two poles or, more properly, 
fod of maximum force, ihe positions of which are of course b^ 
pointed out in fig. 29 ; but we have seen that the existence of such 

* We are Indebted for the admirable charts given In figs, the kindness 

of theLydrograpber, Captain Sir Frederick Evan^ -vrbo. In order to save tone, 
^owed ns to make use of the Information be baa embodied even before it was 
officially pnbllsbed, and who llkeirise placed bis plates at oar disposal. 
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foci was first conjectured from the hehavioiir of the lines of which may be inferred from the map of magnetic dip (fig. 31), and 
variation or decimation. Now it will he noticed by looking at the it is likewise no doubt coincident with the position of a zero of 
variation map (fig. 30) that all the lines of equal magnetic variation horizontal force wMcli may be inferred from the map of horizontal 
appear to converge to a point in the extreme north of the American force (fig. 32). Thus we have a point to the extreme north of 
continent. This point is not, however, coincident with the chief America which has the following propertie.s : — (1) the various lines 
focus of force, which lies decidedly to its south ; but it is no doubt of decimation converge to it ; (2) the needle points vertically dowu- 
coincidont with the point denoting a dip of 90“, the locality of wards at it ; and (3) the horizontal force vanishes at it. At this 



Fig. 29. — The Barth’s Magnetism as shown by the Distribution of Lines of Equal Total Force, in Absolute Measure (British miles), with the 
Position of the Magnetic Poles and Equator, — approximately for 1875, 

point therefore the horizontally balanced needle, having no hori- In the northern hemisphere Sir Frederick Evans ^ assumes the 
sontal force acting upon it, Avill point in any direction. stronger or American focp to be in 52° N. and 90° W., and the 

This poiirt is, strictly speaking, the pofo of veriicity, but, inas- weaker or Siberian focus in 70° N. and 115° E. In the southern 
much as there is only one such point in each hemisphere, these may hemisphere he assumes the position of the stronger focus to be 66“ 
for convenience sake be termed the magnetic poles, so that we speak S. and 140° E., and of the weaker focus probably 60° S. and 130“ E,, 
of two centres or foci ofmaximum force and one pole in each hemi- tliese being tlms not far separated from each other or from the 
sphere. magnetic pole. The nearness together of the soiithom foci is prob*- 



West Variauon 


Fig. 30.— Lines of Equal Magnetic Variation, 1882. 

ably the reason why the total force is greater at the southern than by the same navigator in a voyage made in 1839-43. Its position 

it is at the northern foci. is probably 7'3J° S. arid 147'^° E. 

The magnetic pole (of verticity) in the northern hemisphere was , The line of no dip is called the viagnetia or dip ef/wifor— its 

reached by Sir James Eoss in 1831. The position of vertical dip position is given in figs. 29 and 31. The line connecting all the 

was observed by him to be 70° 6' N. and 96° 43'' 'W. The magnetic — ^ — — — — — 

pole (of verticity) in the southern hemisphere was nearly attained Manual fm- rtie Bamaiion of thaaom'DaK^ in Won miim. 





Fig. 31, — Lines of Equal Magnetic Dip, 1882, 


the earliest ohservations up to the begiuning of the present for instance, the line of no variation depending on a balance between 
?>■ J. XV J J. XI. , , it and the American focus— should be drami in towards it, or they 

31. Detween the dates recorded in this table the needle has been should travel westwards ; but if the latter supposition is true, or 
pointing inore and more to the west, which implies either a relative this focus has been moving eastwards while retaining its force, the 
increase m the power- of the American as compared to the Siberian lines to the east of it should be found moving eastwards also. There 
focus, or a motion of the Siberian focus from west to east. On the is strong evidence that the latter is the case, and that in the 
lirst supposition the lines to the eastward of the Siberian focus — northern hemisphere there has been a long-continued progression 



Fig. 32. — Lines of Equal Horizontal Force, 1882. 


to the eastwards of the system of magnetic lines on both sides of 
the Siberian focus. In the southern hemisphere also we have proof 
that the analogous focus has been travelling, not from west to easl^ 
but from east to west. 

32. There is some reason to believe that the eastward motion of 
the Siberian focus has been recently reversed, and that it is now 
going from east to west. Table II. shows the declination observed 


at Bushey Heath (Herts) during 1817-20, and at Kew from 18.18 
to 1882, 

It would appear from Table 11. that the maximum we.sterly 
declination was reached in 1818, - and that the needle has since that 
date been travelling eastwards, A similar change has taken place 


I Taken from Walker’s Magnetism- 




at other stations ; and, although tliese changes are not strictly 
simultaneous at the various stations, tliey_ have yet been sufficiently 
general and near togetlier in point of time to indicate that some 


Table I . — Secular CTiange of Variation in Great Briiain. 


Observer. 

Date. 

Declination, 

Mean Annual 
Westward 
Ci.ange. 


1530 

11 

15 E. 

7-6 

9-6 


162-2 

6 

OE. 


1634 

i 

6 E. 


1657 

1666 

1072 

1692 

0 

OE. 

10-6 


1 

22 W. 

10-2 

Halley 

2 

SOW. 

9-7 

Halley 

6 

0 W. 

10-6 

16-0 

8*1 

8- 4 

9- 8 

4-7 

Graham 

1723 

14 

17 W. 
40 W. 

Graham 

1748 

17 

21 

Heherden 

1773 

9 W. 

Gilpin 

1787 

179.6 

23 

19 W. 

GHpin 

23 

67 W. 

Gilpin 

1802 

24 

6 W. 

1-2 

0-7 

Gilpin 

1805 

24 

8 W. 




change has probably taken place in the movement of one set of the 
magnetic foci of force. 

33. Halley sought to explain tlie four-pole theory and to account 


Table II. — CJianges of Declination in England, —at Biteliey Heath 
for 1817-20, at Km froon 1868. 



Declination West. 


Declination West. 

1817 

24 

86 

4 

1869 

20 

26 

24 

1818 

24 

38 

26 

1870 

20 

18 

62 

1819 

24 

36 

14 

1871 

20 

10 

31 

1820 

24 

34 

30 

1872 

20 

0 

81 

1858 

21 

64 

8 

1878 

19 

67 

44 

1859 

21 

47 

22 

1874 

19 

61 

68 

1860 

21 

39 

51 

1875 

19 

41 

14 

1861 

21 

31 

86 

1876 

19 

31 

63 

1862 

21 

23 

32 

1877 

19 

22 

22 

1863 

21 

IS 

16 

1878 

19 

13 

60 

1864 

21 

3 

85 

1879 

19 

6 

10 

1865 

20 

59 

3 

1880 

18 

57 

69 

1866 

20 

61 

10 

1881 

18 

60 

80 

1867 

20 

40 

26 

1882 

18 

44 

47 

1868 

20 

33 

9 



- 




Table TS .—Kctiiiiti'wg certain Year^ Values of Dip and Eorkonial Force at Various Places. The years in this Table are from 
April to April ; thus 1846 means the year from Isi April 1845 to Zlst March 1846. 
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for the secular change by imagining a solid globe orfercZ^a,* con- 
centric with the earth but rotating independently of the external 
shell and having a slightly different period of rotation,— the shell 
having two poles and the terella two others. While continuing to 
admire Halley’s sa^city, we shall not now be clisposed to allow such 
a constitution of the interior of the earth, but will rather be led to 
look to some external influence as the cause of the secular variation. 

While we hav e strong evidence that th e Siberian focus has changed 
its position, we cannot assert that the American focus has been 
absolutely stationary, or that neither focus has experienced any 
changes of force. On these points we must be content to he guided 
by observation alone. 

34. It has been supposed by some magneticiaiis that it is possible 
to compute with something like certainty the pai-ticulars of the 
motions of the magnetic foci. Hansteen more especially (1811-19) 
computed both the geographical positions and probable periods of 
revolution of this dual system of foci of force roimd the ten-estrial 
pole. Sir Frederick Evans has discussed in connexion with the sub- 
ject all the moat recent observations,^ and points out two obj'ectiona 
to any such theory as that of Hansteen, viz., (1) that, while a mag- 
netio turning point has been reached in certain regions, there are 
large portions of the eai-th in which this change has not yet been 
accomplisbed, and (2) that in certain districts of the earth very great 
changes in force have taken place. “ If we turn, ” he says, “ to the 
continent of South America and its adjacent seas, we shall find a 
diminution of the intensity of the earth’s forae now going on in a 
remarkable degree. An examination of the recant observations 
made by the ‘Challenger’ oflicers at Valparaiso and Monte Video, 
compared with those made by preceding obseiwera, shows that 
within half a century the whole force has respectively diminished 
one-sixth and one-seventh,— at the Falkland Islands one-ninth.” 
On the whole, while there is strong evidence Hiat the Siberian focus 
has until recently been travelling eastwards, and its analogue west- 
wards, and evidence less conclusive that recently a turning point in 
this motion has been reached, we are disposed to think with Sir 
Fi'ederick Evans that a formal theory like that of Hansteen does not 
agree with recent observations. We shall revert to this subject. 

85. In Tables III. and IV. certain yearly values of decimation, 
dip, and hoiizoutol force are given for various stations. 

Inequalities in oe connected with Terresteial 
Magnetism depending on the Sun. 

36. As there is a marked likeness hetw’een the ways in which tiie 
sun dominates over the two gi'eat divisions of terrestrial phenomena, 
meteorology and magnetism, let us endcavoiu’ to describe the 
sun’s effect upon tlie latter by referring to its influence on the 
former, the chief peculiarities of which are weU known to all. We 
find that the temjjerature of the air at a given station is subject to 
a diurnal fluctuation Irnving its minimum value shortly before sun- 
rise and its maximum early in the afternoon. We find likewise 
that the mean temperature for the day, as well as the amplitude of 
this diurnal oscillation, depends ui)on the season of the year, both 
being greatest about midsummer and least about midwinter. Now, 
if this were the only manifestation of solar influence upon this 
particular element, it would be possible to predict the temperature 
for any hour of any day once the mean temperature, the diurnal 
variation of temperature, and the modification of these for different 
seasons of the year had been weU ascertained. But this amount of 
regularitj’’ is very far from taking place, — the march of temperature 
being frequently interrupted, cloaked, perhaps even reversed, by 
the advent of peculiar W’eather. Thus we may have very cold 
weather in midsummer and very w'arin weather in midwinter, or 
we may have a very cold afternoon and a very warm early morning, 
by which means the ordinary conditions of temperature will be 
completely reversed. In like manner weather interferes even to a 
greater extent -with tlie diurnal oscillation of the atmospheric 
pressure, so that, in British latitudes at least, it is only possible to 
obtain this correctly by means of a long series of observations. 

Weatiier, however, does not consist of a perfectly lawless inter- 
ference with periodical phenomena, but is subject to laws of its own, 
some of whi^ we are hegiiming to discover. Sometimes wither 
may exalt or depress the dnumal fluctuation of temperature without 
otheiwise affecting its character; but sometimes too the turning- 
points and the general appearance of this fluctuation are greatly 
uifluenced by peculiar weather. 

37. Now it IB believed that wo have something of this kind in 
those fluctuations depending on the sun to which the elements of 
terrestrial magnetism are subject Let us take the declination 
as tile most easily studied of the three magnetic elemente, and 
suppose that we are engaged in considering the traces denoting tto 
fluctuations of declination as derived from a set of self-recording 
magnetoginphs in Great Britain. Here we shall at once be able to 
recognize in an unmistakable manner the diurnal variation d^end- 
ing upon the position of the sun, in virtue of which a fieely- 

1 See WftDcer’a Hbrestrlal and Ootmieal Magnttim, where the subject Is wcE 
discussed. 

2 In his lecture to the Royal Geogi-apliical Society, March ]], 187S. 


suspended magnetic needle reaches the easterly extreme of itsiange 
about eight in the morning, and the westerly about two in the 
afternoon. We shall likeivise perceive that the range of this 
diurnal fluctuation is greatest at midsummer aud least at mid- 
printer. In fine, the cliaracteristics of this fluctuation, depending 
as they do upon the hour of the day and the season of the year, 
are not veiy differeut from those exhibited in the diurnal fluctua- 
tion of atmospheric temperature. But, however thoroughly we 
umy hap'e ascertained the mean declination and its diurnal oscilla- 
tion, as well as the modifications of these depending on the season 
of the year, we shall nevertheless find it impossible to predict the 
e.xact position of a freely-suspended magnet at any moment of a 
particular day. Here then too we have something which may be 
called magnetic weather, and which interferes with the regular 
progi'ess of the systematic fluctuations of the magnet. Magnetic 
weather has, like its meteorological analogue, a set of laws of its 
own, some of which we are beginning to find out. Sometimes 
mametic weatiier maj' exalt or depress the diurnal fluctuation of 
declination ivithout affecting its character, but it is imagined that 
at other times the turning points and general appearance of this 
fluctuation may be gi-eatly influenced by peculiar magnetic weather. 

38. There is, liopvever, a kind of magnetic change which, so far 
as w»e know at present, is not analogous to anything in meteorologj’, 
and introduces an additional element of complexity in any attempt 
to analyse the fluctuations of terrestrial magnetism. W e mean the 
well-knowTi magnetic disturbances or storais which occur simul- 
taneously in places very widely apart. Under these circumstances 
it becomes a question how we can best deal in a practical manner 
with this complicated system of things. 

We do not think that with our present knowiedge any better 
system can be adopted than that first introduced by Sir Edward 
Sabine in his discussion of the results of the colonial magnetic 
observatories. Suppose that we have hourly magnetic observations 
at a station, tlien first of all we should arrange these into monthly 
groups— each hour by itself. We should then reject as disturbed 
observations all those which differ by more than a certain amount 
from their respective normals of the same month and houi*, — the 
normals being the hourly means in each mouth after tlie exclusion 
of all the disturbed observations. This method enables us, by its 
exclusion of disturbances, to ascertain with much accuracy the true 
form of the solar-dimmal variation of the magnetic elements at a 
given place con-esponding to eveiy month of every year, provided 
only that the observations are sumcieutly numerous. On the other 
baud it will probably fail in acciuately giving us the variations from 
day to day of the ranges of these diurnal fluctuations caused by the 
advent of peculiar magnetic weather, — inasmuch as tiie records of 
the extreme effects of such weather will probably be cut ofl‘ from 
the undisturhed observations and reckoned among the disturbances. 

For instance, it is known that the solar influence on terrestrial 
magnetism varies from year to year, and it is suspected that there 
are also short-period fluctuations of solar influence. It would not, 
however, he a safe proceeding to attempt to estimate numerically 
this last-mentioned element of fluctuation by taking the successive 
diuraal ranges of those observations at any station, reckoned as 
undisturhed, by the above process, and plotting them as successive 
ordinates of a curve, and then supposing that this curve would give 
us a true graphical representation of solar changes. It would 
rather probahty represent such chafes with the tops and bottoms 
of the larger fluctuations cut off. But if the undisturbed ohseiwa- 
tions fail ui this respect w'e can hardly he wrong in sujmosing that 
there has been elimiuated from them, as far as possible, ml influence 
duo to magnetic storms, and hence that they will afford us a much 
better means of estimating small flnetuationa, such, for instance, as 
those due to the moon, titan we could have had without their aid. 

Finally, with regard to that portion of the observations selected 
as disturbed, we are probably not certain that every such observa- 
tion repiresents a true disturbance, or that the absolute times of 
occurrence of the various observations selected as disturbed at one 
station will be the same as those at another. Nevertheless Sii- 
Edward Sabine has shown that at the Kew Observatory certain laws 
of disturbance deduced from the whole body of observations selected 
as disturbed are closely reproduced when this selection is made ou 
a narrower basis — ^iiinety-nve days of prominent disturbance being 
alone taken. With these prefatory remarks we shall now proceed 
to discuss the diurnal inequality of terrestrial magnetism. 

39. TotoZ JDitirml Inequality Defined.— It will be seen further 
on that disturbed as well as undisturbed obseiwations are subject to 
a diurnal variation, hut these two variations are difierent, and the 
name diurnal inequality is generally given to the compound varia- 
tion wliich is tiie joint resultant of the two. Solar-diumal 
variation is that portion of the compound inequality which refers 
to undisturbed observations, while that which refers to disturb- 
ances has received the name of diaturbaiiuM-diurnal variation It 
would appear that in the United Kingdom, and perhaps through- 
out Europe, the total diurnal inequality is not veiy greatly 
different either in character or range from its most important 
component the solar-diumal variation, at least so far as the 
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declination is concerned, When the diurnal oscillation of afrooly- 
suspended magnet was first observed, the subject^ of ma^etic 
disturbances was not understood, and tho early individual detor- 
minations which have been handed down to us are not such as to 
justify the expenditure of any very great labour upon them for 
the purpose of separating the disturbed from tho undisturbed obser- 
vations. Inasmuch, however, as tlie total diurnal inequality of 
declination (which is in reality the element given by these early 
observations) does not greatly diifer from the solar-diurnal varia- 
tion, we may with mucdi justice and httlo risk of eiTor give the 
history of these early observations in connexion with that of the 
Bolav-diumad variation of declination, which is by far the best 
known, and perhaps the most important, of all the various magnetic 
changes produced oy solar iirfiuence, 

40. Solar-Diurnal Variation of Declinciion. — Graham, an instru- 
ment maker of London, discovered in 1722 that a freely-suspended 
magnetic needle is subject to a diutnal oscillation of definite char- 
acter.^ The next observer was Canton, who in 1756 began a series 
of nearly four tiiousond observations, which he communicated to the 
Koyal Society on December 13, 1769, and from which ho concludes 
tliat the range of the diurnal vaiiation is greater in summer than in 
winter. Mamonald’s observations at Fort Marlborough in Sumatra 
in 1796 {Phil. Trans. ^ 1796), and Duporrey’s in the tropics in 1826, 
were perhaps the first that might lead ns to conclude that the 
amplitude of the diurnal oscillations of the needle is less in the 
tropics than in middle latitudes, and that the motion of the needle 
in the southern hemisphere is in the opposite direction to that in 
which it moves in the northern hemisphere at the same hour. 

41. Semiiaimual Iiieguality .^ — ^The existence of these eaaiy 
observations had led some magneticians prematurely to conjecture 
that there must be a line somewhere near the equator at which 
there is no horary variation in declination. In 1847 Sabine com- 
municated to thelloyal Society the i-esults of five years* observations 
at St Helena, showing that at that station for the half of the year 
beginning at the vernal and ending at the autumnal equinox the 
motion of the needle corresponds nearly to that in tlie northern 
hemisphere, wliilst for the other half it corresponds nearly to that in 
the southern hemisphere. Sabineafterwards ebnfirmed and extended 
his conduaiona regarding the semiannual inequality by discussing the 
results ohtaaued at the various colonial magnetic observatories. More 
reoehtly, as the result of twelve years' observations at Trevandrmn, 
at an observatoi’y established by the r^ah of Travancore, John 
Allan Broun cave in a very complete fonn the laws of change 
of the soTar-Sumal variation of magnotio declination near the. 
equator, showing the extinction of the mean movement near the 
equinox. 

42. PerltapB the best way of exhibiting what really takes place is 
the following, which is that adopted by Sabine. 

The mean annual value of the solar-diurnal variation is of what 
may he called the northerly type in places of middle latitude in the 
northern hemwphore, and of what may be called the southerly iype 
in places of middle latitude in the southern hemisphein, How let 
na take a northern station, and consider the mean form of its solar- 
diurnal vaiiation for the six months beginning with the vernal 
equinox. Hera we shall have an oscillation of the northerly typo 
■mth a range greater than the annual range. For these six montM, 
therefore, we may imagine that the annual range has been supple- 
nSeuted by the superposition on it of a vaiiation witli a lype similar 
to its own. At the same station, dnring the other six months, the 
sdsu-diumal vaiiation is less th^ the mean of the year, as the 
annual variation had beeu depressed by the sUpeirposition on it of a 
variation with a type the opposite of its ownj that is to say, with a 
stttttherly typa At a station in the southern hemisphere,. again, 
the mean annual form of ‘the solar-diumal oscillation is of the 
southerly type, reduced during the six months beginning with the 
vernal equinox by the superposition on it of a variation oi northerly 
and increased during the other six months as if by the super- 
position of a variation of southerly type. Thus when tJie sun is 
north of the equator we may supeiqiose a variation of the northerly 
type upon both hemimheres, with the effect of increasing the range 
ba. the northern hemi^here and diminishing it in the southern ; 
and while tiie sun is south of the equator we may superpose a varia- 
tion of the southern t 3 q (0 npon both hemispheres, with the effect of 
diminishing the range in -the northern and increasing it in the 
southern henosphere. ... 

Hear, the equator, as at Trevaudrom, where Broun made his 
ebsert^timis, we find the mean annual value' of the solar-diurnal 
o^ariation to he extreme^ small, if not altogether evanescent. 
Durtqg the six months hegintning with .the vernal eqniaox the type 
is entity northerly, while for the remaining six months of the year 
it is entmely sonibwly in character. In fine, nt this station the 
(olar-diumal 'Variation elianges its character at the ^equinoxes, at 
vhioh time we have, as aLre^y observed, an extinction of the mean 
uovement, — ^not indeed an absence of all variation,, but rather a 

y’See'WalkeT, Ferratrial andChs^icallifagnetitm. , 

ttie name uaeft tjy Sabine, Imt Its appropriateness 'may p^haps bo 


•variation having an undecided character, which for a few days may 
be of one type and then of the very opposite. There is movement, 
hut no mean movement. 

43. In the follo'wing table (Y.) the solar-diumal variation is 
given for Hew, Trevamlnim, and Hobart Toivn. Of these 
places the first denotes a station in middle latitude (northern 
hemiephere), the second an equatorial station, and the third a 
station in middle latitude (southern hemisphere). 
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Sw 

Kew. 

Ti-evandram. 

Hobart Town. 

Aprtl 

to 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to 

Mercb. 

Whole 

Year. 

April 

to 

Sept 

Oct 

to 

March. 

WJiole 

Year. 

April 

to 

Sept. 

Oct 

to 

March. 

Whole 

Year. 

0 

-016 


-4-12 

-6-18 

-1-SO 

4-0-07 

-0-Gl 

4-0-36 

4-2-36 

4-1-36 

1 

-7-42 


-4-9fi 

-6-19 

-1-25 

-fO-36 

-0-45 

4-2-16 

-i-4-85 

-i-8-60 

2 

-e-94 


-4-67 

-6-81 

-0-85 

H-o-fle 

-0-16 

4-8-18 

4-6-95 

4-4-66 

S 

-i.6-21 


-8-35 

—4-28 

-0-35 

4-0-01 

4-0-13 

4-8-80 

4-6-80 

4-4-40 

4 

-8-25 


-1-9,*! 

—2-GO 

4-0-03 

4-0-63 

-fO-28 

4-2-40 

4-4-30 

4-8-35 

6 

-1-47 


-1-06 

— 1-2G 

4-0-16 

4-0-33 

4-0-24 

4-1-80 

-i-2-70 

-t-2-00 

6 

-0'82 


-0-4G 

-0-39 

-fO-05 

4-0-22 

4-0-13 

4-0-76 

4-1-66 

4-1-16 

7 

+0-22 

■ 

■0-21 

4-0-22 

-0-16 

4-0-23 

4-0-04 

4-0-20 

+0-80 

-j-0-60 

8 

-t-0-44 

• 

■0-93 

4-0-68 

-0-80 

4-0-19 

-0-05 

-0-80 

-fO-80 

-f-0-00 


-1-0-62 

- 

-1-45 

4-0-09 

-0-28 

-i-0-13 

-0-08 

-0-86 

-0-96 

-0-66 

10 

4-0-70 

- 

■1-77 

4-1 -24 

-0-20 

4-0-09 

-0-06 

-1-10 

-0-70 

-0-90 

11 

-1-0-90 


■1-K4 

4-1-87 

-0-07 

-fO-10 

4-0-01 

-1-16 

-0-86 

-1-00 

12 

-1-1-lS) 


-1-67 

4-1-43 

4-0-07 

4-0-11 

4-0-09 

-1-10 

-0-80 

-0-06 

13 

-fl-23 


■1-!M 

4-1-29 

4-0-18 

4-0-08 

4-0-18 

-0-75 

-0-76 

-0-76 

14 

-(-1-66 


■1-33 

4-1-S9 

4-0-27 

4-0-02 

4-0-15 

-0-40 

-0-70 

—0-66 

Ifi 

-f-1-93 

- 

■1-09 

4-1-51 

4-0-29 

-0-11 

4-0-09 

-0-16 

—0-66 

-0-40 

18 

-H2-68 


t-1-17 

4-1-88 

4-0-81 

-0-28 

4-0-02 

-0-02 

-078 

-0-40 

17 

4-3-80 

-j 

hl-43 

4-2-51 

4-0-18 

-0-46 

4-0-01 

—0-10 

—1-40 

—076 

18 

-(-4-59 


hi -64 

4-8-07 

4-1-02 

— 0-6S 

4-0-18 

-0-28 

-2-37 

-1-30 

1» 

4-6-81 

H 

hT85 

4-8-68 

4-1-48 

-0-84 

4-0-32 

-0-60 

-8-80 

-2-16 

30 

4-6-20 

4-2-40 

4-3-80 

4-1-20 

—0-72 

4-0-24 

-1-26 

-6-26 ! 

—8-26 

21 

4-8-67 ; 

4-2-32 

4-2-05 

4-0-47 

— 0-SG 

4-0-06 

-2-10 

-6-30 

—870 

22 

4-0-88 

4-0-64 

4-0-46 

-0-82 

-0-13 

-0-22 

-2-20 

-3-80 

-3-00 

23 

-8-18 

- 

-2-18 

-2-68 

-0-93 

-0-07 

—0-60 

-1-40 

-0-80 

—1-16 


In this table deflexions towards magnetic east are reckoned positive, deflexions 
towards magnetic west negative. Tlie scale is in minutes of arc. 


Also in fig. 83 we have a graphical representation of tlie solar- 
diumal vaiiation for the whole year at these three stations, from 
which it will be seen that the range at Trevandrum is extremely 
small, and that the curve for Hobart Town is opposite in appearance 
to that at Kew, 



Finally, in fig. 84 we have a mapbical repreaontation of the semi- 
annual inequality or difference the whole year’s mean of the two 

half-yearly means of Table V., the one half-year (that with thick 
lines) commencing at the vernal and the other at the antmnnol 
equinox. It will ha seen from this figure that the semiannual 
ineqiutlity is of the same character in both hemispheres, the likeness 
extending even to its minor peculiarities. - 

44. Ona/ngs from Mcmth to MonUh. — Charles Ohamhers, director 
of the Kolaha Observatory, Bombay, remarks (2V«w. Roy. Soe., 
December 10, 1868]) that “the regular progression from month 
to month in the dmmal -variation is so distinctly shown in the 
Bombay observations as to lead, on a first inspection, to -^e 
supposition that the law of variation is identical throughout -the 
year,- the extent only (including a reversal of direction) varying from 
month to month. Butin this re^ct a different exposition of the 
character of the variation in (Hnerent months shows -that "tiie 
first thought would be inaccurate.” He ■flien proceeds to discuss 
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at length the monthly values of the solar-diiimal variation at 
Bombay. Broun has likevdse (Trevandmm observations) discussed 
at length the solar-diumal variation at the Ti’evandmm Observa- 
tory. It would hardly be of service to reproduce here the results 
of these discussions ; but when such analyses become sufficiently 
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Fig. 84. 


extensive they may be expected to throw light upon the cause of 
the solar-diumal variation. 

In the following table we have mean monthly values of the declin- 
ation range at the Kew Observatory corresponding to forty -eight 
points in the year — derived from sijrteen years’ observations ; — 

Table VI . — Gontaining Monthly Meana 22' -04) /or Forty- 

eight Points in the Year of the Kew Solar-Diurnal Deelination 
ItaTiges. Thm January (0) gives the mortihly mean of which the 
middle date is the very commencemefnt of the year, January (1) 
thatjor one wceh after the commencement, and, so on. 



Moon Value. 


MoanValue. 


Meau Value. 

Jan. (0) 

‘812 

May <0) 

•599 

Sept. (0) 

•694 

a) 

■323 

(1) 

581 

d) 

•577 

(2) 

'840 


■673 

(2) 

554 


•3G2 

(3) 

•586 

(8) 

•532 

EeB, (0) 

•886 

June (0) 

•690 

Oct. (0) 

•513 


'401 

(1) 

•605 

d> 

•496 

(2) 

•418 

(2) 

•610 

(2) 

•478 

(8) 

■488 

(8) 

•604 

(8) 

•468 

Maroli (0) 

•407 

July (0) 

•601 

Nov. (0) 

•445 


•508 

d) 

•697 


•418 

h) 

'548 

(2) 

•691 

(2) 

•889 

(8) 

•687 

(8) 

•593 

(8) 

•860 

April (0) 

•616 

Aug. (0) 

•694 

Dec. (0) 

•840 

d) 

•082 

(1) 

•601 

G) 

•822 


•089 

(2) 

•611 

(3) 

•808 

<3) 

•020 

(3) 

•606 

(8) 

•803 


It will be seen from this table that, while we have a maximum 
about the summer and a minimum about the winter solstice, we 
have unmistakable indications of maxima at or about the equinoxes. 
This does not take place at a tropical station such as Trevandrum. 

46. Behavioxbr near the Magnetic Pole. — ^Fiffl. 38 and 34 exhibit 
the most prominent features of the solar-diumal variation of declina- 
tion in the extra-tropical regions of the northern hemisphere. If 
an observer stand over the centre of the needle and look towards 
the marked end, or that which points to the north, he will perceive a 
deflexion towai’ds his right hand which will reach its extreme about 
8 A.M. and a deflexion towards his left hand which will reach its 
extreme about 2 p.m. But are these deflexions to the right and 
left hand of geographical or ofmagnetical north? This question 
has been answered by Sabine in his discussion of the results of hourly 
observations of the magnetic declination at Port Kennedy (Phnl. 
Trans., 1868, p. 660). This station is 72“ 0' 49" IT. lat and 94“ 19' 
W. long., an(rher6 the marked end of the needle, while it points 
towards the magnetic pole, points in reality about 86“ to the west of 
south. Now the marked end of the needle when viewed at 8 a,m. 
is seen at Port Kennedy to have moved to the geographical west 
but to the magnetical east. It would thus seem that throughout 
the extra-tropical r^ous of the northern hemisphere the 8 A-M 
deflexion of the nee^ is always towards the mametic east but not 
always towards the geographical east, while the deflexion at 2 p.m. 
will always tend towards the - ma^etical west but not always 
towards the geographical west, in flue the oscillations have 


reference to the north magnetic pole of the earth and not to the 
north geograpMcal pole. No observations of this nature have been 
made in the southern hemisphere. 

46. Loiig-Pcriod Inequalities of Declination Pange . — It was first 
observed by Lament that the yearly values of the dinmal range of 
magnetic declination at Munich presented signs of a long-period 
vanation.^ In 1852 Sabine {Phil. Trans., 1852, p. 103) showed 
that this inequality corresponded in its progress with that of the 
fr^nency of black spots on the surface of the sun. 

The existence of black spots on the disk of the sun was long ago 
known to the Chinese. In Europe they were hi’st scientifically 
observed after the invention of the telescope, and it was deduced 
from their behaviour that the sun revolves about his axis in about 
tweuty-six days. Hofrath Sehwahe of Dessau, from a long series of 
forty years’ observations of the sun, was the ffist to show that the 
state of the sun’s surface as regards spots was not uniform, but that 
their frequency was subject to an inequality the average period of 
which was about eleven yeai's. Other inequalities both of longer 
and shorter periods have been supposed to exist, but the eleven- 
yearly period is the most prominent and is best assured. Although 
the sun-spot catalogue of Sehwahe is the first with pretensions to 
completeness, yet fiofessor Endolf Wolf has endeavoured to render 
observations of sun-spots made at different times and by different 
observers comparable with each other, and has formed a list exhibit- 
ing approximately the rolative number of sun-spots for each year. 
This nst extends back into the 17th century, and is of great value 
in confirming past all doubt the existence of the eleven-yearly period. 
It will appear below that the snn is probably to be regarded as 
giving out most light and heat at those times when snn-spota are 
most fre^ent. The moat accurate and now universally adopted 
method or estimating sun-spots is to take the spotted area expressed 
in millionths of the sun’s visible hemisphere. 

To return from this digression, — the correspondence between snn- 
spota and declination ranges detected by Sabine was of such a nature 
that years of large declination range agreed with those of many snn- 

S )ota, and vice versa. In the same year with Sabine (1852) Dr 
udolf Wolf and M. Gautier independently remarked the same coin- 
cidence. Subsequent discussions have entirely confirmed the fact 
of this connexion, and in May 1879 William EUis {Phil. Trans., 
1880, p. 641) showed that the observations made at the Greenwich 
Observatory during the years 1841-77 indicated a relation of this 
nature between the diurnal ranges of horizontal force as well as those 
of magnetic declination on the one hand and the amount of sun-spot 
frequency on the other. The general character of tMs coincidence 
between sun-spot frequency and declination range is exhibited 
graphically in ng. 39 below. 

47. Baiios qf Manges in Years of Maximum and Tears of Mini- 
mum Sun-Spot Frequmey . — ^Brotin {Trans. Roy. Sac. ofEdin., vol. 
prii. ) has shown that the ratios of the diurnal rangM of declination 
in years of maximum to those in years of miTiiTmim sun-spot 
frequency for places widely apart on the surface of the earth are very 
nearly alike. This will be seen from the following table : — 


Table TIL — Eaiios of DeelimaMon, Manges in Years of Maximum 
and of Minimum Sun-Spot Frequency. 


Place 

Mean (mia.\ 
EotlO (inln.y 

Otiaervor. 

Paris r 

1-71 

Cassini and Arago, 

Gottingen 

1’74 

Gauss. 

Munich 

1-66 

Lament. 

Dublin 

1'62 

Lloyd. 

Hobart Town 

1-67 

Kay. 

Toronto 

1-61 

Younghusband and Lefroy. 

Trevandmm 

1-66 

Broun, 


48. Gloseness of Gorrespoivdmce— Lagging "behind of Ranges . — 
Stewart has shown from a discussion of the deelination ranges at 
Kew, Trevandnnn, and Prague {Proc. Roy. Soc., March 22, 1877, 
February 8, 1878, May 16, 1878) that this corre^ondence between 
the state of the sun’s surface and the dinmal range of declination 
extends to inequalities of short period as well as to that of which 
the period is approximately eleven years, but that a-particulp state 
of the sun’s surmce precedes in point of time that of the declination 
range to which it corresponds, — ^in fine, that the solar cause precedes 
the terre^ial effect, which latter la^ behind to an extent that is 
aometimea conaideralsle. These conclusions have been confirmed by 
F.l1ia (ut supra), and have likewise been extended by him to the 
horizontal force. The close nature of this correspondence, as well 
as the lagging behind of the terrestrial magnetic effect, will be seen 
from fig. 86. 

There are indications that this lag^ng behind of the magnetic 
effect is greater for sun-spot ine<jualities of long than for those of 
short period a method of behaviour quite similar to what we find ' 
in meteorological phenomena. 

49. Analysis of Long-Ptriiad Inequalities . — W e p ossess no sun-qiot 
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data aufflciently accurate for a diacusaion, in a ooinplete manner, of 
questions relating to solar periodicity before the time 'when Sebwabe 
had finally matm'ed bis aystein of solar observations, which was 
not until the year 1832. We have, however, a much longer series 
of the diurnal ranges of magnetic declination, which we have seen to 



Fig. 86. 


follow very closely all the variations of suu-spot frequency, ao it 
ia conceivable that they may give us a better estimate of true solar 
activity than that which can be derived from the dii-ect measure- 
ment of spotted areas. 

These consideiationa have induced Messrs Stewart and Dodson 
to attempt an analysis of the diurnal raiages of magnetio declination, 
their method being that which has been pursued by Baxendell and 
wobably other astronomers with observations of variable stars.’- 
The observations at their disposal for this research were those 
which had. been used hy Professor. Elias Loomis in his comparisoa 
of the mean daily range of the magnetic declination with the 
extent of the hlacK spots on the sun {Ameyican Jourml of Science 
cmctArts, vol 1. No. oxlix.). These observations are recorded as 
mon-fldy means of dixamal declination range, and it was found 
neceMary to lavdtiply each by a certain factor, first on account of 
the change of declination range from one month to another, and 
secondly to bring them all to the standard of the Prague observa- 
tions, — Prague being the place where the longest series of such obser- 
vations has been made. For this latter purpose precisely the same 
conrections were applied as those made by Professor Loomis. 

The result of this analysis has been to indicate the existence of 
three ine^lities,— two dominant ones with periods of about ten 
and a half and twelve years, and a subsidiary one with a period of 
nbont sixteen and a (j.uarter years. By these means the observed 
animal valnes of declination range have been reproduced with an. 
average error of 89.". The amount of agreement between the 
<»b8efved and Calctdat^ values -will be seen from- the followng 
diagram (fig. 86). 

60. Nomthstanding the cohaidarablo, ajhoimt, of aff’eement- 
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between the resnlts' of observation and calculation which appears 
in the diagram, it would seem that the . sales of observed Wuca 
at present obtainable is too short to render toe analysis a vary 
accurate one. It will certainly not bear carrying back forty 
or fifty years beyond its starting point, which wbls in 1784, and 
it - w onia be very hazardous to carry it foiward any ; considCr- 

-I Free. Lit. ojitf Phil; of Manehctfer, Mftrob 8, 1881. 


able length into the future. It will be seen that calculation 
indicates a maximum of declination range about 1884, but not ao 
pronounced a maximum as that of 1871. Here then we have a 
prevision which observation will either fulfil or contiadict, giving 
us a practical teat of the value of this analysis. 

51. The remarks now made would seem at first sight to imply 
that we are not yet furnished ;nth sufficient yearly records either of 
declination ranges or of accurate sun-spot observations to enable us 
to analyse the long-period solar inequality with such completeness 
as to carry our cafcidations more than a very short distance into 
the future with any chance of success, aud that we may have to 
wait for anotliet hundred yearn’ observations before we are able^ to 
do so. On reflection, how'ever, it woidd seem that long^oriod 
inequalities may be caused by the superposition of those oi short 
period, and thus that an analysis of the latter may lead to -that of 
toe former. It would relieve ua if this were found to be toe case ; 
for the observations at our disposal may bo sufficient to enable us 
completely to analyse shoi-t-period ineq^ualities, assuming that wo 
have in such the elements of a true ])el’lodicit3^ 

A remark made by the authoi’S of the above analysis would seem 
to indicate that a connexion of this natm-e betiveen long aud short 
I periods does in all probability exist. It is a well-known fact that 
the so-called eleven-yearly oscillations of declination range are at 
certain times large and at other times small. Thus, for instance 
they have been large for the last forty years, but they were small 
about the earlier part of the present century. Now it is clear from 
an inspection of tlie observations (see fig. 36) that a aeries of large 
oscillations is accompanied with an exaltation of the base^ line, or 
line denoting averse efficiency, while a series of small oscillations 
is accompamed with a depression of the same. The result is a 
long-period curve of the base lino, tlie beat period, so to apeak, of 
the eleven-yearly inequality. 

Now a phenomenon precisely similar occurs in connexion with 
shorter periods. If we take inequalities having a period of tlu'ee or four 
months, we find tlmt such are alternately well-developed or of large 
range and badly-developed or of small range, ana that a largo 
range of such is accompanied with an exaltation of the base line or 
line of average efficiency, while a small range is accompanied with 
a depreasion of the same. The result is a curve of the case line of 
whimi the period is roughly speaking eleven years. May we not 
therefore ima^ne that the so-called eleven-yearly period, or, to speak 
more correctly, the ten and a half and twelve-yearly periods into 
which the eleven-yearly period may perhaps be analysed, may be 
in realily beat periods for shorter disturbances ? Is it not there- 
fore possible that a study of these shorter periods may give us 
information regarding the nature of the eleven-yearly period, 
whether for sun-spots or declination ranges, which toe small aeries 
of actual observations is incompetent to afford ? 

52. DeeUnation-jRange Weather . — ^Allusion has already been 
made to magnetical weather as perhaps having laws similar in some 
respects to those which regulate meteorological weather. Now the 
diurnal ranges of magnetic declination and those of atmospheric 

S rerature present us with elements of the tun woathoi-s that can 
y he discussed. Again there is strong evidence for supposing 
that an element of me-teorological weather, such, for instance, os 
temperature-range, toavels as a rule from west to east, ao that a 
eculiar slyle of temperature-range might bo expected to appear 
ret in America and some days aftenvards in Groat Britain. It 
becomes therefore a question for inquiry whether tliis travelling 
from west to east applies also to magnotical w’cathor as evidenced by 
the diurnal declination-range. Stowaz't ia of opinion that this law 
of travelling applies to both, but that magnetieal weather travels 
faster than meteorological (see JVoA Boy. Soc., January 10, October 
23,1879, and June 9, 1881), From too preliinina^ discussion made 
by him it would appear that Kew lags behind Toronto as regards 
phase of magnetieal weather hy 1'6 days, that Prague lags behind 
Kew 0'7 days, and that Trevandrum 1^ behind Kew by 9 ‘7 days. 
Hus conclusion cannot, however, be regarded as established until 
it is confirmed by a more complete diacusaion of observations, 

63. ZHsturbancc-Diumal Pariation of Decimation . — Magnetic 
storms (§ 38) were so named by Baron Humboldt, one of toe first 
observers of such phenomena. From observations at Paris, Berlin, 
and Freibimg he found that very frequently, though not universally, 
these three stations were aimultoneoualy affected by such storms. 
The observation of magnetic disturbances was afterwards pursued 
in a aystematib manner oy Gauss and Weber of Gottingen. Term 
days were instituted for this purpose by these obseiwers, — that is to 
say, pmoda each of twenty-four hours length during which observa- 
tions were simultaneously made at intervals of five minutes at 
Gottingen and about twenty other stations distributed generally 
over the continent of Europe. Finally, the establishment by the 
British Government of the colonial ma^etio observatories, and the 
energy and sagacity of their director. Sir E. Sabine, have very 
.greatly increased our knowledge of these remarkable phenomena. 

Sahine has not merely sepamted the distmhed from too undis- 
turbed observations as explained in § 88, but he has divided the 
former into two categories— (1) those tending to increase westerly 
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declination and either element of force, and (2) those tending to 
dimmish the same. IIg finds tliat these two categories obey 
different laws, from which he argues tlrat there are at least two sets 
of distm-bing forces. In fact, if we have to give up the idea of a single 
force of constant t3'po, it is natiun.1 to ask if the phenomena of ma- 
turbance can bo approximately represented as due to the united 
action of two independent types of force. It was probably some 
such idea that led Sabine to s^arate distm-bances into tliese two 
categories above mentioned. Here there is no attempt to assert 
that these two types represent an ultimate and complete analj'sis 
of the forces concenied. We merely use the separation as the most 
convenient method at our disposal in the present state of our know- 
ledge for ascertaining whetner there be indications of a dual 
system. 

64. Sestdts in the NwQuim Heinispliere. — Sabine’s method of 
viewing the phenomena has enabled him to obtain the disturbance- 
diurnal variation for the following stations 


Kew 81" 29' N. lat. 0" 8' W. long. 

Peking 89 64 K. „ llfl 6 E. „ 

Nertchlnak 61 19 N, „ 114 9 E. „ 

Toronto 48 40 N, „ 79 0 W. 

Port Kennedy 72 01 N. „ 94 20 W. „ 

Point Barrow 71 21 N, „ 156 15 W. „ 


The above stations have been so chosen that Kew may he 
regarded as on one side and Peking and Nertchinsk as probably on 
the other side of the Asiatic pole, while Toronto may be regarded 
as on one side and Port Kennedy and Point Ban’ow as on the other 
side of the American pole (§ 29). The question as to what 
influence, if any, thwe poles have upon the disturhance-diiumal 
variation of declination is thus one which may be answered by 
examining the results obtained at these various stations. For this 
purpose, instead of recording the aggregate disturbances at the 
various hours, the result is expressedin lutios, — the mean hourly 
ratio for the day being taken as unity, or in other words the whole 
body of disturbances for the twenly-four hoiu« being reckoned as 
twenty-four. The results of this method are graphically represented 
in fig. 37, where in the left-hand cm'ves Kew time is used, and 
in the light-hand curves local time, each staitiug at 0^.^ 



Pig. 37. 


66. At all the various stations one curve exhibits unmistakably 
a single progression, while the other exhibits more or less dis- 
tinotiy a double progression. At Kew, Toronto, Port Kennedy, 

1 If wo refer to a paper bv C. Cliambers, director of Bombay Observatory 
{PhU. JVan*., 1868), It will bo seen that westerly disturbances at Bombay pro- 
sent the same cliaxacteristlcs as westerly at Peking or Neitehlnsk, tbe maximum 
being about tweiity-two or twcnty-threo hours Bombay astronomical time. 


and Point Barrow it is the easterly disturbances which exhibit 
this single progression ; while, on the other hand, at Peking and 
Nertchinsk, stations which are oppositely related to the Asiatic 
magnetic centre, it is the westerly disturbances which do so. It 
is imagined by Sabine and others that this peculiar reversal is due 
to the fact that Kew and its associated stations may be regarded as 
on one side and Peking and Nertchinsk as on the other side of 
the movable magnetic system. 

Sabine has likewise remarked that the single-progi-ession cni-ves, 
whether denoting easterly or westerly disturbances, exhibit maxima 
which take place not far from the same absolute time. We have 
therefore plotted all the left-hand curves according to Kew time, 
that the eye may readily see the amount of simultaneitj'^ which then* 
corresponding phases exhibit. It will be noticed that tliere is a very 
striking- shmiltaueit^, between the maxima of Kew, Toronto, Peking, 
and Kertchinsk, hut that the maxima for Port Kennedy and Point 
BaiToiv, while both occurring about the same time, fall at a time 
decidedly if not very greatly dill'erent from that of the other 
maxima. Indeed the time of maximum for Port Kennedy and 
Point Barrow is not far from the time of minimum for the other 
stations. E'ow it has been noticed by Sabine that Port Kennedy 
and Point Barrow may be regarded as on one side of the American 
magnetic centre of intensity, while Toronto and the other asso- 
ciated stations are on the other side. It seems therefore possible to 
connect this last fact with the change in the time of maximum. 
Sabine has likewise remarked that the aggi’egate amount of dis- 
turbances is much gi'eater at Point Barrow than at auy other 
station. Now Point Ban‘ow is likewise that spot where auroras 
are moat frequent. Thus in the phenomeua we are now discussing 
there is finst of all a marked i-eference to the Asiatic pole ; secondly, a 
reference not so marked, perhaps, to the Ameidcan pole ; and thii'dly, 
a reference to the centre of auroral activity. Sabine, whose 
ence of such matters is very great, appears to think most of the 
reference of these phenomena to the Asiatic polo. He thinks 
that “of the two ma^etic systems which are distinctly recog- 
nizable in the magnetism of the globe one has a terrestrial and 
the other a coamical source,” and that it is “the latter of these 
two systems which, hy its progressive translation, gives rise to the 
Iihenomena of secular change and to those magnetic cycles which 
owe their oidgin to the opemtion of the secular change,” con- 
curring with the conclusion of Walker that “the magnetic 
influence at any point of the globe is the result of two distinct 
magnetic systems, the principal of which is the magnetism proper 
of the globe, having its (northeni) point of greatest attraction in 
the north of the American continent, whilst the weaker system 
is that which results from the magnetism induced in the earth 
by cosmical action, and of which the northei’n point of greatest 
attraction is at present in the north of the Asiatic continent. Thus 
the direction of the magnet at any point results from the super- 
position of these two systems, the nearest pole being always pre- 
dominant over the more remote” {Phil. Trans., 1868). While dis- 
posed to think that something of this nature should be accepted 
as a working hypothesis, we would, however, point out that the 
Asiatic pole cannot be regarded as accounting for all the pheno- 
mena of disturbances, but mat the focus of disturbance is probably 
nearer the focus of auroras than it is to either of the foci of 
magnetic intensity. 

The right-hand cui-ves representing these disturbance-diumal 
variations which have two maxima are, except for Port Kennedy 
and Point Barrow, decidedly irre^lar. Sabine remai-ka also that, 
instead of having a reference to absolute time like those with one 
progression, their reference is rather to local time. We have tlierefore 
plotted all these curves according to local time ; nevertheless this 
reference does not come out with very gi-eat distinctness ; but it 
must bo remembered that our analysis of distm-bances into easterly 
and westerly, altbongh, in tbe hands of Sabine, it has given us much 
new information, has no claim to he regarded as final and comiilete. 

66. ItesnUs in the Southern Hemisphere. — Table Vni. shows 
the disturbance-dium^ variation of declination exhibited for St 
Helena, 16“ 66'-r S. lat., 6“ 40'-5W. long.; Cape of Good Hope, 
33“ 66' S. lat, 18“ 28' *76 W. long.; Hobart Toivn, 42“ 62' *6 S. 
lat, 147“ 27' 6 E. long. 

At St Helena and the Cape the easterly distm-bances present thi 
appearance of a single progression, w'hile- the same remark slightlj 
modified applies to the easterly disturbances at Hobart Town. ' Again 
the times of easterly maxima for St Helena and the Cape are very 
nearly simultaneous, while Hobart Town, which we may regard as 
situated on the ojposite side of the chief southern magnetic centre 
from St Helena and tlie Cape, has its maximum nearly coinddenl 
in absolute time with the minimum of the other two stations. It 
would thus seem that the chief magnetic centre of the south is 
similar in its action as regards these phenomena to the chief mag- 
netic centre of the north. Again the absolute time of single maxi- 
nnim for the south as determiued hy St Helena and the Cape is 
about twelve hours different from the corresponding time for the 
north as determined by Kew, Toronto, Pekmg, and Nertehmak. 
All this is in favour of the working hypothesis already mentioned. 
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Table Till. 



Finally, the westerly distiirbances at the three southern. atatioiiB hear 
OTsatar marks of a double progression and of irregularity just as they 
did in the northern hemisphere, and moreoyer like their northern 
analogues they are regulated by local rather than by absolute time. 

B7. JHstribittion of Declination Disturbance over the Various 
Monf.h8 of the Tear . — Broun was probably the first to remark in 
reducing the Makerstoun observations that the disturbaneea were 
greatest at the equinoxes and least at the solstices. His method 
was to find for each month the mean diurnal inequality, and then 
to consider the difference of each individual observation from the 
monthly mean for that hour as a disturbance, the summation of all 
such dmerenoea for the month denoting the monthly disturbance 
value. The following table embodies the results at various 
stations — those at Toronto, Hobart Town, and the Cape being 
^ven by Sabiue, and that at Bombay by 0. Chambers, who has 
pursued SahWs method of separating disturhances : — 


Tabeb IX . — Monthly DistribuHon ofD6clim.Ucin Disturbances. 



Toronto. 

Bomhay. 

Capo of 
Good Hope. 

Hobart Town, 











.1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

w 

i 

.lanpary - 

0-CB 

0*87 

0-84 

0*88 

2-1 

1*4 

1-83 

1*54 

Fehmaiy - 

March 

0-97 

0*8o 

0*89 

0*80 

1*29 

0-98 

0*7 

1-1 

1-11 

1*11 

ApiiL 

May, 

1-28 

1*24 

1*(H 

1-29, 

1-3 

1-e 

1*26 

1-18 

0-84 

0*98 

0-67 

1*00 

0*8 

0*9 

0*66 

0-fil 

June 

Jcly„ 

0- 83 

1- 85 

O'SS 

1*18 

0*73 

1*18 

0-82 

1*88 

0-8 

0*6 

0*4 

0*6 

0-30 

0-51 

0*82 

0'64 

Angsafc,...;..,....,..- 

1-87 

1-17 

1-84 

1*29 

0*4 

0*4 

0*84 

0-78 

Septemher 

l'$8 

i 1*68 

I 1-20 

1*04 

0*8 

0*9 

1*28 

1-50 

Octaber..*,....,^ 

NwaWber. 

1-12 

0-70 

1 1-17 
0*88-. 

l'S2 

0-40 

1-8] 

0*41 

1*2 

J*3 

1-0 

1*0 

1*22 

0*78 

1-27 

0-96 

JJecenfber, 

0*60 

0*98 

0-68 

0-SB 

1*3 

1*2 

1-29 

1-29 


68. A cateftil im^ectlon of this table, without attempting a more 
complete anal]^, will, it is thought^ lead to the followmg con- 
dusions : — 

(1) Although for anjr station the distribution of the easter^ dis- 
turbances over the various hours of the day is generally different 
from that of the westerly, yet the same law of distribution over the 
varioua months of the year is followed by the easterly and by -ffie 
westerly disturbances at any station — the law at one station lieing, 
however, different from that at another. 

(2) ^ all stations there is first an annual inequality exhibiting 
"a maximum, gener^y a short tme after the summer solstice wiih a 
COTrespouding minimum for the winter solstice, and secondly a semi- 
annual inequality exhibiting a maximum gene^y a littie after eaA 
equinox 

(3) The equinoi maximum is very conspicuous at Toronto; hut 
the aummer maximum is moat conspicuous at the other stations. 

69. In § 88 it ms observed the observations selected as dis- 
turbed at any station may neveatheless be a mixture of what may be 
termed true disturbances and of the more prominent speeimena of 
magnetic weather. The truth of this stateihent w'ould appear to be 
borne out by the laws now mven. In bne of tiiese we find that dis- 
turbances, at_ all station^ have a maximum 'about the time of the' 
summer solstice and a corresponding TnitiirH-iTm about the time,o£ tiie 
winter solstice. But the absolute time of the summer solstice for I 


stations north of the equator corresponds with that of the winter 
solstice for stations south of the line. It would therefore appear 
that in so far as this law is concerned such disturbances lack the 
element of simultaneity. On the other hand, a law of this nature 
would naturally hold for magnetic weather. For at any station the 
diurnal range of declination is greatest at the summer solstice, and 
hence any considerable proportional variation of this would, if repre- 
sented by a fixed scale, present the appearance of being greatest 
likewise at this time. The question thus arises whether this law 
does not rather apply to magnetic weather than to real disturbance. 

Again the semiannual inequality of disturbance exhibits tlirough- 
out the globe a maximum at the equinoxes, and thus presents the 
element of simultaneity which was wanting in the annual. _ This 
law may therefore refer to true disturbance, and this view is sup- ■ 
ported by the fact that the aurora — which may he regarded as the 
universal accompaniment of great and simultaneous disturhances — 
obeys, as we shall afterwards see, in those stations where it has 
been well observed, this veiy same law, that is to say, it has like- 
wise maxima at the equinoxes. 

60. Distribution of Declination Disturbances over Various Tears. 
— ^In 1852 Sabine discovered lj?hil. Trans., 1862, p. 103) that dis- 
torbancea have a long-period inequality allied to that of sun-spots 
in snch a way that a m’aximum and a minimum of disturbance 
coincide -with a maximum and a minimum of sun-spot frequency. 

This will be seen from the following table (X.), in which we 
have the relative values of declination disturbance at Toronto 
and Hobart Town compared with the number of groups of spots 
observed on the sun’s disk : — 



Valnes of Dedlnation Disturbance. 

Groups of 
Snn-^otg, 


Toronto. 

Hobart Town. 

1843 

0*65 

0*48 

84 

1844 

0*73 

0*82 

52 

1845 

0*62 

0*67 

114 

1846 

1*26 

1*03 

167 

1847 ' 

1*40 

1*44 

267 

1848 

1*48 

1*60 

880 


61. The following table (XI.) exhibits the same thing for 
Bombay. The first column of this table is derived from the 
magnetic results of 0. Chambers, while the sun-spot ai’eas are 
those of Messrs De la Rue, Stewart, and Ijoewy. 



Aggregate Values (in Minutes) 
of Declination DIrturbancos. 

Sun-Spot Arana. 

1869 

1682*1 

1862 

1860 . 

1421 -6 

ISIS 

1861 

961-8 

1297 

1862 

1240-6 

1211 

1868 

691-1 

676 


We may conclude from these tables that declination disturbances 
march with sun-spots, hut that the alliance between these two 
phenomena is probably not so intimate as that between declina- 
tion ranges and sun-spots. 

62. DistrihuMon of DecUnaMon Disturbances over the Surface of 
the Globe . — It is well known that disturbances are comparatively 
small near the equator, while they are great near the magnetic 
poles, and greatest of all perhaps near ime position of mammum 
auroras. If we adopt Sabine’s system of separating disturbed from 
undisturbed observations, it is thus clear that the same separating 
value cannot be adopted at all stations. At first sight this would 
seem to introduce an element of uncertainty in the estimation of 
disturbances, but it was soon found by Sabine that no very great 
nicety is required in this matter. Not only do the laws which regu- 
late disturbances at a given stationremain comparatively unaffected 
by the magnitude of the separating value, but it is likewise easy to 
tell whether the aggregate disturbance value at one station is de- 
cidedly greater-or' Tssa than at another. Probably at present it 
would bo impossible to obtain more definite information than this. 

68. The following table (XII.) exhibits the proportion between 
the aggre^te amount of easterly and that of westerly disturbances 
of the de^nation at various stations in both hemispheres : — 


Name oT Station. Easterly. 

Toronto........ 1’40 

Point Barrow 1-G8 

Port Eenaedy...... 1-86 

Carlton Fort 1'74 

Kew 1-10 

P^ng 1 

Bombay 1-fl 

St Helena . 


1*80 

l*fil 

1*40 


64, Annual Variation of DeclinatAon . — the declination fluotua- 
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tions of ahort period hitherto discussed ai'o not uecessaiily accom- 
panied by a pemaneut change of mean position of the needle. “VVe 
have now to inquire whetlier there be any fluctuations of long 
period (besides the secular change discussed in §§ 30-S3) tending 
to alter perceptibly the position of the magnetic needle. This leads 
us at once to the annual variation, for om- knowledge of which we 
must look to the later-made and more accurate observations, in 
which all possible sources of error have been carefully eliminated. 
Broim has made an exhaustive experimental inq^uiry into the various 
sources of en’or which could possibly influence his declination 
needle at Ti’evandrum. His conclusion was that the variations 
of torsion of a well-made thread are not sufficient to produce a 
sensible effect upon the position of a powerful magnet. In fact 
Grubb’s magnet, weighing 6000 ginins, aud Adie’s, weighing 1100 
grains, give almost identical results. We may extend these con- 
clusions to other observatories where well-devised instruments have 
been established, and look with much confidence to auch instru- 
ments registering correctly the secular os weU as the annual 
change of declination that may be taking place at each locality. 

65. The follo'wing table (XIII. ), borrowed, with the exception of 
the Trevaudrum and Bombay results, from E. Walker’s Terrestrial 
Magnetism, shows the annual variation at seven stations : — 



Mean 

Declination. 

Moan Annnal 
Secular Change. 

Obaervatlon 

Years. 

EBW.....O 

21 39 W. 

0 56 E. 

28 27 W. 

29 7W. 

1 35 vr. 

' 0 35 E. 

0 31 E. 

7 89-00 E. 

1 28-20 W. 

7 67-00 W. 

0 29-40 W. 

1 57-12 W. 

1 36-4 E. 

8 1-0 E. 

1868-62 . 
1844-48 
1841-49 
1841-46 
1346-61 
! 1364-69 

1358-66 

St Helena 

The Cape 

Toronto 

Trevandrum 

Bombay 


Table XIV . — SMwing the Mean Anmtal Variation for eacTi 
Month of the Year at Seven Statmis. 



Here -I- indicates that the marked pole .of the needle is to the 
west and - that it is to the east of its mean position for the year. 

66. To cancel the irregularities of this table let us take the means 
from Apill to September and from October to March, the former 
embraciug tho months around the June solstice and the latter 
those around the December solstice (Table XY.):— 



Means from 

April to September. 

Means from 
October to March. 


// 

// 

Kew 

-28-7 

+31-8 

Toronto 

— 4-5 

-i-17-1 

St Helena 

— 6-4 

+ 6-3 

Cape of Good Hope 

—28-7 

+80-8 

Hobart Town 

-18-7 

+17-3 

Trevandrum 

-1- 2-1 

- 1-6 

Bombay 

4- 6-8 

- 9-8 


It will be seen from the above that tlie means for Trevandrum and 
Bombay present opposite signs to those for the other stations. The 
whole amount for Trevandrum is no doubt very small, and 
Chambers does not regard tbe evidence for Bombay as conclusive; 
but on the whole it would appear that two observatories near 
one another present evidence of a similar behaviour in declination, 
and we are therefore disposed to regard it as a reality. 

67. Semiannual Variation of Dedination . — Ir we look at 
the numbers of Table XIV., we shall see that there axe traces 
of turning points at the equinoxes. Let us, in order to exhibit 
this, compare together the sums for the six months grouped 
around the two equinoxes with those for the six months grouped 
around the two solstices — ^that is to say, compare the sums for 
February, March, April, August, Septemljor, October, with those 
for November, December, January, May, June, July-rAnd we thus 
obtain tho following table (XVL):—- 



Suras around 
Equinoctial Months. 

Sums around 
Solstitial Months. 

TTrw . 

+104-2 

-85-7 

Toronto 

+ OG-4 

-21-0 

St Helena 

4'2 

+ 4-8 

Cane 

+ 47-4 

—34-2 

Hobart Town 

- 0-7 

+25-6 

Trevandrum 

- 19-0 

+20-3 

Bombay 

+ 0-2 

— 0-1 


68. Solar- Diurnal Variations of the Horizontal and Vertical Com- 
ponents of Magnetic Force . — ^Although self-recording magnetogi'aphs 
have been established in many observatories thi'oughout the globe, 
yet, owing to the peculiar difficulties of the task, and tlie labour of 
the process of reduction, very little has been done towards determin- 
ing the aolar-cliumal vaiiation of thehorizonted and vertical compon- 
ents of the earth's magnetic force. Senhor Capollo of the Lisbon 
Observatory has, however, made progress w'ith his reductions, and 
has already published valuable uifommtion xegarding tho solar- 
diurnal fluctuation of the two force elements at his observatory. 

In his attempts to eliminate the distui-bances of horizontal and 
vertical force by the method of Sir E. Sabine, Senhor Capello baa 
experienced considerable difficulty, more paiiicularly with the records 
of the vertical force magnetograph. This instmment and the 
bifllar have very often been found by him to change their position 
of equilibrium after strong peitobations. Again there is generally, 
for any hour, a variation at the beginning and end of the month 
from the monthly normal value for that hour owing to change of 
temperature, and this cannot be completely corrected inasmuch as 
the coefficient of temperature is' not exactly knoum. These two 
causes combined tend to falsify tlie results when the plan adopted is 
the method of comparison between the individual values of any hour 
and the normal monthly average of that hour. Senhor CapeUo has 
found it necessary to select and extract the disturbances, not 
directly from the hourly values, but by comparing the variation of 
an individual day with the average dimmal variation derived from 
the month. 

To illustrate this method by means of an example, let us imagine 
that the sum of the twenty-foim hourly values for a particular day 
is 24,000, and that the average monthly diurnal variation w'ould 
indicate ihat a particular hour of this day should have a value 990, 
then, if the value for this hour should prove to be greater or less 
than 990 by more than a certain amount, it would bo set aside as a 
disturbed observation. Senhor Capello rather thinks it will be 
desirable somewhat to modify this method, and he concludes his 
remarks by observing that for this and other similar questions 
it is moat necessary that dii-ectovs of establisliments possessing 
magnetographs should agree together to employ the same methoa 
in their reductions in order that their results may be compar- 
able with each other. With the view of adding weight to these 
remarks, we may quote the observation of Sir ‘William Thomson, 
that our ability to analyse mathematically that influence which 
produces the diurnal variation wdll depend upon our knowing 
at a certain number of stations tbe exact nature of this diur- 
nal variation for each of the three magnetic elements, A complete 
theory of this diurnal influence must therefore wait upou tho 
concerted action of the directors of the various establishments 
possessing magnetographs. 

69. Change in fforizontal Force Range from Month to Month . — 
Although we do not possess finally accurate determioations of the 
solar-diurnal variations of either element of the force, yet we are in 
possession of information regarding the change in the diurnal range 
of the horizontal force from month to month at the Greenwich 
Observatory. William Ellis has given us the following table 
(PM. Trans., 1880) representing the monthly mean diurnal range of 
horizontal force at that observatory expi-essed in ten-thousandths 
of the whole horizontal force. In the formation of these means, 
days of great magnetic disturbance were rejected, and also certain 
other days on which there prevailed a smaller but considerable 
amount of disturbance estimated according to a general standard 
formed in the examination of many thousands of ^otographs. 

Table XYll.-^Monthly Mean Diitmal Mange of Horizontal Force 
at JRoyal Observatory, Oreemoich. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. AprfL May. Jane. July. Aag. Sept. Got. Nov. Dec. 
13-6 14-8 20-1 27-4 2S-9 27-8 27-2 26'3 23-2 19-8 14'S 11‘8 

Thus, like the declination range (§ 43), the horizontal force range 
has a maximum in summer and a Tm'm'TniTm in winter, and exhibits 
a tendency towards maxima at the equinoxes. 

70. Long- Period Inequalities of Horizontal Fo)'ce Mange . — 
L^ging Behind .^ — Ellis has compared the ffiur^ ranjre of fto 
horizontal force as well as that of the declination at GreenTOch 
with the period of sun-spot frequency, his comparisons extending 
from 1841 to 1877, andhe nas deduced &e following condttaions: — 

1 Seccbl {.Wolf't Aitronomitche Mitfheawgett^ No. 21) seems to bsve been tha 
first to indicate a relatioii between tbe state oi tbe Stm’s snrfoce abdtha dinmol 
variation in the horizontal Jorce. 
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(1) The diurnal ranges of the magnetic elements of declination 
and horizontal force are subject to a periodical variation, the 
duration of which is equal to that of the known eleven-year sun- 
spot period. 

(2) The epochs of minimum and maximum of magnetic and sun- 
spot effect are nearly coincident, the magnetic epochs on the whole 
occurring somewhat later than the corresponding sun-spot ei^iochs. 
The varmtions of duration in different periods appear to be similar 
for both phenomena. 

(3) The occasional more sudden outbursts of magnetic and sun- 
spot energy, extending sometimes over periods of several months, 
appeal' to occur nearly simultaneously, andprogi'eas collaterally. 

71. Disturhance-Diwnicd Variation of Force Comp<nients . — We 
may derive the following conclusions from Ihe results obtained by 
Sabiae for the obsorvatories of Toronto, Kew, and St Helena. For 
each element there are two categories, namely, those disturbances 
which tend to increase and those wluch tend to diminish the 
element in question. 

(1) At Toronto the disturbances increasing both elements of force 
well represent single progressions with maxima occuning for both 
about 4 or 5 hours local time. Again the disturbances decreasing 
both elements represent fairly well single progressions with maxima 
occurring for both at about 14 or 16 hours local time. 

(2) At Kew the disturbances increasing both elements represent 
well single progressions with maxima occurring for both about 6 
hours local time. On the other hand, the disturbances decreasing 
tbe borizontal force represent signs of a double progression and 
those decreasing the vertical force signs of a single progi-esaion, the 
maximum for me latter falling between the two maxima for the 
former, and occurring at 14 hours local time. 

(3) There is not the same close coirespondence between the 
progress of the disturbances which tend to increase both elements 
nor between Hie progress of those which tend to decrease both 
elements at St Helena as there is for the otlier stations, nor is there 
the same likeness between the numbers for St Helena and those of 
Toronto or Kew as there is between the numbers of Toronto and 
those of Kew. 

72, The feet that the diaturbance-diumal variations of the two 
force elements at Kew are very like each other while neither of 
them is very like the corresponding declination variation (§ 64) 
receives confirmation from a visual mspectiou of the Kew curves. 
In the PMloao^^Mcal Traii^adiona for 1862 Stewai*t thus describes 
the result of an inspection of the disturbances of these curves for 
the years 1868, 1869, 1860 (disturbance years) : — 

"There axe twenty-two cases In which the declination Is raised or lowered 
along with the horizontal force, ana only seven cases of on opposite description. 
Also there are twenty-two cases in which the declination Is raised or lowered 
along with the vertical force, and only eleven eases of an opposite description. 
EhuLlly, there are thirty-one cases in which huth forces are rnlsod or lowered 
together, and only two cases of nn opposite description, Tliere is therefore a 
decided tendency In the curves of all the elements to he raised or lowered simul- 
taneously, hut this tendency is stronger between the horizontal and vertical force 
curves than between either of these and the declinarion. It may at the same 
time be afflrmed that with the exception of the distnrbar'cc of August to Septem- 
ber 181S9 there Is no very prominent case in which the three elements do not rise 
or fall together.” 


73. Peaks and Sollowa. — ^These are certain small but abrupt mag- 
netic changes which from the fact that they generally fell W’ithm 
the aeparamg value arenot usually regarded as ^turbauces. _ Tliese 
changes can only be brought to light where there is a continuous 
recoim of magnetic phenomena such as that derived from sdf- 
rBcoriting magnetographs. They were first studied at the Kew 
Obseryatory by Stewart (PAiZ, Trans., 1882). We’ have seen that 
more than one , type of. force must he concerned in producing 
magnetic disturbances. ' This is confirmed by the appearance of the 
B[ew record^ from wMch it may be seen that no disturbance of any 
magnitude is due to the action of a single force varying merely iu 
amount but not in direction. For if there were only one lype of 
force the distance at any moment of a point in the curve or one 
of the elements from its normal position should bear throughout a 
distm-bance an invariable proportion to the distance of a correspond- 
ing point in the curve of another of the elements from its normal; 
hut this is by no means the case. 

But even if several independent forces are at work it may be 
thought unlikely that at the same moment a sudden change should 
take place in all ; there is thus a prohabflity that sudden changes 
of force, as exhibited in ^ peaks and hollows, are changes in one of 
the element^ forces concerned. Even if the change is not a very 
abrupt one, provided that we confine ourselves to such pealrs and 
hollows as present a s imilar appearance for all the curves, we may 
suppose that we are observing riiangesin one only of the elementary 
disturbing forces ; for it is unlikely that two or more independent 
forces, clinging independentliq should produce similar appearances 
in all of the three curves. 

Assuming it as probable that similarity of appearance in the 
curve variations of the three elements denotes a simplicity' in the 
disturbing force, Ste-Hwt has discussed all such peaks and hoHoWs 
at Kew extending over the first two years of their production, and 
has obtained a result which is embodied in the following table: — 


Table XVI II . — Hourly Patios and Frequency of the Kew Peaks 
and Hollows, the Vertical Foi'ce Disburbatice being taken as 
Vnity.^ 


Hour. 

Decli- 

nation. 

Hot. 

Force. 

Number of 
Obaeivatlons. 

Hour. 

Decli- 

nation. 

Hor. 

Foico. 

Number of 
Obten'atlons. 

0- 1 

2*14 

2-06 

7 

12-13 

176 

2-68 

3 

1- 2 

1-97 

2'16 

7 

13-14 

2-00 

2'04 

3 

2-8 

1-8C 

I'Ofl 

11 

14-16 

2-10 

2-14 

6 

8- 4 

1-81 

2-05 

7 

16-16 

2-66 

2-11 

10 

4- fi 

1-38 

1-73 

4 

in-17 

S-48 

2-16 

15 

B- 6 

1-57 

1-71 

1 

17-18 

3-80 

2-14 

22 

6-7 



0 

18-19 

3-04 

2-18 

28 

7-8 

1-82 

1-91 

2 

a9-20 

8-97 

2'25 

21 

8- 9 

1-60 

2-20 

1 

20-21 

8 '41 

2-21 

23 

9-10 



0 

21-22 

8'26 

2-30 

16 

10-11 

1-33 

8-10 

1 

22-23 

2-79 

2-00 

10 

11-12 

1-80 

2-32 

8 

23-24 

2'80 

2-04 

13 


74. It will be seen from this table that the ratio between simul- 
taneous peaks and hollows of the two compoiienta of the force is very 
nearly constant, the hoi-izontal force disturbance being about double 
that of the vertical force, so far as size on the curve is concerned. 
It will also he seen that there is a very marked diui’ual range in 
tlie ratio which the declination peak or hollow hears to that of the 
veidleal force, this ratio being greatest about 7 a.m. About this 
hour we have also most peaks and hoUov's, while in the evening and 
early morning horn's there is sogi'oat an absence of those phenomena 
that the retios are doubtful, 

75. A preliminary comparison between the peaks and hollows 
at Lisbon and at Kew has been made by Capello and Stewart 
(Proe. Roy. Soc., Januaiy 28, 1864) with the following conclusions. 

(1) Tlie Kew peaks and hollows are simultaneously produced at 
Lisbon in all the elements, but to a smaller extent than at Kew. 

(2) The direction is the same at both stations for tlie declination 
and horizontal force peaks and hollows, hut it is reveraed in the ease 
of the vertical force, so that a sudden small increase of vertical fpree 
at Kew corresponds to a diminution of the same at Lisbon. 

It would be manifestly impossible to discuss with any advantage 
the nature and origin of these peculiar changes until more exten- 
sive observations of them have been made. As the peak and 
hollow force is probably of a simple nature, a further knowledge of 
its character may be of much importance to the theoi’y of toixestrial 
magnetism. 

It is interesting to remark that we have in peaks and hollows the 
same close relation between the variations of the two force elements 
tliat we find in the larger disturbances. 

It is believed too that during violent disturbances a certain 
change of type is produced in the peak and hollow force, and more 
especially is this remarkable in the great disturbance in August and 
September 1869, where the declination would seem to march in the 
opposite direction from the two components of the force. Wo have 
seen that the same peculiarity characterized on this occasion the 
larger and more apparent magnetic changes. We shall afterwards 
refer to a circumstance which may perhaps throw light upon this 
peculiarity (§ 08), meanwhile wo conclude by again remarking that 
dming comparative magnetic calms the peak and hollow force sho-vre 
signs of remaining constant in type, and that it is tlierofore of 
great importance that the directors of observatories possessing self- 
recording raagnetographs should take united action to observe this 
force. 

76. Other Inequalities of the Histurboflice-lHw'nal Variation qf the 
Fore* GompormUs.—S&hme has shown that disturbances of the force 
components jjresent a distribution over the various months of the 
year very similar on the whole to that which is exhibited by dis- 
turbances of declination. He has likewise shown tiiat disturbances 
of the force components present a distribution over various years 
similar to that exhibited by disturbances of declination. Finally, 
we may probably conclude that disturbances of the force components 
are snidest at those portions of the earth’s smface where disturb- 
ances of the declination are smallest, and largest at those portions 
where such disturbances are largest. 

77. Annual aaui Semiannual VaHatiooi qf Horizontal Force and 
Hip . — ^Brouri {Troma. Roy. Sac. Edin. for 1861) has discussed the 
results obtained by Sabine at his magnetical stations, and has shown 
that differential and absolute observations agree in telling us that 
the hori^htal force is smallest at the ejiumoxes and greatest at 
the solstices. Whipple has recently obtained tiie same result from 
the Kew observations. ‘ 

We have deduced the fbUovring table (XIX.) from the various 
absolute determinations that have been made at sundry places. In 
it the annual and semiannual variations of dedination, horizontal 
force, and dip are exhibited, “increase” denoting a push to the 
west, and “ decrease” a push to the east. The method of obtaining 
these has already been indicated in §§ 66, 67. 


^ We onglit to mentloa tliat, with the exertion of the one occasion already 
alluded to, a peak of one element always corresponda to a peak of another ele- 
ment, and a hoHow of one element to a hollow of atodther. 
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station. 

Effect on Declination. 1 Effect on Hoilzontul Force. 

Effect on IMp. 

At Eqninoxoa 
compared to 
Solstices. 

At Jnne Solstice 
compared to 
Decemljer Sul tice. 

At Equinoxes 
compaied to 
Solsticea 

At June Solstice 
eompai-ed to 
December Solstice. 

At Equinoxes 
compared to 
Solstices. 

At June Solstice 
compared to 
December Solstice. 

Makerat lun or Kew 

Toronto 

Cape of Good Hope 

Hobart Town 

Xi-evandTum 

Bombay 

St Helena 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Undecided. 

Undecided. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Tncrc-jse. 

Decrea.se. 

Dccreaa:'. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Inappreciable. 
Increase, 
lucre ase. 
Decrease. 

Increase. 

Inuppi-ecUible. 

D( crense. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 


78. In discuasine the reaulta of this table ^ive shall assume that 
the sun acta, and in all probability acta indirectly, upon the 
magnetic system of the earth. This point will afterwards be 
further examined. Meanwhile, assuming this indirect action of the 
sun, and assuming, to fix om- thoughts, that it is in close alliance 
with the convection system of the earth’s atmosphere, wo can readily 
ima^ne that such solar action would act most strongly on the 
earii’s magnetic poles at the solstices, and that in tlie Juno solstice 
the pole or poles in the nortliem hemisphere and in the December 
solstice those in the southern hemisphere would he most affected. 
Now a strong action of tliis kind upon either magnetic pole may 
well be presumed to increase the general ma^etism of the earth, or 
at least that portion of it which is most reatSly affected by external 
action, that is to say, the induction system. Again, if the solar 
magnetic influence is connected with the convection curi’ents of the 
earth, we can readily imagine that the influence in the northern 
hemisphere where there is much land should exceed that in the 
southern hemisphere where there is much water. 

If these views he reasonable we might expect two things to 
follow:— (1) the earth’s induction system should be sti-onger at the 
solstices than at the equinoxes, and (2) it should be more especially 
strong at the June solstice, when the sun acta in the northern hemi- 
sphere. We must bear in mind, however, that so vast is the 
earth that a stimulus applied to its particles most susceptible of 
magnetism may not be instantaneously propagated throughout 
its mass, but that time may enter as an element of the question, 
in which case, inasmuch as the action of the sun at the June solstice 
is in the northern hemisphere, a station near the south pole may not 
fully partake of the magnetic effects of this action. 

79. An hypothesis of this natiue would appear to be consistent 
with the results of Table XIX. 

In the fii-st place, if the earth should become stronger as a magnet 
in one or in both of its magnetic systems this would show itself by 
an increase of horizontal force at least in aU such stations as those 
at which absolute observations are made. Au influence which 
increases the horizontal force at these vaiious stations is tiierefore 
naturally regarded, and was regarded by Broun, as one increasing 
the strength of one or both of the mametic sj’-stema of the earth— 
whether of one or of both will presently appear. We may therefore 
assume from our observations that one or both of the earth’s mag- 
netic systems are strongest at the solstices. 

In the next place we may imagine that the changes of decimation 
and dip which the table exhibits os occurring at the solstices are 
the very changes which would he wrought in these elements by an 
increase of power in the earth. For we see very well that an 
increase of horizontal force at the various stations may be regarded 
os denoting an increase of the earth’s magnetic power. We cannot, 
however, see with equal facility what changes would be produced in 
the declination and dip by an increase in power of one or both of 
the magnetic systems; hut we may well imagine that such changes 
of these elements as are found to accompany an inci-ease of horizon- 
tal force are those that denote an increase of the earth’s power. 

We have thus ascertained the probable nature of those chauges of 
the three elements which denote an increase of power. Now it will 
be noticed from the table that the effect at the June as comimred 
with that at the December solstice is of the opposite natm’o to tlie 
effect at the equinoxes as compared with the solstices, — ^that is to 
say, the earth is more powerfully affected in Juno than in December, 
the only well-established exception to this being Hobart Town in the 
far south. But, assuming that time is an element in the develop- 
ment of this preponderating influence acting in the north, it is easy 
to see why Hobart Town should not exhibit its fall effect. 

It remams to determine from the observations themselves which 
of the magnetic systems it is that exhibits these oscillations. 
Analofiw would of course point to the induction system, but it is 
desirable to determine this from the observations themselves. 

In § 64, when discussing tlie disturbance-diurnal vaiiatdon of 
declination, it was found that Toronto and Kew may he r^rded as 
on one side of the Sibeiian pole, while Peking, Nertch^k, and 
Bombay are on the other. Now, if it he this pole that is influenced 
by the oscillations under discussion, we might expect that the influ- 
ence on declination at Toronto and Kew should be the opposite of 
that at Trevondrum and Bombav. We find by the table that this 
is the case, and we are thus incEned .to attribute these changes to 
the Siberian instead of the American polo. It would thus appear 


that the observations of Table XIX. hear out the provisional working 
hypothesis which we have ventured to introduce. It is quite pos- 
sible that these remarks may not stand the test of more completo 
inquiry, but they are here introduced rather as denoting a method 
of looking at the subject which ormht we think to be pursued than 
as embodying conclusions of a final nature. 

80. of the State of the Sun's Surface upon the Aisoluta 

Magnetism, of the Barth. — We have now to consider whether the 
state of the sun’s surface permanently influences the magnetism of 
the earth. It will at once he seen that any such action will appar- 
ently manifest itself as an oscillation in the secular change. We must, 
however, carefully guard ourselves against prematurely concluding 
that it implies a variation in the amount of true secular change. 
There may be two distinct things— true secular change due to oue 
cause, and action depending on sun-spots due to anoSier, These, 
from the nature of the case, are necessarily mixed up together in the 
yearly changes which we examine; it does not, however, follow that 
there is any real identity between them. We shall now give one 
example of the method to be pursued in the attempt to detect a solar 
influence of this nature. Let us turn to Table III. , and take the decli- 
nation yeaidy values at Toronto from 1866 to 1871. Suhtractine the 
value for 1856 from that for 1871, we find that the westerly declina- 
tion had increased in fifteen years 61'‘6, that is to b&j, at the mean 
rate of 3' "44 jier aimum. Again, the average declination for the 
sixteen years 1856-71 is 2° 20' ’8 corresponding to the epoch at 
the commencement of the year 1864, Taking the average value and 
epoch, and also the average yearly increase above ^ven, we are able 
to construct the following table (XX.), in which calculated and 
observed values at Toronto are compared together: — 



Observed. 

Calculated. 

Differenoa 

1866 

t 56 -80 

1 65-00 

+1-80 

1867 

2 0-60 

1 68-44 

+2-06 

1858 

2 4-60 

2 1-83 

+2-82 

1869 

2 7-40 

2 5-82 

+2-0S 

1860 

2 10-60 

2 8-76 

+1-84 

1861 

2 14-40 

2 12-20 

+2-20 

1862 

2 15-70 

2 15-04 

+0-06 

1863 

2 10-10 

2 19-08 

+0-02 

1864 

2 -21-90 

2 22-52 

-0-62 

1865 

2 24-80 

2 25-86 

-1-16 

1866 

2 27-CO 

2 29-40 

-1-SO 

1867 

2 29-80 

2 82-84 

-3-04 

1868 

2 33-20 

2 36-28 

-3-08 

1869 

2 87-10 

2 89-72 

-2-62 

1870 

2 41-90 

2 48-16 

-1-28 

1871 

2 47-90 

2 46-60 

+1-80 


It may be gathered from this table that the years which corre- 
spond to minimum sun-spots have in the last column a greater 
negative or lower positive sign than those which correspond to 
maximum sun-spots, and hence we may conclude that at Toronto the 
tendency of many sun-snots is to increase the westerly declination. 

81. Performing a similar operation for all those cases in which we 
have a sufiiciently extensive series of observations to work upon, we 
obtain the following table : — 


Table XXI. — Effect of Numerous Sun-Spots on the Values of 
Magnetic Ele/inents. 


Station. 

Declination. 

Horizontal Foi-ce 

Dip. 

Kew 

Toronta 

Hobart Town 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Trevandrum.; 

Increase, 
Increase. 
Increase (?). 
Decrease. 
Increase. 

Inappi-eclable. 

Increase. 

Uncertain. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Increase. 


82. We have good grounds for supposing that the sun is most 
powerful when there are niunerous spots on nis surface, and therefore 
the above table represents a state of thi n gs which we may imagme 
to be caused in one way or another by increased solar power. Now 
the most natural hypothesis is to imagine that on increase of s^ts 
acta in producing an increase of diaturbanceSj and that for those 
stations at which the disturbances tend on the whole to affect the 
elements in a definite direction there will he left behind a permanent 
effect in this direction. A comparison of Table^ XXI. wifh Table 
XII. wffl, however, show that tms explanation is not valid. _ Por 
instance, at Toronto and Kew disturbances tend rather to di mmi Bh 
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to increase tlie weaterly declination, while the effect of ntuner- 
ous sun-spots is to increase it. Again, at the Cape the tendency 
of disturbances is to increase the westerly declination, while thAt of 
numei’ous sun-spots is to decrease it. At Trevandrum again (if we 
judge of it by Bombay) the effect of disturbances will be to increase 
the easterly declination, while that of sun-spots da to decrease it. 
Again, it is believed that at Kew and Toi-onto the supposed disturb- 
ance effect on the dip agrees in character -with the sun-spot effect. 
On the whole, therefore, there is no definite relation, between the 
two effects. 

How if wc take Hobart Town, the Cape, and Trevandrum in the 
above table, we find from Table XIX. that these stations seem 
to indicate that the magnetic state of the earth da most powerful 
at tunes of maximum sun-spots. Kew and Toronto, however, 
so far as decdination and dip are concerned, appear to go the 
other way. If, however, we suppose that durmg tlie several 
years of maximum sun-spots the American pole as well as the 
Siberian is affected, and that on such occasions ofdong continuance 
the foj^er baa more influence than the latter, we shall be able to 
reconcile our results with the hypothesis of increased solar action. 
"We can understand too that time must be an important element in 
anyinfliience coioamunicated to the American pole, and that, although 
such influence might be appai'ent at Toronto and Kew, which are 
comparatively near the pole, it would not be apparent at the other 
stationH of Table XXI. "We shall repur to tins subject when, dis- 
oussing eecnlar, change. 

YaSSOVB PHElfOMJSjrA OOmraOXBD WITH THE SUW AND WITH 

Tbbjsesteiaii Magnetism:. 

83. Closenm in, Tinie letuDeen Solar Oha'nges and Ma0tetic 
JD-ki-urlmiuxs . — Loomis {American Journal 0 / Science^ vol. I.) 
has Titered the extent of aun-spota for the six days preceding 
and following each of the m’eat maOTOtio distiubancas at Green- 
wich, and has compared Siese vamea with that for the very 
day of the disturbance. In this manner be bas treated all the daya 
of great magnetic disturhance at Greenwich for a period of twenty- 
three years, with tie exception, of those cases in which very few 
obaervationa of aun-apota were made. The cases of distuimance 
thus treated amount to one hundred, and thirty-five, and tie 
following result has been obtained : — 


Tasib XXII.— jErten^ 0/ Spdtcd ScW Surface, 

Days Before Storm. Storm. Days after Storm. 

6S4S21 123466 

ieSDa^ |.4r-9, 60‘X 54-8 «3-6 63-8 48-9 67*9 49*0 46*1 49*3 4S*6 46*3 46*8 

From this result Loomis draws the foUowdng conclusions: — 
(1) great disturbances of the earth’s magnetism are accompanied 
by unusual distarbauces of the sun’s surface on the very day 
of the magnetie storm ; (2) the great disturbance of the sun’s surface 
which aceompaniffii a terrestrial magnetio storm is generally heralded 
by a smaller disturbance three or four days previous, succeeded 
by a comparative calm which immediately precedes the magnetic 
storm. 


84. There is one instance on record of a sudden solar change 
which was practically simultaneous with a magnetie distm-bance.^ 
On, September 1, 186fl, a Httla before noon, S. 0. Carrington 
-was observing by means of a telescope a large sun-spoti, when, to 
9jUote Ida own Words — 

am of; fee norfk ffroup (the size oi which had prevlonsly 
eaiAted patt^ea o£ Inteoaely btlgUt aad wbite light Inohe 

<iew, ... 1 aSjl&t.do^, the mnehy-the ohronorneter, and, se^ng the ontbiirst 
‘ to Be very nmldly on the increaae, and Being BomBwhat fluitied By the surpilae. 
.rhastfly waiio wane one to witneas the exUBlUoaTrtth mo, and onretBrnlng 
within sixty seconds was mortMM to find: that It was already much changed and 
enfeehled. Vary shortly afterwards the lost trace was gone ; and, althongh I 
aaTnfcftlned a strict watch for neatly an honn no reourratice took place. . . . The 
Instant of the first outburst was not fifteen seconds dlffereitt from 11“ IS® Green- , 
wich jnedn time, and U“ S3® was taken for the time of disappearance. In this 
lapse of five minutes, the two patches of light traversed a apaea of about 86,000 
miles. .... It was Impossible, on first witnessing an apocorance so similar to a 
snMen conflagration, not to expect a constderahle result In the way of aateratitfn 
of the deiallg of the group in which It occurred ; and I was cert afaly surprise^ 
cm referring to iho sketch wldch I had terefiUy and satisfactorily finished Before 
the oceuirence, at finding myself imahle to recognize any change whatever as 
hamgiaken place. The imprcaslon left npon me is that the phenomenon took 
place at an, elevation eonsldemhly above the general surface of the stm, and 
aecbidtagly altogether above and over the , great group In which ft was seen pro- 
jected. 

" Ifc has hean, very gratifying to roe to Iram, that Mr Hodgson chanced to ha 
observing the sou at hla house at EoDoway on tiie asme day, and to hear that he 
was a Wfcneas of what h? alsir considered a very remarkable phenomenon.” 


At the very moment wflien Carrington obaerveri this pbeao- 
menon tbe magnatic elements at Kew were RfTrm l rimn<m^ Ty 
disturbed. This tfisfxirbaxtca ocourrecL as nearly' as possible at 
IXh 16® Aja!., affecting all .tbe elements timultaueoualy, and 
coEmnuracmg quite abruptly. The fimfc ,ob most abrupt portion, of 
the disturbance lasted Only about tbrfee minutes for aE '^e 
elmnents j but after that tbera was a mote gradual change -in. the 


same divectioa before the ciuve tm’ced. This more gradual con- 
tinuation of the fiist sadden movement lasted about seven minutes 
for all the elements. This mametio disturbance was, however, 
in reality a small one, and was followed by a very great disturbance 
which, took place not many hours afterwards. 

85. Simulicmcity of Changes of Morizontal Force at Variouo Farts 
of the EarOi . — We have ali’eady (§ 79) alluded to the superiority 
of the horizontal force in indicating by its changes what is t^ng 
place in. the magnetic system of the earth. If this system he 
Strengthened aa a whole we shall no doubt find the horizontal force 
increased in value at om* various stations, whrieif the earth’s power 
ba weakened as a whole we shall find the horizontal force diminiahed. 

Broun has discussed this subject at) great length in a memoir 
already mentioned, and has embodied his observations in numerical 
results from which the following table has been extracted :~ 

Tabib XXllL—Dadly Means qf Eorizontal Force at Makmtmii, 

(M.), Trmi'ndrum (T.), Singajiore (S.), and Mbbart Town (H.). 


1 1844. 

M . 

T. 

S. 

H. 

1844. 

M. 

T. 

S. 

H. 

March 

1 

21*40 

07'42 

16-40 

16-46 

March 17 

21-80 

11-34 

19*74 

19-12 


S 

18*84 

06-26 

14-18 

18-98 

„ 18 

20-11 

or -63 

17*65 

17*08 


4 

16 *fiS 

06-42 

14-59 

14-49 

i> 18 

21*78 

08-80 

16*26 

18*69 


6 

11 *48 

04-43 

12-79 

10-04 

„ 20 

22*00 

07-83 

17*24 

16*20 


6 

18* e 4 

01-85 

10-42 

9-66 

21 

23*15 

09-00 

18-35 

lT -06 


7 

12- B 0 

04-12 

12-87 

9-98 

22 

32-47 

08-14 

18-35 

19*12 


ft 

16-84 i 

03-81 

18-62 

11-30 

24 

22-80 

00-38 1 

18-76 1 

18*09 


10 

19*12 

04-88 

14*87 

14*07 

» 25 

23-71 

10*09 

18-78 

19*26 


11 

17-64 

03-87 

14-87 

18-97 

,3 26 

25-22 

00-48 

20-29 

20-10 


12 

1 18-06 

06-28 1 

15-01 1 

14-22 

27 

22-24 

10-81 

18-63 

1 ]»'33 


13 

28*26 

OS -68 1 

17-05 1 

16-18 

, 28 

22-16 

07-52 

, 17-79 

, 16-73 


14 

1 28-06 

1 10-61 1 

la-Do 1 

17-81 

„ 29 

-6-07 

1 03*60 

11-34 

7*82 


16 

22-12 

10-00 

18-6^ 

16-83 

>, SI 

17-06 

02-27 

11-81 

10-27 


Thifl tablo shows a considerabls likeness between the daily changes 
of the horizontal force at the four stations. For instance, we have 
a minimum which ocem’s on March 6 at Makeratoun and March 6 
at the other stations ; we have likewise a well-defined maximum 
occurring at all stations on March 14, and another occurring at 
Trevandjum on March 25, and at the other stations on March 2$. 
FinaEy we have a well-dofinod minimum occuning at Ti'evandrum 
on March 31, and at the other stations a day earlier. 

Broun has extended a similar treatment to daily means for 
every hour, and fig. 38 conveys a good idea of the amount of simul- 
taneily wMcli obtaina in the changes of' such yalues of horizontal 
force at stations far apart. 

86 . JRecmrrmee of Digturbanm at Intervals of about Tumiy-six 
Days. — Broun® and likewise Homstein® have observed that there is 
a tendency in large magnetic changes to recur at intervals of about 
twenty-six days. At first it was natmul to suppose that we have 
here a magnetical indication of the true time of the sun’s synodical 
rotation, the interval between two distm’bances denoting that which 
elapses between two presentations to the earth of a peculiarly 
powerful solar meridian. It seems unlikely, however, that there is 
a really permanent one-adednesa of this kind in oui* luminary; but 
the result of observation seems to show that for a limited period, 
say two or tliree years, certain meridians of the sun appear to be 
peculiarly powerful. The cause of this we shall not here diacuas, 
but simply treat the phenomenon as a fact derived from observation. 
Broun m his paper above quoted {Fhil. Tram,, 1876) makes the 
following remarks! — 

” We have aeon that when one aide of the sun Is presonted to the earth tho 
mognstlo force of the Mter ft gi'eater than when the other side Is turned towards 
us; we may even say that the Intensity Is greatest for 0 given solar meildlnn ; 
this, however, may Be simply an loteeral effect resulting from the actions due to 
all the. meridians. But can we suppose when a great ond sudden increase or 
dimtnuljon of Ifiie earth's magneUe force occurs that this is produced By sonic 
change decurring on a partlcnlar solar meridian? Tflls does not seem at all 
ImprobaBle. 

“ In order to examine the facts, all tho cases were noted during the yearn 1844 
snd 1846 In which the dally mean horizontal fomo diminished one-thousandth of 
its whole value within on Interval of throe days ; they ware found to Bo twenty- 
right in number. H we oall the solar meridian presented to us on the 1st January 
1844 the zero merlfllBn (0), and consider the time of rotation to Be teenty-six 
days, and that there are twenty-six meridians, we fled that the solar meridians 
presented to us when Ihoso great moveanents ocwwred may ho arranged in a lew 
groups, as in the following taBle” l^aBlo XXIV., p. 177]. 

“ An examination, ’’ continues Broun, “ of this taWa will show that nearly half 
of the gret* uhanges hegan when the eighth raerifllan after tho zero had passed, 
wWle five Began near tm© tvelftlv after, and five near the zero Itsolf, ... If 
any douBt existed as to the possibility of these being mere accidental colnoltlBuces, 
it would be removed, 1 think. By a consideration of tho marked succession ocour- 
]fing Between July 81 (No. 18) and December 11, 1843 (No, 28). ... If wo 
Bogleri the two cases of July 81 and August 26, which commonco at -t-C and +6 
respectively, we have five oases of eueceaslve solar rotations ki which tho diminu- 
tions of Intensity began on the -1-8 day. This exact recurrence at tho end of 
twraty-Blx aavB of amarked aimlnntion of force proves, It seems to me, that the 
actions are all due to tUa sun, whose tune of rotation mnat be nearly twenty-six 

‘^n examination win ebowHmt the sudden dlmlnntions of terrestrial magnetic 
force are in newly every cose preceded by a sudden increase." 

la the above exfract we haVe given tiie author’s exact words, but, 
while thinking with-hinl that these actions are duo to the sun, it 
does not appear to ns to follow that the time of the sun’s rotation 
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must be nearly twenty-six days. This assumes that tlio meridian 
of peculiar power is fixed on the solar surface. It does not, however, 
seem impossible to imagine that such a meridian may have a proper 
motion of its own, and mdeed the planetary hypothesis of the origin' 
of sun-spots would rather lead to this conclusion. But if this be 
the case we shall be unable to deduce from recurrent magnetic dis- 
turbances the true value of the period of solar rotation. 

87. Bepetitiotis of Magnetic Changes. — J. B. Oapello, dii*ector of 
the Lisbon observatory 
{Proc. Boy. Soc., October 
1868), has remarked 
that at peiiods of dis- 
turbance there are 
nearly synchronous 
movements of the de- 
clination needle during 
corresponding hours for 
two, three, or more 
days. He thus describes 
these phenomena: — 

“In some coses the re- 
petition Is only in two or 
three parallel movements; 

In others there ore true 
peidods of repetition of some 
hours In duration. The 
repeated periods are not 
entlrelyslmllar, their phases 
being so modified that In 
some cases their Identity can 
only be recognized by a 
very minute Invest^tion. 



The same periods, when re- 
peated, have not always 
the s.ime total duration ; nor 
do they recommence at the 
same precise hour, but 
sometimes earlier and some- 
times later, the differences 
varying from a few minutes 
to tivo or three hours. Wo 
also see that the greatest 
number of repetitiona be- 
long to the night hours, 
that Is to say, those hoars 
when the movements of the 
needle are easterly. In the 
morning hours there do not 
appear to be any well- 
mai'ked repetitions. There 
are twenty-four examples 
now given, fifteen of which 
show repetition on two 
days, eight on three days, 
and only one where the 
curve appears repeated fur 
four (lays. It appears that 
all the facts exhibited in 
these examples agree with 
the oosmlcal theory; the 
cause (existing in the sun 
or in space) appears to con- 
tinue sometimes during two, 
three, or several days with- 
out undergoing remarkable 
ti'ansformations. The re- 
peMtl(]n, being sometimes 
earlier sometimes later, 
seems also to Indicate that 
the cause possesses a proper 
movement; the cause per- 
sists, but only comes ag^ 

Into operation when the 
earth by Its diurnal rota- 
tion is placed In a similar 
position or conjnnction to 
that of the preceding days." 

Stewart, Laving com- 
pared Capello’s curves 
with the corresponding 
traces of the declina- 
tion at KeW, found that 
the Lisbon disturb- 
ances are almost in- 
variably reproduced at 
Kew at the same time, 
only to a m’eater ex- 
tent, and also that the 
same amount of simi- 
larity which the various 
Lisbon curves exhibit is exhibited in the corresponding Kew curves. 
The strongest point in favour of the hypothesis is, he thinks, “not 
so much the repetition of a single disturbance as the repetition 
of a complicated disturbance in most if not all of its sinuosities.” 
Several examples of this occur in the diagi-ams. It would seem 
that something of the above nature was suspected by Humboldt, 
the earliest investi^tor of disturbances. Humboldt was astonished 
to discover the frequency with which nocturnal perturhations 
occurred, sometimes recurring at the same hour on several successive 



No. of 
Case. 

Date 

Changfj 

of Force 

Solar Meridians. j 


(Jan. 1, 
1844=0). 

dred- 

thou- 

sandllis. 

6 to 10. 

1 to 14. 

-3 to +1 
and others. 


1 

87 to 80 

-360 

+8 to +10 




2 

110 to lie 

-104 

+11 to +12 



3 

141 to 143 

—107 


+11 to +13 



4 

189 to 190 

—lie 

+7 to + 8 



6 

213 to 214 

—175 

+5 ti> + 6 




a 

221 to 22-2 

-135 

+13 to +14 



7 

267 to 270 

—116 

+7 to +10 



8 

273to2T4 

-104 

+13 to +14 



9 

292 to 294 

-268 

+0 to + 8 



10 

823 to 325 

—130 

+13 to +14 



11 

361 to 364 

—165 




12 

873 to 875 

—210 

+9 to +11 




18 

383 to 385 

—163 


(_6to— 4) 


14 

416 to 417 

-118 



0 to +1 


Ifi 

467 to 469 

—350 



-1 to +1 


16 

526 to 528 

—110 

+6 to + 8 



17 

670 to 571 

-154 


-2 to -1 


IS 

677 to 580 

-102 

+6 to + 9 



19 

603 to 604 

—101 

+5 to + G 




20 

606 to 607 

-159 

+8 to + 9 




21 

632 to 683 

-168 

+8 to + 9 




23 

646 to 648 

—126 


(-4 to -2) 


2S j 

658 to 659 

-118 

+8 to + 9 



24 

668 to 670 

—100 


(-8 to -6) 


25 

634 to 687 1 

—100 

+8 to +10 j 



26 

696 to 688 

-110 


(-6 to -4) 


27 

702 to 703 

-291 

+8 to +10 1 


-0 to +1 


28 

710 to 712 

—132 




Table XXIV . — Cases in which the Earth's Magnetic Force dimin- 
ished One-thousandth of its Value or more in 1844-45 (§ S6j. 


nights (Walker’s Magiiietism, p, 80). We would make two sug- 
gestions before dismissing this subject. 

(1) If we imagine that these changes are caused by the solar 
influence acting vertically on some susceptible region of the eartli, 
then, inasmuch as they occur at the evening or early night houia,. 
this r^on must lie considerably to the west. 

(2) The region must also have a proper motion of its own (see 
Capello’s remark). Is it jiossible that this proper motion is on 
the whole from west to east, — a motion which we know is pursueii 
by meteorological weather, and in which it is imagined (§ 52) that 
magnetical weather as defined by us likemse partiepates ? 

88. Comparison of Declination Changes at Stations near each- 
other . — ^Messra Sidgreaves and Stewart {Pro. Roy. Soc., October 1868) 
have compared together certain curves of the Kew and Stonyhurst 
declination magnetographs. These magnetographs are of the same 
pattern, and it was found that on ordinaiy occasions the declination 
traces at both stations were precisely alike. Iliis was confirmed, 
by placing the curves the one over the other, when they were fountL 
to coincicle even in their most minute features. In times of dis- 
turbance, however, it was found that the motions exhibited by the - 
Stonyhurst curves were greater than tiiose at Kew, and this excess 
of Stonyhnrst over Kew depended not so much on the absolute- 
size of the disturbance a.s on its abruptness. 

This feature of the comjiarison is exhibited in tiie following' 
table (XXV.), in which the excess of Stonyhurst over Kew in scale - 
divisions is compared with the abruptness of the disturbance, this- 
element being measured by the changes occurring in unit of time: — 


Group I, 

Group n. 

Cronp m. 

Group IV. 

Excess 
(under 6J. 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(under 

10). 

Abrupt- 

ness, 

Excess 

(under 

20). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(above 

20). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

2 

3-7 

6 

4-2 

10 

■5 

21 

7-3 

2 

6-4 

G 

2-6 

10 

0 

25 

2-9 


4-0 

8 

6-8 

11 

7 

25 

10-7 

0 

8-1 

6 

8-3 

10 

0 

20 

7-0 

0 

8-1 

8 

8-7 

10 

■8 

21 

6-6 

4 

2-9 

S 

8-5 

1C 

6-4 

21 

11-3 

1 

1-8 

7 

6-3 

11 

4-9 

22 

9-6 

4 

8*3 

9 

4-7 

18 

7-4 

24 

7-8 

3 1 

6-2 

5 

4-1 





Means 1'6 ' 

8-7 

66 

4-9 

11 

6-6 

22 

7-9 


It is very dffidi’able that further comparisons of this nature should, 
be made. 

89. Auroral Delays. — ^These are very fretjuent if not continuotiS' 
near the magnetic polos, while in middle latitudes they are the in- 
variable accompaniments of all considerable magnetic storms. N ear 
the equator they hardly ever occur. 

There is a considerable variety in the forma assumed by these 
displays, and it is possible that this may denote a corre^nding; 
vanety in the cause or causes which give rise to this phenomenon. 

Loomis {Smithsonian Bfmart for 1866) specifies five such- 
varieties: (1) a horizontal li^t like the morning aurora or break- 
of day; (2) an arch of light which -frequently exten^ enfcelv 
across the heavens from east to west and cuts the magnetic meridian- 

XYI. — i 23 
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nearly at right angles,— in the iiolat regions five snch arches have 
been seen at once ; (3) slender lunoinous beams or columns well- 
defined and often of a bright light; (4) the corona, the centre of 
wliich ia invariably near the magnetic zenith, but not always 
exactly coincident with it ; and (5) waves or flashes of light. 

90. Auroras exhibit the same annual variation as magnetic dis- 
turbances, and are most frequent about the equinoxes — a fact first 
observed by Maizan. Kaemtz in bis Meteorohgy gives the follow- 
ing table, which is applicable to European auroras. 


Table XXVI. — Mmithly Fi'equaney of European Auroras. 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April. Mny. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oefc. Nov. Dec. 
229 307 440 312 184 C5 87 217 406 497 285 225 


Loomis again in the memoir already quoted gives the distribu- 
tion of American auroras over the various months derived from one 
hundred and thirteen years’ ohservatiojoa at New Haven and Boston, 
twenty-five years’ ohservationa at New York, and two years’ obser- 
vations in Canada. His results are represented in the following 
table:— • 


Table JXTLl.—MffiUhly Frequency of American Auroras. 



Boston and 
New Haven. 

New York. 

CousdA 

Sum. 

Junnary 

81 

78 

16 

173 

March 

no 

106 

24 . 

240 

April 

104 

125 

88 

267 

May 

88 

83 

22 

191 

June 

83 

79 

17 

179 

July 

133 

100 

21 

244 

August 

102 

122 

14 

238 

September 

148 

181 

19 

298 

October 

09 

110 

27 

236 

November I 

115 

74 

26 

215 

December 

83 

60 

16 

159 


It appeal’s ftora this table tliat American like European auroras 
exhibit a maximum of frequency about the equinoxes. 

91. Since auroras and magnetic disturbances go together, it is 
natural to imagine that we Sionld have great auroral displays in 
years of maximum sxm-amjts. This is found to be tho case, and in 
the folio-wing table (XXvIII.) "Wolfs proportional numbers denot- 
ing sun-spot frequency are compared -witn the number of auroras 
•witnessed in Europe and America as compiled by Loomis. It will 
he seen from this table that years of maxinium auroras coincide 
very well -with years of maximum sun-spots. 



In fig. 39 a OTaphieal representation is, given of the likeness 
which subsists between the progress of anroiul frequency, spot 
frequency, and decliaation ranges. 


92. While the results now given leave little doubt as to the fact 
of a connexion of some sort subsisting between sun-spots on the 
one hand and mag- 
netic disturbances 
and aiu’oraa on the 
other, yet it 
desirable to obtain 
evidence as to the 
closeness of the 
connexion between 
auroras and sun- , 
spo-ta similar to ' 
that which -sras ' 
exhibited in § 82, 
and which showed j 
tlie close connexion ' 
in point of time | 
between sun-spots ' 
and disturbances. [ 

Loomis has with 
tliia view treated 
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auroras in precisely the same way in which he treated Jistxu’hances, 
and has obtained the following table : — 


Table XXIX. — Ea:£e7it of Spotted Solar Surface. 

Days before Aurora. Aurora. Days after Aurora. 

664821 128466 

MeM of 7-0.3 62-7 61-0 61-2 63-1 68-7 eO'6 64-8 52-6 63-3 61-4 63-3 60’7 
261 Days, j 

From -which he concludes that “ auroral ohservations in the middle 
latitudes of America ai’e generally accompanied by a maximum 
disturbance of the sim’s surface on the very day of the aurora. " 

93. Earth GurrmUa , — These are electrical currents which take 
place in the moist crust of the earth, and were first detected by 
W. H. Barlow {Phil. Trails., 1849). At a later period they -wore 
systematically observed and studied by 0. T. Walker {Fhil 
Trans., 1862). They are now continuously recorded by photergraphy 
at the Eoyal Observatory, Greenwich. Earth currents are particu- 
larly strong during magnetic disturbances. Sir George Airy has 
graphically compared together certain magnetic distiirbances as 
recorded by the GreeuwiSi self-recording mognetographa and the 
simultaneous earth curren-fcs recorded by appropriate galvanometers 
{Phil. Trans., 1868), and finds it almost impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion tiiat the ma^etie disturhauces are produced by ten’ostrial 
galvaaiic currents belo-w' -the magnets. The likeness between the two 
systems of graphical representations is unquestionably very strik. 
ing. But, while there is no doubt an intimate connexion between 
eaT& currents and magnetic diBtui’bnnees, there is one dreum- 
stance whidi should make us pause before assigning the foraier 
as the complete and efficient cause of the latter. It is thus 
indicated by Moyd — 

“ WTion -we examine the cnrveB In which Mr Barlow hna rcprcscntcfl the'cotvTBO 
of the galvanometrlo deflexions caused by tho earth currents, we ohservo that the 
regularity of that course is continually Interrupted by rapid reciprocating move- 
ments in which the needle oscillates from ouo side to the other of tlie scro 
alternately. These movements ere similar to those of tho magnetometera with 
which we are familiar ; but they are much more rapid, and boar a larger propor- 
tion to the regular changes. ... I have aoleoted for calculation the obsoiv 
vations mode during the alx hours commencing at 8 Air. on May 20, 1848, that 
being a period of comparative dlaturbance. Tho sum of the clumgas of the 
galvanometer needle during that poilod, on the Derby and Eugby lino, was 
equivalent to 671 divisions of the faistrument—tlie mean daily range for tho 
entire vreek being 11-4 dlvlalons and the ratlo=60. . . . The sum of the 
changes of the Greenwich decllnomel-er duilng tlie same period was only 67 
minutes, Die mean dally range being 12*4 minutes. In like manner the sum of 
the Ghimgns of tho horizontal force was ’0168 and the mean dally range '0084, 
The ratio Is accordingly the soma for the two magnetic elements, and Its amotmt 
18 4*6, or less than one-tenth of the corresponding ratio In tho case of Die golvano- 
metrlcal changes. We leam therefore that the rapid changes of tho earth 
enrrents are much greater in proportion to the regular dally changes tlian tho 
corresponding movements of the magnetometers." 

We shall retuxn -fco this subject in a subsequent part of this article. 

94. IncqualHiks in Terrestrial MaqneHsm caused hy the Moon . — 
Ereil iu 1841 was -the first to point out that the moon has a small 
iufluenee on the positiou of the declination needle, and shortly 
afterwards the same- fact -was independently discovered by John 
Allan Broun. The more recent observations of Sabine and of 
.Broun, but especially those of the latter, have-thro-wn much light 
upon the nature 'of this, action. As the lunar influence is not 
generally large, it is necessary to free the observations from the 
results of other inequaliti^ and this has beendone by the two 
observers above- mentioned. The results given in Table XXX. 
have been obtained by Sabine (see Walker’s Magmtim). 

05. Thus (1) the mean effect of the moon upon tlie declina- 
tion needle is to canae in each lunar day a double oscillation, and 
Sabine has diown that the lunar influence upon the other ma^etic 
elmnents is of a similar type, (2) The turning points for both 
hemispheres are in all cases not far removed from the limar hours 
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Tablk XXX. — Mean Lunar-Diurnal Variaiion in Declination. I great sun-spot frequency, — assuming the years lS.‘54-56 and 1863-64 


Lunar 

Honr. 

Kew. 

Toronto. 

Peking. 

St Helena. 

Cape. 

Hobart 

To\ni. 

0 

- 6-3 

—18-9 

-4-2 

+2-8 

+ 8-9 

+5-9 

I 

- 9'6 

—18-5 

-3-3 

+0-3 

+ 0-4 

+8-3 

2 

- 8-4 

- 9-5 

-1-5 

-2-2 

+ 2-1 

+8-6 

3 

— 2-0 

- 0-1 

+0-7 

-4-2 

- 2-8 

+6-4 

4 

- 0-0 

+ 9-3 

+2-8 

-6-1 

— 6-5 

+2-7 

6 

+ 4-0 

-H5-9 

+3-7 

-4-6 

- 8-4 

—1-8 

6 

•f 0-0 

+18 -1 

+3-9 

-2-9 

- 7-9 

—5-3 

7 

-1-11-3 

+15-3 

+ 3-0 

-0-3 

- 4-9 

-7-3 

8 

+ 9-6 

+ 8-2 

+1-3 

+2-6 

- 0-3 

-7-2 

9 

-t- 4-7 

- 0-4 

-0-8 

+4-9 

+ 4-7 

—4-9 

10 

- 0-1 

-10-7 

-2-2 

+6-1 

+ S-fi 

-1-0 

11 

- 6-6 

-17-3 

-8-1 

+5-9 

+10-8 

+8-4 

12 

— 9-6 

—19-4 

-2-9 

+4-4 

+ 9-9 

+7-2 

13 

-11-3 

-18-3 

-1-7 

+1-9 

+ 8-7 

+9-1 


- 9-6 

— 8-9 

+ 0-2 

-0-8 

+ 1-8 

+8-8 

16 

- 6-4 

+ 1-0 

+2-3 

-8-1 

- 3-5 

+8-3 

18 

- 0-8 

+10-8 

+4-0 

-4-4 

— 7-9 

+2-1 

17 

4- 5-1 

+17-8 

+5-0 

: _4-4 

-10-3 

—2-7 

18 

-f- 8-6 

+20-2 

+4-8 

' -8-1 

-lO-l 

-8-7 

19 

+ 9-8 

+17-4 

+3-5 

-1-0 

- 7-3 

-9-1 

20 

+ 8-8 

+10-2 

-t-1-5 

+1-5 

- 2-7 

-9-1 

21 

-h 7-4 

+ 0-4 

-0-8 

+8-5 

+ 2-4 

-6-8 

22 

-f 2-4 

- 9-3 

—2-9 

+4-4 

+ 6-7 

-2-8 

23 

- 1-e 

-16-9 

t -4-1 

+4-1 

+ 9-3 

+1-8 


In this table -|- Indicates that the north end of tho magnet Is to the east and 
— that it is to the west of Its mean position. 


O, 6, 12, 18. (3) In the northern stations tve have a maximum 
Tveaterly deflexion about the hours Oand 12 and a maximum easterly 
■deflexion about the hours 6 and 18, tvhile in the southern stations 
the action is the reverse of tins. (4) The oscillations tvould appear 
to be moat decided at those stations, such as Toronto and Hooart 
Town, that are far removed fi-om the ecmator. 

96. Annual Variation of Lunar Effect . — Broun has recently 
studied with much success the peculiarities of the lunar influence at 
Trevandrum, and has obtained some very une.xpeeted results. His 
firat result was that the nature of the lunar influence upon the de- 
clination needle at Trevandrum depends upon the time of the year, 
And that the southern type of lunar action predominates at Trevan- 
drum during the winter and the northern type during the summer 
months. If we take the mean of the whole year, then probably 
the southern type wall be found to predominate. 

97. Mean Lunar-Diurnal Variaiion during the Day and during 
the Night . — Broun has shown that the action of the moon on the 
declination needle at Trevandrum is greater in every month of the 
year during the day than during the night. The following table 
(XXXI. _) gives the day and night ranges for the various months 
And their ratios : — 



It would appear from Broun’s observations that there is a 
•difference of tj^e as well as a difference of range. 

98. Imuer-IHunial Variation vrith Reference to the Moon’s 
Distance , — Both Sabine and Broun have shown that this variation 
is greater for perigee than for apogee. Broun has found that the 
mean ratio of the apogee effect to the perigee effect is as 1 to 1’24 
nearly. He remarks that “ the ratio of the moon’s mean distance 
from the earth in the half orbit about apogee is to that in the half 
orbit about perigee nearly os 1 "07 is to 1 ; as the cube of 1 ’07 is 
1 ‘28 neai'ly, we see that the mean ranges of the cuiwes for the two 
distances are in the approximate ratios of the inverse cubes of tho 
moon’s distance from the earth, as in the theory of the tides.” 

99. I/unar-Diumal Variation with Reference to the State of 
the Sun’s Surface . — Kreil in a memoir presented to the Imperial 
Academy of Science in 1852 considera that the observations at 
Pra^e and Milan tend to show the existence of a solar period in 
the lunar variations. Sabine {Phil. Trans., 1866) has discussed the 
Toronto observations and also {Phil. Trans., 1857) the Hobart Town 
observations with the view of deciding this important point, and has 
•come to the conclusion that there is no systematic difference in the 
lunar-vaiiation corresponding to the decennial period of the solar- 
diurnal variation, but merely such casual fluctuations as might 
be reasonably expected, considering the shortness of the periods 
which they repi-esent. 

"We have made a preliminary discussion of Broun’s Trevandrum 
observations ■with the view of throwing a little more light on this 
subject. For this purpose we have taken the ran^ of the lunar- 
diomal variations recorded by him for each month of each year. 
"We have in the first place grouped these langes together into 
threes, representing quarterly results, and have then compared 
together -these quarterly results for years of sm all and for yeai’s of 


to represent the former, and the years 1857-62 to represent the 
latter. "We have thus obtained the follouiiig result: — 


TabIiE XXXII . — Relation hetween Litnar-Diurnal-Ranges of 
Dcclinatioii at Trevandrum and Sun-Spot Frequenar. 


[ Great Sun-Spot 
j Frequency. 

Sraa'l Sun-Spot 
Frequency. 

February, March, April 


0-493 

May, June, Juls- 

-464 

•330 

Au^.st, September. October 


•410 

Norember, December, January 


•533 


It would appear from this table that such ranges are gi-eater at 
years of maximum than at years of minimum sun-spot frequency. 
Jlevertheless the proof is not conclusive, inasmuch as associated 
with such lunar ranges we may have remnants of solar distni’bance, 
the tendency of which might possibly be to increase the apparent 
range. How such disturbances are more frequent at times of 
maximum sun-spots, and it might therefore be coujectuied that 
this tendency would be to increase the apparent lunar range at 
such times above the mnge corresponding to years of minimum 
sun-spots. On the whole we are not disposed to thiuk that the 
evidence already adduced is sufficient to decide this question 

as a matter of fact either in the one direction ox in the other, 

100. Variation in the Diurnal Range of Declination depend- 
ing upon the Age of the Moon . — Capello {Annals of Lisbon Observa- 
tory, 1876) and Stewart {Proe. Roy. Soc., 1877) have separately 
found that the range of declination is greatest about the times 
of new and frill moon, a result recently confirmed by C. Chambers 
of Bombay. The following are the results recorded bj’’ Stewart 
derived from 197 lunations at the Kew' Observatory: — 

Table XXXIII . — Variation of Diurnal Range of Declination 
with Moon’s Age, (0) denoting Neio and (4) Full Moon. 

Phase of lunation (0) (1> (2) (.?) f4) (6) (6) (7) 

Value of range CIO 612 499 499 607 608 499 808 

101. EaHh Currents caused by Lunar Infiuence. — l^Ir Alexander 
J, S. Adams {Nature, March 3, 1881) has made use of a telegraph 
wire the ends of which were connected with the earth, the one at 
Cardiff and the otlier at London. He observed the currents on tbia 
wire every quarter of an hour from March 28 to April 26, 1879. 
He believes that such are earth emrents, and that they have a 
lunar-diumal variation. There are during the lunar day, according 
to this observer, four electrical marima, two positive and two nega- 
tive, each maximum being divided from the next by a xero or 
point of no current. His results likewise ei^ibit a regular retarda- 
tion or lagging pf the earth-current variations behind the corre- 
sponding ^hase of the moon to the extent of nearly three hours, 
hut -these require confirmation from further observations. 

The Epebct of Solae YABiABiLirr on the MErEOEOioaT 
OF THE Earth. 

102. "We may learn from the preceding para^phs that tho 
sun exercises a more powerful iimuenea upon the magnetism of 
the earth at times of maximum than at times of minimum sun- 
spots. It remains now to find whether a similar variabilily 
ootarns in the phenomena of terrestrial meteorology. For thia 
purpose we may divide the meteorological elements into the four 
divisions of pressure, i-ainfall, wind, and temperature, iuquiidng in. 
what manner these are affected by solar inequalities. 

103. Pressure . — In 1871 Baxendeli {Memoirs of the Lit. andPhU. 
Society of Manchester, 1871-72), from an analysis of eleven years 
of the Eadcliffe observations, (ixfoi’d, came to the conclusion that 
in years of maximum suu-spots the maximum barometric pressure 
occurred under north-east iviads and the minimum under south- 
west, while in yeare of minimum sun-spots the ma xim u m and 
minimum jiressures took place respectively under north and south- 
east ivinds. He come likewise to the conclusion that, besides this 
difference in distribution of the convection currents of the earth, 
the forces which give rise to the movemen-ts of the atmosphere 
appear to be. more energetic in years of maximum than in years o£ 
minimum sun-spots. 

104. A study of the isobaric lines would appear to be -the best 
method of obtaining iufonnatiou upon this important point It is 
well known that during summer the interiors of large continent 
have a peculiarly low and the surrounding oceans a peculiarly 
high atmospheric pressure ; while a disposition exactly the 
reverao obtains during the winter months. _ All this is no doubt 
due to solar action, and we might therefore imamna that when the 
sun is peculiarly powerful these peculiarities of di^ibution w^ he 
found to he increased in prominence, while they will he duninwh ed 
at times of comparatively weak solar influence. 

The distribution of pressure has been studied with much success m 
the TTnlian meteorologists, including Messrs Aiehibald, Blanfordj 
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Broun, Charles and Frederick Chambers, Eliot, and Hill, and the 
follomng conclusion is the result of their labours. We may assume 
that the ludo-Malayan remon has for the mean of the year a 
barometric pressure probably below the general ajpera^e of the 
earth. We might therefore imagine that during years of powerful 
solar influence this peculiaritj^ would be increased. Now these 
observers have found that in this Indo-Mhlayan region the 
barometer is abnormally low during times of maximuni sun- 
spots. Again, western Sibei'ia is a district which in the winter 
season has a pressure decidedly above the average, and we should 
therefore imagine that during yeai-s of powerful solar influence this 
winter pressure should be peculiarly high. But this is what 
Blanforcl has found in his discussion of the Russian stations to 
oori-espond with years of maximum sun-spots.^ 

A^n, Frederick Cha m bers has enunciated the following laws as 
resulting from his discussion of various meteorolorical records: — 

(1) Variations of the sun-spot area are succeeded some months 
aftCTwards in the Indo-Malayan region hy corresponding abnormal 
barometric variations, a high barometer corresponding to a mini- 
mum of sun-spots.® 

(2) This lagging behind is greater for easterly than for westerly 
stations. In other words, this, like other meteorological phenomena, 
appears to travel from west to east. 

We may therefore conclude that the barometric evidence as far as 
it goes is in favour of the hypothesis that the sun is most powerful 
at times of maximum sun-spots. 

105. Bainfall — Eeighis of Rivers and Lakes . — In 1872 Mel- 
drum of the Mauritius Observatory brought forward evidence 
showing that the rainfalls at Mauritius, Adelaide, and Biisbane 
were on the whole greater in years of maximum than in years 
of minimum sun-spots. Shortly afterwards it was shown by 
Loekyer {Nature, December 12, 1872) that the same law was 
observable in the rainfalls at the C^e of Good Hope and Madras. 

Meldrum has ^ce found that the law holds for a great num- 
ber of stations, including eighteen out of twenty-two European 
observatories, with an average of thirty years’ observations for each. 
The results are exhibited in the following table (XXXI V.) : — 


Name of Obseryatory. 

Number of Tears 
of Obserratlon. 

Excess (+) or defect (— ) to 
maximum Sun-Spot years. 

1. St Petersburg.. 

41 

Inchea 

-H8-08 

2. OtirtstUxda 

81 

+19-66 

+66-85 





+10-95 
+ 0-44 
+33-02 
+11-78 
+49-90 
+ 8-90 
+18-84 

6, Utrecht 

7 Htmster 

11 

19 

8. Breslaa 

10. Bonn. 

58 

11 

11. Broesels 

41 

18. ParTs 

14. Vienna 

15. Eremsmllnster 

64 

11 

41 

+38-78 
+ 9-94 
-18-36 

10. Nlcolaieff 

17. Genera 

18. Milan 

11 

41 

39 

+ 6-44 
- 6-18 
—11-81 

19. Rome 

18 

+18-80 
+ 6-05 
+ 4-65 

20. Lisbon 

2L Paloroao 

11 

41 

22 . Athens 

11 

+10-88 


ft would, however, appear from, the observations of Governor 
Rawpoa that the rainfall in Barbados forms an exception to this 
role,, being grMteat about the times of miuimuTh suh-fipots. 

106. Gu^vWex in 1878® showed that the. irecorded depth of 
Watetin'the rivers Elbe, Rhine, Oder, Danube, and Vistolafor the 
six' sun-^t periods from 1800 to 1867 was greater at times of 
maximum than at times of minimum sun-spot fte^en(gr. l^ese 
conclusions have since been confirmed by Professor Frite.* 

- Quite recently Stewart {Pros. IM. mid Phil. Soc. of Manchester, 
1882) has treated the evidence given hy Fritz as r^rds the Elbe 
and Seine in the following manner. He divides ea3i snn period, 
without regard to its exact length, into twelve portions, and puts 
ijOgethOT the recorded river heights corresponding in time to 
similar portions of consecutive sun periods. He finds by this 
thiols residual difrereuces from the average representing the same 
law whether we take the whole or either half of all the recorded 
obMrvUtibns) tmd whether we. take the Elbe or the Seine. The 
law is that ^ere is a maximum of river height about the time of 
maximum sun-spots and another subsidiary nnfl.xiTrtnwi about ihe 
time of minimuTn sun-spots. - There is some reason .too to thi'nir . 
that the Nile and Thames agree with those riv'ers in exhibiting a 
itmyj.Tnuifi about the time of maximum sun-spots and a subsidiary 
maximum about the time of minimum snurraota, only th^ sub- 
sidiary maximum is greater thau it is for the Elbe and Seine. ; . 

I Ifatvre, IToveniljer 25 and Daoeml)6r 2, 1880. ^ ^ 

* Nature, March 18, 1880. 

. S Itigeaieur Zettsehrift, 1878. 

■* Ueber die Besiehungen der Bonnmflecien. Periode tu den MagmHtchen md 
Jttiteordlogitchen Brscheintwgen der Prde, Hearlem, 1878, 
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107. In 1874 G. M. Dawson came to the conclusion that the 
levels of the great Am^can lakes were highest about times of 
maximum sun-spots. In this investigation the value of tlie 
evidence derived from rivers and lakes is no doubt gi’eater than 
that derived from any single rainfall station, inasmuch as in the 
former case the rainfall of a lai-ge distilct is integrated and irregu- 
larities due to local influence thus greatly avoided. 

108. Dr Hunter, director-general of statistics in India, has recently 
shown {Nineteenth Century, N ovemher 1877) that the recorded famines 
have been most frequent at Madras about the yeaiu of minimnui 
sun-spots — ^years likewise associated with a diminished rainfall. 

109. Winds and Storms . — Meldium of the Mauritius Obser- 
vatory found in 1872, as the result of about thi^ years’ obseiwa- 
tions, that there are more cyclones in the Indian Ocean during 
years of maximum than during yeai's of minimum sun-spots.® The- 
connexion between the two is exhibited in the following table ; — 


Table XXXV . — Comparison of the Yearly Number of Cyclonoi 
occurring in the Indian Ocean with the Yearly Number of 
Sjaots on the Sum. 


Char- 
acter as 
regarde 
Sun- 
Spots. 


Number 
of Hurri- 
canes. 

Number 
of Stoi-ms. 

Number 
of Whole 
Galea, 

Number 
of Strong 
Gales. 

Total 

Number of 
Cyclones. 

Number 

of 

Cyclones 
In Max. 
and Min. 
Periods. 

f 

1847 

5 

0 

0 

0 



Max.-^ 

1848 

6 

2 

0 

0 

ii 

28 

( 

1840 

8 

3 

3 

2 

10 j 



1850 

4 

8 

1 

0 

8 



1851 

4 

2 

1 

0 

7 



1862 

6 

0 

S 

0 

8 



1858 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 


( 

1854 

3 

1 

0 

0 



Min. 

1856 

3 

2 

0 

0 


13 

( 

1856 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4) 



1867 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 



1858 

3 

1 

3 

2 

9 


f 

1869 

3 

3 

6 

4 

16) 


Max.-^ 

1860 

7 

4 

2 

0 

18 f- 

39 

( 

1861 

5 

2 

2 

2 

11) 



1862 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10 



1868 

5 

3 

1 

1 

9 



1864 

2 

2 

1 

0 

6 


f 

1865 

2 

2 

3 

0 



Min.-^ 

1866 

1 

4 

2 

1 

sf- 

21 

1 

1867 

0 

4 

2 

0 

6) 



1868 

8 

2 

2 

0 

7 


( 

1809 

8 

1 

3 

2 

9*) 



1870 

3 

1 

5 

8 

Ilf 

31 

( 

1871 

8 

2 

8 

8 

11 j 



1872 

e 

5 

1 

1 

13 



1878* 

4 

6 

3 

0 

12 



* Up to May 81. 


In 1878 M. Poey® found a similar connexion between the hurri- 
canes of the West Indies and the years of maximum sun-spots. 
He enumerated three hundred and nfty-seveu hunicaues between 
1760 and 1873, and stated that out of twelve maxima ten agreed. 

110. In 1877 Mr Henry Jeula, of Lloyd’s, and Dr Hunter found 
that the casualties on the registered vessels of the United Kingdom 
were 17i per cent, greater during the two yeara about maximum 
than during tire two years about minimum in the solar cycle. 

111. Temperature. — Baxendell, in a memoir aheady quoted, was 
tile first to conclude that the distribution of temperature uudor 
different winds, like that of bai'ometrio pressme, is sensibly in- 
fluenced hy the changes which take place in solar activity. In 
1870' Piaazi Smyth published the results of an important series 
of observations made from 1887 to 1869 with thermometera sunk 
in the rock at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. He con- 
cluded from these that a heat wave occurs about every eleven years, 
its maximum being not far from the minimum of the sun-spot cycle. 
Sir G. B. Airy has obtained similar results from the Greenwich ob- 
servations. In 1871 E. JT. Stone examined the temperature obser- 
vations recorded during thirty years at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and came to the conduaion that the same cause which leads to an 
excess of mean annual temperature at the Cape leads equally to a 
dissipation of sun-spots. Dr W. Koppen in 1873 discussed at great 
length the connexion between sun-spots and terrestrial temperature, 
and found that ia the tropics the maximum temperature occui’s 
folly a year before the minimuTn of sun-spots, while in the zones 
beyond the tropics it occurs two years after the TniniTnuTU. The 
regularity and magnitude of the temperature wave are most strongly 
marked in the tropics. 

.112. The eviddnce now given appears at first sight to be autago- 
nistio to that derived from the other elements both of magnetism 
and meteorology, and to lead us to conclude 'that the sun heats us 
most when there are fewest spots on its surface. This conclusion 
will not, however, he strengthened if we examine tiie subject with 
greato minuteness. 

6 Br. Assoc. Mt^orts, 1872. 

6 A- Pogy, Bur la Rapports enfre Its TacJta Solaires et lee Curagatu des Antilles,. 
,<fe PAffantisue-Nord, et de VOcean Indien Bad. 
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Scientifically we may regard the earth as an engine, of which 
the sun is the furnace, the equatorial regions the boiler, and the 
polar regions the condenser. Now this engine may be supposed to 
work in the following manner. Hot air and vapour are carried 
.along the upper regions of the atmosphere &om the equator to the 
poles hy means of the anti-ti-ade winds, wliile in return the cold 
polar air is carried along the surface of the earth from the poles to 
the equator, forming what is known as the trade-winds. When- 
ever the sun’s heat is most powerful both trades and anti-trades 
should be most powerful likewise. But we live in the trades rather 
than in the anti-trades — in the surface currents, and not in the 
upper currents of the earth's atmosphere. When, therefore, the 
sun is most powerful is it not possible that we might have a parti- 
cularly strong and cold polar current blornng about us? The same 
thing would happen in the case of a furnace-fire ; the stronger the 
fire the more powerful the hot draught up the chimney, the more 
powerful also the cold draught from without along the floor of the 
room. It might thus follow that a man standing in the fnmace- 
roora near the door might he chilled rather than heated when the 
furnace itself was roaring loudest. In fact temperature is a pheno- 
menon due to many causes. Thus a low temperature may be due 
(1) to a deficiency m solar power, (2) to a clouded sky, (3) to cold 
rain, (4) to cold winds, (5) to cold water and ice, (6) to cold pro- 
duced by evaporation, (7) to cold produced by radiation into space. 

Blanford has recently sho^vu that at certain Indian stations 
a low mean temperature occurs when there is an unusually large 
rainfall and a great amount of clouds, a result in accordance with 
the conclusions previously enunciated by Professor Piazzi Smyth. 
Eeeortls of maximum and minimum temperature must not there- 
fore be too closely associated with a maximum and minimum of 
solar power. 

113. Considerations of this natm'e have induced Stewart to 
imagine [Nature, June 16, 1881) that the true connexion between 
.sun-spots and terrestrial temperature is more likely to he discovered 
by a study of short-period inequalities of sun-spots than by that of 
■the eleven-year period in whicn there is time enough to change the 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere and the ■\vhole convection 
system of the earth. He has accordingly discussed at some length 
two prominent sun-spot inequalities of short period (about twenty- 
four days), and. endeavoured to see in wbat way they affect terres- 
trial temperature. From this it appears that a rapid increase of 
sun-spots is followed in a day or two by an increase of the dinmal 
temperature range at Toronto. Now an increase of diurnal tempera- 
ture range most probably denotes an increase of solar energy, and 
we are thus led to associate an increase of solar heat with a large 
devL'loiiment of spots. This, however, is a point which requires 
further investigation. 

114. Giynercd Oonclimon. — On the whole we may conclude that 
the meteorological motions and processes of the earth are probably 
most active at times of maximum sun-spots, and tliat they agree 
with magnetical phenomena in representing the aim as most power- 
ful on such occasions, althoimh tlie evidence derived from meteor- 
ology is not BO conclusive as that derived from magnetism. 

Hypothetical Views eeoaruing the Connexion between the 
State of the Sun and TEnRESTBiAL Magnetism. 

116. Principles of Discussion.— In the following disrassion we 
claim only to advance a working hypothesis, ivitli the view of sug- 
gesting further inquiries into the subject of terrestrial magnetism. 
It seems therefore desirable that we should limit ourselves to such 
probable or possible causes as are known to exist and to operate on 
the earth. 'Tliese various agents or causes will be desenbed, and 
wo shall endeavour to show that converging lines of evidence point 
in several cases to certain of these as being most likely to produce 
that particular type of effect which is exhibited in terrestrial 
magnetism. This course will in our view moat readily suggest 
further inquiries with the view of confirming or disproving the 
viu’ioua points of this working hypothesis. Believing that the 
introduction of any unknown cause (jan only be justified when 
known causes have been found insufficient to account for the pheno- 
mena in question, we have not advocated any direct magnetic action 
of the sun upon the earth. We have refrained from this for two 
reasons, — first, because from what we now know of the sun it 
appears to us unlikelv that it should exercise an infinenee of this 
nature upon, the earth, since a body at a high temperature possess- 
ing very strong magnetic properties is unknown^ to us ; and, 
secondly, we shall see further on that such an influence will not 
explain the best-understood magnetic changes, nor is there in our 
opinion any ma^etic phenomenon for the explanation of which it 
aMi)enrs absolutely necessary to resort to this hypothesis. _ In fine, 
■vwthouf presuming to deny the possibility of unknown influences 
. of this nafure, It do ss not appe ir. to us that the time has yet arrived 
when we are called upon to resort to such as necessary aids to the 
discovery of further trath. 

116. NoAure of Solar Variations. — It is quite certain that there 
is a variability in the visible appearance of the sun’s disk, which 
exhibits sometimes a comparatively large amount of spotted area 


while on other occasions it is entirely free from spots. Now it has 
been remarked by Thomson that were the sun an incandescent solid 
its surface would become cool, in a few minutes. The astonishing 
properly which ourlumiuaiy possesses of pouring out continuously 
a vast amount of radiant energy must unquestionably depend upon 
machinery of great power by, means of which fresh hot particles 
are rapidly brought from the interior to the surface, while those 
particles which nave given out their light and heat are rapidly 
hurried downwards to be recruited from the great storehouse of 
heat iu the sun’s centre. In fine, a gigantic system of convection 
currents of this nature forms the essential condition without which 
the sun would not be able to continue shining as it does. 

The mottled appearance of the sun’s disk as seen through a tele- 
scope denotes no doubt the existence of a vast system of ascending 
and descending currents, the hot matter rising from beneath being 
denoted by the brighter poiiiona and the cold matter descending 
from above by the darker portions of the structure. On certain 
occasions and in certain regions of the sun the scale of these jiheno- 
mena is greatly increased, and we have a huge up-nish of bright 
and a corresponding down-rush of black matter — iu fine, the well- 
known sun-spot with its bright faculous appendages. Whenever 
sun-spots are very frequent we should therefore expect the convection 
system of the sun to be particularly powerful, and the great velocity 
and size of the red flames or the higher portions of the convection 
system observed around the sun’s limb on such occasions confirm 
ns in this supposition. And if the convection system of the sun 
be particularly powerful when there ore most spots on its surface, 
it would seem to follow that the radiation from our luminary should 
on such occasions be particularly powerful also. The spectroscope 
leads us to the same conclusion. It would appear from the obser- 
vations of Lockyer and others that at times of maximum sun-spots 
certain definite regions of the sun when examined spectroscopically 
present all the appearances of a very high temjierature. 

We are unable to confirm these conclusions by direct observations 
of the sun’s heating power, Actinometrical determinations have 
not yet been made witli sufficient accuracy and persistence to decide 
this point experimentally. We have, however, evidence of an in- 
direct nature derived from terrestrial magnetism and meteorology 
all tending to make us think that the sun is most powerful during 
times of maximum, sun-spots. We have seen that on such occasions 
the solar influence upon the magnetism of the earth is peculiarly 
powerful in more than one way, and that its influence on meteoro- 
logy is then peculiarly powerful also, although we are not so certain 
of this latter fact as of the former. 

We may therefore take it to he most probable that the sun is 
most powerful at times of maximum sun-spots, and proceed from 
this basis to propound the two following questions : — in the first 
place, what is the nature of the solar influence upon terrestrial 
magnetism? and, secondly, why is this influence so much more easily 
perceived than certain forms of solar influence upon meteorology ? 

117. Diurnal Magnetic Variations — Sypotheses regarding them . — 
The various speculators on the cause of these phenomena have 
ranged over the whole field of likely explanations. (1) It has been 
supposed that the sun acts directly as a magnet upon the magnetism 
of the earth. (2) It has been imarined that convection currents 
established by the sun’s heating influence in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere are to be regarded as conductors moving across lines 
of magnetic force, and are thus the vehicle of electiic currente 
which act upon the magnet. (3) Faraday, reasoning from his 
discovery that oxygen is pamma^etic, and becomes weaker in its 
power when heated, and stronger when cooled, supposed that the 
sun hy hesiting certain portions of the atmosphere readers them 
less magnetic while others, not subjected to any heating influence 
are rendered more magnetic. The action is equivalent to n dis- 
placement by means of the sun of the magnetic matter of the earth, 
and involves a displacement of the lines of force. Here too the 
solar action is associated with the great mass of the atmosphere. 
(4) It has been supposed by Christie and by De la Kive that the 
heat of the sun prooiicea in the ateosphere and in the earth thermo- 
electric currents which produce the daily magnetic variations. It 
is not easy to perceive how we could have thermo-electric currents 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, but there is no obvious 
ohjectiouto the generation of such currents iu the crust of the earth. 
Thus the first hypothesis has no reference to the atmosphere what- 
ever; the second deals with the upper atmospheric regions, the 
third with the great body of the atmosphere, while the fourth, as we 
have veutmed to modify it, has reference to the crust of the earth, 

118. Discussion of these Hypotheses . — Ihr Lloyd and Mr C. 
Chambers^ have both shown that direct solar magnetic action will 
not account for the peculiarities of the diurnal magnetic variation. 
Again (§ 48) we have strong evidence that changes in the range dL 
the daily magnetic variation lag behind corresponding solar changes 
in point of time. Now this kind of behaviour is inconsistent with 
direct magnetic action, and points rather to an indirect'magnetio 
effect caused by the radiant energy of the sun. 

1 Pros . Royal Irish Academy , Febrnoiy 22, 181»j PhO . Trans ., 1863. 
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119. Let US therefore dismiss the hj^othesis of direct action and 
consider that of Faraday. We know both from observations of the 
declination and horizoutal force [Proc. Itoy. Soc., March 22, 18/7j 
ami PUL Trans., 1880, p. 641) that the action of the sun in pro- 
ducing diumat variations of these elements is one and a half times 
as powerful at epochs of maximum- as it is at epochs of minimum 
Buu-spot frequency. It is hardly credible that there should be 
such a great difference on those occasions in the snn’s heating effect 
upon the great bulk of the atmosphei-e. Meteorologists have never 
observed such a difference, nor is there any marked corre.sponding 
inequality of diumul temperature range. Meteorological evidence 
is thus against the diurnal magnotic changes being due to the 
heating up by the suu of the great mass of oxygen which constitutes 
the magnetic portion of the earth’s atmosphere. Again, as there is 
a pi'Mondemnce of hot oxygen in the northern hemisphere during 
the jWe and in the southern hemisphere during the December 
solstice, there ought according to this theoiy to be a well-marked 
annual variation of the magnetism of the earth, the northern hemi- 
sphere being at the same time differently affected from the southern. 
But there are no tmeea of such a phenomenon, the annual and semi- 
annual vaiiationa which we have already described (§§ 64-67) being 
of quite a different nature, and none of them very largo. 

ISO. Precisely the same ohjections apply with even greater force 
to the fourth hypothesis. It seems impossible to allow that any 
heating effect of the crust of the earth caused by the sun can he one 
and a half times as great at epochs of maximum as it is at epochs 
of minimum sun-spot ii'equency. 

121. We are thus diiven by the method of exhaustions to look 
to the upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere as the most probable 
seat of the solar influence in producing diurnal inagnetic changes, 
and it need hardly be said that the only conceivable magnetic cause 
capable of operating in such regions must he an electric current. 
Now we know from our study of the aurora that there are such 
currents in those regions — continuous near the pole and occasional 
in lower latitudes. A good deal haa been said about the difficulty 
of imagining a daily set of currents to be generated in regions of 
such imperfect conductivity, but we ahall see by and by (§ 134) 
that there seems ground for imagining that their conductivity may 
be much greater than has hitherto been supposed. 

122, Analogies Idwem the Meteorolomcal and Kag^ustisal Systems 
o/ihe Barth. — We have in -the first place a zone of maximum ter- 
restrial 'temperature, the middle line of which is nearly coincident 
aot only with the geographical but likewise with the moguetical 
equator. Again, there are possibly in the northern hemirohere 
two poles of gi*eatest cold, which possibly do not grpatly differ* in 
poBition from those spots which we have called magnetic poles or 
■foci About the southern hemisphere we have no information. 

purthermoTe we beBeve that tne hot air is carried from the zone 
of greatest heat to the place or places of greatest cold by means, no 
doubt, of the return tindes which blow in the upper atmospheric 
regions. The hot air divides at this zone, one part blowing north- 
wards in the northern and another southwards in the southern 
hemisphere; Mow this zone, from which the anti-trades divide, 
has an annual motion of its own, being found farthest north at the 
June solstice and farthest south at that of December. Probably too 
the northern system is strongest in June and the southern ^stem 
iu December. If we now turn to the solar-diumal vai-iation of 
ma^etic declhiation, we find here also a northern and a sonthera 
system (§ 41), the type of the. one being antagonistic to that of the 
erther. We find also that tie northern system is strongest in June 
and the aouthern system in December;. 

Again, it aeame prolmble from what we ha-ye now said that the 
anti'tiad^ strictly speaMna have reference hot to the geogiuphieal 
equator and poles but to the zone of maximum and the -poles of 
minimum temperature. Mow, turning once more to the diurnal 
oscillations of the declination needle, it seems probable that the 
directions east and west must be interpreted as having a reference 
not to the geographical but to the moguetical pole (§ 45). 

These imalo^es naust be taken for what they are worth. Our 
object m introducing them has reference to the pre-vioua disoussion, 
from which we concluded that the magnetic influence of the suu is 
probably, due to currents in the upper region of the atmosphere — 
the cause' of which. we were content to leave in abeyance. Now 
thwe analogies would lead- ns to surest that this cause, whatever 
it iiE^ may jMrhaps be Jonnd to be x^ted to the convection system 
of the eortn on. the one hand end to the magnetio System on -the 
other.' ’ . ' , 

These remarks are home otit by thefimther which appears 

» subsist betwixt what- -we have termed uneteorolo^cal and mag- 
mtical weather. Let us take the solar-diumal variation of deelina- 
-ion. Mot only is thia variation similar in, form to the dinmal 
mriation of atmospheric temperature (§^ 87), Wt the ranges of- the 
tvo' have a siinilar annual -variation. Anj, as the element of 
Meteorological weather affects the orderly march of the temperature 
^gBj just so the element of moguetical weather affects the Orderly 
nareh of tha deolination rantre. 


Furthermore, just as temperatui-e-rangs weather progresses from 
west to east (§ 62), so decliiintion-range weather would seem to pro- 
gress in the same direction as the other (§ 52) altiiotigh at a greater 
rate. It will doubtless require a more extended investigation to 
make us quite sure of Ihis latter point ; nevertheless we do not 

E erceive the validity of the ohjectiou that i.s sometimes made to the 
ypothesis of progi*ess in magnetic weather on the gi’ormd that 
magnetic influences are known to affect all portions of the globe 
simultaneously. It will, we think, be perceived that in the above 
statement no supposition whatever is made with respect to the rate 
of propagation of a magnetic influence through the earth; thia may 
he instantaneous or it may not. It is suj'tposed that wo have here 
a travelling cause of excitement, say a travolliiig cause of currents 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere which progresses from west to- 
east and always produces its most marked effect above those regions, 
where it passes— just as the sun itself in passing from east to west 
produces a magnetic effect the various phases of which travel fro-m 
east to west with the sun which causes them . W e think too that thia 
hypothesis of travelling causes of magnetio change is strengthened 
by the facts observed by Capello and described in § 97. 

124. If, however, the objection made to this hypothMis refers to 
the fact disclosed by Broun (§ 86) that changes of hoiizontal force 
appear to take place simultaneously at distant parts of the earth's 
surface, then we think that analogy should lead us not to deny the 
possibility of a travelling magnetic excitement, but rather to suggest 
the possimlity of there being some meteorological influence which, 
like the niagnetical one above mentioned, may be found to take 

S ’cee simultaneously at different parts of the eoi'th’a surface. Mow 
roun (Proe. Boy. Soe., May 11, 1876) has given us preliminaiy 
evidence for supposing that there are simultaneous barometric varia- 
tions. For instance, there was a barometric maxinium at Hobai-t 
Town, Peking, the Cape, St Helena, Makerstonn, Singapore, 
Madras, Simla, Ekaterinburg, and Bogoslovsk about tho end of 
March or first day of April 1846. There appears to have been a 
simultaneous increase of the horizontal force of the earth at vario'us- 
stations much about the same time, and there also appears to have 
been a short-period maximum of spots on the solar surface. Broua 
has likewise registered simultaneous barometric variations at Singa- 
pore,' Madras, and Simla, for the first three months of 1846. From 
these it would seem that eimultaneoua barometric maxima am 
possibly coincident with rapidly increasing sun-spot areas. 

Again is it not absolutely certain that if there is a sudden iuereasa- 
of solar power this must mean an increase of heat communicated 
to the earth, although it may he difficult or even impossible to 
obtain experimental evidence of such n fact ? All these are sub- 
jects which require further investigation. 

126. Burthen' Bennarka on the Solar-Dhmial Variation qf' 
iJtfcZiviait'OTi.— In § 24 we have asked how far the action of the solar- 
diumal force upon n freely-snapended magnet is due to ouvrents 
acting directly upon the magnet and how far to a change produced 
in the magnetism of the earth. Some light appeai-s to be thrown, 
on this point by the heha-viour of the needle at places near* the 
magnetic pole where the dipping needle is nearly vertical. On 
opposite sides of this locality the declination needle points in oppo- 
site directions, Mo-sv suppose that we hav-e a set of such needles- 
placed all round this region. It seems a legitimate general! zatiom 
from the observations described by Sabine (§ 46) to conclude that 
if we place ourselves above the centre of any of these needles at 
8 A.M., and look towards its marked pole, wa shall find it in every 
case deflected towards tho right, while if we look towards the same 
jwle at 2 P.M. wa shall find it deflected to tha left. Mow if we- 
imagine, that at 8 A.M. there are above these magnets (in tlio upper 
atmospheric regions) electrical omTents of which tha horizontal 
components form a set of positive currents flowing from the pole on 
all sides, then by the known laws of such currents tho marked pole- 
of all theSa needles. -will be deflected towards the right. And if at 
2 P.M. the resolved portions of such cun’ents should he flowing 
towards the polo, then the marked poles of all these needles will be 
deflected towards the left It thus appears that thia peculiar 
naagnetic behaviour might easily be explained by a hypothetical 
dis&ibution of currents. And in fact in such regions we have in- 
dubitable evidence of the existence of currents in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. On the other hand thia beliaviour could not 
easily be explained by the hypothesis of some definite temporary 
mametic system set up by the solar influence in the earth, for in 
sumi a case wa shoald imagine that similar poles of all the needlos 
ought 'to be deflected towards the pole of this temporary system, 
which is not the case. 

126.' Another point for consideration is the' possible complexity 
of the solar-diumal variation. For we may imagine (1) that the 
sun acts in each a manner as tomodnee a diurnal variation ; (2) it. 
may also act like the moon (§ 94) and producs a semidiurnal varia- 
tion 3 (3) these possible actions may be accompanied by induced 
currents in the upper regions of the atmosphere end in emst of 
the earth j (4) it is possible that the sums rays may affect these 
variiitioas or some of them in the way in which Broun found that 

•rtiA hiwni. Trn.rlD+ir,T. nt- Ti- 
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was found by bini that the lunar action was considerably inereased 
when the suu was above the horizon of the place. 

127. We have pointed out (§ 119) that, while there is a marked 
likeness in many respects between the diurnal variation- of declina- 
tion and that of atmospheric temperature, wo have yet no long- 
period fluccuation of the diurnal range of temperature at all coiu- 

ainble in magnitude to the magnetic fluctuations. It does not, 
owever, seem difficult to account for this difference if we imagine 
that the magnetic tlnctuatious take their origin in the upper atmo- 
spheric regions, while the temperature fluctuations ai-e due to the 
lower regions of the earth’s atmosphere. Por, os the sun increases 
in power from times of minimum to times of maximum sun-spot 
frequency, we may iinamne that a continuously increasing amount 
of aqueous vapour wiU be taken into the earth s atmosphere. 

Now the experiments of Tyndall and others induce us to think 
that the air would under such circumstances become more and more 
opaque for certain rays of the sun, and thus a continuously decreas- 
ing proportion of the sun’s heat would be able to pjenetrate into 
the lower atmospheric remons. This latter influence would there- 
fore operate to cloak, perhaps to a considerable extent, the eSect of 
the sun’s inereashig jjower ; and this may very well be the reason 
why the temperature range at the earth’s siufuce does not exhibit 
the same eleven-yearly inequality as the declination range. 

128. There seems, however, reason to believe that if we go from 
long to short period inequalities there is a much gi-eater similarity 
in the range of the magnetical and the meteorological changes 
(§113). The explanation seems to be tliat in the shori-period changes 
1ffie sun has not time to alter sensibly the constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, and lienee the proportional increase of effect experienced in 
the upper atmospheric regions is more neaily the same as that 
experienced near the surface of the earth. 

129. Magnetic Diaturhaneea . — There is strong evidence that the 
most important disturbances break out very nearly simultaneously 
at widely different parts of the earth, and that they even affect both 
hemispheres at the same time. Very little, how’cver, is known 
about the modiia opcrancU of the forces coiicerued iu producing such 
disturbances. Tor instance, it is not known whether a disturbance 
permanently affects the magnetic state of the earth, e.g., whether 
one of the magnetic elements before a disturbance begius is sensibly 
different in value from what it is after the disturbance has ceased 
to exist. On the other hand we know- (1) that disturbances break 
out ou the very day when there are rapid changes taking place 
on the sun’s surface (§ 88) ; (2) that they generally begin by 
momentarily increasing the horizontal force, but that the tyj^e 
quickly changes, so that during most disturbances the horizontal 
force is diminished (§ 86) ; (3) that large distm'bances take place 
more particularly about the equinoxes, when, w'e have reason to 
believe, the hoiizontal force of the earth is at a minimum (§ 77). 
May we not possibly conclude from these habits of action that at 
times of disturbance tbe eai'th is magnetically iu a delicate state of 
equilibrium, perhaps having more magnetism than its surroundings 
would strictly warrant, and being therefore inclined to part witii 
some, and that a sudden increase of solar activity, tending, as such 
changes probably do, at fii-st to exalt the magnetism of the earth, 
nevertheless destroys its magnetic balance and gives it ultimately 
the opportunity of parting with some of its magnetism ? This can 
only be regarded as a speculation, inasmuch as we do not know 
whether or not a distiu-Wnce produces any permanent influence 
upon the magnetism of the eoi-th. 

130. Auroras and Earth Cwrents . — Tliere is no doubt that these 
phenomena denote electric currents in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere and in the moist conducting crust of the earth. The 
point in dispute is with respect to the oriMn of such currents. 
Some are inclined to regard auroras as peemiar manifestations of 
atmospherical electiicity in high latitudes, while others imagine that 
such displays are rather of the nature of induced currents generated 
by small but abrupt changes taking place in. the magnetism of the 
earth. The advocates of the first view do not deny that currents 
taking place somehowin the upper atmosiiheric regions will havetheir 
conditions modified, to some extent at least, by the inducing influence 
of magnetic changes. Nor ivill the advocates of the induction hypo- 
thesis be disposed to deny the possibility or even the certainty that 
displays due to atmospherical electricity and not dissimilar to some 
Mud of aui’ora take place in some region of the atmosphere. But the 
first party regard auroras rather as the cause than as the effect of mag- 
netic changes, whereas the advocates of induction regard such displays 
rather as the effect than as the cause of changes somehow produced 
iu the magnetism of the earth. And here it m desirable to remark 
that the advocates of the induction hypothesis take for granted the 
magnetism of the eaith and the changes thereof as phenomena for 
which they do not profess to account, whereas unless we go to some 
absolutely unknown cause (and this, is against our present pro- 
gramme) we must look to atmospherical electricians likely to throw 
^ht upon the origin of terrestrial mametism. _ We cannot therefore 
dmpense with regarding atmospherical electricity as an agent which 
may have played an unportant part in the development of the 
present magnetical condition of the earth, hut we are yet of opinion 


that, under the present state of things, the theory which holds by 
atmospheric electricity must largely be supplemented by the induc- 
tion hyj;K)thesis if it is to explain the peculiarities in tjpe or form 
of the plienomena which observation brings before us. 

_ 131. Professor Tait in his essay on thunderstorms attributes one 
kind of am’oia to atmospherical electricity. Such an aurora, is, he 
helievea, the manifestation of almost continuous discharges, like 
those given by a Holtz machine in a vacuum tube. The cause is 
condensation of vapour going on ver j' slowly in very large spaces of 
air. The electricity is due to previous contact of particles of air 
and vapour. The result is that the air-particles in the mixture in 
time acquire a definite difference of potential from tliose of vaiiour, — 
so that, when the latter aggregate, a misty region well charged is the 
result, and this discharges to the oppositely electrified air aU round. 

132. Again, Professor Stokes, without attempting to account for 
the origin of atmospherical electricity, has produced an hypothesis 
w'ith the view of explaining the intimate connexion subsisting 
between auroral displays, earth currents, and magnetic changes on 
the one Land and outbursts of sun-spot activity on the other. His 
idea is that two Bomeivhat distant atmospheric regions A and B are 
charged, let us say, with positive and negative electricity respec- 
tively ; A induces in the graund below it a charge of negative, B a 
charge of positive electricity. At first thiugs are held in this state : 
A cannot discharge either through the upper atmospheric regions 
to B or tluough the lower regions to the ground beneath it, whiL 
B is in a position precisely similar. Presently, however, an increase 
of the radiative power of the sun is produced. Such an increase 
would probably imply not merely an increase in general radiation 
I but a jiarticular increase iu such actinic rays as are absorbed in the 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere. The layer of atmosphere 
between A and B will therefore greedily absorb such rays, its tem- 
perature will rise, and, as is known to be the case for gases, the 
electrical conductirity of the stratum will be increased. A dis- 
charge will therefore ultimately take place in the upper regions 
between A and B ; this will relieve the charges of negative and 
positive in the ground immediately beneath A and B, and these 
charges will therefore rush together through the ground, producing 
an earth current. 'This earth current will be in the opposite direc- 
tion from the atmospheric current, and the two will combine to 
represent, virtually at least, if not absolutely, a closed circuit. This 
will of coiu’se aflect the earth’s magnetism and produce a disturbance. 

183. This hypothesis certainly affords a good explanation of the 
promptness with which disturbances follow increased solar activity 
(§ 83). Unless we are to resort to some unknown cause it is diffi- 
cult to think of any other possible explanation of this fact. Such 
an explanation appears too to receive corroboration from the fact 
(§ 97) that the lunar influence on the earth’s mametism as observed 
at Trevandrum is greater during the day than during the night, — 
greater possibly too at times of maximum than at times of minimum 
sun-spots. We are therefore disposed to accept this explanation of 
the way in which increased solar activity produces magnetic dis- 
turbance as the best that has been brought forward. 

134. This does not, howevei’, decide the disputed point how for 
these elevated currents are due to atmospherical eleotncity and how- 
far to induction. The argument against the possibility of induced 
cuiTents in these regions is derived from experiments with vacuum 
tubes, euch as those recorded by Messrs Be la Rue and MiiUer, whkh 
would seem to indicate that enormous differences eff potential would 
he required to produce electiical currents in elevated regions, where 
the atmosphere is very rare. 

Indeed, on account of these experiments, the measurements of 
the old observers, who sometimes assimed a height of more than 
100 miles to the aurora, have been called in question, and it has 
been supposed against direct observation that these phenomena must 
always occur in regions much less elevated. It would appear too 
that such reasons were influential in determining Professor Stokes 
to regard the aurora as produced by atmospherical electricity which, 
as we know from ordinary l^htning, presents us with enormous 
differences of potential ; but it is to be remarked that he has care- 
fully guai-ded himself against the possibility of laboratory experi- 
ments with vacuum tubes notbein^ stiictly analogous to that which 
takes place in the upper atmo^henc remons. Now it would appear 
that recent experiments by Hittoxf throw some doubt upon the 
strictness of this analogy. The high difference of potential required 
to force tbe current through vacuum tubes is, according to this 
observer, due in meat part u not entirely to the passage of the fluid 
from the terminm to the residual air of the tube, so that the poten- 
tial requisite to pass a current through a tube of double length is 
not sensibly greater than that required for a tuba of single len^h. 
The whole subject is one which demands further invesl^tiou ; 
meanwhile we are not disposed to assert the impossibiltty ofinduc- 
tion currents taking place in the upper atmospheric regions. 

136. Let us now consider whether the form or type of the earth 
currents observed during disturbances favours the presence of indne- 
tion to any sensible extent. The remarks of Dr Lloyd already 
quoted (§ 93), which are confirmed by the Greenwich oMervations, 
seem to he decisive in this respect. These may be interpreted in ' 
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‘th.e following manner. In a magnetic disturbance we have fre- 
quently a general displacement of the various elements— the hori- 
itontal force, for instance j now on the ctirve which represents this 
alow but considerable displacement a large number of comparatively 
.email but very abrupt changes are superimposed. These latter 
appearances are invariably accompanied hy quick and strong alter- 
nations from positive to negative of the earth currents, while the 
-former slow motion, although it may be of lar^ range, hardly 
appears to have any galvanic equivalent at all. This would appear 
to favour the induction hypothesis, according to which small but 
.abrupt magnetic changes should give rise to strong earth currents 
-alternately positive and negative rvithout reference to the position 
.of the magnet above or below its normal at the time. 

138. -Amotlier fact bearing upon this hypothesis is that mentioned 
-in § 88. Prom this it woiud appear that on ordinary occasions the 
-curves recording the progress of the declination needle at Kew and 
.Stonyhurst are as nearly as possible identical, but on occasions of 
•disturbance the range at Stonyhurst is greater than that at Kew by 
-an amount not apparently depending so mnch on the magnitude of 
the disturbance as on its ahiuptneas. The inti’odnction of the 
element of abruptness would appear to be in favour of the mix- 
ing up to soma extent of induced currents with the phenomena in 
•question. 

187. Sir George Airy has not been able to detect any resemblance 
uu form between the regular diurnal progi’esa of the magnet and that 
-of the earth eurrents. It seems, however, possible that the peaks 
and hollows alluded to in § 73 may form an important and integral 
part of the daily mametic movement, and there even appears to be 
some evidence that the diurnal progi-ess of the earth currents hears 
a nearer resemblance to that of the peaks and hollows than it does 
-to the progress of the smoother curve which is usually held to 
.represent the diurnal variation. But this is a question which can 
only be decided by more prolonged investigations. 

188. To conclude, there can be no doubt that at times of OTeat 
-magnetic disturbance we have currents in the upper atmospheric 
-regions and in the crust of the earth which, so for as we can see, 
must either be due to atmospherical electricity or to induction, or 
-to a mixture of both. The proportions of this mixture can only be 
•decided by farther inquiry and by the multiplication of stanona 
■where atmospherical electricity and earth currents maybe observed. 
•It ought to be mentioned that the experience of the Kew observers, 
as fat, as this extends, seems unfavourable to the hypothesis of a 
■coxmexion between auroi-aa and atmospheric electricity. 

139. LuThor-Sernidiurnal Variation . — From the fact observed by 
Broun (§ 98) that the moon’s magnetic induence is as nearly as 
possible inversely proportional to the cube of the moon’s dist^ce 
ftom the earth, it is impossible to refrain from associating it either 
directly or indirectly with something having the type of tidal action, 
but in what way this influence operates we cannot telL Is it 
possible that the earth currents observed by k. Adams (§ 101) are 
induction currents geiru ^ted in the conducting crust of the earth 
by the magnetic change caused by the moon, — inasmuch as these 
currents were found by him to he fit’^ngest in one direction about 
the limar hours 3 and 15, when the iunar-diumal magnetic effect 
is changing most rapidly in one direction (§ 96), while they were 
found to bestron^t in an opposite direction about the lunar hours 

and SI, whan tha lunar-diui-nol magnetic effect is changing most 
a»pidly in an opposite direction ? 

140. We m^t perhaps expect from the analogy of the tides that 
the sun shbulu possess a semiainmal magnetic effect similar in type 
to that of the moon. Now Sir George '-Airy ia his 'analysis of the 
•earth currents observed at Greenwich {Phil. Trans;, 1870) during 
■days of ^nquil magnetism, has ' detected in such cuiTents a semi- 
diurnal inequity having^ maxima in one direction at solar hours 

8 and Ifi, while it has maxima in the opposite direction at solar hours 

9 and 21. ^ The reference to solar hours in this inequality is thus 
precisely similar to that which the inequality observed by Adams 
.Bears to lunar hours.. 

141. If there_ are induced currents of this nature in tiie crust of 
.the earth, we might naturally suppose that there will becorrespond- 
■ing currents iu the upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere, and in 
.aoeordance with the suggestion made by Professor Stokes (§ 132) 
we might perhaps suppose that these oun-ents will be strongest when 
tfhe upper atnipspherie legiona are heated by the sun and tibereby 
.«ndered better wnductcrs. Is it not possible to suppose that the 
Linfluence,of daylight Upon the lunaf magnetic effect discovered by 
-Broun (§ 97) uiay ha due to this cause, and may it not also induce 
bis to recbmize the possibility of a maximum lunar influence (§ 99). 
at times of maximum suu-spots, wheu there is reason. to believe that, 
.solar radiation is most powerful 

142. Secular -Sabine and Walker are agreed in 

regarding this variation, as cosmical in its origin,' and .tiiey are 
appai-ently of opinion that.it.is oansedrby some ^nge in: the con- 
ation of the sun. It seems difficult if not impoi^lo to attribute 
it to anything else, since the terella. of fiafley ■ cannot be now 
regarded p having a physical existeuee. Agaia itis more than 
possible — it is nrohahle — that thera are anlnr ■vtiria.tin'nH nf Tniip.Vi 


longer period than eleven years. On the other hand the evidence 
given in § 81, tending to show that an access of sun-spots produces a 
change in the magnetic state of the earth consistent with the hypo- 
thesis that the magnetizing power of the sun has then been 
augmented, requires to be confirmed by more obseivations ; and 
even then it is certain that this magnetic change produced by a 
considerable change in spotted area is extremely small. We cannot 
therefore regard the very large secular magnetic change os due to a 
non-cumulative magnetic influence of some long-continued solar 
vai-iation ; nor does it seem possible to attribute the change to 
solar influence at all unless we regal’d this influence as producing 
results of a cumulative nature. 

It is possible, however, to regard solar influence as producing a 
cumulative effect in one of two ways, or by a combination of both. 
For (1) time is necessarily an element in any influence acting upon 
the hard-iron system of the earth — ^presuming the earth to possess 
such a system. There ai’e in fact indications in the results of § 82 
tliat a system of this kind is perhaps connected with the American 
pole ; yet, even allomng the influence of time, it seems difficult to 
account for the peculiarities of the secular variation by an hypo- 
thesis of this nature. But (2) any long- continued vaiiation of solar 
ower would no doubb act cumulatively in producing an increase or 
imiuutiou of the large ice-fields round the poles of the earth, , In 
the course of time this cumulative change in the extent and dis- 
position of these might perceptibly alter the distribution of the 
convection currents of the earth — and these, according to the views 
herein indicated, might in their turn perceptibly alter the earth’s 
magnetic system. 

1 43. Concluding Remarks. — If we agi-ee to look for an explanation 
of terrestrial ma^etism and its changes to strictly terrestrial pro- 
cesses, we may derive some assistance in our search from such con- 
siderations connected with symmetry as enable us, for example, at 
once to perceive that when two perfectly similar things are rubbed 
together we cannot have electrical separation, because there is no 
reason why the one should be positively and the other negatiyoly 
electrified. Suppose then that an observer stands at the equator 
and looks towards the north, and then turns his back upon the 
north and looks towards the south. In the first position let him 
regard the northern system of meteorological processes and motions, 
and in the second the aouthem. Now if symmetry obtained abso- 
lutely iu these systems— that is to say, if the observer, whether he 
rerarded the northern or the southern system of things, had in 
either case precisely similar phenomena at his right hand and at 
his left — ^then we should see no reason why the earth should be a 
m^pet, or why one hemisphere should he the seat of meignetism of 
the one kind rather than of the other. If then we regard meteoro- 
logical processes and motions as being in some way the cause of 
terrestrial magnetism, we must direct our attention to that peculiar 
element which causes a want of perfect symmetiy such as we have 
described in meteorological phenomena. This element can hardly 
he anything else than the rotation of the earth, which is from left 
to right to an observer facing the north, but from right to left to an 
observer facing the south. 

144. Now if we look upon the teiTestrial meteorological system 
modified by the earth’s rotation as having produced somehow in the 
past the magnetic state of the eorth, it seems most natural to 
regard the system which formerly produced this magnetic state as 
being likewise that which at present maintains it in its efficiency, 
and which also accounts for the various magnetic changes which 
take place. It would seem therefore that terrestrial meteorology 
and terrestrial magnetism are probably coanate subjects, and that 
they ought to be studied together in the well -founded hope that the 
phenomena of the one will help us to explain those of the other. 

Furthermore, if these meteorological processes— deriving their 
one-sided character from the earth^s rotation — ore to be regarded 
as accounting not only for the origin but for tiie maintenance of 
the earth’s magnetic system, we can hardly fail to imagine that 
these OTocesses must derive part of the energy which they exhibit 
from that of the earth’s rotation, Tidal energy we know is derived 
from this source ; but wo must likewise regard part of the energy 
displayed in convection cun’euts whether in the air or in the ocean 
as derived no doubt from the same soui'ce. And we may perhajis 
allow that in the phenomena of tidal action, as wffil as in those of 
convection, currente of the air and ocean, there may be, not merely 
a transmutation of actual energy directly though friction into heat, 
but likewise a transmuiation of it, ultimately perhaps into heat, 
hut first through the intermediate agency of electrical currents 
which- serve to maintain the magneuc state of the earth and to 
produce ma^etic changes, - 

Now if thm he the case, if there be a large and complicated system 
of tidal and convection currents all tenefing to change the rotative 
enei^gy of the earth ultimately into heat, rraether directly through 
friction or indirectly through the medium of electricity, it is surely 
impossible with the present state of our knowledge to calculate with 
the smallest pretensions to accuracy at what rate this transmutation 
is taking place, and hence at what rate the velocity of the earth’s 
AT, io being slowly diminished, , (B. S.) 
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L Wesleyan Methodism. 

T he history of Wesleyan Methodism embraces — (1) the 
Methodism of Oxford, which was strictly Anglican 
and rigidly rubrical, though it was also more than rubrical; 
{2) the evangelical Methodism of the Wesleys after their 
conversion (in 1738), of which the Wesleyan doctrines of 
conversion and sanctification were the manifesto and 
inspiration, while preaching and the class-meeting were the 
great motive and organizing forces, — a movement which 
before Wesley’s death had developed into a form contain- 
ing, at least in embryo, aU the elements of a distinct 
church organization, although in its general designation 
and deliberate claims it purported to be only an unattached 
spiritual society ; and (3) Wesleyan Methodism since the 
death of Wesley, which, by steps at first rapid and after- 
wards, though leisurely, distinct and consecutive, assumed 
an independent position, and has grown into complete 
development as a church. 

1. Oorford Methodism . — This began in November 1729, 
when John Wesley, returning to Oxford from Lincolnshire, 
where he had been serving his father as curate, found that 
his brother Charles, then at Christ Church, had induced a 
few other students to join him in observing weekly com- 
munion. J ohn Wesley’s accession lent weight and character 
to the infant association. Their first bond of association, 
besides the weekly communion, was the common study of 
the G-reek Testament, with which they joined regular 
fasting, the observance of stated hours for private devotion, 
the visitation of the sick, of the poor, and of prisoners, 
and the instruction of neglected children. They never 
themselves adopted any common designation, but of the 
variety of derisive names they received from outsiders that 
of “Methodists” prevailed, — a sobriquet the fitness of 
which, indeed, as descriptive of one unchanging and insepar- 
able feature of Wesley’s character (which he impressed also 
on his followers), was undeniable. 

This first Oxford Methodism was very churchly. 
Between 1733 and 1735, however, a new phase was devel- 
oped. Its adherents became increasingly patristic in their 
sympathies and tendencies, and Wesley came much under 
the influence of William Law. In regard to this period 
of his history, Wesley himself says that he 

“ Bent the bow too far, by making antiquity a coordinate, rather 
than a subordinate, rule with Scripture, by admitting several 
doubtful wi’itings, by extending antiqui^’^ too far, by believing 
more practices to have been universal in the ancient church than 
ever were so, by not considering tlrat the decrees of a provincial 
synod could bind only that province, and the decrees of a general 
synod only those provinces, whose representatives met therein, 
that most of those decrees were adapt^ to particular times and 
occasions, and, consequently, when those occasions ceased, must 
cease to bind even those provinces.” 

It was iu 1736, during his residence in Geor^a, whither 
he had gone as a missionary of the Propagation Society, 
that he learnt those lessons. Notwithstanding his ascetic 
severity and his rubrical punctilios, the foundations of his 
High-Churchmanship were gradually giving ’way. When 
he returned to England he had already accepted the 
doctrine of “salvation by faith,” although he had not as 
yet learned that view of the natoe of faith which he was 
afterwards to teach for half a century. He had, however, 
as in the journal of his homeward voyage he tells us, 
learned, “ in the ends of the earth,”, that he “ who went 
to America to convert others was never himself converted 
to God.” In this result his Oxford Methodism came to 
an end. 

The original Methodism of Oxford never at any one 
time seems to have numbered as many as thirty adherents. 


There was a set called “Methodists,” but there was no 
organization, no common bond of special doctrine or of 
discipline ; there were habits and usages mutually agreed 
upon, hut there was no official authority, only personal 
influence. The general featm-es of the fraternity, if frater- 
nity it may be called, seem to suggest closer analogies 
with the “Tractarian” school in its earlier stages than 
with anything else in modern history, and the personal 
ascendency of John Wesley may remind us in some measure 
of the influence exercised a century later by J. H. 
Newman. There was no more any germ of permanent 
organization in the Oxford Methodism of 1735 than in the 
patristic and “Tractarian” school of Oxford of 1833.1 
2. Methodism aftei' Wesleifs Convei'sioii . — John Wesley 
landed at Deal, on his return from Georgia, on February 
1, 1738. His journals on the homew^ard voyage, says 
Miss Wedgwood, 2 “ chronicle for us that deep dissatisfac- 
tion which is felt whenever an earnest nature wakes up to 
the incompleteness of a traditional religion; and his after 
life, compared with his two years in Georgia, makes it 
evident ^at he passed at this time into a new sj)iritual 

region.” “By Peter Bohler,^ in the hands of the 

great God,” he writes in his journal, “ I was, on March 5, 
fuUy convinced of the want of that faith whereby we are 
saved.” This “ conviction ” was followed on March 24 of 
the same year (1738) by his “conversion.” 

Like most good men of that age in England, Wesley, 
before he came under the influence of his Moravian teacher, 
had regarded faith as a union of intellectual belief and of 
voluntary self-submission — the belief of the creeds and 
submission to the laws of Christ and to the rules and 
services of the church, acted out day by day and hour by 
hour, in all the prescribed means and services of the church 
and in the general duties of life. From this conception 
of faith the dement of the supernatural was wanting, and 
equally that of personal trust for ^Ivation on the atone- 
ment of Christ. The work of Buhler was to convince 
Wesley that such faith as this, even though there might 
be more or less of divine influence unconsciously mingling 
with its attainment and exercise, was essentially nothing 
else than an intellectual and moral act or habit, a natural 
operation and result altogether different from the true 
spiritual faith of a Christian. This conviction led him a 
few days afterwards to stand up at the house of the Bev. 
Mr Hutton, College Street, Westminster, and declare that 
five days before he had not been a Christian. When 
warned not thus to despise the benefits of sacramental 
grace, he rejoined, “When we renounce everything but 
faith and get into Christ, then, and not till then, have we 
reason to believe that we are CJhristians.” It is true that 
for several years after this he remained Hlgh-Church in 


1 One evidence of this is to be found in the early and wide diverg- 
ence of the various members of the Oxford Methodist company, after 
their brief association at the university came to an end. We know 
which way the Wesleys went ; we know also the separate path that 
their-friend Whitefleld made for himself. John Clayton, the Jacobite 
churchman, settled at Manchester, renounced the Wesleys after they 
began their evangelical movement, and remained an unbending High- 
Churchman to the end. Benjamin Ingham became a great evangelist 
in Yorkshire, founded societies, and, with his societies or churches, 
took the decisive step- of leaving the Church of England and emhrocdng 
the position of avowed Dissent. The saintly Gamhold, a poet as well 
as a theologian and pi’eacher, became a Moravian bishop.- James 
Hervey was iu after life a famous evangelical clergyman. Bolding 
“ Low” and Oalvinistic views. These were the chief of the: Method- 
ists of Oxford. . - 

® John Wealey and the Evangelical Eeaetion of the IBth Century. 

® A disciple of Zinzendorf, who had settled in Londdn, 
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some of his principles and opinions, but nevertheless his 
rituaUsm was dead at its roots. 

This experience also made Wesley an evangelist. He 
had a forgotten gospel to preach, — the gospel by which 
men were to be converted, as he had been, and to be made 
“new oreatui'es.” And this result, this new birth, was 
not dependent on any churchly form or ordinance, on any 
priestly prerogative or service, or on any sacramental grace 
or influence. To luise up, accordingly, by hia preaching 
and personal influence, a body of converted men, who 
should themselves become witnesses of the same truth by 
which he had been saved, wae henceforth to be Wesley’s 
life-work. This was the inspiration under which he 
became a great preacher ; this also made him an organizer 
of his living witnesses into classes and societies. In the 
pulpit was the preaching power j in the class-room was the 
private and personal influence. The vital link between 
the pulpit and tho class meeting was the doctrine and 
experience of “conversion.” Thus Wesleyan Methodism 
is derived, not from Wesley the ritualist, but from Wesley 
the evangelist. 

Wesleys doctrines offended the clergy. His popularity 
as a preacher alarmed them. The churches were soon 
shut against him. He attended the religious meetings — 
on a Church of England basis — which had existed in 
London and elsewhere for fifty years, so far as these were 
still open to him, the Moravian meetings, and meetings in 
the rooms of private friends, but these were quite 
insufficient for the zeal and energy of himself and his 
brother, who had been “converted” a few days before 
himself. Accordingly, in 1739, he followed the piTramplp, 
set by Whitefield, and preached in the open air to immense 
crowds. la the same year also he yielded to the urgency 
of his followers and to the pressure of circumstances, 
and, becoming possessed of an old building called “the 
Foundery,” in Moorfields, transformed it into a meeting- 
house. Hera large congregations came together to hear 
the brothers. About the same time, in Bristol and the 
naighhouring colliery district of Baugswood, he found him- 
self obliged, not a little against his will, to become the 
owner of premises for the purpose of public preaching and 
religious meetings. Here was the beginning of that vast 
growth of praacMng-houses and meeting-rooms, all of them 
for nearly fifty years settled on Wedey himself, which, 
never having in any way belonged to the Church of 
England, became, through Wesley, the possession of the 
Methodist ConneDon. 

'l^e religious sodeti^ through which the Wesleys, after 
their convemon, exercised at first their spiritual influence 
wer^ iu part, as has Ireeu' intimated, Moravian, — that in 
Fetter Lane, of which the rules were drawn up hy Wesley 
Minself in 1738 (May 1), being the chief of these,— and 
in part societies in connexioa with the Church of England, 
the successors of those which sprang up in the last years 
of Stuarts, as if to compensate for the decay ' of 
Buntauism within the church. In 1739, however, a strong 
l^veu of antinomian quietism gained entrance among the 
Morayiaus of England (Bohler himself having left for 
America: iii the spri^ of 1738) j and Wesley, after vainly 
contendi^ for a time agmnst this corruption, found it 
nece^wiy formally to separate from them, and to establish 
a society of his own, for which a place of meeting was 
already provided at the Eoundery. This ' was the first 
society under the direct control pf Wesley,' and herein was 
the actual and vital beginning of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society, that is, of .Wesleyan Methodism; • Hence the 
W esleyans celebrated their centenary in 1 83 9. It was -not, 
however, till 1743 that Wesley published the Eules of his 
iSociety. By that time not a few other local societies had 
been added to that at the Foundery, the three chief centres 


being London, Bristol, and Newcastle. Hence Wesley- 
called his Society, when he published the “ Rules ” in 1743, 
the “United Societies.” His brother’s name was joined 
with his own at the foot of these Buies, in their second 
edition, dated May 1, 1743, and so remained in all later 
editions while Charles Wesley lived. Those Rules are still 
the rules of Wesleyan Methodism. Since Wesley’s death 
they have not been altered. During his life only one 
change was made of any importance. In 1743 the offerings 
given weekly in the classes were for the jsoor, there being 
at that time no Conference and no itinerant preachers 
except the two brothers ; after a few years the rules pre- 
scribed that the weekly contributions were to go “ towards 
the support of the gospel.” The Society is described as 
“a company of men having the form, and seeking the 
power, of godliness, united in order to pray together, to 
receive the word of exhortation, and to watch over one 
another in love, that they may help each other to work 
out their salvation.” “ The only condition previously 
required of those who desire admission into these societies 
is “ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from their sins.” The customary contribution was a 
minimum of a penny a week or a shilling a quarter. 

In 1739 these societies were not divided into “classes.” 
But in 1742 this further step in organization was taken, 
and the change is recognized in the rules of 1743. Leaders 
were appointed to these classes, and became an order of 
spiritual helpers and subpastors, not ordained like lay 
elders in the Presbyterian churches, but, like them, filling 
up the interval between the pastors that “ labour in the 
word and doctrine” and the members generally, and 
furnishing the main elements of a council which, in 
after years, grew up to be the disciplinary authority in 
eve^ “society.” In every society there was from the 
beginning a “steward ” to take and give account of moneys 
received and expended. After a few years there were twn 
distinct stewards, one being specially appointed to take, 
^re of the poor and the “ poor’s money,” the other being, 
in general, the “society steward.” And, finally, — though 
hardly, perhaps, during Wesley’s lifetime, — in the larger 
societies there came to be two stewards of each description. 
The l^ders and stewards together constituted “ the leaders’ 
meeting,” of which, however, the complete circle of func- 
tions grew into use and into recognition only by degrees. 
The Rules of the Society, which are strict and searching, 
relate to worship, to conduct, and to the religio-us life, but 
do not once mention or refer to -the Church of England, 
the parish church, or the parish clergy. The only authority 
at first was the personal authority of the two brothers, 
exercised either directly or by their official delegates. 
After ye^a had passed away the leaders’ meeting came to. 
have an important jurisdiction and authority, but its rights, 
and powers were neither defined nor recognized -until after 
Wesley’s death. From first to last there is no trace or 
colour^ of any Anglican character in the organization. 
Moravians or Dissenters might have entered the feUow- 
ship, and before long many did enter it who had either 
been Dissenters or, at any rate, had seldom or never 
©ntoed a church. What would to'day be called the 
“ unaectarian ” character of his society was, indeed, in 
Wesley’s view, one of its chief glories. All the time, 
however, this “Tinsectariam ” society was only another’ 
“sect” in process of formation. Wesley for many years 
before his death had seen that, unless the rulers of the 
church should come to adopt in regard to his society a, 
policy of liberal recognition, this might be the outcome 
of his life-work. And it would seem as if in his private 
confidences -with himself he had come in the end at times 
to acquiesce in this result. 

Sl^ more decisive, however, was the third step in the; 
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development of Wesley’s “ Society.” The clergy not only 
excluded the Wesleys from their pulpits, "but often repelled 
them and their converts from the Lord’s Supper. This 
was first done on a large scale, and with a systematic 
harshness and persistency, at Bristol in 1740. Under 
these circumstances the brothers took the liecisive step of 
administering the sacrament to their societies themselves, 
in their own meeting-rooms, both at Bristol and at Kings- 
wood. This practice having thus been established at Bristol, 
it was not likely that the original society at the Foundery 
would rest content without the like privilege, especially as 
some of the clergy in London acted in the same manner 
as those at Bristol. There were therefore at the Foundery 
albo separate administrations. Here then, in 1740, were 
two — ^if we include Kingswood, three — separate local 
churches, formed, it is true, and both served and governed 
by ordained clergymen of the Church of England, hut not 
belonging to that church or in any respect within its 
government. As thereafter during Wesle/s life one of 
the brothers, or some cooperative or friendly clergyman, 
was almost always present in London and in Bristol for 
the administration of the sacraments, these communions, 
when once begun, were afterwards steadily maintained, the 
Lord’s Supper being, as a rule, administered weekly. 
Both on Sundays and on week days full provision was 
made for all the spiritual wants of these “societies,” apart 
altogether from the services of the Church of England. 
The only link by which the societies were connected with 
that church — and this was a link of sentiment, not an 
organic one — was that the ministers who served them 
were numbered among its “ priests.” 

In 1741 Wesley entered upon his course of calling out 
lay preachers, who itinerated under his directions. • To the 
societies founded and sustained with the aid of these 
preachers, who were entirely and absolutely under Wesley’s 
personal control, the two brothers, in their extensive 
journeys, administered the sacraments as they were able. 
The helpers only ranked as laymen, many of them, indeed, 
being men of humble attainments and of unpolished ways. 
For the ordinary reception of the sacraments the societies 
in general were dependent on the parish clergy, who, how- 
ever, not seldom repelled them from the Lord’s table. So 
also for the ordinary opportunities of public worship they 
often had no resource but the parish church. The simple 
service in their preaching-room was, as Wesley himself 
insisted, defective, as a service of public worship, in some 
important particulars; besides which, the visits of the 
itinerants were usually, at least at first, few and far 
between. Wesley accordingly was urgent in his advices 
and injunctions that Ms societies generally should keep to 
their parish churches ; but long before his death, especially 
as the itinerant preachers improved in quality and increased 
in number, there was a growing desire among the societies 
to have their own full Sunday services, and to have the 
sacraments administered by their own preaches. The 
development of these preachers into ministers, and of the 
societies into fully organized churches, was, if not the 
inevitable, at any rate the natural, result of the steps 
wMch Wesley took in order to carry on the work that was 
continually opening up before him. 

In 1744 Wesley held his first Conference. “Hie early Conferences 
were chiefly iiseiul for the settlement of points of doctrine and 
discipline and for the examination and accrediting of fellcw- 
labourers. They met yearly. Conferences were a necessity for 
Wesley, and became increasingly so as his work continued to grow 
upon him. It was inevitable sIIbo that the powers of the Conference, 
ahihongh for many years the Conference itself only existed as it 
were on stifieranee, and only exercised any anthonty by the Mr- 
mission of its creator and head, should continually increase. The 
result was that in 1784 Wesley could no longer delay the legal 
constitution of the Conference, and that he was compelled, if he 
would provide for the perpetuation of his work, to take measures 


for vesting in trustees, for the use of “the people called Method- 
ists,” under the jurisdiction of the Conference as to the appoint- 
ment of ministers and preachers, all the preacliing places and tnist 
property of the Connexion. The legal Conference was defined as 
consisting of one himdred itinerant preachers named by Wesley, 
and power was given to the “ legal hundred ” continually from the 
first to fill tip the vacancies in tlieir oivu number, to admit and 
expel preachers, and to station them from year to year, no jireacher 
being allowed to remain more than three years in one station. 

By this measure Wesley’s work was consolidated into a distinct 
religious organization, having a legall}’" corporate character and 
large property rights. And yet WesJey would not allow this great 
organization to be styled a “church.” It was only a “society ” 
— the “United Soeietj^" — the Society of “the iieoplo called iMethod- 
ists” — the “Methodist Society.” And of its uicmbers all who 
were not professed Dissenters were by him reckoned as belonging 
to the Church of England, although a large and increasing I>ro- 
portion of them seldom or never attended the services of that 
church. The explanation of this apparent inconsistency is that 
Wesley admitted none to be Dissenters except such as were so in 
the eye of the law— those who, “for conscience sake, refused to 
join in the services of the church or partake of the sacraments 
administered therein” — and that he interpreted “the Church of 
England” to mean, as he wrote to his brother Charles, “ all the 
believers in England, except Papists and Dissenters, who have the 
word of God and the sacraments administered among them.” 

But Wesley was to caiT}'^ lii.s Society to a yet higher pitch of 
development, and one whidi made it still more dilticult to dis- 
tinguish its character from that of a distinct and separate chm’ch. 
In 1738 Wesley had been theoretically a High-Cliurchman. For 
some time even after he had entered upon his course of irregular 
and independent evangelism he continued to hold, in the abstract, 
High-Church views. But in 1746 he abandoned once for all 
his ecclesiastical High-Churchmansliij), although lie never became 
either a political or a latitudinarian Low-Churchman after the 
standard and manner of the 18th century. He relates in his 
journal under date January 20, 1748, how his -vdews were revolu- 
tionized by reading Lord (Chancellor) King’s account of the 
primitive ennreh. From this time foi'Avard he consistently main- 
tained that the “ uninterrupted succession was a fable which no 
man ever did ox could prove.” One of the things taught him by 
Lord King’s book was that the ofifiee of bishop was originally one 
and the same with that of jiresbyter ; and the practical inference 
Avhich Wesley drew was that ho himself was a “Scriptural Episco- 
os,” and that he had as much right as any piimitive or missionary 
ishop to ordain minister's, as his representatives and helpers, who 
should administer the sacraments, instead of himself, to the 
societies which had placed tliem selves under his spiritual charge. 
T^is right, as he conceived it to be, he held in abeyance for nearly 
foi*t 3 ' years, but at length he was constrained to exercise it, and, 
by so doing, in effect led the way torvards making his Society a 
distinct and independent chui'ch. 

In 1784, the Anrerican colonies having won their independence, 
it became necessary to organize a separate Methodism for America, 
where Methodist societies had existed for many years. We.<jley 
gave formal ordination and letters of ordination to Dr Coke, aheady 
a presbyter of the Church of England, as superintendent (or 
bishop) for America, where Coke ordained Francis Asbnry as- 
presbyter and supei'intendent (or bishop), and Coke and Asbui'y 
together ordained the American preachers as presbyters. From 
that ordination dates the ecclesiastical commencement of American 
Episcopal Methodism— in Avhich the bishops are only chief aniong- 
the presbyters whom they superintend, superior in office hut of thfr 
same order. The Episcopal Methodism of America represents to- 
day the largest aggre^te of Protestant communicants and worship- 
pers of the same ecclesiastical name to be found in any one nation 
in the world. 

The following year (1785) Wesley ordained ministeis for Scot- 
land. There his societies were quite outside of the established 
Presbyterianism of the day, with its lukewai-m “ moderatism 
while the fervid sects which had seceded from the state chui'ch 
would hold no terms with Anninians like Wesley and his followers. 
Hence Wesley was compelled to make special provision for the 
administration of the sacraments in Scotland. He therefore 
ordained some of his ablest and most dignified preachers, was 
careful to give them formally in his correspondence the style and 
titie of “Eeverend,” and appointed them to administer the sacra- 
ments north of the Tweed. , 

At length, in 1788, Wesley ordained a number of preachers (Mr ■ 
Tyerman says seven) to assist him in administering the sacraments, 
to the societies in England ; and of these he ord^ed one (Mexan- 
der Mather) to be superintendent (or bishop), his brother Chmies 
being now dead, and Dr Coke sometimes absent for long periods in 
America. The number of societies W'hich demanded to have the 
sacraments admiiiistBred to tliem iu their otoi places of vrorship 
continually increased, and their claims were often too strong to 
be rtoisted, especially when the parish priest was either a public; 
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opponent of the Methodists or a man of disreputable conduct, 
liofore Wesley’s death (in 1791) it would seem that there wem more 
than a dozen of his preachers who had at dififerent timesi in Scot- 
land or in England, been ordained to administer the sacraments. 

The foregoing yiew of the development of Methodism as an 
OTganization, during the lifetime of its founder, will have conveyed 
a general idea of its structure and polity. There is one cardinal, 
though variable, element in its organization, however, of which 
there has as yet been no occasion to speak. The societies of 
Methodism — each of these consisting of one or more “ classes 
were themselves grouped into circuits, each of which was placed 
under the care of one or more of "Wesley’s Conference preachers, 
who were called his “assistants” or “helpers,” the assistant being 
the chief preacher of a circuit, and the helper being a colleague 
and subordinate. The “assistants” were Meetly responsible to 
"Wesley, who had absolute power over them, and exercised it 
between the Conferences. The same power he equally possessed in 
the Conference, at the yearly meeting, but he made it a I’ulo, 
■during his later life, to teke counsel ■vnth the Conference as to all 
matters of importoee affecting the permanent status of the 
preachers personally, or relating to the societies and their govem- 
jnent. He thus prepared tlie Connexion, both preachers and 
■people, to accept the government and the legislative control of 
.the Conference after his death. 

At the time of Wesley’s death there were in Great Britain, the 
Isle of Man, and the Clmnnel Islands, 19 circuits, 227 preachers, and 
67,662 members. In Ireland there ware 29 circuits, 67 preachers, 
.and 14,006 members. There ware also 11 mission circuits in the 
West Indies and British America, 19 pi-eachera, and 6300 members. 
The number of members in the United States was returned as 
43,265. 

It has already been explained that in connexion with each society 
there was a leadem’ meeting, of which society stewards and poor 
•stewards as well as lenders were members. It must here be added 
Uint each circuit had its qnarterly meeting, of which, at firat, only 
the society stewards aud the general steward (or treasurer) for the 
circuit, in conjunctiou with the itinerant preachers, were neceasaiy 
members, loaders, however, in some circuits wep very early, if 
aot from the first, associated with the stewards in the quarterly 
meeting, or at least had liberty to attend. The quarterly meeting 
was not defined in "Wesleyan Methodism until the year 1852. The 
leaders’ meeting had no defined authority until some years after 
"Wesley’s death. Discipline, including the admission ana expulsion 
of members, ^absolutely with the “assistant,” subject only to 
appeal to Mr "Wesley. Many years, however, before Wesley’s death 
it had become the usage for the “ assistant, ’’ or, in his absence, the 
“helper,” his colleague, to consult the leaders’ meeting as to 
important questions either of appointment to office or of discipline. 
As the consolidated “ society ” approached towards the character of 
a “church,” the leaders’ meeting began to acquire the character 
4nd funclions of a church court, and private members to be treated, 
in regard to matters of discipline, as having a status and rights 
which might be pleaded before such a ‘ * court.” The i-ights, indeed, 
which, soon after "Wesley’s death, were guaranteed to leaders’ 
meetings and membera of society had, there can be no doubt, so 
far grown up, before his death, as to be generally recognized as 
undeniable. 

“ Bands” were a marked feature in early Methodism, but in later 
years were allowed, at least in their -original form, to fall out of 
use." There is no reference to them in the * ‘ Minutes of Conference ” 
afteir 1768, although till after "Wesley’s death they held aplaoe in the 
oldert and largert socieiies. Originally there were visually in each 
cdnslderable society four bands, the metnb^ of which were collected 
from the various aodeiy classes— one "band composed of married 
and another of unmarried men, one of married and another of un- 
manied - women. All the membera of society, however, were not 
of necessity members of bands. Some maturity of experience was 
expected, and it was the responsibility of the “ assistant” to admit 
into band or to exclude from band. After Mr Wesley’s death, where 
“ bands” so called were kept up, they lost their private character, 
and became weekly fellowship meetings for the society. 

The “ love-feast” was a meeting the idea of which was borrowed 
ftom the Moravians, but which was also regarded as reviving the 
primitive institute of the ttgapi. In the love-feast the members of 
different sOdeties come together for a collective fellowship meeting. 
One feature of the meettag-r-a memory of the primitive a^fape—ia 
that ,,all present eat a i^all portion or bread or cake and drink of 
water in edmihon. , . 

It may be supposed that in such a system" as Methodism a large 
ntunher of preoAers and ■ exhorters, from dl the ’social' grades 
included within the societies, co'tild hot but be, continually raised 
up. These, dmiug Wesley’s life, . acted entirely umier the directions 
of the assistant, aud were by, him admitted or .excluded, subject to 
an appeal to Wesley. Once a quarter— often in conjunction with 
the cirouit quarterly meeting— a meeting of these loom lay helpers, 
sailed local preachers,” was held for mutual consultatiou ifind 
in-angement, and to examine and accredit candidates for the office. 


3. Wesleyan Methodism after Wesley's Death (1791). 
— ^When Wesley died the Conference remained as the bond 
of union and fountain of authority for the Connexion. 
But between the meetings of Conference Wesley had acted 
as patriarch and visitor with summary and supreme 
jurisdiction. The first need to be supplied after his death 
was an authority for the discharge of this particular func- 
tion. In America Wesley had organized a system of 
bishops (presbyter-bishops), presbyters or elders, and 
deacons or ministers on probation. Among some of those 
preachers who had been most intimate with Wesley there 
was a conviction that his o'wn judgment would have 
approved such a plan for England. No document, how- 
ever, remains to show that such was his desire. The only 
request he left behind him for the Conference to respect 
was one which rather looked in another direction — the 
well-known letter produced before the Conference on its 
first meeting after his death by his friend and personal 
attendant, Mr Bradford, in which he begged the members 
of the legal hundred to assume no advantage over the 
other preachers in any respect. The preachers, accordingly, 
in their first Conference after Wesley’s death, instead of 
appointing bishops, each with his diocese or province, 
divided the country into districts, and appointed district 
committees to have aU power of discipline and direction 
within the districts, subject only to an appeal to the 
Conference, all the preachers exercising equal rights also 
in the Conference, the “ legal hundred ” merely confirming 
aud validating joro ferma the resolutions and decisions of 
the whole assembly. 

At first the preachers stationed in the districts were 
instructed to elect their own chairmen, one for each district. 
But the plan was speedily changed, and the chairmen were 
elected each year by the whole Conference; and this 
method has' been maintained ever since. The “ district 
meetings” — as they are generally called — are still “ com- 
mittees ” of the Conference, and have ad inteiim its power 
and responsibilities as to discipline and administration. 
Originally they were composed exclusively of preachers, 
but before many years had passed circuit stewards and 
district lay officers came to be associated with the preachers 
during the transaction of aU the business excf't such as 
was regarded as properly pastoral. 

The relation of the Conference to the government of thi^ 
Connexion having thus been determined, the question 
which next arose, and which occupied and indeed convulsed 
the Connexion for several years (1792-96), was that of the 
administration of the sacraments, especially of the Lord’s 
Supper, to the societies. The societies generally insisted, 
on their right to have the sacraments from their own 
preachers. Many of the wealthier members, however, and 
in particular a large number of the trustees of chapels, 
opposed these demands. At length, between 1794 and 
1796, after more than one attempt at compromise had 
been made by the Conference, the feeling of the societies 
as against the trustees became too strong to be longer 
resisted, and accordingly at the Conference of 1796 the 
“plan of pacification” was adopted, the leading provision 
being that, wherever the majority of the trustees of any 
chapel, on the,, one hand, and. the majority of the stewards 
and leaders, on the other, consented to the administration 
of the sacraments, they should he administered, but not in 
opposition to, either the one or the other of these authorities. 
.Li England the Lord’s Supper was always to be adminis- 
tered after the Episcopal form; in Scotland it might still, 
if necessary, be administered, as it had commonly been 
before, after the Preshytdrian form. In any case, however, 
"full liberty was to be left to give out hymns and to use 
eaiortation and extemporary prayer.” The result was that 
within a generation the administration of the sacraments 
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to tte societies came to be tbe -universal rule. By this 
legislation the preachers afisumed the po-wers of pastors, 
in accordance, however, only and always with the desire 
and choice of their flocks. N'o formal service or act of 
ordination was brought into use till forty years after- 
wards. All preachers on probation for the ministry, 
after the completion of their probation, were “received 
into full connexion ” with the Conference, this reception im- 
plying investment with all pastoral prerogatives. Modem 
Methodism has developed more ftdly and conspicuously 
the pastoral idea. 

No sooner was the sacramental controversy settled than 
the further question as to the position and rights of the 
laity came to the front in great force. A comparatively 
sm^ party, led by Alexander Kilham, imported into the 
discussion ideas of a republican complexion, and demanded 
that the members in their individual capacity should be 
recognized as the direct basis of aU power, that they should 
freely elect the leaders and stewards, that all distinction 
in Conference between ministers and laymen should be 
done away (elected laymen being sent as delegates from 
the circuits in equal number with the miniaters), that the 
ministry should possess no official authority or pastoral 
prerogative, but should merely carry into effect the 
decisions of majorities in the different meetings. In the 
course of a very violent controversy which ensued, pamphlets 
and broadsheets, chiefly anonymous, from Kilham’s pen, 
advocating Ms views and containing gross imputations on 
the ministers generally, and in particular on some not 
named but distinctly indicated, were disseminated through 
the societies. The -writer -was tried at the Conference of 
1796, condemned for the publication of injurious and 
unjustifiable charges against Ms brethren, and by a unani- 
mous vote expelled from the Conference. In the follow- 
ing year he founded the “New Connexion,” the earliest of 
the organized secessions from Wesleyan Methodism. 

Views much more moderate than Kilham^s prevailed in 
the Connexion at large. At the Leeds Conference of 1797 
the basis was laid of that system of balance between the 
prerogatives of the ministers and the rights of the laity 
wMch has been maintained in its principles ever since, 
and wMch, in reality, has governed the recent provisions 
(1877-78) for the admission of lay-representatives into the 
Conference not less than the former developments of 
Wesleyan Methodism. The admission of members into 
the society had, up to 1797, been entirely in the hancb of 
the itinerant preachers, — that is, the “assistant,” hence- 
forth to be styled the “ superintendent,” and his “helpers.” 
The new regulations, -without interfering with the power 
of the ministers to admit members on trial, declared that 
“the leaders' meeting shall have a right to declare any 
person on trial improper to be received into society, and 
after such declaration the superintendent shall not admit 
such person into society ” ; also that “ no person shall be 
e^^led from the society for immorality till such immorality 
be proved at a leaders’ meeting.”^ For the appointment 
of church officers (leaders and stewards) the following 
regulations were made, the second based on recognized 
usage, the first on general but not invariable practice : — 

^ In this regulation it was assumed that the old rule of society by 
which a member disqualifies and vritually expels himself by con- 
tiaued absence from dass, without reason for such absence, still 
held good. The case provides only for expulsions for “immorality.” 
Subsequent legislation has introduced a provision which ensures to 
any member before he ceases to he recognized on accormt of non- 
attendance the right of having his case brought before a leaders’ 
meeting if he desires it. This rule of 1797 has al-ways been ■ander- 
stood by the Conference as constituting the leaders’ meeting in effect 
a jury, leaving the superintendent with his colleague or colleagues 
as advisers to act as judge. Appeal has always lain from the leadere’ 
meeting to the district meeting, and, finally, to the Conference. 


“1. No person shall he appointed a leader or steward, or be 
removed from his office, hut iu conjunction with the leaders’ meet- 
ing, the nomination to be in the superintendent, and the approba- 
tion or disapprobation in the leaders' meeting. 

"2. The former rule concerning local preachers is confirmed, — 
viz., that no man shall receive a jflan as a local preacher, without 
the approbation of a local preachei-s’ meeting.” 

The Conference at the same time made several provisions 
for carrying out the process, wMch had been going on for 
some years, of denuding itself of direct responsibility in 
regard to the disbursement of the Connexional funds. 
The principle was established that such matters were to be 
administered by the district committees acting in corre- 
spondence with the quarterly meetings of the circuits. It 
was also pro-vided that circuits were not to be divided 
■without the consent of the respective quarterly meetings ; 
and, finally, it was resolved that, in the case of any new 
rule made bj the Conference for the Connexion, its action 
witMn a circuit might be suspended for a year by the 
quarterly meeting, if it disapproved of the rule. If, how- 
ever, the Conference, after twelve months’ interval, still 
adhered to the new rule, it was to be binding on the whole 
Connexion. 

The powers of district committees, as defined by former 
Conferences, were in 1797 confirmed and enhanced, special 
powers being given to special meetings of these committees 
convened when necessary to settle the affairs of a distracted 
circuit. In the same Conference all the principal rules 
of Methodism, in regard both to the ministers and the 
laity, were collected and (in a sense) codified, including 
the new regulations adopted that same year; and the 
whole, under the title “ Large Minutes,” was accepted as 
binding by the Conference, each minister being required 
to sign Ms acceptance inchvidually. TMs compendium, 
itself based on one wMch had been prepared by Wesley, 
is still accepted by every Wesleyan minister on Ms ordiuar 
tion as containing the rules and principles to wMch he 
subscribes. During the sitting of this critical Conference 
at Leeds an assembly of delegates from bodies of trustees 
throughout the kingdom was simultaneously held. The 
form of the regulations enacted by the Conference was, to 
a considerable extent, determined by the nature and form 
of the requests made by this body of trustees. Tha^e 
was one request, however, which the Conference distinctly 
declined to grant — namely, that for lay delegation to the 
Conference. The Conference replied that they could not 
admit any but regular travelling preachers into their body, 
and preserve the system of Methodism entire, particularly 
the “itinerant plan.” It was not until many years after- 
■wmrds that anything was heard again as to this matter. 

By the settlement now described the outlines of 
Methodism as an organized church were fairly completed. 
Many details have since been filled in, and many changes 
have been made in secondary arrangements, but tiie 
principles of development have remained unchanged. The 
Connexion after 1797 had a long unbroken period of 
peaceful progress. The effect of the “Ealhamite” separa- 
tion, indeed, was after 1797 not greatly felt by the parent 
body. The number of Methodists in the United Kingdom 
in 1796, the year of Kilham’s expulsion, was 95,226 ; in 
1797 it was 99,519 ; in 1798 the New Connexion held its 
first Conference, and reported 5037 members, the number 
of the parent body being 101,682. Nor was it till 1806 
that the New Connexion reached 6000. 

During the period of quiet gro-wth and development which 
followed 1797 the influence of one superior mind (Dr Jahez 
Bunting, 1779-1868) was to prevail with increasing sway. This 
was to be the period of the gradual development of lay co-operatiou 
in the administration of the various departnien-la of Connexional 
extension and enteiprise — a development whi^ prepared the way 
for the important legislation of 1862 and folio-wing years, and for 
the ultimate settlement of the respective nrovinces and powers 
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of the ministers and laity which was made in 1877-78. It was 
also to be the period of the ^adual completion of the pastoral 
idea, in its practical application to the ministers of the body. 
This period may be dehued as extending from the revolntionary 
epoch of 1791-97 to the epoch of political and municipal reform 
agitation, 1828-35, which coincides with a second period of politico- 
ecclesiastical agitation in Wesleyan Methodism. 

In 1797 the Conference, as already mentioned, had refused to 
allow elected laymen— or lay delegates— any place either in the 
Conference or in district committees. Within a few years after 
1800, however, the pmctice grew up for the circuit stewards to 
attend the district committees during the transaction of financial 
business, and in 1815 this usage was recomized in the Minutes of 
Conference as an established “rule,” and it was enacted that no 
general increase of the income of the ministers should he sanctioned 
by the Conference until approved by a majority of the district 
committees during the attendance of the circuit stewards. Since 
the adoption of this rule the lay element in the district committees 
has steadily increased and developed. Another characteristic and 
important feature in the organization of Wesleyan Methodism, 
which grew into distinct form and prominence during the period 
now under review, was that of the administration of all the Con- 
nesdonal departments, except such aa were regarded as properly 
pastoral, by means of mixed departmental committees, appointed at 
each successive Conference. Those committees made recommenda- 
tions to the Conference in regard to such new legislation as they 
thought desirable and to the appointment of the members of com- 
mittee ; and, for each department, a large committee of review, of 
which the members of the ordinary committee of management 
formed the nucleus, came to he held each year immediately before 
the Conference. In these committees the numbers of ministers and 
of laymen were equal. On this principle, between 1811 and 1886, 
provision had been made for tho management of all the funds of 
the Connexion and their corresponding departments of administra- 
tiom The first mixed committee appointed by the Conference "vraa 
the committee of privileges in 1808. 

The development of tlie pastoral position and character of the 
ministers of the body after 1797 could not but advance on a line 
parallel to the development of the position and claims of the 
laity. In 1818 the usage of the Conference was conformed to what 
had long been the omnary unofficial custom, and the preachers 
beean to be styled in the Wesleycm Metfiodist Magasint and in 
other official publications “ Reyerend,” a fact which may seem 
trivial, but which in reality was of important significance. 

In 1884, after the idea had been long entertained and liie project 
bad been repeatedly discussed, it waa determined to establish a 
theological institution for the training of ministerial candidates. 
There are now four colleges, with two hundred and fifty students, 
lu 1886 the practice of ordination by imposition of hands was 
adopted. 

•Such advances, however, as these in the general organization 
and development of the Connexion, and especially in the status 
and professional training of tho ministers, could not be made in 
such a body without offence being given to some, whose tendencies 
were to disallow any official distinction between the ministiy and 
the laity, and who also objected to the use of the organ. This 
levelling element wa.s strong in the West Riding of YorSshire, and 
in 1828, on the placing of an organ in Brunswick Chapel, Leeds, 
by the -trusteea, -with the; consent of . the Conference, a violent 
-agitation broljre’ out. The consequence Was a disruption, the, first 
Bwee-'17S8, under the title. “Protestant Methodists." But this 
absorbed, some ywrs later, -in a more considerable secession. 

' Th fact, tha Oonnexioa.vms in 1828 entering on a period of agita- 
tion. The current of political affairs was approaching the rapids of 
which the Reform Act marked the centre and the point of maximum 
movement. A body like Wesleyan Methodism could not but feel 
in great force tho sweep of this moVenient. It is.true that Wesleyan 
Methodism aa such lias never been political, that few of ite numbere 
cultivated extrome politics, and that the ministers and the better 
classes of the “Society ’’ were strongly Conservative in their general , 
tone. Jfferverthelesa the mass of the community shared in the 
general movement of the times, and the Conservative tone of the 
ministera and of moat of the well-to-do laity was not inftill har- 
mony vnth the sympathies of the peojde generally. Accordingly 
the dements of disturbance,, which oiily partially exploded in the 
“Prpteataiit-Methodist^eacession, continued to make themselves 
felt, in different pnrts of the Connexion, during the following years 
of political controversy.. .The decision of .the Conference in 1884 to 
provide a’ collie for the training of ministerial candidates gave 
special offence to the malcontents. Snch an occasion was sdl that 
ivas wanting fbr the various discontents of the, Connexion to gather 
to a head. The demands mmlo hy the agitators proceeded, on a basia 
of democratic ecclesiasiicism sUch as it is very difhcult to apply suc- 
cessMly to a system of associated churches. The rwult was a third i 
.secession, based on the same general ^ound of ecclesiastiral pjrin-. i 
eiples as the two preceding, which ivas organized in 1886,- and with j 
which the “Protestant -Methodists" eventually coalesced. This | 


new secession was known first as the “Wesleyan Methodist Associa- 
tion ” ; but for a number of yearn past it has been merged in a still 
larger body of seceders designated “ Tlie Methodist Free Churches.” 
Its leader at the first was the Rev. Dr Warren, who left it, ho-wever, 
not many months after it was formed, and took orders in the Chnreh 
of England.^ 

The controversies of 1886-36 left their mark on the legislation 
and official documents of the Connexion. The principles of 1797 
remained intact, some farther guards only being added to prevent 
any danger of hasty or irresponsible action on the part of super- 
intendents, and at the same time “minor district meetings" being 
organized in order to facilitate appeals. One eiTor was, however, 
committed by the Conference. In 1797 no provision had been made 
for bringing the circuit, through its quarterly meeting, into direct 
relations with the Conference, In 1836 a right of direct memorial 
to the Conference was given to the circuit quarterly meeting ; but it 
■was so fenced round with conditions and limitations as to make it 
practically inoperative, and at the same time provocative of sus- 
picion and irritation. 

The effect of the secession of 1886 on the general progress of the 
Connexion was not gi'eat. The number of members reported in 
1835 in Great Britam and Ireland was 871,261 (there being a 
decrease in England of 961), in 1836 381,369, in 1837 884,723. For 
the next ten years the advance of the Connexion in numbers and in 

K eral prosperity was apparently unprecedented, Tho Centenary 
id of 1839-40 amounted to £221,000. In the midst, however, 
of all the outward prosperity of Methodism— partly perhaps in con- 
sequence of it— very perilous elements were at work. The revolu- 
tionary ideas of tho Chartist period (1840-48) and of Continental 
politics (1848-49) reacted on Wesleyan Methodism as the political 
ideas of 1791 and of 1831 had done at those epochs. The embers 
of old controversies— ecclesiastical, quasi-political, and personal — 
still smouldered, and at length burst into n-esh flame. I^om 1844 
a strong spirit of opposition to the leaders of the Connexion, and 
especially to Dr Bunting, was fanned by the circulation of anony- 
mous “fly leaves” of a very scurrilouB character. At the same 
time the policy of the Conference and of the ministers in their cir- 
cuits had proceeded more than was wise on the old lines. The 
general administration relied too much on tlie footing of implicit 
confidence on the part of the people and on the power of official' 
prerogative in the bands of the minister. The memorial law of 
1836 was indicative of the too exclusive spirit of pastoral govern- 
ment which had prevailed. The wisdom of Dr Bunting had for 
five and twenty years led tho way in gradually liberalizing both the 
polity and the policy of Methodism, and adapting them to the 
changing conditions of the times. But this wisdom seems to have 
found ite limits before 1849, when the internal dissensions reached 
their climax. In that year Janies Everett, the chief author of the 
fly sheets, and two other ministers, Samuel Dunn and William 
Griffith, who had identified themselves -with him, were expelled. 
A disastrous ajri-tation followed. No distinct secession took idace 
till after the Conference of 1860. The union of the “Methodist 
Free Churches,” in which was incorporated the “Wesleyan 
Association” (of 1836), ivas formed by the seceders. The “New 
Connexion ” also received some thousands of the secedera into its 
ranks. But by far tho greatest part of those who left went with 
neither of these bodies. 

Between 1860 and 1866 the Connexion in Great Britain and 
Ireland lost 100,000 membera, and not till 1866 did it begin to 
recover. In that year the numhera wore returned as 282,787, 
showing a small increase over tho preceding year. Since then peace 
and unity have prevailed unbroken. 

The convulsion of 1849-62 taught the Connexion, and in par- 
ticular the Conference, lessons of -the highest importance, In 1862 
the quarterly meeting was so defined os to make it the great repre- 
sentative meeting of the circuit, including stewards, leaders, local 
preachers, and ti™tees. The right of memorial to the Conference 
was given to it in the widest and freest sense. Ihese powerful 
bodies inidte ministers to the cii’cuits, or decline so to do, deter- 
mine and pay their “allowances," as salaries to ministers are st^ 
cali^ in the Connexion, and review all the interests of the circuits, 
spiritual or financial. .They had also confeiTed upon them in 1862 
the right to appoint a circuit jury of apjieal from the verdict and 
findings of a leodera’ meeting in certain cases of discipline. Since 
1852 Conference legislation has still proceeded in the direction of 
recognbmg .and emarging the' functions and rights of the laity. 
The coThmittee of review system, already spoken of, had been con- 
siderably .'developed, between 1886 and 1849, and included every 
department of Ordinary administration. In 1861, however, whilst 
a representation of the departmental executive, committees formed 
still the leading element in each committee of review, a great im- 
provement was made in their constitution by giving to each of the 
districts of British Methodism the right to send a lay representative 


* .This " Watrenfie” secissaton, as at first ft was cowmonly called, gavd rise to a. 
lawsuit which led to the Judicial recognition by the Court of Chancery of tho 
Conference Deed Poll of 1784, and the “Large WlnuteB" of 17W, aa documents 
having the force of pubUc law in tho admlnUtratton of Wesleyan Mothodlam, 
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to attend tlaeae preparatory Conference committees. In 1877 and 
1878 the final and natural consummation of the whole course of 
advance since 1791 was effected in the constitution of the united 
Conference of ministers and lay represen tativea. The ministera meet 
by themselves to discharge the functions which belong to them 
33 the common pastomte of the Connexion. As to all the points 
involved in their specific character and common responsibility, as 
the mutually exchanging and itinerating pastors in common of a 
vast common flock, they take mutual counsel in a separate assembly. 
The Conference, in its miuiaterial-and-lay or representative session, 
meets after the pastoral business is completed, and occupies a full 
■week between Sundays in discussing and settling the business of 
all the funds and the general administrative departments of the 
body. The Conference in its pastoral session assembles on the last 
Tuesday in July, that session closing on the Friday or Saturday 
week following ; the representative session occupies the following 
week. It ia le^ly necessary that the decisions of the Conference 
in both its sessions should be confirmed and validated by the vote 
of the “legal hundred.” This confirmation is, however, given as a 
matter of courae. 

The Conference in its pastoral session is not foimally representa- 
tive. To each district is assigned by the precediug Conference a 
■certain amount of representation, there being at present thirty-five 
■districts. The numbers allocated to the districts vary according to 
circumstauces. The total number of ministers and laymen com 
posing the Conference in its representative session is 480, or 240 
ministers and 240 laymen. The basis of the lajy representation in 
the Conference is the constituency of lay officials in the district 
committees. The Connexion at large ia represented by Ihe lay 
■officials of the general Oonnezionar departments. The business 
transacted in -the Conference during its representative session re- 
lates to all the Gonnexioual departments of general administration, 
viz., the committee of privileges, foreign missions, the maintenance 
and edncation fund (and the schools) for ministers’ children, chapel 
affairs (general, metropolitan, and provincial), the home mission 
and contingent fund, totriet sustentation funds, army and navy 
evangelization, lay mission work, the worn-out ministers’ and 
ministers’ widows'^ fund, the theological institution with its four 
colleges, Sunday and day schools and the children’s home and 
orphanage, higher education, the extension fund of Methodism, 
alterations and divisions of circuits and distiicts, and the Lord’s 
Day observance and temperance (luestions. 

The president of the Conference ia chosen by the ministers by 
ballot on the opening of the pastoral session. After the election 
of president follows that of seeretaiy. These elections, however, 
cannot take place until the vacancies in the hunlred have been 
^led up. Such vacancies are caused by death, by absence for two 
years together without a dispensation, by expulsion, or by super- 
annuation, which takes place ordinarily aiter two years’ retirement 
from the full work of the ministry. 

The principal statistics of the denomination at the last Conference 
(1882) ware as follows ; — 
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Of the Sunday scholars in Great Britain, 177,966 were over 
fifteen years of age, and 98,127 were members of society or on 
trial as members. 

Wesleycm Methodism in. Irela-nd has always been part and parcel 
of British Methodism, but since 1782 it has had a hrandi Confer- 
ence of its own. The acts of this Conference are, in accordance 
with a provision in the Conference Deed Poll, made valid by the 
concurrence Avith them of a delegate from the British Conference, 
who is to the Iiush Conference what the legal Conference is to the 
British Conference. Ten ministers of the Lush Conference are 
members of the “legal hundred" of the British Conference, The 
* ‘ plan of paeificatiQn ” of 1796 -was not carried out at the time by the 
Insh Conference. In the year 1816, however, it was adopted in 
Ireland. The result wad a secession which assumed the desi^ation 
“Primitive Wesleyans,” a very different body from the Primitive 
Methodists of England. In 1878 the Piimitive "Wesleyans were 
reunited to the parent Connexion. The number of members in 
Ireland has, owing to emigration, not increased of late years. Tlie 
last return showed 24,476 members. 

(7(w?/erewcw.— For more thp twenty years there were 
several “affiliated Conferences” of British Methodism. But tliei'e 
are now only two — the Fi'&nch Methodist Conference, and that of 
South Africa , — latter constituted quite recently. (1882). Since 
1862 French Methodism has been under an affiliated CoUferraice. 
The dimensions of the French Connexion, however, are very small, 
and it is dependent to a considerable extent on pecuniary aid fiu> 
1 CMefly In tiie West InOles,. Africa, India, and caili^ 


nished by the Wesleyan Missionary Society’. The last statistical 
return showed 1769 members, 126 nieinbers on tiial, 27 ministers, 
1 minister on trial, and 3 supernumemry or retired ministers. The 
British Conference has a right of veto as to certain points of legis- 
lation in the case of affiliated Conferences. 

Australasian Methodism was for more than twenty years under 
an affiliated Conference, dating from 1S54. Since 1876, however, 
the Australasian Conference has been independent. The General 
Conference meets once in three years, having under it our annual 
Conferences — one for New South Wales and Queensland, another for 
Victoria and Tasmania, a third for South Australia, and a fourth 
for New Zealand. These Conferences — the general and the annual — 
are aU mixed and representative after the same general pattern as 
the British Conference. They have also under their charge, and as 
part of their Conne.xion, the Weslej-an missions in Tonga and Fiji, 
which W'ere begun by the parent body before tbe original affiliated 
yearly Conference for Australasia was organized. The numbers in 
1881 were for the Methodism of Austrmia 28,310 members with 
362 noinisters, and for the South Sea missions 83,411 members with 
16 missionaries of European, blood and a veiy large number of 
native ministers and assistant ministers. 

CanaMan Methodism was also affiliated till 1873, when it became 
an independent Connexion. It includes six provincial annual Con- 
ferences and one General Conference which meets every three years. 
The General Conference is mixed and representative ; annual 
Conferences are purely ministerial. Canadian Methodism occupies 
a powerful position in the Dominion. It numbers as nearly as can 
bo ascertained about 116,000 members, and is sti-ongestin UppOT 
Canada. It possesses a university — the Victoria University in 
Upper Canada. 

The Doctrines of Methodism . — In doctrine all branch^ 
of Methodism are substantially identical. "Wesley’s 
doctrines are contained in fifty-three sermons known as 
the “ four volumes ” and in his Motes on- the Mew Testament. 
The Conference has, however, published two catechisms, 
one for younger the other for older children, of which a 
new and carefully revised edition has lately been completed.® 
In general, Wesleyan theology is to he described as 
a system of evangelical Arminianism. In particular, 
Wesleyan divines insist on the doctrines of original sin, 
generd redemption, repentance, justification by faith, the 
witness of the Spirit, and Christian perfection, — or, as it 
has been customary for Methodists to say, the doctrines of 
a “ present, free, and full salvation.” By the witness of 
the Spirit is meant a consciousness of the Divine favour 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ. Wesleyans have 
often been represented as holding the Calvinistic doctrine 
of “assurance.” The word, however, is not a Wesleyan 
phrase, and assurance, so far as it maybe said to be taught 
by Methodists, signifies, not any certainty of final salvation^ 
but merely a “sense of sin forgiven.” ^ 


n. Amebican Episcopal Methodism:. 

The beginnings of American Methodism are traceable to 
the year 1766, when a few pious emigrants from Ireland 
introduced Methodism into New York. On receiving an 
appeal in 1768 from the New York Methodists, who were 
engaged in building a preaching-house, Weriey laid the case 
of America before the Conference at Leeds iu 1769, and 
two j)reacher3, Boardman and Pilmoor, volunteered to go 
to the colonies. Boardman "went to New York, Pilmoor 
to Philadelphia. ' Iu 1771 two other Methodist itinerants, 
Francis Asbury — the most famous name in American 
Methodism — and Kichard Wright, went out to America. 
In 1773 Thomas Rankin, a preacher of experience sent out 


9 Besides Wesley’s Sermons and Notes, his Appeals sad his treatise on Original 
Sin, in rejdy to Dr Taylor of Norwich, should he read In order to appreciate his 
theological -riews. After tl.ese may be particularly noted Joseph Benson’s 
Commentm'}!, Watson’s Institutes (8 vols.), Dr Pope’s Compendium of Theology 
(8 vote.), the series of Fernlep Lectures, especially that hy tlie Rev. B. Gregory wi 
“The Holy Catholic Church,” and Dr Rlgg’s Discourses and Addresses. 

* For the Iilstory and constitution of Wesleyan Methodism the followlngworlcs 
may ho consulted!— Wesley's Works, especially his Journals', Southey’s Wesleg', 
Tyeman’s Wesley ; Rlgg’s Living Wesfeg, and ChurctmansMp of John Wesley ; 
Jackson’s Lfe of Charles Wesley, Minutes of Conference, voL L, 1744-88; Dr 
George Smith, History of Wesleyan Methodism, 8 vols.; Dr Abel Stevens, AD/ory 
of &hodism, 8 vote. ; Pierce, Polity of Metlu,dlm\ Dr.TOniaintt GontUMim 
and Polity of Wesleyan UeOiodism ; Bigg, Comexitmai Hcommyi and the 
Minutes, 1877 to 1881. 
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by Wesley, held the first Conference in Philadelphia, when 
there were 10 itinerant preachers and 1160 members. 
After the breaking out of the War of Independence the 
English Methodist preachers were unpopular, and all but 
Erancis Asbury went back to England. At the end of the 
war, however, in 1784, Wesley sent out Dr Coke, and 
American Methodism was organized as an independent 
church, with Dr Coke and Erancis Asbury as its presbyter- 
bishops. The history of American Methodism since that 
period is too vast and complicated for any attempt to be 
made to summarize it here. Methodism is more properly 
national in its character as -an American church than any 
church in the States. In Massachusetts and some other 
of the New England States it is less powerful than Con- 
gregationalism, which still retains there much of its ancient 
predomiuance ; in the city of New York it is less powerful 
than Preahyterianism, and indeed, occupies a position less 
generally influential than might have been es^jected. But 
in Philadelphia it is very powerful ; so also in Baltimore 
and in Cineiunati j if not strong in New York city, it is 
very strong in the State ; and generally throughout the 
western and mid-western States it is the prevalent form 
of faith and worship. In the south, also, it is more 
powerful than any other church. 

American Methodism is Episcopal, But its Episcopacy is neither 
prelatieal nor diocesan. The bishops are superintendmg presbyters, 
and they visit the whole territory of Methodism in rotation, hold- 
ing (presiding over) the annual Conferences. These Conferences are 
purely ministerial. But the General Conference, which meets once 
in four year^ and which is the Conference of l^slation and final 
appeal, is mixed and representative. The first General Conference 
was hwd in 1792, the first delegated or representative Conference 
in 1812, the first mixed or miniaterial-and-lay General Confarence 
in 1872. Thera were till lately no district assemblies in the 
Episcopal Methodism of America, and now there are hut few. The 
hish^ maiattun the unity of the Connexion in the interval between 
the (Seuerad ClonfereuoQs, by their visitation and by their comoint 
council. A sub-episcopal class of ministers also, called presiding 
elders, supplement the action and superintendeney of the bishops, 
^ese preside over districts, holdii^ all the circuit q^uorterly meet- 
ings, and holding the district meetmga, if any such meetings have 
been organized. 

American Episcopal Methodism is distributed into five distinct 
sections or churches, which, however, differ from each other in no 

S iats of any in^rtance as respects organization or tocipMne, still 
18 dootrino. The American Methodist Episcopal Church South 
became a separate organization in 1847 by reason of the slavery 
controversy. The coloured churches, of which there are thi’ee, 
sprang up distinctly from local causes. The following are tiie latest 
available statistics;— 
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In the Methodist I^iscopal Church alone there are one hxmdred 
annual Conferences, viaited by twelve bishops. This church has 
more than twenty universities, of which some are distinguiahed 
schools of learning Boston University is one of the most recent and 
one of the ohief. The principal foreim missiona are in India, nbitm; 
and Japan. The Methodist Church South also has some influential 
umversities, p^cularly that at Nashville, and has missions, in 
particular in Japan and China, 

, Besides these Methodist Episcopal churches, with their total of 
8,858,000 church m^bers, there are two other churches which do 
not aaSome the naine at all, but are yet e^ntially Methodist in 
doctrine ahd^ discipline, not varying jh any iinportaut particulars 
from the'Euiscopat Methodism of , America, , Of these one is called 
the Unitsd-Bretbren, with 167,000 members, the other the Evan- 
gelical Asaooiatioii, with 118,000 members;^ 

Non'Mdsooptd Airienctmi rlhe hodiaa I'ndudftd und Af 

this head are chiefly secessions from the origihal stock of American 
Methodism, founded on principles ofdemocratio church government,’ 
analogous to those of the English Methodist secessions^ The only 

^ } The.Oert authority as to American Methodism fs Dr Ahel SteTCns’s mttorv< 
In; 6 vote. The statistics are given In the MHJiodtst Tear iook, New York, 1882. j 


considerable body, however, is the Methodist Protestant Church, 
with 126,000 members. The minor bodies, four in number, count 
altogether less than 60,000 members, the principal being the 
American "Wesleyan Chui’ch, with 26,000 members. 


HI. Other Methodist Bodies ih Britain. 


The bodies still to be noticed, while differing as tu 
pointe of church government, agree as to doctrine and 
in general as to the means of grace and as to inner spiritual 
fellowship with the parent “Connexion.” They all 
maintain class-meetings and love-feasts, have leaders’ 
meetings and quarterly meetings, and largely employ local 
preachers. 

The MetJioiist Nein OonneiBion was founded in 1797-98 by 
^exander Kilham, who died in 1798. Its general piinciples are 
indicated above. Its statistics for 1881 were as follows: — 183 
ministers and 27,770 members (including those on mission stations, 
besides 3882 on trial), and 74,744 Sunday scholars.® 

United Methodist Free Churches. — This organization in its original 
form must be identified with the Wesleyan Melodist Association 
of 1886. That body first absorbed into itself, in great part, the 
“Protestant Methoaists ” of 1828. It was afterwards greatly iu- 
creasod, and its or^nization in some points modified, when a large 
number of the seceders from the parent Connejcion in 1860-52 joined 
its ranks. The main body of its Conference does not consist, like that 
of the New Connexion, of an equal number of circuit ministers and 
elected circuit lay delegates, but of di-cuit delegates, whether 
ministerial or lay, elected without any respect to office, ministerial 
or other. Its circuits also are independent of the conti-ol of the 
Conference. The Connexional bond, accordingly, in tliis denomina- 
tion is weak, and the itinemney is not univeraal or unifonn in its 
rules or its operation. The amalgamation between the Wesleyan 
Metliodist Association and the “ Wesleyan Methodist Refonnera ” 
of 1860 took place in 1867. At that time the combined churches 
numbered 41,000. At present (1881-82) they number 72,839, in- 
cluding 7772 members on the mission stations, besides 7824 on trial. 
The number of ministers is 892, with 40 retired or “ supeniumerary” 
minis ters. The number of Sunday scholars is 190,957.® 

MmiMm Methodism. — In this earnest and hard-working denomi- 
nation the ministers, of whom some are women, are very lite^ly 
“the servants of all." The Conference is composed, in addition to 
twelve permanent members, of four membors appointed by the pre- 
ceding Conference, and of delq^tes from distiiot meetings, The 
principle of proportion is that tiiere should be two laymen to one 
minister or “ travellmg preacher," and tlie “ travelling preadhers " 
have no pastoral prero^tive whatever. The Conference is supreme, 
and tiie Connexional bond is strong. This body was founded by 
Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, local preachers wbo were 
separated from the Wesleyan Connexion, the fomer in 1808, the 
latter in 1810, because of their violation of Conference regulations 
as to ^mp meetings and other questions of order. The Conference 
had, in 1807, pronounced its judgment against camp meetings, 
which had been inti'oduced into the country from Amenca, whereas 
Bourne and Clowes were determined to hold such meetings. 
Founded thus by zealous and " irregular ” lay preachers, “ Piimi- 
tive” Methodism, as the resulting now body called itself, bears still 
in ite organization, its spirit, and its customs strong traces of its 
origin. It has been a very successful bodjf, aiming simply at doing 
evangelistic work, and is now numerous and powerful, numbering 
among its ministers, not only many useful preachera, but some of 
markoi originalily and power and also oi superior cultivation. 
There has for many years past, if not from the beginning, been a 
very friendly feeling between the old Wesleyan Connexion and the 
Frimitlve Methodists. Its latest statistics (1881-2) show 1149 
travelling preachers, 186,812 members, and 883,860 Sunday 
scholars.* 

Bible Ohristitms. — ^The Primitive Methodists sprang up in the 
midland counties, the Bible Christians in Cornwall.. These closely 
resemble the “Primitives" in their character and spii’it. Their 
fonnder was a Cornish local preacher called O’Biyan, Hence the 
Connexion is often known as the Bryanites, and Cornish emigi'ants 
have propagated this denomination widely in the colonies. The 
Conference is composed of ten supmntendents of districts, the 
president and secretary of the preceding Conference,- lay delegates, 
one -from each district meeting, and as many, of the’ travelling ’ 
preachers as are allowed by their respective mstrict meetings to 
attend. In general it may be said -that the ministerial and lay 
members of the Conference are about equal in number. The returns 
for 1881-82 showed in England (chiefly the west and south of Eng- 


* See JubVee VoJwne cf iHe Jfeui Oamexion j also the ffeneral RvJet and the 
Mbwiea ^ Conference, 1881, nnhllahed at the New Connexion Book-Room. 

8 See Fomikitton DeeA cf the United, Methodist Free Chitreha: also Minute 
of Conference, 1881, 118 SaltehM’y Square, 

* See John Pette, BisttnH of the Frimitive Methodist Oonnsxioni also Minutes' 

" ' a Sutton Street. London. E. - ’ . 


of Conference, 1881, 0 S 
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-land) and in tlie Channel Islands 186 itinerant preacHers, 21,209 
members (besides 690 on trial), and 86,E36 Sunday scholars. In 
Canada the number of members vras 6652, and in Australia and 
Few Zealand 8671.’^ 

The JVesUyan Reform Union is an aggregate of local Methodist 
secession churches, loosely held together by a Conference, and is 
•one of the results of the great Methodist disraption of 1861-62. 
The returns for 1.831-82 showed 18 ministers and 7728 members. 

CEcumeniccd Methodist Conference . — This Conference was held in 
City Road Chapel, Loudon, in September 1881. Representatives 
were present from all the Methodist bodies throughout the Avorld, 
and it was estimated that these rejiresented not less than 6,000,000 
of members and 20,000,000 of population, l^ilst in church 
organization these bodies differed, as has been sho\vn above, in 
'doctrine and in respect of their pm-ely spiritual discipliQe and 
means of grace, they were all agreed in piincipM matters. The 
Confei-enee was entirely practical in character. The object was to 
promote zeal and union among the constituent bodies as to all 
practical points of Christian sympathy and acti^'ity, at home and 
abroad, and especially as to home mission work, general philan- 
thropy, Christian education, and a Christian use of the press. There 
were 400 representatives present from the Methodist bodies in aU 
parts of the world.® 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. — Between the Methodism of Wales 
and that of England there was never any other than incidental 
■connexion. Indeed, although the name of the Walsh movement 
was borrowed from the En^ish, not only was Welsh Methodism 
quite independent in its origin, but in reality its beginning, as an 
■evangelical, movement, was earlier than that of EngKrti Methodism. 
From Wesleyan Methodism, fuithermore, Welsh Methodism was 
throughout distinguished l>y the fact that it was Calvinistic in its 
doctrine. For some years whitefleld’s name was placed by the 
leaders of Welsh Methodism at the head of their movement, hut 
the connexion was not at any time much more than nominal, 
AVhitefield being, indeed, too often and too long together in 
A.merica to exercise any real presidency over the Mettiodism of the 
Principality. 

Distinction, however, must he made between Welsh Methodism 
-as an evangelistic movement and as an organization. In its later 
and distinctiy organized fonn, its main elemeu-ts date from 1811, 
while the actual unity and the final consolidation of the organization 
date from so recent a period as 1864. At that date we find the 
Calvinistic Methodism of North and of South Wales for the first 
time united in a common organization and government, and brought 
under the supreme control of one “ Geuei-m Assembly. " 

The spirit^l awakening fi’om which Welsh Calvinistic Method- 
ism derived its earliest inspiration and impulse began iu 1735 and 
1736, almost contemporaneously and quite independently, in three 
different counties of South Wales. Howell Harris, a gentleman of 
some position, horn and bred at Trevecca iu the parish of Talgarth, 
county of Brecon, is the most prominent name connected with early 
Welsh Methodism. BLia first strong religious eon-rietions and im- 
pulses date from 1735. He was sent to Ojobrd iu the autumn of that 
year to “ cure him of his fanaticism,” but remained only one term. 
On his return to Wales he began to exhort and preeich in private 
houses aud in such buildings as be could obtain the use of, being then 
and throughout his life a simide layman. Of learning or theology 
ho had hut little; but he was an extemporary preacher of prodMoos 
vehemence, and often of overwhelming power and pathos, while 
Harris was thus ijreaching in the county of Brecon, Daniel Row- 
lands had been spmtually awakened at Llangeitho in Card^nshire, 
the two men knowing nothing whatever of each other. Rowlands 
was an ordained clergyman, of some learning and of great 
eloquence. He was a pul^nt orator, and carefully prepared bis 
powerful discourses. In Pembrokeshire, again, iu that same year 
1786-36, Howell Davies began to preacb the ^me doctrine in the 
same spirit as the otlier two preachers, and with effects scarcely, if 
at all, less remarkable. The work thus begun in three distinct 
centres within the space of one year was in strict connexion with 
the Established Church, and so continued to be throughout the 
last oentmy. These single-minded preachers puranod their work 
iu Wales knowing nothing of the parallel work which Whitefield 
had just begun m England. Iu 1788, however, Whitefield, in 
the west of JEugland, heard of Howell Hands, and in that year 
the two revival^ts met in Cardiff. In 1739 Howell Hands had 
begun to extend his preaching tours far an<l wide, visiting not 
only South hut North Wales, and, wherever he went, founding 
religious societies in connexion with the Church of England, of a 
character resembling those called Dr Woodward’s societies, which 
liad long bean in exmtence throughout England, the chief difference 
being that the Welsh societies were “evangelical,” Calvinistic, 
and' revivalist. It was in the same year that Wesley founded 
his society in England. , In 1742 the clergymen connected with 

1 See Bfble Ohi'isUan 18(16 ; Minutes of Conference, 1881, 

Bjnk-Kooin, 20 Fateruoater lUm. 

s See Proceedings of Fint MATudiS OBcumaiical Conference, Wealeyan Beot- 
Boom, Clly Road. 


the Welsh movement wera ten in number, and there were labour- 
ing in concert with these forty lay “ exhorters,” as tliey -were 
called. In that year the first “association” of Welsh Cahinistic 
Methodists was held at Waterford or Watford, in Glamorganshire. 
Whitefield consented to preside, aud joiued his preaching to 
that of the Welsh evangelists. The first Calvinistic Idethodist 
Conference was held at Waterford, under Whitefield’s presidency, 
on January 6, 1743, eighteen months earlier than Wesley’s fii-st 
Conference. For a short time the Cal-rinistic Methodism of Wales 
was linked to that of England. After 1748, however, AVhitefield 
ceased to act as in any sense the official head of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of England, and their organization, alwaju loose, was 
gradually dissolved. 

There was no Wesley in Welsh ^lethodism, and accordingly there 
was no orranic unity among the societies of earlier Welsh Method- 
ism. Each local society was under the care of an “ exhorter,” an 
unpaid layman. A number of these local societies were grouped 
together into a district, over which an “ overseer ” had charge. He 
also was usually an unpaid layman, although exercising many of 
the functions of a spiritual pastor. Sometimes, however, as in the 
case of Rowlands, he was a parish elergjnnan. The societies 
attended their parish churches and there received the sacraments. 
The meeting- or preaching-houses for the societies were vaguely 
called “houses for reb’gious purposes.” 

In 1751 Howell Hania ceased to itinerate and retired to Trevecca. 
From this time his leadership iu the Methodist movement seems to 
have come to an end, and the movement languished for many years 
after. Not till 1762 is any “ revival ” chronicled. In 1763 Row- 
lands was obliged to quit his curacy at Llanaeitho and leave the 
Esteblisbed Church. His people built him a chapel. He thus, after 
1763, became a Dissenting minister ; and, retaining his fame and 
much of his power to the end of his course, be died m 1790. 

Fifty years had now paMed since the first smieties of Welsh 
Methodism had been established by Howell Harris, and the move- 
ment, instead of having grown to strength and maturity, appeared 
to have spent its force, Mmost in all directions, at least so for as 
any outward signs could show. But the Rev. Thomas Charles 
of Bala was to be one of the chief means of reviving it. He, like 
the earlier Methodists, was a churchman; he had taken his degree 
at Oxford and served a curacy in Somersetshire. The doora of tl e 
Established Church having 'been closed against him because of his 
style of preaching, he joined the Welsh Methodists in 1785, and 
his first sphere of marked influence was in North Wales. In 1791 
he took a leading part in a great revival of which Bala was tlie 
centre. Prom this period may be dated the second spring of Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodism, from which its later successes were to grow. 
Charles zealously and successfully promoted the establishment of 
“circulating schools” and of Sab'Bath schools. He was, in fact, 
the soul of me great Christian educating movement in Wales which 
began in the last decade of the 18tb century; and it was through 
his earnest zeal in seeking to provide Bibles for his Welsh schools, 
especially the Sunday schools, that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was establisJied. Though Methodism came then to be 
effectually rooted in the soil of the Principality, it was not till 
1811 that tho Welsh Calvinists took that step in the direction of 
eccl^iastical independence which the English Wealeyans had taken 
sixteen years before by calling their preachers to the oflScial position 
of pastors and ordaining them to administer the sacraments. 

From 1790 till almost the present time the work of gradually 
moulding the constitution of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism has 
proceeded The “rules regarding the proper mode of eouductin" 
the quarterly association ” were dra-wn up by Charles and agreed 
upon in 1790. In 1801 the Order and Farm of Churdh Oovemimcnt 
and Rules of Discipline were published. In 1811, as has been 
shown, ministerial ordination was initiated. In 1823 the Con- 
fession of FaiHh was pTomulgated. And in 1864, as has been 
already mentioned, the first “ General Assembly ” was held, and 
the two associations of North and South Wales respectively were 
united into one body. The constitution is now a modified Pres- 
byterianism, each church managing its own affairs subject to 
successive appeal to the monthly meeting of the county and the 
quarterly association of the province, while the letter body may 
refer the decision to the annual General Assembly. 

The Welsh Methodists (or Welsh Presbytenans, as they are 
now often called) have two theological colleges, one at Bala and 
the o^er at Trevecca. They have mso a foreign missionary society, 
with missions in Brittany, among their congeners of ilie Celtic 
race, and in Bengal. 

In recent years this church has made great progress. In 1860 the 
number of membera was 58,678, in 1870 it was 92,735, and in 1880 
the returns show'ed 1174 churches, 118,979 communicants, 186,635 
Sunday scholai-s. The number of ministers is not officially given, 
but is estimated at 600. The North aud South Wales aasociationa 
are now also known as synods.® (J. BT. BL) 

a See W. WlUlams, WeUh Calvinistic Methodism, a Sktortcal Sketch-, The Life 
and Times of HoweU Harris ; Tyerman, Life of the Rev, Otorge Whitejteld ; The 
Diary oi’ihe Calvinistic Methodists, 1882. 
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METHODIUS, the apostle of the Slavs, was a native 
of Thessalonica, and was born about the year 825. His 
nationality is unknown, but most probably he was a 
Greecized Slav; the fa mily of which he was a member 
appears to have been one of considerable social distinction, 
and he Idmself had already attained high official rank in 
the government of Macedonia before he determined to 
abandon his secular career and embrace the monastic life. 
His younger brother Oonstantine (better known as Cyril, 
the name he adopted at Rome shortly before his death) 
had also distinguialied himself as a secular “philosopher” 
in Constantinople before he withdrew to the cloister and 
to sohtude. Constantine about 860 had been sent by the 
emperor Michael ITT. to the Khazars, in response to their 
request for a Christian teacher, hut had not remained long 
among them ; after his return to within the limits of the 
empire, his brother and he laboured for the instruction of 
the Slavonic or Slavonicized population, especially by 
means of translations of the Scripture lessons and the 
liturgical hooks used ia Christian worship. About the 
year 863, at the invitation of Eastislav, l^g of “Great 
Moravia,” who desired the Christianization of his subjects, 
but at the same time that they should be independent of 
the Germans, the two brothers went to his capital (its site 
is unknown), and, besides establishing a seminary for the 
education of priests, successfully occupied themselves in 
preaching in the vernacular and in diffusing their religious 
literature. After four years they seem to have received 
and accepted an invitation to Rome from Pope Nicholas 
I., who had just been engaged in his still extant corre- 
spondence with the newly converted Bulgarian king ; his 
death occurred before their arrival, but they were kindly 
received by his successor Hadrian II. Oonstantine died 
in Rome, but Methodius, after satisfying the pope of his 
orthodoxy and obedience, went back to his labours in 
“Moravia” as archbishop of Pannonia. His province 
appears to have been, roughly speaking, oo-extensive with 
the basins of the Raab, Drave, and Save, and thus to have 
included parts of what had previously belonged to the pro- 
vinces of Salzburg ondPassau. In 871 complaints on this 
account were made at Rome, nominally on behalf of the 
archbishop of Salzburg, but really in the interests of 
the German king and his Germanizing ally Swatopluk, 
Rostislav’s successor; they were not, however, immediately 
successful In 879, however, Meth odius was agaiu sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope John YiJI., after having declined 
to give up the practice of celebrating mass in the Slavonic 
tongue ; but, owing to the peculiar delicacy of the relations 
o| Rome with OonstentinpplO, and with -^e young church 
of Riilgai% the pope, contrary to aU expectation, ulti- 
mirtely decided in ^vcmr of a Slayonio Uturgy, and sent 
Methodius (880) back to his diocese with a sufEragan 
bishop, and with a letter of recommendation to Swatopluk. 
This suffragan, a German named Wiehing, Tinf ortunately 
proved quite ^e reverse of helpful to his metropolitan, 
and through Ids agency, especially after the death of John 
THL in 882, the closing years of the life of Methodius 
'W;ere embittered by continual ecclesiastical disputes, in the 
course of whicffi he is said to have laid Swatopluk and his 
suppbrtejte itoder the ban, and the realm under interdict, 
^e datt of jh^ death of Methodius is variously given; 
the.inost trustrwortiiiy tradition says' that it took place on 
April 6,^ 888. fie -was buried at •'Welehrad (probably 
Stuhlweissenbei^). The Greek Ghureh commemorates St 
Cyril on February Id and , St Methodius on May 11; in 
the Roman Churdi both are commemorated on Ifejch 9, 

. See Schafarik’s SUiwiaeh^ AiUrfhU'ineTi where the original 
authorities are fully referred tp, ■ The subject of the present notice 
is most ^bably not to he identifiai with the Methoefius, a painter 
and monk, who, according to a well-known l^ud, contorted. Boris 
Of Bulgaria by means of a picture of Ohiist’s second coming. , 


METHYL, a chemical term which until lately was used 
in two radically different senses, namely, as designating 
either the atom-group CHg, which in numberless chemical 
formulas figures as a “ radical ” (compare Chemistsy, vol. 
V. p. 562), or a gaseous substance of the same composition, 
wMch, however, nowadays is generally called “ dimethyl,” 
to distinguish it from the radical. A gas of the composi- 
tion and tile specific gravity (C2Hg -4- H^ = 1 5) corresponding 
to OgHfl can be produced in two principal ways, — first, 
by the decomposition of zinc-ethyl by water (Frankland) — 
Zn(CaHa)s-H20H . H-ZnCOHla-f-CaHjH ; 

and, secondly, by the electrolysis of acetate of potash 
solution (Kolbe), we have virtus^y 

20H8 . 000H«(GH8)a-h2C03 1+1^. 

+pole. I —polo. 

These two gases used to he distinguished as two different 
substances, — Erankland’s being looked upon as hydride of 
ethyl, CgHfi . H, Kolbe’s as “ real methyl ” (CH8)(CH8), 
until Schorlemmer proved their identity by showing that, 
both, when treated with chlorine, yield the same identical 
chloride of ethyl, C2H5 . OL This confirmed the now 
generally adopted notion that the radical ethyl itself is- 
nothing but methylo-methyl, HgC — CHg*, so that the. 
filling up of the gap* by an H must necessarily produce 
“hy^ide of ethyl” and “dimethyl” in one. The “true 
methyl ” which chemists used to dream of, and which, when 
treat^ with chlorine, would yield two CHgCl’s analogous- 
to HH + ClCl HOI + HCl, does not, and according to our 
present knowledge canno.t,. exist. A quasi apology for it is 
“mai^ ga^” CH., the principal component of the gas 
mixture which bubbles up from any marshy pond when its. 
mud is stirred up with a stick. It is always produced 
when vegetable matter decays in the presence of water, 
and in tiie relative or absolute absence of air. What 
everybody knows as “fire-damp” is nothing but a (neces- 
sarily explosive) mixture of air with impure marsh gas, 
produced in the constantly progressing metamorphosis of 
the coal deposits ; in certain districts stieams of marsh gas 
are issuing forth from cracks in the earth ; the “ holy fire ” 
of Baku is such a marsh-gas spring, which, having once 
caught fire by accident, continues burning to this day. 
Perfectly pure marsh gas can only be obtained from zinc- 
methyl, Zn(CHg)3, by its decomposition with water {vide 
supra) ; a nearly pure preparation is procurable by heating 
a mixture of acetate of potash or soda and caustic alkali to 
dull redness : — 

CHj . COORa -I- NaOH - NaoCOg + OHgH . 

Acetate, Carbonate. 

Marsh gas can be prepared synthetically by the action 
of bisulphide of carbon vapour and sulphurett^ hydrogen 
(both producible from their elements) on red-hot copper, 
CS2'4*2 HjS + 8 Cu = 4:(^S + OH 4 (Berthelot). A mixture 
of marsh gas and chlorine, when eaq)Osed to direct sunlight, 
explodes with formation of hydrochloric acid and char- 
coM. In diffuse daylight only part of the hydrogen is 
eliminated and “replaced” by its equivalent in chlorine, 
which in general leads to the formation of four bodies : 
CHgCl=CH4-i-Gl2~HCl, chloride of methyl; CHgClsj, 
chloride of methylene; OHOlg, chloroform; OOI4, tetra- 
.dhloride of carbon. Of these ■ several cbloromethanes, as- 
they are called, the first here interests us more than any 
of. ^e rest, because from it any other methyl compound 
can be produced by the substitution of the proper Mnd of 
radical for the d of. the CHgCL Thu^ for instance, we 
can convert it into methyl-alcohol by treating the chloride 
with aqueous caustic potash at 100“ 0. (Berthelot). This 
is a most important synthesis, because it is this methyl- 
alcohdl that, in practice, always serves as the starting 
point in the preparation of other methyl compounds. 

Metkpl-Al^hoL--r-Tba^ substance, in ordinary, practice, 
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is never made synthetically, but simply extracted from 
wood-spirit, a commercial substance which is produced 
industrially in the dry distillation of wood. The wood- 
spirit is contained in the aqueous portion of the tar pro- 
duced in this operation, along with acetic acid. To recover 
both, the tar-water is neutralized with lime and distilled, 
when the acetate remains, while the spirit distils over, 
along with a deal of water, which, however, is easily 
removed, as far as necessary, by rediatillation and rejection 
of the less volatile parts. The “crude” wood-spirit, as 
thus obtained, is not unlike in its general properties to 
ordinary spirit of wine, from which, however, it is easily 
distinguished by its abominable smell. The ordinary 
commercial article, besides a variable percentage of water, 
contains from 35 to 80 per cent, of methyl-dcohol ; the 
rest consists chiefly of acetone, but besides includes 
dimethyl-acetal, C 2 B[ 4 (OCH 3 ) 2 , acetate of methyl, and 
numerous other minor components. In Great Britain 
large quantities of wood-spirit are used for the making 
of me&ylated spirit, a mixture of ordinary spirit of wine 
with one-ninth’ of its volume of wood-spirit, which is 
allowed to be sold duty free for the preparation of 
varnishes, and for other industrial purposes, lii former 
times, here as elsewhere, wood-spirit itself used to be 
employed as a cheap substitute for spiritus vini ; but this 
is no longer so, since the aniline-colour indostiy has created 
a large demand for pure methyl-alcohoL Hence in some 
Continental works Ihe wood-spirit, instead of being sent 
out as such, is being worked up for its components, by the 
following sequence of operations : — (1) dehydration by 
limej (2) heating, rmder an inverted condenser, witib 
caustic soda, to convert the acetate into hydrate of methyl ; 
(3) destruction of the bad smells by mild oxidation ; (4) 
^stillation in a kind of 00363^^8 still, whereby it is split 
up into approximately pure alcohol, acetone, and “ tails.” 

The new indostry led to the inyention of the following technical 
methods for the determination, in a given spirit, of the percentages 
of real methyl-alcohol and of acetone. 

The alcohol is determined by saturating 6 c.c. of the spirit with 
hydriodic acid (volatilization of alcohol and iodide of methyl being 
avoided by means of a cold-water bath and an inverted condenser), 
and ihe product poured into water. Iodide of methyl separates 
out as a heavy oil, which is measured as it is. According to direct 
trials 6 c.c. of pure methyl-alcohol yields 7 '46 c.o. of crude iodide 
(Krell, Kramer and Grodzky). 

For the determination of the acetone the following reagents are 
required (Kramer) (1) a solution of iodine, prepared by dissolv- 
ing Ij— 264 grammes of iodine, by means of (say) 600 grammes 
of iodide of potassium, in water, and dilutinc to 1 litre ; (2) a 
solution of caustic soda coutaining twice (ITaOH) grammes per litre ; 
(8) alcohol-free ether. Ten c.c. of the soda are placed in a gra- 
duated cylinder and mixed intimately, first with 1 c.c. of the spirit, 
-^en with 6 c.c. of the iodine solution. Iodoform separates out (if 
acetone is present) in minute yellow crystal plates j this product is 
“shaken out” hy means of 10 c.c, of ether, and determined by 
evaporating an aliquot part of the ethereal layer in a taxed watch- 

t lass to dryness and weighing the residue. CsHgO yields CHI3; 
ence 1 part of iodoform indicates 0'28 parts of acetone. 

The formula of methyl-alcohol and its true chemical 
character were correctly ascertained by Dumaa and P61igot 
as early as 1834 ; yqt pure methyl-alcohol may be said to 
have been an unknown substance until 1852, when Wohler 
taught us to prepare it, by first extracting the CHg of the 
OHgOH in the wood-spirit as oxalate of methyl, and then 
decomposing tiie (purified) oxalate with water. 

The most convenient raw material to use nowadays is the 
commercial “pure” alcohol; if wood-spirit is employed it had 
bettor first be purified by distillation over caustic soda {vide supra). 
The formation of the oxalate then is heat eflfected (according to 
Alexander Watt) as follows : — 600 grammes of oxalio acid crystals 
are mixed with 200 c.c. of oil of vitriol ; then 600 c.c, of the 
spirit are added, the whole kept for a time at 80° C., and then 
allowed to stand cold for twenty-four hours. 

The large crop of oxalate crystals— -partly (08^3)30304, partly 
OHg . H . O2O4 — separated from the liquor hy pressure and subse- 


quent drying over vitriol, and then decomposed hy distillation with 
water. 

The aqueous alcohol thus obtained is dehydrated by the AVtll- 
known methods used in the preparation of ordinary absolute alcohol. 

According to Kramer, a purer preparation than "Wcihler’s is 
obtained by extracting the methyl as formiate instead of as oxalate, 
which is easily effected by digesting the wood-spirit with a formic 
acid of 1 '22 specific gravity, and purifying the formic ether hy 
fractional distillation. This ether boils at 32°, the oxalate at 161'" 
0 ., hence a proper combination of the two methods should be 
infinitely superior to either. What now follows must, in general, he 
understood to refer to Wohler’s preparation. 

Pure methyl-alcohol is a colourless liquid similax in its 
general properties, in its behaviour to other chemically 
inert liquids, and in its action as a solvent to ordinarj 
absolute alcohol, from which, however, it differs by the 
entire absence from it of all spirituous odour, A pre- 
paration which smells of wood-spirit may be condemned 
at once as impure. According to H. Kopp, its specific 
gravity is 0*8142 at 0° C. and 0*7997 at 16‘’*4. If the 
volume at f he Y, then (from 0° to 61°) 

V-»l-f0001134^-M-364 X 10-8^3 -f 8*741 X 10-9«». 

The boiling point is 64“*6 to 65“*2. The tension-curve was 
determined by Kegnault and by Landolt ; but the results 
of the two observers do not agree except (approximately) 
at P = 760 mm. Methyl-alcohol has quite a characteristic 
tendency to “hump ” badly on distillation, which, however,, 
can he prevented hy addition of a small fragment of tin- 
sodium, which produces a feeble but sufScient current of 
hydrogen. Its specific heat is *6 7 1 3 j latent heat of vapour, 
26*4 ; combustion heat, 6307 per unit weight (Favre and 
Silhermann). The refractive index for the D (sodium) 
ray is 1*3379 ± *0013 for 10“ 5“ C. (Dale and Gladstone). 

Methyl-alcohol mixes with water in all proportions with 
contraction. 

Since WcJhler’s discovery a table for the specific gravities of 
aqueous methyl-alcohols has been constmoted experimentally by 
A Dapr4 ; but unfortunately bis alcohol boiled at 58° *7, and con- 
sequently must have been something different from what generally 
goes by this name. 

In its chemical reactions methyl-alcohol, CHg . OH, is 
very similar to ordinary (ethyl) dcohol, C^Hg . OH, and 
consequently, in the same sense as the latter, analogous to 
water, H . OH. Thus, for instance, metallic sodium and 
potassium dissolve in either alcohol with evolution of 
%drogen and formation of ethylates or methylates of the 
alkali metals. Hxample — 

CHgOH-fNa^CHs. OhTa+iHa. 

The two methylates crystallize from the solution with 
crystal-alcohol, which can be driven off in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen by heat, without decomposition of the salts 
themselves. Water at once decomposes them into caustic 
alkali and alcohol, CHg . ONa -4- H . OH = NaOH -h CHgOEL 
Yet the reverse reaction takes place when the alcohol is 
treated with a large excess of caustic sodau 

The action of acids on methyl-alcohol is in general 
quite analogous to that on, for instance, caustic sod^ with 
tiiis important difference, however, that what in the case 
of NaHO goes on so readily in aqueous solutions with 
CHg . OH succeeds only under circumstances precluding 
ihe accumnlation of water. In these circumstances we 
have, for instance, 

(1) CI H-fOE. CHg^HjO-j-Ol. CHs ; 

(2) (038303)8 + 08 . CHg-BaO + OaEsOj . OH, ; 

Acetic acid. Acetic ether 

and so on with aU monobasic acids. A dibasic acid YFtTf 
may act as (X)H 2 or. as (XH) . H ; thus, for instance, 

(8) (03048)8 + 08. CBj-HaO+CaOi. HCHg ; 

Oxalic acid. ilethyl oxalic add. 

(4) (Ca04)Ha+20H. CEg -2830 + 030*. (083)3; 

SfethTi oxalate. 
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A tribasic acid forms two methyl acids and one neutral 
•efclier ; we liave, for instance, 

.(5) (IVom PO,Ha); PO^(aH3)H, ; PO,(OH,)aH j PO,(CH3)8. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that 
rwhether, for instance 3 and 4), the monometliyl or 
the dimethyl compound is formed depends on the quantity 
of methyl-alcohol employed per unit of acid. This depends 
;far more largely on other conditions, as will be illustrated 
in next paragraph. The methyl-salts of oxygen acids are 
.called esters, in opposition to the chloride, bromide, iodide, 
rsiilphide, and oxide, which are set apart as ethers. Broadly 
speaking, ethera are not, while esters are, readily decom- 
posed by wrater into their cogenersj but the nitrate 
GHg . NOj behaves in this respect like an ether. 

Action with SvZ^km'ic Add. — ^Methyl-alcohol mixes with 
oil of vitriol with considerable evolution of heat and (always 
only partial) conversion of the two ingredients into methyl- 
sulphuric add. Equal volumes of. acid and alcohol give 
a good yield. To prepare pure methyl sulphates, dilute 
the mixture largely with water, avoiding elevation of 
temperature (which would regenerate the ingredients), and 
saturate with carbonate of baryta. Filter off the sulphate 
of baryta to obtain a solution of the pure methyl sulphate 
SO4 . CHg - ba (where ba = ^Ba = 1 eq.), from which this 
salt is easily obtained in crystals. From the baryta salt 
any other methyl sulphate is readily obtained by double 
decomposition with a solution of the respective sulphate ; 
the acid itself, for instance, by means of sulphuric acid. 
.\t higher temperatures the reaction between vitriol and 
tnethyl-alcofaol results in the formation -of methyl-ether, 
[CH2)30, or of normal sulphate of methyl, (CHg)^04. 
rhe ether is a gas condensa.hl6 into a liquid which, under 
pressure of one atmosphere,' boils at - 21" 0. 

The gas dissolves in about one thirt^-Sfveuth of its volume of 
water ; far more largely in alcohol and in ether; most abundantly 
in oil of vitriol, Amtell disaolrea about six Jmudred times its 
uobime of Tnethyl-ether gas, thus aEFonling a very handy nu-ai.i 
For storing np the gas for use. The solution needs only be diluted 
with its own volume of water to be broken ixp into its components 
{■Kilenmeyer). 

Liquefied oxide of methyl is now being produced on the 
manufacturing scale, and sold as a powerful refrigerating, 
agent. One part of sulphuric acid is mixed wdth a little 
over one part of dehydrated wood-spirit, and the mixture 
heated to 125“ to 128“ C. (130° being cauefully avoided), 
when, methyl-ether goes off. "When the mixture is 
exhausted, more wood-spirit is added to the residue so as 
to. re-^Btablish the original specific gravity (of 1'29), and 
the luting resumed, which again furnishes a supply of 
the. and ap on., This prpyes that the process is not, as 
used ±0 be supposed, one of mere dehydration, but a cycle 
of reactions analogous to those in the ordinary process of 
etherification, as ^own by the equations r — 

( 1 ) SOiHa-f- CHjOH-SO*. ECHa-l-HaO . 

(2) SO 4 . H . CH 3 -I- H. 0 , CHs-SOiHH + CFIg . 0 . CHa . 

The este, 804(0113), though obtainable' by distillation of the 

alcohol witb, 10 parts of vitriol, is nmre conveiiieiitly ]»repi>re(l from 

S ure Tuethyl-sulphuric acid by distillation in vncmlni at 130‘’-140'’ 

; thiia: -^ 23040113 . H^SO^Hn + SO/CHjlj. It is a colonrlesa 
liquid, sMolling like peppermint, specific gravity 1 -827 at 18® ; it 
bdla at IST to l88'’,0. 

Ghloridc cf ^ethyl^ C^gCl, readily produced by the action 
of hydrochloric acid g;as arid hot methyl-alcohol (preferably 
in the presence of chloride of zinc as' an auxiliaty dehy- 
drator), is a gas which, under ordinary pressiu-e, condenses 
into a liquid at - 93“ The gas^ at ordinary temperatures 
[though very readily soluble in al^hol), ,is Pnly .sparingly 
ibsorbed by water, which, howev^, at 6“ unites with it 
rito a solid hydrate. . Condensed iriethyl chloride has 
secome an article of commerce, being l^gely produced 
spm trimethylamine {vide mfra) and irsed as a powerful 
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frigorific agent, as well as for the extraction of perfumes 
from flowers. Eegarding nitrite of methyl, NO — 0 — CHg, 
its interesting isomeride nitromethane, OjN — CHg, and 
nitrate of methyl, NOaCHg, we must refer to the hand- 
books of organic chemistry. 

Iodide of Tnethyl, CB!g, is obtained by distilling methyl- 
alcohol with hydxiodic acid, which latter is best produced 
off-hand by ad^tion to the alcohol of iodine and amorphous 
phosphorus. It is a colourless liquid of 2’269 specific 
•gravity, boiling at 42“*5 0., insoluble in water. 

Organic Methyl-JEsters . — The more volatile ones are in 
general easily obtained by distillation of the respective 
acid with methyl-alcohol, or with methyl-alcohol and oil 
of vitriol (virtually SO4 . H . CHg) ; the less volatile 
ones more conveniently by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into a methyl-alcoholic solution of the acid. We have no 
space for the individual substances; but the salicylate 
C7H5O3 . CHo may just be named as being the principal 
component of the essential oil of Gaidthej'ia pi'ocumlens 
(wintergreen oil). 

Methylamines . — The general result of the action of 
ammonia on an ester is the formation of alcohol and acid 
amide. Example — 

(CaH*0)- b-CHs-t-HNHg-CHg . OH -f C^HgO . NH 3 . 

Acetate of methyl. Acetaiuide, 

With iodide of methyl this reaction is an obvious im- 
possibility ; what really takes place (as A. W. Hofmann 
has shown for this and all analogous cases) is that the 
iodide unites with the ammonia into the HI compound 
BG[ . NHgCHg of a base NHgC^, which can be separated 
from the acid by distillation with caustic potash, and when 
thus liberated presents itself as a gas surprisingly simtiar 
(almost to identity) to ammonia. The analogy extends to 
the action on iodide of methyl, which, in the cose of methyl- 
amine, NHgCHg, leads to the formation of dimethylanaine, 
NH ^CHg)2 ; and from the latter again trimethylamine, 
ii(CBL3)8, can be prepared by a simple repetition of the 
operation. These three amines are closely analogous in 
their chemical character to ammonia, the points of differ- 
ence becoming the more marked the greater the number of 
(GHg)'s in the molecule. Trimethylamine, ha-ving lost all 
its ammonia-hydrogen, cannot possibly act upon iodide of 
methyl like its analogues. What it really does is to unite 
with the iodide into “iodide of tetramethyl-ammonium,” 
I.N(CIl3)4, analogous to iodide of ammonium, INH4, we 
should say, if it were not the reverse, because the organic 
iodide (unlike its prototype, which is an ammonium 
compouncl only in theory), when treated with moist oxide 
of silver (virtually with AgOH^, really does yield a solution 
of a true analogue of caustic potash in the shape of 
hydroxide of tetramethyl-ammonium, N(CH3)4. OH. 

In regard to the actual preparation of these several 
bodies, which is not so simple as might appear from oiur 
exposition 0! their mutual rdations, we must refer to the 
handbooks of organic chemistry. But we must not omit 
to state that trimethylamine, which only the other day 
was never seen outside a, chemical museum, is now being 
manufactured on a large scale, and'promises to play an 
important part in industrial chemistry. The waste liquors 
obtained iu the distillation of ^cohol from fermented beet- 
root molasses serve as a raw material for its preparation. 

I These liquors,’ when evaporated, to dryness and subjected 
j to d^ distillation, yield, besides tar and gases, an aqueous 
I liquid containing large q-uantities of ammonia, acetonitrile, 

: methyl-alcohol, and trimethylamine. This liquor is neutral- 
med with sulphuric acid, and distilled, when the nitrile 
and the methyl-Mcohol distil- over, to be recovered by 
proper methods. From the mixed solution of the sulphates 
of ammonia and trimethylamine the former is separated 
out as far as possible by crystallization ; the motlier-liquor 
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is distilled witli lime j the volatile bases are absorbed in 
hydrochloric acid ; the hydrochloric solution is evaporated; 
and the sal-ammoniac which comes out at first is, as far as 
possible, fished out. The last mother-hquor is evaporated 
to dryness, and in this form represents commercial 
trimethylamiue hydrochlorate. It is this product which 
serves for the preparation of methyl chloride supm), 
the process being founded upon the fact that a concentrated 
solution of the ^t, when heated, breaks up 3HC1 . N(GH8)3 
into 2N(CH3)3 of free trimethylamine+ . GHaHCl of 
hydrochlorate of monomethylamine and 2CH3CI of methyl 
chloride. 

These processes are being carried out industrially by 
Vincent in France. But t.bia base trimethylamiue seems 
destined to do more than provide ua with a new refrigerat- 
ing agent. The attempt has been made — ^it would appear, 
with success — to utilize it for the preparation of pure 
carbonate of potash from native chloride of potassium, 
just as ordinary ammonia, in the famous ammonia-soda 
process, serves for the conversion of common salt into soda- 
ash. 

Methyl Cyanides, — There ai-e two diatinet bodies which, by com- 
position and by synthesis, are both CH3+ITC; they are named 

acetomtiile ” (formerly colled simply cyanide of methyl) and 
isoeyaniJe of methyl or methylcarbamine respectively. 

Acetonitrile was discovered by Dumas in 1847. It may be pre- 
pared by the distillation of a mixture of metbylsulphate and of 
cyanide of potassium ; but is obtained more easily and in a purer 
state by distilliug acetemide with phosphoric anhydride. Acetate 
of ammonia may be used instead of the amide, but it does not work 
80 well. 

CHg . CO . 0(NH4) CHg . CO . (NHj) CH. . CN 
Acetate of NHs Acetamide Nitiile 

-A (say). -A-HjO, — A-2H,0. 

It is a colourless liquid of a pungent aromatic odour, with specific 
gravity ‘806 at 0", and boils at 82" C. When heated with aqueous 
potash (at the wrong end of a condenser) it breaks up with for- 
mation of ammonia and acetate of potash.. Whence we conclude 
that the methyl is combined more directly with the carbon of the 
cyanogen, thus : 

N { O=0Hi} + 2HaO - K Hs + OHj . COOH . 

Acetic acid. 

This conclusion is supported by the action on the nitrile of nascent 
hydi’ogen, which leads to the formation of ethylamine, thus (Men- 

NC— CHa -h 4H -HcF-CHsCHg. 

JEtliylamlne. 

In either case we pass from a monocarbon to a dicarbon body, 
virtually from methyl to ethyl aloohoL 

The isocyanide is prepared by beating iodide of methyl with 
cyanide of silver (CHgl ; 2lTCAg) and ether in a sealed-up tube to 
180® to 140®, to produce the ciystalline body .i^NC-(-lTCt5Hj(and 
Agl). The double cyanide, when distilled with some water and 
cyanide of potassium, breaks up into its components, — the NCAg 
forming (NC)aAgK ; and the cyanide of metb^ distils over. It is a 
colourless liquid, characteiized by quite an unbearably irritating and 
sickening smell. The specific gravity is '766 at 14®, the boiling point 
69° C. _ It combines with hydrochloric acid into a c^stalline salt 
which is readily decomposed by water into metbylamine and formic 
acid. Whence we conclude that in this ease the cyanogen is tied 
to the methyl by its nitrogen ; thus : — 

0{N— CHs}-I- 2H80-H. COOH-l-NHa. CHg. 

Formic add. Hetliylainlne. 

The methyl here remains methyl, beiug separated by an N from the 
cyanogen-carbon, which latter passes into ronnic acid. 

We must not close this section without at least referring to 
the m^hylpTtospMnes, as being n set of bodies related to FH, 
(phosphine) as the methylamines are to NHs (ammonia), and similar 
to these in their chemical chai'acter, in so far as they are bases. 
The points of difference- between the two series are of pretty much 
the same sense as those between the two prototypes. Thus, for 
instance, while trimethylamine N(0Hj)8 is a strong base, but inert 
to oxygen gas, trimethylpbosphine is a relatively feeble base, 
but in contw.t with air greedily absorbs oxygen with formation of 
an oxide P{0H8)80, the like of which in the nitrogen series has no 
existence. 

Sulphur Compounds of Methyl . — Substances analogoms to methyl- 
alcohol and methyl-ether respectively can be obtained by the dis- 
tillation of methyl sulphate of potassium with strong solutions of 
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the potassium sulphides KHS and K^S respectively. Tlie body 
CH3. SH is known as methyl -mercaptane, the other (CHaljS as 
sulphide of methyl. Both are very volatile stinking liquids. 
Sulphide of methyl claims a special interest as being the starting 
point for the preparation of an important class of bodies called 
trymethsrl 8ul])liine compounds. The sulphide (CHalgS readily 
unites with the iodide CH3I into c^stals of iodide of trimethyL 
sulphme, (CH3)gS . I, a substance which is closely analogous in its. 
chemical character to the iodide of tetramethyl-ammonium. Moist 
oxide of silver, for instance, converts it into a strongly basic hydrate, 
which in its avidity for acids almost beats its analogon 
in the nitrogen family. An investigation of its salts was publi^ed 
by Crum Brown and Blaikie. 

Methyl Arsenides. — Arseniferous bases constituted like mono- or 
^-metbylamine (bodies such as AsHgCHs, analogous to N'Ha . CHs) 
do not seem to exist What w'e do know of arc— (1) a trimethj'I- 
araine and the iodide and the hydroxide of tetramethylarsonium, 
■^CH3).T, and As^CHsl^OH, — bodies discovered by 
Cabours and Riche ; (2) a whole series of monometbylic bodies^ 
■AAfCHalXa (where X— Cl, Br, orX3=0,S), discovered by Raeyerin 
18.57 ; (S) thekakodyle compounds, a series of bodies, As(CH8)3. X 
or As(CH 3)^X3, which were discovered and investigated by R, Bunsen 
in 1842. Tbia great investigation marks an epoch in the history of 
organic chemistry, and our article would not be complete without at 
least a short summary of its results. Bunsen started in his investiga- 
tion with a liquid wliieh had been obtained by Cadet as early as 1760, 
by the drv distillation of equal parts of white arsenic and anhydrous 
acetate of potash, and which nobody cared to investigate becauae- 
it emits fumes which have au indescribably sickening smell and an- 
intensily of poisonous action, compared with which that of wliite 
arsenic it^li appears insignificant. It was reserved for Bunsen to> 
attack this awml snbstauce and force it to give an account of itself. 
According to Bunsen, Cadet’s liquid is substantially an oxide,. 
(AsC^HgkO, which has strongly basic properties, readily exchang- 
ing Its 0 for Cl^, &c. To obtain the pure substance, the liquor u 
distilled with corrosive sublimate and hydrochloric acid, which in 
the first instance yields the pure muriate of the base As(CH8)gCl, 
in the form of a liquid volatile above 100“ into vapours which take 
fire spontaneously in air. From this chloride of kakodyle the pure 
oxide is obtained by distillation with caustic potash. The pure 
oxide emits no fumes; its specific gravity is 1 '462 ; it boils near 
160°. A mixture of its vapour with air detonates at 60° C. From 
the chloride again, Bunsen obtained the free radical kakodyle, 
(A8C2H3)a, by treatment with metallic zinc in a special apparatus, 
BO constracted that all the several operatious involved could be 
carried out without bringing the contents in contact with air, — 
a necessary precaution, because kakodyle is a liquid which t^es 
fire in air spontaneously even at ordinary temperatures. Pure 
kakodyle is a heavy colourless liquid Wiling at about 170° 0,, and 
freezing at — 6°. When exposed to oxvgen or chlorine it suffers 
destructive combustion 5 but on slow access of air it is oxidized into 
its_ oxide, (A8C3H.)30, andkakodylio acid; with chlorine watecrit 
unites into the chloride which it came from ; it also unites directly 
with sulphur and other elements ; in short, it is exactly to kako- 
dyle compounds what potassinm is to pot^ and potash salts, 
“a true organic element,” os Bunsen hims elf put it. I’his dis- 
covery of Bunsen’s was greeted with an enthusiasm which it is 
difiiemt in these days to realize. With us now, a radical is- 
intrinsically a fiction ; it was different in 1842. By the isolation 
of kakodyle the “radical” notion suddenly rose from an unproved 
hypothesis to the rank, of a theory based on e:^riinent. Still,, 
however much our theoretical notions may shift, Bunsen’s research 
wiU stand as a piece of monumental scientific work. 

Kakodylic acid, As . O . (CHglg . OH, is most conveniently pre- 
pared from the oxide by addition of water and oxide of mcremx — 
HjO -h 2HgO supplying the Hg -I- Og required for 1 ( AsC^l^lgO . This 
is a crystalline mon^asic acid, soluble in water. Unlike the 
kakodylides of the As . Xj type, it has no smell, and is no very 
violent poison. It takes six grains of it to MU a rabbit 

Metallic Methides , — Examples of these are— Sb(CH3)g; Sb(CH8)Br 
Mg(CHs)a ; Zn(0H8)g ; Pb(Cfl8)4; A1(CH3)3 ; Sn(CHg)4 • To rive an 
idea of the cbemicm character of this interesting class of bodies we- 
eboose zinc-meCiyl as a representative example, and state briefly 
the chief points of its chemical history. This body was discovered by 
Frahkland in 1849. It is prepared by boilu^ iodide of methyl oven 
granukted zinc in a flask connected with an inverted condenser, and 
so contrived otherwise that the contents are protected against acoessf 
of moisture and oxygen. Under these circumstances the two in' 
gredients gradually unite into a non-volatile and solid compound 
IZn . (OHg). When this body is heated with more of iodide of 
methyl, it undergoes decomposition, with formation of iodide of 
zinc and of dimethyl gas, I — Zn — CHg+OH^I— Znl^-tfCHglg, 
wMch reaction to some extent takes place unavoidably in the pre- 
paration of the rinc salt, however great an excess of metal may bo 
takem What survives needs only to be subjected to dry distillation 
(in the absence of air) to yield a distillate of zinc-methyl:— 
2I-Zn— OHg^Znlg + Zu(CH3)g. 
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Zinc-nietTiyl is a colourless liquid of 1 ’886 specific gravity at 10“'5, 
whicli boils at 46“ C. ; in contact with air it takes fire. • Water 
■decomposes it at once into hydrate of oxide of zinc and marsh gas, 
2n(CHs)3>=Zn(OH)3 + 2CH8H. Of other reactions the following 
may be named. (1 ) When digested with sodium, it yields a precipi- 
tate of metallic zinc, and a double compound of itself and sodium- 
methyl. This latter unites readily with carbonic acid into acetate 
of soda, hTaOHs + COa-CHfl— CO— ONa (Wanklyn). (2) With 
chloride of acetyl it forms acetone, Zn(CHa )2 + 2CH3. CO . Cl— 
ZnCl 2 + 2 CO(CH 8)3 (Freund). (3) Under somewhat different condi- 
tions, including the presence of an excess of Zn(CH 3 ) 2 , a compound 
is produced which with water, yields tertiary butyl-alcohol (Boutle- 
row): 

CO(CH3)3-i- Zn(CH8)3- C(CH8)3 . 0 . ZnCHa- A ; 

A-h2H. OH =Zn(OH)2-hCH4-hC(CH3)s-OH. 

Terflaiy alcohol. fVy. D.) 

METEONOME, an instrument ^o^ denoting the speed 
at which a musical composition is to be performed. Its 
invention is generally, but falsely, ascribed to Johann 
Kepomuk Maelzel, a native of Ratisbon (1772-1838). It 
consists of a pendulum swung on a pivot j below the pivot 
is a fixed weight, and above it is a sliding weight tihat 
regulates the velocity of the osciUations by the greater or leas 
distance from the pivot to which it is adjusted. The silent 
metronome is impelled by the touch, and ceases to beat 
when this impulse dies ; it has a scale of numbers marked 
on the pendulum, and the upper part of the sliding weight 
Is placed under that number which is to indicate the 
quickness of a stated note, as M.M, (Maelzel’s Metronome) 
C|=s 60, or • = 72, or • = 108, or the like. The number 60 

implies a second of time for each single oscillation of the 
pendulum, — numbers lower than this denoting slower, and 
higher .numbers quicker beats. The scale at first ex- 
tended from 50 to 160, but now ranges from 40 to 208. 
A more complicated metronome is impelled by clock-work, 
makes a ticking sound at each beat, and continues its action 
till the works mu down.} a still more intricate maobine 
has also a bell which is struck at the first of any number 
of heats willed by the person who regulates it, and so 
signifies the accent as weU as the time. 

The earliest instrument of the kind, a weighted pendtJum 
of variable length, is described in a paper by ^)ti6nne Louli6 
(Paris, 1696; Amsterdam, 1698). Attempts were also 
made by Enbrayg (1732) and Qabory (1771). Harrison, 
who gained the prize awarded by the English Government 
for h]s chronometer, published a description of an instm- 
ment for the purpose in 1775. Davaux (1784), Pelletier, 
Abel Burja (1790), and Weiske (also 1790) described 
their various experiments for measuring musical time. In 
181$ Gfottfried Weber, the composer, theorist, and essayist, 
propda^ a We^^ted ribbon graduate by inches or smaller 
divisions, which might ' be held or otherwise fixed at any 
desired lengtih, and would infallibly oscillate at the same 
speed so loiig as the impulse lasted ; this, the simplest, is 
also the surest, the moat, enduring, the most portable, and 
the cheapest- invention that has come before the world, 
and one can but ponder that it has not been universally 
accepted. Stbckel and Zmeskall produced each an instm- 
ment ; and Maelzel made some slight modification of that 
by the former, about the end of 1812, which he announced 
;as a new invention of his own, and exhibited from city to city 
oh the Continent It was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
in 1812 th^t .Wh>i^> a, mechanician of Amsterdam, devised 
a plan for reducing tike inconvenient length of all existing 
instruments, oh the principle of the double pendulum, rock- 
ing on both' sides of a cehtie and balanced by a fixed and a 
variable weight .He spent , three ypars in completing it, 
and it is deaciihed and commended in the a/ the 

NetherlamM Acadimy ofScimces, Au^t li-, 1815, - Maelzel 
•thereupon went to Amsterdam, saw Winkel ^d inspected 
I|a invention, and, recognizing its great superiority to what 
1» hilled his own, offered to buy all right and title to it. 
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Winkel refused, and so Maelzel constructed a copy of the 
instrument, to which he added nothing but the scale of 
numbers, took this copy to Paris, obtained a patent for it, 
and in 1816 establish^ there, in his own name, a manu- 
factory for metronomes. When the impostor revisited 
Amsterdam, the inventor instituted proceedings against 
him for his piracy, and the Academy of Sciences decided 
in WinkeTs favour, declaring that the graduated scale was 
the only point in which the instrument of Maelzel differed 
from his. Maelzel’s scale was needlessly and arbitrarily 
complicated, proceeding by twos from 40 to 60, by threes 
from 60 to 72, by fours from 72 to 120, by sixes from 120 
to 144, and by eights from 144 to 208. Dr Crotch con- 
structed a time-measurer, and Henry Smart (the violinist, 
and father of the composer of the same name) made another 
in 1821, both before that received as Maelzel’s was kno'wa 
in England. In 1882 James Mitchell, a Scotsman, made 
an ingenious amplification of the Maelzel clock-work, 
reducing to mechanical demonstration what formerly rested 
wholly on the feeliag of the performer. Although 
“ Maelzel’s metronome ” has univers^ acceptance, the silent 
metronome and still more Weber’s graduated ribbon are 
greatly to be preferred, for the clock-work of the other is 
liable to be out of order, and needs a nicety of regulation 
which is almost impossible ; for instance, when Sir George 
Smart had to mark the traditional times of the several 
pieces in the Dettingen Te Deum, he tested them by twelve 
metronomes, no two of which beat together. The value of 
the machine is exaggerated, for no living performer could 
execute a piece in unvaried time throughout, and no 
student could practise under the tyranny of its beat ; and 
conductors of music, nay, composers themselves, will give 
the same piece slightly slower or quicker on different 
occasions, according to the circumstances of performance. 

METSU, Gabriel, a Dutch painter of celebrity (bom 
in 1630, died after 1667), is one of the few artists of 
renown in Holland whose life has remained obscure. 
Houbraken, who eagerly collected anecdotes of painters 
in the 18th century, was xmahle to gather more from the 
gossip of his contemporaries than that, as early as 1658, 
Metsn, at the age of forty-three, submitted to a dangerous 
surgic^ operation. The inference drawn by superficial 
readers from this statement has been that death immediately 
ensued. A more careful perusal would have sho-wu that 
Houbraken knew that Metsu had given lessons to De 
Musscher in 1666, Local records now reveal that Gabriel 
was the son of Jacques Metsu, who lived most of his days 
at Leyden, where he was three times married. The last of 
th^e marriages -was celebrated in 1625, and Jacomma 
(jfaru^ers, herself the -widow of a painter, gave birth to 
Gabriel- in 1630. Connected by both his parents with art, 
Metsu was probably taught first by his father and then by 
Gerard Dow. He probably finished his training under 
Rembrandt. So far back as 1648, but a few days earlier 
than Jan Steen, who is said to have painted his portrait, 
Metsu was registered in the painters’ corporation at Leyden; 
and the books of the guild also tell us that he remained a 
member in 1 649. In 1 650 he ce4sed to subscribe, and works 
beariiig his name and the date of 1653 give. countenance to 
the h^ef that he- had then settled at Amsterdam, where he 
continued his studies under Rembrandt. His companions 
at the time would naturally be De Hooch and Van der 
. Mefer, whose, example he soon followed when it came to his 
turn to select the class of subjects for which his genius 
fitted him. Under the influence of Rembrandt he pro- 
duced the Woman Taken in Adultery, a large picture with 
the date of 1653, , in. the Louvre, in which no one would 
suspect the painter of high life or taverns were it not that 
his name is written at full-length on the canvas. The 
.artiec who thus repeated the gospel subjects familiar to 
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Tlinck and Eeckliout was also acquainted with the Oriental 
wardrobe of Eembrandt, and ready to use it, like all his 
nontemporaries. But he probably observed that sacred 
art was ill suited to his temper, or he found the field 
too strongly occupied, and happily for himself, as well 
as for hiB admirers, he turned to other subjects for 
which he was better fitted. We may doubt whether he 
tried the style of allegory as illustrated in a picture of 
Justice Protecting Virtue and Chastising Vice in the 
gallery of the Hague. There is every reason to think that 
this rough and frosty composition was wrought by quite 
another master. What Metsu undertook and carried out 
from the first with surprisiag success was the low life of 
the market and tavern, contrasted with wonderful versa- 
tility by incidents of high life and the drawing-room. 
In each of these spheres he combined humour with expres- 
sion, a keen appreciation of nature with feeling, and breadth 
with delicacy of touch, unsurpassed by any of his contem- 
poraries. In no single instance do the artistic lessons of 
Eembrandt appear to have been lost upon him. The same 
principles of light and shade which had marked his school- 
work in the Woman Taken in Adultery were applied to 
subjects of quite a different kind. A group in a drawing- 
Toom, a series of groups in the market-place, a single figure 
in the gloom of a tavern or parlour, was treated with the 
utmost felicity by fit concentration and gradation of 
light ; a warm flu^ of tone pervaded every part, and, with 
that, the study of texture in stuffs was carried as far as it 
had been by Terburg or Dow, if not with the finish or 
the brio of De Hooch. Metsu’s pictures are all in such 
admirable keeping, and so warm and harmonious in his 
middle or so cool and harmonious in his closing time, 
that they always make a pleasing impression. They are 
more subtle in modulation than Dow’s, more spirited and 
forcible in touch than Terhurg’s j and, if Terburg may of 
right claim to have first painted the true satin robe, he 
never painted it more softly or with more judgment as to 
colour than Metsu. 

That Metsu married and became a citizen of Amsterdam 
in 1669 would only prove that his residence in the com- 
mercial capital of the Netherlands was later than historians 
have generally assumed. But there is no reason to think 
that Metsu claimed his citizenship at once. The privileges 
of a burgess were given m exchange for a payment of dues, 
■and these painters had various ways of avoiding unless they 
married. One of the best pictures of Metsu’s manhood is 
the Market-place of Amsterdam, at the Louvre, respecting 
which it is difficult to distribute praise in fair proportions, 
.so excellent are the various parts, the characteristic move- 
ment and action of the dramatis personss^ the selection of 
faces, the expression and the gesture, and the texture of 
the things depicted. A tin can in the arm of a cook is a 
marvel of imitation, but the cook’s face is also a marvel 
of expression. Equally fine, though earlier, are the 
Sportsman (dated 1661) and the Tavern (also 1661) at the 
Hague and Dresden Museums, and the Game-Dealer’s Shop, 
also at Dresden, with the painter’s signature and 1662. 

Metsu is one of the painters of whose skill Holland still pre- 
serves examples, yet whose best pictures are either in England or in 
France or in the galleries of Germany. The value of his works is 
large, and at the Pommersfelden sale in 1867 the Jealous Husband 
Dictating his Wife’s Letters, though but one of several replicas, 
was bought by Lord Hertford for little short of £2000, while for 
the Bide of the Prince of Orange, in the Gsell collection at Vienna, 
£8000 was paid by Baron Rothschild in 1878. (J. A, C.) 

METTEENIOH, (b^EMBNS Wbnzeslaxts, Pkenob (1773- 
1869), first minister of Austria from 1809 to 1848, was 
.the son of a Ebenish nobleman employed in high office by 
the Austrian court. He was bom at Coblentz in 1773. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the university of Strashurg. 
"The Erench Eevolution was then beginning. Everywhere 
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the spirit of hope gave to men’s language an exaltation and 
a confidence hardly known at any other epoch. But the 
darker reality soon came into view. Metternich was a 
witness of the riot in which the town-hall of Strashurg was 
pillaged by a drunken mob ; his tutor subsequently became 
a member of the revolutionary tribunal iu Alsace. If we 
are to trust to Metternich’s own account of the formation 
of his opinions, the hatred of innovation, which was the 
ruling principle of his later life, arose from his experience 
of the terrible results which followed at this time from the 
victory of so-called liberal ideas. But in reality Metternich 
was an aristocrat and a conservative by birth and nature. 
His sentiment in things political was that of a member of 
a refined and exclusive society which trusts to no intelli- 
gence but its own, and hardly sympathizes with larger 
interests. The aggressions and violence of the Eevolution 
from 1789 to 1799 gave Metternich an historical basis for 
his political theories, but the instinctive preferences of his 
own mind were the same from first to last. He began life 
as a young man of fashion and gallantry. His marriage 
in 1795 with the Princess Kaunitz, a granddaughter of the 
famous minister, fixed him in the highest circle of Austrian 
nobihty. His first contact with the great political world 
was at the congress of Eastadt in 1798, where, under the 
auspices of the victorious French republic, arrangements 
were made for compensating the German princes and nobles 
whose possessions on the left bank of the Bhine had been 
ceded to France by the peace of Oampo Formio. Metternich 
was the accredited agent of a group of Westphalian nobles; 
his private letters give a vivid picture of the rough and 
uncourtly diplomatists who had succeeded to the polished 
servants of the old French monarchy. In 1801 Metternich 
was appointed Austrian ambassador at Dresden, and in 
1803 he was promoted to Berlin; but he had hardly 
become as yet a prominent man in Exuope. His stay at 
Berlin was the turning-point of bis life. The war of the 
third coalition was impending. Austria united with England 
and Eussia against Napoleon, and the task of the youthful 
ambassador was to win over the court of Berlin to the 
cause of the allies. Metternich seems to have done all 
that it was possible for him to do ; hut Prussia persisted 
in its neutrality. The earnestness with which Metternich 
had worked against France did not prevent him from 
remaining on tiie friendliest terms with M. Laforest, the 
French ambassador at Berfin ; and so agreeable an account 
of him was transmitted to Paris by his rival that, at the 
close of the conflict, Napoleon himself requested that 
Metternich might henceforward represent Austria at the 
Tuileries. Metternich was accordingly sent to Paris in 
1806. This was the beginning of the period when Austria, 
humbled hut not exhausted by the blow of Auaterlitz and 
by the losses accompanying the peace of Presahurg, deter- 
mined, under the leadership of Count Stadion, to prepare 
for another war on a greater scale. But the sudden over- 
throw of Prussia, and the alliance between France and 
Eussia which was made at Tilsit in 1807, added immeasur- 
ably to the difficulties of the court of Vienna. It became 
clear that Napoleon was intending to dismember Turkey, 
and to gain for himself some part of the spoils of the Otto- 
man empire. Mettemich’s advice was that Austria should 
endeavour to detach the czar from the French alliance, and 
by thiH means frustrate the plan of partition ; but, should 
Eussia hold fast to Napoleon, that Austria itself should unite 
with the two aggressors, and secure its share of Turkey. 
Oriental affairs, however, fell into the background, and 
in the summer of 1808 Metternich was convinced, tiiat 
Napoleon was intending to attack Austria, though not im- 
mediately. He warmly suppoTind Count Stadion’s policy 
in raasing the forces of Austna to the hipest stren^h ; 
although he did not share the minister’s hopes in a 
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general riaing througliOTit Germany, he expressed in his 
despatches no distrust of the power of Austria to cope 
with N'apoleon. This is the more singular because, | 
after the disastrous issue of the campaign of 1809, 
Metternich seems to have taken credit for having 
opposed the policy of war. Kapoleon again captured 
Vienna ; the battle of Wagram was lost j and after a long 
negotiation Austria had to purchase peace by the cession 
of part of Austrian Poland and of its Illyrian provinces. 
Metternich, who had virtually taken Count Stadion’s place 
immediately after the battle of Wagram, was now insl^ed 
as minister of foreign affairs. The fxst striking event 
that took place under hia administration was the marriage 
of Marie Louise, daughter of the emperor Francis, to his 
conqueror Napoleon. To do justice to Mettemich’s policy 
it must be remembered that the alliance of Tilsit between 
France and Eussia was still in existence, and that Austria' 
was quite as much threatened by the czaris designs upon 
Turkey as by Napoleon’s own aggressions. Metternich 
himself seems, in spite of his denials, to have been the real 
author of the family union between the houses of Hapsburg 
and Bonaparte, — a most politic, if not a high-spirited 
measure, which guaranteed Austria against danger from 
the east, at the same time that it gave it at least some 
prospect of security from attack by Napoleoi^ and enabled 
Metternich to mature his iilans for the contingency of an 
ultimate breach between France and Russia, Jr 1812 this 
event occurred, Metternich, in nominal alliance with Napo- 
leon, sent a small army into southern Russia, aUowing it to 
he imderstood by the czar that the attack was not serious. 
Then followed the annihilation of the French invaders. 
"Wliile Prussia, led by its patriots, declared war almost 
Napoleon, Metternich, with rare and provoking coolness, 
held his hand, merely stating that Austria would no longer 
regard itself as a subordinate ally, but would act with all its 
force on one side or the other. The result of this reserve 
was that Metternich could impose what terms he pleased on 
Russia and Prussia as the price of hia support. The armies 
of these two powers, advancing into central Germany, 
.proved no match for fee forces vsdth which Napoleon took 
the field in the spring of 1813 ; and the hard-fou^t battles 
of Liitzen and Bautzen resulted in the retreat of the allies. 
After the combatants had made an armistice, Met- 
temich tendered Austria’s armed mediation, requiring 
Prussia to content itself with the restoration of its territory 
east of the Elbe, and leaving Napoleon’s ascendency in 
Germany almost untouched. Napoleon, after a celebrated 
^ferviewvrith. Metternich, madly reject^ terms so favour- 
able' that every Prussian writer !]^ denounced Mettemidi^s 
Reposal of them as ah act of bitter enmity to Prussia. 
On the night of the 10th of August the congrewi of Prague, at 
which Austr^ as armed mediator, laid down conditions of 
peace, was dissolved. Metternich himself gave orders for 
the lighting of the watch-fires which signalled to the 
armies in Silesia that Austria had declai^ war against 
' Napoleon. The battlo of Leipsic and the campaign, of 
1814: in France followed, Metternich steadily pursuing the 
■ policy of offering the most favourable terms possible to 
NapplecEn, and retarding -the advance of the allied armies 
upon the Fr^ch capital. Metternich had nothing of-, that 
personal hatred towards ihe great conqueror which 'waa 
dominant both in Pras^ aind in England j on the contrary, 

. though he saw with perfect clearness that, until Napoleon’s ' 
rei^ujces were much diminished, no one could be safe in 
Europe, he held it pos^le to keep him ia check without 
destroying him, and looked for the security of Austria in 
the. establishment of a balance of , power in which neither 
Russia nor France- should preponderate, while Prussia' 
be strictly con fi ned within its own limits in northern 
(’deimanv. The assistance of the Austrian, armv. -wliiftb 
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was no doubt necessary to the allies, had, so far as related 
to Prussia, been dearly purchased. When, at the beginning 
of 1813, Prussia struck for the freedom of Germany, its. 
leading statesmen and patriots had hoped that the result 
of the war of liberation would be the establishment of 
German unity, and that the minor German princes, who 
had been Napoleon’s vassals since 1806, would be forced to- 
surrender part of their rights as sovereigns, and submit to 
a central authority. This dream, however, vanished as 
soon as Austria entered the field as an ally. It was no 
part of Metternich’s policy to allow anything so revolu- 
tionary as German unity to be eatabli^ed, least of all 
under the influence of Prussian innovators. He made 
treaties with the king of Bavaria and Napoleon’s other- 
German vassals, guaranteeing them, in return for their 
support against France, separate independence and sove- 
reignty when Germany should be reconstructed. Accord- 
ingly, though the war resulted, through Napoleon’s 
obstinate refusal of the terms successively offered to him, 
in the limitation of France to its earlier boundaries and in a 
large extension of Prussia’s territory, the settlement of 
Germany outside Prussia proceeded upon the hues laid 
do'wn by Metternich, and the hopes of unity raised in 
1813 were disappointed, A German confederation was 
formed, in which the minor sovereigns retained supreme 
power within their own states, while the central authority, 
the federal diet, represented, not the German nation, but 
the host of governments under which the nation was 
divided. Metternich even advised "the emperor Francis of 
Austria to decline the old title of Qei-man emperor, dis- 
liking any open embodiment of the idea of German unity, 
and preferring to maintain the ascendency of Austria by 
a gentle pressure at the minor courts rather than by the 
avowed exercise of imperial rights. In this unprogressive 
German policy Metternich was completely successful. 
His great opponent, Stein, the champion of German unity 
and of constitutional systems, abandoned his work in 
despair, and refused the useless post of president of the 
diet, which Metternich, with a kind of gentle irony, offered 
to 1dm. 

The second branch of Metternich’s policy in 1813-14 
was that which related to Italy. Following the old maxiias 
of Austrian statesmanship, Metternich aimed not only at 
securing a large territory beyond the Alps but at rnakiug 
the influence of Austria predominant throughout the Italian 
peninsula. The promises of national independence which 
had been made to the Italians when they were called upon 
to rise against Napoleon were disregarded. In the secret 
clauses of the first treaty of Paris liie annexation of botli 
.Lombardy and Venetia was guaranteed to Austria, and the 
rest of Italy was divided into small states as of old. 
Napoleon’s return from Elba led to the downfall of Murat, 
who had been allowed to retain the kingdom of Naples, and 
to the reunion of this country with Sicily, under the Bourbon 
Ferdimind. After the second overthrow of Napoleon, 
Metternich endeavoured to make every Italian sovereign 
I enter into a league under Austria’s presidency. Ferdinand 
of Naples accepted the position of vassal, but the pope and 
the kmg of Sardinia successfully maintamed their inde- 
I pendence. With the construction of the German federation, 
and the partial construction of an Italian federation, both 
I under Austria’s gtiidance, the first part of Metternich’e 
career closea. He had gnaidtd Austria’s interests with 
great skill during the crisis of 1813 and 1814. It was not 
his own f sulti but the fault of ages, that Austria’s interests 
were in. antagonism to those of German and of Italian 
nationality. He thpught as an Austrian, and as nothing 
else ; his task was to serve the house of BCapsbuig, and -this 
he did with signal ability and success. To denounce 
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of Prussian writers, because be did not work for Grerman 
unity, is to ignore the existence of such a thing as state- 
pohcy. Judged by the ordinary standards of j)ractical 
statesmanship, not by the philosophy of history, 
Metternich’s action in 1813 and ISH was that of a very 
superior man ; and the qualities of calmness and dexterity 
which he displayed would have given an infinitely greater 
efEectiveness to the life of his great rival Stein, who in 
patriotic and moral enthusiasm was so far above him. 

The second part of Metternich’s career, which extends 
from 1815 to 1848, is that of a leader of European conser- 
vatism. It is difficult to describe bis attitude towards 
almost aU the great questions which were now arising 
as any but one of absolute blindness and infatuation. 
He acknowledged that exceptional circumstances in the 
past had made it possible for England to exist under a 
constitution; he knew that France would not surrender 
the Gharta given to it by King Louis XVTII.; but in all 
other great states he maintained that there were no alter- 
natives but absolute monarchical government and moral 
anarchy. His denunciations of liberals and reformers 
everywhere and at aU times are perfectly childiRh ; ».nd in 
many instances his hatred of chLage led him into errors 
of judgment not surpassed in the fl.rmn. 1 a of political 
folly. When Hapoleon fell, there was a prospect of the 
introduction of constitutional government throughout a 
^eat part of Europe. Eing Frederick William, stimulat- 
ing the efEorts of the Prussian people against France by the 
hopes of liberty, had definitely promised them a constitu- 
tion and a general assembly, lie czar had determined to 
introduce parliamentary life into the kingdom of Poland, 
and even hoped to extend it, after some interval, to Eussia. 
The Federal Act drawn up for Germany at the congress of 
Vienna declared that in every state within the German 
league a constitution should be established. Against this 
liberal movement of the age Metternich resolutely set his 
face. Though wide general causes were at work, the 
personal influence of the Austrian statesman had no small 
share in prolon^g the existence of autocratic government, 
and in developing that antagonism between the peoples 
and their rulers which culnnmated in the revolutions of 
1848. The nature of the Austrian state, composed of so 
many heterogeneous provinces and nationalities, no doubt 
made it natural for its representative to defend and exalt 
the principle of personal sovereignty, on which alone the 
unity of Austria was based ; the relation of Austria to Italy 
rendered the growth of the sentiment of nationality a real 
source of danger to the house of Hapsburg ; but Metternich’s 
abhorrence of constitutional and popular ideas was more 
than the outcome of a calculating policy. He was not a 
man of much faith, but one belief he held with all the force 
of religious conviction, — namely, the belief that his own 
task and mission in the world was to uphold established 
authority. All efforts to alter the form or to broaden the 
basis of government he classed under the same head, as 
works of the spirit of revolution ; and in one of his most 
earnest writings he places side by side, as instances of evil 
sought for its own sake, the action of the secret societies 
in Germany, the Oarbonaria of Italy, and the attempts of 
the English to carry the Eeform Bill. Working on prin- 
ciples like these, and without the shadow of a doubt in 
his own wisdom, Metternich naturally proved a great power 
at a time when the sovereigns who bid incKued to constitu- 
tional ideas began to feel the difficulties in the way of 
putting them into practice. Metternich’s advice, tendered 
with every grace of manner and with the most winning 
and persuasive art, was indeed not hard for rulers to accept, 
for he simply recommended them to give up nothing that 
they had got. It was at the congress of Aix-la-Clmpelle 
(1818) that the retrograde tendency, which was now sue- 
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ceeding to the hopes of 1815, first gained expression. An 
agitation among the students at the German universities had 
caused some scandal in the previous year, and secret societies 
had just been discovered in Russia. Metternich plied the 
kmg of Prussia with arguments for withholding the national 
representation which he had promised to his people, and 
stimulated the misgivings which were arising in the mind 
of the czar, hitherto the champion of European liberalism. 
A few months later the murder of Alexander’s German 
agent, Kotzebue, by a fanatical student gave Metternich an 
excellent pretext for organizing a crusade against German 
liberty. A conference of ministers was held at Carlsbad. 
The king of Prussia allowed his representative to follow 
Metternich’s lead. The resistance of the constitutional 
minor states proved of no avail ; and a series of resolutions 
was passed which made an end of the freedom of the press 
throughout Germany, and subjected the teaching and the 
discipline of the universities to officers of state. A commis- 
sion was established at Mainz to investigate the conspiracies 
which Metternich alleged to have been formed for the over- 
throw of all existing governments, and for the creation of a 
German repubhc, one and indivisible. In the following year 
new articles were added by Metternich’s direction to the 
original Federal Act, the most important being one that 
forbade the creation in any German state of an assembly' 
representing the community at large, and enforced the 
sj^tem of representation by separate estates or orders, each 
possessed of certain limited definite rights, and aU alike 
subordinate to the supremacy of the crown. Metternich 
would gladly have made an end of the parliamentary con- 
stitutions which had already come into being in Bavaria and 
the southern states; but he was unable to attack them 
openly, and had to confine himself to the advocacy of 
strict monarchical principles through his representatives at 
these courts. With regard to Prussia, however, he was 
completely successful. The king of Prussia broke his 
promise of establishing a national representation, and 
satisfied his conscience by creating certain powerless pro- 
vincial diets, exactly as Metternich had recommended him. 
Throughout Germany at large a system of repression was 
carried out against the advocates of constitutional right. 
The press was silenced ; societies were dissolved ; prosecu- 
tions became more and more common. While Metternich 
imagiaed himself to be stifling the spirit of discontent, he 
was in fact driving it into more secret and more violent 
courses, and convincing eager men that the regeneration 
of Germany must be sought not in the reform ■ but iu the 
overthrow of governments. 

Meanwhile revolution broke out in Spain and Italy. 
Ferdinand of Spain, who had restored despotism, was com- 
pelled, in March 1820, to accept the constitution of 1812 
which he had subverted. The same constitution, was 
accepted a few months later by Ferdinand of Naples, 
Spain was outside Metternich’s range, but his hand feU 
heavily upon Naples. A congress of the gr^t powers was 
held at Troppau in October 1820. Metteinich, who was 
president, as he had been at Vienna, and continued to be in 
later congresses, completely won over the czar to his own 
views. . Resolutions in favouf of an intervention, if neces- 
sary by force of arms, against the Neapolitan liberal Govern- 
ment were adopted by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, though 
England and France held aloof. The congress was then 
adjourned to Laibach in Carniola, whither Ferdinand of 
Naples 'vras summoned, in order that he might mediate 
between the powers and his people, and induce the latter 
to give np a constitution whi<ffi offended the three northern 
courts. Ferdinand’s journey and mediation were an impos- 
ture as regarded the Neapolitans ; he pretended that he 
went to negotiate on behalf of his peoplet, when in fact his 
intention was exactly the same as Metternich’s, namely, to 
SVI. — 26 
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have absolute monarchy restored. The proceedings of 
"the congress at Laibach were a farce. A letter was 
concocted by Mettemich for King Ferdinand to send to 
his subjects, informing them that the powers would not 
permit the constitution to exist, and that, in default of 
their submission, the allied courts would employ force. 
The British Government, while protesting against tihe joint 
action of the three powers as an assumption of international 
sovereignty, was perfectly willing that Austria, as a state 
endangered by the Neapolitan revolution, should act on 
its ovra account. Mettemich, however, oontinued to treat 
the Neapolitan question as the affair of Europe, and 
maintained his concert with Eussia and Prussia. Early 
in 1821 an Austrian force, acting in the name of the allies, 
entered central Italy. The armies opposed to it col- 
lapsed, and the Austrians entered Naples on March 24. 
But in the meantime a revolution broke out in Pied- 
mont, which threatened to cut off the Austrians from 
their supports, and to raise all Italy against them. For a 
moment the bold action of Mettemich seemed to have 
resulted in immense danger both to his own conservative 
policy and to the peace of Europe ; for it was believed that 
“the Piedmontese revolution would be answered, not only 
by a general Italian movement, but by a rising against 
the Bourbons in France. The cloud, however, passed away. 
Order was quickly restored in Piedmont j Lombardy was 
safely held by Austrian garrisons ; and the conclusion of 
the Italian difficulties, in which Mettemich had played a 
very difficult part with great resolution and dexterity, was 
his complete and brilliant personal triumph. No statesman 
in Europe at this moment held a position that could com- 
pare with his own. 

■ At the congress of Yerona, held, in 1822, the affaixs of 
■Spain were considered by the powers. In the end, the 
Spanish constitution was .overthrown by a French invading 
«rmy ; but, though the arm employed was that of France, 
the principle of absolutism which animated the crusade 
was that which Mettemich had made his own. A severe 
•check, however, now met him in another quarter. Greece 
lad risen against Turkish rule in 1821. The movement 
was essentially a national and a religious oue, but Mettemich 
treated it as a Jacobinical revolt against lawful authority, 
— confusing, or affecting to confuse, the struggle for national 
independence with the shallow and abortive efforts of politi- 
-cal hberalism in Italy and Spain. Metternich’a attitude 
towards the Greeks was for some time oue of unqualified 
hiostility. If, under the pressure of the Tilsit alliance, he 
had, once been •willing that Austria should join Eussia iu 
-dismembering Turkey, he had now reverted to the principle , 
lOf .maintaining Turkey, at ' all costa against a Eussian 
advance sonthwards; and he attributed the Greek move* 
ment to the efforts of Eussian agiiators unauthorized by 
“the czar. His desire was that the sultau should deprive 
Eussia of all possible cause for complaint as regarded its 
•own separate interests, and so gain freedom to deal sum- 
marily with the Greeks. Mettemich’s hopes faUed, partly 
through the obstinacy of the Turks, partly through the 
wavering conduct of Alexander, and partly through the 
•death, of C^tlereagh and the accession of Canning to 
power. It ^as in gr^t part owing to Canning’s moral 
.Stipport ihat Greece ■ultimately became^ an independent 
.state; and the ' exiacaordir^ir^ violence of Mettemich’s 
language whenever he mentions , this English statesman 
marks only too well the o^porite character of his aims. 
No politician has , left a more ' dam'ning record, against 
h i ms^ than Mettemich in .his h^ted abuse of Cauuingv 
The Greek question, hcvrever, was only the first on whieh 
the judgment of events, was ho'W' beginning to declare itself 
js^gainst Mettemich and all his principles. The jkench 
^Ppyolution of 1830 shattered the moral fabric , which he 
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had so proudly inaugurated, and in great part himself 
raised, in 1816. The accord that grew up between 
England and France now made any revival of the 
kind of presidency that he had once held in Europe 
impossible. He was indeed bold and rapid in. throw- 
ing troops into the papal territory when revolutionary 
movements broke out there in 1831 and 1832, though war 
•with France seemed likely to result from this step. He 
was as unsparing as he had been in 1819 in suppressing the 
agitation which after 1830 spread from France to Germany; 
and the union of the three eastern courts was once more 
exhibited in the meeting of the monarchs which took place 
at Miinchengratz in 1833, and in a declaration delivered at 
Paris, insisting on their right of intervention against 
revolution in other countries. It was, however, the new 
can of Eussia, Nicholas, who was now the re^ head of 
Emopean conservatism; and the stubborn character, the 
narrow, unimaginative mind, of this prince made it 
impossible for Mettemich to shape his purposes by that 
dehcate touch which had been so effective with his pre- 
decessor, But in Austria itself Mettemich continued 
without a rival. In 1835 the emperor Francis, with 
whom he had worked for nearly thirty years, died. 
Mettemich, himself falling into the ■mental habits of old 
age, remained at the head of the state tiU 1848. The 
revolution of that year ended his political career. He 
resigned office with the dignity of demeanour which had 
never failed him ; his life was scarcely safe in Vienna, and 
the old man came for a while to England, which he had 
not visited since 1794. Living on till June 1869, he saw 
every great figure of his earlier life, and many that had ap- 
peared on the horizon since his own prime, pass away; and 
a few more months of life would have enabled him to see 
the end of that political order which it had been his life- 
work to uphold ; for the army of Napoleon m. was crossing 
the Sardinian frontier at the moment when he died, and 
before a second summer had gone Victor Emmanuel had 
been proclaimed king of Italy. 

Mettemich was a diplomatist rather than a statesman. 
His influence ■vms that of an expert manager of individuals, 
not of a man of great ideas. All his greatest work was 
done before fifty ; and at an age when most statesmen are 
in the maturity of their powers he had become tedious 
and pedantic. His private character was very lovable. 
He was an affectionate if not a faithful husband, a 
delightful friend, and a most tender father. The ex- 
cessive egotism which runs through his •writings gives 
perhaps an impression of weakness which did not really 
belong to his nature. Drawn by a firmer pen, the scene 
in which he describes himself labouring in the German 
-conferences of 1820, while his favourite daughter was dying 
in an adjiJiiiing room, would have been one of the most 
affecting things in political biography. The man who 
could so have worked and felt together, must have possessed 
no ordinary strength of character, no common force of self- 
control 

The coUeotiou of Metteraieh’s wiitings published by his family 
under the title of Dmkwilrdighiiten, along with French and 
English editions, contains letters and despatches of great value. 
The autobiography is not always trustworthy, and mxist be read with 
caution, Gentz’s eoirospondence is of first-rate importance for the 
years 1818-30. Original papers ore also contained in various 
Gei'man works upon particular events or movements, as in 
Oucken for the negotiations of 1813 ; Welcker, Aegidi, Nauwerck 
for Herman aSairs in . 1819 and following years ; Prokesoh von 
Oaten for Eastern affairs. (0. A. F.) 

I METZ, the capital of German Lorraine, and one of the 
strongest foriressss in Europe, is situated at the confluence 
of the Moselle and the Seille, 80 miles to "the north-west 
of Strasburg, and 190 miles to the east of Paris. It is 
the seat of a military governor, the judicial and administra- 
tive authorities of Lorraine,; a Eoman CathoKo bishop. 
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Protestant and J ewisli consistories, and a chamber of com- 
merce. The general appearance of the town is quaint and 
irregular, but there are also many handsome modern streets. 
The. Moselle flows through it in several arms, crossed by 
fourteen or fifteen bridges. In the south-west corner of 
the town is the esplanade, an extensive open space com- 
manding a fine view of the fertile “ Pays Messin ” around 
Metz. The most interesting of the ten city gates is the 
Porte d’Allemagne or Deutsches Thor, a castellated structure 
erected in 1445, and still bearing traces of the siege of 
Charles Y. Metz contains seven Eoman Catholic churches, 


-extensive collection of works relating to the history of 
Lorraine. In the same building is the museum, which 
contains a picture gallery, a numismatic cabinet, and a 
collection of specimens of natural bistory. Metz . Mso 
possesses several learned societies and charitable institu- 
tions, a gymnasium, three seminaries, and a military 
academy. The cemetery of Chambifere contains the graves 
of 8400 French soldiers who died here in 1870. 

The commerce ■ and industry of -Metz have not yet 
entirely recovered from the blow inflicted by the with- 
drawal of French capital in 1871. The principal articles 
*©f manufacture are leather, coarse cloth and canvas, gun- 
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two Protestant churches, and a synagogue. The cathedral, 
with huge pointed windows, slender columns, and numerous 
flying buttresses, was begun in the 13th century', and 
finished in 1546, and belongs to the decadence of the 
G-othic style. The Gothic churches of St Yincent and St 
Eucharius, and the handsome garrison-church, completed 
in 1881, also deserve mention. Among secular buildings 
the most important are the large covered market, the 
town-hall, the palace of justice, the theatre, the governor’s 
house, and the various buildings for mihtary purposes. 
The public library contains 35,000 volumes, including an 


powder, arms, needles, billiard tables, hats, and artificial 
flowers. There are several large iron-works in the neigh- 
bourhood. The trade of Metz is chiefly carried on in 
leather, timber, wine, brandy, liqueurs, beer, preserved 
fruits, and hardwares. A large annual fair is held here. 
The civil population of Metz, which in 1869 amounted 
to 48,066, sauk in 1872 to 33,134. Since then it has 
I steadily increased, and in 1881 was 43,275, about half 
of whom were Germans. The garrison of Metz consists 
of 10,000 men, or including the surrounding forts 
nearly 16,000. The total of 58,813 includes 17,000 Pro- 
testants and 1600 Jews. 



Metz and KeigliUouTkood. 

1. Palace of Justice. 2. Prefecture. 3. Cathedral. 4. Town-HaU and aovemor’s House. 
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History. —TA qU, the Gallic Divodurtim, was the chief town of tie 
Medioraatrici, and waa also called by the Romans Msdiomatrica, a 
name from which the present form, has been derived by contraction. 
Csesar describes it as one of the oldest and most impoiiant towns 
in. Gaul. The Romans, recognising its strategical importance, 
fortified it and supplied it with water by an imposing atiueduct, 
the remains of wMch still exist. Under the Roman emperors Metz 
was connected by military roads with Toul, Langres, Lyons, Str-as- 
Inirg, Verdrm, Rheiras, and Ti’eves. Christianity waa introdneed 
in the 8d cenfcui-y of onr era In the middle of the fith century 
the town was plundered by the Huns under Attala ; 8uhsec[uently 
it came into the possession of the Pranks ; and in 512 it was made 
the capital q£ Auatinaia, On the partition of the Carolingian 
realms in 843 Metz fell to the share of the western kingdom as 
the capital of Lorraine. Its bishops, whose creation reaches back to 
the itii century, now began to be very powerful. Metz acquired 
the privileges of a free imperial town m the 12th century, and 
attained great commercial prosperity. In 1662 it fell into the 
hands of the French -throu^ ti’eacbeiy, and was heroically and 
Bucoessfully defended against Charles V. by the young duke of 
Guise. It now sank to the level of a French provincial town, and 
its population dwindled from 80,000 to 22,000 (1698). At the 
jieace of Westphrdia Metz, with Tool aud Verdun, waa formally 
ceded to France, in whose possession it remained for upwards of 
two ceiituiies. In August 1870 tlie successes of the Gennau troops 
compelled. Marahal Bazaine and the French aimy of the Rhine 
to seek shelter behind the fortifications of Metz, which was forth- 
with subjected by the Gennaua to a rigorous blockade. After an 
investment of ten weeks, during which not a single shot was fired at 
the town, Bazaine capitulated, suirenderiiig to the vietora an army 
of nearly 180,000 men, several hundred cannon, and an immense 
quantity of military stores of all kinds. By the peace of Frankfoidi 
in 1871 Metz was again united to the German empire. MaiBhal 
Fahert and Generals Custiue and Kellenmuu were natives of Metz. 

As a fortress Metz has always been of the highest importance, 
and it now ranks rvith Straaburg as one of tire two great bulwarks 
of the west froutiev of Germany. The original town-walls were 
replaced by mmparta in 1660, and tbe citadel waa built in 1666. In 
1674 the works were wconatructed by the celebrated miUfcary 
engineer Vauban. Under Napoleon 111. tbe foi*ti'e.'<s was strength- 
ened to meet the demands of modern warfare, and since 1871 the 
Germans have spared neither time nor money in completing and 
Bupplementing his plans. The present fortificationa or Metz con- 
sist of two lines — an inner oii'cle of bastions aud ramparts enclosing 
the city itself, and an outer circle of large detached forts on the 
surrounding hills The inner Uue is strengthened by two citadels, 
one of whi^ is advanced as a tSte-de-pont on the lelt bank of the 
Moselle. The outer ofrda consists of nine or ten large forts, con- 
nected with each other by smaller fortifications and commanding 
all the approaohea to the city. They form -a Iprge fortified camp 
with a ououmferenco of 16 milea, within which are twelve villages 
and numerous country-houses and farms. The most distant of 
the outlying forts is about milea from the cathedral. Their 
names and positions may he seen on the annexed plan. Previous 
to 1870 the fortress of Metz had never succumhed to an enemy. 

Sources of Informatitm.—Vfeebgyioi, G&chichte der Stadt Ifetc, 1875-78 ; Georg 
langr, Mett und seine Umgehimgen, 1888, and SiatistischrtopogregpiMselies Hand- 
Uuih fSr Lothringen, The offldia Qennan account of the hlockade. of Sletsln 1870 
viU he found fn the hlshiry of tbe Fiuncu-Gemian war Issued by the general 
«taif at Berlin, 1872 sg. A. sncclnot account h glyeu by Georg Long, 3ie Eriegs- 
openstionmumMets tai Jahr 1870, 2d ed., Metz, 1880. 

MEULEN", Aisraoinr Fiusrois vajst psaa (1634-1690), 
;wah called to Psjria about 1666 by Colbert, at tbe instance 
of Le Bran, to fill tbe post of battlo painter to Loiiis XIV. 
Born in 1634 at Bnissela, be bad at an eajly age eclipsed 
Ms master Peter Snayers, and tbe works executed by him 
for tbe king of France durir^ the campaigns of Flanders 
(1667) so delighted Louis that from that date Tan der 
2£eulen was ordered to accompany hini in all his expedi- 
tions. In 167 3 be was received into the French Academy, 
'and attained the grade of councillor in 1681. Lodged in 
the (Jobadns, richly pensioned, and loaded with honours, 
he died at pAris in 1690.. Detached works from Ms band 
are to be seed in various coHeotions, but be is beat repre- 
sented by file series of twenty-three paintings, mostly 
erecuted for Louis XTT,' now'in the Louvre: They show 
that be always retain^ Ms Flemisli predilections in 
point of colour, although in other respects his styla was 
modified by that of the Erench scbooi. . 

See Mim. htidH. Acad, de ^ednitirif 3,854 j Uesoamps, T'ies dies 
Teijiircs FlaTmnds. ' 

bUfi U jKTBDE-ET-MOSELLE, a deportment in the north- 
ast of. France, formed in. 1871 out of those parts of the 


old departments of Meuithe and Moselle which continued 
French, and deriving its name from the two principal rivers 
which water it. Frior to 1790 it belonged to ancient 
Lorraine, or to one or other of the bishoprics of Toul, Metz, 
and Terdun. It lies between 5” 25' and 7" 5' E. long, 
and 48“ 25' and 49“ 5' K lat., and is bounded on the E. 
by Alsace-Lorraine, on the N. by Belgium and the grand- 
duchy of Luxemburg, on the W. by the department of 
Meuse, and on the S. by that of Tosges. The superficial 
area is 2020 square miles. Geologically Meurthe-et- 
Moaelle has five well-marked regions following each other in 
regular succession from east to north-west. On the frontier 
of Alsace are the Tosges mountains, of Trias sandstone 
(i^rk Vosffiens), with a maximum elevation of 3000 feet. 
A narrow band of variegated sandstone divides the Tosges 
from the second region, formed of shelly limestone, which 
extends as far as the Meurthe on the north and the Moselle 
on the west. The third region is formed by the variegated 
marls wMch cover the rich saline strata of the neighbour- 
hood of Nancy. The Jura limestones of the Lias and 
Oohte, to the north-west and west of the department, form 
the last two regions. Here there is a maximum elevation 
of 1400 feet, and the plateau, of Briey stretches out towards 
that of the Ardennes. Between the Vosges and the 
Ardennes the valley of the Moselle runs from south to 
north, forming the main artery of the department; the 
lowest level (570 feet) occurs where the river leaves it. 
Only a small part of the drainage of Meurthe-ot-Moselle 
flows into the Meuse. The MoseUe runs north-west from 
its entrance into the department as far as Toul ; north-east 
from Toul to Frouard, where it receives its principal 
affluent, the Meurthe, and becomes navigable ; north from 
Frouard to Pagny-sur-Moselle, passing to Pont k Mousson. 
The principal affluents of the Moselle are the Madon and 
the Orne on the left, and on the right, besides the Meurthe, 
the Seille, which in one part of its course forms the 
boundary of Alsace-Lorraine. The Meurthe, which flows 
to the north-west from Eaon Pfitape to Frouard, passes on 
to Baccarat, Lun4ville, St Nicholas, and Nancy, and is 
swelled on the right by the Tezouae and the Sanon, and 
on the left by the Mortagne. The principal tributa^ of 
the Meuse writhin the department is the Ohiers, wMch t^es 
its course by Longwy and Longuyon. Climatologically 
Meurthe-et-Moselle belongs to the Vosgiqn region. Its 
mean annual temperature is 62“ Fahr., being 2“ Fahr. 
lower than that of Paris (wMch has the same latitude). 
The thermometer in severe winters falls to 13“ Fahr., 
while in summer it reaches 100“ Fahr. TMs is to be 
accounted for by the general elevation, of the department, 
■the proximity of the mountains, the arrangement of the 
valleys (which lie open towards the north), and the dis- 
tance from the sea. 

More than half of the department consists of cnltmableland, one- 
fourth of forests, and one-tenth of meadow land. In 1878 tliero 
were’ 64,846 horses, more than 100,000 sheep, 86,000 pigs, 74,000 
cattle, 16,000 goats, 21,000 dogs^and 17,000 hives of bees. The 
crops for the same year amounted to 464-, 192 quartei-s of wheat, 
87,600 quarters of barley, 85,078 quarters of rye, 670,884 quarters 
of oats, 0,079,126 bushels of potatoes, and 76,868 tons of beet-root. 
Hops, tobacco, colza, hemp, and flax also occupy a considerable 
area Tie annntil yield of the vineyards (66 square miles in extent) 
exceeds £900,000; the wines of Toul are tne best. The most 
common fruit trees are the pear, the apple, the walnut, the cheny, 
and the pluno.' Of forest trees ■the oak and the ■wych-elm are most 
frequent in the west of the department, the beech and tie fir in 
tie Yo^as. The French soho^ of forestry has i^ts seat at Nancy. 
The metalluxgie mdusfay is highly developed, and has made very 
rapid progress ■within the la«t fe-w years. Even in 1872 there 
was a consumption of 860,000 tons of coal, four-fifths of which 
came from Saarhmok, and the remaining fifth from Belgium. In 
1877 tie iron ore obtained amounted to 1,000,000 tons, of which 
'two-thirda came from the beds near Nancy, ■the remainder from 
the asigbihouThood of LongT^. In. 1880 ■the department produced 
a third of the pig-iron made in France (more than 600,000 tons). 
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In 1877 the ^eld was 43,000 tons. Besides blast-furnaces, forges, 
and rolling-mills, there are manufactories of files and boring tools, 
agricultural implements, and furuiture. In the production of salt 
the department holds the first rank in France ; the salt-bearing 
tracts cover more than 160 square miles, the beds having a mean 
thicknessof 65 feet. The piincipal salt-working centres (St Nicolas, 
Varan^eville, and Roaiferes-aux-Salinea) lie between Nancy and 
Lun4vTlle ; the annual value of rock-salt and refined salt produced 
exceeds ^600,000; subsidiary to this production is an impoitant 
manufacture of soda salts. The other chemical products are 
russiate of potash, bone-black, wax-candles, soap, and matches, 
tone quarrying and the manufacture of plaster and lime are also 
important branches of industry, 'llie flint-glass manufactory of 
Baccarat, which employs nearly 1500 workmen, is well known ; 
that of plate-gloss at Cirey (with 1000 workmen) produces plates 
of great size. The faience manufactories of Luneville, Tout, and 
Longwy are impoiiant. Mention may also be made of the 
manufacture of window-glass, watch-glasses, and drinking-glasses. 
The tobacco manufacture at Nancy employs 1000 workmen ; tan- 
ning, glove-making, bat-making in felt and straw, wool-spinning, 
and the manufacture of army clothing are also earned on. Nancy 
is renowned for its embroideiy, which is, however, diminishing 
in importance. It also possesses factories for cotton spinning 
and cotton stuffs, and for hosiery. The starch manufactories and 
the breweries, especially that of Tantonville, the largest in France, 
are highly imodnctive. Nancy also carries on distilleries, grain- 
miUs, paper-mills, manufactories of pasteboard objects, and a large 
printing establishment The commerce of the department is effec- 
tively served by 300 miles of railway (the principal line being that 
from Paris to Straaburg through Nancy), by a number of good roads, 
and by several navigable rivers and canals. The main waterway 
informed by the canal between the Marne and the Rhine, which 
runs by Toni and Nancy, and traverses the department from west 
to east This canal communicates with the Moselle, which is navig- 
able from Frouard downwanls, and with the new eastern canal, 
Which reasceuds the Moselle as far as Bpinal, and which is intended 
to unite the Meuse and the Moselle with the Sadne and the Rhone. 
The population of Meurthe-et-Moselle in 1881 was 419,817 in- 
habitants. It constitutes the diocese of Nancy, has its court of 
appeal at Nancy, and forms a part of the district of the 6th army 
co^a (Chilons-sur-Mame). There are 4 arrondisaements (Nancy, 
Brioy, Luneville, and Toiil), 29 cantons, and 697 communes. The 
capital is Nancy, and the other principal towns are Pont k Mousson, 
formerly the seat of a university *, Longwy (5064), a fortified place ; 
and Baccarat (6013), celebrated for its glass-works. 

MEUSE, Maese, or Maas, a river of France, Belgium, 
and Holland, discharging into the North Sea or German 
Ocean, has a cotirse (variously measured) of some 500 or 
550 miles, about 300 miles lying within France. Bising in 
the department of Haute-Marne (1342 feet), at a point 
where the plateau of Langres borders on the Monts Faueilles, 
it follows a winding course, first from south to north, then 
to north-west, and afterwards to north, across the depart- 
ments of Vosges, Meuse, and Ardennes, passing by 
Neufcbateau, Vaucouleurs, Commercy, St Mihiel, Verdun, 
Sedan, M^ziferes, and Givet. Naturally navigable below 
Verdun, it has been made so from Tronsaey, where it meets 
the canal which unites the Marne to the Bhine, and from 
this point to Lidge it admits vessels of from 6 to 7 feet 
draught. After traversing a wide vaUey covered by green 
meadows, the Meuse, below M6zitires, flows through narrow 
gorges confined between rocky walls 200 or 300 feet high, 
formed by the plateau of the Ardennes. The hills of the 
Argonne, by wMch it is hemmed in on its upper course, 
prevent its receiving any important affluent before the 
Chiers and the Semoy, which both fall into it on the right 
in the Ardennes. At the point where it leaves France its 
ordinary volume is about 1000 cubic feet. In Belgium it 
runs picturesquely between the districts of Famenne and 
Condroz on the right, and those of Les Fagnes and Hesbaye 
on the left. Above Dinant it receives the Lesse, whose 
vaUey is celebrated for its wonderful grottoes, and at the 
foot of the citadel of Namur it is joined on the left by its 
principal affluent, the Sambre, whose north-easterly direction 
it takes. . It then takes its course through the busy valley 
in which Huy, Seraang, and lidge are situated, receiving 
the Ourthe on its right. Eesuming a northerly direction, 
then taking one to the north-west, and finally one to the 
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west, the Meuse passes in front of the Dutch citadel of 
Maestricht to Eoermonde, so called from its confluence 
there with the Boer, and to Venlo, where' the canal between 
the Meuse and the Scheldt begins. Flowing thence through 
an absolutely unbroken plain, it finally joins the Bhine, to 
which it gives its own name, although the volume of its 
waters is twenty times less than that of the German river. 
It is at Gorcum that the Waal, the first separate arm of 
the Bhine, brings to the Meuse Uvo-thirds of the waters 
of that river. The Meuse soon after divides into two 
branches. While the Merwede flows due west, the southern 
arm falls into the Biesbosch, an estuary of the sea, formed 
four hundred and fifty years ago by an irruption of the sea 
over a country then cultivated and thickly peopled, and now 
the subject of attempts at reclamation. On reaching 
Dordrecht, where the river navigation and sea navigation 
meet, and where the rafts wHch come down from the 
Black Forest are broken up, the Meuse again divides into 
two arms. The Old Meuse flows due west, while the 
northern arm joins the Lek, a second branch of the Bhine, 
and continues its course to Rotterdam. This is the most 
important branch of the estuary of the Meuse, and efforts 
are being made to regulate and deepen its channel by con- 
structing one of those grand canals in which the Dutch 
are so skilful. Schiedam and Vlardingen, both on the 
right, are the last places of importance on the banks of 
the river. 

MEUSE, a department in the north-east of France, 
formed out of a part of Lorraine and portions of the Three 
Bishoprics, the CHermontais, and Champagne, derives its 
name from the river by which it is traversed from south 
to north. It lies between 4“ 52' and 5“ 50' E. long., and 
between 48* 25' and 49" 38' N. lat., and is bounded on 
the N. by Belgium and the department of Ardennes, on 
the E. by that of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the S. by 
those of Vosges and Haute-Marne, and on the W. by 
those of Marne and Ardennes. Of its superficial area (2405 
square miles), about one-half belongs to the basin of tie 
Meuse, which is enclosed to the east and west by the 
eastern and western Argonnes. On the north-east it is 
watered by the Ome, a tributary of the Moselle, and the 
Chiers, which runs by Montm^dy, and joins the Meuse a 
little beyond the northern limit of the department. The 
other h^ sends its waters to the Seine through the Aire, a 
tributary of the Aiane, both of which take their rise here, 
and by the Ornain, an aflBluent of the Saux, these two last 
being tributary to the Marne. The Meuse receives no 
important river in its course through this department. The 
highest elevation (1388 feet) occurs to the south-west, on 
the line of the ridge which separates the basin of the 
Meuse from that of the Seine. The heights gradually sink 
from south to north, but seldom fall below 1000 feet. The 
hills of the western Argonne similai'ly sink rapidly down to 
the valley of the Saux, where the lowest level of the 
department (377 feet) is reached. The climate of Meuse 
is transitional between the region of the Seine and that of 
the Vosges ; its winters are less severe than those of the 
latter, but it is not so temperate as the former. The mean 
annual temperature is 52" Fahr. As at Paris, the maximum 
cold is 9" Fahr.; the greatest heat rarely exceeds 95“ 
Fahr. 

More than half the surface of the (lep.irtment consists of eultur- 
ahla lands, one-fourth of forest, one-tenth of meadow land. The 
proportion of horses is larger than in any other French depart- 
ment, except La Mnnche. There are 53,800 horses, 90,000 cattle, 
145,000 sheep, 125,000 pigs, and nearly 30,000 beehives. Cereals, 
potatoes, andheet-Tootarethe chief crops (in 1877 465,966 quarters 
of wheat, 104,660 quarters of barley, 685,866 quarters of oats, 
7,677,374 bushels of potatoes, besides pirlse, hemp, and colza). The 
vineyards produced more than 6,600,000 gallons of wine of good 
quality. The forests, which are principnlly of oak, are rich in 
game, as are the rivers in fish. The mineral wealth of the depart- 
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meat includes iron ore, good freestone, and fossil phosphates of lime. 
There are blast-furnaces, iron, copper, and boll foundries, wire- 
works, and manufactories of files, hardware, and edge tools. The 
cotton-spinning factories employ 15, 000 spindles and 32,000 frames ; 
the woouan manufacture employs 5000 spindles, and some hundreds 
of persons are employed in the spinning and weaving of hemp, flax, 
and Jute. The gkss-worka (paiticularly the manufactory of painted 
window-gloss, transferred after the war of 1870 from Metz to Bar- 
le-Duc), paper-mills, saw-mills, and flour-mills, as well as the 
manufactures of lime, tiles, and fire-bricks, are worthy of mention. 
Hosiery and embroidery al^ give occupation to a great number of 
workshops, and the department is celebrated for its confectionery. 
Meuse contains more than 300 miles of railway, — the principal lines 
being that from Paris to Strasburg through Bor-le-Dnc and Com- 
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I. ANOIESTT MEXICO. 

T he name Mexico ia connected with the name of the 
group of American tribes calling themselves Mexica 
(sing. Mexicatl), or Azteca. The word is related to or 
derived from the name of the Mexican national war-god 
Mexitl, better known as Huitzilopochtli. The Aztecs from 
the 12th century appear to have migrated from place to 
place over the mountain-walled plateau of Anahuac, the 
country “ by the water,” so called from its salt lagoons, and 
which is now known as the valley of Mexico. About 1326 
they founded on the lake of Tezcuco the permanent settle- 
ment of Mexico Tenochtitlan, which is still represented by 
the capital city Mexico. The name Mexico was given by 
the Spanish conquerors to the group of countries over 
which the Aztec power more or leas prevailed at the time 
of the European invasion. Clavigero (Storia Antica del 
Memeo, voL i.) gives a map of Sie so-called “ Mexican 
empire,” which may be roughly described as reaching from 
the present Zacatecas to beyond Guatemala j it is notice- 
able that both these names are of Mexican origin, derived 
respectively from words for “ straw ” and “ wood.” Eventu- 
ally Mexico and New Mexico came to designate the still 
vaster region of Spanish North America, which (till cut 
down by changes which have limited the modern republic 
of Mexico) reached as far as the Isthmus of Panama on 
the south and took in California and'Texas on the north. 
Mexico in this wide sense ia of high interest to the 
anthropologist, from the several native American civiliza- 
tions which appear within its limits, and which con- 
veniently if loosely group themselves round two centres, 
the Mexican proper and the Central American. 

When early in the 16th century the Spaniards found 
1hm way from the West India Islands to this part of the 
mainland of Alnerica, they cahte in view of nations cultured . 

above the levd they had hitherto inet with in thb New 
World, Here were not rude and simple tribes like the 
islanders of the Antilles,^ but nations with organized armies, 
bfScial administiatom, courts of justice, high agriculture 
and mechanical arts, and, what struck the white men 
especially, stone buildings whose architecture and sculpture 
were often of dimensions and ekiboratene^ to astonish the 
builders and sculptors of Europe. How a population of 
mi lhons could inhabit a world whose veiy existence had 
been till then unknown to geographers and historians, and 
how its nations could have reached , so high a grade of 
barbaric industry and grandeur, was a problem which 
hattufaHy excited the .liveliest curiosity of scholars, and gave 
rise to a> whole ht^tare. Hernandez^ and Acosta shared 
^e' opinion of their time that the greht fossil hones found 
in Mexico were remains of gjants, and it was ar^ed that, 
as beifore the deluge; there tvete giants on the eartii, there- 
fore Mexico was peopled from the Old World in ante- 
diluvian times. On the other hand the multitude of 
native American languages, suggested, that the migration 
to. America took place after the building of the towm: of 
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mercy, that from Paris to Metz through Verdun, and the branch 
line to the Meuse. The chief waterways are the canal connecting 
the Marne with the Rhine, and the canal of the Meuse ; the two 
together have a length of 146 miles. The population of the dopait- 
ment in 1881 was 289,861, — a small number in propoition to 
its extent, and with a tendency to decrease. Ecclesiastically it 
forms the diocese of Verdun ; it has its court of appeal at Nancy,, 
and constitutes part of the district of the army coips of Chfilous- 
sur-Mame. There are 4 arrondissements, — Bar-le-Duc, Commercy,. 
MontmMy, and Verdun,— 28 cantons, and 686 communes. Bar- 
le-Duc (population in 1881, 17,486) is the capital ; Commercy 
has 5260 inhabitants and Montm^dy 3000 ; St Mihiel (6916), on 
the Msttse, has good churches and some remarkable rocks, and ia 
the seat of the departmental assize court. 
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Babel, and Si^enza arrived at the curiously definite result 
that the Mexicans were descended from Naphtuhim, son of 
Mizraim and grandson of Noah, who left Egypt for Mexico 
shortly after the confusion of tongues. Although such 
speculations have fallen out of date, it is to be remembered 
in their favour that they were stepping-stones to more valid 
argument ; especially they induced the collection of native 
tr^tions and invaluahle records of races, languages, and 
customs, which otherwise would have been lost for ever. 
Even in the present century Lord Kingshorough was led 
to spend a fortune in printing a magnificent compilation of 
Mexican picture-writings and documents in his Antiquities 
of Mexico by his zeal to prove the theory advocated by 
Garcia a century earlier, tbat the Mexicans were the lost 
tribes of Israel. 

Beal information as to the nations of Mexico before 
Spanish times is very imperfect, but not altogether want- 
ing. It is derived partly from inspection of the natives, 
themselves, their languages and customs, which may be 
now briefly considered, before going on to the recollections 
handed down in the native picture-writings and oral tradi- 
tioim. The remarks made by the accurate and experienced 
observer Alexander von Humboldt, who had seen more 
American tribes than almost any traveller, are still entitled 
to the greatest weight. He considered the native 
Americans of both continents to be substantially similar 
in race-diaracters. Such a generalization will become 
Bounder if, as is now generally done by anthropolo- 
gists, the Eskimo with their pyramidal skulls, dull 
complexion, and flat noses are removed into a division 
by themselves. Apart from these polar nomads, the 
American indigenes group roughly into a single race 
or division of mankind, of course with local variations. 
If our attention is turned to the natives of Mexico especi- 
ally, the unity of ^e will be found particularly close. 
The native population of the plateau of Mexico, mainly 
Aztecs, may still he seen by thousands without any trace of 
mixture of European blood ; and the following description 
may give a fair idea of their appearance.^ Their stature is 
somewhat low, estimated about 6 feet 3 inches, but they 
are of muscuW and sturdy build. Measurements of their 
skaUs show them mesocephalic (index about 78), or inter- 
mediate between the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
(narrow and wide skulled) types of mankind. The face is 
oval, with low forehead, hi^ cheek-bones, long eyes 
sloping outward towards the temples, fleshy lips, nose wide 
and in some cases- flattish hut ia others aquiline, coarsely 
monlded features, with a somewhat stoHd and gloomy 
expression. Thickness of skin, masking the muscles, has 
been thought the cause of a pecuHar heaviness in the out- 
lines of body and face ; the complexion varies from yellow- 
brown to chocolate (about 4:0 to 43 in the anthropological 

1 Befetenoes piay fia foond in Bonoroffc, Natim Racea of the Paaific: 
Sisies, voL 1 pp. 24, 878, 618, 646. 
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scale); eyes black; straight coarse glossy black hair; 
beard and moustache scanty. Among variations from 
this type may be mentioned higher stature in some districts, 
and Hghter complexion in Tehuantepec and elsewhere. If 
now the native Americans be compared with the races of 
the regions across the oceans to their east and west, it will 
be seen that their unlikeness is extreme to the races east- 
ward of them, whether white Europeans or black Africans. 
On the other hand they are considerably like the Mongoloid 
peoples of North and East Asia (less so to the Polynesians); 
so that the tendency among anthropologists is now generally 
to admit a common origin, however remote, between the 
tribes of Tartary and of America. This original connexion, 
if it may be accepted, would seem to belong to a long-past 
period, to judge from the failure of all attempts to discover 
an affinity between the languages of America and Asia. 
At whatever date the Americans began to people America, 
they must have had time to import or develop the numeroias 
families of languages actually found there, in none of which 
has community of origin been satisfactorily proved with 
any other language-group, at home or abroad. In Mexico 
itself the languages of tie Nahua nations, of which the 
Aztec is the best-known dialect, show no connexion of 
origin with the language of the Otomi tribes, nor either of 
these with the languages of the regions of the ruined cities 
of Central America, the Quichd of Guatemala and the Maya 
of Yucatan. Indeed, within the Mexican limits, there are 
various other languages which, so far as philological 
research can at present decide, are independent of one 
another. The remarkable phenomenon of nations so 
Himilar in bodily make but so distinct in language cfl.n 
hardly be met except by supposing a long period to have 
elapsed since the country was first inhabited by the 
ancestors of peoples whose language has since passed into 
so different forms. The original peopling of America may 
well date from the time when there was continuous land 
between it and Asia. 

It would not follow, however, that between these remote 
ages and the time of the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus no fresh immigrants can have reached America. 
We may put out of the question the Scandinavian sea- 
rovers who sailed to Greenl^d about the 10th century, and 
appear afterwards to have coasted New England (see 
.A^beioa, voL i p. 706), but do not seem to have found their 
way far enough southward for their visit to have any effect 
on Mexico. But at all times communication has been open 
from East Asia and even the South Sea islands to the west 
coast of America. The importance of this is evident when 
we consider that Japanese junks now drift over by the 
ocean current to California at the rate of about one a year, 
often with some of the crew stiU alive (see C. W. Brooks in 
Bancroft, voL v. p. 61 ; Overland Monthly, San Francisco, 
1872, p. 353). Further north, the Aleutian islands offer 
a line of easy sea passage, while in north-east Asia, near 
Behring’s Strait, live Chukchi tribes who carry on inter- 
course with the American side ; the presence of Eskimo in 
this part of Asia (see Nordenskiold, Voy. o/Feyo;, voL ii.pp. 13, 
81) is so plainly due to local migration that it is neglected 
in comparing the languages of the two continents. Asiatics 
such as Japanese or Kurile Islanders, if they found their 
way iu small numbers to Am erica and merged into native 
tribes, might hardly leave descendants distinguishable 
from the rest of the population even in the first genera- 
tion, nor introduce their own language. Such assertions as 
that the Guatusos of Costa Eica are a tribe with fair skin 
and flaxen hah, and that Japanese words may be detected 
among the Indians of Briti^ Columbia, are examples of 
evidence which may be worth further sifting ; but in an 
account like the present no proofs can be admitted unless far 
better authenticated than these. What gives a more solid 
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interest to the question of Asiatic influence in America, is 
that, though neither the evidence of features nor of language 
has substantiated it, there are details of Mexican civilimtion 
which are most easily accounted for on the supposition that 
they were borrowed from Asia. They do not seem ancient 
enough to have to do with a remote Asiatic origin of the 
nations of America, but rather to be results of comparatively 
modem intercourse between Asia and America, probably 
since the Christian era. Humboldt ( Yves des Cordilleres^ 
pi. xxhi.) compared the Mexican calendar with that in use 
in eastern Asia. The Mongols, Tibetans, Chinese, and 
other neighbouring nations have a cycle or series of tvvelve 
animals, viz., rat, buU, tiger, hare, dragon, serjDent, horse, 
goat, ape, cock, dog, pig, which may possibly be an imita- 
tion of the ordinary Babylonian-Greek zodiac familiar to 
ourselves. The Mongolian peoples not only count their 
lunar months by these signs, but they reckon the successive 
days by them, rat-day, bull-day, tiger-day, <fec., and also, 
by combining the twelve signs in rotation with the ele- 
ments, they obtain a means of marking each year in the 
sixty-year cycle, as the wood-rat year, the fire-tiger year, &c. 
This method is highly artificial, consisting, not in mere 
numbering, but in combining series of different terms so 
that the same combination does not recur tfll the end of 
the period. Thus the reappearance of its principle in the 
Mexican. and Central-American calendar (see p. 212) is sug- 
gestive of importation from Asia. Humboldt also discussed 
the Mexican doctrine, represented in the native pictures, of 
four ages of the world belonging to water, earth,- air, and 
fire, and ending respectively by deluge, earthquake, tempest, 
and conflagration. The resembl^ce of this to some 
versions of the Hindu doctrine of the four ages or yuga is 
of so remarkable a closeness as hardly to be accounted for 
except on the hypothesis that the Mexican theology con- 
tains ideas learnt from Asiatics. Among Asiatic points of 
resemblance to which attention has since been called is 
the Mexican belief in the nine stages of heaven and hell^ 
an idea which nothing in nature would suggest directly to 
a harbaric people, but which corresponds to the idea 
of successive heavens and hells among Brahmans and 
Buddhists, who apparently learnt it (in common with our 
own ancestors) from the Babylonian-Greek astronomical 
theory of snccessive stages or concentric planetary spheres 
belonging to the planets, Ac. The Spanish dironicles 
also give accounts of a Mexican game called patolli, played 
at the time of the conquest wiQi coloured stones moved 
on the squares of a cross-shaped figure, according to the 
throws of beans marked on one side ; Ihe descriptions of 
this rather complicated game correspond closely with the 
Hindu backgammon called pachisi (see Tylor in Jour. 
Anihrop. Inst., voL viii. p. 116).^ 

The native history of Mexico and Central America is 
entitled to more respect than the mere recollections of 
savage tribes, iuasmuch as here memory was aided by 
something like written record. The Mexican pictures so 
far approached writing proper as to set down legibly the 
names of persons and places and the dates of events, while 
the rude drawings which accompanied these at least 
helped the professional historians to remember the tradi- 
tions repeat^ orally from generation to generation. Thus 
actual documents of native Aztec history, or copies of 

^ The appendix to Prescott’s Conquest of Memeo contains an 
interesting summary of analogies between the civilization of Mexioo 
and that of the Old World, but some of the a-rguments are very incon- 
clusive. One which has been often cited turns on -tlie likeness alleged 
by Naxera between the Chinese language and that of the Otomi nation 
of Mexico (-whose name survives iu that of their town Otompj^ now 
Otumba). The examination of an Otomi grammar (such as Ethnefnis 
de la Gramnaire Othomi, Paris, 186S) will, however, convince the 
phUolo^cal reader that the resemblance is hardly of an amount to 
found a theory of a Ohinese connexion upon. 
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them, are still open, to the study of scholars, while after 
the conquest interpretations of these were drawn up in 
writing by Spanish-educated Mexicans, and histories 
founded on them with the aid of traditional memory were 
written by Ixtlilxochitl and Tezozomoc; the most important 
of these picture-writings, interpretations, and histories may 
be found in Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico. In 
Central America the rows of complex hieroglyphs to be 
seen sculptured on the ruined temples probably served 
a similar purpose up to the time of the Spanish invasion. 
The documents purporting to be histories, written down 
by natives in later times, thus more or less represent real 
records of the past, but the task of separating the preponder- 
ant mythical part from what is real history is of the utmost 
difficulty. Among the most curious documents of early 
America is the Popol-Ytik or national book of the Quich6 
kingdom of Guatemala, a compilation of traditions written 
down by native scribes, found and translated by Father 
Ximenez about 1700,. and published by Scherzer (Vienna, 
1857) and Brasseur de Bourbourg (Paris, 1861). This 
book, composed in a picturesque barbaric style, begins 
with the time when there was only the heaven with its 
boundaries towards the four winds, but as yet there was 
no body, nothing that clung to anjrthiiig else, nothing that 
balanced itself or rubbed together or made a sound ; there 
was nought below but tbe calm sea alone in the silent 
darkness. Alone were the Creator, tbe Former, the Ruler, 
the Feathered Serpent, they who give being and whose name 
is Gucumatz. Then foUowa the creation, when the creators 
said ?‘Earth,” and the earth was formed like a cloud or a fog, 
and the mountains appeared like lobsters from the water, 
cjpress and pine covered the hills and valleyn, and their 
forests were peopled with beasts and birds, but these could 
not speak the name of their creators, but could only chatter 
and croak. So man was made first of clay, but he was 
strengthless and senseless and melted in the water j then 
they made a race of wooden mannikins, but these were 
useless creatures without heart or mind, and they were 
destroyed by a great flood, and pitch poured down on them 
from heaven, those who were left of them being turned 
into the apes still to be seen in the woods. After this 
. comes the creation of the four men and their wives who 
are the ancestors of the Quiches, and the tradition records ■ 
the migrations of the nation to Tnlan, otherwise called the 
Seven Caves, and thence across the sea., whose waters were 
divided for their passage. It is worth while to mention 
these- few early incidents of the national legend of 
. Guatemala, because their. Biblical . incidents show how 
native' tradition incorporated matter learnt from the white 
men. .Moreover, this Geutral-American document, mythical' 
as it i^ has an historical importance from its bringing in 
names belonging also to the traditions of Mexico proper. 
Thus Gucumatz, “ Feathered Serpent,” corresponds in name 
to the Mexican deity tjuetzalcoatl j Tulan and the Seven 
Caves are familiar words in the Aztec migration-traditions, 
and there is even mention of a chief of Tolteeat, a name 
plainly referring to the famed Toltecs, of whom further | 
account, will be given in their place in Mexican history. 
Thus the l^nds of the Popol- Yuh confirm what is learnt 
from comparing the culture of Central America and Mexico 
proper, that^ though the nations of these districts were not 
cbnUeeted by language, the intercourse and mixture 
between them had been sufficient to implant in them much 
common civilfration, and to justify the anthropologist in . 
including both districts in one region, . Historical vSiuo of 
the ordinary kind may be found in the latter part of; the 
Popol-Y'ich, which gives names of chiefs down to the tiiae 
when they began to bear Spanish names, and the great city 
of QuiehO became the deserted min of Santa Cruz. The 
Ma’fa district of Yucatan has also some vestiees of native 
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traditions in the manuscript translated by D. Pio Perez 
(in Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yvxatan) and in the 
remarkable 16 th century Reladon de las Cosas de Yucatan 
by Diego de Landa, published by Brasseur de Bourbourg 
(Paris, 1864). As in the Guatemala traditions, we hear 
of ancient migration from the Mexican legendary region 
of Tula ; and here the leaders are four famous chiefs or 
ancestors who bear the Aztec name of the Tutul-Xiu, which 
interpreted means “Bird-Tree.” Unfortunately for the 
historical standing of these four ancestors, there are in the 
Aztec picture-writings representations of four trees each 
with a bird perched on it, and placed facing the four 
quarters, which make it probable that the four Tutul-Xiu of 
tradition, in spite of the circumstantial detail of their wars 
and migrations, may be only mythic personifications of the 
four cardinal points (see Schnltz-Sellack in Zekschf. Bthn., 
1879, p. 209). Meverthelesa, part of the later Maya records 
may be genuine, — ^for instance, when they relate the war 
about three centuries before the Spanish conquest, when the 
king of Chichen-Itza destroyed the great city of Mayapan. 
Though the names and dates of Central- American native 
kings have too little interest to general readers for traditions 
of Ihem to be dwelt on here, they bring into view one im- 
portant historical point, that the wondrous ruined cities of 
this region are not to be thought monuments of a perished 
race in a forgotten past, but that at least some of them 
belong to history, having been inhabited up to the conquest, 
apparently by the very nations who built them. 

Turning now to the native chronicles of the Mexican 
nations, these are found to be substantial dated records 
going back to the 12 th or 13 th century, with some vague 
but not worthless recollections of national events from times 
some centuries earlier. These last-mentioned traditions, 
in some measure borne out by linguistic eridence of names 
of places, tribes, and persons, point to the immigration of 
detachments or branches of a widespread race speaking a 
common language, which is represented to us by the 
Aztec, still a spoken language in Mexico. This language 
was called nahiatl, and one who spoke it as his native 
tongue was called nakuatlacatl, so that modem anthro- 
pologists are following native precedent when they use the 
term JYahua for the whole series of peoples now under 
consideration.^ Earliest of the Nahna nations, the Toltecs 
are traditionally related to have left their northern home 
of HuehuetlapaUan in the 6th century j and, though this 
remote date cannot be treated as belonging to genuine 
history, there is other evidence of the real existence of the 
nation. Their name Toltecatl signifies an inhabitant of 
Tollan, “land of reeds,” a place which, as has been already 
pointed out, appears elsewhere in the national traditions of 
this region, and has a definite geographical site in the 
present Tulan or Tula, north of the valley of Anahuac, 
where a Toltec kingdom of some extent seems to have had 
its centre. To this nation is ascribed not only the oldest 
but the highest culture of the Hahna nations j to them 
was due the introduction of maize and cotton into Mexico, 
the skilful workmanship in gold and silver, the art of build- 
ing on a scale of vastness still witnessed to by the mound of 
Cholula^ said to be Toltec work ; the Mexican hieroglyphic 
writing and calendar are also declared to have been of 
Toltec origin. With the Toltecs is associated the mysterious 
tradition of Quetzalcoati, a name which presents itself in 
Mexican religion as that of a great deity, god of the air, 
and in legend as that of a saintly ruler and civilizer. His 
brown and beardless worshippers describe him as of another 
race, a white man with noble features, long black hair and 
full beard, dressed in flowing robes. He came from TuUan 

^ It dioiild be noticed that this word is not etymologically con- 
nected with the somewhat similar word jinahuac, of which the mean* 
imr is civen at Tjage 206 . 
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or from Yucatan (for the stories difier widely), and dwelt 
twenty years among them, teacliing men to follow his 
austere and virtuous life, to hate all violence and war, to 
sacrifice no men or beasts on the altars, but to give mild 
offerings of bread and flowers and perfumes, and to do 
penance by the votaries drawing blood with thorns from 
their own bodies. Legend tells stories of his teaching men 
picture-writing and the calendar, and also the artistic work 
of the silversmith, for which Cholula was long famed ; but 
at last he departed, some say towards the unknown land of 
Tlapallan, but others to Coatzacualco on the Atlantic coast 
on the confines of Central America, where native tradition 
still keeps up the divine names of Gucumatz among the 
Quiches (see p. 208) and Cukulcan among the Mayas, these 
names having the same meaning as Quetzalcoatl in Aztec, 
viz., “Feathered Serpent.^’ Native tradition held that 
when Quetzalcoatl reached the 'Atlantic he sent back his 
companions to tell the Cholulans that in a future age his 
breihren, white men and bearded like himself, shotdd land 
there from the sea where the sun rises, and come to rule 
the country. That there is a basis of reality in the Toltec 
traditions is shown by the word toltecatl having become 
among the later Aztecs a substantive signifying an artist 
or skilled craftsman. It is further related by the Mexican 
historians that the Toltec nation all but perished in the 
11th century by years of drought, famine, and pestilence, 
a few only of the survivors remaining in the land, while the 
rest migrated into Yucatan and Guatemala, where, as has 
been already pointed out, their name is commemorated in 
local record. After the Toltecs came the Chichimecs, 
whose name, derived from chichi, “dog,” is applied to 
many rude tribes; the Chichimecs here in question are 
said to have come from Amaquemecan under a king named 
Xolotl, names which being Axtec imply that the nation 
was Nahua ; at any rate they appear afterwards as fusing 
with more cultured Nahua nations in the neighbourhood 
of Tezcuco. Lastly is recorded the Mexican immigration 
of the seven nations, Xochimilca, Chalca, Tepaneca, 
Acolhua, Tlahuica, Tlascalteca, Azteca. This classification 
of the Nahuatlac tribes has a meaning and value. It is 
true that Aztlan, the land whence the Aztecs traced their 
name and source, cannot be identified by geographers, while 
the story of the separation of the seven nations at the place 
called Cfliicomoztoc or Seven Caves looks like national legend 
rather than real history. But the later stages of the long 
Aztec migration seem historical, and the map of Mexico 
stiU shows the names of several settlements recorded in the 
curious migration-map published by Qemelli Cfe.reri {Giro 
del Mondo, Yenice, 1728) and commented on by Humboldt; 
among these local names are Tzompanco, “ place of skulls,” 
now Zumpango in the north of the Mexican valley, and 
Chapultepec, “ grasshopper hill,” now a suburb of the city 
of Mexico itself, where the Aztecs are recorded to have 
celebrated in 1195 the festival of tying up the “bundle of 
years” and beginning a new cycle. The Aztecs moving 
from place to place in Anahuac found little welcome from 
the Nahua peoples already settled there, whose ovm history 
was indeed one of incessant jealousy and quarrel. One of 
the first clear events of the Aztec arrival is their being 
made tributary by the Tepanecs, in whose service or 
aUiance they began to manifest their warlike prowess in 
the fight near Tepeyacac, where now stands the famous 
shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Thus they overcame in 
arms the Acolhuas, their superiors in civilization, who had i 
made Tezcuco a centre of prosperity and improvement. 
By the 13 th century the Aztecs by their ferocity had 
banded their neighbours together against them; some 
were driven to t^e refuge on the reedy lake shore at 
Acoculco, while others were taken as captives into 
Culhuacan. The king of this district was Coxcoxtli, 
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whose name has gained an undeserved reputation even in 
Europe as “ Coxcox, the Mexican Noah,” from a scene in 
the native picture-writing where his name appears together 
with the figure of a man floating in a dug-out tree, which 
has been mistaken even by Humboldt for a represen- 
tation of the Mexican deluge-myth. Coxcoxtli used 
the help of the Aztecs against tiie XochimUco people, 
but hk own nation, horrified at their bloodthirsty sac- 
rifice of prisoners, drove them out to live for yeats in 
want and misery on the islands and swamps of the 
great salt lagoon, where they are said to have taken to 
making their ckinanipas or floating gardens of mud 
heaped on rafts of reeds and brush, which in later times 
were so remarkable a feature of Mexico. As one of the 
Aztec chiefs at the time of the founding of their city was 
called Tenoch, i.e., “ Stone-cactus,” it is likely that from 
him was derived the name Tenochtitlan or “ Stone-cactus 
place.” Written as this name is in pictures or rebus, it 
probably suggested the invention of the well-known legend 
of a prophecy that the war-god’s temple should he built 
where a prickly pear was found growing on a rock, and 
perched on it an eagle holding a serpent ; this legend is 
still commemorated on the coins of Mexico. Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan, foimded about 1325, for many years after- 
wards probably remained a cluster of huts, and the higher 
civilization of the country was still to be found among the 
other nations, especially among the Acolhuas in Tezcuco. 
The wars of this nation with ihe Tepanecs, which went on 
into the 15th century, were merely destructive, hut larger 
effects arose from the expeditions under the Cfulhua king 
Acamapichtli, where the Aztec warriors w’ere prominent, 
and which extended far outside the valley of Anahuac.. 
Especially a foray southward to Quauhnahnac, now Cuer- 
navaca, on the watershed between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
caused the bringing of goldsmiths and other craftsmen home 
to Tenochtitlan, which now began to rise in arts, the Aztecs 
laying aside their rude garments of aloe-fibre for more 
costly clotiiing, and going out as traders for foreign 
merchandise. In the 14th century the last gr^t natiomd' 
struggle took place. The Acolhuas had at first the 
advantage, but IxtHlxochitl did not follow up the beaten 
Aztecs but allowed them to make peace, whereupon, under 
professions of submission, they fell upon and sacked the 
city of Tezcuco. The next king of Tezcuco, Nezakualcoyotl, 
turned the course of war, when Azcapuzdco, the Tepanec 
stronghold, was taken and the inhabitants sold as slaves by 
the conquering Acolhuas and Aztecs ; the place thus de- 
graded became afterwards the great slave-market of Mexico. 
In this war we first meet with the Aztec name Moteuczoma, 
afterwards so famous in its Spanish form Montezuma. 
About 1430 took place the triple alliauce of the Acolhua, 
Aztec, and Tepanec kings, whose capitals were Tezcuco, 
Mexico, and Tlacopan, the latter stantog much below the 
other two. In fact the Aztecs now became so predominant 
that the rest of native history may be fairly called the 
Aztec period, notwithstanding the picturesque magnificence 
and intellectual culture which made Tezcuco celebrated 
under Nezahualcoyoti and his son Nezahualpilli. YTien 
the first Moteuczoma was crowned king of the Aztecs, the 
Mexican sway extended far beyond the valley plateau of 
its origin, and the gods of conquered nations around had 
their shrines set up in Tenochtitlan in manifest inferiority 
to the temple of Huitzilopochtli, the war-god of the Aztec 
conquerors. The rich region of Quauhnahnac became 
tributary ; the Miztec country was invaded southward to 
the Pacific, and the Xicalanca region to what is now Yera 
Cruz. It was not merely for conquest and tribute that the 
fierce Mexicans ravaged the neighbour-lands, but they had 
a stronger motive than either in the desire to obtain 
multitudes of prisoners whose hearts were to be tom out 
XYL — 27 
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by tie sacrificing priests to propitiate a pantheon of gods 
who well personhied their bloodthirsty woi-shippers. The 
desire for war-captives as acceptable victims is related to 
have brought about an almost incredible agreement among 
nations of the Mexican alliance, that they should from 
time to time fight battles among themselves in order to 
provide prisoners for the altars. Thus there was something 
of the character of a religious war in the expedition made 
in 1469 under Axayacatl as far down the isthmus as 
Tehuantepec, whence the Mexican army came back with 
loads of rich plunder and thousands of captives, and the 
later ravaging of the Totonac region as far as the Atlantic, 
when the inhabitants were taken for sacrifice and their 
land recolonized by Aztecs. Ahuitzotl left tiie Aztec 
empire (els it is often somewhat ambitiously called) at the 
height of apparent power, but the cruel oppression of the 
subject regions had made their life almost unbearable, and 
the second Moteuczoma, coming to a rule already liable to 
break up from within, weakened it still more by upholding 
the class of chiefs or nobles against the common people 
who as warriors and traders had in great measure made 
the prosperity of the allied nations. The Mexicans had 
long tried to subjugate the stubborn little nation of Tlai- 
.caUan (TlascaJa), which had obstinately held out, though so 
iemmed in that for years the people lived without salt, this 
being no longer to be had from the sea-coast. Moteuczoma 
made a last effort to crush them, but in vain, and when 
the Spaniards came they were there as ready-made allies 
planted on the high road to Mexico. From Ike date when 
ihe festival of the new cycle was first celebrated in 
Chapnltepec six 52-year periods had passed when in 1607 
the new fire symbolizing the beginning of a new cycle 
was kindled for the last time on the breast of a human 
victim. Eumours of the coming of the Europeans may 
have before this date spread from Chiba, but in 1517 
Cordova touched iu Yucatan, and in 1618 Grijalva was 
on the east coast of Mexico, and the Aztecs first met the 
white men, in whom they saw, partly with hope and partly 
with fear, the fulfilment of the prophecy that Quetzalcoatl 
should one day return. With the Spanish conquest under 
Hernando Cortes (see Coktbs) the native history of Mexico 
comes tv' an end. 

ClVILIZATIOK. 

Qcveni- While the prairie tribes of America lived under the loose 

meiit sway of chiefs and councils of old man, the settled nations of 
Mexico had attained to a somewhat highly organized government. 
This may bo seen by the elaborate balance of power maintained in 
the federation, of Mexicd, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, where each king 
was ibadlnte iu his own country, but in war or other public interests 
•fhoy' acted jopirtiy, with, powers in something lit® the proportion in 
' which they diviiM conquered lands and spoil, whieh.waa .two-fifths 
;€adh ,to Mesicd and Tezcuco and one-fifth to Tlacopan. The suc- 
cessor of the Aztec Mng was cnstomarily a chosen brother or nephew, 
the eldest having the first claim unless set aside as incompkonl^ 
and having to be a tried warriOi ; this mode of snccesaion, which has 
been looked on as an elaborate practical device for securing practical- 
advantages, seems rather to have arisen out of the law of choice 
-among the descendants of the female line, found in American tribes 
of much lower culture. Something like this appears in the sncces- 
sion of kings of Tezcncp and TlacoTpan, which went to sons by the 
, principal -me, who was usually of the Aztec royal family. The 
toxjcan ehronioles, however, show instances of the king’s son sno- 
■ cetding, or of powerful chiefs being elected to the kingship. The 
tOTl republic is ' sometimes used to descri^ the little state of 
■ Tlascak, hut this was in fact a fedmation of four chirfs, with an 
’assembly of. nobles. In ihe Zapotec district tba Wiyatao or high- 
' priest of Zopaa wash divine ruler before whom all prostrated them- 
selves with faces to the ^und; he was even too sacred to allow 
his foot to touch the earth, and was only seen carried in a litter. 

Palaces, The accounts given by the Spanish and native Mexican, writma of 

Aas. the courts and paLacea of the native kings must be taken with some 
reserve, from the tendency to Tise descriptive terms not actually 
untrue, hut which convey erroUeons, ideas, taken from European 
architecture ; thus what are called columns of porphyry aud imer 
^pporting marble balconies might perhaps he bettw desoribedas 
niarS carrvinir slabs. whUe the anartments and terraces must have 
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been more remarkable for number and extent than architectural 
grandeur, being but low one-storied buildings. The principal 
palace of Mexico consisted of hundreds of rooms and halls ranged 
round three open squares, with women’s apartment'^, granaries, 
storehouses, menageries, aviaries, of such extent that one of the 
companions of Cortes records having four times wandered about 
till he was tired, without seeing the whole. Not less remark- 
able was the palace of Tezcuco, sniTounded with its groves and 
pleasm'e-gardens ; and, though now Jmrdly anything remains of the 
buildings above gi-ouncl, the neighbouring hUl of Tezcotzinco still 
has its stone steps and terraces ; and the immense embankment 
carrying the aqueduct-channel of hewn stone which supplied water 
to basins cat in the solid rock still remains to prove that the chron- 
iclers’ descriptions, if highly-coloured, were at any rate genuine. Till 
the last century the gigantic figures of Axayacatl and his son Monte- 
zuma were to he seen carved in Ihe porphyry hill of Chapnltepec, 
hut these as well as the hanging gardens have been desti-oyed, and 
only the groves of ahuehiiete (cypress) remain of the ancient beauties 
of the place. That in the palace gardens flowers from the tierra 
caliente were transplanted, and water-fowl bred near fresh and salt 
pools fit for each kind, that all kinds of birds and beasts were kept 
in well-appointed zoological gardens where there were homes even 
for alligators and snakes,— all this testifies, not merely to barbaric 
ostentation, but to a cultivation of natural history which was really 
beyond the European level of the time. From the palaces and re- 
tinues of thousands of seiwants attached to the royal service may be 
infen-ed at once the despotic power of the Mexican rulera and the 
heavy taxation of the people ; in fact some of the most remarkable 
of the picture-writings are tiibute-rolls enumerating by hundreds 
and thousands the mantles, ocelot-skins, bags of gold-dust, bronze 
hatchets, loads of chocolate, &c. , furnished periodically by the towns. 

Below the king was a numerous and powerful class of nobles, the 
highest of whom {tlatoani) were gi’cat vassals owing little more thau 
homage and tribute to their feudal lord, while the natural result 
of the unruliuess of the noble class was that the king to keep them 
in check increased their numbers, brought them to the capital as 
councillors, and balanced their influence by military and household 
officer’s, and by a rich and powerful merchant class. The nobles 
not only had privileges of rank and dignity, but substarrtial power 
over the plebeian or peasant class {macchmlli), who submitted to 
much the same oppression and ertoriion at their hands os was 
customary in the Old World. The tenures of land in Mexico were 
those generally^ appearing in barbaric countries where invasion and 
milita^ despotism have encroached on hut not totally superseded 
the earlier tribal laws. The greatest estates belonged to the king, 
or had been granted to military chiefs whose sons succeeded them, 
or were the endowments of temples, but the calpiilU or village 
community still survived, and each freeman of the tribe held and 
tilled his portion of the common lands. Below the freemen were 
the slaves, who were war-captives, persons enslaved for punishment, 
or children sold by their parents. Prisonera of war were mostly 
doomed to sacrifice, but other classes of slaves were mildly treated, 
retaining civil rights, and their children were bom free. 

The TOperior courts of law formed part of the irnlace, and there Justice 
were tribunals in the principal cities, over each of which presided a 
supreme jud^ or dhuacoatl, who was irremovable, and whose 
onminal decisions not even the king might reverse ; he appointed 
the lower judges and heard appeals from them ; it is doubtful 
whether he jinteed in civil cases, but both kinds of suits were heard 
in the court below, by the tlacatecatl and his two associates, below 
whom were the ward-magistrates. Lands were set apart for the 
maintenance of the judges, and indeed nothing gives a higher idea 
of the elaborate civilization of Mexico than this judicial system, 
which culminated iu a general court and council of state presided 
over' by the king. Tlie laws and recoi-ds of suits were set doivn in 
pietore-writinga, of which some are still to be seen ; sentence of 
death. was recorded by drawing a line with an arrow across the 
portrait of the condemned, and the chroniclers describe the barbaric 
solemnity with which the king passed sentence sitting on a golden 
and jew^ed throne in the divine ti’ibunal, with one hand on an 
ornamented sknll and the golden arrow, in the other. Among the 
resemblances to Old-World law was the use of a judicial oath, the 
witness touching the ground with his fi^r and putting it to his 
lips, thus Bweanng by Mother Earth; Tno cmiinal laws were of 
extreme severity, even petty theft being punished by the thief being 
enslaved to the person he had robbed, while to steal a tobacco 
pouch or twenty ears of com was death j ho who pilfered in the 
market was then and there beaten to death, and he who insulted Xipe, 
the god of the gold- and silver-smiths, hv stealing his precious metal, 
was skinned ^ve and sacrificed to the offended deity. Though 
aloe-beer dr “pulque” was allowed for feasts and to invalids in 
moderation, and old people over seventy seem to be represented 
in one of the pictnre-wntinga as having liberty of drunkenness, 
young men found drunk were clubbed to death and young women 
stoneA Such a Draconian standard prevailing, it is hardly needful 
to enumerate the special penalties of such offences as witchcraft, 

fraud. removinfiC limilnfTarts. arlnlbirw. frj’.. wTiiaTi rliflPoroil an tn 
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whether the criminal had his heart cut out on the altar, his head ing. Between him and Quetzalcoatl, the ancient deity of Cholula, 
crushed between two stones, &c. ; while even lesser punishments there had been old rivaliy, as is related in legends of" Quetzalcoatl 
were harsh, such as that of slanderers, whose hair was singed with coming into the land to teach men to till the soil, to work metals, and 
a pine-torch to the scalp, to rule a well-ordered state ; the two gods played their famous match 

War. Based on conquest as the Aztec kingdom was, and with the at the hall-game, and Tezcatlipoca, in the guise of a hoary-headed 
craving for warlike glory fostered by the most bloodthirsty religion sorcerer, persuaded the sick and weary Quetzalcoatl to drink the 
the world ever saw, it follows that the nation was above all other magic pulque that sent him roaming to the distant ocean, where 
pursuits organized as a fighting community. To be a tried soldier he embarked in his boat and disappeared from among men. These 
w'as the road to honour and oflBlee, and the king could not be en- deities are not easily analysed, but on the other handTonatinh and 

throned till he had with his own hand taken captives to be Metztli, the sun and moon, stand out in the distinctest personality 

butchered on the war-god’s altar at his coronation. The common as nature gods, and the traveller still sees in the huge adobe pyramids 
soldiers were promoted for acta of daring, and the children of chiefs of Teotihuacan, with their sides oriented to the four quarters, an 
were regularly trained to war, and initiated by being sent into evidence of the importance of their worship. The war-gotl Huitzilo- 
battlevntli veterans, with whose aid the youth took Ms first prisoner, pochtli, of whom one legend relates a supernatural conception in 
but his future rise depended on how many captives he took un- the ancient Tullan, while another story declares him to have been 

aided in fight with warlike enemies ; by such feats he gained the (like the Chinese war-god) a deified warrior-cliief, was the real head 

dignity of wearing coloured blankets, tassels, and lip-jewels, and of the Aztec pantheon ; his idol remains in Mexico, a huge block of 
reached such military titles as that of "guiding eagle.” The basalt on which is sculptured on the one side his hideous personage, 
Mexican military costumes are to be seen in the picture-writings, adorned mth the humming-bird feathers on the left hand wMch 
where the military orders of princes, eagles, and tigers are known signify his name, while the not less frightful war-goddess Teoyao- 
by their braided hair, eagles’ beaks, and spotted armour. The miqui, or "divine- war-death,” occupies the other side. Centeotl, 
common soldiers went into battle brilliant in savage war-paint, but the goddess of the all-nouiishitg maize, was patroness of the earth 
those of higher rank had helmets like birds and beasts of prey, and mother of the gods, while Mictlnnteuctli, lord' of dead-land, 
armour of gold and silver, wooden greaves, and especially the ruled over the departed in the dim under- world. Numbers of 
icJuapilli, the quilted cotton tunic two fingers thick, so serviceable lesser deities presided over classes of society, events, and occupations 
as a protection from arrows that the Spanish invaders were glad to of life, such as Tlazolteotl, goddess of pleasure, worabipped by 

adopt it. The archers shot weU and with strong bows, though their courtesans, Tezcatzoncatl, god of strong drink, wh ose garment in grim 

arrows were generally tipped only with stone or bone ; their shields irony clothed the drunkard’s coipse, and Xipe, patron of the gold- 
or targets, mostly round, were of ordinary barbaric forms ; the smitna Below these were the usual crowd of nature-spirits of hills 
spears or javelins had heads of obsidian or bronze, and were some- and groves, whose shrines were built by the roadside to receive offer- 
times hurled with a spear-thrower or atlail, of wMch pictures and ings from passers-by. The temples were called teocalli or "god’s 
specimens still exist, showing it to be similar in principle to those house,” and the teocallis of the greater deities rivalled in size 
used by the Australians and Eskimo. The most characteristic as they resembled in form the temples of ancient Babylon. They 
weapon of the Mexicans was the imqmTmitl or " hand-wood,” a were pyramids on a square or oblong base, rising ia successive 
clnb set with two rows of large sharp obsidian flakes, a well- terraces to a small summit-platform. The great teocalli of 
directed blow with which would cut down man or horse. These Huitzilopoohtli in the city of Mexico stood in an immense 
two last-mentioned weapons have the look of highly-developed square, whence radiated the four principal thoroughfares, 
savage forms, while on the other hand the military organization was its courtyard being enclosed by a square, of which the stone 
in some respects equal to that of an Asiatic nation, with its wall, called the eoatepanfli or serpent-wall from its sculptured 

regular companies commanded each by its captain and provided serpents, measured nearly a quarter of a mile on each side. In 

with its standard. The armies were very large, an expedition often the centre, the oblong pyramid of nibble cased with hewn stone 
consisting of several divisions each numbering eight thousand men, and cemented, 875 x 300 feet at the base, and rising steeply in five 
but the tactics of the commanders were quite rudimentary, consist- teiTaces to the height of 86 feet, showed conspicuously to the city 

ing merely of attack by arrows and javelins at a distance, gradu- the long processions of priests and •victims winding along th‘e 

ally closing into a hand-to-hand fight with clubs and spears, •with terraces and np the comer flights of steps. On the jmved platform 
an occasional feigned retreat to draw the enemy into an ambuscade, were three-story tower temples in whose ground-floor stood the stone 
Fortification was well understood, as may still be seen in the imag^ and altars, and before that of the war-god the gi’een stone of 

remains of walled and escarped strongholds on hills and in steep sacrifice, humped so ns to bend upward the body of the •victim that 

ravines, while lagoon-eities like Mexico had the water approaches the priest might more easily slasli open the breast with Ms obsidian 

defended by fleets of boats, and the causeways protected by towers knife, tear out the heart and hold it up before the god, while the 
and ditches ; even after the town was entered, the pyramid- captor and his friends were waiting below for the carcase to be 
temples with their surrounding walls were forts capable of stubborn tumbled down the steps for them to carry home to be cooked for the 
resistance. It was held unrighteous to invade anotlier nation with- feast of victory. Before the shrines reeking •with the stench of 
out a solemn embassy to warn their chiefs of the miseries to wMch slaughter, the eternal fires were kept bnming, and on the platfoim 
they exposed themselves by refusing the submission demanded, and stood the huge dram covered •with snakes’ skm, whose feai'M sound 
this again was followed by a declaration of war, but in Mexico as was heard for miles. From the terrace could be seen seventy or 
in other more enltnred countries this act of national morality degene- more other temples -within the enclosure, with their images and 
rated into a ceremonial farce, where tribute was claimed from some blazing fires, and the tsonipmiili or "skull-place," where the skulls 
neighbouring nation, or an Aztec god was offered to be worshipped of victims by tens of thousands were skewered on cross-sticks or 
in their teniple.s, in order to pick a quareel os a pretext for an built into towers. There also might be seen the flat circular 
invasion already planned to satisfy the soldiers with lands and teTtiaTacail ov "spindle-stone," ■where captives armed with wooden 
plunder, and to meet the priests’ incessant demands for more human weapons were allowed the mockery of a gladiatorial fight against 
sacrifices. well-armed champions. The great pyramid of Cholula •with 

Religion. Among the accounts of the Mexican relirion are some passages its hemispherical temple of Quetzalcoatl at the' top, now an 
referring to the belief in a supreme deity. The woi-d teoU, god, has almost shapeless hiH surmounted by a church, was about thrice 
been thought in some coses to hear this signification, but its meaning as long and twice as high as the teocalli of Mexico. A large 
is that of deity in general, and it is applied not only to the sun- fraction of the Mexican population were set apart as priests or 
god but to very inferior gods. It is related that Nezahualcoyotl, attendants to the services of the gods. The rites performed were 
the poet-king of Tozcuoo, built a nine-storied temple with a sterry such as are found elsewhere, prayer, sacrifice, processions, dances, 
roof above, in honour of the invisible deity called Tloquenahuaqne, chants, fasting and other airsterities, hut there axe some peculiaii- 
"he who is all in himself," or Ipalnemoon, "hehy whom we live,” ties of detail. Prayers and other formulas have been copied down 
who had no image, and was propitiated, nothyhloody sacrifices, but by Sabagun and other chroniclers, of endless prolixity, but not 
by incense and flowers. Those who adopt the opinion of Asiatic -without occasional touches of pathos. The follo-wing are a few 
admixture in Mexican culture -will use it to account for this remark- sentences from a prayer to Tezcatlipoca, interceding for the poor : 
able religious phenomenon, less easily accounted for by native “0 our lord, protector most strong and compassionate, invisible 
development, while also the appearance of a rival deity of evil, and impalpable, then art the giver of life j lord of all, and lord 
bearing the name of 'Flacatecolotl, or "man-owl,” is mysterious, of battles, I present myself here before thee to say some few words 
These divinities, however, seem to have had little or no place in the concerning the need of the poor people, the people of none estate or 
popular faith, wMch was occupied by polytheistic ^ds of more intelUgence. . . . Know, 0 Lord, that thy subjects and servants 
ordinary barbaric type. Tezcatlipoca was held to he -flie highest of suffer a sore poverty, that cannot he told of more than that 
these, and at the festival of all the gods his footsteps were expected it is a sore poverty and desolateness. The men have no garments 
to appear in the floor stre-wn to receive this sign of their coming, nor the women to cover themselves with, but only rags rent in 
He was plainly an ancient deity of the race, for attributes of many every part that let tbe -wind and cold in. ... If th^ be mer- 
kinds are crowded together in liim, and he was prayed to in inter- chants, they now sell only cakes of salt and broken pepper ; the 
minahle formulas for help in war and for health and fortune, to people thathave something despise their wares, so that they go outto 
deliver the nation from a -wicked Hng, or to give pardon and strength sell from door to door and from house to house ; and whan they sell 
to the penitent who had confessed his sins and been'purified by wash- nothing they sit down sadly by some fence, or wall, or in some comer. 
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linlHng their Kps and gnawing their nada for the hunger that is in as where Chapultepec or “grasshopper-hill ” is represented hy a grass- 
thanij they look on one side aS the other at the mouths of those who hopper on a hill, or a stone with a cactus on it stands for Tetioch 
pass by, hoping peradventnre that one may speak some word to them, or “stone-cactus,” the fomiABT of Tenochtitlan. The system had, 

0 compassionate God, the bed on which they Ke is not a thing to rest however, risen a stage beyond this when objects were draw'u 
upon, W to endure torment in ; they draw a rag over mem at to represent, not themselves, hut the syllables forming their 
night and so sleep. , . . 0 onr lord, in whose power it ia to give names, as where a trap, an eagle, a pricker, and a hand are put to- 
alLcontent, consolation, sweetness, softness, prosperity, andrichea, for gether not to represent these ohjecta, but in order that the syllables 
thou alone ai-t lord of all good, have mercy upon them, for they are of their names mo-gmti/i-so-jna should spell the word Moquauh- 
thy servants. ... I suppKeate thee that thou wilt lift up their zoma (sea Auhin’s introduction to Brasseur, Fist, clu Mexique, 
heads with thy favour ana aid, that thou wilt see good that they vol. L ]). Ixviii.). Tlie analogy of tliis to the manner in which the 
enjoy some days of prosperity and tranquillity, so that they may Egyptian hieroglyphs passed into phonetic signs is remarkable, 
sleep and know repose, having prosperous and peaceable days of and writing might have been invented anew in Mexico had it not 
Kfe. . . . Sliould this nation, for whom I pray and entreat thee to been for the Spanish conquest. The Aztec numerals, which were 
do them good, not understand what thou hast given, thou canst vigesimal or reckoned by scores, were depicted hydota or circles ■ 
take away the good and pour out cursing, so that all evil may come up to 20, which was represented hy a flag, 400 (a score of scores) 
upon them, and they become poor, in need, maimed, lame, blind, by a feather, and 8000 (a score of scores of scores) by a purse ; but 
and deaf ; then indeed they shall waken and know the good that for convenience these symbols might he halved and quartered, so 
they had and have not, and they shall caU. upon thee and lean tliat 684 might be shown by one feather, one quarter of a feather, 
toward thee; hut thou will not listen, for in the day of abundance one flag, one-half of a flag, and four dots. The Mexican calendar 
they would not underatand thy goodness towards them.” These depended on the combination of numbers with pictme-signs,- of 

a ers seem esseutiaUy genuine ; .indeed there was no European which the four piincipal were the rabbit, reed, flint, house — 
el from which they could have been imitated j but at the same todhUi, aeatl, catli. The cycle of 52 years was reckoned by 

time it must be remembered that they come down in Spaniah writ- combining these signs in rotation with numbers up to 13, thus: — 
ing, and not untouched by Spanish influence, as in one passage 1 rahbii^ 2 reed, S ffint, 4 house, 6 rabbit, 6 reed, &c. By accident 
•where there is a mention of sheep, an animal of course unknown to this calendar may be exactly illustrated with a modera pack of 
the native Mexicans. Astosacrinee,maizeand other vegetables were cards laid out in rotation of the four suits, as, ace of hearts, 2 of 
offered, and occasionally rabbits, quails, &o. ; but, in the abisence of modes, 8 of diamonds, 4 of clubs, 6 of hearts, 6 of spades, ko. In 
cattle, human sacrifice was the ehiaf rite, and cannibalism prevailed the Mexican ritual calendar of the days of the year, the same method 
at the feasts. Incense •vvas constantly used, eapacially the copalli is can-ied further, the series of twenty day-signs being combined 
(copal) well known to ua for varnish; Kttle terra-cotta censers are in rotation •with number’s up to 18 ; as this cycle of days only 
among the commonest of Meiicaa antiquities. Long and severe reaches 260, a series of nine other signs ai’e affixed in addition, to 
religious fasts were customary at special seasonsj and towing blood make up the 365-day year’. It ia plain that this rotation of signs 
from the arms, legs, and body, by thrusting in aloa-thotuB, and served no useful pui’pose whatever, being less convenient than 
passing sharp .sticks through the tongue, -was an habitual act of ordinary counting such as the Mexicans employed in their other 
devotion recalling the similar practices of devotees in India. The calendar already mentioned, where the 20-day periods had each a 
calendar of religious festivals for the whole course of -the Mexican name like ourmontlis, and their days had signs in regular order. Its 
year has been preserved. Each 20-day period had one or more historical interest depends on its resemblance to the calondar-system 
such celebrations. In the month of the “ diminishing of waters” of central and eastern Asia, where among Mongols, Tibetans, 
the rain-gods or Tlalocs were propitiated by a procession of priests Chineae, &c. , series of signs are thus combined to reckon years, 
with muaio of flutes and fimmpetacarrjwg on plumed litters infants months, and days; for instance, the Mongol cycle of flOyeara is 
•with pdnted fewes, in gay clothing with coloured paper wings, to recorded by the zodiac or series of 12 signs—mouse, bull, tiger, &c., 
he samficed on the mountains or in a whirlpool in the lake. It is combined in rotation with the five male and female elements— fire, 
said that the people wept os they passed by; but if so this may have earth, iron, water, wood; as “ male-fire-bidl “ year, &c. This 
been a cuatomary formality, for the relwon of these nations must comparison is worked out in Humboldt’s Vms des Oordillk'es, 
have quenched all huratm sympathy. In the next month the god as evidence of Mexican civilization . being borrowed from Asia. 
Xipe-totsc, already mention^ had his festival called the “flaying of HatnraUy the Mexican calendar-system lent itself to magic in the 
men” jtomthehumaQ victims being flayed, after their hearfe were same way as the similar zodiac-signs of the Old World, each 
tom out, for young men to dr^ in thdr skins and perfomi dances peraon’s fate being affected by the qualities of the signs he was 
and sham flgfits. The succeeding festivM of Camaxtli was marked bom under, and the astrologer-prieste being called in to advise on 
by a severe last of the priests, after which stone knives were pre- every event of life. Of all hlexicau festivals the most solemn 
pared with which a hole -was cut through the tongue of each, and was that of the xiiikmolpilli, or “year-binding,” when the 62- 
nunibers of sticks passed through. For the great festival of Tez- year cycle or bundle of years came to an end It was believed 
oatliMca, the handsomest and noblest of the captives of the year that the destruction of the world, which after the Hindu manner 
had been chosen as the incarnate representative of the god, and the Mexicans held to have abeady taken place three or four time. 9 , 
paraded the streets for public adoration dressed in an em&oidered would happen again at the end of a cycle. As the time drew 
mantle with feathers and glands on hia head and a retinue like a near, the anxious population cleansed their houses and put out all 
king ; for the last month they married him to four girls representing fire, and on the last clay after sunset the priests, ibessed in the gnrb 
four goddesses ; on the last day wives and pages escorted him to the of gods, set out in procession for the lull of Huixachtla, tliero to 
litUelemple of Tkcochcalco, where he mounted the stairs, breaking vratch for the approach of the Pleiades to the zenith, which gave 
an earthen^ware flute. against each step; this 'was a symbolic fare- the auspicious signal for the lighting of the new fire. The finest 
well to the joys of the world, for as he reached the top he^ was of the captives waa thro'wu down and fire kindled on his breast by 
s^ed ly the priests, his heaat tom out and held up to 'the sun, the woodau drill of the priest ; then the victim’s heart was tom out, 
hia head spitted on the "tzopipautK, and . his hody eaten as sacred and hia body flung on the pile kindled with the new flame. The 
food, the people diavnng from his fate the moral lesson that riches people watching from their flat housetops all the countiy round 
and ple^re may tom into poveidy and sorrow. The manner of saw witib, joy •ihe flame on the sacred hill, and hailed it with a 
the victim’s death in these festivals afforded scope for variety; they thank-offering of draps of blood drawn from their ears irith sharp 
dressed them and made them dance in character, threw them into stone-flakes. Swift runners carried huraing brands to rekindle the 
the &e for the fire-god, or crashed them between two balanced fires of the land, •&€ sacred fire on the teocalli of the war-god 
atones at the harvest-festival. The ordinary pleasures of festivals Hazed up again, and the people began with feasting and rejoiemg 
were nringled with all this, such as dances in beast-masks, sham the new cyme. 

fights, and children’s games,, hut the type of a religious function Mexican education, at any rate that of the upper clas.s, was a Educa- 
. ■w^&awyening butchery followed hy a cannibal feast. systematic discipline much under the control of religion, which tiou. 

Kctoe- . The Mexican priesthood, being the educated class, were much here presents itself under a more fiivourahle tight After tlie 
•writing. con<Mined-ni'tht£aartof pioture--writmg, which they had developed birth of a child, tho tonaipmihqui or “sun-caleulator ” th-a'iv its 
to a stage quite above the rufie .figures of 'the American hunting- horoscope from the signs it waa bom under, and fixed the time for 
^bea, 'and riaed sjstemati(^y: as a mrans of recording religions its solemn lustration or baptism, performed by the nurse with 
festit^ and l^nds, an well as keeping calendars, of years and appropriate prayers to the. gods, when a toy shield and bow were 
recording the totorical events which occurred in them. Eacsimiles provided if it was a boy, or a toy spindle and distaff if it was a girl, 
rf several of thesb -interesting documents, with, their transktiona, and the child received its name. An interesting pictuie-writins, to 
my be seen m Kmgsborpughj On inspecting these it .will be seen be seen in Kingsboraugh, shows the details of tU boy’s and girl’s 
ihat their mam principle is pictorial.. Gods are represented With their edneation, from the early time when three small circles over the 
ippropna-te attributes,— the fire-god hurling, his, spear, the moon- child show it to he three years old, and a drawing of half a tortilla 
{oddess TOth & sh^, ^ : the scenes of human life are pictures of or corn-cake shows its allowance for each meal ; as they grow older 
r^orafightingwilh club and spear, men paddling in canoes, women the lads are seen beginning to carry burdens, paddle the canoe 
^mning and weavmg, &c. • An important step towards phonetic and fish, while the girls learn to spin and weave, grind maize and 
Wi^appears, however, in the picture-names of places and persons, cook,— good conduct being enforced by punishments of increasing 
n^e^plestfoTO's of these depict the objects signified hy the name, severity,, np to pricking their bodies with aloe- thorns ami holdi^ 
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their faces over burning chillis. The schools were extensive build- 
ings attached to the temples, where from an eai'ly age boys and 
girls were taught by the priests to sweep the sanctuaiies and keep up 
Sie sacred fires, to fast at proper seasons and draw blood for penance, 
and where theyreceived morm teaching in long and verbose formulas. 
Those fi,t for a soldier’s life were trained to the use of weapons 
and sent early to learn the hardships of war; children of craftsmen 
were usually taught by their fathers to follow their trade; and for 
the children of nobles there was elaborate instruction in history, 

S icture- writing, astrology, religious doctrines, and laws. Marriages 
epended much, as they do still in the East, on compaiison of flie 
horoscopes of the pair to ascertain if their birth-signs were com- 
patible. Old women were employed as go-betweens, and the 
marriage ceremony was conducted by a priest who after moral 
exhortations united the young couple hy tying their garments 
together in a knot, after which they walked saveu times round the 
fire, casting incense into it ; after the performance of the marriage 
ceremony the pair entered together on a four days’ fast and 
, penance before the marriage was completed. Tlie funei-al rites 
of the Mexicans are beat seen in the ceremonies at the death of a 
king. The corpse laid out in state was provided by the priest with 
a jug of water for his journey, and with bunches of cut papera to 
pass him safely through each danger of the road— the place where 
the two mountains strike together, the road guarded the great 
snake and the great alligator, the eight deseids and the eight 
h^ ; they gave him_ garments to protect him from the cutting 
wind, and buried a littio dog by his side to canw him across tlie 
nine waters. Then the royal oody was invested in the mantles of 
his patron-gods, especially that of the war-god, for Mexican kings 
were warriors ; on nis face was placed a of turquoise mosaic, 
and a green ohalchihuite-stone as a heart between his tips. In older 
times the dead king was buried on a thi-one with his property and 
dead attendants round him. But after cremation came in a 
mourning procession of servants -and chiefs carried the body to the 
funeral pyre to be burnt by the demon-dressed priests, after wliich 
the crowd of wives and slaves were exhorted to serve their lord 
faithfully in the next world, were sacrificed and their bodies burnt. • 
Common people would not thus bo provided with a ghostly retinue, 
hut their simpler funeral ceremonies were as far as they went similar 
to those of their monarch. 

The staple food of the Mexicans before the conquest has continued 
with comparatively little change among the native race, and has 
even been adopted by those of European blood. Maize or Indian 
com was cultivated on patches of ground where, as in the Hindu 
yifm, the trees and bushes were burnt and the seed planted in the 
soil manured by the ashes. A shai-p-pointed planting stick, a 
wooden shovel, and a bronze-bladed hoe called a coatl were the 
simple implements. The Mexicans understood digging channels 
for irrigation, especially for the cultivation of the caeahiatl, fvom 
which they taught the Europeans to prepare the beverage chocoUatl ; 
these native names passed into English as the words cacao, or cocoa, 
and chocolate. Other vegetables adopted from Mexico are the tomata 
{tomail) and the cMlli, used as flavouring to native dishes. Tlie 
maize was ground with a stone roller on the grinding stone or metlail, 
still known over Spanish America as the metate, and the meal baked 
into thin oval calces called by Aztecs tlaaxalU, and by Spaniards 
tortilla, which resemble the ^pati of India and the oat-cake of 
Scotland. The Mexicans were also skilful makers of earthen pots, 
in which were cooked the native beans called by the Spanish frijoles, 
and the various savoury stews still in vogue. The juice extracted 
by tapping the mat aloe before flowering was fermented into 
an intoxicating drink about the strength of beer, octii, by the 
Spaniards called jndqiie. Tobacco, smoked in loaves or canc-pipes 
or taken as snuff, was in use, especially at feasts. It is related that 
in old times Mexican clothing was of skins or woven aloe and palm 
fibre, but at the time of the conquest cotton was largely cultivated 
in the hot lands, spun with a spindle, and woven in a rudimentarj- 
loom without a shuttle into the mantles and broech-clotlis of the 
men and the chemises and skirts of the women, garments often of 
fine texture and embroidered iu colours. Ornaments of gold and 
silver, and jewels of polished quartz and gi’een chalchihuite were 
worn,-— not only the eara and nose hut the lips being pierced for 
ornaments. The artificers in gold and silver melted the metals by 
means of a reed-blouTripe and cast them solid or hollow, and were 
also skilled in hammers work and chasing, as some fine specimens 
remain to show, though the famous animals modelled with gold and 
silver far, feathers, and scales have dlsappnnred. Iron was not 
known, but copper and tin ores were mined, and the metals com- 
bined into bronze of much the same alloy as in tlie Old "World, of 
which hatchet blades and other instruments were made, though 
their use had not superseded that of obsidian and other sharp stone 
flakes for cutting, shaving, ka. Metals had passed into a curTency 
for trading purposes, especially quills of gold-dust and T-shaped 
pieces of copper, while cocoa-beans furnished small change. Tire 
vast size of the market-squares with their surrounding portreos, and 
the importance of the caravans of merchants who traded with other 
nations, show that mercantile had risen into some proportion to 
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military interests. Nor was the wealth and luxury of Mexico and Art and 
surrounding regions without a corresponding development of art. pastime. 
The stone sculptures such as that remaining of Xochicalco, which is 
figured by Humboldt, as well as the ornamented woodwork, feather- 
mats, and vases, are not without artistic merit. The often-cited 
poems attributed to Nezahualcoyotl may not be quite genuine, but 
at any rate poetry had risen above the barbaric level, while the 
mention of Wlads among the people, court odes, and the chants of 
temple choirs would indicate a vocal cultivation above that of the 
instrumental music of drams and boras, pipes and whistles, the 
latter often of pottery. Solemn and gay dances were frequent, and 
a sport called the bird-dance excited the admiration of foreigners 
for the skill and daring with which groups of performers dressed as 
birds let themselves down by ropes wound roimd the top of a high 
mast, so as to fly whirled m cu'cles far above the ground. The 
ball-game of the Mexicans, called iladitli, was, like tennis, the pas- 
time of princes and nobles ; special courts were built for it, and the 
ball of india-rubber (perhaps the first object in which Europeans 
became acquainted with this valuable material) might not be touched 
by the hands, but was driven against the walls by blows of the knee 
or elbow, shoulder or buttock. The favourite game of paiol K has been 
already mentioned for its similarity to the paehisi of modern India. 

The accounts given by Spanish writers of the Central Americana Central- 
in their state after the Spanish conquest are very scanty in com- Amfirinan 
parison avith the voluminous descriptions of Aztec life. They bring culture, 
out perfectly, however, the fact of close connexion between the two 
civilizations, Some Central-American peoples were actually Mexican 
in their language and culture, especially the Pipils of Guatemala and 
a large part of flie population of mcaragua, but these were descend- 
ants of Aztecs or allied peoples who in the comparatively modem 
times of Aztec power invaded and colonized these distant countries 
feee Busclunann, AM. Ortmamen, viii., ix.). With regard to the 
Central-American nations proper, especially the Mayas of Yucatan 
and the Quich^ of Guatemala, who dwelt in the cities and wor- 
shipped in the temples of Chichen-Itza and IJxmal, Palenque and 
Copan, the problem of Aztec connexion is deeper and obscurer. 

How closely related these nations were in institutions to the 
Mexicans appeai-s, not only in their using the same peculiar weapons, 
such as the spear-thrower and the toothed club or maquahuitl, but 
in the similarity of their religious rites, such as drawing blood from 
tbeir bodies ns an act of penance, and sacrificing human victims by 
cutting open the breast and tearing out the heart; the connexion is 
evideirt in such special points as the ceremony of marriage by tying 
together the garments of the couple, or in holding an offender’s face 
over burning chillis as a punishment ; the native legends of Central 
America make mention of the royal ball-play, which was the same 
as the Mexican game of tlachtli already mentioned. At the same 
time many of the Central-American customs differed from tire 
Mexican; thus in Yucatan we find the custom of the youths sleeping 
in a great bachelor’s house, an arrangement common in vanoua 
parts of the world, but not in Mexico ; the same remark applies to 
the Maya exogamous law of a man not taking a rvife of own 
family name (see Biego de Land^ Melacion de Timtan, ed. 

Brossenr de Bourboure, p. 140), which does not correspond with 
Mexican custom. "We hare the means of comparing the personal 
appearance of the Mexicans and Central Americans by their por- 
triuts on early sculptures, vases, &c. ; and, though there docs not 
appear any clear distinction of race-t^ie, the extraordinary back- 
sloping foreheads of such figures as those of the bas-reliefs of Palenque 
prove that the custom of flattening the skull in infancy prevailed 
rn Central America to an extent quite beyond any such habit in 
Mexico. It is from the rained cities now buried in the Central- 
American forests that we gain the "best information ns to the irations 
who built them. Tlie notion sometimes propounded that these 
famous cities were of great antiquity and the w'ork of extinct nations 
has no solid evidence ; some of them may have been already aban- 
doned before tlio conquest, but others were inhabited, and by the 
ancestors of the Indians who now build their mean huts and till 
their patches of maize round the relics of the grander life of their 
ancestora In conmaring these rains threngh the districts of 
Yucatan, Chiapas, Guatemala, and Honduras, it is evident that, 
though they are not the work of a single nation, hut of two or more 
highly distinct in lanmage, yet these nations had the great bond 
of a common system of pictorial or written characters. One speci- 
men of a Central-American inscription may ^ve a general idea of 
them all, whether it be from the sculptured fajade of a temple 
sketched by Catherwood, or from the painted deerskin called the 
Dresden Codex (reproduced iu Kingsborough), or from the chapter 
of Di^ de Lauda where he professes to explain and translate the 
characters themselves. These consist of combinations of faces, cirdes, 
linos, &c., arranged in compartments in so complex a manner &at 
hardly two are found alike. How they conveyed their meping, 
how far they pictorially represented ideas or spelt words in tlie 
different languages of the coimtiy, is a question not yet answered 
in a complete way; Lauda’s description (p. 820) gives a table of a 
number of their elements as phonetically representing letters or 
syllables, but, though there may he a partial truth in liis rales, they 
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are too insufficient or too erroneous to serve for any general deciplier- 
ment. Most of what has been written on this enticing subject is 
worthless, but a promising attempt has been made by E. S. Holden, 
who has analysed the combined figures into their elementary lines 
{First Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 'Washington, 1831 ; see also Cliai'eneey, Melanges dePhilologie 
et de Paliographie Amiricaines, Paris, 1883). One point as to the 
Central- American characters is clear, that part of them are calendar- 
signs recording dates. Prom the accounts given by Lauda and otber 
wnters it is plain that the Central-American calendar, reckoning 
the year in twenty-eight periods of thirteen days, was the same in 
its principle of combining signs as that of Mexico here mentioned 
at page 212. The four leading Maya signs called iflii, mulitc, iv, cauae 
corresponded in their position to the four Aztec signs rabbit, reed, 
flint, house, but the meanings of the Maya signs are, unlike the 
Aztec, very obscure. A remarkable feature of the Central-American 
ruins is the frequency of truncated pyramids built of hewn stone, 
with flights of steps up to the temple built on the platform at top. 
The resemblance of these structures to the old descriptions and pic- 
tures of the Mexican teocallis is so striking that this name is habitu- 
ally given to them. The teocallis built by tbe Hahua or Mexican 
nations have "been mostly destroyed, but two remain at Huatusco 
and Tusapan (figured in Bancroft, vol. iv. pp. 443, 456), which bear 
a strong resemblance to those of Palenque, On the whole it is not 
too much to aay that, in spite of differencca in style, the best means 
of judging what the temples and palaces of Mexico were like is to 
he gained from the actual ruins in Central America. On the other 
hand, there are features in Central-American arcliitectnro which 
seareely appear in Mexican. Thus at TJxmal there atamis on a 
terraced mound the long narrow building known as the governor’s 
house (Casa del Gobernador), 322 feet long, 89 feet wide, 26 feet 
high, built of nibble stone and mortar faced with square blocks of 
stone, the interior of the chambers rising into a sloping roof formed 
by courses of stonework gradually overlapping in a “false arch.’’ 
The same construction is seen in the buildings fonuing the sides of 
a quadi-angle and bearing the equally imaginary name of the 
nuimery (Casa de Monjas); the resemblance of the interior of one 
of its apartments to an Etniscan tomb has often been noticed (see 
lergosson, SMory qf Arehiteeture, vol. i. j VioIlet-le-Duc, in 
Chamay). Attempla to trace the architecture of Central America 
to direct derivation from Old-World types have not been successful, 
while on the otlier hand its decoration shows proof of original inven- 
iion, especially in the imitations of woodwork which, as the above- 
menrioned architects have pointed out, pa^ed into sculptured 
ornament when the material of construction became stone instead 
of wood. Thus the architectural remains, though they fail actually 
to solve , the historicel problem of the high euTture of the nations 
round the Gulf of Mexico, throw much light on it when their 
evidrace is added to that of religion and customs. Whether Mexican 
civilization was a barbaric copy of that which flourished in the now 
deserted Central-American cities, or w'hether the nations who built 
these cities themselves raised to a higher level a civilization derived 
from Mexico, two things seem probable, —first, that the civilizations 
of Mexico and Central America were penmJed by a common influence 
in religion, art, and custom ; second, that this common element 
shows traces of the importation of Asiatic ideas into America. 


Among worSs of reference on the aneJent Iilstorynnrt eWHzatlon of Me.’tfco 
and Central Amerlea may he mentioned H. F. Bancroft, The yatite Races of the 
.Paeifia Slaiee ef Smh America, london, 1875-6 (contain.-! Uie most complete 
snmmaiT, with referencej to original authorities) ; Brasaeur de Bonrbourir, 
SUiaire dee Satims Civ&iUes dit Mexigve et da r Amirique- Centrale. Paris, 
1867^59 (a valuable collection of materials, hut ,the author’s ovm views are mostly 
fanciful); Prescott, Fftfory of ffte Cmqttui oflftxi<:o\ Clavlgero. ,SforfB Anftra ' 
(fef Meuico, Cesena, 1780 (contains tho anbstaiica of earlier writers,' such as 
Gomara, Torquemads, ActKta.'Bortrlnl, 4c.>. Tor speeltd topics '.—Lord. Klujts- 
Tjomagh, Antiguates of Mexico; London, 1831*48 (contains facsimiles and Inter- 
pretations of picture-writings, the native rt>vonlcle,s of IxtllhoehlU and Tezozo- 
moc, a reprint of Sahngun, Ac,); A. von Humboldt, Vues des CordVItres, et 
Vommensdes Pmphs ludigHes de TAmiriqiw, Paris, 1816 (Meslcan clrillzatlon, 
plctura-wrltfqg, calendar, Ac.). Travels and descriptions of antiquities, &c •— 
DnpUx (In Klogshorough); 0. Nebel, Vfq/e Pintoresea y Arquedtogico sobre la 
RepdbHea Meitcana. Pails, 1889; F, de Waldock, Voyage Pilioresgue et Archta- 
hopque dmsiaProvitiee d Paris. 1838, and PaTengud et Autm Ruines, 

4 Cliamay, Cites et Ruines A mirkaines, avec tc-vleparVltillut-le-Dnc. 
^ria„WTO; S. L. Stepliens. Intidenis o) Traxel tn Central America, Ac., Kew 
Ywk 184Ij hteidents of Travel in Tucaian, Few York. 1858; Brent* Mayer, 
New YOik, ISMt/iyior, Anahuac^ or Mexico and tbe Mexicans, London, 
IS#!,**. . (E.B.T.) 


Plate T, . ' II. THE BEPUBtlC OF MEXICO. 

Mexied, Asiee .Mmtli} (Eatados TJnidos de Mexico), 
k a fed^ repiiblic in Forth- America, bounded F. hy 
the United States (Cialifomia, Arizona, and Few Mexico), 
E. by Texaa and the Gulf of Mexico, S. by Guatemala ujul 


■ ^ In this, as in all other Aztec n ames, the a for f) represents the English 
hence Mexitli and Misaiieo should "be properly pronounced 
Mexico, But they do not appear to have' ever been so pro- 
■“*”-|ed by the .Spaniards, who aakrally gave to the x its ordinary 
^iround of the German cA. 


British Honduras, where the boundary lines are still partly 
undetermined, W. by the Pacific Ocean. Lying between 
33“ and 15“ F. lat. and 87° and 117“ W. long., Mexico 
stretches about 1950 miles north-north-west and south- 
south-east, with a mean breadth of 400 miles, varying 
from about 1000 in 26° F. to 130 at the narrowest 
part of the Tehuantepec isthmus, It has a coast-line of 
nearly 6000 miles,— about 4200 on the Pacific and 1600 
on the Atlantic. The seaboard is little varied either 
by deep inlets, hold headlands, broad estuaries, or large 
islands. On the west side are the vast Gulf of California, 
in outline somewhat resembling the Bed Sea, and so named 
by some of the early navigators, and the open Bay of 
Tehuantepec, besides the smaller inlets of Acapulco and 
San Bias, forming two of the finest harbours in the world, 
and almost the only safe ones in the republic. On the 
east side the coast is mostly beset by lagoons and sand- 
bank^ with no good havens, Camp6che, Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
and Matamoras being all little better than open roadsteads 
exposed to the fierce “nortes,” or north-easterly gales, that 
sweep the Gulf of Mexico for a great part of the year. Of 
headlands the most prominent are Capes S. Lucas and 
Palmas at the south extremity of Lower California, Cor- 
rientea south from San Bias, and Catoche in the north- 
east of Yucatan. Besides this peninsula, which projects 
north-north-east, the only other is that of Lower California, 
which projects south-south-east parallel to the mainland. 
The islands are few in number, and all of insignificant size, 
the most noteworthy being Tiburon and Angel de la Guarda 
in the Gulf of California, the uninhabited Kevillagigedo 
group in the Pacific, and Cozumel off the Yucatan coast. 
Mexico comprises altogether twenty-seven confederate 
states, one territory, and the FecJeral District, with areas, 
populations, and chief towns as under — 
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504,970 

93,387 

86,299 

286,884 

167,093 

994,900 

05,827 

048,857 

308,716 

718.194 
219,736 
190,840 
413,603 I 
140,480 
506,799 
788,202 
179,915 
434,096 
096,088 
154,940 
704,372 
183,498 
304,340 

2.3.195 


Urea 

Chihuahua 

Saltillo 

Monterey 

CluOail Victoria ..i 

Jalap.) 

San Jasn linntlsta . 

Campeche 

Merida...., 

Cullucon 

Gtindalitjnra.. 

Colima 

Mor(41a, 

Biavds 

Oiijnen 

San Crlstolul 

Durango 

ZacatecHS 

Agnns Calkntcs.... 
San Luis Potosl... 

Gua) njuato 

Qne'dinro...., 

Paclnicn 

Toluca 

Cucrnnvnca 

Puobln 

Tin-vcniu 

.Me.'cico 

Ln Paz 


9,700 

12,116 

11,840 

16,300 


16,190 

32,000 

7,878 


20,228 

8,500 

27,119 

32,000 

31,872 

34,300 

50,112 

27,560 

12,600 

12,700 

16,820 

04,688 

4,300 

241,110 

2,306 


:63,SQ4 jo, 577.279 


Since tbe appearance of A, von Humboldt’s classic Physical 
work on Jfeio Spain, as Mexico was called in the colonial fo-atures. 
times, this region has continued to be regarded as forming Plateaus 
a main link in the vast chain supposed to stretch across 
the eutire length of the American continent from Capetaiu^' 

* These figures, in the absence' of scientific surveys and a trust- 
worthy census,^ are necessarily -more or less approximate The areas 
are those of Bipley and Dana, based on A, Garcia Cuba’s Carta geo- 
grafea (Mexico, 1874); the populations of the states and capitals are 
the estimates of Emiliano Busto in his Estadistica de U Rgpuilica 
Jfsxioana (Mexico, 1880). A writer Ln the Times of December 7, 

1882, estimates the whole population at 12,000,000, much too high a 
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Horn to Beliring’s Strait. But more recent research, and 
especially the siuveys made by the French stafi dming the 
military operations between 1861-67,^ have shown that 
this grand generalization must be abandoned. In remote 
geological epochs a marine channel seems to have flowed 
between the northern and southern sections of the Hew 
World at the isthmus of Panama, while Mexico itself 
appears to be mainly a distinct geographical region 
of relatively recent upheaval. Here there nowhere exists 
a continuous mountain range, to which might properly be 
apphed the desigiiation “Cordillera of the Andes,” an 
expression which in any case is not current north of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. Mexico forms, on the contrary, 
a vast table-land, somewhat in the shape of a cornucopia, 
with its narrow end tapering to the south-south-east, its 
convex and concave sides facing the Pacific and Atlantic 
respectively, and with a general inclination northwards. 
Most of the so-caUed Cordilleras are merely the “cumbres” 
or escarpments of this plateau, which falls abruptly towards 
the Atlantic, and through a series of well-marked terraces 
(formerly lacustrine basins) towards the Pacific. Thus the 
carriage road from the capital runs in tolerably easy stages 
successively through the Tetla (8000 feet), Mescala (6500), 
PapagaUo (1800), and Peregrine (1600) valleys down to 
Tepes within 40 miles of the seaport of San Bias. But 
the southern central plateau of Anahuac maintains its mean 
elevation of 7000 to 8000 feet almost everywhere to within 
35 or 40 miles of the Atlantic. Hence the railway opened 
in 1872 between Vera Cruz and the capital has had to be 
carried by tremendously steep gradients to a height of 
nearly 8000 feet within a total distance of 263 miles.^ 
The general but gradual northerly tilt of the table-land is 
shown by the altitudes of the capital, Durango, Chihuahua, 
and Paso del Horte on the United States frontier, which 
are respectively 7600, 6630, 4600, and 3800 feet. 

At the same time the scarps rise in many places con- 
siderably above the mean level of the plateau, which is 
itself intersected and broken into a number of secondary 
valleys by several short cross ridges, generally following 
the normal direction from north-north-west to south-south- 
east. The most continuous range is the Sierra Madre of 
the Pacific, which may be traced at a mean elevation of 
over 10,000 feet from Oajaca to Arizona, and which from 
Guadalajara to the northern frontier is crossed by no 
carriage route. Parallel to this is the Lower Cahfomian 
range (Sierra de la Giganta, 3000 feet), which, however, 
falls abruptly eastwards, like the Atlantic escarpments. 
The Californian peninsula seems to have been detadied 
from the mainland when the general upheaval took place 
which produced the vast chasm now flooded by the Gulf 
of California. Corresponding with the Sierra Madre of 
the Pacific on the west are the more interrupted eastern 
scarps of the central plateau, which sweep round the Gulf 
of Mexico as the Sierras Madres of Huevo-Leon and 
Tamaulipas at an elevation of about 6000 feet. These are 
crossed by the carriage routes from Tula to Tampico 
(highest pass 4820 feet), from SaltUlo to Monterey (3400), 
and at several other points. 

Of the central cross ridges the most important orogra- 
phicaUy and historically is the Cordillera de Anahuac,® 


1 The results of these surveys ore embodied in the Carte du Meaeigue, 
scale 1 : 8,000,000, published at Paris in 1878. 

2 In the steepest parts the mean is 2'61 in 100, or 183i feet to the 
' mile. The exact elevation of the capital above the sea at Vera Crnz 

appears to be 7660 feet, or 80 more than Humboldt’s estimate. 

® The term Anahuac, meaning in Aztec “ near tlio water,” seems to 
have been originally restricted to the central laonstrine basin of 
Tenocbtitlan. But when the Aztecs reached both oceans they extended 
it to the Pacific coast between Tiitutepec and Gnateraala (Anahuac- 
Ayotlan), and to the Atlantic coast beinveen the Alvarado and 
Tabasco rivers (Anohuao-Xicalanco). The original use of the word is 


which surrounds the Mexican (Tenochtitlau) and Puebla 
valleys, and •which is supposed to culminate vrith Popo- 
catepeti (17,853 feet) and Ixtaccihuatl (15,705).-^ But 
these giants belong to a different or rather a more recent 
system of igneous upheaval, running from sea to sea 
between 18° 59' and 19° 12' N. in almost a straight line 
east and west, consequently nearly at right angles to the 
main axis of the central plateau. The Hue is clearly 
marked by several extinct cones and by five active or 
quiescent volcanoes, of which the highest is Popocatepetl, 
lying south of the capital nearly midway between the 
Pacific and Atlantic. East of this central point of the 
system are Citlaltepetl, better known as the Peak of Orizaba 
(17,176 feet), 70 miles inland, and San Martin or Tuxtla 
(9708 feet) on the coast south of Vera Cruz, to which 
correspond on the west the recently upheaved Jomllo 
(4000 feet) in Michoacan, Colima (12,800) near the coast 
in Jalisco, and the volcanic EeviUagigedo group in the 
Pacific. &uth of this line, and nearly parallel, are the 
Sierras of Guerrero, and south of the Tehuantepec isthmus 
those of Oajaca and Soconusco towards the Guatemala 
frontier. In the same direction run the islands of Cuba 
' and Hayti, which probably belong to the same Central- 
American system, 

Mexico is thus physically connected through its older 
plateau formations with the North-American table-lands, 
and through its more recent volcanic upheavals with the 
Central-American igneous region. But as it advances 
northwards this region loses in underground energy; hence, 
notwithstanding the remarkable upheaval of JoruUo in 
1759, the Mexican cones show little signs of activity,® and 
the land is now scarcely ever wasted by violent earth- 
quakes. Such phenomena are most frequent in the Puebla, 
valley ; but, although often accompanied by the peculiar 
underground rumblings known as brarnidos, they are 
seldom of a destructive character. The natives speak of 
them rather as temUores, or “trembHngs,” than true 
terreTmtos.^ 

In a region where lofty ranges and plateau forma- Hydro- 
tions ■with steep escarpments approach almost everywhere graphy. 
to within a few miles of the coast, Httle space is left for 
the development of large river basins. Most of the 
streams are little more than mountain torrents rushing 
impetuously from terrace to terrace seawards. Many also 


still current amongst the natives as practically synonymous •with 
Centi-al Mexico. As a strictly geographical expression it is vaguely 
and often incorrectly used by modem writers. 

^ This elevation is based on the calculations of Humboldt, Glennie, 
and Gerolt ; but in 1857 Sonutag assigned an extreme height of over 
17,000 feet to the highest peak of Ixtaccihuatl. Popocatepetl is usually 
supposed to be the highest point of North America ; but the recent 
United States surveys have transferred this honour to Moiuit Elias on 
the Alaska coast, which appears to be certainly over 19,000 feet high. 

® Popocatepetl emits smoke, whence its name, meaning in Aztec 
“Smoking Mountain,” from jfopoca “to smoke,” and tepett " moun- 
tain.” Since the couquest three eruptions have been reported (1619, 
1539, 1540) ; but the geological evidence seems to indicate that 
there has been no volcanic action for thousands of years. Orizaba, 
whose native name means “Star Mountain," has been quiescent since 
1566. Colima still frequently ejects ashes and smoke; but both 
Jorallo and Tuxtki are quiescent, the last having been silent since the 
violent eruption of March 2, 1793. Even the Mal-pays, or hot dis- 
trict round Jorullo, has cooled down, and is now again clothed with 
vegetation. 

® It is noteworthy that the seismic waves flow noimally along the 
indicated line from east to west, thereby coufimiiug Humboldt’s view 
that under about 19“ N. there id* a deep rent in the earth’s crust, 
through which at different periods the underground fires have broken 
at various points betu'een the Gulf of Mexico and the Eevilla- 
gigedo group. “ Only on the supposition that these volcanoes, which 
are on the surface connected by a skeleton of volcanic rocks, are also 
imited under the surface by a chain of volcanic elements in continual 
activity, may wa account for the earthquakes which iu the direction 
mentioned cause the American continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
tlie Pacific Ocean, to oscillate at the same time” (Egloffstein, p. 37). 
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flow through the profound rocky gorges or barrancas, as 
they are here called, which form a characteristic feature of 
the MeTdcau table-l^ds.^ On the east side some of these 
barrancas, here running mostly west and east, attain depths 
of 800 to 1000 feet in the uufossiliferous limestones of 
that region ; and even on the west coast the De Beltran 
canon is flanked by sheer rocky walls over 500 feet high. 
Hence the rivers are almost useless for irrigation purposes, 
and available as means of communication only for short 
distances in their lower reaches, where they flow through 
the narrow alluvial strips of level coast-lands to the sea. 
Even the Eio Grande del Norte, which is by far the 
largest, and which forms the frontier line between Mexico 
and Texas, is navigable by large vessels only for a few 
miles above its port of Matamoras. The Eio Grande de 
Santiago, the largest on the Pacific side, is almost every- 
where obstructed by falls and rapids. On this coast the 
next in importance is the Mercala, or Rio de las Balsas, 
which, like the Panuco, Alvaredo, Coatzacoalas, Grijalva, 
and Usumacinta flowing to the Giilf of Mexico, is subject 
to sudden freshets during the rains. 

At this season the waters which find no seaward outlet 
are collected in the depressions of the plateaus, where 
extensive tracts remain flooded for several months at a 
time. But these lacustrine basins of the Anahuao and 
Chihuahua table-lands, standing at elevations of from 4000 
to 7000 feet, are, by evaporation under semi-tropical suns, 
rapidly reduced to their normal level. The diminished 
size of the Anahuac lakes shows that since the conquest a 
steady process of desiccation has been going on, due prob- 
ably to the reckless destruction of the upland forests by | 
the European settlers. None of these lakes are of great 
size except L^e Chapala, which is traversed by the Eio 
Grande de Santiago, and has a reputed area of about 1300 
square miles. Amongst those of the plateau especially 
noteworthy for their magnificent scenery are Tezcuco and 
Chaleo, in whose sparkling waters are reflected the sur- 
rounding volcanic peaks and extinct craters of the Anahuac 
table-land, with a background formed by the Cordilleras, 
whose snowy summits rise here and there high above the 
dark pine forests of the lower slopes. 

3eology In the higher ranges the prevailing formations are 
ind granite which seem also to form the foundation of the 
plateaus, above which rise the traps, basalts, mineial- 
bearing porphyries, and more recent lavas. Hence Lyell’s 
theory ti^t Mexico consisted originally of granitic ranges 
with intervening valleys subsequently filled up to the level 
of the plateaus by subterranean eruptions. Igneous rocks 
of every geologic epoch certainly to a large extent form the 
itoperstimcture of the central plateau , But the Mexican 
table-land seems to consist mainly, of metamorphic forma- 
tions, which have been partly upheaved, partly intei^ 
penetrated and overlaid by igneous masses of all epochs, 
and which are chiefly represented by shales, greywacke, 
greenstones, sHicious schists, and especially unfossiliferons 
Hmestone. All these formations are alike remarkable for 
the abundance and variety of their metalKferous ores, such 
, as ^ver, silveivglance, copper, and gold. Gneiss and 
micaceous schists prevail in C>ajaca and on all the southern 
slopes facing boui octetna. But the highest ranges ajre 
formed ma.inly of plutonic and volcanic rocks, such as 
granites, syenites, di^ntes, mineral-bearing trachytes, 
basalts, porphyries, obkdianj p^rlstone, sulphur, pumice, 
lavas, -^a, and othea: recent volcanic discharges. Obsidian 
{itztU) was the chief material formerly used by the natives 

^ “ Near the mountab ran^s, from whioh the Twter' after heavy 
rains rushes down in innumerable forest streams, these ravines are 
filled \rith incredible rapidity as high as 80 feet, — ^the tor^nt importing 
(itb) tr^ea and hearing away rocks with a thundering noise and 
iiTeflhrtihle power ” (Egloffstein, p. 22). 


in the manufacture of their cutting implements, as shown 
by the quarries of the Cerro de las Navajas (“ Ehife Cliff ”) 
near Zimapan, Vast deposits of pumice and the purest 
sulphur are found at Huichapa and in many of the craters. 
But immeasurably the most valuable rocks are the 
argentiferous porphyries and schists of the central plateau 
and in Sinaloa, unless they are destined to be rivalled by the 
auriferous deposits of Sonora,^ Horizontal and stratified 
rocks, of extremely limited extent in the south, are largely 
developed in the northern states, and chalk becomes very 
prevalent towards the Eio Grande and Bio Gila vaUeys. 
To this chalk and to the sandstones are probably to be 
referred the sandy plains which cover vast tracts in North 
Mexico, stretching thence far into New Mexico and Texas. 
Here the Bolson de Mapimi, a vast rocky wilderness 
inhabited only by wild tribes, occupies a space of perhaps 
50,000 square miles in Coahuila and parts of the surround- 
ing states. 

None of the horizontal layers seem to be very rich in 
ores, which are found mainly in the metamorphic, palaeozoic, 
and hypogene rocks of Durango, Chihuahua, and the south. 
Apart from Sinaloa and Sonora, which are now known to 
contain vast stores of the precious metals, nearly all the 
historical mines lie on the south central plateau at eleva- 
tions of from 6500 to 9500 feet, A line drawn from 
the capital to Guanajuato, and thence northwards to 
the mining town of Guadalupe y Oalvo in Chihuahua, 
and southwards to Oajaca, thus cutting the main axis 
of upheaval at an angle of 45”, will intersect probably the 
richest known argentiferous region in the whole world. 
The central group of mines in the three mineral districts 
of Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and Catorze (San Luis Potosi), 
which have yielded more than half of all the silver hitherto 
found in Mexico, lie between 21” and 24” 30' N., within an 
area of about 13,000 square miles. Here the Veta Madre 
lode of Guanajuato alone produced £604,000 between 
1566 and 1803, besides £10,000 of gold. This metal, 
however, occurs chiefly, not on the plateau in association 
with silver, but on the slopes facing the Pacific, and 
apparently in greatest abundance in Sonora, near the 
auriferous re^on of New California. In recent times over 
half of the silver produced in the whole world has been 
supplied by Mexico, and the total yield of the precious 
metals between 1637 and 1880 was as under :® — 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1537 to 1821 

1821 to 1880 

£14,000,000 

10,000,000 

£418,000,000 

180,000,000 

£482,000,000 

190,000,000 

Total ; 

£24,000,000 

£588,000,000 

£622,000,000 



Of other minerals the most important are copper, found 
in a pure state near the city of Guanajuato, and associ- 
ated with gold in Chihuahua, Sonora, Guerrero, Jalisco, 


* On the general character and distribution of the igneous formations 
Von Egloffstein remarks: “Intimate relations exist between the 
metalliferous and non-metalliferous porphyries. The metalliferoue por- 
phyry is less frequent, but constitutes the most important formation, 
bearing the precious metals, . . . embracing the rich lodes of Eeal-del- 
Monte, Pachuca, Chico, Oapula, and Santa Eosa, all of great richness 
and magnitude. They further fom the mineral districts of Atigan- 
gueo, Oro, Hnautla, ko., and part of the mountains of Zimapan and 
Istapa-del-Oro, The lodes found in this porphyry are characterized 
by their magnitude and the consist'ency of the ores they contain. , . . 
Tljo richest ores of native silver and sulpluiret, chloride, and oxide of 
silver are found in the lodes of Eeal-del-Monte, Pachuca, and Santa 
Eosa. . . . The gold seems to exist ia small particles in the meta- 
morphio porphyiy mountains, whence it is carri^ by the rains to the 
valleys as the rocks become disintegrated ” (pp. 6-8). 

* Times correspondent, December 7, 1882. G-uanajnato seems to be 
BtUi the greatest producer, yisl'img from £1,600,000 to £1,760,000 
yearly, tdthough the great Valenciana mine is flooded, and of the han- 
dred opened only fifty-two are now worked (Geiger), 
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Michoacan, and else’v^rliere ; iron in immense masses in 
Michoacan and Jalisco, and in Durango, where the Cerro 
del Mercado is a solid mountain of magnetic iron ore ; lead 
associated with silver, especially in Oajaca; tin in 
Michoacan and Jalisco ; sulphur in many craters ; platinum 
recently found iu Tlaxcala and Hidalgo; cinnabar also 
recently in Morelos and Guerrero ; “ steppe salt ” in the 
sandy districts of the north; “bitter salt” at Tepeyac; 
coal in limited quantities at various points; bismuth in 
many parts ; marble, alabaster, gypsum, and rock-salt in 
great abundance throughout the plateau and the sierras. In 
1882 there were open altogether 569 mines : — 541 silver, 
14 gold, 4 copper, 4 lead, 3 salt, 2 coal, and 1 mercury.^ 
Climate Intersected about midway by the Tropic of Cancer, 
ftnd and stretching across seventeen parallels of latitude, 
vegeta- from its position alone, necessarily enjoys a great 

diversity of climate. But from its peculiar coi^guration 
this feature is affected far more by the relief of the land 
than by its distance from pole or equator. This is especi- 
ally true of the more fertile and populous section lying 
within the torrid zone, where three distinct climatic regions 
are distinguished, not according to their horizontal, but 
according to their vertical position. The temperature 
falling steadily with the elevation of the land, which here 
rises rapidly from sea-level to nearly 18,000 feet above 
the surrounding waters, the low-lying coast-lands, up to 
about 3000 feet on the scarps and terraces of the central 
plateau, are comprised within the first zone of tieiras 
ealientes, or “ hot lands.” Within this zone are included 
all the sandy and marshy tracts fringing the Gulf of 
Mexico, the lower slopes facing eastwards and exposed to 
the hot and moist winds from the Caribbean Sea, and most 
of Yucatan and the Tehuantepec isthmus, besides the 
narrow strip between the uplands and the Pacific which 
broadens northwards along the east side of the Gulf of 
California. Here the mean temperature varies from 77° 
to 82^ Fahr., seldom falling below 60°, but often rising to 
105°, and in the sultry districts of Vera Cruz and Acapulco 
to 110°. The extreme north-western parts of this region 
come almost within the rainless zone, and the Californian 
peninsula itself is subject to excessive droughts, rendering 
it almost uninhabitable. But farther south the climate 
on both seaboards may be described as humid, hot, and 
extremely unhealthy, especially for Europeans. Yellow 
fever and black vomit are here endemic. But these 
scourges are at least compensated by a magnificent tropical 
vegetation and extensive virgin forests abounding in 
valuable timbers, dyewoods, and medicinal and other 
useful plants. Of the 114 species of trees and cabinet 
woods, 17 of oil-bearing plants, and over 60 of medicinal 
plants and dyewoods indigenous to Mexico, and often 
differing specifically from kindred varieties in Central 
and South America, by far the larger part are repre- 
sented in the tierras ealientes. Amongst the most im- 
portant of these forest plants are mahogany, rosewood. 


1 Lorenzo Castro, Mexico in 1882. According to this authority the 
total yield of the Mexican mines between 1587 and 1880 was 
£776,276,000, while another estimate based on a report of the 
Mexican mint gives it at £930,786,000. Of this a laj^e amount has 
been coined iu Mexico, where there were eleven mints at work in 1876, 
Vfith a total annual yield of about £5,000,000. The total coinage 
since the conquest has been estimated as high as £600,000,000, not 
more than 6 per cent, of this being gold. "With regard to coal, the ex- 
istence of which in Mexico has been recently denied by Mr Bigelow iu 
Marper's Magazine, official returns for 1882 give a list of over twenty 
places where it has been found, though nowhere as yet in large quan- 
tities. Petroleum also appears to be very abundant in several 
localities. Amongst other natural products mention should be made 
of amber, found on the Yucatan coast. Mineral springs are very 
numerous everywhere on the plateaus and terrace-lands. The most 
famous are £1 Fefion and K Sehora de Gnadelupe near the capital, 
and Aguas Calientes farther north. 


copal, caucho (india-rubber), jalap, sarsaparilla, and vanilla. 
Here also maize, supplying the staple food of the people, 
yields prodigious returns, multiplying from two hundred 
to four hundred fold, and affording two, three, and even 
four successive crops within the year. Eice, indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee all thrive well, while sugar, cocoa, the 
banana, and several varieties of beans are lai’gely cultivated. 
The tobacco of Vera Cruz and Tabasco, the coffee of Colima, 
and the cocoa of Oajaca and Chiapas are of unrivalled 
excellence. 

To the “hot lands” succeed in vertical position the 
tierras te7)i2ilada8, or “temperate lands,” which comprise 
all the higher terraces and the central plateaus themselves 
between about 3000 and 8000 feet. With a mean tempera- 
ture of from 62° to 70° Eahr., and oscillating between 
such moderate extremes as 50° and 86°, this region enjoys 
one of the very finest climates on the globe. The Puebla 
and Anahuac table-lands are described by enthusiastic 
travellers as “ terrestrial Edens,” with a perennial spring 
symbolized by the evergreen oak, cedars, and many 
analogous plants, which here attain their greatest perfec- 
tion. The transition from the lower zone is often very 
gradual; and, while endemic fevers cease altogether at 
altitudes of 2700 and 2800 feet, the tropical flora invades 
many parts of the terrace lands, and even of the plateaus 
to heights of 4000 and 6000 feet. 2 A certain umformity 
is thus imparted to the Mexican landscape by the wide 
rangd of the maize, wheat, tobacco, vine, coffee, and other 
plantations, as well as by the palms, evergreens, mango, 
olive, orange, lemon, yucca, and an endless variety of the 
cactus family, one species of which forms hedges 20 feet 
high on the inahuac uplands. The central zone is on the 
whole drier than the southern lowlands, although the 
scarps facing seawards are often wrapped in the fogs and 
mists of the intercepted moisture-charged atmospheric 
currents. The heaviest recorded rainfall (90 to 100 inches) 
occurs in the healthy Huatusco district of Yera Cruz, at 
an altitude of 4380 feet. 

In the highest zone of ti&rras frias, or “cold lands,” 
embracing all the highlands from about 8000 feet upwards, 
the raiuMl is five times less than on the tierras templadas. 
Hence snow rests throughout the year only on the four 
most elevated peaks of Popocatepetl, Orizaba, Nevada de 
Toluca (16,000 feet), and Ixtaccihuath Characteristic 
both of the tierras frias and templadas is the maguey 
{Agave mexicaim), whose fruit is edible, and whose 
fermented juice from time immemorial supplied the 
famous pulque, or national beverage of the Mexicans. 
From the fibre of the heniquen, an allied species, is pro- 
duced the “ Sisal hemp ” of commerce, which has in recent 
years become the staple export of Yucatan. 

Speaking generally, the four seasons are clearly marked 
north of 28° N. lat. only. South of that parallel they 
merge in the estadm de las aguas, or rainy season, from 
May to October, and the estacion seca, or dry season, which 
prevails for the rest of the year. The rains generally 
begin on the east coast, gradually moving westwards. In 
the Pacific the moist atmospheric currents are deflected 
northwards, whence the striking contrast between the 


* On the Amilpos plateau, which stretches south of Popocatepetl at 
a mean height of 5000 to 5400 feet, “coffee, sugar, and indigo areonlti- 
vated, and most of the tropical fruits grow luxuriantly ” (Egloffsteiu, 
p. 17). The same authority gives the limits of vegetation in this 
region at 12,614 feet, and the snow-line at 14,960 feet. He ohserve.s 
that “nothing is more surprising to the traveller than the varieties of 
dimate under this zone, which vary according to the different elevations 
above the sea. In a few hours we descended from the cold regions of 
the fir and the oak, on the heights of Ozumho, to a hot climate, tierra 
eaUenip, where we found the most luxuriant vegetation, passing in 
that short time through successive changes of the most diversified 
species of trees, plants, birds, insects ” (p. 22). 
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wooded slopes of British Columbia and the treeless crests 
of the arid Lower Californian peninsula. 

In its fauna no less than in its flora Mexico forms 
a land of transition between bTorth and Central America. 
In common with the north it has several varieties of the 
bear, the wolf, coyote, skunk, bison, squirrel, beaver, 
marten, otter, rattlesnake, heloderm,i mocking-bird, and 
many ■^d fowl ; while its monkeys (five species), puma, 
jaguar, ocelot, sloth, tapir, alligators (two species), iguana, 
boa, scorpions, tarantulas, and numerous brilliantly coloured 
parrots, trogons, and humming-birds connect it with the 
southern regions. Peculiar to Mexico, and distinguishing 
it from most tropical and subtropical lands, are its song- 
sters, of which, besides the mocking-bird izefuzontl\ as 
many as twenty species have been enumerated. The 
coasts are well supplied with fish and turtles, while the 
pearl fisheries of the Gulf of California continue to be a 
source of wealth to that otherwise unproductive territory, 
yielding in 1875 pearls to the value of £16,000, and 
£28,000 worth of shells. All the European domestic 
onimalfl thrive well, and vast herds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep are found on the well-stocked ranchos of the 
northern states. Here some of the more prosperous 
breeders own from twenty to thirty thousand head of 
oxen, and next to the precious met^ hides and cattle 
are among the chief articles of export. 

But in the south stock-breeding yields everywhere to 
agriculture as the chief occupation of the people. Being 
If^gely volcanic, the soil is here extremely fertile wherever 
water can be had in sufficient quantities for irrigation 
purposes. Next to maize, which with beans and chilli 
forms the almost exclusive food of the Indian^ the most 
important crop is probably sugar, of which over 60 million 
pounds are annually produced in the state of Morelos alone. 
Coffee is extensively cultivated on the lower slopes, and 
now exported in considerable quantities, especially to the 
United States. The tobacco and cotton crops are yearly 
increasing in importance, while from the maguey is 
extracted, besides pulque, a spirit called mezcal to the 
annual -^ue of about £750,000. The aborigines are 
partly employed as free labourers on the plantations, and 
partly hold small plots liable to a light Government 
tax. The food crops thus raised were valued in 1873 
at £14,500,000, the agricultural produce at £30,000,000, 
and the landed property at £85,000,000, but the last 
item was estimated by the minister of finance at fully 
three times that sum. The value of arable freehold land 
was stated in 1882 to he from £1 to £3 per acre, accord- 
ing tp its proximity to or remoteness'from layers. 

Of the industries strictly so called, those directly connected with 
' agricultural interests have alone acquired any Considerable develop- 
ment. Such are sugar refining,’ earri^ on on a Taat scale, espea- 
aUyin Morelos ; brewing and distilling, chiefly from maguey; paper- 
m^ing &ain various pulps and fibres ; grist-mills and saw-muls, 
especially in Puebla, Quer^taro, Guadalajara, and Mtillo. A few 
iron foundries have been at work for some years, and stout hand- 
woven cotton and woollen fabrics are produced in many of the largo 
towns. The rebozos (shawls) of Leon and Salvatierra have a wide 
repute, while Texooeo and Puebla oi'e noted for their porcelain and 
glMB-ware. Among the petty industries are clay and rag figures,, 
artificial flowers, wooden toys, and gold filigree work, in the prodnc-, 
'tion of which the narira often display remarkable taste and ^11. 

But, all these manufactured, wares are solely intended to supply 
the local wants, so that the exports have hitherto been restricted 
almost ekclnrively ’ to the produce, of the land and of the mines. 
Of the former the chief items are coffee, Sisal hemp, ’ tobacco, 
hidw, lumber, cochin'eal, indigo, and other dyes, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, orchil, india-rubber. But the precious metals still continue 
to constitute fully two-thirds of all the exports, which in 1882 had 
a total estimated value of about £6)000, OOP. In the same year an 

^ A specimen of this curious oiiealTirej tbe only known venomous 
lizaTd{^eZod!eTOomj3ecftm), reach ed the LondonZooIogical Gard^in 
1982 { 'its habitat is the north of- MezicQ/ and New Mexico, Arizona^ 
(Old Texas, 
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equal sum represented the imports, the leading items of which were 
cotton, linen, silk, and woollen goods, metals, hard wai'e, machinery, 
and provisions. Although diplomatic and consular relations with 
Great Britain have been suspended since 1867, that countiy still 
continues to enjoy by far the largest share of the foreign trade, 
taking about £2,000,000 of the exports, and sending m return 
about two-thirds of all the imports, for 1882. Next in importance, 
in descending order, is the trade with the United States, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Columbia, 

Probably fonr-fiftbs of the exchanges now pass throngh Vera 
Cruz, which, since the opening of the railway to the Anahuac 
plateau, has become the uaturar out-port of the capital and all the 
central states. It is connected by several lines of ocean steamers 
with Liverpool, Southampton, St Nazahe, and the Atlantic States 
of North America, On the Pacific seaboai’d, where the trade is 
largely in German hands, Acapulco and the other ports also enjoy 
regular steam communication with San Francisco and Panama. No 
accurate returns are available of the shipping ; but the yemly 
arrivals in all the Mexican porta are stated to average about five 
tlonaand,— not more than one-fifth under the national flag. 

Till recently the means of internal locomotion were mainly Corn- 
limited to the wretched bridle-paths from the eenti’al plateau over munica- 
the sierras and terrace-lands down to a few points on both coasts, tion, 
and to twenty-four regular lines of diligences under one manage- 
ment, But since the completion of the line from Vera Ci-uz to the 
capital, witli a branch to Puebla, the Mexican railway system has 
acquired a considerahle development. The Inter-Oceanic line across 
the Tehnantepeo isthmus is in progress ; the Great Central Trunk 
lino running northwards through Chihuahua will ere long effect a 
junction with the North-American net-work; and at the end of 1882 
there had been opened to traffic altogether 2219 miles. For that 
year the number of passengers carried was 8,260,000, and of mer- 
chandise 273 million tons, with net earnings £940,000, or £800 per 
mile. Still mora developed is the telegraph system, which is now 
extended to all the state capitals, and through the Mexioo-Mata- 
moraa line to the United States and the rest of the world. The 
8150 miles open in 1882 forwai’ded 760,000 messages, or in the 
pr^ortion of 8 per 100 inhabitants. 

For the same year the estimated revenue was £6,140,000, Finance, 
and expenditure £6,800,000. The foreign debt is stated to be 
£19,600,000, and the internal about £10,000,000, or altogether at 
the rate of £3 per head of the population. Most of the foreign 
debt is owned in England, but the British claims had long been 
practically repudiated by the Mexijau Government. At the end of 
1882, however, a semi-official suggestion was made that a settle- 
ment might he effected by Mexico paying 1 per cent, on the 
capital for tbe firat ten years, 2 for the second, and 8 there- 
after, the whole sum, amounting to £16,000,000, to be liquidated 
in fifty yeare,® The revenue is chiefly derived from the oustoms, 
and about £1,750,000 of the expenditure is absorbed by tbe army, 
the peace footing of which is 22,600 men of all arms. Beyond a 
few coastguard steamers maintained mainly for revenue purposes, 
there is no navy. An indication .of financial improvement is 
afforded by the establishment in 1882 of the Mexican National Bank 
by a French company with a capital of £4,000,000. This bank is 
privileged to issue paper money up to £12,000,000, in return allow- 
ing the supreme executive to overdraw their account up to 
£2,000,000. A further symptom of revival is presented by the 
increasing business of the general post-office, which in 1880 
forwarded 4,406,000 letters and packages through 878 offices. 

Education also has made marked progress since the final Educa- 
sepeiration of church and state in 1857. In that year the old tion. 
university of Mexico, a purely ecclesiastical institution after the 
model of Salamanca and the Sorbonue, was abolished, or rather was re- 
placed by special schools of law, medicine, letters, agriculture, mines, 
sciences, fine arts, and commerce, and a military college. These, 
as wen as numerous lower schools, including two hundred in the 
capital alone, areaU maintained by the state, while national schools 
are supported by public grants in all the large towns, and higher 
institutions in the capitals of the several states. There are 
in all nearly five thousand public schools, besides establishments 
■for the deaf .and dumb, the blind, aud juvenile delinquents, and 
numerous charitable foundations maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Roman Catbolieism, which under the Spanish rule wna alone Religiou 
tolerated, continued after the separation to be the state religiou 
till 1857. Since then, while all churches enjoy equal protection, 
none ore officially recognized. The great majority of the InMos 
fddes, mestizoes, and creoles still adhere at least outwardly to the 
Roman Church, which is administered by a hierarchy of three arch- 
bishops (Mexico, Morelia, and Guadalajara) and twelve bishops. 

But by the oiganio laws of 1866 and 1859 all ecclesiastical estates, 

'at one time comprising over one-third of the soil, were nationalized, 

® This advance towards a settlement wa.s put forward in the Two 
BxptAUct of December 6, 1882, a Mexican journal which reflects 

thfl viaWR nf ■t'hA Omro-m'niA'n'S nn oil inoW-oi.o nt fnvaiaT\ nnU/iTr 
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the regnlar clergy suppressed, and their monasteries, together with 
all other superfluous ecclesiastical stinctures, appropriated by the 
state. Dunng the last few years American Ih'otestant missions 
have claimed some partial success, and the so-called “ Church of 
Jesus,” an undenominational body of a somewhat oridnal type, 
has found a number of adherents, especially on the Analumc table- 
land. But the Lidios hmos, or uncivilized abori^nes, everywhere 
follow the old spirit worship, while the Christianity of the f ideles 
is little more than a cloak for the continuous practice of the former 
Aztec heathenism. The pomp of the Eoman ntiial is supplemented 
by the feasts of the national worahip, and the Pagan deities of the 
old cult are still represented hy the saints of the Koman calendar.^ 
i.dmiuis- Mexico constitutes at present a confederation of 
nation, states modelled on that of the North-American Union, 
and administered according to the constitution of 1857 as 
amended in 1873-74. Bj popular suffrage are chosen the 
president, the upper house (fifty-two members), and the 
supreme judiciary for four years, and the lower house (two 
hundred and twenty-seven members) for two years. The 
senate, abolished in 1853, was restored in 1874, and 
the chief justice is ex officio vice-president. The federal 
states, which are divided into a number of administrative 
districts, enjoy full autonomy in all local matters. The 
several constitutions are modelled on that of the central 
government, and like it comprise three departments — 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Each state is repre- 
sented in the federal congress in the proportion of one 
member for every 80,000 inhabitants, and in the federal 
senate by two members elected hy suffrage in the local 
congress. All external affairs and questions of general 
interest are reserved for the central government. The 
constitution as now established thus represents in theory 
the complete overthrow of medisevalism, and the absolute 
triumph of the new ideas which in the Old World are 
still in so many places struggling for the ascendency. 
Eistoy. It is this struggle between privilege and popular 
Colonial rights that lends its human interest to the otherwise 
monotonous record of unresisted oppression and apparently 
aimless revolutions which characterize the early and the 
later periods of Mexican history, from the overthrow of the 
native rule down to the present day. The early or colonial 
period covers exactly three hundred years, — ^from the death 
in 1521 of Guatemozin, last of the Aztec emperors, to the 
withdrawal of the last Spanish viceroy, Don Juan O’Donojn, 
in 1821. During these three centuries the attitude of the 
masses was one rather of sullen submission than of active 
resistance to grinding oppression. By the Spanish Govern- 
ment Mexico was looked on merely as a vast metalliferous 
region, to he jealously guarded against foreign intrusion 
and worked exclusively for the benefit of the crown. The 
natives were evangelized chiefly for the purpose of being 
employed as slaves above and below ground, and thus was 
introduced from the West Indies the system of reparti- 
mientos, or distribution of the aborigines on the plantations 
and in the mines. But, while this system proved fatal to 
the natives of Cuba and Hayti, where it had to be replaced 
by negro labour, the hardier populations of the Anahuac 
plateau successfully resisted its blighting influences. It 
proved in fact more disastrous to the oppressor than to the 
oppressed. In those days Spain was commonly compared 
to a sieve, never the richer for all the boundless wealth 
drawn from the Mew World. But the aborigines derived 
at least some advantage from contact and partial fusion 


^ On tlie general state of religion in Mexico Bates well remarks: — 
“The educated classes conform to the outward ceremonies and ordi- 
nances of the church, while inwardly believing little or nothii^ of its 
dogmas. The lower grades of society are, on the other hand, steeped 
in the most grovelling superstition, intensified hy many traditional 
Indian reminiscences. This section of the community yields a blind 
obedience to the clergy, notwithstanding the severe laws with which 
the Government has endeavoured to counteract the influence of the 
priests. Even so recently as 1874 a genuine case of witch-burning 
occurred in Mexico.”— CeniraZ America, p.' 84. 


with a people of superior culture. This fusion, which may 
be regarded as the chief outcome of the colonial admini- 


stration, has contributed to the formation of the pre.sent 
exceedingly complex Mexican nationality, in which the 
Indian continues to be the predominating element. Talnng 
the whole population at leas than ten millions, its ethnical 
distribution appeara to be at present as under : — 

1. Full-blood Indians 5,000,000 

2. Mestizoes (half-caste Indians and whites) 8,000,000 

3. Creoles (whites of Spanish descent) 1,500,000 

4. Gachunines ® (Spaniards by birth) 50,000 

5. Other Europeans and Americans 100,000 

6. Full-blood neOToes 10,000 

7. Zambos or “Chinos’’ (Indo-Africans) 45,000 

8. Mulattoes (Eurafricaus) 5,000 


Under the Spanish administration, which was marked on 
the surface hy few stirring events, such as warlike expedi- 
tions, civil strife, or serious internal troubles, Mexico, or 
New Spain, formed a viceroyalty at one time stretching 
from the isthmus of Panama to Taneouver’s Island. 

Antonio da Mendoza, appointed in 1535 after government 
by wadieimas had proved a signal failure, wa.s the first of 
sixty-four viceroys who ruled with almost autocratic power, 
but scarcely any of whom has left a name in history. Don 
Juan de Acuna (l’722-34) is mentioned as having been the 
only native American among them, and Don Juan V. G. 

Pacheco (1789-94) had at least the merit of betraying 
some regard for the social welfare of his subjects. Under 
him a regular police, the lighting and draining of towns, 
and other municipal improvements were introduced. 

But down to the early years of the present century all 
emoluments in church and state, most of the large planta- 
tions, of the mines, and of the commerce of the country, 
continued to he monopolized by the privileged gachupiues, 
whom the creoles and mestizoes had already begun to regard 
as aliens. Hence the first reactionary movements, stimnlated 
by Napoleon’s deposition of King Ferdinand and arrest of 
the viceroy Hurrigaray in 1808, were aimed rather against 
odious class distinctions and the intolerable oppression of 
these aliens than against the abstract rights of the Spanish 
crown. The long smouldering spirit of discontent at last 
broke into open revolt in 1810 at Guanajuato, under the 
leadership of Don Miguel Hidalgo. After his defeat and 
execution in 1811, the struggle was continued by Morelos, 
who, like Hidalgo, was a priest, and shared lus fate in 
1816. But he had already called- a national assembly at 
Chilpanzinco, and by this body Mexican independence was 
for ^e first time proclaimed in 1813. A guerilla warfare 
kept the national spirit alive till a fresh stimulus was 
given to it hy the Spanish revolution of 1820. Under 
the leadership of the “Liberator” Iturbide, Mexican inde- 
pendence was again proclaimed on February 24, 1821, and 
the same year the capital was surrendered by O’Douoju, 
the last of the viceroys. But even after the revolt had 
thus been crowned with success a change of personnei 
rather than of system was contemplated ; nor was Iturbide 
proclaimed emperor until the Jlexicau crowm had been 
declined by a royal prince of Spain. 

Almost simultaneously with this event the republican Period of 
standard had been raised by Santa Anna at Yera Cruz 
(December 1822). Thus the nation had no sooner got rid 
of foreign rule tW it became torn by internal dissension. 

But henceforth the struggle is not so much against the 
privileged classes as between Conservative and Liberal 
principles, — ^the former represented chiefly by the church 
and the superstitious populace, the latter by the more 
enlightened hut not less unscrupulous sections of the corq- 
munity. From both the Indies Emvois, that is, about a 
third of the whole population, hold entirely aloof, and take 
advantage of the public disorders to continue their aggres- 

1 ^ From the Aztec ffafeoytTi, centaur; also known as Chapetones. 
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sive Tpurfare against all alike. ^ Events no-w foUow in quick 
succession, and as many as three hundred successful or 
abortiye revolutions are recorded during the brief but 
stormy life of Mexican national independence.® But amid 
the confusion of empires, republics, dictatorships, and 
militaiy usurpations, succeeding each other -with be^^der- 
ing rapidity, the thoughtful student will still detect a steady 
progress towards the ultimate triumph of those Liberal 
ideas which lie at the base of true national freedom. A 
brief tabulated summary of the more salient incidents in 
this eventful struggle must here suffice : — 

1821-23. Mexican independence acknowledged by Spain ; regency 
under Iturbide, who (1822) is elected hereditary constitu- 
tional emperor ; in December Santa Anna proclaims the 
republic in Yera Cruz, 

1823-24. Provisional Government ; Iturbide abdicates ; exiled, 
withdraws to London, but returning is shot (1824), 

1824. Firat Liberal constitution, — “Acta Constitntiva de la Federa- 
cion Mexicana,” then comprising nineteen states and five 
territories; first president D. Felix Victoria, known as 
“Guadalupe Victoria.” 

1828-30. Conteated presidencies of Pedraza, Guerrero, and Bnsta- 
mente. 

18S6. Eeaction of the church party; constitution of 1824 abolished ; 
the confederate states fused in. a consolidated republic under 
Santa Anna as president, but practicallj' dictator. 

1836. Texas refusing to submit secedes, defeats and captures Santa 

1837. Santa Anna returning lesuniea office. 

1839. Bravo’s brief presidency followed by much anarchy. 

1841-44. Santa Anna’s first dictatorship W'ith two others. 

1844. Constitution restored with Santa Anna president ; banished 
same year, he is succeeded by Canalizo. 

1846. Herrera president ; disastrous war with United States to 
recover Texas. 

1846. Santa Anna again president. 

1848. Treaty of Guadalupe ; California and Hew Mexico ceded to 
United States. 

1868. Santa Anna’s second dictatorship; treaty of Mesilla (negotiated 
by Gadsden) ceding extensive territory to United States and 
reducing Mexico to its present limits ; Meat financial embar- 
tasament; “Pkn of A;^tla” ; flight of Santa Anna followed 
by universal chaos. 

1866. Provisional Government under President Comonfort. 

1356. Constitutional convention ; radical reforms ; mptnre with 
Spain. 

1867. Liberal constitution of March 11 ; suspended December 1 ; 

Comonfort dictator ; the reaction supported by the church, 
large part of the army, and all Conseiwatives ; opposed at 
Vera Cruz by Vice-president Benito Juarez at the head of the 
"Puros,” or advanced Liberals; the ‘’‘War of Reform” 
b^ns, and lasts till 1860. 

1868-69. In the capital Comonfort is deposed by Zuloaga, who 
abdicates in favour of Miramon, general of the Conservative 
forces; but, decUuing the piusidency, Miramon i-estores 
Zuloaga; British legation violated; in Vera Cruz the 
Uhited States envoy MacLean acknowledges Juarez, who 
iutroduces further Liberal measures. 

1860. Capitulatiou Of Gukdatajara; -flight of Miramon from the 

capital triumph of the Liberals. 

1861. Triumphal entry of Jukraz into the capital ; further radical 

reforms ; marri^ declared a civil contract ; celibacy and 
eoclesiBStical tribunals suppressed ; confiscation of church 
roperty valued at £76, 000, 000 and over a third of the soil ; 
nal separation of church and state; Spain, France, and 
England urge claims for losses of their subjects refideut in 
Mexico; convention of London; intervention, of the allies, 
who occupy Vera Cruz iu December. 

18,62. Englaud and Spain withdraw, their claims, having been 
: settled by negotiation ; war continued by France. 

1805-64. The capital occupied by the French ; Lonis Napoleon 
dreams of a univerm fusion of the Latin races ; offers the 
, Mexican imperial crown to the Au.'itiian archduke Ferdinand 
. ■ ■ Maximilian, ,who accepts, and arrives in June 1864, 

18C7, After diverse issues Fronch wthdraw; Maximilian, 
abrtudoued to Lis fate, is captured and shot at Queretaro 
(Jtuiel9). -■ ; ' - 

^ lii December lS82 a parijr of seventy-five Mexicans and. Americans 
were massacred in the state of Qhfimahua by a hand of Bravos. 

^ * Between 1821 and 1868 the forih of government Was changed ten 
, times; over fifty persons succeeded each oftier as presidents, dictators. 

, or emperors; both eraperora weve shot, Ituihide in 1824, Maximilian 
1867, and according to some calculations there occurretl at least three 
j proTtundamienios. 
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1867-69. Various pronunciainientos by Santa Anna and others. 
1871-72. Juarez president ; he dies in office July 1872 ; succeeded 
by his secretary Lerdo de Tejada. 

1873-74. The Liberal constitution of 1867, which had been twice 
suspended (1868-60 and 1863-67), is now largely amended, 
and continues to be henceforth the organic law of Mexico. 
1876. Tejada succeeded by Porfirio Diaz. 

1880. lilauuel Gonzalez, reigning president 

Since 1869 the Liberal party has succeeded in preseiwing peace at 
home and abroad, while establishing democratic institutions on a 
firm basis. A, v, Humboldt’s gloomy anticipations® have not been 
realized, and for the first time lu its chequered history Mexico may 
look forward with some confidence to a bright future. The plague 
spot is the uncivilized Indian element. But with boundless natural 
resources at its disposal, a wise administration may hope to over- 
come that difficulty, and gradually effect a complete fusion of the 
antagonistic racial elements. 
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HI. THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

Mexico, the capital formerly of the Aztec empire and of 
the Spanish colony of New Spain, and now of the republic, 
state, and federal district of Mexico, stands on the Anahuac 
plateau, 7624 feet above sea-level, 2 J miles from the south- 
west side of Lake Tezcuco (Texcoco), the lowest and largest 
of six basins filling the deepest depression in the hill-encircled 
Mexican valley. Situated in 19" 25' 46" N. lat, and 99" 7' 
W. long., it is 173 miles by rail from Yera Cruz on the 
Atlantic, 290 from Acapulco on the Pacific, 285 from Oajaca, 
863 from Matamoros on the United States frontier. Mexico 
is the largest and finest city in Spanish America, forming 
a square nearly 3 miles both ways, and laid out with perfect 
regularity, aU its six hundred streets and lanes running at 
right angles north to south and east to west, and covering 
within the walls an area of about 10 square miles, with a 
population (in 1880) of 230,000. Most of the inhabitants 
are pure-blood Indians or mestizoes j but the foreigners, 
chiefly French, English, Germans, Americans, and Spaniards, 
monopolize nearly aU the trade, and as capitalists, bankers, 
merchants, and dealers enjoy an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. A large portiou of the 
natives are meudicauts or vaOTanta, and the distinctly 
criminal element (26,470 in 1878) is kept in order by a 
police force of 1320 men; yet in that year there were as 
many as, 6370 knife-attacks and 3260 robberies. The 


* Consulted shortly before his death as to the future prospects of 
Mexico, with which his name was bo intimately associated, Humboldt 
ventured to prophesy that “ die Vereiniglen Staaten werden es an sich, 
reissen und dann selbst zerfallen.” 
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broad, well-paved, and gas-lit streets present a picturesque 
appearance with tbeir quaint two- and tbree-storied stone 
bouses gaily painted in white, red, yellow, or green, and 
terminating everywhere with a background of rugged 
sierras or snowy peaks which, owing to the bright atmo- 
sphere at this elevation, seem quite close, although really 
30 or 40 miles distant. All the main thoroughfares con- 
verge on the central Plaza de Armas (Plaza Mayor, or 
Main Square), which covers 14 acres, and is tastefully laid 
out with shady trees, garden plots, marble fountains, and 
seats. Here also are grouped most of the public buil^ngs, 
towering above which is the cathedral, the largest and 
most sumptuous church in America, which faces the north 
side of the plaza on the site of the great pyramidal teocalli 
or temple of Huitzilopochtli, titular god of the Aztecs. 
This edifice, which was founded in 1673 and finished in 
1657, at a cost of £400,000 for the walls alone, forms a 
Greek cross 426 feet long and 203 wide, with two great 
naves and three aisles, twenty side chapels, and a magnifi- 
cent high altar supported by marble columns, and sur- 
roimded by a tumbago balustrade with sizty-two statues of 
the same rich gold, silver, and copper alloy serving as 
candelabra. The elaborately carved choir is also enclosed 
by tumbago railings made in Macao, weighing 26 tons, and 
valued at about £300,000. In the interior the Doric style 
prevails, Eenaissance in the exterior, which is adorned by a 
fine dome and two open towers 218 feet high. At the foot 
of the left tower is placed the famous calendar stone, the 
most interesting relic of Aztec culture. The east side of 
the plaza is occupied by the old viceregal residence, now 
the National Palace, with 675 feet frontage, containing 
most of the Government offices (ministerial, cabinet, treasury), 
military headquarters, archives, meteorological department 
with observatory, and the spacious hall of ambassadors with 
some remarkable paintings by Miranda and native artists. 
North of the National Palace, and apparently forming 
portions of it, are the post-office and the national museum of 
natural history and antiquities, with a priceless collection 
of Mexican remains. Close to the cathedral stands the 
Monte de Piedad, or national pawnshop, a useful institu- 
tion, endowed in 1744 byTerreros with £75,000, and now 
possessing nearly £2,000,000 of accumulate funds. 
Facing the cathedral is the Palacio Municipal (city hall), 
252 feet by 122, rebuilt in 1792 at a cost of £30,000, and 
containing the city and district offices, the corporation jail, 
and the lonja, or merchants’ exchange. Around the 
Plaza San Domingo are grouped the convent of that 
name, said to contain vast treasures buried within its walls, 
the old inquisition, now the school of medicine, and the 
custom-house. In the same neighbourhood are the church 
of the Jesuits and the school of arts, “an immense work- 
shop, including iron and brass foundries, carriage and cart 
mending, builSng and masonry, various tarauches of joinery 
and upholstery work, and silk and cotton hand-weaving ” 
(Brocklehurst). Other noteworthy buildings are the 
national picture gallery of San Carlos, the finest in 
America, in which the Florentine and Flemish schools are 
web. represented, and which contains the famous Las 
Casas by Felix Parra ; the national library of St Augustine, 
with over 100,000 volumes, numerous MSS., and many rare 
old Spanish books; the mint, which since 1690 has 
issued coinage, chiefly silver, to the amount of nearly 
£400,000,000 ; the Iturbide hotel, formerly the residence 
of the emperor Iturbide ; the Mineria, or school of mines, 
with lecture-rooms, laboratories, rich mineralogical and 
geological specimens, and a fossil horse 3 feet high of the 
Pleistocene period. Owing to the spongy nature of the 
sob, the Mineria and many other structures have settled 
out of the perpendicular, thus often presenting irregular 
lines and a rickety appearance. Among the twenty 
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scientific institutes mention should be made of the Geogra- 
phical and Statistical Society, whose meteorological depart- 
ment issues charts and maps of unsurpassed excellence. 

Besides the chief market south of the National Palace there are 
three othera, all well stocked with meat, fish, and especially 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers grown mainly on the chinampas, or 
floating gardens of Lakes Chaleo and Xochimilco. These gardens, 
which were far more numerous in the Aztec times, are formed by 
placing layers of turf on the matted aquatic vegetable gro^vths to a 
height of 2 or 3 feet above the water, and securing them by long 
willow poles driven through them to the bottom, where they take 
root. They form plots 100 to 200 feet long by 20 to 100 broad, and 
are firm enough to support the huts of the cultivator’s. From the 
still extant illuminated tribute-rolls it appears that the Azteo 
rulers denved a large share of the taxes from these gardens, which 
at that time also covered the brackish waters of Lake Tezcuco. 

Before 1860 half of the city consisted of churches, convents, and 
other ecclesiastical structures, most of which have been sequestrated 
and converted into libraries, stores, warehouses, and even stables, 
or pulled down for civic improvements. Nevertheless liiere still 
remain fourteen pai-ish and thirty other churches, some of large size 
I with towers and domes, and their number has now been increased 
by aix Protestant churches including the Anglican cathedral in 
San Francisco Street This is the leading thoroughfare, and is 
rivalled in splendour only by the new Cinco de Mayo Street running 
from the National Theatn to the cathedral. 

The city is supplied by two monumental oqneducts, fromChapul- 
tepec and the south-west, with good water at the rate of 44 gallons 
per day per inhabitant. 

Its industries are varied hut unimportant, consisting chiefly of 
gold and silver work, coarse glazed and unglazed pottery of peemiar 
form and ornamentation, paper, feather-woik remarkable for its taste 
and beautiful designs, toys, rosaries, crucifixes, religions pictures, 
lace, and some sveaviug. 

Mexico enjoys an equable climate, with a temperature varying from 
70“ to 60“ F., but rendered unhealthy by the exhalations from the 
lakes and the bad drainage. The death-rate in 1876 was 59 per 
1000, and 45 in 1878, pneumonia being most fatal (12 per cent, of the 
total). Standing at the lowest levm of a lacustrine valley, 1400 
square miles in extent, and completely encircled by hills with no 
natural outlet, the city has always been subject to floodings from 
the overflow of the neighbonrinc freshwater Lakes Zumpango and 
Xaltocan on the north and Xochimilco and Chaleo on the south, 
which, in the 17th century, laid the whole district under water in 
1607, and again for five years from 1629 to 1634. To remedy the 
evil the engineer Martinez began in 1607 the gi’eat cutting 18 miles 
long through the Nochistongo hill in order to draw off the 
discharge of Lake Zum^go, the highest in the valley, to the river 
Tula, a tributary of the ranuco, flowing to the Atlantic. Thia work, 
which cost the lives of 70, 000 natives, was completed in 1789; but the 
result was not satisfactory, and the city is still often flood^ 

The chief public promenades are the Alameda, planted with 
stately beeches; the Vegn, skii-ted by the Yega Cand, and adorned 
with the colossal bust of Gnatemozin, the last of the Aztec em- 
perors; the Paseo de la Riforma, a fine avenneS miles long running 
south to the famous castle of Chapnltepec, a place intimately asso- 
ciated with the names both of Montezuma and Maximilian. The 

E nt castle, erected in 1785 by the viceroy Galvez on the site of 
Bzuma’s palace, commands a superb view of the city and sur- 
rounding disti’ict, and is approached by avenues of gigantic 
cypresses (Cupressus disiicJut) dating from .^tec times, growing to a 
height of 120 feet, and measuring from 80 to 40 feet round the stem. 
Other good roads with horse or steam trams lead to Tacuhaya and 
the “ Noche Triste” tree, w’here Cortes is traditionally supposed to 
have rested after the disastrous retreat from Mexico on the night of 
June 30, 1520, to the pleasant summer suburb of Tacuhaya, and to 
the renowned shrine of Our La(W of Guadalupe, 3 miles to the east on 
tho border of Lake Tezcuco. Here stands the most famous church 
in Mexico, erected to commemorate the l^endaiy apparitions of the 
Madonna to the Indian Juan Diego in December 1531, and still 
visited by thousands of pilgrims or sightseers, 

Mexico dates either from the year 1826 or 1327, when the Aztecs 
after long wanderings over the plateau were directed by the oracle 
to settle at thia spot. For here had been witnessed the auspicious 
omen of an eagle perched on a nopal (cactus) and devouring a snake. 
Hence the original name of the city, Tenochtitlan (nopal on a 
stone), changed afterwards to Mexico in honour of the war god 
Mexitli. With the progress of Azteo culture the place rapidly im- 
proved, and about 1450 the old mud and rush houses were replaced 
by solid stone structures erected partly on piles amid the islets of 
liake Tezcuco, and grouped round tho central endoaure of the groat 
teocalli. The city had reached its liighest ^lendour on the arrival 
of the Spaniards in 1619, when it comprised from 50,000 to 60,000 
houses, with perhaps 600,000 inhabitants, and seemed to Cortes 
“like a thing of fairy creation rather than the work of mortal 
hands” (Prescott). It was at that time about 12 miles in cireum- 
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ference, everywhere intersected by cauals, and connected with the 
mainland by six long and solidly constructed causeways, os is clearly 
shown by the plan given in the edition of Cortes’s letters published 
at Nuremberg in 1524 (reproduced in vol. iv. of H. H. Bancroft’s 
EiMory of ilia Pacific States, San Francisco, 1833, p. 280). After 
its almost total destruction in November 1621, Cortes employed 
some 400,000 natives in rebuilding it on the same site] but since 
then the lake seams to have considerably subsided, for although 
still 60 s(iuare miles in extent it is very shallow, and has retired 2i 


miles from the city. During the Spanish rule the chief event was 
the revolt of 1692, when the municipal buildings were destroyed. 
Since then Mexico has been the scene of many revolutions, and 
after the battle of Chapultepec (September 13, 1847) the city was 
held by the United States ti’oops till the treaty of Guadalupe, 
May 1848. But since the disorders ending with the death of 
Maximilian it has turned to peaceful ways, and. has become a great 
centre of civilizing influences for the surrounding semi-barbarous 
peoples. (A. H. K.) 


MEYERBEEE, Giacomo (1791-1863), first known in 
Germany as Jakob Meyer Beer, was born at Berlin on 
September 5, of a wealthy and talented Jewish 

family. His father, Herz Beer, was a banker j his mother, 
AmaUe {nee Wulf), was a woman of high intellectual 
culture j and two of his brothers distinguished themselves 
in astronomy and literature. He studied the pianoforte, 
first under Lauska, and afterwards under Lauska’s master, 
Clementi. 'When seven years old he played Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D Minor in public, and at nine he was pronounced 
the best pianist in Berlin. For composition he was placed 
under Zelter, whose lessons were soon exchanged for those 
of Bernard Weber, then director of the Berlin opera, by 
whom he was introduced to the Abb6 Vogler. Struck by 
his brilliant talent, Vogler invited him to Darmstadt, and 
in 1810 received him into his house, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with Karl Maria von Weber, who, 
though his senior by eight years, shared the daily lessons 
he received from the abb6 in counterpoint, fugue, and 
extempore organ-playing. At the end of two years the 
grand-duke appointed Meyerbeer composer to the court. 
His early works, however, were far from successful, — his 
first opera, JepWha^e Gdiffide, failing lamentably at 
Darnmtadt in 1811, and hia second, Wirth wnd Gast 
{AlimeleJc)^ at Vienna in 1814. These checks discouraged 
him so cruelly that he feared he had mistaken his vocation. 
Nevertheless, by advice of Salieri, he determined to study 
vocalization in Italy, and then to form a new style. But 
at Venice he was so captivated by the style of Rossini that, 
renouncing all thought of originality, he produced a suc- 
cession of seven Italian operas — e Gostanza, 
Seniiramide riconoscmta, Eduardo e Cristina, Emma di 
Eoshiirgo, MarghevUa (P Anjou, L^Esvde di Granata, and H 
Grociato in Egkto — which all achieved a success as brilliant 
as it was unexpected. Against this act of trestson to Ger- 
man art Weber protested most earnestly ; and before long 
Meyerbeer himself grew tired of his defection, though the 
success of 11 Grodato was so great that he was crowned 
upon the stajge. An invitation to Paris in 1826 led him 
to review, his position fairly and dispassionately, and he 
could , not cone^ irom hiiuself the fact that he was was^ 
iog in imitation powers which, rightly used, might make 
his name immortal. For several years after thia he pro- 
duced nothing in public but, in concert with Scribe, he 
planned the work which first made known the reality of his 
transcendent genius — his first French opera, Robert U 
Ridblt. This gorgeous drama was produced at the Grand 
in 1 831, and received with acclamation. It was the 
first" of its race, a grand romantic opera, abounding with 
^enes (rf startiing iuterest, with situations more powerfully 
drama.tic ' fihau any that had been attempted eitihier 
by OheruMni or rRosMui, with mysterions horrors and 
chivalriq pomp, and with ballet music such as had never 
yet been h^r^ even in Paris. Its popularity exceeded aU 
previous exp^tatiou) yet "for five years after this, signal 
triumph Meyerbeer appeared before the pnbHc no mere. 
We cannot doubt that his motive for this retireiueut, was 
the determination to produce something greater still j, and 

L: ' ' ' 

^,Or, according to some accoiuits, 1794. , 


in some respects his next opera, Les Ilugzcenots, reaUy was 
greater, though it fell short of the deep romance which ren- 
dered RobeH le DiaUe so incomparably captivating. 

The first performance of Les JECugumots took place in 
1836. In gorgeous colouring, in depth of passion, in con- 
sistency of dramatic treatment, and in careful delineation 
of individual character, it is at least the equal of Robert le 
Diahle. In two points only did its interest fall short of 
that inspired by the earlier work. Meyerbeer had shown 
himself so great a master in Ms treatment of the super- 
natural that one regretted the unavoidable omission of 
that powerful element in Ms second grand opera; and, 
more important still, the fifth act of Zes Huguenots was so 
arranged by the librettist as to render effective musical 
treatment impossible. Tbe substitution of a noisy fusillade 
for a legitimate dramatic situation was fatal to the antici- 
pated chmax. The music wMch acoompames tMs division 
of the work is necessarily inferior to ^ that precedes it. 
The true interest of the drama culminates at the close of 
the fourth act, when Raoul, leaping from the window, 
leaves Valentine fainting upon the ground. The spectator 
needs not to be told that the former will be shot down the 
moment he arrives in the street, or that the latter will 
mourn for Mm to the end of her days. Neither musically 
nor dramatically does anytMng more remain to be said ; 
and therefore it is that those who quit the theatre when 
the curtain falls for the fourth time carry away with them 
a far more perfect ideal than those who remain to the end. 

After the production of Les Huguenots Meyerbeer again 
retired from pubhc view, and spent many years in the pre- 
paration of two of his greatest works — the greatest of all 
except the two we have already mentioned — HAfHcaine 
and Le Prophete. The libretti of both these operas were 
furnished by Scribe; and both were subjected to countless 
changes of detail before they satisfied the composer’s 
fastidious taste; in fact, the story of HAfricaine was 
more than once entirely rewritten. 

Meanwhile Meyerbeer accepted the appointment of 
kapehmeister to the king of Prussia, and spent some 
years at Berhn, where he produced Ein Feldlager in 
ScMeden, a German opera, in wMch the matchless 
cantatrice Jenny Lind made her first appearance in 
Prussia, with unprecedented success. Here also he com- 
posed, in 1846, the overture to Ms brother Michael’s drama, 
Strvmsee. But Ms cMef care at this period was bestowed 
upon the worthy presentation of the works of others. He 
began by producing Ms dead friend Weber’s Euryardhe, 
with scrupulous attention to the composer’s original idea. 
With equal unselfishness he procured the acceptance of 
Rieim and.i^isr Fliegende Hollander, the first two operas 
of Richard Wagner, who, then languishing in poverty and 
eodle^ would, but for him, have found it impossible to 
obtain a hearing in Berlin. With Jenny Lind as prima 
donna and Meyerbeer as conductor, the opera flounshed 
briUiahtly in the Prussian capital; but the anxieties of 
thm thanJdess period materially shortened the composer’s 
lifa 

Meyerbeer produced Le ProphMe at Paris in 1849; 
and, if it did not at first create so great a seusation as Zes 
Huguenots, tMs was simply because it needed to be better 
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known. In 1854: he brought out VJ&toiU du Word at the 
Op6ra Comique, and in 1859 Le Fardrm de Plomnel 
(pinorah). His last great work, L’Africaine, was in active 
preparation at the Acad^mie when, on the 23d of April 
1863, he was seized with a sudden illness, of which he 
died on the 2d of May. VAfricaine was produced with 
pious attention to the composer’s minutest wishes, on 
April 28, 1865, and fully justified the expectation which 
had been raised by his long and painstaking consideration 
of its details. Upon this, in conjunction -with RobeH le 
BiahU, Les Huguenots, and Le ProphMe, his fame now 
almost entirely rests. 

Meyerbeer’s genius has beau criticized with widely different re- 
sults. Mendelssohn thought his style exaggemted ; Fetis thought 
him one of the most original geniuses of the age ; Wagner calls 
him “a miserable music-maker," and “a Jewish banker to whom 
it occurred to compose operas." But the reality of his talent 
has been recognized throughout all Europe ; and, in spite of the 
acknowledged crudity of Ins system of phrasing, and the inequality 
of merit too plainly obserrahle even in his greatest works, his name 
will live so long as intensity of passion and power of dramatic 
treatment are regarded as indispensable characteristics of dramatic 
music. fW. S. E.) 

M^lZrfeKES, a fortress of the first class, and the capital 
of the department of Ardennes, France, is 161 miles to the 
north-east of Paris by railway, on a peninsula of the 
Meuse, which almost entirely surrounds the town, and 
separates it from its more important suburb, Charleville. 
The fortifications, which, as well as the citadel, are the 
work of Yauban, are pierced by four gates, giving access 
to the town, the streets of which are narrow and winding. 
The parish church, erected in the 16th century, contains two 
inscriptions in commemoration respectively of the raising 
of the siege of M6zikes in 1521 and the marriage of 
Charles IX. with the daughter of the emperor Maximilian 
n., which was celebrated at Mdzi^res in 1570. The north 
and south portals, the glass of the windows, and the lofty 
vaultings of the church are worthy of remark. The h6tel 
de ville contains several interesting pictui'ea relating to the 
history of the town. The iron industry, the only one of 
any importance, is being gradually transferred to Charle- 
ville. The population in 1881 was 6120. 

Founded in the 9th century, M^ziferes was at first only a strong- 
hold belonging to the bishops of Rheims, which afterwards became 
the proper^ of the counts of Eethel. The town was inci-eased by 
successive immigrations of the people of Liege, flying first from the 
emperor Otho, and afterwards Irom Charles the Bold ; and also by 
concessions from the counts of Rethel. Its walls were built in the 
18th century, and in 1521 it was auccessfully defended by Bayard 
against the imperialists. The anniversary of the deliverance of the 
town is still observed yearly on the 27th of September. The school 
of military engineering, since transfeiTed successively to Metz and 
Fontainebleau, was originally founded at Mezieres, 

MEZO-Tl?E,^ a corporate town in the Cis-Tisiau county 
of Jdsz-Nagy-Kun-Szolnok, Hungary, situated on the right 
bank of the Berettyd, and on the railway from Arad to 
SzoLnok, in 47“ 1' N. lat,, 20“ 39' E, long. It has Roman 
Catholic and Calvinist churches and schools, a judicial 
court for the circuit, and the usual Government offices, but 
can boast of few buildings of special interest. Horses, 
oxen, and sheep are reared in great numbers on the wide- 
spreading communal lands, which are productive also of 
cereals, and especially wheat, rape-seed, and maize. On 
the 3 lat December 1880 the population amounted to 
20,649 (10,266 males, 10,384 females), mostly Magyars 
by nationality. 

MEZZOFANTl^ Giubeppe (1774-1849), cardinal, whose 
colloquial linguistic acquirements have become proverbial, 
was bom, September 17, 1774, at Bologna, where his 
father followed the occupation of a carpenter. Educated 
first at one of the “scuole pie,” and afterwards at the 

^ Mezo is a Magyar word, signifying Field, prefixed to many agri- 
cultural localities in Hungary. 
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episcopal seminary of his native city, he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1797, and in the same year became pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the university, but sWtly afterwards 
was deprived on account of his refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the CisaliDine Republic. 
In 1803, however, he was appointed assistant librarian of 
the institute of Bologna, and soon afterwards was reinstated 
as pofessor of Oriental languages and of Greek. The 
chair was suppressed by the viceroy in 1808, but a gain 
rehabilitated ou the restoration of Pius VH. in 1814, and 
continued to be held by Mezzofanti until his removal from 
Bologna to Rome in 1831, when he received certain ecclesi- 
astical appointments and the rank of monsignore. Mean- 
while his progress in the acquirement of languages had 
been rapid and untiring, and in 1833 he was appointed to 
succeed Mai as chief keeper of the Yatican Library. TTih 
promotion to the cardinalate, and the duties of director of 
studies in the Congregation of the Propaganda, followed in 
1838. He died at Rome, during the absence of the 
pontifical court at Gaeta, on March 15, 1849. 

Mezzofanti’s peculiar talent, comparable in many respects to that 
of the numerous “ calculating boys ’’ who have been the wonder of 
their contemporaries, was not combined with any exceptional 
measure of intBllectual power, and accordingly produced nothing 
that has not perished with him. It seems to be well established, 
however, that he spoke with considerable fluency, and in some cases 
even with attention to dialectic peculiarities, some fifty or sixty 
languages of the most widely separated families, besides haring a 
less peneet acquaintance with many others. See Manavit, Esquisse 
historique sur h Cardinal Mezzofanti, Paris, 1854 : and Russell, 
Life of the Cardinal Mezzofanti, London, 1857. 

MEZZOTINT. See Engeavestg. 

MIAUTSE. The Miautse or Meaou-tsze of southern 
China are one of the aboriginal tribes of the country. 
At one time they occupied a considerable portion of ffie 
rich and fertile lands which now form the central province 
of the empire, but as the Chinese advanced southwards 
they were driven, like the Ainos in Japan and the Welsh 
in Britain, into the more inaccessible districts until they 
were compelled to seek refuge from the invaders in the 
mountain ranges, in the provinces of Yunnan, Kwei-ohow, 
Kwang-se, and Kwang-tung, where they are found at the 
present day. This line of moimtains extends for about 
400 miles, and, being in many parts high, steep, and rugged, 
it forms a convenient shelter for them. As early as the 
reign of king Seuen (about 800 b.o.) we read of an expedi- 
tion having been sent to drive them out of Hoo-nan, and 
since that time they have been periodically attacked either 
to punish them for misdeeds or to make them yield up 
vineyards coveted by Chinese Ahabs. The last important 
campaign against iffiem was undertaken by the emperor 
K’een-lung, who, having completely subjugated the Eleuths, 
was desirous of bringing under his yoke these mountain 
tribesmen. But the same success winch had attended his 
arms in the north did not follow them to the south. The 
first expedition was utterly defeated, and the general in 
command paid the penalty of discomfiture with his head. 
The leader of a second expedition, having learned wisdom 
by the fate of his predecessor, purchased the submission of 
the Miautse by a lajge bribe. As soon as the miauspecting 
savages had been thus lulled into security a third army 
was set in motion against them. This time, being unpre- 
pared, they suSered a crushing defeat, and were compelled 
to purchase peace by swearing ^egiance to their conquCTOis. 
But, though the Chinese thus gained sovereignty over them, 
they have since deemed it wise to content ^emselves with 
hut the shadow of authority. Uo real jurisdiction is ever 
exercised over these hardy mountaineers. They are allowed 
to govern themadves on their own patriarchal system. The 
old men of each tribe manage the affairs of their juniors, 
and command an obedience which would he utterly refused 
to the mandate of any mandarin. In figure the Miautse, 
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both men and women, are shorter and darker- compleadoned 
f.Tig.Ti the Chinese, their faces also are rounder and their 
features sharper. In disposition, too, they are very unlike 
their civilized neighbours. They are brave, passionate, 
suspicious, revengeful, and indifierent to cold and hunger ; 
they are free and easy in their manners, and are os noisily 
joyous as the Chinese are grave and sedate. 

They are divided into between forty and fifty clans, each of which 
is distinguished by a name which ie generally derived either from 
some physical characteristic, or from some custom, or from the 
habitat of elan, as, for example, “The Black Miau,” “the 
narrow-headed Miau,” so named from their manner of dressing 
their hair, “the six-valley Miau," &c, Among these clans there 
exist wide differences of cultui-e, some being in no way removed 
from savages, wliilo others who have been brought under the influence 
of Chinese civilization show themselves apt and ready learners. 
Very few of them, so far as is known, possess any written records. 
The Taoii-jin, or Goblin elan, are said to have books, which, though 
•th^ are now unable to read, they still regard with reverent awe. 
“ Ine barbarous characteva ” used in these books are, according to a 
Ghiuesa writer, “like knotted worms, and are utterly unintelligible,” 
The Ko-los also are said to be a lettered clan, but for the most part 
the Miautse content themselves with conveying information and 
preseiwing records by means of notched stielm. Their language as 
well as their ethnic cnaracteristics prove them to be closely rSated to 
the Siamese, Anamese, Cambodians, and the inhabitants of Hainan; 
in fact they form part of the race which is spread over the whole of 
south-eastern Indo-China, Their social customs are as widely 
different as their appearance is from those of the Chinese. The 
widest latitude is given to the youth of both aexea in the choice of 
their husbands and mves. As among the hill tribes of Chittagong, 
the aelectiou is commonly made on the mountainside, where on moon- 
light nights in the “ leaping month ” the young men and maidens 
meet to sing or to play at ball, or to dance round the “ devil’s staff" 
^AnglieOi Maypole), and to choose their partners for life, Amongsome 
clans the “oouvaae” is an eatablished custom. Their funered ritee 
vary accoi-ding to the distriota, those living within reach of the influ- 
ence of the Chinese having adopted their customs, while tiiose more 
remote etill hang their dead in baskets from trees, ox lay them in the 
ground and disinter them yearly to wash their bones. In dress tlxey 
are fond of bright colours, and commonly wear loose but short 
jackets, sometimes with and sometimes without trousers. The men 
wear turbans wound round their hair, which is raised, above tihe 
head in the shape of a spiral shell, and the women either don a 
kind of cap, or ^ess their hair in the shape of a ram’s horn. For 
many years the relations of the Miautse with the Chluese Govern- 
ment have been generally of a peaceable nature, and in the Peking 
Gasette of April 1881 there -was published a new system of 
government by which it is hoped that the incorporation of the 
mountaineers into the empire may become more real and complete. 

See Ms translated by E.C. Bridgman ; J. Edklns, ThaHiau- 

tst Tribes, their ffistory; and “Quaint customs In Kwel-cbovr," ComMll Magatine, 
January 1872. 

MICAH (ppV) is the short form of a name which in 
various modxfications — MveaiaM, MicUWiu, Mtcaidh—ie 
corrunon in the Old TestamenV expressing as it does a 
fundamental point of Hebrew faith : Wlio is like Jehovah? 
The name was borne ainong others, by the Danite whose I 
history, is given in Jndg, xvii^ eg., by the prophet who 
opposed Ahab’s, e:^edition . to ]^moth-GUe^ (1 Kin^ 
x xi ii), and by the subject of the present article, the con- 
temporary and fellow-worker of Isaiah, whose name ia 
prefeed to the sixth in order of the books of the minor 
prophets.! 

It is at pnee apparent that the book of Micah divides 
itself into at least two distinct discourses, chap. vi. 1 
forming a new commencement ; and from what we know 
in .general of the compilation of the prophetic collection we 
can^t at once determine whether the second discourse, 
which has no Utie, ia to be ascribed to the author of the 
• immediately precediug prophecy, or is to be regarded as an 
independent and anonymous piece.. To .decide this question, 
if it can be decided, we 'must begin by a separate study of 
the earlier chapters to which the title in I^ic^ i 1 directly 
belongs. These again fail into' two parts. ,C9iaps. i-iii. 
(with the exception of two verses^ ii 12, 13) are apredio- 

! A confusion, between the two prophets of the name has led to the 
insertion in the Massoretic text of 1 Kings zxii 28 of a citation ftom 
hEinahi. 2, rightly absent ftom the LXX. 
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tion of judgment on the sins of Judah and Ephraim. In 
a majestic exordium Jehovah Himself is represented as 
coming forth in the thunderstorm (comp. Amos i. 2) from 
His heavenly palace, and descending on the mount^ns of 
Palestine, at once as witness against His people, and the 
executor of judgment on their sins. Samaria is sentenced 
to destruction for idolatry ; and the blow extends to Judah 
also, which participates in the same guilt (chap. i.). But, 
while Samaria ia summarily dismissed, the sin of Judah is 
analysed at length in chaps, ii. and iii., in which the prophet 
no longer deals with idolatry, but with the corruption of 
society, and particularly of its leaders — ^the grasping 
aristocracy whose whole energies are concentrated on 
devouring the poor and depriving them of their little 
holdings, the unjust judges and priests who for gain 
wrest the law in favour of the rich, the hireling and 
gluttonous prophets who make war against every one 
“ that pntteth not into their mouth,” but are ever ready 
with assurances of Jehovah’s favour to their patrons, the 
wealthy and noble sinners that fatten on the flesh of the 
poor. The prophet speaks with the strongest personal 
sympathy of the sufferings of the peasantry at the hands 
of their lords, and contemplates witii stern satisfaction the 
approach of the destroyer who shall carry into exile “ the 
luxurious sons” of this race of petty tymnts (i. 16), and 
leave them none to stretch the measuring line on a field in 
the congregation of Jehovah (ii, 5). The centre of corrup- 
tion is the capital, the city of Zion, grown great on the 
blood and wrongs of the provincials, the seat of the cruel 
princes, the corrupt judges and diviners. For their sake, 
he concludes, Zion shall be plowed as a field, Jerusalem 
shall lie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
(iii. 12). 

The situation thus sketched receives its elucidation from 
the data supplied by the title (i. 1) and confirmed and 
rendered more precise by a remarkable passage in Jeremiah. 
According to the title Micah flourished in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; according to Jeremiah 
(xxvi. 18 sg.) tiie prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem 
just cited was spoken under Hezekiali, and bore fruit in 
the repentance of king and people, by which the judgment 
was averted. The allusion beyond doubt is to Hezekiah’s 
work of religious reformation (2 Kings xviii. 4 aj.). It is 
hardly possible to separate this reformation from the influ- 
ence of Isaiah, which did not become practical in the 
conduct of the state till the crisis of Sennacherib’s invasion; 
and the conclusion that Hezekiah was not from the first a 
reforming king, which is forced on us by many passages of 
Isaiah, is confirmed by the prophecy of Micah, which, after 
Hezekiah’s accession, still represents wickedness as seated 
in the high places of the kingdom. The internal disorders 
of the realm depicted by Micah are also prominent in 
Isaiah’s prophecies ; they were closely connected, not only 
with the foreign complications due to the approach of the 
Assyrians, but with the break-up of the old agrarian 
system within Israel, and with the rapid and uncompen- 
sated aggrandisement of the nobles during those pro- 
sperous years when the conquest of Edom by Amaziah 
and the occupation . of the port of Elath by his son 
(2 Kings xiv. 7, 22) placed tiie lucrative trade between 
the M^terranean and the Red Sea in the hands of 
the rulers of Judah. On the other hand the democratic 
tone ■ which distinguish^ Micah from Isaiah, and his 
announcement of the impending fall of the capital (the 
deliverance of which from the Afisyrian appears to Isaiah 
as the necessary condition for the preservation of the seed of 
a new and better kmgdom), are explained by the fact that, 
while Isaiyi lived in the centre of affairs, Micah was a 
Morasthite or inhabitant of Moresheth Oath, a place near 
the Philistine frontier so unimportant as to be mentioned 
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only in Micali i. 14,^ The provincial prophet sees the 
capital and the aristocracy entirely from the side of a man 
of the oppressed people, and foretells the utter ruin of both. 
But this ruin does not present itself to him as involving 
the captivity or ruin of the nation as a whole; the 
congregation of Jehovah remains in Judaea when the 
oppressors are cast out (ii. 5) ; J ehovah’s words are still 
good to them that walk uprightly ; the glory of Israel is 
driven to take refuge in Adullam, as in the days when 
David’s band of broken men was the true hope of the 
nation, but there is no hint that it is banished from the 
land. Thus upon the prophecy of judgment we naturally 
expect to follow a prophecy of the redintegration of 
Jehovah’s kingship in a better Israel, and this we find in 
ii. 12, 13 and in chaps, iv., v. Both passages, however, 
present difficulties. The former seems to break the pointed 
contrast between ii. 11 and iii. 1, and is therefore regarded 
by Ewald as an example of the false prophecies on which 
the wicked rulers trusted. The thought, however, is one 
proper to all true prophecy (comp. Hos. i. 11 [ii. 2], Isa. 
xl 11 sq.f Zeph. iii. 14, Jer. xxxi. 8), and precisely in 
accordance with chaps, iv., v., even in the detail of expres- 
sion and imagery.2 It is indeed possible that these verses 
are a separate oracle of Micah, which did not originally 
stand in its present connexion. The sequence of thought 
in chaps iv., v., on the other hand, is really difficult, and 
has ^ven rise to much complicated discussion.^ There is a 
growing feeling among scholars that iv, 11-13 stands in 
direct contradiction to iv. 9, 10, and indeed to iii. 12. 
The last two passages agree in speaking of the capture of 
Jerusalem, the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture 
an impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be 
Micah’s, even if we resort to the violent harmonistic process 
of imagining that two quite distinct sieges, separated by a 
renewal of the theocracy, are spoken of in consecutive 
verses. An interpolation, however, in the spirit of such 
passages asEzek. xxxviii,, xxxix., Joel iii. [iv.J, Zech. xiv., 
is very conceivable in post-exilic times, and in connexion 
with the growing impiUae to seek a literal harmony of all 
prophecy on lines very different from the pre-exilic view 
in Jer. xxvi., that predictions of evil may be averted by 
repentance. Another difficulty lies in the words “and 
thou shalt come even to Babylon” in iv. 10. Micah 
unquestionably looked for the destruction of Jerusalem as 

^ That MioaU lived in tha Shephela or Judean lowland near the 
Philistine qouutry is clear from the local colouring of 1. 10 aq., where 
a nnmher of places in tins quarter ore mentioned together, and their 
names played upon in a way that could hardly have suggested itself 
to any but a man of the district. The paronomasia makes the verses 
difficult, and in L 14 none of the ancient versions recognizes More- 
sheth Gath as a proper name. The word Moi-asthite {Mdniahti) was 
therefore ohscure to them. ; but this only pvoa greater weight to the 
traditional i3rominciation with 6 in the first syllable, which is as old 
as the LXX. , and goes against the vie\^, taken by the Taigum both on 
Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed by some modems (including 
Eoonla), that Micah came from Mareshah. Wien l^sehius places 
Mapacrdei near Eleutheropolis it is not likely that ho is thinking of 
Mareshah (Maresa), for he speaks of the former as a village and of the 
latter as a rnin 2 miles from Eleutheropolis. Jerome too in the 
JSpit. Paulas {Bp. cviii.), speakiqg as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morasthim, with the church of Micah’s sepulchre, from Maresa. This 
indeed was after the pretended miraculous discovery of the relics of 
Micah in 385 a.i>. ; but the name of the village which then existed 
{PrtB/', in Mich.) can hardly have been part of a pious fraud. 

® Iffie figure of the shepherd gathering a scattered fiock certainly 
does not presuppose a total captivity, as Stade {Z. f. AT. W,, L 161 
sq.) argues. 

® See, besides the commentaries, Nfildeke in the Bihel-less . , iv. 214; a 
paper by Oort and two by Knenen in Theol. Tydsch., 1872; Well- 
liausen-Bleek, Binleitung, p, 426; Stade, Z.c., and ibid., iiL 1 sg. 
St^e goes 80 far as to make the whole of Micah iv., v. presuppose the 
exile, and to find still later additions in iy. 6-10., v. 6, 6 [v. 4, 6]. 
Giesehi-echt, Tlieol. LZ., 1881, col. 443 aq., rejects chap. iv. only. 
The arguments cannot be here cited at len^h, bnt they are tacitly 
kept in view in what follows. 


well as of Samaria in the near future and by the Assjuians 
(i. 9), and this was the judgment which Hezekiah’s repent- 
ance averted. If these words, therefore, belong to the 
original context, they mark it as not from hlicah’s hand ; 
hut it is easy to see that they are really a later gloss. The 
prophetic thought is that the daughter (population) of Zion 
shall not be saved by her imesent rulers or defensive 
strength ; she must come dorni from her bulwarks and 
dwell in the open field ; there, and not within her jjroud 
ramparts, J ehovah will grant deliverance from her enemies. 
This thought is in precise harmony with chaiJS. i.-iii., and 
equally characteristic is what follows in chap. v. hlicah’s 
opposition to present tyranny expresses itself in recurrence 
to the old popular ideal of the first simple Davidic kingdom 
(iv. 8) to which he had already alluded in i. 15. These 
old days sliaU return once more. Again guerilla bands 
(^^l"n2) gather to meet the foe as they did in the time 
of Philistine ojDpression. A new David, like him whose 
exploits in the district of Micah’s home were still in the 
mouths of the common people, goes forth from Bethlehem 
to feed the flock in the strength of Jehovah. The kindred 
Hebrew nations are once more united to their brethren of 
Israel (comp. Amos ix. 12, Isa. xvi. 1 sq,). The remnant 
of Jacob springs up in fre^ vigour, inspiring terror among 
the surrounding peoples, and there is no lack of chosen 
captains to lead them to victoiy against the AssjTian foe. 
In the rejuvenescence of the nation the old stays of that 
oppressive kingship which began with Solomon, tiie strong- 
holds, the fortified cities, the chariots and horses so foreign 
to the life of ancient Israel, are no more known; they 
disappear together with the divinations, the soothsayers, 
the idols, the and asheras of the high places. 

J ehovah is king on Mount Zion, and no inventions of man 
come between Him and His people. 

The elements of this picture, drawn so largely from the 
most cherished memories of the Judseans, could not fail to 
produce a wide impression, especially when the invasion of 
Sennacherib, although it spared Jerusalem, fulfilled in the 
most striking way a great part of hlicah’s predictions of 
judgment. Of this we have evidence, not only in Jer. xxvi., 
but in the political and religious ideas of the book of 
Deuteronomy. The picture of the right king (Deut xvii. 
14 sq.) and the condemnation of the high-places alike 
follow the doctrine of Micah. 

A difficulty still remains in the opening verses of chap. iv. 
Micah iv, 1-3 and Isa. ii. 2-4 are but slightly modified recerisiona 
of the same text, and as Isa. ii. is older than, the prophecy of Micah, 
while on the other hand Micah iv. 4 seems the natural completion 
of the passage, it is common to suppose that both copy an older 
prophet. But the words have little connexion with the context in 
Isaiah, and may be the quotation of a copyist suggested by Ver. 6. 
On the other hand it has been urged that the passage belongs to a 
later stage of prophetic thought than the 8th century b.c. There 
is, however, no real difficulty in the idea that foreign nations shall 
seek law and arbitrament at the throne of the king of Zion (comp, 
the old prophecy Isa. xvi.); and the mention of me temple as the 
seat of Jeho vah’s sovereignty may he illustrated by Isa. vi., where the 
heavenly palace (Micah i. 3) is at least pictured in the likeness of the 
temple on Zion. At the same time the Jerasalem of Micah iv. 8 
is the Jerusalem of David not of Solomon, the ideas of iv. 1—4 do 
not reappear in chap, v., and the whole prophecy would perhaps be 
more consecutive and homogeneous if iv. 6 (where the dispersed and 
the suffering ai"e, according to chap. ii. , the victims of domestic not 
of foreign oppression) followed diivctly on iii. 12. 

The sixth chapter of Micah presents a very different situation 
from chaps, i-v. Jehovah appeals to plead with his people for their 
sins, but the sinners are no longer a careless and oppr^sive aristo- 
cracy buoyed up by deceptive assurances of Jehovah’s hdp, by pro- 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they aie bowed down Iw a 
religion of ten’or, wearied with attempts to propitiate an angiy God 
by countless offerings, and even by the sacrifice of the first-born. 
Meantime the snbatanee of true religion — ^justice, charity, and a 
humble walk with God — is forgotten, fraud and deceit reign in all 
dasses, the works of the house of Ahab are observed (worship of 
foreign gods). Jehovah’s judgments are multiplied against the 
land, and the issue can be nothing else than its total desolation. All 

XVI. — 29 
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these marts fit exactly the evil times of Ifanasseh as described in 
2 Zin^ xxi. Chap. vii. 1-6, iu w'hich the public and private eor- 
niption of a hopeless age is bitterly bewailed, obviously belongs to 
the same context (comp. vol. xiii. p. 415). Micah may very well 
have lived into Mnnnsseli’s roign, but the title in i. 1 does not cover 
a prophecy which certainly falls after Hezekiah’s death, and the 
style has nothing in common with the eai'lier part of the book. It 
is therefore prudent to regard the prophecy, with Bvvald, as anony- 
mous. Ew^d ascribes the whole of chaps, vi., vii. to one author. 
■Wellhausen, however, remarks with just'ce that the thread is 
abruptly broken at vii. 6, and that verses 7-20 represent Zion as 
already fallen before the heathen and her inhabitants as pining in 
the darkness of caiitirity. The hope of Zion is in future restora- 
tion after she lias patiently borne the chastisement of her sins. 
Then Jehovah shall arise mindful of His oath to the fathers, Israel 
shall be forgiven and restored, and the heathen hiimblod. The faith 
and hope which breathe in this passage have the closest affinities 
■ftith the hook of Lamentations and Isa. xl-lxvi. 

■We have seen that the text of lllcah has suHferod from reductora ; It Is also not 
free from verbol comiiitlons which mahe some places reiy obscure. The LXX. 
bad many readings different from the prcseiit Hebrery, but their text too was far 
from sound. Of coinmentaiies on Micah, that wlilch deals most fiilly with tlie 
question of the text is Eoorda’s Latin Work, Leyden, 1869. The most elaborate 
book on Micah Is Casparrs {Utler Micha am Moratthiten und seine prophetisehe 
Sehrlff, Chidstlimla, 1861-.’i2). In English Pucoek’s Commentary {2d ed., 1693) 
and Chejne’s Micah (1882) are to be noted. See also the literature on the minor 
prophets In general cited imder Hose.v, and IV. R. Smith's Prophets of Israel 
^882). (W. R. S.) 

MICHAEL PW, “who is like God?”) appears in the 
Old Testament ai a man’s name, synonymous ■vi'ith Micaiah 
or Micah. In the book of Daniel the same name is given 
to one of the chief “ princes ” of the heavenly host, the 
guardian angel or “prince” of Israel (Dan. x. 13, 21 ; xii, 
1), and as such he naturally appears in Jewish theosophy 
as the greatest of all angels, the first of the four who 
surround the throne of God (see Gabriel). It is as 
guardian angel of Israel, or of the church, the true Israel, 
that Michael appears in Jude 9 and Rev. xii. 7. In the 
'Western Church the festival of St Michael and All Angels 
, (Michaelmas) is celebrated on September 29tb ) it appears 
to have grown out of a local celebration of the dedication 
of a ebureb of St Michael either at Mount Garganus in 
Apulia or at Rome, and. was a great day by the beginning 
of the 9tb century. The Greek Church dedicates 
November 8 to St Michael, St Gabriel, and All Angels. 

MICHAEL, the name of several Byzantine emperors. 

Midhael I. (Rhangabfe) was an obscure nobleman 
who had married Procopia, the daughter of Niceiihorus L, 
and been made master of the palace j his elevation to the 
throne was due to a revolutionary movement against his 
brother-in-law Stauracius, who reigned only two months 
after the death of Nicephorus on the battlefield (812). 
Elected as the tool of the bigoted orthodox party in the 
dburcb, Michael diligently persecuted the Iconoclasts on 
•the oiorthem! and eastern frontiers of the empire, but 
m^^uhifbile allowed ■the Bulgarians to ravage a great part 
of Ma^Jedbnia and Thrace* haying at la-st taken the field, 
in 'the ^idng of, 813, he was defeated near Bersinikia, and 
Leo the Armenian saluted emperor in his stead in the 
foUowing summer. Michael, after having been compelled' 
to become a monk, was permitted thenceforward to live 
unmolested in the island of Prote, where he died in 845. 

Michael • IL (The Stammerer), a native of Amorium 
in PJirygia, was of humble origin, and began life as a 
iPriy^te soldier, but rose by his talents and assiduity to the 
i'jaiik M-^^neral. . He was one of those who had favoured 
' 1li0 ©lection to the throne of , his old companion in arms 
Leo, the Armenian in 8X3, but, detected in a conspiracy 
: i^aipstlhe government of that emperor, had been smtenced 
to death in December ;82Q ; his partisans, however, suc- 
ceeded in O^ssinating on the morning of Christmas 
Day, and' called Michael from the pmon to the throne. 
The principal features of his mgn (820-^829) were a pro-, 
■traoted struggle (of n^ly three years) again$t hiS: brother 
'general, Thomas, who aimed at the throne, the conquest 

Crete hy the, Saracens in 823, and the beginning of their 
^attaefca upon Sicily .(827). Conciliatory on the whole. 


in his policy towards the image worshippers (his own 
symjDathies’ were iconoclastic), he incurred the wrath of the 
monks by entering into a second marriage with Euphrosyne, 
daughter of Constantine VI., who had previously taken 
the veil. He died in October 829, and was succeeded by 
Theopbilus his son, 

Michael HI, (The Drunkard) was the grandson of 
Michael the Stammerer, and succeeded his father Theopbilus 
when only three years of age (842). Until his majority 
at the age of eighteen the affairs of the empire were 
managed by the empress-regent his mother Theodora ; his 
education was shamefully neglected, and it was during this 
period that Michael formed the disgraceful personal habits 
which are indicated by his surname. In 861 Michael, 
together with his uncle Bardas, undertook an expedition 
against the Bulgarians, which resulted in the conversion of 
the Bulgarian king, who thenceforth bore tbe Christian 
name of Michael The emperor had been less successful 
in the campaign which he led in person against Omax of 
Melitene in 860, but in 863 his uncle Petronas gained an 
important victory over the Saracens in Asia Minor. The 
year 865 was marked by the first appearance of the Russians 
in the Bosphorus. Michael Was assassinated in his palace 
in 867 by Basilius the Macedonian, whom he had associated 
with himself in the empire in the previous year. 

Michael TV. (The Paphlagonian) owed his eleva- 
tion to Zoe, daughter of Constantine IX., the last of 
the Macedonian dynasty ; this princess was married to 
Romanus HI., but becoming enamoured of Michael, her 
chamberlain, she poisoned her husband and married her 
attendant (1034). Michael, however, being of a weak 
character and subject to epileptic fits, possessed the supreme 
power only in name, and was a mere instrument in the 
hands of his brother, John the Eunuch, who had been first 
minister both of Constantine and Eoman'us. John’s 
diplomacy was successful in keeping the Arabs in the 
archipelago and Egypt quiet for some time, and he was 
at lafit able to secure a victory for tbe imperial arms at 
Edessa in 1037. The attempt to recover Sicily in the 
following year "with the help of the Normans was leas* pro- 
sperous, and in 1040 the island wholly ceased to be a 
Byzantine province. About the same time, the Bulgarians 
having overrun Macedonia and Thrace, and threatening 
Constantinople, the indolent and infirm emperor, to the 
suriirise alike of friends and foes, put himself at the head 
of the army, and not only drove the enemy beyond the 
frontier, but followed them into their own territory. He 
died, shortly after his triumph, on December 10, 1041, 

Michael V. (Calaphates or The Caulker), nephew 
and successor of the precediug, derived his surname from 
his father Stephen, who had originally followed the occu- 
pation of a caulker of ships. He owed his elevation 
(December 1041) to his uncle John, whom along ■vrith Zoe 
he almost immediately banished ; this led to a popular 
tumult and his dethronement after a brief reign of four 
months (April 1042). , He lived for many years afterwards 
in the quiet obscurity of a monastery. 

Mjohael VX (The ’Warlike) was already an old man 
when chosen, by the empress Theodora as her successor 
shortly before her death in 1056. His government was 
feeble in tbe extreme, and he was at last compelled to 
abdicate by l^ac Comnenus, who had defeated his army in 
Phrygia (August 1057). He also spent the rest of his life 
in a monaste ry. 

Michael YXL (Ducas or Parapinacea) was the eldest 
son of CJonstantine XI. Dneas, by whom along with his 
brothers Andronieus I. and Constantine XH. he was 
invested with the title. of Augustus; this joint succession 
took place in 1067, but in 1071 it suited the policy of the 
uncle Joaimes Csesar to make Michael sole emperor. Eor 
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this position Michael, whose “character was degraded, 
rather t hn.n ennobled, by the vii-tues of a monk and the 
learning of a sophis^” was by no means fitted, and at 
length two generis of the name of Nicephorus, snrnamed 
Bryennius and Botaniates, simultaneously rebelled against 
him in 1078 ; with hardly a struggle he resigned the j)urple 
and retired into a monastery, where he afterwards received 
the title of archbishop of Ephesus. 

MinTTA-RT. Vm. (Palseologus), born in 1234, was the 
son of Andronicus Palseologus Comnenus and Irene 
An gfllfl. the granddaughter of Alexius Angelua, emperor 
of Constantinople. At an early age he rose to distinc- 
tion, and ultimately became commander of the French 
mercenaries in the employment of the emperors of 
Mcsea. A few days after the death of Theodore Lascaiis 
n. in 1259, Michael, by the assassination of Muzalon 
(which he is believed but not proved to have encouraged), 
succeeded to the guardianship, shared udth the patriarch 
Arsenius, of the young emperor John Lascaris, then a lad 
of only eight years. Afterwards invested with the title of 
“despot,” he was finally proclaimed joint-emperor, and 
crowned alone at Nicsea on January 1, 1260. In the 
following year (July 1261) Constantinople fell into the 
hands of ihe Caesar Alexius Strategopulus, and Michael, 
having got himself crowned anew in the church of St 
Sophia, caused his boy colleague to be blinded and sent 
into banishment. For this last act he was excommunicated 
by Arsenius, and the ban was not removed until six years 
afterwards (1268), on the accession of a new patriarch. In 
1263 and 1264 respectively Michael, with the help of 
Urban TV., concluded peace with ViUehardouin, prince of 
Achaia, and Michael, despot of Epirus, who had previously 
been incited by the pope to attack him ; the friendly inter- 
vention had been secured by a promise on the emperor’s 
part to help forward the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches. In 1269' Charles of Sicily, aided by 
John of Thessaly, again made war with the alleged purpose 
of restoring Baldwin to the throne of Constantinople, and 
pressed Michael so hard that ultimately, yielding to the 
importunities of Gregory S., he caused the deputies of the 
Eastern church to attend the council of Lyons (1274) and 
there accept the “filioque” and papal supremacy. The 
union thus brought about between the two churches was, 
however, extremely distasteful to the Greeks, and the 
persecution of his “schismatic” subjects to which the 
emperor was compelled to resort weakened his power so 
much that Martin IV. was tempted to enter into alliance 
with Charles of Aqjou and the Venetians for the purpose 
of reconquering Constantinople. The invasion, however, 
failed, and Michael so far had his revenge in the “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” which he helped to bring about. He died in 
Thrace in December 1282, and was succeeded by his son 
Andronicus 11. 

Michael IX. (Palseologus) was the son of Andronicus 
n., and was associated with him on the throne from 1295, 
but predeceased him (1320). 

MICHAELIS, JoHAinsr Davto (1717-1791), one of 
the most influential scholars and teachers of last century, 
belonged to a family which had the chief part in main- 
taining that solid discipline in Hebrew and the cognate 
langna^ which distinguished the university of Halle in 
the period of Pietism. Johann Heinrich Miriaelis (1668- 
1738) was the chief director of Francke’s Collegium 
Orieniale Tlieologicum, a practical school of Biblical and 
Oriental philology then quite unique, and the author of an 
annotated Hebrew Bible and various exegetical works of 
reputation, especmlly the Adnotationes uheriorea in ffagio- 
graphos, 1720. In his chief publications J. H Michaelis 
had as fellow-worker his sister’s son Christian Benedict 
Michaelis (1680-1764), the , father of Johann David, who 
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was likewise influential as professor at Halle, and a very 
sound scholar, especially in Syriac. J. D. Michaelis was 
trained for academical life under his father’s eye. Halle 
was not then the best of universities ; a narrow theological 
spirit cramped aU intellectual activity, and the eager viva- 
cious youth, already distinguished by a love for realities and 
a distaste for small pedantries, found much of the teaching 
wearisome enough. He acquired, however, a good know- 
ledge of the Latin classics, — Greek, he tells us, was hardly 
taught at all, and his knowledge of Greek literature was 
gained by his own reading in later years, — learned all that 
his father could teach, and was influenced, especially in 
philosophy, by Baumgarten, the link between the old 
Pietism and Semler, w'hile he cultivated his strong taste for 
history under Ludwig. In the uinter-semester 1739-40 
he qualified as university lecturer. One of his disserta- 
tions was a defence of the antiquity and dmne authority 
of the vowel points in Hebrew. His scholarship still 
moved in the old traditional lines in which no further pro- 
gress was possible, and he was also much exercised by 
religious scruples, the conflict of an independent mind with 
that submission to authority at the expense of reason 
encouraged by the type of Lutheranism in which he had 
been trained. A long visit to England in 1741-42 Lifted 
him out of the narrow groove of his earlier education. In 
passing through Holland he made the acquaintance of the 
great Schultens, whose influence on his philological views 
was not immediate, but became all-powerful a few years 
later. England offered to him no such commanding per- 
sonal influence, and he was not yet able to turn to profit 
tbe stores of the great libraries, but his personality was 
strengthened by contact with a larger life, and his theo- 
logic^ views were turned aside from the pietistic channel. 
Michaelis never ceased to regard himself as essentially 
orthodox, though he did not feel able fully to subscribe 
the Lutheran articles, and more than once declined on this 
account to he professor of theology. But his views 
acquired a distinctly rationalistic complexion, and the 
or^odoxy of his Gottingen lectures and publications on 
dogmatic (delivered from a philosophical chair) is of a very 
wa^ed-out kind. Has really useful work, however, lay in 
other directions ; the change of his theological views was 
important because it relieved him from trammels that 
hampered the free course of his development as a scholar. 
From England Michaelis went back to Halle ; but he felt 
himself out of place, and in 1745 gladly accepted an 
invitation to Gottingen aa privat-docent. In 1746 he 
became extraordinary, in 1760 ordinary, professor, and in 
Gottingen he remained till his death in 1791. In the first 
years of his new position Michaelis passed through a second 
education. La the young and intellectually vigorcus 
Georgia Augusta he came under the powerful personal 
influence of such men as Gesner and Haller. His intellect 
was active in many directions ; universal learning indeed 
was perhaps one of his foibles. Literature — modem os 
well as ancient — occupied his attention ; one of Ms works 
was a translation of four parts of Clarissa ; and transla- 
tions of some of the then current English paraphrases on 
Biblical books manifested bis sympathy with a school 
wMch, if not very learned, attracted him by its freer air. 
His Oriental studies were reshaped by diligent perusal of 
the works of Schultens ; for the Halle school, with all its 
learning, had no conception of the principles on which a 
fruitful connexion between Biblical and Oriental learning 
can be established. His linguistic work indeed was always 
hampered by the lack of MS. material wMch is felt in Ms 
philological writings, e.g., in Ms valuable Supplementa to 
the Hebrew lexicons (1784-92).^ He conid not become 
^ By a atrange fortune of war it was the occupation of GHitflngen hy 
- the Preuch in the Seven Years’ 'War, aai^ the friendly relations he 
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such an Arahist as Beiske; and, though for many years the 
most famous teacher of Semitic languages in Europe, he 
little of the higher philological faculty, and neither his 
grammatical nor his critical work, highly praised as it then 
was, has left a permanent mark, with the exception perhaps 
of his text-critical studies on the PeshitoA His tastes were 
aU for history, antiquities, especially geography 

aud natural science ; in his autohiography he half regrets 
that he did not choose the medical profession. Here he 
found a field hardly touched since Bochart, in whose foot- 
steps he followed in the Sj)icilegium geogi'apJiiaz Hebi'ssorurn 
exteraapost Bochartum (1769-80). To his impulse we owe 
the famous Eastern expedition of Von Haven, Forskfil, and 
Hiebuhr. He prepared the instructions for their journey, 
and drew up a series of questions and elucidations to guide 
tiieir researches, which place in strong relief his compre- 
hensive grasp of all that was then known of the East, and 
the keen dehght in the knowledge of tangible and natural 
things, paired .with a sober and patient judgment, which 
was his chief intellectual characteristic. The best part of 
this knowledge was turned to the profit of Biblical study ; 
in his exegetical writings, for example, one of the main 
features is what was then the novelty of illustrations from 
Eastern travel. In spite of his doctrinal writings — which 
at the time made no little noise, so that his Compendium, 
of • Dogmatic (1760) was confiscated in Sweden, and the 
Imigh^ood of the hTorth Star was afterwards given him in 
reparation — it was the natural side of the Bible that really 
attracted him, and no man did more to introduce the 
modern method of studying Hebrew antiquity as an 
integral part of ancient EMtem life. The permanent 
influence of his works indeed has not been great, and many 
of them are now hardly readable ; for, with aU his historic 
tastes and learning, he had no large historic conceptions, 
and, what is closely akin to this defect, was singularly 
deficient in imagination aud poetic sympathy. But the 
vivacity of his mind, his manj^dedness, his singularly 
attractive though discursive method of lecturing, and 
above all his power of feeling and inspiring interest in 
every kind of fact, was a potent stimulus much needed in 
the Qerniany of t^t age, and did not soon die. Different 
as the three men are, there is a true historic nexus between 
the three great Gottingen Orientalists, MichaeUs, Eichhom, 
and Ewald, 

The personal character of MichaeUs can be read between the lines 
of his autobio/pnphy vrith the aid of the other materials collected 
by the editor Hassencarap (7. D, llichaelw L^enibeaohreibxingj &c., 
1793). To understand tlxe secret of his enormous influence, it is 
not enough, to read His books,, now for the most part dull enough 
to tB t wei-muat see the upright vivacious laborious man, with a 
good deal of worldly prudence and a ^ood dee! of temper, much 
absorbed in. Ms manuold acadOmic activities in the university and 
Royal Society of Gtittingen, yel ever full qf interest in the larger 
world, and of shrewd jud^ents and lively talk, with a strong sense 
of his rights and dignity, yet with a good and warm heart ; shining 
especially in the lecture-room, where he dealt fortli knowledge with ' 
discursive, hand from a full store, displaying the methods as well as 
the results of his all-sided research, not without a touch of the vanity 
of the pqlyhistor, and loviiig to leave the chair under a storm of 
applause at o parting hon-mot which he acknowledged at the door 
in a badkwam glance of triumph. The same volume contains a 
full list of his works. Besides those already mentioned it. is suffi- 
cient to wfer to hfe ITew Testament Introduction (the flrat edition, 
1760, preceded the full development of his powers, and is a very 
different hook front the later editions), his reprint of Lowth’s 
PfsAcxdtma with important additions (1768-62), his German 
translation of the Bible ynth notes (1778-92), ■ his OrientcfMscho 
ufid Mhlioffiik '(177h*S6), and, Nm& (?.' cuid E. Sib. 

(l786-91h his MoswiKh^ Mechi (1770-71), and his edition of 
Castle's Sexiicm Sgrimm (1787-88), His Xifferamc/wr Brief’ 
wichsel (1794-96) contaias much that is iutefestiiig for the history 
of learning in his time. , (W. '.B. B.) 

fotmed with the officers, that procured him the Paris MS. from which 

he edited Abulfeda's description of Egypt. 

r; ^ (kfTS in Actus Apostolorvan Syriacos^ 1766. 
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MICHAUD, Joseph (1767-1839), French historic 
and publicist, was bom of an old family on June 19, 1767, 
at Albena, Savoy, was educated at Bourg-en-Bresse, and 
afterwards engaged in literary work at Lyons, where the 
events of 1789 first called into activity the dislike to 
revolutionary principles which manifested itself throughout 
the rest of lus life. In 1791 he went to Paris, where, not 
without danger, he took part in editing several royalist 
journals. In 1794 he started La Quotidienne, for his con- 
nexion with which he was arrested after the 13th of 
Venddmiairej he succeeded in escaping his captors, hut was 
sentenced to death par contumace by the military council 
Having resumed the editorship of his newspaper on the 
establishment of the Directory, he was again proscribed on 
the 18th of Fructidor, but at the close of two years 
returned to Paris when the consulate had superseded the 
Directory. His Bourbon sympathies led to a brief 
imprisonment in 1800, and on his release he for the time 
abandoned journalism, and began to write or edit books. 
Along with his brother and two colleagues he published in 
1806 a Biographic modeme, ou dictionnaire des homines 
qui se sont fait un, nom en Europe depuis 1789, the earliest 
work of its kind ; in 1808 the first volume of his Histoire 
des Croisetdes appeared, and in 1811 he originated the 
BiograpMe Universelle. In 1814 he resumed the editor- 
ship of the QuoUdienne^ and in the same year was elected 
Academician. In 1815 his brochure entitled Histoire des 
quirue Semaines ou le dernier rigne de Bonapaiie met 
with extraordinary success, passing through twenty-seven 
editions within a very short time. His political services 
were now rewarded with the cross of an officer in the Legion 
of Honour and the modest post of king’s reader, of which 
last he was deprived in 1827 for having opposed Peyronnet’s 
“Loi d’Amour” against the freedom of the press. In 
1830-31 he travelled in Syria and Egjrpt for the purpose 
of collecting additional materials for the Histoire des 
Croisades ; his correspondence with a fellow explorer, 
Poujoulat, consisting practically of discussions and eluci- 
dations of various important points in that work, was 
afterwards published {Correepondance dOrieni, 7 vols., 
1832-35). The BihliotMque des Croisades, in four 
volumes more, contained the “pieces justificatives ” of the 
Histoire. Michaud died on September 30, 1839, at Passy, 
where his home had been since 1832. His Histoire des 
Croisades was published in its final form in six volumes in 
1841 under the editorship of his friend Poujoulat (9th ed., 
with appendix, by Huillard-BrdhoUes, 1856). Michaud 
along with Poujoulat also edited and in part wrote Nouvelk 
GoUedion des Mhnoires 'pour servir d, VHistoire de France, 
32 vols., 1836-44, See Sainte-Beuve, Causenes du 
Luhdi, vol. vii. 

MICHAUX, AhhkiS (1746-1802), a French botanist, 
best known for his works on the flora of Horth America 
and as a botanical traveller. In 1779 he spent some time 
botanizing in England, and in 1780 he explored Auvergne, 
the Pyrenees, and the north of Spsiin. In 1782 he was 
sent by the French Government on a botanical mission to 
Persia. Hia journey began unfavourably, as he was 
robbed by Arabs of all his equipments except his hooks ; 
but he gained influential support in Persia, having cured 
the ah^ of a dangerous illness. After two years he 
returned to France with a fine herbarium, aud also intro- 
duced numerous Eastern plants into the botanic gardens 
of France. In 1785 he was sent by the French Govern- 
ment to North America, and travelled through Canadaj 
Nova Scotia, and the United States as far west as the 
Mii^ssippi. The outbreak of the French Kevolution 
deprived him of means to continue his work in America, 
and in 1796 he returned to France. He was shipwrecked, 
and lost most of his collections on the voyage. In - 1 80() 
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he 'went to Madagascar to investigate tlie flora of that 
island, and died there in 1802. His work as a botanist 
was chiiefly done in the field, and he added largely to what 
was previously known of the botany of the East and of 
America. He also introduced many plants into Euro- 
pean botanic gardens. He -wrote two valuable works on 
North-American plants, — the Eistoire dea clihiea de 
VAmh'ique Septerdrionale (1801), with 36 plates, and the 
Flora BoreaH-Americana (1803), 2 vols., -with 51 plates. 

MICHAUX, Eranqois AiroEii (1770-1855), son of the 
preceding, was, like ^ father, emjaloyed by the French 
Government to explore the forests of North America with 
a -Tiew to the introduction into France of trees valuable 
for their wood or other products. He was very success- 
ful in carrying out this object. He published in 1810-13 
a Eistoire desArbrea forestiArea de VAmerique Septerdrionale, 
in 3 vols,, wdth 156 plates, a work full of information on 
the characters, uses, distribution, and other points of 
interest in the various species. In 1817-19 a translation 
of it appeared under the title North American Sylva. 
He also -wrote a Toy age a Vouest dea Monta Alleghany a, 
1804, besides articles in scientific magazines. 

MICHELANGELO (1475-1564). Michelangelo Buon- 
arroti, best known simply as Michelangelo, the last and most 
famous of the great artists of Florence, -was the son of 
Ludovico Buonarroti, a poor gentleman of that city, and of 
his wife Francesca di Neri. Ludovico was barely able to 
live on the income of his estate, but made it his boast that 
he had never stooped to add to it by mercantile or mechani- 
cal pursuits. The favour of the Medici procured him em- 
ployment in some minor offices of state, and in the autumn 
of 1474 he was appointed resident magistrate of Caprese, 
in the Casentino, for a period of six months. Thither he 
accordingly repaired -with his family, and there, on March 
6, 1475, hm second son Michelagniolo or Michelangelo was 
bom. Immediately after-wards the family returned to 
Florence, and the child was put to nurse -with a marble- 
worker’s wife of Settignano. His mother’s health had 
already, it would seem, begun to fail; at aU events in 
about two years from this time, after ^e had home her 
husband two more sons, she died. While still a young 
boy, Michelangelo determined in spite of his father’s 
opposition to be an artist. He had sucked in the passion, 
as he himself used to say, with his foster-mother’s milk. 
After a sharp struggle, his stubborn will overcame his 
father’s pride of gentilily, and at thirteen he got himself 
articled as a paid assistant in the workshop of the brothers 
Ghirlandaio. Domenico Ghirlandaio, bred a jeweller, had 
become by this time the foremost painter of Florence. In 
his service the young Michelangelo laid the foundations 
of that skill in fresco with which twenty years afterwards 
he confounded his detractors at Horae. He studied also, 
like aU the Florentine artists of that age, in the Brancacci 
chapel, where the frescos of Masaccio, painted some sixty 
years before, still -Tictoriously held their o-wn; and here, in 
a quarrel -with an ill-conditioned fellow-student, Toriigiani, 
he received the blow of which his face bore the marks to 
bia dying day. 

Though Michelangelo’s earliest studies were directed 
towards painting, he was by nature and predilec-tion much 
more incUned to sciflpture. In that art he presently 
received encouragement and training under the eye of 
an illustrious patron, Lorenzo dei Medici. On the 
recommendation, it is said, of Ghirlandaio, he was trans- 
ferred, before the term of his apprenticeship as a painter 
had expired, to the school of sculpture establ^ed by 
Lorenzo in the Medici gardens. Here he could learn to 
match himself against Ids great predecessor, Donatello, one 
of whose pupils was the director of the school, and to com- 
pare the works of that master and his Tuscan contemporaries 
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•with the antiques collected for the instruction of the scholars. 
Here, too, he could listen to discourses on Platonism, and 
steep himself in the doctrines of an enthusiastic philosophy 
which sought to reconcile with Christian faith the lore and 
the doctrines of the Academy. Michelangelo remained a 
Christian Platonist to the end of his days; he was also 
from his youth up a devoted student of Dante. His 
powers of mind and hand soon attracted attention, and 
secured him the regard and favour of his patrons in spite 
of his rugged, unsociable exterior, and of a temper -which 
at beat was but a half-smothered volcano. 

Michelangelo had been attached to the school and house- 
hold of the Medici for barely three years when, in 1492, 
his ^eat patron Lorenzo died. Lorenzo’s son Piero dei 
Medici inherited the position, but not the qualities, of his 
father; Florence soon chafed under his authority; and 
towards the autumn of 1494 it became apparent that 
disaster was impending over him and his adherents. 
Michelangelo was constitutionally subject to dark and 
sudden presentiments : one such seized him now, and, 
without awaiting the popular outbreak which soon followed, 
he took horse with two companions and fled to Bologna. 
There, being now in his twentieth year, he was received -with 
kindness by a member of the Aldovrandi family, and on 
his commission executed two figures of saints, and one of 
an angel, for the shrine of St Dominic in the church of St 
Petronius. After about a year, work at Bologna failing, 
and his name having been included in his absence on the 
list of artists appointed to provide a new haU of assembly 
for the Great Council of Florence, Michelangelo returned 
home. The strange theocracy established by Savonarola 
was now in force, and the whole character of civic life at 
Florence was for the time being changed. But Michelangelo 
was not left -without employment. He found a friend in 
another Lorenzo, the son of Pierfrancesco dei Medici, for 
whom he at this time executed a statue of the boy St John* 
Having also carved a recumbent Cupid in imitation of the 
antique, it was suggested to him by the same patron 
that it should be so tinted and treated as to look like a 
real antique, and sold accordingly. Without increasing 
the price he put upon the work, hlichelangelo for amuse- 
ment lent himself to the counterfeit, and the piece was then 
actually sold for a large sum to a Eoman collector, the 
cardinri San Giorgio, as a genuine work of antiquity, — the 
dealer appropriating the jirofits. When presently the 
cardinal discovered the fraud, he caused the dealer to 
refund ; but as to Michelangelo himself, it was represented 
to the young sculptor that if he went to Kome, the amateur 
who had just involuntarily paid so high a tribute to his 
skill would certainly befriend him. He set forth accord- 
ingly, and arrived at Home for the first time at the end of 
June 1496. Such hopes as he may have entertained of 
countenance from the cardinal San Giorgio were quickly 
dispelled. Neither did the banished Piero dei Medici, who 
also was now living at Home, do anything to help him. 
On the other hand Michelangelo won the favour of a 
Roman nobleman, Jacopo Galli, and through him of the 
French cardinal Jean de Villiers de la Grolaie, abbot of 
St Denis. From the former he received a commission for 
a Cupid and a Bacchus, from the latter for a Fieth, or 
Mary lamenting over the body of Christ, — works of which 
probably aU three, the last two certainly, are preserved. 

Michelangelo’s stay in Rome at this time lasted five 
years, from the s-ummer of 1496 till that of 1501. The 
interval had been one of extreme political distraction at 
Florence. The excitement of the French invasion, the 
mystic and ascetic regimen of Savonarola, the reaction 
which led to his overthrow, and finally the external wars 
and internal dissidences which preceded a new settlement, 
had aU created an atmosphere most unfavourable to art, 
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N'evertlieless Ludovico Buonarroti, in the troubles of 
1494 had lost a small permanent ajDpointment he held in 
the customs, and had come to regard his son Michelangelo 
as the mainstay of his house, had been repeatedly ur^ng 
him to come home. 

A spirit of family duty and family pride was the ruling 
principle in all Michelangelo’s conduct. Buring the best 
years of his life he submitted himself sternly and without 
a murmur to pinching hardship and almost superhuman 
labour for the sake of his father and brothers, who were 
ever selfishly ready to be fed and helped by him. Having 
now, after an illness, come home in 1501, Michelangelo 
received the rec[ue3t from the cardinal Francesco Hcco- 
lomini to adorn with a number of sculptured figures a 
shrine already begun in the cathedral of Siena in honour 
of the most distinguished member of his house. Pope 
Pins H. Four only of these figures were ever execute, 
and those not apparently, or only in small part, by the 
master’s hand, A work of greater interest in Florence 
itself had diverted him from Ms engagement to his Sienese 
patron. This was the execution of the famous colossal 
statue of David, popularly known as the Giant, It waa 
carved out of a huge block of marble on which another j 
sculptor, Agostino d’ Antonio, had begun unsuccessfully to 
work forty years before, and which had been lying idle 
ever since. Michelangelo had here a difficult problem before 
him. Without much regard to tradition or the historical 
character of his hero, he carved out of the vast but cramped 
mass of material a youthful, frowning colossus, wldch 
amazed every beholder by its freed.oin and science of execu- 
tion, and its victorious energy of expression. AH the best 
artists of Florence were called in councjl to .determine on 
what site it should be set up, and after much debate the 
terrace of the Palace of the Signory was chosen, in prefer- 
ence to the neighbouring Loggia del Lanzi. Here accord- 
ingly the colos^ David of Michelangelo took, in the month 

■ of May 1504, th'e place which it continuecl to hold ever after- i 
war^, until ten years ago, in 1873, it was removed for 
the sake of protection to a hall in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Other worlb of sculpture by the same inaomitahle 
hand also belong to tMs period: among these another 
David, in bronze, and on a smaller scale ■ a great rough- 
hewn St Matthew begun hut ‘never completed for the , 
cathedral of Florence ; a Madonna and Child executed on 
the commission of a merchant of Bruges ; and two un- 

• finished bas-reliefs of the same subject. 

.iTeither was Michelangelo idle at the same time as a 

■ paintear. Leaving disputed works for the moment out of 

rights he in these days at any rate painted for his and 
BhphaePs coffitnon patron, Angelo Doni^ the Holy Family 
now in the Uffizi at Florence.' And in the autumn of 
1504, the year of the completion of the.David, he received 
from the Florentine state a commission for a wort of 
monumental painting on an heroic scale. Leonardo da 
Vinci hod been for some months engaged on his great 
cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari, to be painted on the 
Wfcll of the great hall of the municipal council. The 
gDitfalcuiere Soderiiu now procured for Michelangelo the 
coEb,misfflon to design a companion work, Michelangelo 
chose An meident pf the Pisaji war, when the Florentine 
solffiary had /been the enemy in the act of 

bailihi;g i hi dashed at' the task, with his accustomed fiery 
ener^, aad' had carried a gt^t part , of the cartoon to 
completion when, in the early spring of 1505, he broke ofi 
die work in order to obey a , call- to Eome which reached ■ 
him from Pope JuHus IL' Bus unfinished cartoon showed 
how greatly Michelangelo had j^fited by the’ example of 
his^dder rival,' Lepfiardo, little as, personally, Ke -yiald&d 
tP' .his 'charm or could bring himself to respond to. Ms 
^fm:t(esy. The ' work of Michelangelo’s youth, is for the 
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most part comparatively tranq^uil in character. His early 
sculpture, showing a degree of science and perfection un- 
equalled since the antique, has also something of the 
antique serenity. It bears strongly the stamp of intel- 
lectual research, but not by any means that of storm or 
strain. In the cartoon of the Bathers, he on the other 
hand appropriated and carried further the mastery, which 
Leonardo had first asserted, over ©very variety of violent 
action and every extreme of energetic movement. In it 
the qualities ^terwards proverbially associated with 
Michelangelo — his furia, his ierritnlit^, the tempest and 
hurricane of the siiirit which accompanied his unequalled 
technical mastery and knowledge — i^st found expression. 

With Miciiela-ngelo’s departure to Borne early in 1606 the first 
part of his artistic career may be said to end. It will be convenient 
here to recapitulate its piincqial results in sculpture and painting, 
botli those preserved, and those recorded but lost. 

Scui-PTC-RB.— Florence, 1489-94. Scad of a Faun, National 
Museum, Florence (?1 ConiHvi describes Michelangelo’s fiitjt essay 
in sculptiue as a head of an aged faun with a front tooth knocked out, 
this latter point having been an afterthought suggested by Lorenzo 
dei Medici. The head is ccmmo 2 ily identified with one in the 
National ifnseum at Roronce, wliich, however, hem’s no maiks of 
Michelangelo’s 8 t 3 'Je, aud is in all probabilitj' spurious, Madonna 
Seated on a Step, Casa Buonarroti, Florence. This bas-relief is a 
genuine example of Michelangelo’s early work in the Medieean 
school under Bertoldo. It is executed in low relief iu imitation of 
the technical style of Donatello; but the attitudes and characters 
of the figui'es, and the long-drawn, aomewliat tormented folds of 
drapery, recall ratlier the manner of Jacopo della Quercia. Cen- 
tauromadiia, Casa Buonarroti. A fine and unquestionably genuine 
work in full relief, of probably somewhat later date than the last- 
mentioned; Michelangelo has followed tlie antique in his con- 
ception and treatment of the nude, but not at all iu the aiTftuge- 
ment of the subject, wliich occurs frequently iu works of ancient art. 

Bologna, 1494-95. Rnioling Angel, supporting the shrine of 
St Dominic. This is the figure, with crisp hair, short resolute 
features, and driipory clinging to show the limbs, on the right- 
hand eide of the spectator as he fronts the altar. The prettier 
and more engaging figure at the opposite end was long taken to 
be Michelangelo’s woik, but is really that of Niccold doll’ Area. 
Michelangelo also finished the figure of St Petronius on the cornice 
of the same altar, begun by the sa’me Niceold, and executed one of 
St Proculus which has perished. 

Florence, 1496-96. St John in the Ifildmim, Berlin Museum. 
During the year between Michelangelo’s return from Bologna and 
his first departure to Rome ho executed, as has been namtod above, 
a statue of S. Giovannino for Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco dei MedicL 
This had for centuries been supposed lost, when in 1874 it was 
declared to have been found in the possession of Count Gualnndi- 
Itossahniui at Pisa. Vehement and prolonged discua.sions arose 
as to Gio authenticity of the work, and at last it was bought for 
tJie Berlin Museum, where its genuineness is witli apparent^ good 
reason maintained. The stripling sniut stands naked but for a 
skin about his loins, holding a honeycomb in. bis left hand and 
liftiag to his mouth a goatA horn full of honey with his right. 
JReatoration of an antique gi’oupt of Bacchus ana Amjaeht^, Uffizi 
Gallary, Florence, This interesting restoration of an antique torso, 
by the addition of ahead, the lower part of the legs, and the accessory 
figure of an attendant genius, a plinth, and mask, is not one of the 
works traditionally ascribed to Michelangelo; but has lately, and 
a-s it seems rightlj*, been claimed for him on iutemal evidence. 
Fecxmleid Cupid, bought by the cardinal San Giorgio as an 
antique. This work, which played an important part in Michel- 
angelo’s history, is unfortunately lost. ' 

Some, 1495'-1501. Kneeling Cupid, South Kensington Museum, 
London. This beautifnl statue of an athletic yout]i_ kneeling on 
the right knee, looking over' his right shoulder, with the right 
hand lowered and the left raised, aud having a quiver on the 
ground beside him, is acknowledged on iutemal founds as an 
early -work of Michelangelo. There is some amhiguity about the 
character and action of the personege; bub the work is nsually 
identified with the Gupid which Michelangelo is recorded to have 
executed 'at this time for Jacopo Galli. Bacchus and Young Faun, 
National Museuin, Florence, This is unquestionably the ‘ ’ Bacchus” 
coramiasioned by the same patron. The finely-mmed hut soft- 
limbed youthfid god, his weight supported somewhat staggeringly 
on the left lag, hdds up a wine cup in his right hand, and -with his 
loosely-htmging left hand holds a cluster of grapes, at which a 
ehild-faun standing a little behind him grasps and nibbles. The 
sai'fiic© highly finished and polished, as in the Berlin. St John. 
•Virgin Ilameniing the Bmd Christ, St Peter’s, Rome, This grhWj 
executed for the French abbot of St Denis, is the. finest of all 
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Michelangelo’s earljr sculiitiires, and one of the finest of his life. 
It still recalls tlie ideals of some of the earlier Tuscan raa-sters, 
especially Jacopo da Quercia ; hut the execution is of a mastery 
and nobility unprecedented in Italian art. The Virgin, in dmi)ery 
of mamificent design, with her left knee somewhat raised and her 
right hand slightly extended, sits holding on her lap the dead j 
Christ, — a figure of splendid fmne and modelling as well as of 
admimble pathos and digility in expression. 

Florence, 1501-6. Foar Saints decorctiing the Shruie of Piiis //., 
in the cathedral of Siena. These figures represent the only part 
which Michelangelo ever completed of his contract with the car- 
dinal Piccolomim and his heira. They are evidently carried out hy 
the hand of pupils only. Virgin and Child, Liebfraueukirclie, 
Bruges. This pleasin| group has heeu since the days of Albert 
Diirer attributed to Michelangelo, and beara tbe manifest stamp 
of his design, though its execution may be partlj' by iiifeiior 
hands. It is placed close to the tombstone of a member of the 
Mosclieroui (or Moskeron) family. We know that Michelangelo 
executed at this time, for one of this very family, a work vvhich the 
ancient biographers describe as having been in bronze,— a medal- 
lion in that metal, says explicitly Yasari ; hut it is probably really 
the marble group in c^uestion. Virgin and Child, Royal Academy, 
London. This beautiful unfinished circular relief is itlentifted with 
one recorded to have been executed hy tlie master for Taddeo 
Gaddi. Virgin and Child, Natioual Museum, Florence, — a similar 
relief, also unfluished, originallv ordered hy Bartolommeo Pitti. 
Youthful David, Academy of Arts, Floreiiee, Of tliis colossal 
woi’k, which iu spite of its scale and subject has still, in grace 
of pose and style, a considerable artistic affluity udth the earliey 
Bacchus and St John, enough has been said. Figure of David, 
a small statue in bro^e. Several extant works have been pointed 
out as probably identical with this lost statue ; but the claims of 
none have been generally acknowledged. 

Paixting. —Holy Family, Uffizi, Florence. This circular picture, 
painted for Angelo Doni, and mentioned by the earliest biographera, 
IS tiie only perfectly well-attested panel-painting of Michelangelo 
which exists. His love of restless and somewhat strained actions is 
illustrated by the action of the Madonna, who kneels on the gi-ound 
holding up the child on her right shoulder ; his love of the nude 
by the iutrodnetion (wherein he follows Luca Signorelli) of some 
otherwise purposeless undraped figures in the background. Virgin 
and Child with Four Angels, ifational Gallery, London. This 
unfinished painting, marked by great grace as well as severity of 
feeling and design, was formerly attributed to Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
but is now commonly held to be the earliest extant picture hy Michel- 
angelo. Of his manner, especially iu the design and treatment of the 
drapery, it bears evident marks ; but the execution seems like tliat 
of some weaker pupil or companion, perhaps Ridolfo Ghirlandaio 
or Grapacci. Entomhmint of Christ, National Gallery, London. 
This pictiu'e, also unfijiished, has in like manner been much con- 
tested. Its composition is unfoitunate ; weaker hands have dis- 
figured some portious of tlie work ; hut the extraordinaiy excellence 
of other portions, and the grandeur of some of the actions, 
render it probable that the work is one begun and aftenvarda 
abandoned ly Michelangelo himself. Cartoon of the BaUle of 
Anghiari. Of tliis famous lost work (begun, though apparently 
not completed, in the period now enga^ug us) the only authentic 
record is contained in two early engravings, one by Marcantonio 
and the other by Agostino Veneziano. An elaborate drawing of 
many figures at Holkham Hall, well known and often engi-avod, 
seems to be a later ceiito destitute of real authority. 

Michelangelo had not been long in Rome before Pope 
Julius devised fit employment for him. That capacious 
and headstrong spirit, on fire ‘with great enterprises, hs d 
conceived the idea of a sepulchral monument to com- 
memorate his glory when he should be dead, and to be 
executed according to his own plans while he was still 
living. . He entrusted this congenial task to Michelangelo. 
The design being approved, the artist spent the winter of 
1505-6^ at the quarries of Carrara, superintending the 
excavation and shipment of the necessary marbles. In the 
spring he returned to Rome, and when the marbles arrived 
fell to with all his energy at the preparations for the work. 
For a while the pope followed their progress eagerly, 
and w^ all kindness to the young sculptor. But presently 
hia^ disposition changed. In Michelangelo’s absence an 
artist who was no friend of his, Bramante of Urbino, had 
been selected by Julius to carry out a new architectural 
scheme, commensurate with the usual vastness of his con- 
ceptions, namely the rebuilding of St Peter’s church. To 
the influence and the malice of Bramante Michelangelo 
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attributed the unwelcome invitation he now received to 
interrupt the great work of sculpture -which he had just 
begun, in order to decorate the Sixtine chapel with frescos. 
Soon, however, schemes of war and conquest interposed to 
divert the thoughts of Julius, not from the progress of his 
own monument merely, but from artistic enterprises 
altogether. One day hlichelangelo heard him say at table 
to his jeweller that he meant to sj^end no more money on 
pebbles either small or great. To add to the artist’s dis- 
comfiture, ■when he went to apply in person for payments 
due, he was first put off from day to day, and at last 
actually with scant courtesy dismissed. At this his dark 
mood got the mastery of him. Comdnced that not his 
employment only but his life was threatened, he suddenly 
took horse and left Rome, and before the messengers of 
the pope could overtake him was safe on Florentine 
territory. Michelangelo’s flight took place in April 1506. 
Once among his own people, he turned a deaf ear to all 
overtures made -from Rome for his return, and stayed 
throughout the summer at Florence, how occupied we are 
not distinctly informed, but apparently, among other 
things, on the continuation of his great battle cartoon. 

During tbe same summer Julius planned and executed 
the victorious mib'tary campaign which ended in his 
unopposed entry at the head of his army into Bologna. 
Tliither, under strict safe-conduct and promises of renewed 
favour, Michelangelo was at last prevailed on to betake 
himself. Julius received the truant artist kindly, as indeed 
between these two volcanic natures there existed a natural 
aflfinity, and ordered of him his own colossal likeness in 
bronze, to be set up, as a symbol of his conquering 
authority, over the principal entrance of the church of St 
Petronius. For the next fifteen months Michelangelo 
devoted his whole strength to this new task. The iirice 
at -which he imdertook it left him, as it turned out, hardly 
any margin to subsist on. Moreover, in the technical art 
of metal casting he was inexperienced, and an assistant 
whom he had summoned from Florence proved insubor- 
dinate and had to be dismissed. Nevertheless his genius 
prevailed over every hardship and difficulty, and on the 
21st of February 1508 the majestic bronze colossus of 
the seated pope, robed and mitred, with one hand grasping 
the keys and the other extended in a gesture of benedic- 
tion and command, was duly raised to its station over the 
church porch. Three years later it was destroyed in a 
revolution. The people of Bologna rose against the 
authority of Julius; his delegates and partisans were cast 
out, and his effigy hurled from its place. The work of 
Michelangelo, after being trailed in derision through the 
streets, was broken up and its fragments cast into the 
furnace. 

Meanwhile the artist himself, as soon as his work was 
done, had followed his reconciled master back to Rome. 
The task that here awaited him, however, was after all not 
the resumption of the papal monument^ but the execution 
of the series of paintings in the Sixtine chapel which had 
been mooted before his departure. Painting, he always 
averred, was not his business; and he entered with 
misgmng and reluctance upon his new undertaking. 
Destiny, however, so ruled that the work thus thrust upon 
him remains his Aief title to glory. His history is one of 
indomitable will and almost superhuman energy, yet of will 
that hardly ever had its way, and of energy continually 
at war with circumstance. The only work which in all his 
life he was able to complete as he had conceived it ymi 
this of the decoration of the Sixtine ceiling. The pope 
had at first proposed a scheme including figures of the 
twelve apostles only. Michelaugelo would he content with 
nought so meagre, and furnished instead a design of many 
hundred figures, embodying all the history of creation and 
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of tlie first patriarchSj with accessory personages of prophets 
and sibyls dreaming on the new dispensation to come, and, 
in addition, those of the forefathers of Christ. The whole 
was to be enclosed and divided by an elaborate framework 
of painted architecture, with a multitude of nameless human, 
shapes supporting its several members or reposing among 
them, — shapes mediating, as it were, between the features 
of the inanimate framework and those of the great dramatic 
and prophetic scenes themselve-s. Michelangelo’s plan was 
accepted by the pope, and by May 1508 his preiiarationa 
for its execution were made. Later in the same year he 
summoned a number of assistant iiainters from Florence. 
Trained in the traditions of the earlier Florentine school, 
they were unable, it seems, to interpret Michelangelo’s 
designs in fresco either with sufficient freedom or sufficient 
uniformity of style to satisfy him. At any rate he soon 
dismissed them, and carried out the remainder of his 
colossal task alone, except for the necessary amount of 
purely mechanical and subordinate help. The physical 
conditions of prolonged work, face upwards, upon this vast 
expanse of ceiling were adverse and trying in the extreme. 
But after four and a half years of toil the task was 
accomplished. Michelangelo had during its progress been 
harassed alike by delays of payment and by hostile intrigue. 
The absolute need of funds for the furtherance of the 
undertaking had even constrained him at one moment to 
break o3 work, and pursue his inconsiderate master as far 
as Bologna. His ill-wishers at the same time kept casting 
doubts on his capacity, and vaunting the superior powers 
of EaphaeL That gentle spirit would by nature have been 
no man’s enemy, but unluckily Michelangelo's moody, self- 
•conceutrated temper prevented the two artists being on 
terms of amity such as might have stopped the mouths of 
mischief-makers. Once during the progress of his task 
Michelangelo was comiielled to remove a portion of the 
scaffolding a-ud exhibit what had been so far done, when 
til© effect alike upon friends and detractors was overwhelm- 
ing. Still more complete was his triumph when, late in 
the , autumn of 1512, the whole of his vast achievement 
was disclosed to view. 

, The tnain field of the Sixtine ceiling is divided into four larger 
alternating with five smaller fields. The following Ls the oi-der of the 
sabjeots depicted in them: — (1) the dividing of the light from the 
darkness; (2) the ereation of eun, moon, and stars, and of the 
herbage ; (S) the creation of the waters; (4) tJie creation of man; 
(5) the ereatinn of woman ; (6) the temptation and emulsion ; 
(?) an enigmatical scene, said to represent the sacrifice of Cain and 
Abel but rather resemhliuc the sacrifice of Noah ; (8) the deluge ; 
(9) the .druukeimess of Koah. The figures in the last three of these 
eoMiesare on a smaller seal© than those in the first six. In numbors 
1, S, fr, 7, apd 9 the field of the picture w reduced by the encroach- 
ments of the arohitectaral framework and sunportew. These suh- 
jeots are flanked' at each end by the figure ot a seated prophet or 
sibyl alternately ; two other prophets are iutroduceil at each (ix- 
tremity of the series, makiug seven prophets and five sibyls in tdl. In 
the anglas to right and left of the prophets at the two extremities 
are .the Death of Goiiath, the Death of Judith, the Braxen Ser- 
pent, and the Punishment of Haman. In the twelve lunettes 
above the windows, and the similar number of triangular vaulted' 
^aces over them, are mysterious groups, or pairs of groups, of 
fi^pirea, which from Michelangelo’s own time have usually been 
kaipwn as Ancestor's of Chrpt. The anuy of nameless architectural 
md Bubordinato figm-es is too numerous to bo here spoken of. 
^bwdrk represents all the powers of Michelangelo at their best. 
Disdoiniag the- acce?ieory alluremenia of the painter’a art, ho 
^ concentrated himself, upon the oxclnaive delineation of the 
human form and,fa^e,et thpir highest power. Hia imagination 
hw csonceived, and hifelpaoWledge and certainty of hand have enabled 
him to ■ retdha, attitudes and combinations of unmatched variety 
and. grandeur, and countei^ancea of naniafccbed expressiveness and 
power. But he has nottrulstedi as he came later ,ta trust, to science 
and aeqairod knowledge merely, nrither'do his perwneges, so far 
as they did afterwwds, ■transcend human po^bility or leave' the 
^ts of actual life behind them. . In a .word, his sublimity, often 
m excess of the occasion, is hei'e no more than equal to itj more- 
ft is combined "with 'the noblest elements of grace and even of 
iSndwnesa. As for the intellectual meanings oLhis vast desiem. 


over and above those which reveal themselves at,a first giance or 
by a bare description,— they are from the nature of the cose in- 
exhaustible, and can never be perfectly defined. Whatever the 
soul of this gi'cat Florentine, the spiritual heir of Dante, with 
the Christianity of the Middle Age not shaken in his mind, but 
expanded and transceiidentalized, by the knowledge and love of 
Plato, — ^whatever the soul of such a man, full of suppressed tender- 
nesa^ and righteous indigimtion, and of anxious questionings of 
coming fate, could conceive, that Michelangelo has expressed or 
shadowed forth in this great and sipificant scheme of paintings. 
The details it must remain for every fresh student to interpret in 
his own manner. 

The Sixtine chapel was no sooner completed than 
I Michela-ngelo resumed work upon the marbles for tlia 
monument of Julius. But four months only had passed 
when. Julius died. His heirs immediately entered (in the- 
summer of 1513) into a new contract -with Michelangelo 
for the execution of the monument on a reduced scale. 
What the precise nature and extent of the original design 
had been we do not kno-vv, but the new one was extensive 
and ma^ificent enough. It was to consist of a great 
quadrilateral structure, two courses high, projecting from 
the church wall, and decorated on its three unattached sides, 
viuth statues. On the upper course was to be placed the 
colossal recumbent figure of the pope under a canopy, 
and beside it mourning angels, with prophetic and 
allegoric personages at the angles, — sixteen figures in 
all. The lower course was to be enriched ■with twenty- 
four figures in niches and on projecting pedestals : — in 
the -niches, Victories trampling on conquered Provinces ; 
in the pedestals. Arts and Sciences in bondage. The 
entire work was to be completed in nine years' time. 
During the next three years, it would seem, ifcchelangelo 
brought to completion three at least of the promised 
figures, and they are among the most famous of all exist- 
ing works of the sculptor’s art,— namely, the Moses now 
in the church of S. Pietro inVincoli at Borne and tiio 
two “ Slaves ” at the Lon-vre. 

Tha Moses, originally intended for one of the angles of the nppen 
course, is now placed at the level of the eye, in. -the centre of the 
principal face of the monutnent as it was at last finished, on a 
deplorably reduced and altered scale, by Michelangelo and hia 
assistants in his old age. The prophet, heavily bearded and draped, 
with only his right arm bare, site his left foot drawn back, 
his head raised and turned to the loft with an expression of in- 
dignation and menace, his left hand laid on his lap and his right 
grasping the tables of the la-w. The work, except in one or two 
places, is of the xitmost finish, and tlie statue looks like one of the 
projihots of the Sixtine ceiling done in marble. Tlie “Slaves ’’ at 
the Louvre are youthful male figures of equally perfect execution, 
nude but for the band which passes over the breast of one and the 
right leg of the other. One, -with his left hand roiaed to his head 
and his right pressed to his bosom, and his eyes almost closed,, 
seems sncciimbfng to the agonies of death; tlie other, -with bis aims 
bound behind his back, looks upward still hopelessly struggling. 
There is reason to believe that all three of these figures wei'e finished 
between 1513 and 1616. The beginnings of otlier figures or groups 
intended for the same monument are to bo found at Plorenco, ■wlioi'e 
they were no doubt made and then, abandoned some years later, — 
viz., four rudely blocked figures of slaves or prisoners, in a grotto- 
of the Boboli gardens, and the so-called Victory in the National 
Mnaeum, an unfinished group of a combatant kneeling on and 
crushing to death a fallen enemy; -with -tliese may be associated 
a wax model known as Hercules and Cacus in the South Ben- 
rington Museum, and the figure of a crouching man at St Peters- 
burg. . 

. By thia time (1516) Michelangelo’s evil star was again 
in the ascendant, Julius II. had been succeeded on the 
papal throne by a, Medici under the title of Leo X The 
Medici, too, had about the same time by force and fraud 
re-esfabKsIied their sway in Florence, overthrowing the free 
institutions that had prevailed there since the days of 
Savonarola, Now on the one hand this family were the 
hereditary friends and patrons of Michelangelo; on the 
other hand he -was a patriotic son of republican Florence;' 
so that henceforward his personal allegianc© and hia 
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mucli of his art, as has been thought, the jDain and per- 
plexity of this conflict have cast their shadow. For the 
present the consequence to hiin of the rise to power of the 
Medici was a fresh interruption of his cherished work on 
the tomb of Julius. Leo X and his kinsmen insisted that 
Michelangelo, regardless of all other engagements, must 
design and carry out a great new scheme for the enrich- 
ment of their own family church of San Lorenzo in 
Florence. The heirs of Julius on their part showed an 
accommodating temper, and at the request of Leo allowed 
their three-years’-old contract to be cancelled in favour of 
another, whereby the scale and sculptured decorations of 
the Julian monument were again to be reduced by nearly 
a half. Unwillingly Michelangelo accepted the new com- 
mission thus thrust upon him for the church facade at 
Florence; but, having once accepted it, he produced a 
design of combined sculpture and architecture as splendid 
and ambitious in its way as had been that for the monu- 
ment of Julius. In the summer of 1516 he left Rome for 
Carrara to superintend the excavation of the marbles. 

Michelangdo was now in his forty-second year. Though 
more than half his life was yet to come, yet its best 
days had, as it proved, been spent. All the hindrances 
which he had encountered hitherto were as nothing to 
those which began to beset him now. For the supply of 
materials for the fa^de of San Lorenzo he had set a firm 
of masons to work, and had himself, it seems, entered into 
a kind of partnership with them, at Carrara, where he knew 
the quarries well, and where the industry was iereditary 
and well understood. When all was well in progress there 
under his own eye, reasons of state induct the Medici 
and the Florentine magistracy to bid him resort instead 
to certain new quarries at Pietrasanta, near Serravalle in 
the territory of Florence. Hither, to the disgust of his old 
clients at Carrara and to his own, Michelangelo accordingly 
had to transfer the scene of his labours. Presently he found 
himself so impeded and enraged by the mechanical difficulties 
of raising and transporting the marbles, and by the disloyalty 
and incompetence of those with whom he had to deal, that 
he was fain to throw up the commission altogether. The 
contracts for the fa9ade of San Lorenzo were rescinded in 
March 1518, and the whole magnificent scheme came to 
nothing. Michelangelo then returned to Florence, where 
propos^ of work poured in on him from many quarters. 
The king of France desired something from his hand to 
place beside the two pictures he possessed by Raphael. 
The authorities of Bologna wanted him to design a fagade 
for their church of St Petronius ; those of Genoa to cast a 
statue in bronze of their great commander, Andrea Doria. 
Cardinal Grimani begged hard for any picture or statue he 
might have to spare ; other amateurs importuned him for 
so much as a pencil drawing or sketch. Lastly his friend 
and partisan Sebastian del Piombo at Rome, ever eager to 
keep up the feud between the followers of Michelangelo 
and those of Raphael, besought him on Raphael’s death to 
return at once to Rome, and take out of the hands of the 
dead master’s pupils the works of painting still remaining 
to be done in the Yatican chambers. Michelangelo complied 
with none of th^e requests. AIL that we know of his doing 
at this time was the finishing a commission received and 
first put in hand four years previously, for a full-sized 
statue of a nude Christ grasping the Cross. This statue, 
completed and sent to Rome in 1521. (with some last touches 
added by subordinate hands in Rome itself), stands now in 
the church of Sta Maria sopra Minerva ; there is little in 
it of the Christian spirit as commonly understood, although, 
in those parts which Michelangelo himself finished, there 
is extreme accompKshment of design and workmanship.. 

The next twelve years of Michelangelo's life (1622—34) 
were spent at Florence, and again employed principally in 
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the service of his capricious and uncongenial patrons, the 
Medici. The plan of a great group of monuments to 
deceased members of this family, to be set up in their 
mortuary chapel in San Lorenzo, seems to have been formed, 
and preparations to have been made by Michelangelo for 
its execution, as early as 1519. It was not, however, until 
1524, after Leo X. had died, and his successor Adrian YI. 
had been in his turn succeeded by another Medicean pope, 
Clement YIL, that any practical impulse was given to the. 
work. Even then the impulse was a wavering one. First 
Clement proposed to associate another artist, Sansavino, 
with Michelangelo in his task. This proposal being on 
Michelangelo’s peremptory demand abandoned, Clement 
next distracted the artist with an order for a new archi- 
tectural design, — that, namely, for the proposed Medicean. 
or “ Laurentian ” library. When at last the plans for the 
sepulchral monuments took shape, they did not include, as 
had been at first intended, memorials to the founders of 
the house’s greatness, Cosimo and Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
or even to Pope Leo X. himself, but only to two younger 
members of the house lately deceased, Giuliano, duke of 
Nemours, and Lorenzo, duke of Urbino. Michelangelo 
brooded long over his designs for this work, and was still 
engaged on its execution — ^his time being partly also taken 
up by the building plans for the Medicean library — ^wheu 
political revolutions interposed to divert his industry. In 
1627 came to pass the sack of Rome by the Austrians,, 
and the apparently irretrievable ruin of Pope Clement. The 
Florentines seized the occasion to expel the Medici from 
their city, and set up a free republican government once 
more. Naturally no more funds for the work in San 
Lorenzo w'ere forthcoming, and Michelangelo, on the 
invitation of the new signory, occupied himself for a 
while with designs for a colossal group of Samson and 
the Philistines, to be wrought out of a block of marble 
which had been rough-hewn already for another purpose 
by Baccio Bandinelli. Soon, however, he was cdled to 
help in defending the city itself from danger. Clement and 
his enemy Charles Y. having become reconciled, both alike 
were now bent on bringing Florence again under the rule of 
the Medici In view of the approaching siege, Michelangelo, 
was appointed engineer-in-chief of the fortifications. He 
spent the early summer of 1529 in strengthening the 
defences of San Miniato ; from July to September he was- 
absent on a diplomatic mission to Ferrara and Venice.. 
Returning in the middle of the latter month, he found the. 
cause of Florence hopeless from internal treachery and 
from the overwhelming strength of her enemies. One of 
his dark seizures overcame him, and he departed again 
suddenly for Venice. Not cowardice, but despair of his 
city’s liberties, and still more of his own professional pro- 
spects amid the turmoil of Italian affairs, was the motive 
of his departure. For a while he remained in Venice,, 
negotiating for a future residence in France. Then, while 
the siege was still in progress, he returned once more to- 
Florence ; but in the final death-struggle of her liberties he 
bore no part. When in 1530 the city submitted to her 
conquerors, no mercy was shown to most of those who had 
taken part in her defence. Michelangelo believed himself 
in danger with the rest, hut on the intervention of Baccio- 
Yalori he was presently taken back into favour and 
employment by Pope Clement. For three years more he- 
still remained at Florence, engaged principally on the com- 
pletion of the Medici monuments, and on the continuance of 
the Medicean library, but partly also on a picture of Leda 
for the duke of Ferrara. 

The statues of the Medici monument take rank beside tbs Moses 
and. the Slaves as the finest work of Michelangelo’s central time 
in sculpture ; moreover, though, some of the fibres are unfinished, 
they constitute as actually executed a co mplete scheme. They 
XYI. — 30 
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consist of a Madonna and Child (left imperfect Lecause the marble 
was short in bulk), and of the two famous mouumental groups, each 
consisting of an armed and seated portrait-statue in a niche, with 
two emblematic figures reclining on each aide of a sarcophagus 
below. The portraits are treated not realistically but typically. In 
that of Lorenzo seems to be typified the mood of brooding and 
concentrated inward thought preparatory to warlike action ; in 
that of Giuliano, the type of alert and confident practical survey 
immediately preceding the moment of action. To this contmst of 
the meditative and active ehai-acters con'eaponda to some exteJit a 
contrast in the emblematic groups accompanying the portraits. At 
the feet of the Duke Giuliano recline the shapes of Night and Day, — 
the former a foiuale, the latter a male personification, — the former 
sunk in an attitude of deep hut uneasy slumber, the latter (whose 
head and face am merely blocked out of the mnrble) lifting himself 
in one of wrathful and disturbed awakening. But for Michelangelo’s 
unfailing grandeur of style, and for the sense which his works con- 
vey of a compulsive heat and tempest of thought and feeling in the 
soul that thus conceived them, both these attitudes might be charged 
with extravagance. As grand, but far less violent, are those of the 
two companion figures that recline between sleep and waking on 
the soToophagns of the pensive Lorenzo. Of those, the male figure 
is known as Evening, and the female as Morning {Crejmseolo and 
Aurora). In Michelangelo’s original idea, figures of Earth and 
Heaven were to be associated with those of Night and Day on the 
monument of Giuliano, and' others of a corresponding nature, no 
doubt, with those of the liloniing and Evening Twilight on that of 
Lorenzo ; these figures afterwards fell out of the scheme. Michel- 
angelo’s obvious and fundamental idea was, aa some words of his 
own record, to exhibit the elements, and the powers of earth and 
heaven, lamenting the death of the princes j it is a question of 
much interest, but not to be discussed here, what other ideas of 
a more personal and deeper kind may have conflicted or come into 
asaoedation with these, and found expression in these majestic 
works of art, whereof no one who looks upon them can escape the 
apelL 

Miohelangelo tad never ceased to be troubled by the heirs 
and executors of Jutus, as well as by his own artistic con- 
science and ambition, concerning the long-postponed comple- 
tion' of the Julian monument. Agreement after agreement 
had been made, and then from the force of circumstances 
broken. In 1 532, on the completion of the Medicean monu- 
ments at' Florence, he entered into a new and what he firmly 
meant to be a binding contract to complete tbe work, on a 
scale once more very greatly reduced, and to set it up in the 
church of S. Pietro in Tiucoli in Eome. But once more 
the demands of the pope diverted his purpose. Gemenf 
insisted that Michelangelo must complete his decorations 
of the Sixtine chapel by painting anew the great end. 
wall above the altar, adorned until then by frescos of 
Perugino. The subject chosen was the Last Judgment, 
and Michelangelo began to prepare sketches. For the 
next, two years he lived between Jlome and Florence, and 
in the autumn of 1534:, in his sixtieth year, settled finally, 
Sind for. the remainder of his life at Rome. Immediately 
afteifworcfe' Pope Clement died, and was succeeded by a 
Farnese under the title of Phul !pi. Even more than his 
predecessor, Paul insisted on claiming the main services of 
Michelangelo for himSelf, and forced him to let all other 
engagements drift. For the first seven years afteir the 
artist’s return to Borne, bis time was principally taken up 
with the painting of the colossal and multitudinous Lost. 
Judgment. This being completed in 1541, he was next 
‘^mpell^ to undertake two more great frescos, one of the 
^datear^on of Pajul and another of Sie Martyrdom of Peter, 
htt'Jairffi'w chapel which the pope had caused to be built in . 
the and rtoed after hiihself Gapella Paolim. 

The fresco of the Last Judgment in the Sixtine chapel is probably 
the most famous singl&'piuture in the world In it Michelangelo 
shows more than ever ^ omrapotence of his wtistio ecience, and 
the fiery danng of his conceptions.- The work exhihi'ts the 
Atliletic unclothed human form in every variety and extremity of 
•hitherto nnattempted action and pfedicament Bat of moderation, 
•■as well as of beauty and tenderness, it is almost entirely devoid 
Wliether from the complexion of his own tbonghts, and the 
.BSBKt- iiviignaiio that was native to his breast, or from the influ- 
■CTiw of the passionate and embittered theological temper of the 
■iftBie, Michelangelo has ha:e neglected the consolatory aspects <rf 
and insisted on its terrific asnectH nJmnd: pwlnsiiT-piw I 


Neither in the qualities of colour and execution is the work, so far 
as tbe condition of either admits compaiison, comparable for cham 
to the earlier and far more nobly-inspired frescos of the ceiling. 
It is to these, and not to the Last Judgment, that the student must 
turn if he would realize what is best and gi-eatest in the ait of 
Michelangelo. 

The frescos of the Pauline Chapel are on their part in port so 
injured as to be hardly susceptible of useful study or criticism. 
In their ruined state they bear evidence of the sanje tendencies that 
made the art of Michelangelo in its latest phase so dangerous 
an example to weaker men, — the tendency, that is, to seek for 
energy and violence of action both in place and out, for “temble- 
ness” qitand m&me, and to design actions not by help of direct 
study from nature, hut by scientific- deduction from the abstract 
laws of structure and movement. At beat these frescos can never 
have been hapipy examples of Michelangelo’s art. 

During the fifteen years (1534:-49) when Michelangelo 
was mainly engaged on these paintings, he had also at 
last been enabled to acquit himself, although in a manner 
that can have been satisfactory to none concerned, of his 
engagements to the heirs of Julius. Once more the 
influence of the pope had prevailed on them to accept a 
compromise altogether to their disadvantage. It was 
agreed that the Moses executed thirty years before should 
be the central figure of the new scheme ; assistants were 
emjployed to carve two smaller flanking figures of female 
personifications,- and the three were in 1546 set up in S. 
Pietro in Vincoli in combination with an architectural 
structure of rich but incongmons design. During the 
same years the long-pent human elements of fervour and 
tenderness in Michelangelo’s nature had found vent and 
utterance such as they had never found before. He had 
occasionally practised poetry in youth, and there are signs 
of some transient love-passage during his life at Bologna. 
But it was not until towards his sixtieth year that the 
springs of feeling were fairly opened in the heart of this 
sohtary, this masterful and stern, life-wearied and labour- 
hardened man. Towards that age we find him beginning 
to address impassioned sonnets, of which the sentiment is 
curiously comparable to that expressed in some of Shake- 
speare’s, to a beautiful and gifted youth, Tommaso Cavalieri. 
Soon afterwards he made the acquaintance of the pious, 
accomplished, and high-souled lady, Vittoria Colonna, widow 
of the Marquis Pescara. For twelve years until her death, 
which happened in 1 547, her friendship was the great solace 
of Michelangelo’s life. On her, in all loyalty and reverence, 
he poured out all the treasures of his mind, and all his im- 
prisoned powers of tenderness and devotion. He painted 
for her a crucifixion of extraordinary beauty, of which many 
imitations but not the original have come down to us. She 
was the chief inspirer of his poetry, — in which, along with 
her praises, the main themes are the Christian religion, the 
joys of Platonic love, and the power and mysteries of art. 
Michelangelo’s poetical style is strenuous and concentrated 
like the man. He wrote with labour and much self-correc- 
tion ; we seem to feel him flinging himself on the material 
of language with the same overwhelming energy and^ 
vehemence, — ^the same impetuosity of temperament, com- 
bined with the same fierce desire of perfection, — ^with- 
which contemporaries describe him as flinging himself on 
the naaterial of marble. 

And so the mighty sculptor, painter, and poet reached 
old age. An infirmity which settled on him in 1544, and 
the death of Vittoria Colonna in 1547, left him broken in 
health and heart. But his strength held on for many a 
year longer yet. .His father and brothers were dead, and 
his family sentiment concentrated itself on a nephew, 
Leonardo, to whom he showed unremitting practical kind- 
ness, coupled with his usual suspiciousness and fitfulness 
of temper. In almost all his relations the old man con- 
tinued to the end to' manifest the same loyal and righteous 
heart, accompanied by the same masterful, moody, and 
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tile younger generation lie held a position of absolute 
ascendency and authority; nor was his example, as we 
have said, by any means altogether salutary for them. 
During the last years of his life he made but few 
more essays in sc^pture, and those not successful, but 
was much employed in the fouilih art in which he ex- 
celled, that of architecture, A succession of popes de- 
manded his services for the embellishment of Rome. 
For Paul IH. he built the palace called after the name of 
the pope’s family the Farnese. On the death of Antonio 
da San Gallo he succeeded to the onerous and coveted 
office of chief architect of St Peter’s Church, for which he 
remodelled all the designs, living to see some of the main 
features, including the supports and lower portion of the 
great central dome, carried out in spite of all obstacles 
according to his plans. Other great architectural tasks on 
which he was engaged were the conversion of a portion of 
the Baths of Diocletian into the church of Sta Maria degli 
Angeli, and the embellishment and rearrangement of the 
great group of buildings on the Roman CapitoL At length, 
in the midst of th^e vast schemes and responsibilities, the 
heroic old man’s last remains of strength gave way. He 
died on the threshold of his ninetieth year, on the 18th of 
February 1564, 

For the bihliogrnphy of Michelangelo, which is extensive, seethe 
useful though very imperfect cor^iTation of Passerini, Bibliogmfia 
di Michelangelo Bnonarrot i, &c. , Florence, 1 875. The most import- 
ant works, taken in chronological order, are the following:— P. 
Giovio, supplemeut to the fragmentaiy Dialogus de viria littcris 
illuatrihus, written soon after 1527, first published hy Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letteratura italiana, Modena, 1871; G. Vasari, in 
TUe degli piU eccellenti architettori, pittoH, e scultori, &c., 
Florence, 1660; A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo JBitonairoti, 
1558; this account, for which the author, a pupil and fiiend of the 
master’s, had long been collecting materials, was much fuller tlian 
that of Vasari, who made u'e of it in rewriting his own life of 
Michelangelo for his second edition, which appeared after the 
master’s death (1568). The best edition of Vaaan is that by Mila- 
nesi, Florence, 1878-83; of Condivi, that by Gori and Mariette, Pi!«,, 
1746. The first additions of importance were published by Bottari, 
Baceolta di letUre aulla pUtura, &c.. Home, 1754 (2d ed., by 
Ticozzi, Milan, 1822); the next by Gave, Carteggio inedito, 1840. 
Portions of the correspondence preserved in the Buonarroti arcMves 
were published by Guosti in his notes to the Rime di MiahelaTigdo 
Buonarroti, 1863, and by Daelli in Carte Miehelangcleache inedite, 
Milan, 1866. -Complete biog^hies of Michelangelo had been 
meanwhile attempted by J. Harford, London, 1857. and with 
more power by Hermann Grimm, Leben Michelangclo^a, Hanover 
(6th M., 1879). A great increment of biographical material 
was at length obtained by the publication, in the four hundredth 
year after Michelangelo’s birth, of the whole body of his letters 
preserved in the Buonarroti archives, — Lettere di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1876. This material was 
first employed in a connected narrative by A. Gotti, Vita di Midiel- 
angelo, Florence, 1875. Next followed C. Heath Wilson, Life and 
TForka of Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1876, the technical 
remarks in which, especially as concerns the fresco-paintings, are 
valuable. Lastly, the combined lives of Michelangelo and Raphael 
by Professor A Spiinger in Dohme’s series of Kwiat u. Kilnstler, 
Leipsic, 1878, contain the best biogi-aphy of the master which has 
y-'t appeared. Of the poems of Michelangelo the best edition is 
tliat already referred to, — G. Guasti, Rime di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, 1863; in earlier additions the text had been recklessly tampered 
with, and the rugged individuality of the master’s style smoothed 
down. An edition with German translations was published by 
Hassnclever, Leipsic, 1876; for the English student Hie translations 
by Mr J. A. Symonds, in So^ineta of Michelangelo and Cam- 
panella, London, 1878, are invaluable. (S. 0.) 

MICHELET, Jules (1798-1874), oue of tLie most 
voluminous and remarkable writers of France, and one 
who only lacked a keener power of self-criticism to make 
liim one of the greatest, was bom at Paris, August 21, 1798. 
He belonged to a family which had Huguenot traditions, 
and which was latterly occupied in the art of printing. His 
fjither was a master printer, but seesrs not to have been 
very prosperous, and the son at an early age assisted him 
in the actual work of, the press. A place was offered him 
in the imperial printing office, but lus father was able to 
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send him to the famous CoUt^ge or Lye4e Clharlemagne, 
where he distinguished himself. He passed the university 
examination in 1821, and was shortly after appointed to a 
professorship or rather mastership of history in the CoUdge 
EoUin. Soon after this, in 1 824, he married. The period 
of the Restoration and the July monarchy was one of the 
most favourable to rising men of letters of a somewhat 
scholastic cast that has ever been known in France, and 
Michelet had powerful patrons in YUlemain, Cousin, and 
others. But, though he was an ardent politician (having 
from his childhood embraced republicanism and a peculiar 
variety of romantic free-thought), he was first of all a man 
of letters and an inquirer into the history of the past. 
His earliest works were school books, and they were not 
written at a very early age. Between 1825 and 1827 he 
jjroduced divers sketches, chronological tables, ifcc., of 
modern history. His Treda of the subject, published in 
the last-mentioned year, is a sound and careful book, far 
better than anything that had appeared before it, and 
written in a sober yet interesting style. In the same year 
he was appointed maltre de conferences at the Ecole 
Normale. Four years later, in 1831, the Introduction d 
VHistoire TJniveradh showed a very different style, exhibit- 
ing no doubt the idiosyncrasy and literary power of the 
writer to greater advantage, hut also displaying the peculiar 
visionary qualities which make Michelet the most stimulat- 
ing but the most untrustworthy (not in facts, which he 
never consciously falsifies, but in suggestion) of all 
historians. The events of 1830 had unmuzzled him, and 
had at the same time improved his prospects, and put him 
in a better position for study by obtaining for him a place 
in the Record Office, and a deputy-professorship under 
Guizot in the literary faculty of the university. Yery 
soon afterwards he began his chief and monumental worl^ 
the Histoire de France, which occupied him for about forty 
years, and of which we shall speak presently. But he 
accompanied this with numerous other works, chiefly of 
erudition, such as the (Euvree Choisies de Vico, the MSmoires 
de lAdlier ecidts par lui-jnSme, the Omginea du Lroif 
Frangais, and somewhat later the Proces des Templiers, 
1838 was a year of great importance in klichelet’s life. 
He was in the fulness of his powers, his studies had fed 
his natural aversion to the principles of authority and 
ecclesiasticism, and at a moment when the revived activity 
of the Jesuits caused some real and more pretended alarm 
he was appointed to the chair of history at the College de 
France. Assisted by his friend Qninet, he began a violent 
polemic against the unpopular order and the principles 
which it represented, a polemic which made their lectures, 
and especially Michelet’s, one of the most popular resorts 
of the day. He publi^ed, in 1839, a History of the 
Roman Republic, but this was in his graver and earlier 
manner. The results of his lectures appeared in the 
volumes Le Pritre, la Femme, et la Famille and Le Peuple. 
These hooks do not display the apocalyptic style which, 
borrowed to a certain though no very great extent from 
Lamennais, characterizes Michelet’s later works, but they 
contain in miniature almost the whole of his curious ethico- 
politico-theological creed — a mixture of sentimentalism, 
communism, and anti-sacerdotalism, supported by the most 
eccentric arguments, but urged wilii a great deal of 
.eloquence. The principles of the outbreak of 1848 were 
in the air, and Michelet was not the least important of 
those who condensed and propagated them : indeed his 
original lectures were of so incendiary a kind that the 
course had to be interdicted- But when the actual revolu- 
tion broke out Michelet, unlike many other men of letters, 
did not attempt to enter on active political life, and merely 
devoted himself more strenuously to his literary work. 
Besides continuing the great , history, he undertook and 
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caxried out, during the years between the downfall of Louis 
Philippe and the final establishment of Napoleon HI., an 
enthusiastic Histoire de la H^lviion Fran^aise, Despite 
or because of its enthusiasm, this is by no means Michelet’s 
best book. The events were too near and too well known, 
and hardly admitted the picturesque sallies into the blue 
distance which make die charm and the danger of his 
larger work. In actual picturesqueness as well as in general 
veracity of picture, the book cannot approach Carlyle’s ; 
while as a mere chronicle of the events it is inferior to half 
a dozen prosaic histories older and younger than itself. 
The coup dSUat lost Michelet his place in the Eecord Office, 
as, though not in any way identified with the republic 
administratively, he refused to take the oaths to the 
empire. But the new regime only kindled afresh his 
republican zeal, and his second marriage (with Mademoiselle 
Adele Malairet, a lady of some literary capacity, and of 
republican belongings) seems to have further stimulated 
his powers. "While the history steadily held its way, a 
crowd of extraordinary little books accompanied and 
diversified it. Sometimes they were expanded versions of 
its episodes, sometimes what may be called commentaries 
or companion volumes. In some of the best of them 
natural science, a new subject with Michelet, to which his 
wife is believed to have introduced him, supplies the text. 
The first of these (by no means the beat) was Lee Femmes 
de la Fmiohition (1854), in which Michelet’s natural and 
inimitable faculty of dithyrambic too often gives way to 
tedious and not very conclusive argument and preacbing. 
In the next, L'Oistau (1866), a new and most successful 
vein was struck. The subject of natural history was treated, 
not from the point of view of mere science, nor from that 
of sentiment, nor of anecdote, nor of gossip, but from that 
of the author’s fervent democratic pantheism, and the 
result, though, as was to be expected, unequal, was often 
excellent. I/Jnsecte, in the same key, but duller, followed. 
It -was succeeded by V Amour (1859), one of the author’s 
most popular books, and not unwor&y of its popularity, 
but perhaps hardly his best. These remarkable woria, 
half pamphlets half moral treatises, succeeded each other 
as a rule at the twelve months’ interval, and the succession 
was almost unbroken for five or six years. Amour was 
followed by La Femme (1860), a hook on which a whole 
critique of French literature and French character might 
be founded. Then came La Mer (1861), a return to the 
natural history class, which, considering the powers of ’the 
writer, and the attraction of the subject, is perhaps a little 
disappointing- The next year (1862) the , most striking 
of all Michelet?B mbdor works, La SorciAre, made its 
appearonce, pevdoped out of an episode of the history, 
it has all its ^thoris peculiarities in the strongest degree. 
It is a’ nightmare and nothing more, but a nightmare of 
the most extraordinary verisimilitude and poeti^ powmr. 

This remarkable series, every volume of which was at 
once a work of imagiaation and of research, was not even 
yet finished, but the later volumes exhibit a certain fall- 
The ambitious BiMe de VEwmmik (1864), an 
dtetch, of religions, has but little merit. In La 
(18fi8), the last of the natural history series, the 
trieks of ^c^to style are pushed even farther than by 
Victor in his 1^ inspired moments, though — as is 
inevitable in the -hands of such .a master of language as. 
Michelet — ^the effect is frequently grandiose if not grand. 
JEos Fils (1869), the last of tiie string of smaller hooks 
published during the author’s life, is a tractate on educar 
tiott, written with ample knowle^e of thS facts and with 
all Michelet’s usual sweep , and range of viewj but with 
yisiffiy dedming powers of expression. But in a book 
publiimed posthumously, Le Banquet, these powers reappear 
htt their .fullest. The picture of the industrious and 


famishing populations of the Riviera is (whether true to 
fact or not) one of the best things that Michelet has done. 
To complete the list of his miscellaneous works, two coUec- 
tions of pieces, written and partly published at different 
times, may be mentioned. These are Les Soldats de la 
BSvolution and Legendes Democratigues du Hard. 

The publication of this series of books, and the comple- 
tion of his history, occupied Michelet during both decades 
of the empire. He lived partly in France, partly in Italy, 
and was accustomed to spend the winter on the Riviera, 
chiefly at Hyferes. At last, in 1867, the great work of hia 
life was finished. As it is now published it fills nineteen 
volumes. The first of these deals with the early history 
up to the death of Charlemagne, the second with the 
flourishing time of feudal France, the third with the 13th 
century, the fourth, fifth, and sixth with the Hundred 
Years’ War, the seventh and eighth with the establishment 
of the royal power under Charles VIL and Louis XI. The 
16th and 17th centuries have four volumes apiece, much 
of which is very distantly connected with French history 
proper, especially in the two volumes entitled Fenaissance 
and Feforme. The last three volumes carry on the history, 
of the 18th centuiy to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The characteristics which this remarkable history shares 
with Michelet’s other works will be noted presently. At 
present it may be remarked that, as the mere division of 
subjects and space would imply, it is planned on very 
original principles, Micbelet was perhaps the first 
historian to devote himself to anything like a picturesque 
history of the Middle Ages, and his account is still the 
most vivid though far from the most trustworthy that 
exists. His inquiry into manuscript and printed authorities 
was most laborious, but Ms lively imagination, and his 
strong religious and political prejudices, made Mm re^rd 
all things from a singularly personal point of view. 
Circumstances wMch strike Ms fancy, or furnish convenient 
texts for Ms polemic, are handled at inordinate length, 
while others are rapidly dismissed or passed over altogether. 
Yet the book is undoubtedly the only Mstory of France 
wMch bears the imprint of genius, and in tMs respect it is 
not soon likely to meet a rival. 

Uncompromisingly hostile as Michelet was to the empire, 
its downf^ and the accompanying disasters of the country 
once more stimulated him to activity. Not only did he 
write letters and pamphlets during the struggle, but when 
it was over he set Mmself to complete the vast task which 
his two great Mstories had almost covered by a History of 
the Nvnxtemth Gentwy. He did not, however, live to carry 
it further than "Waterloo, and the best criticism of it is 
perhaps contained in the opening words of the introduction 
to the last volume — “ I’Sge me presse.” Ike new republic 
was not altogether a restoration for Michelet, and Ms 
prOfessorsMp at the College de France, of which he con- 
tended that he had never "been properly deprived, was not 
given back to Mm. He died at Hy^res on the 9th of 
February 1874, and an unseemly legal strife between his 
rfepreseniatives took place as to his funeral 
The literary characteristics of Michelet are among the most 
clearly marked and also among the most peculiar in French litera- 
ture. A certain resemhlance to Laiflennais has been already noted, 
and to this may be added an occasional reraiiiiscenoe of the manner 
of Bo^et But in the main Michelet, even in the minor details of 
style, Ts quite original and individual. His sentences and paragraphs 
are as different as po^hlo. in construction and rhythm from the 
ordwly architecture of French classical prose. A very frequent 
device of his (somewhat abused latterly) is the omission of the 
verb, which gives the sentence the air of a continued interjection. 
Elsewhere he breaks his phrase, not finishing the regular clause 
at all .la these points'and many others the resemblance to his 
contemporary Carlyle is very striking; and, different as were 
their ptimts of view, their manners of seeing were by no means 
unlike. History to Michelet is always picturesque; it is a series 
of tableaux. Allusion has been already made to the" singular per* 
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spective in which these tableaux are drawn, a pei-speetiva so strange 
t^t a reader uuacquaiuted with the actual size and I'elation of the 
objects represented is certain to be deceived. Nothing indeed is 
further from Michelet’s purpose than deceit Although a strong 
republican, an ardent anti-sacerdotalist, and a patriot of fanatical 
enthusiaam, he is alwig’s scrupulously fair as far as ho understands 
wbat he is doing. For instance, his hatred for England and 
Englishmen is one of the most comically intense passions in litera- 
ture. He is never tired of exclaiming against their diabolical pride, 
their odious jealousy of France, their calculating covetousness, and 
so forth. In his excited imagination the long drama of European 
history is a kind of conflict of Orinuzd and Aliriman, in which 
France, it is needless to say, plays the firat part and England the 
second. Yet he is never uufau’ to English fortitude and coolness, 
never (after the childish fashion of some of his countrymen) slurs 
over English victories, and often expi-asses genuine admiration 
(mixed, it is true, with a shudder or turn of aversion) for the master- 
ful ways and constantly advancing prosperity of the English people. 
So, with all his dislike to the priesthood, he never is chary of praise 
to impe or monk whenever it can fairly be given, and, with ^ his 
republicanism, he is never weaiy of worshipping the heroism of a 
great king. But his poetical fashion of de^ng with events, his 
e-xaggeration of trivial incidents into great facts of history, his Lved 
ideas, e.specially in reference to the intellectual and social condition 
of mediseval times, the evils of which he enormously exaggerate^ 
and his abiding prejudices of a general kind combine to di^rt his 
accounts in tlie strangest fashion. A laborious person might pick 
out of contemporary authors a notable collection of erroneous views 
of which Michelet is not so much the author as the suggester, for it 
is when his brilliant exaggerations are torn from their context and 
set down in some quite oSier context as sober gospel that they are 
most misleading to tliose who do not know tne facts, and most 
grotesque to those who do. This is especially the case in regard to 
literature. Michelet began his gi-eat work too early to enjoy the 
benefit of the resurrection of old French literature which has since 
taken place;, and though his view of that literature partakes of the 
amoreus enthusiasm wnich colours liis view of ever^hitg French, 
it is aatoundiugly incorrect in detail The most remarkable passage 
of all perhaps is the passage in his Jtenaisseme relating to Rabelais, 
Ronsard, and Du Bellay, a passage so widely inconsistent not only 
with sound criticism but with historic fact that the author (a very rare 
thing with him) makes a kind of half apology for it elsewhere. Of 
the work of the age of chivalry proper, the cnansons de gestes, the 
Arthuriau romances, the early lyncs and dramas, he evidently knew 
hut little, and chose to subordinate what he did know to his general 
theories of the time. Even much later his praise and blame, thongh 
transparently honest, are quite haphorard. Unless, tlierefore, the 
reader be gifted with a very rare faculty' of applying the “ grain of 
salt " to \riiat he reads, or unless he be well acquainted with the 
actual facts before coming to Michelet’s version of them, he will 
almost certainly be misled. But despite this grave drawback 
(which attends all picturesque history) the value of Michelet merely 
as au historian is immense. Hot only are his separate tableaux, 
the wonderful geographical sketch of France in the beginning of 
the book, the sections devoted to the Templars, to Joan of Arc, to 
the Renaissance, to the Camisards, almost unequalled, but the in- 
spiriting and stimalating effect of his work is not to surpassed. 
Ir his reconstruction is often hazardous and conjectural, sometimes 
definitely and demonstrably mistaken, and nearly always difficult 
to adjust entirely to the ascertained facts, it is always possible in 
itself, always instinct with genius, and always life-like. There are 
no dead bones in Michelet ; they are if anything only too stirring 
and lively. These criticisms apply equally to the minor books, 
though these are necessarily fuller of the author’s somewhat weari- 
some propaganda, and less full of brflliantly painted facta. The 
great fault of Michelet as of not a few other modern authors is the 
comparatively improvised and ephemeral character of too much of 
his work. His immense volume is, much of it, mere brilliant 
pamphleteering, much more mere description etjnally brilliant but 
equally liable to pass. Nevertheless be is (especially in French, the 
language j)ar excellence of measured and academic perfection) so 
characteristic and singular a figm’O in his turbid eloquence and 
fltfnl flashing insight that he is never likely to lose a place, and a 
notable one, in literary history. 

Almost all Michelet’s works, the exceptions being his translations, 
compilations, &c, , are published in uniform size and in about fifty 
volumes, partly by Marpon and Flammarion, partly by Cdmana 
L^vy. (G. SA.) 

MIGHELL, John, an eminent English man of science 
of the 18th century. He received his university education 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge. His name appears 
fourth in the Tripos list for 1748^9 ; and in 1755 he was 
moderator in that examination. He was a fellow of Ms 
college, and became successively Woodwardian professor 
of geology (in 1762) and rector of Thornhill in Yorkshire. 
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He was elected a member of the Royal Society in the same 
year as Henry Cavendish (1760). He died in 1793. In 
1750 he published at Cambridge a small work of some 
eighty pages, entitled A Treatise of Aiiijicial Magnets^ in 
xohich is shown an easy and eirpeditims method of making 
them supei-ior to the best natural ones. Besides the descrip- 
tion of the method of magnetization wMch still bears Ms 
name, this work contains a variety of acute and accurate 
magnetic observations, and is particularly distinguished by 
a lucid ex^josition of the nature of magnetic induction. 

He is now best known os the original inventor of the torsion 
balance, wMch afterwards became so famous in the hands 
of its second inventor Coulomb. Michell described it in 
his proposal of a method for obtaining the mean density 
of the earth. He did not Live to put his method into 
practice; but this was done by Henry Cavendish, who 
made, by means of Michell’s apparatus, the celebrated 
determination that now goes by the name of Cavendish’s 
experiment [PhU. Tram., 1798). 

Michell’s other conri-ibutions to science are— “ Conjectures con- 
cerning the Cause and Observations upon the Phenomena of Earth- 

J uakes,” Phil. Trans., 1760; “Observations on the Comet of 
anuary 1760 at Cambridge,” Ih., 1760 ; “ A Recommendation of 
Hadley’s Quadrant for Surveying,” Ih., 1766 ; “ Proposal of a 
Method for measuring Degrees of Longitude upon Parallels of the 
Equator,” JA, 1766 ; “An Inquiry into the Probable Parallax and 
Magnitude of the Fixed Stars, Ib., 1767 ; “ On the Twinkling of 
the Fixed Stars,” ill., 1767 ; “On the Means of Discoveiing the 
Distance Magmtude, &o., of the Fixed Stars,” Ib., 178 A 

iHCHELOZZI, Michelozzo (13-91-1472?), was a 
Florentine by birth, the son of a taRor, and in early life a 
pupil of Donatello. He was a sculptor of some ability in 
marble, bronze, and silver. The statue of the young 
St John over the door of the Duomo at Florence, opposite 
the Baptistery, is by him ; and he also made the beautiful 
silver statuette of the Baptist on the altar-frontal of San 
Giovanni. Michelozzi’s great friend and patron was Cosimo 
I. dei Medici, whom he accompanied to Venice in 1433 • 
during his short exile. While at Venice, Michelozzi built 
the library of San Giorgio Maggiore, and designed other 
buildings there. The magnificent Palazzo dei Medici at 
Florence, built by Cosimo, was designed by him ; it is one 
of the noblest specimens of Italian 16th-century arcMtec- 
ture, in wMch the great taste and skill of the orcMtect has 
combined the delicate lightness of the earlier Italian Gothic 
with the massive stateMiess of the Classical style. With 
great engineering sMU Michelozzi shored up, and partly 
rebuilt, ^e Palazzo VeccMo, then in a ruinous condition, 
and added to it many important rooms and staircases. 

When, in 1437, through Cosimo’s liberality, the monastery 
of San Marco at Florence was handed over to the Dominicans 
of Fiesole, Michelozzi was employed to rebuild the domestic 
part and remodel the church. For Cosimo I. he designed 
numerous other buildings, mostly of great beauty and 
importance. Among these were a guest-house at Jerusalem, 
for the use of Florentine pilgrims, Cosimo’s summer villa 
at Careggi, and the strongly fortified palace of Cafagiuolo 
in MugeUo. For Giovanni dei Medici, Cosimo’s son, he 
built a very large and magnificent palace at Fiesole. In 
spite of Vasari’s statement that he died at the age of 
sixty-eighi^ he appears to have lived till 1472. He is 
buried in ^e monastery of San Marco, Florence. Though 
skilled both as a sculptor and engineer, his fame chiefly 
rests on his arcMtectural works, which claim for him a 
position of very Mgh honour even among the greatest names 
of the great 15th-centiiry Florentines. 

MICEDEGAH, one of the States of the American Union, Plate IT. 
situated in the region of the great lakes. It lies between 
41* 42' and 47“ 32' FT. lat., and 82“ 24' and 90“ 31' W. 
long., the centre of the State being 670 miles north of west 
from New York, the nearest point on the seaboard. The 
. area, is 68,916 square miles. The State consists of two 
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natural diYisions, known as tke Upper and the Lower 
Peninsula. The Upper or Uorthern Peninsula is bounded' 
on the U., E., and S. by Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
Michigan, and on the W. by the river St Mary and the 
State of ivisconain. The Lower Peninsula is bounded on 
the W., N., and E. by Lakes Michigan, Huron, St Clair, 
and Erie, and the St Clair and Detroit rivers, and on the 
S. by the States of Ohio and Indiana. The general contomr 
of the Lower Peninsula approaches that of a horse-shoe, 
with an average width of about 200 miles from east to 
west and a len^ of about 300 miles from north to south. 
Its surface gradually rises in gentle undulations from the 
surrounding lakes to an elevation of about 400 feet above 
Lake Huron, no point reaching an altitude of more than 
600 feet, ^e Upper Peninsula is much more rugged in 
contour and surface, at some points reaching an elevation 
of about 1100 feet. The territory was originally covered 
with forests, with only here and there a small open prairie. 
It abounds in fine inland lakes, with areas varying from 
a few acres to several miles. The rivers are not large 
enough to be navigable, but they afford ample water-power, 
and are particularly valuable for floating down the logs of 
the lumbering districts. The coast-line of the State is not 
less than about 1600 miles in length j and along the whole 
of this distance vessels of 2000 tons may pass without 
losing sight of land. 

Geological Formaiion . — The Lower Peninsula occupies 
the central part of a great basin, the borders of which 
extend to the east as far as London, Ontario, and to the 
west as far as Madison, Wisconsin. Within t^jiese limits 
the traveller starting in any direction from the centre of 
the State encounters successively the outcropping edges 
of older and older strata. The whole series has been 
likened to . a nest of wooden dishes ; it embraces not 
only the Laurentian and Huronian systems but also 
the numerous groups that go to make up the Silurian, 
the Devonian, the Carboniferous, and the Quaternary 
8;^tema. These several formations are covered almost 
universally with a drift of finely comminuted and triturated 
rock, borne thither by moving glaciers and floating- 
icebergs, or washed to its present position by currente 
of water, while the surface was still submerged. This 
loose material varies in tibickness, sometimes extending to 
a depth of 200 or 300 feet. WMe the lower formations 
contain almost inexhaustible deposits of copper, iron, 
gypsum, and salt, the surface soil is pre-eminently fertile, 
uniting all, the mineral constituents necessary for the most 
luxuriant growth of plants. There are lifted areas of 
li^t tod ^amnewbat sterile drift . soil ] but even these 
-havu/rimwn , themseLves under proper tfeatment to be 
cairible of ^eldu^ a rich vegetation. Eoi .the most 
',p^ the drift soil is -composed of a mixture of clay 
with sand and gravel. It is easily cultivated, is retentive 
of moisture, and is sufficiently porous to prevent the injury 
of crops by excessive rains. 

’ Climate and Natu/rcd Products , — ^The mean temperature 
of Lansing, the capital of the- State, as determined by 
pbseryetions extenffing through eighteen years, is ifi'*?! 

'or;fi^ut the same as riiat of Berlin, During the 
sunmaief ipen^ the mean, temperature is nearly the same as 
tlMit of Vie^ j in the yrin to it ^ nearly that of Stockholm, 
lie'janaual rainfall during the eighteen years previous to 
1882 was about M inches. This is very, evenly distributed 
throughout the yto, ihough ,a little more than half the 
amount falls in the five months frorn May to October. 
The average snowfall in the centre of ^e State, is about 4 
feet though it is seldom that mote 12 inches lie on the 
ground at any one time. The winter temperature is . much 
modifi^^ by .the open water of the at^went lakes. The, 
^eev^e .winds are . commonly from the west and north-west ; 
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but in sweeping across the open waters of Lake Michigan 
they are so far softened as to make the climate much 
milder than that found in the same latitude on the western 
side of the lake. This peculiarity is specially favourable to 
the growth of fruits. Peaches are grown successfully along 
the 45th parallel, and figs thrive in the open air in lat. 42^°. 
The modifying influence of the lake winds also gives great 
variety to the flora. The predominant woods are oak, maple, 
beech, elm, ash, cherry, hickory, walnut, basswood, and pine. 
All these grow luxuriantly in the vast forests of the State, 
and afford an abundant supply of the best timber. There are 
165 species of trees and shrubs iudigenous to Michigan; 
and the entire flora of the State irises a list of 1634 
species. 

Cereals and F't'uits . — The most important crop of Michigan 
is wheat, and the average yield per acre, as ^own by the 
latest census, is greater than that of any other State in the 
Union. The acres sown in 1879 were reported as 1,822,749, 
and the amount produced as 35,632,543 bushels. These 
figures show that Michigan is fourth in rank of the wheat- 
producing States, the number of bushels grown being 
exceeded by the crops of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. In 
1879 the yield in bushels of the other principal cereals is 
shown by the following figures : — Indian com, 32,461,452 ; 
oats, 18,190,793; barley, 1,204,316; rye, 294,918; buck- 
wheat, 413,062; clover seed, 313,063; pease, 538,332. 
The crop of potatoes in the same year was 8,025,475 
bushels, and the hay amounted to 1,051,116 tons. Of 
the fruits grown in the State apples are the most important, 
and these are believed to be linsiiqiaased in excellence in 
any country in the world. The sales in 1880 were 
4,834,936 bushels, a considerable quantity going to the 
markets of Europe. Next in importance is the peach crop, 
annually gathered from more than fifty of the counties of 
the State. In 1880 the peach orchards were reported os 
covering 12,908 acres, and the fruit sold as amounting to 
413,418 bushels. The long coast-line of Lake Miclugan 
affords easy access to market even. for the most perishable 
fruits. Besides the facilities thus afforded, the railroads 
that now thread the State, with an aggregate length in 
March 1882 of 4332 miles, affoi’d abtmdant means of 
rapid transportation. As the fruit belt extends from north 
to south more than 200 miles, the danger of disastrous 
competition in the markets is obviated by prolongation of ' 
the season of ripening. At the meeting of Ike State 
Horticultural Society held in 1881 it was reported that 
the average value of the peach crop per acre was above 
$125. The ten volumes of the Tramactions of the State 
Horticultural Society published since its organization in 
1870 show that the development of fruit culture within 
the last decade has been much more rapid than in any 
other State. 

Lumber . — ^The timber produce in Michigan is of superior 
quality, and the amount is so great that about two-thirds 
of the best lumber sold in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston go out from its mills. The logs are borne ^ong 
the lakes, rivers, and small watercourses to the booms of 
mills situated at convenient points, where the lumber is 
sawed and shipped for the different markets of the world. 
Of these manufacturing districts those known as the 
Saginaw, the Gtand River, and the Muskegon vaUeya are 
the most important. The Saginaw receives the waters of 
the Tittabawasse, the Cas^ the Elint, the Shiawasse, the 
Bad, the Pine, the ■ Chippewa, the Tobacco, and their 
numerous tributaries,, draining a vast region that stiU yields 
,an undiminished supply of pine. , The forests of the western 
parts of the State are easily accessible by the Grand River 
and its tributaries, while those , stiU fairer north find a 
.natural outlet through the numerous streams that flow into 
Lake Michiean. On the banks of these watercourses are 
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some of tlie largest and finest mills of the world. In 1854, 
when the first effort was made to collect statistics of this 
industry, it was foimd that there were only sixty-one mills 
in operation, and that the entire annual product was only 

108.000. 000 feet.* Eighteen years later,, in 1872, it was 
estimated that the annual product was not less than 
2,560,000 feet of oak, 12,700,000 of staves, 300,000,000 
lath, 400,000,000 shingles, and 2,500,000,000 of sawed 
pine. The number of saw-mills had already reached about 
1500, the number of persons employed 20,000, and the 
capital represented $25,000,000. In 1881 the manufacture 
of pine lumber amounted to 3,919,500,000 feet, the value 
of which exceeded $60,000,000. The ag^egate value of 
the forest products of the State was estimated in 1881 
to have reached more than $1,000,000,000. Forestry 
Bulletin, No. 6, issued December 1, 1881, estimated the 
amount of standing white pine of merchantable quality at 

35.000. 000.000 feet, and the amount of standing hard 
wood at 700,000,000 cords. Besides these amounts, the 
same authority estimates the amount of hemlock at 

7.000. 000.000 feet, with 7,000,000 cords of bark, and an 
aggregate of 70,000,000 of cedar and tamarack. It is 
probable that before many years the hard wood produced 
by the State will approach in value the figures representing 
the value of the pine now sent to the markets of the world. 
It is probable that l^Iichigan for many years to come will 
maintain its precedence as a lumber-producing State. 

Mimral Resources . — Of the mineral products of Michigan 
the most important is iron. As early as 1842 the report 
of the first State geologist, Dr Douglas Houghton, called 
attention to the presence of haematite ore, though for a 
considerable time after this it was not found in such 
quantities as to make it certain that mining could be made 
profitable. Before 1860, however, it became known that 
iron in the Upper Peninsula not only existed in vast 
quantities, but also that it was of superior quality. From 
that time iron-mines were rapidly developed, until in 
1881 they had come to exceed in value, though not in 
amount, even the products of Pennsylvania. In 1880 
the product was 1,834,712 tons, with a value at the mines 
of $6,034,648, as against the yield in Peimsylvania of 
2,185,675 tons, with a value of $6,617,079. The product 
of Michigan in 1882 wan 2,948,307. tons of ore^ with a 
market value of about $25,000,000. The Michigan 
minerals are of extraordinmy richness, — 62-9 per cent, 
being the average of the first-class ores, while the furnace 
boolm often show a much higher yield. 

Next in importance to the iron-mines are those of copper. 
These are also situated in the Nortliem Peninsula, in the 
mountain range of trappKin rocks which crown Uie point 
of land extending northwards into Lake Superior. Tliis 
secondary peninsula or cape, known as Keweenaw Point, 
rises to an average height of about 600 feet above the lake, 
the highest pinnacles reaching nearly double that altitude. 
This point contains what are believed to be the richest 
copper-mines ever discovered; the metal is not found as 
an ore, but as virgin copper almost chemically pure. It 
has only to be separated from its rocky matrix, when it is 
ready for the market. The largest of the copper-mines, 
that at Calumet, has built up an industry which employs 
2000 men, and its total product of refined copper in 1882 
was no less than 50,770,719 5>, or one-eighth of the 
annual production of copper in the world. In quality the 
copper of the Lake Superior district is such tlmt it com- 
mands the highest price at home and abroad. Its tenacity 
is remarkable, and therefore it is eagerly sought after for 
cartridges by all the great imlitaTy powers. In 1882 the 
copper-mines paid dividends amounting to $2,900,000, — 
making an aggregate of $28,248,000 since they ware 
opened. 
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Within a few years the salt-works of Michigan have also 
come to exceed those of any other State in the Union. 
The first well was sunk in 1859-60, but in 1882 the j)ro- 
duction was found to have exceeded that of the famous 
works in New York, and to have amounted in that year 
to no less than 3,204,921 barrels. The extraordinary 
development of this industry is due to several causes, A 
careful system of inspection by State authority has kept 
its salt unsurpassed in purity. The salt basin is not only 
accessible by navigable waters, so as to have the advantage 
of cheap transportation, but the wells are situated in the 
great lumber-producing districts, and the manufacture is 
thus carried on at very small expense, in connexion 
with the saw-mills. The power is furnished by the same 
engines, the exhausted steam is used for the evaporation 
of brine during the day, and during the night evapora- 
tion is still carried on by means of refuse wood and saw- 
dust, while the staves for barrels are made from rejected 
timber. By this system the best quality of salt is obtained 
at a minimum expense. The chief reservoir of salt is the 
series of sandstones and shales constituting the Waverly 
group. This salt-producing rock covers no less than about 
8000 square miles, and it is safe to presume that the supply 
is ineximustible. The average depth of the wells is about 
800 feet, but in some localities wells sunk to nearly 2000 
feet have been remunerative. Important salt-works have 
recently been developed in' the western part of the State. 

There are also certain other minerals of considerable 
importance. Deposits of gypsum, easily accessible, prac- 
tically inexhaustible in quantity, and superior in qu^ty, 
are found in several localities both in the eastern and in 
the western parts of the Lower Peninsula. In the outskirts 
of Grand Eaifids the deposit crops out at the surface, and at 
an average depth of from 40 to 70 feet extends over an 
area of 10 or 12 square miles. The rock is easily quai-ried, 
and is either ground for use as a fertilizer or calcined into 
plaster of Paris. The deposits of coal are supposed to 
cover about 8000 square miles, but as yet the product 
at any one point Im not been very considerable. .In 
quality the coal is highly bituminous, and is not sufficiently 
pure to be useful for smelting or for the manufacture of 
gas. For these reasons the stock of coal in the State is 
practically untouched. If future explorations and experi- 
ments should make th^e deposits available, a new era in 
the manufacture of iron will be the result. At present 
the coal for smelting the Lake Superior ores is brought 
chiefly from Ohio and Pennsylvania. Quarries of lime- 
stone and of sandstone have been opened in various parts 
of the State. The brown stone of the Upper Peninsula is 
of excellent quality, and is capable of receiving a high 
finish. The supply is inexhaustible, and the accessibility 
of the quarries by water gives promise of a thriving 
industry. The grindstones taken from the Huron county 
quarries are of superior quality, and the slates found in 
unlimited quantities on the shores of the Huron Bay are 
unsurpassed in point of duxabiliiy and colour. Clays and 
sands of commercial value are found in great abundance. 
Though the manufacture of gloss is yet in its infancy, 
sands in large quantities have been discovered in Monroe 
couniy suitable for the manufacture of plate glass of excel- 
lent quality. Brick and tile clays are found in all parts of 
the State. Though native silver has been found in small 
quantities in the Upper Peninsula, the systematic mining 
of this metal has not yet been carried on with successful 
results. The Report of the commissioner of mineral 
statistics for 1882 shows that, except as to coal, Michigan 
is the foremost of all the States in m i n eral wealth. 

Fisheries . — ^The geographical positdon of Michigan atplaiaa the 
fact that its fcesh-water fisheries are the most productive in tlio 
United States. The most important varieties of fish are lake-trout. 
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stuTgeoD, bass, pickerel, herring, brook-trout, grayling, and wLite- 
fijsh. General laws for the protection of fish, have ueen passed; and 
a fish commission has been maintained for some j^eara for the 
purpose of propagating the best varieties and planting them in 
waters adapted to their natural development. Up to the close of 
1880 the commisaionei-s bad planted about 80,000,000 young white- 
fish, 1,000,000 silver eels, 1,000,000 lake-trout, 2,000,000 salmon, 
and 500,000 brook-trout, besides smaller numbei’S of shad, OTayling, 
pike, and bass. Excellent results have followed, especially in the 
multiplication of white-fish, salmon, and eels. In 1879 the total 
“take" was 24,018,100 ft, of which 12,902,250 Ib were wliite-fish, 
the most valuable lake-fish known to epicures and to commerce. 
During winter large quantities preserved by freezing ara taken to 
Eastern markets, where they are readily sold at a high pidce. 

EducatioTMl Institutions. — As early as 1786 tlie law of congress 
which provided for the sale of lands north of the Ohio river reserved 
for the support of public schools "section 16” of each township. 
This fundamental law devoted to educational purposes one-thirty- 
sixth of all the lands of that vast domain known as the norm- 
western territory. The “ordinance of 1787,” by which this 
territory was organized, farther provided that “sehoola and ihe 
means of education shall for ever be encouraged.” In 1826 this 
congressional action was supplemented by a grant to Michigan of 
two townships of land for the Wuding and support of a university. 
When Michigan became a State in 1887, its educational policy took 
definite form. The constitution provided, not only that the grant 
of "section 18” should be devoted exclusively to the support of 
schools of the primary grade, but also that the State and not each 
township should be tiie custodian of the lands so appropriated. 
The constitution expressly provided that the proeeeos from the 
sale of “school lands ” should be held by the State as a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which should be annually applied to the sup- 
port of primary sehoola The lands devoted to school purposes in 
ifichigan under these provisions amounted to 1,077,209 acres, of 
which, in September 1881, 676,000 acres had been sold. On the 
sum realized by these saJesj $3,096,679, the State pays interest at 
7 per cent., and the resulting income, amounting to $216i646, is 
annually distributed to the schools. This source is supplemented 
from local taxes, so that in 1881 the total sum realmea from all 
sources for the primary schools was $3,644,778. 

The schools organized under State law are known aa graded and 
ungraded. In. the small districts where the schools ore under the 
charge of but one or two teachers, grading is impracticable. Of 
unmded districts there were in 1881 6120, attended by 218,670 
children, while the graded schools were 404 in number, with an 
attendance of 162,048. i The school census includes all children 
between the ages of five and twenty, amounting in 1881 to 518,817| of 
whom there was an average attendance of 891,401. To all children 
of school age the public schools are free, though a fee may be re- 
quired for advanced studies in the high schools. The immediate 
^ministratiou of the schools is entrusted to school officers elected 
annually by the tax-payers of tie individual districts. The State 
constitution tequixes that a free school shall be in session at least 
three months of every year in each district. In districts of more 
than 30 and less than 800 children, the law requires at least five 
months of school ; while in districts of more than 800 children, 

, the session must be not less than nine months in length. In the 
graded schools the division is into primary sehoola, grammar schools, 
and ,l^h schools, each of these divisions retadniog the scholar 
ordihamy four years. At the end of the course the student is ready 
for the^uniVeraa^, to which, under certain restrictions provided by 
the uniretrity itself, he is admitted on diploma from the high, 
school. The university of Michigan, situated at Ann Arbor, was 
fist opened for instruction in 1841, . It now (1888) consists of the 
deportinent of . literature, science, and the arts, the department 
of medicine, the department of law, 'the college of homoeopathic 
medicine, the school of pharmacy, tho college of dental surgery, 
and the school of political science. Connected with the medical 
dmartments arc the State hospitals. In 1881-82 there were 86 
officers of instruction and 1634 stadentk The total income for the 
year 1879-80 from Federal grant. State grants, and fees was 
$231,339. The general control of the university is placed in the 
hands of eight regents elected by popular sufiEi^ at the biennial 
spring S.ections, two regents beiug chosen af each election. The 
normal school, situated at Ypsilanti, and generously supported by 
the State, may be said to complete the school system. 

<Jha,TitabU md Sx^wmaiory InstitmUona . — ^A school for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, instituted undet an Act passed in 1848, is situated 
at Flint, about, 60 miles north-wert.of Detroit ; in February 1882 it 
had 249 pupils. In 1879 ,a distinct school for the training of the 
blind WM established at Lansing. The “ State public school for 
dependent and neglected children" is devoted, to the systematic 
^noation of such children as otherwise would have to be maintained 
in the Coun^ poorhouses. The pupils are divided into " famili tM** 
of about thirty each^ and are cared for in separate cottages, eaxib. 
cottage . being imder the chaiM of a "cottage manager.” The 
B$hom receives dependent childrtn of sound hetdth, and free from 
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contagious disease ; and it is made the duty of the officers having 
charge of the poor to send all such childi'en between the ages of 
three and twelve to it This institution, the pioneer of its kind, 
and one of the most useful of charitable schools, is situated at Cold- 
water, 132 miles south-west of Detroit. In Februaiy 1882 tboro 
vrere 320 children aud 21 officera and teachers. The “ Reform 
School" at Lansing is designed to reclaim juvenile offenders who 
have been convicted of some offence. A form of 224 acres connected 
with the school is, in considerable part, tilled by the boys. The 
number of inmates in February of 1882 was 325. A similar school 
at Adiian has recently been instituted for girls. There are State 
asylums for the insane at Kalamazoo (716 patients) and Pontiac 
(499 patients). _ The legislature of 1881 provided for tho establisli- 
ment of on additional asylum in one of the northern counties of tho 
Lower Peninsula, 

Popttlation . — In 1887 the State had 174,647 inhabitants. The 
numbers according to the different census returns from 1840 are 
given in the following table : — 


Census. 

Total. 

Holes. 

Femnlts. 

Density per 
Square UUe. 

1840 

212,287 

118,788 

98,479 

8-77 

1850 1 

8»7,e64 

209,897 

187,767 

7*0/ 

laco 1 

740,113 

894,804 

854,419 

12*11 

1870 1 

1,184,059 

817,745 

688,814 

20*01 

1880 

1,(588,987 

882,878 

774,269 

27*80 


At the last census 388, 608 of the inhabitants were of foreign birth, 
97,346 being natives of the United Kingdom, 89,085 Germans, and 
16,445 Scandinavians. In point of population the State, which 
was twenty-third in 1840, now stands ninth in the Union. 

The following are tie principal cities in the State, with popu- 
lation at the census of 1880 Detroit, 116,840 ; Grand Rapids City, 
82,016; Bay City, 20,698; East Saginaw City, 19,016; Jackson 
City, 16,105; Muskegon City, 11,262 ; Saginaw City, 10,626 ; Port 
Huron, 8883 ; Flint City, 8410 ; Lansing (the State capital), 
8819; Ann Arbor, 8061; Adrian City, 7849 ; Battle Creek, 7068; 
Manistee, 6930 ; West Bay City, 6397 ; Alpena City, 6168 ; 
Isimeming, 6089. 

Miatory and CfovermieTit.—'Ih.^ State of Michigan is part of tlio 
'territory that was first settled by the French, and until the fall of 
Canada into the hands of the British after the middle of the 18th 
centuiy was under the government of New France. The territory 
-was explored by Jesuit missionaries in the l7th century ; buti 
althou^ it was known at an early period that the lon^ were 
of exceptional excellence, very little progress was made in devedop- 
ing the resources of the territory until after the completion of 
the first half-century of -the American Union. Q’he surveyors 
employed by 'the general government to inspect the lands and 
r^rt as to their fitness for settlement by the soldiers of the war 
of 1812 appear to have derived their impressions almost exclusively 
from the low lands in the south-easteni corner of the territory. The 
rwort, accordingly, was not favouinble ; and consequently the tide 
of immigration that had already begun to set in flowed steadily 
past Mi^i^u into 'the territories farther west. It was largely for 
this reason that the early development of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin was somewhat more rapid than that of Michigan. 
But gradually the false impi-essions concerning tlie soil and climate 
were di^elled ; and within the past few years the increase of the 
population and the growth of "wealtli have been very rapid. 
In 1851 the valuation of the State for purposee of taxation (which 
excludes much, val'uable property) was $30,970,270 ; in 1861, 
$172,066,808; in 1871, $680,000,000 ; at 1881, $810,000,000. 
The State constitution, adopted in 1837 at the time of admission 
to the Union, has been modified in some minor particulars ; but in 
most respects it remains unchanged. The goveraor is elected for 
two yeai-s, with no restriction as to re-election. The legislature 
meets biennially in the first week of January, and usually continues 
in session till May. Tlie supreme court consists of four judges 
chosen by popular vote for terms of eight years, one being elected 
every second year. Judges have been so frequently re-elected that 
the office maybe said to be practically a permanent one, ■\rith a 
provision for termination in case of need. The State is divided into 
•twenty-two judicial disfericts, in each of which a circuit court sits for 
the trial of causes of original jurisdiction, and of causes appealed 
from the justice courts. The judges of the circuit courts ai'e also 
elected by popular sufiDrage, On political questions voting is open 
to "all natu^ized citizens of the male aes more than twenty-one 
ye^ of age unless prevented by some natural disqualification. At 
school meetings tho right of suffrage is extended so as to include 
tax-payers of either sex. 

Awiftorttfrt.— Frederick jrorley, McAfgan and its JJe<o«m»,,cooipUed under 
autsority of tbe State, 8d ed., Detroit, 188i; Walling's Atlas of mthigan^ 
uith an Accotmt of th» Topography, Climate, and Otology of the Stats, tT Alex. 
Winchell, IiL,D.; James V. Ctunpbell, Outlina of the Political Ristory of 
i£issMgan% Reports of the Secretary of the SteUe Pomolo^al Society ^Michigan 
fromVSIl <ol880 ; Report <fthe Commissioner of Bd«caUonf<»''iSS()\ JfOrty-Afth 
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Armual Report of ih-: Superintendent of Public Jnstruetion of the State of Michigan 
for the year 1881 ; Riports of the Geological Survey of the State of Michigan, 
1869-8^ 4vol3. : Special Report of CommUtioner of Mineral StatUtica, March 
1888 ; Forutry Suiletina for 1881. {C. K. A.) 

MICHIGAN, Lake. See St Laweence. 

MICHIGAN CITY, a town of tlie United States, in 
Laporte county, Indiana, on the south-east shore of Lake 
Michigan, 40 miles east-south-east of Chicago. As a 
lake-port and a junction for several railroads, it is a 
place of considerable prosperity. It is the largest lumber- 
market in the State, and one of the largest in the west, 
and has numerous manufacturing establishments. The 
northern State prison (with 577 convicts at the dose of 
1880) is one of the principal buildings. The population 
increased from 3986 in 1870 to over 10,000 in 1883. 

MICHMASH D???), the scene of one of the 

most striking episodes in Old Testament history (1 Sam. 
xiv., comp. vol. zii. p. 403), was a place in Beiyamm, 
about 9 Roman miles north of Jerusalem (Onom., ed. Lag., 
p. 280). Though it did not rank os a city (Josh, xviii. 
21 sq.)y Michmash was recolonized after the e:^6 (Neh. xL 
31), and, favoured by the possession of excellent wheat- 
land (Mishna, Men. viLi. 1), was still a very large village 
in the time of Eusebius. The modem MakhmAs 
is quite a small place. 

The historical interest of Michmash is connected with the 
. strategical importance of the position, commanding the north side 
of the Pass or Michmash, which made it the headquarters of the 
Philiatines and the centre of their forays in their attempt to quell 
the first rising under Saul, as it was also at a later date the head- j 
quarters of Jonatlian tlie Haamonaean (1 Mac. i.v. 73). From , 
Jerusalem to Mount Ephraim there are two main routes. The pre- | 
sent caravan road keeps the high ground to the west near the water- 
shed, and avoids the Pass of Michmash altogether. But another 
route, the importance of which in antiquity may be judged of from 
Isa. z. 28 sq. ,led southwards from Ai over an undulating plateau to 
Michmash. Thus far the road is ea®y, but at Michmash it descends 
into a very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed before 
reascendiug to Geba.^ At the bottom of the valley is the Pass of 
Michmash, a noble gorge with precipitous craggy sides. On the 
north the crag is crowned by a sort of plateau sloping backwards 
into a round-topped hill. This little plateau, about a mile east of 
the present village of Makhmda, seems to have been the post of 
the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the insurrection, yet 
possessing unusually good communication with their establishments 
on Mount Ephraim by way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time 
commanding the routes leading down to the Jordan from Ai and 
from Michmash itself. 

MIOKIEWICZ, Adam (1798-1855), PoHsb poet, was 
bom in 1798, near Nowogrodek, in the present government 
of Minsk) where his father, who belonged to the schladhta 
or lesser nobility, had. a small property. The poet was 
educated at the university of 'Vilnaj but, becoming 
involved in some political troubles there, he was forced 
to terminate his studies abruptly, and was ordered to live 
for a time in Russia, He had already published two small 
volumes of miscellaneous poetry at Yilna, which had been 
favourably -received by the Slavonic public, and on his 
arrival at St Petersburg he found himself admitted to the 
leading literary circles, where he was a great favourite both 
from Ms agreeable manners and his extraordinary talent 
of improvisation. In 1826 he visited the Crimea, which 
inspired a collection of sonnets iu which we may admire 
bom the elegance of the rhythm and the ridi Oriental 
colouring. The most beautiful are The Sftorm, Bakchi- 
and Qrme of the ComOess Fotocka. 

In 1828 appeared his Konrad Wallenrod, a narrative 
poem describing the battles of knights of the Teutonic 
order with the heathen Lithuanians. Here, under a thin 
veil, Midriewicz represented the sanguinary passages of 
arms and burning hatred which had cktracterized the long 
fends of the Russians and Poles. The objects of the poem, 
although evident to many, escaped the Russian censors, 

^ So Isa. z. 28 describes tbe iuvadefr as leaving bis heavy baj^age 
at Michmash before pushing on through the pass. 
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and it was sufiered to appear, although the very motto, 
taken from Machiavelli, was significant ; “ Dovete adunque 
sapere come sono duo generazioni da combattere . . . 
bisogna essere volpe e leone.” After a five years’ exile in 
Russia the poet obtained leave to travel j he had secretly 
made up bis mind never to return to that country or Poland 
so long as it remained under the government of the 
Muscovites. "Wending his way to "Weimar, he there made 
the acquaintance of Goethe, who received Mm cordially, 
and, pursuing his journey through Germany, he entered 
Italy by the Splugen, visited Milan, Venice, and Florence, 
and finally took up his abode at Rome. There be wrote 
the third part of his poem JDziady, the subject of wMch is 
the religious commemoration of their ancestors practised 
among Slavonic nations, and Pan Tadeusz^ his longest 
poem, by many considered his masterpiece. A graphic 
picture is drawn of Lithuania on the eve of Napoleon’s 
expedition to Russia in 1812. In 1832 Mickiewicz left 
Rome for Paris, where his life was for some time spent 
in poverty and unhappiness. He had married a Polish 
lady, Selina Szymanowska, who became insane. In 1840 
he was appointed to the newly founded chair of Slavonic 
languages and literature in the College de Prance, a post 
which he was especially qualified to fill, as he was now 
the chief representative of Slavonic hteratnre, Ponshkin 
having died in 1837. He was, however, only destined to 
hold it for a little more than three years, his last lecture 
having been given on the 28th of May 1844. His mind 
had become more and more disordered under the influence 
of religious mysticism. His lectures became a medley of 
religion and politics, and thus brought him under the censure 
of the Government. A selection of them has been published 
in four volumes. They contain some good sound criticism, 
but the philological part is very defective, for Mickiewicz 
was no scholar, and he is obviously only well acquainted 
with two of the literatures, viz,, Polish and Russian, the 
latter only till the year 1830. A very sad picture of the 
. declining days of Mickiewicz is given in the memoirs of 
Herzen, At a comparatively early period the unfortunate 
poet exMbited all the signs of premature old age ; poverty, 
despair, and domestic affliction had wrought their work 
upon him. In 1849 he founded a French newspaper. 
La Tribune des Peuples, but it only existed a year. The 
restoration of -fche French empire seemed to kindle his 
hopes afresh ; his last composition is said to have been a 
Latin ode in honour of Napoleon m. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean War he was sent to Constantinople to assist 
in raising a regiment of Poles to take service against the 
Russians. He died suddenly there in 1855, and bis body 
was removed to France and buried at Montmorency. 

Mickiewicz ia held to have been the greatest Slavonic poet, with 
the exception of Poushkin. Unfortunately in other parts of Europe 
he is "but little kuown; he writea in a very difiS-Cult language, and 
one which it is not the fashion to learn- There were both. ;patho8 
and irony in the expression used by a Polish lady to a foreigner, 
“ Nous avons notre Mickiewicz k nous.” He is one of the best pro- 
ducts of the so-called romantic school The Poles had long 
groaned under the yoke of the classicists, and the country was fnll 
of legends and picturesque stories which only awaited the eoming 

S et to put them into shape. Hence the gi’eat popularity among 
% countrymen of his ballads, each of them heing connected with 
some national "tradition. Besides Konrad WaUenrod and Pan 
TadeuaZf attention may he called to the poem Orazyna, which 
describes the adventures of a Lithuanian chieftainess against the 
Teutonic knights. It is said by Ostrowski to have inspired the 
brave Emilia Plater, -who was the heroine of the rebellion of 1880, 
and after having fought in the ranks of the insurgents, found a 
grave in the forests of Lithuania. A fine vigorous Oriental mece is 
Farys. "Very good too are the odes to Youth and to the his- 
torian Lelewel ; the former did much to stimulate the efforts of the 
Poles to shake oif their Russian conquerors. It is enot^ to say 
of Mickie-wicz that he has obtained the proud position of thereOTe- 
sentative poet of his country ; her customs, her superstitions, her 
history, her struggles are reflected in his w orks, 

XVX 31 
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MICKLE, William Jnuirs (1734-1788), son of tie 
minister of Langholm, Dumfriesshire, holds a respectable 
place among the imitative minor poets of the 18th century. 
He "Wrote a poem on Kwtdedge — carefully versified, 
pointing a moral on the vanity of intellectual pride — 
at the age of eighteen, entered into business as a brewer 
at his father’s request and against his 0 "wn inclinations, 
soon became bankrupt, "went to London on outlook for 
work as a man of letters, solicited patronage in vain, 
earned a living hardly by writing for magazines, made 
some impression in 1765 by “a poem in the manner of 
Spenser ” called the Coneubme (afterwards Syr Martyn), 
■was appointed corrector to the Clarendon Press, and finally 
took a place among the leading poets of that very barren 
time by a translation of the Ludad of Camoens into heroic 
couplets (specimen published 1771, whole work 1775). 
So great was the repute of the work that when Mickle — 
appointed secretary to Commodore Johnstone — visited 
Lisbon in 1779 the king of Portugal gave him a public 
reception. As a translator of Camoens Mickle has been 
superseded, but he aimed, not at close rendering of the 
original, but at making a poem which should be worthy of 
a permanent place in English Literature. This ambition 
he was not capable of fulfilling, though he had great 
fluency and vigour. • It may be doubted whether the 
fashionable forms which he imitated were the best suited 
to his natural gifts. He shows delight in lively action, a 
sense of dramatic effect, and, in the Coruyubine, the sub- 
stance of which might have been conceived by Crabbe, 
considerable fulness of detail in coarse realistic painting. 
Certainly, if the Scottish poem Tfure 'a nae luck aboot the 
Mm was Mickle’s, he mistook his medium. Scott read 
apd admired Mickle’s, poems , in his youth,' and, besides 
KemlM(yrOi, on the ballad of Cumnor JS^l, was a 
good infl.u6nc6d by him in style. Mickle’s prose is 
lively and vigorous. 

-MLOROMD^ER, an instrument generally applied to 
telescopes and microscopes for measuring small angular 
distances with the former or the dimensions of small 
objects with the latter.- 

Before the invention of the telescope the accuracy of 
astionomical observations was necessarily limited by the 
an^e that could be distinguished by the naked eye. The 
angle between two objects, such as stars or the opposite 
limbs of the sun, was measured by directing an arm 
famished with fine “sights ” (in the sense of the “sights ” 

. fif a rifle) first upon one of the objects and then upon the 
^or by' employing an instrument having two arms 
ftjjhiished with a pair of sights, and directing one 
pair of sights upon pne .object and the second pair upon 
the other. The angle through which the arm was, movedi 
or, in the latter case, the angle between the two arms, was 
re«wl off upon a finely graduated arc. 'With such means uo 
very high accuracy was possible. Archimedes concluded 
from his measurements that the sun’s diameter was greater 
tl^ 27' and less than 32'; and even lycho Brahe was so 
j^ded by his measures of the apparent diameters of the 
jmd-moou'ab to conclude that a total eclipse of the sun 
.|vfe|fri4^stibl6,i Maestlin in 1679 determined, the relative 
;p6^^b|S'cS^deven stars in the Pleiades {Eiatoria Goslestia 
Aiigsbufg, 1666), and "Winuecke has shown 
Efdtea jft. Ai S.^ voL^ xxjdx. p. 146) that the 
probtiole of thaw .measures' amounted to. about 
' +' 2 -^ , , 


^ Grant, Eijatky A.sirmmy, p: 449. 

* Tl^ is an astobiBhing acouraoy whCn the difficulty of the. ohjects 
i» oonsideredL P'ew persons cah see "Mth the naked eye— -much' less 
tteamre— more than Six stars of the.Plaiadas, althbu^ all liie stars' 
measnred hy Maestlia have been seen with thh naked eye hy‘a few 
#dlvj'dnals of exceptional powers of eye-sight. 


The invention of the telescope at once extended the 
possibilities of accumcy in astronomical measurements. 

The planets were shown to have visible disks, and to be 
attended by satellites whose distance and position angle 
relative to the planet it was desirable to measure. It 
became, in fact, essential to invent a “ ihicrometer ” for 
measuring the small angles which were thus for the first 
time rendered sensible. There is now no doubt that 
William Gascoigne, a young gentleman of Yorkshire, was 
the fijrat inventor of the micrometer. Crabtree, a friend of 
his, taking a journey to Yorkshire in 1639 to see Gascoigne, 
writes thus to his friend Horrocks. “ The first thing Mr 
Gascoigne showed me was a large telescope amplified and 
adorned with inventions of his own, whereby he can take 
the diameters of the sun and moon, or any small Mgle in 
the heavens or upon the earth, most exactly through the 
glass, to a second,” The micrometer so mentioned fell 
into the possession of Mr Richard To"wnley of Lancashire, 
who exhibited it at the meeting of the Royal Society held 
on the 25th July 1667. 

The principle of Gascoigne’s micrometer is that two Gas- 
pointers, ha"ving parallel ^ges at right angles to the coigue’s 
measuring screw, are moved in opposite directions sym- 
metrically with and at right angles to the axis of the™®^®^' 
telescope. The micrometer is at zero when the two edges 
are brought exactly together. The edges are then separated 
till they are tangent to the opposite limbs of the disk of 
the planet to be measured, or till they respectively bisect 
I two stars, the angle between which is to be determined. 

The symmetricaJ. separation of ' the edges is produced and 
measured by a single screw; the , fractions of a revolution 
of the screw are obtained by an index attached to one end 
of the scre'w, reading on' a dial divided into 100 equal 
parts. The whole amugement is elegant and ingenious, 

A steel cyEnder (about the thickness of a goose-quill), 
which forms the micrometer screw, has two threads cut 
upou it, one-half being cut "with a thread double tiie pitch 
of the other. This screw is mounted on an oblong box 
which carries one of the measuring edges ; the other edge 
is moved by the coarser part of the screw relatively to the 
edge attached to the box, whUst the box itself is moved 
relatively to the axis of the telescope by the finer screw. 

This produces an opening and closing of the edges 
symmetrically with respect to the telescope, axis. Flam- 
steed, in the first volume of the Histona, Codestia^ has 
inserted a series of measurements made by Gascoigne 
extending from 1638 to 1643. These include the mutual 
distances of some of the stars in the Pleiades, a few observa- 
tions of the apparent diameter of the sun, others of the 
distance of the moon from neighbouring stars, and a great 
number of measurements Of the diameter of the moon. Dr 
Bevis {PhU. Trans., 1773, p. 190) also gives results of 
measurements by Gascoigne of the diameters of the moon, 

Jupiter, Mars, and Venus with his micrometer. 

Delambre gives^ the foUo'wing comparison between the re- 
sults of Gascoigne’s measurements of the sun’s semi-diameter 
and the computed results from modem determinations : — 


' Gascolpe. Conn, d. Temps, 

October 26 (o.s.) 16' 11" or 10" 16' 10"’0 

„ 81 „ ............ 16' 11" 16' ll"-4 

December 2 16' 24" 16' 18"*8 


Qascb^e, from his observations, deduces Ihe greatest 
•variation of tile apparent diameter of the sun to be 36"; 
according to the Corumiaaance dea Temps it amounts to 
32"'3.» These results prove the enormous advance attained 
in accui^y by Gascoigne, and his indisputable title to the 
credit of- inventing the micrometer. 

Huygens, in his Systma SaMrtikm (1659), describes 
a .noicronaeter with which he determined the apparent 


* Delambre, Eist. AaU UodefvA, vol. fi. p. 690i 
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diameters of the principal planets, He inserted a slip 
of metalj of variable breadth, at the focus of the tele- 
scope, and observed at what part it exactly covered the 
object under examination ; knowing the focal length of the 
telescope and the width of the slip at the point observed, 
he thence deduced the apparent angular breadth of the 
obj ect. The Marquis Malvasia in his BphMtrides (Bologna, 
1662) describes a micrometer of his own invention. At 
the focus of his telescope he placed fine silver wires at right 
angles to each other, which, by their intersection, formed 
a network of small squares. The mutual distances 
of the intersecting wires he determined by counting, with 
the aid of a pendulum clock, the number of seconds 
required by an equatorial star to pass from web to web, 
wMle the telescope was adjusted so that the star ran parallel 
to the wires at right angles to those under investigation.^ 
In thei%i7. Trans., 1667, No. 21, p. 373, Auzout gives 
the results of some measures of the diameter of the sun 
and moon made by himself, and this communication led to 
the letters of Mr Townley and Dr Bevis above referred to. 
The micrometer of Auzout and Picard was provided with 
silk fi,bres or silver wires instead of the edges of Gascoigne, 
but one of the silk fibres remained fixed while the otiier 
was moved by a screw. It is beyond doubt that Huygens 
independently discovered that an object placed in the 
common focus of the two lenses of a Kepler telescope 
appears as distinct and well-defined as the image of a 
distant body ; and the micrometers of Malvasia, Auzout, 
and Picard are the natural developments of this discovery. 
Gascoi^e was killed at the battle of Marston Moor on 
the 2d July 1644, in the twenty-fourth year of his ag^ and 
his untimely death was doubtless the cause that delayed 
the publication of a discovery which anticipated, by twenty 
years, the combined work of Huygens, MaLvaison, Auzout, 
and Picard in the same direction. 

^ider As the powers of the telescope were gradually developed, 
webs, it was found that the finest hairs or filaments of silk, or 
the thinnest silver wires that could be drawn, were much 
too thick for the refined ^purposes of the astronomer, as 
they entirely obliterated the image of a star in the more 
powerful telescopes. To obviate this difliculty Professor 
Felice Fontana of Florence {Saggio del real gaUnetto di fiska 
€ di storm naturale, 1755) first proposed the use of spider 
webs in micrometers,® but it was not till the attention of 
Troughton had been directed to the subject by Rittenhouse 
that the idea was carried into practice.® In 1 81 3 Wollaston 
proposed fine platinum wires, prepared by surrounding a 
platinum wire with a cylinder of silver, and drawing out 
the cylinder with its platinum axis into a fine wire.'* The 
surrounding silver was then dissolved by nitric acid, and 
a platinum wire of extreme fineness remained. But 
experience soon proved the superiority of the spider web ; 
its perfection of shape, its lightness and elasticity, have 
led to its universal adoption. 

Beyond the introduction of the spider line it is unneces- 
sary to mention the various steps by which the Gascoigne 
micrometer assumed the modern forms now in use, or to 
describe in detail the suggestions of Hooke,® Wren, 
Smeaton, Cassini, Bradley, Maskelyne, Herschel, Arago, 

MSm. Aaad. des Sciences, 1717, p, 78 sq. 

2 In 1782 (PM. 2Vaiw., vol. kxit p. 163) Sir W. Herschel 
writeis : — “ I have in. vain attempted to find lines snffloiently thin to 
extend them across the centres of the .stars, so that their 'tMckness 
might he neglected," -It is a matter of regret that Fontana’s sugges- 
tion was nnknown to him. . ^ 

* Qnekett in his TreaMse on the Microscope ascribes to Bamsden the 
practical introduction of the spider web in micrometers. The evidence 
appears to he in favour of Trdnghian, 

* PML Trans., ISIS, pp. 114-116. 

5 Dr Hooke made the important improvement on Gascoigne’s 
micrometer of Bubstitating parallel hairs for the parallel edges of its 
ori^td consthiction (Hooke’s PosiSmvm Worlts, p. 497). 
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Pearson, Bessel, Struve, Dawes, die,, or the successive 
productions of the great artists Ramsden, Trou^ton, 
Fraunhofer, Ertel, Simms, Cooke, Grubb, Clarke, and 
Repsold, It will be sufiScient to describe those forms with 
which the most important work has been done, or which 
have survived the tests of time and experience. 

Before astronomical telescopes were mounted parallactically, the Position 
measurement of position an^es was seldom attempted. Indeed, angles, 
in those days, the difficulties attached to such measures, and to the 
measurement of distances with the filar micrometer, were exceed- 
ingly great, and must have taxed to the utmost the skill and patience 
of the observer. For, on account of the diurnal motion, the direc- 
tion of the axis of the telesco^jo when directed to a star is always 
channng, so tliat, to follow a star with an altazimuth mounting, 
the observer requires to move continuously the two handles which 
give slow motion in altitude and azimuth. 

Sir William Herschel was the first astronomer who measured Hersohel’s 
position angles ; the instrument he employed is described in PMl. instra- 
Trans., 1781, vol, Ixxi p, 600, It was used by him in his earliest nient. 
observations of double stars (1779-83); but, even in his matchless 
hands, the measurements were comparatively crude, because of the 
difficulties he had to encounter from the want of a parallactic mount- 
ing. In the case of close double stars he estimated the distance in 
terms of the disk of the components. For the measurement of wider 
stars he invented his lamp-micrometer, in which the components 
of a double star observed with the right eye were made to coincide 
with two lucid points placed 10 feet from tholeft eye. The distance 
of the lucid points was the tangent of the magnified angles sub- 
tended by the stars to a radius of 10 feet. This angle, therefore, 
divided by the magnifying power of the telescope gives the real 
angular distance of the centres of a double star. With a power of 
460 the scale was a quarter of an inch for every second. 

The Modem Filar Mieromder. 

When equatorial mountings for telescopes became more general, 
no filar micrometer was considered complete which was not fitted 
with a position drole.® The use of the spider line or filar 
micrometer became universal ; the methods of illumination were 
improved ; and micrometers with screws of previously unheard-of 
fineness and accuracy were produced. These facilities, coupled 
with the wide and fascinating field of research opened up by Sir 
William Herschel’s discovery ofthe binary character of double stars, 
gave an impulse to micrometrio research which has continued 
unabated to the present time. A still further facility was given to 
the use of the filar micrometer by the introduction or clock* 
work, which caused the telescope automatically to follow the diurnal 
motion of a star, and left the observer's hands entirely at liberty.^ 

The modem filar micrometer has now assumed forms of five types. OlassiflcE- 

Type A . — ^Micrometers in which there are two webs, each mov- tion of 
able by a fine screwwith a divided bead. This is the usual English micro- 
form of filar micrometer. meters. 

Type A.— Micrometers in which one web is, movable by means 
of a fine screw with a divided bead, and the other by a^ screw 
without a divided head. The latter screw, in ordinary use, is only 
employed to change the coincidence-reading of the two webs, for 
eliminating the errors of the micrometer screw. This is the ordi- 
nary German form of micrometer as originally made by Fraunhofer 
and since by Merz, and employed by the Straves and other principal 
Continental astronomers (down to the present d^. 

Type (7.— A similar form of micrometer to B, except that the 
coincidence-point cannot be changed,— there being no second screw 
to alter the position of the fixed web. 

Type D.—k micrometer somewhat similar in general construction 
to form B, except that, in addition to means of changing the zero 
point, there is a screw head by which a fine movement can be given 
to the whole micrometer box, in the direction of the axis of the 
micrometer screw. This is the modern form of micrometer as con- 
structed by Repsold. 

Type S'.— Micrometers fitted with two eye-pieces foi’ measuring 
ar^es huger than the field of view of an ordinary eye-piece. 

TTie micrometer of type A is due to Troughton ; it is represented Trongh- 
in figs. 1, 2, 8, Fig. 1 is a horizontal section in the direction of ton’s filar 
the axis of the telescope. The eye-piece ab consists of two piano- micro- 
convex lenses a, b, of nearly the same focal length, and with the two meter. 

« Herschel and South {Phil. Trans., 1824, part iiL p. 10) claim 
that the micrometer by Troughton, fitted to their fi-feet equatorial 
telescope, is the first position micrometer constructed capable of 
measuring position angles to 1' of arc. 

So far as we' can ascertain, the first telescope of large size driven 
by clockwork was the 9-inoh equatorial made for Struve at Doipat by 
Fraunhofer ; it was completed in 1826. The original idea appears 
to he due to Passement {Mim. Acad., Paris, 1746). In 1767 he pre- 
sented a telescope to the king, so aoenrately driven by olockworis: that 
it would follow a star all nightlong. 
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convex sides facing each, otliep, Tliej’’ are placed at a distance apart 
less than the focal length of a, so that the wires of the micrometer, 
which must be distinctly seen, are beyond The eye-piece slides 
into the tube cd, which screws into the brass ring through 
two openings in which the oblong frame, containing the micrometer 
slides, passes. These slides are shown in fig. 2, and consist of 
brass forks 7c and I, into which the ends of the screws o and^ are 
rigidly fitted. The slides are accurately fitted so as to have no 
sensible lateral shake, but yet so as to move easily in the direction 
of the greatest length of the micrometer box. _ Motion is communi- 
cated to the forks by female screws tapped in the heads m and n 



acting on the screws o and respectively. Two pins q, r, with 
spiral springs coiled round them, pass loosely through holes in the 
forks Z, and keep the bearings of the heads m and n firmly 
pressed against the ends of the micrometer box. Thus the smallest 
rotation of either head communicates to the corresponding slide mo- 
tion, which, if the screws are accurate, is proportional to the amount 
through which the head is turned. Each head is graduated into 
100 equal parts bn the drums u and v, so that, hy estimation, the 
reading eau easily be carried to xAvth. of a revolution. The total 
number of revolutions is read off by a scale attached to the- side of 
the box, but not seen in the figure. 

Two spider webs are stretched across the forks, one (Z) being 
cemented in a fine groove cut in tbe inner fork 7c, the other (s) in a 
similar groove cut in the outer fork Z, These grooves are simultane- 
ously cut in situ by the maker, with the aid of an engine capable 
of ruling fine straight lines, so that the webs when accurately laid 
in the grooves are perfectly parallel. A wire st is stretched across 
the centre of the field, perpendicular to the parallel wires. Each 
movable web must pass the other without coming in contact with 
It or the fixed wire, and without' rubbing on any part of tbe brass- 
work. Should either fault occur (technically called '‘fiddling”) it 
is fatal to accuiute measurement. One of the most essential points 
in. a good micrometer is that all the webs shall be so nearly in the 
same plane as to be well in focus together under the highest powers 
used, and at the same time absolutely free from “fiddling.” Eor 
measuring position angles a brass circle gTh (fig. 3), fixed to the tele- 
scope by the screw i, has rack teeth on its circumference that receive 
the teeth of an endless screw w, which, being fixed by the arms a:a; 
to the oblong box mn, gives the latter a motion of rotation round 
the axis of the telescope; an index upon this box points out on 
the graduated circle g7i the angular rotation of tho instrument. 

The English micrometer still 
retains the essential features of 
Troughton’s original construc- 
tion above described. The 
later English artists have 
somewhat changed the mode 
of communicating motion to 
the slides, by attaching the 
sci-ews permanently to the 
micrometer head and tapping 
each micrometer screw into 
its slide. Instead of making 
the shoulder of the screw a -c'- a 

flat hearing surface, they have ^ Jg- 4. 

given the screw a spherical hearing resting in a hollow cone (fig. 
4) attached to the end of the box. The French artists stilTretain 
Troughton’s form. Simms (Ti'oughton’s successor) and Cooke (of 
yorkX for symmetry and more effectual elimination of “the loss of 
time” (called by the Germans “todter Gang,” and someiimes in 
English “ back-lash”), have provided two pins with spiral springs, 

’ This is known as Earesaen’s eye-pieco; Ifc was made originally by him. 



like g and r (fig. 2), one on each side of the screw which moves 
each slide. 

Grubb of Dublin, with the intention of avoiding the variation of 
pressure exez’ted by the spiral springs when the slide is at different 
distauees from the head of 
the screw, has adopted the 
following plan. Where the 
screw enters the slide he has 
a nut n attached to a strong 
spring pjj (fig. 5), the j^re.?- 
sure of which exerts a con- 
stant tension in the axis of 
the screw, tending to bring 
the threads into close con- 
tact, in opposite directions, 
with their bearings in the 
nut n and the slide q. The 
pressure of this spring is 
regulated hy the screws s, s, 
tapped into the thickened 
ends of the springs. For 
maintaining the spherical 
shoulder of the screw in 
close and constant ]n-es.sure 
on its conical heaifing he 
has attached a conical bear- 
ing to the spring (fig, 

6). The pressure of this 
on the upper part of the 
spherical shoulder is regu- 
lated b}’’ the screws s', s', 
passing through elongated 
holes in the spring jz'/, and 
tapped into the end of the w R 

box, 

The screws of micrometers are generally niado with 60 or 100 
threads to the inch. Tronghton’s method of reading the number 
of whole revolutions by a silver scale is inconvenient, because rJ-o-tli 
or even -^^th of an inch is too small a quantity to read easily, 'with 
the naked eye, especially with the faint illiuniuation that it is 
desirable to use when measuring faint objects. Different methods, 
including the “ comb ” (see below) and various kinds of “counters," 
have been introduced with, more or less success ; but recently tho 
Repsolds of Harabm’g have | 



contrived a plan at once so| 
simple and so efficient that 
it will be unnecessary to 
describe those methods which 
this plan is certain to super- 
sede (see below, type D). 
Grubb has introduced a 
modification in the form of 
the slides with a 
other. 


Fig. 7. 




Pig. 8. 

view to avoid the friction of one slide against the 

On the inner side of the brass plate which forms the bottom 

of the box (i.e., the side opposite to the eye-piece) four V-shaped 
furrows are placed (fig. 7); and at each end of the slides are pro- 
jections (fig. 8, end view) which fit into these furrows. The slides 
are kept down in their places by springs attached to them, which 
press upon the inner side of the lid of the box. 

Troughton’s mode of giving rotation to the position circle is now 
abandoned. A much quicker motion in position angle than can 
be obtained without alow motion is often desirable, since, in 
observing very close double stars, the uncertainty of each point- 
ing may amount to several degrees in the most accurate measure- 
ments. The plan of a pinion working in a toothed wheel is 
often employed, but that also is too slow. Most modern micro- 
meters are now fitted with a clamp and slow motion screw (see fig. 
9, type B). This permits observation of position angles of yeiy 
close objects by simple rotation of the box with the hand; while the 
slow motion, after clamping, pei’mits the more delicate movements 
that are required in measuring the position angle of objects farther 
apart. 

The Cookes and Grubb have for years almost invariably trans- 
ferred the position circle from the micrometer to the telescope tirbe. 
The whole eye-end with its focussing arrangements rotates, and its 
rotation can be measured by a circle attached to the butt end of 
the tube, _ There is considerable convenience in this arrangement. 
One position circle only is required for all the micrometers that 
may be employed with the instrument ; and the orientation, of 
relieulated diaphragms, or the adjustment of the direction of the 
slit of a spectroscope, may also be accomplished by the same means. 
But, after a very extended experience of all the various types of 
existingmountings, the present writer does not hesitate to express a 
decided preference for a position circle attached to the micrometer and 
a rigidattachment of the eye-end to the telesaopetube,— having never 
seen an eye-end attached to a position circle on the butt eud of tbe 
telescope-tube in which, after the wear and tear of a few years, 
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some looseness or shako could not be detected. This is a fatal fault, 
especially in those delicate observations of difference of declina- 
tion which have latterly formed so prominent a feature in refined 
niicrometric researdn On the other hand, in some good old micro- 
meters at the Eoyal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, that are 
fitted witli attached position circles, there is no trace of shake or 
wear after fifty years of work. 

The micrometer of type B represented in fig. 9 ^ is the original 
Merz micrometer of the Gape Observatory, made on Fraunhofer’s 
model, S is the head of the micrometer screw proper, s that of the 
screw moving the slide to which the so-called “fixed weh” is 
attached, s' that of a screw which moves the eye-piece E. C is the 
clamp and M the slow motion in position angle. L, L are 
tubes attached to a larger tube H ; the latter fits loosely on 
a strong hollow cylinder which terminates in the screw V. By 
this screw the whole apparatus is attached to the telescope. The 



Fig. 9. 

nozzles of small lamps are inserted in the tubes L, L, for illu- 
minating the webs in a dark field ; the light from these lamps is 
admitted through apertures in the strong hollow cylinder above 
mentioned (for illumination, see below). In this micrometer 
the three slides moved by S, s, and s' are simple dovetails. 
The lowest of these slides reposes upon a foundation-plate pp, 
into one end of w'hich the screw s is tapped. In the middle of 
this slide a stiffly fitting brass disk is inserted, to which a small 
turn-table motion may be communicated by an attached arm, acted 
on by two fine opposing screws accessible to the astronomer ; and by 
their means the “fixed wire” may be rendered strictly parallel 
with the movable wire. 

The micrometer screw is mounted on the slide which carries the 
movable web. Fig. 10 show's a plan of this slide; the divided 
drum of the screw is omitted for sake of- clearness. The 
screw S has a shoulder at k, careMly fitted and ground to a 
bearing so as to work sweetly in a hole in the very strong spring 
<ro'; the other extremity of the screw Is formed into a pivot, which 
fits a hole in the brass piece ^80. The end of this pivot— hardened, 
polished, and slightly rounded — ^rests on the flat surface of an agate 

а, which is imbedded in the end of the slide, and kept firmly in its 
place by the brass piece ^0/3. By careful adjustment of the screws 

б, 6 sufficient pressure may be left upon k to slightly bend the strong 

spring (TO- and thus eliminate all end-shake without preventing easy 
action of the screw. The screw passes at the 
same time through the bush B (shown in 
plan and elevation, fig. 10) attached to pp 
(fig. 9) ; and there is a fine saw cut, which 
can be narrowed by the small screw t, to ^ If 
close the bush upon the micrometer screw 1 

with a view of preventing “loss of time.” 

The spider weh w is cemented on the further 
side of the thin plate vvy, the varnish being 
applied in the countersunk holes showm by 
the dotted circles p, fx. The slide is counter- 
sunk to about half its thickness within the 
area indicated by oooo, in order to allow the 
adapter of the eye-piece to come sufficiently 
close to the webs. The eye-piece was origin- 
ally moved by a pinion working in a rack r 
(fig. 9); but the screw s' applied by Simms 
was found by Maclear to be more convenient 
for the purpose. Beyond this, and the grad- 
uation of the edge of the circle with more strongly cut divisions 
than those originally engraved on the face of the circle, the instm- 
mefit remains and is figured in its original form. Pistor and 
Martius (Berlin) have also made excellent instruments of the 
above type. Tliere is a celebrated micrometer of their make, with 
wliich, in the hands of Bmnnow at Dnnsink (Dublin), some of 
the most perfect and refined investigations ever made in practical 



Fig. 10. 


1 When it is rememhered that the measOTements of the Struves, Deuihovreki, 
Secchi, the Bonds. Maclear, and of most modern Continental astronomers have 
Been made with Fraunhofer or Merz micrometers, Jt is not too much to say that 
. flg. D represents the instrument with wliich three-fourths of the astronomical 
measurements of the last fifty years have Been made. 


astronomy have been executed. In this micrometer the screw s is 
mounted on its own slide and has a divided head precisely like 
the screw S (fig. 9). The plate pp is elongated towards s, and the 
corre-sponding bush B is attached to this elongation. The screw s' 
is shifted to another part of the eye- piece slide, so that it does not 
interfere with the increased diameter of the screw s. Fraunhofer’s 
micrometer in this form belongs to type A, but is quoted under 
type B for convenience of description. 

It is not necessary to give a figure representing type C. Such 
micrometers have been generally constructed on Troiighton’s type 
(figs. 1, 2, 3) with the omission of one of the screws, and with 
one or more of the modifications described in detail under type A. 

Some have also been made similar otherwise to the Fraunhofer con- 
struction, by omitting the screw s with its corresponding slide 
and attaching the fixed wire to a circular plate in }p. 

Good instruments have been made on type C by Clark (Cambridge, Clark’s 
Massachusetts), by Steinhcil (Munich), and by the great French filar 
artists Secretan, Froment, Brunner, Eichens; and goodwork has been micro- 
done with them. But it is necessary that the errors of the screw meter, 
should be very carefully determined, since, in type C, such errors 
cannot be eliminated by employing different parts of the screw to 
measure the same angle. There is a noteworthy description of 
micrometer that forms a link between types 0 and D, of which the 
most famous example (by Clark) is attached to the great Washing- 
ton telescope. It is essentially a micrometer of t}^^ C, with a slide 
(or fork) and a screw of the English form of construction. But the 
instrument is provided with a screw as at s (fig. 9), w'hich, instead 
of changing the position of the fixed wire, moves the whole micro- 
meter box in the direction of the axis of the measuring screw. Thus 
the fixed wire can be set exactly on one star by the screw s while 
the other star is immediately afterwards bisected by the movable 
wire, aud that without disturbing the reading for coincidence 
of the wires. Ho one, unless he has previously worked without 
such an arrangement, can fully appreciate the advantage of hring- 
ingupastar to bisection bythe fixed wire hymoving the micrometer 
box with a delicate screw-motion, instead of having to change the 
direction of the axis of a huge telescope for the same purpose. 

When it is further remembered that the earlier telescopes were not 
provided with the modern slow motions in right ascension, and 
that the Struves, in their gigantic labours among the double stars, 
used to complete their bisections on the fixed wire by a pressure of 
the finger on the side of the tube, one is puzzled whether most to 
wonder at the poor adaptation of means to ends or the marvellous 
patience and skill which, with such means, led to such results.^ It 
should be added that Dawes practically adopted a modification of 
Clark’.s micrometer by using a slipping piece, and bolting one of 
the heads of his micrometer {Mem. E. A. S,, vol. xxxv. p. 139). 

His slipping piece gave motion to the micrometer by two slides, 
one in right ascension the other in declination, so that “ either of 
the webs can be placed upon either of the components of a double 
star with ease and certainty.” 

All micrometers used, in conjunction with a microscope, for read- 
ing the divisions of transit circles, Iieliometer scales, fee., are of the 
type C. The reading micrometer is shown in fig. 11. 0 is the 
objective, D the micrometer box, E the grad- 
uated head of the screw, G the milled head 
by which the screw co is turned,- A an eye- 
piece sliding in a tube B, aa (fig. 12) the slide, 



Fig. 11. 


and h, I the spiral springs, The focal length of the objective 
and the distance between the optical centre of the lens and the 
webs are so arranged that images of the divisions are formed in 
the^plane of the webs, and the pitch of the screw is such that one 
divmon of the scale corresponds with some whole number of re- 
volutions of the screw. 

There is what is technically called a “comb” inserted in the 
micrometer box at d (fig. 12), —its upper surface being nearly in the 
plane of the wrires. 'This comb does not move with reference to the 
pox, and serves to indicate the whole revolution of which a fraction 
is read on the head. In fig. 12 a division is represented bisected by 
cross webs, and five revolutions of the screw correspond with one 
division of the scale. In all modern reading micrometers the cross 
webs of fig, 12 are replaced by parallel webs embracing the division 
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(%. 13). The means for cliauging the length of the tube and the 
distance of 0 from the scale are omitted in. the figure. These appli- 
ances are req^uired if the '‘run” has to he accurately m 

adjusted. By “ ruu ” is meant the difference between the J 

intended whole number of screw-revolutions and the | 

actual measure of the space between two adjacent di- w 

visions of the scale in turns of the screw divided by the 
number of intended revolutions. In delicate researches „ 
two divisions of the scale should always be read, not _ 
merely for increased accuracy but to obtain the corrections for 
“run” from the observations themselves. 

Eepsold’s Fig. 14 represents an important type of reading micrometer by the 
reading Eepsolds. Here the web-frame is mounted on the screw itself. The 
micro- limiting plane of motion is at jj, where the end of the micrometer 

meter. screw bears upon the hardened, flattened end of the screw s, and is 

kept in bearing against this plane by the spiral spring y. Eotation 



Fig. 14. 


of the wire-frame is prevented by the small stud m which passes 
through the web-frame and projects slightly on both sides of it, 
just barely touching the inner surfaces of the top and bottom of tbe 
micrometer box. The web-frame thus rests solely on tbe screw and 
on the point m, and therefore follows it absolutely and accurately. 
Micro-' The comparative merits of the various micrometers are discussed 
meter Lord Lindsay and Mr Gill {Lunecht PiiUications, vol. ii. pp. 
erroi’s. 53-56, 1877). If the screw of the Eepsold micrometer is bent, so 
: that, for example, the end of the frame next the screw-head is raised 
and that next the end^ lowered, a twist will be given to the web- 
frame, and the centre of the wire •will be moved nearer to the micro- 
meter head than it should be, while the reverse effect-will follow when 
the head has been turned through 180°. The effect of a similar 
error on the other micrometers described would be of a much loss 
amount. They are, however, liable to errors of another character. 
If, as in Troughton’a original micrometer, the shoulder is square, 
the hole in the end of the box may be left sufficiently wide to allow 
for a small error in the parallelism of the screw-matiix -with the 
motion of tbe slide, but the smallest bend in the screAV cause-s the 
shoulder no longer to bear flat, but to ride on its edge, thus iiitro- 
ducing an extremely uncertain form of error. If the shoulder is 
spherical, fitting into a hollow' cone on the end of the box, as in the 
micrometers of oimms, Cooke, and Grubb, an almost inconceivable 
accuracy of construction is implied in diilling the matrix of the 
screw in the slide so that its axis and that of the cone shall be in 
the same straight line, and both parallel to the motion of a point 
in the slide. Any departure from perfect accuracy in this respect 
has the effect of bringing different portions of the spherical shoulder 
to bear on different parts of the cone for different revolutions, and 
introduces errors of a character by no means easy to deal with. In 
addition to these objections tbero always is the greater objection 
of employing as a delicate contact-measuring surface one that is 
exposed where oil is used. Dust and oil will ari'ange themselves in 
layers of variable and uncertain thickness and defeat all attempts 
to secure absolutely consistent results. In Eepsold’s micrometer 
the is a small hardened and polished bearing, requir- 

ing little lubrication, and perfectly protected from dust; the errors 
of the screw (some of them exaggerated, certainly) are faithfully 
reproduced, and consequently determinable, and beyond this the 
■work to be done by the screw is reduced to a minimum, — ^no slide- 
friction having to be overcome. If we are to regard as the most 
perfect instrument, “not that which has absolutely the smallest 
errors, but that which reproduces its errors -with the most perfect 
consistency,” undoubtedly Eep.sold’s form of micrometer is best. 

In order to avoid tbe exaggeration of the screw-errors produced 
by tbe non-symmetrical position of the screw in Eepsold’s micro- 
meter, Stone, in December 1879, exhibited at the Eoyal Astronomical 
Society, and described {MmitJihj Notices, p. 270), a modification of 
Eepsold’s instrument. But, both in his statement of the compara- 
tive merits of the Troughton and Eepsold micrometers and in the 
new form which he figures, Stone overlooks a strong point in the Eep- 
Linclsay- sold form, and in that proposed by Lord Lindsay and Gill three years 
Gill mi- previously,^— namely, the avoidance of all friction of the slide, and 
crometer. the elimination of all error or strain that may occur from a want of 
parallelism in the axis of the matrix and the motion of the s1id<> 
The Lindsay-Gill micrometer wull be better understood froih the- 
following description. In fig, IS Ss is the micrometer screw;: its 
1 SunecTtt PuWcatims, vol, ii., footnote p. 55, Dnneclit, 1877. 


cylindrical axis is nicely ground to fit a hole in the side of the box 
at a the same axis, but ground to a soinew'hat smaller cylinder, 
fits neatly but smoothly a hole in the weh-frame at h. A screw, 
cut on the same axis, is tapped into the w-eb- r 

frame at s, and the axis terminates in a pivot s 

which fits a hole in a brass plate ce. The end 
of the pivot — ^hardened and slightly rounded e®™) 

— rests on a flat agate® hearing a, which is jj, 

imbedded in the plate B, and securely held 
in situ by pressure of the plate cc. The plate .. ^ 

B is firmly attached to the bottom of tbe biiiil|Miiniiii(iaiim|p ^ 
box, q, q are spiral springs mounted on pins. 

Both springs and pin pass freely through the — ^ ^ 

w'eh-frame atp, p, and the pius (but not the 
springs) pass freely through the frame at n, n. ^ f i 

The parallel webs for obserring the division 1 1 

(fig. 13) are mounted on the forked end of W m 

the frame at xew. 1 s 1 

The weh-frame is narrower and thinner II j | 
than tbe breadth and height of the interior 
of the box, and is only prevented from rotat- 
ing by the delicate touch of the projecting L I. P .Jj 
ends of the pin sn on the inner_surfaces of the 
top and bottom of the box. It appears that 

a frame so mounted fulfils all theoretical con- v. / 

ditions of accuracy. It is perfectly free to 'Sx 

follow the motion of the screw aud accurately 

to reproduce its errors, notwithstanding _ any A.J=s=i 

reasonable faults of w'orkmanship ; aud no 
permissible shake or fouling of the bearing 
at a can produce sensible error in the distance betw'een the bearing 
surface of the agate plane and the spider webs. The motion is pro- 
duced with the minimum of friction; and the “feel” of the screw 
is therefore as delicate and perfect as it is possible to make it. 

The micrometer of type D shown in fig. 16 has recently Reps 


been made by the Eepsolds 
instrument combines 
all their most recent 
modifications, we de- 
scribe it in' detail. 

Fig. 17 represents tbe |||| 
same micrometer with 
the upper side of the sj 
box removed. The a a 
letters in the desciip- 
tion , refer to both 
figures. 

S is the head of the 
micrometer screw, s 
that of the screw' by 
wMch the micrometer 
box is moved relative 
to the plate/ (fig. 16), 
s' tliat of the screw' 
which mores the eye- 
piece slide. K is the 

clamp in position 

angle, P the slow mo- A 

tioii screw in position 
angle ; pp is the posi- A 
tion circle, E, E its ^ 

two readers. Thelat- ' 

ter are in fact little 


’ the Cape Observatory. 


glass, in lieu of a filar micrometer. These verniers can be read to 
1', and estimated to 0''2. D is the drum-bead which gives the frac- 
tion of a revolution, d that which gives the whole number of revo- 
lutions, I is the index or pointer at which both drums are read. 
This index is shown in fig. 17, but only its mode of attachment (X, 
fig. 17) in fig. 16. The teeth of the pinion z, fig._ 17, are cut on the 
axis of the micrometer screw. The drum d and its attached tooth 
wheel are ground to turn smoothly on the axis of the screw. -The 
pinion a and the tootheff wheel d are connected by an intermediate 
wheel and pinion Y ; the numbers of teeth in the w heels and pinions 
are so proportioned that twenty -four revolutions of the micrometer 
screw iiroduce one revolution of the drum and wheel d. (This is 
the description of Eepsold’s counter referred to under type A. ) The 
divisions of both drums are conveniently read, simultaneously, by 

* There would tie some advantage in alloivins the screw’s axis to pass with a 
little shake through the hole in the end ot the hex at «, and then, extending the 
length of the larger cylinder, transfer the hearing from « to a well-fitting hole in 
a piece fixed like B to the bottom of the box. This form would also give some 
fii^ities of construction, and all the oiled surfaces would be perfectly protected, 

3 Sapphire is better ; the agate bearing of such a screw has hecn found veiy 
sensibly worn, 

■* If It ls desired to prevent possible contact of these pins ivith the frame, the 
ends of the pins may be made to enter guiding holes in fc. 
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the lens e ; at night the lamp which illuminates the webs and the 
position circle also illuminates the drum-heads (see on illumination 
below), aaaa is the web-frame (fig. 17), iSy is a single rod consisting 
of two cylinders accurately fitting in the ends of the micrometer 
box, the larger cylinder being at There is a hole in the web- 
frame which smoothly fits the larger cylinder at 0', and another 
which similarly fits the smaller cylinder at y. A spiral spring, 
coiled round the cylinder y, resting one end on the shoulder formed 
by the difference of the diameters of the cylinders and y and the 
other on the inside of the web-frame, presses the latter continuously 
towards y. Contact of the w’eb-frame of the micrometer wdth the 
side of the box at y would therefore take place, were it not for the 
micrometer screw. This screw fits neatly in the end of the box at 
e, passes loosely through the web-frame at e', is tapped into the 
frame at C'. and its end rests on a flat hardened surface at f. Rota- 
tion of the wmb-frame about ^37 is prevented by the heads of the 
screws at m ; the head of the screw on the lower side of the frame 
reposes on the plane w, that on the upper side (fig. 17) touches 
lightly on the inner surface of the lid of the box. Such rotation 
can obviously be controlled within limits tliat need not be further 
considered. But freedom of rotation iu the plane of the paper 
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(fig. 17) is only prevented by good fitting of the holes j8', 7'; and, 
since the weight of the slide is on one side of the scre^v, misfit here 
will have the effect of changing the reading for coincidence of the 
movable with the fixed web in reverse positions of the micrometer. 
"With the Cape micronieter a systematic difference has been found in 
the coincidence point for head above and head below amounting to 
0"'14:. This coi’responds, in the Cape instrument, ■with an excess of 
the diameters of the holes over those of the cylinders of aboutxrWvdh 
of an inch, — a quantity so small as to imply good workmanship), 
though it involves a systematic error which is very much larger 
than the probable error of a single determination of the coincidence 
point. The obvious remedy is to make all measures on opposite 
sides of the fixed web before reversing in position angle,— a precau- 
tion, however, which no careful observer would neglect. In measur- 
ing differences of declination, where the stars ai-e brought np by the 
diurnal motion, this precaution cannot be adopted, because it is 
necessary always to bisect the preceding star with the fixed web. 
But in AS measures index error can always be eliminated by 
bisecting both stars with the same web (or different webs of kno-wn 
interval fixed on the same frame), and not employing the fixed weh 
at aU. Had the spring been placed as in fig. 14, and the cylinders 
j8 and 7 been made to hear like the pivots of a transit on seg- 
rnental bearings in the frame at yS' and 7', it is probable that the 
difference in coincidence points ■would not have existed. Such a 
modification appears advisable, unless this construction, by leaving 
the end m less free, should make the “ feel” of. the .screw less sweet 
and perfect. The discordance in zero when known to exist is 
really of no consequence, because the observations can be so 
arranged as to eliminate it. 

The box is naonnted on a strong hollow steel cylinder CG (fig. 17) 
by holes r], d in the ends of the box, which fit the cylinder closely 
and smoothly. The cylinder is rigidly fixed in the studs G, C, and 
these are attached to the fo'uhdation plate/. The cylinder contains 
towards ij a sliding rod, and towards 0 a compressed spiral spring. 
There is thus a thrust outwards of the spring tipon the hollow cap 
W (atta,ched outside the box), and a thrust of the rod upon the. end 


of the screw s. ■ The position of the box relative to the plate / in 
the direction of measurement, depends therefore on the distance 
between the end of the screw s and the fixed stud C, A screwing 
in of s thus causes the box to move to the left, and vice versa. 

Eotation of the box round CC is prevented by do^ft-nward pressure 
of the spring Z on a projection attached to the side of the box. The 
amount of this pressure is regulated by the screw s;'. 

The short screw whose divided milled head is a shifts the zero 
of the micrometer by pushing, without turning, the short sliding 
rod whose flat end forms the point of the micrometer screw 

at The pitch of the screw (T is the same as that of the measuring 
screw (50 threads to the inch), and its motion can he limited by a 
stop to half a revolution. 

The five fixed webs are attached to the table tt, which is secured 
to the bottom of the box by the screws p. The three movable 
webs are attached to the projections x\ on the frame aa. The plane 
surfaces tt and AA are composed of a bronze of very close texture, 
which appears capable of receiving a finish having almost the truth 
and polish of an optical surface. It seems also to take a very clean 
y cut, as the webs can be laid in their fun-ows rvith an astonishing 
ease and precision. These furrows have apparently been cut in situ 
with a very accurate engine ; for not the slightest departure from 
parallelism cau be detected in any of the movable webs relative to 
the fixed webs. Extraordinary care has evidently been bestowed 
in adjusting the parallelism and distance of the planes t and A, so 
that the movable wires shall almost, hut not quite, touch the sur- 
face T. The varnish to fix the webs is applied, not on the surface 
T as is usual, but on a bevel for the pmrpose,^ the position of the 
webs depending on their tension to keep them in their furrows. 

The result is that no trace of "fiddling” exists, and the mov- 
able and fixed webs come sharply together in focus with the highest 
powers. Under such powers the webs can be brought into apparent 
contact ■with such precision and delicacy that the uncertainty of 
measurement seems to lie as much in the estimation of the frac- 
tion of the division of the head as in the accuracy of the contact. 

It is a convenient feature in Eepsold’s micrometer that the webs are 
very near the inner surface of the top) of the box, so that the eye is not 
brought incouveuiently close to the plate when high powers are used. 

Micrometers of the type E have been invented by Alvan Clark and Clark’s 
Grubb. Clark’s micrometer was exhibited at the June meeting of micro- 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 1859 {Monthly N'oticcs E. A, S., meter for 
vol. xix.). It is capable of measuring angles up to about one degree, large 
It is " furnished with rivo eye-pieces, composed of small single angles, 
lenses, mounted in separate frames, which slide in a groove and 
can be separated to the required distance. A frame carrying two 
parallel spider lines_, each mounted separately with its own micro- 
meter screw, slides in a dovetailed groove in front of the eye-pieces j 
and by a free motion in this frame each web can be brought opposite 
its own eye-lens. I a using this micrometer, the first step is to set the 
position-vernier to the approximate position of the objects to be 
measured. Then the eye-lenses are separated till e’acii is opposite its 
own object. The frame containing the webs and their micrometer 
screws is then slid into its place; and the webs, having been 
separated neaidy to their proper distance by their free motion in the 
frame, are placed precisely on the objects by their fine screws, the 
observer’s eye being carried rapidly from one eye-lens to the other a 
few times, till he is satisfied of the bisection of each of the objects by 
its own web. The frame is then removed for reading off the measure 
by means of an achromatic microscope, on the stage of which it is 
placed.” The advantages which Clark claims are these ; — 

"1. Distances can be observed with great accuracy up to about 
one degree, and the angles of position also. 

"2. The webs, being in the same plane, are perfectly free from 
parallax, and are both equally distinct, however high the magnify- 
ing power may be. 

"3. 'Pile webs are also free from distortion and from colour. 

"4. A different magnifying power may be used on each of the 
objects,— which may be advantageous in comparing a faint comet 
with a star,” 

It appears to us that the method of removing a slide in order to 
measure the interval between the -webs is liable to objection, not 
only because of the risk to the webs, but because the taking 
of measurements of such a different character with a different 
instrument is inconvenient and troublesome. It is true that the 
intervals between the webs could be measured by_ an assistant, and 
two or more different slides be employed to save time ; but astrono- 
mers ■wiir probably generally prefer the method introduced by 
Grubb described below. It is understood that Clark has since 
improved this instrument by an ingenious arrangement of prism.s, 

■(vhich permits both webs, even though separated one degree in a 
large telescope, to be seen in the same eye-piece. The arrangement 
is not described, and is said to be, as yet, some^ivhat troublesome 
to arrange pre^vious to measxrrement, though when arranged it 
gives very good results. 

Grubb {Sdentijic Proceedings of RoyalEublin Society] thus describes 


1 The marks of varnish so applied -svill be seen in fig. 17. 
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what he calls his “duplex micrometer,” showa in perspective in fig. 
18 “ A plate of glass about 2 | inches sq^uare is ruled with tw^enty- 
one lines in one direction i^lh inch apart, and two lines in the other 
direction 2 inches apart. The extreme lines of the set therefore 
form a perfect square of 2 inches. These lines are ruled with 
exceeding accuracy and care, but provision is left for ascertaining 
any errors that remain either as to distance or want of perfect 
squareness. Along 
one side of the square 
is mounted a naicro- 
meter frame in the 
ordinary w'ay, actu- 
ated by a screw of 
one hundred threads 
to the inch. This 
micrometer frame 
carries eleven lines 
corresponding exact- 
ly to each alternate 
line in the glass 
reticule, sothatwhen 
the first spider line 
is made coincident 
with the first dia- 
mond line on the 
glass the last spider 
line will ha coincident with the last line on the glass, and each of 
the spider lines will he coincident with all the odd numbers of 
diamond lines, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21. Over this glass 
plate is placed a brass cap in which two eye-pieces are mounted, 
one sliding in a gi'oove at right angles to the other, — so that, 
while one has its journey backwards and forwards on the horizontal 
line, the other has its journey on the vertical line, according to 
how the cap is placed, for this cap is capable of rotation to meet 
warious circumstances. 

How to Use the Instrument. —1. The two stars are brought on the 
horizontal line, and the distance measured from centre to centre 
along that Ene. This distance is measured by counting the number 
of spaces on the glass, adding the residue as measured by the 
micrometer screw. Thus the screw is never used for larger measures 
than ^th inch, and therefore errors of screw and temperature errors 
are much reduced. In bisecting, one star is brought into the field 
of one eye-piece, and a bisection is made with one of the diamond 
lines by moving the micrometer by one or other of its slipping piece 
.screws. Then the other eye-piece is moved till the second star is 
.seen, and a bisection is made with the nearest sj)ider line by moving 
the micrometer head. Then the eye can be moved back to the first 
eye-piece, and the bisectioa checked, and again back to the other 
eye-piece, “When it is seen that both are satisfactory the measure 
can be read olf. 2. The micrometer is turned round till the 
horizontal line becomes parallel to the path of apparent motion of 
the star, This is easily found by stopping the clock and allowing 
the star to run along the hoiizontal wire. How the other star will 
be found to cross the vertical line somewhere, while the first star is 
on the horizontal line. This second star is then bisected on the 
vertical line, while the first star is bisected by one of the spider 
lines ; thus the differeuce in right ascension is found. We then 
have two sides of a right-angled triangle and of coarse all the 
elements are known. 

To Ascertain the Bi'Tors [if any) of the Distance of the Lines.— 
Of course, the usual plan of taking transits can be adopted, and to 
ascertain if the lines bo perfectly at right angles a special additional 
eye-piece is provided, so that transits can he taken across each 
diagonal of the square." 

This instrument has great advantage over Clark’s in ease of 
adjustment and use, and has done good work at the University 
Observatory, Oxford [Mem. D. A. S., vol. xlvii. pp, 5-12). 
Professor Pritchard claims too much when he estimates its work as 
equal in accuracy with that of the heliometer— at least the published 
results do not confimi such a view. But it id a very valuable 
instrument for measuring objects too faint for the Kmited aperture 
of most heliometers, and which at the same time are forther apart 
than the field of view of an ordinary eye-piece. 

The accuracy of the duplex micrometer would be very gi-eatly 
increased if Clark’s idea (above mentioned) of viewing both widely 
sepamted webs in one eye-picee of high power could Le reduced to 
a convenient practical form. 

Method of Wehbing the Filar Micronieter. 

The webbing of a micrometer is a process that should be familiar 
to all practical astronomers, Engli,sh opticians usually proceed as 
follou's. A .'spider (the variety is marked by a cross on the back, 
and i.s found iii English gardens about decayed, wood) is caught, 
and placed on a wire fork. The insect immediately atteches a web 
to the wire and begins to lower itself by a web to the ground. This 
web is wound up on the fork till ten or twfdve turns, separated by 
a convenient suace, have been secured. A brush w.'th varnish is 
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then passed along the prongs ; the webs are thus securely fixed to 
the fork. The parallel prongs of the fork must be sufficiently far 
apart to allow the web-frame of the micrometer to pass between 
them. The frame to be webbed is placed on a flat dull black 
surface between the prongs of the fork, the latter being carefully 
arranged so that one of the webs lies nearly in the furrow ruled in 
the frame for its reception. As the web-frame is generally tliicker 
tba.Ti the fork, the web will now be stretched across the former, 
with a certain amount of tension, and is brought into the furrow 
with a finely pointed piece of soft wood. If the surface of the frame 
is well polished, and the furrows sharply cut, without “burr,” the 
web should leap sharply and decidedly into its place. Each end 
of the web is then secured by a drop of shellac varnish, which 
should he allowed to harden thoroughly before the frame is touched. 
The webs can be very readily so handled against a black back- 
ground, with the aid of a hand lens of 2 or 3 inches focus. In 
experienced hands this method gives good results, hut the following, 
which is generally followed on the Continent, is preferable. 

A web, about 2 inches longer than the width of the frame, is 
unwound from a cocoon,^ and small pieces of lead are attached 
to its extremities by beeswax. One end of the web, with its 
attached lead, is laid on a piece of cork floating in a tumbler of 
water ; the other end is allowed to hang down in the water, where 
it becomes thoroughly saturated and untwisted. It is then laid 
across the fork, and dropped into its furrows in the manner above 
described, the little lead weights exerting a definite tension. 
Varnish^ is immediately applied to secure the webs, and the frame 
is not touched till it is dry. 

The hevel-edge of the web-frame introduced by Eepsold (typo 
D) offers great facilities for accurate webbing, and should be em- 
ployed in all future micrometers. 

nhmination of Micrometers. 

When micrometer observations are made by night it is necessary 
to have some mode of rendering the webs visible, — either by rays 
of light at right angles to the axis illuminating the webs, or by 
rays nearly coincident with the axis of the telescope. In the 
former case we get bright webs in a dark field, in the latter dark 
webs on a bright field. _ _ ‘ 

In the older telescopes bright weh illumination is produced by 
small lamps with nozzles that enter the tubes L, L (fig. 9). The 
illumination is regulated in colour and intensity by wedges of 
coloured or darkened glass passing through slides in the nozzles. 
But it is inconvenient to have lamps so near the observer's eye, and 
it is at least very difficult to obtain a perfectly dark field when the 
wires are illuminated in this way. 

The Clarks, in their micrometer of the great Washington tele- 
scope, have made the end of box T (fig. 16) transparent, and light is 
throw'n on the webs from a lamp held by an assistant. Holden has 
very recently applied a lamp ingeniously hung so as to preserve its 
vertieality and the constant direction of its light in a similar way, 
adding a plain silvered mirror inside the box and opposite the 
lamp, so as to illuminate the webs symmetrically. In the Clarks' 
and Holden’s methods it is only the webs at right angles to the 
screw that are illnminated. 

For illumination of the field, in very old telescopes, light was 
throwm on a small ivory reflector fixed outside the object-glass in 
the axis of the telescope by an arm fitting on the cell of the lens. 
This involved the aid of an assistant to direct lamplight on the 
ivory reflector, or the very 
frequent change of a 
lamp support. After- 
wards the light from an 
attached lamp was intro- 
duced through a hole in 
the telescope-tube and 
thrown upon an ellipti- 
cal plane (generally dull- 
gilt) having its centre 
part cut away sufficiently 
to avoid interruption of 
the cone of rays from the 
object-glass. Many in- 
genious modes of sus- 
pending the lamp have 
been invented for the pur- 
pose of securing a con- 
stant direction of its light 
coupled with vertieality of the lamp. One of the best of these, duo 
to Cooke, is shown in fig. 19. L is the lamp, P a prism to reflect 

1 It is assei-ted that webs from cocoons are more elastic, hetter shaped, and 
more dnrahle than those obtained during an effort of the insect to escape. The 
hest wehswe have seep were from a cocoon obtained in Holland, but we have 
been unable to ascertain the name of the variety of spider. 

2 Argelander used to apply two drops of varnish at each end of ids -webs. Ho 

first fixed each extremity by a drop of shellac varnish, and after that had difed 
he applied a drop of copal varnish nearer the centre of the frame ; the latter took 
a lohcr time to hairfiCT. but rtnvn o rnr/-.!! tfi’niiiTAv «+.+■. Abm on* 
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its light into the tube, D a disk to regulate the c[uantity of light, 
B a disk with glasses to regulate the colour of the light, S a 
spring to clamp the disks, 0 the counterpoise of the lamp, G a 
poise to preserve the horizoutality of the axis CL. But astronomers 
owe to the genius of Grubb the introduction of a more efficient 
and convenient system, viz. , the performance of all necessary illu- 
mination of an astronomical telescope by a single lamp, and the 
perfect control of the illumination of the field or webs, and the 
regulation of these as to intensity or colour by simple motions from 
the eye-end. It is impossible to speak too highly of Grubb’s efforts 
in this direction ; he has broken the ground in this department of 
astronomical engineering, and rendered the working of so huge an 
instrument as the Yienna telescope of 27 inches aperture not only 
convenient, but easier for a single observer than that of a very 
small telescope of the older constructions. 

But in the illumination of the field wires and scales of a micro- 
meter Grubb’s original method has recently been surpassed by 
one which is due to the Repsolds. We shall therefore describe the 
latter. 

Fig. 20 represents the eye-end of a telescope. The reader will 
recognize the micrometer (figs. 16 and 17) previously described. L 
is a paraffin lamp fitting by a 
bayonet joint into a copper cover 
c. This effectually defends its 
glass chimney against accident, 
and protects the lamp from wind. 

The simple means by which this 
lamp is made to preserve its ver- 
ticality in all positions of the 
telescope is evident from the 
figure. By this lamp alone the 
bright wire or bright field illumi- 
nation is given at pleasure, and 
with any desired intensity, simply 
by movement of the small pin p. 

The position circle and the head 
of the micrometer are also illu- 
minated, as well as the declina- 
tion circle, by the same lamp. 

AB is a cylindrical box, ending 
in a truncated cone towards A. 

It is shown, mid-section, in a plane 
passing through the telescope axis, 
in fig. 21, where all details un- 
necessary to the explanation of the 
illumination are omitted, and pro- 
portion of parts is sacrificed to 
clearness. P is a prism (fig. 21) 
that rotates with the lamp and 
reflects its light into AB. The 
flame of the Tamp is in the focus 
of the lens U, so that the rays 
become parallel after passing 
through it. There is a sliding 20. 

motion to perfect this adjustment. There is a well-polished flat 
annular reflector of speculum metal rr (fig. 21), which reflects light 
upon the double mirror M (fig. 20), whence it is diverted to the two 
opposite points on the declination circle that are read hy micrometer 
microscopes from 
the eye-end (the 
latter are omitted 
for sake of clear- 
ness). 

The little handle 
at p' and the dotted 
lines p'z represent 
an iris-diaphragm, 
very ingeniously 
constructed, mouut- 
ed on a plate of 
transparent glass. 

There is a flat ring 
of brass, carrying 
fonr pins, which 
is turned by the 
handle p', in a 
plane at right 
angles to Vn. 

These pins work in 
spiral slots cut in 
four slides. Thus 
rotation of the ring causes the four slides to approach or recede from 
a centre. When the handle p' is in the middle of its range, the 
slides together form a disk as large as the hole in the diaphragm dd, 
and thus prevent all light from entering the telescope tube. When 
p' is pushed to one side of its range the slides more outwards leaving 
a square opening in the centre so that the light falls on theprism?t, 




whence it is diverted to a silvered reflector cemented on the middle 
of the inner surface of the object-glaiss, and is then reflected back 
along the axis of the telescope to illuminate the field at cu. When 
p' is pushed to the other side of its range tlie slides approach and 
overlap at the centre, excluding light from n and allowing it to fall 
irpon the reflector s instead. From s the light is thrown upon the 
webs fti, (0 by reflexion from a white papier niache siiiface laid on the 
inside of a thin hollow brass truncated cone xx. The edge of this 
cone forms the circle seen within tt in fig. 17. All stray light is 
prevented by the light-guard tube nun, which is attached to and 
moves with the rotating part of the micrometer. The result is to 
p)rodnce a symmetrical illumination of the whole system of webs in 
a perfectly dark field. It is also obvious that by placing p' at an 
intermediate po.sition between the centre and the extremes of its 
range any desired modification of bright wire or bright field illu- 
mination can be obtained at pleasure. 

The light falling on the papiier mache hollow cone is intercepted 
at three points by prisms, one of winch g is shown in section. 
These prisms are inserted in the cylinder which carries the 
foundation plate of the micrometer box and rotate wuth it. Two 
of them divert light upon the reflectors (seen from different 
points of view in figs. 16, 17, 20). The third prism after two 
reflexions (figs. 16, 20) illuminates the micrometer head. The 
whole arrangement is in the highest degree elegant, and we have 
found it most simple and convenient in practice. The screen 0 
(figs. 20 and 21) — made of thin copper and attached to AB— effectu- 
ally protects the observer’s eye from stray light from the lamp. 

It has been found essential, in briglit field illumination, when the 
highest accuracy is desired, to have the illuminating rays parallel 
with the telescope axis. 

In the best telescopes of the futiue some plan like that of Eep- 
sold’s, above described, will doubtless be adopted. It is probable 
also that with the introduction of condensers, in conjunction with 
the incandescent carbon light in vacuum, electricity will ultimately 
supersede the oil or paraffin lamp in illuminating astronomical 
instruments. A small “ Swan lamp ” can be placed anywhere, is 
unaffected by wind, and gives off comparatively little heat. These 
are most valuable qualities for the pmqrose in question. 

The asti-onomer-royal (Mr Christie) has recently used luminous 
paint to reirder the measuring pointer of the Greenwich spectroscope 
visible at night. This paint, after exposure during the day to sun- 
light, shines at night with a dull phosphorescence sufficient to make 
the micrometer pointer, to which it is applied, faintly visible, and, 
it is stated, with very .satisfactory results. 

On the use of the filar micrometer consult Struve, Menswte Mkrometrieee, St 
Petersburg, 1837; Brunnow, Practical a7id Spherical Astronomy, Chaiivenel, 
Practical and Spherical Astronomy; Brnnnow, Astronomical Observations and 
Researches made at Dunsisik, Dublin, 1S70, 1S73, 1879 ; Ball, ibid.; Kaiser, Leiden 
Observations; and the papers of Dembowsici in the Astronomisehe Nachrichten. 


Double-Image Micrometers. 

The discovery of the method of making measures- by double 
images is stated to have been first suggested byEoemer about 1678. Roemer. 
But no such suggestion occurs in the Basis Astronomise of Horre- 
bow (Copenhagen, 1735), which contains the only works of Roemer 
that remain to us. It would appear that to Savary is due the first 
invention of a micrometer for measurement by double image. His 
heliometer (describ- 
ed in a paper com- 
municated to the 
Royal Society in 
1743, and printed, 
along with a letter 
from Short, in P/iiL j 
Trans., 1753, p. 156) ' 
was constructed by 
cutting from a com- 
plete Tens abed the 
equal portions agJie 
and aefe (fig. 22). 

Tlie segments gbh 
and efd so formed wei’e then attached to the end of a tube having 
an internal diameter represented by the dotted circle (fig. 23). 

The width of each of the portions ag/te and ac/e cut away from 
the lens was made slightly greater than the focal ^ ^ /""X 
lengtli of lens x tangent of sun’s greatest dia- ^ \ 

meter. Thus at the focus two images of the sun I A y 
were formed nearly in contact as in fig. 24. The 
small interval between the adjacent limbs was 24 

then measured with a wire micrometer. • 

Savary also describes another form of heliometer, on the sarqe gavary, 
principle, in which the segments agha and aefe are utilized by 
cementing tlreir edges and fi/ together (fig. 25), and covering all 
except the portion indicated by the unshaded circle. Savary ex- 
presses preference for this second plan, and makes the pertinent 
remark that in both these models ' ‘ the rays of red light in the two 
solar images will be next to each other, which will render the 
sun’s disk more easy to be observed than the liolet ones.” This 
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lie mentions “because tbe glasses in these two sorts are somewhat 
prismatical, but mostly those of the first model, which could 
therefore bear no great charge ” (magnifying power). 

A third model proposed by Savaiy consists of two complete 
lenses of equal focal length, mounted in cylinders 
side by side, and attached to a strong brass plate (fig. 

26). Here, in order to fulfil the purposes of the pre- 
vious models, the distance of the centres of tlie lenses 
from each other should only slightly exceed the tan- 
gent of sun’s diameter x focal length of lenses. 

Savary dwells on the difficulty both of procmnng 
lenses sufficiently equal in focus and of accurately 
adjusting and centring them. 

In the Acad, tie Paris, 1748, Bouguer de- 
scribes an instrument which he calls a heliometer. 

Lalande in his Astronovvio (vol. ii. p. 639) mentions 
such a heliometer which had been in his possession 
from the year 1753, and of which he gives a representation on 
Plate XXVIII. , fig. 186, of the same volume. Eonguer’s helio- 
meter was in fact similar to that of Savary’s 
third model, with the important difference 
that, instead of both object-glasses being 
fixed, one of them is movable by a screw 
provided with a divided head. Ho auxili- 
ary filar micrometer was required, as in 
Savary’s heliometer, to measure the interval 
between the limbs of two adjacent images 
of the sun, it being only necessary to turn 
the screw with the divided head to change 
the distance between the object-glasses till 
the two images of the sun are in contact as 
in fig. 27. The differences of the readings I 
of the screw, when converted into are, afford 1 
the means of measuring the variations of 
the sun’s apparent diameter. 

On the 4th April 1754 Bollond com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Society of London (Fkil. Trans., 
vol. xlviii. p. 551) in which he shows tliat a micrometer can he 
much more easily constructed by dividing a single object-glass 
through its axis than by the employment of two object-glasses. 
He points out— (1) that a telescope with an object- ■ 
glass so divided still produces a single image of 
any object to which it maybe directed, provided / 
that the optical centres of. the segments are in coin- 
cidence (ie., provided the segments retain the saure \ 
relative positions to each other as before the glass 
was cut) ; (2) that if the segments are separated 
in any direction two images of the object viewed 
will be produced ; (3) that the most convenient 
direction of separation for mierometric purposes is 
to slide these straight edges one along tiie other as the figure 
on the margin (fig. 28) represents them : “ for thns they may be 
moved without suffering any false light to come in between them ; 
and by this way of removing them the distance between their 
centres may he very conveniently mea.sured, viz., by having a 
vernier’s division fixed to the brass work that holds one segment, 
so as to slide along a scale on the 
plate to which the other part of the 
glass is fitted.” ■* 

Dollond then points out three dif- 
ferent types in which a glass so 
divided and mounted may be used as 
a micrometer 

“1. It may he fixed at the end of 
a tube, of a suitable length to its d 
focal distance, as an object.glass, — f 
the other end of the tube having an ^ 
eye-glass fitted as usual in astronomi- 
cal telescopes, 

“2. It may be applied to the end of a tube much 
shorter than its focal distance, by having another 
convex glass within the tube, to shorten the focal 
distance of that wliicb is cut in two. 

“3._ It may be applied to the open end of a 
reflecting telescope, either of the Hewtonian or the 
Cassegrain construction.” 

Dollond adds his opinion that the third type is 
“much the best and most convenient of the three”; 
yet it is the first type that has survived the test of 
time and experience, and which is in facttlie modern 
heliometer 

Fig. 29 illustrates Dollond's divided object-glass 
heliometer of the third tj'pe. A is the end of the , Fig. 29. 
reflecting telescope, upon which the adapter B is fitted. B carries 
1 wheel (not seen in the figure) formed of a ring racked at the 
rnter edge, and fixed to the brass plate CC, so that a pinion moved 
by the handle D may turn it into any position. Two plates F, G, 




with the attached semi-lenses, move in slides fixed to the plate CC, 
—simultaneous motion, in contrary directions, being communicated 
to them by turning the handle E, which drives a concealed jfinion 
that works in the two racks seen in the highest part of the figure. 

The amount of separation of tlie semi-lenses is measured by a scale 

5 inches long, subdivided to j\tb of an inch, and read by a vernier 
on the plate F to -j^th of an inch. In practical use this micrometer 
has never given satisfactory results (see Mosotti in the Efemeride of 
Milan for 1821). It must be remembered, however, that when 
Dollond gave preference to this type be bad not invented the 
achromatic object-glass; his preference was fully justified under 
these cireumstances. So far as we know no heliometer with a 
divided achromatic object-glass was ever made by the elder Dollond 
on the principle of his first type. Hk son, however, made what be 
called an object-glass micrometer, which was a great improvement 
on the elder Dollond’s second type. 

In the older construction the brass mountings of the semi-lenses 
obstructed the light entering the telescope in proportion to their 
separation, and the images were so coloured as to prevent the use 
of any but very low powers. In the later construction the movable 
segments are formed from a negative achromatic lens of much larger 
aperture than the object-glass of the telescope with which the 
micrometer is employed; and, for convenience in mounting, the 
segments gbh and edf (fig. 22) are removed. In the fine example 
of this instrument at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 
the movable lenses consist of segments of the shape gaeh and 
ectef (fig. 22) cut from a complete negative achromatic combination 
of inches aperture and about. 41 feet focal length, composed, of 
a double concave flint lens and a double conve.x crown. This is 
applied to an excellent achromatic telescope of inches aperture 
and 42 inches focal length. The instrument is represented in 
fig. 30 ; the same letters indicate the analogous parts of fig. 29. 

The frame CC, moved by j. 
teeth on its outer edge, 
carries one of the halves 

6 of the lens, and a simi- 
lar frame with teeth car- 
ries the other half F. A 
scale 8| inches long is 
fastened like an edge-bar 
to the frame of the seg- 
ment G, and each incli 
is subdivided into twenty 
parts, which are read oif 
by a veruierto T# 5 -irth of an inch, and, by estimation, this can easily 
be carried to -jT^yytli or iTiVnth of an inch. . The two movable frames 
are imbedded in a fixed plate HH, screwed to the adapter B, 
haring a circular hole in its middle equal to the diameter of the 
object-glass. The slide of the segment G is moved by turning 
the milled head to the right of A, and the other segment F by 
means of a rack and pinion on the opposite side, the latter being 
turned from the eye-end by a handle not seen in the figure. A 
screw is provided for clamping the slide of the segment G, as it 
is intended that only the segment F shall be moved in making the 
final bisection. Thereis an index attached to the slide of Q, reading 
on a rough scale engraved on the plate H, which is obviously 
intended for setting the optical centre of the segment G approxi- 
mately as far from the optical axis of the telescope on one side as 
the optical centre of the segment F will be on the other side during 
the intended measurement. This arrangement not only permits the 
measurement of angles twice as great as would be possible if one 
segment were fixed, but is also important in increasing the symmetry 
of the measures. The vernier is placed at one end of the, scale 
when the optical centres of the segments are in coincidence, and is 
provided with scrervs at I, which are intended for' adjusting the 
zero of the scale. The younger Dollond has in this model retro- 
graded, in some respects, from the admirable example of his father, 
who, as shoTvn in fig. 29, not only gave the lefises automatic 
opposite motion symmetrically with respect to the axis of the 
telescope, but seems also to have provided for entire elimination of 
index error by making it possible to observe all angles on opposite 
sides of zero— a precaution possible in the later form only when 

i very small angles are measured. Rotation of the micrometer in 
position angle is provided for as in the earlier form, but the in- 
strument is not furnished with a position circle. 

With one of these instruments of somewhat smaller dimensions Tries- 
(telescope inches aperture and SJ feet focus) Triesneckei* made a necker’s 
series of measurements at the observatory of /yienna which has measure- 
been recently reduced by Dr Schur of Strasburg (JVom Acta, dcr ments. 
Xsl. Leqp.-Carol. Leutschen Ahademw dcr Natursforsclier, xlv. 

Ho. 8), The angle between the stars ^ and g Ursm maj. (708'“56) 
was measured on four nights ; the probable error of a measure oir one 
night was ± 0"'44. Jupiter was measured on eleven nights in the 
months of June and July 1794 ; from these measures Schur derives 
the values 357 '39 and 37"'94 for the polar and equatorial diameter 
respectively, at mean distance, corresponding with a compression 
jyi4'44. : These agree satisfactorily with the corresnondiue values 
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86" '21, 37"-60j 1/16’69 afterwards obtained by Bessel {ff&nigsberger 
Beobachtungen, six. 102). From a series of measures of the angle 
between Jupiter’s satellites and the planet, made in June and July 
1794 and in August and September 1795, Schnr finds the mass 

of Jupiter — io48‘6V±l'4 ~6 ’ ^ which accords perfectly with 
the received value of the mass derived from modem researches. 
The probable errors for the measures of one night are ±0"-577, 
±0"-889, ±0"-642, ±l"-096, for Satellites I., IL, III., and IV. 
respectively. It is probable that Triesnecker deduced the index 
error from his measures of the diameter of Jupiter, as, in 1794, 
the measures of diameter are made on the same nights with those 
of the measures of distance of the satellites, and it is possible tiiat 
measures of diameter may have been made in 1796 but not piub- 
lisbed. 

Considering the accuracy of these measures (an accuracy far sur- 
passing that of any contemporary observations), it is somewhat sur- 
prising that this form of micrometer was never systematically used 
in any sustained or important astronomical researches, althou^ a 
number of insti-uments of tbe kind were made by DoUond. 
Probably the last example of its employment is an observation of 
the transit of Mercury (November 4, 1868) by Mr Mann, at tbe 
Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope (Monthly Notices R A. S., 
vol. xxiz. p. 197-209). The most impoitant part, however, which 
this type of instrument seems to have played in the history of 
astronomy arises fi-om the fact that one of them was in the posses- 
sion of Bessel at Konimberg during the time when hia new obser- 
vatory there was being built. In 1812 Bessel measured witii it the 
angle between the components of the double star 61 Cygni and 
observed the great comet of 1811.. He also observed the emipse of 
the sun on May 4, 1818. In the discussion of these observations 
(Ednigsberger BeobcuM., Abth. 6, p. iv) ha found that the index 
error of the scale changed systematically in different position angles 
by quantities which were independent of the direction of gravity 
relative to the position angle under measurement, but which 
depended solely on the direction of the measured position angle 
relative to a fixed radius of the object-glass. Bessel attributed this 
to non-homogeneity in the object-glass, and determined with great 
care the necessary corrections. But he was so delighted with the 
general performance of the instrument, with the sharpness of the 
images, and the possibilities which a kindred construction, offered 
for the measurement of considerable angles with micrometric 
accuracy, that he resolved, when he should have the choice of 
a new telescope for the observatory, to secure some form of 
heliometer. 

Nor is it difficult to imagine the probable course of reasoning 
which led Bessel to select the model of his new heliometer. Why, 
he might ask, should ha not select the simple form of DoUond’s 
first type ? Given the achromatic object-glass, why should not it be 
divided ? This construction would give all the advantage of the 
younger Dolloud’s object-glass micrometer and more than its sharp- 
ness of definition, without liability to the systematic eirora which 
may he due to want of homogeneity of the object-glass ; for the lenses 
will not he turned with respect to each other, hut, in measurement, 
will always have the same relation in position angle to the line 
joining the objects under observation. It is true that the scale will 
require to be capable of being read with much greater accuracy than' 
ini^th of an inch — for that, even in a telescope of 10 feet focus, would 
correspond with 2" of arc. But, after all, this is no practical diffi- 
culty,— for screws can be used to sepaiute the lenses, and, by these 
screws, as in a Gascoigne micrometer, the separation of the lenses 
can he measured ; or we can have scales for this purpose, read by 
microscopes, like the Troughton^ circles of Piazzi or Pond, or those 
of the Carey circle, with almost any required accuracy. 

Whether Bessel communicated such a course of reasoning to 
Fraunhofer, or whether that great artist arrived independently at 
like conclusions, we have been unable to ascertain with certainty. 
The fact remains that before 1820® Fraunhofer had completed 
one or more of the five heliometera (3 inches aperture and 89 inches 
focus) which have since become historical instruments. In 1824 
the great Kbnigsberg heliometer was commenced, and it was com- 
pleted in 1829, 

To sum up briefly the histoiy of the heliometer. The first appli- 
cation of the divided object-glass and the employment of double 
images ia astronomical measures is due to Savory in 1743. To 
Bouguer in 1748 is due the true conception of measurement by 
double image without the auxiliary aid of a filar micrometer, viz., 
by chan^ng the distance between two object-glasses of equal focus. 
To Dolloud in 1764 we owe tbe combination of Savory’s idea of 
the divided object-glass with Bougueris method of measurement, 
and the construction of the first really practical heliometers. To 
Fraunhofer, some time not loi^ previous to 1820, is due, so far as 
we can ascertain; the construction of the fir^ hdiometer with an 

^ The ctrelea hj BeleheUbach, then almost excItulTely used In Gfennany, were 
read hy verniers only. 

s The diameter of Yenns was measured with one of these heliometers at the 
ohaerratory of Breslau hy Braudes la 1830 {Berlin Jaliriuch, 1824, p. 164) 


achromatic divided object-glass, t.«., tbe first heliometer of the 
modem type. 

Double-Image Micrometers with Divided Lenses. 

YaiiouB micrometers have been invented besides the heliometer 
for measuring by double image. Bamsden’s dioptric micrometer 
consists of a divided lens placed in the conjugate focus of the inner- 
most lens of the erecting eye-tube of a terrestiial telescope. The 
inventor claimed that it would supersede the heliometer, but it has 
never done anything for nstionomy. DoUond claims the indepnd- 
ent invention and first constraction of asimilar instrument(Pearson's 
Pradical Astronomy, vol. ii. p, 182). Of these and kindred instru- 
ments only two types have proved of practical value. Amici of 
Modena (Meni. Soc. Ital., ivii. (1816) pp, 344-859) describes a 
micromeiter in which a negative lens is introduced between the 
eye-piece and the object-glass. This lens is divided and mounted 
like a heliometer object-glass ; the separation of the lenses produces 
the required double image, and is measured by a screw. Dawes 
has very successfully used this micrometer in conjunction with a 
filar micrometer, and finds that the precision of the measures is 
in tliis way greatly increased (MontUy Notices, voL xviil p. 68, 
and Mem. B. A. S., vol. xxxv. p. 147). 

In the improved form ® of Au-y’s divided eye-glass micrometer 
(Mem. E. A. S., voL xv. pp. 199-209), the rays from the object- 
glass pass successively through lenses as follows. 


Lens. 

Distance from 
nest Lens. 

Focal Length. 

a. An eqnlconvex lens. 

f 

1} 

arbltrary=3) 

1 

1 

e. Plano-convex, convex towai-ds b 

d. Plano-convex, convex towards c 


The lens 5 is divided, and one of the segments is moved by a 
micaMmetex screw. The magnifying power is vaiied by changing 
the lens a for another in which p has a different value. The magm- 
lying power of the eye-piece is that of a single lens of focna-tp. 

In 1860 Valz pointed out that the other optical conditions could 
be equally satisfied if the divided lens were made coucavo instead of 
convex, with the advantage of giving a larger field of view (Movihly 
Notice, vol. z. p. 160). 

The last improvement on this instrument is mentioned in the 
Report of the It. A. S. council, February 1865. It consists in the 
introduction by Simms of a fifth lens, but no satisfactory descrip- 
tion has ever appeared. There is only one practical publishea* 
investigation of Airy’s micrometer that is worthy of mention, 
viz., that of Kaiser (Annalen der Stemwarte in Lddcn, iii. pp. 
111-274). The reader is referred to that paper for an exhaus- 
tive history and discussion of the instrument.® It is somewhat 
surprising that, after Kaiser’s investigations, observers should con- 
tinue, as many have done, to discuss their observations with this 
instrument as if the screw-value were constant for all angles. 

Steinheill/oifTmZ Savanide Munich, 28th Februaryl84S) describes Steln- 
a “heliom&tre-oculaiire” which he made for the great Pulkowa re- heil’s 
fractor, the result of consultations between himself and the elder oculai 
Struve, It is essentially the same in principle as Amiei’s micro- micro- 
meter, except that the divided lens is an achromatic positive instead meter, 
of a negative lens. Struve (DeatripUon dc VObsemiatoire General de 
Pulkowa, pp. 196, 197) adds a few remarks to Steinheil’s descrip- 
tion, in wluch he states that the images have not all desirable 
precision,— a fault perhaps inevitable in all micrometers with 
divided lenses, and which ia probably in this case aggravated by 
the fact that the rays falling upon the divided lens have consider- 
able convergence. He, however, successfully employed the instru- 
ment in measuring double stars, so close as 1" or 2 , and using a 
power of 800 diameters, with results that agreed satisfactorily 
amongst themselves and with those obtained with the filar micro- 
meter. If Struve had employed a properly proportioned double 

3 For description of the earliest form see Cambrtige Phil, 2i-atu., voL IL, and 
Oreemeich Obiematitm, 1840. 

* Wo understand that a very thorough Investlmitlon of Aliy's doublo-image 
micrometer need by Dr Copeland at Maurltliis oa lord Undsay's expedition has 
been made by Mm, and -wlU soon be published. 

» Djwes {Monthly Jfetieet, January 18i8, and Mem. JR. A. 8 ., vol. ixrv. p. IBO) 
has suggested aud used a valuable Improvement for producing ronud Imagea 
Instead of the- elongated Images -which are otheiwise Inevitable when the rays 
passthrongh a divided lens of which the optical centres are not In' coincidence, 
vl*., “the Introduction of a diaphragm having two clreular apertures touching 
ea(^ other In a point coinciding witli the line of colUmatlon of the telescope, and 
the diameter of each apertnre exactly equal to the semldiameter of tbe cone of 
rays at the distance of the diaphragm from the focal point of the object-glass." 
Fnictlc^y the difficulty of making these diaphragms for the different powei-s of 
the exael required eqnMlty Is Insuperable; bur, if tlie obseiver is content to lose 
a certain amount of light, we see no reason why they may not readily be made 
slightly less. Dawes found the best method for the purpose In question -ivas to 
limit the aperture of the object-glass by a diaphragm having a double circular 
aperture, placing the line Johdog the centres of the circles approxlmetcly in the 
posltiion angle under measurement. Dawes successfully employed the double 
circular apei-ture also with Amici's micrometer. The present wrUer has success- 
f aOy used a similar plan iu measnrbm position anglea of a Centsnrl with the hello- 
naeter, vis., by placing drenlar diaphragms on tee 'two segments of the object- 
glass. 
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circular diaphragm, fixed symmetrically with the axis of the telescope 
in front of the divided lens and turning with the micrometer, it 
is probable that his report on the instrument would have been 
still more favourable. This particular instrument has historical 
interest, having led Struve to some of those criticisms of the 
Pulkowa lieliometer which ultimately bore such valuable fruit (see 
below). 

Eamsden [PMl. Trans. , vol. xix. p. 419) has suggested the 
division of the small speculum, of a Cassegrain telescope and the 
production of double image by mierometiic rotation of the semi- . 
specula in the plane passing through their axis. Bi-ewster (^7?cy. 
Brit., 8th ed., vol. xiv. p. 749) proposes a plan on a like principle, 
by dividing the plane mirror of a Newtonian telescope. Again, 
in an ocular heliometer by Steiniieil double image is similarly 
produced by a divided prism of total reflexion placed in parallel 
rays. But practically these last three methods are failures. In 
the last the field is full of false light, and it is not possible to give 
sufficiently minute and steady separation to the images ; and there 
are of necessity a collimator, two prisms of total reflexion, and a 
smaE telescope through which the rays must pass ; conseq^uently 
there is great loss of light. 

Micromtm Depending on Double Eefmction. - 
I To the Abbe Eochon {Jour, de Bhys., liii, 1801, pp. 169-198) 
is due the happy idea of applying the two images formed by double 
refraction to the construction of a micrometer. He fell upon a 
most ingenious plan of doubling the amount of double refraction of 
a prism by using two prisms of rock-crystal, so cut out of the solid 
as to give each the same quantity of double refraction, and yet to 
double the quantity in the effect produced. The combination so 
formed is known as Rodion’s prism. Such a prism he placed 
between the object-glass and eye-piece of a telescope. The separa- 
tion of the images increases as the prism is approached to the object- 
glass, and diminishes as it is approached towards the eye-piece. 

Ara^o [Ooiyvptes Ecndus, sxiv., 1847, pp. 400-402) found that 
in Eoclion’s micrometer, when the prism was approached close to 
the eye-piece for the measurement of very small angles, the 
smallest iraperfectioua in the crystal or its surfaces were incon- 
veniently magnified. He therefore selected for any particular 
measurement such a Boohoa prism as when fixed between the eye 
and the eye-piece (ie,, where a sunshade is usually placed) would, 
combined with the normal eye-piece employed, bring the images 
about to he measured nearly m contact. He then altered the 
magnifying power by sliding the field lens of the eye-piece (which 
was fitted with a slipping tube for the purpose) along the eye-tube, 
till the images were brought into contact. By a scale attached to 
the sliding tube the magnifying power of the eye-piece was deduced, 
and this combined with the angle of the prism employed gave the 
angle measured. Ify;" is the refracting angle of the prism, aud n 
the magnifying power of the eye-piece, then j/'/m will be the distance 
observed. Arago made many measures of the diameters of the 
planets with such a mierometer. 

Dollond {Phil. Trans., 1821, pp. 101-103) describes a double- 
image micrometer of his own invention in wffiich a sphere of rock- 
crystal is substituted for the eye-lens of an ordinary eye-piece. In 
ibis instrument (figs. 31, 32) a is the sphere, placed in half-holes on 


a 


Fig. 31. 

the axis 55, so that when its principal axis is parallel to the axis of 
the telescope it gives only one image of the object. In a direction 
perpendicular to that axis it must be so placed that when it is 
moved by rotation of the axis 55 the separation of the images shall 
be parallel to that motion. The angle of rotation is measured on 
the graduated circle G. The angle between the objects measured 
is_=r sin 20, where r is a constant to be determined for each mag- 
nifying power employed,’- and A the angle through which the 
spiiere has been turned from zero (i.e., from coincidence of its prin- 
cipal axis with that of the telescope). The maximum separation 
is consequently at 45° from zero. The measures can he made on 
of zero for eliminating index error. There are consider- 
able difficiuties of construction, but these have been successfully 

'Dollond pravidea for changing the power hv sliding the lens d nearer to or 
fftrtner from a. 



overcome by Dollond; and in the hands of Dawes (Mem. 2i. A. S., 

XXXV. p. 144 sg.) such instruments have done valuable sovvice. 

They are liable to the objection that their employment is limited 
to the measurement of very small angles, viz,, 13" or 14" when the 
magnifjdng power is 100„and varying inversely as the power. Yet 
the beautiful images which these micrometers give permit tbs 
measurement of very difficult objects as a check ou measures with 
the parallel-wire micrometer. 

The Modern Eeliometer. 

The Konigsberg heliometer is represented in fig. 33. No part of Koniga- 
the equatorial mounting is shown in the figure, as it resembles in berg 
every respect the usual Fraunhofer mounting. An adapter h is helio- 
flxed on a telescope- „ meter, 

tube, made of wood, t 

in Fraunhofer’s usual ^ 1 

fashion. To this a h 

adapter is attached a [ j Pi (A 

flat circular flange h, , \ A 

The slides carrying 
the segments of the 
divided object-glass 
are mounted on a 

plate, which is fitted and ground to rotate smoothly on the flange 
%. Rotation is communicated by a pinion, turned by the handle 
<; (concealed in the figure), rvhich_ works in teeth cut on the edge 
of the flange h. The counterpoise w balances the head about 
its axis of rotation. The slides are moved by the screws a and 5, 
the divided heads of which serve to measure the separation of the 
segments. These screws are turned from the eye-end by bevelled 
wheels and pinions, the latter coimected with the handles 5'. 

The reading roicronreters o, / also serve to measure, independently, 
the separation of the segments, by scales attached to the slides; 
such measurements can be employed as a check ou those made by 
the screws. The measurement of po.sition angles is provided for 
by a graduated circle attached to the head. There is also a position 
circle, attached at m to the eye-end, provided with a slide to move 
the eye-piece radially from the axis of the tele.scope, and with a 
micrometer to measm'e the distance of an object from that axis. 

The ring which carries , the supports of the handles a', V, c is 
capable of a certain amount of rotation on the tube. The weight 
of the handles aud their supports is balanced by the counterpoise s. 

This ring is necessary in order to allow the rods to follow the 
micrometer heads when the position angle is changed. Complete 
rotation of the head is obviously impossible because of the inter- 
ference of the declination axis with the rods, and therefore, in some 
angles, objects cannot be measxu’ed in two positions of the circle. 

The object-glass has an aperture of 6| inches, and 102 inches focal 
length. 

There are three methods in which this heliometer cat he used. 

First Method. — One of the segments is fixed in the axis of the 
telescope, and the eye-piece is mso placed in the axis. Measures 
are made with the moving segment displaced alternately on opposite 
sides of the fixed segment. 

Second Method. — One segment is fixed, and the measiu’c.s are 
made as in the first method, excepting that the eye-piece is placed 
symmetrically with respect to the images under measurement. 

For this purpose the position angle of the eye-piece mierometer is 
set to that of the head, and the eye-piece is di,spkcecl from the 
axis of the tube (in the direction of the movable segment) by an 
amount equal to half the angle under measurement. 

■ Third Method.— eye-piece is fixed in the axis, and the 
segments are 3ymmetric.ally displaced from the axis each' by an 
amount equal to half the angle measured. 

Of these methods Bessel generally employed the first because of 
its simplicity, notwitlistancling that it involved a resetting of the 
right ascension and declination of the axis of the tube with each 
reversal of the segments. The chief objections to the method are 
that, as one star is in the axis of the telescope and the other dis- 
placed from it, the images are not both in foems of the eye-piece,” 
and the rays from the two stars do not make the same angle v'ith 
the optical axis of each segment. Thus the two images under 
measurement are not defined with equal sharpness and symmetry. 

Tlie second method is free from the objection of non-coinoidence in 
focus of the images, but is more troublesome in practice from the 
necessity for frequent readjustment of the position of the eye-piece. 

The third; method is the most symmetrical of all, both in obser- 
vation and reduction ; hut it was not employed by Bessel, on the 
ground/hat it involved the determination of the errors of two 
screws instead of onei Gn the other band it is not necessary to 
reset the telescope after each reversal of the segments.” 

A The distances of the optical centres of tlie segments from tlie eye-piece are in 
this method as 1 ; secantof the angle imdermeusuranent. In Bessel’s helloineter 
this would amount to a diffei-ence of -j-igsth of an inch when an angle of 1° is 
meftsm-ed. For two degrees the diffeience would amount to nearly Ath of an 
inch. Bessel confined his measures to aisfoncas considersWy less than r. 

In criticizing^ Bef?s&rs choice of methods, and considering the loss of too 
myolred ia each, it 'must be remeiribered that Fraunhofer provided no means of 
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Wlien Bessel ordered the Koiiigsberg heliometer, lie was anxious 
to have the segments made to move in cylindrical slides, of which 
the radius should be equal to the focal length of the object-glass. 
Fraunhofer, however, did not execute this. wish, on the ground 
that the mechanical difficulties rvere too great. 

Wichmann states [Komjsh. Beobach. , xxx. p. 4) that Bessel had 
indicated, by notes in his handbooks, the following points which 
should be kept in mind in the constrnction of future helioineters:— 
(1) The segments should move in cylindrical slides (2) the screw 
should he protected from dust ; - (3) the zero of the position circle 
should not be so liable to change ; ^ (4) the distance of the optical 
centres of the segments should not change in different position 
angles or otherwise; (5) the points of the micrometer screws should 
rest on ivory plates ; ® (6) there should be an apparatus for changing 
the screen. ^ 

The elder Struve, in describing the Pulkowa heliometer, ^ made 
by Merz in 1839 on the model of Bessel’s heliometer, submits the 
following suggestions for its improvement : (1) to give automatic- 

ally to the two segments simultaneous equal and opposite move- 
ment ; ® and (2) to make the tube of brass instead of wood ; to attach 
the heliometer head firmly to this tube; to place the eye-piece perma- 
nently in the axis of the telescope ; and to fix a strong cradle on the 
end of the declination axis, in which the tube, with the attached 
head and eye-piece, could rotate on its axis. 

Both suggestions are important. The fii-st is originally the idea 
of Dollond (fig. 29); its advantages were overlooked by his sou 
(description of fig. 30), and it seems to have been quite forgotten 
till resuggested by Struve, But the method is not available if the 
separation is to be measured by sciws ; it is found, in that case, 
that the direction of the final motion of turning of the screw must 
always be such as to produce motion of the segment against gravity, 
otherwise the “loss of time” is apt to he variable. Thus the 
simple connexion of the two screws by cog-wheels to give them 
automatic opposite motion is not an available method unless the 
separation of the segments is independently measured by scales. 

Stnive’s second suggestion has been adopted in nearly all succeed- 
ing heliometers. It permits eomjdete rotation of the tube and 
measurement of all angles in reversed positions of the eirele ; the 
handles that move the slides can be brought down to the eye-end, 
inside the tube, and consequently made to rotate with it ; and the 
position circle may be placed at the end of the cradle next the eye- 
end where it is convenient of access. Struve also points out that 
by attaching a fine scale to the focussing slide of the eye-piece, and 
kuoTOug the coeffleiout of expansion of the brass tube, the means 
W'ould he provided for determining the absolute change of the focal 
length of the object-glass at any time by the simple process of 
focussing on a double star. Thi.s, with a knowledge of the tempera- 
ture of the screw or scale and its coetficient of expansion, would 
enable the change of screw' value to be determined at any instant. 
Or, if w'e suppose the temperature of the instrument to be the 
same in all its parts, the changed scale value becomes simply a 
function of the reading of the focal scale. 

Bonn It is probable tliat the Bonn heliometer was in course of con- 
helio- struction before these suggestions of Struve were published or dis- 

meter. cussed, since its construction resembles that of the Konigsberg and 

Pulkowa instruments. Its dimensions are similar to those of the 
former instrument, Bessel, having been consulted by the cele- 
brated statesman Sir Eobert Peel, on behalf of the EadelifiTe tras- 
tees, as to what instrument, added to the Eadclilfe Observatory, 


reading the screws or even the heads from the eye-end. Bessel's practice was to 
unclamp In declination, lower and read off the head, and then restore the tele- 
scope to its former declination reading, the clockwork meanwhile following the 
stars in right ascension. The setting of Both lenses symmetrically would, under 
such circumstances, be very tedious. 

1 This most important improvement would permit any two stars under measure- 
ment each to he viewed in tlie optical axis of each segment, Tlie optical centres 
of the segments would also remain at the same distance from the eye- piece at all 
angles of separation. Thus, in measuring the largest as well as the smallest 
angles, the images of hoth stars would he equally symmetrical and equally well 
in focus. Modern heliometers made witli cylindrical slides measure angles over 
two degrees, the images remaining as sharp and perfect as when the smallest 
angles are measured, 

^ Bessel found, in course of time, that the original corrections for the errors of 
his screw were no 'longer applicable. He considered that the changes were due to 
wear, which would he much lessened if the screws were protected from dust. 

3 The tuhs, being of wood, was probably liable to waip and twist in a very 
uncertain way. 

a We have been unable to find any published dimving showing how the seg- 
ments are fitted in their cells. 

5 We have been unable to ascertain the reasons which led Bessel to choose 
ivori/ planesfor the end-bearings of liis screws. He actually introduced them in 
the Konigsberg heliometer in 1840, and they were renewed In 1848 and 1850. 

6 A screen of wire gauze, placed in front of tire segment through which the 
fainter star is viewed, was employed by Bessel to equalize the brilliancy of the 
Images under observation. An arrangement, afterwords deserihed, has been 
fitted in modern heliometers for placing the screen in front of either segment by 
a handle at the eye-end. 

^ This heliometer resembles Bessel’s, except that its foot is a solid block of 
granite instead of the ill-conceived wooden structure that supported his instcu- 
ment. The object-glass is of 7'4 Inches aperture and 123 inches focus. 

8 Description de VOhsenatoire. central de Pulkowa, p. 208.- 

® Steinheil applied such motion to a double-image micrometer made, for Sti-uve 
This instrument suggested to Struve the above-mentioned Idea of employing a 
Similar motion for the heliometer. 
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would probably most promote the advancement of astronomy, 
strongly advised the selection of a heliometer. The order for the 
instrument Avas gii-en to the Eepsold.s in 1840, but “A'arious cii’cum- 
stances, for which the makers are not responsible, contributed to 
delay the completion of the instrunieiit, which was not delivered 
before the winter of 1848.”“ The building to receh'e it was com- 
menced in March 1849 and completed in the end of the same year. 

This splendid instrament has a superb object-glass of inches 
aperture and 126 inches focal length. The makers availed them- 
selves of Bessel’s suggestion to make the segments move in cylin- 
drical slides, and of Struve’s to have the head attached to a brass 
tube ; the eye-piece is set permanently in the axis, and the whole 
rotates in a cradle attached to the declination axis. They provided 
a splendid, rigidly mounted, equatorial stand, fitted with every 
luxury in the Avay of sIoav motion, and scales for measuring the 
displacement of the segments were read by powerful micrometers 
from the eye-end. It is somewhat curious that, though Stnive’s 
second suggestion was adopted, his first Aias overlooked by the 
makers. But it is still more curious that it was not afterwards carried 
out, for the communication of automatic symmetrical motion to 
hoth segments only involves a simple alteration previously de- 
scribed, But, as it came from the hands of the makers in 1849, the 
Oxford heliometer \A*as incompai’ahly the most powerful and perfect 
instrument in the Avorld for the highest order of micrometric 
research. It so remained, unrivalled in every respect, till 1873; it 
remains still, optically, the most pmA'erful heliometer in the world; 
and, with a few alterations, it might almost rival the most recent 
instruments in practical convenience and accuracy. These altera- 
tions, all of Avlueh could he made Avithout great difSculty, are the 
following 

{a) Beyond the automatic symmetrical motion above-described, 
the instrament should he fitted Avith means for adjusting the screens 
from the eye-end (see footnote ® in last column). 

{b) The aiTangement of the scales should be changed. At present 
both scales are read separately by separate micrometers, each 
relative to a separate fiducial line. What the observer requires is 
the difference of the readings of the tAVO scales, and this can obvi- 
ously be most quickly and accurately obtained if the edges of the 
two scales are Drought together, and both are read, relatively^to 
each other, by the same micronreter. 

(c) The unsatisfactory motion in position angle should be replaced 
by the action of a pinioir (attached to the cradle) in the teeth of a 
wheel (attached to the tuhe).“ 

[d) 'The position circle should be read by telescopes or microscopes 
attached to the cradle, and acee.ssible from the eye-end. 

(b) It would add greatly to the rapidity of work and the ease of 
the observer if a small declination circle Avere attached to the cross- 
head, capable of being read from the eye-end. 

As the transit of Venus of 1874 approached, preparations Avere 
set ou foot by the German Government in good time ; a commission 
of the most celebrated astronomers was appointed, and it was re- 
solved that the heliometer should he the instrument chiefly relied 
on. Thefour long-neglected small heliometers made by Traunhofer 
were brought into requisition, rundamental alterations Avere made 
upon them: — ^their AA'Ooden tubes Avere replaced by tubes of metal; 
means of measuring the focal point were provided ; symnietileal 
motion Avas given to the slides ; scales on each slide Avere proAuded 
instead of screAvs for measuring the separation of the segments, and 
both scales were read by the same micrometer microscope ; a 
metallic thermometer was added to determine the temperature of 
the scales. These small iustruments have since clone admirable 
Avork in the hands of Schur, Hartwig, Kustner, and Elkin. 

The Eussian Government ordered three new heliometers (each of Eussian 
4 inches aperture and 5 feet focal length) from the Eepsolds, and the helio- 
design for their construction aa'us superintended by Struve, AuAvers, meters. 



Pig. 34. 

and "Winnecke, the last-named making the necessary experiments at 
Carlsruhe. Fig. 34 represents the tj'pe of instrument which re- 


10 Maimel Johnson, M.A., EadcliSe ohservor, Astronomical Oiservaiims made 
at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxfosd, in the year 1850, Introduction, p. ill 

11 The illumination of these scales is interesting as being the first application of 
electricity to the illumination of astronomical instruments Thin platinum Awre 
AA'as rendered incandescent by a voltaie current ; a small Swan light and condenser 
Avould probably now he found more satisfactory. 

12 This has beenrecently carried out by Stone, the present Radcliffe observer, 
on Gill’s suggestion. 
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suited from tlieir labours. The brass tube, strengthened at the 
hearing poiut.s by strong truly-turned collars, rotates in the c^t- 
iron cradle q attached to the declination axis, a is the eye-piece 
fixed in that axis, h the micrometer for reading both scales. 


Lord 

Lind- 

say’s, 

helio- 

meter. 



Fig. 35. 


quired by Gill in 18?9, he changed the manner of imparting the 
motion in question. A square toothed racked wheel was applied to 
the tube at r (fig, 34). This wheel is acted on by a tangent screw 
whose hearings are attached to the cradle ; the screw is turned by 
means of a handle supported by bearings 
attached to the cradle, and coming within 
convenient- reach of the observer’s hand. 

The tube turns .siiiootbly in the racked wheel, 
or can he clamiied to it at tlie will of the 
observer. This alteration and the new eqrra- 
torial mounting Imve been adiiiivably made 
by Grubb ; the result is completely success- 
ful. The instrument so altered has been 
in constant use at the Cape Observatory 
since March 1881 in determining the paral- 
lax of the more interesting southern stars. 

Still more recently the Kepsolds have com- Yale 
pleted a new lieliomcter for Yale College, College 
Hew Haven, United States. The object-glass imlio- 
is of 6 inches aperture and 98 inches focal meter, 
length. The mounting, the tube, objective- 
cell, slides, &c., are all of steel. A The in- 
strument is shown in fig, 36. The circles 
for position angle and declination are read 
by micrometer microscopes illuminated by 
the , lamp L; the scales are illuminated by 
the lamp 1. T is part of the tube proper, 
and turns with the head. The tube Y, on the 


c, d are telescopes for reading the position circle i?, e the handle I contrary, is attached to the cradle, and meiely io ms a ^ 
for quick motion in position angle, /the slow motion in position the finder Q,- the handles at/andjj, and tlio moving ng P. The 
angle, g the handle for changing the separation of the segments latter gives c[Uick motion in position angle ; the handles at j 
by acting on the bevel-wheel /(%• 35). A is a miUed head con- ‘ clamp and give slow motion in position angle, those at / clamp 
neeted by a rod with h' (fig. 35), for the 
purpose of interposing at pleasure the 
prism ir in the axis of the reading micro- 
meter ; this enables the observer to view 
the graduations on the face of the metallic 
thermometer tt (composed of arodof brass 
and a rod of zinc), z is a milled head 
connected with the wheel i'i' (fig. 35), and 
affords the means of placing the screen s 
(fig, 84), counterpoised by w over either 
half of the ohject-glass. Js clamps the 
telescope in declination, n clamps it in 
right ascension, and the handles m and 
2 provide slow motion in declination and 
right sscension respectively. 

The details of the interior mechanism 
of the *‘head” will be almost evident 
from fig. 35 without description. The 
screw, turned by the wheels at /, acts in 
a toothed arc, whence, as shown in the 
figure, equal and opposite motion is com- 
municated to the slides by the jointed 
rods V, V. The slides are kept firmly 
down to their hearings by the rollers 
r, r, r, r, attached to axes which are, in 
the middle, very strong springs. Side- 
shake is prevented by the screw's and 
pieces A, A, h, k. The scales are aAn,n; 
they are fastened only at the middle, and 
are kept down by the brass pieces t, t 
A similar heliometer was made by the 
Kepsolds to the order of lord Lindsay c 
for his Mauritius expedition in 1874. It 
differed only from the three Bussian in- 
struments in having a mounting by the 
Cookes in which the declination circle 
reads from the eye-end,^ This instru- 
ment was afterwards most generously 
lent by Lord Lindsay to Gill for his ex- 
pedition to Ascension in 1877.® 

These four Eepsold lieliometers proved 
to be excellent instruments, easy and 
convenient in use, and yielding results 
of very high accuracy ill measuring dis- 
tances. Their slow motion in position angle, however, was not all 
that could he desired. When small movements were communi- 
cated to the handle e (fig. 84) by the tangent screw/, acting on 
a small toothed wheel clamped to the rod connected with the driv- 
ing pinion, there was apt to be a torsion of the rod rather than an 
immediate action. Thus the slow motion would take place by 
jerks instead of with the necessary smoothness and certainty. 

When the heliometer part of Lord Lindsay’s heliometer was ac- 



Fig..36. 

and give slow motion in right ascension and declination, a is 
the eye-piece, S the handle for moving the segments, c the micro- 
meter microscope for reading the scales and sca.l6 micrometer, d 
the micrometer readers of the position and declination circles, o 
the handle for rotating the large wheel E which carries the 
screens. The hour circle is also read by microscopes, and the 
instrument can he used in both positions (tube preceding and 


® 'me primary onject -was to have the ohject-glass mounted in steel cells, wliloli 
more nearly correspond in expansion with glass, It became then desirable to 
maia the head of steel for sake of uniformity of material, and the advantages of 
steel In lightness and rigidity for the tube then became evident. 
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following) for the elimination of the effect of flexure on the position 
angles. 

There is very little left to criticize in this instrument. It 
embraces the results of all knowledge and experience on tlie subject 
to the present time. In one point, however, modem heliometem 
have a disadvantage compared with the older forms. A great 
advance in accuracy was, no doubt, made when the screw was 
abandoned as a means both of moving and measuring the displace- 
ment of the slides. 1 But it is obviously much quicker to read and 
record the indication of one screw-head than to bisect two or four 
scale-divisions and enter the corresponding readings. Auwers, in 
his researches on the parallax of 61 Cygni,^ was able, with 
the Kdnigsherg heliometer, to make forty pointings in about an 
hour; it is quick work to make sixteen pointings (reading two 
divisions on each scale at each pointing) with the modern heliometer 
in the same time, when attention is paid to the desirable reversals 
of the segments and of the position cii'cle and the resettings in right 
ascension and declination. Now time during opportunities of good 
definition (or otherwise)® is too precious to be sacrificed, if it can be 
saved even by ten-fold labour afterwards. Carrington* has suggested 
the possible use of photography to record the readings of astro- 
nomical circles, and since his day “Swnn lights” and “sensitive 
dry plates” seems to have brought his suggestion within the range 
of practice. A special microscope, fitted with an' aplanatic photo- 
graphic objective and a well-contrived carrier, might be made 
automatically to expose a different part of a narrow dry plate, by 
mere pressure or turning of a button after each bisection. Each 
plate might easily record the sixteen bisections which constitute a 
complete measure of two pairs of stars (as in a parallax determina- 
tion). As it is only necessary to photograph two divisions of each 
scale, the photographic enlargement of these divisions need only be 
limited by the sensitiveness of the plates and the power of the 
illumination to produce a picture in a conveniently short space 
of time. Th-e plates employed at night could be conveniently 
developed the following day and measured with a special apparatus 
at any convenient time and with almost any desired accuracy. 
Vere such a system reduced to practice it would at least double, 
perhaps treble, an observer's possible output of work. 

Gill has introduced a powerful auxiliary to the accuracy of helio- 
meter measures in the shape of a reversing prism placed in front 
of the eye-piece, between the latter and the observer’s ejm. If 
measures are made by placing the image of a star in the centre 
of the disk of a planet, the observer may have a tendency to do so 
systematically in error from some acquired habit or from natural 
astigmatism of the eye. But by rotating the prism 90° the image 
is presented entirely reversed to the eye, so that m the mean of 
measures made in two such positions personal error is eliminated. 
Similarly the prism may be used for the study and elimination of 

S ersonal errors depending on the angle made by a 
ouble star with the vertical. The best plan of 
mounting such a prism has been found to be tbe 
following. I', P (fig. 37) are the eye lens and field lens 
respectively of a Merz positive eye-piece. In this 
construction the leases are much closer together and 
the diaphragm for the eye is much farther from _ <• 

the lenses than in Ramsden’s eye-piece. The prism 37. ^ 

p is fitted accurately into brass slides (care has to he taken in 
the consti’uction to place the prism so that an object in the 
centre of tbe field will so remain when the eye-piece is rotated in 
its adapter). There is a collar, clamped by tbe screw at S, which 
is so adjusted that the eye-piece is in focus w’hen pushed home, in 
its adapter, to this collar, The prism and eye-piece are then 
rotated together in the adapter. 

On the theory of the helioineter and its use consult Bessei, Aitrmomischt 
I!nierme}mngen,yo\.\.\ Hansen, Amf&irHche ifethodemit dm Fraunhoferschen 
EeHometer anziistellen, Gotha, 1827; Cliauvenet, Spherical and Practical Astro- 
Tiomy, Tol. ii. pp. 403-43G, Philadelphia and London, 1876; Seeliger, Theorie 
des Eeliomeiers, Leipsic, 1877 ; Lindsay and Gill, Smieckt Publications, vol. ii., 
Danecht (for private circulation), 1877; Gill, Memoirs oftheMoycd Astronomical 
Society, vol. xlvi. pp. 1-172. 

Micrometm which, Involve the Employment of the Diurnal Motion. 

Advantage is often taken of the diurnal motion to measura the 
relative positions of stars. The varieties of reticules and scales that 
have been employed are far too numerous even for mention in 
detail. The following are the means and methods by which most 
work has been done, and they are tjqiical of all the others. In the 
focus of his meridian telescope Lacaille had a brass diaphragm in 


1 Screws, as Auwers’s discussion of Bessel’s bhservations (“ Parallaxe von 61 
Cygni,” AbJtandlungm der KBnigl. Dead, der WissenscAaffen za Berlin, 1868) has 
shown, are apt to wear and change their errors. It is.hesides, nndesirahle to apply 
force and friction to a delicate standard of measure. 

^ Astron.NachricMen^Eo.lili. 

s Por example, in determining the diurnal parallax of a planet the most 
favourable conditions are limited on the one Iiand by the uncertainties of refrac- 
tion at large zenith distances, and on the other by the small parallax factors of 
small zenith distances. It would probably he best to secure all the observations 
between 50° and 60° ZD, and this w;onld only be possible vrith special facilities for 
reading the scales. 

4 ifonlWii JToffees R. A. <?., vol, sxx. p. 46. 
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which was cut a hole, having parallel, sharp, straight edges of the La- 
shape shown in fig. 38. The longer diagonal of tlie rhomboid caille’s 
so formed was at right angles, and the shorter parallel, to the rhom- 
diurnal motion. The method of observation consisted in noting hoid. 
the instant of ingi-ess and egress of each star which presented itself. 

The mean of the times thus noted for each star gave the time of its 
transit over the imaginary line ai, whilst the diliereuce between 
tbe instant of ingress and that of 
egress (converted into are by the 
knoivn approximate declination) gave 
the length of the chord traversed by 
the star parallel to the imaginary 
line ad. Hence (the dimensions of 
the rhomboid being known) the differ- c-| 
ence of the star’s declination from 
the line cd became known (the ob- 
server was of course careful to note 
whether the star passed to north or 
south of ed). Thus every star that 
crossed the field was observed, all 
their right ascensions were referrad 
to the clock-time of passing ah, and 
all their declinations to that of cd ; hence their mutual differ- 
ences of right ascension and declination were known. In this 
way, in the short space of ten months, Lacaille observed nearly ten 
tliousand stars at the Cape of Good Hope in the years 1761-52.® 
Fraunhofer’s ring micrometer consists of a ring of steel, very truly Ring mi- 
turned, mounted in a hole cut in a circular disk of glass. The ring is crometer 
placed in the focus of a telescope, and viewed by a positive eye-piece. 

The observer notes the instants when the two objects enter and 
emerge from each side of the ring. The only data reqiiii'ed for com- 
puting the difference of right ascension and declination of the two 
objects are the times above mentioned, the diameter of the ring, 
and the approximate declination of one of the objects. The latter 
is always known. The methods of determining the former and of 
reducing the observations are to be found in every work on practical 
astronomy. The ring micrometer has been largely used in observ- 
ing comets. 

Argelander, in making his famous survey of the n orth ern heavens,® Arge- 
employed a semicircle of glass, the straight edge of which (truly lander’s 
ground) crosses the centre of the field of view at right angles to the scale, 
diurnal motion of the stars. Differences of right ascension were 
directly observed at this edge, whilst differences of declination were 
noted by strong dark lines drawn at right angles to the edge at each 
10' of arc. A telescope of 3 inches aperture with a magnifying power 
of 10 diameters commanded a field of 3° 20' in declination. One 
observer was placed at the telescope, another at the clock. The 
telescope observer marked tbe instant when the star touched the 
glass edge, by calling sharply the word “eight” or “nine,” &e., 
which also indicated the magnitude ; the same observer also noted 
and recorded the reading of the declination scale (where the star 
crossed it), without removing his eye from the telescope. The 
clock observer wrote down the magnitude called out by the telescope 
observer, and the instant by the clock when the word was given. 

The two records were then compared after the observations of the 
night were over. In this way Schonfeld and Krueger (Argelander’s 
assistants) observed and catalogued about thi'ee hundred thousand 
stars. The probable eiTor of an observation is about ±07 sec. in 
right ascension and ±0'’4 in declination. 

Bond ’’ employed a very similar arrangement, differing only from Bond’s 
Argelander’s in having the scale cut on a sheet of transparent mica mica 
^;T^th of an inch in thickness. Very oblique illumination was declino- 
employed, and the divisions and figures were seen bright upon a meter, 
dark background. The range of declination was limited to 10', 
the scale was divided to 10", the right ascensions were observed by 
chronograpbic registration, and the gi-eat refractor of the Cambridge 
TJ. S. Observatory (with an aperture of 15 inches and power of 140) 
was employed. The probable errors in right ascension and declina- 
tion w'ere found to be ±0’06 sec. in right ascension and ±0"-6 in 
declination-results of marvellous accuracy considering the amount 
of. work accomplished in a short time and the faintness (eleven to 
twelve magnitudes) of the stars) observed. 

■We were on the point of criticizing Bond’s programme as some- Peters's 
whalt too amhitious for realization without cooperation (it would zones, 
take about tweniy-six thousand hours of observing to cany out the 
scheme for the northern hemisphere alone) when we received from 
Peters of Clinton, U. S., the first twenty maps of a series which will 
include the whole of the sky between declination + 30° and - 30°. If 
we consider that all the stain in these maps of the eleventh magni- 
tude or brighter have been observed by a method similar to Bond’s, 
that the enormous additional labour of frequent revision has been 
undertaken, and all stars visible with a power of 80 in a telescope of 
13 inches aperture (about fourteenth magnitude) have been filled in 


6 Lacaille, Ctxlvm, Australe SteUifemin, Paris, 1768, and A Oalalogue Of 9766 
Stars, from the Observations of Lacaille, 'LoMoTi,l8i7. 

6 Atlas des Mrdlicheti Gestirnten Bimmels, Bonn, 1868, Iniroduciion. 

7 Annals of the Astronomical Obsermiory, ff award College, vol. i. part li. 
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by alignment, and that all this results from the unaided labour of a 
single observes', we find tliat our ideas of the possible have to be modi- 
fied, wben such a man undertakes a work with persistent unity of 
puTOOse for more than twenty years (1860-88). 

Berlin Aere is an ingenious mode of registering differences of declination 
declino- that been in use at the Berlin Observatory since 1879, and is 
graph, described by Dr Knarre in the Zeslschrift filr IsistrurneviesihiLiide 
for July 1881. The instrument is called a deolinograph. It has a 
web moved in declination by a quick-acting screw ; the same screw 
carries a travelling pricker or point. The observer having bisected 
a star by the wire has simply to compress an india-rubber ball con- 
nected by a flexible tube with a thin metal box made on the prin- 
ciple of the vacuum chamber of an aneroid barometer. _ The ex- 
pansion of this box so produced brings a sheet of paper in contact 
with two prickers, one the movable pricker before mentioned, the 
other a fixed pricker. The action of the vacuum box also 
automatically shifts the paper (a long roll) by a small quantity at 
each observation, so that successive observations are recorded in 
regular order, To obtain the observed differences of declination it 
is then only necessary to measure with a glass scale (divided for 
the special telescope to 10") the distance of each record of the 
moving pricker from the fixed pricker. It is found, with this 
deolinograph on the Berlin equatorial, that the observed declina- 
tions have only a probable error of ±0"‘9, It is obvious that by 
TiHiTig a chronograph in conjunction with this instrument both 
right ascensions and decimations could be recorded with great 
accuracy and rapidity. 

Miscellaneous Micrometers, 

Parallel Clausen in 1841 {Ast. Mcudi., ITo. 414) proposed a form of micro- 
glass meter consmting of a divided plate of parallel glass placed within 
micro- the cone of rays from the object-glass at right angles to the 
meter, telescope axis. One half of tins plane romaina fixed, the other 
half is movable. When the inclination of the movable half .with 
respect to the axis of the telescope is changed by rotation about an 
, axis at right angles to the plana of division, two images are pro- 
duced. The amount of separation is very small, and depends on 
the thickness of the glass, the index of refraction, and the focal 
length of the telescope. Secchi {Gomptes Bendus, xli., 1866, p. 
908) gives an account of some ex^riments with a similar micro- 
meter : andPorro {Gomptes Rendua, xli. p. 1068) claims the original 
invention and constiuction of such a micrometer in 1842. Clausen, 
however, has undoubted priority. Helmholtz in Ms “ Ophthalmo- 
meter ” has employed Clausen’s principle, but arranges the plates 
so that both move symmetrically in opposite directions with respect 
to the telescope axis. Should Clausen's micrometer be employed 
as an astronomical instrument it would be well to adopt the im- 
provement of Helmholtz. 

Ghost Burton and Gruhh {Monthly Notices, voL xlL p. 69), after calling 
micro- attention to Lamontis p^er {Jahrbuch dcr K. 8. 6. Matudieu, p. 
187) and littrow’s paper ( Froc, of Vienna Acad, of Sciences, vol. xx. 
p. 268) on a like subject, proceed to describe a most ingenious form 
of “ Ghost Micrometer,” in which the isnage of a fine line or lines 
ruled in (or rather cut through) a silver film deposited on gloss is 
formed at the common focus of an object-glass and eye-piece of a 
telescope. A faint li^ht being thrown on tiie outside of the sQvered 
plate, there appear hnght lines in the field of view. "We have not 
had an oppoitunity of testing this, nor Grubb’s more recent 
npdels; but, ^onld itbefound possible to produce such images 
ad&Saidnrilj,. without di^qrtion and with an apparatus convenient 
inform, .mush micrometers probably supersede the 
filar imcrometer^ Thmr absolute , freedom from diffraction, the 
I»rfect control of the illumination and thickness of the lines, and 
the accuracy’ with wHch.it will be possible to construct scales 
for zone observations will be important features of the new 
method. 

For the use of micrometers in connexion with the microscope, 
see p. 277 of the present volume. - (D. Gf.) 

mCJEONESIA. The term ‘‘Micronesia" embrace 
tliat re^dn of the Pacific north of the great Melanesian 
islland^ where, either perhaps from a greater or more rapid 
eabsideacej Or from the decreasing activity northvmrds of 
the coral bnilders, the islands become, generally speaking, 
smaller and few, and finally ceasa Accordingly, except- 
ing the Maimaa or ■ Ladrones, which are of volcanic 
origin, and .a , few isolated inatances ,of elevation in the 
Oarolines, the MOTone^n islands,, though many of the 
groups covW a vast area, are almost without exception very 
>maJl low coral (atpU) forraatapos. 'Beades the Ladbooti 
md GaboIiHO! Islajtds (g'.v.) Micronesia innluHa B the 
Sfarahall and Gilbert groups, , and some geographers 
nclude the Anson’ group, a numbap of small wMelv-- 
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scattered islets to the west of Hawaii, the Magellan 
group farther west, and the Bonin Islands north of the 
Ladrones.^ 

Horth-easterly winds prevail during the winter months 
over the Marshalls, Ladrones, and Carolines, except in 
the extreme west, while between May and September tbe 
influence of the monsoon causes unsettled weather from 
the west, with heavy gales. In the Gilberts the south-east 
trade-wind brings fine weather at this season. 

The ethnological features of Micronesia are much more 
definite than the geographical, for its populations form 
one great branch of the fair Polynesian race, distinguished 
from the other by well-marked differences in appearance, 
language, and institutions. Its ethnological relations are 
not thoroughly understood. The proximity of Japan and 
the Philippines on the west and of the Papuan and South 
Polynesian islands on the south and south-east suggests, 
what in fact we find, a combination of elements in different 
degrees of fusion. In some places the oblique Mongolian 
eye is noticed, and (along with certain Indo-Chinese 
customs) there is often a scantiness of beard and general 
“Malay” look which increases westwards, and seems to 
imply relations with the archipelago subsequent to the 
departure thence of the pure Polynesians. In the Gilberts 
tbe traces of Polynesian (Samoan) influences* are evident, 
and are confirmed by tradition. Among the Carolines and 
the Marshalls darker and more savage communities are 
found, suggesting a Melanesian element, which is further 
traceable in the Ebon (Marshall) and other-languages. 

Each of the four groups, from long isolation, has devel- 
oped peculiarities of its own. The most advanced were 
the “ Chamorros ” of the Ladrones, owing to the greater 
natural resources of the islands, and perhaps more frequent 
contact with influences from the west ; but as a separate 
people they no longer exist, having been nearly extermin- 
ated by the Spaniards in the 17th century. Next in 
advancement come the Carolines. The general type is a 
well-proportioned rather slightly bmlt figure, vd^ small 
and regular features; head high and well-proportioned, 
but forehead rather retreating, and narrow at the temples ; 
cheek bones and chin slightly prominent ; colour somewhat 
darker than the Polynesians, the Marsi^s being darker 
and more vigorous than the Carolines, while the Gilbert 
type is BtiU darker and coarser. The upper class greatly 
surpasses the common people in physique and intelligence. 

There is a peculiar division of society into septs or 
clans, the membership of which constitutes the closest tie. 
Persons of the same sept must not intermarry, and when 
two islands or communities meet in war the members of 
one sept, however widely separated by distance of space 
or time, will not injure or :^ht with each other, l^h 
community is usually composed (but there are local differ- 
ences) of — (1) an upper class of chiefs, from among whom 
the head Ifamol or iroi) is chosen ; (2) a lower but still 
noble class; and (3) common people, mostly without 
rights of property. These last are only allowed one wife. 
.A^emblies of the chiefs everywhere limit the kingly 
authority. In the Marshalls the sovereign has lost Ms 
control ovsr many of the atoUs, and in the Gilberts the 
above distinctions have nearly disappeared; the headsMp 
has lapsed, and, especiaUy-in southern idands, the man 
of largest substance is the most powerful, and sometimes 
establishes a local supremacy. : Here and there are traces, 
as in Tbhga^ of a spiritual sovereign, the descendants 
probably of a conquered dynasty. Succession is through 
the female mde, wMch assures to women a, certain position, 

1 These ialands, which contain a mixed immigrant population, are 
daimad, and have been recently surveyed, by Japan. But they were 
annexed to England hy Captain Beeehey in 1827, (See Von Kittlitz, 
JlenJaiXirdiaTeeilefii amer JiMse vLaeli . . . . Jl/iifer/mjuAwi. fci'-.'irrtl. 
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and leads besides to some cunous results (see paper by 
Kubary in Boa Ausland^ 1880, Ifo. 27). The upper class 
are the keepers of traditions, boat-Wildera, lexers of 
expeditions ] tattooing is generally done by them, the 
amount increasing 'with a man’s rank; the custom here 
still has definite religious associations. Both sexes are 
tattooed. The people are singularly amiable and well 
disposed, but wiU repay ill usage with treachery. The 
women (although chastity is not expected before marriage) 
are somewhat more moral than the Polynesians, and are 
treated with respect, as are the aged. The natives are 
polite and hospitable to strangers (except on the poorer and 
ruder islands'), bright and intelligent, active traders, expert 
cultivators and fishermen. They have a hand-loom from 
which beautiful fabrics of banana, hibiscus, and other fibres 
are produced. The Marshall Islanders are the boldest 
and most skilful navigators in the Pacific. Their voyages 
of many months’ duration, in great canoes sailing with 
outrigger to windward, well-provisioned, and depencSng on 
the sMes for fresh water, help to show how the Pacific 
was colonized. They have a sort of chart, medo^ of small 
sticks tied together, representing the positions of islands 
and the directions of the winds and currents. A two-edged 
weapo^ of which the blade is of sharks’ teeth, and a 
defensive armour of braided sennit, are also peculiar to the 
islands ; a large adze, made of Tridacna gigas, was 
formerly used in the Carolines, probably by the old 
builder race. 

The langnajges of Micronesia, though grammatically alike, differ 
widely in their vocabularies. They have the chief characteristics 
of the Polynesian, ■with Malay afiSnitiea, and peculiarities such as the 
use of suffixes and inseparable pronouns and, as in Ta^l, of the infix 
to denote changes in the verb ; in the west groups there is a tend- 
ency to closed syllables and double consonants, and a use of the pala- 
tals ch, j, sh, the dental ffi, and 5 (the last perhaps only in foreign 
words), which is alien to the Polynesian. These letters are 
wanting in the Gilbert language, which differs considerably from 
all the others, and has much greater affinities •with the Polynesian. 

The religious myths are generally identifiable ■with the Polynesian, 
hut a belief in the gods proper is overshadowed by a general 
deification of ancestors, who are supposed from time to nme to 
occupy certain blocks of stone, set up near the family dwelling, and 
surrounded by circles of smaller ones. These atones are anointed 
with oil, and worshipped with prayer and offerings, and are also used 
for purposes of divination, in which, and in vanous omens, there is 
a general belief. In the Marshalls, in place of these stones, certain 
pmm trees are similarly enclosed. The spirits also sometimes 
inhabit certain birds or fishes, which are then fabu, as food, to the 
family ; but they will help to catch them for others. AH this 
closely recalls the Jcanoars or ancestral images of New Gninea. 
Temples are very rare, though these blocks of coral are sometimes 
surrounded by a roofless enclosure opening to the. west The bodies 
of the dead, and sometimes even of the sick, are despatched to sea 
westwards, with certain rites ; those of the chiefs, however, axe 
buried, for the order has something essentially divine about it; 
their bodies therefore are sacred, and their spirits naturally assume 
the position above described. Such a belief greatly strengthens the 
kings authority, for the spirits of his ancestors are necessarily more 
powerful than any other spirits. Thus too it comes that the chiefs, 
and all belonging to them, are tabu as regards the common people. 
There are various other subjects and occasions of tabu, but the 
institution has not the oppressive and all-pervading character 
which it has in Polynema. Its action is often economical or 
charitable, 6.g . , theripening cocoa-nuts are tabu as long as the bread- 
fruit lasts, tiins securing the former for future use ; or it is put on 
after a death, and the nuts thus saved ore given to the family— 
a kindness to them, and a mark of respect for the dead. 

The flora of the Gilbert and Marshall groups is of the usual 
oceanic character, with dose Indo-Malay affinities. It is much 
poorer than that of the Carolines,^ with its Moluocan and Philip- 

f iine elements, and 'this again is snroasaed by that of the Ladrones. 
u the Gilberts the scattered woods of cocoa-palm and FcmdanvA 
have little nndergrowth, while the south Marshalls, being within the 
bdt of constant precipitation, have a dense growth of (mostly) low 
trees and shrubs, with here and there a -topioal luxuriance and 
variety unusual on atolls. The Parndaima grows wild profusely, and 
is of exceptional importance, heiug -the chief staple of food, so that 

A About 180 species have been observed on Eusaie, one-fourth of 
all the plants being ferns, 


the cocoa-nut, which, however, fioutishes chiefly in the Gilberts, is 
used mainly to produce oil for exportation. The^hread-fruit grows 
chiefly in the south Marshalls- The taro {Anm cordifolium. 
and others) is cultivated laboriously, deep trenches being cut in 
the solid rock for its irrigation, but this and other plants of cultiva- 
tion, and indeed the vegetation gcueially, fall off in number and 
quality northwards. Various vegetables are grown on soil im- 
ported for the purpose. Marine plants are rare. Wilkes found on 
Makiu Island, Gilbert group, a “ fruit resembling the gooseberry,” 
called “teiparu,” from which a preserve is made. This seems very 
like the tipari or Cape gooseberry of India {Physalis peruviana). 
And their kardka, a drink made from the sap of the flower-stalk of 
the cocoa-palm (unfermented before the anival of Europeans), recalls 
the arrack of southern Asia. 

The fauna, like the flora, becomes poorer eastwards, birds being 
much more numerous on the high islands than on the atolls, where 
the few are chiefly aquatic. On Bonabe (Puyiiipet) out of twenty- 
nine species eleven are sea birds, and of the remaining eighteen seven 
are peculiar to the island. From the Pelews fifty-six species are 
recorded ( twelve peculiar), and from the neighbouring Mackenzie 
group (Ulithi) twenty (six peculiar). Yet curiously no species is 
recorded common to these two groups and peculiar to them. The 
common fowl is found everywhere, •wud or tame, and in some places 
is kept for its feathers only. The rat and a Pteropus are the only 
indigenous laud niammala The Indian, crocodile is found as far 
east as the Pelews. There are five or six lizards, including a 
Gecko and Ablsphorus. Insects are numerous, but of few kinds. 
Scorpions and centipedes are common, but are said to be harmless. 

The houses in the Gilberts and Marshalls (much less elaborate 
than in the Carolines) consist merely of a thatched roof resting on 

E ista or on blocks of coral about 8 feet high, with a floor at that 
vel, which is reached from an opening in the cen-tre. On this 
the principal people sleep, and it serves as a storehouse in- 
accessible to rats, which infest all the islands. 

The Marshall archipelago consists of 'two nearly parallel chains 
of atolls, from 100 to 300 miles apart, the west known as Ealik, the 
east as Batak. They lie between 4“ 80' and 12“ N., and between 
186“ 16' and 172“ 15' E., and run about N.N.W. and S.S.E. 
They were discovered in 1629 by Saavedra, who, observing the fine 
tattooing of the inhabitants (the first allusion to the jiractice in 
the Pacific), called them Los Pintados. Among modem voyagers 
Wallis first idsited them in 1767 ; Captains Marshall and Gil- 
bert reached them in 1788, and Kotzebue (1816) explored them 
more thoroughly. Each group contains fifteen or sixteen atolls, 
which range from 2 to 60 miles in circumference. An anomalous 
feature is reported on some of them, ■viz., that the greater pro- 
portion of land, or at all events of soil, is not found as usual on the 
windward side of the lagoon, for the prevailing north-east wind 
sweeps, it is said, the materials of which the soil of such islands is 
composed across to the lee side. Jaluit Island is the commercial 
emporium of the whole region. There is a curious tradition on 
Ebon Island of the Darwinian fact that the atoll once formed the 
harrier reef of an island now sunk beneath the lagoon. The popula- 
tion of Ratak is about 6000, of Ealik 4000 ; there is little intercourse 
between the two groups. 

The Gilbert archipelago, discovered by Byron in 1765, is 
geographically a south continuation of the Marshalls, the channel 
separating them being 60 leagues wide. It lies between 2“ 40' 
S. and 8^20' N., and between 172“ SO' and 177“ 16' E., and con- 
tains sixteen atolls, not including two hiUy islands, Banaba and 
Nawodo, which lie 6“ to 6“ to the west Several have good anchoragee 
inside the lagoon, with en-trances on the lee side. On some the lee 
or west reef is wanting, owing to 'the abrading force of the west 
storms. During these large trees are washed ashore, their roots 
containing pieces of fine basalt, of which implements are made. 
There is a far larger proportion of land to submerged reef and 
lagoon than in the Marshalls, the land sometimes nsing 20 feet 
above the sea, whereas in the Marshalls the average level of the 
reef rock is less than a foot above the surface ; but, though the 
supply of fresh water is exceptionally great, in fact enough for the 
luxury of a bath, the soil (especially m the south) is very much leas 

S oduotive. Yet the • population, about 60,000, is exceptionally 
nse. The usual scattered houses are replaced by compact rows 
of roofs which, shaded by cocoa-palm, and each with its boat-shed 
below, line the shore. Their numbers are unchecked either by the 
constant practice of abortion or by fighting, to which they are 
much addicted, their weapons being more formidable than those 
of their neighbours. This exceptional vigour may be due to .the 
decidedly hybrid character of tiie race, Hawaiian missionaries, 
under Amencan superintendence, have laboured here since 1857. 

See also Rndlay’s Sailing DirKtioru for the North Padjls', Roper’s North 
Pacific Pilot and Nautical Magazine, toIs. zzzL and xxxr. Other authorities 
are Qeiland In Waitz't Anthrowlogie der Natu/vSIier, vol. v.j Itelnlcke, JMe 
Intdn das Stillen Oceans; Halffs Ethnography and Philology Cif WOheis XJ. S. 
Exploring Expedition; Kotzebue and Chomlaso, Entdeehungsretse in die Sudttt ; 

I Proc. Zool. Soc., 1873 and 1877, (C. T.) 

I MICROPHONE. See Texephome. 
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T he micTOSCope ia an optical instrument for the ex- 
amination of minute objects or parts of objects, 
■which enlarges the visual pictures formed upon the retina 
of the observer by the rays proceeding from them. 

Microscopes are disti.ngiushed as simple or cxmponmd. 
In the former, the rays which enter the eye of the observer 
come from an object brought near to it after refraction 
through either a single lens or a combination of lenses 
acting as a single lens, — ^its action as a ‘‘magnifier ” depend- 
ing on its enabling the eye to form a distinct image of the 
object at a much shorter distance than would other-wise be 
possible. The latter consists of at least two lenses, so placed 
relatively to the object, to the eye, and to one another that 
an enlarged image of the object, formed by the lens placed 
nearest to it (the “ object-glass ”), is looked at through the 
lens nearest the eye (the “ eye-glass ’’)> which acts as a 
simple microscope in “magnifying” it; so that the com- 
pound microscope may be described as a simple microscope 
used to look at an enlarged image of the object, instead 
of at the object itself. ' 

History of the Svm/ple Microscope . — ^Any solid or liquid 
transparent medium of lenticular form, ha-ring either one 
convex and one flat surface or two convex surfaces whose 
axes axe coincident, may serve as a “magnifier,” — what is 
essential being that it shall have the power of so refeact- 
ing the rays which pass throngh it as to cause widely 
diverging rays to become either parallel or but eJightly 
divergent. Thus if a minute object be placed on a slip of 
glass, and a single drop of -water be carefully placed upon 
it, the drop will act as a magnifier in -virtue of the con- 
vexity of its upper surface; so that' when the eye is 
brought suficienliy near it (the glass being of course held 
horizou^y, so as not to distort the spherical curvature of 
the drop) -^e object will be seen much enlarged. And if 
a small hole be made in a thin plate of metal, and a 
minute drop of -water be inserted in it, this drop, having 
two convex surfaces, will serve as a still more powerfid 
magnifier. There is reason to believe that the magnify- 
ing power of transparent media with convex surfaces was 
very early kno-wn. A convex lens of rock-crystal was 
bund by Layard amoi^ the ruins of the jjalace of Himrud. 
And it ia pretty certain that, after the invention of glass, 
hoUow spheres blown of that material and filled with 
water were commonly used as magnifiers (comp. vol. xiv. 
p. 577), The perfection of , gem-cutting shown in ancient 
gems, especially in, those of very miadte size, could not 
have been atteined without the use of such aids to the 
risual power; and there con be little doubt that the 
irtificers who could execute these wonderful works could 
jJao shape and polish the magnifiers best suited for -their 
>wn or others’ use. Though it is impossible to say when 
jonvex lenses of glass were first made by grinding, it ia 
juit© certain that they were first generally used to assist 
srdinary vision as “ spectacles,” the use of which , can be 
graced back' neaily six centuries; and not only were 
jpectade-makers the first to produce glass magnifiers (or 
ample mienoscopes), but by them also tiie telescope and the 
MmpQund- n^Qscope were first invented. There seems 
lo reason to behove, howe-ver, that lenses, of very high- 
nagnifyii^ power (or' short focus) were prod-Uced un-til 
I, demand for them had been crated biy the introduction 
tf the compound, microscope, in which such lenses are 
equired as “objectglasses ”; and, the difficulty of working 
enses of high curyature with the requisite accuracy-^ led in 
he first instance to the employment of globules' inade by 
using the ends of threads of spun gla^. It 'Was in this 
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way that Robert Hooke shaped the minutest of the lenses 
vri^ which he made many of the numerous discoveries 
recorded iu his Micrographia-j and the same method was 
employed by the Italian microscopist Father Di Torre. It 
seems to have been Leeuwenhoek that first succeeded in 
grinding and polishing lenses of such short focus and 
perfect figure as to render the simple microscope a better 
instrument for most purposes than any compound micro- 
. scope then constructed,—- its inferiority in magnifying power 
beiug more than counterbalanced by the superior clearness 
of the retinal picture. And, in despair of any such modi- 
fication in the compound form as should remove the optical 
defects which seemed inherent in its plan of construction, 
scientific opticians and microscopic observers alike gave 
their chief attention for a considerable ijeriod to the 
improvement of -the simple microscope. In order that the 
nature of these improvements may be understood, the 
principle of its action must be first explained. 

Hie normal human eye has a considerable power of self- 
adjustment, by which its focal length is so varied that it 
forms equally distinct pictures of objects brought within 
ordinary reading distance (say 10 inches) and of objects 
•whose Stance is many times that length, — ^the size of the 
visual picture of any object diminishing, however, with 
the increase in the distance to which it is removed, and the 
amount of detail distinguishable in it foUowiag the same 
proportion. Thus a man who looks across the street at a 
placard posted on the opposite wall may very distinctly see 
its genei^ form and the arrangement of its heading, and may 
be able to read what is set forth in its largest tyiie, whilst 
unable to separate the lines, stiU more to read the words, 
of -what is set forth below. But by crossing the street 
so as to bring ins eye nearer the picture he finds himself 
able, to read the smaller type as easily as he before read 
the larger, — the visual picture on his retina ha-ring been 
magnified, say 10 times in linear dimension, by the 
reduction of the distance of his eye from 40 feet to 4. 
Similarly, if he holds a page of excessively minute type at 
arm’s length (say 40 inches) from his eye, he may be unable 
to read it, not because his eye does not form a distinct 
retinal picture of the page at that distance, but beca-use 
the details of that picture are too minute for him to 
distinguish them. But if he brings the page from 40 
inches to 10 inches distance, he may be able to read it 
without difficulty, — the retinal picture being enlarged four 
times linear (or sixteen times superficial) by this approxi- 
mation. How the rays that enter the eye from each point 
of a remote object diverge so little as to be vhtuaUy 
parallel ; but the divergence increases with the approxima- 
tion of the object to tiie eye, and at 10 inches angle 
of thdr divergence is as -wide as permits the ordinary eye 
to b^g them to a focus on the retina. When the object 
is approximated more closely, an automatic contraction of 
the pupil takes place, so that the most diverging rays of 
each pencil axe cut off, and a distinct picture may be 
formed (though not without a feeling of strain) when the 
object' is (say) from 5 to 8 inches distant, — ^giving still 
.^eater minuteness of visual detail in conformity with the 
intyease of size. A farther magnifying power may be 
obtained without the interposition of any lens, by looking 
at an object, at 2 or 3 indies distance, through a pin-hole 
in a card; for by thus cutting off more divergent 
rays of each pencil, so as to admit only those which can 
be made to converge to a focus on the retina at that 
distance, a distinct and detailed picture may be obtained, 
though at the expense of a great loss of light. Moreover, 
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althotigli an ordinary eye does not form a distinct picture 
of an object at less than from 10 to 6 incbes distance, a 
“ myopic ” or “ sbort-sigbted ” eye (whose greater refractiye 
power enables it to bring rays of wider divergence to a 
focus on the retina) may form an equally distinct picture 
of an object at from 5 to 3 inches distance ; and, as the 
linear dimensions of that picture will be double that of the i 
preceding, the object will be “magnified” in that propor- 
tion, and its details more cleai'ly seen. I 

The effect of the interposition of a convex lens between 
the eye and an object nearly approximated to it primarily 
consists in its reduction in the divergence of the rays of 
the pencils which issue from its several points, so that 
they enter the eye at the moderate divergence which they 
would have if the object were at the ordinary nearest limit 
of distinct vision. And, since the shorter the focus of the 
lens the more closely may the object be approximated to 
the eye, the retinal picture is enlarged, causing the object 
to appear magnified in the same proportion, Not only, 
however, are the component rays of each pencil brought 
from divergence into convergence, but the course of the 
pencils themselves is changed, so that they enter the eye 
under an angle corresponding to that under which they 
would have arrived from a larger object situated at a 
greater distance ; and thus, as the pictm'e formed upon the 
retina by the small object ab, fig. 1, corresponds in all 



Fig. 1. — Action of Simple Microscope. 


respects with that which would have been made by the 
same object AB of several times its linear dimension 
viewed at the nearest ordinary limit of distinct vision, the 
object is seen (by the formation of a “virtual image”) on 
a magnified scale. 

It is obvious that the “magnifying power” of any 
convex lens so used is measured by the ratio between the 
dimensions of the retinal picture formed with its assistance 
and those of the picture formed by the unaided eye. Thus, 
if by the use of a convex lens having 1 inch focal length 
we can form a distinct retinal image of an object at only 
an inch distance, this image will have ten times the 
linear dimensions of that formed by the same object at a 
distance of 10 inches, but will be only eight times as large 
as the picture formed when the object can be seen % 
ordinary vision at 8 niches distance, and only four times 
as large as the picture of the same object formed by a 
myo 2 )ic eye at a distance of 4 inches. It is usual to 
estimate the magnifying power of single lenses (or of com- 
binations that are used as such) by the number of times that 
their focal length is contained in 10 inches, — ^that of 1 inch 
focus being thus taken as ten times, that of inch as 
one hundred times, and so on. But the rule is obviously 
arbitrary, as the actual magnifying power varies in each 
individual with the nearest limit of distinct vision. Thus 
for the myopic who can see an object clearly at 4 inches 
distance, the magnifying powers of a 1 inch aid ^ inch 
lens will be only 4 and 40 resj)ectively. The amplifying 
power of every single convex lens, however, is impaired (1) 
by that inability to bring to the saineffocus the rays which 
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fall upon the central and the marginal parts of its surface 
which is called “spherical aberration,” and (2) by that 
dispersion of the rays of different wave-lengths, iu virtue 
of their different refrangibilities, which produces coloured 
fringes around the points and lines of the visual picture, 
and is therefore called “ chromatic aberration” (see Light). 
These aberrations increase with the “ angle of aiierture ” 
given to the lens, that is, with the proportion between the 
diameter of its actual “ opening ” and the focal distance of 
the object ; and thus, when a single lens of very short 
focus is used in order to gain a high magnifying power, 
such a reduction of its aperture by a perforated diaphragm 
or “ stop ” becomes necessary (in order, by excluding 
the peripheral rays, to obtain tolerable “definition” 
with freedom from false colour) that the amount of 
light admitted to the eye is so small as only to allow the 
most transjiarent objects to be thus viewed, and these 
only very imperfectly. In order to remedy this draw- 
back, it was proposed by Sir D. Brewster to use instead 
of glass, in the construction of simple microscopes, such 
transparent minerals, as have high refractive with low 
dispersive power; in which case the same optical effect 
could be obtained with lenses of much lower curvature, 
and the aperture might be proportionately enlarged. This 
combination of qualities is found in the diamond, whose 
index of refraction bears such a proportion to that of glass 
that a diamond lens having a radius of curvature of 8 would 
give the .same magnifying power as a glass lens whose radius 
of curvature is 3, while the “ longitudinal aberration ” 
(or distance between the foci of central and of marginal 
rays) would be in a diamond lens only one-ninth of that 
of a glass lens having the same power and aperture. Put- 
ting aside, however, the costliness of the material and the 
difficulty of working it, a source of imperfection arises from 
a frequent want of homogeneousness in the diamond crystal, 
which has jiroved sufficient to make a lens worked from it 
give a double or even a trijile image. Similar attempts 
made by Mr Pritchard with sapphire proved more successful ; 
and, as a sappihire lens having a radius of curvature -of 6 
has the same focus and gives the same magnifying power 
as a crown-glass lens having- a radius of 3, it was found to 
hear a much larger aperture without serious impairment 
by either sjiherical or chromatic aberration. As the 
sapphire, however, possesses the property of double refrac- 
tion, the duplication of the markings of the object in their 
retinal image constitutes a very serious drawback to the 
utility of lenses constructed of this mineral; for, though 
the double refraction may be reduced almost to nothing 
by turning the convex side of the lens towards the object, 
yet, as tMs is the worst position in regard to spherical 
aberration, more is lost than is gained. Fortunately, 
however, for biological investigators working with simple 
microscopes, the introduction of the Wollaston doublet 
superseded the necessity of any further attempts at turning 
costly jewels' to account as high-power magnifiers. 

Wollaston Doublet . — This consists of a combination of 
two jilano-convex lenses, whose focal lengths (as directed by 
Dr Wollaston) should be as 3 to 1, with their plane sides 
turned towards the object,— the smaller lens being placed 
lowest, and the upper lens at a distance of one and a half 
times its focal length above it. This construction, how- 
ever, has been subsequently improved — (1) by the introduc- 
tion of a perforated diaphragm between the lenses; (2) by 
a more effective adjustment of the distance between the 
two lenses, which seems to be most satisfactory when it 
equals the difference of their respective focal lengths, 
allowance being made for their thickness ; and (3) by the 
division of the power of the lower lens (when a shorter 
focus than inch is required) into two, so as to form 
a “triplet,” When combinations of this kind are well 
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constructed, spherical aberration is almost wholly got rid 
of, and chromatic dispersion is so slight that the angle of 
aperture may be considerably enlarged without much 
sacrifice of distinctness. Such “ doublets ” and “ triplets,” 
having been brought into use in England while the com- 
pound microscope stiU retained its original imperfections, 
proved very serviceable to such as were at that time 
prosecuting minute biological iuvestigatioiis : for example, 
the admirable researches of Dr Sharpey on ciliary action 
in fl.TiTTnfl.lH (1830-36) and Mr Henry Slack’s beautiful 
dissections of the elementary tissues of plants, as well as 
his excellent observations on vegetable cyclosis (1831), 
were made by their means. No one, however, would now 
use Wollaston “ doublets ” or “ triplets ” of high power in 
place of a compound achromatic microscope ; and for the 
simple microscopes of low power that are useful either for 
dissecting or for picking out minute specimens (such as 
diatoms) other constructions are preferable, as ^ving a 
larger field and more light. As a hand-magnifier the 
“ Coddington ” lens — which is a sphere of glass with a 
deep groove ground out of its equatorial portion — ^has 
many advantages.^ By making this groove sufficiently, 
deep, both spherical and chromatic aberrations can be 
rendered almost insensible ; and, as the rays falling on any 
part of the spherical surface can only pass to the eye either 
through or near the centre, the action of every part of that 
surface is the same, so that the image of the object will be 
equally distinct (when properly focussed) whether its parts 
lie nearer to the axis of the sphere or more remote from it, 
or the axis be itself turned to one aide or the other. Again, 
it was mathematically shown by Sir JohnHerschel in 1821 
that by the combination of a meniscus with a double con- 
vex lens — ^the fcnir surfaces of these lenses having certain 
proportionate curvatures — spherical aberration could be 
entirely extinguished for rays parallel to the axis, the 
combination being thus an “aplanatic” doublet, while 
another combination, which he termed a “periscopic” 
doublet, gives a remarkable range of oblique vision with 
low powers, and almost entirely extinguishes chromatic 
aberration, althou^ at the expense of residual spherical 
aberration. These combinations have been mounted both 
as hand-magnifiers and as single microscopes, for both 
which purposes they are much superior to single lenses of 
the same magnifying power. But such combinations have 
been greatly improved by the introduction of concaves of 
Bint glass, so as to render them achromatic as well as 
aplauatic ; and nothing, according to the writer’s experi- 
ence can, now be used with greater advantage for all the 
purposes , answered d.ther by the simple microscope or 
the hand-magnifier than Browning’s “plalyscopic” lenses 
or the "achromatic doublets’* of Stconheil of Mtmidi. 
Each of these combinations givM a large flat field, with 
plenty of lights admirable definition, and freedom from 
false colour. 

At the period when “ doublets” of very short focus were used in 
order to obtain high magnifying power, it was requisite to mount 
these bn snch a stand as would euabla the focal adjustment to be 
made, and would admit the use of a special illuminating apparatus 
■ffiflx exactness. But now that comparatively Tow powers 
only are employed the ordinary rack-and-pinion movement is quite 
Bumcient for their focal adjustment, and nothing more is required 

. 1 It is diflScult to imderatand how the name of Coddington came to 
be attached to the gmoyed qihere, seeing that he neither was nor 
claimed. to be the inventor of it. Dr Wollaston’s first “doublet” 
consisted of a pair of. plano-convex lenses with their plane surfaces 
opposed to each other, wid’a diaphragm with central aperture placed 
between them. Sir D. Brewste® sbowid that this oohstruction is most 
advantageous when the two lenses are hemispheres, and the central 
aperture between their two plane anr&ces is filled up by a transparent 
cetnent having the same refractive index as glass. And from tMs the 
transition is obvious to the grooved sphere, vVhich had been mbde for 
Sir D. Brewster long before the high commendation it received from 
^.Coddington brought it into general repute. 
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for the illumination of the object than a concave mirror beneath, 
the stage when it is transparent, and a condensing lens above when 
it is opaque. The various patterns of simple microscope now made 
by different makers vary in their construction, chiefly m re^d to 
portabiliiy, the size of their stages, and the mode in which “rests” 
or supports to the hands are provided. These, in Continental in- 
struments, are very commonly attached to tlio stage ; but, unless 
the stage itself and the pillar to which it is fixed are exta’emely 
massive, the resting of the hands on the supports is apt to depress 
the stage in a degi'oo that affects the focal adjustment ; and where 
portability is not an object it seems better that the hand -supports 
should he iudepeudout of the stage. For a laboratory microscope, 
the pattern represented in fig. 2 has been found veiy convenient, — 
the fi-amework being of mahogany or other hard wood, the stage 



Iho. 2.— Laboratory Disseoting Microscope. 


being large enoi^h to admit a dissection or carry a water-trongli 
of considerable size, and the bentanu that carries the “powers” 
being ma<le capable of reversion, so as to peiTuit the nse of lenses 
of very long as well as of very short focus. As it is desirable that 
the st^ should not be acted on chemically by sea-water, acids, or 
other reagents, it may be made either of a square of plate-glass or of 
a plate of ebonite with an aperture in the middle j and either of 
these may be made to slide in grooves in the side supports, so that 
one may be substituted for the other. The arm may be easily 
made (if desired) to carry the body of a compound microscope, so 
as to apply it to the examination of objects dissected or otlierwiso 
prepared under the simple microscope, without transferring them 
to another ioBtrument. A portable form of simple microscope is 
shown in fig. 30. 

Compound Microscope . — The placing of two convex lenses 
in such relative positions that one should magnify an 
enlarged image of a small near object formed by the other 
natundly soon followed the invention of the telescope, and 
seems to have first occurred to Hans Zansz or his son 
Zacharias Zansz, spectacle-makers at Middelburg in Hol- 
land, about 1690. One of their compound microscopes, 
which they presented to Prince Maurice, was in the year 
1617 in the possession of Cornelius Drebell of Alkmaar, 
who then resided in London as mathematician to king 
James L In order to make clear the successive stages by 
which tiie rude and imperfect microscope of that period 
has, after remaining for two centuries unimproved in any 
essential particular, been developed within the last half- 
century into one of the most important instruments -oi 
scientific research that the combination of theoretical 
acumen and manipulative skill has ever produced, it is 
necessary to expl^ the principle of its construction, and 
to show wherein lay the imperfection of its earlier form. 

In iia simplest construction, os already stated, the 
compound microscope consists of only two lenses, — the 
“object^lass” CD, fig. 3, which receives the light-rays direct 
from the object AB placed near it, and forms an enlarged 
but reversed image A'B' at a greater distance on the o^er 
side, and the "eye-glass” LM, which receives the rays that 
diverge from the several points of this image as if they 
proceeded from the points of an actual object occupying 
the position and enWged to the dimensions A'B', and 
brings these, to the eye at E, so altering their course as to 
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act as a simple microscope in magnifying tliat image to tlie 
observer. It vfas early found useful, however, to interpose 
another lens FF, fig. 4 (the “ field -glass ”), between the 
object-glass and the image formed by it, for the purpose 
of giving such a slight convergence to the pencil of rays as 
shall reduce the dimensions of the image, and thus allow 
a larger part of it to come within the range of the eye- 



PxG. 3. — Diagram of Simplest Pro. 4. — Diagram of Complete 

Form of Compound Micro- Compound Microscope. 

scope. 

glass, so that more of the object can be seen at once. 
And it was soon perceived that the eye-glass and the 
field-glass might be advantageously combined into an 
“eye-piece,” in which a perforated diaphragm might be 
inserted at the focal plane of the image {i.e., in the focus of 
the eye-glass), so as, by cutting off the peripheral portion 
of the field of view, to limit it to what can be seen with 
tolerable distinctness. 

It is obvious that the magnifying power of such an 
instrument would depend (1) on the projxortion between 
the size of the image formed at BB and that of the 
actual object, and (2) upon the magnifying power of the 
eye-glass. And further the proportion which the size of 
the image hears to that of the object depends upon two 
factors,-— (1) the focal length of the object-glass, and 
(2) the distance between the object-glass and the plane 
BB occupied by the image it forms. If we diminish 
the focal length of the object-glass, the object must he 
brought nearer to it, so that, while the distance of the 
image on the other side remains unchanged, that distance 
eomes to hear a larger proportion to the distance of the 
object, and tbe size of the image is augmented in a cor- 
responding ratio. Gn the other hand, the object-glass 
remaining unchanged, the distance at which it forms the 
image of the object can be increased by a lengthening of the 
tube of the microscope ; and, as this involves a shortening 
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of the distance between the object-glass and the object, the 
proportion which the former bears to the latter is augmented, 
and the image is correspondingly enlarged. Thus an 
increase in the magnifpng power of the compound micro- 
scope may he gained in three modes, which may be used 
either separately or in double or triple combination, — viz., 
(1) shortening the focus of the object-glass, (2) lengthening 
the tube of the microscope, and (3) increasing the magnify- 
ing power of the eye-glass by shortening its focus. This, 
it may be remarked, also lengthens the distance of the 
image from the object-glass, by bringing the focal plane 
BB nearer the eye-glass. The second of these methods 
was not unfrequently used in the older microscopes, which 
were sometimes made to draw out like telescopes, so as to 
increase the amplifying power of their object-glasses. But, 
whilst very inconvenient to the observer, such a lengthen- 
ing of the one distance involved such a shortening of the 
other as greatly impaired the distinctness of the image by 
increasing the aberrations of the object-glass, so that this 
method came to be generally abandoned for one of tbe other 
two. 

When lenses of from 1 to 4 inches focus were used as 
object-glasses, and their apertures were restricted by a stop 
to the central part of each, tolerably distinct images were 
given of the larger structural arrangements of such objects as 
sections of wood or the more transparent wings of insects, — 
which images would bear a further moderate enlargement 
by the eye-glass without any serious deterioration either by 
want of definition or the introduction of colour-fringes. 
But when lenses of less than 1 inch focus were employed 
in order to obtain a higher magnifying power, the greater 
obliquity of the rays so greatly increased their aberrations 
that defective definition and the introduction of false 
colours went far to nullify any advantage obtainable from 
the higher amplification ; while the limitation of the 
aperture required to keep these aberrations within even 
moderate limits occasioned such a loss of light as most 
seriously to detract from the value of the picture. On the 
other hand, the use of deeper eye-pieces to enlarge the 
images formed by the object-glasses not only brought out 
more strongly all the defects of those images, but introduced 
a new set of errors of their own, so that very little was 
gained by that mode of amplification. ■ Hence many of the 
best of the older microscopists (notably Leeuwenhoek, 
q,v.) made some of their most valuable discoveries by the 
use of the simple microscope ; and the amount of excellent 
work thus done surprises every one who studies the history 
of microscopic inquiry. This was still more the case, as 
already stated, when the use of single lenses of very short 
focus was superseded by the introduction of the Wollaston 
doublet. And the substitution of these doublets for the 
single lenses of object-glasses, while the single lens of the 
eye-glass was replaced by a Herscheks aplanatic doublet, 
and the field-glass was a convex lens whose two curves had 
the proportion of 1 : 6 (the form of least spherical aberra- 
tion), constituted the greatest improvement of which the 
instrument seemed capable in pre-achromatic times. ^ 

It has been only within the last sixty years (1820-30) 
that the microscope has undergone the important improve- 
ment which had been worked out by Dollond in the 
refracting telescope more than sixty years previously,— 
namely, the correction of the chromatic aberration of its 
objectives by the combination of concave lenses of fiint- 


^ This combination was made in the first microscope of which the 
writer became possessed, about the year 1830 ; and he well recollects 
the great superiority to any compound microscope of the old construc- 
tion which was proved hy its power of separating the lines on the 
Menelaus scale, and of bringing into view the details of the structure of 
animalcules, with a clearness that only an achromatized object-glass 
could surpass. 
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glass Tvitli convex lenses of crown, while their spherical 
aberration is corrected by the combination (as in Herschers 
aplanatic doublet) of convex and concave surfaces of 
different curvatures. The minute size and high curvature 
of the lenses required as microscopic objectives were long 
considered as altogether precluding the possibility of success 
in the production of such combinations, more especially 
as the conditions they would have to meet difEer-altogether 
from Ihose under which telescopic object-glasses are 
employed. For the rays from distant objects fall upon the 
latter with virtual parallelism ; and the higher the power 
required the longer is the focus given to them, and the 
smaller is the deflexion of the rays. In the microscope, on 
the other hand, the object is so closely approximated to the 
objective that the rays which proceed to it from the latter 
have always a very considerable divergence ; and the 
deflexion to which they are subjected increases with that 
reduction of the focal length of the objective which is 
the necessary condition of the increase of its magn^ug 
power. And thus, although the telescopic triplet” 
worked out by Dollond (consisting of a double-concave of 
flint glass, interposed between two double-convex lenses of 
<arown) can be so constructed as to be not only completely 
aplanatic (or free from spherical aberration) but almost 
copapletely achromatic (or free from chromatic aberration), 
this construction is only suitable for microscopic objectives 
of long focus and small angular aperture, the rays falling 
on which have but a very moderate divergence. And 
though, as will presently appear, some of the early attempts 
at the achromatization of the microscope were made in 
this direction, it was soon abandoned for other plans of 
oonstruction, which were found to be alike theoretically 
and. practically superior. 

It seems to have beeu by Professor Amici, tiien of 
Modena, about 1812, that the first attemjits were made at 
the achromatization of microscopic objectives ; but, these 
attempts not proving successful, he turned his attention to 
the production of a reflecting microscope, which was a 
decided improvement upon the non-achromatized compound 
microscopes then in use. In the year 1820, however, tiie 
subject was taken up by Selligues and Chevalier of Paris, 
who adopts the plan of superposing three or four com- 
binations, each consisting of a double-convex of crown 
cemented to a plano-concave of flint. The back conibina- 
ticMi (that nearest to the eye)*wa.s of somewhat lower power 
thau those placed in front of it, but these last were all of 
tire same focus, and no attempt was made by these opticians 
to^vauy the construction of the several pairs thus united, 
to to to .mate them correct; each others^ aberrations. 
ECenci^ although a eonmderable magnifying power could 
be thus obtained, with an almost ; complete extinction of 
chromatic aberration, the aperture of these objectives 
could not be greatly widened without the impairment of 
the distinctness of the image by a “coma” proceeding 
from uncorrected spherical aberration. 

In ignorance, it would appear, of what was being done 
by the Paris opticians, and at the instigation of. Dr Goring 
(a scientific amateur), Mr TuHey — ^well known in London 
to an able constructor of telescopic objectives— began, 
about the ypat 1824,- to work object-glasses for the micro- 
s(^e on the teltocopic , plan. After many trials^ he 
suto^edj. in 1825, in producing a triplet of inch focus, 
admitting a pencil : of , 1 8 “, whi^ was so well corrected as 
to perfoim very satisfactorily with an. eye-piece giving a 
ma^ifying power of 120 dikmet^. He afterwards made 
a si m ilar triplet of shorter focui^ which, when, placed in 

.^It is due to Mr Joseph J. Lister to. mention that 'i'aMey’s- final 
tocceps witt this low power seems to have .been attained hy ^orkinff 
ona anggestion; given him hy that gentleman. See ^oniAlv Mtoro- 
JiaifiiMl Jowmalf vol. ili. (1870), p. 184. 
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front of the previous one, increased the angle of the trans- 
mitted pencil to 38°, and bore an eye-piece giving a 
magnifying power of 300 diameters. These triplets are 
said by Mr Boss to have never been exceeded by any similar 
combinations for accurate correction throughout the field. 

Having come into possession, at the end of 1826, of 
an objective of CJhevalier’s construction, Mr J. J. Lister 
carefully examined its properties, and compared them with 
those of TuUey's triplets ; and this comparison having led 
him to institute further experiments he obtained results 
which were at first so conflicting that they must have 
proved utterly bewildering to a less acute min d,^ but which 
finally led him to the enunciation of the principle on which 
all the best microscopic objectives are now constructed. 
For he discovered that the performance of such com- 
posite objectives greatly depends upon the relative position 
of their component combinations, — ^the effect of the flint 
plano-concave upon the spherical aberration produced by 
the double-convex of crown varying remarkably according 
to the distance of the luminous point from the front of the 
objective. If the radiant is at a considerable distance, the 
rays proceeding from it have their spherical error under- 
corrected j but, as the source of light is brought nearer to 
the glass, the flint lens produces greater proportionate 
effect, and the under-correction diminishes, until at length 
a point is reached where it disappears entirely, the rays 
being all brought to one point at the conjugate focus of 
the lens. This, then, is one aplanatic focus. If, however, 
the luminous point is brought still nearer to the glass, the 
influence of the flint continues for a time to increase, and 
the opposite condition of over-correction shows itself. But, 
on still . further approximation of the radiant, the flint 
comes to operate with less effect, the excess of correction 
diminishes and at a point still nearer to the glass vanishes, 
and a second aplanatic focus appears. From this point 
' onwards under-correction takes the place of over-correction, 
and increases till the object touches the surface "of the 
glass. As every such doublet, therefore, has two aplanatic 
foci for all points between which it is over-correcte^ while 
for ail poiate beyond it is under-ccufected, the optician is 
enabled to combine two or more doublets with perfect 
securily against spherical error. This will be entirely 
avoided if the rays be received by the front glass from its 
shorter aplanatic focus, and transmitted through the back 
glass in the direction of its longer aplanatic pencil. By 
tile approximation of the two doublets over-correction will 
be reduced, while their separation will produce under-cor- 
rection ; and thus, by merely varying the distance between 
two such combinations, the correction of the spherical 
error may he either increased or diminished according to a 
definite rule. Slight defects in one glass may thus, be 
remedied by simply altering its position in relation to the 
other, — an alteration which may he made with very little 
disturbance of the colour-correction. This important 
principle was developed and illustrated hy Mr Lister in a 
memoir read to the Royal Society on January 21, 1830, 
On mne Froperties in Adiromatic Object-glasses, applvxthle 
to the Im/provcTnefni of the Microscope ; and it was by work- 
ing on the lines there laid down that the three London 
opticians Ross,® Powell,- and James Smith soon pro- 

® Thus he found that, -while each of Chevalier’s doublet oomhina- 
lions, when used singly, presented a .“hur” or “coma” outwards, 
this coma, instead of being exaggerated hy the combination of two of 
these doublets, was .much diminished. On the other hand, while 
two of Qhilley’s triplets, each of which performed admirably hy 
itself, were us^ together, the images ot all objects not in the centm 
presented a strong bur inwards with an under-correotion of colour, 

* In 1837 Mr Lister gave Mr Ross a projection for an objective of 
J ineh focus, in which a triple front was combined with two doublets. 
The great ^periorityof this lens, admirably executed byMrRoss, caused 
him. to ftdopt its plan as the standard one for high powers; and it is still 
in gfineaal toe) — ^the hack lens also being sometimes made as a triplet. 
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duced microscopic objectives that surpassed any then con- 
structed on tbe Continent, wMle the subsequent adoption 
of the same principles by French and German opticians, 
as also by Professor Amici of Florence, soon raised their 
objectives to a corresponding level. 

It has proved more advantageous in practice to 
make the several components of an achromatic objective 
correct each others’ aberrations than to attempt to render 
each perfect in itself j and the mode in which this is 
accomplished will vary with the focus and angular aperture 
given to each combination. Thus, while a single “ telescopic 
triplet ” answers very well for the lowest power usually 
made (4 inches focus), and the same plan may be used — 
though at the sacrifice of angular aperture — ^for objectives 
of 3 inches, 2 inches, and even 1 inch focus, the best per- 
formance of these powers requires the combination of two 
doublets. And, while this last system also serves for 
objectives of -| inch and ^ inch of low angle, a third com- 
ponent is required for giving to these objectives the 
aperture that renders them most serviceable, as weU as for 
aU higher powers. Instead of combining three achromatic 
doublets, however, many makers prefer placing in front a 
plano-convex of crown, and adding a third lens of crown to 
the doublet at the back, still using a doublet in the middle, — 
the whole combination thus consisting of six lenses, four 
of crown and two of flint. Further, Mr Wenham has 
shown that the whole colour-correction may be effected in 
the middle by interposing a double concave of dense flint 
between two double-convex lenses of crown, — ^the back lens, 
as well as the front, being then a plano-convex of crown, 
making five lenses in aU. This plan of construction, though 
suitable to objectives of moderate angular aperture, and 
advantageous in regard to comparative simphcity and 
economy of construction, does not seem so well adapted for 
objectives to which the largest attainable aperture is to be 
given, — these being usually constructed with a triplet in 
front, a doublet in the middle, and a triplet at the back, so 
as to consist of eight separate lenses. And the first-class 
constructors of achromatic objectives in the United States 
usually place in front of these, in their highest powers, a 
single plano-convex of crown, by the addition of -which a 
greater working distance can be obtained. But, as every 
such addition increases the liability to error from imper- 
fections in the centring and grinding of the lenses (as 
well as loss of light by the partial reflexion of oblique 
rays from their surfaces), it is obvious that the most exact 
workmanship, involving a proportionate costliness, is 
required to bring out the full effect of such complex con- 
struction. And where angular aperture is regarded as the 
quality of primary importance it -will be usually found 
preferable to have recourse to objectives constructed on 
either the “ water ” or the “ oil ” immersion system, to be 
presently described. 

The great increase thus attained in the perfection 
of the corrections of microscopic objectives for both 
spherical and chromatic aberration of course rendered 
it possible to make a corresponding increase in their 
angular aperture. The minute scales of the wings of 
butterflies and other insects were naturally among the 
objects much examined; and it was soon perceived that 
certain lines and other markings became clearly discernible 
on these scales -with objectives of what was then considered 
large angle which were utterly undistinguishable with 
non-achxomatized microscopes (however high their magnify- 
iag power), and very imperfectly shown under achromatic 
objectives of small angle. Hence these scales came to be 
used as “test-objects,” for judging of the “definition” and 
“resolving power” of microscopic objectives, — ^the former 
property consisting in the clearness, sharpness, and freedom 
from false colour of the microscopic images of hotmdary 



Pig. 5.— Scale oi ^lorpho 
menelaus. 


lines, and depending on the accuracy \vith which the aber- 
rations are corrected, -while the latter term designates that 
power of separating very closely approximated markings 
which is now kno-mi to be a 
“function” of aperture. The 
insect-scales formerly most valued 
for these purposes were those of i 
the Morpho menelans (fig. 5) and 
the similarly lined scales of the \ 

Polyommatus argus (azure-blue), 
the “hattledoor” scales of the 
same butterfly (fig. 6), the ribbed 
scales of the Lepisma saccharina 
(sugar-louse), and the minute and 
peculiarly marked scales of the 
Lepidocyrtus mi'vicollis (fig. 7), 
commonly known as the Podum. 

The writer recollects the time 
when the satisfactory “resolu- 
tion” of the first three of these 
tests was considered a sufficient 
proof of the goodness of even 
high-power objectives, and when 
the Poc^Mra-markings, if visible at aU, could only be dis- 
tinguished as striae. The further opening-out of the. 
aperture, however, enabled these striae 
to be resolved into rows of “ exclama- 
tion marks ” ; and, while there is still 
some uncertainty as to the precise 
structure of which these markings are 
the optical expression, practical op- 
ticians are generally agreed that the 
Podiira-scale is very useful as a test 
for definition, -with even the highest 
objectives, though it only serves as a 
test for a very moderate degree of re- 
solving power. For the latter p-arpose 
it has been completely superseded by 
the closely approximated markings of 
the 'silicified envelopes of certain 
diatoms (which, however, show them- 
selves in very different aspects accord- 
ing to the conditions under which they are viewed, figs.. 
8-11), and also by lines artificially ruled on glass, as in 
Robert’s “test-plate,” the number a 
of lines in the nineteen bands of 
which is stated by M. Hobert 
to range from 1000 to 10,000 
to a Paris line, while Dr Pmyston i 
Pigott gives the numbers in an | 

English inch as 1 1 , 52 9 to the inch I 
in the first band, and 112,595 
in the nineteenth. This last 
dimension (as will afterwards 
appear) approaches the minimum 
distance at which such markings 
are theoretically separable by any 
magnifying power of the micro- 
scope. 

The enlargement of the angle 
of aperture of microscopic ob- 
jectives and the greater complete- 
ness of their corrections, which 
were obtained in the first in- Fig. 7.— Test-Scales of Podura 
by the adoption of Mr 

Listers principles, and were de- scale; b, small scale, more 
monstrated by the resolution of faintly marked, 
the test-objects then in use, soon rendered sensible an 
imperfection in their performance under certain circum- 
stances, which had pre-viously jiassed unnoticed; and the 



Scale of Polyomma- 
t'lis myus. 
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important discovery was made by Mr Andrew Boss that 
a very decided difierence exists in the precision of the 
image according as the object is viewed with or without 
a covering of thin glass, as also according as this cover is 
thin or thickd As this difference increases in proportion 
to the widening of the aperture, it would obviously be a 


Eg. 8. Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 

Portions of Siliceous Yalve of Pleurosigma anguMum, from a Photo- 
graph taken hy Central Illunaination. Magnified 2000 diameters. 

source of great error and embarrassment if a means could 
not be found for its rectification. Its optical source, how- 
ever, having been frnnd by Mr Boss to He in the 
“negative aberration” which is produced in the rays 
proceeding from the object to the front glass of the objec- 
tive by the interposition of the plane-glass cover, and 
which increases with its thickness, his practical abihty 
enabled btin at the same time to indicate the remedy, 
which consists in under-correcting the front lens and over- 
correcting the two pos- 
terior combinations, and 
in making the distance 
hetween the former and 
the latter capable of 
adjustment by means of 
a screw-collar, as shown 
in fig. 12. Bor when 
the front pair is approxi- g 
mated most nearly to the 
next, and its distance 
from the object is in- 
creased, its excess of 
positive aberration is 
more strongly exerted 
upon the other two pairs 
than it is in the con-Pm.l2. — Section of Adjusting Achromatic 
trary conditions, and Oi^ject-Giass. a, uncovered ; B, covered, 
thus neutralizes the negative aberration produced by the 
interposition of the covering-glass. This correction is not 
needed for objectives of low or medium power and small 
angle of aperture ; but it should always be provided when 
the angle exceeds 50”,— -unless (as is now generally done 
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in the case of objectives constructed for students’ use) 
the maker adjusts them originally, not for uncovered 
objects, but for objects covered with glass of a standard 
thickness, say 0*005 or 0*004 inch. A departure from 
that standard to the extent of one or two thousandths of 
an inch in either direction, though extremely injurious 
to the performance of objectives whose aperture is 125° or 
more, scarcely makes itself perceptible in those of 90° or 
100°. And the same may be said in regard to the 
immersion-objectives next to be described, which are 
pecuHarly suitable to the purposes of minute histological 
research. 

Immersion BysteTn . — It was long since pointed out by 
Professor Amici that the introduction of a drop of water 
between the front surface of the obj ective and either the 
object itself or its covering-glass would diminish the loss 
of right resulting from the passage of the rays from the 
object or its covering-glass into air, and from air into the 
front glass of the objective. It was obvious to him, more- 
over, that when the rays enter the object-glass from water, 
instead of from air, both its refractive and its dispersive 
action will be so greatly changed as to need an important 
constructive modification to meet the new condition. This 
modification seems never to have been successfully effected 
by Amici himseri ; but his idea was taken up by the two 
eminent Paris opticians, MM. Hartnack and Nachet, who 
showed that the application of what is now known as the 
“immersion system ” to objectives of short focus and large 
angular aperture is attended, not merely with the advan- 
tages expected by Professor Amici, but with others on which 
he did not reckon. As the loss of right by the reflexion of 
a portion of the incident rays increases with the obliquity 
of their incidence, and as the proportional loss is far smaller 
when the oblique raj^s pass into glass from water than 
when they enter it from air, the advantage of increas- 
ing the angular aperture is more fully experienced 
with “immersion” than with “dry” objectives, — just as 
Professor Amici anticipated. But, further, the immer- 
sion system allows of a greater working distance between 
the objective and the object than can be attained with a 
dry or air objective having the same angular aperture; 
and this increase affords not only a greater freedom of 
manipulation, but also a greater range of “ penetration ” 
or “focal depth.” Further, the observer is rendered so 
much less dependent upon the exactness of his coyer- 
correction that it is found that water-immersion objectives 
of high power and considerable angular aperture, extremely 
well adajDted for the ordinary purposes of scientific inves- 
tigation, can be constructed without it, — a small departure 
from the standard thickness of covering-glass to which such 
objectives are adjusted by the maker having scarcely any 
effect upon the distinctness of the image. It is now the 
practice of several makers to supply two fronts to objectives 
of ^ or 3 ^ inch focus, one of them fitting the objective for 
rise “dry” (that is, in air), whilst the substitution of the 
other converts it into a water-immersion objective. And 
in the objectives constructed ou Mr Wenhara’s system no 
change in the front glass is needed, all that is necessary for 
making them work as immersion-lenses being a yet closer 
approximation of the front lens to the second combination, 
which can be made by the screw-collar. 

Within the last few years, however, the immersion 
system has undergone a still further and most important 
development, by the adoption of a method originally 
suggested by Mr Wenham (though never carried out by 
him), and independently suggested by Mr Stephenson to 
Professor Abbe of Jena, under whose direction it was first 
worked out by Zeiss (the very able optician of Jena), who 
has been followed by Powell and Lealand of London, as 
well as hy several other constructors of achromatic objec- 
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tives both in England and elsewhere, with complete 
success. This method consists in the replacement of the 
water previously interposed between the covering-glass and 
the front glass of the objective by a liquid having the same 
refractive and dispersive powers as crown-glass, so that the 
rays issuing at any angle from the upper plane surface of 
the covering-glass shall enter the plane front of the objec- 
tive, without any deflexion from their straight course, and 
without any sensible loss by reflexion, — even the most 
oblique rays that proceed from the object keeping their 
direction unchanged until they meet the back or convex 
surface of the front lens of the objective. It is obvious 
that all the advantages derivable from the system of water- 
immersion will be still more thoroughly attained by this 
system of “ homogeneous ” immersion, provided that a fluid 
can be obtained which meets its requirements. After a 
long course of experiments. Professor Abbe found that oil 
of cedar wood so nearly corresponds with crown-glass, alike 
in refractive and in dispersive power, as to serve the 
purpose extremely weU, except when it is desired to taka 
special advantage of the most divergent or marginal rays, 
oil of fennel being then preferable. There are, however, 
strong objections to the use of these essential oils in the 
ordinaiy work of research ; and it seems not unlikely that 
a solution of some one or more saline substances wiU be 
found more suitable. In addition to the benefit conferred 
by the water-immersion system, and more completely 
attained with the homogeneous, it maybe specially pointed 
out that, as no correction for the thickness of the covering- 
glass is here required, the microscopist can feel assured 
that he has such a view of his object as only the most per- 
fect correction of an air-objective can afiord. This is a 
matter of no small importance, for while, in looking at a 
known object, the practised microscopist can so adjust his 
air-objective to the thickness of its covering-glass as to 
bring out its best performance, he cannot be sure, in regard 
to an unknown object, what appearances it ought to pre- 
sent, and may be led by imperfect cover-correction to an 
erroneous conception of its structure. 

It hM been recently argued that, as tJie alightrat vaiiation in the 
refractive index of eittier the immersion fluia or the coveiing-glass, 
a change of eye-pieces, or the least alteration in the length of the 
body — ^inaword, any circmnstances differing in the slightest degree 
from those imder which the objective was corrected — ^mnst affect 
tire performance of homogeneons-immeraion objectives of the highest 
class, they should still be made adjustable. The truth of this 
contention can, no doubt, he proved, not only theoretically, hut 
practically, — ^the introduction of the adjustment enabling an e^eri- 
enced manipulator to attain the higher degree of perfection in the 
exhibition of many mounted objects, which cannot be so well shown 
with objectives in fixed settings. But it may well be questioned 
whether it is likely to do the same service in the hands of an ordi- 
nary working histologist, and whether the scientific investigator will 
not find it preferable, when using these objectives, to accCTtwhat their 
maker has fixed as their point of heat performance. Ihe principal 
source of error in his employment of them lies in the thickness of the 
optical section of the object; for the rays proceeding from its deeper 
plane, having to pass through a medium intervening between that 
plane and the cover-glass, whose refractive and dispersive indices 
differ fi-om those of the glass and immersion-fluid, cannot he 
brought to so accurate a focus as those moceeding from the plane 
immediately beneath the cover-glass. Tlie remedy for this, now- 
ever, seems to lie rather in making the preparation as thin as 
possible than in the introduction of what is likely, in any but the 
most sMlftd and experienced hands, to prove a new source of error. 
Every one who has examined muscular fibre, for example, under a 
dry objective of very high power and large aperture, well knows 
that 80 great an alteration is produced in its aspect by the slightest 
change m either the focal adjustment or the cover-correction 
that it is impossible to say with certainty what are the appear- 
ances whidi give the most correct optical expression of its structure. 
This being a matter of judgment on the part of each observer, it 
seems obvious that the nearest approadi to a correct view will he 
probably given by the focal adjustment of the host homogeneous 
immersion-objectives, in fixed settings, to the plane of the prep^- 
tion immediately beneath the cover-rfass (see Jojcr. Boy. Jmcros. 
Soe., 1882, pp. 407, 854, 906). 
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In every particular in which the water-immersion 
system is superior to the dry, it is itseK surpassed by 
the oil or other homogeneous system, the anticipa- 
tions of those by whom it was suggested iieing thus fuUy 
realized. But the advantages already spoken of as deriv- 
able from the use of the “ immersion system ” are .altogether 
surpassed by that which the theoretical studies of Professor 
Abbe have led him to assign to it, and of which he has 
practically demonstrated its possession. For he has shown 
(as will be explained below) that the interposition of either 
water or oil so greatly increases the real “ aperture ” of 
the objective that immersion-objectives may be constructed 
having a far greater virtual aperture than even the theo- 
retical maximum (180°) of the angular aperture of an 
air-objective. 

The same eminent physicist, working on the basis 
supplied by the mathematical investigations of Professor 
Helmholtz and himself on the undulatory theory of light, 
has further established an entirely new doctrine in regard 
to the production of highly magnified representations of 
closely approximated markings. All that has hitherto 
been said of the formation of images by the compound 
microscope relates to such as are produc^ in accordance 
with the laws of refraction, by the alteration in direction 
which the light-rays xmdergo in their passage through the 
lenses interposed between tiie object and the eye. These 
dioptric images, when formed by lenses free from spherical 
and chromatic aberration, are geometrically correct pictures, 
truly representing the appearances which the objects them- 
selves would present were they enlarged to the same scale 
and viewed under similar illumination. And we seem 
justified, therefore, in drawing from such microscopic 
images the same conclusions in regard to the objects they 
picture as we ^ould draw from the direct vision of actual 
objects having the same dimensions. The principal source of 
error in such interpretations arises out of tiie “interference ” 
to which the rays of light are subjected along the edges of 
the minute objects through which they pass, or along any 
such lines or margins in their inner p^ as are sufficiently 
opaque to throw a definite shadow. For every sudi 
shadow must be bordered, more or less obviously, by inter- 
ference- or difiraction-spectra ; and thus the images of 
strongly-lined objects with very transparent intermediate 
spaces may he so troubled or confused by these “difEraction- 
spectra” as to render it very doubtful what interpretation 
is to be put upon their appearances. 

A good example of this kind is afforded by the Bcales of the 
gnat or mosqnito, which are composed of a very delicate double 
membrane, stiengthened by longitudinal ribs on both sides, those 
of the opposite mdes uniting at the broad end of the scale, where 
they generally terminate as bristle-shaped appendages beyond the 
intermediate membrane. These are crossed by fine markings, which 
are probably ridge-like comigations of the membrane, common to 
both sides of the scale. Between each pair of longitudinal ridgM 
there may be seen, under certain adjustments of focus and illumi- 
nation, three uniform parallel rows of beads, which have been 
smposed to represent a true structure in the membrane. By Dr 
^odward (colonel in the United States army), however, it has been 
shown tiiat thia beaded ^peaiance is merely the result of the “intor- 
ferences ” produced by Ime longitudinal and transverse lines of the 
scale, Eor the longitudinal mf^tion-Unes are clearly seen, alike 
in the microscopic image and in photographs (fig. 18), to extend into 
empty space beyond the contour of the scales, almost as for as tiie 
enM of the bristles in which the parallel ribs teiminate; and 
they vary in number with the varying obliquity of illumination, so 
that in the same scale two, three, four, or even five rows of beads 
can bo seen, and photographed at pleasure, in every intercostal 
spacB.^ 

Every microscopist wbo has worked much wi& high 
powers is well aware of the difficulty of diatmguish i ug 
between real and spectral markings, — a difficulty which can 
only he overcome by training and experience. , It seems, 

1 MonffUy Micros. Jew,, voL xv. (1876), p. 268. 
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howeyer, to have heen now fully ascertained by Pro- 
fessor Abbe that it is only tbrongb such diffraction-spectra 
that the microscope can make us acquainted with, the 
minutest structural features of objects, since, according 
to the calculations of Professor Plelmboltz and himself 
(based on the constants of the undulatory theory), no 
amount of magnifying power can separate dioptrically two 
lines, apertures, or markings of any kind, not more than 
of an inch apart. The visual differentiation or 
“ resolution ” of lines or other markings whose distance lies 



Fig. 13. — Scale of G-nat, showing Beaded Markings proclncecl hy Diffraction ; 
from a Photograph by Colonel Dr Woodward. 


Within that limit is entirely the result of “interference,” — 
the objective receiving and transmitting, not only dioptric 
rays, but the inflected rays whose course has been altered 
in their passage through the object by the peculiar disposi- 
tion of its particles, and combining these rays into a series 
of diffraction-spectra, the number and relative position of 
which bear a relation to the structural arrangement on 
which their production depends. If the objective he per- 
fectly corrected, and all the diffraction-spectra lie within 
its field, these wall be recombined by the eye-piece so as to 
form a secondary or “ diffraction ” image, lying in the same 
plane with the dioptric image, and coinciding with it, while 
filling up its outlines hy supplying intermediate details. 
But where the markings (of whatever nature) are so closely 
approximated as to produce a wide dispersion of the inter- 
ference-spectra, only a part of them may fall within the 
range of the objective ; and the recombination of these hy 
the eye-piece may produce a diffractiou-image differing 
more or less completely (perhaps even totally) from the 
real structure ; while, if they should lie entirely outside 
the field of the objective, no secondary or diffraction image 
will be produced. And thus, while the general form of 
such an object as a diatom-valve may be correctly given in 
a dioptric image, its surface may appear quite unmarked 
under an objective of small aperture, however great its 
magnifying power, though covered with regularly disposed 
markings when seen through an objective of wider aperture 
with perhaps only half the magnifying power. 

It is obvious, however, that, while the dioptric image 
represents the actual object, the diffraction-image thus 
formed by the reunion of a portion of the interference 
pencils is only an optical expression of the result of their 
partial recombination, which may represent something 
entirely different from the real structure. Bor it has been 
proved e^erimentally, by placing finely-ruled gratings in 
the position of objects, and by limiting the apertures of 
objectives by diaphragms with variously disposed perfora- 
tions, that the same arrangement of lines shall be presented 
to the eye hy differently lined siirface.s, and different 
arrangements by similarly lined surfaces, according to the 
numbers and relative poKsitions of the reurdted spectra. 
Hence it is clear that there must he an essential difference 
in character and trustworthiness between the images 
dioptrically formed of the general outlines and larger 
details of microscopic objects and those representations of 
their finer details which are given by the recombination of 


their diffraction-spectra,^ and that the confidence to he 
placed in the latter class of representations will be greater 
in proportion to the completeness of the recombination of 
the separated interference-spectra, which, again, will be 
proportional (accurate correction of the aberrations being 
assumed) to the aperture of the objective.^ 

The combined advance of scientific theory and of 
practical skill iii the application of it have now brought 
up the compound achromatic microscope to an optical per- 
fection that renders it capable of actually ■ doing almost 
everything of which, in the present state of optical 
theory, it can he regarded as capable. The resolution 
of Nobert’s nineteenth band, having 112,595 lines 
to an inch, which was long regarded as the crwa; of 
microscopists, is now. found so easy as to leave little 
room for doubt that, if a new test were obtainable 
having the minimum visibile of 118,000 lines to the 
inch, an oil-immersion objective would he found to 
resolve it. But the experience of the past makes it 
evident that, as no limit can be set to the advance 
of optical theory, results yet more remarkable may be 
still expected to arise, every such advance being turned 
to account by the practical skill which experience has 
now enabled the best constructors of achromatic ob- 
jectives to attain,® 

The progressive improvements thus effected in the coiistmction 
of microscopic objectives have been accompanied by other improve- 
ments, alike in the optical and in the mechanical arrangements by 
which the best performance of these objectives can be secured; anil 
it ■will be desirable now to describe in succession the most approved 
forms of the eye-piece, the objective, and the illuminating apparatus 
respectively, and then those of the instrument as a whole, point- 
ing out the .special adaptiveness of each to the requirements of 
different classes of scientific investigators. 

Ete-Pieces. 

It very early became obvious to those who were engaged in 
the achromatization of microscopic objectives that their best 
performance was obtained when the image given by them was 
further enlarged hy the eye-piece known as the Huygenian,_ as 
having been devised by Huygens for his telescopes. It consists 
of two plano-convex lenses (EE and EF, fig. 4), with their plane 
sides towards the eye; these are placed at a distance equal to half 
the sum of their focal lengths, — or, to speak with more precision, 
at half the sum of the focal length of the eye-glass, and of the dis- 
tance from the field-glass at which an image of the object-glass 
■would be formed by it. A “stop” or diaphragm BB must he 
placed bet^veen the 'two lenses, in the visual focus of the eye-glass, 
which is, of course, the position wherein the image of the obj'ect 
■will be formed by the rays brought into convergence by their 
passage through the field-glass, Huygens devised tlii.s arrange- 
ment merely to diminish the spherical aberration ; but it ivas subse- 
quently shown hy Boscovich that the chromatic dispersion ivas also 
in great part corrected hy it. Since the introduction of achromatie 
object-glasses for compound micro.scopes, it has been further shoivn 
that nearly all error may he avoided by a slight over-correction of 
these, so that the blue and red rays maybe caused to enter the 
eye in a parallel direction (though not actually coincident), and. 
thus to produce a colourless image. Tims let H, M, H (fig. 14) repre- 
sent the tw'o extreme rays of three pencils, which w'ithout the 
field-glass would form a blue image convex to the eye-glass at BB, 
and a red one at ER ; then, by the intervention of the field-glass, 
a blue image concave to the eye-glass is foz'med at B'B', and a red 

; '^Thns it is still a moot point ■v’hether the microscopic appear- 
ance.? seen in the siliceous valves of diatoms (figs. 8-11) are the 
optical representations of elevations, depressions, or perforations, or 
of internal molecular arrangements not involving any inequality of 
surface. 

® Thi.s doctrine was first fully developed by Professor Abbe in the 
AtcMv fur Microsh Anaiomie, vol. ix, (1874), and is more fully ex- 
pounded in his subsequent contributions to Jour. Roy. Micros.' Soc. 
See also the papers, of Mr Stephenson and Mr Crisjj in that journal, 
and in the jjrecedlng Monthly Microscopierd Journal. 

■3 Any good workman can now make hy the dozen .such sinall-angled 
i inch objectives as Mr A. Eo.ss pi’odnced with much pains and labour 
.fifty years ago. It was not until 1844 that, with the honoui’able 
emulation of surpassing what Professor Amici had then accomplished, 
he produced a mch of 135°, which, by taking advantage of some 
very heavy flint-glass he had, he afterwards increased to 170°. 
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oTie at E'E'. As the focus of tlio eye-glass is shorter for blue rays 
than for red rays by just the difference in the place of these images, 
their rays, after refraction by it, enter the eye in a parallel direction, 
and produce a picture free from false colour. If the object-glass 
had been rendered perfectly 
achromatic, the blue rays, 
after passing through the 
field-glass, would hare been 
brought to a focus at h, and 
the red at r ; so that an error 
would be produced, which 
would have been increased in- 
stead of being corrected by -the 
eye-glass. Another advantage 
of a well-consti'ueted Huy- 
genian eye-piece is that the 
image produced by the meet- 
ing of the rays after passing 
through the field-glass is by it 
rendered concave towards the 
eye-glass instead of convex, 
so that every part of it may 
be in focns at the same time, 
and the field of view thereby 
rendered flat.^ 

Two or more Huygenianeye- - 

mg powers, known ^ A. E.O. MioiwoplS Objeetives. 

&Q., are nsually supplied vuth 

a compound microscope. The utility of the higher powers will 
mainly depend upon the excellence of the objectives ; for, when an 
achromatic combination of small aperture which is sufficiently well 
corrected to perform very tolerably with a ‘'low” or “shallow” 
eye-piece is nsed with an eye-piece of higher magnifying power (com- 
monly spoken of as a “deeper ” one), the image may lose more in 
brightness and in definition than is gained by its amplification, while 
the image given by an objective of large angular aperture and very 
perfect correction shall sustain so little loss of light or of definition 
by “deep eye-piecing ” that the increase of magnifying power shall 
he almost clear gain. Hen ce th e modes in which different ohj ectives 
of the same power, whose performance until shallow eye-pieces is 
nearly the same, are respectively affected by deep eye-pieces afford 
a good test of their respective merits, since any defect in the correc- 
tions is sure to he brought out by the higher amplification of the 
image, while a deficiency of aperture is manifested by the want of 
light. The working microscopist will generally find the A eye- 
piece most suitable, B being occasionally employed when a greater 
power is required to separate details, whilst C and others still deeper 
are useful for the purpose of testing the goodness of objectives, or 
for special investigations requiring the highest amplification with 
objectives of the finest quality. But he can commit no greater 
error than habitually to use deep eye-pieces for the piu-poses of 
scientific research, especially when (as in the study of living 
objects) long-eontinued and unintermitted observation is necessary. 
For the visiaal strain thus occasioned is exactly like that resulting 
from the habitual use of magnifying spectacles in reading, reqxiir- 
ing the book to be held within 2 or 3 inches of the eye. And 
all experience shows that this feeling of strain cannot he dis- 
regarded, without the most injurious consequences to vision. 

For viewing large flat objects, .such as transverse sections of wood 
or of BcMmis spines, under low magnifjnng powers, the eye-piece 
known as Kellner’s may he employed with advantage. In this 
construction the field-glass, which is a double-convex lens, is 

S laced in the focus of the eye-glass, without the interposition of a 
iaphragm ; and the eye-glass is an achromatic combination of a 
plano-concave of flint with a double-convex of crown, which is 
slightly under-coiTected, so as to neutralize the over-cori’eetion 
given to the objectives for use with Huygenian eye-pieces. A 
ilat well-illuminated field of as much as 14 inches in diameter 
may thus be obtained with very little loss of light ; hut, on the 
other hand, there is a certain impairment of defining power, which 
renders the Kellner eye-piece iinsiiitable for objects presenting 
minute structural details ; and it is an additional objection that 
the smallest speck or smear upon the surface of the field-glass is 
made so xinpleasantly obvious that the most careful cleansing of 
that surface is reqxiired every time that this eye-piece is nsed. 
Hence it is better fitted for the occasional display of objects of the 
character already specified than for the ordinary wants of the 
working microscopist. • 

Solid eye-pieces, consisting of cylinders of glass with convex ends, 
are sometimes used in place of the Plxiygenian, when high magni- 
fying power is required for testing the performance of objectives. 
The lower surface, which has the lesser convexity, serves as a 


1 The reader may he referred to Mr Varley’s investigation of the properties of 
the Huygenian eye-piece in the fifty-first volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Arts', and to the article “Microscope,” hy Mr fioss, in the Penny 
reprinted, with additions, in the . 


field-glass, while the image formed by this is magnified hy the 
highly convex tipper surface to which the eye is applied,'— the 
advantage derivable from this construction lying in the abolition of 
the plane surfaces of the two lenses of the ordinary eye-piece.- 

A “qiositive” or Eamsden’s eye-piece — in which the field-glass, 
whose convex side is turned upwards, is placed so much nearer the 
eye-glass that the image formed by the objective lies below instead 
of above it — was formerlj^ used for the purpose of micrometry, — -a 
divided glass being fitted in the exact plane occupied by the image, 
so that its scale and that image are both magnified together hy the 
lenses interposed betw'een them and the eye. The same end, how- 
ever, may be so readily attained with the Huygenian eye-piece 
that no essential advantage is gained hy the use of that of Eamsden, 
the field of which is distinct only in its centre. 

Objectives. 

It has been seen that one of the principal points in the con- 
struction of microscopic objectives to w'hich the attention of their 
makers has been constantly directed has been the enlargement 
of their “ aperture,” — this term being understood to mean, not 
their absolute opening as expressed by linear measure, but their 
capacity for receiving and bringing to a remote conjugate focus the 
rays diverging from the several points of a near object. The aper- 
ture of an objective has been usually estimated by its ‘ ‘ angle of 
aperture,” — that is, by the degree of divergence of the most extreme 
rays proceeding from the axial point of the object to the margin of 
the objective (fig. 15) xvAieh take part in the formation of the 
image. It is pointed out, however, 
hy Professor Abbe that, in the case 
of single lenses used as objectives, 
their apertures are really propor- 
tional, not to their respective angles 
of apei-ture, but to the ratio between 
the actual diameter "or clear opening 
of each to its focal distance, a ratio 
which is simply expressed by the 
sine of its semiangle. And in the 
case of combinations of lenses it can 
he demonstrated mathematically that 
their respective apertures are de- 
terminable — other conditions being 
the same — by the ratio of the dia- 
meters of their hack lenses, so far as Fro. 15. — Section of Achromatic 
these are really utilized, to their Object-Glass, composed of 
respective focal lengths, — this ratio three pairs of (flint and 
being expi-essed, as before, by the sine crownHenses. abc is its angle 
of the semiangle of aperture (sin u). aperture. 

The difference between these two modes of comparison can he 
readily made obvious by reference to the theoretical maximum of 
180°, which is attained by opening out the boundaries of the angle 
dbo (fig. 1 5) until they come into the same straight line, the sine of 
the semiangle (90°) then becoming unity. For, while an objective 
having an angle of 60° w'ould count by comparison of angles as 
having only one-third of the theoretical maximum, its real aperture 
would be half that maximum since the sine of its semiangle 
(30°)= J. And, as the sines of angles beyond 60° increase very 
slowly, an objective of 120° angle will have as much as 87 per cent, 
of the theoretical maximum of aperture, although its angle is only 
two- thirds, or 66 '6 per cent., of 180°. It hence becomes obvious 
that little is really gained in real aperture by the opening-out of 
the angle of microscopic objectives to its greatest practicable limit 
(which may be taken as 170°), while such extension — ex’-en if 
unattended with any loss either of definition or of colour-correction 
— ^necessarily involves a great reduction alike in the working dis- 
tance and in the focal depth or qienetration of the combination, 
as will he presently explained. 

Numerical Ajtsrture. — It has now been demonstrated hj’’ Professor 
Ahhe that, independently of the advantages already specified as 
derivable from the application of the immersion system to objectives 
of shoi't focus and wide aperture, the real aperture of an immer- 
sion objective is considerably greater than that of a dry or air 
objective of the same angle,— the comparative apertures of objec- 
tives working through different media being in the compound 
ratio of two factors, viz., the sines of their respective semiangles 
of apei'tiu'e and the refi'actxve indice.s of the “ inmiei’sion ” fluids. 
It is the product of these {nsinu) that gives what is termed by 
Professor Abbe the “numerical aperture,” — wdiich serves, therefore, 
as the only true standard of comparison, not only between dry or 
air and water or oil immersion lenses, but also between immersion 
lenses adapted to work respectively with w^ater, oil, or any other 
interposed fluid. That the angle of aperture expressed hy the 
same number of degrees must correspond wdtii very different work- 
ing apertures -in dry, water immersion, and oil or homogeneous 
immersion objectives becomes evident when we consider what 



2 These eye-jiieces are much invoke iutheUiiited States, wliere they are made 
of extremely short foci,^even to inch. 
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happens Trhen divergent pencils of rays pass from one medium 
into _ another of higher refractive index. For such divergent 
pencils, proceeding from air into water or oil, will be closed 
together or compressed ; so that the rays which, when an object 
is mounted in air, spread out over the whole hemisiihere then 
form comparatively narrow pencils, and can thus be utilized 
by an immersion objective of smaller aperture than . is required in 
a dry objective to admit the most diverging rays of air-pencils. 
It follows, therefore, that a given angle iii a water or oil immersion 
objective repre.sents a much larger aperture than does the same 
angle in an air-objective ; and thus it comes to pass that by 
opening out the angle of immersion objectives they may be made 
to receive and utilize rays of much greater divergence than can 
possibly enter dry objectives of even maximum aperture. 

The following table, abridged from that given by Professor Abbe 
for every 0;02 of numerical aperture from 0-50 up to tbe maximum 
of 1 '52, brings this contrast into clear view : — 

Nwnerical Aportim Tctbla. 


MICEOSCOPE 


Niimevical 
Apertiwe 
(nsin u—a). 


Angle of Aperture (=2tt). 


Dry 

Onjec- 

tlvea 

(n=lj. 


■Water- ! 
Iintnerslon 
Objectives 
(n=l'33). 


Homogeneous- 

Immersion 

Objectives 

(n=l-o2). 


ISO n 
142 39 
125 3 
114 44 
IDS 43 
S7 31 
89 56 
80 34 
73 58 
69 42 
63 31 
55 34 
■49 4S 
44 10 


; Illurai- 
natlng 
Power 
(Of-)- 


111 59 
101 50 
94 56 


Theoretical 
Resolving 
Power, lu 
Lines to 
ail Inch 
(X=0‘52G9^| 
=line E). 


146,528 
136,888 
128,212 
1 SI, 464 
113,752 
107,968 
109,184 
96,400 
90,616 
82,904 
77,120 
73,264 
67,480 
50,768 
53,984 
48,200 


"Pene- 

trating 

Po-wer 

(h- 


Thus, taking as a standard of comparison a dry objective of 
the maxunu-m theoretical angle of 380°, whose numerical aper- 
ture IS the sine of 90°, or I'OO, we find this standard eLiuallecL 
by a waterummersion objective whose angle of aperture is no more 
thm 97i t and by an oil or homogeneous immersion objeetiva 
ot only 82 , --the numei’ical apertures' of these, obtained by multi- 
plrag the sines of their respective semiangles by the refractive 
index of water or of oil, being POO in each case. Each, there- 
toie, win have as meat a power of receiving and utilizing divergent 
rajre as any dry objective can even theoretically possess. 

Bnh as the actual angle of either a ■water or an oil immersion 
objects can be opened out to the same extent as that of an ah or 
dry objechve, it follows that the aperture of the former can be 
aiigmented tar beyond even the theoretical maximum of the latter, 
inus the numerical aperture of a water-immersion lens of the 
niaxxmuin angle mf 180° is 1'33, or one-third greater than that 
ot an ait-lens of the same angle; and this aperture would ha 
given by an oil-immersion objective of only 122°. Again the 
ntmencal aperture of an oil-immersion objective having the theo- 
reW maximum, angle of 180° would be 1-52, ormore^than one- 
half greater than that of an air-lens of the same angle. And the 
to angles of 170^, which have 
been artualLy a-ttamed lu both eases, fall very little short of the 


u™:, n TOpesponaing to angles of 170° which have 

been artualLy attained m both eases, fall very little short of the 
proportions just given. 

onfv’sTO oil-immersion objective whose angle of aperture is 
only 60 las as _ high a numerical aperture (0'76) as"* a water- 

obWfiv'f nf^i ^ objective of 99°; and a diy 

objective of 140 has no greater a numcrfcal aperture (0-94) than 
a vvater-inunersion cd 90° or an oil-imniersiou of 76A°. 

® ^poPlaiit doctrine may be best made practicailyintehigible 
diameters of the back lensS of 
immersion objectives of the 
S> ^rii air-augle” of 60° to an “oil-angle" of 

diameters expi-cssing, in each case, the opening between 
jays at their issue from the^posterior 
surface of the uonihination, to meet m its coniiigate focus for the 
relation of which opening in each case 
to the focal length of the combination is tlio real measure of its 
iperture Cfig. 16). Tims the dry objective of 60° angle (5 in fig. 16) 
la.s Its an -angle represen ted by sin u «= 0 '50 nunierical aneiture 

r 0 / 5 numerical aperture. And the dry objective haviiio' the 

fiTo ml?'? ‘"-“S'" 

tbis corresponding to 96° water- 
Sht the water-immersion lens having 
V ^atcr-angle reprS! 

y jisiuii^l S3 numerical aperture. And the^oil-immersSn 


lens having the (theoretical) an^e of 180° (1) has its oil-angle 
represented by 7i.sinw=l-52 “numerical aperture. These 
theoretical apertures^ for water and oil immersion lensssha-ving been 
round as n^rly attainable in practice as the theoretical maximum 
lor dry objectives, such lenses can utilize luy.s from objects 
mounted in balsam or other dense media, 
which are entirely lost for the image (since 
they do not exist physically) when tlie same 
object is in air or is observed through a film 
of air. ^ And this loss cannot be compensated 
by an increase of illumination ; because the 
rays which are lost are different rays pliysi- 
eally from those obtained by any illumi- 
nation, however intense, through an aeriform 
medium. 

_ It is by increasing the number of diffrac- 
tioii-spectra that the additional rays thus 
received by objectives of great mimerical 
aperture impart to them an increased resolv- 
ing power for Inied and dotted objects,— - 
the truth of the image formed by the recom- 
biuatiou of these spectra being (a.s already 
shown) essentially dependent on the inimbor 
of them that the objective may be capable 
or receiving. 

But whilst the resolving power of micro - 
scopic objectives increases in the ratio of 
their respective numerical apertures, and 
whilst their illuminating power (dependent 
upon the quantity of light that passes 
through them) increases with the square of 
the numerical aperture, the ease is reversed 
with another most important quality,— that 
of penetration or focal depth; for this 
dinnni.s}ies as the numerical aperture in- 
creases, until nothing but what is precisely 
in the focal qdane can be even discerned with 

objectives possessed of the highest resolving 

power. Thus the penetrating power of an Fig. 16.-Eolative Dia- 
air-angle being expressed meters of Back Lenses 
as 2-000,_an extension of that angle to 76^° of Air, ■Water, and 
reduces it to 1'613, an extomsion to 89° Oil Immersion Objec- 
reduces it to 1*429, and an extension to 99° 
reduces it to 1 *316; further extension to 118|° reduces it to 1*3 63, 

nSwi -ofif a® penetrating power 

oil-immersiou objective which has the 
numeiical aperture of 1*00 corresponding to the theoretical air- 
angle of 180 has a penetrating power of 1*000; tills is brought 
Its angle IS so increased as to makoits nunierfcal 
apertuie 1 33_, equalling the theoretical maximum of a water- 
immersjon objective, and is *658 at the theoretical maximum (1 *52) 
of an oil-objective. '• '' 

Hence it is clear that, as some of the qualities to be sought in 

microscopic objectiv;es are absolutely incompatible, a preference is 

to be accorded to objectives of greatest resolving power but very 
little penetration, or to those of moderate resolving imwer and 
great penetration, according to the uses to whieli they are to be 
applied* and some general principles will now be laid down in 
regard to tills matter, based alike on science and experience. 

In the first place, a marked distinction is to be drawn between 
those objectives of low or moderate power whicli are to be worked 
are to be worked dif- 

fiactively. The objects on which the forr . - - 



— „ — ... VK.JWUO uu urn former are to be for the most 

transparent bodies having solid forms 
to take in as wdmlo.s (as in the 
case of FolycysUim tile larger diatoms, Infusona, &c.); or trans- 
parent ^sections, dissections, or injections, whose parts lie in 
different planes, tiie general relations of which he desires to study, 
while reserving their details for more special scrutiny; or opar/uc 
objects, whose structure can only be apprelieiuled from ko 
examination of their surfaces, when the inequahties of those sur- 
face are seen in their relations to each other. In all these cases 
It is desirable that microscopic vision should resemble ordinary 
vision as much as possible. If the eye wure ,so constructed as to 
only those parts of an object that lie pre- 

tbe conceptions of 

the foi*ms and relations of these parts, and con.sequently of the 
in general he very inadequate, aud often 
+hn 1 1* ® focussing our eye .succcs.sivc]y on 

the several planes of the object, we can see the relation of each to 
what IS nearer and more remote that we can readily acouire a 

SrSiwS^T unmistakable 

^rcephon of solid form which is given by the combination of the 
two dissimilar perspectives of near ehjocts in binocular vMon 

1 2, of the same diameter as 3 show 
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(p. 278) could not possiWy be formed if our vision were strictly 
lunited to tiie exact plane for wbich oui' eyes are focussed. 

Heuce it is obvious tbat, in tbe case of objectives of low and 
moderate amplification, focal depth or peneiiation is a qu^ty 
for the want of which no other excellence can compensate, — 
the opening-out of their apertures being only advantageous in 
so far as it does not seriously interfere with their penetrating 
power. It is, no doubt, quite possible to construct a 1 inch 
objective with an aperture so large that, when the requisite ampli- 
fication has been gained by deep eye-piecing, it shall resolve 
the lined “ tests ” ordinarily used for a i, or to construct an 
objective of tV inch focus which shall in like manner do the 
ordinary work of a But, as such objectives are thereby spoiled 
for their own proper work, the loss to the microseopist is but 
poorly compensated by his ability to resolve with them, under such 
deep eye-pieces as cannot be habitually useil without serious risk to 
the eye-sight, the lined and dotted tests which can be much better 
shoivn imder objectives of shoiier focus and wider aperture, with eye- 
pieces of low amplification. For, whilst deep eye-pieces cannot be 
habitually employed for continuous observation, without putting 
a strain upon the eyes resembling that which results from the 
constant use of a ma^ifying glass, oven the very highest objectives 
may be used continuously for long periods in combination with 
shallow eye-pieces, with scareely any fatigue, and therefore (it is 
probable) without sensible injury.^ 

In estimating the goodness of a microscopic objective, five 
distinct qualities have to bo separately con3idei*6d: — (1) its work- 
ing distance, or the actual interval between its front lens and the 
object on which it is focussed; (2) its penetrating power, or focal 
depth; (8) the flatness of its field; (4) its definition, or power of 
giving a distinct in^e of all well-maiked features of an object, 
and especially of their Doundory lines; and (5) its resolving power, 
by which it separates closely approximated liuea, dots,* or striee. 

1. The working distance ” of an objective has no fixed relation 
to its focal length, — ^the latter being estimated by its equality in 
power with a single lens of given radius of cuiwature (such as 
1 inch, i inch, tV inch, &c.), while the former vai-ies with 
the mode in which the combination is constructed and with the 
aperture given to it. For low and moderate powers, ranging up to 
^ inch focuSj good working distauce is especially important, 
alike because it is closely related to penetrating power, and also 
because it facilitates the use of side-illumination lor opaque objects. 
And in such objectives of high power as are to he us^, not for the 
resolution of lined or dotted tests, but for the observation of living 
and moving objects of extreme minuteness, good working distance 
is no less important, ou account of its relation to focal depth. In 
the case of those objectives, ou the other hand, in which resolving 
power is made the first consideration, it is only needful that the 
working distance shall be such as to permit the interposition of a 
thin gkss cover ; and tliis, although necessarily diminished with 
the widening of the aperture, can he always obtained by the adoption 
of the immersion system. 

2. The “penetrating power” or “focal depth” of an objective 
may be defined as consisting in the vei-tical range through which 
the parts of an' object not precisely in the focal plane may be seen 
with sufficient distinctness to enalile their relations with what lies 
exactly in that piano to be clearly ti-aced out, — just as would be done 
by ordinary vision if the object were itself enlarged to the dimen- 
sions of ite microscopic image. The close ralation between this 
quality and the preceding becomes obvious when it is considered 
that the longer the worlSng distance of an objective tlie less ivill 
the ^tinctness of the image it forms he affected by any given 
alteration (say the vaiofi of an inch) in its focal adjustment Con- 
se^ently, of two objectivas having the same magnifying power but 
diferent working distances, tbat one will have the most focal depth 
whose working distance is the greater. On the other hand, as the 
penetrating power of an objective is reduced in direct accordance 
with the increase of its numerical apertm-e, it must be sacrificed 
wherever tlie highest resolving power is to be attained. Hence, 
as already remarked, this attribute will be very diffei-eutly valued 
by different observera, according to tbe work on which tliey are 
respectively engaged. For the general purposes of biological 
research uot only mth low or moderate (for the reasons already 
stated), but also witli high powers, a considerable amount of 
focal depth is essential. It is impossible, for example, to follow 
satisfactorily tlie movements of an Aniaeba, or to study tlie 
“cyclosis” in the cell of a Vallwiw'ia, or to trace the dlstiibution 
of a nerve-thi’ead, with an objective in which focal depth is so 
completely sacrificed to aperture that nothing can ho tooerned 
save what is precisely in the focal plane, since, instead of passing 
gradationally from one focal plane to another, as the observer can 
do with an objective of good penetration, he can only get a succes- 
sion of “ dissolving vieis’s, ” with an interval of “chaos” between 

1 Hence, for work of tibls kind, tke shanower eye-pleOes and longer tubes of 
Enj^Usk microscopes ore to be preferred to the deeper eyt-pleoes and shorter tubes 
of tlie ordinary Continental model, the shallowest eye-pteces of the latter being 
uenally equal In power to the ordinary B cye-iilecea of the former. 
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each pair. When,jon the other baud, it is desired to scrutinize with 
the greatest precision such minute details as are presented in one 
and the same focal plane (as, for example, those of the thinnest 
possible film of tissue spread out between a glass slide and its cover- 
ing glass), the microseopist will prefer an objective in which focal 
depth is subordinated to aperture, for the sake of the resolving 

S I war which he can thus command. And it ivill often happen in 
ological research that it is advantageous thus to bring objectives 
of the latter class to bear upon objects which could not have been 
detected in the first instance save by objectives of much inferior 
resolving power but greater focal depth. 

8. T^e “flatness of the field" afforded by the objective is a 
condition of ^‘eat importance to the advantageons use of the micro- 
scopo, since the extent of the area clearly seen at one time practi- 
cally depends npon it Many objectives are so constructed that, 
even when the object is perfectly flat, tbe foci of the central and 
peripheral parts of the field are so different tliat, when the adjust- 
ment is made for one, the other is more or less indistinct. Hence, 
when the central imrt of the area is in focus, no more information 
is ^ued respecting the peripheral than if the latter had been alto- 
getiier stopped out. With a really good objective, not only should 
Sio ini^o oe distinct over the whole field at once, but the marginal 
portion should be as free from colour as the central. As imperfec- 
tion in this respect is often masked by the contraction of ihe 
aperture of the diaphra^ in the eye-piece, the relative merits of 
two objectives, as regards flatness of fimd, should always be tested 
under an eye-piece giving a large aperture. 

4. The “ defining power ” of an objective, which depends upon 
the completeness of its correctionB for spherical and for chromatic 
aberration, and upon the accurate centring of its component lenses, 
is an attribute essential to its satiafectory performance, whatever may 
ho its other qualities,— its importance in scientific research being 
such that no superiority in resolving power can compensate for the 
want of it; and, though it is possible to obtain perfect correction for 
spherical aberration up to tbe highest practicable limit of angle, yet 
the difficulty of securing it iuci-eases rapidly with tbe augmentation 
of aperture, the want of it being made perceptible, especially when 
deep oye-picces are jmt on, by the blurring of clearly-marked. Hues 
or edges, and by general “fog.” Perfect colour-correction, on the 
other hand, is not possible mr dry lenses of the widest angle, on 
account of the irrationality of the secondary spectrum ; but this 
may bo neutralized by the use of the immersiou system. As already 
stated, what has to be aimed at in the coustraction of microscopic 
objectives is not absolute colour-con'cction, but a slight degree of 
over-correction, which, by compensating the chromatio dispersion 
of the Huygeniau eye-piece, shall produce an image free fi'om false 
colour. As this can ha secured far more easily iu the construction 
of objectives of moderate than in those of very wide aperture, the 
cost of the former is proportionally sm^l, — an additional reason 
for the preference to ho given to them on other grounds, in regard 
to all save very special kinds of microscopic work. 

6. “Kesolving power,” being that by which very minute and 
closely approximated markings — whether lines, strise, dots, or 
apertures — can be separately discerned, is a function which is only of 
primary importance in objectives whose amplifying power specially 
tits them for the study of objects of this class. It appears OTm the 
mathematical researches of Professor Abbe that the maximum 
resolving power (with a theoretical angle of 180°) would he capable 
of separating 146,528 lines to the inch ; hut he considers the limit 
of visual resolution depending on the power of the eye to be about 
xi aV mr of an inch ; and thm limit seems to have been nearly 
reached. To make such a separation distinctly perceptible, an 
amplification of at least 3000 linear would be requisite ; and this 
can only he obtained either by the use of an objective of very high 
jiower (such as inch focus) m combination with a low or medium 
eye-piece or by putting a very deep eye-piece upon an objective of 
lower power (such as a ^ inch), — the former method, for the reasons 
already given, being decidedly preferable. For the resolution of less 
closely approximated markings objectives of tV* and J 
inch answer very well; and the resolving power which they 
require may be obtained without any excessive widening of the 
aperture. 'For the loss of resolving power con^nont upon the 
contraction of the angle of a water-unmersiou objective to 128^“ is 
only one-tenth of the theoretical maximum 128,212 ; while a reduc- 
tion to 105f“ only lowers the number of separable lines to 102,184 
to the inch, — thus diminishing the resolving jMwer by little more 
than one-fifth, while the worlang distance and focal depth of the 
combination are gi’catly increased, and perfect definition is more 
certainly attainaWe. The 4 inch is (according to the writer’s 
experience, which is confinned by the theoretical deductions of 
Professor Abbe) the lowest objective in w'hich resolving power 
should be made the primary qualificatioi^ — ^the J, i, i, and ^ 
inch being specially suited to kinds of biolo^cal work in which 
this is fer less impoi'tant than focal depth and dioptric precision. 
This view is stren^hened by the very important consideration that 
tile resolving power given by wide aperture cannot be utilized, 
except by a method of illumination that causes li^t to pass through 
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the object at an obliquity corresponding to that at which the most 
divergent rays enter the objective. Now, although in the case of 
objects whose markings are only superficial such ohli^^uity may not 
be productive of false appearances (though even this is scarcely con- 
ceivable), it must have that effect when the object is thick enoi^h 
to have an internal structure ; and the experience of aU biol^cal 
observers who have carried out the nuost delicate and dimeult 
investigations is in accord, not only as to the advantage of direct 
illumination, but as to the decoptiveness of the appearances given 
by oblique, and the consequent danger of error in any inferences 
drawn from the latter. Thus, for example, the admirable researches 
of Sti-aasburger, rieming, Klein, and others upon the changes which 
taka place in cell-numei during their suDdivision can only be 
followed and verilied (as the writer can personally testify) by 
examination of these objects under axial Klnmination, with objec- 
tives of an angle so moderate as to possess focal deptii enough to 
follow the wonderful differentiation oi component parts brought out 
by staining processes through their whole thickness. 

The most perfect objectives for the ordinary purposes of scientific 
research, therefore, will be obviously those which combine exact 
definition and flatness of field with the widest aperture that can be 
given without an inconvenient reduction of working distance and 
1088 of the degree of focal depth suitable to the work on which they 
are resprotively to be employed- These last attributes are especially 
needed in the study of living and moving objects ; and, in the case 
of these, dry objectives are decidedly preferable to immersion, 
since the shirting of the slide which is requisite to enable the move- 
ment of the object to be followed is very apt to produce disarrange- 
ment of the interpoeed drop. And, owing to the solvent power which 
the essential oils employed for homogeneous immersion have for 
the ordin^ cements and varnishes, such care is necessary in the 
use of objectivea eonstmcted to work with tliem as can only be 
given wheuifiie observer desires to make a very minnte and critical 
examination of a securely-mounted object. 

The following table expresses the magnifying powers of objectivea 
constructed on the Englim scale of inches and parts of an inch, with 
the 10 inch body and the A and B eye-pieces usually supplied by 
English makers, and also specifies the an^e of aperture which, in the 
^water’s judgment, is most suitable for each. He has the satisfec- 
tion of, finding that bis opinions on this latter pointy which are 
Based on lone experience in the microscopic study of a wider xa^e 
of animal and vegetable objects than has fallen within the purview 
of most of hia contemporaries, are in accordance with the conclu- 
sions drawn b v Professor Abbe from his profound investigations into 
the theory or microscopic vision,^ which have been carried into 
practical accomplishment in the excellent productions of Mr Eeiss. 
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200 
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- ,E6t ordinary biological work, the i, and ^ objeotivea, with 
angles of firom 100" to 120", will be found to answer extremely 
well if constructed on the water-immersion system. 

Each of these powers should be tested upon objects most suited 
to determine its capadty'for the particular kind of work on which it 
is to be employed ; and, in such testing, the application of deeper eye- 
pieces than can be habitually employed with advantage will often 
serve to bring out marked differences between two objectives which 
seem to work almost equally well under those ordinarily used, — 
defects in definition or colour-correction, and want of light, which 
might otherwise have escaped notice, being thus made apparent. 
Ho single object is of such general utility for these, purposes as a 
large wSd-marked Podura scale ; for the eye which has been trained 
to the use of a particular specimen of it will soon learn to recognize 
by its means the qualities of any objective between 1 inch and J 
inch focus j and it may be safely asserted that the objective which 
most d^ly and sbaa^ly exhibits its characteristic TnarlffogH is the 
' best for the ordinary work cf the histologist. 

■ Eor the BpecMl attribute of resolving power, on the other hand, 

' tests of an entirely .different order are reqfiired j and these are fur- 
nished, as already stated,' tither by the more “difllcult” diatoms, 
or by the highest numb, ere, of Robert’s ruled test-plate. The 
diatom-valve at present ' most in use A? a test for resolving 
power is the pdhifiidq,, the lines on -which were long 

supposed to be more closely approximated ihaJtr those of 

; 1 ^ his paper on "The Relation of Aperture and Tower In the Mloroacope." In 
/efer. Roy, 1883, pp. SCO, 4fi0. i 


nineteenth band, being affirmed by Mr Sollitt to range from 120 
to 130 in Ti^ of an inch. But the admirable photogiaphs of 
this valve obtained by Colonel Dr Woodward have connnnad the 
conclusion long previously expressed by the writer, that this esti- 
mate was far too high, being based on the “spurious lineation” 
produced by diffraction, and show that the stiise on the largest 
valves do not exceed 91, while those on tiie smallest are never more 
numerous than 100, in ysW of 8n inch. The same admirable 
manipulator has also obtained excellent photographs of another very 
difficult test-diatom, Surirella gemma, from which it appears 
that its transverae strise count longitudinally at the rate of 72,000 
to the inch, whilst the beaded appearances into which these may 
be resolved count transversely at the rate of 84,000 to the inch. 
Thus it appears that the complete resolution of these “vexatious” 
diatoms does not require by any means the maximum of aperture, 
but is probably dependent at least as much on the perfection of the 
corrections and the effectiveness of the illumination. 

It must be understood that there is no intention in these remarks 
to undervalue the efforts which have been perseveringly made by 
the ablest constructors of microscopic objectives in the mreotion of 
enlargement of aperture. Eor these efforts, besides increasing the 
resolving power of the instrument, have done the great service of 
producing a vast improvement in the quality of those objectives of 
moderate aperture which are most valuable to the scientific biolo- 
gist ; and the microscopist who wishes his armamentum to be com- 
plete will provide bimsmf with objectives of those different qualities, 
as well as different powers, which shall best suit his particular 
requirements.® 

Illuminating Apparatus. 

Every ^provement in the optical performance of the compound 
achromatic microscope has called forth a coiresponding improve- 
ment in the illumination of the objects viewed by it, since it soon 
came to be apparent that without such improvement the full ad- 
vantage of the increased defining and resolving powers of the 
objectives could not be obtained. Eor the illumination of trans- 
parent objects examined by light transmitted through Iffiem under 
low powers of moderate angle a converging pencil of rays reflected 
upon their under surface by a concave mirror is generally sufficient, — 
a “condenser ” being only needed when the imperfect transparency 
of the object requires the transmission of more light through it. 
And the microscopist engaged in ordinary biological studies, who 
works on very tran^rent objects ivith objectives of ^qt i inch 
focus, or inch immersion, will find that tlie small concave 
mirror of short focus with which the Continental models are fur- 
nished (see fig. 28) will general ly prove sufficient lor his needs. Tlii s 
mirror is usually hung at such a distance beneath the stage that 
tarallel rays falling on it are brought to a focus in the object as it 
lies on a slip of glaffl resting on the stage ; and thus, when the 
instrument is used by day, tlie light of a bright cloud (which is pre- 
ferable to any other) gives a well-illuminated field, even with the 
powers last-mentioned. But when lamplight is used its divergent 
rays are not brought to a focus in the object by a mirror that is 
fixed as just stated ; and the distance of the mirror beneath the 
stage should be made capable of increase (which is easily done by 
attaching it to a lengthening bar), so as to obtain the requisite 
focal convergence. Still the best efiects of olnectives of less than 
i inch focus cannot be secured without the aid of au achromatic 
condenser, interposed between the mirror and the object, so as to 
bri^ a lar^r body of rays to a more exact convergence. 

"Vf^en objectives of still higher power are employed, the employ- 
ment of sucli a condenser becomes iudispensable ; and when the 
highest powers are being used by lamplight, it is desirable to dis- 
pense with the mirror altogether, and to place the flame exactly in 
the optic axis of the microscope. The coudensar should be an 
achromatic combination, corrected for the ordinary thickness of 
thA glass slip on which the object lies, and capable of being so 
a^’iisted as to focus the illuminating pencil in the object. 

As it is often found desirable that an object should be illuminated 
by cenfral rays alone, or tliat the quantity of light transmitted 
through it should be reduced (for bringing into view delicate details 
of stnietnxe which are invisible when tiie object is flooded with 
light), every microscope should be provided with some means of 
catting off the outer rays of the illuminating cone. Tlie ‘ ‘ dia- 
phra^-jplata ” ordinarily used for this purpose is a disk of lilack 
metal, pivoted to the under side of the stage, and perforated with a 
graduated series of apertures of different diameters, any one of which 
can he brought, by the rotation of the disk, exactly into the optic 
axis of the microscope. But the required effect can be much more 
advanti^eously obtained -by the “iris-diaphragm," in which a 
number of converging plat^ of metal are made so to slide over 
each ^ other by the motion of a lever or screw that the aper- 
ture is either enlarged or diminished, while always remaining prao- 
tieally circular as well as central ; and in this manner a connivuous 


remarks of MTD.illInger.T-wliosftexporfonce fn tlie appUcatlon of tlio 
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riew of the object is obtained, witb a gradational modification of tbe | 
light. Another method, commonly adopted in German microscopes, 
is to place a draw-tube in the optic axis between the stage and the 
mirror, and to di-op into the top of tliis tube ojie of a set of “ stops ” 
erforated mth apertures of diiferent sizes ; this allows a gm- 
atiohal effect to be obtained by raising or lowering the tube, so as 
to place the stop nearer to or more remote from the object; but it 
is not nearly so convenient as the iris-diaphragm ; and the effect of 
the stop is not nearly so good when it is removed to some dis- 
tance beneath the object as when it is very near to the imder sur- 
face of the glass object -slide. IVhen an achromatic condenser is 
used, either a diaphragm -plate or an iris-diaphragm should he placed 
below its back lens, so as to cut off any required proportion of the 
outer rays that form its illuminating cone. 

Such au arrangement, wdiile suiting all the ordinary requmements 
of the microscopist who uses the highest powers of his instrument 
for the purposes of biological investigation (as, for example, in the 
study of Bact&ria or of the reproduction of the Mmmdiim), does not 
serve to bring into effective use the special resolving power pos- 
sessed by objectives of large aperture. It has long been known 
that for the discermnent of very closely approximated markings 
oblique illumination is advantageous, — an objective which exhibits 
such a diatom-valve as Pleurosigma angulatum nith a smooth un- 
marked surface when illuminated by the central rays of the achro- 
matic condenser making its characteristic markings (figs. S-11) 
distinctly visible when the central rays of the condenser are kept 
hack by a stop, and the object is illuminated by its convergent mar- 
ginal rays only. And it has also been practically kuowm for some 
time that the resolution of lined or dotted tests can be often 
effected by mirror illumination alone,, if the muTor be so mounted 
as to be able to reflect rays through the object at such obliquity to 
the optic axis of the microscope as to reach the margui of a wide- 
angled objective. But it has only been since Professor Abbe’s 
researches have given the true theory of “resolution” that the 
special advantage of oblique illumination has been fully compre- 
hended, and that the best means have been devised for using it 
effectively. ' Two different systems have now come into use, each 
of which has its special advantages. 

One consists in the attachment of the illuminathig apparatus 
(mirror and achromatic condenser) to a “ swinging tail-piece ” (see 
fig. 32), which, moving radially upon a pivot whose axis intersects 
the optic axis at right angles in the plane of the object, can trans- 
mit the illuminating pencil through it at any degree of obliquity 
that the construction of the stage allorvs. The du’ectiou of this 
pencil being of course limited to one azimuth, it is requisite, in order 
to bring out its full resolving effect, that the object should be made 
to rotate, by making the stage that carries it revolve i-ouiid the 
optic axis, so that the oblique pencil may impinge u]iou the lines or 
other markings of the object in every direction successively. It 
will then be found that the appearances presented by the same 
object often vary considerably, — one set of fines being shown when 
the object lies m one azimuth, and another when its azimuth has 
been changed by rotation through 60", 90°, or some other angle. 
Various contrivances have also been devised tor throwing very 
oblique illuminating pencils on the object by means of prisms 
placed beneath the stage. 

Illumination of at least equal obliquity to that afforded by the 
swinging tail-piece may now, however, be obtained by the use of 
condensers specially constructed to give a divergence of 170° to the 
rays which they transmit wdien used immersionally, by bringing 
their flat tops into approximation to the under side of the glass 
slide on which the object is mounted, with the interposition 
of a film of water or (preferably) of glycerin. By using a central 
stop, marginal rays alone may be allow^ed to pass ; and these will 
be transmitted through the object in every azimuth at the same 
time. But diaphragms with apertures limiting the transmitted rays 
to one part of the periphery may be so fixed in a tube beneath 
the condenser as to be easily made to rotate, thus sending its 
oblique pencils through the object in every azimuth in succession. 
And where this rotation of the diaphragm brings out two sets of 
lines at a certain angular intei'val a diaphragm with two marginal 
openings at a corresponding angular distance will enable both to 
be seen at once. Numerous arrangements of this kind have been 
devised by those who devote their special attention to the reso- 
lution of difficult diatom-tests ; but they are of Kttle or no use to 
those who use the microscope for biological research. 

For the illumination of the sui’faces of opaque objects which must 
be seen by reflected light the means employed -will vary with the 
focal length of the objective employed. For large bright objects 
viewed under a low magnifying power good ordinary daylight is 
sufficient ; but if the surface of the object is dull, reflecting hut 
little light, the aid of a bull’s-eye or large M-convex lens must be 
employed in order to give it sufficient brilliance. This aid will 
always be required by lamplight ; and by a proper adjustment of 
the relative distances of the lamp and the object the rays from the 
lamp may be made either to spread themselves over a wfide area or 
to converge upon a small spot. The former is the method suitable 
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to large objects viewed under a low magnifying power ; the latter 
to the illumination of small objects vvliich are to be examined under 
objectives of (say) 1 inch or % inch focus. Another method wdiich 
may be conveniently had recoui'se to when the microseo2>e is pro- 
vided Avith a swinging tail-piece is to tmn this on its pivot until 
the concave mirror is brought above tlie stage, so that rays Avhich 
it gathers either from natural or artificial sources may he reflected 
downwurds upon the surface of the object. 

The illumination of an opaque object to be seen wflth a higher 
oAver than the t or | inch objectives W'as formerly jAi-ovided for 
y a concaA'e speculum (termed a Lieberkiihn after its iaAmiitor), Avith 
a perforation in the centre for the passage of the rays to the objec- 
tive to AA'hich it is fitted, — the curvature of the siieeulum being so 
adapted to the focus of the objectiA-e wdiicli carries it that, Avlien 
the latter is didy adjusted, the rays 
reflected upAA'ards around the object 
from the mirror to the speculum 
shall converge strongly on the ob- 
ject. The A'arious disadA'antages of 
this mode of illumination, hoAvever, 
haA^e caused it to he now generally 
superseded by other arrangements. 

For poAvei-s betAveen inch and 
inch, and even for a -I or ^ inch 
of small angle and good Avorking 
distance, nothing is so convenient 
as the parabolic speculum or side- 
illuminator (F, fig. 17) invented by 
the late Kichard Beck, This is 
attached to a spuiug-clip that slides 
on the tubes of loAV-poAver objec- 
tives, so that its distance from the 
object and the direction of its re- ' 
fleeted pencil arc readily adjusted ; Fig. 17.— Beck’s Parabolic Side- 
and for use AA'ith higher poAA'ers it Illuminator, Avith Crouch s 
may be either mounted on a separ Adapter, 
ate arm attached to some part of the stand of tiie microscope, or 
may be hung in the manner sIioaa'U in fig. 17 from au “adapter” 
A interposed hetAA^een the objective and the body. By rotating 
the collar B and making use of the joints C, C,'the lengthening 
rod D, and the ball and socket E, any position may be given to the 
specuhrni F that may best suit the objective Avith Avhicli it is used. 

When, lioAvever, it is desired to illuminate objects to be seen under 
objectives of high jAGAA^er and A-ery short working distance, side 
illumination of any kind becomes difficult, though not absolutely 
impossible;^ and various modes have been devised for the rllumina- 
tiou of the object by means of light sent doAvn upon it, through 
the objective, from above. This is done in the vertical illuminator 
of JMessrs Beck (fig. 18) — the original idea of Avhich aaus first 
A C 



Fig. 18. —Beckys Vertical Illuminator. 


given by the American Professor H. L. Smith — by a disk of 
tTiiu glass B, i, attached to a milled head by Avhich its angular 
position may be adjusted, and introduced by a slot A, e into the 
interior of an adapter that is interposed betAA’een the objective C, d 
and the nose c of the body. The light Avhich enters at the lateral 
apertm’e A, a, falling upon the oblique surface of the disk G, i, is 
reflected downwards, and is concentrated by the lenses of the 
objective upon the object beneath. The lateral aperture may he 
provided With a diaphragm, Avith openings of different sizes, for 
diTnirii.qbiug the false light to Avhich this method is liable ; or a screen 
AAuth a smaU. aperture maybe placed betAA'een the lamp and the 


I See a method devised by Mi’ Juiuos Smith, in Jow. Hoy. Micros. Soc,, vol. Li., 
N. S., 1880, p. 398. 
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llitminator, at any distance that is found to produce the best effects, 
b using this illuminator, the lamp should be placed at a distance 
if about 8 inches from the aperture ; and, when the proper adjust- 
nents have been made, the image^of the flame should be seen upon 
he object. The illumination of the entire field, or the direction of 
he light more or less to either side of it, can easily be managed by 
he interposition of a small condensing lens placed at about the dis- 
;ance of its own focus from the lamp. The objects viewed by this 
node of illumination with dry-front objectives are best uncovered, 
lince, if they are covered with thin glass, so large a proportion of 
he light sent down upon them is reflected from the cover (especially 
vhen objectives of large angle of aperture are employed) that very 
ittle is seen of the objects beneath, unless their reflective power is 
mry high. With immersion objectives, however, covered objects 
nay he used. Another method of vertical illumination long since 
levised by Mr Tolies has recently been brought into notice by 
i’rofessor W. A. Rogers of Boston (U. S.). It consists in the iu- 
roduction of a small rectangular prism at a short distance behind 
he front combination of the objective, so that parallel rays enter- 
ng its vertical surface pass on between its parallel horizontal sur- 
aces until they meet the inclined surface, by which they are 
eflected downwards. In passing through the front combination of 
he objective, they are deflected tow’ards its axis ; hut, as their 
ingle of convergence is less than the angle of divergence of the rays’ 
moceeding from the object, the reflected rays will not meet in the 
heal point of the lens, hut will he so distributed as to illuminate 
i sufficient area. By altering the extent to which the prism is 
pushed in, or by lifting or depres.sing its outer end by means of a 
cuilled-head screw, the field of illumination can he regulated. The 
working of this prism with immersion-objectives is stated by Mr 
Tolies to be peculiarly satisfactory. 

Blach-Ground Ilhmiinatmi . — There are certain classes of objects 
which, though sufficiently ti'ansparent to be seen with light trans- 
mitted through them, are best viewed when illuminated by rays of 
such obliquity as not to pass directly into the objective, — such a 
proportion of these rays being retained by the object as to render it 
self-luminous, when, all direct li^ht being cut oft', the general field 
[s perfectly dark. This method is particulaiijr eflective in the case 
of such delicate mineral structures as the siliceous tests of Poly- 
cystina and the “frustules” of Pmtomaces&. And it is one ad- 
vantage of this kind of illumination that it brings out with 
considerable effect the solid forms of objects suited to it, even 
when they are viewed monocularly. Two modes of providing this 
illumination are in use, each of w'hieh has its special advantages. 
One consists in placing a central stop either upon or immediately 
beneath a condenser of wide aperture, which shall out off all rays 
save those that, after passing through the object (as in fig. 20), 
diverge at an angle greater than that of the objective used ; so 
that, while the ground is darkened, the object is seen brightly 
standing out upon it. But if the divergence of the rays is but 
moderate (say 60°), and the angle of the objective is large (say 
90°), the most divergent rays of the condenser will enter the mar- 
ginal portion of the objective, and, the field not being darkened, 
Qie hlack-groimd effect will not be produced. This method 
has the great convenience of allowing black-ground illumination 
to he substituted for the ordinary illumination under different 
powers, without any other change in the apparatus than the turning 
of a diaphragm-plate fitted with stojis of different sizes suitable to 
the several apertures of the objectives ; and the modem achro- 
matic condensers of -wide aperture can he thus used with objectives 
of 120° angle. 

An exceUmt black-ground illumination is also given by the para- 
bolic illuminator (fig. 19), originally worked out as a silvered 
speculum by Mr ’Wenliam, but now made as a paraboloid of glass 
that reflects to its focus the rays which fall upon its internal surface. 
A diagrammatic section of this instrument, showing the course of 
the rays through it, is given in fig. 20, the shaded portion repre- 
senting the paraboloid. The parallel rays r, r', entering its lower 

sm'face perpendicularly, pass on until they meet its parabolic 
snrface, on wliich they fall at such an angle as to he totally reflected 
by it, and are all directed towards its focus F. The top of the 
paraboloid being ground out into a spherical curve of which F is 
the centre, the rays in emerging from it undergo no refraction, since 
each falls perpendicularly upon the part of the surface through 
which it j>asses. A stop placed at S prevents any of the rays 
reflected upw'ards by the mirror from passing to the object, which, 
being placed at F, is illuminated by the rays reflected into it from 
ah. sides of the paraboloid. Those rays which pass through it 
diverge again at various angles j and if the least of these, GFH, be 
greater than the angle of aperture of the object-glass, none of them 
can enter it. The stop is attached to a stem of wire, which passes 
vertically through the paraboloid and terminates in a knob beneath, 
as shown in fig. 19 ; and by means of this it may he pushed 
npwai'ds, so as to cut off the le.ss divergent rays in their passage 
towards the object, thus giving a hlack-grouhd illumination with 
objectives of an angle of aperture much wider than GFH. In nsing 
the paraboloid for delicate objects, the rays which are made to enter 


it should be parallel ; consequently the plane mirror should always 
he employed ; and when, instead of the parallel rays of daylight, we 
are obliged to use the diverging rays of a lamp, these should be 
rendered as parallel as possible, previously to their reflexion from 
the mirror, by the 
interposition of the 
“ hulTs-eye ” so ad- 
justed as to jiroduce 
tliis effect. There are 
many cases, however, 


Fms. 19, 20. — 'Wenham’s Parabolic Illiuninator. 
in which the stronger light of the concave mirror is prefei'able. 
Mffien it is desired that the light should fall on the object from one 
side only, the circular opening at the bottom of the wide tube that 
carries the paraboloid may be fitted with a diaphragm adapted to 
cover all hut a certain portion of it ; and, by giving rotation to 
this diaphragm, rays of great obliquity may he made to fall upon 
the object from every azimuth in succession. 

In order to adaqA this paraboloid to objectives of very_ wide angle 
of aperture, a special modification of it, originally devised by Mr 
Wenham, has been latterly reintroduced under the designation ol 
“immersion-paraboloid,” with most excellent effect. This consif5fr 
in making the top of the paraboloid flat instead of concave, and in 
interposing a film of glycerin between its surface and the under 
surface of the glass slide carrying the object. Only rays of such 
extreme obliquity are allowed to pass into the slide as w'ould be 
totally reflected from its under surface if they fell upon it through 
air ; and, as these illuminate the object 'without passing into the 
objective, it can be thus examined under even the highest powers. 

Binoculae. Microscopes. 

Stereoscopic Binoculars . — The admirable invention of the stereo- 
scope by Professor Wlieatstone has led to a general apprecia- 
tion of the value of the conjoint use of both eyes, in conveying to 
the mind a conception of the solid forms of objects such as the 
use of either eye singly does not generate with the like certainty or 
effectiveness (see Stereoscope). This conception is the product 
of the mental combination of the dissimilar perspective projections 
which our right and left retinae receive of any object that is suffi- 
ciently near the eyes for the formation of two images that are sen- 
sibly dissimilar. How it is obvious that a similar difference must 
exist between the two perspective projections of any object in relief 
that are formed by the right and left halves of a microscopic ob- 
jective and that this difference must increase with the angular 
aperture of the objective. And the fact of this difference may he 
easily made apparent experimentally, by adapting a semicircular 
“stop” to any objective of from 20° to 30° angle in such a manner 
that it can be turned so as to cover either its right or its left half ; 
for not only will the two images of any projecting object formed by 
the rays transmitted through the two uncovered halves he found 
sensibly different, but, if they be photographed or accurately drawn 
the “pairing” of their pictures in the stereoscope will bring out 
the form of the object in vivid relief. What is needed, therefore, to 
give the true stereoscojiic effect to a binocular microscope is a means 
of so bisecting the cone of rays transmitted by the objective that 
its two lateral halves shall he transmitted the one to the right and 
the other to the left eye, and that the two images shall be crossed 
(the image formed by the right half of the objective being sent to the 
left eye, and that formed by the left half of the objective being sent 
to the right eye) in order to neutralize the reversing effect of the 
microscope itself. If this crossing does not take place, the effect 
•will be rendered “ pseudoscopic, ” not “orthoscopic,” — its projec- 
tions becoming depressions, and its depressions being Tbrought out as 
prominences. It -was from a want of due appreciation of this fact 
that the earlier attempts at constructing a stereoscopic binocular 
gave representations of objects placed under it, not in their true 
orthoscopic, hut in their pseudoscopic aspect. This vvas the 
case, for examnle, "with the oinocular microscone first devised bv 
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Professor Pddclell of ITew Orleans in 1851, which separated the cone 
of rays by a pair of rectangular prisms so placed edge to edge above 
the objective that the rays passing through its right half were 
reflected horizontally to the right side, to be changed to the vertical 
direction and sent to the right eye by a lateral rectangular prism, 
while the rays from the left half of the objective were sent to the 
left eye in a similar manner. Professor Riddell describes the 
“conversion of relief” produced by this arrangement with the 
ordinary eye-jiiece as making a metal spherule appear “ as a glass 

ball silvered on the under side, and 

a crystal of galena like an emptv’- 
box.” And to render the images 
“normal and natural” he found 
himself obliged to use erecting eye- 
pieces, which should produce a second 
reversal of the images that had been 
reversed in their first formation.^ 

Subsequently, however, Professor 
Riddell devised and perfected another 
arrangement giving a true orthoscopie 
effect, which, after being long disre- 
garded, has been latterly taken up 
and brought into use by Mr Stephen- 
son. The cone of rays passing up- 
wards from the objective meets a 
pair of prisms (A, A fig. 21) fixed 
immediately above its back lens, 
which divides it into two halves ; 
each of these is subjected to internal 
reflexion from the inner side of the 
prism through which it passes; and _ 
the slight separation of the two inisms 21.-EMdell s Binocular 
at their upper end gives to the two 

pencils B,B, on their emergence from the upper surfaces of the 
prisms, a divergence which directs them tbrongli two obliquely- 
placed bodies to their respective eye-piieces. By this internal 
reflexion a lateral reversal is produced, -which neutralizes that of 
the ordinary microscopic image, so that, w'hile each eye receives 
the image formed by its own half of the objective, the pairing 
of the two pictures produces a true orthoscopie efiect.^ 

About the same date MM. Machet of Paris succeeded in devising a 
binocular that should give a true orthoscopie image, by placing above 
the object-glass an equiangular prism (P. fig. 22) with one of its sur- 
faces parallel to its hack lens, , , 

which, receiving the pencils ah DBapt-s-o, ba»p|^a- 

forming the right half of the 
cone, internally reflects them 
obliquely upwards to the left, 

and in like manner reflects the w y / — y 

pencils a'V from the left half of \ \ / / 

the cone obliquely upwards to \ \ / / 

the right. These pencils, pass- ipl ) \ 

ing out of the left and right ^ 

oblique faces of the prism at 

right angles (so as not to nndergo V V 

either refraction or dispersion), 

enter right and left lateral ^ 

prisms, also at right angles, and, TT 

after being internally reflected \ 1 

by these, pass out vertically, at 11 

right angles to their upper sur- \ ^ J L „ 

faces, through two parallel bodies ® a i 

(fig. 23), whose eye-pieces bring 

them to a focus in the right Pjg. 22. — Nacliet’s Binocular 

and left eyes respectively. The Prisms, 

distance between these bodies may be adjusted to the varying 
distances between the axes of individual pairs of eyes, by adjust- 
ing screws at their base, which vary the distance of the lateral 
prisms from the central. This insriument gives a theoreticaUy 
perfect representation of a microscopic object in relief, as it would 
appear if enlarged to the size of its image, and brought to within 
about 10 inches of tlie eye ; and its chief practical defect is that, 
as the two bodies arc parallel, instead of being slightly converg- 
ent, it cannot be continuously used -without an uncomfortable 
strain. But, as its performance depends upon the accuracy of the 
seven plane surfaces of the three prisms, and on the correctness of 
their relations to each other, it is liable to considerable error from 
imperfections in its construction ; and, as the instrument can only 
he used for its o’vm special purpose, the observer must be provided 
with an ordinary single-bodied microscope for the examination of 
objects unsuited to the powers of the binocular. This last objection 
applies also to Professor Riddell’s model. 

It was for these reasons that Mr "Wenham, fully impressed -with 
the advantages of stereoscopic vision to the microseopist, set himself 


to devise a construction by which it might be obtained -without the 
drawbacks inevitable in the working of Riddell’s and 1^'acliet’s instru- 
ments; and he soon succeeded in accomplishing this on a plan which 
has proved not only convenient hut practically satisfactory, notmth- 
standing its theoretical iin- ^ 

half of the cone of rays pro- 
ceeding upwards from the 
right half of the objective vAm \\M 

a prism placed immediately \ % v'lM 

over that half of its back lens, V % \ ■ m 

which, by two internal re- V % V m 

flexions (as shown in fig. 25), \ ^ vilm 

sends its pencils obliquelfy;.- 

upwards into the left-hand oh" 

secondary body L, whilst the 

pencils of the left half- cone 

pass uninterruptedly into the 

right-hand body R, and form _ 

an image that suffers no other 

deterioration than that which 

I’esults from the halving of the 

angular aperture and the con- 

sequent loss of light. The 

moderate convergence of the [ll 

two bodies (which, by varying |.!jj| 

the angles of the prism, may . 

be made greater or less, so as 

to accord with the ordiu-.-iry 

convergence of the optic axes 

ill the individual observer) is A, -, vr-.,^i:kMPSSi=.s- 

much more generally suitahle 23.-Nacliet’.s Binocular 

than the parallelism of MM. Microscope. 

Nachets earlier instrument; 

and the adjustment requisite for variation of distance between the 


1 See Silliman’s Journal, vol. xv., 1853, p. 68 ; f 
■i., vol. i., 1853, p. 236. 

2 Quart. Jour, of Micros. Sci., vol. il., 1854, p. 18. 
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eyes can he made by simply lengthening or shortening the bodies 
by drawing out or pusliing in ttie diverging L 
eye-pieces. \ E 

It may be fairly objected to Mr Wonbam’s \ . 

method (1) that, as the rays which pass 
through the prism and are obliquely reflected L- 

into the secondary body traverse a longer <^ \ \ 

distance than those which pass on uuinter- \ \ \ 

rnptedly into the principal body, the image \ \ \ 

formed by them will be soineivhat larger than \ 
that which is formed by the other set, and (2) 
that the image formed by the rays which have \° \ \ 

been subjected to the action of the prism must \ \ \ 

be inferior in distinctness to that formed by \ \ 1 

the uninterrupted half of the cone of rays. \ \\ 

But these objections are found to have no V y 

practical weight. For it is well known to \ i 

those who Iiave experimented upon the phe- \ \ 

nomena of stereoscopic vision (1) that a slight \ \ 

difference in the size of the t-vvo pictures is no \ \ 

bar to their perfect combination, and (2) that, \ V 

if one of the pictures be good, the full effect ) ' 

of relief is given to the image, even though \ r 

the other picture be faint and imperfect, pro- 
-vided that the outlines of the latter are sufll- L -p 

eiently distinct to represent its perspective 
projection. Hence if, instead of the two Pj 

equally half good pictures which are obtain- 
able by Mi^l. Machet’s original construction, 
we bad in Mr Wenham’s one good and one Fig. 24. — ^Wenham’s 
indifferent picture, the latter would be de- Stereoscopic Bin- 
cidedly preferable. But, in point of fact, the ocular Microscope, 
deterioration of the second picture in Mr Wenham’s arrangement 
is less considerable than that of both pictures in the original 
arrangement of MM, IsTachet ; so that the optical performance of 
the 'W'enham binocular is in every way superior. It has, in addi- 
tion, these further advantages over the preceding : — first, the 
greater comfort in using it (especially for some length of time 
togetlier) which results from the convergence of the axes of the 
eyes at their usual angle for moderately near objects ; second, that 
• rin's binocular arrangement does not necessitate a special instrument, 
but may he applied to any microscope which is capable of carry- 
ing the weight of the secondary bQdy,— the prism being so fixed 
in a movable frame that it may in a moment he taken out of 
the tube or replaced tberein, so that -when it has been removed the 
principal body acts in every respect as an ordinary microscope, 
the entire cone of rays passing uninterruptedly into it ; and, third, 
that the simplicity of its constniction renders its derangement 
almost impossible. Hence it is the one most generally preferred 
by microscopists -who use the long-bodied English model. 

For short-bodied Continental micH’oscopes, however, MM. Kaehet 

XVI - 35 
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lave devised an arrangement of two prisms, liased on Mr Wenliam’s 
’undamental idea of deflecting one half of the cone of rays into a 
secondary body, whilst the other half proceeds onwards without 
diange of direction into the principal body. And it is an interest- 
.ng feature in this construction that, by a simple change in the 
oosition of the dividing prism, the true ‘ ‘ orthoscopic ” image may he 
nade, by a “ conversion of relief,” to become “pseudoscopie.”^ 

The effect of stereoscopic projection may be attained, however, 
without a double body, by the insertion of a suitably constructed 
binocular eye-piece into the body 
of any ordinary monocular micro- 
scope. A plan of this kind was 
irst suecessfully worked out by 
Mr Tolies (the very able oxitician 
)f Boston, United States), who 
nterposed a system of iirisms 
similar to that devised by hIM. 

EiTachet (fig. 22), but on a much 
.arger scale, between an “erector” 
resembling that used in the eye- 
piece of a day telescope) and a pair 
if ordinary Huygenian eye-pieces, 
the central or dividing prism 
oeing placed at or near the plane 
of the secondary image formed by 
the erector, while the two eye- 
pieces are placed immediately 
above the lateral jn-isms, — the 
combination, thus making that division in the pencils forming the 
secondary (erected) image which it makes in the Nachet binocular 
in the pencils emerging from the objective. 

A stereoscopic eye-piece of a very different construction has been 
recently devised by Professor Abbe, wdio, making use, for the 
division between the two eye-pieces of the rays going to form the 
first image, of an arrangement of prisms esisentially similar to that 
devised by Mr Wonliam for his non-stereosco]pic hiuocnlar (fig. 27), 
obtains either an orthoscopic or a pseudoscopic effect by placing 
on each eye-piece a eap with a semicircular diaxdiragm, so as to 
ostinguisli half ^of each of the cones of raj^s that form the tw’o 
retinM images. * 'While in one position of the diaphragms true 
stereoscopic or orthoscopic relief is given, it is sufficient to turn 
the diaphragms into the opposite position to obtain a pseudo- 
scopic conversion.® It appears, however, that this arrangement, 
though possessing points of gi’eat interest in relation to the theory 
of binocular vision, is notlifely to supersede the ordinary "Wenham 
prism. 

It must be obvious to every one who studies with sufficient 
attention the conditions under which true stereoscopic relief can be 
given that no combination of two dissimilar retinal persxjectives 
can be satisfactory unless the visual pictures represent with tolerable 
distinctness the features of the object that lie in different focal planes. 
This is provided for, in ordinary vision, by the joower of accommo- 
dation jiossassed by the eye, wiiich, while focussed exactly to any 
one plane, can also include in its visual picture ('svithin certain 
limits) what is either nearer or more remote. Fow it seems prob- 
able that, as Professor Abbe has urged, this power of accommoda- 
tion comes into play in microscopic stereoscopy, hut there can be 
no gnestion that the visual distinctness of the parts of an object 
lying within and beyond Ahe focal jdaue, and tlierefore the com- 
pleteness of the stereoscopic image, mainly depends upon the “focal 
depth ” of the objective employed,— -which, as already exidained, is 
a function of its angular aperture. When, however, objectives of long 
focus and small aperture are employed in binocular microscopy, 
although each of the two perspective projections may be fairly 
distinct throughout, the effect of solid relief will be very incon- 
siderable, because the pictures are not sufficiently dissimilar to one 
another, —the case being exactly analogous to that of the stereo- 
scopic combination of tw'o photographic porti’aits taken at an angle 
of no _ more than a few degrees from each other. Still, ■with an 
objective of inches focus and an angular aperture of from 15° to 
20°, a very distinct separation is made of the focal jilanes of trans- 
parent sections of structures having no great minuteness of detail, 
— such, especially, as injected iireparations, — the solid forms o± 
their capillary networks being presented to the mind’s eye -with a 
vividness that no monocular representation of them can afford. 
Wlieii a 1 inch objective of 20° or 25° is used, the .stereoscopic effect 
becomes much more satisfactory ; so that objects of moderate pro- 
fection (such as many of the Polycystina, DiatomoGess, 

fee.) can be seen in nearly their natural projection, and, if the focal 
idjustnient is made for a medium plane, rvith tolerable distinctness 
3oth of their nearer and remoter parts. "With a f inch of 30° or 
15°, the stereoscopic relief becomes more pronounced ; but the 
[fminution of the focal depth prevents the several planes of objects 
n strong relief from being as distinctly seen at the same time. A 


1 See Trans, of Roy. Micros. Roc., If. S., toI. xv., 1867, p. 103: and Monthly 
Acm. ./OM?',, rot i., 1869, p. 31. 



Fig. 25. — ^Wenham’s Binocular 
Prism. 


^ inch objective of about 40° of aperture, lio-wever, affords the mosi 
satisfactory results with suitable objects, — full stereoscopic relie: 
being gained without exaggeration, so as to present, c.g., the 
discoidal diatoms and the smaller Polycystina in their true forms, 
■whilst their nearer and more remote parts are seen with suffleienf 
distinctness to require only a very slight adjustment of the focus 
for their perfect definition. Still more minute objects may be well 
showm by ^ths and ^th objectives whose angular aperture does 
not exceed 50°; but it can he shown botli theoretically and 
Xiraetically 3 that the dissimilarity of the two xierspective projections 
of objects in relief formed by objectives of any angle much exceed- 
ing 40° is such as to exaggerate the stereoscopic effect ; besides 
which, every enlargement of angular aperture so greatly diminishes 
the focal dexith of the objectives that only those parts of the objects 
which lie very near the focal plane can be seen with distinctness 
sufficient for the formation of a good stereoscoxoic image. Hence, 
i^sr the pnrposcs of minute histological research, the stereoscopic 
binocular is (in the present waiter’s opinion) almost valueless ; 
since, if any distinct perspective diflerentiation can be gained with 
objectives of the short focus and enlarged angle that are most 
suitable to such investigations, that differentiation will be so great 
as to produce a highly exaggerated stereoscopic effect. If such 
objectives be used binocularly at all, they must be so mounted that 
their hack lenses are in very close proximity to the prism ; and the 
(transparent) object must be illuminated by an achromatic condenser 
of sufficient axierture to send through it x>eucils of sufficient diver- 
gence to produce the secondary image. 

In regard to the advantage derived from the use of the stereo- 
scopic binocular, with the powders, and upon the objects, suitable to 
produce the true effect of solid form, the writer can unhesitat- 
ingly assert, as the result of a long and varied experience, that 
in no other w’ay could he as certainly or as vividly image those 
forms to himself, and that in prolonged work upon such subjects 
he is conscious of a great saving of fatigue, which seems attributable 
not merely (perhaps not so much) to the conjoint use of both eyes 
as to the absence of the mental effort required for the interpretation 
of the microscopic picture, wdien the solid form of the object has to 
be ideallj’^ constructed from it (chiefly by means of the information 
obtainable thi-ough tlie focal adjustment), instead of being directly 
presented to the mind’s eye.^ 

JPon- Stereoscopic Binoculars . — The great comfort which is experi- 
enced by the microseopist in the conjoint use of both eyes has led 
to the invention of more than one arrangement by which this can 
be secured when those high powers are required which cannot be 
employed with the ordinary stereoscopic biirocular. 

This is accomplished by Messrs Powell and Lea- 
land by taking advantage of tbe fact that, when a 
pencil of rays falls obliquely upon tbe surface of 
a refracting medium, a part of it is reflected with- 
out entering that medium at all. In the xiMce 
usually occupied by the 'Wenham. prism they 
interpose an inclined xMate of glass with parallel 
sides, through which one portion of the rays X'u'o- 
ceeding upwards from the wiiole aperture of the 
objective passes into the principal body with very 
little change in its course, whilst another portion 
is reflected from its surface into a rectangular 
prism so placed as to direct it obliquely upwards 
into the secondary body (fig. 26). Although 
there is a decided difference in brightness between 
the tw'o images, that formed by the reflected rays 
being the fainter, yet there is marvellously little 
loss of definition in either, even when the inch „„ 

objective is used. The disk and prism are fixed 
in a short tube, which can be readily substituted in any ordinary 
binocular microscope for the one containing the Wenham prism. 

Other arrangements ivere devised long ago by Mr Wenham,® with 
a 'dew to obtain a greater equality in the amount of light-rays form- 
ing the two xuctures ; and he has latterly 
carried one of these into practical effect, 

■wdtli the advantage that the comxionnd 
prism of which it consists has so nearly 
the same shape and size as his ordinary 
stereoscopic xirism as to be capable of 
being mounted in precisely the same 
manner, so that the one maybe readily 
exchanged for the other. The axial ray a, 
proceeding upwards from the objective, 
enters the prism ABDEF (fig. 27) at 
right angles to its lower face, and passes 
on to c, where it meets the inclined face AB, at Avhich this prism 
is nearly in contact with the oblique face of the right-angled 

® See The Micro&oope and its Revelations, Ctli ed., pp. 42-44. 

* A very elaborate investigation, "by Professor Abbe, “On the Conditions of 
Orthoscopic and Pseudoscopic Effects in tlie Binocular Microscope,” will bo found 
in theVoM/’. o/<Ae Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., vol. i., 1881, p. 203. 
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prism ABC. By internal reflexion from the former and external 
reflexion from ttie latter about half the beam h is reflected ivithin 
the first prism in the direction ch, while the other half proceeds 
straight onwards through the second prism, in the direction ea', 
so as to pass into the piincipal body. The reflected half, meeting 
at d the oblique (silvered) surface DE of the first prism, is again 
reflected in the direction dV, and, passing out of that prism per- 
pendicularly to its surface AF, proceeds toAvards the secondary 
body. The two piisms must not be in absolute contact along the 
plane AB, since, if they were, Newton’s rings would be formed ; 
and much nicety is required in their adjustment, so that the two 
reflexions may be combined without any blurring of the image in 
the secondary body. 

For the prolonged observation, under high powers, of objects not 
requiring the extreme of perfection in definition, —such, for example, 
as the study of the cyclosis in plants, — great advantage is gained 
from the conjoint use of both eyes by one of the above arrangements. 

Meohanioal Consteuction- of the Microscope. 

The optical arrangements on which the working of the compoimd 
achromatic microscope depends having now been explained, we have 
next to consider the meohanical provisions whereby they are brought 
to bear upon the different piloses which the instrument is destined 
to serve. Every complete microscope must possess, in addition to the 
lens or combination of lenses which affords its magnifying power, a 
stage whereon the object may securely rest, a concave mirror for tiie 
illumination of tran^)arent objects from beneath, and a condensing- 
lens for the iUunoination of opaque objects from above. 

1. Now, in whatever mod!e these may he connected with each 
other, it is essential that the optical part and the stage should be 
so disposed as either to be altogether free fixim tendency to vibra- 
tion or to vibrate together ; since it is obvious that any movement 
of one, in which the other does not partake, will be aumented to 
the eye of the observer in proportion to the magnifying power 
employed. In a badly -constructed instrument, even though placed 
upon a steady table resting upon the firm floor of a well-buSt house, 
Traen high powers are used, the object is seen to oscillate so rapidly 
at the sughteat tremor— such as that caused by a person walking 
across the room, or by a carriage rolling by in the street — as to be 
frequently almost indlstingnishable ; whereas in a well-constructed 
instrument scarcely any perceptible effect will be produced by even 

£ eater disturbances. Hence, in the choice of a microscope, it 
onld always be subjected to this test, and should be unhesitatingly 
rejected if the result be unfavourable. If the instrument should be 
found free from fault when thus tested with high powers, its 
steadiness with low powers may be assumed ; but, on the other 
hand, though a microscope may give an image free from perceptible 
tremor when the lower powers only are employed, it may be quite 
unfit for use with the higher. The method still adopted by some 
makers, of supporting the body by its base alone, is the worat 
possible, especially for the long iKidy of the large English model, 
since any vibration of its lower part is exaggerated at its ocular end. 
The firmer the support of the body along ite length the less tremor 
will be seen in the microscopic image. 

2. The next requisite is a capability of accurate adjustment to 
every variety of focal distance, without movement of the object. It 
is a principle universally recognixed in the construction of good 
microscopes that the stage whereon the object is placed should he 
a fixture, the movement by which the focus is to be adjusted being 
given to the optical portion. This movement should be such as to 
allow free range from a minnte fraction of an inch to three or four 
inches, with eq^ual power of obtaining a delicate adjustment at any 
part. It should also he so accurate that the optic axis of the in- 
stiTiment should not he in the least altered by any movement in a 
vertical direction, so that, if an object be brought into the centre of 
the field with a low power, and a higher power be then substituted, 
the object should be found in the centre of its field, notwithstand- 
ing the great alteration in the focus. In this way much time may 
often he saved by employing a low power as a “ finder” for an object to 
be examined by a h^her one ; and when an object is being viewed 
by a succession of powers little or no readjustment of its place on 
the stage should he required. A rack-and-pinion adjustmeni^ if it 
he made to work both tightly and smoothly, answers sufficiently 
well for the focal adjustment, when objectives of low power only are 
employed. , But for any lenses whose focus is less than half an inch 
a “fine adjustment, "or “ slow motion,” by means of a screw-move- 
ment operating either on the object-glass alone or on the entire body 
(preferably on the latter), is of great value ; and for the highest 
powers it is qmte indispensable. It is essential that in this motion 
there should he no “lost time,” and that its working should not 
produce any ‘ ‘ twist ” or displacement of the image. In some micro- 
scopes which are provided with a fine adjustment the rack-and- 
pinion movement is dispensed with, the ‘ ‘ coarse adjustment ” being 
given by merely sliding the body up and down in tiie so^et which 
grasps it ; hut this plan is only admissible where, for the sake of 
extreme cheapness or portahilily, the instrument has to be reduced 
to the form of utmost simplicity, as in figs. 28, 29. 
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3. Scarcely less important than the preceding requisite, in the 
case of the compound microscope, especially vith the long body of 
the ordinary English model, is the capability of being placed in either 
a vertical or a horizontal position, or at any angle Avith the hoiizon, 
without deranging the adjustment of its parte to each other, and 
without placing the eye-piece in such a position as to be incon- 
venient to the obseiw-er. It is certainly a matter of surpiise that 
some microscopists, especially on the Continent, should still forego 
the advantages of the mclined position, these being attainable by a 
very small addition to the cost of the instrument ; but the incon- 
venience of the vertical an-an^ement is much less when the body 
of the microscope is short, as m the ordinary Continental model ; 
and there are many cases in which it is absolutely necessary that 
the stage should be horizontal. This position, however, can at any 
time he given to the stage of the inclining microscope, by bringing 
the optic axis of the iustrumeut into the vertical direction. In 
ordinary cases, an inclination of the body at an angle of about 55° 
to the horizon Avill usually be foimd most conveinent for uncon- 
strained observation ; and the instrument should he so constructed 
as, Avhen thus inclined, to give to the stage such an elevation above 
the table that, when the hands are employed at it, the arms may 
rest conveniently upon the table. In this manner a degree of 
support is attained Avhich gives such free play to the muscles of the 
hands that movements of the greatest nicety may be executed by 
them, and the fatigue of long-continued obseiwation is greatly 
diminished. When the ordinary camera lucida^ is nsed for Rawing 
or measuring, it is requisite that the microscope should he placed 
hoiizontally. It ought, therefore, to he made capable of every such 
variety of position ; and the stage must of course be provided with 
some means of holding the object, whenever it i.s itseK placed in 
such a position that the object would slip down unless sustoined. 

4. The last principle on which we shall here dwell, as essential 
to the value of a microscope designed for ordinary work, is simpli- 
city^ in the construction and adjustment of every part. Many in- 
genious mechanical devices have been invented and executed for 
the purpose of overcoming difficulties which are in themselves really 
trivial. A moderate amoimt of dexterity in the use of the hands is 
sufficient to render most of these superfluous ; and without sudi 
dexterity no one, even with the most eon^lete mechanical facilities, 
will ever become a good microscopiat. There is, of course, a limit 
to this simplification ; and no arrangement can be objected to on 
this score which gives advantages in the examination of difficult 
objects, or in the determination of doubtful questions, such as no 
simpler means can afford. The meaning of this distinction wUl 
become apparent if it be applied to the cases of the mechanical 
stage and the achromatic condenser. For, although the mechanical 
stage may be considered a valuable aid in observation, as facilitating 
the finding of a minute object, or the examination of the entire 
surface of a large one, yet it adds nothing to the clearness of our 
view of either ; and ite place may in great degree be supplied by the 
fingers of a good manipulator. On the other hand, the use of the 
acmomatic condenser not only contributes very materially, but is 
absolutely indispensable, to the formation of a perfect image, in the 
case of many objects of a difficult class ; the want of it cannot he 
compensated by the most dexterous use of the ordinary appliances j 
and consequently, although it may fairly he considered superfluous 
as regards a large proportion of the purposes to which the micro- 
scope is directed, whether for investigation or for display, yet as 
regai’da the particular objects just alluded to it is a no less necessary 
part of the instrument than the achromatic objective itself. 

As a typical example of the simplest form of compound micro- 
scope that is suitable for scientific research, — which, with various 
modifications of detail, is the one generally employed on the Con- 
tinent, — ^the Microscope de dissection et cC observation (fig. 28) of M. 
Nachet, especially as constructed for portabilify (fig^. 29-31), seems 
particularly worthy of description. In its verticd form (fig. 28) the 
solid foot to which the mirror is pivoted gives support to the 
pillar F, to the top of which the stage P, havmga diapWgm-plate 
Weatii it, is firmly attached. On the top of tnia pillar the tubu- 
lar stem A is fitted in such a manner that it may be removed by 
unscrewing the large milled head L, — though, when this is well 
screwed down, the stem stands quite firmly. This stem bears at 
its summit a short horizontal arm, which carries a strong vertical 
tube that firmly gi-aaps the “body" of the microscope, while per- 
mitting this to he eamy slid upwaiffs or downwards, so as to make 
a “coarse adjustment’’ of the focus. The “fine adjustment” is 
made by turmng the milled head T, which either presses down the 
outer tube of the stem, or allows it to be raised l^the upward pres- 
sure of a strong spiral spring iu its interior. By unscrewing the 
milled head L, the stem A with its arm and com]wundbody can he 
detached from the pillar ; and, a small light arm H holding either 
single lenses or doublets being slid into this, a convemient diffleeting 
microscope is thus provided. The only drawback in the construc- 
tion of this simple model is its not being provided irith a joint for 


1 A camera Indda adapted for use iritli the vertical mlcroacope has been de- 
vlsed by IL Nachet. 
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the inclination of the body ; but this is introduced into the port- 
able form of the instrument shown in hg. 29, the basal portion of 
which (fig. 30) can bo used, like that of the preceding model, as a 
simple microscope, and, by a most ingenious construction, can he 
so folded as to lie flat in a shallow case (fig. 31) that holds also the 
upper part with the objectives of both the simple arm and the com- 



Fio, 28. — hfachetts Combined Simple and Compound Microscope. 


pound body. M. Nachet now connects his objectives with the 
body of his microscopes, not by a screw, but by a cylindrical fitting 
held in place by the pressure of a sjning-clip against a projecting 
shoulder. This method not only allows one objective to he re- 
moved and replaced by another much moi’e readily than does the 
screw-fitting, but also renders the centring of different objectives 
more exactly con- 
formable. It may 
1)6 safely affirmed 
that a very large 
|)roj)ortion of the 
microscopic work 
of the last half- 
century, which has 
given an entirely 
now' aspect to bio- 
logical science, has 
been done by in- 
struments of this 
simple Continental 
typo. 

A larger model, 

Iiow'-ever, was from 
the finst adopted 
by English opti- 
cians; and, as a 
typical example of 
the general plan 
of construction 
now most follow’cd 
both in England 
and in the Uiiited 
States, ^ the im- 
proveil Jackson- 

Zentmaver micro- , 

.scope of Messrs — hlachet s Portable Compound Microscope. 

Boss (fig. 32) may be appropriately selected. The tripod base of 
this instrument carries two pillars, betw'een which is swung upon a 
horizontal axis (capable of being fixed in any position by a tighten- 
ing screw) a solid “ limb,” with which all the other parts of the 
instrument are connected,— a pian of construction originally devised 
by Mr Ceorge Jackson. The binocular body, having at its lower end 
(as in fig. 24) an opening into which either of the Wenham prisms 
can be inserted, and at its top a rack movement for adjirstiug the eye- 



pieces to the distance betw'een the eyes of the observer, is attached 
to a racked slide, which is so acted on by the large double milled 



head in the upper part of the limb as to give a “ quick ” upward or 
dowmward motion to the body; w'hilo the “slow” motion, or fine 



F:g. 31. — Nacbet’s Poitahle Compound and Dissecting Microscope, 
as packed in case. 

adjustment, is given by means of the vertical micrometer screw at 
the back of the limb, which raises or lowers a second slide behind the 
rack.^ The stage is 
supported upon a 
firm ring, which is 
immovably fixed, 
not to the limb, but 
to a strong conical 
pivot w’hich passes 
through the limb, to 
he clamped by a 
sci'ew-nut at its 
back, — the j^ui'pose 
of tliis being to allow 
the whole stage to be 
iiidined to one side 
or the other at any 
an^le, so that a solid 
object maybe viewed 
sidew'ays or from 
below, as W'cll as 
from above. Upon 
this ring the stage- 
rotates horizontally, 
its angular move- 
ment being mea- 
sured by a graduated 
scale and vernier at 
its edge ; and it can 
he fixed in any azi- 
muth by a clamping- 
screwbeneath. Rect- 
angular movement — , 

is given to the 
traversing platform 
wffiicli carries the ob- Fig. 82.— -Ross's Jackson-Zentmayer Compoxmd 
ject by two milled Microscope, 

heads on the right of the stage, the whole construction of which is 
adapted to allow light of extreme obliquity to be thrown upon the 
object from beneath. On the strong pivot by w'hich the stage is 



^ In the older foi-m of construction still retained hy some maliovs the fine 
adjustment acts directly on the objective, the fitting of which is made to slide 
up and down within the nose of the body ; hut this plan is attended with many 
disadvantages. 
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attached to the limb (the axis of vrhich passea through the point at 
-which the object-plane is intersected by the optic axis of the 
body) is hung the swinging tail-piece invented bjy Mr Zeiitmayer of 
Philadelphia, which, carrying the whole illununating apparatus, 
may be so set as to mve to the axis of the illuminating pendd any 
req^uired degree of obliquity. To the upper part of it is attached 
a rack-and-pinion movement canying the “substage,” which is 
provided -mth two miUed-headed scre-wa for centring it pre- 
cisely -with the microscope-body. Into this may be fitted the 
achromatic condenser, parabolic iUnminator, polai-izing prism, or 
any other kind of dlummating appai-ariia ; whilst at its lower end 
it caiTies the mii-ror, the position of which may be varied by sliding 
its fitting up or down the ” tail-piece,” or by turning the arm 
which carries it to one side or the other ; wliile, if direct illumina- 
tion from a lamp should bo prefeiTod, it may be turned altogether 
aside. By swinging the tail-piece round above the stage, oblique 
light may be reflected from the mirror, tlirough tlie condenser, upon 
the upper surfaces of objects. The condenser usually fitted to 
this insti-ument is of about yV, inch focus, with a lar^e back lens ; 
behind which are placed an iris-diaplu’ajgm for reducing the light 
to the central rays, and a diaphragm-pmte -with apertures of the 
various forms moat suited for the resolution of lined objects by 
oblique raj^. 

No instrummt, in the writer’s judgment, is better adapted than 
this for the highest purposes of inicrescopical research. It works 
ad mir ably with every power fi'om the lowest to the highest, and is 
capable of receiving any one of the numerous pieces of apparatus 
which have been devised for special researches of various kinds. 
The detailed description of these not being here admissible, it -will 
be sufficient to indicate the polariacope and the spectroscope as the 
moat important of these accessories. 

Micrometuy. 

The microscopist has constant need of some means of taking exact 
measurements of the dimensions of the minute objects, or parts of 
objects, on the study of which he is engaged; and the accuracy of 
the operation will of com-se be projjortioned to the correctness of 
the standard used, and the care wnth which it is applied. 

The instrumente employed in microscopic micrometry are of two 
kinds, the measurement being taken in one by the rotation of a 
fine screw with a divided milled head, whilst in the other a slip 
of glass ruled with lines at fixed distances gives a scale which forms 
a basis of computation. Each of these has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. 

The stago-mierometer constructed by Frauenhofer was formerly 
much used by Continental microscopists, and has the advantage of 
indicating the actual dimensions of the objects to he measured; 
but it has the two special disadvantages that a sufficiently small 
value cannot be conveniently given to its divisions, and that any 
error in its conatnictiou and working is augmented by the whole 
magnifying power employed. This instrument has now, however, 
almost entirely given place to one of those to be next described. 

The screw-micrometer ordinarily used in astronomical measure- 
ments (see Micrometer) can be adapted to the eye-piece of the 
microscope in a manner essentially the same as that in which it is 
applied to the telescope, — its two parallel threads — of which one is 
fixed and the other made to approach towards or recede from this 
by the turning of the screw — being placed in the focus of the eye- 
^iss, and being therefore seen as lines crossing its field of view. 
The object is so focussed that its image is formed in the same plane ; 
and, the latter being brought into such a position that one of its ends 
or margins lies in optical contact with the fixed line, the screw is 
turned so as to bring the movable line into the like coincidence 
•with the other. But the distance between the lines, as given by the 
number of di-visiona of the micrometer, will here be the measure- 
ment, not of the object itself, but of its magnified image ; and the 
value of these divisions, therefore, -will depend upon the amplifica- 
tion given by the particular objective used'. Thus, suppose each 
division of the micrometer to have an actual value of of 

inch, and the -risual imago to have one hundred times the linear 
dimensions of the object, the theoretical micrometric value of each 
division would be of nriinrfkj or one-millionth, of an inch, — 
a degree of minuteness, however, not practically' attainable. It is 
necessary, moreover, to determine the micrometric value of the 
divisionB of the micrometer, not only for every objective, but for 
vaiiations in the conditions nnder which that objective may be 
employed, as regar^ the length of the tube or ‘‘body” of the 
microscope, which is varied not only by the draw-tube, hut also, 
in many oases, in the working of the fine adjustment or slow 
motion, and also, in the case of the large-angled powers furnished 
with adjustment for thickness of the covering-glass, for the degree 
of separation of the front- from the hack-glasses of the objective, 
which makes a very sensible difference in its magnifying power. 
This determination is made by means of a divided glass stage- 
micrometer put in the place of the object, so that the lines ruled upon 
it at fixed intervals shall be prcyected upon the field of view. The 
stage-micrometer is usually ruled either to lOOOtos of an inch or 
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lOOthsof a millimetre ; and it is convenient that one of the divisions 
of ite image should be made to coincide exactly with a certain number 
of di-visions of the screw -micrometer. This may he done by lengthen- 
ing the draw- tube, so as to increase the amplification of the scale 
imtil coincidence has been reached ; and the exact amount of this 
lengthening should be noted, — as should also tlie precise position 
of tlie milled head of the slow motion (if it acts on the objective, 
instead of on the body as a whole), and of the adjusting screw-collai 
of the objective itself. Thus, if two lines of the stt^e-micrometer 
separated by 1000th of an inch he brought into coincidence with 
tlie two threads of the eye-piece micromoter, separated by fortjf 
divisions of the screw milled head, the value of each of those divi- 
sions is inr|-tnrth of an inch. If the above conditions be precisely 
recorded for each objective used in niicrometiy, the micrometrie 
value of the divusioiis remains the same for that objective, whenever 
it is employed under the same conditions. 

The errors to which micrometers are subject arise (1) from in- 
equalities in the ruling of the stage-micromettr, (2) from irregulari- 
ties in the screiv of the eye-piece micrometer, (3) from “ lost time ” 
in its working, and (4) from the thickness of its threads. In order 
to eliminate the fii-st and second, it is well to determine the rela- 
tion of tliB divisions of the two micrometers by the comparison of 
a considerable number of both ; the third proceeds from an imper- 
fection of workmanship which, if it shows itself aeusiblv, entirely 
destroys the value of the instrument, while the fourth can he 
rectified by the exercise of skill and judgment on the pai-t of the 
observer. For, if the micrometer is so constructed as to read zero 
when one thread lies exactly upon the otlier, its divisions indicate 
the distance between tlie axes of these threads when sepai-ated ; and 
the dimensions of any object (such as a blood-corpnscle) lying 
between their borders will obviously be too gi’eat by half thetmek- 
ness of the two threads, that is, by the entire thickness of one 
thread. When, on the other hand, the measurement is being made 
(as of the distances of the strise on diatoms) by the coincidence 
between certain lines on the object and the axes of the threads of 
the micrometer, the dimensions indicated by the divisions of the 
screw milled-head will be correct. 

The costliness of a well-constructed screw-micrometer being a 
formidable obstacle to its geneial use, a simpler method (devised by 
Mr George Jackson) is more commonly adopted, which consists in 
the insertion of a ruled-glasa scale into the focus of an ordinary 
Huygenian eye-piece, so that its lines are projected on the field of 
-new. This scale (ruled, like an ordinary measure, with every fifth 
line long, and every tenth line double the length of the fifth) is 
fixed in a brass inner frome, that has a slight motion in the direc- 
tion of its length within an outer frame ; and -this last, being intro- 
duced through a pair of slits into the eye-piece just above the 
diaphragm, and being made to occupy the centre of the field, is 
brought exactly into foens by unscrewing the eye-glass as far as 
may he requisite. When the image of the object to be measured is 
brought by the focal adjustment of the object-glass into the same 
plane, a small pushing-screw at the end of the micrometer (whose 
action is antagonized % a spring at the other end) is turned until 
one of the long divisions of the scale is brought into optical contact 
wito one edge of tlie image of the object to be measured, and the 
number of di-visions is then counted to its other edge, — ^the operation 
being exactly that of laying a rule across the real object if enlarged 
to toe size of its image. The micrometrie value of each division of 
this eye-piece scale must be carefully ascertained, for each objective, 
as in the case of the screw-micrometer, the error arising ^m in- 
equality of its divisions being eliminated as far as possible by taking 
an average of several The principal point of inferiority in this 
form of micrometer is that, as its divisions cannot be made of 
nearly so small a value as those of the screw-micrometer, an 
estimate of fractional parts of them often becomes necessary, which 
is objectionable as involving an additional source of error. To meet 
this objection, Hartnack has introduced the diagonal scale used in 
mathematical instruments before the invention of the vernier. 

Another mode of making micrometrie measurements, which for 
some purposes has considerable advantages, is to employ a stage- 
micrometer in combination with some form of. camera lucida 
attached to the eye-piece of toe microscope, so that the image of 
its divisions may be projected upon the same surface as that on 
which the image of the object is thrown. By first using the ruled 
stage-micromerar, and marking on the paper toe average distance 
of its lines as seen in the central part of the field, and toen ruling 
•toe paper accordingly, the micrometrie value of the divisions so 
projected may he exactly determined for the objective employed and 
•toe distance of the drawing-plane from the eye-piece, — so that, when 
■the image of any object is projected under the same conditions, -the 
dimensions of that image or of any ports of it can be exactly mealed 
upon the divided scale previously projected, and the true dimen- 
sions of the object thus easily ascertained. If, for example, the 
lines of a stage-micrometer rmed to the thousandth of an inch 
should, when thus projected, fall at a distance of ah mto apart, 
then toe application of an oi-dinary scale of inches (divided into 
tenths) to the image of an object projected by -the same objective 
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and on the same plane would give its real dimensions in 
thousandths of an inon, while the tenths of the inch scale would 
represent a real dimension of as many ten-thousandths. It is often 
desirable to make such measurements from careful tracings of the 
outlines of objects, rather than from the visual images, — this plan 
being especially advantageous when the exact dimensions of many 
similar objects have to be compared, as in the case of blood-cor- 
puacles, precise measurements of which are not unfrequentlyrequired 
in judicial inq^uiries. It was by the use of this method that the 
late Mr Gulliver made his admirable series of measurements of the 
averaae and extreme dimensions of the blood-corpuscles of different 
animSs. And more recently Jlr Dnllinger has shown, — ^by first 


making a very fine camera lucida tracing of BcuAenvm iitmo 
under an amplification of 2000 diameters, andmeasui'in^ the breadth, 
of its bod.y in the mode above indicated (which gave it as ■ aol i m th 
of an inch), and then by magnifying his tracing from five to ten 
diameters, and comparing, by means of the sorew-miorometer, the 
breadth of the fiagetlum vitli that of the body (which last proved 
to be just ten times as great),— that, although the theoretical limit 
of resolving power for mosely approximated lines is tif an 

inch, a aemitranaporent filament whose bi’eadth is not greater than 
-snrATj-ffth of an inch may be clearly diacemed, and even measured 
with a close approximation to accui’acy {Jour, of Boyal Micoos. 
Sodety, voL i, 1879, p. 169). (W. B. 0.) 


MIDAS, king of Fhrygia, is one of those half-legendaiy 
heroes in ■whom religioUB legends have gathered rotmd a 
real person. The name Midas the king, MIAAI /ANAKIEI, 
occurs on. a very ancient tomb in the valley of the Sangarius, 
the legendary seat of the Phrygian kingdom {IliafL iii. 
189). The ■'Phrygian monarchy was destroyed hy the 
Cimmerians about 670 b.o., and the last king Midas- com- 
mitted suicide by drinking bull’s blood. The name Midas 
became iu G-reek tradition the representative of this ancient 
'dynasty, but all that is told of Mm, is religioua myth. He 
is a figure in the cycle of Cybele legends, the son of the 
...goddess and her first priest. He is dso closely connected 
with the cultua of Dionysus, like the two heroic personages 
. Marsyas and Sdenus. The Midas legend was known on 
Mount Bermius iu Macedonia, and must at one time have 
-existed in Greece; two cities Midea, in Argohs and in 
Boeotia, recall the Phrygian city Midseium. 

See Herod, viii. 1S8; Xen. , , i. 2, IS; Pans. L 45, &c. 

MIDDELBiniQ, in Hollan^ the ancient capital of the 
■pro^vince of Zealand, situated in the middle of the island 
of 'Walcheren, is mentioned as early as 1153, end receives 
the title “to^wu” in a charter granted it in 1227. It has 
all 'the chaj»cteriatics of an. old and worn-out place. Tlie 
population (26,000 in 1739) had sunk to 12,000 or 13,000 
by the beginning of the 19th century, and has only begun 
recently to increase again, being 15,939 in 1882. The 
(dwelling-houses, which in 1739 ■were about 3800, are now 
but 3000, and of these about 600 are unoccupied. The 
vast warehouses and imposing mansions once belonging to 
wealthy families, ■which have either died out or left the 
place, caU up the memory of that prosperity which Middel- 
burg enjoyed before its extensive trade, ■with the E^t and 
West Indies, with England and Flanders, was rnined by 
the ■war wi^th England and the French occupation. By 
the opening , of the railway (1872) and of the ship canM 
"(ISTS) to Flushing ^^ddelburg ■was lifted out of ite isola- 
'tiDn,! and, "with the assistance of tk© chamber of commerM, 
■manu&cturiog industries (iron,, madiiaery, furniture, oil, 
«igars, <fec.) were established j but the prosperity anticipated 
for Flushing, and consequently for Middelburg, remains 
unrealized. One of the chief sights of Middelburg is the 
splendid town-housEs, for the most part erected in 1512'-13, 
with its front gable adorned ■with, twenty-five statuefl of 
co'onts and countesses of Holland and Zealand ; it contains 
. the ardjives, and a most valuable antiquarian and historical 
coBection. The abbey, begun in 1150, has frequently been 
the residance, of royal visitors (Maximilian, Philip the Fair, 
Charles V,, and so oh do-wh to Napoleon X, and William L, 
IL, ahd/IIL)'; part of it is now an hotel, and part of it is 
occupi^.lby tl^ proyincial authorities. The great hall of 
the building,, in whicii the .states of, Zealand assemble, is 
adorned -with beautiM tapMtries by Jan de Maecht^ repre- 
senting the heroic feats of the men of Zealand in the 
contest ■with Spain. What was formerly the nave of the 
abbey church is now the New Church, and the ancient choir 
constitutes the Choir Church. The former contains a fine 
pulpit resting on an eagle, the monument of William, king 


of the Eomans (d. 1256), and the tombs of Jan and 
Cornells Evertsen, two naval heroes who fell in the war 
against England in 1666 j the latter has- the monuments 
of the learned Hadrian Junius and of Jan Pieterszoon. 
TV>a pro^vincial court, the corn exchange, ■the Hof St Joria 
and the Hof St Sebastian (formerly buildings belonging to 
the guilds of archers, and now places of amusement) deserve 
mention. The great museum of Zealand antiquities, col- 
lected by -the Zealand Society of Arts and Sciences (founded 
at Fl^ushing in 1769 and transferred to Middelhmg in 
1801), shows that the to-wn is the intellectual centre of the 
province. 

The principal facts in the history of Middelburg arc the sieges by 
the Flemings in 1288, 1296, and 1308 (the last resulting in the 
capture of the town by G-ny of Dampierre); the recovery of the 
town from the Spaniards in 1674, after an investment of nearly ■two 
yaara; the frequent disturbances among the toivnsfolk in the l7th 
and 18th centuries; the surrender to the English iu 1809 ; and the 
arrival and departure of the French in 1809 and 1814. 

MIPDLEBOKODGH, a town of the United States, in 
Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 34 miles south of Boston. 
It has a handsome to-wn-hall and a public library, manufac- 
tures woollen goods, straw goods, Novels, shoes, carriages, 
(fee., and in 1880 had 5237 inhabitants. 

MIDDLESBOKOUGH, situated near the inonih of the. 
Tees, on its south bank, in the North Biding of Yorkshire, 
has now become the principal seat of the English iron 
trade. It is a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
locally governed, by a mayor and corpora'tion, and returns 
a member to parliament. The earlier Mstory of the place 
is meagre. Where Middlesborough now stands (Gravesh 
History of Cleveland) there ■were at one time a small chapel 
priory founded by Robert de Brus of Skelton Castle. 
These were dedicated to St Hilda, and -with, some lajids 
■were given by De Brus to the abbey of St Hilda at Whitby 
in 1130. The priory fell into ruins at the time of the 
Reformation, and no trace now remains beyond some stones 
built into the wall of a brewery. The mayor’s chair also 
is made from a fragment. In 1801 ■there were upon the 
site of Middlesborough only four farm-houses. In 1829 a 
company styling itself the Middlesboron^h Owners bought 
500 acres of land, and commenced bnild^mg the town. In 
1830 the Stockton and DarEngton Railway ■was extended 
from Stockton to Middlesborough; four years later the town 
was lighted with gas ; and after six years more a public 
market ■was established. The census of 1831 showed the 
population to be 164; that of 1841 showed 5709. In 
1842 the opening of the docks gave additional importance 
to the town. First containing an area of 9 acres, they 
■were extended in 1872 to 12 acres, with 1700 feet of 
qua^. Yessela of 3000 tons burden can be accommodated. 
From the year 1861, when J. Yaughan discovered the 
presence of ironstone in the Eston Hills, the town advanced, 
■with, rapid strides. When the jubilee of "the town, was held 
in 1881 (a year late) the population had risen to 55,934, 
the area to 2731 acres, and the rateable value to 40,000, 
the pojHilation of the parliamentary borough (area 4716 
acre^ being 27,145. In the district there are upwards of 
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130 blast furnaces, besides large iron and steel works; and 
the Thomas-Qilclirist process of making steel promises for 
Middlesborough importance in the future as a steel entre- 
p6t. Tbe make of pig-iron in 1880 was 1,991,032 tons. 
There are also shipbuilding, potteries, chemical works, and 
a salt trade. Middlesborough is well laid out, nearly all 
the streets lying at right angles to one another. Many of 
the churches and the exchange are handsome buildings, 
while the station of the North Eastern Eailway is probably 
the finest in the north of England. A splendid park of 72 
acres, the gift of the late H. F. W. Bolckow, adds greatly 
to the amenity of the town. 

Plate III. MIDDLESEX, an inland county in the south-east of 
England, lying between 51“ 25' and 61“ 40' N. lat., and 
between 0“ and 0“ 36' W. long. On the south it is divided 
from Surrey and Kent by the Thames, on the east from 
Essex by the Lea, on the west from Buckinghamshire by the 
Colne, and on the north from Hertfordshire by a partly 
artificial and very irregular line. Although with the ex- 
ception of Eutland it is the smallest county in England, 
its population is exceeded by that of Lancashire only. Its 
tot^ area is 181,317 acres, of which 2592 acres are common 
or waste lands. The longest straight line that can be 
drawn in the county is one of nearly 28 miles from the 
north-eastern extremity near Waltham Abbey to the south- 
western at Staines. From north to south in the broadest 
part the distance is about 15 miles. 

Surface and Geology . — The greater portion of the county 
is flat, although there are sufficient undulations to allow of 
a proper drainage of the land. A range of hills runs along 
the Hertfordshire border by Barnet, Elstree, Stanmore, and 
Pinner, averaging 400 feet in height; another range occupies 
the ground just north of London iDy Hornsey, Highgate, 
and Hampstead; Harrow occupies an isolated eminence 
between the two ranges. 

The county lies entirely within the basin of the Thames, 
and the London Clay extends over a large portion of the 
surface. This formation stretches from Qie mouth of iiie 
estuary of the Thames to the neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough. It attains its greatest breadth (little short of 30 
miles) in the neighbourhood of London, and extends norlli- 
ward until it is lost beneath the drift of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. The following is a table of the various beds of 
rock which occur at the surface, with their greatest thick- 


ness (in feet) in the district : — 

Alluvium (recsnt river deposits). 16 

Post-Pliocene PerHaries, 

Post-glacial bods (brick-earth, gravel, &c.) 50 

Glacial drift (boulder clay, gravel, &c.) 80 

Eoccm Tertiaries. 

Lower Bagshot sands 100 

London Clay 420 

Woolwicli and Reading beds 90 

Oreiaceous. 

Chalk with flints 800 


Chalk comes to the surface in so, very few places that it 
is scarcely worth mention. It is seen near Harefield and on 
the north-west side of South Mimms. The depth from the 
surface to the chalk varies greatly in different parts of the 
county. This has been proved by the borings for wells; 
thus at Meworth the depth is 400 feet and at Hampstead 
378, while at RuisHp it is 76 feet and at Pinner only 60. 
The Beading beds (plastic clays) are brought to the sur- 
face at Winder. Tiey follow roughly the course of the 
river Colne from the north of Uxbridge along the flank of 
the hills north-eastward, but are sometimes cut back south- 
ward along small side valleys. An outlying mass is 
exposed at Pinner. The Bagshot sands, consisting of 
gravel and sand permeable to water, once stretched over 
^e whole extent of the London Clay, but they are now to 
be found only on the high grounds at Hampstead, High- 


gate, and Harrow. A corner of the main mass enters the 
south-west corner of the county near Littleton, Beds of 
brick-earth occur in the drift between West Drayton and 
Uxbridge. 

Sever^ deep borings in the London basin prove the 
existence beneath the chalk of beds which do not crop out 
in Middlesex. Three of these are in the county; and the 
most interesting is that at Meux’s Brewery, Tottenham 
Court Hoad (about 1146 feet), which passes through the 
following formations gravel and clay, 21 feet; London 
Clay, 64 feet; Reading beds, 51 feet; Thanetsand, 21 feet; 
chalk, 655 feet; Upper Greensand, 28 feet; gault, 160 
feet ; Lower Greensand, 64 feet ; Devonian, 80 feet. 

Rivers and Canals . — The Thames is very tortuous in the 
44 miles of its course from Staines to Blackwall, and makes 
a remarkable bend at the eastern limit of the county where 
it forms the so-called Isle of Dogs. The width at Staines 
is 200 feet, at (Dhiswick opposite Barnes 340 feet, at 
Hammersmith 525 feet, at Fulham 820 feet, at Westmin- 
ster Bridge 1100 feet, but at London Bridge it is less than 
800 feet ; above the junction of the Lea at the Isle of Dogs 
the width is 1360 feet. The ordinary rise of the tide at 
London Bridge is 16 feet, and the tide-way ends at Ted- 
dington. The port of London begins below London Bridge, 
and the channel for from 2 to 3 miles is called the Pool. 

The Colne from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex at the 
north-western comer of the county. It then runs south, 
joining the Thames at Staines, and in its course divides 
Middlesex from Buckinghamshire for 15 miles. After the 
river leaves Uxbridge it divides out into several small 
channels. The Lea from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex 
at the north-eastern comer of the county near Waltham 
Abbey. It runs south, dividing Middlesex from Essex for 
15 miles, and falls into the Thames at Bow Oeek. Several 
branches flow off from the river during its course. The 
Brent from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex near Finchley. 
It takes a circuitous direction southward through the 
middle of the county by Hendon, Kingsbury, T^^ord, 
Greenford, and HanweE to the town of Brentford, where it 
unites with the Thames. V>here the river crosses the Edge- 
ware Road (about 3 miles south of the town of Edgeware) 
it is expanded by artificial means into an extensive reser- 
voir. The Cran (or Yedding Brook) rises in the district 
between Harrow and Pinner and flows under Oanford 
Bridge; it crosses Hounslow Heath, and bends round to 
Twi(^enham and Meworth, where in a divided stream it 
falls into the Thames. 

There were several other small streams in the neighbour- 
hood of London which have left their mark in the names 
of places, but which are now merely sewers, such as the 
Wallbrook, the Westboura, the Tyburn, the Fleet river, 
kd. The last-mentioned, which rans into the Thames near 
Blackfiiars Bridge, was formerly navigable as far as 
Holborn Bridge ; but, the Fleet Ditch, as it was then called, 
having become in the last century a dangerous nuisance, 
the lord mayor and citizens were empowered by Act of 
Parliament to arch it over. The work was commenced in 
1734, and in 1737 Fleet market, ccenpying the site of the 
space from Holborn Bridge to Fleet Bridge, was opened to 
the public. The New River, an artificial water-course con- 
structed by Sir Hugh Myddelton in the reign of James I. 
to supply London with water, runs through &e county from 
north to south a little to the west of the river Lea. It 
derives its waters from the springs of Amwell and Cihadwell, 
increased by a cut from the Lea, in the neighbourhood of 
Ware, and enters Middlesex from Hertfordshire about 2 
miles north of Enfield. It passes Enfield, Tottenham, 
Hornsey, and Stoke Newington, and is received into the 
reservoir in Glerkenwell known as the New River Head. 

The Grand Junction Canal leaves the Thames at Brent- 
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ford, proceeds in a westerly direction by way of Hanwell 
and Cranford to "West Drayton j tbence in a northerly 
direction it follows the valley of the Colne. It passes 
Uxbridge, and after leaving the county takes its further 
course by Eickmans worth through Hertfordshire. The 
Paddington Canal leaves the Grand Junction Canal at 
Cranford, and passes Hortholt, Apperton, Twyford (where 
it is carried over the Brent by an aqueduct), and Kensal 
Green. At Paddington it joins the Regent’s Canal, which 
passes the north of Regent’s Park, and after proceeding 
through the eastern portions of London joins the Thames 
at Limehouse. The Regent’s Canal is joined to the river 
Lea by means of Sir George Duckett’s Canal, and thus 
there is a through communication from the north-eastern 
comer of the county to the south-eastern corner, thence 
from east to west, and northward to the north-west comer. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture, dec . — The climate of tihe 
county is equable and good, and the shelter of the northern 
hills makes the air mild. Highgate, Hampstead, and 
some other parts are supposed to be specially healthy, and 
are recommended for invalids by the medical profession. 

The heavy poor clay in the north and north-western por- 
tion of Mid^esex is chiefly covered with permanent grass. 
In some parts it has bean made fit for arable cultivation 
by the addition of chalk, Hme, and ashes. The rich 
deposits from the Thames have formed a soil which when 
w^ manured is specially suitable for market gardens. 
From its neamesD to London the district has long been 
famous for high farming, and the divisions devoted to 
different kinds of fanning are well marked. The greater 
part of Gore and Osaulston hundreds, portions of Spel- 
thome and Edmonton hundreds, and a strip down the 
western side of Elthome hundred are devoted to meadow 
and pasture. The arable land is chiefly found on the 
western side, and between the Great Western Railway and 
the Thames. It is also to be seen in the north-western 
district. With the constant increase of London, houses 
have encroached upon the fields,' and most of the market 
gardens which were situated in the neighbourhood of 
Idington and Hackney have disappeared.. The strip of 
land by the Thames from Brentford to Chelsea was given 
up almost entirely to market gardens, but Fulham is fast 
being built over. 

According to the returns for 1882, the area occupied by grain 
and green crops, grass, &o., was 116,470 acres. Of this amount, 
16,887 acres were under corn crops (wheat, 6410; barley, S08S; 
oats, 8895; and beans and pease, 2636); 18,461 nnder green crops 
(including potatoes, 8012; turnips, 1689; mangolds, 1692; cabbage, 
io,, 1188) ; 8026 under clover and grasses sown in rotation; and 
82;783 nnder permanent pa^te. Orchards occupied 8419 acres; 
market gmdens, 6900; .nurse^ grounds, 447 ; and woods, 2382. 
In' ..same year the horses numbered .6939 (4188 used for agri- 
cultural' purposes); cattle, 23,283 (cows, 16,390); sheep, 23,916; 
an^igs, 12,086.. 

The following were the landowners in the county (exclusive of 
London) at the time of the Domesd^ survey: — the king, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop and canons of London, the abbeys 
of Westminster and Holy Trini’fy at Caen, the nunnery of Barking, 
the Earls Epger and Morton, Geoffrey de Elannevde, Emnlf oe 
Hesding, Walter Eitz Other, Walter de St Walery, Richard Fitz 
Gflbert, Robert Geraon, Robert Fafiton, Robert Fitz Roselin, 
i^bert Blond, Roger de Eames, William Fitz Ansculf, Edmund do 
Salisbury, Aubrey de Yere, Ranulf Fitz Ilger, Derman, Countess 
Judith, and the king’s almoners, 

In 1878,. according to the of Ovmers of Land, the total 

nnniber of owners m the county (also exclusive of London) was 
11,881, of whom 9006 owned less than an acre. The extent of 
lands (including coinmoh or waste lands) is given as 145,606. The 
gross estimated rental was iei,611,866. Sixteen owners each pos- 
sessed , over 1000 acres. The crown owned 2382 acres (annual 
value £6603); the dnohy of Lancaster, 2278 acres (£4492) ; Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, 1308 acres (£46,619); All Souls’ College, 
Qxfoid, 1818 acres (£4724) ; Christ Chnrcdi, Oxford, 1182 acres 
{416B6) ; and Bing’s College, Cambridge, 1097 (£1084), 

• M^y villages of , kfiddlesex, especially those near to ■ 
[iondon, were formerly famous for their mineral springs. 
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Some places are still supplied with water from wells ; but 
the Barnet, the East Middlesex, the Grand Junction, the 
West Mid^esex, and the Hew River Water Companies 
serve a large part of the county. 

Manufactures and Trade . — There is little to remark with 
regard to the manufactures of the county outside of London. 
Brick-making and tile-making have always flourished, and 
malting, distilling, and soap-making are favourite industries. 
Gunpowder mills exist at Twickenham and Bedfont. 
The market-towns for com are Uxbridge, Brentford, and 
Staines, for cattle and sheep Southall. A horse and cattle 
fair is held at South Mimms and Barnet. 

Eailways and Eoads . — ^As London is the centre of the railway 
aystem of England, it is evident that many of the lines must nua 
through Middlesex. For similar reasons it is well provided with 
roads. 

Population . — The total population of Middlesex was 2,689,766 in 
1871 and 2,920,485 in 1881, or excluding the seven metropolitan 
horonghs lying within the county 276,028 in 1871 and 894,089 
in 1881. Most of the towns and villages have largely increased 
during the period between 1871 and 1881 ; the populations of Acton 
and Tottenham have more than doubled, and Chiswick, Ealing, 
Edmonton, and Willesden have almost doubled. Of the larger 
places the least increase has been at Brentford, which numbered 
10,271 in 1871, and reached 11,808 in 1881, At the time of the 
Domesday survey the population of Middlesex, exclusive of London, 
was 2302. 

Qov&mment . — Unlike other counties, Middlesex has no high 
sheriff appointed by the sovereign. It is subject to the City of 
London, and one of the sheriffs appointed by the lord mayor is sheriir 
for Middlesex. When Henry I. came to the throne he gave the city 
an extensive charter, and one of the piivileges either granted or 
confirmed by the king was the perpetual shenffwick of Middlesex, 

The whole of the county is included in the diocese of London, 
and is divided between the archdeaconries of London and Middlesex, 
When Henry YIII. created the bishopric of Westminster he allotted 
the whole county parish of Fulham alone excepted) for its 

diocese. Edward Vl., however, dissolved the bishopric in the 
fourth year of his reign. 

The county is divided into six hundreds, which remain the same 
as they were at the time of the Domesday survey, except that the 
name of one has been changed; — 0s8ulston(0snlve8tane D.), Edmon- 
ton (Delmetone D.), Gore (Gam D.), Elthorne (Heletome or 
Heletborne D.), ^elthorne (Spelotome or Spelethome D.), Isle- 
worth (Honeslaw D., i.e., Hounslow). The division into hundreds 
is now merely a name, and a record of a former system of local 
goremmont. 

There are thirty-two poor-law unions, but the unions beyond 
London are only eight in number, viz., Brentfoixl, Edmonton, 
Fnlham, Hackney, Hampstead, Hendon, Stoinos, Uxbridge. 

The majority of hospitals are in Loudon, but there is a training 
hospital at Tottenham, St John’s Hospital at Twickenham, and 
cottage hospitals at Enfield, Ealing, Hayes, Hillingdon, Sudbury, 
and Teddington. The Royal India Lunatic Asylum is at Ealing, 
and the two couniy asylums at Colney Hatch and Hanwell. 

The county is within the jurisdiction of the central criminal court 
and also of the metropolitan police (with the exception of the City). 

Parliamentary E^eseiUcUion, —There are nine constituencies in 
Middlesex, ret-uming nineteen members, viz., two for the county, 
four for the City of London, two for each of the boroughs of West- 
minster, Finsbury, Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, Chelsea, and 
Hackney, with one for the university of London. 

In the parliament of X2G5 Middlesex was represented by two 
members ; in 1298 London sent two members as well as the comity. 
For the parliament of 1320 and subsequent parliaments London 
elected four members, but it does not appear that all were allowed 
to sit From 'the 16th century, however, the city has always sent 
four members to parliament. In 1647 Westminster first sent her 
two membei’s, and from, that time until 1832 the only seats were 
those for the county and the two boroughs. In 1832 the boroughs of 
Finsbury, Marylebone, and Tower Hamlets were added, and in 1865 
the boroughs of Chelsea and Hackney and the university of Loudon. 

History. —The district now included in Middlesex was largely 
occupied by forest up to a comparatively recent period, and its 
population must always have been very sparse. A tew prehistoric 
remains have been discovered at various times,— boues of the 
elephant, hippopotamus, deer, &c,, at Old Brentford, elk horns 
near Chelsea Hospital, fossil teeth, fish, fruit, &c., at Highgate, 
and quite recently, in 1879, while the foundations were being dug 
out for Drummond’s Hew Bank at Charing Cross, a large number 
of prehistoric animal remains. Flint instruments have also been 
found to cover a considerable area. During the British period the 
district is supposed to have been inhabited by the Trinobantea, but 
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the late Dr Guest affirms that the valley of the Lea was the -vrestem 
boundary of that tribe. In answer to the question— What became 
of the district between the Lea and the Brent ? this great authority 
states that the district was merely a inarch of the “ Catuvellauni,” 
a common through which ran a wide trackway, but in -which was 
neither town, viflage, nor iuliabited house. Dr Guest also declares 
that the boundaries of the Catuvellaunian state, a central kingdom 
formed or much extended by Cassivellannus, can be traced in. part 
along the northern limit of Middlesex by following an earthwork 
called Grimesditch “ from Brockley Hill to the woodland of the 
Colne Valley and thence to the Brent, and down the Brent to the 
Thames.”^ Some earthworks and encampments still exist which 
are attributed to the Britons. 

When the country was under Eoman rule great improvements, 
due to the growing importance of Londinium, were made in this 
district. Several roads in connexion with the city must have been 
constructed, more especially the great northern and eastern roads. 
Dr Guest does not believe that the present Watling Street could 
have had any connexion with the Watling Street which came down 
the Edgeware Eoad, passed along by Park Lane, and crossed the 
Thames at 'Westminster. In the Antonine Itinerary mention is 
made of three stations, viz., Londinium, SulloniaciB, and Pontes. 
Sulloniacfie is now Brockley Hill ; Pontes is supposed by Stukeley 
to mean Staines, but Horsley held that it was intended for Old 
"Windsor, and others supported the claims of Colnbrook and Long- 
ford. Eoman camps have been found in many parts of the county, 
and Dr Stukeley supposed that the Brill, near St Pancras, was the 
site of the battle between Boadicea and the Eoman legions which has 
left a slight record in the name of Battle Bridge. The Eoman 
remains found at different times are too numerous to mention here 
in detaih Coins, iirns, and tiles were found at Enfield, a aepnlchrd 
um at Hami)8tead, and numerous gold coins and ornaments at 
Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore, in 1781. 

Cowey Stakes, about a furlong west of Walton Bridge, is supposed 
to he the locality of the ford by which Julius Cfesar crossed the 
Thames. Cseaar makes special mention of the sharp stakes which 
be had to encounter, and Bede says that the remains of the stakes 
were to be seen in his day. Camden was the first to fix upon this 
os the spot where Ctesar crossed, and he is supported by Dr Guest, 
but the indentificationis not undisputed. Although a ford existed 
here as late as 1807, and stakes were found up to the eud of the 
18th century, it has been affirmed that they were placed in their 

S oaition -with another object than to oppose an enemy’s progress. 
l,omau remains have been found at Sbepperton near' Halnford, at 
the Middlesex end of the ford. A vase was dug up in 1817, and 
the remains of a Roman cemetery have also been discovered. 

As to the earliest Saxon occupation we are left very much to con- 
jecture, and the name itself is somewhat of a puzzle. It is evident 
that no tribe could have obtained the name of Middle Saxons until 
after the settlement of the districts on each side of it by the East 
and the West Saxons. As Middlesex was for a period dependent 
upon the kingdom of Essex, it is probable that the name did not 
come into rrse until London had become a Saxon city, although there 
is reason to heheve that previously Saxon settlements had been 
made on several places hy the river and elsewhere. Bede tells us 
that London was in the hands of King Sseberct in 604, and was then 
the chief town of Essex. Jrrst a century afterwards — that is, in 704 
— ^the king of the East Saxons m-anted a-way land at Twickenham, 
showing urat Middlesex was then dependent upon Essex. It is 
woi-thy of note that the two districts now forming the counties 
in which Loudon and Southwark are situated were separated 
from the kingdoms to which they origitrally belonged probably 
on account of the importance of the city of London andthe oorough 
of Southwark, Middlesex from the kingdom of Essex and Surrey 
or the South Eidgo (A.-S. Su®-rige) from the kingdom of Kent. 

Middlesex appeal's never to have been independent. The admini- 
strative shire was let to the men of London and their heirs to be 
held in fai-m of the king and his heirs, and “the subject shire has 
to submit to the authority of the sheriffs chosen by "the ruling 
city.” ^ 

Middlesex is only once mentioned in tbe Saxon Chronicle, under 
date 1011, where it is noticed as one of the districts overran hy 
the Danes. One manuscript (A. Winchester) mentioua -the Middle 
Saxons os receiving the true faith under their alderman Peada 
in 663 ; hut this is e-vidently a mistake of the scribe, for the fact is 
taken from Bede, and he -writes Middle Angles, as do the other 
MSS. of the Chronicle.® 


1 “Lecture on the Origin of London,” A/Amaum, 18S6, No. 2022. 

® Freeman, Norman Oonquat, voL v (1870; p. 468. 

8 In the above passage from the Chronicle, where the districts overran by the 
Danes l:i 1011 are. enumerated, the shires, which took their names from their 
chief towns, are distinctly marked off from the districts which took their names 
from the peoples who inhabited them. Of the latter tliere ore, besides tbe 
Middle Saxons, the East Angles, the Nentlngs, and the South Saxona, Middlesex 
is styled an administrative shire, hecauso It -was not historically a shire, but 
only one for the purposes of administrative organization. Of the present forty 
counties twenty-eigdit are and twelve axe not shires. Wessex was divided Into six 
shires, and Mercia In'o eighteen, with tbe subsequent addition of Rntland, taken 
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The Saxons appear to have settled over a large portion of the 
district, and for the purpose of settlement they must have made 
considerable clearings in the vast forest of Middlesex. There seems 
to he good reason for believing that previous to their coming the 
roads passed through waste lands. By the time of Edward the 
Confessor a lor^ propoition of the present towns and -villages were 
in existence. Mr El ton, in his Origins ofEtiglish History, mentions 
a curious fact with relation to the tenures which prevaucd in some 
of these places. He alludes to a ring of manors encircling ancient 
London where the custom of Borou^ English or junior nght was 
prevalent.® He then goes on to point out that in this cluster of 
manors there ai-e several varieties of the custom: — “ Its benefit in 
Islington and Edmonton was confined to the youngest son; at 
Ealing, Acton, and Isleworth it extended to the brothers and male 
coEatpal heirs ; aud in a great number of instances the privilege 
was given to females as well as to males in every degree of relation- 
ship. These variations are of no very great importance, the custom 
being modified in all parts of the country by the rale that special 
proof must be given of any extension of that strict form of Borough 
English for the benefit of the younger son of which alone the courts 
have cognizance. But it is of the gi-eater interest to observe that 
in several places near London ‘ it is the custom for the land to 
descend to the youngest, if it is under a paiiicular value of five 
pounds, but if it is worth more, it is parted among all the sons ’ 
(Mrsi Beal Froperty Commission Bvidenee, p. 264).” 

The great forest of Middlesex continued long after the Norman 
Conquest, and even as late as the reign of Elizabeth portions of it 
still existed quite close to London. Fitz Stephen, the monk of 
Canterbury and secretary of Thomas a Becket, mentions in his 
interesting description of Loudon the immense forest with its 
densely wooded thickets, and its coverts of §ame, stags, fallow 
deer, boars, and -wild bulls. A few years after Fitz Stephen’s death, 
in the reim of Henry III, (1218), the forest \Yas disafforested, and 
some of the wealthy citizens took the opportunity of purchasing 
land and building upon it. Matthew Pans, in his fife of the twelfth 
abbot of St Albans, describes the woods contiguous to the 'Watling 
Street between London aud St Albans as almost impenetrable, and 
so much infested by outlaws and by beasts of prey that the numer- 
ons pilgrims who travelled along the Eoman road to the shrine of 
Albanus were exposed to imminent danger. 

There is little further history that can be told of Middlesex. 
There are many interesting incidents connected with some of the 
places, but corporate life has been crashed out of the county by the 
greatness of London. Not a single place except London has gro-wn 
mto importance, and nowhere outside of London is there a buBding 
of first-rate interest. The villages on the Thames early began to 
increase in size on account of the convenience of locomotion 
supplied by the river. It is only since tbe extension of the railway 
system that the villages to the north and north-west of London 
have gro-wn in size, and this growth has been mainly due to the 
building of houses for the use of the Londoners. 
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(It Is helleved) from Northamptonshire. Yorkshire -was taken from Northumbria, 
Lancashire fi om Cumbria, and, last of all, Monmouthshire from Woles, by an 
Act of Henry VUL’s reign, 

4 1^. 188-89, and note. 

6 2^ nnmer dyes the number of Inetapces he bos found at elxteen. 
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MIDDLETOK, a market and manufacturing town, of I 
Ijancaaliire, is situated on tlie Irk, near the Rochdale 
Canal, and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
about 6 miles north of Mancheater and 4 west of Oldham. 
It includes the township of Tonga, an isolated portion of 
the parist of Prestwick. The church of St Leonards is an 
old stmeture of mixed architeetuxe, with a low square 
tower. 1116 oldest portion of the building dates from the 
12th century, but the main portion from 1412, and the 
south aisle from 15S4. It underwent extensive restoration 
in 1869. The Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, a build- 
ing in the Tudor style, waa founded in 1572. There are 
public baths and a free library. The prosperity of the town 
dates from the introduction of manufactures at the close of 
last century. The staple trade is the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, and the other industries include silk weaving, 
calico printing, bleaching, dyeing, ironfounding, and the 
manufacture of soap and chemicals. There are several 
collieries in the neighbourhood. The town weis at an early 
period in possession of the Bartons, from whom it passed 
by marriage in the 16th century to Sir Ralph de Asaheton. 
The population of the urban sanitary district of Middleton 
and Tonge in 1881 was 18,952. 

MIDDLETON', OosirYKiis (1683-1750), the earliest and 
most eminent example of the spirit of theological rational- 
ism in the English Ohuich of the 18th century, was the 
son of the rector of Hinderwell near "Whitby, and waa bom 
at Eichmond in Yorkshire, on December 27 (or, according 
to another account, on August 3), 1683, He graduated at 
Gombridge, took orders, and in 1706 obtained a fellowship, 
which he soon resigned upon contracting an advantageous 
marriage. In 1717 a dispute with Bentley, upon an 
extortionate demand of the latter on occasion of Middleton’s 
being created D.D., involved him in an acrimonious con- 
troversy, which called forth several pamphlela from his 
pen full of powerful invective, and among them his first 
considerable literary performances, the MemarM and 
Further Remarh oa Bentley's Frojposals for a Mew Edition 
of the Greeh Testament (1721). *‘You have laid Bentley 
flat upon his back,” wrote Colbatch. “I scorn to read 
what the rascal has written,” wrote Bentley, — ^who, how- 
ever, only resorted to this affected disdain after a fruitless 
attempt to fix the authorship upon Colbatch, but who 
migh t justly have commented upon the impropriety of 
Middleton’s endeavour to visit his grievances upon the text 
of the New Testament. Private resentment and imcTirbed 
personality were throughout hia life too frequently the 
■ mcttive and the note of Middleton’s controversial publica- 
. iacHis. In 1723 he was involved in a lawsuit by person- 
, alitiea against Bentley, which had found their way into 
his otherwise judicious tract on library administration, 
written on occasion of his appointment to the honourable 
office of univeiBity librarian. In 1736 he gave great 
offence to the medical profession, by a dissertation contend- 
ing that the healing art among the ancients was only 
exercised by slaves or freedmen. Between the dates of 
these publications he visited Italy, and made those ohaervar 
tiona on the pagan pedigree of Italian superstitions which 
he erabseqtiently embodied in his Letter from ..Some (1729). 
This cogent tract, while establishing the author’s maiu 
proportion, wilffi abundant learning and wit, gave at the 
same Ihne the fest dear indication of the anti-supematural- 
istic ’biw of his inteUect, and., probably contributed to 
prepare the storm which broke ont against him on his next 
publication (1731). . In his remonstrance with "Waterland 
on occasion of the latter’s reply to Tindal’s Christianity as 
Old os the Creation, Middleton takes a line which in his 
day cofild hardly M to expose him to the reproach of 
infid^ty. He gives up the literal truth of ths primeval 
Mosaic narratives ; and, in professing to indicate a short 


and easy method of confuting Tindal, lays principal stress 
on the indispensableness of Christianity as a mainstay of 
social order. This was to resign nearly everything that 
divines of the "Waterland stamp thought worth defending. 
Middleton was warmly assahed from many quarters, and' 
retreated with some difficulty under cover of a sheaf of 
apologetic pamphlets, and a more regular attendance at 
chur<h. A freethinker in the strict sense of the term he 
certainly was hut how far freedom of thought was carried 
by him it is not easy to ascertain. His adversaries — some 
of them men who gravely maintaiued that Egyptian 
civiliaation originated in the age of Solomon—were unable 
to fix any serions imputation upon him j on the other hand 
it is clear that the natural attitude of his mind towards 
supernatural pretensions was one of suspicion, and that hia 
temperament waa by no means devout. That he was 
nevertheless not incapable of a disinterested hero-worship 
was evinced by his next important publication, the elegant 
hut partial Life of Cicero (1741), a work which, if far 
below the standard of modem exactness, may yet compare 
in spirit and execution with the best productions of the 
Italian Renaissance. It is, indeed, as remarked by 
Forsyth, “rather an historical composition, in which 
Cicero is the principal figme, than the portrait of the man 
himself”; and Dr Parr has pointed out Middleton’s 
unacknowledged obligations to the forgotten BeUendenus, 
which, however, with the ardour of a discoverer, he seems 
to have considerably overrated. The work was undertaken 
at the instance of Lord Hervey, in correspondence with 
whom also originated his disquisition on The Roman 
Senate, publish^ in 1747. The same year and the follow- 
ing produced the most important of ^ his writings, the 
Introductory Liscovrse and the Free Inquiry concerning 
the miraculous powers then commonly deemed to have 
subsisted in the church after the apostolic age. In com- 
bating this belief Middleton indirectly estahliSbed two pro- 
positions of capital importance. He showed that ecclesi- 
astical miracles must be accepted oi rejected in the mass ; 
and he distinguished between the authority due to the 
early fathers’ testimouy to the beliefs and practices of their 
times and their very slender credibility as witnesses to 
matters of fact. Some individual grudge seems to have 
prompted him to expose, in 1750, Bishop Sherlock’s 
eccentric uotiona of antediluviau prophecy, which had then 
been before the world for a quarter of a century. The 
same year he died of a decline at his seat at Hildesham in 
Cambridgeshire leaving a widow, but no children. 

Middleton’s moat ambitious work is obsolete from no fault of 
bis, but his controversial writings rstoin a permanent place in tie 
history of opinion. In hia more restricted sphere he may not in- 
appropriately be compared to Lessing, Like Lessing’s, the character 
or bis intellect was captious and iconoclastic, but redeemed from 
mere nation by a passion for abstract truth, too apt to slumber 
■until called into activity by eonae merely personal stimul'os. His 
diction is generally mascnlino and harmonious. Pope thonght him 
and. Hooke ■the only prose ■writers of tbe day who deserved to he 
cited as authorities on the language. Parr, while exposing his 
plagiarisms, heaps encomiums on his style. But his best quautias, 
liis impatience of superstition and disdain of mere external 
authority, are rather moral than, literary. As a scholar he is rather 
elegant than profound ; os a contro versitilist he has more ■vigour than 
urbanity,, and more, wit than humour. He has been unjustly 
attacked “both as author and as mau by De Qiiincey, who strangely 
accuses his style of colloquialism, ana taxes him with eating the 
church’s bread while denying ber doctrines. In fact Middleton’s 
private means were ample, Hia ooeleeiastical emoluments triSing, 
and. his candour obstructed his path to much more considerable pre- 
ferment The best general vie^w of his intellectual chai’acter and 
influence is to be fouM in Leslie Stephen’s English ThougU in the 
EigMeei\Ik. Century, chap. vi. A handsome edition of his -works, 
con-toining several posthitmoua tracts, hut not including the Life 
of CHcero, appeared in 1762. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas (c. 1570-1627), held a leading 
place among the dramatiats of the reign of' James I His 
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popularity would seem to have first come to a height about 
1607. This is a fair inference from the fact that in thk 
and the following year a whole swarm of comedies from 
his pen were licensed and published — A Trick to Catch the 
Old One, The Family of Love, The Fhcenias, Michaelmas 
Term, Your Five Gallants, A Mad World My Masters. 
Only the first of these kept the stage after the author’s 
own generation, though in point of wit and constructive 
skill it is not superior to The Phoenix (a serious comedy) or 
Your Five Qallarits (a bustling and gaily humorous farcical 
comedy). The plot of the Trick bears a family likftnpsa 
to that of Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts', the 
titles in fact might be interchanged. A ruined scapegrace 
outwits his creditors and a usurious uncle by coming to 
town with a courtesan and passing her ofi as a widow with 
a fortune, whom he treats with deferential friendship, but 
hardly dares to love, ruined and hopeless as he is. Hia 
imcle lends him money that he may woo in proper state ; 
his creditors also intrigue to have the honour of supplying 
him with all the needs of fashion ; and the lady receives 
many costly presents from aspirants to her hand and 
fortune. Though Middleton was apparently not in high 
popularity till 1607, he had made his debut as a satirist 
ten years before and if Malone is right in his conjecture 
that the Mayor of Queensborough is identical with the 
Randall Earle of Chester mentioned by Henalowe in 1602, 
he had done dramatic work of a much higher kind. T.iirft 
The Changeling, a later production, in which Middleton 
had the assistance of Eowley, the tragedy of the Mayor is 
named after a character in the insignificant comic underplot. 
Such a title scares away readers weary of half-intelligible 
Ehsabethan fun and satire ; but Simon the comic mayor 
is a very subordinate figure in the play, and the tragic 
portions alike in situation, characterization, and language 
rank among the very noblest productions of the Shake- 
spearian age. There are scenes in the Changeling also 
which Mr Swinburne, with a judgment that will not be 
disputed, assigns to Middleton, unsurpassed for intensity 
of passion and appalling surprises in the whole range of 
Elizabethan literature. The execution of these scenes is 
far beyond any power that Rowley showed in single-handed 
work, but w^ within the scope of the author of the 
Mayor of Queensborough and Women Beware Women. 
This last play, in which every one of the characters 
important enough to be honoured with a name perishes at 
the end in a slaughter so rapid as to be somewhat confus- 
ing, was apparently one of Middleton’s later works, and 
the simple and measured development of the plot in the 
first acts seems to show traces of the influence of Massinger. 
Middleton’s verse, when charged with the expression of 
impassioned love, contains many echoes of the verse of 
Romeo atid JuViM, as if his ear had been fascinated by it 
in his youth. His language generally proclaims him an 
ad miri ng disciple of Shakespeare’s and in daring and 
happy concentration of imagery, and a certain imperial 
confidence in the use of words, he of all the dramatists of 
that time is the disciple that comes nearest the master. 
The Witch, by which Middleton’s name has of late been 
linked with {Shakespeare’s ' in groundless speculation as 
being part author of Macbeth, is by no means one of 
Middleton’s best plays. The plot is both intricate and 
feeble, as if the play had been written with a view to the 
half-comic spectacular exhibition of the witches, with their 
ribald revelry, their cauldrons, hideous spells, and weird 
incantations. Charles Lamb’s comparison of Middleton’s 
witches with Shakespeare’s is one of the most exquisite 
morsels of criticism; but, when he says that Middleton’s 
witches are “in a lesser degree fine creations,” he ought 
perhaps to have added that they are merely embodiments 
of the vulgar superstition, put on the stage to excite 
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laughter rather than fear among a half-believing audience, 
an audience ready to laugh at them in the light and in a 
crowded meeting, whatever each might do in the dark 
alone. That Middleton had any share in Macbeth is a 
conjecture resting solely on the fact that the opening 
words of the song of the witches about the cauldron in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth occur also in the incantations about 
a cauldron in the last act of Middleton’s Witch, and 
that Middleton’s song was inserted by Davenant in an 
“amended” reproduction of Macbeth. If either borrowed 
the words of this song from the other, that is no evidence 
of further co-operation ; besides all that is common to the 
two was probably as much public property as a nursery 
rhyme. There is no evidence as to whether The Witch 
appeared before or after Macbeth. Middleton co-operated 
with Dekker in the Roamny Girl ; with Rowley in A Fair 
Quarrel, The Spanish Gipsy, and The Changeling', and 
with Jonson and Eletcher in The Widow (one of the few 
of Middleton’s plays reproduced after the Restoration). 
Towards the close of his life Middleton got into difficulties 
with the privy council from writing a very clever political 
play apropos of Prince Charles’s unsuccessful wooing of the 
Spanish infanta in 1623. The chief personages in Spanish 
politics and their manoeuvres were represented with most 
ingenious skill in the pieces and movements of A Game at 
Ohm. This play was stopped by royal authority, and the 
prosecution of the author was allowed quietly to drop. 
The few unimportant facts known in Middleton’s private 
history are collected in Mr Dyce’s admirable edition of his 
Ijlays. He enjoyed the office of city chronologer, and was 
often employed to write pageants and masques, in one case 
at least contracting for the whole exhibition, besides fur- 
nishing the words. He died in 1627, and was buried at 
Newington Butts. 

MIDDLETOWN, a city and port of entry of the 
United States, and one of the shire towns of Middlesex 
county, Connecticut, lies on the right bank of the Con- 
necticut river, about 30 miles from its mouth, directly oppo- 
site the weU-knowu Portland quarries, and 24 miles from 
New Haven by rail. Built on ground rising gently from 
the river, with its principal streets keeping the direction of 
the valley, and the cross streets climbing the slope, Middle- 
town is a place of considerable attractiveness, and the views 
from the higher points are particularly fine. Water Street, 
wirii the wharves and shipping, Main Street, with the 
commercial houses and hotels, and High Street, with its 
mansions and gardens and trees, are the leading lines of 
the dty. On the high grounds behind stand the handsome 
buildings of the Wesleyan (Methodist Episcopal) University. 
The institution, mainly organized by Wilbnr Fisk, D.D., 
was chartered in 1831. To the two buildings with which 
it started have been added Rich Hall, with the library of 
about 30,000 volumes, Judd Hall, with scientific collections 
of great value, the Memorial Chapel, erected in the 
centenary year of American Methodism, and the Observa- 
tory Hall. Since 1872 the courses of the university have 
been open to both sexes. In 1882 the number of pro- 
fessors was 20, and of students 191, including 14 females. 
The Berkeley Theological School (Main Street), founded 
by the Episcopal Church in 1864, had in 1882 7 pro- 
fessors and 41 students, with a library of 17,000 volumes. 
A hill 1^ miles to the south-east of the city is occtq)ied by 
the State Gleneral Hospital for the Insane, the principal 
building having a frontage of 768 feet, and the grounds 
extending to 230 acres ; and on another hill to the sou^- 
west of the city stands the State industrial school for girls. 
As vessels drawing 10 feet of water can reach its wharves, 
Middletown carries on a considerable trade by the river. In 
1882 1613 vessels, with a burden of 240,000 tons, entered 
the port, and 1613 vessels, with a burden of 350,000 tons, 
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cleared; and the Middletown district owned 83 sailing 
vessels and 22 steamers. Both the silver and the lead 
mines which were formerly worked in the vicinity have 
been abandoned, but cast-iron, britannia, and silver-plated 
goods, sewing-machines, pumps, webbing, and tape are 
among the lo^ manufactures. The population of the city 
increased from 6182 in 1860 to 6850 in 1880. First 
settled in 1636, Middletown was incorporated as a town in 
1664, and as a city in 1784. 

MIDDLETOWN, a manufacturing village of the United 
States, in Wallkill township. Orange county, New York, 
65 mdea N.N.W. of New York, at the junction of four 
railroads. It is a clean well-built place, in the midst of a 
fine dairy-farming and stock-raising district, manufactures 
saws, files, felt hats, blankets, agricultural implements, 
printers’ materials, &c., and is the seat of tibie State 
Homoeopathic Insane Asylum. The population was 6049 
in 1870 and 8494 in 1880. 

MIDHURST, an ancient parliamentary borough and 
market-town, of Sussex, is picturesquely situated on a 
gentle eminence above the south bank of the West Bother, 
on three railway lines, 50 miles south-west of London and 
12 north from Chichester. The church of St Denis (re- 
stored in 1881-83) IS chiefly Perpendicular in style, but 
the lower paji; of the embattled tower is probably Norman. 
At the grammar school, founded in 1672, Bichard Gobden 
and Sir Charles Lyell were educated. A new public hall 
was opened in 1882. The old castle of the De Bohuns 
stood on a mound above the river, now overgrown with 
trees. In ancient times a commandery of the Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem had jurisdiction over the district 
now fonning the liberty of St John. The prosperity of 
the town depends chiefly on agriculture. A market is held 
weekly, and a fair three times a year. The population of 
the parliamentary borough, whi(i has an area of 26,172 
acres, was 6763 in 1871, and 7221 in 1881. 

Midhnrst is not mentioned in Domesday, being included under 
Easeboume. In the reign of Henry I. it was held by the Tfing 
as a minor barony. In the time of Edward I. it passed into 
the possession of the Da Bohuns. From the time of Edward II. 
till 1832 it returned two members to parliament, but since then 
only one. 

lnHDIAN was one of the peoples of North Arabia whom 
the Hebrews recognized os distant kinsmen, representing 
them as sons of Abraham’s wife Keturah. The word 
Ketnrah means “incense”; thus the sons of Keturah are 
the “incense-men,” not indeed inhabitants of the far south 
incens^land, but presumably the tribes whose caravans 
brought the incense to 'Palestine and the Mediterranean 
ports. So the Midianites appear in connexion with the 
gold and incense trade from Yemen (Isa. lx, 6), and with 
the trade between Egypt and Syria (Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36). 
At the time of the exodus the pastures of the Midianites, 
or of the branch of Midi an to which Moses’s father-in-law 
(Jethro or Ba^el, or Hohab) belonged, lay near Mount 
Horeb (Exod. iil 1) ; and Num, x 29 sq. implies that the 
tribe was at home in the desert of the wanderings. The 
Kenites, who, in spite of their connexion with Ainalek (1 
Sam. xv. 6), had friendly relations with Israel, and ulti- 
mately cp^esced with the tribe of Judah, are represented 
in Judg. L 16, iv. 11 as the kin of Moses’s father-in-law. 
,The Kemte^ however,, can have been but one fraction of 
M idi an which took a separate course from their early 
relations to Im^.i ' , The main, body apppar in Judg, vi. as 
a powerful Bedouin oonfederarion, invadhig Canaan from 
the eastern desert, and rava^ng the land as tribes 

have done in aU ages wh en Palestine lacked a strong 

^ Tbe admixture of Midianite elementfl in Judah and the other 

t l?order tribes of Israel is confirmed b 7 a comparison of the names of 
e^Mldianite elans in Gen. zxv. 4 with the Hebrew genealogies 
OhroB, fi. 43, iv, 17, v, 24; Gen. xlri. 91. 


government. With their defeat by Gideon and another 
defeat by the Edomites in the field of Moah, probably 
about the same time (Gen. xxxvi. 35), the recorded history 
of Midian closes. 

A place Midian is mentioned 1 Kings xi. 18, and in later times 
the name lingered in the district east of the Gulf of 'Akaba, where 
Eusebius knows a city Madian in the country of the Saracens and 
Ptolemy places Modiana. Still later Madyan was a station on the 
pilgrim route from Egypt to Mecca, the second beyond Aila (Elath). 
Hera in the Middle Ages was shown the well from which Moses 
watered the flocks of Sho'aib ( J ethro), and the place is still known 
as “the caves of Sho'aib.” It has considerable ruins, which have 
been described by Euppell (Eeisen, 1829) and Burton (Land of 
Midian, 1879). 

MIDNAPUB, a district in the lieutenant-governorship 
of Bengal, India, between 21“ 37’ and 22“ 57' N. lat., and 
between 86“ 35' 45" and 88“ 14' E, long., is bounded on 
the N. by BdnkurA and Bardw4n, on the E. by Hooghly 
and Howrah, on the S. by the Bay of Bengal, and on the 
W. by Singbhiim and MAnbhiim, with an area of 6082 
square miles. Its general appearance is that of a large 
open plain, of which the greater part is under cultivation. 
In the northern portion the soil is poor, and there is little 
wood. The country along the western boundary, known 
as the Jungle MahAls, is undulating and picturesque ; it 
is almost uninhabited. The eastern and south-eastern 
portions are swampy and richly cultivated. The chief 
rivers of the district are the Hooghly and its three tribu- 
taries, the BiipndrAyan, the Haldi, and the Basulpur. 
The Midnapur high-level canal runs almost due east and 
wast from the town of Midnapur to UlubariA on the 
Hooghly 16 miles below Calcutta, and affords a continuous 
navigable channel 53 miles in length. There is also 
a ti^l canal for navigation, 26 miles in length, extend- 
ing from the Bfipn4r4yan river. The jungles in the 
west of the district yield lac, tasar silk, wax, resin, fire- 
wood, charcoal, &c., and give shelter to large and small 
game. 

The census of 1872 returned the population Of Midnapur at 
2,640,968 (1,267,194 males and 1,288,769 females), including only 
122 Euro])eaiis and 167,080 Mohammedans. The aboriginal tribes 
belong chiefly to the jungles and hills of Ohutid Ndgpur and Bdn- 
kura ; the most numerous of them are SantMs (96,921) and Bhumfls 
(35,344). Of high-caste Hindus the returns show 186,600; and the 
number of Kayasths is given as 101,663. Among ttie semi-Hindu- 
ized aborigines, the most numerous are the B4gdm, a tribe of culti- 
vators, fishermen, and day-labourers (76,826). Belongiug to agri- 
cultural castes there are 1,018,686. The four municipjuities are 
Midnapur (31,491), Chandrakona (21,811), Gliatal (15,492), and 
Tamliik (5849). Kice is the staple crop. Irrigation is effected 
chiefly from the high-level canal. Rent rutes vary from lOJd. on 
acre fbr the poorest quality of rice land to 18s. an acre for the best 
irri^ble lands. The district suffers occasionally from drought; 
floods are common, and very disastrons in their results. The prin- 
cipal exports are rice, silk, and su^ ; and the chief imports con- 
sist of cotton cloth and t\mt. Salt, indigo, silk, mats, and hi’sss 
and copper utensils are manufactured. Apart from the rivers, com- 
munication is afforded by 482 miles of road. The total revenue in 
1870-71 was £262,678, and the expenditure £63,777. The tuo- 
vailing diseases are fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and (diolera. ^e 
average mean temperature is 80° Eahr., and the average annual 
rainfall 66 inches. 

The early histoiy of Midnapur centres round the ancient town of 
Tamldk, which in the beginning of the 6th century was an import- 
ant Buddhist settlement and maritime harbour. The first con- 
nexion of the English with the district dates from 1760, when l^r 
K48fm ceded to the East India Company Midnapur, Chittagong, 
and Bardwdu (then estimated to furnish one-thiifl. of the entire 
revenue of Bengal) as the price of his elevation to the throne of 
Bengal on the deposition of Mir Jafar. 

MiDirApmt, chief town and headquarters station of the 
above districi^ is situated on the north bank of the KasAi 
river, with a population in 1872 of 31,491. The town has 
a large bdzdr, with commodious public offices. It is healthy, 
dry, and well supplied with water. An American mission 
maintains an excellent training school, together with a 
nrintine press, and has founded several vOlacte schools in 
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the districi Its efiorts have been particularly successful 
among the SantAls, and some of the earliest and most 
valuable works on their language have issued from the 
Midnapur mission press. A brisk manufacture of brass 
and copper utensils takes place in the town ; it is also the 
centre of a large indigo and silk industry. 

MIDRASH. Like all nouns of a similar form Midrash 
is the equivalent of the Niph'al participle,! and as such 
yields as many modified meanings as the root Darosli 
to search, &c., itself has. The practical significa- 
tions, however, of Midrash, taken in historical order, are 
as follows : — (1) a book of records ; (2) a recension of 
older, especially historical, materials j (3) search in and 
explanation of the Scriptures, notably the Pentateuch (in 
which case the plural is invariably MMrashoth) ; (4) theory 
as distinguished from practice] (5) a college for study 
and teaching ] (6) an Agadic (that is, a free) explanation, 
in contradistinction to an Halahhic one ; (7) a collection 
of such free explanations (in which case the plural is 
Mid/rashim and occasionally also Midrashoili). Of these 
seven significations (1) and (2) are to be found in the Bible, ^ 
(3) and (4) are mentioned for the first time in the Mish- 
nah,^ (5) is to be met with in the Midrash, while (6) and 
(7) are to be found in early Rabbinic writings.® 

The subject of this article will be — (1) the nature of 
Midrash in the sense of Agadah, to the exclusion of 
HalakhaJi (for which see Mishnah), and (2) the develop- 
ment of this Midrash Agadah into books {Midrashiw). 

The thinking deader of the Scriptures cannot have failed 
to observe that by the aide of their ceremonial element, be 
it negative or a^mative, permissive or jussive, there is 
also often to be met with (and sometimes so as to be insepar- 
able from it) a spiritual element. This spiritual element 
rests chiefly on feeling or emotion, and produces pious 
works only indirectly. Now the explanation or application 
of this element, either by the Scriptures themselves or by 
the rabbis, is traditionally called Midrash Haggadah 
(recitation, preaching) or Midrash Agadah^ (binding the 
soul to God and all that is godly). 

This Ea^gadah or Agadadi varies considerably both in 
nature and form. In its nature it sometimes humours, at 
other times threatens j it alternately promises and admon- 
ishes, persuades and rebukes, encourages and deters. In 
the end it always consoles, and throughout it instructs and 
elevates. In form it is legendary, historical, exegetic, 
didactic, theosophic, epigrammatic; but throughout it is 
ethical 

And varied as was and is the Midrash Agadah, so varied 
have been its fortunes. Whilst at times it stood very 
high in the estimation both of the teachers and the con- 
gregations in Israel,'^ it sank at other times very low 
indeed.® Nay, at one and the same time, whilst some 

^ Oomp. TSTehem. viiL 8, where eTidently stands for 

See also Kimhi on 2 Chron. liii. 22, and Schiller-Szmessy, Exposition, 
&c., Cambrid^, 1882, p. 11. ® 2 Chron. xiii. 22 and zxiw. 27. 

® See Nedariin, iv. 8, and Ahoih, i 17. tit 

* BereshiOb Rabbah, c. ladii. (on Gren. xxv. 22); nS?}! K? NprH 
• • • DEi^) KPK- is nsed in the East to this 

day for Bsth Mammidrash. See MS. Oo. 6, 63 (of the TJniversity 
library, Cambridge), Isaf 136o, lower margin Dm 

® Eashi {e.g., on Gen. iii. 8) and Tosaphoih, passim. 

® Those who identify this word as merely the Chaldaic form of the 
Hebrew ffaggadah (and they have, certainly, some authority on their 
side) ought to write it Aggaddh (JT^IK), which, however, is not the 
traditional spelling of it (fl'^^g). ^gnlarly enough, the Laidn rdigio 
is similarly derived by some from rdigare and by others from religere. 

^ Siphere on Dent. § 49 : “If thou wishest to know Him who but 
spake and the world came into being, learn Baggadctfii for by so doing 
thou wilt recognize the Holy One (blessed be He I) and cling to His 
ways ! ” 

8 T. Y., JH’aseroth, iii. 4: “ And R. Ze'erah was teasing those rabbis 
of the Agadah." 


rabbis exalted it to the skies,® other rabbis treated it 
with hatred,!® or, worse still, with contempt.!! There have 
actually been teachers whose treatment of it difiered with 
the difference of the occasion.!® The fact is the Jews 
liked or disliked the Midrash Agadah according to their 
political condition on the one hand and their proximity 
to Jewish professors of Christianity on the other. In the 
hour of prosperity, the Jews preferred the Halakhah]^^ 
in that of adversity they ran to hear the consoling words 
of the Agadah.^^ When near Judaeo-Cihristians, whose 
religious strength and argument chiefly rested on Agadah^^ 
the Jews disliked it; w^hen among themselves, or when 
dwelling among Gentiles (heathen or Christian), they 
showed their wonted partiality for it. 

But, whatever were the hkings or dislikings of the Jews 
for the Midrashoth, it is certain that these traditions were 
early!® committed to writing, and formed into special 
volumes, known as “ Books of Agadah." Such were first 
some of the Targumim and then the Midrashim. Against 
writing down the traditional explanations of the Mosaic 
ceremonial there existed a distinct law,!® which observed 
down to near the end of the 6th century. At an earlier 
period isolated disciples only, in order to refresh their 
memory, wrote down short Halakhic notes, which, how- 
ever, they kej)t in secret. !® The Targumim and Midrashim, 
on the other hand, were composed very early and were 
numerous, while their extensive contents were circulated 
in pubhc. 

The Midrash, from whatever point of view it may he 
regarded, is of the highest value. It is of the highest 
value, of course, to the Jew as Jew first, inasmuch as he 
finds there recorded the noblest ideas, sayings, and teach- 
ings of his venerable sages of early times. In the next 
place it has value to the Christian as Christian, since only 
by these ideas, teachings, reasonings, and descriptions can 
the beautiful sayings of the Founder of Christianity, the 
reasonings of the apostles, and the imagery of the sublime 
but enigmatic Apocalypse be rightly understood. But its 
importance appe^s also to the general scholar, because of 
the inexhaustible mines of information of all kinds it con- 
tains. The philologist will find here numerous hints on lexi- 
cography and grammar, chiefly, of course, of the Semitic 
languages, but also of other tongues, notably Greek and 
Latin, The historian will gather here a rich harvest on 
geography, chorography, topography, chronology, numis- 
matics, ifec. The philosopher will fibd here abundant and 

® Ibid.: “Then said to him R. Bo bar [son of] Eohano, Why dost 
thou tease them 1 Ask, and they will surely answer thee ! ” 

“ T. Y., Shdbbath, xvi. 1: “He who holds it forth becomes burned 
by it ; he who listens to it gets no reward.” 

“ lUd. : “I never in my life looked into Agadic books.” 

Ibid . : “ Let the hand of him who wrote it be cut off”; and com- 
pare with this T. B., Bobo Bathro, 1236 : “goodly pearL” 

Beginning of PesiJpotlw Bahodesh SasshelisMi “ Krst when the 
money was at hand one desired to hear the word of the Mishnah and 
the word of the Talmud. ...” 

Ibid.’. “Now, however, when the money is not to be got, and, 
moreover, when we are sick in consequence of the (treatment by the) 
government, one pines for the word of the Bible and for the word of 
Sie Agadah." 

T. Y., Shabbai^ xvi. 1, and T. B., Shabbccth, 116a : “The JS^uan- 
gdia and other Cburiatian writings.” 

See Tosyphto Shdbbath, xiv. : “ I remember that one hmnght before 
Babban Gamliel the elder [St Paul’s teacher] the book of Job (in the) 
Chaldaic paraphrase”; and T. Y., Eilayiin, ix. 4: “At that time I 
ran (my) eyes through the whole Book of the Pealms (in the form) of 
the Saggaddh [Agadah of the Psalms].” R. Hiyya Rubboh belonged 
to the middle of l^ie 2d Christian century. 

nSD- See T. B., BeraMoth, 23o, Temwrdh, 146, and 
the Talmiidim, - passim. 

!® T. B., Oittin, 606 : “In the coU^e of R. Yishm'ael it was taught, 
* These [see Exod. xxxiv. 27] thou oughtest to write dowTi, but thou 
must not write down ffaZoKhoth.’ " 

!® T.B,, Shdbbath, 66: “I found a ‘secret roll,’” that is, a roll of 
ffaldkhoth kept secret. Comp. Rashi, in loco. 
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valuable notices on logic, psychology, metaphysics, theo- 
logy, theosophy, aesthetics, rhetoric, poetry, mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy, zoology, botany, biology, morphology, 
chemistry, medicine, physics, <fec- The statesman — parti- 
cularly if he be inclined to follow the Psalmist’s advice — 
“from the ancients I gather understanding ” (csix. 100) — 
will find here valuable information on ancient ethnography 
in the full sense of the term — ^politics, political economy, 
law, military science, naval affairs, &c. The true scholar 
win find out by the study of the Agadah that many a dis- 
covery thought to belong to a recent age was well known 
to these ancient doctors. 

The sources of the AgadaJi are five : — (1) the Targumim 
and especially those on the Prophets and Hagiographaj 
(2) the non-canonical Mi&hnah (Mathnitko BoraitJio ; see 
Mishnah), which contains many valuable pieces, the age 
of which is often anterior, in essence if not in form, not 
only to those contained in the canonical Mishncbh, but 
also to the sayings of the New Testament j (3) the canonical 
(officially recognized) Mishnah, which contains several 
entire treatises of an Agadie nature, as Aboth,'^ Middadiy 
&c.,® and numerous pieces scattered here and there among 
the SaZaMaJi', (4) both Talmvdim ® (the Palestinian and 
Babylonian), which have thousands of Agadie notices 
interspersed ia their Salakhoth \ and (5) the Midrashim,^ 
KO.T It is of the last alone, as represented by their 

principal collections, that we give an historical enumeration 
here ; — 

(1) MegUlatJi Ta'mith ia an hiatorical Midrash consisting of 
twelve Perd^m, and ia called so on the principle of lucus % wyii 
lucBTido, seeing that in it are enumerated the days of the year on 
which a Jew must not fast. The Aramaic part of it alone eonsfi- 
ttites the real MegiWth, and belongs to the beginning of the 2d 
Christian century.* The ediHo princess came out at Mantua, 1618, 
4to ; but cheap ^tiona have been printed at "Warsaw and elsewhere. 

(2) Sepher xe^rak is a philoaophioo-cabbalistic Midrash divided 
into siy Pwd^m, which, in their turn, are subdivided into 
Misimiyyoth. It ia variously ascribed to the patriarch Abraham 
and to R, ‘Aljibah, the illustrious teacher, who suffered marlyrdom 
under Hadrim. To this rabbi the book, no doubt, belon|p3 both in 
substance and fonn,“ It has gone through ntamerous editions, the 
ed. priTtc. heiiig of 1662 (Mantua, 4t0}, and. has been translated into 
La^ German, and English (Kew York, L877). 

(8) Othiyyoth de^Palhi Akibcth is a gikiri-cabbalistic Midradh on 
the alphabet, belonging, in essence if not in form, to the aforesaid 
teacher and martyr, Pd, prim:., Constantinople, 1620, 4to. 

(4) Massekheth Eekhaloih is an astronomico-eabbalistic Midrash 
in seven FeraTeiisi. It is ascribed to E. Yiahma'el the high priest 

^ A valuable edihon of this treatise (in Hebrew and English) has 
beaa published by Br 0, Taylor, Cambridgei 1878. 

® To these we may adcL, for the sake of convenience, although they 
So no*, strictly .speddn'g, belong to the canonical MishrxLh, the Per^ 
Eedibi Heir and Aga^ parte of- the Masaekhioih Xfstanno&u 

* Two collections of Talmudic were mode ^ly in the 16th 

oento:^; — (1) SaggadcfOi MatidLimid, Constantinople, 1611, folio, of 
which appareatiy only five copies are in eristence, the finest of these 
being preserved in the UiuTersity Library of Cambridge ; and (2) 'En 
Ta'i^iob (or 'Hn TisraeP}, of which numerous and cheap editions exiBl» 
the &L pritic, being that of Salonika, 1616-22. 

* Almost all that the latest critics have said concerning the age of 
the vsuriotts Tdrgumim. and Midraskim will have to be unsaid. Not 
only are negative statemeitts difficult of proof; in this case they ore 
absolutely incorrect. We shall only give two examples. The state- 
ment ** Vayyijpra PMdah cannot be early, as Eashi did not know of it, 

he nowhore mentions it,” is doubly incorrect : Ra^ doss quote 
it (s.fic,, on Haggai i. 1), Again the statement “We must not omit to 
-ohaarve :that no, early Jewish commentator — ^Rashi, Ibn Ezra, &e. — 
mentions the Taigum either to Proverbs or to Job and Psalms; Nathan 
hen Jechiri (12th century) is the first who q^uotea it,” contains a re- 
diictio dd afismiwjra in itself, Eor Nathan 1b, Yehiel was, as is well 
known, a Boinswhat older Contemporary of Eashi (c6, 1106), and Eved 
full a hundred years before Ibn 'Ezra I 
® See T. B. , synkedrint 658 and 676. In the formet place it distinctly 
speaks of the S^her Ye^rdh (m'lf' TSD), ahd, althoimh in the 
latter place it speaks of the EUdthaOt, Te^nth (m^lf' JlDpri), there 

cannot a doubt that S^hw CTBD) Eilekh6th (JTlDyn) are 
thsTB identicaL Moreover, Mtahniyyath and Mcddkhaih are, in a cer- 
tain sense, convertible terms (see MisHKaH) ; and our book' (as 
remarked above) oonsrsts of Mwhntgffoth, 


Judging from internal evidence on the one hand, and from what is 
known of E. Yiahma'el in the Talrmdim and Midrashim {Pabli 
Beralchoth, 7a and elsewhere) on the other hand, there seems to be 
no valid reason for doubting that he is the author of tliis small but 
sublime book. This Midraah is printed in the collection Areze 
Lebanm (Venice, 1601, dto) under the title of " Pirtke EekJialoth" 
and “ MasseJcTusth HeJchaloth,” and a MS. of it is preserved in the 
University Library of Cambridge (Dd. 10. 11. 7. 2). The work, 
however, called “The Greater and the Lesser Eekhaloih" in thirty 
PetraJ/dm, printed in this century, somewhere in Poland, contains, 
besides the ancient literature, a good deal of matter which is of 
much later date, 

(6) Seder 'Olam (the Greater and the Lesser) are two historical 
Midrashim, the fonner of which belong to the 2d century, whilst 
the latter (which is a mere extract of the former) belong to a late 
age indeed (the Gaouaio). They have been repeatedly printed, 
always together, the ed. pri-na. being Mantua, 1613, 4to. 

(6) Eaggadah ahel Pesdfi is a litm’gical Midraah of the middle of 
the 2d century, as far as its main portions go. It exists now in 
three principal and several minor recensions in accordance with the 
various rituals (see Maezob), and ia recited at the domestic service 
of the first two Passover evenings. The editions are too numerous 
to he mentioned, the ed. prine. being Constantinople, 1605, folio. 

(7) Megillath Antiokim treats ostensibly, as its name indicates, 
of the sufferings of the Jews under Antiochua Epiphanea, and their 
deliverance from his tyranny, but in reality of their anfferin^ under 
Hadrian and their deliverance under Antoninus Pius. The Aramaic 
text, with the exception of a few interpolations, belongs to the middle 
of the 2d century. This little “roll” was for the firat time published 
by Eilipowsky (London, 1861, 32mo). A MS, copy of the Hebrew 
ia preserved ia the University Library of Cambridge (Dd. 8. 34), 

(8) Zohar {Midrash SazzoTtar, Midrasho ahel Skim'eon 6. 
ToMi, Midraah Tehi Or, 5ec. ) is a cabbalistic Midraih on the Pen- 
tateuch, Canticles, Euth, and part of Lamentations. It is variously 
ascribed to the famous R. Shim' eon (disciple of R. 'Akibai, &c.) and 
to E. Mosheh b. Shemtob of Leon (a second-rate' cabbalist of the 
time of Nahmanides aaid Iba Addereth). The Zohar belongs, 
strictly speaking, to neither of these, wtiilst, in a certain sense, 
it belongs to both. The fact is— the nucleus of the book is of 
Mishnic times, and E. Shim'eou b. Yohai was the author of the 
ZoJuo' in the same sense that E. Vohanan was the author of the 
Palestinian Talmud, i,e., he gave the ff rat impulse to the composi- 
tion of the book. But B. Mosheh. of Leou,^ on the other hand, was 
the first not only to copy and diaaominate the Zolm in Eurwe, 
but also to disfigure it by sundry explanatory interpolations. Jor 
more details see Lumby, “ latroducnon to the Epistle of Jude,” in 
the Speaker's Gommemtary, vol. iv. p. 888, The first two editions 
of the Zohar’’ on the Pentateuch came out simultaneously (Mantua, 
1658-60, 4to, and Cremona, 1668, folio), and the ed. prirui, on 
Canticles, Ruth, and part of Lamentations came out at Salonika 
(1697, 4to). The beat, though by no means critical, edition on the 
Pentateuch is -that of Brody, 1873, 8vo. Of translations, such as 
they are, there exist those of Knorr v. Eosanroth, Eahbala dmudata 
(vol. i., Sulzbaci, 1677, and vol. ii, Frankfort, 1684, 4to), and 
Tholuck, Wichtige Stellen, Sec. (Berlin, 1824, 8vo), &c.® 

(9) PesilcQtho^ (commonly, but by mistake, called Pesi^ta) 
derab Kohano is a homiletic Midram consisting of thirty-two 
PealMoth for the principal festivals and fasts, and tlie histoiioally 
noted sabbaths and other days. It is of the end of the Sd or the 
beginning of the 4th century. Having been hut rai’ely quoted 
siace "liie 12th century, so that most scholars knew of it only 

® E. Mosheh of Leon is a fair sample of the mediocrity of his time 
in oabballsticlore, and combined, as is usual, 'with his mediocrity an 
jlllimtable vanity; bbo MS. DA 11. 22 (Cambridge University Library), 
leaf 2a: “ And I adjure every one 'who should deeply study this book, 
or who should copy it, or read it, that he do not blot out my name 
from my property (inheritance), for I have composed it, , . This 
statement alone would suffice 'bo prove that R. Mosheh of Leon could 
never have osoribed a book ooropoaed by himself to anybody else. 

^ The Zohar, cleared of the main works by which it is surroimded, 
and of the int^olations by ■which it has been disfigured both by its 
first Jlmopean copyist and by others down even to our own days, was 
begun in Palestine late in the 2d or early in the 8d century, and 
finished, at the latest, in the 6th or 7th century. It is impossible 
that it should have been composed after that time and before ■the 
Benaissance, as both language and contents clearly show. 

8 Whilst the principal editions of the many t^ual extracts made 
from the Zohar (as the Iddapth, Sea.) need not be specified here, those 
of the following supplementary amd kindred works • ought to be men- 
tioned;— (1) TikTaam Ecmahar {ed, prine. Mantua, 1667, 4to)| and 
(2) Zehfrr Sadash {ed. prine. Cracow, 1608). Nor should the Eontrea 
imaepJur Easssohar, SiJbburo Tist/ymo (by the otherwise very learned 
Yltshak b. Mosheh of Satanow) be passed over. It is a mere Imitation 
of the Zohar, — an imposition of a kind which is a disgrace to literature. 

"For the three Midrashim— MekhiXto, Siphro, and Siphere—see 
under Mtshnah. 
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indirectly, it waa long considered lost, till, in 1868, Salomon Buber 
of Lemberg, a man of learning, wealth, and love for the ancient 
literature of his nation, edited it from four MSS., one of which 
(formerly in possession of Carmoly) is now preserved in the Uni- 
versity Libraiy of Cambridge (Add. 1497). The printed edition 
appeared at Lyck, 8vo. 

(10) Pesikto Babbathi, consisting in the latest edition of eighty- 
four Piskoth, is a Midrash of the some nature, and, in its main part, 
almost of the same date, as (9). Both drew from the same sources. 
This Midrash has been edited five times, — the latest, beat, and 
cheapest edition being that of Friedmann (Vienna, 1880, 8vo). 

(11) Tannia debe Eliyyahu consists of two parts, the Greater 
(Rabbo) aud the Lesser (Zutto), — the former in thirty-one and the 
latter in twenty-five Pera^im. It is an exegetical Midrash, the 
name of which is ah-eady known to the Bereahith Babbah (c. hv. ) 
and the Babylonian Talmud {Kethuboth, 106a). It is only im- 
critical criticism that can declare it a Gaonaic work, although, like 
all other old books of the Jews, it is not without later additions. 
Ed. princ., Venice, 1698, 4to. Thera are modem and cheap Polish 
editions. 

(12) Midrash Pabbah (HU) or Rabboth (Din) is chiefly an 

exegetieal and homileticm Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
“live Rolls” {Eameah Megilloth, i.e., Canticles, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). It is called Rabbah either from 
the third (the first distinctive) word of its beginning '3T 

• • • ^ll‘^) or from its being the most voluminous^ Midrash •, hence 
also Rabbo (Nl"l). The Midrash on Canticles (and Ecclesiastes) 
is now and then also called ifidrasA Hazitha (from the first distinc- 
tive word of the beginning n'tn). ' These ten Midrashim are, 
certainly, of vaiious styles and ages ; yet none of them is, inter- 
polation excepted, later than the beginning of the 6th century.^ It 
IS remarkable that, although t’ht Megilloth memselves had been early- 
attached to the Pentateu^ (since they were long before the 10th 
century, and still are, read through the synagogal year, even as was 
and still is the Pentateuch itself), the Rabboth had no common 
editio princeps^ — ^that on the Pentateuch appearing for the firat time 

1 The Rabbah on Genesis has 100 ParsMyyoth, that on Exodus 62, 
that on Leviticus 37, that on Numbers 23, and that on Deuteronomy 
11. These five JtfidnisAi more quoted according to tbeir chapters. The 
Ralbah on Canticles accommodates itself to the sacred text, and is 
quoted accordingly. Ruth has 8 Parshiyyoth, and is quoted according 
to these. Lamentations has 1 chapter consisting of 83 introductions 
{Pethiljatho LehEkkime), accommodating itself, for the rest, to the 
sacred text. Ecclesiastes has 3 Sedarim, and Esther has 6 ParsMyyoth. 
At various times varions modes of quoting these Midrashim, ore 
current, — the most common and most expedient, however, being tbat 
of quoting them according to the verses of the Bible. 

2 Here might with advantage be mentioned some pieces of literature 
-which are kfrdred in nature, although some of them are of much 
earlier date, whilst others are much later, than the ten Midrashim, 
Just mentioned : — (1) Agadath JBm'eshith on Genesis, in eighty-three 
chaptei-s, — edited for the first time by B. Meuahem de Lonsano in bis 
Shete Yadoth, Venice, 1618, 4to ; (2) Mid'i'ash Vayyisa'xt ou Genesis 
XXXV. 6, in one chapter, — to he found in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midraseh, 
Leipsic, 1866, 8vo j (3) amplifications of chapter Ixx. of our Midrash 
Rabbah, on Genesis ixviii. 22, by the incorporation of the whole 
Apocryphon Tdbit in Aramaic, &o. (see The Book of Tobit, &c., 
Oxford, 1878, 8vo ) ; (4) Midrash Vayyashd on Exodus xiv. 30, iv. 
1-18, — ^printed at Constantinople, 1619, 4toj a MS. of this MidroEi 
is preserved in the University library, Cambridge (Add. 864) ; (5) 
M^rash 'Asereih Eaddibberoth on Exodus xx., — printed in Jellinek’s 
Bet ha-Midraseh, Leipsic, 1863, 8vo ; (6) Midrash Petirath Aharon 
on Numbers xx. 28-29 ; (7) MidraRi Petirath Mosheh on Deuteronomy 
xxxiv. ; (8) Midrash Abba Oorion on Esther ; the last three are to be 
found in the before-mentioned Bei ha-Midrasch ; (9) Midrash Shanuel, 
also called, from its beginning, 'Eth la'asoth Ladonai, Constantinople, 
1617, folio; (10) Midrash Yonah, Prague, 1596, 4to; (11) Midx'osh 
TiUim {Tehillim), 1512; (12) Midrash Mishele, 1617; the last two 
are printed at Constantinople, and in folio ; (18) S^her Eayyashar 
(in which a good many old traditions are preserved, although it is, 
of oourae, not the one mentioned in various hooks of the Bible), 
Venice, 1625, 4to ; (14) Dib&re Eayyamim shel Mosheh, Constanti- 
nople, 1616, 4to ; a fragment of this is to be found in MS. Add. 
682. 4 in the University Library of Cambridge ; (16) Yosephon (or 
Josippon), various works of Havius Josephus worked up rather freely, 
Mantua, 1480, folio, — ^translated into Latin (Gennan and Spanish) 
several times ; G6) Zerubbabeil, Constantinople, 1619, 8vo ; (17) 
Ezkerah, on the ‘ ‘ Ten Martyrs. ” For several other am aller Midrashim, 
see Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch, i. and ii., 1868, iii., 1866, Iv., 1867, 
all at Leipsic; v., 1873, and-vi., 1877, both at Vienna; and comp, 
also Horowitz, ^mmlung Kleiner Midraschim,, i., ii., Frankfort, 
1881-82. The Midrashim on Isaiah and on Job seem now irretriev- 
ably lost, 

* As if to compensate for this drawback, the well-knowu Comelio 
Adelkind brought out at Venice, in 1646, two editions of the Rabboth 
on the Pentateuch and Megilloth, the one at Bombeigi’s house and the 


in 1612 (Constantinople, folio), aud that on the Megilloth in 161 
(somewhere in Italy, also in folio).-* The late: 

and best edition is that of Vilna, 1880, folio. A -translation i 
German is now coming out at Leipsic, by Dr A. Wiinsebe. 

(13) Pireke de-Rabbi Miezer (also called Baraitho de-Rahl 
Eliezer) is an astronomico-theosophical Midraah consisting c 
fifly-four Perakim. It goes through the so-called “ eighteen ben* 
dictions,” the signs of the zodiac, &c. , but is unfinished. It belongs 
no doubt, to the 5th ceutuiy. The fact that the name “ Fatima 
occurs in it is no proof whatever that the book is post-Mohammedai 
as that name must have been ala-eady known to the idolatrous Arab: 
Ed. prin.j Constantinople, 1514, and -adth a Latin tiunslatior 
Leyden, j 644, both editions being in 4to. There ai’e also noi 
to be found cheap editions (Lemberg, Warsaw). 

(14) Tanhuma is on exegetical and homiletical Midrash on th 
whole Pentateuch. It is quoted according to the ParsMyyoth o 
the week. Although originally of the end of the 5th or th 
be^nning of the 6th century, it has now two principal additions 
which form part of the hook : — (1) several of the Sheeiloth of Ea' 
Ahai Qaon (of the 8th century), aud (2) several pieces of th 
Yesod of R. Mosheh Haddarshon, of Narhonne (of the 11th century) 
On its relation to the '‘Yclamviedenu^' (often quoted in the llti 
century, but supposed to he lost) light wiR soon be thrown by th' 
before-mentioned Salomon Buber, who is now preparing n critica 
edition of it. The ed, princ. of the Tanhuma is Constantinople 
1622, folio ; and a very valuable MS. copy of it is in the Cam 
bridge University Library (Add. 1212). 

(16) Bahir is a small cabbalistic Midrash ascribed to the pre 
Mishnic teacher, R. Nehunyah b. Hakkanah, — no doubt fror 
its beguming with the words* - •• njpii'p n'JirU 'ST 
Nahmauides (o6. c. 1268) quotes this book often in his commentor 
on the Pentateuch, under the narn&s of Sepher Eabbahir, or d 
Midraaho shel Rabbi Nehunyah b. Hakkanah. Some have pro 
nounced this work a iate fabrication, but others, who hav 
thoroughly studied it, justly describe it as “old in substance i 
not inform.” Blf.jpjnnc., Amsterdam, 1651, 4to, A cheapeditioi 
appeared at Lemberg (1865, 8vo), and a MS. of this work is pre 
served in the University Library of Cambridge (Dd. 10. 11. 4). 

(16) Yalkvt is the only existing systematic if not exhaustivi 
collection of the Agadoth on the whole Bible. Its author drew no- 
only from most of the Midrashim named in this article, but alsi 
from the Bomithoth (see Mishnah), both Talmudim, and -thi 
Midrasbic works now lost (as the Abkhir, Easshekhem, o 
Eashkem, &e.).® This fact constitutes one of the principal point 
of its value. The au-thor was B. Shim' eon, brother (and not son 
of R. Helbo, and father of the distinguished grammarian, critic, an( 
divine'R. Yoseph KAi'a. He lived somewkere in the north of Franc 
in the 11th century. Ike ed. priius. of the Yal^ut on Ezra 
Nehemiah, and the books of Chronicles came out at Venice, 1617 
folio (in the first Rabbinic Bible) ; tbat on the Prophets am 
Hamographa in 1521, and that on the Pentateuch in 1526-27, botl 
at Salonika, and in folio. An English translation of the whoL 
work has been undertaken by a band of Rabbinic scholars ii 
Cambridge. The first instalment, “The Yalkut on Zechariah,’ 
by E. 6. King, B.D., Hebrew lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, 
appeared in 1882. This specimen, besides gi-ving a correct trans- 
lation, contains many valuable notes. 

(17) Bekah Tob is a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the five 
Megilloth,' hj R, Tobijyahnb. Eli'ezer of Greece, who lived durina 
the misade of 1096. This work draws, certainly, upon the old ana 
well-known Midrashim, and as such it would have thoroughly 
deserved the censure passed upon it by the -witlw but somewhat 
irreverent Abraham Ion 'Ezra (in his preface to his commentary 
on the Pentateuch). But the Lekah Tob has also most valuable 
explanations both by the collector liimself and by his father (R, 
Eliezer), a fact passed over by Ibu 'Ezra in silence. The Lekah 
Tob on Le-viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy came out for 
the first time at Venice, in 1546, folio, under the title of Pesikto 
ZvMarto (see leaf 936 in the postscript by the editor, Xnp'DSn 
tifntOll, which explains the somewhat vague title on the title- 
page snan mim KDP'DS). in 1753-54 it was repub- 
lished at Venice, mth a Latin translation, by Blasius Ugolmus 
in bis Thesaurus Ardiquitatum Sacrarum (xy.-xvi.) under -the 
name of Peaictha. The LekEh Tob on Genesis and Exodus was 

other at Giustiniani’s. These two editions differ in nothing but in 
the title-pages, ka., and the -vignettes of the various boolu. The 
former edition is in possession of Dr W. Aldis Wright, and the lattei 
in that of Dr 0. Taylor. The fact of these editions having appeared 
simultaneously is, apparently, unknown to the bibliographers, 

* It is noteworthy that in this edition Ahashverosh, i.e., E.ther, 
stands between Lamentations and Ecclesiastes, with whidh latter -the 
Midrash on the Megilloth ends. 

® We may mention here the ed. princ. of three cabbaJlatic-Midxashic 
collections which go under the name of TaJJhmt : — (1) Yalkvt Sadash, 
Lubfin, 1648, 4to ; (2) Yalkut ReReni Eafk^ttm, Pragne, 1660, 
4to ; and (3) Yalkat Rmbeni Eaggadol. WilhennsdOTf, 1681, folio. 
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publislied, with a critical commentary, at Yilna, by Salomon Buber 
(1880, 8vo), where also aimnltaneoualy a third edition of this 
MidrasTi on the last three books of Moses, with a short commentary 
on it, came out by Aharon Moaheh Padova, of Carlin. The Lelaih 
Tdb on the five MagiUoth is as yet unpublished ; there exist, how* 
ever, several good MSS. of it, both in public and private libraries, 
the finest copy in eveiy respect being that preserved in the TJni- 
versity Library, Cambridge (Add. 878. 1). 

(18) Menomth Sartmam' is a scientific, though, incomplete, 
colleotiou of the principal Agadofh of the Talrmidim and 
Mid/rashiTn, byR, Yizhak Abohabthe elder( flourished 13th century). 
The editions, with and without ti’analations, are ver>' numerous, — 
the e&. ‘princ. being Constantinople, 1614r, folio. 'Kiere are trans- 
lations in Spanish, Judfeo-Qerman, and German, hut not in English. 

We append two specimens of MidrasMm , — ^the first from 
Pesi^otho, leaf 1276, and the second from Midraak Shevvoth Babbdh, 
cap. ii. 


Fiest SraoiHBisr.— The Holy One (blessed be Hel) said to the Prophets,! Go ye 
and comfort ye Jerusalem 1 

Then vent Hosba to comfort her and said. The Holy One (blessed he He!) sent 
me to thee to comfort thee. She said, What hast thou In thine hand to comfort 
me? The Prophet said (xlv. 8 [6]) , “ I will he as the dew unto IsradJ ’* But 
Jemsulem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldeat me (lx. 10), “Ephraim la 
smitten, their root Is diied np, they shall hear no fmlt: though they hilng, 

forth, yet will I slay even the beloved fimit of theh- womhl " end now thou 
speakesfc to me thus. AVhlch shall we hdleve, the first or the second prophecy ? 

Then went Jonp to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed be Hal) sent 
me to thee to comfort thee. She stdd to him, What hast thou In thine hand to 
comfort me? The Prophet said (Iv. 18), “And It shall come to pass in that 
day that the mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills shaU flow with 
milk, &e.I ’’ But Jerusalem said to him. Only yesterday thou toldest me (l, S), 
“Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, all ye di'Inkers of wine, hecnuse of 
the new ■mno; for It Is cut off from your monthl " and now then speakest to me 
thus. Which shall we beUeve, the first or the second prophecy? 

Then wont Akos to comfort her and said. The Holy One (blessed be He l) sent 
me to thee to comfort thee. Slie said to him. What hast thou In thine h^d to 
comfort me ? The Prophet said (lx. 11), " In that day will I raise up the taber- 
nacle of David tliat Is fallen 1 ” Bnt Jerusalem said to him, Only yester^y thou 
toldest me (v. 2), “ The Virgin of Israel la fallen; she shall no moverlsel” and 
now thou speakest to me thns. Wlilch shall we believe, the first or the second 
prophecy? 

Then went MioAH * to comfort her and said, The Holy Ono (blessed be Hel) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What host thou In tUne hs"n 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (vit 18), “Who Is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth InlejultT and pasaeth by the transgression of the remnant of His 
heritage ?” Bnt Jerusalem eald to him, Only yesterday thou toldest rae(l. «), 
“ For &e tranegresfion of Jacob la all this, and for the sins of the house of Israel, 
&o.r' and now thou speakest to me thus. Which shall we believe, the first or 
the second prophooyf 

Then went Nahuv to comfort her and said. The Holy One (blessed he Hel) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She sold to him, What hast thon in thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet eald (<1. 1 [L 16]), “ For the wicked shall no more 
pass through thee I" Bnt Jenualem said to him, Only yesterday thon toldest 
mo (L llh “ There is one come out of thee that fanaglneth evil against the Lord, 
n wlbked counsellor!'' and now thon speakest to me thus. Which shall we 
believe, the firet or the eecond prophecy,? 

Tlien wentHaBAEsuKto comfort her and sold. The Holy One (blessed be He!) 
eent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What ha-rt thon In thine hand 
to comfort me ? The Prophet said (lU. 18), “ Thou wentest forth for the salvation 
of Thy people, even for the salvation with Thine Anointed One I ’’ But Jamsalem 
Bald to him. Only yesterday thou toldeat me (L 2), “ 0 Lord, how long shall I ciy 
and Thou wilt not hear, even ciy out unto Tbee of violence and Thon wilt not 
save I and now thon speakest to mo thus. Which shall wa hdleve, the first or 
the second prophecy? 

Then went Zephakiah to comfort her and sold, The Holy One (blessed be Hel) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She sold to him, What host thon in thine hand 
to comfbrt me f The Prophet said (1. 13), “ And It shall come to pass at that time 
that I shall search Jerusalem with lights I’' But Jerusalem said to Mm, Only 
yesterday thou toldeat mo 0. 1^' ‘ A day of darkness and Roominess I ’’ and now 
' thou speakest to me thns. Which shall we believe, the first or the second 
projhwyf 

Then went Haogai to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed he Hcli 
senii me to thee to comfort thee. She said to Mm, What hast thou In thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (il. 19), “ Is the seed yet In the bam I Yea, aa 
'^t the vine and the fig tree and the pomegranate and the olive tree bath not 
brought forth; from this day will 1 bless you!" But Jerusalem said to him. 
Only yesterday .thou toldest me (L 8), “Te have sown much and bring In little, 
&C.J " and now thon speakest to me thus. Which shall we hellevo, the first or 
the second prophecy. 

Then went Ziobaruh to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed be Hel) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort mo? The Prophet said (L IIQ, “ And I am very sore displeased, with 
the heathen tliat are at wse; for I was hut a little displeased and they helped 
forwanl the affliction 1 " But Jemsolem said to him. Only yesterday thon told^ 
me g. 3), “ The Lord hath been sore dlspleosed with your father-s ! ” and now thou 
spealteat to me thus. Which shall we behave, the first or the last prophecy ? 

Then went krAi.ACHi to comfort her and said. The Holy Ono (blessed be Hel) 

' sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou In thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (ill. 12), “ And all nations shall call yon 
blessed : for ye shall be a dellghlaoma land I " Bnt Jemsalem said to him. Only 
yoterday thou toldest me 0* 10), “I have no delight In you I ” and now thon 
speakest to me thus. Which shall we helleve, the first or the last prophecy ? 

.Than went all the ITophete to' the Holy One (blessed be Hel) saying to Him, 
Lord of the Unlroraei, Jerusalem will not accept consolation at onr honda Then 
the Holy One (bleSsed he Hel) said to them, “I and yon will together go to 
comfort her; and this is why It says (Isaiah xL 1), Comfort ye, comfort ye mt 
pxoma, comfort her with jib.* Comfort her, ye celestial ones I comfort her, yo 
fcerrestilal onesl Comfort her, ye IJvipg ones I comfort her, ye dead ones! 
ComCart her In this world 1 comfort her In the woiM to ixime! 


1 Comp. Pesi^to Rabiafhf, ed. Friodmaim, leaf 1388. 

* See Petikto ReOAafhi (ed. Friedmann, leaf 1886), where It (before the 

pwgraph on STahtm), “ 'Obadyah prophesied for Edom, and Tonah for Nineveh.” 
This, It Is true, la a mere gloss ; hut It Is the true reason why these two probbets 
are left out.' . - ^ 

* There Is a play here upon the meaMng of the .Hebrew which may bd 

tjead either my people”) or *iB»mi^(" with me"). 


Secosd Specisibk.— A nd whom does He try? The righteous one; for It says 
(Pa xl. 6), “ The Lord tileth the righteous." And by what does He ti-y him ? By 
the feeding of sheep. David He tried by eheep and found him a good shepherd, 
for It says (Pa. IxxvUL 70), “ And He took Mm from the ‘restraints ’ of sheep.’* 
What Is the meaning of 'MimmikMeoth 1 ' The mot Is the siime as that of 'vayy^- 
kcUe [happsshem] (Gen. vlll. 2), “ And the rain was restrained." David resti-alnod 
the big sheep In favour of the small ones. He brought out first the young ones, 
so that- they should feed on the tender herbs; tlien he brought out tho old ones 
that they should feed on tho less tender herbs; and, finally, ho brought out tho 
strong sheep that they should feed on the coai'ser herbs. Upon this the Holy One 
(blessed bo Hoi) said, He who nnderatandeth to feod sheep according to their 
strength, let him come and feed My people I And this It Is what la wiltten 
(Pa. IxxTlIl. 71), “ From following the ewes great with young He brought him to 
feed Jacob His people 1 ” And Uie same was the case as regards Moses, whom 
the Holy One (blessed be Ho 1) tried by sheep. Our i-abbis say, When Moses our 
teacher (peace he upon him I) wav feeding the sheep of Jethro in the wUdoraess, 
a kid ran away from him, and Moses ran after It till they came to a mountain- 
hollow. When It had reached tho monntaln-hoUow there was a pool of water, 
and the kid stood still In order to drink. When Moses readied tho kid he said to 
It, I did not know that thou didst nm away from me because thou wast thirsty and 
faint. Thereupon he put It on his shoulders and walked back wltli it to the 
flock.^ Thon said the Holy One (blessed be Hel), Thou art compassionate In the 
feeding of sheep belonging to mere flesh and blood (man); os thon Uvest, thou 
Shalt feed M:y flock, even Israeli Behold, this It is that Is written (Exod. 111. 1), 
“And Moses was feeding tho flock, &c.” (S. M. S.-S.) 

MEEDZYIIZECZ PODLASKI (Russian, Megirytchii)^ a 
district town of Russian Poland, in the government of 
Siedlce, 16 miles to the east of the government capital, 
on the railway between Warsaw and Brest-Litovskiy. It 
is iGhst mentioned in the year 1390 as a feudal dominion 
of King Yaghello. After frequently changing hands it 
became the property of the Czartoryski, and afterwards 
of the PotocM family, whose palace is stni to be seen in 
the town. Its 10,000 inhabitants — half of whom are 
Greek nonconformists, and half Jews and Poles — carry 
on some trade in bristles, and pursue minor industries. 

MEERIS, the name of a family of artists who practised 
painting at Leyden for three generations in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

I. Peajts van Mibris, the elder, son of Jan van Mierls, 
a goldsmith and diamond setter, was born, according to 
Houbraken, at Leyden on the 16th of April 1636, and 
died there on the 12th of March 1681. Hia father wished 
to trm him to his own busioess, but Frans preferred 
drawing to chasing, and took service with Abraham Tor- 
envliet, a glazier who kept a school of design. As often 
happens, the youth’s style was influenced by his earliest 
surroundings. In his father’s shop he became familiar 
with the ways and dress of people of distinction. TTia 
eye was fascinated in turn by the sheen of jewellery and 
stained glass ; and, though he soon gave up the teaching 
of Torenvliet for ^at of Gerard Dow and Abraham van 
den Tempel, he acquired a manner which had more of the 
finish of the exquisites of the Dutch school than of the 
breadth of the disciples of Rembrandt. It should be 
borne in mind that he seldom chose panels of which the 
size exceeded 12 to 16 inches, and whenever his name is 
attached to a picture above that size we may surely assign 
it to his son Willem or to some other imitator. Unlike 
Gerard Dow when he first left Rembrandt, or Jan Steen 
when he started on an independent career, he never ven- 
tmed to design figures aa large as life, (jharacteristic of 
his art in its minute proportions is a shiny brightness and 
metallic polish. The subjects which he treated best are 
those in which he illustrated the habi'ts or actions of the 
wealthier classes ; but he sometimes succeeded in homely 
incidents and in portrait, and not unfrequently he ven- 
tured on allegory. He repeatedly painted the satin skirt 
which Terhurg broii^ht into fashion, and he often rivalled 
Terburg in ^e faithful rendering of rich and highly- 
coloured woven tissues. But he remained below Terburg 
and Metiru, because he had not their delicate perception of 
harmony or their charmiug mellowness of touch and tint, 
and he fell behind (3-erard Dow, because he was hard and 
had not his feeling for effect by concentrated light and 
shade. In the form of his composition, which sometimes 
represents , the framework of a window enlivened 'with 

■* Who, on reading thla, does not think of »noh passages In tho New Testament 
aaMatt. xvtn. 13 -rxv. 91 nnil.TnhnT lav *.—0 
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greenery, and adorned witi bas-r&liefs witMn wMch figures 
are seen to the waist, his model is certainly Gerard Dow. 
It has been said that he possessed some of the humour of 
Jan Steen, who was his friend, but the only approach to 
humoni in any of his works is the quaint attitude and 
look of a tinker in a picture at Dresden, who glances know- 
ingly at a worn copper kettle which a maid asks him to 
mend. 

It is a question whether Houbraken has truly recorded 
this master’s birthday. One of his best-known pieces, a 
party of ladies and gentlemen at-" an oyster luncheon in 
the hermitage at St Petersburg, bears the date of 1650. 
Celebrated alike for composition and finish, it would 
prove that Mieris had reached his prime at the age of 
fifteen. Another beautiful example, the Doctor Peeling 
a Lady’s Pulse in the gallery of Vienna, is dated 1656 j 
and Waagen, in one of his critical essays, justly observes 
that it is a remarkable production for a youth of twenty- 
one. In 1657 Mieris was married at Leyden in the pre- 
sence of Jan Potheuck, a painter, and tlM is the earliest 
written record of his existence on which we can implicitly 
rely. Of the numerous panels known to the writer of 
these lines, twenty-nine at least are dated, — the latest 
being an allegory, long in the Euhl collection at Cologne, 
illustrating the kindred vices of drinking, smoking, and 
dicing, in the year 1680. 

Mieris had numerous and distinguished patrons. He 
received valuable commissions from Archduke Leopold, the 
elector-palatine, and Cosmo IH, grand-duke of Tuscany. 
His practice was large and lucrative, but never engendered 
in him either carelessness or neglect. If there be a differ- 
ence between the painter’s earlier and later work, it is that 
the former was clearer and more delicate in fl.esh, whilst the 
latter was often darker and more livid in the shadows. 
When he died his clients naturally went over to his son 
Willem, who in turn bequeathed his painting-room to his 
son Prans. But neither Willem nor Frans the younger 
equalled Frans the elder. 

IT. Willem vak Mibbis (1662-1747), son of Prans. 
ESs works are extremely numerous, being partly imita- 
tions of the paternal subjects, or mythological episodes, 
which Prana habitually avoided. In no case did he come 
near the excellence of his sire. 

m. Feans van Meehis the younger (1689-1763) also 
lived on the traditions of his grandfather’s painting-room. 

The pictures of all the generations of the Mieris family ware mc- 
cessfully imitated by A. D. Snaphaan, who Kved at Leipsie and 
was patronized by the court of Annalt-Dessau. To those who would 
study his deceptive form of art a visit to the collection of Wbrlitz 
near Dessau may afford iastraction. 

MIGPfAED, Peeeeb (1610-1695), called — ^to distinguish 
him from his brother Mcholas — ^Le Eomain, was the chief 
French portrait-painter of the 17 th century. Ho was bom 
at Troyes in 1610, and came of a family of painters. In 
1630 he left the studio of Simon Youet for Italy, where 
he spent tweniy-two years, amd made a reputation which 
brought him a summons to Paris. Successful with his 
portrait of the king, and in favour with the court, Mignard 
pitted himself against Le Bnm, declined to enter the 
Academy of which he was the het^ and made himself the 
centre of opposition to its authority. The history of this 
struggle in moat imj^rtant, because it was identical, as 
long as it lasted, with that between the old guilds of 
France and the new body which Colbert, for political 
reasons, was determined to support. Shut out, in ^ite of 
the deserved success of his decorations of the cupola of 
Yal de Grace (1664), from any great share in those public 
works the control of which was the attribute of the new 
Academy, Mignard was chiefly active in portraitoxe. 
Turenne, Bossuet, Maintenon (Louvre), LaY^6re,S6yigne, 
Montespan, Descartes (Cagtle Howard), ah the beauties 
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and celebrities of his day, sat to him. His readiness and 
skill, bis happy instinct for grace of arrangement, atoned 
for want of oririnality and power. With the death of 
La Brun (1690) the situation changed ; Mignard deserted 
Ms allies, and succeeded to all the posts held by his 
opponent. These late honours he did not long enjoy; in 
1695 he died whilst about to commence work on the cupola 
of the Invalides. His best compositions have been en- 
graved by Audran, Edelinck, Masson, Poilly, and otheru- 
^ MIGHOHETTE, or Mignonnbtte (ie,, “little dar-- 
ling”), the name given to a popular garden flower, the 
Reaeda odorata of botanists, a “ fragrant weed,” as Covpper 
calls it, highly esteemed for its delicate but delicious uerfume. 
The mignonette is generally regarded as being of nn-niml 
duration, and is a plant of diffuse decumbent twiggy habit, 
scarcely reaching a foot in height, clothed with bluntish 
lanceolate entire or three-lobed leaves, and bearing longish. 
spikes — ^technically racemes — of rather insignificant flowers-, 
at the ends of the numerous branches and branchlets. 
The plant thus naturally assumes the form of a low dense- 
mass of soft green foliage studded over freely with the- 
racemes of flowers, the latter unobtrusive and likely to be-- 
overlooked until their diffused fragrance compels attention^ 
The native country of the origiaal or typical mignonetta 
has sometimes been considered doubtful, but according to 
the best and latest authorities it has been gathered wild on 
the North African coast near Algiers, in Egypt, and in. 
Syria. As to its introduction, a MS. note in the Ebrary 
of Sir Joseph Banks records that it was sent to England 
from Paris in 1742 ; and ten years later it appears to have 
bean sent from Leyden to Philip MiUer at Chelsea. Though" 
originally a slender and rather straggling plant, there are 
now some improved garden varieties in which the growth 
is more compact and vigorous, and the inflorescence bolder, 
thor^h the odour is perhaps less penetrating. The small 
six-petalled flowers are somewhat curious in structure: the 
two upper petals are larger, concave, and furnished at the 
back with a tuft of club-ahaped filaments, which gives 
them the appearance of being deeply incised, while the two 
low^t pet^ are much ameJlBr and undivided ; the most. 
coEkspicuoua part consists of the antiier^ which are-- 
numerous and of a brownish red, giving the tone of colour 
to the inflorescence. In a new variety named Golden 
Queen the anthers have a decided tint of orange-yellow, 
which imparts a brighter golden hue to the plants When 
in blossom. A han^ome proliferous or double-flowered 
variety has also been obtained, which is likely to be a very 
useful decorative plant, though only to be propagated by 
cuttings ; the double white flowers grow iu large massdve 
p^cles (proliferous racemes), and are equally fragrant 
with those of the ordinary forms. 

What is called tree mignonette in gardens is due to the shill of 
tte cultivator. Thougli practically b. British auniml, as slready 
noted, since it flowers abundantly the first season, and is utterly 
destroyed by the autumnal frosts, and though recorded as beiag 
annual in ita native habitat by Desfon-taines in the J7ora AUantim, 
the mignonette, like many other plants treated in England *a 
annuals, will continue to grow on if kept in a suitable teuiperature. 
Moreover, the life of eei^iu plants or this semiannual character 
may be prolon^d into a second season if their flowering and seeding 
are persistentfy prevented. In applying these facts to the pro- 
duction of tree mignonette, the gwdener grows on the young 
plants under glass, and prevents theii flowering by nipping off the 
blooming tips of the shoots, so that they continue then vegetative 
gro-wth into the second season. The young plants ate at first sup- 
ported in an erecst position, the laterals omng removed so as to 
secure clean upright stems, and then at the hei^t of one or t-wo* 
feet or mora, as may be desired, a head of branches is encouraged 
to develop itself. In this way verj- large plan-ts can ba produced. 

For ordin’ary purposes, however, other pans are adopted- ]h.the 
open bonders of the flower garden mi|^ionette is usually boto in 
spring, and in great port takes care of itself ; but, being a favourite 
mther for window or balcony culture, and on account of its fragrance 
a welcome inmate of town conservatories, it is also very ortenaively 
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grovra aa a pot plant, and for market purposes with this object it is 
flown m pots in the autumn, and thinned out to give the plants 
requisite space, since it does not transplant well, audit is thereafter 
flpeciallj^ grown in pits protected from frosts, and. marketed when 
just arriving at the blooming stage. In this way hundreds of 
thousands, probably, of pots of blooming mignonette are raised and 
disposed of 3r6ar by year. 

In classifying the odonra given off by plants Eimmel ranks the 
mignonette in the class of irhioh he makes the violet the type; and 
adopts the same view, referring it to his class of “iosmoids” 
along with the violet and wallflower. 

The name is sometiniea, but it would appear less correctly, written, 
mlguionette. The genus Reseda, contains some other interesting 
and useful species, —among them the Reseda Zuteola, which is 
commonly called dyer’s*vveed and weld, and yields a valuable 
yellow dya. 

MIGUEL, Masu. EyAEisT (1802-1866), uatually known 
aa Don Migitel, -whose name is chiefly associated with his 
pretensions to the throne of Portugal, was the third son of 
Eing John VL of Portugal, and of Carlotta Joachima, one 
of the Spanish Bourhons; he was horn at Lishon on 
October 26, 1802. In 1807 he accompanied his parents 
in their flight to Brazil, where he was permitted to grow 
np a spoiled child and a worthless youth; in 1821, on bis 
return to Europe, it is said that he had not yet learned 
to read. In 1822 his father swore fidelity to the new 
Portuguese constitution which had been proclaimed in his 
absence ; and this led Carlotta J oachima, who was an 
absolutist of the eztremest Bourhon type, and otherwise 
hated her husband, to resolve to seek his dethronement in 
favour of Miguel her favourite son. The insurrections 
which ensued (see Portugal) resulted in her relegation to 
the castle of Queluz and the exile of Miguel (1824), who 
spent a short time in Paris and afterwards lived in Yienna, 
where he came under the teaching of Metternich. On the 
sudden death of John YI. in May 1826, Pedro of Brazil, 
his eldest sou, renounced the crown in favour of his 
daughter Maria da Gloria, on the understanding that she 
should become the wife of Miguel. The last-named 
accordingly swore allegiance to Pedro, to Maria, and to 
the constitution which Pedro had introduced, and on this 
footing was appointed regent in July 1827. He arrived 
in Lisbon in February 1828, and, regardless of his 
promises, dissolved the new Cortes in March ; having 
called together the old Cortes, with the support of the 
reactionary party of which hia mother was the ruling 
spirit, he got himself proclaimed sole legitimate Hug of 
Portugal in July. The power which he now enjoyed he 
yvield^ in the most tyrannical m ann er for the repression 
of ^ liberalism, and his private life was characterized 
by -the wildest excesses. The public opinion of Europe 
became more and more actively hostile to his reign, and 
after.the occupation, of Oporto by Don Pedro in 1832, the 
destructidn of MiguePs fleet by Captain (afterwards Sir 
Carlos) Mapier off Cape St Yiucent in 1833, and the 
victory of Saldania at Sautarem in 1834, Queen Christina 
of Spain recognized the legitimate sovereignty of Maria, 
and in this was followed by France and England. Don 
Miguel capitulated at Evora on May 29, 1834, renouncing 
all pretensions to the Portuguese throne, and solemnly 
prorasing never thenceforward to meddle in Peninsular 
flairs. He lived for some time at Eome, where he en- 
joyed papal recognition, but afterwards retired to Bronn- 
badh, in Baden, where he died on November 14, 1866. 

MJGULINSEATA, a Cossack village (staniisa) of Russia, 
in government of the Don .Cossao^, and in the district 
of Uat'Medvyeditsa, 79 miles to the west of that town, on 
the left bank of the Doxu It is one of the largest and 
wealtMest sianitsas of the government, and has 20,600 
inhabitants, who are engaged in agriculture and stock- 
breeding, and iu the exported agxiculteal produce. 

MIKjSAILO VSKAYA, a Cossack village of 

Blissia, in the government of the Don Cossacks, and in the 
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district of Khopersk, 14 miles to the north-west of 
Uryupino, on the low left bank of the Khoper, which is 
inundated when the river is fuU. It has an important 
fair, where Tartars from Astrakhan exchange furs and 
cottons for manufactured and grocery wares imported from 
central Russia; the inhabitants of the district also sell 
corn, cattle, and plain woollen stuffs. Population, 18,000. 

MILAN (the Latin Mediolanum, Italian Milano, and 
German Mailand), a city of Italy, situated near the middle 
of the Lombard plain, on the small river Olona, in 45° 27' 
35" N. lat and 9° 5' 45" E. long. It is 390 feet above 
the se^level, and lies 26 miles south of the Alps at Como, 
30 miles north of the Apennines, 20 miles east of the 
Ticino, and 15 icdles west of the Adda. 

The plain around Milan is extremely fertile, owing at 
once to the richness of the alluvial soil deposited by the 
Po, Ticino, Olona, and Adda, and to the excellent system 
of irrigation. Seen from the top of the cathedral, the 
plain presents the appearance of a vast garden divided 
into square plots by rows of mulberry or poplar trees. 
To the east this plain stretches in an unbroken level, 
as far as the eye can follow it, towards Yenice and the 
Adriatic ; on the southern side the line of the Apennines 
from Bologna to Genoa closes the view; to the west rise 
the Maritime, Cottian, and Graian Alps, with Monte Viso 
as their central point; while northward are the Pennine, 
Helvetic, and Rhsetion Alps, of which Monte Rosa, the 
Saasgrat, and Monte Leone are the most conspicuous 
features. In the plain itself lie many small villages; 
and here and there a. larger town like Monza or Saronno, 
or a great building as the Certosa of Pavia, makes a white 
point upon the greenery. 

The commune of Milan consists since 1873 of the city 
within the walls (area 1513 acres) and the sO'CaJled Corpi 
SantP without the walls (area 15,415 acres). The popu- 
lation of the whole area increased from 134,528 in 1800 
to 242,457 in 1861, 261,986 in 1871, and 321,839 in 
1881, — the city within the walls contributing 110,884 in 
1801, 196,109 in 1861, 199,009 in 1871, and 214,004 
in 1881, The climate is very variable ; there is a difference 
of 41° Fahr. between the extreme summer heat and winter 
cold. The average number of wet days is 72, and of 
snowy days 10 per annum. 

Milan is built in a circle, the cathedral being the central 
point. The city is surrounded by a wall 7 miles in 
circumference, and immediately outside the wall a fine 
broad thoroughfare makes the circuit of the city. The 
streets inside are for the most part narrow and crooked ; 
the main streets are the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, the 
Sti^ S. Margherita, the Yia Monzoni, the Corso Porta 
Ticinese, and the Corso Porta Romana. There are few 
piazzas of any size ; the largest is the Piazza del Duomo, 
which has recently been extended^ and the houses around 
it modernized. To the west of the city is the open space 
of the Foro, Bonaparte and the Piazza d’Arihi, with the 
square keep of the Visconti castle, flanked by two granite 
towers, between them. The castle was partly destroyed 
in 1447 by the Ambrosian republic, rebuilt by Francesco 
Sforza, enlarged by the Spanish governors, and taken by 
Napoleon in. 1800, vsrhen Ihe outer fortifications were razed 
to the ground, and the walls left as they now are. North 
of the Piazza d'Armi is the modern cemetery, with a special 
building and apparatus for cremation, erect^ in 1876. 

Among the buildings of MRan the most important is the 
cathedral, begun under Gian Galeazzo Visconti, in 1386. 
It is built of brick cased in marble from the quarries which 
Visconti gave in perpetuity to the cathedral chapter. The 


* The name Corpi Santi (of doubtful origin) is also applied to the 
extra-mural nortioUa of Cremona and Pavia. 
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name of the original architect is not known, but it is 
certain that many German master masons were called to 
Milan to assist the Italian builders. After St Peter’s at 
Rome and the cathedral of Seville the Duomo of Milan is 
the largest church in Europe, It is 477 feet in length 
and 183 in width; the nave is 155 feet high, the cupola 
226 feet, and the tower 360 feet. The work was con- 
tinued through many centuries, and after the designs of 
many masters, notably of Amadeo, who carried out the 
octagon cupola, and of Tibaldi, who ornamented the 
doors and windows of the fagadein the 16th century. The 
work was finished, under Napoleon, in 1805. The style 
is Gothic, though its purity is destroyed by the introduc- 
tion of Romanesque windows and portals on the facade. 
The form of the church is that of a cross. Inside there 
are double aisles, and aisles in the transepts. The roof is 



supported by fifty-two columns, with canopied niches 
for statues instead of capitals. The windows of the tribune 
contain brilliant painted glass. To the right of the 
entrance is the tomb of Archbishop Heribert, the champion 
of Milanese liberty ; next to that is the tomb of Otho 
Visconti, founder of that family as a reigning house, and in 
the right transeirt the monument of Giacomo dei Medici, 
the corsair of Como, brother of Pope Pius IV. and uncle 
to Saint Carlo Borromeo. Under the dome, in a cryj)t, 
lies the embalmed body of this cardinal saint (1638-84), 
canonized for his good deeds during the great famine and 
j)lague of 1676. The body is contained in a silver 
sarcophagus faced with rock-crystal. The roof of the 
cathedral is built of blocks of white marble; and the 
various levels are reached by staircases carried up the 
buttresses; it is ornamented with turrets, pinnacles, and 
two thousand statues. 

There are four other churches of interest in Milan. S. 
Ambrogio, the oldest, was founded by St Ambrose in 
the 4th century, on the ruins of a temple of Bacchus. It 


is remarkable for its fine atrium, and inside for the 
mosaics in the tribune, dating from the 9th century, and 
for the “pala” or plating of the high altar, a curious and 
ancient specimen of goldsmith’s work. S. Maria delle 
Grazie is a Dominican church of the 15th century. The 
cupola, with sixteen sides wuoiight in terra-cotta, is attri- 
buted to Bramante. S. Gottardo is nov/ built into the 
royal palace, and only the apse and the octagonal campanile 
remain. The latter, a beautiful example of early Lom- 
bard terra-cotta work, was built by Azzone Visconti in 
1336, and wns the scene of the murder of Giovanni Maria 
Visconti in 1412. The small church of San Satiro, founded 
in the 9th century, was rebuilt by Bramante in the 1 5th ; 
the sacristy is one of that master’s finest works. 

The royal and archiepiscopal palaces are both worthy 
of note. The former stands on the site of Azzone Vis- 
conti’s palace, and the present building was the viceregal 
lodge of the Austrian governors. It contains one fine 
hall wdth a gallery supported by caryatides. The Broletto, 
or town-hall, was built by Filippo Maria Visconti for his 
general Carmagnola, in 1415, who, however, never lived in 
it. The Great Hospital is a long building with a fine 
fagade in terra-cotta from the designs of the Florentine 
Antonio Averlino; it dates from the reign of Francesco 
Sforza (1456), and can accommodate 2400 patients. Among 
the modern buildings the most remarkable are the Areo 
della Pace, which stands at the commencement of the 
Simplon road (begun in 1804 by Napoleon, finished in 
183-3 under the Austrians), and the great Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele, connecting the Piazza del Duomo with the 
Piazza della Scala — a graceful glass-roofed structure 320 
yards long, 16 yards wide, and 94 feet high, built in 
1865-67 at a cost of 320,000 lire (£12,800). The 
Milanese are justly proud of this popular promenade, as the 
finest of its kind in Europe ; and in the best of their four 
considerable theatres — the Scala, built in 1778 on the 
site of a church raised by Beatrice Seala, wife of Bernabb 
Visconti — ^tbey also possess the largest theatre in Europe, 
with the single exception of the S. Carlo at Naples. 

Milan is rich in wmrks of art. It has been the home of 
many excellent sculptors and architects, amou^ others of 
Amadeo and of Agostino Busti, known as Bambaia, — W'hose 
work may be seen in the cathedrals of Como and Milan, in 
the Certosa of Pavia, and in the terra-cotta buildings of the 
Lombard towns. Later on, towards the close of the 15th 
century, the refined court of Lodovico Sforza attracted 
such celebrated artists as Bramante the architect, Gaffurio 
Franchino the founder of one of the earliest musical 
academies, and Leonardo da Vinci, from whose school 
came Lnini, Bultraffio, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Oggiono. 
In still more recent times Beccaria (1738-94) as a jurist, 
Monti (1754-1828) as a poet, and Manzoni (1785-1873) 
as a novelist, have won for the Milanese a high reputation 
ill the field of letters. 

The picture gallery of the Brera i.s one of the finest in 
Italy. It possesses Raphael’s famous ‘‘Sposalizio,” and 
contains many frescos by Lnini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and 
Brainantino. The Venetian school is particularly well 
represented by works of Paolo Veronese, Paris Bordone, 
Gentile Bellini, Grivelli, Cima da Conegliano, Bonifazio, 
Moroni, and Carpaccio. Lnini may also be studied in the 
church of Monastero Maggiore, a large part of whose walls 
he painted in fresco. In the archmological museum, on the 
ground floor of the Brera, are preserved many interesting 
monuments, among others the tomb of Beatrice della 
Scala and the equestrian monument of her husband 
Bernabb Visconti, as well as the most exquisite sejmlehral 
monument of Gaston de Foix, the work of Agostino Busti. 
The library of the Brera contains upwards of 200,000 
volumes, including some important Venetian chronicles, 
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but it is not so neb in as tbs cslobrated Ambrosian, 
library, for wbicb see Libbaeies, vol. xiv. p. 531. 

AgrieiiHtvt.re.—Th& district of Milan is renowned for its excellent 
agriculture. It may be divided into two regions, wbere different 
systenas of farming are pursued and different crops produced. The 
first region lies on the lower slopes of the Alps, where they sink 
into the plain. This is called the dry Milanese, for it is watered 
by torrents only, which have worn themselves too deep a bed to 
allow of irrigation, and the peasants are obliged to collect the rain- 
water in large mud-lined tanks called “ poppe.” The soil is for 
the most pari thin and light, and is fretiuently washed do\m the 
incline into the plain ; in some parts it is only kept in its place hy 
stone ^valls reai'od at great coat. The farms are smaller here than 
in the loiver plain, and are let on a system which is a compromise 
between the mezzadria, which once obtained in the district, and 
regular leases. The tenant pays a money rent for the house ; and 
for the laud he either pays in kind or in a money equivalent, 
supplemented by labour given to the landlord. In cases where 
vines or fruit trees are grown, the landlord supplies and maintains 
them till they come into fruit. The landlord carries out all 
impTOvements, and the tenant holds the farm at Ms pleasure. 
The rotation of cropping is for three yearn. Tlie value of these 
farms varies greatly, ranging from 7 to 14 lire the pertica (1000 
square yards). The distinct produces maize and wheat in abund- 
ance, a little flax and millet, applra, and v^e. The second 
agricultural district is that which hes in the plain ; it is called the 
vmt Milanese, from the elaborate system of inigation which mak^ 
the meadows yield a constant succession of crops. The plain is 
traversed by irmumerablo canals at various levels, crossing one 
another on bridges, or by siphons, so that the peasant can flood 
his fields at any moment. The system is as _ old as the 12th 
century; it was improved by Leonardo da Vinci, and is now the 
most perfect network of iriigation in Europe, The farms vary in 
extent from 1500 to 4600 pertiohe. They are let upon leases for 
nine, twelve, or fifteen years, at rents ranging from 8-60 to 12*60 
Ibe the pertica, while those near a city may bring from 16 to 20 
lire. The rotation of cropping is five-yearly. The meadows yield 
four crops of grass in the year ; the first three — the jmaggengo, the 
agofatino, and the terzuolo— are cut, the fourth is grazed off. 
'Where the ground is perfectly flat and water can stagnate, rice is 
arown ; this crop is continued for four years in succession, then 
ttie land is rested with cereals and grass. The other crops are 
.maize and wheat. But the chief occupation is the supply of dairy 
produce. The cows are "bought in the Swiss cantons of uri, Zug, 
Lucerne, and Schwyz, the last famishing the best milkers. 

. cheese called Parmesan comes from the llilanese ; and the rich 
cheese, made of unskimmed milk, known as Stracchino, is made 
' principally at the village of Gorgonzola, 12 miles east of Mil a n . 

indwtrias.— The industries of this district have increased ve^ 
rapidly since the union of Italy, and the city is now the chief 
commercial centre in North ItMy. The principal industry of 
Milan and the Milanese is Ihe production and manufwtuxe of silk. 
Por feeding the worms mulberry trees are largely cultivated on the 
plain; ana the district counts upwards of 200 factories, where the 
. silk thread is unwound from the cocoon^ jrielding 4,000,000 lb of 
raw silk in the year. Soma of this is exported to l^nce for 
manufacture, hut the Milanese can now almost rival their 
neighbours in the production of silk stuffs, velvets, and brocades. 

. Od^u is mamufactured at Saroimo and LegnaUo, fustian at B^to, 

- Bnen at Oassano, comhs at Burlando, and porcelain and carriages 
of veiy, fflcellent workmanship in Mikn iteelf. 

, iKriory.L-BelloVesus, king of the Celts, who crossed the Alps 
when Tarqumius Piiaeus was king in Home, is the tiaditional 
founder of AOlan. The city became the capital of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and was taken hy Bomans in 222 B.o. As a Boman 
monicipiUla it continuea to increase in magnificence and import- 
ance ; and under Constantine it was the seat of the imperial vicar 
of "West. Under Theodosii^ id the 4th century, Milan, to 
iudge from Ausonius’s deaoiiption {Ordo ITob. JJrhmm, v.), must 
been rich in temples and public buildings, Theodosius died 
.a^l^an after doing penance, at the bidding of St Ambrose, for 
; lri4 #(^htor of the people of Thessalonica. Ambrose is still 
MUon as the founder of the Milanese church and the 
. comjfil^ of Atohrosiau rite, which is still in use throughout 
ihe; oiocete.' : Ms death tiie period of invaaiona begins j and 

Milan felt tha BoWOr'. of the - Huna under Attila (46^, of the 
Herali under Odoaeer (476), and of the Goths under Theoddric 
.(49?);- When-Belisarius was sent hy- Justinian to recover Italy, 
Batins,- the archbishop of Milan, ^inad him, ^and the Goths were 
expelled from the city. But Uraxa, nephew of Vitigis the Gothic 
ting subsequently assaulted and retook the . town, , after a brave 
reedstance. TJraia destroyed the whole, of Milan in '689 ; and hence , 
it is that this city, once so important a centre of Roman dvilizarion, 
■possesses so few remains of antiquity. Narses, in his campaigns 
against the Goths, had invited other barbarians, the Lombards, to 
aid. They came in a body under Alboin, their Mng, in 668, 


and were soon masters of North Italy, and entered Milan the year 
foUowing. Alboin established his capital at Pavia, and Milan 
remained the centre of Italian opposition to the foreign conquest. 

The Lombards were Arians, and the archbishops of Milan from 
the days of Ambrose had been always orthodox. Though the 
struggle was unequal, their attitude of resolute opposition to the 
LoxMords gained for them great weight among the people, who 
felt that their archbishop was a power around whom they might 
gather for the defence of their liberty and religion. All the injiate 
hatred of the foreigner went to strengthen the hands of the 
archbishops, who slowly acquired, in addition to their spiritual 
authority, powers military, executive, and judicial. These powers 
they came to administer through their delegates, called viscounts. 
When the Lombard kingdom tell before the Franks under Charles 
the Great in 774, the archbishops of Milan were still further 
strengthened hy the close alliance between Charles and the church, 
which gave a sort of confirmation to their temporal authority, and 
also by Charles’s policy of breaking up the great Lombard fiefs and 
dukedoms, for which he substituted the smaller counties. Under 
the confused government of Charles’s immediate successors the 
archbishop was the only real power in Milan. But there were 
two classes of difficulties in the situation, ecclesiastical and political; 
and their presence had a marked effect on the development of the 
people and the growth of the commune, ivhich was the next stage 
m the history of Milan. On the one hand the archbishop was. 
obliged to contend against heretics or against fanatical reformers 
who found a following among the people ; and on the other, since 
the archbishop was the real power in the city, the emperor, the 
nobles, and the people each desired that he should be of their party ; 
and to whichever party he did belong he was certain to find, 
himself violently opposed by the other two. From these causes it 
sometimes happened that there were two archbishops, and there- 
fore no centnu control, or no archhishTO at all, or else an archbishop 
in exile. The chief result of these difficulties was that a spirit of 
independence and a capacity of judging and acting for themselvoa 
was developed in the people of Milan. The tereor of the 
Hunnieh invasion, in 899, farther assisted the people in their pro- 
gress towards freedom, for it compelled them to take arms and to- 
fortify their city, rendering Milan more than ever independent 
of the feudal lords who lived in their castles in the country. 
The tyranny of these nobles drove the peasantry and smaller 
vassals to seek the protection for life and property, the equality of 
taxation and of justice, which could be found onl/inside the walled 
city and under the rule of the archbishop. Thus Milan grew 
populous, and learned to govern itself. Its inhabitants became for 
the first time Milanese, attached to the standard of St Ambrose,— 
no longer subjects of a foreign conqueror, but a distinct people, 
with a municipal life and prospects of their own. For the farther 
growth of the commune, the action of the great archbishop Heri- 
bert, the establishment of the carroccio, the development of 
Milanese supremacy in Lombardy, the destruction of Lodi, Como, 
Pavia, and other neighbouring cities, the exhibition of free spiiit 
and power in the Lombard league, and the battle of Legnano, see 
the article Italy. See also Lombards. 

After the battle of Legnano, in 1174, although the Lombard cities 
failed to reap the fruit of their united action, and fell_ to mutual 
jealousy once more, Milan internally began to grow in material 
prosperity. After the peace of Constance (1188) the city walls 
were extended ; the arts flourished, each in its own quarter, under 
a syndic who watched the interests of the trade. The manufacture 
of armour was the most important industry. Duiiug the struggles 
with the emperor Barharossa, when freedom seemed on the point 
of being destroyed, many Milanese vowed themselves, their goods, 
and their families to the Virgin should their city come safely out 
of her troubles. Hence arose the powerful fraternity of the 
“Umfliati,” who established their headquarters at the Brera, and 
b^n to develop the wool trade, and subsequently gave the first 
impetus to the production of silk. From this period also date the 
iriT^tion works wMcb render the Lombard plain a fertile garden. 
The government of the city consisted of (A) a parlamento or con- 
aiglifi grande, including all who possessed bread and wine of their 
PwTi — a council soon found to he unmanageable owing to its size, 
and reduced first to 2000, . then to 1600, and finally to 800 mem- 
bers; (B) a credenza or committee of twelve members, elected 
in the gi'and council, for the dematch of urgent or secret business : 
(G) the consuls, the executive, elected for one year, and compelled 
to report to tiia great, coimcil at the term of their office. The way 
in which the burghers used their liberty and powers, secured by 
the peaoe of Constance, in attacking the feudal nobility ; how they 
compelled the nobles to come into the city and to abandon their 
castles for a certain portion of the year ; how the war between the 
two classes was continued inside the city, resulting in the establish- 
ment of the ppdeste ; and the nature and limits of this office,— all 
this has been explained in the article Italy. 

This bitter and well-halanoed rivalry between the nobles and the 
people, and the endless danger to which it exposed the city owing 
to toe fiict that the nobles were always ready to claim the protec- 
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tion of their feudal chief, the emperor, brought to the front two 
noble famiUea as protagonists of the contending factions,— the 
Torriani of Valsassina, and the Yisconti, who derived their name 
from the oJB&oe they had held under the archbishops. After the 
battle of Cortenora, in 1237, where Frederick II. defeated the Guelf 
army of the Milanese and captured their earroccio, Pa^no della Torre 
rallied and saved the remnants of the Milanese. This act recom- 
mended him to popular favour, and he was called to the government 
of the city, — ^but only for the distinct purpose of establishing the 
“catasta,” a property tax which should TaU with equal incidence on 
every citizen. This was a democratic measure which marked the 
party to which the Torriani belonged and rendered them hateful 
to lie nobility. Pagano died in 1241. His nephew Martino fol- 
lowed as podeati in 1256, and in 1269 as simore of Milan, — ^the 
first time such a title was heard in Italy. The nobles, who had 

S thered round the Yisconti, and who threatened to bring Ezzelino 
. Bomano, the Ghibelline tyrant of Padua, into the city, were 
defeated by Martino, and nine hundred of their number were 
captured. Martino was followed by two other Torriani, Filippo 
his brother (1263-65) and Napoleone hia cousin (1266-77), as lor^ 
of 3IlJan. Napoleone obtained the title of imperial vicar ^m 
Eudolph of Hapburg. But the nobles under the V isconti had been 
ateadily gathering strengtli, and Napoleone was defeated at Desio 
in 1277. He ended his life in a wooden cage at Oostel BaradeUo 
above Como. 

Otho Yisconti archbishop of Milan (1262), the victor of Besio, 
became lord of LClan, and founded the house of Yisconti, who ruled 
the city — except from 1802 to 1310 — tiU 1447, giving twelve lords 
to Milan. Oiho (1277-96), Matteo (1810-22), Qaleazzo (1822-28), 
Azzo (1328-30), Lucchino (1339-49), and Giovanni (1849-64) fol- 
lowed in succession. Giovanni left the lordship to three nephews — 
Matteo, Galeazzo, and Bemabb. Matteo was killed (1855) by his 
brothers, who divided the Milanese, Bemabb reigning in Milan 
(1364-86) and Galeazzo in Pavia (1854-78). Galeazzo left a son, 
Gian Galeazzo, who became sole lord of Milan by seizing and im- 
prisoning his unde Bernabb. For on account of this most powerful 
prince see Itaxt. It was under him that the cathedral of Milan 
and the Certosa of Pavia were begun. He was the first duke of 
Milan, having obtained that title from the emperor Wencealaus. 
His sons Giovanni Maria, who reigned at Milan (1402-1412), and 
Filippo Mario, who reigned at Pavia (1402-1447), succeeded him. 
In 1412, on his brother's death, Filippo united the whole duchy 
under his sole rule, and attempted to cany out hia father’s policy 
of aggrandizement, hut without succesa 
Fiuppo was the last male of the Yisconti house. At his death a 
republic was proclaimed, which lasted only three years. In 1460 
the general Francesco Sforza, who had married Filippo’s only child 
Bianca Yisconti, became duke of Milan by right of conquest if by 
any right. Under this duke the canal of the Martesana, which 
connects Milan with the Adda, and the Great Hospital were carried 
out. Francesco was followed by five of the Sforza ramily. His son 
Galeazzo Maria (1466-76) left a son, Gian Galeazzo, a minor, whose 
guardian and uncle Lodovico usuraed the duchy (1479-1600). Lodo- 
vico was captured in 1600 by Louis XII. or France, and MHan 
remained for twelve years under the- French crown. In the pori^ 
settlement which followed the battle of -Bavenna, Massimiliano 
Sforza, aprot^ of the emperor, was restored to the throne of Milan, 
iind held it by the help of the Swiss till 1616, when Frauds 1. 
of France reconquered the Milanese by the ba^e of Mariano, 
and Massimiliano rested the sovereignty for a revenue from France. 
This arrangement did not continue, Charles Y. succeeded the 
■emperor Ifaximilian, and at once disputed the possession of the 
Milanese with Francis. In 1622 the imperialists entered Milan and 
reclaimed Francesco Sforza (son of Lodovico). Francesco died in 
685, and with him ended the honse of Sforza. From this date till 
the war of the Spanish succession (1714) Milan was a dependency of 
the Spanish crown. At the close of that vrax it was handed over 
to Austria ; and under Austria it remained till the Napoleonic 
campaign of 1796. For the results of that campaign, and for the 
history of Italian progress towards independence, in which Milan 
played a prominent part by opening the revolution of 1848, the 
reader is referred to the article Italy. The Lombard campadgu of 
1859, with the battles of Solferino and Magenta, finally mad!e Milan 
A part of the kingdom of Italy. 

Mteraiure. — Pietro Verri, JSoria di UUano; Corlo, Storia di MCtano; Caul^ 
Jlltutratione Grande del Lombardo Veneto; the Milanese chronideis in Mura- 
-tori’a Her. Itah BeriviortS', asmondl, Italian Reptiblieii Ferrari, RivoluzioneS 
ItaJia; Htta, Fdmiglte ealebri, a.«. “ Torriani," “Visconti," “ Sforza," and “Trlvnlzl;" 
Mnretorl, Anncdi d^Italia Eallam, Hittor^of the Middle and MeiMamtm, 

-4rol8., 1881. Bonvlctno da Blva givea.a contemporary, aeconnt of Milan In the 
12th centniy. (H. F. B.) 

MILAZZO, a city of Italy in the province of Messina 
in Sicily, 20^' miles west of Messina, is built on the eastern 
^ore of the Bay of Milazzo, partly on the isthmus of the 
promontory, Capo Milazzo, which divides it from the Bay 
of Olivieri. It consists of an old or upper town protected 
by strong bastioned walls, and a lower or modem town 
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outside of the enceinte. The fine old castle is now nsed 
as a prison. Besides a certain amount of foreign com- 
merce (37 vessels with a burden of 6707 tons entering in 
1881, 93 with 13,496 in 1863), Milazzo carries on a good 
coasting trade (194,366 tons in 1881, 40,138 in 1861), 
and is one of the seats of the tunny-fisheiy. The com- 
munal population increased from 10,493 in 1861 to 13,666 
in 1881, and that of the city was 7427 in 1871. 

Milazzo is the ancient Mylss, a seaport and fortress founded by 
the Zanclseans (Messanians), which gives its name to the battle of 
Myleean plain in which the Mamertines were defeated by Hiero 
in 270 B.o. In 1523 it was the aceue of an unsuccessful conspiracy 
to transfer Sicily to the French. Captured by the Germans in 1718, 
it was besieged by the Spaniards, but relieved by a Neapolitan and 
English force. In July 1860 the defeat of the Neapolitans in the 
vicinity, and the seizure of the fortress, formed almost the crown- 
ing act of Garibaldi’s victorious campaign. The Bay of Milazzo has 
been the scene of the defeat of the Carthaginian navy by Builius 
(260 B.O.), of Pompeius by Octavian's generm Agrippa (86 B.O.), and 
of the French and Messinian galleys by the Pisans (1268). 

MILDEW (explained as “meal-dew” or, witii more 
probability, as “ honey-dew ”) is a popular name; given 
to various minute fungi from their appearance, and -from 
tha sudden, dew-like manner of their occurrence. Like 
many other popular names of plants, it is used to denote 
different species which possess very small botanical 
affinity. The term is applied, not only to speciee be- 
longing to various systematic groups, but also to such 
as follow different modes of life. The com-mildew, 
the hop-mildew, and the vine-mildew axe, for example, 
parasitic upon living plants, and the mildews of damp linen 
and of paper are saprophytes, that is, they subsist on 
matter which is already dead. It is generally possible to 
draw a distinct line between parasitic and saprophytic 
fungi j a species which attacks the living body of its host 
does not grow on dead matter, and vice versa. This is true 
so far as is known of perhaps all the higher fungi except 
Saprolegnia ferax (Gruith.), a paraedte of freshwater 
fishes (especially of the salmon), which also grows freely 
on their dead bodies and on those of^flies, &c. As regards 
mildews in general, the conditions of life and growth are 
mainly suitable nutrition and dampness accompanied by a 
high temperature. The life-history of the same species of 
nuldew frequently covers two or more generations, aud 
these are often passed on hosts of different kinds. Ih 
some cases again the same generation confines its attack 
to the same kind of host, while in others the same genera- 
tion grows on varions hosts. For information regarding 
fungi generally see Fungus, vol. ix. p, 827. 

^e following examples ore of common occnrrence. 

The Com^Mildew [JPiiccinia graminis^ Pers., Order 
Uredinea ^. — This disease of our grain crops and of' many 
other grass plants is very widely distributed, like its. hosts, 
over the earth, and is by far the most important to man; of 
all mUdewB. Its lif e-history is passed in three generatdons 
— ^two of them on the grass plants and one on the harherry.- 
In early spring, the first generation . is found on, the dead 
leaves and l^-sheaths of grass plants (in which the 
disease has hibernated), presenting to the naked eye the 
appearance of thin black streaka When examined with a 
microscope Hiese streaks are seen to consist of a greal> 
number of minute two-celled and thick-walled teleutospores 
^reproductive bodies), each situated at the end of a. stalk 
(see A in fig. 2, voL ix. p. 831), These have hurst, thxou^ 
the epidermis of the plant from their origin, on. threads 
among the tissues beneath. When they have beeni in 
contact with, excessive moistuie for a few hours, each,, of 
the ^ore-ceUs germinates by emitting a fine tube caUsd 'a 
promycelium, on which there are home small roimd thin- 
vraJled qooridia. (reproductive bodies). The sporidia. axe 
easily detached, and carried from place, to pl^ by the 
wind, and on alighting, on, the leaves of. a barbeny plant 
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soon germinate by pushing out a small tube which per- 
forates the epidermis and thus gains access to the interior 
of the leaf, where it branches copiously, and forms a mass 
of thread-like tissue called mycelium. The germ-tubes of 
sporidia are unable to enter the leaves, (fee., of grass plants. 
In from six to ten days this mycelium gives rise to fiask- 
shaped bodies called spermogonia (vol. ix. p. 831, fig. 2 
B, sp), immediately under the surface of the leaf (usually 
the upper one), but breaking through it at the neck of the 
flask, out of which there protrudes a bunch of hairs. 
Within the flasks are formed at the end of stalks many 
exceedingly small oval bodies called spermatia, which escape 
through the neck. The function of Ihese bodies has not yet 
been definitely made out, but that they bear a very strik- 
ing resemblance to the male sexual organa of other fungi 
there can be no doubt. In the same leaves and on the same 
mycelium there arise several days later numerous basin- 
shaped bodies containing erect stalks, bearirg at the apex 
a number of round secidiospores (reproductive bodies) in 
vertical series (voL ix. p. 831, fig. 2 B, a). These con- 
stitute the second generation. On their escape they 
germinate by emitting a tube which, if the host on which 
they fall be a grass plant, enters the leaf through one of 
the stomata in the epidermis, and there by branching forms 
a new mycelium. On this there soon appeai-s, bursting 
through the epidermis, anew generation consisting of round 
or ovi uredospores produced at the end of stalls (voL ix. 
p, 831, fig. 2 C). The uredospores constantly reproduce 
this generation, and in such abundance that the grain crops 
are extensively ravaged by its attack. It is in ^s genera- 
tion that the term rnildew is popularly given to the fimgus. 
Later in autunan on the same mycelium the two-celled 
teleutoapores appear, and these after hibernating renew in 
spring the life-history. This very remarkable cycle of 
generations was first traced by Professor de Bary. 

The Sop-l£ildefW (^SpTmrotTieca Oastagnei, Lev., Order JSrysi- 

f \heB6) is a parasitio disease of the hop, though it is often to be 
ound on many other plants, sn(^ as Poteniilla, Spirma^ JEpildbvwm,, 
balsams, ouenmbers, dand^ons, plantains, &c. The thread-like 
myceUnm appears on the young shoots and leaves of the hop in 
white spots, which gi^nally extend and finally unite. This 
mycelium bears many minute, round concaptacles (peritheoia) which 
with their supporting threads are brown-coloured. 'Within each 
peritheoinin is found a somewhat oval body termed an aacus, con- 
taining eight ascospores (reproductive bodira). 

The Vine-MiMew {JEj'ysipha Tuckeri, Berk., Order ErysijpJiesa) is 
known only in one generation — called the oidium stage. Soon after 
the fiowering of the vine the attack takes place on the young leaves, 
^m which the thin white mycelium spreads r^idly to me older 
leaves and twigs, which it does not appear to afi^t so iignriously. 
The chief damage is done to the grapes while they are in a very 
immatnie condmon. The mycelium which travels over the surface 
sends down at intervals into the tissues short irregular protuber- 
ances called hanstoria, which jrarform for it the functions of foots. 
Above these rise from the myeeHum short stalks bearing each a single 
oval spore at the apex. The disease spreads on the same plant not 
only by the extension of tiie mycelium hut by the scattering and 
germination of the sporea Here no perithecia are known. 

The Paper-MUdew XAsootruJia cJiartarumr, Berk. , Order Mrysiphees) 
0 W 8 on damp paper, and therefore is saprophytic in its mode of 
e. It consists at first of a brandling filamentous mycelium on 
which minute globular spores occur, finally a round, brown peti- 
thacium is formed amon^ the threads wliich appear as radiating 
from it Within the perithecium are numerous Enear asci contain- 
ing each a row of dark elliptic asco^ores, 
fi'ot the ErysipTiess generally see Fungus, voL ix. p. 883. 
MILETirS, an ancient city on the sontbem store of 
the Latmic Gtdf opposite the month of the Mseander. 
Before the Ionic migration it was inhabited by the Caiians 
ii S7& j; Herod, i 146) ; other Authorities caE the 
original people Lelegea, who are always hard to distinguish 
from Carians. The Q-reek settlers from Pylus under 
Helens massacred all the men in the city, and built for 
themselves a new city on the coast. It occupied, a very 
&vourable situation at the mouth of the rich vaUey of 
ihte' and was the natural outlet for the .tiade 
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of southern Phrygia (Hipponax, Fr. 46) j it had four 
harbours, one of considerable size. Its power extended 
inland for some distance up the valley of the Mseander, 
and along the coast to the south, where it founded the city 
of lasus. The trade with the Black Sea, however, was 
the greatest source of wealth to the Ionian cities. Miletus 
like the rest turned its attention chiefly to the north, and 
after a time it succeeded in almost monopolizing the traffic. 
Along the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Black Sea 
coasts it founded more than sixty cities — among them 
Abydus, Cyzicus, Sinope, Dioscurias, Panticapseum, and 
Olbia. All these cities were founded before the middle of 
the 7th century ; and before 500 b.c. Miletus was decidedly 
the greatest Greek city. During the time when the enter- 
prise and energy of the seafaring population, the (Jcivaurat, 
raised Miletus to such power and wealth, nothing is known 
of its intemal history. The analogy of all Greek cities, 
and some casual statements iu later writers, suggest that 
the usual bloody struggles took place between the oligarchy 
and the democracy, and that tyrants sometimes raised 
themselves to supreme power in the city ; but no details 
are known. Miletus was equally distinguished at this early 
time as a seat of literature. The Ionian epic and lyric 
poetry indeed had its home farther north ; philosophy and 
history were more akin to the practical race of Miletus, 
and Thales, Anaximander, AnftviTnRn(w, Hecatseus, all 
belonged to this city. The three Ionian cities of Caria — 
Miletus, Myus, and Priene — spoke a peculiar dialect of 
Iomc.i 

When the Mernmad kings raised Lydia to be a great 
military kingdom, Miletus was their strongest adversary. 
War was carried on for many years, till Alyattes concluded 
a peace with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus ; the Milesians 
aitervmrds seem to have peaceably acknowledged the rule of 
Creesus. On the Persian conquest Miletus passed under a 
new master; it headed the revolt of 600 B.a., and was 
taken by storm after the battle of Lade. Darius treated 
it with peculiar severity, massacred most of the inhabitants, 
transported the rest to Ajnpe at the mouth of the Tigris, 
and gave up the ci-fy to the Carians. Henceforth the 
history of Miletus has no special interest ; it revived indeed 
when the Persians were expelled from the coast in 479 B.a, 
and was a town of commercial importance throughout the 
Gweco-Eoman period, when it shared in the general fortunes 
of the Ionian cities under the rule of Athenians, Persians, 
Macedonians, Pergamenians, and Eomans in succession. 
Its harbours, once protected by Lade and the other 
Traguseean islands, were gradually silted up by the 
Mseander, and Lade is now a hill some nailes from the coast. 
Ephesus took its place as the great Ionian harbour in the 
Hellenistic and Eoman times. It was the seat of a 
Christian bishopric, but its decay was sure, and its site is 
now a marsh. 

See Sebroedar, OomTtu/ni. de Reb. Miles.-, Soldan, Ber. Mites. 
Offinment. ; Rayet, Mil<d et le Qolfe Latmique-, Head, "Eaiiy Eleo- 
trom Coins,” in Mumism. Chrmi., voL xvi 

MILFOED, a seaport, market-town, and contributory 
parliamentary borough (one of the Pembroke district) 
of Pembrokeshire, ^uth Wales, is finely situated on 
the north side of Milford Haven, about 8 miles west- 
north-west of Pembroke. The land-locked estuary of 
Milford Haven stretches about 10 miles inland, with a 

1 The coinage of Milotua during this early period is on important 
subject on account of the -wide commercial connexions of the city. 
The early electrum coinage belongs to the Phennioian or Greeco-Asiatio 
standard, which was introduced from Ph(»nicia and spread over many 
of the Ionian and Thracian cities through the influence of Milesian 
trade. "Very archaic coins of Miletus, Ephesus, Cyme, and Sardis are 
known of this standard, and at a somewhat later date of Chios, Samos, 
Clt^menee, Lampsacus, Abydus, and Cyzicus. The lion is the regular 
Milesian type, often with a star beside or above him. 
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breadth of from 1 to 2 miles. In most places it lias a 
depth of from 15 to 19 fathoms, and, as it is completely- 
sheltered by hills, vessels can ride in it at anchor in all 
kinds of weather. The royal dockyard, founded at 
Milford in 1790, was removed in 1811, and from that time 
trade has been in a languishing condition. The to-wn 
possesses iron--works. The shipping trade is confined 
chiefly to coasting vessels, but -with the completion of new 
docks, capable of receiving vessels of the largest tonnage, 
it is supposed that a considerable trade may be carried on 
■with America. The population of the urban sanitary dis- 
trict in 1871 -was 3252, and in 1881 it was 3813. 

MILFORD, a post-village of the United States, in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, lies 34 miles south'-west 
of Boston, at the junction of the Milford branch of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad with the Hopkinton, Milford, 
and Woonsocket Railroad. It is one of the principal seats 
of the boot manufacture in New England, and also pro- 
duces large quantities of straw goods. The population 
was 9310 in 1880. 

MILICZ, or Muitsoh, of Kremsier, Moravia, was the 
most influential among those preachers and -writers in 
Moravia and Bohemia who during the 14th century paved 
the way for the reforming activity of Hubs and through 
him for that of Luther. He was born about 1326, was 
already in holy orders in 1350, in 1360 was attached to 
the co-urt of the emperor Charles IV., whom he accompanied 
into Germany in that year, and about the same time also 
held a canonry in the cathedral of. Prague along -with the 
dignity of archdeacon. About 1363 he resigned all his 
appointments that he might become a preacher pure 
simple j he addressed scholars in Tja.tin, and (an innovation) 
the laity in their na-tive Czech, or in German, which he 
acquired for the purpose. The success of his labours in 
reclaiming the fallen made itself apparent in the reforma- 
tion of a whole quarter of the city of Prague. As he dwelt 
more and more on ecclesiastical abuses and the corruption 
of the cler^, and viewed them in the light of Scripture, 
the conviction grew in his mind that the “ abomination of 
desolation ” was now seen in the temple of God, and that 
antichrist had come, and in 1367 he went to Rome (where 
Urban Y. was expected from A-vignon) -to expound these 
vie^ra. He affixed to the gate of St Peter’s a placard 
announcing his sermon, but before he could deliver it was 
thrown into prison by -the Inquisition. Urban, however, 
on his arrival ordered his release, whereupon he returned to 
Prague, and from 1369 to 1372 preached daily in the Teyn 
Church there. In the latter year the clergy of the diocese 
complained of him to the paj^ court at Avignon, whither 
he was summoned in Lent 1374, and where he died before 
his case was decided. He was the author of a Lihellm de 
Antichristo, written in prison at Rome, a series of PostUla 
and LecUones Quadragedmales in Latin, and a sinni1fl.r 
series of Postils in Czech. 

MILITARY FRONTIER ^German, MU-Ucirgrenze 
Slavonic, Gmnitsa)^ a narrow stnp of Austrian-Hungarian 
territory stretching along the borders of Turkey, which 
had for centuries a peculiar military organization, and from 
1849 to 1873 constituted a crown-l^d. As a separate 
division of the monarchy it owed its existence -to the 
necessity of maintainiug during the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries a strong line of defence against the invasions of 
the Turks, and may be said to have had its origin with 
the establishment of the captaincy of Zengg by Matthias 
Corvinus and the introduction of Uskoks (fugitives from 
Turkey) into the Warasdin district by the emperor 
Ferdinand L By the close of the 17th century there were 
three frontier generalates ” — Carlstadt, 'WaraBdin, and 
Petrinia (the last also called the Banal). After the defeat 
of the Turkish power by Prince Eugene it -was proposed to 
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abolish the military constitution of the frontier, but the 
change was successfully resisted by the inhabitants of the 
district j on the other hand, a new Slavonian frontier dis- 
trict was established in 1702, and Maria Theresa extended 
the organization to the march-lands of Transylvania (the 
Szekler frontier in 1764, the Wallachian in 1766).^ 

As a reward for the service it rendered the Government 
in the suppression of the Hungarian insurrection in 1848, 
the Military Frontier was erected in 1849 into a crown-land, 
■with a total area of 16,182 square miles, and a population 
of 1,220,503. In 1851 the Transylvanian portion (1177 
square miles) was incorporated -wnth the rest of Transyl- 
vania; and in 1871 effect was given to the imperial decree 
of 186S by which the districts of the Warasdin regiments 
(St George and the Cross) and the towns of Zengg, Belovar, 
Ivani6, &c., were “pro-vinciabzed” or incorporated with 
the Croatian-Slavonian crown-land. In 1872 the Banat 
regiments followed suit; and in 1873 the old military 
organization was abolished in all the rest of the frontier. 
Not till 1881, however, were the Croatian-Slavonian 
march-lands completely merged in the kingdoms to which 
they naturally belonged. 

The social aspect of the military frontier regime is interesting. 
A communal system of laud tenure natural to the old Slavonians 
•was artificially kept in existence. The mark or plot of ground 
assigned to the original family of settlers remained the property of 
the family as such, and could not be portioned out among the several 
membera. In this way the house-community, aU under the rule 
of the same house-father and house-mother (who were not neces- 
sarily man and wife, nor the oldest members of the community), 
and all living within the same paHsade, sometimes came to num- 
ber two or three hundred persons. The “family” dined in a com- 
mon hall, and after dinner discussed and settled matters affecting 
the common weal. Eveiy man possessing real property in the 
country, and capable of bearing arms, was uable to military service 
from his twentieth year. The ho-ose-communities are now begin- 
ning to avail themselves of the permissive partition laws, and 
strangers are free to come and acquire property in land- "Wateh- 
towors -with wooden clappers and the beacons which flashed the 
alarm along the whole frontier in a fe-w hours are still features in 
the landscape. 

MILITARY LAW consists of the statutes, rules of pro- 
cedure, royal warrants, and orders and regulations wMch. 
prescribe and enforce the public obligations of the officers,, 
soldiera, and others made subject to its provisions. Ita 
essential purpose is the maintermnee of di^ipline ; but it 
also includes the administrative government of the military- 
forces of the state, more especially in the matters of enlist- 
ment, service, and billeting. The term “martial law”" 
sometimes applied to it is, as regards modem times at least, 
a misnomer. For martial law as it is now understood 
applies not only to military persons but to tbe civil com- 
munity, and may be described generally as tbe abrogation 
of orchnory law and the substitution for it of military 
force uncontrolled save by what, in the discretion of the 
commanding general, may be considered the necessity of 
the case. 

The military law of England in early times existed, like 
the forces to which it applied, in a period of war only. 

* By 1848 the following had coma to be the division of the Military 
Frontier: — (1) The Cdrlatadt {Carlomtss), Warasdin, and Banal 
O&neralate ; the Licca Begimeoat (headqnaiters at Gospich), the Otto- 
chaz Begiment (Ottochaz), the Ogtilin (Ogulin), the Sluin (Carlstadt), 
the Crops (Belovar), the St George’s (]folovar), the 1st Banal (Glina), 
the 2d (Petrinia). (2) The Slavonian Generalatei the Gradis^ 
Eepment (Neu Gradiska), the Brood Regiment fViiikoveze), the Pater- 
■wtodein (Mitroricz), the Tchaikiat Battalion (Titel), (3) The Banal 
Generate : the German Banat Regiment (Pancsova), -Uie Wallachiau 
B.anat (Kaiansebea), the Illyrian Banat CWeisskirchen). (4) The Tran- 
sylvanian Generalate: The Szekler Regiment No. 14 (Gaik Szereda), 
the Szekler R^ment No. 15 (Keszdi ’Vasarhely), the Wallachian No. 
16 (Orlath), the Wallacluan No. 17 (Naszol). Twelve towns, known 
as “militMy communities,” had communal constitutions not unlike 
those of the free towns of Hungary — Carlopago, Zengg, Petrinia, JKos- 
tainicza, Belovar, IvanilS, Brood, Peterw^ein, Carlowitz, Semlin,. 
Pancsova, and Weisskdrehen. 
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Tilroops were raised for a partdciilar service, and were disr 
:l3anded npon tlie cessation of hostilities. The crown, of its 
-mere prerogative, made laws known as Articles of War, 
for the government and discipline of the troops while thus 
embodied and serving. Except for the punishment of 
desertion, which offence was made a felony by statute in 
the reign of Henry VI., these ordinances or Articles of 
War remained almost the sole authority for the enforce- 
ment of discipline until 1689, when the first Mutiny Act 
was passed and the military forces of the crown were 
brought under the direct control of parliament. Even the 
Parliamentary forces in the time of C&iarles I. and Cromwell 
were governed, not by an Act of the legislature, hut by 
articles of war similar to those issued hy the king and 
authorized by an ordinance of the Lords and Commons, 
axercising in that respect the sovereign prerogative. This 
power of law-making by prerogative was, however, held to 
be apphcahle during a state of actual war only, and 
-■attempts to exercise it in time of peace were ineffectual. 
iSubject to this limitation it existed for considerably more 
-than a century after the passing of the first Mutiny Act. 
From 1689 to 1803, although in peace time the Mutiny 
Act was occasionally suffered to expire, a statutory power 
was given to the crown to make Articles of War to operate 
in the colonies and elsewhere beyond the seas in the same 
manner as those made by prerogative operated in time of 
war. In 1715, in consequence of the rebellion, this power 
wms created in respect of the forces in the kingdom. But 
these enactments were apart from and in no respect affected 
the principle acknowledged all this time that the crown of 
its mere prerogative could make laws for the government 
■of the armjr in foreign countries in time of war. The 
Mutiay Act of 1803 effected a great constitutional change 
in this respect: the power of the crown to make any 
Articles of War became altogether statutory, and the pre- 
rogative merged in the Ant of Parliament. So matters 
TBipained till the year 1879, when the last Mutiny Act 
was passed and the last Articles of War were promnl^ted. 
The Mutiny Act legislated for offences in respect of which 
death or penal servitude could be awarded, and the 
Articles of War, while repeating, those provisions of the 
Act, constituted the direct authority for dealing with 
offences for which imprisonment was the maximum punish- 
ment as well as with many matters relating to trial and 
procedure. The Act and the Articles were found not to 
harmonize in all respects. Their general arrangement was 
faulty, and their language sometimes obscure. In 1869 a 
royal commission recommended that both should be recast 
in a simple and intelligible shape. In 1878 a committee 
of the House of Commons endorsed this view and made 
certain recommendations as to the way in which, the task, 
should be performed. In 1879 the Government submitted 
to parliament and passed into law a measure consolidating 
in one Act both the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War, 
and amending their provisions in certain important respects. 
Tto measure was called the “Army Discipline and 
Kegulation Act, 1879.” After one or two years’ experience 
of its w‘ork^ it also was fbnnd capable of improvement, 
and was in its turn superseded by the Army Act, 1881, 
which now foraas the foundation and the main portion. 
of the military law of England, It contains a proviso 
saving the ri^t of the oro'wn to make Articles of War, 
but in such a- martuer as. to render the. power in effect 
a nullily ; for it einacts that'no crime made punishable by 
the Act shall he other-vrise punishahle by such Article.. 
As the punishment of every conceiTOble offence is provided 
for by the Act, any Articles made thereunder can be no 
more than an empty formality having no practical effect. 

tha-history of English military law hp to 1879 may 
be divided into three periods, each having a distinct con- 
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stitutional aspect ; — (1) that prior to 1689, when the army, 
beiiig regarded as so many personal . retainers of the 
sovereign rather than servants of the state, was mainly 
governed by the will of the sovereign ; (2) that between 
1689 and 1803, when the army, being recognized as a per- 
manent force, was governed within the realm by statute 
and without it by the prerogative of the crown ; and (3) 
that from 1803 to 1879, when it was governed either 
directly by statute or by the sovereign under an authority 
derived from and defined and limited by statute. Although 
in 1879 the power of makiug Articles of War became in 
effect altogether inoperative, the sovereign was empowered 
to make rules of procedure, having the force of law, which 
regulate the administration of the Act in many matters 
formerly dealt with by the Articles of War. These rules, 
however, mnst not he inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Army Act itself, and must be laid before parliament 
immediately after they are made. Thus in 1879 the 
government and discipline of the army became for tbe first 
time completely subject either to the direct action or the 
close supervision of parliament. 

A further notable change took place at the same time. 
The Mutiny Act had been brought into force on each 
occasion for one year only, in compliance with the con- 
stitutional theory that the maintenance of a standing army 
in time of peace, unless with the consent of parliament, is 
against law. Each session therefore the text of the Act 
had to be passed through both Houses clause by clause and 
line by line. The Army Act, on the other hand, is a fixed' 
permanent code. But constitutional traditions are fully 
respected by the insertion in it of a section providing that 
it shall come into force only hy virtue of an annual Act of 
Parliament. This annual Act recites the illegality of a 
standing army in time of peace unless with the consent of 
parliament, and the necessity nevertheless of maintaining a 
certain number of land forces (exclusive of those serving- 
in India) and a body of royal marine forces on shore, and 
of keeping them in exact discipline, and it brings into force 
the Army Act for one year. 

Military law is thus chiefly to he found in the Army Act 
and the rules of procedure me^e thereunder, the Militia Act, 
1882, the Reserve Forces Act, 1882, and the Volunteer 
Act, 1863, together with certain Acts relating to the 
yeomanry, and various royal warrants and regulations. 
The Army Act itself is, however, the chief authority. 
Although the complaint has been sometimes made, and not 
I without a certain amount of reason, that it does not accom- 
plish much that it might in point of brevity, simplicity, 
and clearness of expression, it is a very comprehensive 
piece of legislation, and shows some distinct improvements 
upon the old Mutiny Acts and Articles of War. 

The persons subject to military law are the ofl&cers on 
the active list and the soldiers of the regular forces (includ- 
ing the royal marines), the permanent staff of the auxiliary 
(i.e., the militia, volunteer, and yeomanry) forces, and the 
officers of the militia. The above persons are amenable to 
its provisions at all times except while embarked on board 
& commissioned ship of the royal navy, when they become 
subject to the Haval Discipline Act and certain orders in 
council made under its authority. Those who are subj eot to 
military law in certain circumstances only are — officers and 
men while serving in a force raised out of the United 
Kingdom and commanded by an officer of the regular 
finrces ; pensioners when employed in . military service 
under the command of a regular officer ; the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men of the mUitia, during training, 
when attached to the regulars or when permanently 
embodied; the officers of the yeomanry and the volunteers 
when in command of or attached to a body of men subject, 
to military law, or when their corps is on actual military 
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service, or when ordered on duty with their own consent ; 
the men of the yeomanry when they or their corps are being 
trained, when they are attached to or acting with the 
regular forces, when their corps is on actual military service, 
or when serving in aid of the civil power ; the men of the 
volunteers when they are being trained with or are attached 
to any body of troops, or when their corps is on actual 
military service; the men of the army reserve and the 
militia reserve when called out for training or on duty in 
aid of the civil power ; any person who in an official 
capacity equivalent to that of an officer accompanies a 
body of troops on active service bjyond the seas; any 
person accompanying a force on active service holding a 
pass from the genered entitling him to he treated on the 
footing of an officer. In this last category would of course 
be included newspaper correspondents, also sutlers and 
followers. In one or two cases persons are subjected 
to military law to a limited extent and in respect only of 
certain offences. Thus a militiaman even when not out 
for training or not embodied is liable to a military trial 
and punishment for fraudulent enlistment or Tinfl,Tnng a 
false answer on attestation. In the same manner an army 
reserve man may be tried and punished by court martial 
for neglect to appear at the place where he is bound 
periodically to report himself, or for insubordination to his 
superiors on these occasions, or for any fraud in connexion 
with the receipt of his pay. A man of the army reserve 
■or the militia reserve 1ms the legal status of and in fact 
becomes a regular soldier when c^ed out on occasions of 
national danger or emergency imder the sovereign’s pro- 
clamation. 

When a person subject to military law commits an 
offence he is taken into militaiy custody, which means 
either arrest in his own quarters or conffnement. He 
must without unnecessary delay be brought before his 
commanding officer, who upon investigating the case may 
dismiss the charge if in his discretion he tbinkfl it ought 
not to be proceeded with, or may take steps to bring the 
offender before a court martial. Where the offender is not 
an officer he may dispose of the case summarily, the limit 
of his power in this respect being seven days’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, fines not exceeding 10s. for 
•drunkenness, certain deductions from pay, confinement to 
barracks for twenty-eight days, this involving severe extra 
drUla, deprivations, and other minor punishments. Where 
the offence is absence without leave for a period exceeding 
seven days, the commanding officer may award a day’s 
imprisonment in respect of each day of such absence up 
to twenty-one. It is only in the case of the imprisonment 
exceeding seven days that the evidence before the com- 
manding officer is taken on oath, and then only in the 
event of the accused so desiring it. The commanding 
officer is enjoined by regulation not to punish summarily 
the more serious kind of offences, but his legal jurisdiction 
in this respect is without limit as regards any soldier 
brought before him, and’ when he has dealt summarily 
with a case the accused is free from any other liability in 
respect of the offence thus disposed of. In any instance 
where the commanding officer has summarily awarded 
imprisonment, fine, or deduction from pay, llie accused 
may claim a district court martial instep of submitting 
to the award. 

Ordinary courts martial are of three kinds, viz.: — (1) a 
regimental court martial, usually convened and confirmed 
by the commanding officer of the regiment or detachment, 
presided over by an officer hot under the rank of captain, 
composed of at least three officers of the regiment or 
detachment with not less than one year’s service, and 
living a maximum power of punishment of forty-two days’ 
imprisonment with hard labour; (2) a district court 
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mart^ usually convened by the general of the district, 
consisting in the United Engdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar of not less than five and elsewhere of not less 
than three officers, each with two years’ service or more, 
and ^ving a maximnm power of punishment of two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour ; (3) a general court mar tifll, 
the only tribunal having authority to try a commissioned 
officer, and with a power of punishment extending to death 
or penal servitude, for offences for which these penalties 
are authorized by statute; it consists of not less than 
nine officers in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar and of five elsewhere, each of whom must have 
over -^ee years’ service, five being not under the rank of 
captain.^ There is another kind of tribunal incidental to 
service in the field, or where, in the case of an offence 
against the person or property of an inhabitant, an ordinary 
court martM cannot he held, namely, a field general court 
martial. This court may consist of three officers only, and 
it has the power of seuteuciug to death. Another kind of 
court, call^ a summary court martial, may be held where 
au offence has been committed upon active service and an 
ordinary court cannot be conveniently assembled. In the 
event of tbree officers not being available it may consist of 
two. "When thus constituted it can award only a “summary 
punishment” or imprisonment; where it consists of three 
officers, however, it can sentence to death. In the case of 
a field general or a summary court martial many forms 
and precautions prescribed in the case of ordinary courts 
are not necessarily observed, the whole proceeding being 
from the necessity of the case a somewhat rough and ready 
means of dealing promptly with crime. 

The Army Act prescribes the maximum puniahment which may 
be inflicted in respect of each offence. That of death is iuourred 
by various acts of treachery or coAvardice before the euemy, or by 
when on active service iutenering with or impeding authority, leav- 
ing without orders a guard or post, or when sentry sleeping or being 
drimk on. a post, plundering or committing an offence against the 
person or nroperty of an inhabitant, intentionally causing falsa 
alarms, or deserting. Whether upon active service or not, a soldier 
also becomes liable to the punishment of death who mutinies or in- 
cites to or joins in or oonuives at a mutiny, who uses or offers violence 
to or defiantly disobeys the laA^iil command of his superior officer 
when in the execution of his office. Penal servitude is the maximam 
punishment for various acts and irregularities upon active service 
not distinctly of a treacherous or ■wiTfuUy injimous character, for 
using or offering violence or insubordinate language to a superior, or 
disobeying a lawfnl command when upon active service. The same 
punishment is applicable when not upon active service to a second 
offence of desertion or fraudulent enlistment (i.6., enlistment by 
one who already belongs to tbe service), certain embezzlements of 
public pToi>erty, wilfully releasing without authority a prisoner or 
wilfully permitting a pnaoner to escape, enlisting when previously 
discharged from the service with disgrace without disclosing the 
circumstances of such discharge, or any other offence which by the 
ordinary criminal law of England is punishable with penal ser- 
Aritude. Imprisonment with hard labour for two years is the 
maximum punishment for minor forms and degrees of those offences 
which if committed upon active service woiild involve death or 

£ >nal servitude, such as using or offering violence or insubordinate 
nguage to a superior or disobeying a lawful comnaand, and for the 
following offences: — resisting an escort, breaking out of barracks, 
neglect of orders, a first offence of desertion or attempted desertion 
or adding or conniving at desertion, or of fraudulent enlistment, 
absence without leave, failure to appear at parade, going beyond 
prescribed bounds, absence from school, malingering or produc- 
ing disease or infirmity, maiming Avith intent to render a soldier- 
unfit for service, an act of a fraudulent nature, disgraceful con- 
duct of a cruel, indecent, or unnatural kind, drunkenness, leleasinga 
prisoner wiAout proper authority or allowing him to escape, being 
concerned in the unreasonable detention of a person awaiting trial, 
escaping or attempting to escape from laAvful custody, conniving at 
exorbitant exactions, making away Avith, losing by neglect, or wilfiiny 
injuring military clothing or equipments, ill-treatmg a horse used, 
in the service, making false or fraudulent representations in publie- 
documents, making a wilfully false accusation against an officer dr 
soldier, making a raise confession of deser tion or frandolent enlist- 
ment, or a false statement in respect of the prolongation of furlough, 
misconduct as a Avitness before a court martial or contempt of such. 

I court, giving false evidence on oath, any off ence sp ecified m relation- 

XVX — 38 
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to billeting or tlie impresament of carrit^ea, making a false answer 
to a question put upon attestation, being concerned in unlawful 
enlistment, using traitorous or disloyd words regoi’ding the 
sovereign, disclosing any circumstance relating to the numbers, 
position, movements, or other circumstances of any part of her 
majesty’s forces so as to produce effects injurious to her majesty’s 
service, fighting or being concerned in or conniving at a duel, 
attempting suicide, obstructing the civil authoiities in the apprehen- 
sion of any officer or soldier accused of an offence, any conduct, 
disorder, or neglect to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline, any offence which if committed in England would bo punish- 
aUe hr the law of EuglancL There is another offence wliich can be 
committed by officers only, namely, “ scandalous conduct unbecom- 
ing the character of an officer and a gentleman.” It necesaitates 
cashiering, a punishment which in the case of an officer may be 
awarded as an alternative to imprisonment in several other instances. 
There is also an offence peculiar to officers and non-commissioned 
officers, that of striking or ill-treating a soldier or unlawfully 
detaining Ms pay. A sentence of cashiering as diatingiijahed from 
that of msmissal in the case of an officer involves an incapacity to 
serve the crown again. An officer may be also sentenced to forfeitm-e 
of seniority of rank and to reprimand or severe reprimand. A 
non-commissioned officer may be sentenced to be reduced to a lower 
grade or to the ranks, and where sentenced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment is deemed to be reduced to the ranka The com- 
mander-iii-chief at home or the commandar-in-ehief in India or in 
either of the presidencies may also cause anon-commissioned officer 
to be reduced to a lower grade or to the ranks. An acting non- 
commissioned officer may be ordered by bis commanding officer for 
am offence or for inefficiency or otherwise to revert to his jier- 
manent grade, — in other words, to forfeit his acting rank. 

It will have been observed that peinons subject to milita^ law 
are liable to be tried by court martial for offences which if com- 
mitted in England would be punishable by the ordinary law, and to 
suffer either the punishment prescribed by the ordinary criminal 
law or that authorised for soldiers who commit offences to the 
prejudice of good order and military^ discipline. The effect of the 
latter alternative is that for many minor offences for which a civilian 
is liable to a short term of imprisonment, or perhaps only to a fine, 
a soldier may be awarded two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
A pourt martial, however, cannot take cognizance of the crimes of 
treason, murder, manslaughter, treason-felony, or rape if committed 
in the Unit^ Bungdom. If one of these offences be committed in 
any place within her majesty's dominions other than the United 
Eingdom or Gibraltar, a aourt martial can deal with it only if it he 
committed on active service or in a place more than 100 miles from 
a civil court having jmlsdiction to try the offence. ‘With regard to 
all civil offences the military law, it is to be understood, is subor- 
dinate to the ordinary law, and a civilian aggrieved by a soldier 
in respect of a criminal offence against his property or person 
does not forfeit his right to prosecute the soldier aa if he were a 
civilian. 

The crimes for which soldiers are most usually tried are desertion, 
absence without leave, loss of necessaries, violence or insubordina- 
tion to superiors, drunkenness, and various forms of conduct to the 
prejudice of discipline. The punishments are generally speaking 
gained as much with regard to the character and antecedents of 
tha prisoner as to the particular offence. For a first offence of an 
ordin^ kind a district court martial would give as a rule fifty-six 
days’, imprisonment with, hard labour, fox a second or graver crime 
eighty-four, days. There are not many instances in which the 
period of-imprisonment exceeds six months. Oorporol puniehinent, 
which had oeen, practically limited to . offences committed upon 
active service, and in 1879 to crimes, punishable with 'death, was 
finally abolished in 1881, and a summary punishment substituted. 
This summary punishment includes the uahility for a term of three 
months to be kept in iron- fetters and handcuffs, and while so kept 
to be attached to a fixed object so that the offender may remain in 
a fixed position for a period not exceeding two hours in the day for 
not more than three out of any four oonaecutive days and for not 
mere than twenty-one days in the aggregate. The offender may 
also be subjected to , the like labour and restraint, and may be dealt 
with in the same manner as if sentenced to hard-labour imprison- 
ment But these summai'y punishments are to be inflicted so as 
not to , cause injury to health or leave a permanent mark on the 
offender.^ The first instances in which this kind of punishnient 
waA, infliotoi occurred ' during the campaign of 1882 in Egypt 
Estimated by the resulta, the abolitian of flogging does not appear 
to have injuriously 'affected discipline, the conduct of the troops in 
Ecypt having been exceptionally good. The praotice of miu’kmg a 
soldier with the letteis “1) ” (aeseiier) or “BC” (had character), 
in order to prevent his re-enlistment, was abolished about a dozen 
years ago in deference to public opinion, which erroneously adopted 
ihe idea that the "marking” wae effected by red-hot irons or in 
tome other manner involving torture. Milit^y men for the most 
Jari: T^refc its abolition, and maintain that if the practice were still 
n force the army would not be tainted by the presence of many had 
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characters who find means of eluding the vigilance of the authorities 
and enlisting after previous discharge. 

The course of procedure iu military tiials is as followa When a 
soldier is remanded by his commanding officer for ti-ial by a district 
or general court martial, a copy of the charge, together with the 
statements of the witnesses for the prosecution (called the sum- 
mary of evidence), is furoished to him, and he is given proper oppor- 
tunity of preparing his defence, of commuuicatiug with his witnesses 
or legal adviser, and of proctming the attendance of his witnesses. 
Further, if he desires it, a list of the officers appointed to form the 
court shall bo given him. Any officer is disqualified to sit as ft 
member who has convened the com't, who is the proseciitor or a 
witness for the prosecution, who has made the preliminary inqury 
into the facts, who is the prisoner’s commanding officer, or who has 
a peiBonal interest in the case. The prisoner may also object to 
any officer on the ground of bias or prejudice similarly ns a civilian 
might cliallonge a juror. Except as regards the delay caused by 
the writing out of the evidence, the procedure at a court martial 
is very much the same as that at an ordinary criminal trial,— the 
examination and cross-examination of the witnesses, addresses of tho 
prosecutor and prisoner, and the rules governing the admission or 
rejection of evidence being nearly identical. At a general court 
martial, and sometimes at a district court, a judge advocate repre- 
senting the judge advocate general officiates, his functions being very 
much those of a legal assessor to the com't. He advises npon all points 
of law, and sums up the evidence jnst as a judge charges a jury. 
When the prisoner pleads guilty the court finds a verdict accord- 
ingly, reads the summary of evidence, hears any statement in 
mitigation of punishment, and takes evidence as to chai-acter before 
proceeding to pass sentence. The sentence is that of the majority 
of the court, except where death is awarded, when two-thirds of the 
members in the case of a general court martial and the whole in 
that of a field general court martial must concur. When an acquittal 
upon all the charges takes place the verdict is announced in open 
court, and the prmoner is rMeased without any further proceeding. 
When the finding is "guilty,” evidence as to character is taken, 
and the court deliberates in private upon the sentence, but the 
result is not made known untu the proceedings ore eonfinned and 
promulgated. No conviction or sentence has any effect until it is 
thus confirmed by the proper authority. The confirming authority 
in the case of a regimental court is the commanding officer, in that 
of a district court martial the general officer commendii^ the 
district, and in that of a generm com’t, if held in the United 
Kingdom her majesty, and if abroadin most oases tbe general officer 
commanding. Tne confirming authority may order the reasaonibling 
j of the court in order that any question or irregularity may be rovised 
and corrected, but not for the purpose of increasing a sentence. He 
may, however, of his own discretion, and without further reference 
to the court, refuse confirmation to the whole or any portion of the 
finding or sentence, and he may mitigate, commute, or entirely 
remit the punishment. In the case of a general court martial 
the proceedings are sent to the judge advocate general, who submits 
to the queen ms opinion os to tho legality of the tiiol and sentence. 
If they are legal m all respects he sends the proceedings to the 
commander-in-chiof, upon whom rests the duty of advising the queen 
regarding the exercise of clemency. In addition to confirmntion, 
however, every general or district court martial held out of India 
has another ordeal to go through. It is reviewed and examined in 
the office of tho judge advocate general, and any illegality that may 
he disclosed is corrected and the prisoner is relieved of tho con- 
sequences. To a certain extent a protection against ille^lity also 
existe in the cose of regimental courts martial. A monthly return 
of those held iu each regiment is laid before the general command- 
ing the district or brigade, by whom any question that might appear 
tohim doubtful would be referred to the adjutant general or the 
judge advocate general for decision. It is to bo noted, however, that 
the judge advocate general, although fulfilling duties which are in 
their nature judicial, is only an ad-nser. He is not actually a judge 
in -an executive sense, and hna no authority directly to interfere with 
or correct an illegal conviction. In many coses the law thus pro- 
vides no remedy tbr an officer or soldier who may have been wi’ouged 
by the finding or sentence of a court mai-tial, — for instance, 
through a verdiot not justified by the evidence or through a non- 
observance of tho lules and practice presciibed for these tribunals. 
A person who has suffered injustice may appeal to the Queen’s Bench 
division of the high court or justice. But, speaking generally, that 
tribunal would not interfere with a court maitiS exercising its 
‘utisdiction, within the law as regards the piisoner, the crime, and 
he sentence, tn most eases, therefore, the virtual protector of an 
accused person against illegality is the judge advocate general, 
who personally advises the queen and the militni'y authorities tlmt 
the law shall be complied with. As a privy councillor and member 
of the House of Commons that officer is responsible both to the 
quean and to parliament for the right and due administration of 
military law j and, notwithstanding his w'ont of direct executive 
authority, it is not to be contemplated that any military officer 
would hesitate to act upon advice given by him with reference to a 
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legal question connected "witu a court mai'tial. The department of 
the judge advocate general consists of the judge advocate general, 
who is a lawyer, a privy councillor, and a member of parliament, 
of a permanent deputy judge advocate general who is also a lawj-er, 
and of three military officers as deputy judge advocates having 
special experience in the working of military law. 

The Army Act applies to European officera and soldiers serving in 
India iu the same manner as to the re-st of the army, but natives 
of India are governed by their own Articles of War, and in the case 
of civil offences they are dealt with according to the provisions of 
the Indian penal code, The department of the judge advocate 
general in India is distinct from and independent of that of the 
judge advocate general of the army, and comds martial held in that 
country are not subject to the supervision of a j)rofessional lawyer. 
Certain prominent irregulaiities led to the appointment of a 
barrister as judge advocate general in India in 1869, hut after a few 
years that appointment again became filled by a militaiy officer. 
The staff of the department is, however, far more numerous in India 
than elsewhere. There are judge advocates general for each of 
the presidencies, and a deputy judge advocate at each of the more 
important military centres. 

Statistics of Crime in the Army . — Commissioned officers are 
rarely subjected to ^al by court martial. Where an officer com- 
mits himself in a military sense, and his misconduct is too serious 
to be passed over merely with a mark of official displeasure, he is 
usually given and seldom fails to accept the alternative of resigning 
his commission. In some instances the crown is advised to exercise 
its prerogative and remove him from the army on the ground that 
her majesty has no further occasion for his services. In no circnm- 
stonees can an officer or soldier claim a court martial as a right 
In the result, the annual number of trials of officei’S does not average 
more than four of late years. Among the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the anny, however, the trials and summoiy punish- 
ments by commanding officers are exceedingly numerous, as will 
presently he seen. In India this observation hardly holds good, for 
in that county desertion is physically almost impossible except at 
the two or three seaports where troops are stationed. Absence 
without leave is for a similar reason of rare occurrence, while the 
fact of the ti'oops living iu their o\vii cantonments, and being free 
from many temptations of life existing in the large towns and garri- 
sons at home, places them ontaide the infinence of certain prevalent 
causes of crime. For this reason mainly the proportion of courts 
martial held in 1881 was 107 per 1000 men at home as compared 
with 76 abroad. Similarly the proportion of minor punishments 
per 1000 was 1449 at home to 1042 abroad. It is afeo generally 
found that men engaged upon active service in the field commit 
less crime than those serving in ordinary circuinstancea But the 
general criminal statistics of the army for 1881 show a formidable 
amount of crime and punishment, tTpon an average strength of 
181,186 non-commissioned officers and men there were 16,623 courts 
martial, of which 179 were general, 8649 district and 7796 regi- 
mental courts. There were also 224, 681 minor punishments by com- 
manding officera, including 44,108 fines for drunkenness. These 
figures geuerally show au increase of crime os compared with the 
two years immediately preceding, hut these two exhimtod a deei-ease 
upon previona years. Of the offences triad by conrt martial in 
1881 the following were the principal mutiny 7, desertion 1697, 
offences in relation to enlistment (fraudulently enlisting whde 
already belonging to the service or making false answers upon 
attestation) 1190, violence to and disobedience of superiors 1650, 
minor insubordination and neglect of orders 1472, quitting or sleep- 
ing on post 681, drunkenness on duty 2661, drunkenness (tried by 
court martial when the offence has been committed on a fifth 
occasion witliin twelve months) 2147, disgraceful conduct of various 
kinds 660, absence without leave not amounting to desertion 3298, 
making away with or losing by neglect equipment or necessaries 
8768, and miscellaneous offences chielly of an ordinary criminal 
character or to the prejudice of discipline 4181. Upon the 16,528 
trials idiere were 349 findings of acquittal Eegarding the punish- 
ments awarded, it appears that no soldier was sentenced to death 
duriug the year, and the other awards were as follows : — ^penal 
servitude 104, imprisonment with or without hard labonr (almost 
invariably the former) 12,125, discharge with ignominy without 
other punishment 42, stoppages of pay without other punishment 
65, flogging (before the abolition of that punishment by the Act of 
1881) 16, and the new summaiw punishment (authorized as a sub- 
stitute for flogging) 3. Of the non-commissioned officers 3228 
were punished by reductiou to a lo wer ernde or to the ranks, while 
691 more suffered imprisonment in addition to loss of grade, the 
foimer number being in the propoilion of about 12 and the latter 
of 2 per cent to strength. Of the men tiled 306 were pai-doned. 

Military Law of othc^ Cbiinfrics.— The administration of military 
law in otlier countries having large armies harmonizes in many 
important respects with that of England. In some indeed it is a 
question whether their systems are not superior and in advance. 
They hive a considerable body of “auditors” or military lawyers 
■who expound the law and do much to secure a uniform and exact 


administration of justice. Thus in Austria there are about five 
hundred of these auditors, one being attached to each regiment. In 
the same country there are also courts of appeal from the courts of 
first instance, these latter consisting of eight persons including the 
auditor, iniere the prisoner is a non-commissioned officer or a 
jirivate, that rank is represented on the court. Here also the 
confirmation of superior authority is required. In the German 
army there are general and remmental courts. An auditor who 
is a lawyer is attached to each division, and it is his duty to 
expouud the law, collect the e-vidence, and read it to the court 
hi the presence of the prisoner, who is asked if he has any thing to 
say. The court consists of eleven members, of whom upon the trial 
of a private soldier or non-commissioned officer three are of the 
rank of the accused. The power of commanding officers in regard 
to disciplinary punishments is greater than in the British army, 
especially in relation to officers, who may be placed in arrest for 
fourteen days. Tlie non-commissioned officers and privates are liable 
to extra guards, drills, fatigues, and different degrees of arrest, some 
of a very severe character. Dismissal from the ai-my, which is re- 
garded as a most severe punishment, involving cml disgrace, is 
often awai-ded. In Russia there are three kinds of military courts — 
namely, the regimental court martial, the tribunals of military 
districts, and the supreme tribunal at St Petersburg. They are 
permanent courts, are attended by legal persons, and in certain 
mstancea have jurisdiction over the civfr population as well as the 
aimy. There is a judge advocate general at St Petersburg, where 
the supreme tribunal consists of general officers and high war-office 
functionaries who have studied militai’y law or possess a large 
e:merience of its working. In Italy there are permanent military 
tribunals for the trial of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
while special tribunals are appointed to try officers. The court is 
the absolute judge of the facts, hut regardiim legal errors or 
irregularities an appeal lies to the supreme war tribunm, which con- 
sists of four civilian judges and three general officers. The French 
code corresponds in many respects with those of the other great 
Continental armies, but it tends rather to give individual officers 
large powers of imprisonment graduated according to their rank. 
The chief distinctive feature of 'the French system is the institution 
of regiments of discipline for refractory characters. When the 
general officer’s power of imprisonment (two months) is exhausted 
the offender may be sent before a court of discipline and by them 
drafted into a and eases of habitual miscon- 

duct are thus dealt with, the man being struck off the strength of 
his original corps and transferred to one in Algeria. The mflitaiy 
law of the United States is founded upon and proceeds much upon 
the same lines as that of England. (J. 0. O’D. ) 

MILITABT TACTICS. See War. 

MILITIA The militia of the United Kingdom 
consists of a number of oflScers and men maintained for 
the purpose of augmenting the military strength of the 
country in case of imminent national danger or great 
emergency. In such a contingency the ■whole or any part 
of the mili tia, is liable, by proclamation of the sovereign, 
to be embodied, — that is to say, placed on active military 
ser'vice ■within the confines of the United Kingdom. The 
occasion for issuing the proclamation must he first com- 
municated by message to parliament if it be then in session; 
if it he not sitting, parliament must he called together 
within ten days. For the purpose of keeping the force in 
a condition of military efilciency, the officers and men are 
subjected to one preliminary training for a period not 
exceeding six (usually about two) months, and further to 
an annual training not exceeding fifty-sis (usually twenty- 
eight) days. The force is composed of corps of artillery, 
engineers, and infantry. Infantry militiamen are formed 
into hatt^ons constituting part of the territorial regiment 
of the locality of which the regular forces are the senior 
battalions. The officers and men when called out are liable 
to duty with the regulars and in all respects as regular 
soldiers ■within the United Kingdom. Of late years the- 
men have been raised exclusively by voluntiry enlistment, 
but where a sufficient number for any county or place is not 
thus raised a ballot may be resorted to in order to completo 
the quota fixed by the queen in council for that county or 
place. Each man is enlisted as a militiaman for the county, 
to serve in the territorial regiment or corps of iihe district. 
The period of engagement is not to exceed six years, hut 
during the last of these years a militiaman may be re- 
engaged for a further period also not exceeding six years^ 
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Men -wIlo illegally absent themselves are liable, in addition 
to punishment for the ofience, to make up for the time of 
their absence by a corresponding extension of their service. 
The oflBcers are appointed and promoted by the crown, but 
first appointments are given to persons recommend^ by 
the lord lieutenant of the county who may be approved 
as fulfilling the prescribed conditions in respect of age, 
physical fitness, and educational qualifications. Since 1877 
the officers have been permanentiy subject to military law. 
The general body of the non-commissioned officers and men 
are so subject oidy when called out for tradniug or embodi- 
ment. At other periods they have simply the legal status 
of civilians, except as regards a liability to trial and 
punishment for ofiences in connexion with enlistment or 
for military ofiences committed while called out. Each 
militia regiment has a permanent stafi, consisting of an 
adjutant and a small body of non-commissioned officers and 
drummers, to conduct the recruiting drills and ordinary 
business of the corps; and the members of this permanent 
staff are always subject to military law. They mostly 
consist of non-commissioned officers who belong to or 
have served in the regulax portion of the territorial 
xegiment. Many of the militia corps have their head- 
quarters at the brigade depot or local establishmant of the 
temtonal regiment, and all are under the general supervision 
of the (regular) colonel commanding the brigade depot. 
The area of service does not extend beyond the TTnited 
Kingdom; but those who voluntarily offer to serve in the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, Malta, or Gibraltar may 
be employed therdn. The uniform of the officers and men 
of the militia is precisely the same as that of the regular 
•corps with which they are associated, or rather of which 
they form part, except that in addition to the regimental 
t^ifi tinguiabiug mark they bear the letter “M” upon riieir 
-appointments, to denote that they belong to the militia 
portion of the corps. 

As above stated, the ranks of the militia are usually 
filled by voluntary enlistment; but by a statute which, 
fihou^ temporarily suspended, can be put in force provi- 
rions are made for fiUing up any deficiency in the allotted 
quota in any county, city, or riding by ballot of the male 
inhabitants if withhi certain limits of age. The enactment 
provides as follows ; — 

The seerataty of state is to declare the numher of militiamen re- 
qnirad, whereupon the lord lieutenant is to cause meetings to be 
.field of the lieutenancy for each aubdi vision. To these meetogs the 
householders of each parish are to send in lists of all male persons 
fietwastt the ages of eighteen and thirty dwelling in their respective 
fio^s, Sefpre the ballot, however, the pariah may aupply volun- 
tews to fill up the quota, evory volunteer so provided and approved 
■countinff as ji he were, a balloted person. If a deficiency still 
musts, me persons on the lists shall be balloted for, and double the 
number of those required to supply ihe deficiency shall be drawn 
out Any. pei’son whose name is so drawn may claim exemption or . 
object; and the deputy lieutenants settle the question of his liability 
to serre. From the corrected list those who are of the requisite 
physique (the height is 5 feet 2) are enrolled in the order in which 
their names are numbered until the quota is completed. If the list 
ianot staffieient to fill the quota, another ballot in ihe same manner 
is to be taken. Any balloted man becoming liable to serve may, 
however, provide a substitute who has the requisite physical quahfi- 
cations, and is not himself liable to serve. | 

. Within the general body of the miHtia is contained 
another having an additioiial and important obligation in 
the matter of aefrioe. It is called riie “militia reserve,” 
and is formed of men who voluntarily undertake, a liabili^ 
fco join the regular, forces and serve in any place to which 
they may be ordered in case of the prodamation of a state 
jf imminent national danger or great emergency: In this 
■espeet they are in ffict upon the same footing as the army 
’eeeiwe, and on the occasion of the mobilizatioii of 1878 
acre than 20,000 of these men became part of the regular 
my. The present strength of the miHtia reserve is a 


Httle under 29,000 men, and judging by past experience it 
may be computed that about 26,000 could be at once 
added to the ranks of an army in the field in the event of 
national danger or emergency. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that every man thus added to the regulars would be 
taken away from the effective strength of Sie miHtia. 

There is no statutory provision for the number of men 
to be maintained, that number being what from time to 
time may be voted by parliament. The latest information 
available respecting ^e actual condition of the militia of 
Gr^it Britain relates to the year 1881, and that of Ireland 
to 1880, the militia of the latter country for obvious 
political reasons not having been called out for training in 
1881 or 1882. Taking the militia of the United Kingdom 
in 1881, we find that the establishment provided for was 
139,601, of whom 18,618 were artillery, 1317 engineers, 
and 119,666 infantry. Divided into ranks, this establish- 
ment was made up of 3534 sergeants and 1260 drummers of 
the permanent staff, and of the general body 3909 officer^ 
2620 sergeants, 6040 corporals, and 123,238 privates. 
The number actually enrolled was 127,868 of all ranks, 
leaving 11,633 wanting to complete. Of the number 
enrolled 84,864 belonged to English, 14,138 to Scotch, and 
28,866 to Irish regiments, the numbers wanting to complete 
being for England 7420, for Scotland 162, and for Ireland 
4061. As the Irish regiments were not called ont, our 
information regarding the actual effective condition of the 
force as shown at annual training does not include 
Ireland. With regard to the English regiments, 74,946 
were present out of an enrolled stren^ of 84,864. Of 
the absentees 3144 were with and 6775 without leave. 
In the Scotch regiments, 12,401 appeared at the training, 
and of the absentees 616 were wi«i leave and 1121 with- 
out. Of the total establishment (106,684) for Great 
Britain, 99,002 were enrolled, and of those enrolled 87,346 
presented themselves and 3760 were absent with leave and 
7896 actual defaulters. Of tie English regiments five- 
sixths and of the Scotch regiments tworthirds were bom in 
the county to which their regiments respectively belonged. 
Of 92,677 men (for Great Britain) whose occupations 
are disclosed, 17,665 were artisans, 22,221 mechanical 
labourers, 26,227 agricultural labourers, and 26,664 other 
trades. Speaking approximately, more than one-half of 
the men were between twenty and thirty years of age, 
about 4 per cent, between seventeen and eighteen, about 
9 per cent, between eighteen and nineteen, and about 12 
per cent, between nineteen and twenty, while some 20 per 
cent, were over thirty years of age. More than one-half 
thc«e inspected ia 1881 were between 6 feet 6 inches and 
6 feet 7 inches in height, about 20 per cent, were under 6 
feet 6 inches, while only 685 out of a total of 92,677 were 
6 feet and upwards. At the date of inspection there were 
296 men in military confinement and 466 in the custody 
of the civil poww. On the last occasion (1880) on which 
the -Irish nulitia were called out, upon an establishment 
of 33,813 and an enrolled strength of 30,616 the number 
present at the training was 26,399, leaving 706 absent with 
and 2264 without leave. Begiments numbering in the 
aggregate 1146 men were not trained. 

As distin guided from the regular forces or stauding army, the 
militia has been described aa the constitutional militaow force of the 
country ; and its history justifies the description, at ieaet up to a 
recent period when it lost ita distinctive character and became to a 
«eat extent merged in the regular army. It is ike oldest force 
Britain possesses, and in fact represents the train bands of early 
English totory. Its origin is to be found in the obligation of all 
freemen between certain ages to arm themselves for the preservation, 
of the peace within their respective counties, and generally for the 
protection of the kingdom from invasion. This obligation, imposed 
hi the first instance upon tbe individuals themselves, became shifted 
to the owners of land, who were oompelled to keep up their propor- 
tion of horses and armour fat the national defence. The forces were 
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laced under tlie lieutenant of the coimty, empowered in this reapeet 
y a commission from the crown. This prerogative of ihe sovereign, 
which had been in some instances a matter of coutrovers}', was 
declared by statute shortly after the Restoration. By the same 
statute the militia of each county was placed under the lieutenant, 
who was vested with the appointment of officers, but with a resei-va- 
tion to the crown in the way of commissioning and dismissal. The 
cost of the annual training— for fourteen days— fell upon the local 
authority. Offences against discipline were dealt with by the civil 
magistmtes, but with a power to the officers of fining and of 
imprisoning in default. Upon this footing the militia of England 
remained for nearly a century, with the general approval of the 
community. It was recognized as an instrument for defence and 
for the preservation of internal order, while it was especially 
popular from the circumstance that from its constitution and 
organization the crown could not use it as a means of violating the 
constitution or abridging the liberty of the subject. It was con- 
trolled and regulated in the county ; it was officered by the land- 
owners and their relatives, its ranks were filled by men not depend- 
ing for their subsistence or advancement upon the favour of the 
crown ; its numbers and maintenauce were beyond the royal control; 
its government was by statute. ‘While the supreme command w’as 
distinctly vested in the crown, every practiem security was thus 
taken j^inst its use by the crown for any object not constitutional 
or legitimate. It was regarded as, and was, in fact, the army of the 
state as distinguished from the standi^ army, which was very much 
the army of the king personally. The latter consisted of hired 
soldiers, and was more than once recruited by a conscription, con- 
fined, however, to persons of the vagrant class not having a lawful 
emploTOient, while the former was mainly composed of those having 
a fiked abode and status. The militia thus enjoyed for many years 
as compared with the regular forces a social as well as a consti- 
tutional superiority. About the middle of the last century the 
militia was reconstituted, with certoiu modifications, not involving 
a sacrifice of the principle of its local government, but strengthening 
somewhat the supervising influence of the crown. Thus the king 
directly appointed the permanent staff, and was given a veto upon 
the appointment and promotion of the officers, who were to have a 
property qualification. A quota was fixed for each county, to he 
raised b^ ballot of those between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
each parish having the option supplying volunteers at its own 
cost, and each man balloted being permitted in lien of serving to 
pay j 610 to provide a substitute. 'When called out for service the 
pay was to be the same as that of the regulai's, and while embodied 
or assembled for annual training the offioera and men were placed 
under the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, with, however, a proviso . 
that in time of training no punishment was to extend to “life or 
limb.” The crown was given the power to call out the mRitia in 
case of apprehended invasion or of rebellion, and associate it with 
the regular army, but only upon the condition of previously in- 
forming parliament if then sitting, and if it were not sitting of 
calling parliament together for the purpose. A further and im- 
portant security was established to prevent an unconstitutional use 
of the militia by the crown: the estimate for its training was framed 
each year, not by an executive minister of the sovereign, but by 
the House of Commons itself. Upon the initiative of a committee 
of the House, an Act was passed providing for the pay and clothing 
of the militia for the year. Upon this footing substantially the 
militia of England remained for many years, the Irish and Scotch 
militias being meantime brought under the same conditions by 
various enactments. The force was embodied on several occasions 
during the last and in the early years of the present century, and 
it contributed largely to the army engaged in the Peninsula. From 
1808 to 1818 just 100,000 men, or two-fifths of those raised for the 
army, came ttom the militia. In this wot, however, it lost its 
distinctive character as a defensive force. During the peace which 
followed the final fall of Napoleon the militia was suffered to fell 
into decay; and up to 1862 it had only a nominal existence in the 
shape of an effete permanent staff with no duties to perform. In 
1868 the militia was revived just in time to enable it to fulfil most 
valuable functions. In the war with Russia it was embodied and j 
did garrison duty not only in the United Kingdom but in the 
Mediterranean gamsons, thus enabling the authorities to send most 
of the available regular troops to the scene of hostilities. It further 
contributed many officers end some 30,000 men to the line. It 
still j^ves annually about 8000 recruits to the regulars. During 
the Hidian mutiny it filled scarcely less useful functions when 
again called out. It has since then been regularly assembled for 
annual training; and when it is brigaded with the regular forces at 
Aldershot and other camps of instruction its military aptitude and 
proficiency have generally elicited the surprised admiration of pro- 
fesaohal soiaiera. In 1871 an important constitutional change was 
made. It was part of .riie new army system inaugurated in that 

S aar that the control of the militia should be removed from the lord 
eutenant of the county and vested wholly in the crown. It has 
■now- virtually ceased to exist as a distinct body, and is a part of 
the regular forces with a limitation as to the time arid area and 


other conditions of service. There is no longer a regiment of 
militia. The body that would formerly he thus described is now a 
collection of militiamen of a regiment largely composed of regulars. 
The votes for the maintenance of the militia are now part of the 
army estimates. The offieem of the militia and the line are eligible 
for duty with either force, and may sit upon courts martial indis- 
criminately. This practical amalgamation of the old constitutional 
force with the standing army maj' appear theoretically open to the 
objection that it is thereby placed under the direct control of the 
sovereign. But the day has passed when such an objection could 
have any value. The fact of the whole army being placed in all 
re.spects under the direct control of a minister responsible not only 
to the crown but to parliament is enough to dissipate any constitu- 
tional apprehensions under this head. 

The only colonial militia that forms an effective force is that of 
Canada, which is organized as an efficient local army. Tlie 
Government of the Dominion includes a minister of militia and 
defence. The force is placed under the command of a general 
officer, assisted by an adjutant-general, belonging to the regular 
army and appointed by the queen. Tlie training of the officera is 
a matter of special care, there being a military collego at Kingston, 
several of the governing body and professora of which arc ollicers 
of the Roj'al Artilleiy and Royal Engineera, as well as schools of 
gunnery and musketry. For military piuyoses the Domiuion is 
mapped out in twelve districts. The militia is divided into the 
active and the reserve, and the male inhabitants between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, with the usual exceptions, are liablo to 
military service, tlie extent of which varies with the age of each 
man, the larger amount of duty falling upon the younger. The 
active militia compiises 12 regiments of cavaliy, 17 field and 31 
ganison batteries of artilleiy besides a mountain batteiy, 4 com- 
panies of eng^eers, 2 mounted rifle corps, 97 battalions of from 6 
to 10 companies each and 16 independent companies of infantry. 
The uniform is for the most part like that of the regular anny, 
and the organization and general efficiency of the whole body Iiave 
been very mvourably reported upon. Although the obligations of 
the Canadian militia are purely local, a large number on a late 
occasion offered themselves for general service ; and, in the event 
of a war on a lai-ge scale, it Ls believed that the force would con- 
tribute a valuable addition to the fighting strength of the imperial 
array. (J. C. Ol).) 

MILK is the fluid secreted by the mammary glands of 
the division of vertebrate animals called Mammalia. These 
glands are in a rudimentary form in the Monotremes. In 
Omithorhynchm there is no nipple, but the mouth and 
tongue are closely applied over ^e area ojn which the ducte. 
open, and the fluid is withdrawn by suction on the part of 
the young and compression of the gland by the mother. 
In Echidna the ducts of the gland open into a small pouch, 
foreshadowing the larger pouches of marsupials. In 
Marsupials the glands are more comp&ct, and have a greater 
number of lobules. They are found behind the marsupial 
depressions or those of the pouch j they are not fewer iiian 
two on each side nor more than thirteen, six on each side 
and one midway. The ducts, long and slender during lacta- 
tion, open on a nipple which is covered by a reflexion of 
the skin at the back of the pouch, thus forming a kind of 
hood or sheath. The nipple is protruded beyond tbe hood 
during lactation, and is much elongated. ■« The number of 
these nipples bears a relation to the number of young at a 
birth; Iflius the kangaroo, with one at a birth, has four 
nipples (two, generally tiie anterior pair, being in use), 
whflst the Virginian opossum, which produces six or more 
at a birth, has thirteen nipples. Eodents show a corre- 
sponding provision for the nourishment of the yoimg in the 
number of nipples. A seeming exception is the common 
guinea-pig, which frequently h^ eighl^ ten, or twelve young 
at interv^ of two or three months, and yet the mother 
has only two teats to serve ihem, turn and turn about; 
the original stock of the domestic species breeds, however, 
only once annually, and has but one to two young, so the 
domestic variety is a curious anomaly due to the artificial 
circumstances of its life. In the porcupines there are two 
nipples, one midway between the fore and hind leg; and the 
other midway between this and the base of the fore 1^. 
In the coypu, a creature often carrying its yom^ on its 
back whilst it swims across rivera, the teats project from 
the flanks near the shoulders, and are of considerable length. 
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SO that the young readily reach them. The Imectivora 
have, as a rule, more nipples than are found in any other 
order. Thus in the tenrec (Centetes) there are as many as 
twenty-two, and they are rarely fewer than fourteen, 
spread out in pairs from the pectoral to the inguinal 
regions. There are ten teats in the common hedgehog, six 
to eight in moles and shrews, two in sloths and armadilloa. 
In Cetacea there are two long, narrow, flat glands Ijdng 
between the dermal and abdominal muscles, with the sub- 
cutaneous blubber separating them from the skin. The 
peculiarity of the arrangement in these animals, where 
suckling is performed under water, is the large size of the 
central duct, which acts as a kind of reservoir, so that the 
young may obtain a considerable supply in a very short 
time. It would appear also that when suckling takes place 
the nose of the young is above the surface of the water. 
Among Ungulates, in the elephant the glands and teats are 
between the fore legs; in the rhinoceros they are inguinal; 
in the mare and ass Ike glands are two in number, and are 
found between the thighs, about 9 inches in front of the 
vulva; the tapir has two inguinal nipples, the peccary 
two ventral and two inguinal, the wild sow eight nipples, 
whilst in the domestic breeds there are at least ten, extend- 
ing from the pectoral to the inguinal regions. Buminants 
have the glands aggi-egated into a round mass in the 
inguinal region, pendulous in fuU function, divisible into 
two glands, each of which has a large reservoir. When in 
use -die teats, one pair or two pairs being the number, in 
connexion with the reservoirs become so large as to receive 
the special name of “udder.” All the deer tribe, camels, 
the girafie, and all kinds of cows have four teats ; most 
antelopes and the gazelles have two teats, whilst a few 
antelopes have four. As to Carnivora, the felines have 
usnally six nipples ; the wolf, jackal, fox, dog have usually 
eight ; the seals and the walrus have four, Ike otters 
two, ike weasels six, the bears six ; and in tlxe kinkajou 
(Cercoleptes) the number is reduced to two. Amongst 
QuadruTnana, the aye-aye {Chiromya) has only one pair of 
nipples, about an inch and a half in front of the vulva ; 
many lemurs have in addition to those a pectoral pair ; in 
all tke plaiyrhine and catarhine Quadrvmana there is only 
one pair of glands, restricted to the pectoral region. Here 
the teats are between the fore legs, and the young clings to 
the mother's breast in human fashion, but there is no protru- 
sion of the breast as in the human being. (For further 
details see Owen's Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol. iii. p. 769.) 

In the human race the glands are two in number, form- 
ing, albng with the skin and fat, two rounded eminences, 
one on each side, on the front of the thorax. They extend 
from the third, to the sixth or seventh rib, and from the 
side of the sternum to the axilla, in the centre projects 
a small conical body, the nipple. Around the nipple is a 
coloured circle, or areola, which is darker during pregnancy, 
and even in women who have borne children than in the 
virgin state. The snrface of the nipple is wrinkled, and 
, wi& a magnifying glass is seen to be covered with' 
papiUas. It is perforated by numerous openings, the mouths 
of, the milk ducts. The tissue of the nipple contains 
numerous minute blood-vessels, and it has at the base 
muscular fibrM arranged in concentric circles and in 
radiating b^ds. It has much of the character of erectile ' 
tissue^ M in the cmpora cavernosa of the penis, becoming 
tur^d, Arm, and prominent, from excitement. The base 
of the gland hes on the pectoral muscle, a thin layer of 
fascia intervening. The surface is covered with fat, which 
gives it the smooth rounded outline. It is amply supplied 
with blood by the long thoracic artery, some other minute 
branches of the axillary artery, the internal intercostal 
artery, and the subjacent ihtercostals. The- nerves come 
from tke anterior and middle intercostal cutaneous branches; 
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and the nipple is especially sensitive. The gland is com- 
posed of numerous lobes bound together by connective and 
adipose tissue, and each lobe is formed of smaller lobules. 
Each lobe has an excretory duct, and these ducts, from 
fifteen to twenty in number, converge towards the areola, 
beneath which they are dilated so as to form sinuses from 
^th to ^th of an inch in calibre. From these sinuses arise 
the ducts which open on the surface of the nipple. The 
general structure will he understood by referring to the 
accomi)anying figures, along with the description. 



Fig. 1.— Half-dlaffi’ammatlc view of a section through a lobule of the mam- 
mary glund, after Klein Utlai of Histology, plate xl. flg. 1), magnlflecl 
diameters, a, a dnct tllrldlng Into two branches ; 6, 6, 6, coimectlvo tissue 
Burrounding and going between tlie ultimate' pouches of the gland; c, c, e, the 
pouches or alveoli of the gland, the dots representing the cells Itning them. 



Fra. 2.— A portion of the same gland, magnified about 400 diameters, showing one 
complete and two Incomplete alveoli, a, a, a, short, columnar, epithelial odls 
lining the alveolus, each ba-vlng an oral or rounded nucleus ; 0, 6, b, epithelium 
cells, containing, next the Inteilor of the alveolus, a milk globule^ <S Ci Ci mlllc 
globules wliich have boon set free from epithelial cells. 

■When a duct is traced into the gland, it is found to sub- 
divide into smaller ducts, and these into still smaller, until 
the smallest ductlet is reached, round the end of which are 
clustered several alveoli or pouches. Each alveolus has 
a waU, lined with epithelium cells. In the waU of the 
alveolus there are capillary blood-vessels which bring the 
blood near the ceUs. By this blood the cells are nourished. 
There is a minute cavity in the centre of each alveolus into 
which cells or their products can accumulate. There can 
he no doubt that the formation of the milk globule takes 
place in these cells. Whilst milk is not being formed the 
ceUs have a granular appearance, and the lumen or central 
cavity of the alveolus is small ; but during secretion the 
cavity is enlarged and shows a few mUk globules, whilst 
one or more mUk globules can be seen in the interior of 
tke cell. If tke imUc globule in the ceU be very large, the 
nucleus of the CeU is pressed outwards and the ptotoplasm 
of the ceU is reduced to a thin covering, over -Ike globule, 
at this stage presenting a striking resemblance to a fat 
ceU containing au oil globule. Thus each milk globule is 
formed in the protopl^m of the epithelium ceU, and even 
at an early stage each milk globule consists of a minute 
drop of fat or oil surrounded by a thin alburoinons envelope. 
It has not been clearly ascertained whether epithelial cells, 
after having secreted milk globules, degenerate and faU 
off, or whether they have the power of ejecting the mUk 
globules. The fluid constituents of milk (water holding 
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salts in solution) may be separated from tbe blood by a 
kind of filtration under blood pressure, as is the case in 
other secretory processes. The origin of the sugar of milTr 
and of the casein is unknown. (For a description of the 
minute structure of the 
milk gland, see Klein’s 
AUds of Histology, p. 

300, and references.) 

At the beginning of 
lactation the milk is 
rich in large irregularly- 
formed corpuscles (fig. 3, 
a, a, a) called colostrum 
corpuscles. These are 
contractile bodies, slow- 
ly changing their form 
and squeezing out the 
oily particles. At first Fig. 8.— a drop of mllk magnified 800 diameters, 
they are the only bodies '«• 

present, but they are soon replaced by the ordinary milk 
globules. Such globules have bright refractive edges, 
016 surface is smooth, they vary in size from g g^^ - yt h to 
- j^g^gg th of an inch in diameter, and each consists of a 
^op of fatty matter surrounded by a layer of albumen 
(“Aflcherson’s membrane ”). 

A secretion of milk takes place in newly-bom children, 
from the fourth to the eighth day, and also in rare cases 
in men (Hermann’s p. 158). During gestation 

in the human being the mammary glands increase in size ; 
immediately after the birth of 0ie child active secretion 
commences j and usually it is on the stoppage of the secre- 
tion, ten months afterwards, that the process of menstrua- 
tion, which has been arrested by impregnation, again is 
re-e^blished. 

The secretion of -milk is undoubtedly affected by the 
nervous system, as is shown by fear or mental distress 
arresting or injuring the quality of the secretion, and by the 

rush ” or feeling of fulness in the breast experience by 
the mother when the child’s mouth touches l5ie nipple, or 
even when she sees her offspring. The nervous mechanism, 
however, is unknown, as it has been observed that secretion 
may continue even after section of all the nerves known to 
pass to the gland. The nature of the diet has a marked 
influence on the quality of the secretion. Thus the 
amount of casein and of fat is greater during an animal 
than during a vegetable diet. Fatty foods do not seem to 
increase the amoxmt of fat or butter ; an ample supply of 
carbo-hydrates (starches and sugars) increases the amount 
of sugar. These facts indicate that most if not aU of the 
constituents of milk are formed from changes in the pro- 
toplasm of .the epithelial cells. In some women the milk 
is deficient in fat and casein, and consequently is less 
nutritious. Prolonged lactation diminishes the amount of 
fat and sugar without materially affecting the amount of 
albuminous matter ; but the milk is less nutritious and is 
unfit for the child. The occurrence of menstruation durmg 
lactation also deteriorates the milk. (j. g. m.) 

MUh as Food. 

The milk of various domesticated animals is more or leas 
used by man for food. The milk of the cow, which may 
be taken as typical of all others, and is indeed by far the 
most important and valuable of all, is, when newly drawn, 
an opaque white fluid, with a yellow!^ tinge, soft, bland, 
and sweetish to the taste, and possessed of a faintly animal 
odour., This odour, according to Schreiner, is due to the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and disappears after a 
short exposure. The specific gravity of milk ordinarily 
ranges from 1*029 to 1*033, very seldom reaching 1*036 or 
falling so low as 1*027. In chemical constitution it con- 



sist of an emulsion of fatty globules (cream) in a watery 
alkaline solution of casein, and a variety of .sugar, peculiar 
to milk, called lactose. The fat (which when separated we 
know as butter) and the lactose constitute the carbonaceous 
portion of the milk regarded as food. The casein, which 
forms the principal constituent of cheese, and a certain 
proportion of albumen which is present, form the nitro- 
genous, while the complex saline substances and water 
are the mineral constituents. These various substances are 
present in the proportions which render milk a perfect and 
typical food suitable to the wants of the young of the 
various animals for whom it is provided by nature. The 
milk of all animals, so far as is known, contains them, 
although they are present in somewhat different propor- 
tions. It is probable that the milk of ruminants possesses 
certain physical and physiological distinctions from that of 
non-ruminant animals, which will account for the virtues 
attributed to the milk of the ass and mare, The following 
table exhibits the chemical constitution of the kinds of 
milk most frequently used by man : — 



Cow. 

Goat. 

Ewe.1 

Mni-e. 

Ass. 

Human. 

Winter 

Wyth. 

i 

1 

Voelcker. 

Voelcker. 

1 

1 

fig 
6 ® 

g 

(3 

Water 

Fat 

Casein and 
albumin... 

Sugar 

Ash 

86*87 

3*50 

|4*76 
’ 4*00 
0*70 

87*00 

4*00 

4*30 

4*28 

0*62 

84*48 

6*11 

8*94 

4*68 

0*79 

83*70 

4*45 

6-16 

6*73 

0*96 

90*310 

1 1*056 

1*968 

6*285 

0*369 

91*66 
0*11 , 

1*82 

6*08 

0*84 

88*02 

2*90 

1*60 

7*03 

0*31 


In addition to these constituents milk contains small pro- 
portions of the gases carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, and minute quantities of other prin- 
ciples, the constant presence and essential conditions of 
which have not been determined. These consist of galaetin 
and lactochrome, substances peculiar to milk, discovered 
by Winter Blyth, with certain animal principles such as 
leucin, pepton, kreatin, tyrosin, »fec. The salts in milk 
consist, according to the average of numerous analyses by 
Fleisehmann, of the following constituents: — 

I Potash 17*34 


Phosphoric acid 28*81 

Chlorine 16*84 

Lima 27*00 

Soda 10*00 


Magnesia... 
Ferric oxide ., 


4*07 

0*62 


Milk thus is not to be regarded as a definite chemical 
compound nor even as a mixture of bodies in fixed and 
invariable proportions. Not only does the milk of different 
races and breeds of cows vary within comparatively wide 
Hmits ; the milk of the same animal is subject to extensive 
fluctuation. The principal causes of variation in the 
individual are age, period of lactation, nature and amount 
of food, state of health, and treatment, such as frequency 
of milking, (kc. The following table indicates the range 
of normal variations : — 


Water 

Fat 

Casein and albumin .. 

Sugar 

Ash 


90*00 to 83*65 
2*80 „ 4*60 
3 *30 „ 6*65 
8-00 „ 6*60 
0*70 „ 0*80 


The average quantity of milk yielded by cows is also 
highly variaWe, both in individuals and breeds. As a 
rule the smaller breeds of cows peld a small amount of 
milk rich in cream (butter fat), while the yield of the 
larger breed is greater in quantity, but comparatively 
deficient in cream. A good milch cow should yield in 
a milk-giving period of from eight to nine months about 


^ Ewe’s milk is exceedingly variable, especially in its percentage of 
fat. The above analysis is one of nine by Dr Voelcker, in wMch 
the fat was found to range from about 2 to 12| per cent. 




600 gallons of from wnicli nearly 600 B) of cheese Illative CortqyosUion of Milk and its Prodiids. 

or 200 1) of hutter would be obtainable. 

Dairy Treatmeni . — Cows are commonly milked by hand Water. Fat. caaein. Albumin, sugaj.. Ash. 


two or three times a day. A milking machine of American 
origin, which was introduced about the year 1862, has been 
entirely abandoned. The milk should be drawn from the 
animals in as clean a condition as possible, but notwith- 
standing every precaution some amount of hair and 
epithelial and other animal ddbris invariably enters the 
milk-pail. It has therefore to be immediately strained 
through a sieve with fine wire-cloth or hair strains. As 
milk is peculiarly susceptible of taint, and absorbs odours 
of all Imds with great avidity, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that all vessels in wliich it is placed or kept 
should be so made as to be easily purified and that 
they should he kept scrupulously clean. In Switzerland 
milk is strained with most beneficial effect through sprigs 
of washed fir tops, which inserted loosely and uprightly 
iuto the hole of a funnel arrest all hair, skin, clots, and 
slimy matter on the acicular leaves. The milk drains 
through in a clean condition with a fresh slightly 
aromatized flavour favourable to its keeping. A fresh 
sprig is used on each occasion of straining milk, so that 
there is freedom from the risk of taint which arises through 
the use of imperfectly cleaned wire gauze. The milk must 
be removed from the cow-house as quickly as possible; 
and, if intended for use as new milk and for sale in the 
neighbourhood of the dairy, it may at once be put up for 
delivery. But if it has to travel a distance, or if it is to 
be kept for creaming or cheese-making, it shotild be rapidly 
cooled down, and kept in a cool airy milk-room if prac- 
ticable, surrounded with fresh cold water. 

The ordinary method of separating cream either for 
fiirect use or for butter making is by allowing it to £:rm 
on the surface and skimming it off with a broad flat spoon ; 
but ingenious adaptations of centrifugal machines — of 
which Laval’s separator is one of the best known — have 
been introduced for th.e purpose of effecting the rapid and 
complete separation of cream. The centrifugal force 
of such machines throws the denser portions of the fluid 
towards the sides of a rapidly revolving cylinder, eoUectiog. 
the cream on an inner layer, which is carried off by one 
channel while the impoverished milk escapes by anoilier. 
The Laval separator gives very rich cream, as will be seen 
from the following analyses by Yoelcker : — i 


Orfllnaiy 

Cream. 

Ci'eam by 
Separator. 

Sklmtned WUlr 
by Laval 
Separator. 

Ordlnaiy 

Skimmed 

■Mllfr. 

Water,..,..,.:......,,.. 77*80 

66*12 

90*82 

89*26 

Butter fai...:, 16*46 

,27 *69, 

0*81 

1*12 

Casern; ,8*40 

2*60 

’ 8*81 

8*69 

MUk sugar. ' 8*16 

8*08 

4*77 

'6*16 - 

Mineral matter....... 0*70 

' 0*47 

0*79 

. 0*78 


After being kept some time, depending principally on 
the temperature at which it is maintained, milk begins to 
turn sour owing to the formation of lactic add, by a 
process of fermentation, at the expense of the lacto^ or 
milt sugar. The acid so developed causes a coagulation 
of ;the . casein, and the milk separates into a solid white 
cUrd, and a thin transparent yellow milk serum or whey. 
These changes canto a. certain extent he artificially pro- 
du^, hindered, and contfoiled. The following are the | 
results of analyses by Pleischmann,: — 

Ovnstitwjds of 100 Paads of Swteb Milk. 

8*56 butter.' 

20*00 cream,...- 't 1 16 *80 buttermilk. 

- 0-W losa ■ 

7*98 curd. . 

79*70 skimmed milk, ...1 71*46 whey. • 

^ { 0*82 loss. 

0*80 loss,..., 0*80 loss. - 


Whole milk 

87*60 

3*98 

3*02 

0*40 

4*80 

0*70 

Cream 

77*30 

16*46 

8*20 

0*20 

8*16 

0*70 

Skim-milk 

90*84 

1*00 

2*87 

0-46 

4-63 

0-71 

Butter 

14*89 

1 82*02 

1*97 

0*28 

0*28 

0*66 

Buttermilk 

91*00 

0*80 

3*60 

0*20 

3*80 

0*70 

Curd 

69*30 

6*43 

24*22 

3*63 

6*01 

1*51 

Whey 

94-00 

0*85 ' 

0*40 

0*40 

4*66 

0*60 


The simplest and most advantageous form^ in which 
milk can he disposed of as a commercial product is by its 
sale as sweet or new milk, and it is in this manner tht'.t 
the greater proportion of the milk produced within the 
reach of large centres of population is disposed of. blew 
milk, cream, and skimmed milk are the only primary forms 
in which milk is sent into the market. Cheese and 
Btjttee have been dealt with in separate articles (g’.'y.). 
Whey, the yellow liquid remaining after the separation of 
the curd in cheese making, is a source of milk sugar, 
employed to a limited extent in pharmacy ; but it is prin- 
cipally used fox feeding pigs. Tlie buttermilk which re- 
mains after separating butter is a most wholesome and 
nutiitious article of food. 

PreaeroaCion of MZAr.— Tbe niunei'ous methods -which have been 
proposed for the preservation of milk in a condition fit for nso over 
a lengthened period resolve themselves into (1) chemical ti*eatment 
•with alkaline salts and antiseptic bodies, (2) physical ti*eatment, 
such as cooling or icing, boiling, and aeration, and (8) condensation 
■with or ■without the addition of a preservative agent. All systems 
of preservation, however, are subject to serious disadvantages either 
from their semng their purpose for too limited a time, or their 
interfering ivith the natuml constitution and properties of ■the 
miDc, Of all preservatives cold is the most efBicient and least 
objectionable. It has been shown by Sozhlet {DmgWs Polytech. 
Joumdl, ccxxiiL 329) that milk cooled by ice- water remains sweet 
and unaltered for fourteen days, but after that time acquires a 
rancid taste. After tu’euty-eight ^ys it coagula^tes on boiling 
o^wing to ■the presence of acids resulting from the oxidation of the 
cream, and in thirty-four days it coagulates even in the ice-wator. 
It is also found that milk which ms undergone aeration with 
atmospheric air has its keeping properties much improved. The 
aeration is effected by allo^wing the mfik to fall from some height 
in a state of fine division by passing it tiirough the meshes of -a 
sieve. By another method air cooled by passing over ice is blo^wn 
thromh the milk. 

Milk keeps sweet for a longer time when boiled, but the smell, 
taste, and other properties are affected, partly owing to the escape 
of gases mixed ■with it when fresh. The unpleasant flavour com- 
municated by boiling can be avoided if the action takes place in a 
closed vessel and tne milk is immediately cooled down in a 
refrigerator connected theremth. In tlie cose of any suspicion of 
taint in milk ei'ther from disease in the cow, contamination from 
unhealthy persons, or the use of infected water iu cleaning vessels, 
boiling is also strongly to be recommended, as it effectually 
destroys the germs of disease, in the canying and spreading of 
which milk is a most active agent. It is with the utmost difficulty 
that boiled milk can be coagulated by means of rennet ; but by 
treatment with acid it coagulates more rapidly and freely than if 
unboiled. 

I' Of the various chemical compounds which have beensn^sted 
and more or less used for preserving milk, the most successful 
hitherto has been salicylic acid, which has the advan^ge of being 
tasteless and inodorous. By briskly stirring in rather less than 2 
grains to a pint of milk, it can be kept liquid and sweet in a tem- 

J ieratuie of from 66® to 68® Fahr. for twelve hours, and at 66“ Pahr. 
or a whole day. If 4 mains he used to a pint, coagulation in the 
higher temperature is delayed from 'two or three days, and at the 
lower temperature the milk may be kept good from three to five days. 
Boraoic add and borax are also employed by dairymen, the former 
being known as glacialine salt The presence of any chemical anti- 
septic in milk is, howevdr, at best a matter of doubtful advantage. 

ConieiwaMon. — Milk is now treated on a large scale by a process 
of conoehtration, the product of which comes into the market in 
two forms — as “plain condensed milk *’ and as “ preserved milk.” 
The credit of creating the industry is due to Mr Gail Borden of 
White . Plains, New York, who began his experiments about 1849. 
In 1861 be introduced his plain condensed milk, which is 'simply 
milk from which between three-fourths and four-fifths of the water 
has been removed, and in 1861 he rendered important servltjes tq 
the army in the field by supplying preserved milk which was in 
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effect milk similarly concentrated, Tvitk a proportioii of sngar 
added, and kermeticmy sealed in tin cans. The manufacture ^va 3 
transplanted to Switrorland in 1866, after •which, condensing 
factories were established in England, Ireland, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Norway, and elsewhere. With the introduction of the condensing 
■trade there has also been associated the factory system of dealing 
•with dairy products, by which the milk of many dailies is carried 
to one centre and dealt with either for condensing or for cheese or 
bn^tter making. The following epitome of the process of condens- 
ing milk is from a paper by Mr Willard of Uornell university. 
New York {Jour. Boy. Agric. Soc., 2d series, vol. -viii., 1872). 
The milk when received at the factory is fiist passed, he says, 
‘Hhrongh a strainer to the receiving vat; from this it is conducted 
off, going through another strainer into the heating cans, each 
holding about 20 gallons ; these cans are set in hot water, and the 
milk is held in -them till it reaches a temperature of 150“ to 175“ 
Fahr. ; it then goes through another strainer into a large vat, at 
the bottom of i^ich is a coil of copper pipe, through which steam 
is conducted, and here the milk is heated up to the boiling point. 
Then -the best quality of white granulated sngar is added, in the 
proportion of 1 J lb of sugar to the gaBon of milk, when it is drawn 
into the vacuum-pan having a capacity of condensing SOOO quarts 
or more at a time. The milk remains in the vacuum-pan subjected 
to steam for about three hours, during which time about 76 per cent, 
of its hulk in water is removed, when it is drawn off into cans, 
holding 40 quarts each. The cans are only partially filled, and are 
then set in a large vat containing cold water, the water being of a 
height equal to that of the milk in the cana Hera it is stirred 
nnm the temperature of the condensed floid is reduced to a little 
below 70“; it is then tamed into large drawing-cans with faucets, 
iu order to facilitate the filling of the small cans, .... holding 
1 Ib each, which are immediatSly soldered to exclude the axr.” 

In the case of plain condensed milk the concentration is usually 
carried farther than is practised in preparing the preserved milk, it 
being evaporated do^wn to between one-foorth and one-fifth of the 
original bulk. It is not put up in sealed tins, being intended for 
immediate use, and keeps sweet only for a few days, varying with 
the state of the weather, whereas the sugared miUc in sealed cons 
keeps for years. The large amount, however, of cane sugar added 
to preserved milk seriously disturbs its balance of proportion as a 
perfect food, and renders it unfit to be used alone in a dilute state 
as a substitute for mother’s milk by infants, a purpose for which it 
is largely employed. It should also be observed that the relative 
proportion of fat is small, the milk being partially skimmed before 
it is operated on, so that the statement that preserved milk diluted 
with a small proportion of water is equal to cream is not to be 
relied on. Preserved milk, rich in cream, has always a more or 
less rancid oily taste, and cannot he obtained so sweet and even in 
flavour as that largely deprived of fat According to a German 
patent of E. Eleha in Prague, plain condensed milk may be 
preserved by adding to every 100 litres of -the original milk a 
solution of 60 giuins of benzoate of magnesium in one litre of 
water. 

AdultercUion . — ^Practically the invariable mode of sophistica-fing 
milk for sale consists in the addition of water and in the subtrac- 
tion of cream, — in other words, passing off skimmed or partly 
skimmed as new nulk. Now and again there are found certain 
little refinements on these simple frauds, such as adding a c^nantii^ 
of sugar to correct the sjjedfio gravity, flour or starch to increase 
opacity, and a touch of colouring matter to cover the bluish tinge 
vrtiich would betray skimmed niilk. In the United Kingdom no 
oflicial standard of what constitutes pure nulk has been promul- 
gated, but the so-called Somerset Mouse standard has been 
generally recognized in law courts. According to this, new nailk 
should contain as a minimum of solids not fat 8 '6 per cent, and of 
fat 2 ’6 per cent., and of water a maximum of 88 '9 per cent. The 
most satisfactory manner of discovering the probable genuineness 
of a sample of milk is by chemical analysis carried sufficiently far 
to dotormino tlie amount of fat and of other ‘solids present. 
Numerous attempts have been made to place in ■the hands of dairy- 
meu, dealers, and consumers of milk a trustwprthy method of 
estimating the condition and valtie. of "the article by simple 
quantitive tests for cream or fat — at once the most valuable con- 
stituent and one the presence of which in average proportion is 
indicative of the quality of the whole. The simplest but at the 
same time the least trurtrworthy and efficient method is by means 
of the so-called “creamometer,” which consists merely of a 
graduated glass, tpbe iu which a measured amount of milk is placed 
and the amount Of cream it throws up is read off by meaus of the 
scale. Specific gravity determinations have by themselves no 
significance, seeing milk deprived of its cream can by dilution with 
■water be bioiight to correspond exactly ■with the original milk. 
But hya ComKnation of two methods,— first taking the spedfio 
gravity, next observing the yield of cream by the “ oreamometer," 
and finally ■takiug the speoilio gravity of the milk deprived of 
cream, regard being had to the temperature of the milk in these 
ohRp.rvatioTis. an anuroximatelv accurate idea of the value of a 
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sample may be obtained. Among so-called “lactoscopcs,” the 
operations of which are based on the fact that milk rich in cream 
is a mndi more opaque fluid than that from which cream has been 
•taken or to which water is added, that invented by Professor 
Feser of Munich is one of the simplest and moat useful It con- 
sists of a glass tube open at the upper end and attenuated at its 
lo^wer extremity. Into this narrower portion is fused a small 
cylindrical rod of opaque milk glass on which black lines are 
marked.^ These lines are invisible when the lower portion of the 
tube is filled with a measured quantity of milk, but on addition of 
water they become visible. When the black lines become by the 
gradual admixture of water perfectly distinct, tiie richness of the 
mfik in cream globules is indicated by the height to which the 
mixture of milk and water has lisen in the "wide portion of the 
tube, which has engraved on it a scale showing on one side the 
amount of water added and on the other the ])roportion of cream 
equivalent to the transparency resulting from such addition. 

StcUistics.—ln the year 1878 it was calcnlated by Mr J. 0. Morton 
that the total yield of milk from the 2,250,000 cows and heifers 
in milk or in calf in England and Scotland amounted to about 

1.000. 000.000 gallons yearly. He assumed that about one-sixth of 
that quantity (167,000,000 gallons) went to feed calves, and that 
the daily consumption of the population was 1,000,000 gallons, 
being rather more than a quarter of a pint per head, which accounts 
for 365,000,000, stiff leaving 468,000,000 gallons to be used for 
butter and cheese making. Two-thirds of this quantity, or 

812.000. 000 gallons, Mr Morton assumes was nsedfor cheese-making, 
yielding 2,800,000 cwts. of cheese (rather less than 1 Ib per gallon 
of milk), and the remainder, 166, 000, 000 gallons, of milk devoted to 
butter-making would yield 680,000 lb of butter, or 1 lb of butter 
for every 21 pints of mi il k . In these figures no account is taken of 
Ireland, whence- at that period there were sent to England alone 
yearly 8,500,000 lb of salted butter. In June 1882 the number of 
cows and heifers in milk and in calf iu Great Britain did not vary 
greatly from the number on which Mr Morton's estimate for 1873 
was based, being 2,267,176, whilst in Ireland the number -was 
1,898,905, making the total for the United Kingdom 3,682,317. 
If we take approximately Mr Morton’s data as the basis of calcu- 
lation, the 3,682,317 milk cows and heifers in the United King- 
dom would yield, at 440 gallons per head, 1,620,219,480 gallons 
of milk. Further, assuming that one-sixth of this is consumed 
by calves, one-third consumed by population, one-third used for 
cheese-making, and one-sixth used for butter-making, we have as 
the yield of cheese 4,846,000 cwts. and os the yield of butter 
920,000 cwts. As Ireland is much more a butter-producing ■than a 
cheese-yielding country, the quantity of cheese made is probably 
overestimated m these figures, and the amount of butter made is 
correspondingly understated. To bring out the consumption of 
dairy products for the year the following imports must be added: — 


Cvrtfc 

Valne. 

Cheese. 1,092,495 

Butter finclndinghatterine) 2,167,428 

£4,743,868 

1 11,898,226 


Thus we find the total supply of cheese to the United Kingdom 
iu 1882 was 6,588,495 cwts,, and of butter 'the snp|>ly was 8,087,428 
cwts. Estimating the home produce of both aiticles at the same 
value as the imports, the cheese supply cost £18,820,000, and 
the butter £16,150,000. Adding to these the probable cost of the 
milk consumed as such (say 660,000,000 gallons at Is. per gallon 
•-£27,600,000), we have for the year 1882 in round numbers 
£62,000,000 expended on dairy produce within the United Kingdom, 

The total number of milch cows at present (1883) in the UniteB. 
States is stated at 16,000,000, which, taking the 440 gallons basis, 
yield annually 6,600,000,000 gallons, or nearly 80,000,000 tons of 
milk. In America the factory system of treatmg milk has attqmell 
much greater dimensions than in Europe, and that perfection dS 
treatment, combined with the cheapness of raiaingand feeding atodk;, 
enables the American companies to enter the European maidsets 
with large quantities of cheese and other daity products of uniformly 
good qualily which find a ready and remunerative sale. 

Boumiss . — Under this name is properly understood a fermented 
drink prepared from mare’s milk by the Tartar tribes of the Enssian 
empire and by all the nomad races of the northern parts of Asia. 
It IS made by diluting mare’s milk with about one-sixth part of 
its quantity of water, and adding as a ferment about one-eighth 
port of veiy sour milk or of old koumiss. This mixture is placed 
in a wooden vessel which is covered over with a thick cloth, and so 
left for about twenty-four hours in a moderately warm sihiation. 
During that time a thick coagulnm rises to the surface, -which is 
thoroughly reincorporated by churning. After standing for another 
day, the whole moss is again thoroughly churned and mixed up, 
and in tills state it forms new koumiss, having an agreeable subamd 
■taste. The liquor is mostly stored and preserved by the Tartars in 
skin bottles, in which the fermentation continues developing its 
alcoholic qualities, and mello-wing and improving its ■taste. Genuine 
Tartar koumiss has the folio-wing oomnosjfcio n i-^ oohol S ‘21, lactic 
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aoid 0*19, sugar 2*10, albuminoids 1-86, fat 1‘78, salts 0-609, 
carbonic acid 0*177, and water 98-46. A diatilM spirit is prepared 
from koumiss, wHck is drunk among the Tartars under tne name 
of araca or area. Koumiss has of late yeai-s come into prominent 
notice as a remedial agent in cases of pulmonaiy consumption, and 
generally as a nutritious form of food easily assimilated by delicate 
stomachs. It is probable that all its virtues reside in the original 
Tnjiy which it ia prepared, in which case the koumiss can only 
be r^rded as valuable in so far that it ia a convenient form under 
which essential properties of the mUk can be preserved for use. 
Under the name of koumiss a preparation of cow’s milk is now very 
generally sold. It is made by adding to each q^uart of new milk 
about a tablespoonful of common sugar and brewer's yeast, allowing 
the fermentatioii to proceed a auffiaent length, then bottling and 
corking as in the case of aerated waters. Such a preparation con- 
tasiins about the same proportion of alcohol as genuine uoumisa, hut 
a non-alcoholic varied can also be obtained, made by a process of 
natural fermentation, which continuing after bottiing develops 
a large amount of carbonic acid and readers the hquor highly 
effervescent. (J. PA.) 

MILL, Jambs (1773-1836), historian and political and 
mental philosopher, was horn 6th April 1773, in the 
little village called Northwater Bridge (Bridge of Uorth 
!Esk), in the parish of Logie-Pert, in the county of Porfar. 
His father, James Mill, was a shoemaker.; his mother, 
Isabel Fenton, belonged to a race of respectable farmers. 
The father was industrious, good-natured, and pious, but 
not known as specially intelligent. Tbe mother was of a 
proud disposition, and resolved to educate James, her eldest 
son, for a superior destiny. He began bis education at 
the parish school, and went on to the Montrose Academy, 
where he remained till the unusual age of seventeen and a 
IfaM, when he went to the college of Edinburgh (1790). 
According to the usage of the time and neighbourhood, he 
ought to have been sent about thirteen or fourte®a to 
MaiiBch^ Oollege, Aberdeen. Bjb remaining so long at 
the Montrose Academy, and his going to Edinburgh for 
iifl university course, must be connected with bis being 
taken up by Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart of Fettercairn, 
who enga^d him to be tutor to their only daughter, 
known for having inspired the afiection of Sir Walter 
Scott, and for being the mother of Principal James David 
Forbw. Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart contracted a 
warm attachment for Mill, which lasted throughout their 
lives. At Edinbu/gh TTniversity Mill was distinguished as 
a Greek scholar. But he received his greatest impulse 
from Dugald Stewart, for whom he always expressed 
tmibound^ admiration. In October 1798 be was licensed 
a# ^ preacher, but seems to have preached very seldom, 
ywrs from 1790 to 1802, besides being occupied with 
studies extending into history and moral and 
■ ^^^l^p|ifld^phy, .yete devoted to various tutorships. 

’ t Ffiipng tp.^^d'at' OSiifeOT to his mmd iu Scotland, in. 1803 
hie went to Ltfndcm ki; coH^pany yith Sir John' Stuart, 
then member of iberliament for Kinearddn^hije. He toon 
obtained literary occupation, to which he applied himself 
wilh untiring energy. Bjs first important venture was to 
start a periodical on a new plan, entitled Th% XAierairy 
•Jf6mnaly which began to appear in January 1803; and 
eontinn^ Under bis editorship toll the end of 1806. It 
jTPf tile most comprehensive in its aims of any periodical 
ilifeettO 'in exittenc^ being a summary view of aD. the 
I^ailihg, rdepartinente of humau knowledge. Thomas 
we (fixeimst^ took charge of science; and many 
ether bieu co-pperat^.. Mill, himself wrote 

jkrgely in bfogr^phy, history, political philosophy, political 
economy, and in theology, oh which his views at the 
time -were broad without being sceptical^; , The publisher 
ef the jdurrial WiW; Baldwin, 'wTio was also, the proprietor 
ihS the Si CIhrmMa, a Conservatbe paper appear^ 

bag three times a week. For two or three years, from 
1806 onwards, Mill was editor, but at last .gave it up, 
pjl^y. op confloientioua ground^ although in conduetiug 
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it he never lent himself to the expression of any illiberal 
views, but often made it the vehicle of the opposite. 

In 1804 he wrote a pamphlet on the Corn Tradfy 
advocating the impolicy of a bounty on the exportation of 
grain. This was the beginning of his career as a political 
economist. In 1805 he published a translation of ViUers’s 
work on the Reformation, an unsparing exposure of tbe 
vices of the papal system. He added notes and quotations 
by way of confirmation of tbe author's views. On tbia 
subject also be continued to hold strong opinions all through 
Hfe, and often recurred to it in bis articles in the reviews. 
In 1805 he married Harriet Burrow, whose mother, a 
widow, kept an establishment for lunatics in Hoxton, He 
then took a bouse in Kodney Street, Pentonville, where his 
eldest son, John Stuart, was bom iu 1806. It. was about 
the end of 1806 that he entered upon the composition of 
the Sistory of India, which he expected to finish in three 
or four years. He was actually engaged upon it for twelve, 
giving, however, a considerable portion of his time to other 
writing for the support of his family. The strain upon his 
energies for those years was enormous. 

He became acquainted with Jeremy Bentham in 1808, 
and was for many years Bentham’s chief companion and 
ally. In 1810 Bentham, to have Mill nearer him, gave 
him Miltpn's house, which adjoined his own, and was his 
property. After a few months’ trial Mill had to give up 
this house on account of his wife’s health, and went to live 
in Newington Green; but in 1814 Bentham leased tbe 
house No. 1 Queen’s Square, now 40 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
dose, to his own garden, and gave it to Mill at a reduced 
rent; here he remained till 1831. The intimacy with 
Bentham was rendered stiU closer. For four years, from 
1814 to 1817, Bentham was at Ford Abbey, near Chard, 
in Somersetshire, and there Mill and his family were 
domesticated with him nine or ten months each year, — ^in 
which retirement it is probable that Mill was able to 
accelerate the completion of his history. 

In the twelve years between 1806 and 1818 be wrote a 
great many articles for various periodicals. Among these 
were the Aritv-Jacolin Review, the Britisib Review, and the 
^Mdectic Review, but there is no means of tracing his con- 
tributions. In 1808 he began to write for the Edinhvirgh 
Review, and contributed steadily till 1 8 1 3, most of his articles 
being known. In tbe Annual Review for 1808 two articles 
of bis are traced — a "Keview of Fox’s History,” and an 
article on “Bentham’a Law Eeforms,” probably bis first 
published notice of Bentham. The first known article in 
the Edinburgh -vvas on “ Money and Exchange ” (October 
1808). In 1,809 (Janua^ and July) be wrote at great 
length on Spanish America and General Miranda, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship. In the July 
number be also wrote on China. In 1810 (April) be made 
a severe attack on the East India Company. He also 
wrote on tbe liberty of tbe press and on tbe Church of 
■England in connexion with the-Lancasterian schools. He 
was' an active member of the committee for promoting 
education on Lauc^ter’s plan. In 1 8 1 1 a periodical named 
the Philanthropist was started by William Allen, and 
published in quarterly numbers till 1 817. Mill co-operated 
with Alien , both in the writing and in the management. 
He contributed largely to every number, — ^bis principal 
topics being education, freedom of the press, and prison 
d^ipUne (•ondet' which he expounded Behtham’s “Panop- 
ticon”). Ku made powerful onslaughts on the church in 
connexion with the Bell and Lancaster controyersy. In 
1814- Macvey Napi^ . engaged, him to contribute to the 
supplement to tihte fifth edition ■ of the Encydopsedia 
BritamAea. Many of the articles became notable. Tbe 
list included “ Giqvemment,” “Jurisprudence,” “liberty 
of the Pres^” “ Prisons and I’raon Discipline,^’ “ Colony,” 
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“Law of Nations,” “Education,” “Beggar,” “Benefit 
Societies,” “Banks for Savings.” In “Jurisprudence” and 
“Prisons” he was largely indebted to Beutham; in most 
of the others he was either altogether or in great part 
original. The article on “Government” will occupy a 
permanent position in English history. 

In 1818 was published the History of India, which had 
a great and speedy success. It was the means of changing 
the author’s future position. The year following he was 
appointed an official in the India House, in the important 
department of the examiner of Indian correspondence. 
He gradually rose in rank tiU he was appointed, in 1830, 
head of the office. He introduced his eldest son into the 
same department in 1823. 

In 1824 Beutham projected the Wistw.i 71 s.ter Rsdsia, and 
Mill was a principal writer for three years. Some of his 
most vigorous writings are included among those contribu- 
tions. The first was an elaborate criticism of the Edinburgh 
Revieio as a whole 3 it was followed by an onslaught on the 
Quarterly. Other articles dealt with English history and 
with ecdesiastical establishments, which he severely im- 
pugned. To a periodical of short duration, The Par- 
liamentary History and Revieio, he contributed an elaborate 
political retrospect of the parliament of 1820-26. In 
1829 appeared the Analysis of the Human Mind. From 
1831 to 1833 he was largely occupied in the defence of the 
East India Company during the controversy attending the 
renewal of its charter, he being in virtue of his office the 
spokesman of the court of directors. In 1834 Sir William 
Molesworth projected the Loridon Reviexo, and Mill con- 
tributed to it during the last two years of his life. TTia 
most notable article was one entitled “ The Church and it? 
Reform,” which was much too sceptical for the time, and 
injured the Review. Bus last published book was the 
Fragment, on MacMntosh, which appeared in 1835. He 
died on the 23d June 1836. 

A considerable space would be required to do justice to Afill’s 
character — ^iutelleotual and moral — as shown both in bis wiitings 
and in his intensely active and influential career. He was an ex- 
cellent scholar, in the sense of knowing the Greek and Eonian 
dassics. His other accomplishments included general histoiy, the 
philosophy of polities in the most comprehensive acceptation, logic, 
ethics, aud mental philosophy. The type of his intelleet was logi- 
cal in the highest degree; he was, above all thin^, clear and pre- 
cise, an enemy of every form of looseness of reasomng, and a crasher 
of prevailing fallacies, This is the most notable feature in his 
writing throughout. His was also au original mind. Except in a 
few subjects, -v^ieh had been so well elaborated by Bentham that 
he was content to be little more than an expounder of Bentham’s 
views, he gave a fresh turn to whatever topic he took up. At a 
time when social subjects were subjected aunost exclusively to au 
empirical handling, he insisted on bringing first p^eiplea to bear 
at evmy point; in this lay both bis strength and bis weakness. 

His neatest literary monument is the Sisiory of Itidia. The 
materiel for narrating the acquisition by England of its Indian 
empire were put into shape for the first time; avast body of political 
theory was brought to bear on the delineation of the Hindu civiliza- 
tion ; and the conduct of the actors in the suceesaivo stages of the 
conquest and administration of India was siibjected to a sevOTe 
criticism. The work itself, and the author’s official connexion with 
India for the last seventeen years of his life, efibeted a complete 
uhange in the whole system of governing tliat country. 

Mill played a gx'eat part as a politician and political philosopher 
in English affairs as wwl. He was, more than any other man, the 
founder of what was called philosophical ratlicalism. His writing 
on government aUd bis personal influeuee among the Liberal pou- ^ 
ticians of Ms time determined the change of view from the French 
Revolution theories of the rights of man and the absolute equality 
of men to the claiming of securities for good government through 
a great ^tension of the electoral suffrage. Under this banner it 
was that the Reform Bill was fought and won. 

His work on lolitkaZ Economy was intended as a text-book of 
the snMect, and shows all the author's precision and lucidity. It 
followed up the views of Ricardo, with whom MiU was in- habitual 
intimacy. It urged strongly the modem application of the prin- 
fiiple of popnlatioii, and started the doctrine of taxing land for the 
iineamea increment of value. 

. By his AnaVusis of the Misid and Ms FVoflnnenf on MaEdntoih 
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Mill acquired a position in the history of psychology and ethics. 
Attached to iho a posteriori school, he vindicated its claims with 
conspicuous ability. He took up the problems of mind very much 
after the fashion of the Scotch smool, as then represented by Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown, but made a new start, due in part to Hartley, 
and still more to Ms own independent thinking. He carried out the 
principle of nssoeiation into the analysis of the complex emotional 
states, as the affections, the aesthetic emotions, and the moral 
sentiment, all which he endeavoured to resolve into pleasurable and 
painful sensations. But the salient merit of tire Analysis is tho 
constant endeavour after precise dediiition of terms and clear state- 
ment of doctrine. ^ Tho Fragment on Macintosh is a severe ex- 

E >3ure of the flimsiness and misrepresentations of Mackinto'sli’s 
mous dissertation on ethical philosophy. It discusses, in a very 
thorough way, the foundations of ethics from the author’s point of 
view of utility. 

Mill’s influence on the young men of his time by his conversation 
has been especially celebrated. Among those that came under this 
influence were some of the greatest names in the generation that 
succeeded him. He had himself a very high ideal of public virtue, 
which he carried out, at the risk of sacrificing all his chances of 
worldly advancement, and he impressed this ideal on those that 
surrounded him, — most of all on his own son, who has since eclipsed 
Ms father in fame, if not in genius. 

See J, S. Mill’s AntoUograpliy, Bain’s Life of Janus Mill, G. S, 
Bower's Hartley and JaineB Mill. (A. B.*) - 

MILL, Jomr (c. 1645-1707), editor of an historically 
important critical edition of the New Testament, was bom 
about 1646 at Shap in Westmoreland, entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, as a servitor in 1661, and took his master’s 
degree in 1669. Soon afterwards he was chosen fellow 
and tutor of his college; in 1676 he became chaplain to 
the bishop of Oxford, and in 1681 he obtained the rectory 
of Bleehingdon, Oxfordshire, and was made chaplain to 
Charles IL From 1685 till his death he held the appoint- 
ment of principal of St Edmund’s Hall; and in 1704 he 
was nominated by Queen Anne to a prebendal stall in 
Canterbury. He died on June 23, 1707, just a fortnight 
after the publication of his Greek Testament. 

Mill’s Novum, Testamentuin f?reeeim, cum lectionibus mriaiittihus 
MSS. Exeniplarimn, Veraionum, Editionwn SS. Patrum et Scrip- 
tonm Ecdesiasticorum, et m easdeyn notis (Oxford, fol. 1707), was 
undertaken by the advice audeucour^ement of Fell, his predecessor 
in the field of New Testament criticism ; it represents the lal^ur of 
thirty years, and is admitted to mark a great advance on Ml that 
had previously been acMeved. The text indeed is that of R 
StephaiiUB (1650), but the notes, besides embodying all previously 
existing collections of various readings, add a vast number derived 
from own examination of many new MSS. and Oriental versions 
(the latter unfortunately he used only in the Latin translation^). 
He was the first to notice, thongh only incidentally, the value of 
the concurrence of the Latin evidence with the Codex Alexaudrinns, 
the only representative of an ancient non-Westem Greek text then 
sufficiently known ; this hint was not lost on Bentley (see "Westeott 
and Hort, Litrodudion to New Testament). Mill's various readings, 
numbering about thirty thousand, were attacked by ‘WMtby in his 
Examen as destroying the validity of the text ; Antony Collins also 
argued in the same sense though with a different object. The latter 
cafled forth a reply from Bentley (Philcleuthcmis Lipsiensia), In 1710 
Knater reprinted MiU’s Testament at Amsterdam with the readings 
of twelve additional MSS. 

MIL L, John Sttjaht (1806-1873), son of James Mnx 
(q.v.), was born in London on . the 20th Ma,y 1806. Hia 
education was from first to last undertaken bj’’ Ms father, 
and is likely long to remain a standing subject for wonder 
and discussion. Much of the wonder is no doubt due to 
his father’s monstrous inversion of custom, the boy being 
set almost as soon as he could speak to work at our time- 
honoured subjects. of secondary and Mgher education. He 
was taught the Greek alphabet at the age of three, and one 
of hia earliest recollections, as he has recorded in his auto- 
biography, was learning lists of common Greek words with 
their English meanings, written for him by his father -on 
cards. By his eighth year he had gone through in ,tha 
original a great many Greek books. “ Of grammar,” he 
says, “until .some years later, I learnt no more hhan the 
inflexions of the nouns and verbs, but after a course of 
vocables proceeded at ofice , to translation aud I faintly 
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remember going tliroTigli Fables, the first Greek 

book which I read. The Ainabasis, which I remember 
betteTj was the second. I learnt no Latin until my eighth 
year. At ttat time I had read under my father’s tuition 
a number of Greek prose authors, among whom I remember 
the whole of Herodotus and of Xenophon’s Qyropsedia and 
Memorials of /Socrates, some of the lives of the philosophers 
by Diogenes Laertius, part of Lucian, and Isocrates Ad 
Femonieum and Ad Nicoclem, I also read, in 1813, the 
first six dialogues (in the common arrangement) of Plato, 
from the FviJiyphron to the TTiesstetvs inclusive.’^ Besides 
all these Greek books, he had read a great deal of history 
in English — ^Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gibbon, Watson’s 
PJiUip II. and III., Hooke’s Fomcm History, RoUin’s 
AnderU History, Langhome’s Flvtarclh, Burnet’s History 
of My Oim Times, thirty volumes of the Annual Eegister, 
hGUar’s Historical Vieio of Hie English Goremmerd, 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, M'Crie’s Knox, and two 
histories of the Quakers. 

That Mill “knew Greek” and “read Plato” before he 
was eight years old is often repeated, sometimes as an 
instance of amazing precocity, sometimes as an awful 
example of injudicious parental forcing. The astonishment 
that a child should have done so much at such an age is 
probably as little grounded in reason as was Mill’s own 
opinion that any child might have done the same. It is 
forgotten that many thousands of persons have known 
Greek before the age of eight without a knowledge of the 
technicalities of Greek grammar. In presence of the fact 
that Mill was never distingnished for great memory of 
detail or richness of historical or literary allusion, it is a 
fair conclusion that matter of his reading at this age 
was of as little service to him in after life as if he had re^ 
the trasbi^it of boy’s own books. This is not to say that 
for educational purposes his early years were wasted as in 
his own and his father’s opinion they generally are. But 
undoubtedly the main factor in Mill’s education was not 
the literature put into his hands, but his constant inter- 
course with the active richly stored miud and strenuous 
character of his father. If any should be tempted to 
imitate the method, they should bear in mind that this 
was the cardinal element of it. The tutor was of more 
importance than the books. The reading of Plato’s 
dialogues would have been only an exercise in rough 
tran^tion if the boy had not had a Socrates with him in 
living communion. The child was a constant inmate of 
Ins lather’s study, and trotted by his side in his walks, 
on dips of paper, as good an account 
Whdt W h£wi read. He thus learnt at an 
l^ eiang)!,^ precept, and practice the 
habit oi .strfenupus . applicaiaots t<^ difficult work. The 
fact that Mill was ta^ht tJnlS early to take his chief 
pleasure in overcoming inteheotual difficulties, and to realize 
the meaning of geua^ terms, accounts for the singular, 
and altogether unparalleled ease which he acquired in the 
.treatmeut of political and social generalizations, not in 
barren abstract vagueness, but in close relation with facts. 
This,:<m the intellectual side; and on the moral side the 
child Vfas (dmost from the dawn Of consciousness instructed 
to hixQself as (K)nsecrated to a life of labottr for the 
publ|c(rgood;.his ambition was handled to follow in the 
footsteps of thb gc^t men of all ag^, and at the same 
time the utmost wte: was taken to purify that ambition 
from unworthy arotivea ' , - . - 

. A -contempor:^ record of MdPs ^dies from eight to 
thirteen is published in, Dr Bain’s sketch of his life. It 
shows that the Autobiography i&th&e understates , than 
overstates the amount of work done; At the age of .eight i 
he began Latin, Euclid, and algebra, and was appointed I 
^OOhnaster to the younger children of the faj^y — a j 
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post, he hints, more serviceable to his intellect than to his^ 
manners. His main reading was still history, hut he went 
through all the Latin and Greek authors commonly read 
in the schools and universities, besides several that are not 
commonly read by undergraduates. He was not taught to 
compose either in Latin or in Greek, and he was never an 
exact scholar in the academic sense ; it was for the subject- 
matter that he was required to read, and by the age of 
ten he could read Plato and Demosthenes with ease. His 
father’s Hvdory of India was published in 1818 ; immedi- 
ately thereafter, about the age of twelve, John, under his 
energetic direction, began a thorough study of the scholastic 
logic, at the same time reading Aristotle’s logical treatises, 
in the original In the following year he was introduced 
to politick economy. And there, when the pupil was 
nearly fourteen, this remarkable education terminated.. 
From that time he worked less immediately under his. 
father’s eye. It was an inevitable incident of such an 
education that Mill should acquire many of his father’s, 
speculative opinions, and Ms father’s way of defending 
tiiem. But his mind did not receive the impress passively 
and mechanically. “ One of the grand objects of educar- 
tion,” according to the elder MiU, “ should be to generate; 
a constant and anxious concern about evidence”; and he. 
laboured with all the energy of his strong will against, 
allowing his son to become a parrot of Ms own opinions, 
and arguments. The duty of coUecting and weighing 
evidence for himself was at every turn impressed upon the; 
hoy ; he was taught to accept no opinion upon authority ;; 
he was soundly rated if he could not give a reason for his. 
beliefs. John Stuart Mill was deliberately educated as am 
S.postle, but it was as an apostle of reasoned truth Im 
human affairs, not as an apostle of any system of dogmatic, 
tenets. It was purposely to prevent any falling ofi fronn 
this Mgh moral standard till it should become part of Ms 
being tiiat Ms father kept the boy so closely with himself. 
Much pity has been expressed over the dreary cheerless 
existence that the cMld must have led, cut off from aR 
boyish amusem^ts and companionsMp, working day after 
day on his father’s treadmill ; but a childhood and boyhood 
spent in the daily enlargement of knowledge, with the 
continual satisfaction of difficulties conquered, buoyed up 
by day-dreams of emulating the greatest of human 
benefactora, need not have been an unhappy cMldhood, 
and Mill expressly says that his was not imhappy. It 
seems unhappy only when we compare it with the desires 
of childhood left more to itself, and when we decline to 
imagine its peculiar enjoyments and aspirations. Mill 
co.mplains that Ms father often required more than could 
reasonably be expected of him, but his tasks were not so 
Bovexe as to prevent him from growing up a healthy, hardy, 
and high-spirited hoy, though he was not constitutionally 
robust, and -Ms tastes and pursuits were so different from 
those of other boys qf the same age. 

Most of Mill’s fifteenth year was spent in France in the 
family of Sir Samuel Bentham. Away from Ms father, 
he maintained his laborious habits ; the discipline held. 
Copious extracts' from a diary kept by Mm at tMs time 
are given by Dt Bain, and show how methodically and 
incessaptly he read and wrote] studied botany, tackled 
advanced matiiematical problems, mode notes on the scenery 
and the people and customs of the country. On Ms return 
in 1821 he contM-iied his, old studies -with the addition of 
some new ones. ■ One of the new studies was Roman law, 
wMeh he read with John Austin, his father having half 
decided on the bar ais the best profession open to Mui. 
Another was psycholo^j In 1823, when he had just 
completed his seventeenth year, the notion of the bar as a 
livelihood was abandoned, and he entered’ as a dierk in the 
examiner’s office of the India House,' “with the under- 
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^standing tliat lie should be employed from the begiuning 
in preparing drafts of despatches, and be thus trained up 
as a successor to those who then filled the highest depart- 
ments of the office.” 

hfill^s work at the India House, which was henceforth 
•his livelihood, did not come before the public, and those 
■who have scouted his political writings as the work of an 
.abstract philosopher, entirely uuacquainted with affairs, 
.have ignored the nature of his duties. From the first he 
’Was more than a clerk, and after a short apprenticeship he 
was promoted, in 1828, to the responsible position of 
..assistant-examiner. The duty of the so-called examiners 
■was to examine the letters of the agents of the Company 
in India, and to draft instructions in reply. The character 
of the Company's government was almost entirely depend- 
vOnt upon their abihtiea as statesmen. For twenty years, 
-from 1836 to 1856, Mill had charge of the Company's 
relations with the native states. In the hundreds of 
despatches that he -vyrote in this capacity, much, no doubt, 
.was done in accordance with established routine, -but fe'w 
.statesmen of his generation had a ■wider experience of the 
.responsible application of principles of government to 
actual emergencies. That he said so little about this ■work 
in the Autobiograjphy was probably because Ms main con- 
■cem there was to expound the influences that affected his 
moral and mental development. A man of different 
.temperament might have found abundance of dramatic 
interest in watcMng the personal and political changes in. 
■SO many distinct states. But MiE makes no reminiscences 
of this Mnd, nor does he give any clue to the results of 
Jbia own initiative. 

To return to his extra-official acti^dty, ■wMeh received an 
immense impulse about the time of his entering the India 
House from what must strike a man of the world as a strange 
.source. The reading of Dumont’s exposition of Bentham’s 
doctrines in the Traite de Legislation was an epoch in 
Mill's life. It awoke in him an ambition as enthusiastic 
•and impassioned as a young man's first love. The 
-language that he uses about it in bis autobiography reveals 
a warmth of inner life that few people would suspect from 
the record of his dry studies, ^^^en he laid do-wn the last 
volume, he says, he had become a different being. It 
.gave unity to the detached and fragmentary component 
parts of his knowledge and beliefs, “I now h^ opinions — 
■a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy — in one among the best 
.senses of the ■word, a religion, the inculcation and diffusion 
of wMch could he made the principal outward purpose of 
a life. And I had a grand conception laid b^ore me of 
•changes to be effected in the condition of mankind through 
■that doctrine.” He had been carefully bred to contemplate 
work for human welfare as the ruling motive of his life ; 
that motive had now received definite direction. 

Many a youth has entered the world with ambition 
equally high,- but few have felt as hlill felt the first shock 
of despair, and fewer still have rallied from that despair 
with such indomitable resolution. The main secret of the 
great “ crisis ” of Ms youthful life is probably to be found 
in the lofty ardour of the aspirations then conceived and 
shaped. For four years he worked ■with faith and hope in 
his mission, and these were years of incessant propagandist 
activity. The enthusiast of seventeen, burning to reorganize 
human affairs so as to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, set siege to the public mind through 
several approaches. He constituted a few of ids youthful 
friends, imbued with the principles of Ms new creed, into 
a society wMch he called the ** Utilitarian ” Society, taking 
the wordj as he teHs us, fronoi one of Galt's novels. Two 
newspapers were open to him — the Traveller, edited by a 
friend of Bentham’s, and the Chronick^ edited by Ms 
father's friend Black. One of his first efforts ■was a solid 
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argument for freedom of discussion, in a series of letters 
to the Chronicle apropos of the prosecution of Eichard" 
Carlile, But he ■watched all public incidents with a 
■vigilant eye, and seized every passing opportunity of 
exposing departures from sound principle in parliament 
and courts of justice. Another outlet was opened up for 
him in 1824 by the starting of the Westminstei' Renew, 
and stOl another in the foEo'wingyear in the Parlia'nieniary 
History and JRevieto. This year Mso he found a eongeuial 
occupation iu editing Bentham’s Raiionak of Judicial 
Emdence. Into this he threw himself "with zeal. And all 
the time, his mind full of public questions, he discussed 
and argued eagerly with the many men of promise and 
distinction who came to his father's house. He engaged 
in set discussions at a reading society formed at Grote’s 
holme in 1825, and in set delates at a Speculative Society 
formed in the same year. 

“A very disquisitive youtii,” was Peacock’s description 
of young h'lili at this period, and this was probably how 
the enthusiast struck most of his -outside acquaintances. 
But the glow of a great ambition as well as the energy of 
a piercing intellect might have been felt in Ms writings. 
His mission was none the less arduous that he proposed to 
convert the world by reason. Only the fulness of unbroken 
hope could have supported his powers, if he had had a 
frame of iron, under the strain of such incessant labour. 
All of a sudden, a misgiving ■wMch he compares to the 
Methodist's “ first conviction of sin ” made a rift in the 
wholeness of his faith in his mission. “It was in the 
autumn of 1826. I was iu a dull state of nerves, such 
as everybody ia occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to 
enjoyment or pleasurable excitement; one of those moods 
when what is pleasure at other times becomes insipid or 

indifferent In this frame of mind it occurred to 

me to put the question directly to myself, ‘Suppose that 
all your objects iu life were realized, that all the changes 
in institutions and opinions which you are now looking 
forward to could be completely effected at this very 
instant, would tMs be a great joy and happiness to you 1 ’ 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 

‘ hfo ! ' At this my heart sank witMu me ; the whole 
foundation on wMch my life was constructed fell down. 
All my happiness was to have been found in the continual 
pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any interest iu the means ? 

I seemed to have nothing left to live for.” 

The passage in his autobiography in wMch Mill gives 
an account of this prostrating disenchantment and his 
gradual release from its benumbing spell is one of the most 
interesting chapters in personal history. The first break in 
the gloom came, he tefis us, from Ms reading in Marmontel’a 
Memoires “the passage which relates his father’s death, 
the distressed position of the family, and the sudden 
inspiration by wMch he, then a mere boy, felt and inade 
them feel that he would be everything to them — would 
supply the place of all that they had lost.” Mill was 
moved to tears by the narrative, and his burden ^ew 
li gh ter at the thought that all feeling was not dead within 
Mm, that he was not a mere inteUectiml machine. TMs 
incident, and the delight that he now began to take in 
■Wordsworth’s “Poems founded on the Affections,” gives a 
clue "to one of the secrets of hliU’s despondency. It was 
an unsatisfied lon^ng for personal affection, for love and 
friendship, of 'wMch his life hitherto had been barren. 
His father seems to have been reserved, undemonstrative 
even to the pitch of chilling sternness in his intercourse 
with Ms family ; and among young Mill’s ccantades con- 
tempt of feeling was almost a watch'word, because it ia so 
often associate with miscMevous prejudice and wrong 
conduct. Himself absorbed in abstract questions and pro- 
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jects of general philanthropy, he had been careless of 
■winning or keeping personal attachment. But it was not 
till despair first seized him, as he looked back at the 
poverty of the results of his work as an apostle, that Mill 
began to feel the void in his afiections and the need of 
human sympathy. "We must remember how- little when 
his ambition was formed he knew of the living world 
around him. He knew in terms that political and social 
change must be slow ; he could whisper patience to him- 
self, and say to himself that his life must be happy because 
the attainment of his great object must pccupy the whole 
of it; but without experience he could' not have been 
prepared for the actual slowness of the reformer’s work, or 
armed against its terribly oppressive influence.. Inevitably 
he underrated the stoHdity and strength of the forces 
arrayed against him. IFour years seems a long time at that 
age. In 1826 Mill could look back to four years of eager 
toil. What were the results 2 He had become convinced 
that his comrades in the Utilitarian Society, who never 
numbered more than ten, had not the stuff in them for a 
world-shaking propaganda ; the society itself was dissolved; 
the Parliameivtctry Bevieiv was a failure ; the Westminster 
did not pay its expenses ; Bentham’s Jvdicial Evidence pro- 
duced little effect on the reviewers. His own reception at 
the Speculative Debating Society, where he first measured 
his strength in public conflict, was calculated to produce 
self-distrust. He found himself looked upon with curiosily 
is aprecocious phenomenon, a made man,*’ an inteUectnal 
machine set to grind certain tunes. The most clear and 
sogent reasoning failed to sway his audience. Great things 
bad been expected of this society as a means of bringing 
together for close discussion the leading young men &en 
in public life or looking forward to it. Its session 
p roved a fiasco. The lexers that had been expected stayed 
away. With these repulses to his hopes along the whole 
line of his activity, Mill must also have suffered from the 
nervous exhaustion that only the hope and heat of the 
fight had kept him from feeling before. Ho wonder that 
he was disheartened, began to feel defects in liis father’s 
training, to question and analyse his own faith, to yearn 
for the solace of personal affection, and to reconstitute his 
scheme of life. 

That in spite of this rude shock the fouadations laid by 
his early training remained stable appears from the facts 
that all through the period of his gloom he continued 
working as before, and that he considered himself bound, 
0 ^^. convinced that his old plan of life was insttflBcieni^ to 
^njnll ian IhorbugMy reasoned new plan wherewith to 
Aifd'hppe ^ Ids work. The new system 
from the old than might be sup- 
posed from whht lie shyBlbf tlie stirnggle- that it cost him 
to reach it. Regard for the public good was still Ms 
religion, iihe ruling motive that gave unity to Ms conduct. 
But he now recognized that tMs was too vague and insub- 
stantial an object to be sufficient of itself for the satisfac- 
tion of a man’s affections. It is a. proof of the dominating 
force of his father’s character that it cost the younger Mill 
effort to shake off Ms stem creed about poetry 
'£^1 pdtsotaj emotion. Like Plato, the elder Mill wonld 
ministera of prejudice and 
eUbiflms.M trlitbu And he often insisted on ^e wisdom 
'mUch as possi^^^ the private affections, 
\slhile expaT3^n^%s firuOh.as posaiUe the public affections. 
Landor’fe mizim of *Hfew' acquaintances, fewer frimid^ no 
familiarities ’’ had Ms' cordial apprdvhl. These doctrine 
the younger' Mill at first took iqywith boyish ^thusiaBm 
and pedantry, but it uns again^ tiim pm:t of his fathey*s 
creed that he now felt himsuljf tfotced in redsOii to revoit; 

stood too much in awe - of Ms father to Min the 
fesafidant of Ms TT a WrMt+.lAjI • fTiorrt i-n 


the gloomy sohtude of his own mind. He was victorious ; 
he reached firm ground at last ; but the struggle left Mm 
in several respects changed. He carried out of the struggle 
as the fruits of victory a more catholic view of the elements 
of human happiness, a delight in the poetry of nature and 
the affections as well as the poetry of heroic unselfish 
character and action, a disposition to study more sjmipa- 
thetieaUy the point of view of opponents, a more courteous 
style of polemic, a hatred of sectarianism, an ambition 
no less noble and disinterested but moderated to practical 
possibilities. 

In the course of the next few years Mill wrote compara- 
tively little, hut he “carried on,” as he says, “a quantity 
of thinking respecting a host of subjects.” It was a period 
of search, deliberation, germination, and striking root. 
Coincident if not causey connected with the relief from 
his spiritual crisis came his first consciousness of power 
as “an original and independent tMnker.” In the dia- 
lectic conversations with a small band of students at 
Grote’s house, he regained the self-confidence that had been 
shaken in the larger and rougher arena of the Speculative 
Debating Society. The beginning of Ms worla on logic 
and political economy may be traced back to those discus- 
sions, and he learnt from them, he tells us, the habit of 
“never accepting half solutions of difficulties as complete ; 
never abandoning a puzzle, but again and again returning 
to if until it was cleared up; never allowing obscure 
comers of a subject to remain unexplored, because they did 
not appear important; never tMnking that he perfectly 
understood any part of a subject until he understood the 
whole.” He learnt also an important moral lesson from 
the Speculative Society, besides learning the strong points 
of other political and social creeds and the weak points of 
Benthamism from defending it point by point against all 
comera. With all Ms despondency, he did not abandon 
the meetings’ of the society after the fiasco of the first 
session. He stood by it firmly, and in a short time had 
the triumph of seeing its debates famous enough to attract 
men with whom it was profitable for Mm to interchange 
opinions, among others Maurice and Sterling. He ceased 
to attend the society in 1829, but he carried away from 
it tile strengthening memory of failure overcome by per- 
severing effort, and the important doctrinal conviction that 
a true system of political philosophy was “ something much 
more complex and many-sided than he had previouriy had 
any idea of, and that its office was to supply, not a set 
of model institutions, but principles from which the insti- 
tutions suitable to any given circumstances might be 
deduced.” 

■ The first sketch of Mill’s political philosophy appeared 
in a series of coritributions to the Examiner in the autumn 
of 1830 on “Prospects in Prance.” He was in Paris soon 
after the July Revolution, made the acquaintance of the 
leading spirits among the younger men ; and in Ms discus- 
sion of what they were doing and what they should do in 
making a new constitution we find the germs of many 
thoughts afterwards more fully developed in his Bqoresen- 
tative Qoroernmerd. 

The division of a man’s life into periods must always 
I he a rough partition, but we may conveniently and with 
tolerable accuracy take these letters as, marking the close 
of Ms period of meditative search, of radication, and Me 
return to hopeful aspiring activity. It was characteristic 
of the nature of the man that he should be stirred to such 
delight by. the Revolution in Prance, and should labour so 
earnestly to make his countrymen understand with what 

S triiy and sobriety it had been effected. Their own 
form B31: caine soon after, and it is again characteristic 
of Mill — at once of Ms entimaiasm and of Ms steady deter- 
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seemed able or ■willing to do — ^that "we find him in the heat 
of the struggle in 1831 -vmting to the Examiner a series 
of letters on “ The Spirit of the Age ” which dre-w from 
Carlyle the exclamation, “Here is a new mystic!” We 
can easily see now what it was in these remarkable essays 
that fascinated Carlyle j it was the pervading opinion that 
in every natural state of society power must be in the 
hands of the wisest. This "was the condition of stability; 
when power and wisdom ceased to coincide, there was a 
disturbance of the equilibrium till this coincidence was 
again effected. But whether Carlyle was right in the 
epithet “ mystic ” may be judged from the fact that MiE’s 
inductive logic was the direct result of his aspirations after 
political stabEit;^ as determined by the dominion of the 
■wisest. “ Why is it,” he asked, “ that the multitude accept 
implicitly the decisions of the ■wisest, of the specially 
skilled, in physical science ? ” Because in physical science 
there is all but complete agreement in opinion. “ And why 
this agreement ? ” Because all accept the same methods 
of investigation, the same tests of truth. Is it possible 
then to obtain unanimity as to the methods of arriving at 
conclusions in social and political matters, so as to secure 
similar agreement of opinion among the speciaUy billed, 
and simEar general respect for their authority? The 
same thought appears in a review of Herschel’s Natural 
Philosophy, written about the same time. MEl remarks 
that the uncertainty hanging over the very elements of 
moral and social phEosophy proves that the means of 
arriving at the truth in those sciences are not yet properly 
understood. “ And whither,” he adds, “ can mankind so 
advantageously turn, in order to learn the proper means, 
and to form their minds to the proper habits, as to that 
branch of knowledge in which by universal acknowledg- 
ment the greatest number of truths have been ascertained 
and the greatest possible degree of certainty arrived at?” 

By 1831 MEl’s enthusiasm for humanity had been 
thoroughly reawakened, and had taken the definite shape 
of an aspiration to supply an unimpeachable method of 
search for conclusions in moral and social science. From 
the platform on which Carlyle and Mill met in 1831 they 
travelled difierent roads, — the one to preach the duty of 
obedience to the ■wisest, the other to search for a means by 
which -wisdom might be acquired such as would command 
respect and win the assent of free conviction. Ho mystic 
ever worked "with warmer zeal than MEl. But his zeal 
encountered a check which baffled him for several years, 
and which left its mark in various inconsistencies and 
incoherences in his completed system. He had been bred 
by his father in a great veneration for the syllogistic logic 
as an antidote against confused thinking. He attributed 
to his early discipline in this logic an impatience of vague 
language which in aE likelihood was really fostered in him 
by his study of the Platonic dialogues and of Bentham, for 
he always had in himself more of Plato’s fertile ingenuity 
in canvassing the meaning of vague terms than the school- 
man’s, rigid consisfency in the use of them. Be this as it 
may, enthusi^tic as he was for a new logic that might 
give certainty to moral and social conclusions, MEl was no 
less resolute that the new logic should stand in no 
antagonism to the old. In his Westminster review of 
'Whately’s Logic in 1828 (invaluable to all students of the 
genesis of Mill’s logic) he appears, curiously enough, as an 
ardent and brilliant champion of the syEogistic logic against 
highfliers such as the Scotch phEosophers who -t^ of 
“superseding’’ it by “a supposed system of inductive 
logic.” Ptis inductive logic must “supplement and not 
supersede.” It must be concatenated with the syEogistic 
logic, the two to be incorporated in one system. But for 
several years he searched in -vain for the means of con- 
eatenation. 
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Meantime, whEe recurring again and again, as was his 
custom, to this cardinal difficulty, Mill worked indefatigably 
in other directions where he saw his way clear, expatiating 
over a -wide range of political, social, economical, and 
philosophical questions. The working of the new order in 
France, and the personalities of the leading men, had a pro- 
found interest for him ; he wrote on the subject in the 
Examiner. He had ceased to write for the Westminster 
in 1828; but during the years 1832 and 1833 he con- 
tributed many essays to Tait's Maganine, the Jurist, and 
the Monthly Repository. In 1835 the London Review was 
started, -with MEl as editor ; it was amalgamated with the 
Westminster in 1836, and !MiE continued editor tiU 1840. 
Much of what he -wrote then was subsequently incorporated 
in his systematic works ; some of his essays were reprinted 
in his first two volumes of Eissei'tations and Discussions 
(1859). The essays on Bentham and Coleridge constituted 
the first manifesto of the new spirit which Mill sought to 
breathe into English EadicaEsm. But the reprinted papers 
give no just idea of the immense range of MEl’s energy at 
this time. His position in the India Office, where alone 
he did work enough for most men, cut him off from 
entering parliament; but he laboured hard though 
ineffectuaEy to influence the legislature from -without by 
combating the disposition to rest and be thankful. In 
his AutoHography he admits that the attempt to form a 
Eadical party in parliament at that time was chimerical. 

It was in 1837, on reading WheweE’s Inductive Sciences 
and re-reading Herschel, that MEl at last saw his -way 
clear both to formulating the methods of scientific investi- 
gation and joining on the new logic as a supplement to the 
old. Epoch-making as his logic undoubtedly was, from 
the multitude of new views opened up, from the addition 
of a new -wing to the rambling old building, and from the 
inspiring force -with which every dusty chamber was 
searched into and illuminated, Mill did not escape aU the 
innumerable pitfaEs of language that beset the pioneer in 
such a subject. It is e-vident from a study of his purposes 
and the hooks from which he started that his worst 
perplexities were due to his determination to exhibit 
scientific method as the complement of scholastic logic. 
In his defence of the syEogism he confounds the syEogistic 
forms with deductive reasoning. Every deductive reason- 
ing may be thrown into the form of a syEogism, but not 
every syEogism is deductive. The reasoning in several of 
the syllogistic forms is not deductive at aE in the sense 
of involving a movement from general to particular. 
Although he knew Aristotle in the original, MiE did not 
recognize the fact that the syllogistic machinery was 
primarily constructed for the reasoning together of terms. 
As regards the word induction, MEl uses it in different 
connexions to cover three or four distinguishable meanings 
— ^induction viewed as the estabUshment of predications 
about a general term, induction -viewed as inference from 
the kno-wn to the unkno-wn, induction viewed as verifica- 
tion by experiment, and induction viewed as the proof of 
propositions of causation. The form of his system was 
really governed by the scholastic notion of induction c-a a 
means of estabEshing general propositions ; the inductive 
part of his system is introduced after the deductive under 
this character ; whEe the greater portion of the suhstanco 
of what he treats of under the name of induction, and 
especiaEy the sa-caEed experimental methods, have notiiing 
whatever to do with the establishment of general proposi- 
tions, in the technical sense of general propositions. 

But the permanent value and influence of MEl’s inductive 
logic is not to be measured by technical inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, to which an academic mind may easEy 
attach undue importance. Ih the technical history (ff the 
science, MEl ’s Logic may be viewed as an Sttempt to fuse 
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tb.6 practical tests of truth, set forth in. Herschel’s Discourse 
on. Natural PMlosQ;Niy -with the theoretic views of indue- 
tion propounded in Whately’s Logic. But in the history 
of thought the great importance of the work is due not so 
much to its endeavour to formulate the methods of science 
arifl lay bare the first principles on which they rest as to 
its systematic appHcatiou of scientific method to what he 
call^ the moral sciences. Mill has often been criticized 
as if he had pretended to teach men how to conduct their 
investigations and how to make discoveries in the physical 
sciences. His work was rather to educe from the practice 
of men of science the principles on which they proceed in 
testing and proving tiheir speculations concerning cause 
and elect in the physical worl^ and see whether the same 
principles could not be applied in testing and proving 
speculations concerning cause and effect in the moral 
world. What is the effect upon human character and 
human happiness of given social and physical conditions — 
climate, institutions, customs, laws ? How can conclusions 
upon such points he proved 1 These were the questions 
in which Mill was interested, and the striking novelty of 
his work was its endeavour to show that propositions of 
cause and effect in human affairs must he proved, if they 
adnoit of proof at all, absolute or approximate, on the 
same principles with propositions of cause and effect in 
the material world. 

The Logic was published in 1843. In 1844 appeared 
his Essays on Some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy. These essays were worked out and written 
many years before, and show Mfil in his first stage as a 
politick economist. Four out of the fi.ve essays are 
elaborate and- powerful solutions of perplexing technical 
problmns — the distribution of the gains of international 
commerce, the influence of consumption on production, the 
definition of productive and unpr^uctive labour, the pre- 
cise relations between profits and wages. Though Mill 
appears here purely as the disciple of Ricardo, striving 
after more precise statement, and reaching forward to 
further consequences, we can well understand in reading 
these essays, searching, luminous, large and bold in outline, 
firmly wrought in detail, how about the time when he first 
sketched them he began to be conscious of power as an 
original and independent thinker. 

That, originality and independence became more con- 
spicuous when he reached his second stage as a political 
ecopLomist, struggling forward towards the standpoint 
from which his systematic work was written. It would 
that, in has fits of despondency one of the thoughts 
-^t^tjopem^ham like, a nightmare and marred his dreams 
of was the apparently inexorable 

dianiiO^ of ' ^onpmic laws, condemning thousands of 
labourers to a epatnp^ and miserable, existence and 
thousands more to semi-starvation. From this oppressive 
feeling he found relief in the thought set forth in the 
opening of the second book of his Political Economy — that, 
while the conditions of production have the necessily of 
physical laws, the distribution of what is produced among 
the various classes, of producers is a matter of human 
s^^^emen^. dependent upon alterable customs, and 
iha|ihi|iont8., . There .can he little doubt that this thought, 
. or , imfc ia the clear shape, that it afterwards 
assumed, was the germ of all that ia most distinctive in 
his system of political economy. It was as far as possible 
from the -r^dify of his method of exposition to fall into 
the confusion of supposing that it was for political 
economy to discuss ^ the equity of differ^it modes of 
distribution, or ^the value of other objects of human 
endeavour, conflicting with the production of wealthy but 
he put economic inquiries eleariy in their proper place as 
leadinsr to conclosions that were not alwavs AtirI Rnd bind- 
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ing on the practical statesman, but had to be taken with 
other considerations as governing rational human action. 
Besides thus putting political economy in its just correla- 
tion with other parts of social science and conduct, Mill 
widened the scope of economic inquiries by discussing the 
economic consequences of various ideal sociri arrangements, 
and more especially different modes of distributing produce 
between landlord, capitalist, and labourer. Mill certainly 
redeemed political economy from the reproach of being a 
dry science. RTobody with any interest in human improve- 
ment can read his work with indifference. And he did 
this without in any way disturbing the original conception 
of political economy as the science of cause and effect in 
the production of wealth. One of his most eminent 
successors, the late Professor Cairnes, thus admirably 
summed up his work as a political economist : — “ As he 
himself used to put it, Ricardo supplied the backbone of 
the science j but it is not less certain that the limbs, the 
joints, the muscular developments — all that renders 
political economy a complete and organized body of 
knowledge — ^have been the work of Mill.” 

While his great systematic works were in progress, 
Mill wrote very little on events or books of the day. He 
turned aside for a few months from his Political Economy 
during the winter of the Irish famine (1846-47) to 
advocate the creation of peasant-proprietorships as a 
remedy for distress and disorder in Ireland. He found 
time aJbo to write elaborate articles on French history and 
Greek history in the Edinburgh Review apropos of Michelet, 
Guizot, and Grote, besides some less elaborate essays. 

The Political Economy was published in 1848. Mill 
could now feel that the main work he had proposed for 
himseff was accomplished; but, though he wrote compara- 
tively little for some years afterwards, he remained as 
much, as ever on the alert for opporiunities of useful 
influence, and pressed on with hardly diminished 
enthusiasm in his search for useful trutL Among other 
things, he made a more thorough study of socialist writers, 
with tiie result that, though he was not converted to any 
of their schemes as being immediately practicable, he 
began to look upon some more equal distribution of the 
produce of labour as a practicability of the remote future, 
and to dwell upon the prospect of such changes in human 
character as might render a stable society possible without 
the institution of private property. This he has called his 
third stage as a political economist, and he says that he 
was helped towards it by the lady, Mrs Taylor, who became 
his wife in 1861, and with whom he had lived in intimate 
friendship for more than twenty years before. It is 
generally supposed that he writes with a lover's extrava- 
ga.hc6 about this lady's powers when he compares her with 
Shelley and Carlyle. But a little reflexion will show that 
he wrote with his usual accuracy and sobriety when he 
described her influence on him. He 63q)reBsly says that 
he owed none of his technical doctrine to her, that she 
infl.nenced only his ideals of life for the individual and for 
sociely; and his language about her is really only a 
measure of the imporiance that he attached to such ideals 
above any systems of reasoned trutL There is very little 
propositional difference between Mill and his father ; but 
it is obvious from what he says that his inner life became 
ve;ry different after he threw off his father's authority. 
This new inner -life was strengthened and enlarged by Mjps 
Taylor, must remember also that Mill in his early 
years had been so strictly secluded from commonplace 
sentoent that what the general world would consider 
commonplace must have come to him with all the freshness 
of a special revelation. 

, During the seven years of his married life Mill published 
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most closely reasoned and characteristic works, the Liberty ^ 
the UtUUarianism, the Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform^ 
and the Subjection of Women, besides his posthumously 
published essays on Nattire and on the Utility of Religion, 
were thought out and partly written in collaboration with 
his wife. In 1856 he became head of the examiner’s 
office in the India House, and for two years, till the 
dissolution of the Company in 1858, his official work, 
never a light task, kept him fully occupied. It fell to 
him as head of the office to write the defence of the 
Company’s government of India when the transfer of its 
powers was proposed. Mill was earnestly opposed to the 
transfer, and the documents in which he substantiated the 
proud boast for the Company that “few governments even 
under far more favourable circumstances have attempted 
so much for the good of their subjects or carried so many 
of their attempts to a beneficial issue,” and exposed the 
defects of the proposed new government, are models of 
trenchant and dignified pleading. His prediction that the 
Indian Secretary’s council would serve as a screen and 
not as a check was in the opinion of many amply verified 
a few years ago. 

On the dissolution of the Company, Mill ms offered a 
seat in the new council, but declined. His retirement 
from official work was followed almost immediately by his 
wife’s death, and from this calamity he sought relief in 
active literary occupation. " Politics, sociology, and psycho- 
logy divided as before the energies of his active mind. 
One of his first cares was to publish with a touching 
dedication to his wife the treatise on Liberty, which they 
had wrought out together, principle by principle and 
sentence by sentence. This pious duty ffischarged, he 
turned to current polities, and published, in view of the 
impending Reform Bill, a pamphlet on parliamentary 
reform. The chief feature in this was an idea concerning 
which he and Mrs Mill, often deliberated, the necessity 
of providing checks against uneducated democracy. EQs 
fanciful suggestion of a plurality of votes, proportioned to 
the elector’s degree of education, was avowedly put forward 
only as an ideal ; he admitted that no authentic test of 
education could for the present be found. An anonymous 
Conservative caught at the scheme in another pamphlet, 
proposing income as a test. Soon after. Mill supported 
in Prases, still with the same object, Mr Hare’s scheme 
for the representation of minorities. In the autumn of 
the same year he turned to psychology, reviewing Mi* 
Bain’s worl^ in the Edinburgh Review. 

In this way the indefatigable thinker worked on, throw- 
ing himself by turns into the various lines along which he 
saw prospects of fulfilling his mission as an apostle of pro- 
gress. In his Representative Government (1860) he systema- 
tized opinions already put forward in many casual articles 
and essays. His UtUitarianism (published in Eraser^s in 
1861) was a closely reasoned systematic attempt to answer 
objections to his ethical theory and remove misconceptions 
of it. As the inventor of the term Utilitarianism, he was 
entitled to define its meaning; and he was especially 
anxious to make it clear that he included in utility the 
pleasures of the imagination and the gratification of the 
higher emotions, and to show how powerfully the good of 
mankind as a motive appealed to the imagination. His 
treatise on the Subjection of Women, in its ruling intention 
a protest against the abuse of power, was Mill’s next work, 
though it was not published till 1869. His Examination 
of Hamilton^ s Philosophy, published in 186'5, had engaged 
a large share cff his time for three years before. When it 
first occurred to him that a criticism of the chief of our 
native intuitional psychologists would cause a wholesome 
stir and serve enlightenment, he thought only of an artide 
such as he trirote about Austin’s Jurisprudence or Grote’s 
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Plato. But he soon found that the subject required a book, 
and a book appeared which certainly answered the purpose 
of rousing the sleepy realms of philosophy and theology. 

WTiile mainly occupied in those years with philosophical 
studies, Mill did not remit his interest in current politics. 
He made his voice heard on the contest in America in 
1862, taking the side of the North — ^then very unpopular 
in London — and using all his strength to explain what has 
since been universally recognized as the issue really at 
stake in the struggle, the abolition of slavery. It was 
characteristic of the closeness with which he watched 
current events, and of his zeal in the cause of “lucidity,” 
that, when the Reader, an organ of science and unpartisan 
opinion, fell into difficulties in 1865, Mill joined with some 
distinguished men of science and letters in an effort to keep 
it afloat. He supplied part of the money for carrying it 
on, contributed several articles, and assisted the editor, 
Mr Fraser Eae, with his advice. The effort was vain, 
though such men as Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Cairnes, Mark Pattison, F. Harrison, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Loekyer were among the contributors. 

In 1866 a new channel was ojjened to his influence. 
He was requested to stand for Westminster, and agreed 
on conditions strictly in accordance with his principles of 
parliamentary election. He would not canvass, nor pay 
agents to canvass for him, nor would he engage to attend 
to the local business of the constituency. He was with 
difficulty persuaded even to address a meeting of the 
electors. The story of this remarkable election has been 
told by Mr James Beal, one of the most active supporters 
of Mill’s candidature. In parliament he adhered to his 
lifelong principle of doing only work that needed to be 
done, and that nobody else seemed equally able or willing 
to do. It may have been a consciousness of this fact 
which prompted a remark made by the Speaker that Mill’s 
presence in parliament elevated ^e tone of debate. The 
impression made by him in parlkment is in some danger 
of being forgotten, because he was not instrumental in. 
carrying any great measure that might serve as an abiding 
memorial But, although in one of his first speeches 
against the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
he was very unfavourably received, Moll thoroughly 
succeeded in what is called “gaining the ear of the House,” 
The only speech made by him during his three years in 
parliament that was listened to with impatience was, 
curiously enough, his speech in favour of counteracting 
democracy by providing for the representation of minorities. 
Hia attack on the conduct of General Eyre in Jamaica 
was listened to, but with repugnance by the majority, 
although his action in this matter in and out of parliament 
was far from being ineffectual. He took an active part in 
the debates on Mr Disraeli’s Reform Bill, and helped to 
extort from the Government several useful modifications 
of the Bill for the Prevention of Corrupt Practices. The 
reform of laud tenure in Ireland, the representation of 
women, the reduction of the national debt, the reform of 
London government, the abrogation, of the declaration of 
Paris, were among the topics on which he spoke with 
marked effect. He took occasion more than once to 
enforce what he had often advocated in vriting, England’s 
duty to intervene in Continental politics in support of the 
cause of freedom. As a speaker Mill was somewhat 
I hesitating, pausiilg occasionally as if to recover the thread 
of his argument, but he showed great readiness in extem- 
poraneous debate. Viewed as a candidate for ministraial 
office, he might be regarded as a failure in parliament, but 
there can be no doubt that his career there greatly extended 
his influence. 

MiU’a subscription to the election expenses of Mr 
Bradlaugh, and his attitude towards Gov ernor Eyre, are 
XVX ~ 40 
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generally regarded as tlie main causes of Ms defeat in tie 
general election of 1868. But, as lie suggests himself, his 
studied advocacy of unfamiliar projects of reform had made 
him unpopular ■with “ moderate Liberals.” When he was 
jBrst elected on a sudden impulse of enthusiasm, extremely 
Uttle was kno-wn about Mni by the bulk of the electorate; 
and his ■writing about checks against democracy had pre- 
pared many for a more conservative attitude on questions 
of practical politics. He retired with a sense of relief to 
his cottage and his literary life at Avignon. His parlia- 
mentary duties and the quantity of correspondence brought 
upon him by increased publicity had absorbed nearly the 
■whole of his time. The scanty leisure of his first recess 
had been devoted to ■writing his St Andreiro rectorial 
address on higher education and to answering attacks on 
his criticism of Hamilton ; of the second, to annotating, in 
conjunction with Mr Bain and Mr lindlater, his father's 
Ariali/ns of the Mind. But now he could look forward to 
a literary life pur© and simple, and his letters show how 
much he enjoyed the change. His little cottage was filled 
■with hooks and newspapers ; the beautiful couutry round 
it furnished him with a variety of ■walks ; he read, wrote, 
discussed, walked, botanized. His step-daughter, Miss 
Taylor, his constant companion after his wife’s death, 
“architect and master-mason aU in one,” carried out 
various improvements in their quiet home for the philo- 
sopher's comfort. “Helen,” he wrote to Mr Thornton, 
“ has carried out her long-cherished scheme (about which 
she tells me she consulted you) of a ‘ vibratory ’ for me, 
and has made a pleasant covered walk, some 30 feet long, 
where I can vibrate in cold or rainy weather. The 
terrace, yon must know, as it goes round two sides of the 
honse, has got itself dubbed the ‘semi-circumgyratory.' 
In addition -to this Helen has built me a herbarium, a 
little' room fitted up with closets for my plants, Selves 
for my botanical ■ books, and a great table whereon to 
manipulate them all. Thus, you see, with my herbarium, 
my vibratory, and my semi-oircumgyratory, I am iu clover ; 
and you may imagine with what scorn I think of the 
House of Common^ which, comfortable club as it is 
said to be, could offer me none of these comfort^ or, more 
perfectly speaking, these necessaries of life.” Mill was an 
enthusiastic botanist all his life long, and a frequent con- 
tribntor of notes and short papers to the PhytologiM. One 
of the things that he looked for'ward to during his last 
journey to Avignon was seeing the spring flowers and 
completing a flora of the locality. His delight in scenery 
, •fr^K^nifcly appears iu letters written to his friends during j 
^ siirmEfit ^ud auitumn^ , 

ever had a imore ®[>d;hing retreat -than Mill’s ' 
Aviguou oottag^ but tb the last he, did not relax his ' 
laborious habits hcff his .ardent' outlook on human affairs. 
The essays in the fourth volume of Ms Disaertaiions — on 
endowments, on land, on labo'ur, on metaphysical amd 
pi^chologicaJL questions — were written for the Fortnightly 
Eevim at intervals after his short parliamentary career. 
One . of his first tas^ was to send bis treatise on the 
of Wimai through the press. The essay on 
Tfkkm was -written, soon after. The last public work in 
engaged was .the. starting of the Land Tenure 
Befiam 'AssoGiation. 5^0 interception by the state of the 
unearned inca^ent* - and ‘.the promotion, of co-operative 
a^cultuTB,, were the most stirring features' in his pro- 
gramme, , He vUute hot thcf and made a public 

speech in favour of tha associatioB a fe-^ months before 
his death The secret of the ardour with which betook 
iq) this question probably was Ms c^nviption that a great 
straggle ■was impending in JEurope between Jabatir and 
capil^Lf He regarded his project as a timely comprctaiae. 
died at Avignon on the 8th of May 1873. 


Within the limits of this article it os impossible to attempt a 
criticism of Mill’s conclusions in so many fields of research; one 
must be content ■svi'th trying to indicate the pmpoae and the roirit 
of ids work. Perhaps we still stand too near to judge •without bias; 
some years hence men ■will be better able to say whether he made 
sciolism less rediless or brought mankind apprecinbly nearer that 
dominion of the wisest which ■was the remote goal of his endeavour. 
It will be long before humanity finds a nobler example of the 
soarciiBr after the best means of social improvement. Ho sought 
after dear ideas ■with the ardour of a mystic, the pa'tience and 
laborious ind-ustry of a man of science; he encountered opponents 
with a generosity and a courtesy worthy of any preiioi fievali^ of 
mediaeval romance, while he was not inferior to tliat ideal in the 
vigour of his blows against injustice. As regards his influence, it 
has been well said that “no calculus can integrate the inn'raerable 
pulses of knowledge and of thought tiiat he has made to ■vibrate in 
the minds of his generation.” He q^uickened thought upon every 
problem -that he touched. Any estimate of Mill’s service to political 
or philosophical thought at this moment is liable to he injim- 
onsfy affected by the temporary discredit into which some of his doc- 
trines have fallen. He was not mfallible; ho made no claim to dog- 
matic authority. But in criticism of detail, according to our present 
light, we may easily blind ourselves to the ^eatness of the work 
that Mill accomplished in the development of opinion. (W. M.) 

MILLATJj or Milbau, capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Aveyron, Trance, is situated on the left 
bank of the Tarn, half a mile below the point at which 
that river is joined by the Dourbie, and 48 miles to the 
south-east of Kodez, on the Rodez and Montpellier line. 
Itself 1210 feet above the level of the sea, it is overlooked 
by hills covered with vineyards and fruit trees or by bare and 
scarped rocks. The streets of Millau are narrow, and some 
of the houses of great antiquity, but the town is surrounded 
by spacious boulevards. On two sides the Place d'Armes 
is adorned by stone columns supporting galleries of wood; 
the only buildings of special interest are the Romanesque 
church of Notre Dame, and the belfry of the old h6tel de 
ville. The principal industry is the manufacture of gloves, 
but various branches of the leather manufacture are also 
carried on. The chief articles of commerce ore ■wool (both 
raw and prepared), Roquefort cheese, wine, almonds, and 
live stock. The population in 1881 was 16,628. 

The viscounts of Millau are mentioned as early as the 10th 
century; in the 16th it became one of the leading strongholds of 
the Kefoxmed party in the south of France. Its industry suffered 
aeveredy by the revocation of the edict of Ifontes. 

MILLENNIUM, In the history of Christianity three 
main forces are found to have acted as auxiliaries of the 
gospel. They have elicited the ardent enthusiasm of many 
whom the bare preaching of the gospel would never have 
made decided converts. These are (1) a belief in the 
speedy return of Christ and in His glorious reign on earth ; 
(2) mystical contemplation; which regards heavenly bless- 
ings as a possible possession in the present life; and (3) 
faith in a, divine predestination of some to salvation and 
others to perdition. Each of these forces hoe at particular 
times proved too strong for church authority and burst the 
embankments -with which the church had at once narrowed 
and protected Christian life and thought. They have pro- 
duct ecclesiastical, social, and political con-vulsions, 'Where 
tile elemental force of religioiis conviction has destroyed 
all organization, whether of church or of state. They have 
releas^ from its fetters -the free spirit of Christianify, 
though often enough they have associated ■with it a 
fanaticism more damaging to the gospel than the temporiz- 
ing policy of the hierarchy. ; 

I^st in point of time came the faith in the nearness of 
Ohristie second advent and the establishing of His reign of 
glory on the earli. Indeed it appears so early that it 
might he questioned whether it ought not to be regarded 
as an ^ential parii of the Christian religion. That 
question, ho'We-ver, -will scarcely be answered in the aflSrma- 
tive. The ideas of the Sermon on the Mounts or the 
pregnant thoughts of the Pauline tiieology, aroiadependMit 
of expectation timt the kinffdom of elory will ahortlT 
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be establislied. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that this expectation was a prominent feature in the earliest 
proclamation of the gospel, and materially contributed to 
its success. If the primitive churches had been under the 
necessity of framing a “Confession of Faith,” it would 
certainly have embraced those pictures by means of which 
the near future was distinctly realized. But then these 
pictures and dreams and hopes were just the things that 
made systematized doctrine impossible; it is possible to 
formulate the mythological ideas, but not the shifting 
imagery of the imagination. 

In the anticipations of the future prevalent amongst the 
early Christians (c. 60-160) it is necessary to distinguish 
a fixed and a fluctuating element. The former includes 
(1) the notion that a last terrible battle with the enemies 
of Qud was impending ; (2) the faith in the speedy return 
of Christ; (3) the conviction that Christ wiU judge all 
men, and (4) will set up a kingdom of glory on earth. 
To lie latter belong views of the Antichrist, of the heathen 
world-power, of the place, extent, and duration of the 
Mrthly kingdom of Christ, &c. These remained in a state 
of solution ; they were modified from day to day, partly 
because of the changing circumstances of the present by 
which forecasts of the future were regulated, partly because 
the indications — ^real or supposed — of the ancient prophets 
always admitted of new combinations and constructions. 
But even here certain positions were agreed on in large 
sections of Christendom. Amongst these was the expecta- 
tion that the future kingdom of Christ on earth should 
have a fixed duration, — according to the most prevalent 
opinion, a duration of one thousand years. From this fact 
the whole ancient Christian eschatology was known in 
later times as “ chiliasm,” — a name which is not strictly 
accurate, since the doctrine of the millennium was only one 
feature in its scheme of the future. 

1. This idea that the Messianic kingdom of the future 
on earth should have a definite duration has — like the 
whole eschatology of the primitive church — ^its roots iu the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, where it appears at a com- 
paratively late period. At first it was assumed that the 
Messianic kingdom in Palestine would last for ever (so the 
prophets ; c/. Jerem. xxiv. 6 ; Ezek. xxxvii. 26 ; Joel iv. 
20; Daniel vi. 27; Sibyll, iii. 49 sg'., 766; Psalt. Salom. 
xvii. 4 ; Enoch Ixii, 14), and this seems always to have 
been the most widely accepted view (John xii. 34). But 
from a comparison of prophetic passages of the Old Testa^ 
ment learned apocalyptic writers came to the conclusion 
that a distinction must be drawn between the earthly 
appearance of the Messiah and the appearance of God 
Iffimaelf amongst His people and in the Gentile world for 
the final judgment. As a necessary consequence, a limited 
period had to be assigned to the Messianic kingdom. It 
is not altogether improbable that the mysterious references 
to the sufierings of the Messiah had also an influence on 
some minds. This, however, is doubtful. It is certain at 
all events that the whole conception marks the beginning 
' of the dissolution of realistic and sensuous views of the 
future; The age was too advanced to regard the earthly 
Messianic kingdom as the end. There was an effort to 
find a place among the hopes of the future for 111086 more 
£q)iritual and universal anticipations, according to which 
eternal and heavenly blessedness wiU be the portion of the 
faithful, this earth and heaven will pass away, and God 
will be in all As to the period to be assigned to this 
earthly kingdom, no agreement was ever reached in 
Judaism, any more than in the detailed descriptions of its 
joys and pleasures. According to the Apocalypse of Baruch 
( 3 d; 3) this kingdom will 1^ “donee fiboiatur mundus 
corruptiohis.” Hi the Book of Enoch (xci. 12) “a week” 
is specified, in the Apocalypse of Ezra (vii. 28 a?.) four 
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hundred years. This figure, corresponding to the four 
hundred years of Egyiitian bondage, occurs also in the 
I Talmud (Sanhedrin 99a). But this is the only passage ; 

‘ the Talmud has no fixed doctrine on the point. The 
view most frequently expressed there (see Von Otto in 
Hilgenfeld*s ZeiUdirift^ 1877, p. 527 sq.) is that the 
Messianic kingdom wiU last for one thousand (some said 
two thousand) years. “In six days God created the 
world, on the seventh He rested. But a day of God is 
equal to a thousand years (Ps. xc. 4). Hence the world 
win last for six thousand years of toil and labour ; then 
will come one thousand years of Sabbath rest for the people 
of God in the kingdom of the Messiah.” This idea must 
have already been very common in the first century .before 
Christ. The combination of Gen. i., Dan. ix,, and Ps, xc. 
4 was peculiarly fascinating. 

2. Jesus Himself speaks of only one return of the Son 
of Man — Has return to judgment. In speaking of it, and 
of the glorious kingdom He is to introduce. He makes use 
of apocalyptic images (Matt. viii. 11, xxvi. 29 ; Luke xxii. 
16 ; Matt, xix, 28) ; but nowhere in the discourses of 
Jesus is there a hint of a limited duration of the Messianic 
kingdom. The apostolic epistles are equally free from 
any trace of chiliasm (neither 1 Cor. xv. 23 sq. nor 1 Thess. 
iv. 16 sg'. points in this direction). In the Apocalypse of 
John, however, it occurs in the following shape (chap. xx.). 
After Chriat has appeared from heaven in the guise of a 
warrior, and vanquished the antichristiau world-power, 
the wisdom of the world, and the devil, those who have 
remained steadfast in the time of the last catastrophe, and 
have given up their lives for their faith, shall be raised up, 
and shall reign with Christ on this earth as a royal priest- 
hood for one thousand years. At the end of this time Satan 
is to be let loose again for a short season ; he will prepare 
a new onslaught, but God will miraculously destroy him 
and his hosts. Then will follow the general resurrection 
of the dead, the last judgment, and the creation of new 
heavens and a new ea^. That all believers wili have a 
share in the first resurrection and in the Messianic 
kingdom is an idea of which John knows nothing. The 
earSily kingdom of Christ is reserved for those who have 
endured the most terrible tribulation, who have withstood 
the supreme effort of the world-power, — that is, for those 
who are actually members of the church of the last days. 
The Jewish esipectation is -thus considerably curtailed in 
the hands of John, as it is also shorn of its sensual 
attractions. “Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection ; on such the second death hath no power; 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with Him a thousand years.” More than this John 
does not say. But other ancient Christian authors were 
not so cautious. Accepting the Jewish apocalypses as 
sacred books of venerable antiquity, they read them eagerly, 
and transferred their contents bodily to Christianity. Hay 
more, the Gentile Christians took possession of them, 
and just iu proportion as they were neglected by the 
Jews — ^who, after the war of Bar-Cochba, became indiffer- 
ent to the Messianic hope and hardened themselves once 
more in devotion to the law — ^they were naturalized in the 
Christian communities. The resit was that these books 
became “ Christian ” documents ; it is entirely to Christian, 
not to Jewish, tradition that we owe their preservation. 
The Jewish expectations are adopted, for example, by 
Papiaa, by the writer of the epistle of Barnabas, and by 
Jnstin. Papias actually confounds expressions of Jesus 
with verses from the Apocalypse of Baruch, referring fo 
the amazing fertility of the days of the Messianic kingdom 
(Papias in Iren, v. 33). Barnabas {Bp., 16) gives ua the 
Jevtiflh theory (from Gen. 1 and Ps. xc. 4) that the 
present condition of the world is to last tix thousand years 
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from the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath 
(the seventh aiiUenninm) the Son of God appears, to put 
an end to the time of *'the unjust one,” to judge the ungodly 
and renew the earth. But he does not indulge, like Papias, 
in sensuous descriptions of this seventh millenmuin; to 
Barnabas it is a time of rest, of sinlessnesa, and of a, holy 
peace. It is not the end, however; it is followed by an 
eighth day of eternal duration, — “the beginning of another 
world.” So that in the view of Barnabas the Messianic 
reign stiH belongs to oftros o auov. Justin {Dial., 80) 
spe^s of chiliasm as a necessary part of complete 
orthodoxy, although he knows Christians who do not 
accept it. He believes, with the Jews, in a restoration 
and extension of the city of Jerusalem; be assumes that 
this city will be the seat of the Messianic kingdom, and 
he takes it as a matter of course that there all believers 
(here he is at one with Barnabas) along with patriarchs 
and prophets will enjoy perfect felicity for one thousand 
years. In fact he reads this view into the Apocalypse of 
John, which he understands to mean that before the 
general resurrection all believers are to rule for a time 
with Christ on earth. That a philosopher like Justin, 
with a bias towards anHellenic constructionof the Chrdstiau 
religion, should nevertheless have accepted its cMliastic 
elements is the strongest proof that these enthusiastic 
expectations were inseparably bound up with the Christian 
faith down to the middle of the 2d century. And another 
proof is found in the fact that even a speculative Jewish 
Christian like Cerinthua not only did not renounce tiie 
■chilxastic hope, but pictured the ftituxe kingdom of Christ 
as a kingdom of senmial pleasures, of eating and drinking 
and marriage festivities (Euseb., M. M., iii. 28, vii. 26). 

3. After the middle of the 2d century these ex- 
pectations were gradually thrust into the, background. 
They would never have died out, however, 'had not 
•cdTcumstances altered, and a new mental attitude been 
taken up. The spirit of philosophical and theological 
.peculation and of ethical reflexion, which began to spread 
though the churches, did not know what to make of the 
.old hopes of the future. To a new generation they seamed 
paltry, earthly, and fantastic, and far-seeing men had good 
reason to regard them as a eource of political danger. But 
more than this, these wild dreams about the glorious king- 
•dom of Christ began to disturb the organization which the 
ohurches had seen fit to introduce. In the interests of 
..s^-preservation against the world, the state, and the 
hereticsB, the Christiaa communities had formed themselves 
into jcempact, sooietiea wi& a definite creed and constitu- j 
felt that liieir existence »waa threatened by 
wMte of reiii^ona subjectivity. , So early as the i 
,year 170, a <hur^ party in Aida Mmor—the soKMJled j 
Alogi'TT'rejecteid'the whole body of apocalyptie writui^ 
.and denounced the Apocalypse of John as a book of fables. 
All the more powerful was the reaction. In the so-called 
Montanistic controversy (<?, 160-220) one of the principal 
issues involved WM the coutinuance of the duliastic ' 
•expectatious in the churches. The Montanists of A^a | 
Mmof djBfend^ them in their integrity, with one sli^t 
modification they announced that Pepuza, the city of 
would be the site of the I)7ew Jerusalem and 
the m il fen nial Magdom. Modificationa of ; tiua kind, ' 
which l^ye oftep appeared in later times in connexion ! 
with the revival of mmenharianisin, are a strikihg evidence j 
of tenden^ of eveiy. sect :to re^d its own little 
jnemberahip as the centre of the world and its fortunes as. 
jfche kernel of universal histoiy., . Alter Ihe Montanistic 
-controversy, chiliastic views were mpre. and more 
discredit in the Greek Church; they were, in -fach 
.stagmatized as “Jewish” and conaeg^uehtly “herein^” 
J^' was the Alexandrian theology that eupeiseded them ; 
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that is to say, Heo-Platonic mysticism triumphed over 
the early Christian hope of the future, first among the 
“ cultured,” and then, when the theology of the “ cultured ” 
had taken the faith of the “uncultured” under its protec- 
tion, amongst the latter also. About the year 260 an 
Egyptian Hshop, I^epoa, in a treatise called 
iXK-i^opicrrSiv, endeavoured to overthrow the Origemstic 
theology and vindicate chiliasm by exegetical methods. 
Several congregations took his part; but ultimately 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, succeeded in healing 
the schism and asserting the allegorical interpretation of 
the prophets as the only legitimate exegesis. During this 
controversy Dionysius became convinced that the victory 
of mystical theology over “Jewish ” chiliasm would never 
be secure so long as the Apocalypse of John passed for 
an apostolic writing and kept its place among the 
homologoumeua of tke canon. He accordingly rais^ the 
qu^tion of the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse; and by 
reviving old difficulties, with ingenious arguments of Ms 
own, he carried his point. At the time of Eusebius the 
Greek Church was saturated with prejudice against the 
book and with doubts as to its canonicity. In the course 
of the 4th century it was removed from the Greek 
canon, and thus the troublesome foundation on which 
chiliasm might have continued to build was got rid of. 
The attempts of Methodius of Tyre at the beginniug of 
the 4th century and Apollinaxius of Laodicea about 
360 to defend chiliasm and assail the theology of Origeu 
had no result. For many centuries the Greek Church kept 
the Johanniue Apocalypse out of its canon, and consequently 
chiliasm remained in its grave. It was considered a 
sufficient safegwd against the spiritualizing eschatology 
of Origen and his school to have rescued the main doctrines 
of the creed and the regula Jtdei (the visible advent of 
Christ; eternal misery and hell-me for the wicked). 
Anything beyond this was. held to be Jewish. It was 
only the cbronologists and historians of the church who, 
following Julius Africaaus, made use of apocalyptic 
numbers in their calculations, while court theologians like 
Eusebius entertained the imperial table with discussions as 
to whether the dining-hall of the emperor — the second 
David and Solomon, the beloved of God — ^might not be the 
New Jerusalem of John’s Apocalypse. Eusebius was not 
the first who dabbled in such speculations, Dionysius of 
Alexandria had already referred a Mesaiauic prediction of 
the Old Testament to the emperor Gajlienus. But 
mj^ticism and political servility between them gave the 
death-blow to riuhasm in the Greek Church. It never 
again obtained a footing there ; for, although, late in the 
i&ddle Agee, the Book of Kevelation — by what means we 
cannot tell— recover its authority, the church was by 
that tiine so hopelessly trammelled by a magical cultus as 
to be incapable of fresh developments. ]b the Semitic 
(Quiches of the East (the Syrian, Arabian, and ^Ethiopian), 
and in that of Armenia, the apocalyptic literature was 
preserved much longer than in the Greek Church. They 
were very conservative of ancient traditions in general, and. 
hence chiliasm survived amongst them to a later date than 
in Alexandria or Constantinople. It ia to these churches 
that we are mainly indebted for the extensive remains of 
the old apocalyptic hteiature which we now possess. From 
remote cloisters of the East Europe has recovered within 
the last forty years many works of this kind which once 
enjoyed the high^ repute throughout Christendom, 

4. But the Western Church was also more conservative 
than the Greek. Her theologians had, to begin with, little 
tom for mystical speculation ; their tendency was rather 
to reduce the gospel to a ^tem of morals. Now for 
the moxaliets chiliasm had a i^ecial significance as the one 
distmeuiahinc feature of the crosoel. and the onlv thincr 
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that gave a specifically Christian character to their system. 
This, however, holds good of the ’Western theologians only 
after the middle of ^e 3d century. The earlier fathers, 
Irenaens, Hippolytns, TertuUian, believed in cliilia.am 
simply because it was a part of the tradition of the church 
and because Marcion and the Gnostics would have nothing 
to do with it. Irenseus (v. 28, 29) has the same conception 
of the millennial kingdom as Barnabas and Papias, and 
appeals in support of it to the testimony of disciples of the 
apostles. Bdppolytus, although an opponent of Montanism, 
was nevertheless a thorough-going tninftmnaTiA.Ti (see his 
book De AiUich.ii'isto). TertuUian {cf. especially Adv. 
Marcion.^ 3) aimed at a more spiritual conception of the 
millennial blessings than Papias had, but he still adhered, 
especially in his Montanistic period, to all the ancient 
anticipations. It is the same aU through the 3d and 4th 
centuries with those Latin theologians who escaped the 
influence of Greek speculation. Commodian, Yictorinus 
Pettavensis, Lactantius, and Sulpicius Severus were aU 
pronounced mi l l enumans, holding by the very details of 
the primitive Christian expectations. They still believe, 
as John did, in the return of Nero as the Antichrist j they 
still expect that after tiie first resurrection Christ will reign 
with His saints “ in the flesh” for a thousand years. Once, 
but only once (in the Gospel of Nicodemns), the time is 
reduced to five hundred years, Yictorinus wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse of John ; and all these 
theologians, esiieciaUy Lactantius, were diligent students 
of the ancient Sibylline oracles of Jewish and Christian 
origin, and treated them as divine revelations. As to the 
canonicity and apostolic authorship of the Johannine 
Apocalypse no doubts were ever entertained in the West ; 
indeed an Apocalypse of Peter was still retained in the 
canon in the 3d century. That of Ezra, in its Latin 
translation, must have been all but a canonical book, — 
the numbers of extant manuscripts of the so-called 4 Ezra 
being incredibly great, while several of them are found 
in copies of the Latin Bible at the beginning of the 16th 
century. The Apocalypse of Hennas was much read till 
far through the Middle Ages, and has also kept its place 
in some Bibles. The apocalyptic “ Testamenta duodecim 
Patriarchamm ” was a favourite reading-book ; and Latin 
versions of ancient apocalypses are being continually 
brought to light from Western libraries the Assumptio 
Mom, the Ascendo Jesoja, &o.). All these facts ^ow 
how vigorously the early hopes of the future maintained 
themselves in the West. In the hands of moralistic theo- 
logians, like Lactantius, they certainly assume a somewhat 
grotesque form, but the fact that these men clung to them 
is the clearest evidence that in the West miUennarianiam 
was still a point of “ orthodoxy ” in the 4th century. 

This state of matters, however, gradually disappeared 
after the end of the 4th century. The change was brought 
about by two causes,- — ^first, Greek theology, which reached 
the West chiefly through Jerome, Eufinus, and Ambrose 
and, second, the new idea’ of the chnrch wrought out by 
Augustine on the basis of the altered political situation of 
the church. Jerome, the pupil of the Greeks, feels him- 1 
self already emancipated :from “opiniones Judaicse”] he 
ridicules the old anticipations j and, though he does not j 
venture to reject them, he and the other disciples of the 
Greeks did a great deal to rob them of their vitality. At 
the same; time the influence of Qreek theology was by no 
means so great in the West that this of itself could have 
suppressed, chilkstic views. It was reserved for Augustine 
to give a direction to Western theology which carried it 
deaf of millennarianism. He himself had at one time 
believed in it ; he too had looked forward to the holy 
Sabbath which was to be celebrated by Christ and-His 
people on earth. But, the signs of the times pointed to a 
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different prospect. Without any miraculous interposition 
of God, not only was Christianity victorious on earth, but 
the church had attained a position of supremacy. The 
old Roman empire was tottering to its fall; the chmrch 
stood fast, ready to step into its inheritance. It was not 
simply that the world-power, the enemy of Christ, had 
been vanquished; the fact was that it had gmdually 
abdicated its political functions in favour of the church. 
Under these circumstances Augustine was led, in his con- 
troversy with the Donatists and as an apologist, to idealize 
the political side of the catholic church, — ^to grasp and 
elaborate the idea that the church is the kingdom of Christ 
and the city of God. Others before bim may have tfllran 
the same view, and he on the other hand never forgot that 
true blessedness belongs to the future ; but still he was the 
first who ventured to teach that the catholic church, in its 
empirical form, was the kingdom of Christ, that the 
millennial kingdom had commenced with the appearing of 
Christ, and was therefore an accomplished fact. By this 
doctrine of Augustine’s, the old millennarianism, t.bongb not 
completely extirpated, was at least banished from the realm 
of dogmatic. For the official theology of the church it 
very soon became a thing of the past ; certain elements of 
it were even branded as hereticaL It still lived on, how- 
ever, in the lower strata of Christian society; and in 
certain undercurrents of tradition it was transmitted from 
century to century. At various periods in the history of 
the Middle Ages we encounter sudden outbreaks of 
millennarianism, sometimes as the tenet of a RTnn.11 sect, 
sometimes as a far-reaching movement. And, since it had 
been suppressed, not, as in the East, by mystical specula- 
tion, its mightiest antagonist, but by the political church 
of lie hierarchy, we find that wherever chiliasm appears 
in the Middle Ages it makes common cause with all 
enemies of the secularized church. It strengthened the 
hands of church democracy; it formed an alliance with 
the pure souls who held up to the church the ideal of 
apostolic poverty; it united. itself for a time even with 
mysticism in a common opposition to the supremacy of the 
church ; nay, it lent the strength of its convictions to the 
support of states and princes in their efforts to break the 
political power of the church. It is sufficient to recall the 
well-known names of Joachim of Floria^ of all the numerous 
Franciscan spiritualists, of the leading sectaries from the 
13th to the 16th century who assailed the papacy and 
the secularism of the church, — above aU, the name of 
Occam. In these men the mil1 e Tina.ria.Tu‘HTn of the ancient 
church came to life again ; and in the revolutionary move- 
ments of the 15th and 16 th centuries — especially in tiie 
Anabaptist movements — ^it appears with all its old uncom- 
promising energy. If the church, and not the state, was 
regarded as Babylon, and the pope declared to be the 
Antichrist, these were legitimate inferences from the 
ancient traditions and the actual position of the church. 
But^ of course, the new chiliasm was not in every respect 
identical with the old. It could not hold its ground 
without admitting certain innovations. The ‘^everlasting 
gospel” of Joachim of Floris was a differeut thing from 
the annoimcement of Christ’s glorious return in the clouds 
of heaven; the “age of the spirit” which mystics and 
spiritualists eapected contained traits which must be 
(^aracterized as "modem”; and the "kingdom” of the 
Anabaptists in Munster was a Satanic caricature of that 
kingdom in which the Christians of the 2d century looked 
for a peaceful Sabbath rest. Only we must not form our 
ideas of the great apocalyptic and chiliastic movement of 
the first decades of the 16th century from the rabble in 
Munster. There were pure evangelical forces at work, in 
it ; and many Anabaptists need not shun comparison with' 
the Christians of the apostolic and post-^poatolic ages. 
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Tte German and jSwiss Reformers also believed that the I productions of boyhood. A continuity of idea, an inde- 


end of the Tvorld was near, but they had different aims in 
view from those of the Anabaptists. It was not from 
poverty and apocalypticism that they hoped for a reforma- 
tion of the church. In contrast to the fanatics, after a 
brief hesitation they threw millennarianism overboard, 
and along with it all other “ opiniones Judaicse.” They 
took up the same ground in this respect which the 
Roman Catholic Church had occupied since the time of 
Augustine. How millennarianism nevertheless found its 
way, with the help of apocalyptic mysticism and Anabaptist 
influences, into the churches of the Reformation, chiefly 
among the Reformed sects, but afterwards also in the 
Lutheran Church, how it became incorporated with 
Pietism, how in recent times an exceedingly mild i^^e of 
^‘academic” chiliasm has been developed from a belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, how finally new sects 
are still springing up here and there with apoc^yptic and 
chihastic expectations, — these are matters which cannot be 
fully entered upon here. But one remark ought to be 
made in conclusion. A genuine and living revival of 
chUiastic hopes is always a sign that the church at large 
has become secularized to such a degree that tender 
consciences can no longer feel sure of tiieir faith within 
her. In this sense all chihastic phenomena in the history 
of tile church demand respectful attention. But when 
attempts are made to find room for millennarianism in a 
dogmatic system, it must always assume a form in which 
it would be utterly unrecognizable to the miUennarians 
of the ancient church, who, just because they were 
millennariana, despised dogmatic, in the sense of philo- 
Sopihical. theology. The claims of chiliasm are sufflciently 
anet by Ihe admowledgment that in former times it was 
aasodated — to all appearance inseparably associated-— 
wiiii the gospel itscdf. Those who try to remodel it, 
so ew to conserve its “ elements of tru&,” put contempt 
on it while , they destroy it ; for it was in its day the 
most uncompromising enemy of all remodeUing, and it 
can only exist along vritii the unsophisticated faith of the 
early Ohristiana. 

C^. Sohiirer, I^hrhiu'hderNeiitesta/ijientlicJmiZeitgescMchie, 1874, 
§§ 28, ,29 ; Cori’odi, Eritisehe Geschichte des Cliiliasnius, 1781. A 
thorough history of chiliasm has not yet appeared. (A. HA.) 

MILLER, Hfuh (1802-1856), eminent in science and 
literature, and one of the most remarkable among self- 
taught men of geniiw, was bom at Cromarty, on the north- 
eajrt coast of Scotland, on the 10th of October 1802. His 
a sagacious and strong-willed seaman, who earned a 
llVjs|];[o^ by jading his own sloop, perished, at sea when 
jBlugh Was 'fiv 6 y^s old. , Bpis mother looted much, in 
jdie upbringing of iter son, to. her two brothers, James and 
Alexahcler Wright, the one a sac^er, the other pi caipemter. 
Scrupulous integrity, sincere religion, unflagging industry, 
and resolute contentment were the lessons which these 
men, not so much by^ precept as by example, impressed 
upon the hoy. But young Miller had inherited from his 
father a strong individuality and obstinate force of will, 
and began at a v^ early age to take a line of, bis own. 
iPe endbantment of open air and freedom — the irresistible 
<iarm of mother nature on the hill and by the sea — ^made 
him at thirteen an incorrigible truant 3 and his schoolmaster 
thoi^ht it likely, tiiat he would prove a dunce. Neverthe- 
less ike truant schoolboy was already giving indications of 
the destinatibn of , the man. AtAn age too early to date 
he had found id his pen a diriiii^.rod that led- him to 
■Waters of inexhaustible delight. His mothw summed up,, 
in the singular dialect of tiie distriot^ the impressiorLderived 
from her son's boyhood and youth in the word^ he was 
aye mtin.” But the ■^mting from the first, and increasingly 
(IS time went on, could be discriminated from the ordinary 


finable grace and freshness, marked his performances. 
They were never bombastic or verbose. At no period of 
his life did he suffer from a flux of words. But, boy and 
man, he had a felicitous knack of fitting words into their 
right places and avoiding jerkiness and inequality. In 
verse he lacked the passionate intensity required for true 
rhythmic movement, but he had a fine sense of cadence 
and modulation in prose. 

It is a curious fact that what determined Hugh Miller 
to apprentice himself to a stone-mason was his delight 
in literary composition. Unemployed during the winter 
frosts, the . mason, he perceived, could enjoy for some 
months every year the ecstacy of writing. One result of 
his decision was that he never learned any language but 
English. Another was that fifteen years of the quarry and 
the hewing-shed, with stern experiences of over-work and 
privation, sowed in his frame the seeds of incurable disease. 
Meanwhile the advantages of his decision were indisputable. 
Under the discipline of labour the refractory sckoolboy 
became a thoughtful, sober-minded man. Miller always 
looked back to his years of hand-labour with a satisfaction 
that has something in it of solemnity and pathos. “ Noble, 
upright, self -relying toil,” he exclaims 3 “who that knows 
thy solid worth and value would be ashamed of thy hard 
hands, and thy soiled vestments, and thy obscure tasks, — 
thy humble cottage, and hard coiich, and homely fare ! ” 

It cannot be ^ded that his fifteen years of close and 
constant intercourse with fellow-workmen inspired him with 
much respect for their class. He was most unfortunate 
in his comrades during the two seasons, 1824 and 1825, 
when he worked at Niddrie in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Swinish in their enjoyments, meanly selfish 
in their class ambitions, and fatuoiikly subject to talking 
charlatans, that Niddrie squad of reprobates which he de- 
scribes in My Schools and Schoolmasters stamped on the 
mind of Hugh Miller an indelible, conviction of the inca- 
pacity and degradation of the hand-workers. 

Returning to Cromarty, he worked in happy patience as 
a stone-cutter year after year, sedulously prosecuting at 
the same time the grand object of his ambition, to write 
good English. He found time to invigorate and enrich his 
mind by careful reading, and 'was habitually and keenly 
observant both of man and of nature. His reading was 
not extensive but well chosen, and embraced Locke and 
Hume 3 Goldsmith and Addison were, more than any 
others, his masters in style. It was to get time to write that 
he had become a stone-mason 5 another of the surprises of 
his career is that it was in advertising himself as a mason 
that he came before the world as a literary man. A stono- 
maaon, figuring as a poetical contributor to the Imes'ness 
Gmrier, might, he thought, be asked by some of the 
readers to engrave inscriptions on tombs. He therefore 
for'warded some of his verses to the editor. These seem 
to have been consign^ to the waste-paper basket, which 
had been the fate of an “ Ode on Greece ” offered to the 
Scotsman when he was at Edinburgh. Piqued by his 
second failure, he now resolved, at all hazards, to see him- 
self in print. In 1829 appeared the small volume contain- 
ing Poem Written in the Leimre Hours of a Journeyman 
Mason. It procured its author the valuable friendship of 
Mr Robert (^orruthers, and was favourably noticed by the 
. press. . Miller looked at his -poems in print, and concluded, 
at once and irreversibly, that he would not succeed as a 
poet. It was a characteristic and very manly decision, 
proving that there was no fretting vanity in his disposition. 
Doubtless also it was right. . His field was prose. But, 
though his- poems yielded nothing in the way of fortune, 
they were a beginning of fame. The simple natives of 
Oomarty began to titink him a wonder. ■ Some very. elo: 
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quent letters on tlie herring fishery extended his reputation. 
Good judges in Edinburgh detected in his work the naint- 
mark of genius, and Miller’s first prose volume, Scenes and 
Legends of Cromarty, was published there in 1835. In the 
interval he had become the accepted lover of Miss Lydia 
Fraser, a young lady of great personal attractions, rare in- 
tellectual gifts, and glowing sympathy with all that was 
good and brave and bright. Her aflPection naturally 
steadied him in bis resolution to emerge from the hand- ' 
working class ; the mallet and chisel gradually dropped 
from his grasp ; and when Ms prose venture appeared he 
was being initiated, in Linlithgow, into the duties of a 
bank clerk. On his return to Cromarty he found employ- 
ment in the local branch of the Commercial Bank. 

He was a married man, and his tent seemed stably fixed 
at Cromarty, when the agitation that preceded the Disrup- 
tion of 1843 made the air of Scotland vibrate. Miller 
loved his church, and deliberately esteemed her the most 
valuable institution possessed by the Scottish people. 
Fervently as he had sympathized with those who procured 
political representation for Scotland by the Reform Bill, he 
still more fervently took part with those who claimed that 
Scottish congregations should have no pastors thrust upon 
them. In ^e summer of 1839 he wrote his famous 
pamphlet-letter to Lord Brougham ; Dr Candlish read it 
with “ nothing short of rapture ” j and the first days of 
1840 saw Miller installed in the editorial chair of the Witness 
newspaper, published twice a week in Edinburgh to advo- 
cate the cause of non-intrusion and spiritual independence. 
He continued to edit the Witness till his death, which took 
place in the night between the 23d and 24th of December 
1856. Unremitting brain work had overtaxed a system 
permanently injured by the hardships of his early mason 
life; reason at length gave way, and Miller died by a pistol 
shot fired by his own hand. A. post-mortem, examination, 
attested by four medical men of the highest character, 
evinced the presence of “diseased appearances” in the 
brain; and he left a few words indicating the form taken 
by the insane delusion which had mastered him. 

During the three years preceding the Disruption, cham- 
pionsMp of the church by Miller cSd more, probably, than 
any other single agency to win for it the suffrage of the 
Scottish people. Months before the day of separation, 
the name “ Free Church ” was prospectively assigned to 
the party proposing to sever connexion with the state; 
and, whether Hugh Miller suggested the name or did not, 
he was one of the chief architects of the institution. Hor 
has the sequel shown that his labour was vain. 

But long ere now an enthusiasm parallel in intensity 
with that which he felt for his country and his church, 
and to wMch even his old literary enthusiasm had become 
subservient, had taken possession of him. From infancy 
he had been a keenly interested observer of all natural 
facts and objects, and during Ms career as apprentice and 
journeyman masbn he had accumulated a vast store of the 
particular information belonging to the geologist. But it 
was not until later that he expressly undertook the study 
of geology. We stiU find Mm, when twenty-seven, laying 
down charts of study and production without a word about 
science. ' When, however, he had convinced himself that 
his road to the stars was not by poetry, and when the 
limited success of hia prose tales and literary essays in the 
volume oh Cromarty suggested a profound misgiving as 
to the adequacy of Ms purely literary materials to produce 
an important result,- he bethought him of his hoard of 
Boioutihc knowledge, and addressed himself with the con- 
centrated energy of mature manhood to geological reading 
and geological researches. These, in fact, were not new 
to Mm, and he was much impressed by the interest excited 
among scientific readers by a geological chapter in the 
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Scenes and Legends, His cMef master was Lyell, whom 
he reverenced henceforward as one of the greatest of living 
men. The principal scene of his own investigations was 
the Cromarty district, where he ransacked every wrinkle 
of the Mil-side, and traced every stratum sawn through by 
the ■watercourse, and where, on the beach at ebb, in indm-ated 
clay of bluish tint and great tenacity, belonging to the 
Old Red Sandstone formation, he discovered and dug out 
nodules wMch, when laid open by a skilful blow of the 
hammer, displayed certain organisms that had never been 
seen by a human eye. He bad entered upon correspondence 
with Murchison and Agassiz ; and “fellows of the Geological 
Society and professors of coUeges” had been brought by his 
descriptions “ to explore the rocks of Cromarty.” Along 
with the patriotic and religious enthusiasm, therefore, that 
burned -within Mm when he went to champion Ms church 
in Edinburgh, there glowed, ia the depths of his heart, 
not indeed a stronger but a more gentle and perhaps a 
dearer enthusiasm for that science in wMch, he felt per- 
suaded, he had sometMng of his own to say, something to 
■wMch the world of culture would be glad to listen. So 
early as September 1840 there began to appear in the 
Witness a series of articles entitled “ The Old Red Sand- 
stone.” They attracted immediate and eager attention; 
and the month -was not at an end when, at the meeting of 
the British Association, Murchison brought them under 
the notice of the geological section, presided over by LyelL 
[ Ag aasiz , already familiar from Miller’s correspondence 
' with the organisms described, contributed information 
respecting them, and proposed that one of the moat 
remarkable of the fossils should be called Pteiichfhys 
MillerL Bucklaud joined warmly in the encomiums of 
MurcMson and Agassiz, vowing that “ he would give his 
left hand to possess such powers of description as tins 
man.” The articles wMch met ■with so enthusiastic a 
reception from the most eminent geologists in Europe 
formed the nucleus of a book soon after published, and 
entitled The Old Red Sandstone. It established Miller’s 
reputation not only as an original geologist but as a 
practical thinker of great sagacity, and as a lucid and 
fascinating writer. He had at last fairly found Ms hand ; 
it is impossible to turn from the Scenes and Legends to the 
new volume -without feeling that the spirit of the author 
has become more exultanlv his touch at once stronger and 
more free. 

During bis seventeen years of residence in Edinburgh be published 
a variety of books, all of them more or less geologicS, but daiming 
attention not on account of their geology alone. His First Impres- 
sions of Fngland and its People, the fruit of eight weeks’ wandering 
arranged in the leisure hours of a hard-worked editor, will be best 
appreciated when we contrast its grace and gentleness, the classic 
moderation of its tone, the quiet vivacity and freshuesa of its 
observation, the sense and sentiment and justice of its criticism, 
with the smartness of the ordinary newspaper correspondent, or the 
vulgarity and the impudent omuiscieuce of the conventioud book 
of travels. Apart from its masterly descriptions, partly geological 
partly scenic, and that prose poem on the ubiquity of Qie ocean 
which, though brief, will compare not unfavourably with select 
pages from Wilson or from Ruslan, its two passages on Westminster 
Abbey and Stmtford-on-Avon would alone suffice to prove that 
the Croniariy stone-mason was a man of extraordinary genius. 
Of his autobiographical volume, liy SchjooJs and Schoolmasters, ho 
opinion but one has ever been expressed. It ranks among the 
finest masterpieces of its kind in the English language. 

As a' geologist his reputation is securely based upon his actual 
discovery of important fossil or^nisma, one of which bears his 
name, and on hia contributions, thoroughly serviceable at the tma 
they were made, to our knowledge of the formation in which 
those organisms occur. His eye-to-eye acquaintance witii nafee is 
attested on every psge ; and, if his enthusiasm does uot ofttii'ri^ 
into spray and surge of rapture it is a deep ground-swell per- 
ceptible in all he -wrote. His powers of observatioa were, sSugiilariy 
strong and acemute, and were accompanied with the meet careful 
refleiuon’ and a fine rich ^ow of imaginative viaioii. His discern- 
meut of the true position of the ventral plate of PteriehtTiys, when 
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the test iahthyologists tmauimoiisly insisted on its "being dorsal, 
affords one of the nicest illustrations to be found of an obser- 
vational faculty which reasons as wells as sees. 

He was also, in his principal geological hooka, The Footsteps of 
the Creator and The Testinwny of the Foc&s, a polemical defender of 
theism and of revelation a^inst some whom lie regarded as their 
deadly assailants. It wonld have been safe and pleasant for Miller 
to waive all consideration of the religious question. He would thus 
have escaped the dreaded sneer of the scientific expert. He would 
have escaped, also, the cold suspicion of liiany on his own side ; 
for the great mass of mediocre religionists like nothing so weE as the 
simple Ignoring of difficulties and hushing up of olnections. But 
he ^rank instinctively from the moral cowardice of reserve. The 
advance of science has •tended to compromise some of his controversial 
positions. When he occupied the chair of the Boyal Physical Society 
of Edinburgh in 1852, he could look the most eminent repre' 
sentatives of contemporary geology in the face, and claim their 
assent to the possibiUty of drawing definite lines of demarcation 
between the Tertiary, Secondary, and Palseozoio strata. He could 
speak of "the entire type of organic being” as altering between 
these periods, “ AE on the one side of the gap,” he could dare to 
affirm, “belong -to one fasliioii, and aU on the other to another 
and whoEy different fashion.” In the thirty intervening years 
every form of the cataclysmal scheme of geological progresaon has 
been discredited. It has become impossible 'to obtain anything like 
a crnisetisiM of opinion among scientific men as to the placing of 
those frontier Enes "between period and period which, however wide 
may he the margins of gradation assigned to "morning” and 
“evening,” ore indi^nsahle 'to the maintenance of Miller's theory 
of the Bix-daya’ vision of creation. " Geographical provinces and 
zones,” says Professor Huxley, "may have been as distinctly 
marked in the PaliEozoio epoch as at present, and those seemingly 
sudden appearances of now genera and species which we aacnbe 
to new creation may be simple results of migration.” Such is now 
the received opinion of geologists, and we may be sure that MiEer, 
who never shut his eyes to an established fact, would have accepted 
it. He has said in so many words that the Bible does not teach 
science. 

In the long and memorable debate on the origin of species he 
strenuously eng^ed, maintaining, a^inst the author of the VeaHges, 
tlie doctrine or specific creation. But when he did so he conld 
feeVthat Bucklana, Sedgwick, Knrchisoa, and Lyell were on his 
side ; nor is it a paradox to allege that he was an ally of Darwin 
himself, ■ Ifthe author of the was right, Darwin was wrong. 

In point of fact, the former was very nearly right ; but, precise^ 
because Darwin supplies what is lackmg in hm argument, those who 
intelligently^ assent to the Origin qf Speaies are bound not to assent 
to the Feedges. 

But it is chiefly perhaps in connexion with the sweetness and 
elasaicBl anima-tion of his style, and the lovely -views he gives of 
nature’s facts, that we ought to praise Hugh MiEer. In an age 
prodigal of g^us, yet abounding also in extravagance, glare, and 
Dombm, -the self-educated stone-mason wrote -with the calmness 
and moderation of Addison. His powerful imagination was dis- 
cipitoed to draw just those lines, and to lay on just those colours, 
which should reanimate the past. As his friend Carruthere, an 
admirable critic of style, observed, -"the fossE remains seem, in 
Jus glowing pages, -to live and flourish, to fly, swim, or gambol, 
or: to shoot up in vegetative profusion and splendour, as in the 
m^hial dawn of <n:eatton. Such power belongs to high genius.” 

of thousands he has incited to the study of nature ; tens of 
thbtis^nds hehas taught in find ih geology no mere eatalogue of 
deftmqt ergaiusms, no dreary sermon in fos^ stones, but » ** science 
of lands(»p6"” as weE as an intelligent understanding of -the rocky 
framework of the WorlcL 

Ifl 1S71 appeared Lifa and Zeitera of Begh MOfti*, hy Peter Bayne 
tS vala., londoo), Utller's works kavo oircuTated on the Enropean continent, and 
navs keen widely read in America. They have boon inued in the United States 
, in an edition ot twenty volumes, oomprlglng tee Wa and ZeUert. (P. B.) 

M3XLEH, William (17'81-1849), the founder of an 
Atiot^can religious sect holding peculiar milleuTiarian vie'ws, 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1781. He received 
$ to^KirfefCt education. In the war of 1812 he served 
as 'oipcbs^ 6£ yplunteer$ on iiie Canadian fooutier. ‘While 
i^sidmg.a^ 1U>"# he began in 1833 publicly 

to Ibbtetf da' l3b.^ toi^ei^ -of the BlillenuiuiQ, asserttag that 
the second oafiaing of ^rist: would take jplace iu, about 
ten years. ^ His . doctrine® awakened wide interest among 
certain classes of th^ ebnimuiiii^. ^ lu 1840 a semi-ioonthly 
journal, 27ie Signs of iha start^by Onepf his 

followers, and two yeans lateir the Atfwwwf £[^eitd mhde its 
:a|>pearance. About 1843 the second cem&g .ujP. Ohrist was' 
■exjfe'cted by as many as' 60,000 boliOTers in the doctrines of 
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Miller; and, although the disappointment of their hopes, 
somewhat diminished their numbers, many continued their 
adherence to his tenets regarding the nature of the miUeu- 
nium. At present the number of Millerites or Adventists is. 
Mtimated at from 16,000. to 20,000. Miller died at Hew 
Hampton, Washington county, H.T., December 20, 1849. 

MILLER, William (1796-1882), one of the greatest 
of modem Hne-engravers, was born in Edinburgh on the 
28th of May 1796. After studying in London under 
George Cook, a pupil of Pasire’s, he returned to his 
native city, where he continued to practise his art during 
a long lifetime. He executed plates after Thomson of 
Dudihngston, MaccuEoch, D. 0. Hill, Sir George Harvey, 
and other Scottish landscapists, hnt his most admirable 
and most voluminous works were his transcripts from 
Turner. The first of these was the Clovelly (1824), of The 
Soutkei'n Coast, a publication undertaken by his master 
and his brother William B. Cook, to which Miller also con- 
-tributed tbe Combe Martin and the Portsmouth. He 
was engaged on the iEustrations of England and Wales, 
1827-38 ; of The Rivers of Fravse, 1833-36 ; of Roger’s 
To&tm, 1834 ; and very largely on those of The JProse and 
JPoetical JVbris of Sir Walter Scott, 1834. In The Pro- 
vincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, 
1826, he executed a few excellent plates ^ter Thomson 
and Turner. Among his larger engravings of Turner’s 
works may be mentioned Tbe Grand Canal, Yenice ; The 
Rhine, Osterprey, and Edtzen ; The BeU Rock; The Tower 
of London; and The Shepherd. The art of WilHam Miller 
■vms warmly appreciated by Turner himself, and Mr Ruskin 
has pronounced him to be on the whole the most successful 
translator into line of the paintings of the greatest English 
landscapist. His renderings of complex Turnerian sky- 
effects are especially delicate and masterly. Towards the 
end of his life Miller abandoned engraving and occupied his 
leisure in the production of water-colour^ many of which 
were exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy, of which 
he was an honorary member. He resumed his burin, 
however, to produce two final series of vignettes from 
dravsdngs by Birket Foster illustrative of Hood’s Poms, 
published by Mozon in 1871. Miller was a much 
respected member of the Society of Friends. He died 
while on a visit to Sheffield, on the 20th of January 
1882. 

MILLER'S THUMB {Coitus gohio), a well-kno-wn little 
fish, abundant in all rivers and lakes of northern and 
central Europe with clear water and gravelly bottom. 
The genus CoUus, to which the Miller’s Thumb belongs, is 
easily recognized by its broad, flat head, rounded and 
scaleless, bpdy, large pectoral and narrow ventral fins, with 
two dorsal fins, tiie anterior shorter than the posterior ; 
the prseoperculum is armed -with a simple or branched 
eipias). The species of the genus Cottus are rather numerous, 
and are confined to the north temperate zone of the globe, 
the majority being marine, and knO-wn by the name of "Bull- 
heads." The MRleris Thumb is confined to fresh -water ; 
and only one other freshwater species is found in Europe, 
C. poecUopus, from rivers of Hungary, Galicia, and the 
Pyrenees ; some others occur in the fresh waters of northern 
and-bTorth, America., The Miller’s Thumb is common 
in all suitable localities in Great Britain, but is extremely 
rare in Ireland; in the Alps it reaches to an altitude 
ezeeedihg 7000 feet. Its usual length is from 3 to 6 
inches. Generally hidden nnder a stone or in a hollow of 
the bank, it watches for its prey, which consists of small 
aquatic anin]^, and darts when disturbed with extra- 
ordinaiy rapidi^ to some other place of refuge. Tbe 
female deposits her ova in a cavity under a stone, whilst 
the male watches and defends them tin"tii the young are 
hatched and able to shift for themselves. 
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MILLET {Erencli, millet) Italian, miglietto, diminutive 
of = Latin mille, a thotisand, in allusion to its 

fertility) is a name applied with Little definiteness to a con- 
siderable number of often very variable species of cereals 
belonging to distinct genera and even subfamilies of 
Graminem. The true millet, however, is generally admitted 
to be Panicmn (Setaria) miliaceum, L. (German Sirse, 
with which P. miliare, Lam., is reckoned by some 
botanists). It is indigenous to the East Indies and North 
Australia, but is mentioned by Hippocrates and Theo- 
phrastus as already cultivated in South Europe in their 
time, Some suppose it to be one of the earliest grains used 
in bread-making, and ascribe the origin of its nametojoawis, 
bread, rather than to the paniculate inflorescence. It is 
annual, requires rich but friable soil, grows to about 3 or 4 
feet high, and is characterized by its bristly, much branched 
nodding panicles. One variety has black grains. It is 
largely cultivated in India, southern Europe, and northern 
Africa, and ripens as far north as southern Germany, in 
fact, wherever the climate admits of the production of wine. 
The grain, which is very nutritious, 
is used in the form of groats, and 
makes excellent bread when mixed 
with wheaten flour. It is also largely 
used for feeding poultry and cage- 
birds, for which purpose mainly it is 
imported. P. italimm, L. {Setaria 
italica, Beauv.), is of similar origin 
and distribution, and is one of the 
most wholesome and palatable Indian 
cereals. It is annual, grows 4 to 5 
feet high, and requires dry light soil. 

German Millet {P, germanicum, Ger- 
man Kolbenhh'se, Mohar) is probably 
merely a less valuable and dwarf 
variety of P. italicum, having an 
erect, compact, and shorter spike. 

The grains of both are very small, 
only one half as long as those of 
common millet, but are exceedingly 
prolific. Many stalks arise from a 
single root, and a single spike often 
yields 2 oz, of grain, the total yield 
being five times that of wheat. They 
are imported for poultry feeding like 
the former species, but are extensively 
used in soups, &c., on the Continent. 

Numerous other species belonging to 
this vast genus — the largest among grasses, of which the 
following are among the most important — are also culti- 
vated in tropical or sub-tropical countries for their grain or 
as fodder grasses, or both, each variety of soil, from swamp 
to desert, having its characteristic forms. They are very 
readily acclimatized wherever the temperature is sufficient, 
e.g., in Australia, and seem destined to rise in agricultural 
importance. 

Polish Millet is P. digitaria ; P. fntmentaceum, Poxb., Shamalo, 
a Decoan gi'as.s, is probably a native of tropical Africa ; while the 
perennial P. sarnientosum, Eoxb. , also largely cultivated in tropical 
countries, is from Snmatra. P. decompositvm is the Anstralian 
millet, its grains being made into cakes by the aborigines. P. 
nnaxuniivi, Jacq. , is the Guinea Gras-s ; it is perennial, grows 8 feet 
high, and yields abundance of highly nutritious grain. P. spee- 
tabile, Nees., is the Goapim of Angola, but has been acclimatized in 
Brazil and other tropical countries. Other gigantic species 6 or 7 
feet high form the field crops on the banks of the Amazons. Of species 
belonging to allied genera, Pcnnisetimn t7iyphoidev.in, Eich. {Peni- 
cellaria spicata, Willd.), BajreC, sometimes also called Egyptian 
Millet, a Guinea corn, is largely cultivated in tropical Asia, Nubia, 
and Egypt. P. grows south of tlie Sahara. Species of 

PwspalvAii, EUibsim, and Milmm are also cultivated as millets. 

But the most important dry grain of the tropical countries 
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of Africa and Asia, particularly of India, is Sorghum vulgare, 
Pers. {Holcusi Sorghum^ L., Androjoogon Sorghum, Eoxb.), 
Durra, Great Mllet, Indian MiUet, Turkish Millet, or 
Guinea Corn (the French 
sorgho, German Mohrem- 
hirse or KaffernJcorn, Ta- 
mil Cholum, Bengalese 
Joioari). It ranges prob- 
ably as extensively as 
wheat, being also largely 
cultivated in southern 
Europe, the United 
States, and the West 
Indies. In Asia Minor, 

Arabia, Italy, and Spain 
it may be said to replace 
oats and barley. It is 
annual, and may reach 
12 feet in height; it is 
extremely prolific, even 
rivalling maize, of which 
it is a near congener. Its 
flour is very white, but 
does not easily make good 
bread ; it is largely used 
in cakes and puddings 
and for feeding cattle and 
poultry. The panicles are 
used for brooms, and the 
roots for velvet-brushes. 

S. bicoloT, S. nigrut)i, S. ruhrum, S. Kaffrorum (Kaffre 
Corn), S. saeckaratum, and other species or varieties are 
also of economic importance, the last-named (the “Chinese 
sugar-cane”) being much cultivated in the United States as 
a source of molasses, the juice, which contains much glucose 
but comparatively little cane sugar, being simply expressed 
and concentrated by evaporation. S, wlgare is the grain 
referred to by Pliny as millet. 

For systematic and economic purposes, see Geasses ; Luerssen, 
Med.-P}iarni. Botanih, Leipsic, 1880 ; Drury, Useful Plants of 
India, London, 1873 ; F. v. Muller, Select Plants f&r Naturaliza- 
tion in Victoria, Melbourne, 1876. For arclieeology, see Helm's 
Kulturpflanaen, &c., Berlin, 1877. On Sorghum eertmum (“rice 
com,” &c., of western Kansas) see Drummond’s “Eeport” mParl. 
Papers, No. 2570 (1880). 

MILLET, Jean FEANqois (1814-1875), was a painter 
of French peasant Hfe, and it may be questioned whether 
France has produced in our day any greater or more 
original artist. He himself came of a peasant family, and 
was hom on the 4th of October 1814 in the hamlet of 
Gruchy, near Grdville (La Manche), in the wild and 
picturesque district called La Hague. His boyhood was 
passed working in his father’s fields, but the sight of the 
engravings in an old illustrated Bible set him drawing, and 
thenceforth, whilst the others slept, the daily hour of rest 
was spent by Millet in trying to render the familiar scenes 
around him. From the village priest the lad learnt to read 
the Bible and Yirgil in Latin, and acquired an interest in 
one or two other works of a high class which accompanied 
him through life ; he did not, however, attract attention 
so much by his acquirements as by the stamp of his mind. 
The whole family seems, indeed, to have worn a character 
of austerity and dignity, and when Millet’s father finally 
decided to test the vocation of his son as an artist, it was 
with a gravity and authority which recalls the patriarchal 
households of Calvinist France. Two drawings were pre- 
pared and placed before a painter at Cherbourg named 
Mouchel, who at once recognized the boy’s gifts, and 
accepted him as a pupil; hut shortly after (1835) Millet’s 
father died, and the eldest son, with heroic devotion, took 
his place at home, nor did he return, to his work until the 
XVL — AT 
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pressing calls from without were solemnly enforced by the 
wishes of his ow family. He accordingly went back to 
Cherbourg, but after a short time spent there with another 
master (Langloia) started with many misgivings for Paris. 
The council-general of the department had granted him a 
sum of 600 franca, and the town council promised an 
annual pension of 400, but in spite of friendly help and 
introductions Millet went through great difficulties. The 
system of the £cole des Beaux Arts was hateful to him, 
and it was not until after much hesitation that he decided 
to enter an official studio — that of Delaroche. The master 
was certainly puzzled by hia pupil ; he saw his ability, 
and, when Millet in his poverty could not longer pay the 
monthly fees, arranged for his free admission to the studio, 
but he tried in vain to make him take the approved direc- 
tion, and lessons ended with “ Eh, bien, altez h votre guise, 
voua 6tB8 si nouveau pour moi que je ne veux rien vous 
dire.” At last, when the competition for the Grand Prix 
came on, Delaroche gave Millet to understand that he 
intended to secure the nomination of another, and there- 
upon Millet withdrew himself, and with his friend Marolle 
started in a little studio in the Rue de TEst. He had 
renounced the beaten track, but he continued to study 
hard whilst he sought to procure bread by painting por- 
traits at 10 or 15 francs a piece and producing small 
“pastiches” of Watteau and Boucher. These works are 
classed as those of his “flowery manner,” and Millet has 
been reproached — he whose whole life was an act of con- 
viction — with having sacrificed his convictions to curry 
favour with the public. It is true that he himself has 
recorded hia aversion to both these masters. “In the 
Louvre,” he said, “I received vivid impressions from 
Mantegna, complete from Michelangelo ; after Michelangelo 
and Poussin I have remained faithful to the early masters.” 
Boucher was for him an object of “repulsion,” and in 
Watteau “ I saw,” he said, “ a little theatrical world which 
oppressed me.” Thus it was then that Millet naturally 
felt and saw, but the strongest genius knows moments of 
self-doubt. Later in life MiHet was heard to say that 
were it not for the small group who believed in him he 
should have lost faith in himself. In earlier years, before 
he .was certain of his own leading, he was naturally influ- 
enced by the swl vice of others whose arguments were enforced 
by the pressure of diie poverty. Even so from time to 
time the native vein showed strong. In 1840, as soon as 
he had despatched a portrait to the Salon, Millet went back 
to Gr^viUe, where he painted Sailors Mending a Sail and a 
few other pictures — reminiscences of Cherbourg life. His 
, first success was obtained in 1844 when his Milkwoman 
, aUd Lesson in Biding (pastel) attracted notice at the Salon, 
and friendly artists present^ themselves at hia lodgings 
only to learn that his wife had just died, and that he him- 
self had disappeared. Millet was at Cherbourg ; there he 
remarried, but having^ amassed a few hundred francs he 
went back to Paris and presented his St Jerome at the 
Salon of 1845. This picture was rejected and exists no 
longer, for Millet, short of canvas, painted over it CEdipua 
Unbound, a work which during the following year was the 
dbg^ti of violent criticism. He was, however, no longer 
alonb; tlie^ .EagOne Tourneux, Rousseau, and other men 
of note supported him by their confidence and friendship, 
and he had by bis side the brave Catharine Lemaire, his 
second wife^ a Wrhan Who bore poverty with dignity and 
, gave courage to Her husband -through the cruel trials in 
which he penetrated by a terrible persond experience the 
bitter secrets of the very poor, ■ To iiiia date belong 
Millet’s Gk)ld6n Age, Bird testers, Toung Girl and Lamb, 
.and Bathers ; but to the Bathers (Louvre) succeeded' The 
Mother Asking A lm s, Ihe Workman’s Monday, and The 
'^fmnower, /uiis last work, exhibited in 1848, obtained 
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conspicuous success, but did not sell till Ledru RoUin, 
informed of the painter’s dire distress, gave him 600 francs 
for it, and accompanied the purchase with a commission, 
the money for which enabled Millet to leave Paris for 
Barbizon, a village on the skirts of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. There he settled in a three-roomed cottage for the 
rest of his life — twenty-seven years, in which he wrought 
out the perfect story of that peasant life of which he alone 
has given a “complete impression.” Jules Breton has 
coloured the days of toil with sentiment; others, like 
Courbet, whose eccentric Funeral at Ornans attracted more 
notice at the Salon of 1850 than Millet’s Sowers and 
Binders, have treated similar subjects as a vehicle for 
protest against social misery ; Millet alone, a peasant and 
a miserable one himself, saw true, neither softening nor 
exaggerating what he saw. In a curious letter written to 
M. Sensier at this date (1850) Millet expressed hia resolve 
to break once- and for all with mythological and undraped 
subjects, and the names of the principal works painted 
subsequently -will show how stedfastly this resolution was 
kept. In 1852 he produced Girls Sewing, Man Spreading 
Manure; 1853, The Reapers; 1854, Church at Gr^ville 
(Luxembourg); 1855 — the year of the International 
Exhibition, at which he received a medal of second class — 
Peasant Grafting a Tree; 1857, The Gleaners; 1859, The 
Angelus (Louvre, engraved Waltner), The Woodcutter and 
Death; 1860, Sheep Shearing; 1861, Woman Shearing 
Sheep, Woman Feeding Child; 1862, Potato Planters, 
Winter and the Crows; 1863, Man with Hoe, Woman 
Carding; 1864, Shepherds and Flock, Peasants Bringing 
Home a Cajf Bom in the Fields ; 1869, Knitting Lesson ; 
1870, Buttermaking; 1871, November — recollection of 
Gruchy. Any one of these works will show how great an 
influence Millet’s previous practice in the nude had upon 
his style. The druses worn by his figures are not clothes, 
but drapery through which the forms and movements of the 
body are strongly felt, and their contoxir shows a grand 
breath of line which strikes the eye at once. Something 
of the imposing unity of his work was also, no doubt, due 
to an extraordinary power of memory, which enabled 
Millet to paint (like Horace Yemet) without a model; he 
could recall with precision the smallest details of attitudes 
or gestures which he proposed to represent. Thus he could 
count on presenting free from after thoughts the vivid 
impressions which he had first received, and Millet’s nature 
was such that the impressions which he received were 
always of a serious and often of a noble order, to which 
the character of his execution responded so perfectly that 
even a Washerwoman at her Tub wiU show the grand 
action of a Medea. The drawing of this subject is repro- 
duced in Sowvemrs de Barhizm^ a pamphlet in which M. 
Pi4dagnel has recorded a -visit paid to MiUet in 1864. 
His circumstances were then less evil, after struggles as 
severe as those endured in Paris. A contract by which 
he bound himself in 1860 to give up all his work for 
three y^s had placed him in possession of 1000 francs 
a month. His fame e:^nded, and at the exhibition of 
1867 he received a medal of the first class, and the 
ribbon of -the Legion of Honour, but he was at the same 
moment deeply shaken by the death of his faithful friend 
Rousseau. Though he rallied for a time he never com- 
pletely recovered, his health, and on the 20th January 
1876 he died. He was buried by his friend’s side in the 
churchyard of Clhailly. 

See A, Sensier, Vie et CEuvre de J. F, Millet, 1874 j K4daguel, 
Souvenirs de Bdrbmm, ka. (E, F. S, P.) 

MILLVILLE, a city of the United States, in Cumberland 
county, New Jersey, at the head of navigation of Maurice . 
river, 40 miles by rail from Philadelphia by the Cape May, 
lyGUviUe, and Vineland section of the West Jersey Railroad. 
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It is one of tlie chief seats of glass-making in tke State, 
and also manufactnres cotton, iron pipes for water and gas, 
turbines, &c. The population was 7660 in 1880. 

MILMAN, Heney Haet (1791-1868), dean of St 
Paul’s, was born February 10, 1791, and was the third 
son of Sir Francis Milman, physician to George III. He 
was educated at Eton and at Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
his university career was brilliant, and among other dis- 
tinctions he gained the Newdigate prize with a poem on 
the Apollo Belvedere. In 1816 he was ordained, and was 
soon afterwards presented to the living of St Mary’s, 
Beading. He had already made his appearance as a 
dramatic writer, his tragedy of Fazio^ founded on a narra- 
tive in the Annual Register Iqt: 1795, having been brought 
on the stage without his knowledge under the title of The 
Italian Wife. It was subsequently produced at Covent 
Garden, and obtained great success from the acting of 
Miss O’Neill as Bianca. The merit of the play consists 
chiefly in the powerful situation ; the diction is florid and 
ornate. The same criticism, by the author’s own confes- 
sion, applies to his epic, Sam(y)\ the Lord of the Bright 
City (Gloucester), a poem written in early youth. The 
subject is taken from British legend, and Milman has failed 
to invest it with serious interest. He was more successful 
in his next attempts, where the subjects were well adapted 
to an imagination easily kindled by the historical or the 
moral picturesque. The death struggle of an expiring 
nation in the Fall of Jerusalem (1820), the conflict of new 
truth and old order, of religious enthusiasm and earthly 
afiection, in the Maityr of Antioch (1822), are depicted 
with great eloquence and real insight into human nature. 
Milman’s characters, however, are personified tendencies 
rather than personages, and in poetical style he was unable 
to free himself from the influence of Byron. Belshazzar 
(1822) is in general a pale copy of Byron’s Sardana 2 yalus, 
but contains some fine lyrics. Mihnan’s lyrics, indeed, 
especially his hymns, have frequently a fine ring and sweep, 
though the thought is generally commonplace. His 
tragedy of Anne Boleyn (1826) is a poor performance. 
With the exception of admirable versions of the Sanskrit 
episode of Nala and Damayanti, and of the Agamemnon 
and Bacchee, this was Milman’s last poetical work. He 
was elected professor of poetry at Oxford, and in 1827 
delivered the Bampton lectures, selecting as his subject the 
conduct and character of the apostles as an evidence of 
Christianity. In 1830 his History of the Jews appeared in 
the Family Library. The contracted limits of this series 
forbade any adequate treatment of the subject j the work 
is nevertheless memorable as the first % an English 
clergyman which treated the Jews as an Oriental tribe, 
recognized sbeikhs and emirs in the Old Testament, sifted 
and classified documentary evidence, and evaded or 
minimized the miraculous. Milman was violently attacked, 
especially by Dr Faussett and Bishop Mant, and the odium 
thus occasioned stopped the publication of the Family 
Library, and long impeded the preferment of the writer. 
In 1835, however, Sir Bobert Peel made him rector of St 
Margaret’s and canon of Westminster, and in 1849 he 
became dean of St Paul’s. The unpoptilarity attaching to 
him had by this time nearly died away ; and now, generally 
revered and beloved, intimate with men of all pursuits, 
politics, and persuasions, counted among the chief ornaments 
of the most polished society of the metropolis, he occupied 
a singularly dignified and enviable position, which he 
constantly employed for the promotion of culture and 
enlightenment, and in particular for the relaxation of 
subscription to ecclesiastical formularies. His History of 
Christianity wider the Fmpire had appeared in 1840, but 
bad been as completely ignored as if, said Lord Melbourne, 
the clersY had taken a universal oath never to mention it 
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to any one. Widely diffeient was the reception of the 
continuation, his great History of Latin Christianity to 
the death of Pope Nicholas V., which appeared in 1855. 
He also edited Gibbon and Horace, and at his death in 
1868 left behind him almost finished a delightful history 
of his own cathedral, which was completed and published 
hy his son. 

Milman possessed a large share of the imagination v’bicb enters 
into ami calls up the past, and of that which interprets actions and. 
apprehends opinions by the power of sympathy. In creative: 
imagination he was deficient, a defect which alone prevented him 
from attaining the first rank as an historian. His pages are 
crowded with splendid names rather tlian with living per.souages j 
the springs of action are disclosed with remarkable penetration, but 
the actor himself is rather heard than seen. There are, however, 
excepthms, such as his portrait of Sir Christopher Wren; and 
he possessed a peculiar power of investing mere intellectual 
tendencies with personality and life. His parallel of Latin and 
Teutonic Christianity, for example, is a luece of finished historical 
! character painting. His power of sympathy rendered him in etfect, 
as his natural equity and benignity made him in intention, a 
model of histoiicdl candour, only cliargeable, perhaps, witli too much 
gentleness. It will be long ere his great vvoik is superseded ; hut he 
will perhaps be remembered even longer as an embodiment of all 
the qualities which the higher eccdesiastical preferment can be 
sui)posed capable of encouraging or rewarding among the clergy of 
a great historical church. . (E. G.) 

MILO, one of the most famous athletes of Greece, 
whose name became proverbial for personal strength. 
He lived about the end of the 6th century b.c,, was six 
times crowned at the Olympic games and six times at the 
Pythian for wrestling, and was famous throughout the 
civilized world for his feats of strength, such as carrying 
an ox on his shoulders through the stadium at Olympia. 
In his native city of Crotona he was much honoured, and 
he commanded the army which defeated the people of 
Sybaris in 511 b.c. When Demoeedes, the physician of 
Darius, deserted the Persian service, he sent a boastful 
message to the king of Persia informing him of his. 
marriage to the daughter of JMilo. The traditional account 
of his death is often used to point a moral : he found a 
tree which some woodcutters had partially split with a 
wedge, and attempted to rend it asunder; but the wedge 
fell out, and the tree closed on his band, imprisoning him 
till wolves came and devoured him. 

MILO was the surname of T. Annius Papianus, one of 
the best-known of the partisan leaders and ruffians in the 
stormy times that preceded the dissolution of the Boman 
republic. His father was 0. Papius Celsus, but he was 
adopted by his mother’s father T. Annius Luscus. He 
joined the Pompeian party, and led the band of mercenaries 
and gladiators which was required to defend the cause and 
its chief supporters in the public streets. P. Clodius, the 
leader of the ruffians who professed the democratic cause, 
was his personal enemy, and their brawls in the streets and 
their mutual accusations in the law courts lasted for several 
years, beginning when Milo was tribune of the commons 
in 57 B.c. In 53 their quarrels came to a height when 
Milo was candidate for the consulship and Clodius for the 
praetorship ; and when the two leaders met by accident on 
the Aj)pian Way at Bovillse, Clodius was murdered (January 
20, 52 B.c.). This act of violence strengthened the hands 
of Pompey, who was nominated sole consul, and proposed 
several stringent laws to restore order in the city. Milo 
was impeached; his guilt was clear, and his enemies took 
every means of intimidating his supporters and his judges. 
Cicero was afraid to deliver the speech he had prepared 
Fro Milone, and the extant oration is an expanded form of 
the unspoken defence. Milo went into exile at Massilia, 
and his property was sold by auction. He joined the 
insurrection of M. Cmlius in 48 b.c., and was soon slain 
near Thurii in Lucania. His wife Fausta was daughter 
of the dictator Sulla. 

MILTIADES. See Geeece. voL xi. n. 99. 
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MILTOJN'j John (1608-1674), was born in Bread Streep 
Clieapside, London, on the 9th of December 1608. Hia 
father, known as 3^ John Milton of Bread Street, scrivener, 
was himself an interesting man. He was a native of 
Oxfordshire, having been bom there in or about 1563, the 
son of a Eichard Milton, yeoman of Stanton-St-John’a, 
of whom there are traces as one of the sturdiest adherents 
to the old Eoman Catholic religion that had been left in his 
district. The son, however, had turned Protestant, and, 
having been cast oS on that account, had come to, London, 
apparently about, the year 1686, to push hia fortune. 
Having received a good education, and having good abilities, 
especially in music, he may have lived for some time by 
musical teaching and practice. Not till 1696, at all events, 
when he was long past the usual age of apprenticesMp, do 
we hear of his preparation for the profession of a scrivener ;■ 
and not till February 1699-1600, when he was about thirty- 
seven years of age, ^dhe enter the profession as a qualified 
member of the Scriveners' Company. It was then that he 
set up hia “house and shop ” in Bread Street, and began, 
lit© other scriveners, his lawyeily business of drawing up 
wills, marriage-settlements, and the like, with such related 
business as that of receiving money from clients for invest- 
ment and leading it Out to the best advantage. It was at 
the same time ihat he married Till recently there has 
been the moat extraordinary uncertainty as to the maiden 
name of his wife, the mo^er of the poet. It has been 
now ascertained, however, that she was a Sarah JeSrey, 
one of the two orphan daughters of a Paul Jefirey, of St 
Swithin's, London, “ citiaen and merchant-taylor,^ originally 
from Ess^ who had died before 1683. At the date of 
her marriage she was about twenty-eight years of, age. 
Her widowed mother, Mrs Ellen Jeffrey, came to reside in 
the . house in , Bread Street, and died there in Eebmary 
1 6 10-1 L B^oie this death of the maternal' grandmother, 
three children had been bom to the scrivener and his wife, 
of whom only two survived, — ^the future poet, and an, elder 
sister, called Anne. Of three more children, bom subse- 
quently, only one survived,— Christopher, the youngest of 
^e family, bom December 3, 1616. 

The first sixteen years of JMEton's life, coinciding exactly 
with the last . sixteen of the reign of James L, associate 
themselves with the house in Bread Street, and with the 
snrroxmdings of that house in Old London. His father, 
while prospering in business, continued to be known as a 
man of “ingeniose” tastes, and even acquired some dis- 
in ^he Xiondoh inumcal, world of ^at time by his 
0O?iHhutions to important musical publications. 
Mjisiq yae, thus a port of the poet’s domestio education 
item ■ Ids infancy. Whatever dse could be added was 
added without stint. Again and again Milton speaks, with 
gratitude and affection of the imgrud^g .pains bestowed 
by his father on his early Education. “Both at the 
grammar school and also under other masters at home,” is 
the .■statement in one passage, “ he caused me .to be 
iBOBtmdfced dady.” This brings us to about the year 1619, 
was ten years of age. At that time his 
,tdtor was Thomas Young, a Scotsman from Perth- 
graduate of the .university of St Andrews, after- 
wards t man pf he amaJl distinction among the -English 
Pm[;it^;.^eigy, bht 'then only, curate or assistant to some 
psdisb riergjuhan:in Pifhear,"]^ .and eking out his 
Svelihodd by : private teacihing. Young’s tutor^p lasted 
till 162S, when ho was .drawn abroad by ah offer, of the 
pastowhip or chaplaincy, to the congre^tion of English 
merchants in Hamburg., Already, howeyeri, for a- year or 
his tutorship had been only supplem^tafy tO' the 
adu^tidn which , ^e boy was re«riving,% , daily attendance 

Ht Paul’s public school, dose to Brettd Street, The 
ht«adarister of the school was Mr Alexander GfiH, an eld^ly 
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Oxford divine, of high reputation for scholarship and 
teaching ability. Under him, os usher or second master, 
was his son, Alexander Gill the younger, also an Oxford 
graduate of scholarly reputation, but of Unstering character. 
Mdton’a acquaintanceship with this younger Gill, begun at 
St Paul’s school, led to subsequent friendship and corre- 
spondence, Far more affectionate and intimate was the 
friendship formed by Milton at St Paul’s vrith a certain 
young Charles Diodati, his schoolfellow there, the son of a 
naturalized Italian physician, Dr Theodore Diodati, who 
had settled in London in good medical practice, and was 
much respected, both on bis own account, and as being the 
brother of the famous Protestant divine, Jean or Giovanni 
Diodati of Geneva. Young Diodati, who was destined for 
his father’s profession, left school for Oxford University 
early in 1623,; but Milton remained till the end of 1624. 
A family incident of that year was the marriage of his 
elder sister, Anne, with Edward Phillips, a clerk in the 
Government office called -the Crown Office in Chancery. 
Milton had then all but completed his sixteenth year, and 
was as scholarly, as accomplished, and as handsome a 
youth as St Paul’s school had sent forth. We learn from 
himself that his exercises “in English or other tongue, 
prosing or versing, but chiefly this Latter,” had begun to 
attract attention even in his boyhood. This implies .that 
he mimt have had a stock of attempts in English and Latin 
by him of earlier date than 1624. Of these the only 
roecimens that now remain are his Paraphrase on Psalm 
\ VXIV. and hia Paraphrase ovk^J^salm OXXXVI, 

On February 12, 1624-26, Milton, at the age of sixteen 
years and two months, was entered as a student of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in the grade of a “ Lesser Pensioner.” 
His matriculation entry in the books of the university is 
two months later, April 9, 1625. Between these two dates 
I James 1. had diB<^ and had been succeeded by Charles I 
' Cambridg© University was then in the full- flush of its 
1 prosperity on that old system of university education 
I which combined Latin and Greek studies -with plentiful 
drill and disputation in the scholastic logic and philosophy, 
but with little of physical science, and next to no mathe- 
matics. There were sixteen colleges in all, dividing among 
them a total of about 2900 membm’s of the university. 
Christ’s College, to which Milton belonged, ranked about 
third in the university in respect of number;^ counting 
about 265 members on its books. The maa-ter was Dr 
Thomas Bainbrigge ; and among the thirteen fellows were 
Mr Joseph Meade, still remembered as a commentator on 
the Apocalypse, and Mr William Chappell, afteriwards an 
Irish bishop. It was under ChappeU’a tuto:^p that 
MTLton.waa placed when he first entered the^llege. At 
least three students who entered Christ’s Milton, hut 
during jbis residence, deserve mention. .--One was Edward 
King, a youth of Irish birth and hl^ Dish connexions, 
who entered in .1626, at the age of /fourteen; another was 
John Cleveland, afterwards knowq'as royalist and satirist, 
who entered in 1627 ; and the third was Henry More, sub- 
sequently famous .as the Cambrige Platonist, who entered 
iu 1.631, just before Milton l^it. Milton’s own brother, 
Christopher, joined him in th^" college in Eebiuary 1630- 
31, at age of fifteen. / 

Milton’s academic course ‘lasted seven years and five 
months, or from Eebruaty 1624-26, to July 1632, hringiiig 
him from his seventeenth year to bis twenty-fourth. The 
first fouT' yeara" Ivere his tifiie of undergradiiateship. It 
was in tiie second, , of tiiese, the year 1626, that there 
occurred that Quarrel between him and his tutor, Mr 
Chappell, which Dr Johnson, making the most of a lax 
tir^tion from Aubrey,- ms^nffied into the 'aupposition that 
Milton may have, been one of the last students in either of 
■the Engli^ nmyeraities that suffered the, , indignity of 
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corporal punishment. The legend deserves no credit ; but 
it is certain that Milton, on account of some disagreement 
with Chappell, leading to the interference of Dr Bainbrigge, 
left college for a time, and that, when he did return, it was 
under an arrangement whicli, while securing that he should 
not lose a term by his absence, transferred him from the 
tutorship of Chappell to that of Mr Nathaniel Tovey, 
another of the fellows of Christ’s. From a reference to 
the matter in the first of the Latin elegies one infers that 
the cause of the quarrel was some outbreak of self-assertion 
on Milton’s part. We learn indeed, from words of his own 
elsewhere, that it was not only Chappell and Bainbrigge 
. that he had ofiended by his independent demeanour, but 
that, for the first two or three years of his undergraduate- 
ship, he was generally unpopular, for the same reason, 
among the younger men of his college. They had nick- 
named him “ The Lady,” a nickname which the students 
of the other colleges took up, converting it into “The Lady 
of Christ’s College ” ; and, though the allusion was chiefly 
to the peculiar grace of his personal appearance, it con- 
veyed ^o a sneer at what the rougher men thought his 
unusual prudishness, the haughty fastidiousness of hia 
tastes and morals. Quite as distinct as the information 
that he was for a while unpopular with the majority of his 
fellow-students are the proofs that they all came round him 
at last with respect and deference. The change had cer- 
tainly occurred before January 1628-29, when, at the age of 
twenty, he took his B.A, degree. By that time his intel- 
lectuaJ pre-eminence in his college, and indeed among his 
coevals in the whole university, had come to be acknow- 
ledged. His reputation for scholarship and literary genius, 
extraordinary even then, was more than confirmed during 
the remaining three years and a half of hia residence in 
Cambridge. A fellowship in Christ’s which fell vacant 
in 1630 would undoubtedly have been his had the election 
to such posts depended then absolutely on merit. As it 
was, the fellowship vms conferred, by royal favour and 
mandate, on Edward King, his junior in college standing 
by sixteen months. In J^y 1632 Milton completed his 
career at the university by taking his M.A degree. His 
signature in the University Eegister stands at lie head of 
the list of those who graduated as masters that year from 
Christ’s. Anthony Wood’s summary of the facts of his 
university career as a whole is that he “performed the 
collegiate and academical exercise to the admiration of aU, 
and was esteemed to be a virtuous and sober person, yet 
not to be ignorant of his own parts.” The statement is 
in perfect accordance with Milton’s own account. He 
speaks of “ a certain niceness of nature, an honest haughti- 
ness, and self-esteem of what I was or what I might be,” 
as one of his earliest characteristics j and, though intimat- 
ing that, even while actually a student at Cambridge, he 
had “ never greatly admired ” the system of the place, he 
leaves us in no doubt as to the quite exceptional applause 
with which he had gone through all the prescribed work. 
To the regular Latin and Greek of the miiversity he had 
added, he tells us, French, Italian, and Hebrew. He had 
also learnt fencing and other gentlemanly exercises of the 
time, and was an expert swordsman. 

Of Milton’s skm at Cambridge in what Wood calls “the 
collegiate and academical exercises ” specimens remain in 
his Frolimones Q’mdam Oraiorim. They consist of seven 
rhetorical Latin essays, generally in a whimsical vein, 
delivered by him, in his undergraduateahip or during his 
subsequent bachelorship in arts, either in the hsdl of 
Christ’s College or in the public University School 
Eehcs of Milton’s Cambridge period are also four of bis 
Latin Familiar Fpisiles\ but more important are the 
poetical remains. These include the greater number of his 
preserved Latiu poems^to wit, (1) the seven pieces which 
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compose his Blegiarvm Liher, two of the most interesting 
of them addressed to his medical friend, Charles Diodati, 
and one to his former tutor Young in his exile at Ham- 
burg, (2) the five short Gunpowder Plot epigrams, now 
appended to the Elegies, and (3) the first five pieces of the 
Sylvamim Lihei', the most important of which are the hexa- 
meter poem “ In Quintum Novembris ” and the piece 
entitled “Naturam non pati senium.” Of the English 
poems of the Cambridge period the following is a dated 
Mat: — On the Death of a Fair Inf ant, 1625-26, the subject 
being tbe death in that inclement winter of his infant 
niece, the first-born cbild of his sister Mrs PhiUips ; At 
a Vacation Exercise in the College, 1628 j the magnificent 
Christmas ode On the Morning of Christ’s Fativity, 1629 ; 
the figment called The Passion and the Song on\May 
Morning, both probably belonging to 1630 ; the Hnes On 
Shake^eay'e, certainly belonging to that year; the two 
facetious pieces On the University Carrier, 1630-31 ; the 
Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 1631 ; the 
sonnet To the Wighiingale, probably of the same year ; the 
sonnet On arriving at the Age of twenty-three, dating itself 
certainly in December 1631. 

Just before Milton quitted Cambridge, his father, then 
verging on his seventieth year, had practically retired 
from his Bread Street business leaving the active manage- 
ment of it to a partner, named Thomas Bower, a former 
apprentice of his, and had gone to spend his decMning 
years at Horton in Bnc kingbamsbir p, a small village near 
Colnbrook, and not far from Windsor. Here, accordingly, 
in a house close to Horton church, Milton mainly resided 
for the next six years, — ^from July 1632 to April 1638. 

Although, when he had gone to Cambridge, it had been 
with the intention of becoming a clergyman, that intention 
had been abandoned. His reasons were that “tyranny 
had invaded the church,” and that, finding he could not 
honestly subscribe the oaths and obMgations required, he 
“thought it better to preserve a blameless silence before 
tile sacred office of speaking begun with servitude and 
forswearing.” In other words, he was disgusted with the 
system of high prelacy which Laud, who had jbeen bishop 
of London and minister paramount in ecclesiastical matters 
since 1628, was establishing and maintaining in the Church 
of England.. “ Church-outed by the prelates,” as he 
emphatically expresses it, he seems to have thought for a 
time of the law. From that too he recoiled ; and, leav- 
ing the legal profession for his brother Christopher, he had 
decided that the only life possible for himself was one of 
leisurely independence, dedicated wholly to scholarship and 
Mterature. His compunctions on this subject, expressed 
already in his sonnet on arriving at his twenty-third year, 
are expressed more at length in an English letter sent by 
him, Portly after the date of that sonnet, and with a copy 
of the sonnet included, to some friend who had been 
remonstrating with him on his “belatedness” and his 
perristence in a life of mere dream and study. There 
were gentle remonstrances also from his excellent father. 
Between such a father and sudi a son, however, the con- 
clusion was easy. What it was may be learnt from Milton’s 
fine Latin poem Ad Patreni. There, in the midst of an 
enthusiastic recitation of all that his father had done for 
him hitherto, it is intimated that the agreement between 
them on their one Mttle matter of difference was already 
complete, and that, as the son was bent on a private life of 
literature and poetiy, it had been decided that he ^ould 
have his own way, and should in fact, ^ long as he chose, 
be the master of Ms father’s means and the chief p^on in 
the Horton household. For the six years from 1632 this, 
accordingly, was Milton’s position. In perfect leisure, and 
in a pleasant rural retirement, with Windsor at the distance 
of an easy walk, 'and London oMy about Vf miles off, he 
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went throngli, ie tells ns, a systematic course of reading 
in the Greek and Latin classics, varied by mathematics, 
music, and the kind of physical science we should now call 
'Cosmography, 

It is an interesting fact that Milton’s very first public 
•appearance in the world of English authorship was in so 
'honourable a place as the second folio edition of ShaJce^eare 
in 1632. His enthusiastic eulogy on Shakespeare, written 
in 1630, was one of three anonymous pieces prefixed to 
■that second foho, along with reprints of the commendatory 
-verses that had appeared in the first folio, one of them 
Ben Jonaon’s immortal tribute to Shakespeare’s memory. 
Among the poems actually written by Milton at Horton 
the first, in all probability, after the Latin hexameters Ad 
Patrem, were the exquisite companion pieces VAUegro 
and IL Penseroao. There followed, in or about 1633, the 
fragment called Arcades. It was part of a pastoral masque 
got up by the young people of the noble family of Egerton 
in honour of their venerable relative the countess-dowager 
of Derby, and performed before that kdy at her mansion of 
Harefield, neai Uxbridge, about 10 r^es from Horton. 
That Milton contributed the words for the entertainment 
was, almost certainly, owing to his friendship with Henry 
Lawes, one of the chief court musicians of that time, whose 
known connexion with the Egerton family points him out 
as the probable manager of ^e Harefiield masque. Hext 
in order among the compositions at Horton may be 
mentioned the three short pieces. At a Solemn Music, On 
Time, and TJ'pom. die Gir<ymuisiQn •, after which comes 
OoTms, the largest and most important of all Milton’s 
minor poems. The name by which that beautiful drama 
is now universally known was not given to it by Milton 
himsdf. He entitled it, more simply and vaguely, “A 
Masque presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, before the Earl 
of Bridgewater, Lord President of Wales.” The existence 
of this poem is certainly due to Milton’s intimacy with 
Lawes. The earl of Bridgewater, the head of the Egerton 
■family, had been appointed to the high office of the 
presidency or vicero;;^ty of Wales, the official seat of 
■which "was Ludlow in Shropshire ; it had been determined 
that among the festivities on his assumption of the office 
there should be a great masque in the hall of Ludlow 
Castle, ■with Lawes for the stage manager and one of the 
actors; Milton had been applied to by Lawes for the 
poetry; and, actually, on Mic^elmas night, September 29, 
1634, the drama furniahed by Milton was performed in 
Ludlow Castle before a great assemblage of the nobility 
and the Welsh principaKty, Lawes taking the part 

of the attendant spirit,” while the parts of “ first brother,” 

second brother,” and “ the lady ’’ were taken by the earl’s 
three youngOst children, Yiscount Brackley, Mr Thomas 
Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton, — ^Prom' September 1634 
to the beginning of 1637 is a comparative blank in our 
records. Straggling incidents in this blank are a Latin 
letter of date December 4, 1634, to Alexander Gill the 
younger, a Greek TramUdion of Psalm GXIV,, a visit to 
"Oxford in 1636 for the purpose of incorporation in the 
•degree of M.A in that university, and the beginning in 
May 1636 of e, troublesome lawsuit against his now aged 
tmd ihfirm father.-^The lawsuit, which -was instituted by 
a certain Thomas Cotton, baronet, nephew and executor 
of a deceased John Cotton, Esq,, accused the elder Milton 
and his partneae Bcwer, or both, of having, in their capacity 
•as scriveners, misappropriated ditiers large sums of money 
that had be^ 'entrusted to them by the deceased Cotton to 
•be let out at interest. The lawsuit was still in progress 
when, on the 3d of April 1637, llCiiton’s mother died, at 
yie t^e of al^nt sixty-five. A flat blue stone, with a brief 
iiteoription, visible on the chancel-pavemcait of - Horton 
Ohiir^ am marks the place of her burial Idilton’s 


testimony to her character is that she was a “a most 
excellent mother and particularly kno-wn for her charities 
through the neighbourhood.” The year 1637 was other- 
wise eventful in his biography. It was in that year that 
his Gomus, after lying in manuscript for more than two 
years, -was published by itself, in the form of a small quarto 
of thirty-five pages. The author’s name wus withheld, and 
the entire responsibility of the publication was assumed by 
Henry Lawes. Milton seems to have been in London when 
the little volume appeared. He -was a good deal in London, 
at aU events, during the summer and autumn months 
immediately foUo'wing his mother’s death. The plague, 
which liad been on one of its periodical visits of ravage 
through England since early ia the preceding year, -was 
then especially severe in the Horton neighbourhood, while 
London was comparatively free. It was probably in 
London that Milton heard of the death of young Edward 
King of Christ’s College, whom he had left as one of the 
most popular of the fellows of the college, and one of the 
clerical hopes of the university. King had sailed from 
Chaster for a vacation visit to his rektives in Ireland, 
when, on the 10th of August, the ship, in perfectly calm 
water, struck on a rock and went do'wn, he and nearly 
all the otiher passengers going do-wn with her. There is 
no mention of the sad accident in two otherwise very in- 
teresting Latin Familiar Fjpistles of Milton, of September 
1637, both addressed to his medical friend Charles Diodati, 
and both dated from London ; but how deeply the death of 
King had affected him appears from his occupation shortly 
afterwards. In November 1637, and probably at Horton, 
whence the pkgue had by that time vanished, be ■wrote 
his matchless pastoral monody of Lycidas. It was his con- 
tribution to a collection of obituary verses, Greek, Latin, and 
English, which King’s numerous friends, at Cambridge and 
ekewhere, were getting up in lamentation for his sad fate. 
The collection did not appear till early in 1638, when it 
was published in two parts, ■with hlack-bordered title-pages, 
from the Cambridge University press, one consisting of 
twenty-three Latin and Greek pieces, the other of thirteen 
Engli^ pieces, the last of which was Milton’s monody, 
signed only "with his imtials “ J. M.” It was therefore 
early in 1638, when Milton -was in his thirtieth year, that 
copies of his Lycidas may have been in circuktion among 
those who had already become acquainted with his Grnnus. 

Milton was then on the wing for a foreign tour. He 
had long set his heart on a visit to Italy, and circum- 
stances now favoured his -wish. The vexatious Cotton 
lawsui-t, after hanging on for nearly two years, was at an 
end, as far as the elder Milton was concerned, -with the 
most absolute and honourable vindication of bis character 
for probity, though with some continuation of the case 
against his partner. Bower. Moreover, Milton’s younger 
brother, Christopher, though but twenty-two years of age, 
and just about to be called to the bar of the Inner Templ^ 
had married a wife ; and the young couple had gone to 
reside at Horton to keep the old man company. There 
being uothing then to detain Milton, all was arranged 
for his journey. Before the end of April 1638 he 
was on Ha -way across the Channel, taking one English 
man-servant -with him. At the time of his departure 
the last great news in England was that of the National 
Scottish Covenant, ox solemn oath and band of all ranks 
and classes of the Scottish people to stand by each other 
to the death in resisting the ecclesiastical innovations 
which Laud and Charles had been forcing upon Scotland. 
To Charles the news of this “daimiable Covenant,” as he 
called it, was enraging beyond measure ; but to the mass 
of the English it ■was far from unwelcome, 

promising, as it se^bd to do, for Engknd herself, the 
subversion at last of that system of “ Thorough,” or despotic 
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.government by tbe king and his ministers without parliar 
ments, under which the country had been groaning since the 
contemptuous dissolution of Charles’s third parliament ten 
years before. 

Through Paris, where Milton made but a short stay, 
receiving polite attention from the English ambassador, 
Lord Scudamore, and having the honour of an introduction 
to the famous Hugo Grotius, then ambassador for Sweden 
at the French court, he moved on rapidly to Italy, by way 
of Nice, After visiting Genoa, Leghorn, and Pi^, he 
•arrived at Florence, August 1638, Enchanted by the city 
and its society, he remained there two months, frequenting 
the chief academies or literary clubs, and even taking part 
in their proceedings. Among the Florentines with whom 
he became intimate were Jacopo Gaddi, young Carlo Dati, 
Pietro Frescobaldi, Agostino Coltellini, the grammarian 
Benedetto Buommattei, Valerio ChimenteUi, and Antonio 
Francini. It was in the neighbourhood of Florence also 
that he “ found and visited ” the great Gahleo, then old 
-and blind, and still nominally a prisoner to the Inquisition 
for his astronomical heresy. Pkom Florence, by Siena, 
Milton went to Rome. He reached the Eternal Oily some 
time in October, and spent about another two months 
there, not only going about among the ruins and antiquities 
•and visiting the galleries, but mixing also, as he had done 
in Florence, with the learned society of the academies. 
Among those with whom he formed acquaintance in Rome 
were ^e German scholar, Lucas Holstenius, librarian of 
the Vatican, and three native Italian scholars, named 
Cherubii]^ Salzn'lli, and SelvaggL There is record of his 
having dined once, in company with several other English- 
men, at the hospitable table of the English Jesuit College. 
The most picturesque incident, however, of his stay in 
Rome was his presence at a great musical entertainment 
in the palace of Cardinal Francesco BarberinL Here he 
had not only the honour of a specially kind reception by 
the cardinal himself, but also, it would appear, the 
supreme pleasure of listening to the marvellous Leonora 
Baroni, ihe most renowned singer of her age. Late in 
November he left Rome for Naples. Here also he was 
fortunate. The great man of the place was the now very 
-aged Giovanni Battista Manso, marquis of Villa, the friend 
and biographer of the great Tasso, and subsequently the 
friend and patron of the sweet Marini. By a happy 
accident Milton obtained an introduction to Manso, and 
nothing could exceed the courtesy of the attentions paid 
by the a^ marquis to the young English stranger. He 
had hardly been in Naples a month, however, when there 
came news from England which not only stopped an 
intention he had formed of extending his tour to Sicily 
and thence into Greece, but urged his immediate return 
home. “ The sad news of civil war in England,” he says, 

“ called me back j for I considered it base that, while my 
feUow-coimtrymen were fighting at home for liberty, I 
should be travelling abro^ for intellectual culture.” In 
December- 1638, therefore, he set his face northwards again. 
His return journey, however, probably because he learnt 
that the news he had first received was exaggerated or 
premature, was broken into stages. He spent a second 
two months in Rome, ascertained to have been January 
and February 1638-39 ; during which two months, as he 
tells us, he was in some danger from the papal police, 
because the English Jesuits in Rome had taken offence at 
his habit of free speech, wherever he went, on the subject 
of rel^on. Though he did not alter his demeanour in the 
least in this particular, nothing happened ; and from Rome 
he got safely to Florence, welcom^ back heartily by his 
Florentine Mends, and renewing his meetings with them 
privately and in their academies. His second visit to 
Florence, including an excursion to Lucca, extended over 
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two months; and not till April 1639 did he take his 
leave, and proceed, by Bologna and Ferrara, to Venice. 
About a month was given to Venice ; and thence, having 
shipped for England the books he had collected in Italy, 
he went on, by Verona and Milan, over the Alps, to 
Geneva. In this Protestant city he spent a week or two 
in June, forming interesting acquaintanceships there too, 
and having daily conversations with the great Protestant 
theologian Dr Jean Diodati, the tmcle of his Mend 
Charles Diodati. From Geneva he returned to Paris, and 
so to England. He was home again in August 1639, 
having been absent in aU fifteen or sixteen months. 

Milton’s Continental tour, and especially the Italian 
portion of it, remained one of the chief pleasures of his 
memory through aUhis subsequent life. Nor was it quite 
without fruits of a literary kind. Besides two of his I-atiTi 
JSpistolss Familiares, one to the Florentine grammarian 
Buommattei, and the other to Lucas Holstenius, there 
have to be assigned to Milton’s sixteen months on the 
Continent his three Latin epigrams Ad Leonioram Eoma 
Caruntem, his Latin seasons Ad Salsillum Poetam 
Remanum JElgrotantem, his fine and valuable poem in 
Latin hexameters entitled Mansus, and his Five Italian 
Sonnets^ with a Canzone^ celebrating the charms of some 
Italian lady he had met in his travels. 

One sad and marring memory did mingle itself with aU 
that was otherwise so delightful in his Italian reminiscences. 
His bosom Mend and companion from boyhood, the half- 
Italian Charles Diodati, who had been to him as Jonathan 
to David, and into whose ear he had hoped to pour the 
whole narrative of what he had seen and done abroad, had 
died during his absence. He had died, in Blackfriars, 
London, in August 1638, not four months after Milton 
Imd gone away on his tour. The intelligence had not 
reached Milton till some months afterwards, probably not 
till his second stay in Florence; and, though he must have 
learnt some of the particulars from the youth’s imcle in 
Geneva, ho did not know them fuUy till his return to 
England. How profoundly they affected hiinn appears 
from his Epitapkium DamoniSy then written in memory of 
his dead friend The importance of this poem in Milton’s 
biography cannot be overrated It is perhaps the noblest 
of all his Latin poems; and, though in the form of a 
pastoral, and even of a pastoral of the most artificial sort, 
it is unmistakably an outburst of the most passionate 
personal grief. In this respect LycidaSy artistically perfect 
though that poem is, cannot be compart with it ; and it is 
only the fact thatLyoda^ is in Engli^, while the Epitapkium 
Damonis is in Latin, that has led to the notion that Edward 
King of Christ’s College was peculiarly and pre-eminently 
the friend of Milton in his youth and early manhood. 

That Milton, now in his thirty-first year, had been gird- 
ing himself for some greater achievement in poetry than any 
he had yet attempted, Cmius not excepted, we should have 
known otherwise. What we diould not have known, but 
for an incidental passage in the Epitapkium EamoniSy is 
that, at the time of his return from Italy, he had chosen a 
subject for such a high literary effort of a new Miltonic 
sort. The passage is one in which, after referring to the 
hopes of Diodati’s medical career as so suddenly cut short 
by his death, Milton speaks of himself as the survivor and 
of his own projects in Ids profession of literature. In 
translation, it may run thus : — 

I have a theme of the Trojans eniising our southern headlands 
Shaping to song, and the realm of Imogen, daughtor of Fandias, 
Brennns and Arvirach, duk^, and Bren’s holdbroth^, Belinns ; 
Then the .ALrmoxican settlers under the laws of the Briton% 

Ay, and the womb of Igraine fatally pregnant with Arthur, 
Uther’s son, whom he got disguised in Gorlois’ likeness, 

AH hy Merlin's craft. 0 then, if life shall ha spared me, 

Thou Shalt be hmnr. mv nine, far off on soma dyms old piae-tree, 
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Mucli-forsotteu of me ; or else your Latian music 

Changed lor the British wax-soreeohl What then.? For one to 
do all thingSj 

One to hope all things, fits not 1 Prise sufficiently ample 

Mine, and distinction great (unheard-of ever thereafter 

Though I should he and inglorious all through the world of the 
stranger), 

If but the yellow-haired Ouse shaU read me, the drinker of Alan, 

Humber, which whirls as it flows, and Trent’s whole valley of 
orchards, 

Thames, my own Thames, above all, and Taxnar’s western waters, 

Taw^ with ores, and where the white waves swinge the far 
Orkneys, ” 

Interpreted prosaically, this means that Milton was 
meditating an epic of which King Arthur was to be the 
central figure, but which should include somehow the 
whole cycle o£ British and Arthurian legend, and that not 
only was this epic to be in English, but he had resolved 
that all his poetry for the future ^ould be in the same 
tongue. 

Not long after Milton’s return the house at Horton 
ceased to be the family home. Christopher Milton and 
his wife went to reside at Reading, taking the old 
gentleman with them, while Milton himself preferred 
London. He had first taken lodgings in St Bride’s 
Churchyard, at the foot of Fleet Street ; but, after a while, 
probably early in 1640, he removed to a “ pretty garden 
house ” of his own, at the end of an entry, in the part of 
Aldersgate Street which lies immediately on the city side 
of what is now Maidenhead Court. His sister, whose 
first husband had died in 1 631, had married a Mr Thomas 
Agar, his successor in the Crown Office; and it was arranged 
that her two sons by her tot husband should be educated 
by their uncle. John PhOhpa, the younger of them, only 
nine years old, bad boarded with him in the St Bride’s 
Churchyard lod^ga ; and, after the removal to Aldersgate 
Street, fhe other brother, Edward Phillips, only a year 
older, became his boarder also. Gradually a few other 
hoys, the sons of well-to-do personal friends, joined the 
two, Phillipses, whether as boarders or for daily lessons, 
so that the house in Aldersgate Street became a small 
private school The drudgery of teaching seems always 
to have been liked by Milton, What meanwhile of the 
great Arthurian eiiic? That project, we find, had been 
given up, and Milton’s mind was roving among many other 
subjects, and balancing their capabilities. How he wavered 
between Biblical subjects and heroic subjects from British 
history, and how many of each kind suggested themselves 
to him, one learns from a list in his own handwriting among 
the ly^tbn MSS. at Cambridge, It contains jottings of 
no feyrer than fifty-three subjects from the Old Testament, 
eight from, the Gospels, , thirty-three from British and 
English history before the Conquest, and five from Scottish 
history. It is curious that all or moat of Hiem are headed 
or described as subjects for “tragedies,” as if the epic 
form had now been abandoned for the dramatic. It is 
more interesting still to observe which of the subjects 
fajMinated Milton most. Though several of them are 
sketched pretty fully, not one is sketched at such, length 
an4 so particularly as Paradise Lost. It is the first subject 
on the fist, and there are four separate drafts of a possible 
trage<^ under that title, two of them merely enumerating 
■ilie drcmfoHs but the last two indicating the plot 

and the;(fivisioa ,mto acts, Thus, in 1640, twenty-seven 
years b^ore Paradise Post was given to the world, he had 
put down the name on paper, and had committed himself 
to the theme. 

To these poetic dreamings aqd SchemingB there was to 
be a long interruption.. ,!Kie Scotti^ HationM Covenant 
had led to extraordinary results. Mot only were Charles 
and Laud checkmated in their dessi^ of converting the 
Episcopal system which King .James had established- 
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in Scotland into a high Laudian prelacy; but, in a 
General Assembly held at Glasgow in the end of 1638, 
Episcopacy had been utterly abolished in Scotland, and 
the old Presbyterian system of Knox and Melville revived. 
To avenge this, and restore the Scottish bishops, Charles 
Imd marched to the Border with an English army ; but, 
met there by the Covenanting army under General 
Alexander Leslie, he had not deemed it prudent to risk a 
battle, and had yielded to a negotiation conceding to the 
Scots all their demands. This “First Bishops’ War,” as 
it came to be called, was begun and concluded wMle 
Milton was abroad. About the time of his return, how- 
ever, Charles had again broken with the Scots. Milton 
had been watching the course of affairs since then with 
close and eager interest. He had seen and partaken in 
the sympathetic stir in favour of the Scots which ran 
through the popular and Puritan mind of England. He 
had welcomed practical proof of this sympathy given 
in that English parliament of April 1640, called “ The Short 
Parliament,” which Charles, in his straits for supplies against 
the Scots, had reluctantly summoned at last, but was 
obliged to dismiss as unmanageable. Charles had, never- 
theless, with money raised somehow, entered on the 
“Second Bishops’ War.” This time the result was 
momentous indeed. The Scots, not waiting to be attacked 
in their own country, took the aggressive, and invaded 
England. In August 1640, after one small engagement 
with a portion of Charles’s army, they were in possession 
of Newcastle and of all the northern English counties. 
The English then had then opportunity. A treaty with 
the Scots was begun, which the Engl^ Puritans, who 
regarded their presence in England as the very blessing 
they had been praying for, were in no haste to finish ; an<^ 
on the 3d of November 1640, there met that parliament 
which was to be famous in English history, and in the 
history of the world, as “ The Long Parliament.” 

Of the tot proceedings of this parliament, including the 
trial and execution of Strafford, the impeachment and 
imprisonment of Laud and others, and the break-down of 
the system of Thorough by miscellaneous reforms and by 
guarantees for parliamentary liberty, Milton was only a 
spectator. It was when the church question emerged 
distinctly as the question paramount, and there had arisen 
divisions on that question among those who had been 
practically unanimous in matters of civil reform, that he 
plunged in as an active adviser. There were three parties 
on the church question. There was a high-church party, 
contending for Episcopacy by divine right, and for the 
I maintenance of English Episcopacy very much as it was ; 
there was a middle parly, defending Episcopacy on groxmds 
of usage and expediency, but desiring to see die powers of 
. bishops greatly curtailed, and a limited Episcopacy, with 
councils of presbyters round each bishop, substituted for 
the existing high Episcopacy ; and there was the root-and- 
branch party, as it called itself, desiring the entire abolition 
of Episcopacy and the reconstruction of the English 
Church on something like the Scottish Preab 3 derian model 
Since the opening of the parliament there had been a storm 
of pamphlets crossing one another in the air from these 
three parties. The chief manifesto of the high-church 
pajly was a pamphlet by Joseph Hall, bishop of Exeter, 
entitled Remonstrance to die Sigh Court of 

ParUamemt. In answer to HaU, and in representation of 
the views of the root-and-branch party, there had stepped 
fort^ in March 1640-41, five leading Puritan parish 
ministers, the initials of whose names, clubbed together on 
the title-page of thmr joint production, made the uncouth 
word ‘^Smectymnuus.” These were Stephen Marshall, 
'Edmimd Calamy, Thomas Yoxmg, Matthew Newcomen, 
and 'William Spuratow. The Thomas Toung whose name 
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comes in the middle was no other than the Scottish 
Thomas Young who had been Milton's domestic preceptor 
in Bread Street. Having returned from Hamburg in 
1628, he had been appointed to the vicarage of Stowmarket 
in Suffolk, in which living he had remained ever since, 
with the reputation of being one of the most solid and 
learned Puritans among the English parish clergy. The 
famous Smectymnuan pamphlet in reply to Hall was 
mainly Young's. What is more interesting is that hia old 
pupU Milton was secretly in partnership with him and his 
brother-Smectymnixans. Milton's hand is discernible in a 
portion of the original Smectymnuan pamphlet; and he 
continued to aid the Smectymnuans in their subsequent 
rejoinders to Hall’s defences of himself. It was more in 
Milton’s way, however, to appear in print independently; 
and in May 1641, while the controversy between TTall p.Tifi 
the Smectymnuans was going on, he put forth a pamphlet 
of hia own. It was entitled Of Beformation tmehing 
Church Disciplme in Bngland and the Causes that have 
hitherto hindered i% and consisted of a review of EngHsli 
ecclesiastical history, with an appeal to hia countrymen to 
resume that course of reformation which he considered to 
have been prematurely stopped in the preceding century, 
and to sweep away the last relics of papacy and prelacy. 
Among all tiie root-and-branch pampMets of the time it 
stood out, and stands out still, as the most thorough-going 
and tremendous. It was followed by four others in rapid 
succession, — ^to wit, Of Prelatkal Episcopacy and whether 
it may he deduced from the Apostolical Times (June 1641), 
Animadversions upon ike RemmstranCs Defence againd 
Smectymnuus (July 1641), The Reason of Church Govern^ 
ment urged against Prelaty (February 1641-42), Apology 
against a Pamphlet called a Modest Confutation of the 
Animadversions, &o. (March 1641-42). The first of these 
was directed chiefly against that naiddle party which 
advocated a limited Episcopacy, with especial reply to the 
arguments of Archbishop IJssher, as the chief exponent of 
the views of that party. Two of the others, as the titles 
imply, belong to the Smectymnuan series, and were 
castigations of Bishop HalL The greatest of the four, and 
the most important of all Milton’s anti-Episeopal pamphlets 
after the first, is that entitled The Reason of Church 
Government. It is there that Milton takes his readers 
into his confidence, speaking at length of himsfiTf and his 
motives in becoming a controversialist. Poetry, he declares, 
was his real vocation ; it was with reluciance that he had 
resolved to “ leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes ”; but duty had left him 
no option. The great poem or poems he had been meditat- 
ing could wait ; and meanwhile, though in prose-polemics 
he had the use only of his “ left hand,” that hand should 
be used with aU its might in the cause of his country and 
of libffl-ty. 

The parliament had advanced in the root-and-branch 
direction so far as to have passed a bill for the exclusion 
of bishops from the House of Lords, and compelled the 
king’s assent to that biU, when, in August 1642, the 
further struggle between Charles and his subjects took the 
form of civil war. All England was then divided into the 
Eoyalists, supporting the king, and the Parliamentarians, 
adhering to that majorily of the Commons, with a 
minority of the Lords, which sat on as the parliament. 
While &e first battles of the civil war were being fought 
with varying success, this parliament, leas impeded than 
when it had been full, moved on more and more rapidly 
in the root-and-branch direction, tiH, by midsummer 1643, 
the abolition of Episcopacy had been decreed, and the 
question of the future non-prelatic constitution of the 
Church of England referred to a synod of divines, to meet 
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at W estminster under parliamentary authority. Of Milton’s 
life through those first months of the civil war little is 
known. He remained in his house in Aldersgate Street, 
teaching his nephews and other pupils; and the only 
scrap that came from his pen was the semi-jocose sonnet 
bearing the title When the Assault was intended to the City. 
In the summer of 1643, however, there was a great change 
in the Aldersgate Street household. About the end of May, 
as his nephew Edward Phillips remembered, Milton went 
away on a country journey, without saying whither or for 
what purpose; and, when he returned, about a month 
afterwards, it was with a young wife, and with some of 
her sisters and other relatives in her company. He had, 
in fact, been in the very headquarters of the king and' the 
Boyalist army in and round Oxford; and the bride he 
brought back with him was a Mary Powell, the eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, Esq., of Forest TTill^ near 
Oxford. She was the third of a family of eleven sons and 
daughters, of good standing, but in rather embarrassed 
circumstances, and was seventeen years and four months 
old, while Milton was in his thirty-fifth year. However 
the marriage came about, it was a most unfortunate event. 
The Powell family were strongly Royalist, and the girl 
herself seems to have been frivolous, unsuitable, and 
stupid. Hardly were the honeymoon festivities over in 
Aldersgate Street when, her sisters and other relatives 
having returned to Forest Hill and left her alone with her 
hnsband, she pined for home again and begged to be 
allowed to go back on a visit. Milton consented, on the 
undemtandmg that the visit was to be a brief one. This 
seems to have been in July 1643. Soon, however, the 
intimation from Forest Hill was that he need not look 
ever to have his wife in his house again. The resolution 
seems to have been mainly the girl’s own, abetted by her 
mother ; but, as the king’s cause was then prospering in 
the field, it is a fair conjecture that the whole of the 
Powell family had repented of their sudden connexion with 
BO prominent a Parli^entarian and assailant of the Church 
of England as Milton. While his wife was away, his old 
father, who had been residing for three years with his 
younger and lawyer son at Reading, came to take up his 
quarters in Aldersgate Street. 

Milton’s conduct under the insult of his wife’s desertion 
was most characteristic. Always fearless and speculative, 
he converted his own case into a public protest against the 
existing law and theory of marriage. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored, to the good of both Sexes, was 
the title of a pamphlet put forth by him in August 1643, 
without his name, but with no effort at concealment, declar- 
ing the notion of a sacramental sanctity in the marriage 
relation to be a clerically invented superstition, and arguing 
that inherent incompatibility of chmacter, or contrariety 
of mind, between two married persons, is a perfectly just 
reason for divorce. There was no r^erence to his o\m 
case, except by implication; but the boldness of the 
speculation roused attention and sent a shock through 
Loudon. It was a time when the authors of heresies of 
this sort, or of any sort, ran considerable risks. The 
famous Westminster Assembly of Divines, called by the 
Long Parliament, had met on tiie appointed day, July 1, 
1643; the Scots, in consenting to send an army into- 
England to assist the parliament in their war with the. 
king, had proposed, as one of the conditions, their Solemn 
Le^eand Covenant, binding the two nations to endeavonr 
after a uniformity of religion and of ecclesiastical discipline, . 
with the extirpation of all “heresy, schism, andprofaae- 
ness,” as well as popery and prelacy; the Solemn Lea^e and 
Covenant had been enthutiastici^y accepted in l^gland, 
and was being sworn to universally by the Parliamentarians;, 
and one immediate effect was that fo ur em inent Scottish. 
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divines and two Scottisli lay commissioners were added to 
the Westminster Assembly and became leaders there. 
Whether Milton’s divorce tract was formally discussed in 
the Assembly during the first months of its sitting is 
unknown j but it is certain that the London clergy, 
including not a few members of the Assembly, were then 
talking about it privately with anger and execration. 
That there might be no obstacle to a more public prosecur 
tion, Milton threw off the anonymous in a second and 
much enlarged edition of the tract, in February 1643-44, 
dedicated openly to the parliament and the Assembly. 
Then, for a month or two, during which the gossip about 
him and his monstrous doctrine was spreading more and 
more, he turned his attention to other subjects. Among 
the questions in agitation in the general ferment of opinion 
brought about by the civil war was that of a reform of 
the national system of education and especially of the 
universities. To this question Milton made a contribution 
in June 1644, in a small Tract on EdwMion^ in the form 
of a letter to Mr Samuel Hartlib, a German then resident 
in London and interesting himself busily in all philanthropic 
projects and schemes of social reform. In ihe very next 
month, however, July 1644, he returned to the divorce 
subject in a pamphlet addressed specially to the clergy 
and entitled The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning 
Bimrce. The outcry against him then reached its height. 
He was attacked in pamphlets; he was denounced in 
pulpits all through London, and more than once in sermons 
before the two Houses of Parliament by prominent divines 
of the Westminster Assembly ; strenuous efforts were made 
to bring him within definite parliamentary censure. In 
the cabM formed against him for this purpose a leading 
part was played, at the instigation of the clergy, by the 
Stationers’ Company of London. That company, represent- 
ing the publishers and booksellers of London, had a plea 
of their own against him, on the ground that his doctrine 
was not only immoral, hut had heeu put forth in an illegal 
manner. Biis first divorce treatise, though published imme- 
diately after the “ Printing Ordinance ” of the parliament 
of June 14, 1643, requiring all publications to be licensed 
for press by one of the ofiicial censors, and to be registered 
in the boo!^ of the Stationers’ Company, had been issued 
without licence and without registration. Complaint to 
this effect was made against Milton, with some others liable 
to the same charge of contempt of the printing ordinance, 
in a petition of ^e Stationers to the House of Commons 
in August 1644; ajjd the matter came before committee 
bolsh in that House and iu the Lords. It is to this 
‘djcmustancB, tiiat the world owes the most popular and 
ei^uent, if not tihe greatest, of aU Milton’s pose-writings, 
his famous Arecggagitica,,. a Speech of Mr: John Milton 
for the Liberty of WrUicensed Prinidng to idie Parliament 
of England. It appeared in the end of November 1644, 
■deliberately unlicensed and unregistered, as was proper 
on such an occasion, and was a remonstrance ad^essed 
to the parliament, as if in an oration to them face 
to face, against their ordinance of June 1643, and the, 
-whole s3^tem of licensing and censorship of the pr^. 
Hobly eulogistic of the parli^ent in other respects, it 
denotmeed' tiieir printing ordiimnce as utterly unworthy of 
Iheini pbd of thanew era of English liberties whidi they 
w^re.imtiiting, aiid called for its repeal Though that 
effect, did not. follow, the pamphlet virtually accomplkhed 
its purpose, . The Hcensing system had received, its death- 
blow ; and, thoiigh the Stationers returned to the charge 
in another complaint! to the House of, Lords, Milton’s 
offence agaii^ the press ordinance was condoned. He was 
still assailed in pamphlets, and found himself “ in a world of 
diaesteem ” ; but he lived on through the winter of 1644^6 
ipidisturbed in his house in Aldersfirate Street. To this 
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period there belong, in the shape of verse, only his sonnets 
is. and x., the first to some anonymous l^y, and the 
second “to the Lady Margaret Ley,” with perliaps the 
Greek lines entitled Philoeophus ad Begem Quendam. 
Hia divorce speculation, however, stiU occupied him; 
and in March 1644-45 he pubhshed simultaneously his 
Teirachordon^ or Expositiom upon the four chief places of 
Scripture which treat of Marriage, and his Cola^terion, a 
Reply to a nameless Answer against ike Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce. In these he replied to his chief 
recent assailants, lay and clerical, with merciless severity. 

It was not merely Milton’s intellectual enunence that 
had saved him from prosecution for his divorce heresy. A 
new tendency of national opinion on the church question 
had operated in his favour, and in favour of all forma of 
free speculation. There had occurred in the Westminster 
Assembly itself, and more largely throughout the general 
community, that split of English Puritanism into the two 
opposed varieties of Presbyterianism on the one hand and 
Independency or Congregationalism on the other which 
expMna the whole subsequent history of the Puritan revo- 
lution. Out of this theoretical discussion as to the con- 
stitution of the church there had grown the all-important 
practical question of toleration. The Presbyterians insisted 
that the whole population of England should necessarily 
belong to the one national Presbyterian Church, be com- 
pelled to attend its worship, and be subject to its discipline, 
wMle the Independents demanded that, if a Presbyterian 
Church should be set up as the national and state-paid 
church, there should at least be liberty of di^ent from it, 
and toleration for those that chose to form themselves 
into sepaiate congregations. Vehement within the West- 
minster Assembly itself, the controversy had attained 
wider dimensions out of doors, and bad inwrought itself 
in a most remarkable manner with the conduct of the war. 
Orthodox Presbyterian Calvinists were still the majority 
of the Puritan body ; but, in the new atmosphere of liberty, 
there had sprung up, from secret and loi^-suppressed seeds 
in the English mind, a wonderful variety of sects and 
denominations, mingling other elements with their 
Calvinism, or hardly Calvinistic at all, — most of them, it is 
true^ fervidly Biblical and Christian after their different 
sorts, but not a few professing the most coolly inquisitive 
and sceptical spirit, and pushing their speculations to 
strange extremes of free-thinking. These sects, growing 
more and more numerous in the large towns, had become 
especially powerful in the English Parliamentary army. 
That army had, in fact, become a marching academy of 
advanced opinionists and theological debaters. How, as all 
the new Puritan sects, differing however much among 
themselves, saw their existence and the perpetuity of their 
tenets threatened by that system of ecclesiastical uniformity 
which :the Presbyterians proposed to establish, they had, 
one and all, abjured Presbyterianism, and adopted the 
opposite principle of Independency, with its appended 
principle of toleration. Hence an extraordinary conflict 
of polici^ among those who seemed to he all Parliamen- 
tarians, all united . in fighting against the king. The 
auxiliary Scottish army, which had come into England in 
January 1643-44, and had helped the English generals to 
heat tile king in the great battle of Marston Moor in July 
1644, thought that he had then been almost sufficiently 
beaten,' and that the object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant would be best attained by bringing him to such 
terms as should secure an immediate Presbyterian settle- 
m«it and the suppression of the Independents and sectaries. 
In this the chief English commanders, such as Essex. and 
Manchester, agreed substantially with the Scots. Cromwell, 
on the other, hand, who was now the recognized head of 
the armv Indeuendents. did riot t birik that the kintr hhd 
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1)6611 sufficiently beaten, even for the general purposes of 
the war, and was resolved that the war should be pushed 
■on to a point at which a Presbyterian settlement should be 
impossible without guarantees for Kberty of conscience and 
a toleration of non-Presbyterian sects. Through the latter 
part of 1644, accordingly, Milton had been saved from the 
penalties which Ms Presbyterian opponents would have 
inflicted on him by this general championship of liberty of 
opinion by Cromwell and the army Independents. Before 
the middle of 1645 he, with others who were on the 
black books of the Presbyterians as heretics, was safer 
stiU. Though the parliament had voted, in January 
1644-46, that the future national church of England should 
be on the Presbyterian system, CromweU and the Inde- 
pendents had taken care to have the question of tolera- 
tion left open j and, within the next month or two, by 
Cromwell’s exertions, a completely new face was put upon 
the war by the removal of ^ the chief officers that had 
been in command hitherto, and the equipment of the 
New Model army, with Fairfax as its commander-in-chief 
and Cromwell hunselE as lieutenant-general. The Scots 
and the stricter English Presbyterians looked on malignantly 
while this army took the field, calling it an “Army of 
Sectaries,” and almost hoping it would be beaten. On 
June 14, 1645, however, there was fought the great battle 
of Naseby, utterly ruining the king at last, and leaving 
only relics of his forces here and there. Milton’s position 
then may be easily understood. Though his first tendency 
on the church question had been to some form of a 
Presbyterian constitution for the church, he had parted 
utterly now from the Scots and Presbyterians, and become 
a partisan of Independency, having no dread of “ sects and 
scMsms,” but regarding them rather as healthy signs in 
the English body-politic. He was, indeed, himself one of 
the most noted sectaries of the time, for in the lists of 
sects drawn out by contemporary il^esbyterian writers 
special mention is made of one small sect who were known 
as MUtonista or Divorcers. 

So far as Milton was concerned personally, his interest 
in the divorce speculation came to an end in July or 
August 1645, when, by friendly interference, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between him and his wife. The ruin of 
the king’s cause at Naseby had suggested to the Powells 
that it might be as weU for their daughter to go back to her 
husband after their two years of separation. It was not, 
however, in the house in Aldersgate Street that she rejoined 
him, but in a larger house, which he had taken in the 
adjacent street called Barbican, for the accommodation of 
an increasing number of pupils. 

The house in Barbican was tenanted by Milton from 
about August 1646 to September or October 1 647. Among 
his first occupations there must have been the revision of 
the proof sheets of the first edition of his collected poems. 
It appeared as a tiny volume, copies of which are now very 
rare, with the title Dooms of Mr John. MUton, hoik English 
and Latin, composed at several times. The title-page gives 
the date 1645, but January 1646-46 seems to have been 
the exact month of the publication. The appearance of 
the volume indicates that Milton may have been a little 
tired by this time of his notoriety as a prose-polemic, and 
desirous of being recognized once more in his original 
character of literary man and poet. But, whether because 
his pedagogic duties now engrossed him or for other reasons, 
very few new pieces were added in the Barbican to those 
that the little volume .had thus made public. In English, 
there were only the four soimets now numbered xL-xiv., the 
first two entitled “ On the Detraction which followed upon 
my writing certain Treatises,” the third “ To Mr Henry 
Lawea on his Airs,” and the fourth “To the Eeligious 
Memory of Mrs Catherine Thomson,” together with the 
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powerful anti-Presbyterian invective or “tailed sonnet” 
entitled “On the New Forcers of Conscience under the 
Long Parliament”; and in Latin there were only the ode 
Ad Joannem Rofiisium, the trifle called Apologus de 
RvMico et Hero, and one interesting Familiar Epistle 
addressed to his Florentine friend Carlo Dati, Some 
family incidents of importance, however, appertain to this 
time of residence in Barbican. Oxford having surrendered 
to Fairfax in June 1646, the whole of the Powell family 
had to seek refuge in London, and most of them found 
shelter in Milton’s house. TTia first child, a daughter 
named Anne, was bom there on the 29th of July that 
year ; on the let of January 1646-47 his father-in-law Mr 
Powell died there, leaving Ms affairs in confusion ; and in 
the following March his own father died there, at the age 
of eighty-four, and was buried in the adjacent church of St 
Giles, Cripplegate. For the rest, the two years in Barbican 
are nearly blank in Milton’s biograijhy. The great 
Eevolution was still running its course. For a time 
Charles’s surrender of himself, in May 1646, to the auxiliary 
Scottish army rather than to Fairfax and CromweU, and 
his residence with that Scottish army at Newcastle in 
negotiation with the Scots, had given the Presbyterians 
the advantage ; but, after the Scots had evacuated England 
in January 1646-47, leaving Charles a captive with his 
English subjects, and especially after the English army had 
seized him at Hobnby in June 1647 and undertaken the 
further management of the treaty with him, the advantage 
was all the other way. It was a satisfaction to Milton, 
and perhaps still a protection for him, that the “ Army of 
Independents and Sectaries” had come to be really the 
mastera of England. 

From Barbican Milton removed, in September or 
October 1647, to a smaller house in that part of High 
Holborn which adjoins Lincoln’s Inn Fields. His Powell 
relatives had now left him, and he had reduced the 
number of his pupils, or perhaps kept only his two 
nephews. But, though thus more at leisure, he did not 
yet resume his projected poem, but occupied himself 
rather with three works of scholarly labour which he had 
already for some time had on hand. One was the com- 
pilation in English of a complete history of England, or 
rather of Great Britain, from the earliest times ; another 
was the preparation in Latin of a complete system of 
divinity, drawn directly from the Bible j and the third was 
the collection of materials for a new Latin dictionary. 
Milton had always a fondness for such labours of scholar- 
ship and compilation. Of a poetical kind there is nothing 
to record, during his residence in High Holborn, but an 
experiment in psalm-translation, in the shape of Psalms 
lxxx.-lxxxviii done into service-metre in April 1648, and 
the Sonnet to Fairfax, written in September of the same 
year. — ^This last connects him again with the course of 
public affairs. The king, having escaped from the custody 
of the army chiefs, and taken refuge in the Isle of Wight, 
had been committed to closer custody there ; aU negotiar 
tion between him and parliament had been declared at an 
end; and the result would probably have been his deposi- 
tion, but for the consequences of a secret treaty he had 
contrived to make with the Scots. By this treaty the 
Scots engaged to invade England in the king’s behalf, 
rescue him from the English parliament and army, and 
restore him to his full royalty, while he engaged in return 
to ratify the Covenant, the Presbyterian system of churdi 
government, and all the other conclusions of the West- 
minster A^embly, throughout England, and to put 
down Independency and the sects. Thus, in May 1 648, 
began what is called the Second Civil War, co ns i s t in g first 
of new risings of the Eoyalists in various parts of England, 
and then of a conjunction of these with a gr^t invasion 
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of England by a BoyaJiat Scottiab army, nnder the command 
of the duke of Hamilton. It was all over in August 
1648, when the crushing defeat of the Scottish army by 
CromweE in the three days’ battle of Preston, and the 
simultaneous suppression of the English Boyalist insur- 
rection in the south-east counties by Fairfax’s siege and 
capture of Colchester, left Charles at the mercy of the 
victors. — Milton’s Sonnet to Fairfax was a congratulation 
to that geneml-iu-chief of the parliament on his success at 
Colchester, and attested the exultation of the writer over 
the triumph of the Parliamentary cataae. His exultation 
continued through what followed. After one more dying 
effort of the parliament at negotiation with Charles, the 
army took the whole business on itself. The king was 
brought from the Isle of Wight 3 the parliament, manipu- 
lated by the army officers, and purged of aU members 
likely to impede the army’s purpose, was converted into 
an matrument for that purpose 3 a court of high justice 
was set up for the trial of Charles 3 and on January 
SO, 164:8-4:9, he was brought to the scaffold in front of 
Whitehall. By that act England became a republic, 
governed, without King or House of Lords, by the persever- 
ing residue or “ Rump ’’ of the recent House of Commons, 
in conjunction with an executive coundl of state, composed 
of forty-one members appointed annually by that House. 

The first Englishman of mark out of parliament to 
attach himself openly to the new republic was John 
Milton. This he did by the publication of his pamphlet 
entitled Temire of Ki/ngo and Magisiraies, proving thcct it is 
lawfid, and hath hemheld so in all ages, for any who have the 
power, to call to account a Tyrant or wicTced King, and, 
after dm conviction^ to depose and put him. to death, if the 
ordinary Magistrate have neglected to do it. It was out 
within a fortnight after the lung’s death, and was Milton’s 
last performance in the house in High Holbom. The chiefs 
of the new republic could not but perceive the importance 
of securing the services of a man who had so opportunely 
and so powerfully spoken out in favour of their tremendous 
act, and who was otherwise so distinguished. In March 
1648-4:9, accordingly, MSlton was offered, and accepted, the 
secretary^p for foreign tongues to the couucil of state 
of the new Commonwealth. The salary was to be £288 a 
year, worth about £1000 a year now. To be near Ms new 
duties in attendance on the council, wMch held its daily 
sittings for the first few weeks in Derby House, close to 
Whitehall, but afterwards regularly in T^tehall itself, he 
removed at once to temporary lod^gs at Charing Cross. 
Ei^ the very meetings of council which Milton attended 
he must have made personal acquaintance with President 
Bi^shaw, Fairfax (^omweE Minaelf, Sir Henr^ Van^ 
^^^tlocke, Senyy Marteii,- Hasdrig, Sir 4ilhert Kckering, 
and. the other chiefs of the council and the Commonwealth, 
if indeed he had not Icnown some of them b^ore. After a 
little while, for his greater convenience official apartments 
were assigned him in WMtehall itself. 

At the date of Milton’s appointment to the secretaiydup 
he was forty years of age. His special duty was Ihe 
drafting of such letters as were sent by the comjcil ’of 
or sometimes by the Rump , Parliament, to foredgn 
E^aiteB.,emd princes, with the examination and translation 
oi letters ia ; reply, . and with personal conferences, when 
UBce^^i thb, agatts, of > foreign powers in London, 
and ; with? entpys.dnd ambassadora. Latin was the 
language employed in the written diplomatic documents, 
his post came to be knoym iqdiffkentiy as the secretaiyship 
for. foreign tongues’ or the Latin secretaryBbip, In that, 
post, however, his duties, more particularly at first, were 1 
very light in comparison with those of his offimal ctfileague, j 
Mr Wtiter Frc^t, the, genwal secretary,,, :,Foreiga powejs 
bald aloof from the English republic as much as they could 3 | 
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and, while Mr Frost had to be present in every meeting of 
the couudl, keeping the minutes, and conducting all the 
general correspondence, Milton’s presence was required 
only when some piece of foreign business did turn up. 
Henc^ from the first, his employment in very miscel- 
laneous work. Especially, the councE looked to him for 
everything in the nature of Eterary vigEance and Eterary 
help in the interests of the struggEng Commonwealth. He 
was employed in the examination of suspected papers, and 
in interviews with their authors and printers 3 and he 
executed several great literary commissions expressly 
entrusted to him by the council The first of these was 
his pamphlet entitled Observations on Ormonds Articles of 
Peace with the Irish Behels. It was pubEshed in May 
1649, and was in defence of the repubEc against a 
compUeation of Royalist intrigues and d^gers in Ireland. 
A passage of remarkable interest in it is one of eloquent 
eulogy on Cromwell More important stiE was the 
Eikonoklaetes (wMch may be translated “ Image-Smasher ”), 
published by MEton in October 1649, by way of 
counterblast to the famous Mkon Basilike (“Royal 
Image ”), wMch had been in circulation in thousands of 
copies since the king’s death, and had become a kind of 
Bible in aE Royalist households, on the supposition that it 
had been written by the royal martyr MmseE. A third 
piece of work was of a more laborious nature. In the 
end of 1649 there appeared abroad, under the title of 
Befensio Regia pro Garolo /., a Latin vindication of the 
memory of Charles, with an attack on the English Com- 
monwealth, intended for circulation on the Continent, As 
it had been written, at the instance of the exiled royal 
faimly, by Salmasius, or Claude de Saumaise, of Leyden, 
then of enormous celebrity over Europe as the greatest 
schokr of his age, it was regarded as a serious blow to the 
infant Commonwealth. To answer it was thought a task 
worthy of MEton, and he threw his whole strengtii into the 
performance through the year 1660, interrupting himself 
only by a new and enlarged edition of his EikorvMastes. 
Not tiE AprE 1651 did the r^ult appear 3 but then the suc- 
cess was prodigious. MEton’s Latin Pro Fopulo AngVkano 
B^ensio, as it was called, ran at once over the British 
Islands and the Continent, rousing acclamation everywhere, 
and received by scholars as an annihilation of the great 
Salmasius. Through the rest of 1651 the observation was 
that the two agencies which had co-operated most visibly 
in raising the reputation of the Commonwealth abroad 
were MEton’s books and CromweE’s battles. — These battles 
of CromweE, in the service of the Commonwealth he had 
founded, had kept him absent from the councE of state, 
of wMch he was stEl a member, since shortly after the 
banning of MEton’s secretaryship. For nearly a year he 
had been in Ireland, as lord Eeutenant, reconquering that 
country after its long rebeIEon 3 and then, for another 
year, he had been in Scotland, crushing the Boyalist 
commotion there round Charles IL, and annexing Scotland 
to the English repubEc. The annexation was complete on 
the 3d of September 1651, when Cromwell, chasing 
Charles IL and Ms army out of Scotland, came up with 
them at Worc^ter and gained his crowning victory. The 
Commonwealth then- consisted of England, Ireland, and 
Scotiand, and CromweE was its supreme cluef. — Through 
the eventful year 1651, it has been recently ascertained, 
MEton had added to the other duties of his secretaryship 
that of Goveocnmeut joumaEst. Through the whole of that 
year, E not from an earher period, he acted as Hcenser and 
anperiutending editor of the Mercarim Politicus, a news- 
paper issued twice a week, of wMch Mr Marchamont 
Needham.was the worldng editor and proprietor, MEton’s 
hand b discernible in some of the leading articles.. 

About the end of 16^1 MEton left his ofidcial rooms in 
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Wliiteliall for a house lie had taken on the edge of St | 
James’s Park, in what was then called Petty France, 
Westminster, but is now York Street. The house existed ^ 
tUl the other day, but has been pulled down. In Milton’s 
time it was a villa-looking residence, with a garden, in 
a neighbourhood of -villas and gardens. He had now 
more to do in the special work of hm oflBce, in consequence 
of the increase of correspondence vsdth foreign powers. 
But he had for some time been in ailing health ; and a 
dimness of eyesight which had been gro-wing upon him 
gradually for ten years had been settling rapidly, since his 
labour over the answer to Salmasius, into total blindness. 
Actually, before or about May 1662, when he was but in 
his forty-fourth year, his blindness was total, and he could 
go about only with some one to lead him. Hence a re- 
arrangement of his secretarial duties. Such of these duties 
as he could perform at home, or by occasional -visits to the 
Council Office near, he continued to perform ; but much of 
the routine work was done for him by assistants, one of 
them a weU-kno-wn German named Weckherlin, under the 
superintendence of Mr John Thurloe, who had succeeded 
Mr Walter Frost in the general secretaryship. Precisely 
to this time of a lull in l^ton’s secretaryship on account 
of his iU-health and blindness we have to refer his two 
great companion sonnets jTo the Lord General Cromwell 
and To Sir Henry Vane the Younger. To about the same 
time, or more precisely to the interval between May and 
September 1652, though the exact date is uncertain, we 
have to refer the death of his only son, who had been bom 
in his official Whitehall apartments in the March of the 
preceding year, and the death also of his -wife, just after 
she had given birth to his third daughter, Deborah. With 
the three children thus left him, — Anne, but six years old, 
Mary, not four, and the infant Deborah, — the blind 
widower lived on in his house in Petty France in such 
desolation as can be imagined. He had recovered suffici- 
ently to resume Ms secretarial duties; and the total num- 
ber of his dictated state letters for ihe single year 1652 
is equal to that of all the state letters of his preceding 
term of secretaryship put together. To the same year 
there belong also three of has Latin Familiar Epistles. 
In December 1652 -there was published Joannis Philippi 
Angli Be^onsio ad Apologiam Anowymi Cvgusdam, Tene- 
hrionis, being a reply by Milton’s younger nephew, John 
Phillips, but -touched up by Milton homself, to one of 
sever^ pamphlets that had appeared against Milton for his 
slaughter of Salmasius. The ablest and most scurrilous 
of -Saese, which had just appeared anonymously at the 
Hague, with the title Begii Sanguinis Clamor ad Ccelum 
adversus Parricidas AnglicaTios (“ Cry of the Eoyal Blood 
to Heaven against the English Parricides ”), Milton was 
reserving for his own attention at his leisure. 

On the 20th of April 1653 there was Cromwell’s great 
act of armed interference by which he turned out the small 
remnant of the Kump Parliament, dismissed their council 
of state, and assumed the government of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland into his o-wn hands. For several months, 
indeed, he acted only as interim dictator, governing by a 
council of his officers, and -waiting for the conclusions of 
that select body of advisers which he had called together 
from all parts of the country, and which the Eoyalists 
nicknamed “The Barebones Parliament.” In December 
1653, however, his formal sovereignty began under the 
name of the Protectorate, passing gradually into more than 
kingship. This change :&om government by the Eump 
and its council to government by a single military Lord 
Protector and his council was regarded by many as treason 
to the republican cause, and divided those who had hitherto 
been the united Commonwealth’s men into the Pure Ee- 
publicans,” represented by such men as Bradshaw and Vane, 
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and the “ OHverians,” adhering to the Protector. Milton, 
whose boundless admiration of Cromwell had shown itself 
already in his Irish tract of 1649 and in his recent sonnet, 
was recognized as one of the Oliverians. He remained in 
Oliver’s service and was his Latin secretary through the 
whole of the Protectorate. For a wMle, indeed, his Latin 
letters to foreign states in Cromwell’s name were but few, — 
Mr Thurloe, as general secretary, officiating as Oliver’s 
right-hand man in everything, with a Mr Philip Meado-ws 
under him, at a salary of £200 a year, as deputy for the 
blind Mr hlilton in foreign correspondence and translations. 
The reason for this temporary exemption of Milton from 
routine duty may have been ^at he was then engaged on 
an answer, by commission from the late Government, to 
the already-mentioned pamphlet from the Hague entitled 
B^i Sanguinis Clamor. Salmasius was now dead, and 
the Commonwealth was too stable to suSer from such 
attacks ; but no Eoyalist pamphlet had appeared so able 
or so venomous as this in continuation of the Salmasian 
controversy. All the rather because it was in the main a 
libel on I^ton himself did a reply from his pen seem 
necessary. It came out in May 1654, -with the title 
Joannis Miltoni Angli pro Popvlo Anglicano Befenmo 
(“ Second Defence of John Milton, Englishman, 
for the People of England ”). It is one of tlie most inter- 
esting of all Milton’s -writings. The author of the Khel to 
which it replied -was Dr Peter du Moulin the younger, a 
naturalized French Presbyterian minister, then moving 
about in English society, close to Milton ; but, as that was 
a profound secret, and tlie work was universally attributed 
on the Continent to an Alexander Moras, a French 
minister of Scottish descent, then of much oratorical 
celebrity in Holland, — who had certainly managed the 
printing in consultation -with the now deceased Salmasius, 
and had contributed some portion of the matter, — Milton 
had made this Moras the responsible person and the one 
object of his castigations. They were frightful enough. 
If Salmasius had been slaughtered in the former Defensio, 
Moras was murdered and gashed in this. His moral 
character was blasted by exposure of Ms antecedents, and 
he was blazoned abroad in Europe as a detected clerical 
blackguard. The terrific castigation of Morr^ however, 
is but part of the Defensio S&ninda. .It contains passages 
of singular autobiograpMcal and historical value, and 
includes laudatory sketches of such eminent Common- 
wealth’s men as Bradshaw, Fairfax, Fleetwood, Lambert, 
and Overton, together -with a long panegyric on Cromwell 
himself and Ms career, wMch remains to this day unap- 
proached for elaboration and grandeur by any estimate of 
Cromwell from any later pen. From about "the date of the 
publication of the Defensio Secwnda to the beginning of 
1665 the only speciaUy literary relics of Milton’s life are 
Ms translations of Psalms i.— viii. in different metres, done 
in August 1664, Ms translation of Horace’s Ode i 5, done 
probably about the same -time, and -fcwo of Ms Latin 
FamiHar Epistles. The most active time of Ms secretary- 
sMp for Oliver was from April 1655 onwards. In that 
month, in the course of a general revision of official salaries 
under the Protectorate, Milton’s salary of £288 a year 
Mtherto was reduced to £200 a year, with a kind of re- 
definition of Ms office, recognizing it, we may say, as a 
T secretarysMp extraordinary. Mr Philip Meado-wa 
-was to continue to do all -the ordinary Foreign Office work, 
under Th-urloe’s inspection ; hnt Milton -was to he called 
in on special occasions. Hardly -was the arrangement 
made when a signal occasion did occnr. In May 1656 all 
England -was horrified by the ne-ws of -the massacre of the 
Vaudois Protestants by the troops of Emanuele IL, duke 
of Savoy and prince of Piedmont, in consequence of their 
disobedience to an edict requiring -tiiem either to leave 
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tlieir natiye valleys or to conform to the Catholic religion. 
Cromwell and his council took the matter up with all their 
energy ; and the burst of indignant letters on the subject 
despatched in liat month and the next to the duke of 
Savoy himself, Louis XIV. of France, Cardinal Mazarin, the 
Swiss cantons, the States-General of the United Provinces, 
and the kings of Sweden and Denmark, were aU by Milton. 
His famous sonnet On the late Massacre in Piedmoni was 
Ms more private expression of feeling on the same occasion. 
This sonnet was in circulation, and tiie case of the Vaudois 
Protestants was still occupying CromweU, when, in August 
1655, there appeared the l^t of Milton’s great Latin 
pamphlets. It was his Pro Se Pefensio, in answer to an 
elaborate self-defence wMch Morus had put forth on the 
Continent since Milton’s attack on his character, audit con- 
sisted mainly of a re-exposure of that unfortunate clergy- 
man. Thence, through the rest of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
Milton’s Ufe was of comparatively calm tenor. He was in 
much better health than usual, bearing his blindness with 
courage and cheerfulness ; he was steadily busy with such 
more important despatches to foreign powers as the Pro- 
tector, then in the height of his great foreign policy, and 
regarded with fear and deference by all European monarchs 
and states from Gibraltar to the Baltic, chose to confide to 
him ; and his house in Petty France seems to have been, 
more than at any previous time since the beginning of his 
blindness, a meeting-place for friends and visitors, and a 
scene of pleasant hospitalities. The four sonnete now 
numbered xix.-xxii., one of them to young Mr Lawrence, 
the son of the president of Cromwell’s council, and two of 
the others to Cyriock Skinner, belong to this time of domestic 
quiet, as do also no fewer than ten of his Latin Familiar 
Fpistles. His second marriage belongs to the same years, 
and gleams even yet as the too brief consummation of this 
happiest time in the blind man’s life. The name of his 
second wife was Katharine Woodcock. He married her 
on the 12th of ISTovember 1656 j but, after only fifteen 
months, he was again a widower, by her death in childbirth 
in February 1657-68. The child dying with her, only the 
three daughters by the first marriage remained. The 
touching sonnet which closes the series of Milton’s Sonnets 
■is his sacred tribute to the memory on his second marriage 
and to the virtues of the wife he had so soon lost. Even 
after that loss we find him still busy for Cromwell. Mr 
Meadows having been sent off on diplomatic missions, 
jSmdrew Marvell had, in September 1657, been brought in, 

, much to Milton’s satmfaction, as his assistant or colleague 
,m,,th6 !^tm secxetaiyship ; but this had by no means 
neliew^' h^ from. duty. Some of his greatest despatches 
for Croin'i^ellL, including letters, of the highest importance, 
to Louis XIV., Mazarin, and Ohailes Gu8te.vns of Sweden, 
belong to the year 1658. 

One would like to know precisely in what personal 
relations Milton and Cromwell stood to each other. There 
is, unfortunately, no direct record to show what CromweU 
thought of Milton; but there is ample record of what 
Milton thought of CromwelL “Our chief of men,” he 
had called Cromwell in his sonnet of May 1652 ; and the 
opinion remained unchanged. He thought Cromwdl the 
greater and best man of Ms generation, or of many 
geherationis; and he regarded Cromwell’s assumption of 
the supreme power, and Ms retention of that power with a 
sovereign title, no real suppression of the republic,- hut 
as absolutely necessary for -lihe preservation of the republic, 
and for the safeguard of the British. Islands against a 
return of. the Stumps. ' Nevertheless, under this prodigious 
admiration of Cromwell, there; were political doubts and 
reserves. Milton was so much of a modem radical of tibe 
extreme school in Ms own pplitiOal views and sympathies 
ihat he cannot but have been vexed by the growing con- 
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servatism of Cromwell’s policy through his Protectorate. To’ 
his grand panegyric on Oliver in the Defensio Secnmda of 
1654 he had ventured to append cautions against self-will, 
over-legislation, and over-policing; and he cannot have 
thought that Oliver had been immaculate in these respects 
through the four subsequent years. The attempt to revive 
an aristocracy and a House of Lords, on wMch Cromwell 
was latterly bent, cannot have been to Milton’s taste. 
Above all, Milton dissented in toto from Cromwell’s church 
policy. It was Milton’s fixed idea, almost Ms deepest 
idea, that there should be no such thing as an Establi^ed 
Church, or state-paid clergy, of any sort or denomination or 
mixture of denominations, in any nation, and that, as it 
had been the connexion between church and state, begun 
by Constantine, that had vitiated ChristiaMty in the world, 
and kept it vitiated, so Christianity would never flourish as. 
it ought till there had been universal disestablishment and 
disendowment of the clergy, and the propagation of the 
gospel were left to the zeal of voluntary pastors, self -sup- 
ported, or supported modestly by their flocks. He had at 
one time looked to Cromwell as the likeliest man to carry 
this great revolution in England. But Cromwell, after 
much meditation on the subject in 1652 and 1653, had 
come to the opposite conclusion. The conservation of the 
Established Church of England, in the form of a broad 
union of all evangelical denominations of Christians, whether 
Presbyterians, or Independents, or Baptists, or moderate 
Old Anghcans, that would accept state-pay with state- 
control, had been the fundamental notion of Ms Protec- 
torate, persevered in to the end. This must have been 
Milton’s deepest disappointment -mth the Oliveriau rule. 

Cromwell’s death on the 3d of September 1668 left the 
ProtectorsMp to his son Eichard. Milton and Marvell 
continued in their posts, and a number of the Foreign Office 
letters of the new Protectorate were of Milton’s composition. 
Thinking the time fit, he also put forth, ia October 1668, a 
new edition of his Defensio Primal and, early in 1659, a 
new English pamphlet, entitled Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecdesias!tical Causes, ventilating those notions of Ms as to. 
the separation of church and state wMch he had been 
obliged of late to keep to Mmself. To Eichard’s 
Protectorate also belongs one of Milton’s Latiu Familiar 
Fpisdes. Meanwhile, though all had seemed quiet round 
Eichard at first, the j^ousiea of the army officers left about 
Mm by Oliver, and the conflict of political elements let 
loose by Oliver’s death, were preparing Ms downfall. In 
May 1659 Eichard’s Protectorate was at an end. The 
country had returned with pleasure to what was called 
“the good old cause” of pure republicanism; and the 
government was in the hands of “the Eestored Eump,” 
consisting of the reassembled remaina of that Eump Parlia- 
ment wMch Cromwell had dissolved in 1663. To this 
change, as inevitable in the circumstances, or even promis- 
ing Milton adjusted himself. The last of his known 
official performances in Ms Latin secretarysMp are two 
letters in the name of William LenthaU, as the speaker of 
the restored Eump, one to the king of Sweden and one to 
tike king of Denmark, both dated May 15, 1669. Under 
the restored Eump, if ever, he seemed to have a chance for 
his notion of church-disestablishment ; and, accordingly, in 
August 1659, he put forth, with a prefatory address to that 
body, a large pampMet entitled Considerations tombing 
live likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the Church. 
The restored Eump had no time to attend to such matters. 
They were in struggle for their own existence with the 
army cMefs; the British Islands were in that state 
of hopeless confusien and anarchy wMch, after passing 
through a brief phase of attempted military government 
(October to December 1659), and a second revival of the 
purely republican or Eump government (December 1669 to 
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February 1659-60), issued in Monk’s marcli from Scotland, j 
assumption of tke dictatorsMp in London, and recall of all 
tlie suTYi’vors of tlie original Long Parliament to enlarge tlie 
Bump to due dimensions and assist him in further delibera- 
tions. Through all this anarchy the Royalist elements had 
been mustering themselves, and the drift to the restoration 
of the Stuart dynasty, as the only possible or feasible con- 
clusion, had become apparent. To prevent that issue, to 
argue against it and fight against it to the last, ms the 
work to v^hich Milton had then set himself. His dis- 
establishment notion and all his other notions had been 
thrown aside ; the preservation of the republic in any form, 
and by any compromise of difierences within itself, had 
become his one thought, and the study of practical means 
to this end his most anxious occupation. In a Letter to a 
Friend concerning the Ruptures of the Comniomoealth, 
written in October 1659, he had propounded a scheme of 
a kind of dual government for reconciling the army chiefs 
with the Rump ; through the following winter, marked only 
by two of his Latin Familiar Epistles, his anxiety over the 
signs of the growing enthusiasm throughout the country 
for the recall of Chiles IL had risen to a kind of agony ; 
and early in, March 1659-60 his agony found vent in a 
pamphlet of the moat passionate vehemence entitled The 
Ready and ^asy Way to Establish a Free Commomoealtk, 
and the Eascdlence thereof compared with the Inconveniences 
and Bangers of readmitting Kingship in this Nation. An 
abridgment of the practical substance of this pamphlet was 
addressed by him to General Monk in a letter entitled TJie 
Present Means and Brief Delineation of a Free Common- 
wealth. Milton’s proposal was that the central governing 
apparatus of the British Islands for the future should con- 
sist of one indissoluble Grand Council or parliament, which 
should include all the political chiefs, while there should 
be a large number of provincial councils or assemblies sitting 
in the great towns for the management of local and county 
affairs. The scheme, so far as the public attended to it at aU, 
was received with laughter; the Royalist demonstrations were 
now fervid and tumultuous; and it remained only for the new 
and full parliament of two Houses which had been sum- 
moned under Monk’s auspices, and which is now known as 
the Convention Parliament, to give effect to Monk’s secret 
determination and the universal popular desire. Hot even 
then would Milton be silent. In Brief Notes on a late 
SerTmm, published in April 1660, in reply to a Royalist dis- 
course by a Dr Griffith, he made another protest against 
the recaU of the Stuarts, even hinting that it would be 
better that Monk should become king himself ; and in the 
same month he sent forth a second edition of Ms Ready 
and Easy Way, more frantically earnest than even the 
first, and containing additional passages of the most violent 
denunciation of the royal family, and of prophecy of the 
degradation and disaster they would bring back with them. 
This was the dying effort. On the 25th of April the Con- 
vention Parliament met ; on the 1st of May they resolved 
unanimously that the government by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons should be restored ; and on the 29th of May Charles 
n. made his triumphal entry into London. 'The chief 
republicans had by that time scattered themselves, and 
Milton was in hiding in an obscure part of the city. 

How Milton escaped the scaffold at the Restoration is a 
mystery now, and was a mystery at the time. Actually, 
in the terrible course through the two Houses of the Con- 
vention Parliament of that Bill of Indemnity by which 
the fates of the surviving regicides and of so many 
others of the chief republican culprits were determine^ 
Milton was named for special punishment. It was voted 
by the Commons that he should be taken into custody by 
the sergeant-at-arms, for prosecution by the attorney- 
general on account of his EihmoUastes and Befensio 
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Prima, and that all copies of those books should be called 
in and burnt by the hmgman. ’There was, however, some 
powerful combination of friendly influences in Ms favour, 
with Monk probably abetting. At all events, on the 29th 
of August 1660, when the Indemnity Bill did come out 
comj)lete, with the king’s assent, granting full pardon to 
all for their past offences, with the excej^tion of about a 
hundred persons named in the bill itself for various degrees 
of punishment, thirty-four of them for death and twenty- 
six for the highest penalty short of death, Milton did not 
appear as one of the exceptions on any ground or in any 
of the grades. From t^t moment, therefore, he could 
emerge from his hiding, and go about as a free man. Not 
that he was yet absolutely safe. During the next two 
or three months London was in excitement over the 
trials of such of the excepted regicides and others as had 
not succeeded in escaping abroad, and the hangings and 
quarterings of ten of them; there were sevei^ public 
burnings by the hangman at the same time of Milton’s 
condemned pamphlets; and the appearance of the blind 
man himself in the streets, though he was legally free, 
would have caused him to be mobbed and assaulted. Nay, 
notwithstanding the Indemnity Bill, he was in some le^ 
danger to as late as December 1660. Though the special 
prosecution ordered against him by the Commons had been 
quashed by the subsequent Indemnity Bill, the sergeant-at- 
arms had taken him into custody. Entries in the Com- 
mons journals of December 17 and 19 show that Milton 
complained of the sergeant-at-arms for demanding exorbi- 
tant fees for his release, and that the House arranged the 
matter. 

Milton did not return to Petty France. For the first 
months after he was free he lived as closely as possible in 
a house near what is now Red Lion Square, Holborn. 
Thence he removed, apparently early in 1661, to a house 
in Jewin Street, in his old Aldersgate-Street and Barbican 
neighbonrhood. 

In Jewin Street Milton remained for two or three years, 
or from 1661 to 1664. They were the time of his deepest 
degradation, that time of which he speaks when he tells 
us how, by the Divine help, he had been able to persevere 
undauntedly— 

though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though Mien, and evil tongues. 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round. 

And solitude.” 

The “evil days” were those of the Restoration in its 
first or Clarendonian stage, with its revenges and reactions, 
its return to high Episcopacy and suppression of every 
form of dissent and sectarianism, its new and shameless 
royal court, its open proclamation and practice of anti- 
Puritanism in morals and in literature no less than in 
politics. For the main part of this world of the Restora- 
tion Milton was now nothing more than an infamous 
outcast, the detestable blind republican and regicide who 
had, by too great clemency, been left unhanged. The 
friends that adhered to Mm still, and came to see him in 
Jewin Street, were few in number, and cMefly from the 
ranks of those nonconforming denominations. Independ- 
ents, Baptists, or Quakers, who were themselves under 
similar obloquy. Besides Ms two nephews, the faithful 
Andrew Marv^ Cyriack Skinner, and some others of Ms 
former admirers, IMglish or foreign, we hear chiefly of a 
Dr Nathan Paget, who was a physician in the Jewin- 
Street neighbourhood, and of several young men who would 
drop in upon him by turns, partly to act as bis amanuenses, 
and partly for the benefit of lessons from him, — one of them 
an interesting Quaker youth, named Thomas EUwood. 
With aH this genuine attachment to him of a select few, 
Milton could truly enough describe his condition after 
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the Eeatoration as oae of “solitude.” Nor was this the 
worst. His three daughters, on whom he ought now to 
have been able principally to depend, were his moat serious 
domestic trouble. The poor motherless girls, the eldest in 
her seventeenth year in 1662, the second in her fifteenth, 
and the youngest in her eleventh, had grown up, in their 
father’s blindness and too great self-absorption, ill-looked- 
after and but poorly educated; and the result now ' 
appeared. They “ made nothing of neglecting him ” ; they 
rebelled against the drudgery of reading to him or other- 
wise attending on him j ^ey “ did combine together and 
counsel his maid-servant to cheat him in her marketings ” ; 
they actually “had made away some of his books, and 
would have sold the rest.” It was to remedy this horrible 
state of things that Milton consented to a third mar- 
riage. The w^e found for him was Elizabeth MinshuU, 
of a good Cheshire family, and a relative of Dr Paget’s. 
They were married on the 24th of February 1662-63, tihe 
wife being then only in her twenty-fifth year, while Milton 
was in his fifty-fifth. She proved an excellent wife ; and 
the Jewin Street household, though the daughters remaiaed 
in it, must have been under better management from the 
time of her entry into it From that date Milton’s circum- 
stances must have been more comfortable, and his thoughts 
about himself leas abject, than they had been through the 
two precediug years, though his feeling in the main must 
have been still that of his own Samson : — 

“No'i? blind, diabeartened, shamed, dishonoured, quelled, 

To what can I he useful ? wherein serve 
My nation, and the work from heaven imposed 1 
But to sit idle on the household hearth, 

A burdenous drone, to visitanin a gaze, 

Or pitied object.” 

That might be the appearance, but it was not the realily. 
AH the while of his seeming degradation he had found 
some solace in renewed industry of various kinds among 
his books and tasks of scholarship, and all the while, more 
particularly, Ke had been building up his JParadise Lost, 
He had begun the poem in earnest, we are told, in his 
house in Petty France, in the last year of Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, and then not in the dramatic form contem- 
plated eighteen years before, but deliberately in the epic 
form. He had made hut little way when there came the 
interruption of the anarchy preceding the Restoration and 
of the Restoration itself j but the work had been resumed 
in Jewin Street and prosecuted there steadily, by dictations 
of twenty or thirty Hn^ at a time to whatever friendly or 
hired amanuensis chanced to be at hand. Considerable 
^ogress had been made in this way before his third 
martiagB * and after that the work proceeded apace, his 
nephew Edward Phillips, who was- then out in the world 
On his own account, looknig in when he^could to revise the 
growing manuscript. 

It was not in the house in Jewin Street, however, that 
Paradise Lost was finished. Not very long after the third 
marriage, probably in 1664, there was a removal to another 
house, with a garden, not far from, Jewin Street, but in a 
more private portion of the same suburb. This, which 
was to he the last of all Milton’s London residences, was 
ilp.; the part of the present BunhilL Row which faces the 
hduses -that conceal the London artillery-ground and was 
theS. known ^ “ Artill®y Walk, leading to BunhilL Fields.” 
Here the poem was- eertainly finished before July 1666; 
for, :when, in, that mouth, Milton and his family, to avoid 
the Qrl^t Plague of Lohdou, then beginning its fearful 
ravages, went into temporary eountay-quarters in a cottage 
in OhaJfont St Giles, Buckangharoahire, ; about 23 miles 
from London, the finished inanuBcript was .taken with 
him, in probably more than one copy. This we learn 
^oin his young Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, tvho had 
(Akw the cottage for him, and who was shown one of the 
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manuscript copies, and allowed to take it away with him 
for perus^ durmg Milton’s stay at Chalfont. Why the 
poem was not published immediately after his return to his 
BunhiU house in London, on the cessation of the Great 
Plague, does not distinctly appear, but may be explained 
parSy by the fact that the ofl&cial licenser hesitated before 
granting the necessary imprimatur to a book by a man of 
such notorious republican antecedents, and partly by the 
paralysis of all business in London by the Great Fire of Sep- 
tember 1666. It was not till the 27th of April 1667 that 
Milton concluded an agreement with a publisher for the 
printing of his epic. By the agreement of that date, still 
extant, Milton sold to S^nel Simmons, printer, of Alders- 
gate Street, London, for £5 down, the promise of another£6 
after the sde of a first edition of thirteen hundred copies, 
and the further promise of two additional sums of £5 each 
after the sale of two more editions of the same size respec- 
tively, all his copyright and commercial interest in Paradise 
Lost for ever. It was as if an author now were to part 
with all his rights in a volume for £17, 10s. down, and a 
contingency of £52, 10s. more in three equal instalments. 
The poem was duly entered by Simmons as ready 
for publication in the Stationers’ Registers on the 20th of 
the following August; and shortly after that date it was out 
in London as a neatly printed small quarto, with the title 
Paradise Lost : A Po&m written in Ten Books : By John 
MUton. The publishing price was 3s., equal to about 10s. 
6d. now. It is worth noting as an historical coincidence 
that the poem appeared just at the time of the fall and 
disgrace of Clarendon. 

The effect of the publication of Paradhe Lost upon 
Milton’s reputation can only be described adequately, as 
indeed it was consciously described by himself in metaphor, 
by his own words on Samson’s feat of triumph over the 
Philistines : — 

But he, though blind of si^ht, 

Despised, ana thought extinguished quite, 

With inward eyes illnininatea. 

His fiory virtue ronsed 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 

And as an evening dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl, but as an eagle 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads.” 

As the poem circulated and found readers, whether in 
the first copies sent forth by Simmons, or in subsequent 
copies issued between 1667 and 1669, with varied title- 
pages, and the latest of them with a prefixed prose 
“Argument,” the astonishment broke out everywhere. 
“Tha man cuts us aU out, and the ancients too” is the 
saying attributed to Dryden on the occasion ; and it is the 
more remarkable because the one objection to the poem 
which at first, we are told, “stumbled many” must have 
“stumbled” Dryden most of all. Except in the drama, 
rhyme was then thought essential in anything professing 
to be a poem ; blank verse was hardly regarded as verse at 
all ; Dryden especially had been and was the champion of 
rh 3 rai 6 , contending for it even in the drama ; and yet here 
was an epic not only written in blank verse, but declaring 
itself on that account to be “ an example set, the first in 
Englbh, of ancient Uberty recovered to heroic poem from 
the troublesome and modem bondage of riming.” That, 
notwithstanding this obvious, blow struck by the poem at 
Dryden’s'pet literary theory, he should have welcomed the 
poem BO euthusiastically and proclaimed its merits so 
emphatically, says much at once for his critical perception 
and for the generosity of his temper. An opinion pro- 
daimed.by i£e very chief of the Restoration literature 
could not but prevail among the contemporary scholars ; 
and, though execration of the blind and unhanged regicide 
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iiad not ceased among the meaner critics, the general vote 1 
was that he had nobly redeemed himself. One conse- I 
•quence of his renewed celebrity was that visitors of all 
ranks again sought him out for the honour of his society 
.and conversation. His obscure house in Artillery Walk, 
Bunhill, we are told, became an attraction now, “much 
more t^n he did desire,” for the learned notabilities of 
bis time. 

The year 1669, when the first edition of Paradise Lost 
had been completely sold out, and Milton had received his 
.second £5 on account of it, may be taken as the time of 
the perfect recognition of his pre-eminence among the 
English poets of his generation. He was then sixty years 
of age ; and it is to about that year that the accounts that 
have come down to us of his personal appearance and 
habits in his later life principally refer. They describe 
him as to be seen every other day led about in the streets 
in the vicinity of his Bunhill residence, a slender figure, of 
middle stature or a httle leas, generally dressed in a grey 
eloak or overcoat, and wearing sometimes a small sUver- 
hilted sword, evidently in feeble health, but stiU look- 
ing younger than he was, with his lighti^ hair, and his 
fair, rather than aged or pale, complexion. He would sit 
in his garden at the door of his house, in warm weather, 
in the same kind of grey overcoat, “ and so, as well as in 
his room, received the visits of people of distinguished 
parts, as well as quality.” Within doors he was usually 
dressed in neat black. He was a very early riser, and 
very regular in the distribution of his day, spending the 
first part, to his midday dinner, always in his own room, 
amid his books, with an amanuensis to read for him and 
write to his dictation. Music was always a chief part 
of his afternoon and evening relaxation, whether when he 
was by himself or when Mends were with him. His 
manner with friends and visitors was extremely courteous 
and afiable, with just a shade of stateliness. In free con- 
versation, either at the midday dinner, when a Mend or 
two happened, by rare accident, to be present, or more 
habitually in the evening and at the light supper which 
concluded it, he was the life and soul of the company, 
from his “flow of subject” and his “unaffected cheerful- 
ness and civUity,” though with a marked tendency to the 
satirical and sarcastic in his criticisms of men and things. 
This tendency to the sarcastic was connected by some of 
those who observed it with a peculiarity of his voice or 
pronunciation. “He pronounced the letter r very hard,” 
Aubreys tells us, addi^ Dryden’s note on the subject: 

“ litera carmia, the dog-letter, a certain sign of a satirical 
wit.” He was extremely temperate in the use of wine or 
any strong liquors, at meals and at aU other times ; and 
when supper was over, about nine o’clock, “ he smoked his 
pipe and drank a glass of water, and went to bed.” He 
suffered much from gout, the effects of which had become 
apparent in a stiff’ening of his hands and finger-joints, and 
the recurring attacks of which in its acute form wer.e very 
painful. His favourite poets among the Greeks were 
Homer and the Tragedians, especially Euripides; among 
the Latins, Virgil and Ovid ; among the English, Spenser 
and Shakespeare. Among his English contemporaries, he 
thought most highly of Cowley. He had ceased to attend 
any church, belonged to no regions communion, and had 
no religious observances in his family. His reasons for 
this were a matter for curious surmise among his friends, 
because of the profoundly religious character of his own 
mind^ but he does not seem ever to have furnished the 
explanation. The matter became of less interest perhaps 
after 1669, when his three daughters ceased to reside with 
him, having been sent out, at considerable expense, “to 
learn some curious and ingenious softs of manufacture that 
are proper for women to learn, particularly embroideri^ 
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in gold or silver.” After that the household in Bunhill 
consisted only of Milton, his wife, a single maid-servant, 
and the “man” or amanuensis who came in for the day. 

The remaining years of Milton’s life, extending through 
that part of the reign of Charles II. which figures in 
English history under the name of “ The Cabal Administra- 
tion,” were by no means unproductive. In 1669 he pub- 
lished, under the title of Accedence Commenced Grammar, a 
small English compendium of Latin grammar that had 
been lying among his papers. In 1670 there appeared, in 
a rather handsome form, and with a prefixed portrait of 
him by Faithome, done from the life, and the best and 
most authentic that now exists, his History of Bmtain to 
the Horman Co/nquest, being all that he had been able to 
accomplish of his intended complete history of England. 
In 1671 there followed his Paradise Regained and Samson 
AgoniMes, bound together in one small volume, and giving 
ample proof that his poetic genius had not exhausted itself 
I in the preceding great epic. His only publication in 1672 
■ was a Latin digest of Bainist logic, entitled AHis Logical^ 
Plenior Institviio, of no great value, and doubtless from 
an old manuscript of his earher days. In 1673, at a 
moment when the growing political discontent wi^ the 
government of Charles IL and the conduct of lus court 
had burst forth in the special form of a “Ho-Popery ” 
agitation and outcry, Milton ventured on the dangerous 
experiment of one more poMtical pamphlet, in which, under 
the title Of True Religion, Het'esy, Schism, Toler aiion, and 
what best means tnay he used against the growth of Popery, 
he put forth, with a view to popular acceptance, as mild 
a version as possible of his former principles on the topics 
discussed. In the same year appeared the second edition 
of his Minor Poems. Thus we reach the year 1674, the 
last of Milton’s life. One incident of that year was the 
publication of the second edition of Paradise Lost, with 
the poem rearranged as now into twelve books, instead of 
the original ten. Another was the publication of a small 
volume containing his Latin JEJpistolse Familiares, together 
with the Prohmones Oratories of his student-days at 
Cambridge, — ^these last thrown in as a substitute for his 
Latin state letters in his secretaryship for the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, the printing of which was 
stopped by order from the Foreign Office. A third publica- 
tion of the same year, and probably the very last thing dic- 
tated by Milton, was a translation of a Latin document from 
Poland relating to the recent election of the heroic John 
Sobieski to the throne of that kingdom, with the title A 
Declaration, or Letters Patents of the Election, of this 'present 
King of Poland, John the Third. It seems to have been 
out in London in August or September 1674. On the 8th 
of the following November, being a Sunday, Milton died, 
in his house in Bunhill, of “ gout struck in,” or gout-fever, 
at the age of sixty-five years and eleven months. He was 
buried, the next Thur^y, in the church of St Giles, 
Cripplegate, beside his father, a considerable concourse 
attending the funeral. 

Before the Restoration, Milton, what with his inheritance fi'om 
his father, what with the official income of his Latin secretaryship, 
must have been a man of very good means indeed. Since then, 
however, various heavy losses, and the cessation of all official income, 
had greatly reduced his estate, so that he left hut £900 (worth about 
or over £2700 now), besides furniture and household goods. By 
a word-of-mouth will, made in presence of his hrother Christopher, 
he had bequeathed the whole to his widow, on the mound that he 
had done enough already for his “ undutifed ” daughters, and that 
there remained for them his interest in their mother’s marriage 
portion of £1000, which had never been paid, but which their 
relatives, the Powells of Forest Hill, were le^lly bound for, and 
were now in circumstances to make good. The daughters, with 
the Powells probably abetting them, went to law with the widow 
to upset the vrill j and the decision of the court was that they 
should receive £100 each. "With the £600 thus left, the widow, 
after some further stay in London, retire d to Hantwich in her 
XYl. — 43 
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native ChesWre. There, respected as a pious memher of a local 
Baptist congregation, she lived till 1727, having survived her hus- 
band fifty-three years, By that time all the three daughters were 
also dead. The eldest, Ann Milton, Tvho was somewhat deformed, 
had died not long after her father, having mai'ried “a master- 
iMiilder,” hut loft no issue ; the second, Mary Milton, had died, 
nnmaiTied, before 1694 ; and only the third, Deborah, survived as 
long os her step-mother, Having gone to Ireland, as companion 
to a lady, shortly before her father’s death, she had married an 
Abraham Chu'ke, a silk-weaver in Dublin, with whom she returned 
to London about 1684, when they settled in the silk-weaving 
business in Spitalfiolds, rather sinking than rising in the world, 
though latterly some public attention was paid to Debomh, by- 
Addison and others, on her father’s account. One of her sons, Caleb 
Clarke, had gone out to Madras in 1703, and had died there as 
“parish-clerk of Fort George” in 1719, leaving children, of whom 
there are some faint traces to as late as 1727, -flie year of Deborah’s 
death. Except for the possibility of further and untraced descent 
from this Incfian grandson of Milton, the direct descent from him 
came to an end in his granddaughter, Elizabeth Clarke, another 
of Dohorah’s children. Having manned a Thomas Foster, a 
Spitalflields weaver, but afterwai^ set up a small chandler’s shop, 
first in Holloway and then in Shoreditch, she died at Islington in 
1764, not long after she and her husband had received the proceeds 
of a performance of Oomus got up hy Dr Johnson for her benefit. 
All her children had predeceased her, leaving no issue. — Milton’s 
brother Christopher, who had always been on the opposite side in 
politics, rose to the questionable honour of a judgeship and knight- 
hood in -the latter part of the reign of James ll. He had -then 
become a Roman Catholic, — which religion he professed till his 
death in retirement at Ipswich in 1692. Descendants from him 
are traceable a good way into the 18th century. — Milton’s two 
nephews and pupils, Edward and John Phillips, both of them known 
as busy and clever hack-authors hefora their uncle’s death, continued 
the career of hack authorship, most industriously and variously, 
though not very prosperously, through the rest of their lives, Edward 
in a more raputable manner than John, and with more of enduring 
allegtuuce to the memory of his uncle. Edward died about 1695 ; 
John -was alive till 1706. Their half-sister, Ann Agar, the only 
daughter of ^LiLton’s sister by her second husband, had married, 
in 167S, a David Moore, of Sayea House, Chertsey ; and it has so 
happened that the most jdoarishiug of all the lines of descent from 
the poet’s father is in this Agar-Moore branch of the Miltons. 

Of masses of manuscript that had beeu left by Milton, some portions 
saw the light posthumously. Prevented, in the last year of his 
life, as has been mentioned, from publishing his Latin State Zettere 
in. -the same volume with his Latin Familiar Epistles, he had com- 
mitted the charge of the State Letters, prepared for the press, together 
with the completed manuscript of his Latin TrecUise of Christian 
Eodt/rme, to a young Cambrid^ scholar, Daniel Skinner, who had 
been among the last of his amanuenses, and had, in fact, been, 
employed by him specially in copying out and arranging those two 
important MSS. hTegotiations were on foot, after Eton’s death, 
between this Daniel Skinuer and the Amsterdam printer, Daniel 
Elzevir, for the publication of both MSS., when the English Govern- 
ment iqterfered, and the MSS. were sent back by Elzevir, and 
thrown aside, as dangerous rubbish, in a cupboard iu the State 
Paper Oifice. Mean\mle, in 1676, a London bookseller, named 
Htti.-who' had somehow got into his possession a less perfect, but 
still tolerably complete, :copy of the Staie Letters, had brought, 
but a’STUxapritionB edi^on of them, under -the title IMerse Fseudo- 
SmUitiji Ar^Uea/tii, neerton' CromweUi, Tiomim et jitssu emiscriptm.. 
ITo other posthumous publicatibn of MUton’s appeared tiU 1881, 
when anomeir bookseller put forth a slight tract entitled Mr 
John Milton's Character ffie Long Parlicmi^ and Assembly of 
Lixfines, consisting of a p^ or two, of rather dubious authen- 
ticity, said to have been wifliheld from his History of Britain in 
the edition of 1670. In. 1682 appeared-4 Briqf History of Mosco^a 
and of other less-hnown Gomiries lying eakward ^ Russia as 
far as GoiAay, undoubtedly Milton’s, and a specimen of those 
prose compilations -with which he sometimes occiipied his leisure. 

, Of the fate of Jus eoRectioiis for a new Latin Dictionary, which had 
strdL^d to three folio volumes of MS,, all that is kno'wn is that,; 
aEt^rhayint been -used by Edward Phillips for.someof Am pedagogic 
bocficS, thet came into -the hapds of a comniittee of Gamhriuge 
scholia, ahd -were used for . that Latin dictionary of 1698, called TAe 
Dit^isna^, oh yrMch Ainsworth’s Dictionary and all 
subsequent -Latia dictionaries of English • manufacture have be^, 
based. ' In,1698 there was .published in three folio -volumos, under: 
the editorship of John Tgland, the first coHeotive edition of Jttilton’s 
prose works, prpfe^g-to hove been printed at Amsterdam, though 
really priuted in Loiiaop. A very interesting foliq volume: pub- 
lished in 1743' by “John HickolLi, jiinior," under the title of 
Original LeU^s and Papers of State addrewed ta OUver Oronitpell, - 
consists of a number of intimate Cromwellian' documents tlmt had: 
boidehow come into Milton’s possession immediately afterCromwell’s 
fda^bf and were left by him confidentially to the Quaker Ellwood. ■ 
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Finally, a chance search in the London State Paper Ofidee in 1828 
having discovered the long-lost parcel containingthe MSS. of Mil- 
ton’s Latin State Letters and his Latin Treatise of Christian Dociritie, 
as these had been sent back from Amsterdam a hundred and fifty 
years before, the Treatise on Christian Doctrinevies, by the command 
of George 17., edited and published iu 1826 by the Rev. 0. R, 
Sumner, keeper of the Royal Library, and afterwards bishop of 
Winchester, under the title of Joannia Miltoni Angli Be Doctrina 
Christiana Libri Duo Posthumi. An English translation, by the 
editor, was published in the same year. 

Information, rather than critiemm, has seemed proper in such 
an article as the present. What little of closing remark is necessary 
will best connect itself with the ob-vious fact of the division of 
Milton's literary life into three almost mechanically distinct periods, 
viz. : — (1) the time of his youth and minor poems, (2) his middle 
twenty years of prose polemics, and (3) the time of his later Muse 
and greater poems. 

Had Milton died in 1640, when he was in his thirty-second year, 
and had his literary remains been then collected^ he would have 
been remembered as one of the best Latinists of his generation and 
one of the most exquisite of minor English poets. In the latter 
character, more particularly, he would have taken his place as one 
of -that interesting group or series of English poets, coming in the 
next forty years after Spenser, who, because they all acknowledged 
a filial relationship to Spenser, may be called collectively The 
Spenserians. In this group or series, counting in it such other true 
poets of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. as Phineas and Giles 
Metcher, William Browne, and Drummond of Hawthomden, Milton 
would have been entitled, by the small collection of pieces he had 
left, and which would have included his Ode on the Nativity, his 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso, his Comus, and his Lycidas, to recogni- 
tion as indubitably the very hmbest and finest. There was in him 
that peculiar Spenserian something which might be regmded as the 
poetic faculty in its essence, -with a closeness and perfection of verbal 
finish not to be found in the other Spenserians, or even in the 
master himself. A very discerning critic might have gone deeper, 
as we can now. Few as the pieces were, and owning disciplesuip 
to Spenser as the author did, he was a Spenserian -with a differ- 
ence belonging to his own constitution, — which prophesied, and 
indeed already exhibited, the passage of English poetry out of 
the Spenserian into a kind that might be called the Miltonic. 
This Miltn-nio something, distinguishing the new poet from other 
Spenserians, -was more than mere perfection of literary finish. It con- 
sisted in an avowed consciousness already of the os magna, sonitu- 
fttm, “the mouth formed for great utterances,” that consciousness 
resting on a peculiar substratum of personal character that had 
occasioned a new' theory of literature. “He who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter on laudable things ought 
himself- to be a true poem ” was Milton’s own memorable expression 
afterwards of the principle that had taken possession ofhim from his 
earliest days; and this principle of mom manliness as the true 
foundation of high literary effort, of the inextricable identity of all 
literary productions in kind, and their coequality in worth, with, 
the personality in which they have tlieir origin, might have been 
detected, in more or less definite shape, in all or most of the minor 
poems. It is a specific fom of that general Platonic doctrine of -the 
invincibility of -rirtue which runs through his Oomus, and which 
is somiued up in the Miltonic motto of the closing lines; — 

“Mortals that would follow mo, 

Lore Vlrtua : slio alono la free. 

She cau teach ye how to cUmh 
Higher than the spbery chime ; 

Or, If Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven Itself would stoop to her." 

That a youth and early manhood of such poetical promise should 
have been succeeded by twenty years of all but incessant prose 
polemics has been a matter of regret with many. Why should 
the author of Comus and Aj/etdew, instead of keeping to the poetio 
craft, have employed himself for "twenty years in the drudgery and 
■turmoil of prose pamphleteering on questions of church and state, 
■with nothing in verso to glitter across the long morass but a slight 
chain of biographical and historical sonnets ? Surely this is a 
most shallow and most unmasculine judgment Is nothing due to 
Milton’s own ex^nation of the reasons that drew him, at the 
beginmng of the English Revolution, out of his literary projects and 
dreamings, into active partisanship •with the cause which his reason 
favoured i Hear -what he says womd have been the reproach of his 
own consoiehoe t o him, evening and morning, if he had abstained 
from Buch.partisanship and persisted in his poetic privacy. * * Ease 
and leisure was riven, thee for thy retired thoughts out of the sweat 
of other men. Thou hadst the diligence, the parts, the language 
of a man, if a -vain subject were to m adorned or beautified; but, 
when the cause of God and His Church was to be pleaded, for which 
puTOose that tongue was given thee which thou hast, God listened 
if He could hear thy voice- among His zealous servants, hut thou 
wort dumb as a beast ; from henceforward be that which thine o-wn 
. brutish silence hath made thee.” Or, if this should be in too high a 
strain for the ordinary modem ap-prehenmon, may not one ask, .more 
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simply, whether such controversial work as Milton did plunge 
into, and persevere in for twenty years, was unworthy, after all, of 
him or his powers ? Do not hundreds of men, accounted among 
the ablest in the world, spend their lives precisely in such work 
of controversy on contemporary questions ; and are not some of 
the men of noblest reputation in the world’s history remembered 
for nothing else ? If Burke, whose whole public career consisted 
in a succession of speeches and pamphlets, is looked back upon 
as one of the greatest men of his century on their account, why 
should there be such regret over the fact that Milton, after having 
been the author of Comm and Lycidaa, became for a time the prose 
orator of hia earlier and more tumultuous generation ? The truth is 
that it is not his exchange of poetry Tor prose oratory that is 
objected to, so much as the nature of hia pi-osa oratory, the aide he 
took, the opinions he advocated. English scholaraliip and English 
literary criticism have not yet sufficiently recovered from that 
inherited sycophancy to the Kestoration winch has covered with a 
cloud the preceding twenty years of the “Great EebeUion,” voting 
that period of English history to ha unrespectahle, and all its 
phenomena of Presbyterianism, the Solemn League and Covenant, 
Independency, the sects, English lepuhlicaniam, &c., to he matters 
of obsolete jargon, less worthy of attention than a Koman ammian 
law or the names of Horace’s mistresses. When this nnscmolarly 
state of temper has passed, there will be leas disposition to distin- 
giMh betrveen Milton as the poet and Milton as the prose writer, 
while some may recogtrize, with the avidity of assent and partisan- 
ship, the fact that there are in Milton’s prose writings notions of 
much value and conaecjnenee that have not yet been absorbed into 
the English political mind, there wiU be a general agreement at least 
as to the importance of those pamphlets historically. It will he 
perceived that he was not only the greatest pamphleteer of his 
generation, head and shoulders above the res^ but also that there 
13 no life of that time, not even Cromwell’s, in which the history 
of the great Revolution in its successive phases, so far as tbe deep 
underlying ideas and speculations were concerned, may be more 
intimately and instructively studied than in hlilton’s. Then, on 
merely literary grounds, what an interest in those prose remains 1 
Hot only of bis Arecrpagitica, admired now so unreservedly because 
its maiu doctrine has become axiomatic, hut of moat of his other 
pamphlets, even those the doctrine of which is least popular, it may 
be said confidently that they answer to hia own definition of “a 
good hook,” by containing somehow “ the pi-ecious life-blood of a 
master-spirit.” From the entire series there might be a collection 
of specimens, unequalled anywhere else, of the capabilities of that 
older, grander, and more elaborate English prose of which the 
Elizabethans and their immediate successors were not ashamed, 
though it has faUen into disrepute now in comparison with the 
easier and nimbler prose which came in with Dryden. Nor will 
readers of Milton’s pamphlets continue to accept the hackneyed 
observation that his gemus was destitute of humour. Though his 
prevailing mood was the severely earnest, there are pages in his 
prose writings, both English and Latin, of the moat laughable 
irony, reaching sometimes to outrageous farce, aud some of them 
as worthy of the name of humour as anything in Swift. Here, 
however, we touch on what is the worst feature iu some of the prose 
pamphlets,— their measureless ferocity, their boundless licence in. , 
ersonal scurrility. "With aU allowance for the old custom of those 
ays, when controversy was far more of a life-and-death business 
than it is now, as well as for the intrinsic soundness of Milton’s 
rule of always discerning the mm behind the ’booJst it is impossible 
for the most tolerant of modern readers to excuse Milton in this 
re^ct to the full extent of his delinquencies. 

VVlule it is wrong to regard Milton’s middle twenty years of 
prose polemics as a degradation of his genius, and while the fairer 
contention might be that the youthful poet of Cornua and Lycidaa 
actually promoted himself, and became a more powerful agency in 
the world and a more interesting object in it for ever, by consent- 
ing to lay aside hia “singing robes ” and spend a portion of hia life 
in great prose oratory, who does not exult in the fact that such a 
life was rounded off so miraculously at the close by a final stage of 
compulsory calm, when the “singing robes” could be resumed, and 
Tcsradiat Loat^ Paradiae Eegairud, and Smiaon Agonistea could issue 
in succession from the blind man’s chamber? Of these three 

S , and what they reveal of Milton, no need here to speak at 
. Paradiat Lost is one of the few monumental works of the 
with nothing in modem epic literature comparable to it 
except the great poem of Dante. This is best perceived by those 
who penetrate beneath the beauties of the merely terrestrial portion 
of the story, and who recognize the coherence and the splendour of 
that vast symbolic phantasmagory by which, through the wars in. 
heaven and the subsequent revenge of the expelled archangel, it 
paints forth the connexion of the whole visihle universe of human 
cognizance and -history with the grader, pre-existing, and still 
environing world of the eternal and inconceivable. To this great 
TOio Parcmaa Pagained is a sequel, and it ought to be read as such. 
The l^end that Milton preferred the shorter epic to the larger is 
quite incorrect. All that is authentic on the subject is the state- 
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ment by Edward Phillips that, wnen it was reported to his uncle 
that the shorter epic was “ generally censured to be much inferior 
to the other,” he “could not hear with patience any such thing.” 
The best critical judgment now confirms Milton’s own, and pro- 
nounces Paradiae Regahwd to he not only, within the possibilities 
of its briefer theme, a worthy sequel to Paradise Lost, hut also one 
of the most edifying and artistically perfect poems in any language. 
Finally, the poem in which Milton bade farewell to the Mu.se, and 
in which he reverted to the dramatic form, proves that to the very 
end his right hand had lost none of its power or cunning. Samson 
Agonistea is the most powerful drama in our language after the 
severe Greek model, and it has the additional interest of being so 
contrived that, without strain at any one point, or in any one par- 
ticular, of the strictly objective incidents of the Biblical story 
which it enshrines, it is yet the poet’s own. epitaph and his con- 
densed autobiography. All in all, now that those three great 
poems of Milton’s later life have drawn permanently into their 
company the beautiful and more simple performances of his youth 
and early manhood, so that we have all his English poetry under 
view at once, the result has been that this man, who would have 
had to be remembered independently as the type of English magna- 
nimity and political courage, is laurelled also as the supreme poet 
of his nation, with the single exception of Shakespeare. 

Much light is thrown upon Milton’s mind in his later life, and 
even upon the poems of that period, by his posthumous Latin 
Treatise of Christian Doctrine. It differs from all his other prose 
writings of any importance in being cool, abstract, and didactic. 
Professing to he a system of divinity derived directly from the Bible, 
it is really an exposition of Milton’s metaphysics and of his reasoned 
opinions on all questions of philosophy, ethics, and politics. The 
geneiAl effect is to show that, thou^ he is rightly regarded as the 
yeiy genius of English Puritanism, its rejiresentative poet and 
idealist, yet he was not a Puritan of what may he called the first 
wave, or that wave of Calvinistic orthodoxy which broke in upon 
the absolutism of Charles and Laud, and set the English Revolu- 
tion agoing. He belonged distinctly to that larger and more per- 
sistent wave of Puritanism which, passing on through Inde- 
pendency, included at length an endless variety of sects, many of 
them rationalistic and free-thinking in the extreme, till, checked 
by the straits of the Restoration, it had to contract its volume for 
a while, and to reappear, so for as it could reappear at all, in the 
new and milder gmse of what has ever since been known as English 
Liberalism, for example, the treatise shows that Milton in bis 
later life was not an orthodox Trinitarian, but an anti-Trinitarian 
of that high Arian order, countii^ Sir Isaac Newton among its 
subsequent English adherents, which denied the coessentialify or 

S Li^ty of Cnriat with absolute Deity, but regarded him as domed 
a certain derivative divinity of a nigh and unfathomable kind. 
It sbows him also to have been Arminian, ratber than Calvinistic, 
in his views of free will and predestination. It shows him to 
have been no Sabbatarian, like the Puritans of the first wave, 
hut most strenuously anti-Sabbatarian. Indeed one of its doctrines 
is that the Decalogue is no longer the standard of human morality, 
and that Christian liberty is not to be hounded by its prohibitions 
or by any sacerdotal code of ethics founded on these. Hence, in 
the treatise, not only a repetition of Milton’s views on the mar- 
riage subject aud of other peculiar tenets of his that had been set 
forth in his pamphlets, but some curious and minute novelties of 
opinion besides. By far the most important revelation of the 
treatise, however, consists in the very definite statement it makes 
of Milton’s metaphysical creed and of the connexion of that creed 
in bis mind wim the revealed theology of Christianity. While, 
ontologically, he starts from a pure spiritualistic theism, or from 
the notion of one infinite and etemol Spirit as the self-subsisting 
God and author of all being, coamologically his system is that 
of a pantheistic materialism, which conceives aU the present uni- 
verse, all that we call creation, as consisting of div^se modifications, 
inanimate or animate, of one primal matter, which was originally 
nothing else than an efflux or emanation from, the very suratance 
of God. An g ela and men, no less than the hmte worn and the 
things we caU lifeless, are formations from this one original matter, 
only in higher degrees and endowed with soul and free wiU. 
Hence any radical distinction between matter and spirit, body and 
soul, is, Milton holds, fallaeious. The soul of man, he holds, is 
not something distinct from the body of man and capable of existing 
apart, but is actually bound up with the bodily organism. There- 
fore, when the body dies, the soul dies also, and the whole man 
ceases to exist. The immortality revealed in Scripture is, therefore, 
not a continued existence of the soul in an immaterial condition 
immediately after death, but a miraculous revival of the whole n o nn , 
soul and body together, at the resurrection, after an intermediate 
sleep. In such a resurrection, with a final judgment, a reign of 
CShtm, aud a glorification of the saints in a hew heaven aud a new 
earth, Milton declares his absolute belief. But, indeeiJ, throughout 
, the treatise, with all its differences from the orthodox interpreta- 
tions of the Bible, nothing is more remarkable than the profound- 
1 ness of the reverence avowed for the Bible itseJI. The very initial 
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principle of the treatise is that, as the Bible is a revelation from 
God of things that man could not have found out for himself, all 
that the Bible says on any matter is to be accepted implicitly, in 
the plain sense of the words, and without sophistication, however 
strange it may seem to the natural human reason. Hence, in all 
those essentials of Christianity which consist in the doctrines of 
the fall of man, atonement by Clu’ist, and restoration and sanctifica- 
tion through Christ only, Milton is at one with the great body of 
Christians. Altogether, what the treatise makes clear is that, while 
Milton was a most fervid theist and a genuine Christian, believing in 
the Bible, and valuing the Bible over all the other books in the 
world, he was at the same time one of the most intrepid of English 
thinkers and theologians. 

For further information reference may be made to Masson’s Life of Milton 
and History of his Time, 6 yoIs. (1859-80), and to his editions of Milton’s Poeficaf 
Works (Cambridge edition in 3 yols., 1874, and smaller 3 vol. ed., 1882), as well as 
to Todd’s variorum edition of the Poetical Works, with Life (5th ed., 1852), to 
Kelghtley’s Life, Opinions, and Writings of Milton (1855), to Milton und Seine 
Zeit, by Alfred Stem (1877-79), and to Mr Mark Pattison’s Milton in Mr Morley’s 
series of “ English 'Writers." Collective editions of the prose works since that 
of 1698 are — Symmons’s (7 yols., 1806); Pickering’s, with Life hyMitford (8 vols., 
prose and verse together, 1851) ; and St John’s, in Bohn’s Standard Library (5 
yols., 1848-53). This last includes a revised edition of Bishop Sumner’s transla- 
tion of the Treatise of Christian Doctrine, originally published in 1825. (D. MA.) 

MILWAUKEE, the largest city in the State of 
Wisconsin, United States, is situated on the •west shore of 
Lake Michigan, 100 miles north of its southern end, 80 
miles north of Chicago, and 1000 miles north-west of New 
York by rail, in 43° 3' N. lat., 87° 56' W. long. (44 min. 
W. of Washington). The shore of the lake is 600 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Milwaukee and Menomonee rivers unite in the 
centre of the business portion of the city, about half a 
mile from their entrance to Lake Michigan, where they are 
joined by a third and smaller stream — the Eonnikiimic. 
A hay 6 miles from cape to cape, and 3 miles broad, 
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stretches in front of the city, which commands a fine water 
view, the ground rising along the shore 80 feet above the 
level of the lake, then gradually sloping westward to the 
Milwaukee river, and again rising on the west and north 
to a height of 125 feet. The ground also rises to a com- 
manding elevation south of the valley of the Menomonee. 
Eew cities present so many natural attractions of site, 


as indeed its Indian name indicates (“the beautiful hollow 
or bay ”) j and art has added to nature. In the residence 
parts of the city there are miles of avenues from 70 to 100 
feet wide, liueci on both sides with elms and maples, be- 
hind which stand handsome houses with spacious lawns, 
fountains, and evergreens, giving the appearance of a con- 
tinuous park. The material used for building is largely 
the cream-coloured brick made in the vicinity, from which 
Milwaukee is sometimes called the “Cream City.” The 
climate, tempered by the great lake, is remarkably pleasant 
and healthy. The mean temperature, as shown by the 
records of twenty years, is 46° -7 Eahr. The coldest 
month is January (average 22° ’37), the hottest July 
(70°‘4).i During the last nine years the average death- 
rate has been but 20 per 1000, showing it to be one of the 
healthiest of American cities. Besides a full complement 
of the usual religious and charitable institutions, there is 
adjoining the city the national home for disabled United 
States volunteer soldiers, consisting of several buildings 
situated in grounds of 400 acres extent, which serve the 
purpose of a city park. There are numerous lodges be- 
longing to the freemasons and other guilds ,■ and the Turners’ 
societies, which embrace a large membership and own some 
valuable buildings, have done much to create and keep up 
the practice of athletic exercises among the citizens. Two 
excellent musical societies are also established here. 

Before the year 1835 Milwaukee was known only as 
an Indian tra(iing-post occupied by a Erenchman named 
Solomon Juneau, who is generally spoken of as the founder 
of the city. The total inhabitants in 1838 numbered only 
700; in 1840 there were 1712; but in 1846 the popula- 
tion amounted to 9666, in 1850 to 20,061, in 1855 to 
30,118, in 1860 to 46,246, in 1870 to 71,440, and in 1880 
to 115,578 (57,476 males, 58,103 females). In 1882 the 
population was estimated at 130,000, — more than one 
half of them of foreign parentage, a very large majority 
being Germans. Notwithstanding the multitude of nation- 
alities represented in the population, there are few cities 
more orderly and law-abiding, the number of police 
employed being less than one for every 1500 inhabitants. 
Another feature worthy of mention is the large proportion 
of families who own their own houses, and this is true not 
only as to the mercantile and professional classes, but 
especially as to the labouring population. Although the 
grain trade, formerly very large here, has now greatly 
diminished, the growth and prosperity of the city have not 
materially suffered, o'wing to the development of manu- 
facturing industries, for which the low rents, healthy climate, 
and advantageous location make it well adapted. About a 
sixth of the population are engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing, cigars, cooperage, leather, bricks, sashes, doors, and 
blinds, machinery, and flour (of which one million of barrels 
are annually made), and in meat-packing. Milwaukee has 
become famous for its “lager beer,” of which there are one 
million of barrels annually produced, valued at |8,000,000. 
The lake commerce is very large. The tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1880 was 5,322,373 tons, being about as 
large as that of Baltimore, Boston, or Philadelphia. The 
Wisconsin Central, the Milwaukee and Lake Shore, the 
Milwaukee and Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St Paul Hallways have their head offices here, and 
the last-named, ewning 4000 miles of lines, has immense 
workshops in the Menomonee valley near the city. 

Milwaukee is governed by a mayor and a common 
council of thirty-nine aldermen. The streets and public 
buildings are under the charge of the hoard of puhhc works, 

^The montHy averages for twenty years are: — Jaiinary, 22° '37 ; 
Fe'brtiary, 25°‘13; March, 33°’35; April, 43°'94; May, 53“’76; 
June, 64°'39; July, 70°’04; August, 67°’89 ; September, 01° ’68; 
October, 48“’48j November, 36°’27 ; December, 25° ‘53. 
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composed of tliree commissioners and the city engineer, all 
subject to the common council. A bountiful supply of 
TTater is obtained from the lake, and the streets are well 
supplied with sewers. The value of property as assessed for 
taxation was $62,000,000 in 1882, — the city debt being 
$2,500,000, mostly for the water-works, which are city 
property. 

There is an efficient system of public schools under a 
superintendent and board of school commissioners, the 
value of the buildings with their sites being estimated at 
$700,000. For the higher education there are a high school, 
a normal school, and three commercial colleges, while the 
Eoman Catholics and Lutherans have several excellent 
denominational seminaries and coUeges. A public library 
belonging to the city contained 20,000 volumes in 
1882. (J. J.) 

MIMICRY is the name given in biology to the advan- 
tageous resemblance (usually protective) which one species 
of animal or plant often shows to another. The word was 
first applied in this metaphorical sense by Mr W. H. Bates, 
and it has since been accurately defined and limited, in its 
biological application, by Mr A. R. Wallace. Brie% put, 
the essence of the phenomenon of mimicry consists in the 
following relation. A certain species of plant or animal 
possesses some special means of defence from its enemies, 
such as a sting, a powerful and disagreeable odour, a 
nauseous taste, or a hard integument. Some other species 
inhabiting the same district or a part of it, and not itself 
provided with the same special means of defence, closely 
resembles the first species in all external points of form 
and colour, though often very different in structure and 
unrelated in the biological order. For example, a South- 
American family of butterflies, the Meliconidse,^ are distin- 
guished by their very varied and beautiful colours, and 
Sieir slow and weaMy flight; they might easily be 
captured by insectivorous birds, but their remains are never 
found on the ground amongst the rejected wings of other 
butterflies which cover the soil in many places. They also 
possess a strong pungent odour, which clings to the fingers 
for many days ; and this fact led Mr W^ace to suspect 
that they have a disagreeable taste, and would not there- 
fore be eaten by birds after a single trial Mr Belt has 
since experimentally proved the truth of that belief. But 
among ihe totally distinct family of the Piendx, most of 
which are white, there is a genus of small butterflies, 
known as Leptalis, edible by birds, some species of which 
are white like their allies, while the greater number exactly 
resemble one or other of the Helicomdsi in the peculiar 
shape and colouring of their wings. As regards structure, 
the two families are widely different ; yet riie resemblance 
of a species of one family to a species of the other is often 
so close that hir Bates and Mr Wallace, experienced 
entomologists, frequently mistook them for one another at 
the time of capture, and only discovered their mistake 
upon nearer examination. Bates observed several 
species or varieties of Lq>tali8 in the Amazons valley, each 
of which more or less exactly copied one of the Helicmidss 
in its own district. Accordingly, they seem to be mistaken 
by birds for the uneatable insects they mimic, and so to be 
benefited by their resemblance. This, which may perhaps 
be regarded as the most typical instance of true mimicry, 
is also the first to which the word was applied. 

In considering the phenomena under review, it may be 
well to give first the chief observed facts, which are quite 
independent of any particular explanation, and then the 
theory which has been started to account for them by hir 
Bates and Mr Wallace. Before doing so, however, true 
mimicry should be carefully discriminated from one or 
two superficially similar modes of resemblance among 
organic beings, whose real implications are very different. 
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It must not be confused with mere accidental or adaptive 
resemblance, due either to simple chance or to similarity 
of external conditions. As a case of the first sort, we may 
adduce the real or fancied resemblance between certain 
orchids and flies or spiders ; as a case of the second sort, 
we may take certain African Euphm'biacesi^ which, growing 
in dry deserts, have acquired a very close likeness to the 
cactuses that cover the equally dry deserts of Mexico ; or 
again the sub-Antarctic gallmaceous bird, Ghioms alba, 
which, living on the sea-shore, has acquired a coloration 
like that of the gulls, together with the legs of a wader. 
These resemblances, however, do not as such subserve any 
function. The species apparently mimicking and the 
species apparently mimicked either do not inhabit the 
same district or do not come into any definite relation with 
one another. The likeness is either accidental, or else it 
is due to similar adaptation to similar circumstances. In 
cases of true mimicry, on the other hand, the mimicking 
species derives a direct advantage from its likeness to the 
species mimicked ; the resemblance is deceptive ; and this 
is equally true whether we suppose the mimicry to be pro- 
duced by creative design or by natural selection. On either 
hypothesis, however it came by its likeness, the mimicking 
species escapes certain enemies or obtains certain sorts of 
food by virtue of its resemblance to some other kind. 

It should also be added that the word mimicry, as 
applied to such cases, is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
It is not intended to imply any conscious or voluntary 
imitation by one species of the appearance or habits of 
another. All that is meant is the fact of an advantageous 
resemblance, a delusive similarity, which gives the mimicking 
animal or plant some extra protection or some special means 
of acquiring food which it would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed but for its likeness to the creature mimicked. 

Taking animals first, mimicry does not occur very 
frequently among the higher classes. In the vertebrates it 
is comparatively rare, and among mammals probably only 
one good case has yet been adduced. This is that of 
Claddbates, an insectivorous genus of the Malajun region, 
many species of which closely resemble squirrels in size, in 
colour, and in the bushiness and posture of the tail. It 
has been suggested by Mr Wallace (from whom most of 
the following examples have been borrowed) that Cladohai^ 
may thus be enabled to approach the insects and small birds 
which form its prey under Ike disguise of the harmless 
fruit-eating squirrel In this case, as in some others, the 
resemblance is not protective, but is apparently useful to 
the animal in the quest for food. 

Among birds, Mr Wallace has pointed out that the 
general likeness of the cuckoo, a weak and defenceless 
group, to the hawks and gaUinaceons tribe makes some 
approach to real mimicry. But besides such vague resem- 
blances there axe one or two very distinct cases of true 
mimicry in this class of vertebrates. In Australia and 
the Moluccas lives a genus of duU-hued honey-suckers, 
Tropidorhynchis, consisting of large, strong, active birds, 
with powerful claws and sharp beaks. They gather 
together in noisy flocks, and are very pugnacious, driving 
away crows and even hawks. In the same countries hves 
a group of orioles, forming the genus Mimeta ; and these, 
wMch are much weaker birds, have not the usual brilliant 
colouring of their allies the golden orioles, but are usually 
olive-green or brown, in many cases species of Mimeta 
closely resemble the Tr(^dorhynchi inhabiting the same 
island. For example, on the ^and of Bourn are found 
the Trapidorhynchus bourueTim and Mimeta hourumsis, 
the latter of which mimics the former in the paxticn- 
lars thus noted by Mr Wallace ; — “ The upper and under 
surfaces of the two birds are exactly of the same tints of 
dark and light brown. The Tropidorhynckm has a large 
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baxe black patch round the eyes j this is copied in the 
Mimeta by a patch of black feathers. The top of the head 
of the Tropi^rhyncJma has a scaly appearance from the 
narrow scale-formed feathers, which are imitated by the 
broader feathers of the Mimeta having a dusky line down 
each. The TropidorhyncJms has a pale ruff formed of 
curious recurved feathers on the nape (which has given the 
whole genus the name of friar-birds) • this is represented in 
the Mimeta by a pale band in the same position. Lastly, 
the bill of the Trqpidorhynchus is raised into a protuberant 
keel at the base, and the Mimeta has the same character, 
although it is not a common one in the genus. The 
result is that on a superficial examination the birds 
are identical, although they have important structural 
differences, and cannot be placed near each other in any 
natural arrangement.” Allied species of Tropidorhynchm 
in Ceram and Timor are similarly mhnicked by the local 
Mimeta of each island. Mr Osbert Salvin has likewise 
noticed a case of mimicry among the birds of prey near 
Bio Janeiro. An insect-eating hawk, Sarpagus diodon, is 
closely resembled by a bird-eating hawk, Acdpiter pileaius. 
Here the advantage seems to be that the sm^ birds have 
learned hot to fear the Sarpagus^ and the Acdpiter is 
able to trade upon the resemblance by catching them 
unawares, both birds being reddish-brown when seen from 
beneath. But the Acdpiter has the wider range of the 
two j and where the insect-eating species is not found it 
no loiter resembles it, but varies in the under wing-coverts 
to white. Here again the resemblance, though advantage- 
ous, is not protective. 

Among reptiles, Mr Wallace has instanced some curious 
cases where a venomous tropical American genus of snakes, 
Elape^ with brightly-banded colours, is closely mimicked 
by several genera of harmless snakes, having no affiniiy 
with it, but inhabiting the same region. Thus the poison- 
ous Elaps fvlim of Guatemala has black bands on a coral- 
red groxmd; the harmless Fliocerm segpalis of the same 
district is coloured and banded precisely like it. The 
likeness affords the unarmed snakes a great protection, 
because other animals probably wiU not touch them, mis- 
taking them for the venomous kinds. 

It is among the invertebrates, however, and especially 
among insects, that cases of mimicry are most frequent and 
were first observed. In the order Lqpidoptera, besides the 
classical instance of L^taZis and the Seliconidse, a genus 
of another family, the Erydnidae, also mimics the same 
group. The flocks of one species of, likomia, an uneatable 
butt^y, often, have flying with them a few individuals of 
0^^ 'Widely: differeut genera, quite indistinguishable 
from iheni when on the wing. Tn i&e: tropics of the Old 
Worldi tiie .iJancwd® and Acroidwposs^ a similar protec- 
tive odour, and are equally abundant in individuals ; they 
are closely mimicked by varfous species of PapUio and 
Diadema . . Mr Trimen, in a paper on “ Mimetic Analogies 
among African Butterflies,” gives a list of sixteen species or 
varieties of IHademd or its allies, and ten species of PapUio, 
each of which mimics a Danais or Acraa of die same 
region- in the minutest particulars of form and colour. 

JQt^is tyda of India has semi-transparent bluish 
wmg^iand a border of lieddish-brownj this coloration is 
e;^tly reproditcbd^ hx Papilio agettor and Diadema nama, 
all three inseota frequen% coming together in collections 
from Damping. In the Malay Ajchipelago the common 
and beautiful so exactly mimicked by 

two rare species of Pd^io that Mr Wallace generally 
mistook the latter at first for the ordinary insecti An 
nnmense number of other instances among the D^pidoptera 
havb been quoted from otiher pfixts of the world. 

Occasion^y species of L^doptera also imitate insects 
of ^ orders. Many of them take on the appearance of 


bees or wasps, which are of course protected by their stings. 
Thus the SesUdee and JSgeriidse, two families of diurnal 
moths, have species so like hymenopterous insects that 
they are known by such names as apiformis, vespiforme, 
ichnetcmoniforme, spkegiforme, and so forth. The British 
seda homhUiformis closely resembles the humble bee ; the 
Spheda crahoTiiformis is coloured like a hornet, and carries 
its wings in the same fashion. Some Indian Lepidoptera 
have the hind legs broad and densely hairy, so as exactly 
to imitate the brush-legged bees of the .same country. Mr 
Belt mentions a Nicaraguan moth, Piorda lycoides, which 
closely mimics a distasteful coleopterous genus, Galopteron) 
and ftofessor Westwood pointed out that the resemblance 
to the beetle is still further increased in the moth by raised 
lines of scales running lengthwise down the thorax. 

Among the Goleoptera, or beetles, and other orders, 
similar disguises are not uncommon. Mr Belt noticed 
species of Hemiptera and Goleoptera, as weU as spiders, in 
Nicaragua, which exactly resemble stinging ants, and 
thus no doubt escape the attacks of birds. The genus 
GalopteroTi is mimicked by other beetles, as well as by the 
moth Pimia. In the same country, one of the Hemiptera, 
Spiniger lutdconm, has every part coloured like the hornet, 
Priocnmds, which it mimics; “in its vibrating coloured 
vring-cases it departs greatly from the normal character of 
the Hemiptera, and assumes that of the hornets.” Mr 
Wallace mentions the longicom beetle, Gydopepkts batesii, 
which “differs totally in outward appearance from every 
one of its allies, having taken upon itself the exact shape 
and colouring of a globular Corynomalm, a little stinking 
beetle, vrith clubbed antennse.” ErythroplatU corallifer, 
another longicom, almost exactly resembles Gephalodonta 
Snipes, one of the common South-American Hispidee, 
which possesses a disagreeable secretion; and Mr Bates 
also found a totally different longicom, Streptolahia 
hispoides, which resembles the same insect with equal 
minuteness. Some of the large tropical weevils have the 
elytra so hard that they cannot be pierced by a bird’s 
beak ; and these are mimicked by many other comparatively 
soft and eatable insects. In southern Brazil, Acmdiotritua 
dorsalis closely resembles a Gwrculi/) of the hard genus 
HeUiplus) and Mr Bates found Gymnocerus aratosomoides, 
a longicom, on the same tree with the hard weevil, 
CraiosomuLs, which it mimics. Other beetles resemble 
bees, wasps, and shielded bugs. Hairy caterpillars are 
well knovra to be distasteful to birds, and comparatively 
free from attack; and Mr Belt found a longicom, 
Desmipkora fasd^ata, covered with long brown and 
black hairs, and exactly mimicking some of the short, 
thick, woolly , caterpillars common on the bushes around. 

Amongst other orders, one of the most interesting cases 
is that of certain Diptera or two-winged flies which mimic 
wasps and bees. Sometimes this likeness only serves to 
protect the insect from attack, by inspiring fear of a sting. 
But there are also a number of parasitic flies whose larvae 
feed upon the larvae of bees, as in the British genus 
VoluceUa ; and these exawjtly mimic the bees, so that they 
can enter the nests or hives to deposit their eggs vsdthout 
being detected even by the bees themselves. In every 
coimtry where such flies occur they resemble the native 
bees of the district. Similarly, Mr Bates found a species 
of Mantis on ^e Amazons which exactly mimicked the 
white ants on which it fed. On . the other hand, the 
defenceless species itself may mimic its persecutor, as in 
the case of several crickets, Scaphutra, that exactly resemble 
various sand-wasps, and so escape the depredations , of 
those cricket-killing enmnies. Another cricket from the 
Philippine Islands, Gondylodera tricondylddes, so clos^y 
copies a . tiger-beetle, Tricondyla, that even Professor 
Westwood long retain^ it among that group in his cabinet, 
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and only slowly discovered Hs mistake. The cases here 
mentioned form but a small part of all those that have 
hitherto been observed and described in the insect world. 
They amount altogether to many hundreds. 

Among plants, though included in the above definition 
for the sahe of formal completeness, instances of true 
mimicry are rare or almost unknown. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to tbia phenomenon in the vegetal world is found 
in the resemblance borne by the dead-nettle, Lamium 
album, and a few other labiates, to the stinging nettle, 
Urtica dioica and U. urens. The true nettles are strik- 
ingly protected from animal foes by their stinging hairs ; 
and the general appearance of the dead-nettle is sufficiently 
like them to prevent human beings from ifincking it, and 
therefore probably to deter herbivorous mammals from 
eating it down. Mr Mansel Weale mentions another 
labiate, Ajuga opJirgdis, of South Africa, which closely 
xesembles an orchid, and may thus induce insects to 
fertilize its flowers. Mr Worthington Smith has found 
three rare British fungi, each accompanying common 
species which they closely resembled j and one of the 
common species possesses a bitter and nauseous taste j so 
that this would seem to be a case of true mimicry. Many 
diverse instances alleged by Mr A. W. Bennett, Dr Cooke, 
and others cannot be considered as genuine mimetic resem- 
blances in the sense here laid down. They are mere 
coincidences or similar adaptations to similar needs j and 
the word ought to be aj)plled strictly to such likenesses 
alone as benefit the organism* in which they occur by caus- 
ing it to be mistaken for another possessing some special 
advantage of its own. 

The theoretical explanation of mimicry on evolntionaiy principles 
may best be considered in connexion with the general subject of 
protective coloration and Tariation in form, of which it is a wery 
special case. There are two ways in which imitative colouring may 
benefit a species. It may help the members of the species to escape 
the notice of enemies, or it may help them to deceive prey. In the 
first case imitative hues enable the animal or plant to avoid being 
itself devoured ; in the second case they enable it to devour 
-others more easily, and so to secure a larger amount of food than 
less deceptively coloured compeers. In the former instance we 
must suppose that such indivioiials as did not possess the deceptive 
■colouring have been discovered and destroyed by enemies with 
highly developed sight, while those which possessed it have survived. 
In the latter instance we must suppose that the individuals which 
have no protective colouring have failed to secure sufficient prey, 
through too readily betraying their presence, and that only those 
which possessed such colouring have become the parents of future 
generations. It is difficult, however, to separate these two cases, 
And in many instances the same colouring may aid a species both 
in escaping its peculiar enemies and in deceiving its peculiar prey. 
They may therefore most conveniently be considered together. 

Colour is always liable to vary from individual to inffividual, as 
we see in the case of domesticated fowls, rabbits, dogs, and other 
Animals, as well as in most cultivated flowers, wherever natural 
selection cannot act to keep the typical specific lines pure and true. 
But in a wild state certain conspicuous colours are sure to prove 
disodvaniageous by betraying the individual, and these will sooner 
•or later get weeded out, under certain circumstances, eitherthrough 
the action of enemies or by starvation resultin" from the inability 
to escape ihe notice of prey. On the other hand, certain other 
colours are sure to benefit the individual by harmonizing with the 
tints of the environment and these will be spared by natural 
selection, so that the individuals possessing them will pair with 
one another, and will hand down their pecnliarities to their de- 
scendants. In this way many species will acquire and retain a 
coloration that harmonizes with their environment as a whole or 
with some special part of it The degree to which the protective 
<5oloration will be carried, however, must depend upon the sharp- 
ness of the senses in those other organisms which it is derirable to 
■deceive. Large dominant herbivorous or frugivorons mammals or 
birds, with relatively few enemies, would not he benefited by 
protective coloration, and so they seldom exhibit it. The grasses 
•or fruits on which they feed cannot make any attempt to escape 
them. But carnivores generally require to deceive their pr^, and 
^therefore alarge number of them exhibit marked deceptive colouring. 
•Still more especially do small defenceless birds or mammals need 
to escape the notice of the carnivores, and they accordingly very 
generally possess dnU colours, because any variation in the directioix 
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of conspicuousness is certain to be promptly cut off. Above all, 
among insects, which are so largelj' the prey of birds, of reptiles, 
and of other animals possessing highly developed vision, protective 
coloration in one form or other is almost universal, except where 
a nauseous taste, haiiy skin, or hard external coverings afford a 
different kind of protection. In every case the weeding out of 
ill-protected forms must depend upon the relative keenness of vision 
in the various enemies or of the prey, he they mammals, birds, 
reptiles, insects, or spiders. Hence the existence of protective 
coloring and of mimicry incidentally affords ns valuable hints as 
to the perceptive faculties of the various classes against which each 
organism is thus unconsciously guarded. 

Where the general aspect of the environment is most uniform, 
and where little but a vague impression of colour without individual 
form can be conveyed, the hues of animals are also usually uniform, 
to match their surroundings, and no special imitative adaptations 
of form occur. _ Thus, among the Arctic snows, a brown or black 
animal would immediately be perceived, and if defenceless at once 
devoured, while if a carnivore it would seldom or never approach 
unperceived near enough to its prey to effect a capture. Hence all 
sncli variations are at once repressed, and almost aU Arctic animals, 
like the American polar hare, are pure white. Elsewhere hears ore 
black or brown ; in the polar region the native species is nearly 
indistinguishable from the snow in which it lives. "Where the 
environment undergoes a regular change from season to season the 
colour of the fauna varies with it. The Arctic fox, the emine, the 
alpine hare, the ptarmigan and many other birds, are all more or 
less brown among the brown hill-sides of autumn, and snow-white 
among the winter snows. Almost equally general is the sandy 
colour of deserts, though this, instead of being uniform, is slightly 
varied firom grain to grain ; and nearly all the birds, reptiles, and 
insects of Sahara exactly copy the sandy grey hne of the desert 
around them. Soles and other flat-fish [Pleuroneetidst) closely 
imitate the colour and speckled appearance of the sand on which 
they lie. The fishes and crustaceans which inhabit the sargasso 
weed are coloured the same yellow as the masses of algae to T^ich 
they cling. Aphides and many small leaf-eating caterphlars are 
bright green like the neighbouring foliage. 

■^ere the environment is somew'hat more diverse, the resemblance 
begins to show more specialized features. TheUon, a large gi’onnd- 
cat of desert or rocky districts, is uniformly brown ; but the tiger 
and other jungle-cats have perpendicular stripes wmeh harmonize 
with the bamboos and brown grass of their native haunts ; while 
the leopards, jaguars, and other tree-cats have ooellated spots which 
conceal them among the mingled light and shade of the forests. 
Large marine animam have the back black, because the water looks 
dark when seen from above, but their bellies are white, so as to 
harmonize with the colour of the surface when seen from below. 
Dr "Weismann has shown that most edible unprotected caterpillars 
imitate the stripes and shades of the leaves among which they feed. 
Those which live upon grasses are longitudinally striped like the 
blades, those which live among small leaves are spottea and varied 
so os to resemble the distiibntion of light and shade in the hashes, 
and those which live upon large veined leaves with oblique ribs 
have oblique lines to harmonize with them. In some cases even 
the unripe berries are represented on the caterpillar by small reddish 
spots. A specialized form of this particular protective device is 
foimd in the chameleon, the chameleon-shrimpj many flat-fish, and 
some amphibians, all of which can vary their coloration to suit 
that of tne surface on which they rest. The action is reflex, and 
ceases if the animal is blinded. 

"Where the environment is veiy varied, as in tropical forests, we 
find the greatest variety of colouring as well as actual imitation 
of particular foims ; and the protective resemblances become at 
once closer and more common. Birds, reptiles, spiders, monkeys, 
and other active predaceous creatures are constantly hunting for 
insects and similar small prey amongst the fallen sticks or leaves ; 
and among the most powerless classes of insects only those which 
very closely resemble specific objects in the environment can easily 
escape them. A gradual passage can he traced from the most 
neral to the most special resemblances under such circnmstances. 
any forestine birds nave a ground-tone of green in their plumage, 
which occurs nowhere but in the tropics. Some tree-Hzards are 
green like the leaves on which they sit, others are marbled to 
resemble the bark where they lie in wait for their prey. Arboreal 
snakes often hang like lianas or other creepers. Insects which 
cling to the trunks of trees can seldom he distinguished from the 
bark A Sumatran butterfly, Kallima paraleda, always settles on 
dry bushes among dead leaves, and can then hardly be perceived 
among the brown foliage, which it imitates even in the apparent 
blotches and mildew with which its wings are covered. The family 
of PhaamidsB, inclnding the leaf and stick insects^ carries 'Sneh 
forms of imitation very far indeed. Most of them are large, soft, 
defenceless creatures; but some, like dos^y resemble 

green leaves, so as to be almost indistihgulshable while feeding ; 
and "others exactly imitate short broken twigs of bamboo. Mr 
Wallace found one such insect, Ceroxylus laesratus, in Borneo, 
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S iparently oveigroTOi witli a creeping moss or jungermantiia ; and 
r Belt discovered a larval form ia Nicaragua whose body was 
prolonged into thin green filaments, precisely like the moss in 
which it lurked. In other instances the insect probably uses its 
disguise rather to deceive its prey than to escape its enemies. Sir 
Joseph Hooker believes that an Indian ManUs deludes the little 
creatures which form its food hy its singular likeness to a leaf; 
while Sir Choi’les Dilke found one which had its head and fangs 
moulded into the deceptive appearance of an orchid, so tbat sm^ 
flies were actually attracted in search of honey into its very jaws. 
Outside the class of insects, similar phenomena sometimes occur. 
Thus, according to Mr Bates, many showy little tropical spiders 
double themselves up at tlie base of leaf stalks so as to resemble 
flower buds, and thus delude the flies on which they prey. Even 
among the vertebrates Mr Belt mentions a green Nicaraguan 
liiord looking like the herbage by which it is surrounded, and 
decked with leaf-like exponsiuns, which hide its predaceous nature 
from passing beetles or butterflies. 

These last instances are divided from true mimicry by a very 
narrow line. But they differ in the fact that some vague object 
only in the genei’al environment is simulated, not a parueular pro- 
tected species, as in genuine mimetic resemblance. If we allow, 
however, that natural selection can produce the white colour of 
Arctic animals, and the sandy hue of fire sole and the flounder, it 
is easy enough to extend the same principle to the leaf-insect and 
the stick-iusect, or even to real mimicry, as in the case of the 
LspMis and the Helicomdsa. Certain FTumiidas may at first have 
varied in the direction of green coloration, and these would 
naturally escape the eyes of b&ds more readily than their fellows. 
After the lapse of many generations, all the FhasmidsB at that 
special group would have become green, and the birds which preyed 
upon them would have learned in many coses to peneti-ate the 
disguise ; for, as Mr Belt has observed, each fresh deceptive 
resemblance in tba prey ia sure to be followed by increased keeaneaa 
of discrimination in the enemies of the species. At this stage tike 
■ordinary green Phasmidsi would often be MUed, while only those 
which h^pened to approximate rudely in the venation of their 
wings to leaves would now escape the sharper and more experienced 
eyes of the birds. Thus step by step the di^ise would become 
more and more perfect, only the best-protected of each generation 
escaping on the average, while all the worse-protected would be dis- 
covered and devoured. Given the usual luxuriance of tropical life, it 
is not difficult to tmderstandhowfavourable variations mi^tcontinu- 
ally occur, until at leng& we get such perfect deceptions as those 
of the leaf-insects, the stick-insects, and the moss-grown larva. 

The phenomena of true mimicry may be explained by a parallel 
genesis.^ Suppose, to begin with, a group of lai'ge and brilliant 
butterflies like the South- American Hmconidss, protected by a 
nauseous taste and odour, and therefore never eaten by birds. To 
such insects alow flight and conspicuous hues are a positive 
protection, because they enable birds readily to discriminate them, 
and therefore prevent attacks, just as the banded body of the wasp 
and the hum of the bee prevent us from catching and killing them 
upon a window pane. Suppose, again, that in the same distiict 
there lives a widely different species of edible butterfly presenting 
some very slight and remote resemblance to the protected species. 
At first, no doubt, the resemblance will be merely an accidental 
, one. of general hue ; it may even be so slight as to deceive nobody 
except upon the most di^nt and casual glance. Now, suppose 
theM, edible butterflies to be devoured, in large quantities by birds, 
theai at few of them may happen, to, gain safety by associating with 
the flocks, of inedible butterflies which the birds refuse. Xfter a 
time; even fl tiie habit of . consorting with- the protected species 
becomes fixed in the race, the birds vdll begin to recoguiaethe edible 
insects among^ the flocks, especially such as vary most in the 
opposite direction from the protected species. On the other hand, 
they will overlook such as vaiy most in the same direction as the 
inedible kind ; and thus the least mimetic individuals will be 
destroyed, while the most mimetic will be left to pair with one 
another and to produce young, most of whom will present the like 
peculiarities. Erom generation to generation the birds will go on 
pick^ out every bad copy, and sparing all the best ones, till at 
, last the two species become absolutely mffistinguishable upon the 
Witm. , But the mimicry will uever of course affect any but the 
inoOT Axtemal aud, uqticeable parts of the organism; it will be to 
the last a mere matter of coloun shape of wing, visible appearance 
of legs or autennsBj and ',so forth. The underlying structural 
differences will remain as great as aver, though axjtemally masked 
by the deceptive resemhlanoe in form and hue. ’ ' 

In like manner we may explain' the genesis of the mimetic 
resemblance home by FohioeBa to the humble bee. Suppose an 
nn^sguised fly to enter the bees’ nest; it would be at once attacked 
snd killed. But if it presented scrme very slight resemblance to 
the bee it might manage to lay its eggs undisturbed, Ond its 1 mv» 
Would then he able to feed quietty upon, the larvee of ’the bee. Vith 
saeh new generation the more flimsy disguises would be more and 
diOre readilv detected, and onlv those maB which varied, -most ih 
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the direction of resembling the bees would survive or lay thek 
eggs in peace. On the other hand, those which actually succeeded 
would possess great advantages over their neighbours, because 
their larvse would thus obtain a safe and certain supply of food, 
and be guaranteed the protection of the bees’ nest. In this way 
the flies would at last, by constant survival of the best-adapted, 
come exactly to imitate the bees amongst which they lived. 

The theo^ of the origin of mimetio forms thus briefly sketched 
out is due to Mr Bates and Mr 'WaJlaoe, and it explains all the 
facts more fully than any other. It shows us, first, why the 
mimicking organism always imitates a specially protected species ; 
secondly, why the two always inhabit the same district ; thirdly, 
why the mimioking species is always much rarer than the species 
mimicked ; fourthly, why the phenomenon is confined to a few 
groups only ; and fifthly, why several different mimicking species 
often imitate the same protected form. It also accounts for the 
absence of mimicry amongst large or dominant animals, and its 
conmarative commonness amongst small and defenceless kinds. 
Am by affiliating the whole of the phenomena upon the general 
principles of protective colouring it reduces a seemingly strange- 
and marvellous fact to a paiticum case of a well-known law. 

Whatever theory be adopted, however, the facts and most of 
their implications remain -the same . For, whetiier we suppose these 
imitative resemblances to be due to direct creative deagn or to 
survival of favourable variations, it is at least clear tbat the disguise- 
subserves a function — that it is purposive and not accidental.. 
Hence we may draw from the phenomena of mimicry certain 
important psychological implications. On the hypothesis of 
evolution, it is obvious that the mimicry can never go further than 
the senses of the creatures against whom the disguise is advantageous, 
would naturally carry it ; and even on the hypothesis of special 
design it is not likely that the imitation would be made more 
accurate than would be necessary for practical pnJ*pose8 of deception. 
There ia much evidence in favour of this view. Mr B. T. Lowne, 
for example, who has carefully measured the curvature of tiie faceta 
in the compound eyes of insects, upon which depends the mini-muTa 
size of apprehensible objects, finds that the mimicry in the case o£ 
the flies parasitic upon bees’ nests has proceeded just so far as the 
structure of the bee’s eye would lead us to expect and n o further. In 
other ■words, so far as measurements of angular distance subtended 
can guide us, such a fly seems to be absolutely indistinguishable by 
a bee from one of his own species, within the limits of ordinary 
vision. The pictures cast upon the sensorium by the fly and by a 
brother bee are simply identical. In many other cases it can be 
shown that the mimicry seems ^eciaJly intended to deceive the 
eyes of a particular class of animals ; while there is no case of 
mimicry where the only enemies or prey consist of plants or eyeless, 
animals. Naturally there can be no mimicry without a creature to 
deceive ; the very conception implies an external nervous system 
to be acted upon, and to be acted upon deceptively. Thus mimicry 
in plants must have reference to the eyes of animals, in animals 
themselves to the eyes of one another. We may conclude, accord- 
ingly, that if a leaf-insect ia green -with faint violet-brown veins, 
to the wings, exactly like a certain leaf, in order to deceive sundry 
tropical birds, then those birds are capable of perceiving the foiTOs 
ana colours imitated to that particular degree. So the presence of 
mimicry in any group may guide us to a rough idea of the perceptive 
powers of those creatures whom the mimicry serves to deceive. The 
exact imitation of sand and coloured pebbles in the flat-fish is a 
fairly safe indication that the predaceous fish by whose selection, 
they have been developed (through the weeding out of ill-protected 
variations) can pretty accnrately distinguish form and colour. The 
long gi’een pipe fish which cling around green sea-weed have 
probably acquired their existing hues to deceive the eyes of small 
sharks ; the Phylloptffryx eq^, a hippocampus which looks pre- 
cisely like a piece of tangled and waving fucus (sea figure, vol. xi. 
p. 862), has doubtless in the same way taken on its delusive like- 
ness to the among which it lives. So the cricket which 
resembles its roe the sand-wasp must have gained its present 
shape and hue hy deceiving its enemy, and therefore it sug- 

r the probability of highly developed vision on the part of 
(rasps. There, seems every reason to believe that in many 
instances insects, spiders, and even lizards have developed mimetic' 
or other deceptive resemblances in order to delude the eyes of in- 
sects; while in other cases the disguise has been unconsciously 
adopted to deceive fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. 
Moreover, we have some grounds for believing that the sense of 
tylour is exceptionally strong in birds and in one or two insect 
orders ; and the mimicry of colour seems to have proceeded to the 
greatest length amongst animals 'which are most exposed to the- 
attacks of these classes, or which would find it advantageous to 
deceive them. It may he added that these same classes have heem 
most effeotive in producing the bright hues of flowers and fruits, on 
Mr Darwin’s hypothesis, or are at least in any case most intimately 
correlated with such vegelable' structures as fertilizers of blossoms, 
and dispersers of seed. Mimicry is thus to some extent a rough- 

o-alifirA of tlin -nerfifi-ntivA fRonltiRsi of -Hia aoAn.iAR ilAP.AiVAd "hT it. 
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Tha vocal mimicry which, occurs among certain birds, such as 
the mocking-bird, starling, parrot, and bullfinch, must of course be 
placed in a wholly different category from these biological cases. It 
la a direct volitional result, and it is mimicry in a Steral not in a 
figurative sense. The faculty seems to be due to the play-instinct 
alone, and not to subserve any directly useful function. (G. A.) 

IflMNEBMUS, a Greek elegiac poet, bom at Smyrna, 
lived about 600 b.c. His life fell in the troubled time 
when the old Greek city of Smyrna was struggling to 
maintain itself against the rising power of the Lydian 
kings. One of the extant fragments of his poems refers 
to the struggle and contrasts the present effeminacy of his 
countrymen with the bravery of those who had once 
defeated the Lydian king Gyges. The poet mentions in 
another fragment that he belonged to the stock of the 
Colophonians who had seized the ./Eolic Smyrna. But his 
most important poems were a set of elegies addr^ed to a 
flute-player named Nanno; they were collected in two books 
called after her name, Hermesianax: mentions hia love for 
Nanno, and implies that it was unfortunate. Only a few 
fragments of these poems have been pr^erved j and their 
soft melancholy tone and delicate language give some idea 
of the poet’s character. His ideal is the sweet soft 
luxurious Ionian life, and he would enjoy it free from 
sorrow and die as soon as he could no longer enjoy it. 
Yet there is apparent some of the old stronger strain of 
character which in early time raised the Ionian cities to 
greatness, pride in the glories of his race and scorn for 
Siose that are unworthy of their fathers' renown. His 
experience of life was evidently sadj he felt that his 
country was gradually yielding to the enemy it had once 
defeated, and he knew that his own hopes were disap- 
pointed. The sun himself has endless toils from rising to 
setting and again from setting to rising. The life of man 
is as transitory as the leaves of spring, he says, referring to 
a passage in the popular epic poetry of Ionia {Hiai, vi. 
146). He wishes to die in Ms sixtieth year, a wish to 
which Solon replied bidding him reconsider and rather 
long to die when he was eighty years old. Mimnennus 
was the first to make the elegiac verse, which had pre- 
viously had more of the epic character, the vehicle for love- 
poetry, and to impart to it the colour of his own mind. 
He found the elegy devoted to objective themes; he made 
it subjective. He set his own poems to the music of the 
flute, and the poet Hipponax says that he used the melan- 
clioly v6fxQ^ He bears the epithet Av^aardJSris, 

by which Solon addresses him. It is doubtful whether 
this epithet is peculiar to himself or whether it marks him 
as belonging to a musical and poetic family or school ; it 
is evidently akin to the epithet kryetat MouuaL 

MIMO^ The Mimosm (so named from their mimicry 
of animal movements) form one of the three suborders of 
Legummom^ and are characterized by their (usually small) 
regular flowers and valvate corolla. Their 28 genera and 
1100 species are arranged by Baillon in four series, of 
which the acacias (see Acacia) and the true mimosas are 
the most important. They are distributed throughout 
almost all tropical and subtropical regions, the acacias 
preponderating in Australia and the true mimosas in 
America. The former are of considerable importance as 
sources of timber, gum, and tannin, but the latter are of 
much less economic value, though a few, like the talb (Af. 
f&miginea) of Arabia and Central Africa, are imporl^t 
trees. Most are herbs or undershrubs, but some South- 
American species are tall woody climbers. They are often 
prickly. The roots of some Brazilian species are poisonous, 
and that of M. ptidica^ L., has irritating properties. M. 
s&mfiva has been used in America in the treatment of 
fistula, <fec., probably as an astringent. The mimosas, 
however, owe their interest and tiieir extensive culti- 
vation, partly to the beauty of their usually bipinnato 
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foliage, but still more to the remarkable development 
in some species of the sleep movements manifested to 
some extent by most of the pinnate Leguminosse, as well 
as many other (especially seedling) plants. In the so-called 
“sensitive plants” these movements not only take place 
under the influence of light and darkness, but can be easily 
excited by mechanical and other stimuli. When stimu- 
lated, say at the axis of one of the secondary petioles, the 
leaflets move upwards on each side until they meet, the 
movement being propagated centripetaJly. It may then 
be communicated to the leaflets of the other secondary 
petioles, which close (the petioles, too, converging), and 
thence to the main petiole, which .sinlrs rapidly downwards 
towards the stem, the bending taking place at the pulvinus, 
or swollen base of the leafstalk. See Botany, voL iv. 
p. 113, fig. 117. When shaken in any way, the leaves 
close and droop simultaneously, but if the agitation be 
continued, they reopen as if they had become accus- 
tomed to the shocks. The common sensitive plant of 
hot-houses is M, pudica, L., a native of tropical America 
but now naturalized in corresponding latitudes of Asia and 
Africa; but the hardly distinguishable AT. sensitiva and 
othem are also cultivated. The common wild sensitive 
plants of the United States are two species of the closely 
allied genus ScJiranJda, 

MINDANAO, MINDOKO. See Philippine Islands. 

hlINDE17, the chief town of a district of the same name 
in Prussia, province of Westphalia, is situated about 22 
miles to the west-south-west of Hanover, on the left bank 
of the Weser, which is spanned there by two bridges. The 
older parts of the town retain an old-fashioned ajjpearance,, 
with narrow and crooked streets; the modern suburbs 
occupy the site of the former fortifications. The mo.st 
interesting building is the Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
tower of which, dating from the llth century, illustrates 
the first step in the growth of the Gothic spire in Germany. 
The nave was erected at the end of the 13th century, and 
the choir in 1377-79. Among the other chief echflces are 
the old church of St Martin; the town-house, with a 
Gothic fagade ; the extensive court-house ; and the Govern- 
ment offices, constructed, like many of the other buildinga, 
of a peculiar veined brown sandstone found in the district- 
Minden contains a gymnasium and several hoi^itals, besides 
other charitable institutions. Its industries include linen 
and cotton weaving, dyeing, calico printing, and the 
manufacture of tobacco, leather, lamps, chicory, and chemi- 
cals. There is also some activity in the building of small 
craft. In 1881 107 vessels of an aggregate Wden of 
13,569 tons entered and cleared the river-harbour of 
Minden. The population in 1880 was 17,869. 

Minden (Mindun, hlindo), apparently a trading place of some- 
importance in the time of Charlemagne, was made the seat of a bifdiop 
by that monarch, and subsequently became a flourishing member 
oi the Hanseatic League. In the 13th century it was surrounded 
with a widL Punished by military occupation and a fine for its 
reception of the Eefomation in 1547, Minden underwent similar 
trials in the Thirty Tears’ War and the wars of the Freneh occupa- 
tion. In 1648 the bishopric was converted into a secular princmidity 
under the elector of Brandenbui^, From 1807 to 1814 Minden 
was included iu 1hc kingdom of Westphalia, and in the latter year 
it passed to Prussia. In 1816 the fortifications, which had been 
razed by Frederick the Great after the Seven Tears’ War, were 
restored and strengthened, and as a fortress of the second rank it 
remained the chief military place of Westphalia down to 1872, 
when the works were finally demolished. At Todtenhausen, S 
miles to the north of Minden, the allied English and German troops 
under the duke of Brunswick gained a decisive victory over the 
French iu 1769, About S miles to the south of Minden is the 
so-called “Porta Westfalica,” a narrow and picturesque defile by 
which the Weser quits the mountains and reaches the plain- 

Minden is not to be confounded with the Hanoverian Mimdan, 
also sometimes written Minden (population 6865), at the confluenco 
of the Werra and Fulda. 

kUNE. See Mrismra. 
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MINERALOGY 


N ATUEAL objects wMch are Iiomogeneous in their 
mass, and in wliich no parts formed for special pur- 
poses can be distiuguisbedj are termed “minerals”; and 
the branch of natural science which treats of these is 
termed mineralogy. Minerals differ from the structures 
treated of in botany and zoology in the three following par- 
ticulars. (1) They differ in the mode of their formation ; 
this has been accomplished, not by assimilation of matter, 
producing growth from within, but by augmentation of bulk 
through accretion of particles from without. (2) Minerals 
.are not heterogeneous. While the objects treated of in 
the other departments of natoal history consist of beings 
possessed of Hfe, and having parts which, being mutually 
dependent, cannot be separated from one another without 
a more or less complete destruction of the individual, the 
objects treated of under the department of mineralogy 
have so uniformly consistent an individuality that they are 
not destroyed by any separation of parts, — each portion 
or fragment possessing the same properties and the same 
composition as the whole. And (3), while those beings 
which are possessed of life have their component elements 
grouped into complexes, for the most part capable of more 
or less freedom of motion and susceptible of change, 
minerals have a constitution resulting from chemical attrac- 
tions alone and an arrangement of their parts, under 
physical influences, which has resulted in rigidity and an 
absence of ah tendency to change. 

Foem of Mikeeais — Ceystallographt. 

Definiti- The most precise definition of a mineral would he — an 
tion of a inorganic body possessed of a definite chemical composition, 
mineral, usually of a regular geometric form. Of these, the 
second is in one respect the direct outcome of the &st ; 
while many of the most important physical properties pos- 
sessed by minerals are outcomes of the second. 

Both the geometric form and the composition of 
minerals are produced and modified under the influence of 
general laws. 

Mineral bodies occur in the three physical conditions of 
solid, liquid, and gas. Those now found in the last two 
states are few in number, and are of altogether inferior 
interest to those which occur as solids; but there is reason 
to heheve that the minerals we know as sohds once 
existed in the liquid or gaseous state, and that their pre- 
sent structure was determined in the process of solidifica- 
tion. All bodies thus formed may he divided into two 
great classes : — ^ 

Amor- 1, Amorphous bodies, or such as do not possess a de- 
phoua flnite and characteristic geometrical form. These (when 
bodies, transparent) refract light singly in every direction (except 
when under stress) ; they are equally easy or equally diffi- 
cult to break in all directions ; when broken they exhibit 
a conchoidal or an earthy fracture ; they are equahy hard 
throughout all their parts; they are equally elastic in all 
directions ; they conduct heat with equal rapidity and in 
equal amount in all directions. 

Crystals, 2. Orystalline bodies, or such as occur in definite geo- 
metrical forms bounded by flat surfaces. These present 
greater facilities of separation of their particles, ■ or “cleav- 
age,” in certain directions lying in determinate planes than 
they do in others; most of them are neither equally hard 
nor equally elastic in all directions, conduct, hea.t more , 
rapidly in certain directions than they do in others, and, 
when transparent, refract light doubly except in certain 
directions. 


Mineral bodies are found in both of the above classes ; 
and the same mineral body may occur in both the 
amorphous and the crystalline condition. This is seen in 
the piece of gold shown in 
fig, 1, where the upper portion 
has a sharply an^ar and a 
well-defined shape, while the 
lower presents curvilinear and 
rugged outlines, similar to one 
another in no part. Under 
favouring circumstances, it is 
possible that every substance 
whose composition is capable 
of being represented by a 
definite chemical formula — 
i.6., which has an unvarying 
composition — ^may be capable 
of assuming a definite crys- Fig. 1. 

talline form. 

Size and Form of Crystals . — They are of every size from Size of 
over a yard in diameter to mere specks requiring a high ciystali 
power of the microscope to reveal their existence. Beryls 
have been obtained in America more than 4 feet in len^h 



by 2| in thickness, weighing 2| tons. Equally large 
crystals of apatite have been found in Canada, There is a 
rock crystal at Milan 3| feet long by 5^ in circumference, 
weighing 87 0 1). The highest perfection of form, and hence 
of other properties, is only found, however, in crystals of 
moderate or of small size. 

Yaridy of Form, and Constancy of Fo’mi . — The same Varietj 
mineral may be found in different localities, or sometimes of fo™ 
in the same locality, exhibiting an almost endless variety 
of forms. Calc-spar occurs at a Scottish locality in acicu- 
lar pyramidal crystals of which the length may 
be ten or more times as great as the width (fig, 

2) ; in fiat plates as thin as paper, in which the 
length is not the hundredth part of the width ; 
also in prisms, pyramids, and rhomhohedra, 
wliich at first sight (as in figs. 3, 4) seem 


Fig. 8. 



Fig. 4. . 

destitute of any relationship to each other. This 
substance has elsewhere been noted in several 
hundred forms. The minerals fluorite, pyrite, 
and baryte have each been observed in over a 
hundred diverse forms. Nevertheless, however ' 
great the number, all the forms, in the case of 
each .mineral, may be reduced or referred to a single type, Relatio: 
by the simple process of examining its internal structure to parer 
Or the mode of arrangement of its molecules. This is 
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accomplished in two ways — (1) by finding tbe weak joints 
in that arrangement, through splitting the crystal, and 
(2) by measuring the angul^ inclination of the outside 
surfaces which bound the form and, from these measure- 
ments, by simple mathematical laws, arriving at what has 
been termed its “primitive” or simplest form. 

Invaria- As regards the mere recognition of a substance, such 
hility of measurement in itself suffices, — the angular inclination, if 
angles, surfaces be measured, being unvarying in each 

species. It can, moreover, be shown that the possible 
range of external variety of form is governed by fixed 
mathematical laws, whidi determine precisely what crys- 
talline forms are or may be produced for each species. 
Comparatively few of these actually occur in nature ; but 
crystallographic laws can point out the range of those 
which can possibly occur, can delineate them even before 
they are found, and can in all cases show the relationship 
which subsists between them and the simple or fundamentd 
form from which or out of which they all origiaate. It 
must be observed that in crystalline bodies the internal 
structure — ^that is, the arrangement of the molecules — 
is as regular in an outwardly shapeless mass as in the 
modelled crystal which presents itself as a perfect whole. 
Proper- Definitions of Crystals^ and their Membejs or Farts . — A 
^ syi^etrical solid, either opaque or transparent, 
crystals, contained within surfaces which theoretically are flat, and 
‘ of a perfect polish, but which are actu^y frequently 
curved, striated, or pitted. These surfaces are called 
“ planes,” or “faces.” The external planes of a crystal are 
called its “natural planes ”j the flat surfaces obtained by 
splitting a crystal are called its “cleavage planes.” The 
intersections of the bounding planes are called “edges,” 
and planes are said to be similar when their corresponding 
edges are proportional and their correspondkg angles 
'equal Crystaia bounded by equal and similar faces are 
termed “ simple forms.” Gffie cube, bounded by six equal 
squares, the octahedron, bounded by eight equilateral 
triangles, and the rhombohedron, bounded by six equal 
rhombs, are thus simple forms. Crystals of which the 
faces are not all equal and similar are termed compound 
forms, or “combinations,” being regarded as produced 
by the union or combination of two or more simple forms. 
Edges are termed rectangular, obtuse, or acute, according 
as tiie angle at which the faces which form the edge meet 
is equal to, or greater or less than, a ri^t angle. Edges are 
mmilftr when tiie planes by the intersection of whi<ffi they 
are formed are respectively equal and equally inclined to 
one another ; otherwise they are unlike or disamilar. 
Interfer- When a figure is bounded by only one set of planes, it is 
ences. "gaid to be “ developed,” When an edge is cut off by a 
new plane, it is said to be “replaced when cut off by a 
plane which forma an equal angle with each of the original 
faces which formed the edge, it is said to be “truncated.” 
When an edge is cut off by two new faces equally inclined 
to the two original faces respectively, it is said to be 
“bevelled.” T^en a solid angle is cut off by a new face 
which forms equal angles with all the faces which went to 
form the solid angle, it is said to be truncated. 

Axes. In classifying crystals and studying their properties, it 
is found convenient to introduce certain imagmary lines 
called “axes.” Axes are imaginary lines connecting 
points in the crystal which are diametrically opposite, — 
such as the centres pf opposite faces, the apices of opposite 
solid anglKi, the centres of opposite edges. Different sets 
of axes may thus be drawn through the same crystal; but 
there is always one set, usually of three, but in one special 
class of crystals of four, axes, by reference to which the 
geometrical and physical properties of a crystal can be 
most simply explain^ These axes intersect one another, 
either at right angles, producing “otthometric” formj^ or 


at oblique angles, producing “ clinometric ” forms. The 
axes may be all equal, or only two equal, or all unequal 
There is a definite conventional position in which for ttposi. 
purposes of description a crystal is dways supposed to be tiouing 
held. With reference to this position one of the axes, — of crya- 
that which is erect or most erect,— is termed the “ verti- 
cal,” and the others the “lateral.” The planes in which 
any two of the axes lie are called the “axial” or 
“diametral planes,” — sometimes “sections.” By these 
the space around the centre is divided into “sectants.” 

If there are, as is generally the case, only two lateral axes, 
the space is divided into eight sectants, or octants j but, if 
there are three lateral axes, it is divided iuto twelve 
sectants. 

Primitive Forms of Crystals.~li we attempt to arrive, pj^. 
through a study of the internal structure of crystals, as uva 
evidenced by directions of weakness of cohesion, at the forms, 
total number of primitive or parent forms which can exist, 
we find that there are thirteen such forms and no more. 

Nine of these may be regarded as prisms standing npon a base, 
three as octobedra standing upon a solid angle ; and there is one 
twelve-sided fimre, or dodecahedron. 
iVisjna— Of the prisms eight have a four-sided base Prisms 

^ If the base is square and the prism stands erect— that is, if its * 
sides or lateral planes, as they are called, are perpendicular to the 
base— the form is termed a “right square prism” (fig. 6). In 
this the font lateral planes are rectangular and equal ; they may he 
either oblong or square ; in the latter case the form is the “ cube ” 

(fig. 6). when the base ia a rectangle instead of a square, the 
form is a “right rectangular prism” (fig. 7). In each of the 
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above three forms the edges are twelve in number. In the cube 
aU tbe edges are equal. In the square prism tiie lateral edges 
are all equal, but are different from tbe lOur equal edges of me 
base. In the rectangular prism, two at each base differ in length 
from tile other two, while both differ from the lateral ; hence 
thrae are here three sets of edges, four in each. In each of the 
three forms, however, the solid angles are eight in number, all 
eqmti, and each enclosed by three rignt angles. 

When the base is a rhombus, and the prism stands erect, the form 
is a “right rhombic prism ” (fig. 8). Iwo of the angles in the base 
being here acute and two 
obtuse, two of the solid 
a^Ies corresponding each 
wim each must differ from 
the others. So also must 
two of the lateral angles 
he acute and two obtuse. 

The four lateral faces are 

**^When the base is a ^8* ®- 

rhomboid, and the prism stands erect, it is only the opposite 
lateral faces that con be equal The form is called a “right 
rhomboidal prism” (fig. 9). 

When the base is a rhombus, but the prism stands obliquely on 
its base, the form is called an “oblique rhombic prism ’’ (fig. 10). 
Here the basal edges of the lateral planes are all equal in length, 
but on account of the indination of the prism the angles which 
these edges form with the lateral edges of the lateral planes are 
two acute and two obtuse. 




Fig 10, Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

If aU the edges of an oblique rhombic prism are equal in length 
to the breadth of the base, and if the lateral planes are rhombi 
equal in all respects to the basal, the form is called a“ rhombo- 
hedron” (fig. 11). Tins is included within six equal planes, like 
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the cube, but these planes have oblique angles. The rhombo- 
hedron ttus bears the same relation to the obhqne rhombic prisna 
which the cube does to ihe right square prism.^ Of the eight solid 
angles of a rhombohedron oiJy two are contained by three equal 
pl»T.B angles, and these two “apices," as they may be called, are 
opposite one another. According as the apices are acute or obtuse, 
Tve have an acute or obtuse rhombohedron. 

"When the base of an oblique prism is a rhomboid, the prism 
becomes an “ oblique rhomboidal prism ’’ (fig. 12). In this form, 
only diagonally opposite edges are similar, as regards eqnal% 
of length and the vdue of the included angle. Only opposite solid 
angles are equal, as are also the opposite and parallel faces. 

A right pnsm may have an eq^teral six-sided base ; it is then 
etdled an “hexagonal prism. ’’ This form may he developed in two 
positions relatively to each other,— one in which the transverse axes 
pass from the centres of opposite fanes (fig. 13), the other in which 
they pass from the centres of 
opposite edges of the planes 
(ng. 14). The faces of the one 
set mutually truncate the edges 
of the other. If a rhombo- 
hedron be positioned so as to 
rest upon one of its apices, the 
faces of one hexagonal prism 
would tiTincate the lateral xw -ro in- 

edges of the rhombohedron, 13. Fig. 14. 

while the feces of the other hexagonal prism would truncate its 
lateral solid angles. Hexagonal prisma may he longer or shorter 
than the width of their bases. The interfaoial lateral angles are 
^ 120°. The angle between the lateral and terminal faces is 90°. 
Octa- Oddhedra . — ^The planes of these eight-faced aoUds are triangular, 

hedra. and they may be regarded as made up of two four-sided pyramids 
applied to each other, base to base. Ifeey are always positioned so 
that they stand upon a sohd angle with the “ basal plane ’’—that 
is, the plane which is the common base of the two pyramids— hori- 
zontal. In the primitive forma now under consideration the ver- 
tices of the two pyramids will in this position be vertically above 
and below the centre of the base. The upper and lower solid tmgles 
axe then termed the “vertical solid angles," and the four lateral 
solid an^es are called the basal solid anries. 

There are three octahedrons. In the “ regular " octahedron (fig. 
15) the base is a j^nare, and the eight feces are equilateral trianries 
of equal size. There are twelve edges, which are all equal. The 
faces incline to each other at an angle of 109° 28' 16", and have the 
plane angles aU 60°. There are six equal solid angles, '^en tiie 
base of ue octahedron is square, hut the other edges, although 
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Kg. 16. Kg. 16. Kg. 17. 

equal to oue another, are either longer or shorter than the edges 
01 the base, tha form is a “ right square octahedron ” (fig. 16). 
In this the faces are isosceles triangles, the equal angles being 
at the basal e^e of the planes. These basal edges are equal and 
rimilBi, but diner in length and in angles firam 
the eight equal pyramidal edges. When the 
base of an octahewn is a rhombus, it is called 
a “right rhombic octahedron” {%. 17). 

Dodeoa- Jc&caAedron.— This (fig: 18) has each of its 

hedron, twelve faces a rhombus. It is, like the cube 
and the octahedron, a solid which is symmetricaL 
The interfacial angles are aU 120°, the plane 
.. angles are 109° 28' 16" and 70° sr 44". The edges 
' are twenty-four, and sinulax. There are fourteen 
telid angles, of which, six are formed each by the meeting of four 
acute plane aisles, and eight by the meeting of three obtuse plane 
■ ' unfits. ' 

Deters It has been add that aboye ^ple forms 'were arrived 
mlnation at ihrougb a 'study 'of the internal structure of crystals, 
^^’^*chi^y as disclosed by cleavage. Ineanuch, bowever, as 
there are some minerals winch cleave in only one direction, 
and many which cannot be deaved, in any direction, tbis 
method of iovestigation fails. Its employment, moreover, 
frequently led to conflicting or embarrassing results. A 
conflicting result is when a substance has more than one 
, set of cleavages, — that is, splits up in directions which 
Tould result in the production of more than one of the 



above primary or simple forms. Thus the mineral fluorite 
occurs with much the greatest frequency in the form of 
the cube, and it might very consistently be held that its 
frequent occurrence in this form was a clear natural 
indication that the cube was the primary or simplest form 
of fluorite ; but it splits up into an octahedron. Galena 
crystallizes frequently in the form of the octahedron ; yet 
to cleavage galena yields a cubic primary form. It might 
be conceived that there had been, in each case, some 
special tendency to assume the cubic form and the octa- 
hedral form; but one and the same piece of rock may 
bear on its surface cubic crystals of fluor and octahedral 
crystals of galena, — each of the minerals having here 
assumed the primitive cleavage form of the other in pre- 
ference to its own. The mineral blende crystallizes not 
unfrequently in octahedra, which yield the dodecahedron 
on cleavage. Fluor crystallizes in dodecahedra, yet yields 
the octahedron to cleavage. Argyrite crystallizes in cubes 
and in octahedra, but yields the dodecahedron on cleavage. 
Pyrite crystallizes in cubes, octahedra, and dodecahedra, 
and yields both the cube and the octahedron on cleavage. 

These are most embarrassing results, but they clearly 
indicate so intimate a relationship to subsist between three 
of the above simple forms that it is obvious that one alone 
would serve as a type form for representing the others. 

The selection of that one should be based upon grounds of 
most eminent simplicity, and this again is to be arrived 
at by a consideration of the smallness of number of parts, 

Z.C., of faces, edges, and solid angles. In such a considera- 
tion we And that the dodecahedron, with its higher number 
of each of these, at once gives place. The cube has six 
faces, the octahedron eight; simplicity here is in favour of 
the cube. The cube has twelve edges, the octahedron has 
twelve; in this respect they are equal. The cube has 
dight solid angles, the octahedron six; here the greater 
simplicity is on the aide of the octahedron. So that this 
me&od of adjudicating by simplicity fails, and we axe 
thrown back upon the relationships which may be unfolded 
through a consideration of the other elements of crystals, — 
their axes. 

System of Crystals and Lams of Grystcdlkatim. 

This consideration led, first, to the remarkable discovery Eelati 
that several of the above primary forms are mere modifica- of fact 
tions of each other, and ultimatdy showed that all crystals 
found in nature may be referred to six systems, based on 
certain relations of their axes, and that every face which 
could occur upon a crystal bears a definite and simple 
relation, in position and in angular inclination, to these 


As regards mere geometric measurement, there are several direc- Axes i 
tions in which axes may with nearly equal advantage be projected, rectioi 
For example, in the cube 
(fig. 19) they may be drawn 
from the centres of opposite 
faces, as lettered 0; or 
from opposite solid angles, 
as lettered 0 ; or from the 
centres of owoaite edges, 
as lettered D. Theare is 
abundance of evidence that 
each of iliese directions 
must he regarded as lines 
of dominant accretion of 



But the accretion may he 
not only dominant but 
overwheliDingly so in one 
only of these directions in 

ewtain oases, or existent i9._Positiouof three sets of axes, 
along one set of axes alone 

in certain others. In a apeciinen of native silver &om Alva in 
Scotland (fig. 20), along 0 this is so much the case that the con- 
creting molecules have done little more than delineate the form 
of an octahedron, and thia -thev have only been able to do by 
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aggregating themselves in lines of minute crystals of the very 
shape of which they were projecting the skeleton form. More- 
over, a polar aggregation at tire terminal ends of these octahedral 
axes is here shorvn by the amount of concreting and crystallking 



edges and solid angles, while none have been deposited along 0. 



Fig. 21, Pig. 22, 

This occurs in crystals of salt; In the hollow-faced octahedron, 
again (fig. 22), there has been no deposition of matter along the 
line 0. Cuprite often shows this form; and it as frequently occurs 
in hoUow-faced dodecahedra, wherein the vacuity is in the direc- 
tion of D. 

In the specimen of pyrite from Elba (fig, 23), a deposition along 
D and 0 would ultimately have erected the scaffolding of a hollow 
cube, in twelve lines of minute 
combinations of the cube and 
octahedron. Such directional 
aiTangements may, moreover, 
not only he intermittent hut 
often alternate. The pyrite 
ftom Traversella (fig. 24) is an 
illustration of the &st. A large 
pentagonal dodecahedron hav- 
ing been completed, a new ac- 
cession of material has been 
attached, not uniformly spread 
over the prs-existeut crystal, 
to enlarge it, hut locally ar- 
ranged, in equal amount, at 
the poles of 0, But here the 
special method of the arrangement has determined the formation 
of a number of small crystals of the same form as that originally 
projected. 

An alternation, as it were, in plan is shown in such a crystal of 
calcite as that in fig. 25. Here a scalenohedron is seen in the 
centre of the figure; then a rhomhohedron has been perched upon 
its summit, and lastly both have been sheathed in a six-sided prism 
with trihedral summits. Different as these three forms are, it is 



found that they all here stand in a definite position one to the 
other ; that definite position is the relation which they bear to one 
of the sets of axes, and this set may he assigned, not only to all 
the three crystals here combined, hut also to all the crystals be- 
longing to the same mineral, wherever occurring. _ This general 
applicability constitutes one of the respects in which one special 
set of axes is, in each of the systems, preferred to the others. 



Another respect is the intensity with which the molecules cohere Coter- 
in the different parts of the crystal, as referred to these axes, and ence of 
the resultant different hardness of certain parts of crystals. It particles 
will be afterwards found that this obtains in a very limited notequal 
manner in the crj^stals which belong to the first of the follow- in all di- 
ing systems, on account of its regularity and sameness as a whole, rections. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that the edges of crystals are 
harder than the centres of their faces, and the solid angles harder 
than the edges. This is markedly the case in the diamond. But, 
apart from this, there is no distinctive hardness in any one part, side, 
or end of the crystals of the first system. It is otherwise with the 
crystals which fall to he considered in all the other systems. 

So different is the hardness of the various portions of these, so 
diverse the appearance of their parts in lustre, colour, polish, &e., 
so varying the amount of the recoil of these when struck, so unequal 
their power of conducting ‘heat, so dissimilar their power of re- 
sisting the agencies of decay, and so irreconcilable their action upon 
transmitted light, that we cannot but conclude that the molecules 
which build them up are packed with greater force, if not in greater 
number, in certain directions in preference to others. There thus 
remains no question that these nature-in^eated sets of axes are 
those along which there has been a specially selective or “ polar” 
arrangement. 

The six systems are founded upon the relationships of Systems of 
the axes in number, in length, and in angular inclination, crystals. 
All crystals maybe divided into " orthometric” or erect 
forms and “ clinometric ” or inclined forms ; and in similar 
manner may the systems be, through a consideration of 
the relative lengths of their axes, divided into three classes. 

In the first, or most regular, of these the axes are all equal, 
that is, they are of one length ; in the second there is one 
axis which differs in length from the others, and therefore 
they are of two lengths ; while in the third the axes are 
all unequal, and therefore they are of three lengths. Of 
the six systems one belongs to the first class, two to the 
I second, and three to the third. Hence they are thus 
classed ; — 


Monometric. 

Cubic. 


Dimetric. 

Tetragonal. 

Hexagonal. 


Trwietnc. 
Eight Prismatic, 
Oblique Prismatic. 
Anorthic. 


Though the grouping of the systems into three classes 
in virtue of axial dimensions is markedly borne out by 
optical and other properties, yet it is altogether insufficient 
for determining the relationships of the myriad forms in 
which bodies crystallize. Such knowledge is only attained 
by combining the consideration of axial length with axial 
inclination ; and it is through a due regard of both of these 
that the six systems are instituted. 

The above table may be read in two different ways, — 
either across or consecutively up and down the page. 
The six systems maybe treated of in either of these ways; 
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and there are certain advantages in considering them at 
least first by the former method. 

We consider first, as the more essential, the relative 
len^ of the axes, and, secondly, tJie angular inclination 
of &ese. 

1. ]n the cubic system the axes are all eq^ual, and all 
intersect at right angles. Here is the most perfect sim- 
plicity, and the most perfect regularity. 

2. In the tetragonal system two only of the axes are 
equal ; but all still intersect at right angles. Here is a 
departure from simplicity as regards the length of one axis, 
but no departure as regards the angular inclination. 

3. In ^6 right prismatic system none of the axes are 
equal, but all stiU intersect at right angles. Here is total 
loss of regularity in the first particular, hut still none in 
the second. 

4. In the oblique prismatic system none of the axes are 
equal, and only two intersect at right angles. Here there 
Is again a total loss of simplicity in the first particular, and 
a certain amount of departure from it in the second. 

6. In the anorthic system none of the axes are equal, 
and none of them intersect at right angles, — so that here, 
as expressed by the name, there is 
a total departure from regularity in 
both particulars. 

6. The hexagonal system is 
anomalous in relation to this mode 
of consideration. It is regarded as 
having four axes, three of which lie 
in one plane, parcel to the base, and 
Pig. 26. intersect each other at equal angles 


Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 

(necessarily amgles of 60®). 

The fourth axis intersects 
these at right angles, and may 
be. longer, , shorter, or equal 
to them. This system is 
gweraUy considered after tiie 
tetragonal system, as: havii^ 
one, axis' which difiOTs in 
length from the Oihers, and 
only, one which cuts the 
others at right angles. By 
some a rhombohedron is con- 
sidered as the primary of this 
system ; it then comes to 
have t^ee axes, all equal, 
but none intersecting at right 
angles. 

Jnlqpie ' lb considering these sys- 

ws ■- temis^ ,or in, describing tiie- 
form of a c^i^ the vertical , 
or erect aw is;, named the ■ 
principaj ^ axis of the figure, 
and that fliris is chosen as ■ 
the vertical which is tire only 
one of its land. In the cubic . , : Fig. 80, 

system there is no such axis, . 

BO that any one may be chosen as the vertical. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding to the considera-, 
tie® of the laws of crystallography and the combinations 






of forms, — especially in view of the terminology that must 
be employed in illustrating those general aspects of the 
subject, — to give an outline of one of the six systems here. 
jFor this preliminary description the cubic system, as the 
simplest and most regular, naturally suggests itself as the 
most suitable. 

I. The Cubic System . — ^Here the axes are all equal, and CJuHo 
all intersect at right angles. The “cube” (fig. 26), “octa- system, 
hedron” (fig. 30), and “rhombic dodecahedron” (fig. 

33), which are here included, are alike m their perfect 
symmetry; the height, length, and breadth are equal; 
and their axes are equal, and are rectangular in their 
intersections. 

In the cube (fig. 6) these axes connect the centres of 
opposite faces i in the octahedron (fig. 15) the apices of 
opposite solid angles; iu the dodecahedron (fig. 18) the 
apices of opposite acute aohd angles. The relation of these Ecktioi 
forms to each other, and the correspondence in their axes, of simp, 
will be made manifest through a consideration of the transi- 
tion between the forms. H a cube be projected with the 
axes in the above position, or if a model of it in any 
sectile material be employed, and if the eight angles are 
sliced off evenly, keeping the planes thus formed equally 
incUned to the origi^ faces, we fiu’st obtain the form in 
fig. 27, then that m fig. 28 and fig. 29, and finally a 
regular octahedron (fig. 30) ; and the last disappearing 
point of each face of the cube is the apex of each solid 
angle of the octahedron. Hence the axes of the former, 
being in no way displaced, necessarily connect the apices 
of the solid angles of the 
latter. . By cutting off as 
evenly the twelve edges of 
another cube, the knife being 
equally mclined to the faces, 
we have the form in fig. 31, 
then fig. 32, and finally the 
rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 

33), with the axes of the cube Kg. 31. 

connecting the acute angles of 
the new form. These forma 
are thus mutually derivable. 

Moreover, they are often pre- 
sented by the same mineral 
species, as is exemplified in 
^ena, pyrites, and the dia- 
mond. 

The process may be re- 
versed, and the cube made 
from the octahedron, as wiE Fig. 82. 

be readily understood from a 
comparison, in reverse order, 
of figs. 26 to 30. Or the cube 
may be similarly derived from 
the dodecahedron, as seen by 
inspecting figs. 33, 32, 31, 26. 

The oct^edxon also is 
changed to a rhombic dodeca- 
hedron by removing its twelve 
edges (figs, 34, 36), and con- 
tinuing /Sie removal till the 
origin^ faces are obliterated, 
thus, producing the dodeca- 
hedron, 

It win be obseryed that throughout aU these changes 
the position of - the axes, as determinants of dimensions, 
need not be altered, — ^that, in fact, one set of axes has 
served for all the forms, 

. The relationships of the principal forms of this system 
being thus disclosed, the forms themselves have next to be 
considered. 
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Parts of The cube (fig. 26) ia boimded by six equal squares, has 
tbeculje. twelve edges formed by faces meeting at 90“, and eight 
solid trigonal angles. The axes are taken as joining the 
centres of each two opposite faces. Examples are hidlite, 
galena, and fluor. 



rig. 34. Kg. 36.' 


Octa- ' The octahedron (fig. 30), bounded by eight equilateral 
hedron. triangles, has twelve equal edges with planes meeting at 
109° 28' 16", and six tetragonal angles. The principal 
axesjoin the opposite solid angles. Examples: magnetite, 
gold, cuprite. 

Dodeca- The rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 33) ia bounded by twelve 
hedron. equal and RiTnilnr rhombi, has twenty-four equal edges of 
120°, and has six tetragonal and eight trigonal angles. 
Each of the principal axes joins two opposite tetragonal 
angles. Examples: garnet, cuprite, blende. 

Tetrakia- The tetrakishexahedrons (figs. 36, 37, 38, varieties of 
hexa- icositetrahedron) are bounded by twenty-four isosceles 
hedron. triangles, placed so as to form four-sided pyramids on the 
faces of the cube, arranged in 
six groups of four each. They 
have twelve longer edges, which 
correspond to those of the pri- 
mitive or inscribed cube, and 
twenty-four shorter edges placed 
over each of its faces. The 
angles are eight hexagonal and 
six tetragonal, the latter joined 
two and two by the principal Fig. 35, 

axes. Examples: fluorite, gold. 

This formTaries much in general 
aspect. The four-sided pyra- 
mid which rests on the edges 
of each face of the cube may be 
so low as almost to fall into it 
(fiig. 36) ; or it may rise so high 
that each, side forms a level 
surface with that which is ad- 
jacent to it upon the nearest 
cubic face (fig. 38). In the 
latter case the form has become Fig. 37. 

the rhombic dodecahedron; so 
that the more or less acute 
varieties . of the form are but 
stages of a passage of the cube 
into the latter figure,- through 
an increasing accretion of matter 
in the lines of the axes of the 
cube. This is termed a “tran- 
sition by increment.” 

TriaMs- The triakisoctahedrons, fig. 39 
octa- (variety of icositetrahedron, 
hedron. 2^3 bounded by twenty- 

four isoscelBS triangles, in eight 
groups of three, arranged as pyramids on the edges of 
faces of the octahedron. Like the previous form 
they vary in general aspect, the variation here being from 





the octahedron on one side to the rhombic dodecahedron 
on the other ; while the increased accretion here is in the 
direction of lines joining the centres of the faces of the 
octahedron or the solid angles of the cube. The passage 
of the forms is similar to that illustrated in the last-con- 



Kg. 39. Fig. 40. 


sidered form. The edges are twelve longer, corresponding 
with those of the inscribed octahedron, and twenty-four 
shorter, three and three over each of the faces. The angles 
are eight trigonal and six ditetragonal (formed by eight 
faces), the latter angles joined two and two by the principal 
axes. Examples : galena, diamond. 

The icositetrahedrons (fig. 40) are bounded by twenty- icosi- 
four deltoids. This form varies from the octahedron to tetra- 
ihe cube, sometimes approaching the former and sometimes hedron. 
the latter in general aspect. A four-sided pyramid rests 
on the angles of the faces of the cube. When increased 
accretion takes place along the cubic axes, an octahedron 
results. When it is along lines joining the solid angles 
of the cube, that form itself results. The edges are twenty- 
four longer and twenty-four shorter. The solid angles are 
six tetragonal joined by the principal axes, eight trigonal, 
and twelve rhombic or tetragonal with unequal angles. 
Examples ; analcime, garnet. 

The hexakdsoctahedrons (fig. 41), bounded by forty-eight Hexakis- 
scalene triangles, vary much in general aspect, approaching octa- 
more or less to all the precedii^ forms, into all of which hedron. 
they may pass ; but moat frequently they have tiie faces 
arranged either in six groups 
of eight on the faces of the 
cube, or eight of six on the 
faces of the octahedron, or 
twelve of four on the faces of 
the dodecahedron. There are 
twenty-four long edges, often 
corresponding to those of the 
rhombic dodecahedron or bi- 
secting the long diagonal of 
the trapezohedron, twenty-four 
intermediate edges lying in 
pairs over each edge of the 
inscribed octahedron, and twenty-four short edges in pairs 
over the edges of the inscribed cube. There are six dite- 
tragonal angles joined by the principal axes, eight hexa- 
go^, and twelve rhombic angles. Examples : diamond, 
fluorite. 

General Lam of Crystallography . — ^The seven forms of Laws of 
crystals now, described are related to each other in thectystaUo 
most .in*iinate manner. This will appear more distinctly 
from the account which is to follow of the mode of deriva- 
tion of the fonns, with which is conjoiaed an explana- 
tion of the crystallographic signs or symbols by which 
th^ are designated, [rfiese symbols were introduced by , 
Naumann, in the belief that they not only mark the forms 
in a greatly abbreviated manner, but also exhibit the 
relations of the forms and combinations in a way which 
words could hardly accomplish. In order to follow out this 
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derivation of forms, it is necessary to state briefly tbe 
f nil owing laTO, whidi have been established in crystallo- 
graphy. It is to be remembered that these laws apply, 
not merely to the cubic system just described, but to all 
the systems. 

Invari- 1, Tht Law of the InvariaUHty of the Angles of Crystals^ 
ability of established by Eom6 de Tlsle, may be thus 

stated : — the angles of inclination of the faces of a crystal 
are constant, however unequally the faces may be developed. 
The corresponding angles of difierent crystalline specimens 
of the same body do not, however, always absolutely agree. 
Differences have been found, amounting sometimes even 
to 10', 

Symma- 2. The Law of Symmetry^ discovered by Haiiy, may 
be thus espressed :-^l) similar parts of crystals — ^faces, 
edges, angles, and consequently axes — are aU modified in 
the same manner, and dissimilar parts are modified 
separately or differently; (2) the modifications produce the 
same effect on the faces or edges which form the modified 
part, when they are equal ; when they are not equal, they 
produce a different effect. That is, if an edge be truncated 
or bevelled, every similar edge will be similarly truncated 
or bevelled ; if an angle be truncated or acuminated, every 
similar angle will be similarly truncated or acuminated; 
and consequently every similar axis wiU be equally affected 
by the modifications. Thus the cube has • eight similar 
angles and twelve similar edges. In the physical produc- 
tion of the cube, if one of the angles or ed^es be modified, 
all will be similarly modified. This, which is the most 
important law of crystallography, is, however, subject to 
an exception which was fdly formulated by WeisB. The 
kw wai— aU the similar parts of crystals, faces, edges, 
angles, , and consequently axes, are modified at the same 
time and in the same manner ; the forms resulting from 
this kw are termed “ holohedral” Hke exception is that 
half of them or one-fourth of them only may be similarly 
modified. When only half of the similar parts are modi- 
fied, we get the “ heituhedral ” forms ; when one-fourth 
only are modified, which occurs only rarely, we get 
“ tetartohedral ” forma. 

»aia]l8l- 3. The Law of t/ie Parallelism of the Faces of a Grystal, 
etcLoi discovered by Bom^ de I’lsle, may be express^ as 
follows : — every face of a crystal has a similar face parallel 
to it ; or every figure is bounded by pairs of parallel faces 
(with the exception of certain hemihedral forms). 

Zones. 4. The Law of Zorns, first established by Weis^ may be 
thus .^unciated: — ^the lines in which several faces of a 
erystai intersect each other (or would do so if they wots 
produced until they met) frequently form a system of 
parallek, , Such a series of faces k termed a “zone.” 
Sometimes the tenM are parallel to one of the symmetrical 
axes, Ukusi, in every prism, the faces of, the prism, con- 
stitute a zone which encircles the axis of the prism. Faces 
may be in a zone although they do not actually intersect 
on the 'form. 

Bation- 6. The Law of the Paiimaiity of ^he Parameters of the 
of fa<^ of crystalline series, first indicated by Malus, is that 
the position of planes may he assigned by mimhers bearing 
some simple ratio to the rektiye lengths of the axes of the 
crystal. This kw was the outcome of investigations into 
the rcktion^p of forms glanced at in commencing the 
consideratiofi of the cubic system, and was arriv^ at 
through the study of the mode of derivation of forms. 

Deriva- The derivation of forma is iliat process by which, from one form 
tion of chosen for the purpose, and considered as the type,— the fimda- 
fbms. mental or prima^ form, — all the other forma of a system’ may be 
produced, according to fixed principles or general laws. In order' 
to underatand tiis process or method of derivation, it must be noted 
that the position of any plane is fixed when the position of any 
three points in it, not all in one straight line, ie known. To deter- ^ 
mine the.position, therefore, of the face of a crystal, it is only | 
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necessary to know the distance of three points in it from the centre 
of the crystal, which is the point in which the axes intent each 
other. 1 j 8 the planes of all crystals are referred to their axes, the 
points in which the face (or its supposed extension) meets the thi’ee 
axes of the crystal are chosen, and the portions of the axes between 
these points and the centra are named parameters of the face ; and Para- 
the position of the face is sufBeiently known when the relative meters, 
length or propoition of these paramet^ is ascertained. 'When tee 
position of one face of a simple form is thus fixed or described, all 
the other faces of tee form are in like manner fixed in accordance 
with law 2, since they are all equal and similar, and have equal 
parameters — ^teat is, intersect the avia in the same proportions. 

Hence tee expression which marks or describes one face mnrTrff 
and describes the whole figure, ■with all its faces. 

The octahedron is adopted as the primary or fundamental form 
of tee cubic system, and distitguialied by tee first letter of tee 
name, 0. Its faces out tee half-axes at equal distances from tee 
centre ; so that these semiaxes, the parameters of the faces, have to 
each other tee proportion 1:1:1. In order to deriva tee other 
forms from tee octahedron, the following construction is employed. 

Suppose a plane to he laid down perpendicular to one aA, and Proper 
coimaquontly parallel to tee two other axes (or to cut them at an in- tion of 
finite distance, expressed by w , tee sign of infinity) ; then tee para- 
hexahedron or cube is produced, designated by tee oryst^ographic meters 
sign ooOoo, — expressing tee proportion of the parmeters or its express 
faces, or 00 ; 1 : 00 . If a plane is supposed placed on each edge, by 
parallel to one axis, and cutting the two other axes at equal dia- symbol 
tances, tee resulting figures tee rhombic dodecahedron, designated Notatic 
by tee sign ooO, tea proportion of the parameters of its faces being of Nau 
00 ; 1 ; 1. The triakisoctBliedron arises when, on each edge of the Tnami. 
octahedron, planes are placed catting tee axis not belonging to teat 
edge at a ^stance from tee centre m, which is a rational number 
greater than 1. The proportion of its parameters is therefore 
m:l : 1, and its sign «iO ; tee most common varieties are ■JO, 20, 
and 80, seeni in diamond and finorite. 'When, on the other hand, 
from a similar distance m in each two semiaxes prolonged a plane 
is drawn to the other semiaxis, or to each angle, an icositetrohedron 
is formed ; the parameters of its faces have oonseqaentiy tee pro- 
portion m : wi : 1, and its sign is wOw ; tee most common varieties 
are 202 and SOS,— tee former very frequent in leucite, analeime, 
and garnet, tee ktter in gold and amal^m. When, a^, planes 
are dxa'wn from each angle, or the end of one semiaxis of tee octa- 
hedron, parallel to a second axis, and cutting tee third at a distance 
n, greater thonl, then tee tetrakishexahedron is formed; tee para- 
meter of its faces is w : ji: 1 ; its sign is »0m; and the most com- 
mon varieties in nature ore ooO|, qo02, and ooOS. linally, if in 
eadi semiaxis of the octahedron two distances m and n be taken, 
each greater than 1, and m also greater than n, and planes be dxa'wn 
from each angle to these points, so teat tee two planes lying over 
each edge cut tee second semiaxis belonging to that edge at the 
smaller distance n, and tee third axis at tee greater distance m, 
teen tee hexaMsoctahedron is produced; tee parameters are 
m : n : 1, its sign mOn, and the most conunon varieties SOf, 402, 
and 60#, seen m diamond and fluorite. 

It meat he observed that tee numbers in the above signs refer to 
tee parameters of tee faces,— not to tee axes of tee crystal, which 
are always equal. One parameter also has always been, in the above, 
assumed —1, and then, either one only of tee two other pam- 
meters, marked by the number before 0, or both of teem, marked 
by tee numbers before and after 0, have been changed. 

In the above consideration of the mode of den'vation of teese 
forms actually found in nature, which belong to the cubic system, 
it will he observed (though tee illu8tra,tions were limited) that tee 
value of m and n in these indicated, by the precision of tee propor- 
tions #, 2, or 3, a definite numerical relationship. This at once led 
up to tee extended observations which establiteed tee law above 
stated of proportionality in tee modification of crystals, or the 
rationality of the parameters, which gives a mathematical basia to 
tee science, adding to symmetry of arrangement a numerical rela- 
tion in tee position of the plaiies. 

To filnstrate this in a general form (and not merely with special 
reference to tee mode of notation or expression of Naumann, which 
is that adopted in tee subsequent descriptions), let AOA', BOB', 

COG' {^. 42) be the three axes of a crystal, drawn in perspective, 
and cutting one another in the centre 0. The semiaxes 0 A, OB, 00 
are three parameters. Now in tee line OA take Oog- JOA, and 
Oogf- # 04 —making as many points as may be necessary be- 
tween OA, ratipnal fractions of OA. Subdivide OB and 00 in a 
similar mannen Further produce OA, OB, 00 to Ao, Bo, Oo, in 
each direction to an infinite distance, or to a supposed infinite 
distance, as expressed by the arrow-head ; and suppose these^ ex- 
tended axes to DO divided in a manner similar to 'tee snhdi'visions 
of the parameters, by rational multiples of OA, OB, and 00. All 
the planes of a oryM mil he paraLlel to one or other of the planes 
whv^pass through pvree of the pointe thus determined. 

Firstj in order to apprehend the relationship of faces to teese axes, 
or to tee haJf axes,— tee parameters of tee faces, —let xu suppose one 
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g iane of a crystal to be so situated as to cut the three parameters 
A, OB, 00 at their extremities A, B, C, T\-hieh it must be remem- 


bered are points equi- 
distant from the centre ; 
or let it be supposed 
that a glass plate rests 
upon three intersect- 
ing wires at such 
points. It is evident 
that such a plane or 
plate will have a de- 
finite inclination or 

'slope. Suppose fur- 

ther a second plane 
or plate to exist, 

. which cuts the three 
semiaxes in the points 
«2> ®2) C2> which have 
been measured off 

(along with Cj) 

as equidistant from 0. 
It will be evident that 



such a plane, though 
smaller, will he parallel 


Fig. 42. 


to the first, seeing that, like it, it cuts the three parameters at 
equal distances from 0. 

A little consideration will show that, whatever the absolute dia- 
tmcea from the centre may be, so lone as the supporting subdivi- 
sions are equal, no new slope of the glass plates or planes is 
possible ; planes so situated must be parallel and similar. Any sign 
which may be adopted to express the slope of one of such planes 
must be applicable to all. A plane, however, cutting the points 
Oi, li, Ca will have qnite a different slope. 

Let US now suppose a plane to cut a different set of the semiaxes, 
namely, OA', OB’ OC', in the points - - ti, - Cj. Such a plane 

would bo parallel to one cutting the points - and also to 

the set of planes first deaerihed, but on the opposite side of the centre 
of the crystal If again, however, we had a plana chtting the semi- 
axes OA.' and OB' in -a,, -Jj, hut the semiaxis 00' in the point 
it is clear that the slope of this plane would be quite different 
from that of the planes just described, but it would be parallel to 
the plane cutting the points aj, Cj. This slope, like the other, 
evidently depends, not on the absolute lengths of the portions of 
OA', OB', OCT cut off, btt upon their proportions or ratios ; and 
such is the case with dl the planes whi^ are referred to the same 


axes. 

As there are three axes, and each or all of them maybe cut at any 
points and at any ratios, it is evident that the number of planes 
which is possible is infinite ; and it must be also evident that the 
inclinations of all are fixed or determinate if we 'know the ratios. 
"WTiile, however, the possible number of planes is infinite, the actual 
number occurring among minerals is either small or moderate, in 
virtue of the fact that the ratios of subdivision of the axes are always 
simple, and not numerous. 

Other Baumann’s symbols for the notation or individualizing of planes 
modaa of have been glanced at. A simpler method is that of emplojrag as 
notation, indices the denominators (if ample fractions) of the fractional parts 
of the axis cut. Thus 111 is used for any plane parallel to that 
cutting the axes in aq, 5i, ; 122 for those pai^lel to oq, ; 818 

for gy, Cj ; and so on. 

When an^ of the points referred to have negative sigus, the cor- 
responding indices have negative signs placed over_tnem. Thus 
122 is the index for a plane parallel to 103 is the index 

of the plana a\, 6oo , c's. « nere indicates infinity ; that is, the 
plane never would cut the axis B however far it were extended ; in 
other words, it is pamllel to it. The necessity for elongating the 
axes is broxmht about by the occurrence of highly acuminating 
planes, which in many cases would not meet the axes at all unless 
these were prolonged. 

If the axes are unequal, as in the trimetric forms, then the ratio 
is of the same character, except that the relative lengths of the axes 
come into consideration ; bat here, as iu the regular system, irrational 
values cannot occur, and in even the most complex ciystals they 
seldom exceed seven, either as aliquot parts or multiples. 

It will thns he seen that in crystals there is no haphazard scatter- 
ing of faces, but a complete subserviency to law, a law which may 
be said to be the linear equivalent to the law of multiple propor- 
tions by wei^t, and Gay Lnssac’s law of multiple proporiuons in 
combination by volume. 

In abbreviation of all the systematic modes of notation, letters of 
the Larin and Greek alphabets , are frequently employed in a more or 
less arbitrary manner, and with advantage in the case of highly 
complex forms. 

6. The Law of Stfmineiry of Crystalline Cmhincdim 
combiua- consequence of the law of symmetry and the law of 
tion. the rationality of the parameters, and has been partially 


stated in enunciating these laws. It is thns expressed 
(1) a substance can only crystallize in forms, whether 
simple or compound, which have the same relative 
symmetry, that is, belong to the same crystalline system, 
and the parameters of the faces of which bear a simple 
relation to each other, that is, belong to the same axis ; (2) 
a form cannot be modified by faces belonging to a different 
system, or a different series. 

Certain exceptions to the first part of this law occur. Apparent 
The element carbon occurs as the diamond, which is cubic, excep- 
and as graphite, which is hexagonal. Sulphur occurs near 
volcanoes in needle crystals belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system, and also in caves (deposited apparently 
from solution) in crystals belonging to the right prismatic 
system. Titanic acid is tetragonal in rutile, and right 
prismatic in brookite. Carbonate of lime is hexagonal in 
calcite, and prismatic in aragonite. These are probably 
only apparent exceptions. The elementary substances 
which go to form them occur in different allotropic states, 
with different amounts of specific heat; and it is probable 
that in these different states they go to form the above 
modifications, which are therefore, in every respect, except 
in their chemical composition, Afferent mineral bodies. 

The physical differences between diamond and graphite 
may si&ce as an illustration. The diamond is trans- 
parent, .colourless, brittle, and extremely hard; graphite 
is opaque, black, tough, and so soft as to be utilized as 
a lubricant. 

Spheres of Projection , — The foregoing scheme for the 
development of the relation which subsists between faces 
of crystals and their axes affords but slight aid in display- 
ing the position of the faces, or their mutual relation^ps. 

The delineation even of a considerable series of crystal 
forms does not indeed go far in effecting this, — on account, 
first, of very unequal development in the size of the faces 
of crystals, and, secondly, on account of the habit of 
development of these faces not only differing largely, but 
being special to certain localities, — as in the entire absence 
of some faces, and in the preponderance of others. 

Maps of the whole domain occupied by the forms of each Spheres 
minerd have been happily projected for such display. 

The projection is laid down as on a globe, in accordance 
with stereographic projection, and admitting of calculation 
according to the laws of spherical trigonometry. These 
globe maps are called “spheres of projection.” The centre 
O is the common centre of the crystal and of the sphere in 
which the axes intersect. The three axes will of course 
meet the circumference of the sphere in six points, called 
the “poles of the axes.” Prom the centre radii are 
supposed to be drawn, meeting each plane perpendicularly. 

It is evident that such radii have fixed inclinations to 
each other. They are called “ normals ” to the planes, and 
the poinis in which when produced they meet the circum- 
ferenee of the sphere of projection are called the “poles” 
of the corresponding faces. A face and its pole thus call 
for only one symbol The angle included by any two 
normals is the supplement of included by the two 
corr 0 q>ondihg faces. 

It is thus easy to determine the angles of any two 
normals when that of the corresponding faces is known, or 
vice versa. Thus, if the angle between two faces is 125°, 
that of the normals will he 55“. The spheres of projection 
are specially adapted to enable ns to avail ourselves of the 
aid to calculation afforded by the forenoted fact that seta 
of faces lie parallel to each otiier, forming zones; for, when Zones, 
projected on such a sphere, the normals of the parallel 
faces will all lie in one plane ; and the poles, all cutting 
its surface in the direction of one line, may be connected, 
and so form a great circle on the sphere. This is called 
the “ zone circle.” A line drawn through tiie centre of the 
XVI. —45 
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zone plane, cutting it at right angles, is the “ zone axis ” ; it 
is parallel to all the faces, and intersections of the faces (if 
they are extended enough to intersect), of the zone. A face 
may be common to two or more zones j its normals will then 
coincide with, the intersections of the several zone planes. 

In the absence of actual spheres upon which to detail the 
facts which go to form the “sphere of projection” of each 
substance the hemisphere is represented on a plane surface. 
This has of necessity the disadvantage, except as regards 
the circumferential zone, of introducing spherical distance- 
distortion — foreshortening of all parts lying near the cir- 
cumference j but the eye soon gets accustomed to this . Fig. 
43 presents the principal zones of the cubic S 3 rstem, and 


- Jig. 48. 

shows the position of the poles of the faces of the cube, 
the ootahe^on, and the- rhombic dodecahedron. Og, 

(fee., are the poles of the octahedral faces ; a^, Ug, &o., those 
of the- faces of -the cubej and dly d^, &c., those of the 
rhombic dodecahedron. It -will be observed that the faces 
of the cube fall into the zone circles of the octahedron and 
dodecahe^on, while those of the octahedron fall into those 



■ .. 44.^Piip<r|p4l Pclfls of CttWo Systeni'in Octant of Sphere, 
of . the rhombic dodecahMron, . Ilonsidering this as a' 
delineation of a, globe, these zone circles come to represent 
latitude and longitude ; andj as'shnoist-all, the faces in this 
system fall into some zone ^cle, it is clear that the 
latitude and longitude of alt ndrrosils inay be readily laid 
down, and their relations at once dei^mined by spherical 
trigonometry. Fig. 44 shows the airangeiiieht of tho poles 
^ all forms belonging to. the cubic system noticed 



above, or referred to in the present article, — delineated on 
an octant of the sphere of projection. It displays the 
perfect regularity of the system. 

Homihedral aivA Tetartohedral The exception to theHemi- 

aecond law (that of symmetry), which was formulated “by Weiss, hedral 
was to the effect that oae-half or even oue-fourth only of the faces iorms. 
which go to form u holohedivl crystal may be present. When but 
oue-half of the faces present themselves, the form is termed hemi- 
hedral ; when only one-fourth, it is tetartohedral These rastiuined 
developments have now to be considered. In hemihedral forma 
the development is restrained, but symmetiy is not deranged; 
half the similar parts are still alike, though unlike the other half. 

There axe two classes of hemihedral forms : — 

I. Those forms in which half the similar angles or edges are 
modified independently of the other half (“hemi-holohedial 
producing — 

1. In memonometrie and dimetrie systems ‘ tetrahedral” and 
“sphenoidal” forms, by the independent replacement of the alter- 
nate angles; their_ opposite faces are not parallel, and they are 
hence called “inclined “ hemihedrons; as in chalcopyrite, horaeite.^ 

The replacement in the dimetric system of two opposite basal edges 
at one base and the other two at the opposite base is of the same 
kind; as in edingtonite. 

2. In the trimetiic system “ monoclinic ” forms, by the replace- 
ment of half the similar porta of one base and the diagonally 
opposite of the other, unlike the other half; as in datholite, humite. 

3. In the trimetric and hexagonal systems “hemimorphic ” forms, 
by independent replacements at the opposite extremities of the 
crystal; as in topaz, calamine, tourmaline. 

4. In the rhombohedral system, hy the replacements of the 
alternate basal edges or angles of the rhombohedron, forms usually 
called “tetartohedral” or q^narter forms, on the ^ound that 
mathematically the rhombohedron is a hemihedral form derived 
from the hexagonal prism, which is the t 3 rpe of the hexagonal system. 

Book eiystal is usually developed accordmg to this law. 

II. Those forma in which all the aimuar angles or edges are 
modified, but by half the full or normal number of planes (“ bolo- 
hemihedral"), producing — 

1. In the monometrio system “pyiitohedral” forms, hy a replace, 
ment of the edges or angles ; as in pyiites. Such forms have 
opposite faces parallel, and are often colled parallel hemihedrons. 

2. In the dimetrie system ‘ ‘pyramidal” and “ scalenoidal ” forlns, 
by a replacement of the eight soHd angles of the primary prism, 
according to two methods. 

8. In the hexagonal system “pyramoidal’' and “gyroidal” 
forms, by a replacement of the solid angles of the hexagonal 
prism, or of the six lateral angles of the rhombohedron, aceordmg to 
two methods; as in quartz and apatite. 

The above illustratious show that hemihedrism is not only 
divided into two classes, but is of various kinds, and these have 
been systematized as follows: — “ holomorphic,” in Avhich iJie 
occurring planes pertain equally to the upper and lower (or opposite) 
ranges of sectants, as in ordinary hemibedi'ous ; and (2) " hemi- 
morpbie, " in which each set of planes pertains to either the upper 
or the lower range, but not to both. As to the relative position of 
the sectamts which contain the planes, the forms may bo vertically 
direct, as in baryte ; vertically alternate, ns in thi, tetrahedron, the 
rhomb''hodron, and the plagihedral faces of quartz ; and vertically 
oblique, as in many forms of chondroditt. 

In hemimorphic forms symmetry is deranged ; the crystals are Hemi- 
honhded at the opposite ends of thoir main axes by faces belonging moiphio 
t6 distinct forms or modifications, — ^always, j — 

however, of the same sj^tem ; hence only -the 
upper or the under half of each crystal can be ( 
r^rded as complete, as regards the form there \ / 

seen- ; and so for each end it is half formed. \ 

S 46 represents, a crystal of tourmaline, y\ 

is bounded ' 

on the upper and i « 

by the planes of ^ 

the rhombohedrons r yTi i 

R(i^ and -2Bi(o), I . j 

and on .the, lower . , s! [ 

end by the basal 'L /' 

base k, two brachydomes o and p, and two maorodomes m and Z; 

- ^ As the parts of either hsdf are alternate, there stiU results a S 3 Tnme- 
trical solid. As either one or other half may be the one thus modified, 
there may result two such symmetric solids, which stand in an inverse 
position to one another. When the modifications affect the upper right- 
hand solid angle, the resulting form is called + ; -when the upper left- 
hand angle it is - . 
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hedral 

forms. 


whilst on the lower end it is bounded by the faces Pof the primary 
alone. 

It has been found that all hemimorphic crystals become electri- 
cally polar when heated, that is, exhibit opposite kinds of electricity 
at opposite ends of the crystal. The subject will be more fully con- 
sidered under the electiicity of minerals. 

The hemihedral forms of the cubic system are the following ; — 

1. The tetrahedron (fig. 47), hemihedral of the octahedron, is 
bounded by four equilateral triangles. It has six equal edges with 
faces meeting at 7(r 32', and four trigoual angles. The principal 
axes join the middle points of each two opposite edges. Examples : 
fahlore, boracite, and helTine. 



2. The trigonal dodecahedrons (fig, 48), hemihedral of the icosi- 
tetrahedixin, are bounded by twelve isosceles triangles, and vary in 
general form from the tetrahedron to the cube. There are six longer 
edges corresponding to those of the inscribed tetrahedron, and 
twelve shorter, placed three and three over each of its faces, and 
four hexagonal and four trigonal angles. Example : tetrahediite. 

8. The deltoid dodecahedrons (fig. 49), hemihedral of the triakis- 
octahedron, are bounded by twelve deltoids, and vary in general 
form from the tetrahedron on the one hand to uie rhombic 
dodecahedron on the other. They have twelve longer edges lying 
in pairs over the edges of the inscribed tetrahedron, and twelve 
shorter edges, three and three over each of its faces. There 
are six tetragonal (rhombic), four acute trigonal, and four obtuse 
trigonal an^es. The principal axe.s join, two aud two, opposite 
rhombic angles. Example ; tetrahedrite. 




4, The hoxaldstetrahedrons (fig, 60), hemihedral of the hexakis- 
octahedron, are bounded by twen^-fonr scalene triangles, and most 
commonly have their faces grouped in four systems of six each. 
Ihe edges are twelve shorter and twelve longer, lying in groups of 
three over each face of the inscribed tetrabedrou, and twelve in- 
termediate in pairs over its edges. The angles are six rhombic, 
joined in pairs by the principal axes, and four acuter and four 
obtuser hexagonal angles. Example ; diamond. 

In these forms, often named “tetrahedral,” the faces are oblique 
to each other. Iheir derivation and signs are as follows. The tetra- 
hedron arises when four alternate faces of the octahedron, two 
opposite above and two inteimediato below, are enlarged so as to 

obliterate the other four; aud its sign is hence 2. But, as either 


four faces may be thus enlarged or obliterated, two tetrahedrons can 
be formed, siiuilar in all respects except in position, and tc^ther 
making up the octahedron. These are distinguished by the s^a-f- 
and' added to the above symbol, but only the latter in general 
expressed, thus -5 . In all hemihedric systems two forms siini- 


larly related occur, which may thus be named complementary 
forms. The trigonal dodecahedron is derived from the iccaitetra- 
hedron by the expansion of the alternate trigonal groups of faces. 

. . mOm i 1. • 202 nn. 

Its sign IS — , the most common variety being — ^ . The 

deltoid dodecahedron is in like manner the result of the increase of 
the alternate trigonal groups of faces of the triakisoctahedron, and 

its sign is ^ . Lastly, the hexakistetrabedron arises in the 


development of alternate hexagonal groups of faces in the hexa- 
Idsoctahedron, and its sign is . 


Two semitesseral forms with y.ajallel faces occur. (1) The 
pentagonal dodecahedrons (fig. 51), bounded by twelve symmtmaZ 
pentagons, vary in general asiiect between the cube and the rhombic 
dodecahedron. They have six regular (and in general longer) 
edges, lying over the faces of the inscribed cube, and twenty- 




fom, generally shorter (seldom longer), edges, nsually lying in 
pairs oyer its edges. The solid angles are eight of three equal 
interfecial angles, and twelve of three interfacial angles, of which 
only two are equal. Each principal axis unites two opposite regular 
edges. This form is derived from the tetrakishexahedron, and its 

sign is - . It is found frequently in iron pyrites and cobaltine. 

(2) The dyakisdodecahedron (fig, 52), hounded by twenty-four 
trapezoids with two sides equal, has twelve short, twelve long, and 
twenty-four intermediate edges. The angles are six equiangular 
rhomoie, united in pairs by the principal axes, eight trigonal, and 
twenty-four irregular tetragonal anries. It is derived from the 
hexakisoctahedrou, and its sign is , the brackets being 

used to distinguish it from the hexakistetrahedron, also derived 
from the same primary form. It occurs in iron pyrites and 
cobaltine. The two other semitesseral foims, the pentagonal 



dodecahedron (fig. 68), and the pentagonal icositetrahedron (fig. 
64), both, bounded by irregular pentagons^ have not yet been 
observed in nature. 


GomUmtims. — ^The above-mentioned forma of the tes- Comb'ma 
Beral system (and this is true also of the five other systems tions. 
of crystallization) not only occur singly, but often two, 
three, or more occur united in the same crystal, for min g 
what are named combinations. 

In this case it is evident that no one of the individual 
forms can be complete, becanse the faces of one form must 
interfere with, by diminishing, the faces of other forms. 

A combination therefore implies that the faces of one form 
shall appear symmetrically disposed between the faces of 
other forms, and consequently take the place of certain 
of their edges and angles. These edges and angles are 
thns, as it were, cut off, and a greater nnmber of new 
ones produced in their place, which properly belong neither 
to the one form nor the other, but are angles of combina- 
tion. These new faces are hence termed modifications, 
and the original or primary or simple form is said to be 
modified. Usually one form predominates more than the 
others, or has more influence on the general aspect of the 
crystal, and hence, is distinguished as the pr^oinmant 
form, rile others being considered subordinate. . 

The sign of the combination eonsiats of those of its consritoent 
forms, written in the order of their influence or importance in the 
combination, with a point between each pair. 

Itwill be readOyseen that snch combmations may ba exceedingly 
numerous, or rather infinite ; and only a few of the more common 
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can be noticed. Many others more complicated -will occur in the 
descriptive part of this article. Among holohedral combination 
the cnbo, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron are the predomin- 
ant forms. In fig. 27 the cube has its angles replaced by the faces 
of the octahedron, which truncate the an^es, and the sign of this 
combination is ooQoo, 0. In fig. 28 this process may be regarded as 
having proceeded still farther, so that the faces of the octahedron 
nearly equal those of the cube, while in fig, 29 they now predom- 
inate j ttie sign, still of the same two elements, but in reverse 
order, is 0, odOoo . It will thus be seen that, through an increase in 
the amount of the abstraction of the faces of the cube, the figure 
gradually jjasses over into that of the octahedron. This may occur 
m all cases, and is termed the passage of the cube into the octa- 
hedron (or vice versa), or a “transition by decrement.” 

In fig. 31 the cube has its edges replaced by the faces of the 
rhombic dodecahedron, which truncate the edges, the sign being 
QoOw, QoO; while in fig. 32 there is the same combination, hut with 
the faces of the cube subordinate, and hence the sign is ooO, ooOoo . 
The former figure, it will he seen, has more the general aspect of the 
cube, the latter of the dodecahedron. Here the solid angles of the 
latter are truncated by the faces of the cube, and we have the 
passage of the cube into the dodecahedron by decrement. The 
same transition, through truncation or decrement, could be shown 
in all oases of combinations, and in both directions, -fte last stage 
of the passage into one or other form always consisting of the 
replacement of its solid or interfacial angles by faces of the de- 
pBullng figure, more or less minute. A few illustrations of this 
may ha given, in the three moat important forms. 

The relationship of the tetrahishexahedron to the cube has 
above been stated to be, that its faces form six low quadrilateral 
pyramids, which rest uj^n or spring from the edges of the cube. 
(From this the form derives its trivial name of four-faced cube.) 
Hence these faces bevel the edges of the cube. The first stage of 
such bevelling (or the last stage of the tnincation of the tetrakis- 
haxahedron by the faces of the cube— whichever way it may be 
regarded) is seen in fig. 56. As tbe cubic face is here dominant, 
the sign is ooOoo , ooOS. Fig. 55 shows a somewhat similar stage 



Fig. 66. 


Fig. 66. 


in the modification produced through the combiuation of the icosi- 
tetrahedron with the cube. The trilateral pyramid which this 
form places iipou the faces of the cube rests upon its solid angles, 
instead of, as in the last cose, upon its edges'; hence it is these 
solid angles which, in the process of decrement, it replaces by faces 
whieh form a low three-sided pyramid. The triakisoctahedron, 



■ Pig. 5t 


Fig. 68. 


agam, modifies the solid angles of the cube, as shown in fig. 57, by 
a low .three-sided pyramid, positioned at right angles to that 
considered in the la^ combination. As 
tfe hekakkoctahedron is, merely the 
fbrm of that last considered, 
the , which modifies the solid 

apgies is, m its .combination , with the , y 
otibe, siS:.«idea,'.as hi fig. 68. . 

As the f&<ks oMha rhombic dodeca- 
hedron truncate the edgef of the octa- 
hedron, fig, 84 xepiesents the first stage 
of such truncatioh or comhinati^jif; liWhf e , 
fig. 36 may he taken as repr4^til%('lm& • 

1^ th6 faces of the octahetoi , beings ? 
there nearly totally removeij. ' - - -i 

Pig. 69 shows the first stage! , 

]teSsage of the octahedron into the kositetrahedron, dn the tmnCa- 
tidn of the solid anglte of 'the fetaer form by a four-sided pyrar | 



mid formed by the (6 x 4) faces of the latter. The faces of the 
octahedron truncate the three-faced solid angles of the rhombic 
dodecahedron. Pig. 86 shows the first stage of this truncation, 
while fig. 84 shows an advanced amount The faces of the icosi- 




tetrahedron truncate the edges of the rhombic dodecahedron, as in 
fig. 60 ; while those of the latter truncate the unequal-angled tetra- 
gonal (or rhombic) angles of the former (fig. 61). The faces of Ihe 
he.vakisoctahedron bevel the edges of the mombic dodecahedron. 

While such transitions may appear indefinite, yet certain 
minerals have either in themselves a habit or have at certain 
localities a habit, of crystallizing so markedly in a certain stage 
of these transitions as to be absolutely capable of recognition 
thereby. 

Combinations of heuiihedral or, as they have been called, semi- Combina 
tesseral forms are of three classes those with holohedral forms, tions of 
those in which the faces fall obliquely on one another, and those hemi- 
with parallel faces. Pig. 62 shows the combination of a right- hedral 



Fig. 62: Fig. 68. 

handed tetrahedron with the cube, which truncates its edges, the 
tetrahedron, hers being dominant. Pig. 68, again, shows a .com- 
Hnation of the onho-dodecahedron with a right-handed tetrahedron, 
the first or holohedral form being in this case markedly dominant. 

Pig, 64 is an illustration of the second class, combinations of 



shows a combination of a right-handed tetrahedron with a left- 




W\ 

^v- 



Hg, 66. Fig, 67. 

handed three-feced tetrahedron. Pig. 66 shows a combination of 
a right-handed hemihedron of the ocositetrahedron with a right- 
handed tetrahedron. 

Parallel-facad hemihedrons generally form combinations with 
holohedral forms ; and the amount of relative dominance is of all 
degrees. Pig. 67 shows a combination, in equal amount, of the cube 
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wili a vertical-faced pentagonal dodecahedron; while fig. 68 shows 
an increase in the amount of truncation effected by the latter. Pig. 
69 shows the combination of the cube with the dyakidodecahedron, 



the former being dominant. In fig. 70 an octahedron, in dominance, 
is combined with the 7ertical-&ced pentagonal dodecahedron; in 




Pig. 70. 


Fig. 71. 


fig. 71 the faces of these forms ore of nearly equal size, while in 
fig. 72 the octahedral faces are neatly removed. The solid angles of 



Kg- 72 . Pig. 73. 

the octahedron are modified in fig. 78 by the faces of the dyakis- 
dodecahedron. In fig. 68 a vertical-faced pentagonal dodeca- 



Pig. 74. 


Fig. 75. 



Fig. 76. 


Fig. 77. 


and in fig. 76 by those of the octahedron in addition. In fig. 
77 they are modified by the faces of the dyakisdodecahedron. 

In each of the five interns which follow there ia this 
difference from the cubic system that one axis is always 
xmequal to (longer or shorter than) the others. This is 


placed erect, and named the chief axi.s ; its ends are poles, 
and the edges connected with them polar edges. The 
other axes are named subordinate or lateral axes, and the 
plane that passes through them is the base. A plane 
through the chief and a lateral axis is a normal chief 
section. In these systems also occur the three forms of 
“pyramids,” “prisms,” and “pinacoids.” (1) The pyra- 
mids have their faces triangles. Pyi’amids in crystallo- 
graphy are each composed of two geometric pyramids 
placed base to base, and named “closed forms,” as the 
crystals are shut in by definite faces on every side. (2) 
The prisms are bounded by plane faces parallel to one fl.Tn.q- 
They are thus of unlimited extent in the direction of that 
axis, and therefore named “open forms,” but in solid crystals 
are shut in by faces of other forms. (3) The pinacoids, or 
tables, have two faces intersecting one &Tris and pare^el 
to the others, and thus are also open forms, oi unlimited in 
the direction of these axes. Forms (2) and (3), when con- 
joined, mutually shut in each other, or produce closed forms. 

IL Pyramidal or Tetragonal System ,. — ^This system has 
three axes at right angles, two of them equal, and the chief 
axis longer or shorter. The name tetragonal is derived 
from the form of the base, which is usually quadrangular. 

There are eight tetragonal forms, of wbich five are closed. (1) 
Tetragonal pj^mids (^. 78, 79) are enclosed by eight isosceles 
trian^es, with four middle edges all 
in one plane, and eight polar edges. 

There are three kiuda or this form, 



Fig. 78. 

distinguished by the position of the 
lateral axes. In the first these axes p, 
unite the opposite angles ; in the second 
they intersect the middle^ edges eq^uahy ; and in the third they 
lie in au intermediate position, or divide these ei^es unequally,— 
the last being hemiliodral forma These pyramids are also dis- 
tinguished as obtuse (fig. 78) or acute (fig. 79), according as the 
vertical angle is peater or less than in the 
regular octahedron. (2) Ditetragonal pvra- 
mids (fig. 80) ai-e bounded by sixteen scalene 
triangles, whose base-lines ore all in one 


hedron is the prevailing form in combination with the cube; while 
in fig. 74 the faces of the octahedron are superadded. In fig. 76 its , 
octahedral angles are modified by the faces of the icositeti-ahedron, ‘ 




Fig. 81. 

plane. This form rarely occurs excmt in combinations. (3) Tetra- 
gonal sphenoids (fig. 81), hounded by four isosceles triangles, are 
the hemihedral forms of the first variety of tetragonal pyramids. 
(4) The tetragonal acalenohedron (fig. 82), bounded by eight scalene 
triangles, whose bases rise and fall in a zigzag line, is the hemi- 
hedru form of the ditetragonal pyramid. Nos. (3) and (4) are rare. 
(6) The tetragonal trapezohedron is not found in minerals as a simple 
form. The throe open forms are— (1) tetr^nal prisms, bounded 
by four planes parallel to the principal axis, which may be miher 
longer (fig. 83) or shorter (fig. 84) than the lateral axes; (2) dita- 
tragonal prism's, bounded by eight similar planes; and (3) the basal 
pinacoid, consisting merely of two parallel faces bounding the prisms 
at the ends, above and below. ; _ . , 

The various series of tetragonal crystals vc distingoi^ed from 
AftWb other only by their relative dimensions. To determine these, 


Dimetric 

and 

trimetric 

forms. 


Pyra- 

midal 

system. 
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>rimi- one of tie series must be dosen as the primary form, and for this 
ivo puimose a tetragonal pyramid of the first variety, designated by P 
lyramid. as na, sign, is selected The angle of one of its edges, especially 
the middle edge, found by measurement, determines its angular 
diffifiTiRinna, whilst the proportion of the principal ajds a to the 




OP hemihedral ; hut the latter are rare. Prisms and pinacoids 
must always be teminated on the open sides by other forms. Thus 
in fig. ,86 a square prism of the first order is terminated by the 
primary pyramid, and has its lateral angles again replaced by 
another more acute pyramid of the second order, so that its sign 
is ooP, P, 2Poo . 

In fig. 87 a prism of the second order is first bounded by the 
fundamental pyramid, and then has its edges of combination 
replaced by a ditetragonal pyramid ; its sign is ooPoo , P, 3P3. In 
fig, 88 the polar edges of the pyramid are replaced by another 
pyramid, its sign being P, Poo . In fig. 89 a hemihedric form, very 


pyramid, its sign being P, Poo . In fig. 89 a hemihedric form, very 
characteristic of cbalcopyrite, is represented, — P and P' being the 
two sphenoids, a the basal pinacoid, and I, c two ditetragonal 


Kg. 82, Fig. 84. 

lateral ases, supposed equal to 1, gives its linear dimensions. The 
^rameters, therefore, of each face of the fundamental form are 

K^ow if m be any (rational) number, either less or greater than 
unity, and if from any distance ma in the principal axis planes be 
drawn to the middle edge of P, then new tetragonal pyramids of 
the first order, but more or less acute or obtuse than P, are formed. 
Derive I The general sign of these pyramids is mP, and the most common 
pyrs' varieties JP, 2P, and 
mids. 8P,— with the chief 
axis half, twice, or 
thrice that of P. If 

m becomes infinite, .y'y' -j i 

then the pyramid 
Prism, passes into a prism, " 
indefinitely extended 
along the principal 
axis, and with the 
sign ooP. If m»0, 

which is the case Kg. 85. 

when the lateral axes 

are supposed infimte, 

then it becomes a f \ n. 

Rnacoid. pinacoid, consisting f J 

properly of two basal i 

faces open towards ^ 

the lateral axes, and Ny 

designated by the 
agnOP. Theoitetra- 

gonal uyramida are K ,.i 

produced by taking V ,'\ J W/' 

m each lateral axis i 

distances n greater X\// y y 

than 1, and drawing 

two planes to these ^\ly 

polar edges. The parameters of these planra are therefore jw : 1 : 
and the general sigh of the form mni, the most common ralues 
of n being f, 2, 3, and a When a— eo , a tetragonal pyramid of 
the second order arises, designated generally by mPoo, the most 
common in the mineral kingdom being Poo and 2Poo . The relation 
of these to pyramids of the first order is shown in fig. 85, where 
4BBBC is the first and ACCCX the second order of pyramid. In 
[ike manner, from the prism ooP, the ditatragCnal prisms ooPn 




le derived, and, finally, when n^so the tetragonal prism of the 
econd order, whoso'sign is ooPw . , 

The combinations of the tetragonal system are either holohedral 


two sphenoids, a the basal pinacoid, and i, c two ditetra^nal 
pyramids. 

III. The EuagmoL System . — ^The essential character of Hex 
this system is that it has four axes, — three equal lateral 
axes intersecting each other in one plane at 60 “, and one 
principal axis at right angles to these. The plane through 
the lateral axes, or the base, from its hexagonal form, gives 
the name to the system. As in the last system, its forms 
are either closed or open. They are divided into holohedral, 
hemihedral, and tetartohedral, — the last, which are rare, 
having only a fourth part of the faces developed. Only a 
■ few of the more common forms require to be here described. 

The hexagonal pyramids (figs. 90, 91) are bounded by twelve Pyn 
isosceles triangles, and are of three kinds, according as the lateral midf 
axes fall in the nngles, in the middle ^ 

of the lateral edges, or in another 
point of these edges, the last being //i VX 

hemihedral forms. Tliey are also / /■' \ \\ 

classed as acute or obtuse, but with- / // \ \\ 

out any precise limits. The trigonal / // \ \ \ 

pjanmid is bounded by six triangles, / / ! \ \ \ 

and may be viewed as the hemihedral / !,■{ V—V- \ 

form of the hexagonal. The dihexa- \ \ / XA 

gonal pyramid is bounded by twenty- — 

lour scalene triangles, but has never \ \ ' / > / 

been observed alone, end rarely even \ \ \ ' / 

in combinations. The more common \ \ \ // / 

prisms are the hex^onal of six sides ; \\ \ // / 

m these the vertical axis may be \\ \ I / 

either longer than the lateral, as in 'w, h/ 

fig. 92, or shorter, as in fig. 98. 

There are also dihexagonal, of twelve ji^, 

sides. ^ 

A particular pyramid P is chosen 
as the fundamental form of this yy 

system, and its dimensions deter- y // \ 

mined either from the proportion of y X' 

the lateral to the principal axis (1 : a) \ \ 

or from the measurement of its angles. \ — ""y 

Korn this form (mP) others are de- \ // y 

rived exactly as in the tetragonal /y^ 

system. Thus dihexagonal pyramids 

are produced with the general sign -pToi 

mP», the chief peculiarity being that, 

whereas in the tetragonal system ti might have any rational value 
from 1 to CO, in the hexagonal system it can only vary from 1 to 
2, in consequence of the geometric character of the figure. When 
»«2, the dihexagonal changes into an hexagonal pyramid of the 
second order, whose sign is mP2. When m— oo, various prisms 

arise from similar 

changes in the value /7 vS. 

of n ; and when w= 0 j — | T^l yy \ \ 

the bt^ pinacoid is - ! ! / / \ \ 

formed. j . ; /A X \ 

Few hexagonal min- | ! fA \ / y- AA 

eial ^ecies form per- j I [ \A X f ^ 

feet holohedral com- j 'll 

binations. , Tliough ! j 

quartz and apatite ap- j j 

pear as Biich, yet pro- L;;- ^ j[^ 1 y 

perly this former is a ^ W\ A V -/7 

tetartohedral, the lat- xO \// 

ter a hemihedral spe- / / 

oies. In holohedral ^ — j / / 

species the predomi- 

nant faces are usually „ . 

those of the hexagonal , 

prisms wP (fig. 92) and ooP2, or of the pinacoid OP (fig. 98); whilst Prlsi 
the pyramids P and 2P2 are the most cominoji subordinate forma. 

Fig. 94 represents the prism, bounded on the extremities by two 
pyramids,— one, P, forming the apex, the other, 2P2, the rhombic 
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faces on the angles, or coP, P, 2P2, Fig. 95 is a similar form, the 
upper part of the pyramid being replaced by the pinacoid. In 
some crystals the lateral edges of the prism are replaced by the 



Fig. 95. Fig. 96. Fig. 97. 

second prism o!)P2 (fig. 96), producing an equiangular twelve-sided 
prism, which always represents the combination ooP, oop^ and 
cannot occur as a simple form. Fig3.*97, 98 are combinations in this 



Fig. 98. 


Fig. 99. 


system seen in beryl. An example of a more complicated combina- 
tion is seen in fig. 99, of a crystal of apatite, whose sign with the 
corresponding letters is '»P(if), <»P2(e), 0P(P), iP(r), ?(*), 2 P( 2 ), 
P2(a), 2P2(s), 4P2(4 

Hexagonal minerals frequently crystallize in those series of hemi- 
hedial forms that ere named “ rhombohedral,” from the prevalence 
in them of rhombohedrons. These (figs. 100, 101) are bmmded by 



Kg. 100. Fig. 101. 


six rhombi, whose lateral edges do not lie in one plane, but rise and 
fall in a zigzag manner. The principal axis unites the two trigonal 
ftTi glAn formed by three equal plane angles ; and iu-the most common 
variety the secondary axes join the 
middle points of two opposite edges. 

When the polar edges form an angle of 
more than 90°, the rhombohedrons are 
named ohtnae ; when of less than 90°, 
acnte ; fig. 102 represents the first, fig. < 

103 the second. Hexagonal scaleno- ' 
hedrons (fig. 104) are bounded by 
twelve scalene triangles, whose lateral 




Fig. 102. 


Fig. 103. 


edges do not lie in onb plane. The principal axis joins the two 
hexagonal angles, end the secondary axis the middle points of two 
opposite lateral edges. 

The rhombohedron is derived from the first order of hexagonal 
pyramid by the hemihedral develo^ent of its alternate faces. Its 

general sign shonld therefore be^^ ; but on several grounds it is 


found better to designate it by E or mB, and its complementary 
figure by - mE. When the prism or pinacoid arises as its limiting 
form, they are desigmted by ooE and OE, though in no resect 
changed &m the limiting forms ooP and OP'of the pyramid, 


scalenqhedron is properly the hemiheJral form of the dihexagonal 
pyiaiuid, but is more easily understood as derived from the inscribed 
rhombohedron mR, If the halves of the principal axis of this 
be multiplied by a definite number 
«, and then planes be drawn from 
the extremitios of this enlarged axis 
to the lateral edges of the rliombo- 
uedrou, as in fig. 105, tlie scaleno- 
hedron is constnicted. It is now 
designated by mjEti (the ii on the 
light here referring to the chief axis), 
and the dihexagoual prism in this 
series by ooBjitfor- 




very numerous, 
several hundreds , 
having been de- 
sciibedin calc-spar 
alone. Among the 
most common is 
the prism in com- 
bination with a 
rhombohedron, ns 
seen in the twin 
crystal of calc- 

S S dm Fig. 105. 

ooB, -iE, the lower half being the same form with the upper, but 
turned round 180°. In fig. 107 the rhombohedron mB has its polar 





.Fig. 108. 



Fig. 107. 


edges replaced by another rhombohedron -^E, and in fig. 108 
its lateral edges bevelled by the scalenohedron mBn. A' mote 
complex comtanation of five forms 
is represented in the crystal of calc- 



Fig. 108. 


Fig. 109. 


E®(r), E(J*), 4E(»i), ooE(c,. Tetartohedral combinations are seen 
most distinctly in loek-c^staL 


IW. Primatic or BKombic System . — ^This system R^t 
is characterized by three unequal axes, all at right angles prismatic 
to each other. Any one of these may be assumed as the system, 
chief axis, when the others are named subordinate. The 
plane passing through the secondary axes, or the basei, forms 
a rhombus, and from this one of its names is derived As 
prismatic forms are most frequent (the prism standing 
vertically on the rhombic base), it is best defined as the 
right prismatic. This system comprises only a few varie- 
ties of forms that are essentially di^ct, and its relations 
are consequently very simple. 
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Pyra- There are two closed foma (1) The rhombic pyramids (fi^s. 110, 
niida. Ill), bounded by eight scalene triangles, whose lateral edges lie in one 


Tig. m. 


Mg. no. 

plane, and fonn a rhom- 
bus. They ha7e eight 
polar edges (four acute 
and four more obtuse) 
and four lateral edges. 
The angles are six rhom- 
bic, the most acute at 







Pig. 116. 



Macro- ■ angular measurement of two of its edges, or hy the linear pro- 
and portion of its axes a:d;c, the greater lateral axis b being assumed 
bradhy- etj^ual to 1. To the greater latml axis the name macrodiagonal is 
diagom^. mjep, to the shorter that of 
braehydiBgotial ; , and the two 
principal sections are in like 
ihanner named maorodiagonal and 
' bnichydiagonal, 'aocordi^ to the 
8 X 18 they' intersect. The same ^ 
terms -are applied: throughout all 
the derived forms. They, conse- 
quently mark only the positiDh of 
the faces in respect to the axes 
of the fundamental crystal, and 
.fracj^uently of necessity without reference to the relative magnitude' 
of the derived axes. 

By multiplying the principal axis by any rational number m, 



■ Pig. us; 


Pig. 119. 


greater or less than 1, a series of pyramids arise, whose general sign Derived 
IS mP, and their limits are the prism and pinaooid ; the whole series forma, 
being contained in this formula, OP .... mF .... P , 
mP .... 00 ?,— which is the fundamental aeries, the lateral axes 
always remaining unchanged. 

Pi-om each member a new series may, however, be develop^ in 
two directions, by increasing one or other of the lateral axes, when 
the macrodiagonal is 
thus multiplied by any 
number n greater than 
1, and planes drawn 
from the distance n to 
the polar edges, a new 
pyramid is produced, 
named a macropyramid, 
with the sign mPn, the 
mark over the P point- 
ing out the axis en- 
larged. "When M— 00 , 
a macrodome .results, 



with the sign in?oo. 
If the shorter axis is 
multiplied, then brachy- 
pyramids and brachy- 
ttomes are produced, 
with the signs mPn and 
mPoo . So also from the 
prism oop, on the one 
side, originate numerous 
macroprisms ooP«,with 
the limiting macro- 
pinacoid coP« ; on the 
other, numerous brachy- 


Pig. 120. 



prisms oo|*}i, with the 

limit form oofeo, or the brachypinacoid. In figs. 120, 121 the 
two domes are shown in their relation to the primitive pyramid. 




Fig 122. Fig. 123. 



Pig. 124. 


The pyramids seldom occur independent, or even as the pre- 
dominant forms in a combination ; sulphur, however, is an excep- 
tion. Prisms or pinacoids 
usually give the general char- 
acter to the crystal, which 
then appears either in a 
columnar or tabular or even 
reciancular pyramidal forpu 
The determination of the 
position of these crystals, as 
vortical or horizontal, de- 
pends on the choice of the 
chief axis of the fundamental 
form. In the topaz crystal 
(fig. 122) the brachypiism 
and the pyramid are the 
predominant elements, asso- 
ciated with the prism, its 
sign end letters being 



Pig. 126. 
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oo!‘2(Z).P(o), »P(Jlf). Fig. 

12S of stilbite is another 
example, the macropinacoid 
oo^oo or if being cCmblned ■ 
with the pyramid P(r), the 
hrachypinaeeid a>j^oo(y), 
and the basal pinaqoid 0F(P). . Another instance is fig. 124 of , 
a lievrite crystal, where the brachyitrism and pyramid combine 
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with the macrodome, or oof 2, P, Poo . The above figures are very- 
common forms of barytes,— figs. 125 and 126 being both composed 
of the pinacoid OP, a brachydome, and a macrodome, with sign 
0P(c), f CO if), JPoo (d). The variation in aspect arises from the pre- 
dominance of different faces ; and fig. 127 consists of the macrodome 
JPoo, the prism coP(jr), and the pinacoid OP. 

Oblique Y. The Oblique Pi'imatic System. — This system is ehar- 
prismatio acterized by three unequal axes, two of which intersect 
system, oblique angle, and are cut by the third at 

right angles. One of the oblique axes is chosen as the 
chief axis, and the other axes are then distinguished as the 
orthodiagonal (right-angled) and clinodiagonal (oblique- 
angled). The same terms are applied to the chief sections, 
and the name of the system refers to the fact that these 
two planes form with the base two right angles and one 
oblique angle 0. 


Hemi- The forma of this system approach veryneai’ to those of the right 
pyra- prismatic series, hut the inclination of the axis, even when almost 

midal a right angle, gives them a peculiar character, by which they are 
character, always readily distinguished. Each pyramid thus separates into 
two altogether independent forms or hemipyramids. 

Prisms. Three varieties of prism also occur— vertical, inclined, and nori- 
zontol— withface^arallel to the chief axis, the clinodiagonal, or the 
orthodiagonal. The horizontal 
prisms, like the pyramids, sepa- 
rate into two independent partial 
forms named hemiprisms orhemi- 
domes. The inclined prisms 
are often designated clinodomes, 
the term prism being restricted 
to the vertical forma. Ortho- 
pinacoids and '' clinopinacoids 
ore^ also distinguish^, from 
their position in relation to 
the axes. The monoclinic pyra- 
mids (fig. 128) are bounded by 
eight Bccdene triangles of two 
hinds, four and four only being 
similar. Their lateral edges lie 
all in one plane, and the similar 
triangles are placed in pairs on 
the clinodiagonal polar edges. 

-band- The two pairs in the acute angle between the orthodiagonal and 
pyramids, basal sections are designated the positive hemipyramid, whilst the 
two pairs in the obtuse angles of the same sections form together 
the negative hemipyxiunid. But, as these hem ipyramids are wholly 
independent of each other, tliey are rarely observed combined. 
More frequently each occurs alone, and then forms a prism-like 
figure, with faces parallel to the polar edges, and open at the extremi- 
ties Hence, like all prisms, they can only appear in combination 
mth other forms. The vertical prisms are bounded by four equal 
faces parallel to the principal axis, and the cross section is a rhombus ; 
the clinodomes have a similar form and section ; -whilst the hori- 
zontal prisms or domes have unequal faces, and their section is a 
rhomboid. 



The mode of derivation of these forms closely resembles that of 
the rhombic series. A complete double pyramid is assumed as the 
fundamental form, and designated ±P, in order to express the two 
portions of which it consists. Its dimensions are given when the 
proportion of its axes a:l:c and the angular inclination of the 
oblique axes 0, which is also the inclination of the orthodiagoual 
section to the base, are known. 

The fundamental series of forms is OP . . * . imP .... ±P 
. . , .imP. . . . ooP, from each of whose members, by changing 
the dimensions of the other axes, new forms may he again derived. 
Thus from ±mP, by multiplying the orthodiagonal by any number 
71, a series of orthopyrami^ iTBP"?! is produced, with the ortho, 
domes wP'co as limiting forms. The clinodiagonal produces a 
similar series of clinopyramids ±7?iP‘7i, with the limiting clinodome 
7?iP*oo alvmys completely formed, and therefore without the signs 
± attached. Prom ooP arise orthoprisms c»P®7i and the ortho- 
pinaooid oop®oo, and olinoprisms ooP'vi and the clinopinncoid 
ooE‘oo. In these signs the o or c attached to the P indicates that 
the orthodiagonal (o) or clinodiagonal (e) axis has been multiplied, 
formerly the latter forms were aiclos^ in brackets, thus (otPw) 
-TftPoO. 

Tie combinations of this system may he easily understood from 
their resemblance to those of the right piiamatic, the chief difficnliy 
being in the occurrence of partial forma, which, however, cdosely 
resemble the hemiliedral forms of the previous systems. A few 
examples only need therefore be given. 


Fig. 129 represents a very common form of gypsum crystals, 
»P‘m , (f), ooP(/), P(/). The most common form of augite is repre- 
sented in fig. 130, with the sign »?(.!/), ocP°co [r] , ccP'oo (f) , P(s). 


fig- 129. Fig. 130. 


Fig. 181. Fig. 132. 

fig. 181 ia a crystal of common felspar or orthoclaae, composed of the 
cliuopiuacoid ooFeo(J/), the prism ooP(T), the basal pinacoid 
0P(f ), and the hemidomes 2Poo {y } ; to which, in fig. 132 of the 
same mineral, the hemipyramid P(o) and the clinodome 2P'co (ti) are 
added. 

VI. Amrthie or TricUmc System. — TMs is the least AnortMc 
regular system, and departs the most widely, indeed almost system, 
absolutely, from symmetry of form. The axes are all 
unequal, and inclined at angles none of which are right 
angles, — so that, to determine any crystal, or series of forms, 
the proportion of the axes a :b :c, and also their angles, 
or those of the inclination of the chief sections, must be 
known. As in the previous systems, one axis is chosen as 
the principal axis, and the two others distinguished as the 
macrodiagonal and brachydiagonal axes, consequence 
of the oblique position of the principal sections, this system 
consists entirdy of partial forms wholly independent of 
each other, and each composed only of two pa^lel faces. 

The complete pyramid is thus broken up into four distinct 
quarter-pyramids, and the prism into two hemiprisms. 

Each of these partial forms is thus nothing more than a 
pair of parallel planes, and the various forms consequently 
mere individual faces. This circumstance renders many 
triclinic crystals very unsymmetrical in appearance. 

Triclinic pyramids (fig. 133) are bounded by eight triangles whose 
lateral edges lie in one plane. They 
are equal and parallel two aud two 
to eaca other, each pair forming, as 
just stated, a tetartopyramid or open 
form, only limited by combinatW 
with other forms, or, os we may sup- 
pose, by the chief sections. The prisms 
are again either vertical or inclined; 
the latter are named dome^ and their 
section is always rhomhoidal. In deriv- 
ing the fonns, the funda-mental pyramid 
is placed upright with its brachydiagonal 
axis to the spectator, and the partial 
forms designated, the two upper by 'P 
and F, the two lower by ,? and P„ as u- ioq 

in the figure. The further derivation 

now follows as in tlie right prismatic system, with the madifiea- 
tioDS already mentioned. 

Some combinations of this system, as the series exhibited by 
most of the felspars, approach very near to the oblique prismatic 
system ; whilst others, os eyanose and axinitc, show great incom- 

XVI. - 46 
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pleteness and want of symmetry. In the latter case the determina- 
tion of tile fomis is often difficult. In the albite crystal (figs. 
134, 135) P is the basal pinacoid OP ; M the brachydiagonal 
pinacoid ooPcjo ; s the upper right pyramid F ; I the right hemi- 
prisni ooP' ; y the left liemiprisin oo'P ; and a; the hemidome 'P'oo . 
Figs. 136 and 137 are crystals of axinite, the fomer from Danphine, 



Pig. 186. Pig. 137. 


the latter from Cornwall, of whose faces the following is the de- 
velopment :—r the macropinacoid oopoo ; F the left hemiprism 
co'P ; u the left upper quarter-pyramid T ; I the left upper quarter- 
pyramid 2T ; 5 the left upper partial form of the macropyramid 
S'PS ; and a the hemidome 2'P'« . 

The Measurement of the Angles of Crystals. 

The perraanence of the angular dimensions of crystals 
shows the importance of some accurate method of measur- 
ing their angles, — that is, the inclination of two faces to 
Gonio- each other. Instriunents for this purpose are called gonio- 
meters. meters. 

Two have been specially used for this purpose— the common or 
contact goniometer, invented by Caringeati, and the reflecting 
goniometer of Wollaston. The former is simply two brass rulers 
turning on a common centre, between which the crystal is so placed 
that its faces coincide with the edges of the rulers, and the angle 
is then measured on a graduated arc. This instniment is suffici- 
ently accurate for many purposes and for large crystals, but for 

E lse determination is far inferior to the reflecting goniometer. 

requires smooth and even faces, but these may he very small, 
even the hundredth of an inch ; and, as small crystals are generally 
tire most perfect, far greater accuracy can be attained. 

The reflecting goniometer is represented in fig. 138. It con- 
sists essentially of a graduated circle mm, divided on its edge 
into twice 180°, or more frequently into half-degrees, the minutes 
being read off by the vernier hh. ■ This circle turns on an axis 
connected with tt, so that by turning this the circle is moved 
round, but it is stopped at 186°, when moving in one direction, by 
a spring at it. The other part of the instrument is intended to attach 
and adjust the eiy-stal to be measured. The first axis of mm is 
hollow, aucl a second axis, csci'., pa.sses through it from ss, so that 
this and all the connected parts from 5 to / can he turned without 
moving the circle niu. The axis cl passes through a hole in Ic, so 
that It can turn the arm de into any required position; / is a 
similar axis turning the arm og, andjTg’ a fourth axis, in like 
manner movable in g, and with a small knob at g, to which the 
crystal to be measured is attached. 

When aboutto beused, the instrument should he placed on a table, 
with its base horizontal (which is readily done hy the screws in it), 
and opposite to a window at about 12 or 15 feet distance, so that 
its axis shall be parallel to the horizontal bars of the window. 
Dne of the upper bars of the window, and also the lower bar, or, 
nstead of the latter, a white line on the floor or table parallel to 
;he "window, should then be chosen, in order to adjust the crystal. 
Dhe observer places himself behind the instrument "mth the side a i 
d his right hand. The crystal is then attached to g by a piece j 
tf wax, with the two faces to he measured upwards, and the 
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edge of union of the faces, including the angle to bo measured, as 
nearly as possible in the line of aa. The eye being brought near 
to the first face of the crystal, the axes aa and p are turned till the 
image of the window is seen reflected in the face with the horizon- 
tal and vertical hara in their position. The axis cl is then turned 
through a cousiderahle angle 
(say 60°), and the image of 
the rvindow again sought and 
brought into its proper place 
by turning the axis f "(vithout 
movingp. When this is done 
that face is brought into its 
true position, normal to d, so 
that no motion of cl can dis- 
arrange it. Hence the image 
of the "svindow may now he 
sought in the second face, and 
brought into its trae position, 
with the horizontal bars seen 
horizontal, by moving the 
axes d and a. When this is 
done the crystal is properly 
"adjusted.” The angle is 
measured in the following 
manner. First bring the zero 
of the circle and vernier to 
coincide, and then turn the 
inner axis a or ss, and move 
the eye till the image of the 
upper bar of the window re- 
flected from the more distant 
face of the crystal coincides 
with the lower bar or hori- 
zontal line seen directly. 

Keeping the eye in its place, 
turn the other axis tt till the 
reflected image of the upper 
bar in the other face in like 
manner coincides with the 
lower line; the angle of the two faces is then read off on the 
divided circle. As the angle measured is not directly that of the 
faces but of the rays of light reflected from "them., or the differ- 
ence between the angle wanted and 180°, the circle has the degrees 
numbered in the reverse direction, so as to give the angle without 
the trouble of subtracting the one from the other. 

The apparatus figured is for adjusting the crystal, _ and is an im- 
provement suggested hy Haumann. In the ori^nal instrument the 
axis fo was made to push in or out in a sheath, and had a small 
brass plate, bent at right angles, inserted in a cleft at o, to Which 
the crystal was attached. The crystal was adjusted as formerly hy 
moving the plate, or the axis fo, and by slight motion of the arm 
de, which should be at right angles nearly to be when used. A very 
marked improvement is to have a small mirror fixed on the stand 
below the crystal, with its face parallel to the axis aa, and inclined 
at 45° to the "window, when the lower line can be dispensed with, 
and the instrument used for various other purposes of angular 
measurement. Many more perfect instruments have been intro- 
duced for the purpQ.se of insuring greater accuracy ; hut the simple 
instrument is sufficient for all purposes of determinative mineralogy, 
and the error from the instrument will, in most cases, be less than 
the actual variations in the angles of the crystals. 

Departure from Geometric Simplicity and Loss of 
Regularity in Crystals. 

Such departures may be regulated by la"w, or may result 
from ail undue operation of the force of accretion in certain 
directions. 

1. Regular Departures from Simplicity . — There are three 
varieties of this parallel groupings, twin forms, hemitrope 
forms. 

Parallel Groupings. — A plurality of individuals are here Crystal 
arranged either so that a line which joins their centres 
becomes a prolongation of one or other of their crystallo- 
graphic axes, dr so that their axes are parallel. 

Fig. 20, shows the first, "where cohesion sufficient for stability 
requires tlmt tlic minute oetahedra must mutually penetrate some- 
what into each other. Fig. 139 shows the same in baryte. If we 
suppose oetahedra united, the upper left-hand face of the one 
with the lower right-hand face of the other, there would be 
. parallelism of . their axes. Ke-entering angles would, in such 
cases, prove a plurality of individuals, but if a number of cubes 
were superimposed in similar position, no such angles would occur, 
an elongated .square prism resulting; and such arrangements, if 
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repeated, are linear, or, with diminishing size in the individual, 
acicnlar. 



Duplex Tvma and Emitropes. — Though closely related, formed 
crystals, under the operation of very similar latva, and to a certain 
extent passing into one another, these are not the same. 
In the &st case a plurality of in^viduals must he present ; 
in the second th^ is not necessary. In fig, liO two 
indiTidnals evidently intersect one another j in figs. Ul, 
142 one individual may be supposed to have been bisected 
in a certain direction, and the two halves reattached, but 
in a position differing in some definite manner from their 
relative position before the separation. 




Yarleties ^ There are four varieties of true twins: those of apposition, of 
of twins, intersection, of partial or completed interpenetration, and of in- 
coimoration. 

The fir3t»i8 exemplified by spinel, as in fig. 148 j the second by 



stauTolite, as in fig, 144; the third by calcite, as in fig. 146, and 
by Uende, ns in fig. 145, where the two individuals, of fig. 148 may 


be supposed to have been forced vertically into one another ; and 
the last hy quartz, as in fig. 147. 

•nie following are the Jaws of union of twins. 1. Tlie face of Laws of 
union of twins, termed the “face of composition,” must be either twinning 
a plane which does occur in the mineral twinned, or which can 
occur in accordance with the fifth law of symmeti-v. A face of 



Kg. 147. Fig. 148. 

nnion in twins is also a lace of union in liemitropes of the same 
mineral 2. From the above it results that the axes of the united 
crystals are either parallel (fig, 148) or inclined (fig. 149). The 
former generally occur among 
hemihednc forms ; and the two 
crystals are combined in the exact 
position in which they would he 
derived from or would reproduce 
the primary holohedral form. The 
class with oblique axes occur both 
iu holohedric aud in bemihediic 
forms; and tbetwo individuals are 
then placed in perfect symmetry, in 
accordance with law 1, 

Twins are generally recognized 
by having re-entering angles (figs. 

150, 151); but sometimes tiie 
crossed faces coiacide in one plane, 
when the combination appears as a 
single individual (figs. 152, 153). 

The line of union may then be im- 
perceptible, or it may be disclosed by the intersection of two sets of 
strite (figs. 164, 166), or by some physical diversity in the char- 
acters of the two faoea 

The formation of twin crystals may be again, or many times, 
rep eated, —forming ^ups of three, four, twenty-four, or more. 
Y^en the faces of union are parallel to each other, the crystals form 




Fig. 160. Kg. 151. 

rows of indeterminate extent. "WTien they are not parallel, they 
may return into each other in circles, as in rutile ; or form bouquet 
or rosette groups, as in chrysoheryl (fig. 166> ; or stellate groups, as 
in calcite (fig. 167) and in cerussite (figs. 168, 159). 



Fig. 152. Kg. 168. 

YThen the crystals ore of different size, greater complexiiy retralts; 
but a number of minute erystahi are ^quently arranged upon a 
larger at those points where the angles of a single mge crystal 
would protrude. Occasionally a simple form is twinned with .i 
more complex one, as in cbabasite (fig. 160). 
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Hemi- Hemitrope crystals we may imagine as having been formed from 
tropes, a single crystal, ■which has been out into two h^ves in a particular 
direction, and one hdf tamed round 180“, or 90®, or 60°. The 
line about ■which the revolution is supposed to take place is called 
the “axis of revolution.” From the amount of turn usually being 
180°, Haiiy gave the name hemitrope. The position of the two 



Kg. 167. fig. 166. 

halves in this cose resemhles that of an object and its image in a 
mirror, whose surface then would represent the plane of reunion. 
Laws of . The following are the laws of hemitropes. The axis of revolution 
hemi- i® alwa^ a possible crystallographic line, —either an axis, a line 
tropism. an axis, or a normal to a possible orystollme plane. The 

plane normal to the axis of revolution is called the 
twin plane ; it is either an occurring or a posnble 
plane, and usually one of the more frequently re- 
curring planes. Both the axis and the twin plane 


L k . 
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bear the same relation to both halves of the crystal in their re- 
versed positions; consequeotly the parts of hemitrope crystals are 
symmetrical wittt. reference to the twin ■^ane (except in triclinic 
forms and some heniihedral crystals). The face oi composition 
very freqnently coincides 
■wi th the twin plane ; when 
not coinciding, the twin 
plane and tlie face of com- 
position are generally at light 
angles to «ach other, so tnot 
the composition face is 
paralld to the axis of re- 
vblntion. But in twins of 
incorporation the surfaces of 
composition, have exercised 
a disturbing iufluence on one 
- another, so that the surface 
of union is exceedingly ir- 
regular.' Still in these cases 
the axis and the plane of t- -nro 

twinning retain a definite Fig. ICO. 

position; hut the face of compotition, being no longer defined, is 
useless as a determinant. 

Mpdes of There are three modes in which the composition may tiike ' place 

tuiion. ' in hemitropes. These may be explained hy dividing a oi^tal into 
halves, with the plane of division vertical, and then turning one of 
the halves round. 




Fig, ICl. 


Fig. 162. 


One of the halves may be inverted, as if by revolution through 
180° on a hori2ontd axis at right angles to tht plane of section, and 
the two faces again unitod by the surfaces which were separated. 
Here the surfaces of union are the original ones, but the base of 
one of the halves has taken the 
place of its summit. Examples : 
selenite (fiig. 161) and orthoclaso. 

2. One of the halves may be 
turned round through 180°, as if 
by revolution on ahooiwntal axis, 
parallel to the plane of section, and 
the face opposite and parallel to 
that of the plane of section— an 
originally external face— may then 
be applied to the other half. Here, 
not only has the base of one-bolf 
become a summit, but a lateral 
and external face of the origiual 
crystal has been thrust to its 
centre so as to become a face of 
internal union. Example: labradorite ( „ 

8. One of the halves may be turned round through 180°, as if hy 
revolution on a vertical axis, parallel to the plane of section, the 
external face opposite and parallel to the plane of section becoming 
a face of union. Here, however, both the original summits retain 
their position as summits. Example: orthoclaae. 

The first of these modes of composition may occur in each of the 
systems, but it is not always apparent until disclosed by optical 
properties. The second is rare, and the third still more so. 

In hemitrope crystals (less frequently in time twins) the 
halves of the crystal are frequently reduced in thickness in the 
direction of the ordinary twin axis ; and when there is a parallel 
repetition of hemitropes, which fieqnently occurs, they are often 
reduced to very thin plates, not the tUiclaiess of paper, giving to 
the surface of the aggregate a striated struotui’e ana appearance. 

In the cubic systm the faces of composition, both of twinning 
and of hemitropic revolution, are those of the cube, the dodecahed- 
ron, and the octahedron. 

In the first case we have the axes of the two crystals necessarily 
in some cases parallel, or, more correctly, falling into one ; but, as 
in this system aU the axes are alike, or all the cubic faces similar, 
composition may occur along or parallel to all alike, and double or 
triple twins occur. "We have examples in twins of the pentagonal 
dodecahedron (fig. 168) made up hy the interpenetration of a right 



and a left (-H and -), and of the tetrahedron, as seen in pyrite 
and fahlerz respectively. In virtue of the position required by law 2, 
it will be seen tiiat tlie position of the solid which is common to 
both intersecting crystals is in the tvrin of pyrite the four-faced 
cube, wMchisthe holohedral form of the pentagonal dodecahedron, 
while in the case of the fahlerz twin (fig, 164), the common por- 
tion is au octahedron, the holohedral form of the tetrahedron. 




Twinning on an octahedral face is seen in the apposition twin of 
spinel (fig, 143), the tetrahedral twin of blende (fig. 166), the inter- 
penetrative octahedral twin of blende seen in %. 166, and the inter- 


TIus is also the usual twin ftce for hemitropes of the cubic system. 


Twins of 

cubic 

system. 
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Tetra- 

gonal 

twins, 


Hexa- 

gonal 

twins. 


It is seen in fig, 168 of blende, where the two parts of the rhombic 
dodecahedron are united by it. Magnetite, spinel, and diamond 



Fig. 167. 


Fig. 168. 


frequently occur in octahedral hemitropes of the same composition 
(fial69). 

Tliis is also the face of composition for tetartohedral hemitropes. 
Fig, 170 is that of the diamond. Here sis of the faces of the six- 




f i- 

\ / 



K 







Fig. 169. Fig. 170. 

faced octahedron, with six faces diagonally opposite, form a low 
double six-sided pyramid (a portion of an octahedral face truncating 
each) through an 180® revolution of one set of these. Garnet some- 
times shows both twins and hemitropes of the dodecahedron, of 
dodecahedral composition. 

In the tetragonal system, twin crystals are very uncommon, but 
hemitropes freg^uent. "With parallel axes they very seldom occur, 
hut are seen in chalcopyrite. "When the axes are inclined, the 
plane of union is usually one of the faces of the primary pyramid; 
and, as these faces are all similar, composition may te^e place 
simultaneously parallel to all. Veiy complicated forms hence result, 
as seen in chalcopyrite and in cassiterite (fig. 171)- 




Fig. 171 


Fig. 172. 


In cassiterite the plane of union is frequently one of the faces of 
the pyramid Poo , sometimes one of those faces that replace the 
polar edges of P (figs. 172 173). From tho bend the latter form 
is teiTUM geniculated. 




Fig. 173. Fig: 174. 

Hausmannite occurs in hemitropes of the pimary P ; and on the 
polar edges of this other twins are symmetrically repeated, a central 
mdiridi^ appearing like a support to the other's (ngs. 174, 175)< 
lu the Ttexagoncu system. t\^s are very common among the 
rhomhohedral (the hemihedral) and the tete^ohedral forms; while 
hemitropes prevail among the hexagonal or holohedral forms. The 


twins are generally formed by the iuterpenetration of two rhombo- 
hedrons, a + and a - , the vertical axis being the axis of composi- 
tion; as in chabasite (fig. 176), cinnabar, levyne, calcitc, &c. Some- 
times six or more crystals, united parallel to the prismatic planes. 



Fig. 175. Pig. 176. 

form rosettes; as in chabasite from Giant’s Causeway, The almost 
endless stellate forms of crystals of snow are built up in this manner. 
Many of the most beautiful combinations to he seen among crystals 
result from this mode of arrangement 
Parallel groupings of hexagonal prisms also occur, as in apatite 


crystal, in consequence of the tetartohedral character of its 

crystallization, exhibits twins in which the double hexagonal 
pyramid P may be said to be separated 
into two rhombohedrons P and r; these, 
geometrically similar, are physi- 




Fig. 177. 


Fig. 178. 


cally distinct. In fig. 178 the two individuals hove not entirely in- 
terpenetrated, and might be regarded as simply grown together 
wim parallel axes ; but in 147 there is so complete an inter- 

S itiou that the composite character of the crystal is only evi- 
through a difference in the character of the surfaces of the 
two halves, which are most irregularly disposed. 

The hemitropes of this system often form regular crystals, wheu 
the two halves have been united by a plane parallel to the base, so 
as to appear like a simple crystel, 
as in. ng. 179. Here each end 
shows the fonns wE, -^R, hut 
the terminal faces appear in 
parallel instead of alternate posi- 
tion. Something of the same is 
seen in fig. 180, a hemitrope 
sealenohedron firom Derbyshire. 

Hemitropes with the face of the 
primitive xhombohedron as the 
face of composition are also com- 
mon; and they are sometimes 
joined by a face of - the two 
axes forming an angle of 127° 84'. 

Occasionally a third individual 
is intenmsed in a lamellar form, 
as in ng. 181, where the faces 
of the two outer portions become 
parallel. This is found in some 
pieces of Iceland ^r. 'When 
the oystals unite in a face of 
the primary rhombohedron, they 
formanangleof89°8'; hemitropes 
on tins law are easily recognized 
by their differing so little from a 
right angle in the re-entering 
bend (figs. 182, 183). 

Tho feces which in this species 
act as feces of composition ore 

exceedingly numerous ; other examples are figs. 142, 146, 148, and 
149. 

In the rigU prismatic system twin crystals with parallel axes are Right 
rare, but with oblique axes common, the faces of union being one of prismatic 
the feces' of the prism ooP. Twins of this kind occur frequently in twins. 



Fig. 181. 
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aragonita, cerassite, mispickel, and marcasite. In aragonite the 
crystals are partly interpenetrating, and partly merely in juxta- 
position, as m flg. 184, where the individuals are formed hy the 



combination ooP(J/), os?oo(7t), Poo(i:). In fig. 185 several crystals 
of the same combination form a series with pamlel planes of union, 
the inner members of which are often so shortened that they form 
mere films, which appear as stria on the faces ?*<» and oo?oo of 
the twin. 

In fig. 186 four crystals, each of the combitLation wP, 2pao , having 
united in inclined planes, form a circular group, which returns into 






Dliipie 


wins of 

emi-‘ 

'opes. 



Pig. 184. Pig. 186. 

itself. Cerusaite occurs in similar groups, building up a 
hexagonal crystal It also occurs in stellate twins of two or‘t 
individuals, as in figs. 158, 159. Similar stellate combinations m:e 
also common in ehrysobeiyl. In staurolite, individuals of the piis- 
matie combination ooP, oofoo, OP combine, either as in fig. 144 
by a face of the brachydome, having their chief axes almost at right 
angles, or os in fig. 140 by a face of the brachj'pyromid iff, the 
chief axes and the brachypinacoids (o) of each 
of the crystals meeting at an angle of about 
60". This mineral, which is very frequently 
twinned, also forms combinations with the axes 
parallel (fig. 187). 

In iite obli^ prismatic system, twins are hy 
no means, so frequent, as hefmitropes. Twins of 
iuterpenetratidn with parallel axes, b.at the one, 
turned as lo^icds the other round a vertical, axis, 
are eouimon in orthoclase {figs,’ 188, 189}, Such 
crystals ore termed right-handed (fig. 188) and 
left-handed (fig. 189), according to the side of . 

the ciyatal which has been turned. In this 
mineral hemitropes occur around an axis nonnal to M, to P, and 
. to n (fig. 529) ; double tvrina of the last two are common (fig. 680). 

Harmotome and phil- 
lipsite forai first hemi- / \ <-v-- 
tropes, and twins / vVi/ 
of ithep^ which are ar- 
lai^ed sometimes as 
crdsi^' sometimes 
as,; dotll^, Mosses (fig, , 

190); ' ia heamtemes of 
gyfmm the t^o Ealvea 
are - moited by , a , face. 
parallei to 'the ortho*, 
diagonal secMon, as in , 
fig. 161, where the two ' 
halves have united ' so 
regularly that the faces 
P form only one 
In a similar 



Pig- 1S9. 


r the two halves of the augite crystal represented in fig. 


130 axe in fig. 191 united so perfectly and symmetrically that the 
line of junction cannot be observed on the clinopinacoid. The two 
heraipyramids P{s) (like - P {1) in the gypsum ciystal) form at one 
end of the crystal a re-entering, at the other a salient angle. 



Pig. 190. 


Pig. 191. 


Hornblende (fig. 192) and wolfram exhibit a similar appearance. 
This results in the imparting a pseudo-hemimorphism to certain 
oblique prismatic twins, which is well seen in the twins of sphene 
(figs. 193 and 689), and in exalting the ehaxac- 
teristio appearance of true hemimorphs, as seen 
in the twin of aomite (fig. 194). In other cases 
the individuals partially penetrate each other in 
the direction of the orthodiagonal. This mode 
of union is not uncommon in g^sum, and is 
very frequent in orthoclase. Two crystals 




Kg. 192. Pig. 108. 

of the latter of the combination (ooPoo), osP, OP, 2Pco , as in 
fig. 181, are often pushed into eacKother, as shown in fig. 196. 

In the avarOiic system some twin formations are of great import- A no rthi c 
ance, e.g,, as a means of difrt^TimiiB'hin(T+'h« +iiini{T.;» a..S« +t,. 



Wio ux gxcai/ imjjxuii;- iuiuruu 

o; tj'the triclinio from the mono- twins. 

cliaic species of felspar. In onevaiiety 
the twin axis is the normal to the 
brachydiagonal chief section. But in 
the auorthic felspars this section is not 
perpendicular to the base, and conse- 
quently the two bases form on one side 
a re-entering, on the other a salient 
angle ; whereas in the oblique pilsmatic 
felspars (where the brachydiagonal chief 
section corresponds to the clinodiagonal) 
no tivin crystals can be produced in 
conformity to this law, and the two bases 
fall in one plane. 





Fig. 195. 


ilbite andoligoclase very often exhibit such twins as in fira. 196, 
197, where the very obtuse angles formed by the faces of OP, or P 

and P (as wall as. those of 'Pw , or x and af), are a very characteristic 
appearand, parking out this mineral at once as a tnclinio species. 
TlsuaUy the twin formation is repeated, three or more crystals being 
combined; when those in the centre are reduced to mere plates. 
When very numerous, the surfaces P and « are ooveiud with fine 
strite, often only perceptible with a microscope. A second law ob- 
served intridimc fdspars, particularly in -ubite and labradorite, 
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is tiat tlie tivin axis corresponds -ffitli that normal of the brachy- 
diagonal which is situated in the plane of the base. In pericliue, a 
yanety of nlbite, these twins appear as in fig. 198, where the two 
crystals are united by 
a face of the basal 
pinacoid P, whilst 
the faces of the two 
brachypinacoiJs {M 




Fig. 196. Fig. 197. Fig, 19a 

and if) form edges with very obtuse angles (173® 22'), re-entering 
on the one side and salient on the other. These edges, or the line 
of junction between M and if", are also parallel to the edges formed 
by these faces and the base, or those between if and P. In this 
case also the twins are occasionally several times repeated, when 
the faces appear covered by fine stria. 

Cause of the Forrmaiion of Twins and Emairapea , — It has been 
shown above that the relative position of the molecules of crystals 
is determined by a polarity in the molecules themselves. This 
polarity must exist along tliree lines which intersect in the centre 
,Twiu of the molecules ; and unlike poles must attract each other. It has 
growth, been supposed that compound crystals result from a reversion of 
the original polaritj' of the molecules of a crystal, after it has at- 
tained a certain size. Heat and electricity, resulting from move- 
ments in strata, might occasion such reversion during the forma- 
tion of a crystal, aud this would suffice for the explanation of 
hemitropes, though not directly of genieulated crystals, and still 
less of intersecting twins. Twins 
have accordingly been divided into 
‘ ‘ paragenetic'^ and ‘ ‘ metagenetic,” 
The first term is applied to the ordi- 
narily occurring twins, in which the 
com^und structure is supposed to 
have had Its beginning in a nucleal 
compound molecule, or to have been 
compound in its very origin. In 
metagenetic twins the crystal was at 
first simple, but afterwaida, through 
some change in the mateiialfnruished 
for its increase or possibly induced in 
itself, it received new layers, or an 
extension in a reversed paaitim. 




Buttle occurs in crystals like fig. 173, but with a bend at both 
extremities, instead of one only. Here the middle portion of the 
crystal is supposed to have attained a length of half an inch, and 
then it became ^uiculated simultaneous^ at both extremities; 
indeed, iu this mineral such geniculations are frequently repeated 
until the ends are bent into one another, and produce short hexa- 
gonal prisms with central depressions or even vacuities. *1116 re- 
peated twinning which produces striatton, as iu calcite aud the 


felspars, aud the peculiar rippled structure of amethyst, are ascribed 
to a similar operation, acting in an oscillatory mauuor. 

_ Certain intei-secting twins'" in tlie cubic system juay be e.vplained 
simply through excessive or undue accretion of molecules along cer- 
tain lines. At ijage 351 it was shown how the three-faced octahe- 
dron (fig. 39) was formed through au accretion of molecules upon the 
faces of the octahedron along axes 
joining the centres of its faces 
(those which connect the solid 
angles of the cube). It was also 
shown that when through this 
accretion tivo faces of the triakis- 
octahedron (fig. 199), adjacent 
along the edge of the octahedron, 
rose into one plane the rhombic 
dodecahedron resulted. If now 
accretion still goes on along the 
same axes, so that the trihedral 
pyramid rises above the level of 
the dodecahedral planes, fig. 200 
results. This is the twin of the 
three-faced tetrahedron (fig. 201). 



Fig. 204 




Fig. 205. Fig. 207. 




If the accretion is still along the same axes until the lateral edges of 
the adjacent pyramids fall into the same line, fig. 202 results; and 
this is the twin of the simple tetrahedron (fig. 203). Here accretion 
upon the faces of a complex holohedral form has produced a twin of 
a simple hemihedral form. 

Again, starting from the six-faced octahedron (fig. 204), there is 
promiced by the same process first fig. 205, the twin of the six- 
faced tetrahedron (fig. 206), and ultimately fig. 207, the twin of the 
three-faced tetrahedron (fig. 208). 

2, Departure from Eegularity on Account of Undue Accre- 
tion in ceHain Directiom. — Distortion of Crystals . — The Distor- 
laws of crystallization should produce crj'stal forms oftions, 
perfect symmetry ; these laws, however, are subject, not 
only to the influence of other laws, but also frequently to 
disturbing influences which are subject to no law. Abso- 
lute symmetry, therefore, is very uncommon, crystals being 
gener^y so distorted and di^iiised through interference 
during &eir formation that either familiarity on the one 
liandor skill on the other is necessary for their recognition. 

As the magnitude of the angles may vary somewhat, even 
this guide may sometimes perplex, Heuce it is necessary 
to he familiar with such departures from symmetry j and 
some of the more common are here noticed. 


In the cubic system a cube (fig, 26), lengthened or shortened Of cube, 
along one axis, becomes a right square piism (fig. 209), and if 
elongated iu the direction of two axes is changed to a rectangular 
prism (fig, 7). Cubes of pyrites, galena, fluca>-spar, &c., are 
generally thus distorted. It is ve^ unusual to find a cubic costal 
that is a true symmetrical cube. In some species the cube or oetar 
hedron (or other monometric form) is length^ad into a capillary 
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Of octa- 
hedron. 


Of do. 
deca- 
hedron. 


crystal or needle, as happens in red copper and pyrites. Crystals 
of acicular pyrites oecnr at the Hewton-Stewart lead-mine. 

An octahedron flattened parallel to two of its faces is reduced to 
a tabular crystal (fig. 210). If lengthened in the same direction, 
it takes the form 



summits. oil Fig, 212, 

The figure repre- , . , ; * , 

sents tiiis prism lying on its acute edge (spinel, fluor, mapetite). 

The dodecahedron when lengthened in the direction of the up- 
right axis becomes a square prism mth pyramidal summits (fig. 
213); and when shortened along the same axis it is reduced to a 
square octabedron \ritb t^lIl(^ated basal angles (fig- 214). Both 



these forms are modifications of the squaw prism; the first mode 
of ^tortim is common in garnet, rendering it liable to be con- 
mdered zircon ; the second is seen in aplome, when it might be taken 


Oftw- 




Fig. 216, 


Pig. At 


forstannite. When the first of ^ase forms is flattened, as in fig, 216 
it resembles a form of stilbite. 

When a dodecahedron again is lengthened along a diagonal 
between the obtuse solid angles, it becomes 
a aix-sided prism with trihednd summits, 
as in fig. 216; and when shortened in the 
same direction, it becomes a rhombohedron 
whi^ has its six acute angles truncated 
U7).. In, the first 
' eu^ii erysbd d green 
' nwarowite 
wtmH wrieiddai^tase ; 
in the 

gurnet trouM reBsml^; 
wdte.^ ■ 

The tnq^hed^ is ' 
ezcesd^ly ki 1^ to 
distortions wh»h fis-. 

{pently di^tdse it much, 
men elongated in the 

direction of the upright 218. JUg. SIS. 

axis it becomes a double eigbt-rided pyramid with four-sided 
^inuaits (fig. 218) ; a further elongation tdong the same axie would 



result in the obliteration of these summit faces, and in the produc- 
tion of a perfect double octagonal pyramid (fig. 219). The first 
of these distortions is exceedingly common in analcime and not 




uncommon in garnet; the latter rarely occurs in analcime. Lenrih- 
ened along an octahedral axis it becomes fig. 220 ; shortened along 
the same it becomes fig. 221. Both are seen in analcime. 
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edges, or with tlie longer or the shorter diagonal of its faces. In the 
first case, seen in garnet (fig. 226), there is a passage into the six- 
faced octahedron ; the second results from an oscillatory comhination 
of the dodecahedron with the regular octahedron, as in magnetite ; 
and the last with the cube, as in aplonie. 

Ehomhohetlrons of chahasite are often striated parallel to the 



Fig. 226. Mg. 227. 

terminal edges (fig. 227), indicating an oscillatory combination be- 
tween the primary faces and a secondary plane which bevels these 
edges. 

Striation of faces is more frequent in the rhombohedral system 
than in any of the others. Horisontal strife are of almost invariable 
occurrence in the prismatic 
faces of quartz, whatever be the 
form of the crystal. The oscil- 
lation hern has tahen place 
between the pyramidal and the 
prismatic fiiiecs (figs. 228, 229, 

230). Daring its growth there 
seems to hiive been a con- 
tinued effort to complete the 
crystal by the assumption of 
the terminal planes, — which 
effort was intermittently over- 
come by a preponderating one to continue tbe deposition of matter ! 
along its main axis. Quartz crystals, from these alternate efforts, ■ 
often taper to a point, without having any regular pyramidal face, j 

The lateral planes of prisms of tourmaline are very frequently j 
convex, owing to oscillation between several lateral faces. In all | 
such cases the interfaeial angles cannot be determined, as they are 
lost in the rounding. 

The striations on the lateral faces of foliated minerals are merely 
the edges of lamiiite. Examples : mica and gypsum. 

Cavern- 2. Gammons Crystals. —Crystals not nnfreqiiently occur with a 
ons faces, deep pyramidal depression occupying the place of each plane, as is 
often observed in common salt, galena (fig. 21), and sulphur. In 
the solution of crj'stals through atmospheric exposure, an approach 
to the same form is sometimes obtained, owing to the fact that the 
centres of the faces yield sooner than the edges and angles. Crystals 
of redi'uthite are often thus cavernous. Sometimes octahedrons 
occur with a tidangular cavity, in place of each face (fig. 22), The 
same is met with in other forms. 

Curved 3. Curved Surfaces.— Qwvsd surfaces sometimes result from the 
surfaces, oseillatoiy combination already noticed. Others result from a 
curvature in the laminae constituting the crystal. Crystals of 
diamond have convex faces, and are sometimes almost spheres. 
This mode of curvature, in which all the faces are equally convex, 
is less common than that in which a convex surface is opposite and 
parallel to a corresponding concave snrface. Ehombohedrons of 
spathic iron and pearl spar are usually thus curved, as is shown 
in fig. 231. The saddle-shaped crystals of the same mineral (fig. 



Fig. 228. Fig. 229. Fig. 230. 



Fig. 231. 



Fig. 232. 


232) are remarkahle instances of several reversed curvatures in the 
same face. A singular curvature is shown in fig. 233, of calcite. 
The conical crystals of brown zinc blende, and the lenticular and 
conical crystals of gypsum, are other examples. Crystals of 
quartz are sometimes curved and twisted. When this takes place 


in the left-handed and right-handed crystals, the twi.st is to the 
right or left according as tlie crystal is right- or left-handed. 

The surfaces of eiystals are frequently far from flat, on iiecount of 
fracture, with dislocation of the several fragments, occasioned hj 
motion in the enclosing rock, the material of whicli is forced, or it 
may be transfused, into the rents. The tourraalines and beryls (fig. Dislo- 
234) which occur in granitic dykes are very subject to this, the frag- cated 
ments being often bent as well as displaced. A more or less siinnl- crystals, 
taneous effort in the crystallization of two substances may produce 
a structure with the external form of one, the interior of which 
exhibits imbedded crystals of the other, more or less perfect in 
their development. In pegmatite or gi-aphie granite, rude eiystals 
of felspar contain skeleton forms of quartz, of which generally only 
one side of the prism and two of the pyramid occur, forming a rude 
lettering. Similar hollow quartz forms occur imbedded in garnet, 
radiating from its centre (fig. 2.S5), and roughening its surface from 
protrusion, without distorting its form, 'fotally imbedded micro- 
scopic eiystals, “mieroliths,” are, as in the latter cases, chemi- 



cally non-assimilable. These are frequently arranged in layers in 
the including crystal, as in augite and leueite. When there is 
a certain amount of chemical resemblance there may occur a 
definiteness in the arrangement; and if the enclosed substance 
crystallizes in a system differing from that of the mineral which 
includes it, the angles of the latter are more or less distorted. This 
is the case in “microeline,” where the intrusion of a plagioclastic 
felspar causes some departure from the reetangularity of orthoclase. 

Foreign amorphous matter caught up or attaching itself to the 
surfaces of a crystal, during the pwocess of its growth, causes lines of 
feeble cohesion, — as in the case of capped crystals of quartz. Here 
an occasional selectiveness in the sets of faces to which the foreign 
matter adheres seems to indicate that it has been to some extent 
under the influence of a polarity in its adhesion. Something of the 
same kind .seems to have influenced the arrangement of the quartz 
grains caught up during the formation of the crystal of garnet 
shown in fig. 236. The perfect modelling of rock crystals is, 
however, but little interfered with by the almost unmherless 
substances which they contain. 

A(jgr2gatim of Crystals. 

Crystalline aggregates wliicli pass into amorplious masses 
may, in their more marked or perfect form, be assigned to an 
imperfect twinning. 

Crystals are often grouped in linear aeries, as in native Regular 
copper and silver, and thus constitute long threads or re- Re- 
ticulations. In clustered crystals those adj oining each other 
are generally parallel in position, and are united by a 
plane parallel to one of the principal sections, or to planes of 
common occurrence. Senarmont mentions a union in galena, 
XYT.-47 
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parallel to the octahedral fac&s, as common j and he also 
describes an instance where the union was parallel to the 
plane 3|. 

The positions of crystals on the supporting rock seem at first 
to be \atbont any regularity. But by closer inspection we detect 
even here the same law of liannony that governs the formation of 
the simple and compound ciystal. The various positions assumed 
correspoud generally with the more common kinds of composition 
in twin crystals. I’his regularity is not always manifest on account 
of the unevenness of the surface on which they rest. In general, 
however, on glancing over a surface covered with crystals, a 
reflexion from one face will be accompanied with inflexions from 
the corresponding face in each of the other crystals, showing that 
the Ctystals are similarly positioned throughout. 

This tendency to parallelism in the positions of associated 
crystals is apparent even in crystalline aggregates. In granite, 
for example, which is composed of felspar, quartz, and mica, the 
felspar crystallizations have usually a common position ; that is, 
the corresponding extremities lie in the same direction, or nearly 
.so. On ttiis account granite is deavable in one direction more 
easily than in others, and this direction is that of the perfect 
cleavage plane of the felspar; the second less perfect cleavage of 
the felspar permits of fracture of the rock nearly at right angles to 
the first; but, as there is no such third cleavage in the felspar, the 
workman, in fashioning the blocks of mnite for paving stones, is 
oon^lled to chip or dress them off in the third direction. 

Parallel- The dominant action of polarity may, moreover, give a parallel 
ism in position to the main axes of different minerals belonging to the 
crystal same system, when crystallizing in association, and even to those 
growth, which belong to different systems. 

Fig. 237 is an illnstration of the first 
of such cases, whei-e a crystal of rircoii 
is implanted into r. crystal of xenotinie, 
and has its main axis identically in 
the same line. As illostrations of the 
latter — a parallel position of the axes 
of crystals of different ^sterns— there 
are records of such association in 
crystals of cyanite and stanrolite, of 
muscovite and haughtonite, of albite 
and orthoclase. The same has been 
observed between crystals of rutile 
and apecnlar iron, — the crystals of 
rutile m this case having the vertical p. 

axis in the direction of a lateral axis 

of the speoular iron. Haidinger has observed p 3 m)xeae and horn- 
blende crystals associated in parallel positions. 

A prism of calcite terminating in the planes g (fig. 103) has boen 
obser^, in which each plane was covered with small crystals of 

S oartz all lying srametrically, with their pyramids pointing towards 
le summit of the calcite crystaL When one mineral is changed 
into another, a polarity of accretion is still often seen to have domi- 
nated in the arrangement. In a crystal of calcite which had been 
changed into a number of minute crystals of aragonite, the main 
axes of the latter all lay in the direction of tlio main axis of the 
original ciystal of calcite, 

riT^rnlar Irregvlwr Aggngal^n of Crystxds . — Besides the regular 
aggre- unions now dwribed, crystals are often aggregated in 
pBCoiiar mys, to wMeh no fixed laws can be assigned. 

Thus some' crystals, appareatly simple, are composed of concen- 
tric crusts or shells, which may he removed one after the other, 
always leaving a smaller crystal like a kernel, with smooth distinct 
facaa. Some specimens of quartz from Beeralston in Devonshire 
consist apparently of hollow hexagonal pyramids placed one witlrin 
another. Other minerals, as fluor-spar, apatite, idocrase, heavy 
spar, and calc-spar, disclose o similar structnie by bonds of dif- 
foent coloura. A growth rendered intermittent throimh the 
deposition of a thin layer of foreign matter is thus developed. 

Hany largo crystals, again, appear like an aggregate of numerous 
ai^l crystals, pwtly of the same partly of diSferent forms. Thus ’ 
m^edpons of fluor-spar from Schlngspnwald are made up of 
dwi violet-blue oubes, whoso projecting angles give a dru^ I 
charai ter to, the fac« of tho larger form. Sudi polysynthetie 
etyrtslsit se-tl^ may be oaUed, are y^iy common in calc-spar. | 

have often! 

been, prodneed ;c<Mjdit5 preventing the free de- 

vclopment <A their, loms ; and, according to the direction 
ci the axis in vdnehj, th^ ;;(hjiialbfHne|tit been checked, 
they , may be divided a ^ "haheHar” 

arrangements. ^ 

The ealuimar stmohure is mi(d4 irp of a more or W fibrous 
amn^ont; and this may be suppos^ to liave accrue^ from tho 
mhitiJpnwus growth of a multitude of enrsfads feom asinarle or 



from closely adjacent centres of support, so that, while tho ciystals 
were free to elongate themselves iu the direction of their main axis, 
their increase was restrained laterally, by their impact upon one 
another. When the surfaces of support are level, or consist of 
the opposing sides of a vein, the columns or fibres, frequently 
exceedingly delicate, are parallel, and not unfrequently they then 
have a silky lustre. In the latter of the above circumstances the 
fibres are disposed transversely to tbe vein. Examples : gypsum, 
clirysotile, satin-spar. When the surface of support is rough, or has 
angular projections, the fibres radiate fi'om certain of these in all 
directions, producing, in a thin vein, a starlike form, whence the 
arrangement is called “stellular." Example : wavellite. When this 
takes place in an open cavity, producing brush-like forms, they are 
termed “radiant." Examples : antimomto, needlestone. When the 
points of divergent growth are so positioned that the radiating 
groups iiiterlaee with one another, the structure is said to be 
“reticulateil,” from its resemblance to a net. Example : tremolite. 
When individual members of sach fibrous structure project above 
the general surface with acuminated extremities, they ore said to be 
“acicular"; when the protruding columns are of uniform thickness 
they are termed '* bacillary,’’ or rod-like. Such terms as straight, 
curved, twisted-columnar, diverging, or confused-fibrous explain 
themselves. Such fibrous arrangements as the above may occur 
imbedded centrally in a rock mass, which had been tlie magma 
ont of which they were formed; or they may line the inner surface 
of cavities, filled originally either with water or aqueous vapour. 
These modes of occurrence have been distinmiished by Mohs as 
crystal groups and druses. The former includes all unions of im- 
bedded crystals round a central nucleus; tbe latter those of crystals 
of simultaneous or regularly successive giwvth on a common 
support. In tbe first case, there may be spheroidal, ellipsoidal, cocks- 
comb, or other forms, frequently seen in raarcasite, pyrite, and 
gypsum. In the second, spheroidal forms are less rare, but are 
seen in the ease of several of the fibrous zeolites. In such eases 
surfaces more or less ronwh are coated, and diminished in angularity, 
through the hemispherical forms produced by the radiation of a 
multitude of fibres. Certain imitative outlines thus result from the 
successive deposition of layers of these crystals. These forms or 
uniting masses are termed “globular” when nearly spherical, “botry- 
oidal” when like bunches of grapes, “renifom or kidney-shaped 
when the spheres are larger, more confluent, and less distinct, and 
“mammillated” when the masses axe nearerto hemispheres. Mesolite 
occurs in globular forms; jprehnite in Imtryoidal; heematite and 
chalcedony in reniform; and siderite and calamine in mammillated. 
In all the above cases the transverse fracture of such structures dis- 
closes the fibrous arrangement of the parts ; but, if the growth has 
been intermittent, lines of deposit, concentric wi& the central 
nucleus of each sphere, arc evidenced by layers of distinct colours. 
Fracture or separation frequently takes place, also, along such lines. 
In such dnwy cavities— termed “geodes " when they are circular — 
after a certain number of such lines of deposit, grouped arrange- 
ments which have somewhat more of free crystalline development 
may assume other imitative forms in which there is a certain 
dependence on tho crystallographic character of the mineral con- 
cerned. There are thus produced coralloidal or coral-like groups, 
fniticose or cauliflower-like CTOups, capillary or hair-like, and fili- 
form or thread-like or wire-like forms. Often these groups expand 
in several directions, and produce arborescent, dendritic, plumose, 
mossy, dentiform, or other forms. Such are common among the 
native metals; as gold, silver, and copper. Mesolite is very 
frequently plumose. A “drusy crust" is the term applied to 'a 
thin rough layer of crystals, which invests either a large crystal 
or the surface of some other body lodged in the interior of 
cavities. 

In the lamellar structure a development along the main axis 
would apiiear to have been checked, and the cijstallographic force 
to have expended itself laterally; though this is not the invariable 
habit of a species under all circumstances, as exemplified bybaxyte. 
This structure consists of flat crj^tals, plates, or leaves. It is 
termed “tabular’* when the plates are of uniform thickness, 
“lenticular” when theyaro thinner on the edges, “ wedge-shaped ’’ 
w]\en sharp on one edge, “scaly" when the plates are thin and 
small, “ foliaceous" when larger and easily separable; “micaceous” 
is also used to describe this kind of structure. It may also be curved 
lamellar and straight lamellar. . WoUastonit”, when flat lamellar, 
is called tabular spar ; gypsum is frequently lenticular, talc scaly. 
Lamellar minerals when radiating nxim a centre often form fan- 
filiMfid, wheel-like, almond-shaped, comb-like, and other groups. 

In the gramlar structure, the force of crystallizatiou has been 
exerting itself along all the axes ; but, from the multiplicity of 
ciyskUizing centr^ there has been such mutual interference that 
no single mdividnals have been able to assume perfect or even 
characterise forma. The parades in a granular straotuxe differ 
much iu size., 'When eoaise, the mineral is described as coarsely 

f anukr ; when fine, finely, granular ; if not distinguishable by 
e naked eye, ihe sfruotara is termed impalpable. Examples of 
the first mav be o'bserved in araniilftr r(fl.ThoTiBtA nf tiniA. nf thfl 
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second in some varieties of specular iron, of the last iu chalcedony, 
opal, and other species. 

The above terms are indefinite, but of necessity, as there is 
every degree of fineness of structure in the mineral species, from 
perfectly impalpable, through nil iiossible shades, to the coarsest 
granular. The term phanero-crystnlliue has been used for varieties 
in which the grains are distinct, and ciypto-crystalline for those 
in which they are not tliscemible without the aid of a lens. 
Granulai* minerals, when easily crumbled iu the fingei-s, are said to 
be friable. 

The minute or ciypto-crystalliiic niiiicrals form nggreg-ates some- 
what similar to the above. 'When globular or oolitic, the minute 
erystal.s often appear to radiate from a centre, or form concentric 
crusts. These are often globular or nodular; as in dolomite. Some- 
what similar are the stalactites and stalagmites, in which the 
mineral (especially rock-salt, calc-spar, malachite, hsematite, 
limonite) has been deposited from a Iluid dropping slowly from 
some overhanging botly, or some rent in the roof of a cave. In • 
this case there is generally found a long pendent cylinder or cone, 
the principal axis of which, generally hollow, is vertical, whilst 
the marginal parts are ai*ranged at right angles to it, except where 
they curve round the termination of the tube, when they become 
hemispherical. 

By far the largest masses of the mineral kingdom have, however, 
been produced under conditions in which a free development of tlieir 
forms was excluded, and are termed amoiphous. This has been the 
case with the greater portion of the minerals composing rocks or 
filling veins and dykes. The structure of these masses on the large 
scale belongs to geology, but some varieties of the texturra, visible 
in hand specimens, may he noticed. The individual grains or 
masses have seldom any regular form, hut appear round, long, or 
fiat, according to circumstances, and as each nos been more or less 
checked in the process of formation. Even then, however, a certain 
regularity in the position of the parts is often observable, as in 
graphic granite, where the axes of the skeleton crystals of quartz 
are paralleL The rock is termed massive when the grains which 
form it are small, or gramilar when they are longer and more dis- 
tinct. Sometimes the rock becomes slaty, dividing into thin 
plates ; or concretionary, forming roundish 'masses ; at other times 
the interjiosition of some foreign substance (gas or vapour) has 
rendered it porous, cellular, or vesicular, giving rise to dimsy 
cavities. These cavities are often empty, but have occasionally 
been more or less filled by products of change in the rock. It is 
named amygdaloidal when the cavities so filled have the form of 
an almond. 

Changes of Crystalline Structure. 
“Paeudomorplis” are minerals ■which appear under a 
form of crystallization which does not belong to the 
species. They may be recognized either by their having 
no cleavage, which is most usual, or by their cleavage 
being altogether different in direction from that of -tfie 
min^ imitated. Generally they have rounded angles, 
rou^ and dull surfaces, and when broken show a granular 
stmeture. The faces of the crystal, moreover, are often 
covered •with minute crystals of a form different from that 
of the mineral imitated, but which is that belonging to the 
substance now present. Occasionally the resemblance to 
real crystals is so perfect, from the perfect polish of the 
faces, that they are distinguished with difficulty. They 
may be frequently found still undergoing change. 

Paeudomorphs have been classed under four heads 

1. Pseudorm'plis iy Alteration.— Eomvsi by a gradual change of 
composition in a species. Of tliese Ihere are two varieties: they 
may be psendomorphous by loss of an ingredient, or by addition of 
an ingreoient ; change of angite to steatite is an example of the 
first, and of galena into anglesite is one of the second. 

2. Pseudamrphs hj formed by the replace- 

ment of a mineral which has been removed, or is gradually under- 
going removal; e,y., mlena takes the form of pyroraorpliite. 

8. Psettdomrphs by I}ierudation.—ThoB6 lonned through the 
incrustation of a crystal, which may he subsequently dissolved away. 
Often the cavity is afterwards filled by infiltration ; c.g. , change of 
finer to quartz. 

4. Psmdwmtyihs by Paramorphism.— Those formed when a 
mineral passes from one dimoi'phous state to another ; c.g.t change 
of aragonite to ealeite. 

These different kinds of change arc not always distinguishable. 
In some cases a change may take place through alteration of the 
surface, and then, tins proce® ceasing, the interior may ho dis- 
solved out, leaving a pseudomorph like one of incrustation ; or a 
I^udomorph that appears to he a result of mere chemical altera- 
tion may be wholly due to substitution simply. 
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Again, changes of scajKilite to a felspar, and of augile to nralite 
(hoinblende), have been considered by Scheerer examples of 
pararaorphisra, — seapolite being considered dimorphous witli some 
felspars, and angite with hornblende. But, while such pnraraorphic 
changes undoubtedly take place with aragonite, their occurrence in 
these silicates — which are common associates in the same rock, and 
must have been formed under like circumstances— is liardly prob- 
able. 

"Where mineral bodies have taken the form of organisms, it is 
more a case of molecular replacement than of true pseudomOrpliism. 

Pseudomorphism should be understood, however, to consist, not 
simply in alteration of ciystals, but in many instances of changes 
in beds of rock. Thus all serpentine, whether in mountain masses 
or in simple crystals, has been fomed through a process of jweudo- 
moiqdiism — or, in more general language, of metamorphism — of 
olivine and angite. The same is true of other magnesian rocks, as 
steatitic, talcose, and chlorite slates. The crystalline rocks often 
offer examples of a change similar innature. Tlie graphite of tliese 
rocks is probably hut a metamorph of some vegetable organism. 

Thus the subject of metamorphism, as it bears on all crystalline 
rocks, and that of pseudomorphism, are but branches of one system 
of phenomena ; the chemistry of both is the same, and a knowledge 
of such changes ia indiapensahle to a study of the older rock strata 
of the earth. 

The common change of pyrites, forming the main ingredient of 
the upper part of metallic lodes, to earthy red or hrewn iron ore, 
thus producing the “gossan" of miners, is one of many examples 
of these processes now m nrogress. Often the gossan contains dis- 
seminated silver or gold, derived from the decomposed ores. This 
is a case of pseudomorphism, as truly as when a simple crystal of 
pyrites becomes limonite ; the mode of change and its laws are 
the same. Again, phosphates, 
vanadiates, and arseuiates 
of lead, &c., as well as car- 
bonate and sulphates, are 
among the surface species, 
or those that occupy the 
upper part of metallic lodes ; 
they are the results of altera- 
tion within those deptlis to 
which atmospheric agencies 
penetrate. 

Pseudomorphs are always 
records of past existences, in 
some cases they may he the 
only evidence we possess of 
such prior existence. Pigs. 

288, 239 are psendomor^s 
of quartz or hornstone after 
datnolite ; the measured 
angles of these crystals show 
that the imitated crystal was 
datholite; hnt that mineral 
does not now occur in crystals 
of either of these forms. 

The process of petrification 
of organic bodies is in reality 
a species of pseudomorphie 
formation, and has bean pro- 
duced in all the above modes. 

External and internal casts of organic bodies are not uncom- 
mon. In other cases the original substance has been replaced 
by some mineral which has preserved, not merely the external 
fonn, blit even the minutest detail of internal stmeture, —so that 
the different kinds of wood have been distinguished in their silici- 
fied trunks. The most common petrifying substances are silica 
and carbonate of lime. In enenuites, ecMnites, belemnitee, and 
other fossils, the ciystals of calc-spar often occur in very regular 
positions. In some varieties of petrified wood both the ligneous 
structure and the cleavage of the cale-spar are observable. 

Different from the above are mineralized bodies, in which the 
original structure is still retained, but their chemical nature 
partially changed. In these a complete series may be often traced, 

03 from wood or peat, through the varieties of brown coal, 
common coal, anthracite, and graphite. 

■ Causes of Change. — The oiiises of change are the Origin c 
simplest and most univm^al operations ahont 'ns : — (1) the pseudo- 
process of gradual alteration -to which some substances are 
liable on account of the presence of oxygen and car^nic 
acid in the atmosphere, and the reaction of substances thus 
fonned on adjacent ingredients, aided or promoted by 
electrical currents or by heat; (2) tie solvent power of 
ordinary waters, cold or hot, or of steam ; (3) reactions, 
in accordance ■with chemical principles, of the ingredients 
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dissolved in these waters, or in mineral or sea waters, heated 
or at the ordinary temperature ; (4) the action of gases ex- 
haling from the earth ; (5) changes referable to volcanic 
action. 

Ordinary waters hold in solution, as is well known, more or less 
of mineral matter. ^ITren water containing carbonic acid is paraed 
through a large number of ordinarily oeeuiiing minerals, it gives 
evidence of the presence of an alkali, or lime, or magnesia; and 
some of these minerals give the tests even with the first drops. 
Pure water gives with many of them a amilar result,^ but naore 
slowly, Limestone in forty-eight hours yields soluble ingredients 
to the extent of 0*4 to 1 per cent, of the whole mass. The lime, 
magnesia, and alkalies appear in the condition of car’bonates ; and 
the iron passes from the state of carbonate to that of peroxide 
ilnring evaporation. The silicates of magnesia, lime, and man- 

f inesB are especially ready in yielding to this action. Silica, 
owever, is more soluble in ordinary than in carbonated water. 
These facts illustrate two important points (1) that ordinary 
waters lying upon and filtering through the earth’s crust are 
constantly active in dissolving and decomposing minerals and 
rocks, and that even species reputed indestructible are thus acted 
upon ; and (2) that the waters are thus furnishing themselves with 
agents capable of effecting other chemical changes. These waters 
penetrate all rocks, as well ns percolate through soUs. Hence the 
action is a universal one, everj'where going on ; and the results are 
universal. Bones, shells, corals, and animal remains generally 
are also sources of carbonate of lime, pbospbates, and fluorides ; 
and plants may contiibute also potash and soda, and sometimes 
silica. 

Carbonic acid is a constant ingredient of the atmosphere, and is 
dissolved by tlie rains as they descend; hence thrs active de- 
composing agent is present in all ordinan’ waters; but it is also 
a result of different mineral changes. Sulphate of iron along 
with vegetable matters gives oxygen to the carbon of the vegetable 
ma,tter, and thus produces carbonic acid and pyrites or sulphuret 
of iron ; and the largo q^uantities. of pjnites in coal-beds show on 
bow grand a scale th^ process has taken place. Sulphate of zinc 
in a similar manner prcduces carbonic acid and blende or sulphuret 
of zinc. Biachof ol^rves that the carbonic acid which has thus 
been eliminated must have been sufficient in quantity to make an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid equal in height to our present atmo- 
sphere. Again, decomposition of sulphurets produces sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; this by the oxidating action of the atmosphere forms 
smphuric add, and the sulphuric acid acting on limestone produces 
gj^m, and liberates carlKXiic acid. Salphurous acid is ' also 
generate in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and rapidly becomes 
sulphuric acid, with the same result Moreover, silica inVaters, if 
aided by heat, will decompose Uraestone and liberate carbonic acid, 
Hmice It is that tliisgiisis exceedingly common in exhalations from 
mineral springs ; indeed it occurs moire or less in all waters. 

The dissolving and decomposing action of carbonated waters is 
tberefore gener^ The sea mso partakes of this character, and, in 
virtue of the numerous salts which it holds dissolved, is a powerful 
agrait in canyiiig on the changes to which the process leads. Such 
coauges and tlie various psendomorphs to which they give rise have 
to he regarded as types and evidences of vast metamoipMc transfor- 
matious, — processes either of decay or of refoimation which have 
modified widespread rock-masses,' and whmh are at the present 
time altering the structure of the crust of the earth. It is through 
a Study' of psendomorphs, and of the processes which have gone to 
form them, that mineralogy is to become the germ from which 
alone the petrolu^cal department of geology can hare its true 
development, and become a living instead or a merely speculative 
science. 

Physical Properties of JIinerals. 

Characters Depending on Light 
;T3iere are few more interesting departments of science 
tW ^ relations of mineral bodies to light, and the modi- 
tfhich it undergoes either when passing through 
thieaii re&ected from their surfaca In this place, 

hoyer^, we these phenomena so far as they 

- plant oarii dialSihrtihr* suthe internal constitution of min^ 
or fomiah chabicteta for distinguisl^ one sjjecies from 
another. ; ■ . 

lustre of -Hbugh tlm varieties of htsfre admit of noprecise 

mlmsrals. or: mathematical determinatiem, fhey ^ of consaderable 
yto in mineralogy,- One imjwrt^ distinction 
founded on them is that betwemi'nimerak of metaJlio and 
iitt(^-metaIKc aspect or eharactmr. Transparency and opacity 
coincide with this divisinn. — the TUntalltc Tni-nAmls 
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being almost constantly opaque, the non-metallic more or 
less transparent. Minerals which are perfectly opaque, 
and show the peculiar brilliancy and opacity of surface of 
polished metals, are named metallic ] those which possess 
these properties in an inferior degree are semi-metaUic; 
and those without these properties are non-metallic. 

Lustre has reference to either the intensity or the quality of the 
reflected light, considered as distinct from colour. Several degrees 
in intensity have been nametl (1) splendent, when a mineral 
reflects light so perfectly ns to he visible at a great distance, and 
lively and well-defined images are foimed in its faces, as mlena, 
specular iron, or cassitcrite ; (2) shining, when the reflected light 
is weak, and only forms indistinct and cloudy imams, as heavy 
spar or caleite ; (3) glistening, when the reflected light is so feeble 
os not to be observable at a greater distance than arm’s leu^, and 
no longer forms an image, as talc ; (4) glimmering, when the 
mineral held near the eye in full clear daylight presents only a 
number of small sbining points, as red hjematite and gramuar 
limestone. When, as in chalk or kaolin, the lustre is so feeble as to 
be iudiscemiblc, the mineral is said to be dull. 

In reprd to the kind or quality of the lustre, the following 
varieties are distinguished (1) the metallic, seen in much per- 
fection in native metals and their compounds with sulphur, and 
imperfectly in glance coal ; (2) adamantine, found in beautiful per- 
fection in the diamond, and in some varieties of blende and 
cemssite ; a modification is metallic adamantine, as seen in wolfram 
and black cerussite ; (3) virieons or glassy, seen in rock crystal, or 
common glass, or, inclining to adamantine, in flint glass ; sub- 
vitreous is seen in broken caleite ; (4) resinous, when the body 
appears os if smeared with oil, as in pitchstone, blende, and 
^met ; (5) waxy, like beeswax, as seen in wax-opal and ozocerite ; 

(6) pearly, like'motber-of-pearl, seen in gymlite, talc, henlandite ; 

(7) silky, the glimmering lustre seen on fine fibrous aggi-egates like 
amianthus, tremolite, chrysotile, krokidolite. 

These degrees and kinds of lustre are generally exhibited differ- 
ently by unlike faces of the same crystal, hut always similarly by 
like faces. The lateral faces of a right square prism may thus 
differ in lustra from that of a terminal face. Thus the lustre of the 
lateral faces of apophyllite is vitreous, while that of the terminal, 
at right angles thereto, is pearly ; chrysotile is silky when split 
along the fibres, dnll when at right angles to them. 

The surface of a cleavage plane, in foliated minerals, generally 
diffi^TS in lustre from the sides ; and here again in some cases Iffie 
latter ore vitreous, while the former is pearly, as in henlandite. 

As shown by Haidinger, only the vitreous, adamantine, and 
metallic lustres belong to faces perfectly smooth and pure. In tihe 
first, the index of refraction of the mineral is 1*3 to 1*8 ; in the 
second, 1'9 to 2*5 ; in the thu*d, above 2*6. The pearly lustre is a 
result of reflexion from numberless lamellre, or cleavage planes, 
within a translucent mineral ; and in hydrated minerals, as in the 
zeolites, it is the result of incijiient change, — namely, a loss of water 
which ensues upon exposure to the atmosphere. 

Colour. — This is a property -which is of very inferior Colour, 
value. Minerals are so seldom, if ever, absolutely pure 
that very minute quantities of an intensely coloured 
impurity may impart colour to a substance inherently 
colourless, or overpower a feebler colour which may be 
its own. 

Some few minerals have colour so strong, or have a constitution 
so little suscqjtiblo of intermixture, that they retain almost unim- 
pired the colour special to them. Such a substance is pjTite ; its 
brass-yellow colour may be heightened to goM-yellow by intermhrture 
with copper sulphide, or it may he slightiy bleached by aaaenic ; but 
the nature of its composition does not admit of the intrusion of ordi- 
nary colouring ingi-ements. The yellow of native gold, again, may be 
plw by impovenshment with the white of silver, down to the dull 
tint of electrum ; but no foreign colouring matter can intrude itself 
into a metallic' mass. Such substances as these,— native metals, 
sulphides, and oxides,— have colours essential to them, dependent 
on their constitution, and to a great extent characteristic of the 
species. 

A second class of minerals are colourless of themselves, and thus 
very subject to the influence of minute qnantitiM of foreign tinc- 
torml impuriiy. These are absolutely transparent and devoid of 
colour when in crystals, but white and opaque when reduced to 
powder ; as ice and snow, caleite and eh^, rook-erystsd and 
sand. But such substances are generally coloured ; “ muddied " it 
would be called in the first case, though it is equally so with the 
others. Such false colour may be imprted in several -ways. It 
may be (1) from their holdup dissolved some colouring matter ; (2) 
from mechamcal mixture of colouring substances rtich as metallic 

iwidpR ni- •milintn /»Tmh»la oTn 1 mif>Ai-nlia”\ nf onn+Tioi. 11117101101 . nr 
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(3) from chemical replacement,— the substitution of a smaller or 
larger ouantity of a coloured isomorphous ingredient. 

As illustration of the firat, silica, colourless in rock-crystal, has 
been found of almost emy tint, due frequently to volatile hydracar- 
bons which are dissipated by heat Fluorite also, found of almost 
every shade of every colour, may possibly bo to a certain extent 
refeiTcd here. 

Quartz, felspar, and calcite are often coloured accidentally hy 
imbedded layera of foreign “inclusions,” or by “ spangling endo- 
morphs.” These are mechanically mixed, so fai- as regarils tlieir 
presence in a structure of different and non-assimilable chemical 
composition, but crj’stollographicaUy arranged. They either mark 
the lines of inteirupted or inteimitteut growth; or, in the case of 
endomoriihs, the axial positions of the minute intruding foreign 
crystals ho in one plane, or in the same sets of planes. 

As an instance of colour’s introduced through definite chemical 
replacement, calcite may be cited. Carbonate of lime is colonidess ; 
if a portion of this be replaced by carbonate of magnesia there is a 
certain amount of pearly opacity ; if by carbonate of manganese, 
of a pink tinge ; if by carbonate of iron, of yellow, which may be 
increased through oxygen absorption and “ weathering ” to an ochre 
tint, and ultimately *to a dark brown. 

Sulphuret of zinc, chemically white, and niineralo^cally trans- i 
Iiarent, may, through metallic substitution, be found of almost aU i 
tints of yellow, orange, brorvn, and black. Again, hornblende, 
au^te, and garnet, — silicates, wliich in their purest states of tremo- , 
lite, malaeoute, and water garnet are coloui’less,— acq^uire green, j 
brown, red, and black tints from the assimilation of other metallic 
silicates. | 

Hence it would appear that a very advanced practical know- > 
ledge of the subject is necessai'y to enable us to avail ourselves 
of the information which is to be derived from this external 
feature. . 

The accidentally coloured minerals sometimes present two or 
more colours or tiuts, even in a single crystal,— very remarkable ; 
examples occurring in fluor-spar, apatite, sapphire, amethyst, tour- ; 
maline, and cyanite. This is still more common in compound 
minerals, on wiiich the colours arc variously aivanged in points, 
streaks, clouds, veins, stripes, bands, or in brocciated and ruin-like 
forms. Some minerals again change their colour from exposure to 
light, the air, or damp. Then either the surface alone is affected 
or “tarnished,” and appears covered as with a thin film, producing 
in some minerals, as silver and arsenic, only one colour; iti 
othei-s, as chaloopj'rite, haematite, bismuth, stibine, and anthracite, 
various or iriaracent hues, when they are said to have a 
pavonine lustre. Or occasionally the change pervades the whole 
mineral, the colour either becoming paler, or disappearing, as in 
chrysopra^ and rose-quartz, or becoming darker, as in brown 
spar, siderite, and rhodonite. In a few minerals a complete change 
of colour takes place, as in heterosite, and in the chlorophasite of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, which, on exposure for a few hours, 
passes from a transparent yellow-green to black. These mutations 
are generally connected with some chemical or phjs^ change. 
The tarnished colours sometimes only app^ on certmn faces of a , 
crysial belonging to a peculiar form. Thus a ciystd of copper I 
pyrites (like fig. 89) has one face F free from tarnish ; the faces d ■ 
and c, close to F, dark blue ; the remainder of c, first violet, and 
then, close to P, gold-yellow. j 

Some crystalline minerals exhibit in certain directions a very . 
lively play or change of colours from reflected light. It is well seen 
in many various hues on the cleavage-planes of labradorite, and 
seems produced by a multitude of very thin quadrangular piores, 
interposed in the mineral, like minute paralld laminse. On the 
cleav^e-planes of hypersthene it ap]^ars copper-red, and is 
occasioned by similar pores, or by numerous small brown or black 
laminse of some foreim substance interposed in a parallel position 
between the planes of the hypersthene. Tlie chatoyant or changing 
colours of the sun-stone arise from scales of luematite similarly inter- 
posed, and that of avanturine from scales of mica, play of 
colonr in the noble opal seems to he produced very nearly in the same 
manner as that in the labradorite. A similar opalescence is seen 
in certain minerals when cut in particular forms. In the sapphire, 
cait hemi^herically over the cmef axi^ it appears Ito a star with 
six rays ; m garnet it shows four rays ; in eertam varieties of chryao- 
beryl and of adularia it has a bluish tint; and it is also very remark- 
able in the cat*s-eye variety of quartz. Iridescence often arises from 
very fine fissures, producing semicircular arches of prismatic tints, 
which, like the colours of plates in general, are referred to the 
interference of l^ht. 

Streak. Strsak . — This name is applied to the appearance and 

the colour of the line or furrow produced in minerals by 
drawing the edge of a hard-tempered knife or file along 
their surface, or to the stein obtained by rubbing a soft 
mineral on such a substance as paper or porcelain. Taken 
along with the hardness, which may to a certain extent be 
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j determined by the same operation, it is one of the most 
j valuable tests which we possess. 

I The furrow may be Insti’ous or it may be dull, rowder or 
splinters may lie along its com’se, or a stiU adherent ridge may have 
[ been merely rolled over. The furrow and tlie powder may each be 
, possessed of colour, though such may not be distingmsbabler in the 
I mineral, or may have a colour quite differont from that of the 
; mineral. Three illustrations of the usefulness of this test may 
I suffice. Argentiferous gold, ehaleopyrite, and pyrite, diflering 
: immensely in value, may readily be mistiiken for each other. 

I The knitb, when drawn along the 'surface of tlic fiist, sticks in it, 

I ruts up an adhering ridge, and leaves a sinning streak of the same 
colom'os the specimen. MTien drawn along the second it ruts up 
I a trench covered with a dusty powder, which when rubbed on paper 
or in the hand is greenish yellow. \STien drawn along the third 
it has no effect, as pyrite is harder than tlio knife, Psilonielanc, 
hmmatite, and limonite all occur in black, glossy, stalactitic foms, 

■ and have all been termed “black hffimatite.” 'There is here also 
great JitFerenee in the value. The knife makes little impression on 
psilomekno, but leaves a blue lustrous line ; it makes a blood-red 
line in hsmatitc, and a rich ochre-yellow in limonite. Graphite 
and molybdenite both crystallize in hexagonal plates, both occur in 
the same rocks, both Lave a giey-black colour and a brilliant 
metallic Instee, both stain the bands or paper ; the streak of the 
first- best seen on paper— is black, tending to blue ; that of the last 
is greenish. Eough porcelain is the best material for determining 
the streak of soft minerals. 

BiapliandUj. — Minerals, and even different specimens of Trans- 
the same specie.?, vary much in this quality, gome^ihsioii 
transmit so much light that small objects can he clearly ^^***^’ 
seen, or letters read, when placed behind them ; such are 
named tran-sparent. They are semitransparent when the 
object is seen only dimly, as through a cloud, and translu- 
cent when the light that passes through is so broken that 
the form of the object can be no longer discerned ; some 
minerals are only thus translucent on the thinnest edges. 

Others traimmit no light, and. are named opaque. 

Refi'aetion. — It has aheady been mentioned that most Double 
crystals— all, in fact, except those of the cubical system— 
exhibit the phenomena of double refraction. For 
general explanation of these phenomena the reader is 
referred to Light, vol. xv. p, 609 sg. 

The direction in which thei-e is no double refraction is named Dptio 
the optic axis of the crystal, — sometimes, less happily, the axis of axis, 
double refraction. How in certain minerals it is found that tlierc 
is only one direction witii this proper^, whereas in others there 
are two sneh directions ; and they have in consequence been divided 
into uniaxal and binaxaL To the former belong all ciyntals of 
the tetragonal and hexagonal sjsteiqs, to the latter all those of the 
oflier thi'ee systems. In the former the optic axis coincides with 
or is parallel to the crystallographic chief axis. In some uniaxal 
ci’ystals the index of refraction for the extraordinary ray is greater 
than for the ordinary ray ; and in others it is smaller. According 
as it is greater or less they are said to have positive (attractive) or 
neMtive (repulsive) double refraction. 

Quartz b an example of the former, the index of refraction, accord- 
ing to Mains, being for 0=1 ’5484, for E=1’5582; calc-sjiar of the 
latter, the index of 0 being — 1’6643, that of E 1‘4833, The 
index of E is in both cases t^en at its maximum. 

It should be observed that the optic axes are not single lines, but 
(lirections parallel to a line, passing through every part of the 
crystal. It is also important to remark that this property divides 
crystals into three pi’ecise groups : — the cubic, with single refrac- 
tion ; the tetragonm and hexagonal, with double refraction, and 
nnia^; those of the other three systems, also double, hut binaxal. 

These properties are therefore of the greatest use in determining 
tlie system to which a mineral belongs. 

jPolarimtion . — ^Intimately connected with, this property Polariza- 
is that of the polaimtion of light, which affords an easier don. 
means of determining mineralogical characteristics than 
the direct study of double refraction. For the elements 
of this subject see Light, voL xv. p. 611 s?. 

While a consideration of the optic axes enabled us 
j merely to arrange the systems of crystallization in three 
groups, the phenomena of polarization not only bear out 
a furUieT subdivision of the whole into the above six 
systems, but disclose, in many cases, phenomena markedly 
special to individual species.; The optical consideration 
of these phenomena enables us to fix three directions at 
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rigiit angles to one auotlier— called tlie axes of optical j 
elasticity— such that the efleet of the crystal on the I 
luiiiiiious vibrations of the elastic ether is a maximum in I 
one of the.se directions, a minimum in a .second, and a | 
rmixiiuum-ininimiim in the third. The length of these ' 
axes is chosen in terms of this action. In certain cases 
the direction of the axes of optical eksticity is different 
for light of ditierent colours. 

Tiio’positioii of these axes in relation to the erystallograpliicaxes, 
ami the ratios of their lengths, enable us to class all crystals as 
follows 

1. Crystals of the cuhic .system. Here the three axes of 
elasticity are all equal. The refraction is simple. 

2. Crystals of the tetragonal and cf the rhombohedral systems. 
Two of the axes of optical elasticity are equal in these systems ; the 
third is greater or le.ss according as the crystals are negative or 
positive. The two equal axes lie in a plane perpeiulieuiar to the 
principal crystaliograpliic axes ; the third axis coincides 'with the 
priiK'ipal axis. 

3. Qry.stals of the right prismatic system. The direction of the 
three axes of optical elasticity coincides with the crystallographic 
axes, taken parallel to the diagonals of the base of the riiombo- 
halrou, and to the vertical edge of the prism (the primitive parallel- 
epiped of Levy). 

4. Crystals of the oblique prismatic system. Only one of the 
axes of optical elasticity coincides necessarily with the crystallo- 
graphical horizontal axis, or the diagonally horizontal axis" of the 
rhombic base, the direction of the tu’o others not having any 
evident relation, a priori, with the inclined or diagonally inclined 
axis of the base, and with the vertical axis (or vertical edge of 
the primitive parallelepipied). 

fi. Cry.stals of the anorthic system. The three axes of optical 
elasticity have no relation that can be assigned a priori to tbe 
cryatallograpbic axes, whatever position may be assigned to these 
in relation to the primitive solid. 

In crysbils kdoiigiug to the last three systems the three axes of 
elasticity are unequal ^ 

Tlie axes of elasticity are in general such that a ray mssing 
through the crystal in the directiou of any one of them is divided 
into two, which follow that direction with ditferent velocities 
dciicuding on the lengths of the other two axes. To any other 
dueetioii there will in general also correspond two ditferent 
velocities j but their ratio will now ilepeud in a more complex 
luauner on all three axe.s. Li two directions (and only in two, if 
the axes are all unequal) the ratio becomes unity, or the ray is not 
divided. These directions are the optic axes. 

The displacement of the axes of elasticity for light of different 
colour.^, already meutioned, takes place for two axes in crystals of 
the oblique prismatic system and for all three axe.s in the anorthic 
{i.e., doubly oblique) system. In the other systems it does not 
occur. 

In order to follow the distinctive features of the ditferent systems 
farther, it is necessary to consider the colour phenomena "-which 
they display, when examined in a beam of polai-ized light. Yari- 
OUS' instruments have been devised for this purpose, as, e.g., the 
polarizing appratus of 
Horrenberg, htted with 
a couduiisiiig lens below 
and above the crystal 
slice, or with .a lu-iv- 
power ( 3 -iiK‘h; Kve-piece. 

The polariscope of Hoff- 
man of Pads is more 
etficiont, but the appa- 
mtus of Descloircaiix 
(tig. 240), who ha.s made 
tins mode of inviylig.i- , 
tiou a siieeial study, has ‘ 
die widnst scojie of iise- 
*ulueas. In this appa- 
ratus a blackened mirror 
is employed for polariz- 
ing the light, taking the 
slate of a toiirmaliiie 
dale, a Nieol’s prLsni, 

n a bundle of thin glass. 2.iO,-Apparatus of Descloizean-x. 

the mirror i.s mlcnor 

:o the other two in completeness of polarizing power, and iu not 
idmitting of rotation ; while it shares this defect with the last, 
it is, irowever, .superior to all in extent of field, while it does 
lot, like the iimt, affeet white light. A Hicol’s prism is used for 
ixarniniiig or analy.sing the light which passes. 

The description of the many' beautiful phenomena that may bo 
)h.servod with pciariziiig apparatus when applied to sectious of 
irysLals bedongs to r!ie subject of Optics (Physical}, to which 



heading also we must refer for the phenomena of circular 
polarization. 

Double Jtrfraetion and Polarization of Composite Crystals . — In Optic 
all the crystallized bodies whose action upon light we have been propei- 
eonsidering, the phenomena are identical in all parallel directions, ties of 
the smallest fragment having the same property as the largest, composite 
from whatever part of the crystal it is taken. In the mineral crystals, 
world, however (and among the products of artificial crystalliza- 
tion), there occur crystals which are composed of several individual 
crystals whose axes are not parallel. These crystals sometimes 
occur in such regukr symmetrical forms that mineralogists have 
long regarded them as simple forms ; and it is probtiblo that they 
would have still been so viewed if they 
had not been exposed to the scrutiny of 
polarized light. 

A composite structure has been ob- 
served in the ease of Brazilian topaz, 
sulphate of potash, and apophyllite. 

Bipyraiuidal sulphate of potash, which 
Gomit Bournon supposed to be a simple 
crystal, was found to be a tesselated 
crystal, composed of three pairs of crystals 
of the prismatic sulphate of potash com- 
bined .so tliat each jjair had their principal 
axes parallel. IVlieu e.xposed to polarized 
light, each pair gave the sy'stem of Hnaxal Fig. 241. 

rings, and wlien held at a distance from 
the eye had the tesselated appearance shown in fig. 241, each 
opposi'te pair of the tmngles having the same tint. 

The most remarkable of this class of minerals is the tesselated 
apophyllite. The examination of this body by polarized light is 
due to Brewster. For his results the reader is refen-edto his paper 
in the Edinburgh Transacti 07 is, voL ir. p. 323. 

Figs. 242, 243 are representations of the figure produced iu 
polarized light by an internal slice of the barrel or cylindrical 




Fig. 242. 


Fig. 243. 



apophyllite from Kudlisaet, in Disco Island. The figures are from 
different specimens. Tlie shaded part of them has only one axis 
of double refraction, while the four sectors have two axes. The 
mechanical structure of the cleav- 
age planes resembles the optical 
figure even after the planes are 
gi’oimd. 

The minerals stilbite, heulan- 
dite, chabasite, and many othei-s, 
are similarly eomple.x in struc- 
ture. i 

Crystals with Planes of Double 
iJt/rartioM.— Analeime, a mineral 
ranked among the cubical cry's- 
tals, was found by Brewster to be 
singular in its action upon light, 
and to exliibit the extraordinary 
property of many planes of double 
refraction, or planes to wliicli the 
double-refracting stracture was related in the same manner as it is 
to one or two axes in other minerals. It crystallizes most com- 
monly in the form of the icositetrahedron. If we suppose a com- 
lilete crystal of it to be exposed to polaiized light, it will give the 
remarkable figure shown in fig. 244, where the dark shaded lines 
represent planes in which there is neither 
double refraction nor polarization, — tbe 
double refraction and the tints comnieucing 
at the.se planes, and reaching their maximum 
in the centre of the space enclosed by three 
of the dark lines. When light is trans 
mitted through any pair of the four plane; 
which are adjacent to any of the three axe; 
of the solid, it is doubly refracted, the leasi 
refracted imt^e being the extraoalinary one, Fig, 245. 

and consequraitly the double refraction nega- ° 

tive in relation to the axes to ivMcli the doubly-refracted ray is 
perpendicular. If -sve suppose the crystal to hax’o the form of a 


Fig. 244. 
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cube, the planes of double refraction mil be, as in fig. 245, a 
plane passing through the two diagonals of each face of the cnW 
The tints vary as the sqiure of the distance from the nearast phme 
of double refraction. 


Pleo- PUochroim. — Closely connected with double refraction 

chroism. is that property of transparent minerals named pleochroism 
(of many colours), in consequence of which they exhibit dis- 
tinct colours when viewed by transmitted light in different 
directions. Crystals of the cubic system do not show 
this property, whilst in those of the other systems it 
appears in more or less perfection, — ^in tetragonal and 
hexagonal minerals as dichroism (two colours), in the 
rhombic and clinic systems as trichroism (three colours). 
Id most cases these changes of colour are not very decide^ 
and appear rather as different tints or shades than as 
distinct colours. The most remarkable of dichromatic 
minerals are the ma^esian mica from Vesuvius, the tour- 
maline, and ripidolite j of trichromatic, iolite, andalusite 
from Brazil, diaspore from Schenmitz, and axinite. 

lu a specimen of yellow Iceland spar the extraordinary image is 
of Ml orange-yellow colour, while the ordinal image is yellowish 
white. ^ Along the axis of double refraction the colour of the tu'o 
paneilfi is exactly the same, and the difference of colour increases 
with the inclination of the refracted ray to the axis. This is 
the invariable law of the phenomena in uniaxal crystals. Sir 
John Herschel found several tourmalines to have a blood-red 
colour along the axis, and at right angles to it to be yellow-green. 
There can be little doubt that this property will be found in every 
crystal of sufficient refraction. Even if the crystal is colourles^ 
a slight inequality in_ the intensity of the two images may he 
observed; and when it is distinctly coloured the mfference of 
intensity is very easily seen, even when the two colours are not of 
a different kind. 


The phenomena of dichroism are best seen in crystals with two 
axes of double refraction, and are well exemplified in iolite, a 
mmeral which crystallizes in six- or twelve-sided prisms. These 
prisms are of a deep blue colour when seen along the axis, and of 
a yellowish brown colour when viewed in a direction perpendicular 
to it. 

If died ffig. 246) is a section of the prism of iolite in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the prism, the transmitted light will be blue 
through the faces ah and ^ and yellowish brown 
through ad, he, and in every direction perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of the prism. If we grind down | 
the angles a, c, h, d, so as to replace them with 
faces mn, m'n' and op, dp', inclined 31“ 4T to ad, ' 
or to the axis of the prism, then, if the plane 
ahed passes through the optic axes, we shall 
observe, bv transmitting polarized light through 
the crystal in the directions oc, M, and subse- 
quently analysing it, a system of rin^ round each 
of these 


Fig. 246. 

fhe system will edubit the individual rings very 
plainly if the crystal is thin ; but if it is thick, we shall «>8erve, 
when the plane aM is perpendicular to the plane of primitive 
polarization, some branches of 



blue and white light diverging 
in the form of a cross from the 
centre of the system of rings, 
or the poles of no polarization, 
as shown at p and p' (fig. 247), 
where the shaded brandies 
represent the blue ones. The 
summits of the blue masses 
are tipped with purple, and 
are separated by \mitish light 
in some specimens and yellow- 
ish light in others. The white 
light becomes more Hue from 
M andy to 0 , where it is quite 
blue, and more yellow from^ 
and y to c and d, where it m 
completely yellow. When the 



Fig. 247. 


plane <z5c<i 15 in the plane of primitive polarization, the poles p, p 
are marked by spots of white light, but everywhere else the light 
is a deep blue. 

In the plane eadi (fig. 247) the mineral, when we look throng 
it bv common light, exhibits no other colour but yellow, mixed 
with* a small quantify of blue, polarized in an opposite plane. The 
ordinary image at cAnd' ifis yoIlowiBh brown, and the extraordinaiy 
image faint blue, the former receiving some blue rays, and the 
latter some yellow ones from c and dio a and b, where the difference 
of colour is still well-marked. The yellow image becomes fiunter 
from as and ft top andy, till it changes into blue, and the feint blue 


image is strengthened by other Hue rays, till the intensity of the two 
blue images is nearly equal, is the incident ray advances from c 
and diap andp', tbe faint blue image becomes more intense, and the 
yellow one, receiving an accession of blue rays, becomes of a bluish 
wMte colour. The ordinary image is whitish from p and y to o, 
and_ the extraordinary is deep blue ; but the whiteness gradually 
diminiahM towards o, Vhen they are both almost equally blue. 

The principal axis of double refraction in iolite is negative. The 
most refracted image is purplish blue, and tlie least refracted one 
yellowish brmvn. 

Brewster found that the dichroism of several ciystals is changed 
by heat, and that in some cases this property may be communi- 
cated to them, Bahinet found that all negative crystals, such as 
calcareous spar, corundum (including ruby and sapphire), tour- 
maline, and emerald, absorb in a greater degree the ordinary ray, 
with the exception of beryl, apatite, and some apophyllites ; while 
positive crystals, such as zircon, smoky quartz, sulphate of lime, 
ami common aitophyllite, absorb in a greater degree tbe extraordi- 
nary ray. Babinet found also that certain crystals, such as red 
tourmaline and ruby, transmit rays of their peculiar colour without 
being polarized,— in which cases the black cross of their system of 
rings is coloured, and this unpolarized light exists lioth in the 
ordmary and extraordinary ray. 

Haidinger devised an instrument for showing and for testing the 
pleochroism of mineials. In fig. 248, p is an oblong eleavage- 
rhombohedron of Iceland spar which has two glass prisms of 



Pio. 248. — Section of Dicbroiscope. 

18“ cemented to its ends with Canada balsam. This combination 
is pkced in a metallic case, wliich has a convex lens I at one end 
and a square hole o about the fifteenth of an inch in width at the 
other. The lens is of a focal distance which shows an object held 
about half an inch from the square hole. 

On looking through the lens and prisms two images of the square 
hole are seen just touching each other. The light of the one 
image is polarized in the plane which intersects the short diagonal 
oftno prism; that of the other is polarized in the plane of the 
longer diagonal. When a pleochioic crystal or fragment is held at 
focm distance and examined by transmitted light, then, on the 
turning of the instrament bringing the polarization of its planes into 
coinciaenee with those of the crystal, the two images of the square 
opening will show the colours of the oppositely polarized pencils of 
■raiclr the light transmitted by the crystal is composed; this 
constitutes its pleochroism. The dichroism is then seen by looking 
through the crystal in one direction only, and the contrast of the 
two colours is made more obvious. 

Phosphorescence . — ^Tiiis is the property possessed hy par- Phosphor- 
tieular minerals of emitting light in certain circumstances, escmce. 
withont combustion or ignition. 

Thus some minerals appear luminous when taken into the dark, 
after being for a time ex^wsed to the sun’s rays or even to the ordi- 
nary daylight. Many diamonds, and also calcined barytes, exhibit 
this property in a remarkable degree ; less so aragonite, calc-spar, 
and chalk. Many minerals, including the greater part of those 
thus rendered phosphorescent hy the influence of the sun, also 
become so thrmqgh heat. Thus some topazes, diamonds, and varie- 
ties of fluor-spar become luminoos by the heat of the hand ; other 
varieties of fluor-spar, aud phosphorite, require a temperature uear 
that of boiling water ; whilst calc-spar ana many silicates are only 
phosphorescent at from 400“ to 700'^Fahr. 

Electricity produces phosphorescence in some minerals, as in 
green fluor-spar aud calcined barytes. In others it is excited when 
they are struck, rubbed, split, or broken ; as in many varieties of 
zinc-blende and dolomite when scratched with a qmll, pieces of 
quartz when rnbbed on each other, and plates of mica or needles of 
pectolite when suddenly separated. 

*1116 light emitted by phosphorescent minerals is of various tinfe. 

Tlie variety of flnor c^ed chiorophane emits, as its name expreraes, 
a green light Tlia same particle may emit vamng tints, as in the 
floor from Aberdeenshire, which, as the beat falls, or the eneigy of 
the phosphorescence wanes, emits tints which pass from viwefi 
through blue, green, and yellow, to dull pimlish red. The yeDow 
blende from the same place is vividly phosphorescent when heated. 

Fluor genBrally phosphoresces with a tint of its own colour. 

Too nigh a heat destroys the phosphorcseence, which may, how- 
ever, be restored by either exposure to sun’s light or to electricity. 
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The mineral phosphoresces nndlj' when the discharge passes 
through it ; it generally phosphoresces with a different colour after 
it has been tliii.s recharged. 

Fluorescence is tlie property whereby rays of light of a 
refrangibility higher than those ordinarily seen by the 
hiiinan eye are rendered visible. The substance when 
placed in the -violet end of the spectrum, and carried be- 
yond it into the invisible rays, becomes luminous, through 
"degrading” the rays of extreme refrangibility. This 
property is well marked in those varieties of fluorite -which 
are pale green by transmitted light, and deep purple by 
reflected light. Ozocerite and some petroleums also ex- 
hibit the property. 

Mectric, Magnetic^ ami Thmnic PropeHies. 

Plecfricitp. — Triction, pressure, and heat may all excite 
electricity in minerals. To observe this property delicate 
electroscopes are required, formed of a light needle termin- 
ating at both ends in small balls, and suspended horizon- 
tally on a steel pivot by an agate cup. Such an instrument, 
can be electrified negatively by touching it -with a stick of 
sealing-wax excited by rubbing, or positively by merely 
bringing the -wax so near a.s to attract the needle. When 
the instrument i.s in this .state, the mineral, if also rendered 
electric by heat or friction, will attract or repel the needle 
according as it has acquired electricity of an opposite or of 
a similar kind ; but if the mineral is not electric it will 
attract the needle in both conditions alike. 

Most precious .stones become electric from friction, and are either 
positive or negative according as their surface is smooth or rough. 
All gems become positive when polished ; the diamond even -when 
unpolished is positive. Pressure between the fingers will excite 
distinct positive electricity in pieces of transparent double-refracting 
calc-.spar. Toi»az, aragonite, fluor-spar, carbonate of lead, quartz, 
and other minerals show this property, but in a much smaller 
degree. Some bodies remain e.xcited much longer than others, 
topaz for a very long time. Heat or change of temperature excites 
electricity in nianj’ crystals ; as in tourmaline, calamine, toptaz, cale- 
spar, beryl, barytes, fluor-spar, diamond, garnet, and others ; these 
are hence' said to be thermo- or pyro-electric. Some acquire polar 
pyro-electricity, or the two electiucities appear in opposite parts of 
the crystal, which are named its electric pioles. Each pole is alter- 
nately positive and negative, the one when the mineral is heating, 
the other wlien it is cooling. Hankers investigations of the.se 
phenomena are specially noteworthy. 

As already noticed, many polar electric minerals are also remark- 
able for their heminioridiic crystal fonus. Tourmaline, calamine, 
and boraeite are among the .species thus affected. Tlie polarity 
continues so long as the temperature is increasing, and becomes 
reversed when it commences to decline; and when the heat is 
stationary it disapjwars. 

Rose and Reiss name one of the poles the analogue electiic pole, 
and the other the antilogue electric pole. The foi-mer becomes 
positive while the crystal is heating, and negative while cooling; 
the latter negative while heating, and positive while cooling. 
Becquerel found that in tourmaline at 30° 0. electrical polarity 
was sensible ; it continuetl unchaiiged to 150°, as long as the 
temperature continued to liss; if the tenqierature remained 



stationary an in.sitant, the polarity disappeai-ed, but shortly mani- 
fested ii.stdf reversed, wlien the temperature commenced to "decline. 
If but one end of the crystal was heated tlie crystal -was unpolarized, 
and when two sides were unequally heated each acquired an electri- 
i3al state iiulcpemlcnt of the other. In tounnaline the extremities 
of the prism are dissimilarly mo-Med, and that end which piesente 
the greater number of planes is the antilogue pole ; orj if the 


number of planes is tlie same, the secondary rliombohedrons of the 
antilogue pole liave (one or more of them) longer vertical axes than 
those of the analogue pole. Fig. 249 (tourmaline) is the antilogue 
pole (negative under inereasbig heat), and fig. 250 the analogue 
pole. The pyramid of the analogue end is more flattened by its 
facets than that of the antilogue end ; thus and cl'^ of the anti- 
logue end are more aciinii- . 

natiiig tlian and cP of the 
analogue end. The same is 
the case with the other two 
crystals (figs. 251. 252). 

Pyro-electricity has been 
obseiTed in the following 
substances : — tourmaline, 
topaz, axinite, boraeite, 
seolezite, prohiiite, electiic 
calamine, spbene, liiodizite, 
heavy spar, rock-crystal. 

Pyro-electricity is of two 
kinds, — either teniiinally 
polar or centrally polar. 

Itt the former the extre- 
mities are opposite poles. 

In the latter two sides of 
a prism are of the same 
name, and the opposite pole 
to each is intermediate be- 
tween the two. 

The examples of the first kind are tourmaline, calamine, and 
seolezite, which are imiaxal ; axinite, binaxal ; boraeite : and 
rhodizite, with four axes. Calamine, like tourmaline, has the 
sharper extremity the antilogue 
end, and the more flattened the 
analogue. Compound crystals 
from Altenberg have both, ends 
analogue, and the portion which 
lies between the twins antilogue 
electric ; the pjTo-electric axis 
corresponds with the vertical axis 
of the prism, as in tourmaline. 

Boraeite, which crystallizes in 
cubic forms, with the opposite 
solid angles differently modified, 
has four pyro-electric axes, corre- 
sponding to the four octahedral 
In fig. 253 of this species, 

the plane which has its angles modified by 
v is the antilogue pole, and that with the 



Fig. 252. 





Fig. 25 i. 


Fig. 255. 


immodified angles the analogue pole ; and, generally, the antilogue 
pole has either more numerous or larger facets. Rhodizite re- 
sembles boraeite in its pyro-electi’icity. 

The species in which pyro-electricity of the second kind has been 
observed are prehnite and topaz. If fig. 254 represent a tabular 
crystal of prehnite, the poles -u’ill be situated as marked, the 
analogue being central, and the antilogue at either exti’emity of 
the shorter diagonal of the rhombic prism. Topaz has in a similar 
manner a central analogue pole, and a-a antilogue at either ex- 
tremity of the shorter diagonal. In some instances there is a 
separate set of similar poles near one or the other angle, as in fig. 

255 ; this must be due to the crystals being of a composite nature. 

Magnetimi. — ^TMs jwoperty is very characteristic of the Magnst- 
few minerals in -w'hich it occurs, — chiefly ores of iron or ism. 
nickel. Some magnetic iron ores possess polar magnetism, 
or are natural magnets ; -while the common varieties of 
magnetite, meteoric iron, magnetic pyrites, precious garnet, 
and other minerals, are simply magnetic. Most minerals 
are only attracted by the magnet, but do not themselves 
attract iron. * 

Minerals; as other substances, have also been di-vided into 
magnetic and diamagnetic. See Magitetisk. 

The ordinary mode of testing whether a mineral is magnetic or 
not is to bring it near a pole of a delicately su,spended magnetic 
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needle, and olbseiTe wlietlier it causes it to yibrate. Another mode 
is to apply a strong magnet to the mineral in powder. These are 
sufficient for the mineralogist. Delesse has experimented exten- 
sively upon the magnetic force of minerals, and has determined 
the relative amount for numerous species. Calling this force for 
Styi’ian steel 100, the following are some of his results : — 


Native platinnra 

Fraiikliuite, from the United States 

Chromic iron 

Spinel (pleonaste), from .Mnnzoni, Tyrol 

Titanic iron (liioniliQliedral), often magnetipolar.... .. 

Specular iron, sometimes macnetipolar. 

Graphite 

Sp.atluc iron (spliei'osidcrite, the highest) 

Ironpvritea 

Vivianite 

Columhito of Bodenmais and Haddani 

Pyrochlore 

Chrysopraso (quartz is diamagnetic, bat many vai'ie- 

tles are magnetic) 

Felspai-, sometimes feebly magnetic. 

Labradurite of mi antique green porphyiy 

Hornblende 


.. 2T73 to .3-047 
Ij 00 to 65-00 
... 1-033 

.. 0-136 to 0-0C5 
.. 0-07S 
0-764 

.. 0-14 to 2-35 
.. 0-015 to 0-040 
.. 0-092 to 0-2S7 
.. 0-039 to 0-057 
.. 0-027 to 0-0T5 
... 0-151 
... 0-010 
I 0-004 
... 0-077 

.. 0-012 to 0-057 


Mag- CrijstaUomnrjnetic Actum — The magnetic jjolarity thus 
netie far alluded to belongs to the mass, and has no relation to 
polarity. ery.stalline form. There is also a kind of polarity directly 
related to the crystalline or optic axes of minerals. A 
crystal of cyanite, suspended horizontally, points to the 
north, by the magnetic power of the earth only, and is a 
true compass needle, from which even the declination may 
be obtained ; and the line of direction is the line of the 
optic axes. Other crystals, which are called negative, 
take a transverse or equatorial position. The latter are 
diamagnetic crystals. 

Heat Conductinty for Heat. — Senarmont found that the con- 
conduc- ducting power of colloids and of crystals of the cubic 
system is equal in all directioms, but that it varies in 
different directions in crystals belonging to all the other 
systems, exhibiting characters analogous to those deduced 
from their double refraction, conformable with the optic 
axes of the crystal, and referable, as in the latter case, to 
axes of elasticity, or unequal compression of the molecules. 


Senar- 

mont'-s 

investi- 

gations. 


The fundamental fact is easily shown hy taking two slices of 
rock-crystal, one cut transverse to the axis and one parallel to it. 
Through the centre of each plate a small hole 
is drilled for the reception of a hent uire, 
which by insertion into the hole sustains the 
plate. The other end of the w'ire is to he heated, 
and the rate of the conduction of the heat is 
rendered visible by the amount of a thin coating 
of bee.s.wax, with which the plate has been pi-e- 
vionsly coated, which is melted round the central 
hole. It will he seen that in the transverse slice 
the wax is melted in a circular form, while in the 
longitudinal slice the form is elliptical (fig. 256). 

The conduction is equal in all directions, as 
regards the transverse axes of the hexi^onal 
prism, but more rapid in one direction in the 
longitudinal slice, and that direction is the line 
of its optic axis. In the ease of quartz the two 
diameters of the ellipse are as 1000 to 1-312, 

If the regular disposition of the molecules of 
amorphous bodies he interfered with by unequal 
tension or compression, the regulaiity of their 
power of conducting heat is destroyed, and they 
also show elliptical forms of melted wax ; and 
the shorter axis of the ellipse is in the line of 
pressure or undue packing of the molecules. 

The heat thus does not travel so fast in this 
direction, — partly because it is spent in the 
heating up of the greater number of molecules. .... 

conclude that along the main axis of quartz a smaller number of 
molecules are packed in an equal space than along the ti-ansverse. 
The following are the more important of Senarmont’s results, 

I. Crystals of the tetragonal and rhorabohedral systems have one 
axis of conductivity which is either greater or smaller than the 
others, and this axis coincides with the main erystaUograpMc axis. 
The isothermal surfaces are ellipses which lie in the line of this 
axis, and these ellipses may he either elongated or flattened in 
the direction of this line. 



2. In crystals of the right prismatic system the isothermal 
surfaces have three unequal axes, which coincide with crystallo- 
graphic axes drawn iiarallel to the edges of the rectangular prism. 

3. In crystals of the oblique rhombic system the isothermal 


surfaces have three unequal axes, one of whicli coincides with the 
horizontal diagonal of the ha.se, while the other two have directions 
which are not referable to any law. 

4. In crystals of the aiiorthie system the isothermal surfaces 
have three irnequal axes, all with indeterminable positions. 

In crystals of a single axis there appears to exist no constanr 
relation between the axis of optic elasticity, whether maximum or 
minimum, and the axis of the greatest or of the least calorific 
conductibility. Thus, of the minerals examined by Senarmont, 
quartz ( + ), ealc-ite (-), cassitei-ite ( + ), rutile ( + ), and calomel 
(•+) have all their greatest axis of eonduotibility parallel to the- 
principal axis ; idoci-a.se, beryl, tourmaline, and corundum, all 
optically negative, have on the contrary their smallest axis of 
coudnetibility parallel to the axis. 

In crystals belonging to the oblique rhombic system there is 
rarely coincidence between the thermic axes and the axes of optic 
elasticity. In gypsum and iii felspar these lie apart to a marked 
extent. 

Dilatation by Heat. — In crystals of those system-s in wbicb Bikta- 
the molecules are arranged tmequaUy as regards tlieir axes, don, 
the amount of their dilatation when heated is unequal in 
the direction of their axes. Our knowledge of this subject 
is chiefly due to Mitscherlich, 

In crystals of enbie symnaetry the expansion is equal in all 
directions. The dimetiTC systems— the jiyramidal and hexagonal — 
are brought together as regards this quality, inasmuch as the axes 
of. volumetric change are in these the same; for, while these in 
the pyramidal correspond with the crj-stallographic axes, in the 
hexagonal the three axes are the vertical, one lateral axis, and an 
axis Mng intermediate to the other two and at right angles to the 
first lateral axis. The expansion along the principal axis may bt- 
either greater or less than along the others ; and in some minerals 
there is even contraction along one axis. 

In the right prismatic system the axes of dilatation correspond to 
those of form, lii the oblique prismatic one axis corresponds with 
the orthodi.agonal, but tbe others make angles not only with the 
other crystallographic axes but. strange to say, with the axes both 
of thermic conductivity and of optic elasticity. bVe are as yet 
ignorant of the properties of anorthic crystals in this respect. 

As a consequence of this unequal expaiisiou along different axes, 
the angles of crystals, other than those of the cubic system, are 
altered under the influence of heat. The alteration is extreme in 
the case of ealcite, where, through elongation along the vertical 
axis, wdtli some concomitant contraction of the transverse, the 
angle of the rhombohedric faces is, when the crystal is heated 
from 32° to 212° F., diminished from 105° 5' to 104° 56' 23", — 
the form thus approaching that of a cube, as the temperature is 
raised. 

Dolomite, in the same range of temperature, diminishes 4' 46". 

In some rhombohedrons, as of ealc-spar, the vertical axis is lengthened 
(and the lateral shortened), while in others, like quartz, the reverse 
is true. The variation is such, either -way, that the double refi-ac- 
tion is diminished with the increase of heat ; for calc-spar possesses 
negative double refraction, and quartz positive. According to 
Fresnel the same is true of gj-psum. The dilatation for ealc-spar, 
according to experiment, is 0'001961. 

Kopp has shown that in the carbonates of lime, magnesia, iron, 
manganese, and zinc, which are nearly the same in the angle of their 
crystals, the vertical axis is shorter the greater the atomic volume. 

And since heat diminishes the density, and therefore necessarily 
increases the volume, the axis a should be lengthened hy an increase 
of temperature, as is actually the case. He has determined by cal- 
culation that the change of angle from 32° to 212° should be V 37". 

Although in the greater number of cases the variations are so 
small as to be scarcely measurable, j-et they may he sufficient for 
e.stablishing a difference between substances which have identical 
geometric form while belonging to different .systems of cijstallm- 
tion. The augle of a rhombolieilron might at a certain ternperature 
be 90°, and so coincide with a cube ; but that angle would in a 
rliombohedron change w'henever the temperature altered, while the 
angle of a true monometric cube is constant at all temperatures. 

The increase in volume and diminution in density whicli generally 
result from heating are always accompanied by a change in optical 
properties. In trimetric crystals, where the principal indices alter 
unequally, the change affects the amount of divergence of the optic 
axes. The amount of alteration in gjq)sum, when the divergence 
is diminished, is extreme. At the ordinary temperature the angle 
of the divergence of the optic axes which lie in the plane of 
symmetry is about 90° for red light ; when heated to 177° it is 
diminished to 0°, and for the moment the crystal appeals faa be 
uniaxal. 'When more highly heated, the axes again diverge, hut 
in a plane at right angles to the original one, and in cooling these 
changes take place in reverse order. In barytes and celestine ag^in, 
the alteration in the angle of tlie optic axes is a divergence when 
heated. 


XTI — 48 
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Characters depetidinff on Cohesion. 

These characters are of fire kinds (1) hardness, (2) 
tenacity, (3) elasticity, (4) cleavage, (5) fracture. All may 
be considered as related to the power of resisting attempts 
to separate one part from another. 

1, Hardness.— k harder body is distinguished from a 
softer, either by attempting to scratch the one with the 
other, or by trying each with a file. Each of these methods 
is used by the mineralogist in determining the hardness 
of the species, though die latter is in most cases to be 
preferred. Both methods should be employed when 


Certain varieties of some minerals give a low liardness under the 
file, ovfing either to impurities or imperfect aggregation of the 
iMttticles, wliile they scratch another mineral upon which a file would 
We no effect, sho^^ingthat tlieparticles of the first are hard, though 
looady a^eWed. Ghiastolite, spinel, and sapphiro are common 
examples of to. TThen the mineral is too hard to be impressed by 
a file, the peeoliBrity of the grating sound will suffice for the prac- 
tised ear. 

Mohs introduced a scale of hartlnesa, consisting of ten minerals, 
which gradually increase in hardness from 1 to 10. The intervals 
between 2 and S and 5 and 0 ere larger than the others. Breithauph 
bos tlierefore introduced another depee of hardness between, each 
of the above, and thus his scale consists of twelve minerals. 

The scale is as follows : — 

1. Talc, common laminated light green variety. 

2. Gypsum, a crystallized variety, 

2'fi. Mica (mnscovite). 

3. Colcite, transparGnt variety'. 

4. Fluor-spar, crystalline variety. 

5. Apatite, transparent variety. 

5*S. Scapolite, cryatnlline variety. 

6. Felspar (orthoclase), white cleavable variety. 

7. Quartz, transparent 

8. Topaz, transW^B^ 

9. Sapphire, dpavable varieties. 

10. Diuiosd. • 

If the file abrades the mineral under trial with the same case as 
Ho. 4, and produces an equal depth of abrasion with the same force, 
its hardums is said to be 4; it with more facility than 4 but less 
than 5, the hardness may be 44 nr 44, written in decimals 4 '25, 4 '5. 
Several amccesaivc trials should be ti^e to obtain certain results. 

IHie use of the file is acquired with very little experience ; usually 
a single trial is sufficient. Care must tJo taken to apply the file to 
edges of equal obtuseness. That uart also of the s^cimen should 
be selected which has not been altered by exposure, and has the 
higWt degree of transparency and compactness of structure. The 
pressure for determination should be rather heavy, and the file 
should be passed three or four times over the specimen. 

Where the scale of hardness Ls wanting, or a first rough deter- 


is sought, the following experiments may serve ; — 

' led by the finger-nail has H.- 5 


*5 or 


Evew ininenii that is scratched by the finger-nail 
less. Minerals that scratch copper have H. » 3 or more. Polished 
whits iwm has; H. - 4 '5. , Window-glass lias H. - 6 to 6*5. Steel 
point or file hss H. -6 to, 7 j hence every mineral that will ent or 
scratch with a good penknife has H. less iuan 6. Flint has H.<- 7, 
and only about a dozen minersls, including the precious stones or 
gems, are harder, 

^ Mmiy specimens present different degrees of hardness on dis- 
similar faces; ns an example of which we mention cyanite and 
mica. This is confined to the inequilateral primary forms, and like 
the similar diilereuce of colour, lustre, &c., finds a ready explana- 
tion in the theory of their formation; unlike faces are the result of 
the action of a polar force acting along unlike axes. 

; This difference in faces parallel to unlike axes may be perceived 
in nsariy all cases, when the methods of trial are aufficieutly 
Haydns observed long ago that the cleavage face of a 
<# 5 ^ iff cale-spar differed in hardness from the other faces ; and 
|#Mh.ih|«rl<moinfitriQ crystal it has been found that the faces of 
. ihu jn^’CMdahedroa are not exactly alike in this respect 

minerals are smd to be brittle, 
seetiley Hektbi^ or e^tic 

1. SriMUi when parts of a minend separate in powder or grains 
on attempting to cut it; tebaiyte, cMe-spar. 

2. Semle, when pieces may db cut off with a knife without fall- 
ing to powder, hot still the mineral i^verizes auder a hammer; 
as hrucite, gyMum. 

d. JtalleaSet when dices may hie out off, and these sliees 
;flstte» out under n hammer ; as native gold, native copper. 

A. Fks^le, when the mineral will bend and remaui beat after 
jthe bending force is removed ; as gypsum, grauhiti talc. 


5. Elastic, when after being bent it will spring back to its 
I original position ; ns mica. 

A liquid is said to be inscous when, on pouring it, the 
drops lengthen and appear ropy ; as petroleum. 

! 3. Elasticity. — ^Investigations on this property have not Elasticity, 

j to any extent been entered ui)on. The unequal elasticity 
I of unlike faces of crystals has been shown by Savart in Ms 
I acoustic investigations, and he was able to distinguish the 
i rhombohedral from the other faces in the pyramid of quartz 
! crystals; he also showed that the figures formed upon 
, vibrating plates of crystals were directly connected 
i with their optic axes. Milne, by measuring the amount 
of recoil of a sphere of calcite when struck at different 
■ points by another of rock-crystal, found that the elasticity, 
as thus measured, was greatest along the line of the optic 
axis, and least in directions at right angles to it. He also 
found that points which lay intermediate between the main 
and the transverse axes were most indented by the blows. 

This goes to show that, although there may be fewest 
molecules arranged along the lines of the transverse axes, 
yet cohesion operates with greater intensity along these 
than in intermediate directions. 

When the tenacity of a mineral is overcome by an over- 
whelming amount of traction, or its elasticity by a sudden 
shock, its parts are separated, either in flat and continuous 
surfaces, or in surfaces wMch are irregular in the extreme. 

The first of these modes is termed cleavage, the second 
fracture. In those substances in wMch cleavage exists it 
is found that the planes or directions along which it takes 
place lie in certain strictly definite positions to one another 
and to the axes of the crjW. They show not the smallest 
tendency to a transition or gradual passage into the other 
directions of greater coherence. 

4. Cleavage. — ^The number of these parallel cleavage- Cleavage, 
planes is altogether indefinite, so that the only limit that 
can be assigned to the divisibility of some minerals, as 
gypsum and mica, arises from the coarseness of our instru- 
ments. These minima of coherence, or cleavage-planes, are 
always parallel to some face of the crystal; and similar 
equal minima occur parallel to every other face of the same 
form. Hence they are always equal in number to the faces 
of the form, and the figures produced by cleavage agree 
in every point with true crystals, except that tiiey are 
artificial. They are thus most simply and conveniently 
described by the same terms and signs as the faces of 
crystals. 

Some minerals cleave in several directions parallsl to the faces of 
different forms, but the cleavl^e is generally more easily obtained 
and more perfect in one du'cction than in the others. This com- 
plex cleavage is well seen in calc-spar and fluor-spar, and verj 
remarkably m zinc blende, where it takes place in no less than six 
directions. As in each of these the division may he indefinitely 
continued, it is clear that no lamellar structure in any proper sense 
con be assigned to the mineral. All that can he affirmed is that 
contiguous' atoms have less coherence along a direction normal to 
these planes than in other directions. When cleavage takes place in 
three directions, it iff course produces a perfect crystal form, from 
which the system of ciystalliration and angular dimensions of the 
species may be determined ; it is thus often of very great im- 
portance. 

The common cleavage in the different systems is as follows, those of 
most frequent occurrence haingin italics (1) In the cubic system, 

Odakednsl, 0, alone the faces of tte octahedron ; Eescahdrai, 

OfOoo , elobg those of the cube ; and Dodecahedral, ooO, (2) In the 
tetragonal ^tem, Pyramidal, P, or 2Poo ; Prismcctie, ooP, or t»Poo ; 
or Sasal, OP. (8) In the hexagonal system with holohedi’al forms, 

Pyramidal, P, or P2 ; Primeme, c»P, or <»P«> ; or Sasal, QV; with 
rhomhohedral forms, Ehimhohe(iral,'B; Prismatic, ooE; ox JBased, 

OB. (4) In the right prismatic system, Pyramidal, P; Prismatic, 
ooP ; Macrodomatio or Brachydomatic, Poo or f oo ; Sasctl, OP ; 
Macrodiagonal, ooPoo ; or Sraehydiago'nal, co^tc. (5) In the 
obliqueprismatic system, Bemipyramidal, P, or - P ; Prismtic, wP ; 
Clinodomatic, P*oo ; Hemidomatic, P®oo or-P®eo'; Sasal, OP; 
Qrthodiacdnal. aoP®oQ ; nr nUtuidiifjjMmJ, tnP'oo. ((\\ Tn tlift 
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anortMc system, Hemiprismatic, ooF, or c»P jHemiJomatie either ' 
along the macrodome or the brachydo me ; Basal, 0 P ; JlacrodiagonBl, j 
QoPoo; OT Brachydiagonal, ooFoo. ; 

In some minerals, as mica and gj-psum, the cleavage is ' 
readily procured.; these may be held in the hand and ' 
divided by a knife. Others only cleave T^dth more or less ' 
difficulty ; these must be placed on a firm sxipport resting 
on lead, folded paper, or cloth, and a sharp blow struck on ' 
a chisel appKed in a proper direction. This may often be 
ascertained by examining the specimen in a strong light, j 
Sometimes it is necessary to subject them to extreme com- ■ 
pression in a vice. Some of the hardest substances have ' 
not only a perfect but a facile cleavage, — as eudase, topaz, 1 
and diamond; many of the softest species have none. The | 
planes produced also vary much in then degree of perfection, ! 
being highly perfect in some, as mica and calc-spar, and ' 
imperfect in others, as garnet and quartz. In a very few 
crystalline minerals cleavage-planes can hardly he said to i 
exist. Cleavage must be carefully distinguished from the I 
planes of union in tuin crj^tals, and the division-planes of | 
laminar minerals. I 

Fracture. 5. Fracture. — ^This is the irregular manner in which j 
substances may be broken. Even minerals possessed of '■ 
cleavage may be fractured in other directions; but in | 
amorphous bodies fracture alone occurs. The following i 
varieties of fracture occur, and are highly characteristic: — j 

1. Qoncihoidal, almost typical of amorphous bodies, but occas* 
sionally seen in crystals,— rounded cavities, more or less deep. The 
name is taken from the resemblance to the successive lines of 
interrupted growth in a bivalve shell Seen in flint, obsidian, 
asphalt. In oalcite the direction of this fracture is intermeillate to 
the planes of the mineral’s cleavage. 

2. Sven, when the surface of fracture is smooth and free from 
inequalities. 

3. Rough, when the suiface of fracture is ragged, witli numerous 
small elevations and depressions. 

4. SpUiUery, when covered with small wedge-shaped splinters. 

5. Hackly, when the elevations are sharp, slightly bent^ or 
jagged, os broken iron. 

6. llarthy, when it shows only fine dust 

Ta^e, Odour, Touch. 

Taste. Taste belongs only to soluble minerals. The different 
kinds adopted for reference are as follows : — 

1. Astrijigent, the taste of blue vitriol. 

2. Swedi^i astrimeni, tiste of alum. 

3. SaliM, taste of common salt 

4. Alkaline, taste of soda. 

5. Oooling, taste of saltpetre. 

6. BUier, taste of epsom salts. 

7. Sour, taste of stuphurio acid. 

8. Puitgeat, taste of sal-ammoniac. 

9. taste of ziuc sulphate. 

Odour. Odour. — ^Excepting a few gaseous and soluble spedes, 

mmeraJs in the dry unchanged state do not give off odour. 
By friction, moistening with the breath, and the elimina- 
tion of some volatile ingredient by heat or acids, odours are 
sometimes obtained wHch are thus designated : — 

1. Alliaceous, the odour of garlic. FricUon of arsenical iron 
elicits this odour; it may also be obtained from any of the arsenical 
ores or salts by means of heat. 

2. Horse-radish odour, the odoim of decaying horae-radish. This 
odour is strongly perceived when the ores of selenium are heated. 

8. Sulphurous. Friction will elicit this odour from pyrites, and 
heat from many sulpluirets. 

4. Biiwmmus, the odour of bitumen. 

6. Fdid, the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen or rotten ^s. It i 
is elicited by frietioiL from some varieties of quartz and limestone. 

6. Argillaeeofus, tho odour of moistened day. It is obtained 
horn serpentine and some allied minerals after moistening them 
with the breath ; others, as pyrargillite, afford it when heated. 

7. Empyreumatic or ozonic. Quartz, when two portions strike , 
one another. 

Touch. Touch. — Some minerals are distinguished by a greasy 

feeling, as talc; others feel smooth, as celedonite; othm^ 
meagre, like clay ; others cold. This last character distdn- 
guishes true gems from their imitations in glass. Some, in 
virtue of their hygroscopic nature, adhere to the tongue. 


A L 0 G T 

Chemical PhoPEETiES of Minerals. 

Influence oj Chemical Composition on the External Relation ol 
Characters of Minerals. — That the characters of a com- epraposi- 
pound must to a certain extent depend on those of its ^ 
component elements seems, as a general proposition, to pj^^ies. 
admit of no doubt. Hence it might he supposed possible 
from a knowledge of the composition of a mineral to draw 
conclusions in reference to its form and its other properties ; 
hut practically this has not yet been effected. 

The distinction between the mineralizing oud mineralizable or 
the foraiiug and formed elements lies at the foiimlatinu of all snch 
inquiries. Certain eleineiits in a compound apparently exert more 
than an equal shave of influence in determining its physical pro- 
perties. Thus the more important non-ractallic elements, as oxygen, 
sulphur, chlorine, fluoiane, ai-e remarkable for the influence they 
exert on the character of tlie compound. The sulphurets, for 
o.xtunple, have more similarity among themselves than tlie various 
compounds of one and the same metal with the nou-metallic bodies. 

Still moru genemlly it would appear that the electro-negative 
element in the compound is the most influential, or exerts the 

E hest degree of active forming power. After the non-metallic 
lenta the brittle, easily fusible metals rank next in power ; then 
the ductile ignoble metols ; then the noble metals ; then tho brittle, 
diflScultly fusible ; and, last of all, the metals of the eartlis and 
alkalies. 

Generally each chemical substance ciystallizes only in one form or 
series of forms. Some substances, however, show dimorphism, or 
crystallize in two forms, and thus may compose two or more minerals. 

Thus sulphur, which in nature usually crystallizes in the right 
prismatic system, when melted forms oblique prismatic cn'stals. 

Carbon in one form is the diamond, in another graphite; carbonate 
of lime appears as calc-spar and as aragonite ; the hisnlphuret of iron 
as pyrite and as raarcasite. An example of trimorphism occura in 
titanic acid, forming the three distinct species anatase, rutile, and 
bvookite. It is remarkable that of dimoi-pUic luinerala one form is 
almost always right prismatic; thus; — 

Rhombic Pom. 

Cyimlte, anorthlc.- SiUlmfinltB, AudalusV e. 

Cuc-spar, hexagonal .^rueonite. 

Susaanite, do LcodhlUlte. 

AnatLe BrookHe. 

Pyrolnsitc, right prismatic Pollanlte. 

Cuprite, cubic Chuleotriehlte (i) 

Senarmontlte, cubic. Valeutlnlte. 

Pyrite, do Marcasitc. 

BammelBberg!to,do Cblocuitblte. 

Argentlte, do Acactblte. 

PreieiilebenUe, oblique prismatic. Dlapborlte. 

Sulphur, do. Sulphur. 

Even the temperature af which, a substance crystallizes inflaencee 
its forms, and so far its composition, os seen in aragonite, Glauber 
salt, natron, and borax. 

Isomorphism. — Still more important is the doctrine of Isomor. 
isomorphism, designating the fact that two or more simple or pbism. 
compound substances crystallize in one and the same form, or 
often in forms which, though not identical, yet approximate 
very closely. This similarity of form is generally combined 
witha simffarity in other physical and in chemical properties. 

Among minerals that crystallize in the tesseral system, 
isomorphism is of course common and perfect, there being 
no diversity in the dimensions of the primary form; but 
for this very reason it is generally of interest. It is of, 
more importance among crystals of the other systems, the 
various series of which are separated from eadi other by 
differences in the proportions of the primary form. In 
these perfect identity is seldom observed, but only very 
great similarity. 

The more important isomorphic substances are either simple sub- 
stances, as (1) nuorine and chloriDe; (2) sulphur and selenium; (3) 
arsenic, antimony ; (4) cobalt, iron, nickel ; (5) copper, silver, 
mercury, gold {?); or combinations with oxygen, as (6) lime, 
magnesia, and the protoxides of iron, manganese, ziuc; (7) sesqui- 
oxides, 03 of iron, manganese, chromium, and alumina ; (8) 
phosphoric acid, vanadic acid, arsenic acid; (9) sulphuric, selcnir, 

' chromic acids; or combinations with sulphur, as (10) salphuret pf 
iron and of zinc; (11) sulphuret of antimony and of arsenic; (12)aul- 
phuret of lead, of copper, and of silver. These substances are named 
vicarious from the singular property that in chemical compounds 
they can mutually replace, each other iu definite proporrions, and 
very often without producing any important change in the form or 
other physical properties. But there are numerous instances amoi^ 
the silicates where the mutual replacement of the isomoiphic 
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boJies, eapeeially when tlie oxides of the heavy metals come in the 
room of the earths and idkalies, exerts a most essential infinenee on 
the external aspect of tiie siiecies, particularly in regard to colour, 
specific gravity, aucl transparency. The varieties of hornhlende, 
angite, garnet) epidote, and many other minerals are remarkable 
proofs of tills influence. This intermixture of isomoiphic clements 
confers many valuable propeities on minerals, and to it this depart- 
ment of nature owes much of its variety and beanty. Without the 
occasional presence of the colouring substances, especially the oxides 
of iron and manganese, the non-mctallic combinations would have 
exhibited a very raonotonoDS aspect. It is also remarkable that in 
some silicates the substitution of a certain portion of the metallic 
oxides for the earthy bases seems to be almost a i-egnlar occurrence; 
whilst in others, as the felspars and zeolites, this rarely happens. 
This fact is also of great economic interest, as drawing attention to 
important elements often combined with others of less value. Thus 
iron oxide and chrome oxide, sulplmret of copper and snlphuret of 
silver, nickel and cobalt, may he looked for in connexion. The 


general chemical fornmlaa for such compounds is formed by writing 
R (^radical or basis) for the whole isomorpMc elements; and in 
special instances their signs are placed one below the other, con- 
nected by a bracket, or, as is more convenient, are enclosed in 
brackets one after the other separated by a comma. Thus the gene- 
ral sign for the garnet is IljSL+'ii Si, which, when fully expressed, 
becomes (Oaj, h'ea, Mng) (iScl, 5Pe, 5&r)§i; and this mineral 
forms many varieties as the one or other element preponderates. 

Of the forms special to similar groups of atoms the more notable 
are— the cubic system, special to metals proper, and binary 
compounds as protoxides and haloid salts; the tetragonal to 
binoxides; tbe rhombohedral to carbonates; the hexagonal to 
sesquioxides and phosphates and their isoraorphs; the piismatic 
to sulphates and their isomorphs. 

The isomorphism of minerals goes as a whole to show that form 
depends on the number of molecules present, and is comparatively 
little influenced by the nature of the molecules themselves. 


DESCRIPTION OF HriNERAL SPECIES. 


H-vaW 

itoaebts. 


The arrangement adopted in the following description 
of mineral species is chemical. Simple substances are 
considered first, in the order of their quantivalence, then 
binary compounds, and lastly those of more complex 
structure. Our limits permit of the briefest notice of 
the less important, in order that more space may be avail- 
able for the delineation of the characteristic and transition 
forms of such as go to constitute the more important rock 
masses. 

The following abbreviations are used; — H., hardness; 
G., specific gravity (distilled water at 60“ Fahr. and 
barometer 30 inches*=l); cL, cleavage; aoL, soluble; 
3 . ^ or n.] acid, sulphuric [hydrochloric or nitric] acid ; 
B.B., before blowpipe ; ox., oxidizing ; red., reducing ; c.c., 
chemical compositioii ; com,, combinatiotu 

In the chemical formulae, hatred letters express two 
equivalents, and the dots over the symbols indicate the 
combination with them of as many equivalents of oaygen 
as there are dots. 

In the symbolic notation the several faces of crystals 
are sepmt^ by semicolon^ and the constituent members 
of combinations by commas. The lettering on the faces of 
the figures is for the most part that adopted by MUler. 
In the enumeration of crystal form’s, that which is typical 
of the mineral is placed 

SIMPLE SUBSTANCES. 

1, SetPHVE, S, 

,{») Rig^ht prismatic. P (p) polar edges 106' 38', 84’ 58', middle 
148’ IV \ <i»P lOr 58' ; OP (c) ; iP (a) ; (n). Crystah 

or in druses; aW slafactitic, ebssemitutted, 
pL basal sud csP. E.«-l'5to 
to 2'1. PiactutB condioidal or 
; brittia, seetllK Lustre lesinwia, streak 
aid coloaranlpbap-ydlDW, passing into red, brown, 
or ^Q« Snmimes in the cloaw tube. Poses a 
little above the temperature of boiling water. 

Takes fire at 518’ P., and burns with a pale blue 
fiaine with odour of sulphurous acid. C.c,; pure 
sulphur, occasionally mixed with traces of selenium, 
and when amorphous with day or bitumen. Pound azf 

chiefly in Tertiary strata. Localities; Giigenti in . . 

Siefly, with celestine ; Conil in Spain ; Bex In Switzerland ; Cracow 
:in rcNbnd; deposited from hot springs in Solfatara near Naples; 
froin !bot, in Iceland } from sulphur springs in New iW ; 

of decomposing galeno, cinnabar, and pyrites at 

(5) prismadiR. The crrstals of volcanic sulphur are of 

this fortn ; ta^ octurln the neighbourhood both of extinct and of 
recent vdeanoes. Th^ are deader, needle-sha^d, and interlacing, 
and have geimiilly more or less of a red-brown tin®. Oxbavec-r 
md Cam In Icdand* Siciiy, ,and the volcanoes of 

the Faeific, the Chilian i^es^ and Califomia yield this variety. 

' 2r SmitsuLtHtm, S.^. ' ' ' 

I^e sulphur, but reddish brown to orauM-yellow. .B.B, bums 
with fiunes of sclenipus add mixed with the aulidinroua. Found 
ra the croter of Volcano in the Liparf Islands, and Eilanea in 


3. Selenium, Se. 

H.-2; G.=4‘3. Brownish black to lead-grey; thin splinters 
translucent and red. From Culebras in Mexico. 

4. TELLUiauM, Ta. 

Rhombohedral ; R 86’ 60'. In minute hexagonal prisms, witli 
basal edges replaced ; usually massive and granular. CL lateral 
perfect, basal imperfect. H. - 2 to 2 ‘6 ; G. — 6 1 to 6 ’S, Tin- white ; 
sectile. C.c.: tellurium with a little gold and. iron, Occurs at 
Focsebaya near Zalathna (Transylvania), and in several mines in 
Boulder county, Colorado ; masses 25 lb in weight have been obtained 
there. 

5. Absenic, As . 

Rhombohedral ; R 85° 36' (fig. 258). Usually in botiyoidul Tri-valen 
investing masses composed of numberless layers. The structure is elejnents, 
finegiannlar, rarely columnar. H,"=3’5; G,-5’7to,6‘98. Cl. basal. 

Colour black and dull, but when fresh broken very 
splendent and silver-white ; fracture uneven, 
when rubbed or heated gives out a earlic-like 
odour. B.B. volatile, with formation of white fumes. 

C.c,: arsenic, with some antimony, and traces of 
iron, silver, and gold. Andreosberg in the Harz, 

Annabels Schneeberg, Freiberg, Joachimsthal, AUemont (DaU- 
phine), Eongsbarg (Norway), the Altai, Chili, Pebble mine (Dum- 
friesshire), Tyndrum (Perthshire). 

6. Antimony, Sb, 

Rliombohedral ; R 87’ 85' ; but roi'ely ciystaUized, generally in 
foliated or granular masses. Cl. basal, H.=>3 ; G.»=6'6to 6'8. Tin- 
white, with slight yellow tarnish. Brittle and sectile. B,B. easily 
fusible; volatilizes, and on charcoal leaves a white deposit, burning 
with a pale flame. Pound at Andreasberg, Przibram (Bohemia), 

Sala (Sweden), AUemont, Southham in East Canada, and Borneo. 

7. Allemoktite, SbAsj. 

Hexagonal, spherical, renifonn, and investing, H. - 3 ’6 ; 6. =» 6 ‘1 
to 6*2, Lustre, when fresh, metaUie. Tin-white to lead-grey, but 
with a blue or brown tarnish. B.B. strong odour of gariic,-with 
residuum of oxide of antimony. C.c.: antimony 37 '86, arsenic 
62'15. Almost always in curved foh'ated laminse. Occurs at 
AUemont, Przibram, Schladming in Styria, Andreasberg. 

8. Bismuth, Bi; 

Rhombohedral ; R 87' 40'. Crystals, B,0R, generally distorted ; 
also reticulated, spear-head twins, or arborescent ; also disseminated 
and granular. Cl. basal, perfect. H, - 2 '6 ; G. » 9 ‘6 to 9 '8. Brittle 
and sectile. Reddish white, often tarnished mey, brown, or blue. 

B.B. easily fusible, even in candle flame. Volatilizes on charcoal, 

Iraying a dtron-yellow crust. Sol, in n. acid; solution pre- 
cipitated when thrown into water. Occurs in gneiss and clay 
slate in veins and disseminated, along with ores of cobalt, silver, 
lead, and zinc. Alva in Stirlingshire, Cumberland, Devonshire 
end Cornwall, Schneeberg, Manenberg, Joachimsthal, Bieber, 

Modum (Norway), Falun (Sweden), Bolivia. 

9. TELLunic Bismuth, BijTej . 

Bismuth 52, tellurium 48, Virginia, Dahlonega in Gemgia, Mon- 
tana, A vaiieiy with 7 per cent, of selenium and K=2 also 
occurs, 

10. TetHadymitb, BijTejS . 

■ Rhombohedral; 3R 68’ 10'.' Almost always twins of 8R and 
OR, with the faces of OR at 93’. Cl. basal, perfect, Sectile, and thin 
Inminffi flexible. H. - 1 to 2 ; G. - 7*2 to 7 '6. Steel-grey. B. B. 

^3, yielding a grain of metal which ultimately volatilizes. Sol. 
in n. acid. G.e. : 69 ‘6 bismuth, 36 '9 tellurium, and 4 •5 sulphur. 
Schemm'tz. , 
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11. ■Wehelite, Bi(Te3S). 

Hexagonal. Cl, basal. H.-lto 2; G.«=8-44. Highlustre. Steel- 
grey. C.O.: bismuth 61 ‘IS, tellurium 29 ‘74, sulpnu.- 2*83, sUver 
2*07. Deutsch-Pilseu in Hungary. 

12. JosEiTE, Bi 3 Te 2 (SSe)j . 

Hexagonal. Cl. basal. G. -7’93. Colour grey-black to steel- 
grey. Brittle. O.c. : tellurimn 15*93, sulphur 3*15, selenium 1*48, 
bismuth 79*15. San Jose (Brazil). A Cumberland yariety 
yielded tellurium 6*73, sulphur 6 '43, bismuth 84*33, corresponding 
to Bi 4 (TeS 4 ). 

18. Diamond, C. 

Yar. 1, Crystallized. — Cubic ; very frequently hemibedral. 
Crystals most generally with curved faces. Twins common on the 
octahedral face ; hemitropes also common (see figs. 170, 204, 205, 
207). Crystals vary remai-kably in appearance (see figs. 269 to 262). 
Cl. octahedral. H. — 10 ; G. ” 3 *5 to 3 '6. Transparent, or translucent 
when of dark colour. Eefracts light strongly. The back planes of 
diamonds reflect all the light which strikes them at an angle exceed- 
ing 24“ 18', and thence comes their peculiar brilliancy. High 
adamantine lustre. Colourless, hut often tinged wliite, grey, and 
brown,— more rarely yellow, pink, blue, green, and black, those last 
named being the rarest. Disperses light highly, and hence emits 
brilliant flashes of all the colours of the spectrum. Becomes posi- 
tively electric by friction. B.B. infusible, but bums into carbonic 



Pig. 259. Fig. 280. 

acid in oxygen gas. When air is excluded is unchanged nt the 
temperature of melting cast iron, but at that of melting malleable 
iron is changed into a black coke, or, it is said, into graphite. 
Insoluble in all acids and alkalies. C.c.: carbon, with traces of 
silica and earths. Geologic formation apparently a laminated 
flexible quartz rock called itacolumite, which occurs in Brazil, the 
Drals, Georgia, and North Carolina, in the vicinity of places where 
diamonds have been found. Minute crystals have been found in 
xanthopbyllite, and in talc slate and aeipentine, in the Schischim- 
skian hills, near Zlatoust (Eussia). They have also been obtained 
in Bi'azil imbedded in a conglomerate composed of much-wom 
pebbles of quartz, chalcedony, and gold, cemented by limonite or 



Pig. 261. Pig. 262. 

ferruginous clay. In South Africa they are imbedded in a steatitic 
clay. Diamonds were formerly obtained in India, at Panna, Eaol- 
conda, and Qoleondo. So few are now obtained here that the mines 
are let for £1 a year. From these mines were obtained not only 
the Kohinoor, which was possibly the same as the great diamond 
mentioned by Tavernier os having been seen l)y him in the pos- 
session of the Great Mogul, which weighed 280 carats, but the 
Eegent, of 136 carats (which, not only from its size, hut from the 
penection of its form, is very much the finest diamond known), the 
Nizam, an uncut diamond of 340 carats, and the Carlow, rose- 
cut, 198 carats. More lately diamonds were found in greet quantity 
in the neighbourhood of Kio Janeiro in Brazil ; they occur in two 
different deposits : the ope called “gnrgulho” consists of broken 
quartz covered by a bed of sand ; the other, ‘ ' caacalho,” consists 
of rolled quartz pebbles united by ferruginous clay; both test on 
talcose davs, which are the debris from taicose rocks. The first 
deposit afrords the finest diamonds, and both contain gold, plati- 
num, magnetite, and rutile. A dodecahedral diamond of 267 
namta was latelv found at Boaraeem in this district: this was 


reduced by cutting to an oblong brilliant of 125 carats, and is 
the second most valuable diamond, — the Kohinoor, now reduced 
to an imperfectly circular brilliant of 102 carats, occupying the 
third place. The two coloured diamonds most worth}' of note 
are a green diamond in the Dresden collection weighing 31 carats, 
which is a little deeper in tint than a beryl, and a blue diamond 
in the Hope collection, of 44 carats, as highly coloured as a 
sapphire, which it is by some considered to be. Diamonds have 
latdy been found in very large quantities, and some of gi*eat size, 
north of the Cape of Good Hope ; these for the most part are of 
yellow colour and of very inferior value. While a Brazilian cut 
brilliant of one carat is worth from £20 to £25, the value of 
the finest brilliants from the Cape is only from £3 to £4, and that 
of the yellow diamonds is from £2 to £2, 10s. Apart from its 
employment as an ornamental atone, the diamond has an intrinsic 
value from its being utilized for cutting glass and for grinding and 
poEshing other gems. Of late years its usefulness has had a new 
application, it being employed for the drilling of rocks in tunnelling 
operations and in the boring of artesian wells. A singular observa- 
tion has resulted from these last methods of utilizing it, namely, 
that the hardness of the African diamonds, as tested by the amount 
of their endurance, is markedly inferior to that of the Brazilian and 
Indian. So much is this recognized that, while the bort, or 
minute crystals, of the latter command a price of 15s. per carat, the 
African can be got for about 5s. Tlie cleavage of certain of the 
African diamonds is so eminent that e ven the heat of the hand causes 
some of them to fall in pieces. Such diamonds, generally octahedra, 
may be recognized by a peculiar watery lustre ; they are called plate 
diamonds. The above facts give some ground for the supposition 
that there may be a slight difference in their composition, possibly 
that both may contain small, but different, quantities of hydrogen. 

The circumstances under which diamonds have been formed are 
altogether unknown. The fact of their being changed into a kind 
of coke at a very high temperature is en argument aminst their 
having been produced through the operation of heat, and it lias long 
been known that an excess of carbon dissolved by molten cast iron 
crystallizes on cooling in the form of graphite ; yet the only attempts 
to form diamomls deserving of being mentioned as having been 
attended with any measure of success are those in which sugar 
charcoal was dissolved in molten silver at the temperature only or 
melting steel. There were thus obtained a few minute black and 
also colourless octahedral and cubo-octahedral ciystals with curved 
faces, mingled with a much larger amount of graphitoidal carbon. 

VoT. 2. JUassive.— In black pebbles or masses called carbonado, 
sometimes 1000 cai'ats in weight. H. =10; G. =3*012 to 8*42. 

O.C.: carbon except *27 to 2*07 per cent, of ash. Found in the 
mines of Baranco, Ac., in Bahia. 

Yar. 8. Aivthraeitic. —Like anthracite, hut scratches the diamond. 

In mammillar masses, partly in concentric layers, and globular. 
Brittle. G. -1*66. C.c.: carbon 07, hydrogen '5, oxygen 1 '6. 

When cutand polished, refracts anddispvrses light, like the diamond. 
Supposed from Brazil, 

14. Gkaphitb, C. 

Hexagonal in flat crystals ; 86® 20'. Usually foliated, 

scaly, or compact. Cl. basal. H. — 0*6tol ; G. — l*9to2*2. Lustre 
metallic. Colour and streak black to dark steel-grey ; flexible in 
thin laminre; veiy sectile; feels 
greasy ; leaves a mark on paper 
of its own colour; conducts elec- 
tricity, B.B. burns with diffi- 
culty ; heated with nitre, de- 
flagrates. C.C.: carbon, with 
small quantities of volatile 
matter, and ash from 6 to 40 per 
cant StrathfaiTer (Inverness-shire), Mull, Craigman (Ayrshire), 
Borrowdala in Cumberland, Ural Mountains, Ceylon, Greenland. 

Used for making pencils. 

16. Tin, Sn. 

Tetragonal in greyish white metallic grains, Eeported as occur- 
ring with Siberian gold; with bismuthite from Guanajuato in 
Mexico.' 

16. Iron, Fe. 

Gubio; in gKons and plates or disseminated. H. =4*6; G.= Native 
7 to 7*8. Steel-grey or iron-black. Fracture haekly, very metals, 
■ma gne tic. B.B. mfusible. Sol. in h. acid. Two varieties 
are to be distinguished, {a) TeUurie Iron, in grains and plates. 

Almost pure iron, or contains graphite, carbon, lead, or copper, but 
no nickel. At Chotzen in Bohemia in limestone ; in an ar^Iaceons 
sandstone in the keuper at Miihlhausen | in Thuringia along with 
fossils; in an ironstone conglomerate in Brazil, and in lava in 
Auvergne : in the mine of Hackenburg ; at Bexley, in libsr^ 

Africa, along with quartz, a zeoEte, and magnetite ; enclosed in 
magnetite in Unst (Shetland) and in Sutherlondshire ; in basalt in 
Antrim, Ireland; in the gold sands of Brazil, the UralSj and Olah- 
piOT (Transylvania), (J) Meteoric iron, sted-grey to silver-white. 



Fig. 263. 
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Almost always contains nickel, with cobalt, copper, and sem'al ! 
minerals wMcli are non-terrestrial. When polished and. etched 
with nitric acid the surface is niurked by lines of tiuaffected iiiter- 1 
lacing crystals called ^Vidtiiatjastatten’s figures ; most of the nickel i 
is contained in these. Occurs in masses which rarj in size from j 
the smallest miaroscopie dust as dredged from the depths of the | 
ocean to upwards of 32,000 ft. Alany of these ma.?ses have lieen j 
seen to fall. Severn! (.su.spected, however, to be terrestrial) have 
been found imbedded in a ba&altic rock near Disco Bay iu Green- 
land, one of which is 44,000 ft in weight. Several contain j 
hydrogen iu their pares, condensed to the extent of eight times the j 
rolume of the mass; and the jutted deprassions frequently observable ; 
upon their surface give countenance to the view that, if not dis- 
charged from a volcanic throat, they were set at liberty by some 
sudden disrupting gaseous explosion. 

17. Zrxc, 2n , 

Hhombahedral. Said to be found in hirgo haxagniial jiyr-unids, 
01. basal, perfect. H. — 2; 6. =7. Lustre inetallic. Colour and 
streak bluish white. Pound in a geoje in basalt near Melbourne, 
Australia, coated with amitbsonite, erytlirine, .and aragonite. Also 
in the gold sand,s of the Mittamitta river. 

18. Copper, Cu. 

Cubic (figs. 28, 30, 2S, 33, 37, 2G4). Twins, on an octahedral face. 
Crystals generally distorted. Often filifonii and arborescent, or in : 
plates and lamincB. H. =2*5 to 3: G. = S*5 to S*i>. Lustre dull ■ 
metaUic. Colour and streak copper-red, 
with yellow or brown tarnish. B. B. easily 
fusible, colonring the outer Jl.auio green, 

Sol. in n. acid. Occurs in many rock.s 
(generally igneous), and frequently asso- 
ciated with ?eoUtcs. In the Faroes, Unst 
(Shetland), Cornwall, Chessynear Lyons, 
the Banat (Hungary), Siberia, C’liina, 

Mexico, Brazil, Cluli, and Australia. 

Mi»sses of great size are found, much the 
largest being from the Ontaiiagon river, 
on* the south of Lake Superior. One Fig. 264. 

mass fonud iu Febmary 1857 was 45 feet 

iu length, 22 feet in witltb, and 8 feet in tbicTcness; ite weight was 
420 tons. Another was founl in 1860, 65 feet jn length, 32 in 
width, and from 4 t o 7 feet in tVnekness; thi.5 weighed Upwards of 
1300 tons, and liada value of 400,003 dollars. 

19. Lear, Pb. 

Cubic, bnt only in thin plates, capillary or filiform. Cl. none. 
K- “I'S; G.«=ii‘S6 to 11 *4. Ductile, malleablej and sectile. 
Bluish grey, Imt with a blackish tarnisli. Foiindin lava in Madeira, 
and at the mines near Cartagena in Spain; in amygdaloid near 
IVeissig ; in bnsaltic tufa at Kautenberg in iloraria ; with gold near 
Mount Aktau in the Altai, at Velika in Slavonia, <and at Olahpian 
in Transylrani'a ; near Efcatcrinbiirg in the Urals ; in the district 
of Zomelahuacau in Yena Cruz, in foliated galena, in gr.an«lar lime- 
stone'; in the iron and manganese bed of Paisberg iu ^Yernllaud 
(Sweden), with hscniatite, magnetite, and IiausmatinitE ; in white 
quartz, north-west, ne.ar the Dog Lake of the Karniuistiqnla, an 
asftuent of La’ke Superior ; tniLedded tii bornstone in plates and 
grains, in the mine of B')goslov.skoiiQ the Kirghiz stepjies; in green- 
stone porphyry at Stiitzerbach in Thvxringi a, ; with litematite in the 
islands of Isiaa on the we.st coast of Sumatra. 

20. McRCtritYj Hg. 

Cnbie, Occurs in snail liquid globules in its gangue, Imt may 
bo solidified at - 39”, when it forms octahedral crystals. G, = 13*596 
ufien liqaid, 35*612 when solid. Lustre brilliant metallic ; tin- 
vliite. B.B. A'ohitiif, sonic*tiine.s leading a little silver.^ Ecadily 
sol. in n. acid. Ocr-nrs generally in clay shales or schists of dif- 
ferent ages. The globules cf mercury are asnally found in rents 
in cimiahai', or accompanying c-alomcl, at most of*tbe localities for 
ilie.se miiinnls. Found at Idrix in Camiola anti Almaden in Spain. 
At Id rk it is oiifained by washing a soft clay slate. In Transylvania 
and Galicia springs issuing from the Carpathian sandhione bear 
aloti'T glotufe-s of mereniy. At the Pioneer mine in California some 
of the quartz geodes contiin stive ral pounds of in eron ry. At CiAitlale 
iu liOtnbardy it i.s found in an Eoeeuc inari. It has nlso been 
observed occasionally ic drift, and Iia,s even been Stated to liaA'e 
lieen found in a fieat hog. 

21. Bilvru, Ag. 

Cubic (figs. 26, 30, 33, 40, 37). Crystals generally small, also and 
most frequently filiform, arbore.?c:ent/and in plates or crusts, qi'hese 
either project into cavities, cost their surfaces, or ramify in a reticn- 
iated manner thmghout the mass of the rock. Twins of octahedral 
and trapezohedral composition. Koch H. =2*5 to 3; 
to 1 1 "I. Lu.sfcre m e-ta-lH c. Golourand strcalc si Ivea*- white, bat generally 
tarnished i-ellow, broTvn, or black. Malleable, ductile, and sectile, 
but less so thiin gold. B.B. e£isily fusible. Sol. in n. add; 
+Ri. Rfvln+i'nn colour.^ tliG skill black. O.c : silver, with vaJying 


proportions of gold, platinum, mercury, copper, antimony, and 
bisnmth. The anriferous from Korway contains silver 72, gold 28 ; 
from qmartr reefs in Sutherland, silver 7l'4, gold 2S*6. The 
cupriferous from Courey near Caen contains 10 per cent, of copper. 
The antimoiiial from Bohemia contains 1 per cent, of antimony. 
The mercurial from ICougsberg in Kenvay has *4 of mercury, found 
chiefly in veins in gneiss, clay slate, and limestone. Localities ; 
Ah’a and elsewhere in Scotland) Ballycoru.s in Ireland, and Oormvall 
in England ; at Freibeig, Andreasberg, and Kongsberg ; along 
Avith native copper at L^e Superior ; in Mexico, iu Peru, and in 
the United States. The finest crystallized, silver occurs at Lake 
Superior, and at Kongsherg. At the last locality tlio crystals 
ai*e an inch in diameter, and are disposed on large filiform 
brashes. SiU'er occurs in large masses; three of 436, 660, 812 fb 
liaA'e been recorded from Kongsberg. A block wldch smelted 
44,000 Ib was for some years used as a table by Duke Albert on 
his annual visits of inspection to tlm Selmeeberg mine in Saxony. 
A Mexican siieeinien Avas found of 400 ft *, the mines of Huantaya 
in Pern liaye yielded ma.sses of 444 and 960 ft. Britain produces 
aimnaily about 760,030 oz. of silver, cbiefly, however, from lead 
ore.s. The value of annual produce for* the aa'IioIc Avorld from all 
sonree.s is from 8 to 10 millions of pounds sterling. 

22. ScnKEinEtriTF. (t?eM Aoift/gfam), Au 2 Hg 2 ■ 

Tetragonnl four-sided prisms, easily crumbling, y’elloAvisb wdiite 
to white ; somOtimeS in grains the siae of a pea. C.c, : gold 41 TS, 
mercury 58*37. Found at Mariposa in Califoraia. A variety’* 
(Ah, Agla Hgg is found along with platinum in Columbia ; this 
contains gold 38*39, silver 5, mercury 57*40. 

23. Auqu-euitb, AggKg, 

Cubic. In octahedva, also in grains and dendrites. G. =10*8. 
Like n^itive silver, but softer. O.C. : 8ilA’erS6*5, mercury 13 *5. From 
Arqueros in Coqniuibo, Cliili. Kongshergita, AgigHg, occurs at 
Kongsberg, Avith 96*1 of silver and 4*9 of mercury. 

24. AMiVLo.A.M, Ag.Hgs, and AgHga- 

Cuhic (fig, 33, in combination Avitb 40, 30, 41, 38). CL dodeca- 
hedral. H. =3 to 3*0 ; G. -=10*5 to 14. Colo*ar and streak silver- 
white. Fracture conehoidal, brittle, grates when cut. In closed 
tnbe yields jnenmrj' and leaves silver. Sol. in n. acid. The first 
variety (silver 34*8, mercury <iB*2) occurs at Moschellandsberg 
in the Palatinate, AA^here the veins of merenry and silver intersect 
one another; the second (silver 26*25, merenry 73*75) there, 
and also at Allemont in Danpliine, Alnmden in Spain, in 
Hungary, and in Sweden. From Bosilla in Atacama (Cliili) 
Domeyko reports the following other coinpounds : Ag^Hg^ , sih’er 
46*8, mercury 53 -2, Avhite and silvery; AgHg, silver 55*1, mercury 
44*9, granular aud dull; AggHgg, silver 64*2, mercury 85*8; of the 
last there is a ina.ss weighing 22 ft in tha niuseuin of San'tiago. 

35. Goli>, An. 

Cubic (figs. 30, 26, 33, 40, 86) and more complex forms. 0i*ystals 
generallysmalland indistinct through elongation, assuming capillsu'y 
and arborescent shapes. Also in tlfin plates. Twins rare; twin face 
octahedral Freq^aentJy in rounded and apparently colloidal masses 
impacted in clay, or loose in small gi*ains (pipettes) rolling in the 
bed of streams. Fig. 265 is of .such a mass found in Sutherland. 
No el. H. =2'5 to 3 ; G. = 17 to 19*4. Lustre metallic, bnt fre- 
quently (Inll and partly 
eoated'with a brown crust. 

Colour and streak yellow- 
ish Avhite to bright gold- 
yellow. Malleable, ductile, 
and scctile ; the purer 
varieties the more so and 
the softer, B. B. easily 
fusible. Sol. in aqua regia, 
generally with precipitation 
of ehluridc of silver. Solu- 
tion j’gIIow, stains skin 
purple-red, with corrosion. 

G,c. : gold, Avjth silver from *72 to 26 per cent. ; sometimes iron and 
copper under 1 per cent. Found in beds and veins generally of 
quartz in metamoi'pliie rocks of a schistose nature, rarely in diorite 
and porphyry, and very rarely in granite. Its general associate 
is limouite, fomed from decomposition of pyrite ; .sometimes also 
htematite and magnetite. Occurs also in mieroscopie gi-ains in 
quartz, from wliicli ii i.s extracted by crushing and amalgamation. 
Wic geologic range is from the Azoic to the Tertiary and Cretaceous, 
as in Galifornia ; but even in these more recent rocks the original 
source mast have been at least Palmozoic. 0£ localities Avhich. yield 

f id the folloAring may be noticed : — the Leadhills in Scotland, 
fckioAv in Ireland, Dolgelly in North Wales, QonnA'all in 
England; Trausyfivania, Hungary, and Piedmont ; the Urals, 
Ekaterinburg*, and India; Korctofan, the coast opposite iladagas- 
car, and the Gold Coast (the fame of rvliich has heen recently re- 
viAmd); Minas Geraes in Brazil, Bolivia, LTorth Carolina, and 
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California j and more recently New Sonth AVales and Queensland 
in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

Some of the largest single masses of gold found in recent times are 
the following; — one of 22 oz. in Transylvania, of 28 lb in North 
Carolina, of 20 in California, one of 96 Ib troy near Miash in the 
Urals, and one of 184 Ib 8 oz., which yielded £8376, lOs. 6d., at 
Ballarat, Australia. 

The annual produce of gold from Australia is about 5 millions of 
pounds sterling, of the United States about 15 millions, and the 
whole earth about 23 millions. 

The following sub-species may be noticed : — 

1. Eledrum. This name for the alloys of gold and silver 
was applied by Pliny, whenever the proportion of the latter 
metal was one-lifth. An alloy of 2 gold and 1 silver contains 21 per 
cent, of silver; this is found in Sutherland. One of 1 to 1 contains 
86 per cent, of silver, this last being the most usnal proportion. 
It occurs in Transylvania, in the Altai, and in Colombia. Its 
colour is brass-yellow to yellowish white. G. — 1 2 *6 to 1 5 *6. 

2^ Forpezite, or Palladium. Gold {quro-poiidrS), from Porpez in 
Brazil, contains 9 '85 per cent, of palladium and 4*17 of silver. 

S. Jdhodium Gold, from Mexico (G. —16 '6 to 16 ’8), contains from 
84 to 48 per cent, of rhodinm. 

26. PjiATTmJM, Pt. 

Cubic; rarely in small cubes or octahedrons, usnally in minute 
scaly grains, sometimes cohering, and also in rounded lumps. No cl. 
H. — 4 to 4-5 ; G. — 17 to 1 9. Lustre metallic. Colour and streak pale 
steel-grey. Malleable and ductile with difficulty, having a ha^ly 
fractnre. When containing much iron, mi^etipolar. B.B. in- 
fusible. Sol. in aqua regia, but only whan heated ; solndou red ; 
corrodes the skin. C.c. : platinum, but never to a greater extent 
than 86 'Sper cent The remainder consists ofiron, iridium, rhodium, 
palladium, osmium, gold, copper, and a mechanical mixture of irid- 
osmine. The iron exists in quantities varying from 4*3 per cent, to 
double that amount. Occurs in Brazil in syenite ; near Popayan 
(Colombia) in alluvium, associated with chromite, iridium, palla- 
dium, gold, and copper; in the Urals in alluvium derived from 
orystallme rooks; and at Nimi-Tagilsk in serpentine along with 
chromite. It is tdso found in Borneo, California, and Carolina, and 
is said to have been found in the county of Wicklow in Ireland. 
The sands of many rivers yield it in small amount. Platinum does 
not occur in large masses. A mass in the Madrid Museum from 
Condoto weighs 26 J oz. ; masses have been found in the Urals from 
11 to 21 Ib. 

Jron FlaHna is a sub-species. This, which ha.s a composition 
FcPti, and contains from 11 to 18 per cent, of iron, is found at 
Nijnf-Tagilsk. G. — 14'6 to 16'8 ; S. —6. It is magnetipolor, and 
attracts iron much more strongly than an ordinary maguet. 

27. pLA-TnrijanitTM. 

In minute silver-white grains. H. — 6 to 7 ; G. — 16'94 to 22 '8. 
Contains 65 '44 platinum, 27*79 iridium, 6*86 rhodinm, 4*14 iron, 
S-3 copper, "49 palladium. Is found in Brazil. 

28. IsiDiirM, Ir. 

Cubic (fig, 27). H. —6 to 7; G. —21*67 to 28*46. CL cubic, traces. 
Very slightiy malleable. Silver-white to sted-grey. B.B. un- 
changed- Insoluble in all acids. C.c, ; 76*8 indium, 19*64 
platinum, 0*89 palladium, 1*78 copper. Found at N(jni-Tagilsk, 
generally in minute grains. Is the heaviest known sub^nce, 

suh-sp^ies. From Ava in India. C.c.: 60 iridium, 
20 platinum (according to Prinaep). 

29. Palladium, Pd. 

Cubic ; in minute octahedrons, and in grains. H. — 4 *6 to 6; G, — 
11*3 to 11 *8. Malleahle. Light steel-grey. B. B. infusible. Slowly 
dissolves in n. acid, forming a brown-red solution. C.c.: palla- 
dium, with a little platinum and iridium. From the gold sands 
of Brazil, often in small plumose crystalline lumps. A^ from St 
Domingo, and the Urals. Does not tarnish with sulphurous fumes. 

SO. Allopalladium, Pdg. 

Hexagonal ; in small flat hexagons. Cl. based, perfect. Lustre 
bright ralvery. Colour pale steel-grey. From Tilkerode in the 
Harz, with gold. 

81. Nwjamskitb {O&miridimi), IrOs (iridium 49*78, osmium 
60*22) and IraOs. 

Hexagonal; P 124®. OP, P, ooP. Generally in flat scales. 
OL has^ perfect, H. — 7; G. — 18*8 to 19*47. Lustre metallic. 
Colour tiu-white, B.B. unchanged. Insoluble ^ 

in ah acids. The analyses of this mineral give 
quantities -of iridium varyiog from 44 to 77 per | 

cent. , and of oauiium from 21 to 49. Buthenium, J » 

rhodinm, end platinum make up the 100 ports. oaa 

The larj^ quantity of mthenium is 8*49, and 
one variety from New Granada was found to contain no ruthenium, 
but 12*3 of rhodium, which is more than, double its usual amount. 
Occur? with platinum in Choco (Colombia); at Newjausk.and 


several localities in the Urals, in Australia, in northern California 
(somewhat abundantly in gold sands), also in Canada, 

32. SissEUSKiTE {Iridosminm), IrOs^ (iridium 19*9, osmium 80*1) 
and IrOsj (iridium 24 8 , osmium 75*2). 

Ehombohedral ; E — 84“28'. H. •=7*5; G. —21*12. Colour lead- 

S to bluish. B. B. becomes black, with strong odour of osmic 
; in flame of spirit-lamp shines strongly, and colours flame 
yellowish red. Occui-s in small quantity with neujanskite at all 
Its localities, and in jiroportionally larger quantity at Sissersk in the 
Urals. It is used for pointing gold pens, and in the United States 
sella at 60 dollars an ounce. 


COMPOUNDS OF FLUORINE, CHLORINE, BROinNE, 
AND IODINE (HALOID SALTS). 

33. FLironiTE (Fluor-spar), CaF . 

Cubic (figs. 267 to 270, also figs. 31, 33, 38, 56, 66, 57, 68); also 
divergent crystalline, granular, and compact. Cl. octah^ral; 
fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. —4 ; G. —3*1 to 3*2. Transparent 
to pellucid. Lustre vitreous. Colourless, but generally coloured 
pnqjle, blue, gi*een, yellow, white, black, and pink. Sometimes 
two or three colours disposed in la3mrs in one crystal. Frequently 



Pig. 267. Fig. 26a 



phosj)lioresces with different tints of light, when heated. B. B , de- 
crepitates and fuses to an opaque bead. Sol. in s. acid with evolution 
of hydi’ofluoric acid, C.c.; &*3 calcium, 48*7 fluorine. Common 
in veins, generally associated with metallic ores. Shetland, Suther- 
land, on the Avon, and Ballater in Scotland; Cnmherland, 
Northumberland, Derbyshire, and Cornwall; Saxony, Bohemia, 
Freiberg. Used to he turned into vases and other ornaments ( " blue 
John ”) ; formerly employed as a flux, now for etching and oh^nring 
glass. 



84. Yttbocerite. 

In crystalline ernsts, H. — 4to6; G. —3*4 to 8*6. Translneent; 
vitreous. Violet-blue to grey or white. B.B. infusible, . Evolves 
fluorine when heated with sulphuric acid. C. c : fluorides of cerium, 

S trium, and calcium. Finbo and Broddbo near Falun (Sweden), 
assachusetta and New York. 


85 . Flttocerite, CeF-fCejPg. 

Hexago^naL H. —4 to 6; G. - 4*7. Opaque or translucent on the 
edges. Fale brick-red or yellowish ; streak yeUowish white. B. B. 
inmsible. In closed tube gives out hydrofluoric acid. C.c.: 82*64 
peroxide of cerium, 1*12 yttria, 16*24 hydrofluoric acid. Finbo 
and Broddbo. 

86. FLUOOBniKB, Ce2Fg-l-(Ce20a-l-Hs0). 

Massive ; fracture conchoidaL H. — 4*6 to 6, Opaque ; resinous. 
Blight yellow to reddish brown ; streak brownish yellow. B.B. 
infusible, darkens with the heat; colour restored on cooling, 0.c.: 
cerium 17*6, fluorine 10*9, sesquioxide of cerium 66*4, water 6*1. 
From Fiubo. 


87. Baotnaesitb, Oe2F8-l-OeaOa-l-4HaO, and 

88. HAMARTiTE,2(LaO,CeO)SGOa-l-CeF8, are similar. The first is 
from Baatnaes in Sweden, the second from Jn'ke’s in Colorado. 
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39. Fluellite, AI 2 F 3 . 

Riglit prismatic. In aento rhombic octahedrons with truncated 
ajiex. Polar edges 109“ 6' and 82“ 12', middle 144“. H. ■=•3. Lusti*e 
vitreous. Colour white; transparent. Stenna-gwj’H hi Cornwall. 

40. Cbyolite, SITaF + AIaFs. 

Anorthic; but mostlv in cleav- 

able mosses. M : 7 91®' 57' ; P:T 
90“ 2'; F:M 90“ 40'. CL P 
perfect, jyr and T imperfect ; 
brittle. H. -2 -5 ; G. =2-9 to S -08. 

Vitreous, somewhat pearly on P. 

Translucent ; after immersion in 
water transparent. Colourless and 
wnow- white; but when deep-seated 
brown to black. Melts even in 
tlame of candle to a white enamel. 

Jn open tnbe tiuces of hydrofluoric 
itcid. Sol. in s. acid. C.c.: alumi- 
nium 13, sodium 32*8, fluorine 64*2. 

Arksutfiord, Greenland; Miask, 

Siberia. Used for manufacture of a white glass, and extinction of 
alumiuium. j 

41. Aukstititr, (CaNa)3F + ALjF8. Ca:Ua=»l:3. 1 

Massive granular. H.«=2-5; G. -=3*03 to 3*18. Cl. one distinct. ■' 

Vitreous; white; translucent. C.c.: alumiuium 18 ’6, sodium 23' 3, 
calcium 8*8, fluorine 51*3. Arksutfiord. 



Fig. 271. 


H.=2; G. — 2*1 to 2 '2. Transparent to translucent; vitreous. 
Colourless or white ; but often coloured red, yellow, or blue. 
Taste saline. B.B. fuses and partly evaporates; colours flame 
yellow. C.c.: sodium 89 '3, chlorine 60*7. _ In great beds at 
Wieliczfca, Salzburg, Bex, &c., on the Continent; Chediire in 
England. As an efflorescence in Brazil, Abyssinia, the Caspian and 
Aral Seas. As a sublimation among lavas at Vesuvius and other 
volcanoes. 

62 . Salmiac, NH4CI. 

Cubic (figs. 80, 40, and 41 with 26, 33, 40). G. octahedral ; also 
stakctitic, globular', and as an efflorescence. H. — 1 '6 to 2 ; G. — 1 '6 
to 1 '6. Pellucid ; vitreous. Colourless, but sometimes stained. 
Taste pungent B.B. directly volatile ; in copper colours flame 
blue-green. C.c. : 32 ammonia, 66 '4 chlorine. A sublimate on 
active volcanoes, Vesuvius, island of Volcano, Iceland, Near 
coal-seams which have taken fire, in Scotland and at Newcastle. 

53 . Chloho-Caloitb, CaG + (KG, NaCl), 

Cubic. Yesnvian bombs, 

64. Ceeargtbite, AgCl. 

Cubic (fig. 26). Twins on octahedral face. No cl. ; chiefly 
massive in crusts. H. — Ito 1'6; G. =5‘5to 5 '6. Fracture con- 
choidaL Malleable. Translucent ; adamantine to resinous. Grey, 
yellowish; and greenish. B. B. fuses easily to a dark bead, reduced 
in inner flame. Soluble in ammonia, C.c.: silver 76, cblorine 
25. Joliann-Georgenstadt, Mexico, Peru. 


42. CinOLiTE, 3NaF-{-2Al«F3. 

Pyramidal, and twins (fig. 272). 
Middle edge 111® 14'. Mostly granu- 
lar. Cl. imperfect. H. = 4 ; G. ->2‘84 
to 2*9. Eesiuous ; white. Fuses more 
easily than cryolite ; evolves hydro- 
fluoric acid. C.c. : aluminium IS'6, 
sodium 23*4, fluorine 68. Ilmen 
Mts. near Miask. 



Fig. 272 (species 42). 


43. Chodnbffite, 2 NaF+Al3F8. 

G. Other characters like chiolite, and from same locality. 

44. Paossolitb, 8(CaNa)F-|-AlaFa-t2H90. Ca:Na=8:2. 
Oblique prismatic. «P 95“ 34'; always twins. Vitreous; white; 

fiemitrauniarent. C.c. : aluminium 12*3, calcium 16*1, sodium 12*4, 
fluorine ol*l, water 8'1. Evolves water with crackling, when 
heatetl ; other chaiaetcrs like cryolite, along with which it occurs in 
G-reenland. 



45. Thomsknoute, 2(CaNa)F + AljFs-f*2HaO. 

Oblique prismatic. Prismatic planes striated; wP 89“ (fig. 273). 
Cl. basal, pmfect, H. -»2*5 to 4; G, -=2'74 to2-76. Vitreous; cleav- 
age face pearly. "White with yellow cnist; tranala- , — 

cent. C.c.: dumininm 15, calcium 15*4, sodium /''V 
7 ‘6, liaorine52'2,water9*S. B.B, fuses more easily / , 
than cryolite to clear glass, decrepitating violently. .. / 

Along with cryolite in Greenland. 

46 Geakksutite, CaaF-l-Al5Fa-^4H20. 

Earthy. H. -'2. White ; dull ; opaque. C.c. : j 
alumioiam 16*5, calcium 19 '3, sodium 2*6, fluorine 
41*2, water 20*^ Along with cryolite. 

,47 . Eviotueit^ 2GaF,-l-Al8FB-i-2H30. 

Crystfdline. Soft; brittle ; iike kaoliiu G.c. : 
ealci^ 22*39, aluminium 16*23, sodium *43, _ 
flnorine 66*24, water 571. Aikautfioid, Green- 273 (sp; 45). 
land. 

48. Pbosopitb. 

Obliqne prismatic. A hydrated silico-fluoridc 
of aluminium and ealcium. II. — 4; G.— 2*89. 

Colonples.s imbedded crystals. From the tin- 
mines of Altenberg. 

49. CALOirap, HgjCl . . 

^ ^Irtwidal; P 185“ 60' (fig. 274). H. -1 to 2 ; 

OiW6tAtff6*5, Translucent; adamantine. Yel- 
. Icfetri^ii^i^togtej, SuhUmias unchanged in closed 
ta^; ahdk Jyu^Ws mercUryl lusol in n, acid, 

C. c.: meteuiy S6l dilorftte 16. MoscheHandsberg, 

Idria, Almai^ 

60. STEYJmi^ .KCI. ; ' 

Cubic (figs. 20, 30); ako massive. CL cubic. 

H.— 2; G-l*9 to 2. Whit© orreolourless. _ , 

Vitreous ; . soluble ISBte like ' caSuncaa salt. ^8* *74 (sp. 49). 
C.C.: potassium: 62*5, chlorii© 47*6. B,B. fuses, and colours 
flame violet. Crater of TOOTvims, ^ and bede of Sbtssfurf;. 

51, Haeits {Cont/nm, KaGl . 

Cuhie (fiir.21).: cenerMlvctauular. sometimes fibrous. . CL cubic. 



55. Embolite, 2AgBrH-8AgGL 

Cubic (fig. 29); also massive or concretionary, E, —Ito 1*6; 
G."»5*8. Adamantine to resinous. Green and yellowish OTeen. 
C.c.: silver 67, chlorine 18, bromine 20. Chili, Mexico, Honduras. 

56. Beomitb, AgBr. 

Cubic (figs. 26, 80). H. - 1 to 2 ; 6. - 5 *8 to 6. Splendent. Yellow 
to olive-green ; streak siskin -green. B.B, fnsiule easily. C.c.: 
silver 57*6, bromine 42*5. San Onofra and Plateros (Slexico). 

57. loDiTE, Agl . 

Hexagonal. CL basal ; also massive, and in crystalline plates 
some inches in width; these are flexible. H.— Ito 1*6; G. - 
5*5 to 5*7. Translucent ; adamantine. Citron and sulphur-yellow : 
streak yellow. B.B. fusible, colours the flame purple-red, and 
leaves button of silver. C.c.: silver 46, iodine 64, ^catecas in 
Mexico, Algodonea in Chili, Arizona, rarely in Spain. 

58. Coccinite, Hglo. 

In grains of an adamantine lustre, from Casas- Viejas in Mexico. 
Colour red to yellow : in acute rhombic prisms. Also from Zimapan 
and Culcbras.” 

59. Tocobnaclite, Agl-i-HgaT. 

Amorphous, yellow, soft. ChaQarcillo iu Chili. 

i 60. COTCXNITE, PbCl. 

I Right prismatic. H. —2; G. — 6*238. Transparent; high ada- 
mantine to pearly. White. C.c.: lead 74, chlorine 26. Crater of 
; Vesuvius. 

! 61, Moltsite, FeoClj. 

Tncnisting. Brownish red and yellow. On lavas of Vesuvius. 

; C.c.: iron 34*6, chlorine 65*5. 

1 62. Caenallite, KCl-f 2hIgCl-t-12HaO. 

i Right prismatic. Noel. Conchoidal fracture. H. =2to 2*6; 

' G.— 1*6. Ccdonrless, generally red from iron. C.c.: 84 ‘2 chloride 
' oFmp 0 aesium, 26*9 chloride of potassium, 38*9 water. Staasfart, 
i Galicia, Persia. 

63. Tachhydbite, CaCl + 2MgC!l + 12HaO . 

Massive, Yellow, translucent, very deliquescent. In anhydrite. 
C.c,; calcium 7*46, ma^esium 9*51, chlorine 40*34, water 42*69. 
Stassfurt. 

64. KnEMER.STTE, KCl 4-NH*C1 + FejClj + SH^O . 

Cubic ; in oetahedni. Ruby-red. Soluble, Fumaroles of 
Vesuvius. 

' 65. EaiTHBOstDEniTE, 2KCl-f FejClg-f 2H2O . 

\ Right prismatic. Vesuvian lava. 

I 66. MA’TiocKiTB^PhCl-hPbO. 

; Pyramidal ; P 136“ 17'. Crystals tabular. Cl. basal ; fractui'e 
conchoidal. H. -«2*5 ; G. — 7*21. Translucent; adamantine, 
j Yellowish white. B.B. fuses easily with decrepitation; colours 
I flame blue. C.c, i chloride of lead 66 ‘6, oxide of lead 44*6. 
j Cromford in Derbyshire. 

j 67. MENrDn>iTE,^ P'bCl-|-2PbO. 

1 Eight prikmatic; chiefly masrive. CL ooP perfect 102® 36'. H.-2*5 
j to 3;, G.— 7*to 7‘I, Fracture conchoidal. Translucent; adaman- 

I + 1 T 1 » to TIAfirlV. ' VpTtnxrJnTi nr 'aTtt-oioI, TOllito "RR i^aATumit-afaa fnaaa 
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easily. Sol. in n. acid. C.c. : cliloride of lead 40, protoxide of 
lead 60. Mendip Hills, and Brilou in 'Westphalia. 

68. Schwautzembergite, PbI + 2PbO. 

Rhombohedml ; in tliin crusts. H. — 2 to 2'5 ; G.»*6‘7 to 6‘3. 
Adamantine, Honey-yellow. Desert of Ata- 

69. Atacamitb, CuC’l -I- SCuO, HgO . 

Eight prismatic ; ooP (J/) 112“ 25', ?oo (P) 

106" 10', ooPao (7i) (fig. 275); also reniform. 
perfect. Semitransparent ; vitreous. 

Emerald - green ; streak apple- 
green. B. B. fuses, leaving eop- 

? )er. Easily soluble in acids, 
l.e. : copper protoxide 65 "SS, 
copper 14‘86, chlorine 16'61, 
water 12'68. Atacama, Chili ; 

Tarapaca, Peru ; Bolivia ; Bun-a- 
Bun-a, Australia ; Serra de 
Bembe, Ainbriz, Africa ; Vesu- 
vius and (?) Etna. 

70. Tallinqite, CuCa, HaO+dCuO, HgO. 

In crusts. H. — 8; G.— 3'6. Bright blue to 
greenish blue. Translucent; brittle. Botallack 
in Cornwall. 

71. Perctlite, (PbCl-fPbO)-l-(CaCl-{-CnO). 
Cubic (com. of hgs. 26, 80, S3, 36). H. —2. 
Vitreous. Sky-blue. Sonora in. Mexico. 

Tf. 9-- . „ -gv 72. Coottellite. 

f HexagonM (fig. 276), i : r 143" 10' ; r:r 132“ 

50 . Crystals acicular. Vitreous ; translueeut Vitriol-blue. A 
chloride and sulphide of copi)er. 'Wheal Uaih' and ‘Wheal Damsel 
(Cornwall). 


OXIDES OF METALS. 

1. Suboxides astd Protoxides, 

73. CUPRITB, CuaO . 

Cubic (figs. 22, SO, 88, 26, with 89, 40). Compact and granular. 
Cl. octahedral ; brittle. H, - 3*5 to 4 ; G. - 5 *7 to 6. Transparent 
and opaque ; adamantine. 'When transparent, crimson ; when 
opaque, cochineal or brick-rod. Often tarnished grey. B.B. 
becomes black, fuses, and is reduced on charcoal. Soluble in acids 
and in ammonia. C.c. : 88*9 copper, 11*1 oxygen. Cornwall, 
Siberia, Banat, Chessy near Lyons, Linares in Spain, Urals, South 
Africa, Burra-Burra. Valuable copper ore. ChalcotrioJute consists 
of cubes elongated so as to become fibrous. Tile-ore is a ferruginous 
variety. Hepatic copper, liver ore, or pitchy copper ore seems to 
be a product of the decomposition of chaleopyrite. JDelafosnie, 
CujO-f-FejO,, from Bohemia and Siberia, 

74. 'Water, HjO - 

Hexagonal, when solid, in complex twins in snow crystals; 
rhombohedric by cleavage, in ice. H. - 1 *6; G. - -01 8. Hence 1000 
of water— 1089 *6 of ice, or water expands jV^h in freezing. Trans- 
parent ; vitreous. Colourless, but in bulk pale emerald-green. R 
117" 28". Cl, basal, "Water when pure colourless in mass bluish 
^een. Occurs in ceutve of geodes of chalcedony in China; of 
anises of quartz in California and many other countries ; in 
zeolitic cavities to the amount of several gallons in the Faroes, also in 
the Hebride-s, &c, "Water of the ocean, from holding saline matters 
in solution, has G. — 1 *027 to 1 *0285. Waters of saline lakes contain 
sometimes 26 per cent, of salts, and have G. 1*212. Besides its 
vast bulk in the ocean, water occurs in enormous amount in the solid 
form, often as water of crystallization in rocks and minerals, e.g., 
zeolites. Igneons rocks in some districts are converted largely 
into saponite, which contains 25 per cent, of water. Water is the 
standard for specific gravities of solids and liquids ; 1 cubic inch 
at 60" F. and 80 inches of the barometer weighs 252*458 grains ; 1 
litre weighs 1000 grammes. 

76. Periolasb, MgO, 

Cubic; in cubes and octahedrons. Cl. do. H. —6; G. *=3*6 to 
3*76.^ Tr^sparent; vitreous. Grey to dark green. B. B. infusible. 
SoL iu adds. C.o. : magnesia, with 6 to 8 of iron oxide. Somma. 

76. Btosenite, HiO . 

CSuhic ; in octahedrons. H. - 6 *6 ; G. - 6 *4. Vitreous. Pistachio- 
green. Johann-Georgenstadt. 

77. ZrsroiTE, ZnO. 

Hex^nal and granular. Cl. basal. H. -4 to 4*6 ; G. -.5*4 to 
6*6. Ad^anune; translucent Blood- or hyacinth-red; streak 
orange-yellow. B.B. infusible, but phosphoresces. C.c, ; zinc 


80*26, oxygen 19*74 ; sometimes with niaiigauese peroxide. 
Valuable oi*e of zinc. Franklin and Sterling in Rew Jersey. 

78. Massicot, PbO. 

Massive ; scaly crystalline. H. »=2 ; G, — 7*8 to 8. Sulphur- or 
lemon-yellow ; often contains iron. Popocateiietl in Mexico. 

79. Melacoxite, CuO. 

Cubic; compact. H. -3 to 4; G. —6 to 6*3. Black. B.B. 
infusible ; soluble in acids. Cornwall, Leadliills, Lake Superior, 
Burra-Burra. 

80. Tekorite, CuO. 

Oblique prismatic ; Occurs in thin scales of metallic lustre on lava 
of Vesuvius. Colour blauk and dark-red. 

2. Se.squioxides, 

81. CoRUSDUii, AlaOj. 

Hexagonal ; E 86" 4', Twins common. CL rhombohedral, and 
basal. Excessively tough, and difficultly frangible. H, -= 9 ; G. — 3 *9 
to 4*2, Transparent or translucent ; vitreous, but pearly to metallic 
on basal face. B.B. unchanged. As Corundum, white, grey, and 
greenish, frequently with bronzy lustre on ba^d face, C.c. : alumina, 
with a little peroxide of iron. China, Ceylon, Bohemia, Malabar, 
Macon in North Carolina (one crystal 300 lb weight). Hmery is 
compact, crystalline, granular ■ grey to indigo-blue. Asia Minor, 
Naxos, Spain, Greenland, America. Corundum is used when crushed 
for cutting and polishing gems in China and India, emery in powder 
for gi*indmg. Alumina oc- 
cura also in a purer state in 
transparent crystals of vari- 
ous tints of colour. When 
red and of the colour of 
pigeon’s blood they are 
termed MuMea-, these come 
from Syriara in Pegu, Ava, 

Ceylon, Bohemia, and near 
Expailly. "When 6 carats iu 
weight a ruby is twice the 
value of a diamond of tlie 
same size, when 10 carats 
three times the value. 

When blue the crystal is the 
Sapphire, found chiefly in 
Ceylon and Pegu ; when 
green it is the Oriental 
Emerald, when yellow the 



Fig. 277. 


Fig. 278. 


Oriental Topaz, when purple the Oriental >4nielAys«,— the adjective 
here distinguishing them from the true or Occident stones of the 
same name. Other tints of colour also occur, hut with the excep- 
tion of the red and blue they are seldom pure or deep. The prism 
when cut witli a hemispherical dome sometimes displays a six- 
rayed star, either of a bright gold or a silvery white colonr, upon a 
greyish blue ground. These receive the name of AsUtria Sajfphires. 
The same crystal frequently shows portions of even three different 
tints, "When perfectly devoid of colour, they are called JFaitr 
Sapphires I such are little inferior to the diamond in biilliancy, 
but do not disperse rays of light to the same extent, 

82 . Hjoiatite, FujOg. 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 86". Crystals rhombohedric, 
prismatic, and tabular. Twins with axes parallel. Cl. R, and basal ; 
fracture concboidal; brittle. H. — 5-5 to 6*5; 6. -5*1 to 6*3. 
Ofiaque, but in thin laminae transparent and blood-red. Brilliant 
metaiJlic lustre, iron-black to steel-grey, often brilliantly tai*uished of 
red, yellow, green, and blue tints ; 
streak cherry-red. B.B. in the inner 
flame becomes black and magnetic. 

Sol. in acids. C.e;: iron 70, oxygen 
80. The following are varieties or 
subdivisions: — 

Elha Iron Ore, highly modified 
rhombohedral crystals, often bril- 
liantly tarnished. Specular Irm Ore, 
in tmn flat ciystds, often from 
volcanoes, as on the island of Ascen- 
sion ; this variety includes Micaceous ^ 

Iran, thin, lamellar, and curved, and 
JBed Iron Froth, scaly. Fed Esema- 
tite, in hotryoidol and stalactitic 
forms, which are internally com- 
posed of radiating fibres, and often "^* 

have a concentric structure ; the extei*nal surface has a dark 
red to a brownish red hue. Compact and Oehrey varieties; with 
more or less aluminous impurity, pass into FedMe or red chalk, and 
when still more earthy into jaspery and columnar ores. This ore is 
veiy commonly distributed; — ^micaceous iron at Pitfiehie in Aberdeen 
ana Birnam m Perthshii*e ; red luematite at Leadhills and at 
XYI. — 49 
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Ulverston in Lancashire ; specnlar iron at Tavistock in Devonshire 
and in Cumberland. Martite seems to be the same substance in 
pseudoniorphs after maOTetite ; it occurs in octahedra in Bute, 
Fiamont (Vosges), New York, and Brazil. 

83. Ilmesite, (Pe,Ti)a03. 

Ehombohedral ; R 86°. Crystals rhombohedral and tabular, rdso 
intwins. Cl. ba^l ; fracture conchoidal. H. = 6 to6 ; Gr. =4*66to 5. 
Opaque, seiniinetallic, iron -black 
to dark brown ; streak black or 
reddish brown. Sometimes slightly 
magnetic. B.B. infusible, but with 
microcosmic salt forms a red glass. 

Slowly sol. in s. add when pow- 
dered.* C. c . ; peroxide of iron, with 
from 8 to 58 per cent, oxide of 
titanium. Occurs in metamor- 
phic rocks. Common in chloritic rig. -si. 

gneiss in Scotland ; Menaccan (Cornwall), Ilmen Mountains, Salz- 
Durg, Egersnnd (Norway), Arendal, Dauphine {^Criditonite), Massa- 
ohosetts ( fFasMiigtonite), 

84. ISERIKE. 

Cubic ; in octahedra. Strongly magnetic ; in other respects similar 
to ilmenite, but occurs in igneous rocks. Common as black iron- 
sand in Scotland ; Iserweise in Bohemia, Auvergne, Canada, New 
Zealand. 

3. Compounds of Sesquioxides with Peotoxides (Spinels). 

85. M.ignetite, FoO, FeaOs . 

Cubic (figs. 35, 30, 33, 29, 34, 37, with 40, 41, 36). Hemi- 
tropes common on octahedral face (tig. 169). Twins (fig. 261). Faces 
of ooO striated in long diagonal. Often compact and granular. Cl. 
octahedral ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; brittle. H. to 6'5; 
G— 4*9 to 6*2. Opaque; lustre metallic. Iron-black to brown; 
streak black. Highly magnetic ; often polar, forming natural 
magnets. B.B. becomes brown and non-magnetic, fusing with 
difificulty. Powder soL in lu acid. C.c. : 31 protoxide and 69 per- 
oxide of iron; or72*4 iron, 27 '6 oxygen; sometimes with titanic acid. 
In crystals in Shetland and Sntherland ; also Cornwall and Antrim, 
Traveraalla (Piedmont), Tyrol, Styria. Massive at Dannemora and 
Taberg (Sweden), Norway, Nrals, Harz, Saxo^, Elba. This is 
the most iiuportant ore in Nomiy, Sweden, and Eussia, and affords 
the finest iron. 

86. iLtosTEaio-FEBurns, MgO, Fe,0,. 

Cubic (fig. 30). H.-6 to 6*6; G.-4*57 to 4-66. Other 

characters same as mr^etite. C.c. : magnesia 20, peroxide of iron 

87. Fumarolea of Vesuvius. 

87. Jacobsite, (MnO, MgO), (FejOj, MnaOa). 

Cubic ; 0. Black ; vitreous ; streak red. Nordmark in Sweden. 

88. Fkaskunite, (FeO, ZnO, lInO), (FegOg, MnsO*). 

Cubic (figs. 34, 64); also granular. CL octahedral; fracture 

conehoidal; brittle. H.— 6*5 to 6*5; G. —6-07. Metallic lustre. 
Iron-black; streak reddish brown. Opaque; slightly magnetic. 
B. B. infusible, hut shines and throws out sijarkk On eharcoS with 
soda a deposit of oxide of zinc. Sol. in h. acid with evolution of 
chlorine. C.c. : about 67 iron oxide, 17 manganese peroxide, 16 
oxide. Franklin and Sterling (New Jersey). 

89. OHapMiTE, FeO, Cr,0,. , 

Cnhio; in. .octahedra, generally granular-massive. H. — 6*5; 
6. - d'i to 4*5. Opaque ; Bemimetaluc to resinous. Iron-black to 
dark brown ; streak i^dlsh brown. Fracture uneven ; sometimes 
magnedc. B.B. unchanged ; in red. flame becomes magnetic; with 
borax forms an emerald-green bead- Not soluble in acids. C.c. : 
19 to 87 protoxide of iron, 15 magnesia, 36 to 64 peroxide of 
chrominm, 9 to 21 alumina. Unst (Shetland), Towanrieff (Aher- 
deenshiro), Silesia, Bohemia, Styria, Urals, Turkey, Baltimore, 
Massachusetts, and Hoboken. The ore of chromium ; used for 
dyes. JriU is chromite mixed with iridosmium. 

90. UiiAKlNiTB(i^'fcANZenefc), UO, UjfOj. 

Ctthio (fig. SO); Us^lly massive and "botryoidal. H. — 5 to 6; 
G -fS "5 to 8. Lustre pitch-like to suhmetallic. Colour velvet-black, 
hCown^.Wack, and grey. B.B. infusible. Not sol. in h. acid, 
hut ^nSy in hot n. itdd. C.c. : oxides of uranium 80, with a mixture 
. of otW , Jbhann-Georgenstadl^ Annaberg, Pr2ibram, Red- 

ruth in OenbamU. 'The, ehief ore o^ uranium. 

91. fikaiisr*, ZnO, AlsOj. 

Cubic (%L 166,’30, and . with 88, 40). Hemitropes like 

magnetite. . Ct 0; brittle, with conchoidal fracture. , H. -7*5 to 
8 ; G. -4*3 to 4*9. Opaque ; vitreous to rasinhus. Dark leek-greea 
to Mue; streak grey. B-B. hnchasged. Unaflfeeted by acids or 
a^iea. C.c.; 44 oxide of xihe, fie tfmgina. Fahm, Broddbo, 
Haddam in Connectient, ahd Frankfin in New. Jersey. Dyslvite 
conta^ 42 per emit, sesquiomde of iron; and KreUtomtt omitains 
24 Oxide of manganese. 


92. Heecynite, FeO, AlaOj. 

Cubic ; generally granular massive. H. •"7*6 to 8 ; G. ~S’9 to 
8*95. B.B. infusible. C.c. : oxide of iron 41*1, alumina 68-9. 
Eonsberg in the Bohmerwald. 

93. Spinel, MgO, AlaOg . 

Cubic (figs. 80, 33, 40 with 26) ; hemitropes united by face of 0. Cl, 
octahedral ; fracture conchoidal. H. — 8 ; G. —3*4 to 4*1. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; vitreous. Black, red, blue, green ; streak white. 
B.B. infusible and unchanged. C.c.: 28 m^esia, 72 alumina; 
some with a little iron, and the red varieties some chromium. 
Varieties are — Spinel Ruhy when scarlet, Balas Riiby when rose-red ; 
both often sold as the true ruby, but not neaily so valuable ; when 
of 4 carats valued at half the price of a diamond the same size. These 




Fig. 282. 


Pig. S 



come from Pegu (native name Balachhn), The violet-coloured is the 
Aiabandine ruiy from Alabaudin in Caria, (AsiaMinor). The orange 
red is the Riibicella. The above also occur at Ceylon, Ava, and Siam. 
Sapphirine is pale sapphire-blue to OTcenisb or 
reddish blue ; from Aker in Sweden, Greenland, 
and North America- Pleonaste, dark gi-een or 
blue to black; from Candy in Ceylon. Chloro- 
spinel, grass-green with a yellowish white i 
str^k; from Zlatoust. Water-spinel colour- 
less ; from Ceylo>.. Picotite is a dark blue 
ohromiferous variety from serpentine. 

94. Chetsobeetl, 610, AljOg. 

Eight prismatic (fig. 284). Twins common, 
united by a face of Poo (fig. 286, also 156). CL 
hiachydiagonol imperfect, macrodiagonal more 
so; fiacture conchoidal. H. — 8*5; G.— 8 *68 to 
8*8. Transparent or translucent; vitreous. 

Greenish white, leek-green, and dark emerald- 
green, B.B. infusible. Not affected by acids. 

C.c.: glueina20, alumina 80. Brazil, Ceylon, 

India, the Urals, Haddam in Connecticut. A 
very valuable gem. It sometimes possesses an 
opalescent band, which when the stone is cut 
ea cdboclion appears as a streak of floating 
light ; whence it derives its name of Cymo- 
phane. It is then also called the chatoyant or 
Oriental chrysolite, and when fine is of extreme 
value. The emerald-green variety, or Alesy- 
andrite, is columbine-red by transmitted light. 

4. Deutoxides. 

96. Eittile, TiOg. 

Pyramidal ; prisms dominant. P 84 40'; Poo 65° 85' (figs. 286, 
287). Hemitropes common, with axes of halves 114° 26'. CL 
ooPand ooPoo, perfect. H. >=6 to 6*6 ; G.=4*2 to 4*8. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; 

adamantine lustre. 

Brown-red, red, pale 
yellow, and black ; 

streak, yellowish brown. 

B.B. unchanged; with 
borax in the ox. flame 
forms a greenish, in 
the rad- flame a violet 
glass. Not . affected by 
acids. O.C.: titanic 

ac^ with some pen- 
oxide of iron. Ci^- 

cailleach and Ben-y- 

SbJSdShSf *^286. Fig. 287. 

(Argyllshire), Alps, limoges, Notwot, Brazil Large crystals at 
Titanium Mount (lincoln county; Geoiffla). Used in porcelain 
painting, and for tintiug artificial teeth. When attenuated crystals 
are imbedded in rock-crystal Biey are called Venus’ hair. 


Fig. 285. 
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36' (fig. 2S8). Cl. 



96. Anatase, TiOfl. 

Pyramidal ; pyramids dominant. P 

basal, and P, both perfect; brittle. 

H. -5 -5 to 6 j G. = 3 -8 to 3 -93. Ti-ans- 
parent to opaque ; lustre adamantine to 
metallic. Indigo-blue, yellow, bro^vn, 
rarely colourless ; streak white. B. B. 
infusible. SoL in hot s. acid. C.c. : 
titanic acid, with a little iron and rarely 
tin. Cornwall and Devonshire, the Alps, 

Danphine, Valais, the Ilral.s, Hinas 
Geraes (Brazil). 

97. Beookite, TiOj. 

Right prismatic ; with polar edges 135“ 

37' and 101“ 3' (tig. 289). CL macrodia- 
gonal. H. — 5*6 to 6 ; G. = 3'86 to 4'2. 

Transparent to opaque ; lustre metallic 238 (sp. 96). 

adamantine. Yellowish, reddish, and hair-brown; streak yellowish 
white to white. B.B. infusible; with 
mierocosmic salt, a brownish yellow 
glass. C.c. : titanic acid, with 1 to 4*5 
per cent, peroxide of iron. Snowdon 
and Tremadoc (Wales), Chamouni, 
Bouig d'Oisona, Minsk. Arkmisite is 
1 iron-black, and submetallic, in thick 
I crystals from Arkansas, G.S- 
98. Cassiteriti!, SnOo. 

PjTamidal. P 87“ 7'; Poo 67“ 60' 
(figs. 290 to 292). Crystals ooP, P; 
or coP (j), P (s), oopoo { 1)1 or with Pqc 
(P), (fig. 290); and also ooP2 (r), and 
3P| {=), (fig. 2911. Hemitropes very 
common, combined by a face of Pas with 
the chief axes 112“ 10' (figs. 293, 171, 172, 173) ; also fibrous { Wood 
Till), or in rounded ftagmants and grains (Stream Tin). Cl. pris- 
matic along ooP, ondooPoo, imperfect; brittle. H. = 6 to 7; 



Fig. 289 (sp. 97). 




G.— 6*8 to 7. Translucent or opaque; adamantine or resinous. 
White, but usually grey, yellow, red, brown, and black ; streak 
white, li^t grey, or brown. B.B. in the forceps infusible ; on 



charcoal, in the inner flame, r^uced to tin. Kot affected by acids. 
G.C.: 78*6 tin and 21*4 oxy^n, but often mixed with peroxide of 
iron, OT manganese, or tautalic acid. Cornwall, Bohemia, Saxony, 
also Silesia, Haute- Vienne in France, Greenland, Rnssia, North 
and South America, Malacca, Banco, and Queensland. Almost 
the only ore of tin, 

99. Hattshannits, 2MnO, MnOj. 

Pyramidal P 116“ 69'; Pto 98“ 82' (fig. HO). Twins common, 
and rosettes of twins (figs. 174, 175). CL basal, perfect, leaa so P and 
P«o ; fracture uneven. H. ; G. - 4*7 to 4*8. Opaque; metallic 
lusb^ Irou-black; streak brown. B.B. initLsible, but becomes 


brown. SoL in h. acid, with evolution of chlorine. Powder colours 
s. acid red. C.c. : 31 protoxide and 69 peroxide of manganese. 
Ihlefeld and liiiienau in the Harz, and Sweden. 

100. Bbaunite, MuO, MnOo. 

Tetragonal. P 108“ 39'. CLP; brittle. H. -6 to 6-5 ; G. -4*7 to 
4*9. Metallic lustre. Colour Wnd streak dark brownish black. 
C.c.; 70 manganese and 30 oxygen, generally with about 8 percent, 
of silica. Ihlefeld and St Slarcel. JlarceliTie has violet tarnish. 


101. Pyrolusite, MiiO,i . 

Rightprismatic ; ooP93“40'; generallyraJiatiDgfi,brous, orcompact 
earthy. CL ocP; friable, if, =2 to 2*6; 

G. “4*7 to 5. Opaque; lustre silky to 
semi-metallic. Dark steel-grey to blhek ; 
streak black. Soils. B.B. infusible, loses 
oxygen and becomes brown. Sul. in h. acid, 
with evolution of chlorine. C.c.: manga- 
nese 63, oxygen 37. Arndilly (Banffshire), ( 

Cornwall and Devon, Ilmenau, Ihlefeld, 

France, Hungary, Brazil. Used for re- 
moving the CTeen iron tint from glass ; hence 
its name and that of Savon de vcrner. Also 
for obtaining oxygen and chlorine. Var- 
vieite is a variety with 6 per cent, of water, , 

from Wai-wicksMre. 294. 



102. Creunerite, 3CuO, 2(MnO,MnOa). 

Oblique. H. =4*6; G — 6. Metallic, Black; streak brown. 
'Thuringia. 

103. PnATrNEiirTE, PbO^. 

Hexagonal. ooPl20“. CL indistinct ; brittle. G. — 9*4 Opaque; 
metallic. Iron-black ; streak brown. C.c. : lead 86*2, oxygen 
13*8. Leadhills. 


104. Mi.n-ivm, 2PbO, PbOy 

Pulverulent H. ■=2 to 3 ; G. =■ 4*6. Dull. Colour bright red ; 
streak orange-yellow. B.B. fuses easily and reduced. ^1. in h, 
acid. C.c. : lead 90*7, ox}'gen 9*3. Leadhills, Weardale in York- 
shire, Anglesea, Badenweiler, Siberia. 

5, Hydeotts Oxide-s. 

105. Sassoline, B.Og, HaO. 

Anorthic. OP : oofco 75“ 80'. Scaly six-sided plates. Q. 
basal. Flexible and sectile. H. — I; G. = l*4 to 1*5. Translucent; 
pearl;^; white; taste hitter; greasy. Sol. in. hot water. C.c.; 
boracic acid 56*46, water 43*55. Hot springs of Sasso, near 
Siena, Tuscany; and with snli>hur in the crater of Volcano, 
Lipari Islands. 

106. Turgite, 2Fe208-t-H20. 

Massive and fibrous, also earthy. H. — 6 to 6 ; G. =.3*64 to 4*68. 
Lustre satin-like, also dull. Colour reddish black to bright red. 
Botryoidal surfaces lustrous like limonite. 

Opaque, C.c. : iron sesquioxide 94*7, water 
5*3. B.B, decrepitates violently and yields 
water. Kerrera (Hebrides), Bogoslovsk 
(Urals), and many limonite localities. Fre- ‘ 
quently taken for limonite. 

107. Diaspoee, AljOg , HjO . 

Rightprismatic; ooPl29“47'; usually thin ' 

foliated. CL bnichydiagonal, perfect ; brittle. 

H. = 6;G. = 3*3 to 8*4. Vitreous; pearly on 

cleavage-planes. Colourless to yellowish, 

greenish, or violet. B.B. infusible, decrepi- -p. oqr iavi 
tatea. Insoluble. C.c. : alumina 85, water 
15. Schemnitz, Broddbo, Switzerland, Nasos, Chester, Massa- 
chusetts. Fig. 295. 

108. Gothite, Fea03 , HjO , 

Right prismatic ; ooP 94“ 63' ; 

also columnar, fibrous, or scaly. 

Cl. braehydiagonal, perfect ; brit- 
tle. H. -6 to 6*5; G. -3*8 to4*4. 

Opaque; or fine crystals trans- 
parwit,' and hyacinth-red ; Instre 
adamantine or silky. Colour 
yellow, red, or dark brown *, streak 
brownish yellow. B.B. becomes 
mametic, difflenltly fusible. SoL 
in h. acid. C.c, : peroxide of 
iron 90, water 10. Hoy (Orkney^ 

Achavarasdala (Caithness), Satis- Pig, 296. J*tg. 297. 

bury Ci^ (EdinburehL Lost- 

withisl, Cfifton, Bristol Frzibram, Siegau, Saxony, TJrlIs, North 
America. 
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109. IID3O3 , KjO . 

Bight prismatic, sometimes lienjihedric ; ocP (M) 99 ’40. Crystals 
prismatic (figs. 298 to 800); Tertically striated; 
also colamnar or fibrous. Hemitropes com* 
mon. CL brachydiagonaL perfect ; brittle. 

to 4; G.*»4-3 to 4-4. Opaque; 
metallic lustre. Steel-grey to iron-black ; 
streak brown. B.B. infusible. Sol. in warm 
h. acid. C.c. : peroxide of manganese 89*9, 
water 10 -1. Grandholm (Aberdeenshire), 

Cork, Upton Pyne (Exeter), Charchbill 
(Somerset), Warwickshire, Ihlefeld, Thuringia, 

Norway, Sweden, N’ora Scotia. 




Fig. 299 (sp. 109). 
no. LiHO>nTE, 2Fej03-i-3H20. 

Fibrous, botiyoidaL and stalactitie, some- p- ■tna\ 

times earthy. H.-4-5 to 6*5; G.-3-4 to 300 (sp. 109). 

3'95. Oj^ue ; lustre silky, glimmering, or dull. Brown, yellow- 
ish and bl^kish brown, often black ou surface ; streak ochre- 
yellow. In closed tube yields water and becomes red. B.B. in 
inner flame becomes magnetic, fnsing to a glass. C.c. : peroxide 
of iron 85 ‘6, water 14*4. Sandlodge (Shetland), Hoy (Orkney), 
Clifton, Bristol, Cornwall, Harz, Thuringia, Nassau, Styria, Conn- 
thia, Siberia, United States. 


111. Xanthosidertte, rejOa » SHjO . 

Fibrous, stellate, also as an ochre. H. ■■2*5, Silk^ or greasy, 
pitch-like or earthy. In needles, golden-yellow or brown-red; as 
an oehie, yellow, red, or brown ; streak ochre-yellow, B.B. like 
limonite. C.c. s peroxide of iron 81 *6, water 18 -4. Hoy (Orknej'), 
Achavnrasdale, Kilbride, Wicklow, Ilmenau, Goslar, andElbingerode 
in the Harz. 

112. BEATJxrrE, (SA1,0„ FesO^, 2HjO. 

Oolitic, concretionary, disseminated ; also earthy and day-like. 
O.’-lZ'SS. White, ^y, ochre-yeliow, brown, and red. C.c. : 
alumina 50 *4, peroxide of iron 20*1, water 2S-6. From Beaux (or 
j^us) near Arles, and elsewhere in France. In grains in compact 
limestone. Pure varieties used for manufoefure of aluminium. 


113. Euasite, Uj 0,+2H30. 

Amorphous masses; resin-like. H. — 3*5 to 4*5; G. — 4 to 5. 
Beddish brown to black ; streak wax-yellow to olive-green. C.c. : 
8S‘6 per cent, seaqiiioxide of uranium. 10 of water, with impurities, 
idhts mine (near Joachimsthal). 

124» Bkucitb, ifgOjHjO. 

Bhombohedral also foliated and botryoidol columnar, 

CL basal, perfect ; seetile ; lamhue flexible. H. — 2 ; G. — 2*3 to 2*4. 
JVaasluceUt, pearly. Colourless. B.B. infusible. Easily soluble in 
adds. C.c. : 69 magnesia, 81 water. NmaliU is afibrous variety 
mth silky lustre. SAvinaness and Quin Gio in Unst, Beresov^ 
m the Urals, Hoboken, New Jersey, Texas, Peunsyh-ania. 

125. PrEOCHBOITE, iluO, H 3 O . 

Foliated. H. —2 *5. Pearly, white, but changing through bronze 
to black. Flesh-red by transmitted light In matrass becomes 
rerdigris-green, finally black, yielding water, SoL in h. aeiiL 
etc. : protoxide of manganese 79*8, water 20*2. In veins in mag- 
netita st Falsberg in Sweden. 

116. 6iBKirA(i2ydm?ptTfife), AIjOsjSHaO. 

C.c. ; 0*5 alumina, 34*5 water. The crystals arc 
Eram J^Utonst la the Urals ; stalactites from Biehmond in Massacltu- 

B«t(s am ^ 

127, Lmxiirat SHjO. 

Uaasive in stdaetitea, also as a YeBow ochre. Like limonite, but 
nittaiy lustre. 0. e. ; p^xids of non 74*8, Water 26*2, Leadhills, 
Botaflack (Coihwdl'^ NoigCffod (Staaris). 

. 118. SH^O-^dirgOrHaO+OHap. 

Hexngond. CL ba^ foUated, and somewhat fll^ns. H. •»2 ; 
G.-*2';04, White, peariy, OtOa^ tb the toush.' ^Branalucent. 
Cln. t 16*8, ma^esia 88*2, watwr 44. JKlatousf, Urals ; 

New York. 


119. Pyroaurite, FegOg, 3HaO-l-6MgO, HaO-fCHaO, 

Hexagonal ; tables and scaly coatings. Lustre pearly to sub- 
metallic. Colour white to gold-yellow. Translucent. B.B. in- 
fusible, yields wster. Sol. in h. add. C.c. ; peroxide of iron 
23*9, mamesia 85*8, water 40*3. HaafGrunay in Shetland, L&ng- 
ban in Wermland. 

1*20. Gummite, U3O3, SHaO. 

In rounded lumps, resembling gum. H. — 2 *5 to 3 ; G. — 3 *9 to 
4*2. Lustre greasy. Reddish yellow to j^ellowish broAvn. C.c. ; 72 

K cent. aesquioxide of uranium water 14*76, Avith impurities. 
ann-Greorgenstadt. 

121. PsiLOMELANB, (BaO, MuO) MnOj-i-SHaO, lLnOa-t-3HaO. 
Massive and botryoidal ; fracture conchoidaL H. — 6 *6 to 6 ; G. — 
4*1 to 4*3. Bluish black. B.B. infusible. About 80 per cent, of 
oxide of manganese, with baryta, potash, and water. Hoy (Orkney), 
Leadhills, Cornwall, Devon, Schneeberg, Ilmenau, Vermont in 
France. Wad is similar, but sometimes soft and light. Lead- 
hills, Cornwall, Harz, France. 

122. Chalcophaitite, MnOZnO + 2MnOg-t2HjO. 

Hex^naL R:R114*30'. Cl. basal. H.-2-6; G.-8*01. 
Metallic lustre. Blue-black; streak brown, dull. Opaque; flexible. 
C.c.: manganese binoxido 69*94, protoxide 6*6, zinc oxide 21*7, 
water 11 *6. Sterling Hill (New Jersey). 


OXIDES OF NON-METALS. 

1. Oxides oe Absek-xc-Axtimont Family (Teroxides). 

123. Absesolite, AbOj. 

Cubic; in octabedra; also botryoidal, stalactitie. H. — 1-6;G. ==> 
3*7. Lustre vitreous. White; streak pale yeUow. Translucent. 
Sublimes in closed tube, condensing in brilliant octabedra. C.c. : 
arsenic 75*76, oxygen 24*24. Cornwall, Andreasberg, JoachimslLal, 
Kapnik (Hungary), Nevada, California. 

124. SENAEMOUriTB, SbOj. 

Cubic; in octahedrons. Cl. octahedral, also massive ffrannlar. 
H.—2to 2*6; Q.— 5*22 to6*3. Transparent; adamantine. Whiteor 
grey. B. B. in inner flame fuses and colours the flame greenish blue. 
Sol. in h. acid. C.c. : antimony 83 *66, oxygen 1 6 *44. Endellion in 
Cornwall, Constantine in Algeria, Malaczka in Hungary. 

125. Valentineite, SbOs . 

Eigh^riamatic; ooP137®. CL ooP, perfect H. <= 2*6 to 8; G. = 6*5 
to .5 *6. Translucent; adamantine to pearly. Yellowish white, brown- 
grey; streak white. Other properties and composition like senar- 
moutite. Glendinning (Dumfries^ire), Pmbram, Brfiuusdoi-f 
(Saxony), Harz, Hungary, Allemont (Dauphin^), Siberia. 

126. Bismitb, BiOs- 

Massive, earthy. G. 4’36, Grey, yellow, green. C.e. : bismulh 
S9*05, oxygen 10*35. St Agnes (Cornwall), Schneeberg, Siberia. 

127. Molybdite, MoOj. 

Right prismatic; wP 136“ 48'. In capillary crystals, also powdeiy. 
H.— 1 to 2; G. -»4*6, Straw-yeUoAV to yellowish white. C.c.: 
molybdenum 65*71, oxygen 84-29. With molybdenite at many 
of its localities 

128. Tueqstite, WOs. 

Earthy. Soft yellow or yellowish green. SoL in alkaliea C.c. : 
tungsten 79-8, oxygen 20*7. Cumberland and Cornwall, Monioo 
in Connecticut, 

• 129. Ceevaxtitb, SbOs-tSbOo. 

Eight prismatic. Acicnlar, generally earthy. H. — 4 to 6; G. — 4 *1. 
Isabel-yellow, reddish, white. B.B. on charcoal reduced ; im- 
alteredpar se. Sol. inh. acid. Harebill, Ayrshiro; Endellion, &c., 
Cornwall ; Cervantes, Spain ; Felsobanya, Hungary ; Mexico ; 
Canada; California. 

130. Stibicokite, SbO^, HjO. 

Massive, powdery. H.— 4 to 5*5; G. — 5*28. Pale yellow. In 
closed tube yields water. C.c.; antimony 74*9, oxygen 19-6, water 
5*5. Goldkronach (Bavaria). 

131. VOLGERITE, SbOj , 6H,0. 

Massive and powdery. White, In tube yields water, below red- 
ness. C.C.: antimony 68*9, oxygen 19*3, water 21 *8, Constantine 
in Algeria. 

182, ZUKEBEBEZ [Tivder Ora), 

la soft, flexible, tinder-like masses. Colour dark cherry-red to 
blackiah red ; lustre glimmering. Two varieties : — one, from Klaus- 
thal, contains antimony oxide 83, iron oxide 40, lead 16, sulphur 4; 
the other, from AndreMbeig and Elausthal, seems to be a mixture 
of jamesonite (82*04 per cent.), mispiri£el{lS*46), and pyrargyrite 
(4*34). 

183. Tellurite. 

Ydlowish or whitislL Radiated, spherical mosses. Gives the 
reactions of tellcrous arid. . Facsebaya and Zalathna, Colorado. 
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^3^. Taxtalic Ochre. 

Powdery; brown; vitreous. Pennikoja in Pinland. 

2. Oxides of Carbox-Siligox Pamilt (Bixoxides). 

135. Quartz, SiOj. 

He.xagonal ; the purest varieties tetartohedrah The primary 
pyramid P has the middle edge = 103° 34', and the polar edges = 




Fig. 306. Fig. 307. Fig. 308. 


133° 44', and is often perfect. Yery frequently it appears 
as a rhombohedron R (or 4P)> with polar edges=94° 15'. 
Crystals often of ooP, P 
or ooP, P, 4P, the forms 
coP and 4P being combined 
in an oscillatory manner, 
producing stri® on the face 
of the prism (figs. 303, 304, 

305) ; also oaP, P, _;J(2P2), 
the last face appearing as a 
rhomb replacing the alter- 
nate angles between the two 
other forms (figs. 307, 308). 

They are prismatic, or py- 
ramidal, or rhombohedral, 
when P is divided into E and -E; the latter 
very often wanting. Many faces plagihedral, as 
in figs. 302, 306, 309. 

Twins common, with parallel axes, and either 
merely in juxtaposition (see fig. 178) or interpene- 
trating. Crystals often distorted, as in figs. 310 
to 313. The crystals occur either single, attached, 
or imbedded, or in groups and druses. Most fre- 
quently gi-anular, massive, fibrous, or columnar; 
also in pseudomorphs, petrifactions, and other 
forms. Cl. rhombohedral along E, very imper- 
fect; prismatic along coP, still more imperfect ; 
fracture conchoidal, uneven, or splintery. H. = 7 ; 

G. = 2'5 to 2 '8; 2-65 in the purest varieties. 

Colourless, but more often white, grey, yellow, 
brown, red, blue, green, or even black. Lustre 
vitreous, inclining to resinous; transparent or 
translucent ; when impure almost opaque. B.B. 
infusible alone; with soda effervesces, and melts 
into a clear glass. Insoluble iu acids, except the hydrofluoric; 
when pulverized, slightly soluble iu solution of potash. C.c. : 



Fig. 309. 



Fig. 310, Fig. 311. Fig. 312. Fig. 313. 

4S‘0o silicon and 51 '95 oxygen; but frequently a small amount of 
the oxides of iron or titanium, of lime, alumina, and other 
substances. 

The following are varieties : — 

Hock-crystal : highly transparent and colourless ; Daupliine, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Hungary, Madagascar, and Ceydon. 

Amethyst : violet-blue (from iron peroxide or manganese), and 
often marked by zigzag or undulating lines, and the colour dis- 
posed in clouds; Siberia, Persia, India, Ceylon, Brazil (white or 
yellow, named false topaz), Hungary, Ireland (near Cork), and 
Aberdeenshire. Wine-yellow {Citrin and Gold Topaz) ; the brown 
or Smoky Quartz (coloured by a substance containing carbon 
and nitrogen); and the black or Morion, from Siberia, Bohemia, 
Pennsylvania, and other places. Cairngorm Stone, black, brown, or 
yellow, from Aberdeenshire mountains. The above are valued as 
ornamental stones ; those which follow are less so. 

Hose Qumiz : red inclining to violet-hlue; Clashnaree Hill(Aber- 
iIj m), and Eabenstein in Bavaria, Ifilk (^utrtz : milk-white, and 
slightly opalescent; Greenland. leek and other diades of 


green; Saxony and Cedar Mountain in South Africa. Cat’s-eyr, 
inclosing asbestos: greenish white or grey, olive-green, red, brown, 
or yellow ; Ceylon aud Malabar. Avanturinc, enclosing mica : 
yellow, red, green, or brown; India, Spain, and Scotland. Sidcritc. 
indigo or Berlin blue ; Coiling in Salzburg. 

Gomraon Quartz, crystallized or massive, white or grey, also red, 
brown, &c., is a freipuent constituent in many rocks. Some impure 
varieties are properly rocks, as; — 

(1) Ferruginous Quartz, or Iron Flint : red, yellow, or brown ; 
often associated with iron ores. 

(2) Jasper-, rcl, yellow, brown, also green, grey, white, aud 
black ; alone, or in spots, reins, and bands {Ribhon or Egirptkni 
Jasper)-, Urals, Tuscan Apennines, Harz, andmany parts of Scotland. 

(:3) Lydian Stone, ov Flinty Slate grey, or white; has a 
splintery or conchoidal fracture, lireaks into"" irregular fragments, 
and passes by many transitions into clay-slate, of'which it is often 
merely an altered portion, as in Scotland ; used as a touchstone for 
gold, and at Elfdal (Sweden) manufactured into ornaments. 

(4) Hornstone ov Chert: compact, conchoidal, splintery fracture; 
translucent on the edges; dirty gi’ey, red, yellow, green, or brown; 
passes into flinty slate or common quartz; common in the Iklountain 
limestone, Oolite, and Greensand formations; and often contains 
petrifactions, as shells, corahs, and wood. 

Other siliceous minerals seem intimate mixtures of quartz aud 
opal, as: — 

Flint : greyish white, grey, or greyish black, also yellow, red, 
or brown ; sometimes in clouds, spots, or stripes ; semitrans- 
parent; lustre dull; fracture flat conchoidal; occurs chiefly in the 
Chalk formation, as in England, Ireland, Aberdeenshire, France, 
Germany, and other countries; sometimes in beds or vertical veins, 
often in irregular lumps or concretions, inclosing petrifactions, as 
sponges, echinoids, shells, or siliceous Infusoria. The colour is 
p)artly derived from carbon, or organic matter. Used formerly for 
gun-flints, and still for the manufacture of glass and pottery; and 
cut into cameos or other ornaments. 

Chalcedony : semitransparent or translucent ; white, grey, blue, 
green, yellow, or brown; stalactitic, reniform, or botryoidal, and 
in psendomoiqihs or petrifactions ; Iceland, Faroes, Trevascus in 
Cornwall, Scotland, Hungary, Bohemia, Oberstein. Carnelian} 
chiefly blood-red, but also yellow, brown, or almost black ; India, 
Arabia, Surinam, and Siberia; also Bohemia, Saxony, and Scotland 
(Fifesbire). Plasma-, leek- or grass-green, and waxy Insti'e ; Olym- 
pus, Black Forest, India, and China. 

Chrysoprasc: apple-green; Silesia, and YermontinKortliAmeriea. 
Moss- Agate and Heliotrope : dark green and dendritic (called Blood- 
stone when sprinkled wnth deep red spots) ; India, Siberia, Bohemia, 
Fassa Valley, island of Eum and other parts of Scotland. 

136. Tridymite, SiOo. 

Hexagonal ; P middle edge 124® 4', polar edges 127® 35'. Single 
crystals, very minute hexagonal tables of OP, coP, but with the 
edges replaced by P and ooP2, are rare (fig. 314). ilostly twinned 






Fig. 315. Fig. 316. 

in double or (oftener) triple combinations (figs. 

315 to 317). Cl. basal, indistinct; fracture con- ( 
cboidal. H. = 7 ; G. = 2 *282 to 2 -326. Colourless 
and transparent ; vitreous, pearly on the base. gjj, 

B.B. like quartz. C.c.: 96 silica, with some 
alumina, magnesia, and iron peroxide, probably from the inatris-. 
Discovered by Yon Eath in the trachy’te of San Cristobal, near 
Pachnea, in Mexico ; also in the trachyte of Mont-Dore (Pny-de- 
DQme), the Drachenfels, and Hungary. Many opals, treated with 
solution of potash, leave crystals, as those from Zimapan, Kaschan, 
Silesia, and the cacholong from Iceland. IVhere such crystals 
are abundant, the opal becomes opaque or snow-white. Jenzeeh 
regards these as still another vaiiety of silica. 
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137- OrAL, aSiOfl, H„0 to SSiOg, H»0 . 

Amorphous; Cracture conchoidnl ; very hiittle. H. *=*5‘5 to 
5*5; G. “2 to 2*2. Transparent to opai^ue; vitreous, inclining to 
resinous. Colourless, hut often white, yellow, red, brown, green, 
or grey, with a beautiful pls-J of colours. B. B. decrepitates and 
becomes opacj^ue, bat is infusible; in the closed tube yields u'ater; 
almost wholly soluble iu solution of potash. C.c. : aUiea, with 5 to 
13 TOr cent water. Most opals are mixtures of various minerals. 

Ine following varieties may he noticed: — (1) EyalUe, Glassy Opal, 
or Muller's Glass: transparent, colourless, very glaasy; small bot^- 
oidal, or incrusting; Kaiserstuhi in the Breisgau, Schemnitz, Silesia, 
Moravia, Mexico, and other places. (2) Fire Opal or Oirasol: trans- 

S areut; brilliant vitreous lustre; bright hyacinth-red or yellow; 

imapan in Mexico, and the Faroes. (3) Nolle Opal, semi-trans- 
parent or translucent; resinous, inclining to vitreous; bluish or 
yellowish white, with brilliant prismatic colours; most show double 
refraction and are binaxal; in irregular masses or veins near Eperies 
in Hungaiv; Australia. (4) Common Opal: semitransparent, vitreous; 
white,_ yellow, green, red, or brown; Hungary, also Faroes, Iceland, 
the Giant’s Causeway, and the Western Isles of Scotland. (5) 
Sesni-opal: duller and less pellucid; Wood Opal or LUhoxylon: with 
the form and tesdure of wood distinctly seen ; Hungary, Bohemia, 
and other countries. (8) Menilik: compact, reniform;” opaque and 
brown or bluish grey; Menilmontant, near Paris. (7) OpalJasper: 
biooil-ied, brown, or yellow. (S) Cojcholong : opaque, dull, glimmer- 
ing, or pearly, and yellowish or rarely reddish white; in veins or 
reniform and incrusting ; Faroes, Iceland, the Giant’s Causeway. One 
variety is named EyaropJiane, from imbibing 
water, and becoming translucent. (9) Siliceous 
Sinter : deposited from the Geyser and other 
hot springs; and Pearl Sinter: incrusting 
volcanic tufa at Santa Fiora in Tuscany 
(Fiorite), and in Auvergne. 

138. Zircon, ZrOs, SiOg . 

Pyramidal ; P 84“ 20'. Cmtals, P j 
often with SP8; also ooPoa, P; or opPoo (s), 
coF(l}, P(P), 3P3 (X), Pco.(t}, 4Pi(y), 5P5(e), 

(fig. S18, also 86, 87* 685). Chiefly prismatio 
or pyramidal, and in rounded grains. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; 
vitreous* often ada- 
mantine. Barely 
white, generally grey, 
yellow, green, or fre- 
quently red and 
brown. Bw B, loses 
its colour, but is in- 
fusible. STot affected 
by any acid except 
concentrated s. acid, 
after long digestion. 

C.c.r 66 ’3 zirconia 
and 33*7 silica, with 
0 to 2 iron peroxide Pig* 313, Fig. 319 (sp. 138). 

88 colouring matter. Miask, AreiiJal, Sweden, Belgium (at Nil-St- 
VinceM), Carinthia, Tyrol, Ceylon, and North America ; in Scot- 
^d, Scalpay in Harris (fig. 319), Lewis (Hyacinth), Sutherland, 
Boas. The colourless varieties are sold for diamonds. The more 
bsdlliwtiy oolonred are named hyacinths, and are valuable gems. 

; ^ StrLP^IDSS; BELENIBES, TELLTTRIDES, Ac. 

139. PraiT^ 

Cubic ; aemitesseral dominant (figs. 320 to 323, also 67 to 77, and 
t . ^®®hi8‘^®‘nl’dodecahedron in excess; or strife, produced 

by osculation of it with feces of the cube, risible. Often distorted, 
as m the eubo-octahedral twin (fig. 323). Sometimes massive and in 
pseudomorphs. Cl. cubic or octahedral, difficult ; brittle, H. ' 





Fig.S2a 
to 6*6; td 6*2. 


'i t hften somewhat gold- 

bl^ when Imjkett emits smefi of 
seblim^ RB. on charcoS 
bums ^1h blue flame, and odotar of snlphurous acM. In inner 
tomagnerio b«^ Sol. in a. add, with depositioii of 
K 5®'5; -often contains gowS visile 

Smhw, when broken. Common to rocks of all ai»a ’Kmnadasbin 




Fig, 324. 


Bimam, Scotland; Cornwall, England; Elba and Traversella; Peru; 
Bossie, Middletown, and Schoharie in U.S. Auilferous pyrites,* 
Berezoff (Siberia), Adelfors (Sweden), Mexico. Used to he cut in 
facets and set as an ornament, 
under the name of marca- 
sites; also for sti-iking fire in 
the old firelocks, whence the 
name of firestone; now used 
for manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. 

140. Maroasite, FeSg. 

Bight prismatic ; ooP (M) 

106“ 5'. Crystals tabular, thin 
prismatic, or pyramidaL ^8* 323 (sp. 139). 

Twins very frequent, also cockscomb-like groups, or spherical 
and stalactitic. Cl. ooP ; fracture uneven; buttle. G.-4-66 
to 4-9. Greyish bronze- 
yellow to greenish grey, 
often with orown crust ; 
streak greenish grey or 
brownish black. B.B., Ac., 
like pyrite. Yery prone to 
decomposition, being changed 
into green vitriol, which may 
be detected by the tongue. 

Spear Pyrites are twins like 
fig. 325 ; Littmitz, Przibram. Hepatic Pyrites or LelerJcies, liver- 
brown, generally decomposing; Harz, Saxony, Sweden. Cockscomb 
Pyrites;. Derby’shire and the Harz. Kyrosite contains arsenic. 

141. Mispiokel, FeSg-f-FeAs. 

Eight prismatic ; ooP (Af) m® 12' (fig. 326). Twins common; also 
massive or columnar. Cl. ooP; fracture 
uneven; brittle. H.«=6*6 to 6; G.*=6 
to 6*2. Silver-white to steel-grey; 
streak black. In closed tube yields 
first a red then a brown sublimate, 
lastly metallic arsenia B.B. on char- 
coal fuses to a black magnetic globule. 

Sol. in n. acid, with separation of 
arsenious add and sulphur. C-c. : 34 '8 
iron, 46*1 arsenic, 19*6 sulphur; some- 
times silver or gold, or 5 to 9 of cobalt. 

Cornwall, Freiberg, Zinnwald, Sweden, Franconia, America, 

142. Leitcopyritb, FeAs. 

Bight prismatic ; wP (d) 122“ 26' ; Pro (o) 61“ 20'. Crystals like 
fig. 827 ; generally massive or columnar. CL basal; 
fracture uneven ; brittle. H.-5 to 6*5 ; G.=7 to 
7*4. Silver- white with darker tarnish; streak greyish 
black. B.R emits strong smell of arsenic, and rases 
.to a black magnetic globule. C.c.: iron 27 '2, 
arsenic 72*8 ; sometimes iron 32’2 and arsenic 66*8 j 
always some sulphur, and often nickel and cobalt. 

Fossum in Norwa)’-, Andreasberg, Styn'a, and SUesia. 

Spathiopyrite, from Bieber in Hes-se, seems a variety. 

143. COBALTITE, CoSg-f CoAs. 

Cubic and hemihedral ; sometimes massive (figs, 67, 74). Cl. 

cubic, perfect ; brittle. H. - 6 -6 ; G. = 6 to 6 -3, Brilliant lustre. 
Pinkish silver-white ; tarnishes yellow or grey ; streak greyish 
black. B.B. with borax blue glass; evolves smell of arsenic. C.c. : 
cobalt 35-9, arsenic 44*9, sidphor 19-2. St Just in Cornwall, 
Tunaberg in Sweden, Skutterud in Norway, Qnerbach in Silesia. 

144. Glawcodote, (Co, Pe)S.j-f(Co, Fe)A 33 . 


Fig. 326. 



- - cobalt 

■2, snlphnr 20 '2, Huasco in C hili. 

145. Sjialtine, (Co, Fe, Ni) A% . 

Cubic ; generally like fig. 27 ; also reticulated and granular com- 
pact Cl. octahedral ; fracture uneven ; brittle, H. — 5-6; G.-=* 
6*4 to 7 *3. ^ Tin-white to steel-grey, with dark or iridescent tarnish ; 
streak gin^h black. Evolves odour of arsenic, when broken or 
heated. C.c. : 71 ’4 arsenic, 28*6 cobalt; sometimes 8 to 19 iron, 
and 1 to 12 nickeL or 4 bismuth. Dolcoath and Redruth in 
Cornwall, Schneebeig, Annaberg, Tunaberg, AUemont, Chatham 
in Connecticut,- 

146. ^ Chmahtite ( Whik Nickel), NiAs. 

Cubic I generally fine granular or compact; fracture uneven; 
bnttle. H.-»6’5 ; Q. »i6‘4 to 6'6. Tin-white, rapidly tarnishing 
black; In the closed tube yields a sublimate of arsenic, and 
tecomes copper-red. Gives odour of arsenic when broken. B.B. 
lu^ with much smoke, becomes coated vrith crystals of arsenious 
acid, and leaves a brittle grain of metal C.c. : 28*2 nickel, 71 8 
arsenic, but often with cobalt, Schneeherg, Eiechelsdorf, AUe- 
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147. Gersdoeffite, KiSn +171132. 

Cubic (figs. 74, 30, 26). CL cubic, generally granular. H. =5-o ; 
O. = 6 -67. Lustre metallic. Silver-wliite to steel-grey, decrepitates 
in closed tube. B.B. fuses to a black slag ; paiUially sol. in n. acid. 
C.c. : 35-2 nickel, 45 ‘4 arsenic, and 19-4 sulpliur ; sometimes 
with cobalt. Craignuir, near Loch Fyne, with 23 nickel and 6 
cobalt. The Harz, Sweden, Spain, and' Brazil. 

148 . Ullmannite, HiSb + mS.j. 

Cubic (figs. 31, 29, 27) ; often tetrahedral, and in twins as in 
fig.s. 323, 329. Cl. cubic, perfect ; fracture uneven. H. = 5 to S'o ; 
G. =6 2 to 6-5. Lead -grey to tin-white, often with iridescent 



Fig. 328. Fig. 329. 


tarnish. B.B. fu-ses with dense fumes. Sol. in n. acid. C.c. : 27 ‘4 
nickel, 57 '5 antimony, and 15 •! sulidiur. Westerwald, Siegen, 
Harzgerocle, Lolling (Carinthia), Lobenstein, and Bleiberg. 

149. K..A.MMELSBEEGITE, XiAs. 

Bight prismatic ; ooP 12-3“ to 124®. Chiefly massive, or in radiating 
and botrj-oidal aggregates. H. =5; G. =7-2. Colour tin-white. 
Sclineeberg, Reichelsdorf, and lYitticlien in Baden. 


155. Btrichrite, 3XiS + 2NiS2. 

H. =3 to 3‘5 ; G.==4'7. C.c.: 54 ‘23 nickel, 2’79 iron, 42*86 

sulphur. From the Westerwald. 

156. Hoebachite, 4Fe._,S3-f KLSg. 

Crystalline masses. H. = 4*5; G. =4’ 43 to 4*7. Colour pinch- 
heek-hrown ; streak black. C.c.: nickel 11*98, iron 41 *96, sulphur 
45*87. Horbaeh in the Black Forest. 

157. SKUTTEIirDIlE, C0AS3 . 

Cubic (figs. 30, *26 with 3:3, 40) and granular. Cl. cubic ; frac- 
ture conehoidal ; brittle. H. = 6 ; G. =6 *74 to 6 *84. Tin-white to 
lead-grey. Lustre brilliant. In closed tube gh'es sublimate of 
metallic arsenic, othevwi.se like smaltiiie. C.c.: 79 arsenic, 21 
cobalt. Skuttevud, near Sloduin in Xorway. 

158. Galena, PbS. 

Cubic ; crystals chiefly cube, octahedron, and riioiabic dodeca- 
hedron ; rarely 20 and 202. Also massive and granular, compact, 
or laminar, and in pseudomorpbs of pyromorpliite and other 
minerals. Cl. cubic, very perfect ; 
fracture scarcely observable ; sectile. 

H. = 2*5; G.=7*2 to 7*6. Lead- 
grey, with darker or rarely iridescent 
tarnish; streak greyish black. B.B. 
decrepitates, fuses, and haves a 
globule of lead. Sol. in n. acid. 

C.c.: 86*7 lead, and 13*3 sulphur; 
but usually contains a little silver, 
ranging from 1 to 3 or 5 jiarts in 
10,000 ; rarely 1 per cent, or more. 

Some contain copper, zinc, or anti- 
mony, others selenium, and others 
(the “ supersulphuret ”) probably free 
sulphur (2 to 8 pt-r cent.). Most 
common ore of lead in many countries. Leadhills, Pentland Hills, 
Linlithgow, Inverkeithing, Moiialtrie, Tyndrurn, Strontian, Islay, 
Orkney, Cornwall, Derbyshire (Castletown), Cumlieiiand (Alston 
Moor),* Durham (Alleahead), Wale-s, I.sle of Man. 



150. H.itrEEiTE, MuS„. 

Cubic (figs. 30, 30-26, 30-33-37). Crystals single or in spherical 
groups. Cl. cubic, perfect; H. = 4 ; G. =3*46. Reddish brown to 
brownish black ; streak brownish red. In closed tube yields sul- 
phur, and leaves a green mass, which is sol. in h. acid. C. c. : 48 
manganese and 54 sulphur. Kaliuka in Hungary. 

151. Ptrehotite (dfflgmcri'c Pyrites), Fe^Sg. 

Hexagonal ; P 126° 48'. Crystals rare, sometimes heinili edral on jJ, 
■commonly massive or granular. CL 00 P, imperfect ; brittle. H. = 
3*5 to 4*5 ; G. =4*5 to 4*6. Colour bronze-yelloiv "nuth pinchbeek- 
brown tarnish ; streak greyish black. More or less magnetic, C.c,: 



Fig. 330. Fig. 331. 


63*65 iron and 36*35 sulphur ; sometimes with nickel. Common in 
primary linie.stones and diorites of Scotland. Crystallized in above 
forms at Askaig, on Loch Shin, Sutherland ; Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
Fahlira, Pjodenraais, Andreasberg. Distinguished by its colour 
and its solubility in h. acid, 

152. Linn-eite, 2(Co, Cu)S + Co3o. 

Cubic (figs. 29, 30) ; often twinned ; twin face 0 ; also ma.ssive, 
CL cubic; brittle. H. = 5*5 ; G.-4*9 to 5. Silver- white, with a 
yellow tarnish; streak blackish grey. B.B. fuses to a grey mag- 
netic globule, which is bronze -yellow when broken. C.c.: cobalt 
43*2, copper 14*4, iron 3*5, sulphur 3S*5. Bastnaes (Sweden). 

153. Siegexite, CoS + Xi2S3(?). 

Cubic ; generally in crystals like fig. 29 ; also massive. Colour 
silver- white, inclining to pink. Other features like linnseite. C.c, : 
cobalt 40*8, nickel 14*6, sulphur 43*1. Miisen near Siegen, Mary- 
land, and Missouri. The American mineral has 30*5 of nickel. 

154. POLTDTMITE, Xi^Sg. 

Cubic ; in minute octahedral crystals and flattened twins. CL 
cubic. H. =4*5; G. = 4*81. C.c. : 39*45 nickel, 40*55 sulphur, but 
generally with 4 of iron. "Westphalia. Saynite or ymimuits seems 
to he a bismuthie and cobaltic variety; it is from Grunau in. Sayn- 
Altenkirchen, 


159. Cui'EOPLFMBITE, 2PbS + Cu..S . 

Cubic. H. = 2*5 ; G. =6*4. Bluish grey. Chili. 

160. Beegeuite, 6PbS + BLS,j, 

Cubic. G. = 7*27. CL cubic. Light to dark grey. Lu.stre brilliant. 
C.c.: sulplmr 15, bismuth 20*6, lead 64*2, with "copper 1*7. Grant 
(Park county, Colorado). 

161. CLAtrSTHALlTE, PhSe . 

Cubic; but massive gnamilar. H. = 2*5 to 3; G. = 8*2 to 8*8, 
Lead -grey ; streak grey. B, B. fuses, smells of selenium, colours 
the flame blue, stains the support red, yellow, and white, and 
volatilizes, except a small re.sidue, without fusing. C.c. : 7*2 *7 lead, 
27*3 selenium; but sometimes 11*7 of silver. Zorge, Lerbach, and 
Clausthal in the Harz. TilkcwdUe, or Selen-Cobali-Blei, containing 
3 per cent, of cobalt, from Tilkerode, is a variety. 

162. ZOEGITE. 

Massive granular ; like elaustlialite, but inclining to reddish, and 
often tarnished. There are four varieties, (a) Sclen-Bki-Su/)fei‘: 
G. = 7‘4to7*5; oPbSe + CuSe; with 4 copper, 65 had, SO .selenium. 
(5) The same, but wuth G. =5*6 ; 4Pb, 4Cn, 7Se ; with 15*8 copper, 
48*4 lead, and 35 selenium, (c) Sekii-ICup/er-Eld : with G. =7; 
2PbSe + CuSe; with S copper, 57 lead, and 3*2 .selenium, (d) 2PbSe + 
9CuSe ; with 46*64 copper, 16*58 lead, and 36*59 selenium. From 
Tilkerode and Zorge in the Harz, and near Gabel in Thuringia, 

163. Altaite, PbTe . 

Cubic and gra milar ; fracture uneven ; sectile. H.=3to3*5;G. = 
8*1 to 8*2. Tin-white to yellow, with yellow tarnish. B. B, colours 
the flame blue, fusing to a globule, which almost wholly volatilizes. 
C.c. : 61*9 lead and 38*1 tellurium. Zavodinski in the Altai, 
California, Colorado, and CliilL 

164. Redruthite {Co 2 rpcr 0-lance), Cu^S. 

Right prismatic. ooP (o) 119° 35'; P (A middle edge 125® 2*2'; 
j -IP (a) middle edge 65° 40'; 2Poo (d) middle edge 125° 40'; fPoo (e) 
middle edge 65° 48'. Crystals OP (s), o=P (0), ccPco ( 21 } (figs. 333, 



Fig. 333. Fig. 334. 

334); with hexagonal aspect; also twins; and massive. Cl. <»P, 
imperfect; fracture conehoidal or uneven ; sectile. H. = 2*5 to 3 ; 
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G. -«S*5 to 5‘S. Rather dull; brighter on the streat. Blackish 
lead-grey, "vrith a blue or other tarnish. B.B. colours the flame 
bine ; on charcoal in the oxygen flame spntters, and fuses easily; in 
the red. flame hecoraea solid. 'With soda gives a grain of copper. 
Green solution in n. acid, leaving sulphur. C.c.: 79‘8 copper, 20‘2 
sulphur. Fassnet Burn (Haddingtonshire), Ayrshire, Fair Island, 
near Redruth and Land’s End in Cornwall, Saxony, Silesia, Nor- 
way, the Banat, Siberia, and the United States. Important copper 
ore. 

165. STROMETrEP.rrE, Cu^S + AgS. 

Right prismadc; isomorphous with redmfchite. Crystals rare; 
uauaily massive ; fracture flat, very seetila. H. =.2'5 ; G. = 6*2 to 
6*3. Bright. Blackish lead-grey, C.c.: 63*1 silver, 31*2 copper, 
and 16*7 sulphur, hut often indeterminate proportions of silver (3 to 
53) and copper (SO to 76). Sehlangouherg in. Siheiio, Rudelstadt in 
Silesia, and Catemo in Chili 

166. Beuzelinite, CuaSe. 

Crystalline, in thin dendritic crusts, and imbedded in calcite. 
Silrer-vrhite with a black tarnish ; streak shining. In open tube 
gives a red sublimate of selenium, with white crystals of selenious 
add. B.B. on charcoal fuses to a grey, slightly malleahle head, 
giving odour of seleuious acid ; with soda a grain of copper. C.c. : 
61*6 copper and 38*5 selenium. Skrikerum in Smlland, Lerbach 
in the Harz, 

167. CnooKEsiTE, (CfuTIJaSe. 

In crystalline grains the size of peas. H.- 2*5 to 3; G. “e 9. 
Brittle. Lead -grey. Metallic. B.B. colours the flame intense 
green. C.c.: 46*76 copper, 3*71 sHver, 17 ‘25 thallium, 33*27 
aelenium. From Skrikemm . 

168. Ettkaibite, CuaSe+AgSe, 

Massive and granular crj-stalline. Cuts with knife. Lead-grey ; 
streak shining. B.B. fuses to a brittle metallic grain. C.c. ; 48*1 
silver, 26*8 copper, and SI *8 selenium. Skrikemm, Atacama, Chili. 

169. Aboentite, AgjS . 

Cubic. ooOoo ; Oj ooO; and.202(fig8. 29, 56). Crystals generally 
misshapen, with uneveu or curved faces; ia dimses, or linear 
groups ; also arborescent, capillary, or in crusts. CL in^sianot ; 
fractmra hackly 5 malleahle and flexible. H. — 2 to 2*5 j G. — 7 to 
7*4. Rarely brilliant, moie so on the streak. Blackish lead-grey, 
often with a black, brown, or rarely iridescent tarnish. B.B. on 
eharcoil fuses, inturocsces greatly, and leaves a grain of silver. 
SoL in con. n. acid. C-c.: 87 silver and 13 sulphur. Huol 
Baohy, Bolcoath, Heriand, and near Callington in Cornwall; 
Alvam Stirlingshire ; Freibwg, Marienherg, Annaberg, Schneehwg, 
Johann-GeoigeustadL Joachimsthal, Schemnitz and Eremuitz, 
Kongsberg. Common ore at Guanajuato end Zacatecas in Mexico, 
in Peru, and at Blagodat in Siberia. 

170; AcAEnraiTE, AgS. 

Bight prismatic. H.— 2*5; G.- 7*33. Iron-black. -C.c. like 
sigentite, thus dimorphous. Freiberg end Claosthal, on argeutite; 
also at Copiapo. 

171. Jalpaits;, SAgS-f-CuaS. 

Cubic; form 0. CL cubic; mol leable. H. =2*5; G- •*■6*88. Bark- 
grey, Metallic lustre. C.c.; silver 71*78, copper 14*04, sulphur 
1 4 *2. Jalpa in Mexico. 

172v Lautxtb (CuAg) As.S. 

Granular. , Iron-black. H. ; G. - 4 *96. C.c: : copper 28 *3, 
diver 12, arsenic 41 *8, sulphur 17 '86. Lauta, near Marienberg. 

178. NAincASinTB, AgSe/ 

Jn thin pistes and grannlan CL hexahedraL perfect Malleable. 
H. =3’5; G.—S. Iron-black. Splendent. C.c. : 73 silver and 27 
selenium, with 4*91 lead. Tilker^e. 

174. HassiTE, AgTe. 

Cubic or aaorthio (?) ; massive and granular. Slightly malleable. 

H. — 2*5 f o 3 ; G.-.S*! to 8*45. Blackish lead-grey to steel- 
grey. B.B. on charccHil fumes, fuses to a black grain with white 
snots, and leaves a brittle grain of 

imver- C.c.: 62*8 silver and 87*2 

teHarinm. Zavodinald (Altai), Nag- iv 

yag, Bezhimyt^ California, odd Cliili. 

S 7iB, Trosara, JiigTe t AuTe , 

Lika h^tie, " Two varieties ^ 

(rt) with G. =8*72, contidning 18 per « F ^ ¥ „ 

cent of fpl4fr«n Nagyag ; (i^)with , “ 

0. -9 to 8*4, ai»d 24 »ld. - \ 

CahiveTaa and Tuolusma in Gali- , 
fonda, Oolbrado. ■ 

178. BiscRAsm^ AjSsSh ; AgjBh ; 
audAgiSb. > r 

{figa. S35, 386). Crvatals short urismatie. or thiok tabular. 


and vertically striated (fig. 335) ; twins united by a face of ooP 
often in stellar groups (fig. 336) j also massive or granular, d. 
basal and $oo , distinct ; ooP imperfect ; rather 
brittle, and slightly malleable. H. = 8‘6 ; 

G.—0'4to 9*S. Silver- white to tin-white, wdth 
a yellow or blackish tarnish. B. B. fuses easily, 
fumes staining the charcoal white, and leaves 
a grain of silver. SoL in n. acid. C.c.: 64 
to 84 silver, and 56 to 16 antimony. Andreas- 
herg, Allcmont in Douphine, Spain, and Ar- 
queras in Coquimbo (Chili). A valuable ore of silver. A variety 
from Chili contains 94*2 silver and 6-S antimony, and is Ag^^Sb. 

177. Blesde, ZnS. 

Cubic and tetrahedral (figs. 162, 153, 837). Twins remarkably 
common, united by a face of 0, and several times repeated ; fre- 
quently niassivo and granular. Cl. ocO, perfect; very brittle. H.— 
8 *5 to 4 ; G. — 3 *9 to 4*2. Semitransparent to opaque ; adamantinn 
and resinous. Brown or Hack, also 
red, yellow, and green, rarely colour- 
less or white. B.B. decrepitates, often 
violeutly, hut only fuses on very thin 
edges. SoL in con. n. acid, leaving 
sulphur. C.C.: 67 rinc and S3 sulphur; 
but generally in the daiker varieties 
TOth I to 15 iron, 0 to 3 cadmium. 

Yeiy abundant Glen Gairn (bright 
yellow and highly phosphorescent), 

Leadhills. Tyndrum, Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, Cumberland, the Harz, Freiberg, 

Przibram, Scheninita, Kapnik, North Fig. S37. 

America, Peru, Used for producing zinc vitriol and sulphur, andl 
as an ore of zinc. Lithium, indium, thallium, and gallium hav& 
all been found in blende. 

178. 17x7X1X111!, 6ZnS-fFeS. 

Hexagonal ; c»P, P, with well-maiked horizontal strim. Cl. 
basal, and prismatic. H. —S’S to 4 ; G. — >8*9 to 4*1, Brownish 
black. ; streak light brown. C. c. : like blende, which is thus dimor- 
phous. Oruro in Bolivia, and Przihrani (radiated nnd oedmiferous). 

179. GnnaNOCKrm, OdS. 

Hexagonal, and generally hem imorphic. P86“21',* 2P 128" 64'.. 
Crystals 2P, OP, c^, P; orP, 2P, oeP; attached singly. Cl. mP,. 
imperfect; basal prfect H.— 8 to S‘6; G. — 4*8 to 4’9. Trans- 
lucent; brilliant resinous, or adaman- 
tine. Honey- or orange-yellow, 
rarely brown; streak yellow. B.B. 
decrepitate^ and becomes carmine- 
red, out again yellow when cold ; 
fused with soda forms a reddish 
brown coating on chercoaL Sol. in 
h. acid. C.c.: 77*6 cadminm, and 22*4 sulphur. Eishopton in 
Renfrewshire, Pnribram, and Friedensvillo in Pennsylvania. 

180. Alabandine, MnS . 

Cubic ; O and ooOao ; usually massive and granular. CL hexa- 
hedial, perfect ; fracture uneven; rather brittle. H.*=3'6 to 4; 
6. —8*9 to 4. Opaque ; semi-metallic. Iron-black to dark steel- 
grey, brownish black tarnish ; streak dark green. B.B. fuses on thin 
edges to a brown slag. Sol. in h. acid. O.c. : BS mauganese and 
S7 sulphur, Nagyag, Kapnik, Alabanda in Caila, Mexico, and 
BraziL 

181. MmLEBiTB, NiS. 

Hexagonal rhombohedxtd ; B 144° 8'; in fine acicular prisms- 
of <»P2, K. Brittle- H. — 3 *6 ; G. = 4 *6 (or 6 26 to 6 *66). Bi-nss- 
or broi^-yellow, with a grey or iridescent B.B. fuses 

easily to a blacWsh metallic globule, which, boils and simtters. 
In nitio-hydrochlorie arid forms a green solu tion. C. c. : 64 *4 nickel 
and 85*6 sulphur. Morveu CArgyllshire), Chapel (Fife), Ayrshire, 
near St Austell in Cornwall, at Mertliyr-Tj'dvil, Johaun-Georgen- 
stadt, Joaciiimsthal, Bsibram, Camsdorf, Eiechelsdorf, Pennsyl- 
vanih.* 

132. PiiM'TliANDiTE (Eisennidcelkica), 2FeS+friS. 

Cable ; maasive ?ufl granular ; fracture imeven ; brittle. H. — 
8*5 to 4; G.— 4*6. Light pinchbeck-brown, with darker streak. 
Not ms^eric. B,B. acts in general like pyrrhotite ; the roasted 

g owdor forms with borax in the red, flame a black omque glass. 

Ic. *. 36 Bulphur, 42 iron, and 22 mckel ; bntmixed with pyrrhotite 
and cbalcopyrite.' Lallenammer in sonthsm Norway. InveraritSf 
6FeS-t-NiS, with 11 of nickel, from near Inveraray, is a variety. 

I8S. NrcKEXiTE((7q25}tfr xViflfcfT), NiAs. 

Hexagonal ; P 86“ 60'. Crystals pop, OP ; rare. Aiboresoent, 
reniform, and massive ; fracture cbncloidal and uneveu ; brittle. 
H. — 6*6 ; G. -7*6 to 7*7. Light copper-red, with a blackish tarnish. 
Tt forma no subliirmte in tlin nlnsert tnbB. B.B. fuses with stronir 





Fig. 388, 
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fumes to a wHte, brittle, metallic globule, C.c.: 43*6 nickel and 
56 '4 arsenic. Hilderston in Linlithgow, Pibble in Kirkcudbright, 
Leadhills, Pengelly and Huel Chance in Cornwall, Preiberg, Schnee- 
berg, Joachirasthal, Sangerhausen, Andreosberg, Chatham in Con- 
necticut. Used as an ore of nickel. 

184. 'QR^irnxuvTiTE {Aniimonml Nic1:cl), NiSb. 

Hexagonal ; P 86° 66', Crystals, thin striated hexagonal tables 

of OP, 00 P. H. — 5 ; G. — 7‘5 to 7’6. Brilliant. Light copper-red, 
generally with violet tarnish. B. B. fumes, but fuses with great 
difficulty. C.c. : 82 '2 nickel and 6 7 ‘8 antimony. Andreasberg. 

185. Staxxite {Thi Pyrites), 2CnS, SnS^-}-2(FeS, ZnS)-f-SnS 2 , 

Cubic ; in cubes veiy rare, generally massive and granular. Cl. 

hexahedral, imperfect ; fracture uneven or small concboidal ; 
brittle. H. = 4; G, — 4’3 to 4 ’5. Steel-grey; streak black. C.c.: 
26 to 32 tin, 24 to 80 copper, 6 to 12 iron, 2 to 10 zinc, and 30 
sulphur. Huel Rock near St Ames, St Michners Mount, and Caru- 
brea in Cornwall; Zinuwald. I3ell-metal ore. 

186. SxERNBERGrTE, (AgS 2FeS)PeS3 . 

Right prismatic; P middle edge 118°. Crystals usually thin 
tabular; in twins, or in fan-like and spheroidal groups. Cl. basal, 
perfect ; sectile, and flexible in thin 
laminfe. H.=-l to 1*5; G. — 4*2 to 
4*25. Dark pinchbeck -brown, often 
a violet-bine taniish ; streak black. 

C.C.: 34*2 silver, 36*4 iron, and 80*4 
sulphur. Joachimsthal, Schneeberg, _ 

and Johann -Georgenstadt. Flexibk ^'S* ®^®* 

Sulphurd of Silver, from Hungary and Freiberg, is identicah Frie~ 
seite, Ag^FeaSg, in twins (fig. 339), is a variety. 

187. Eittingerite, AgAs . 

Obliq^ue prismatic. coP 126° 18' ; coPw and OP. Cl. basal ; 
fracture concboidal; brittle. H,— 2 *5 to 3; G. >=5*63. C.c.: silver 
57*7, the remainder being arsenic, with some selenium. Joachimsthal, 
Silesia, Felsobanyn in Hungary. 

188. COVELLIN'E, CuS . 

Hexagonal, Crystals «P, OP; rare; usually reniform and granu- 
lar. CL basal; sectile. Thin laminae flexible. H. — 1*5 to 2 ; G. ■=• 
8*8 to 4*6, Resinous, Indigo-blue; streak black. B.B. burns 
■with blue flame. Sol. in n. acid. C.c.: 66*7 copper, 83*3 sulphur. 
Caimheg in Cornwall, Vesuvius, Leogang (Austria), Chili, Angola, 
Hew Zealand, and Victoria. 

189. CHAECOPTniTB {Copper Pyrites), CuS-fFoS. 

Pyramidal ; and sphenoidal hemihedrio ; JP (P) with polar edges 
71° 20' ; 00 Poo, Crystals generally small and deformed; twins 
very common, like fig. 840. Poo(i) 89° 10', 2Poo(c) 126“ 11', 
OP (o), P (fig. 89). Most commonly compact and disseminated; 
also botryoidal and reniform. CL pyramidal 2Poo ; some- 
times rather distinct; fracture concboidal or uneven. H, — 3*5 to 
4; G.=»4*l to 4*3. Brass-yellow, often with a gold-yellow or 
iridescent tarnish (peacock copper ore) ; 
streii CTeenish black, B.B. on charcoal be- 
comes darker or black, and on doolingred; 
fuses easily to a steel-grey globule, -which at 
length becomes magnetic, bnttle, and greyish 
red on the fractured surface ; with borax and 
soda yields a grain of copper; moistened with 
h. acid, colours the flame blue. C.c. essenti- 
ally 1 atom copper, 1 atom iron, and 2 atoms 
sulphur; with 84*6 copper, 80*5 iron, and 85 ^‘5* 3*®* 

sulphur. The most abundant ore of copper. ^ In Kirkcudbright- 
shire and 'Wigtownshire, Tyndrura in Perthshire, Invemess-shive, 
Laii-g in Sutherland, Shetland, Anglesea (Parys mine), Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Cumberland, Gunnislake (Devonshire), St Austell 
(Cornwall), Wicklow, Falun, Roraas, Freiberg, Mansfeld, Goslar, 
Lauterberg, Miisen, Siberia. It is distinguislied f»m pyrite by 
yielding readily to the knife, by its tarnisli, and by forming a green 
solution in n. acid. 

190. Bornite (Purple Copper), 3Cn„S, FeaSg. 

Cubic. Crystals ooOoo,and ooOao, 0; but rare, and generally 
rough or uneven ; also twins. Mostly massive. Cl. octahedral ; 
fracture concboidal ; slightly brittle ; sectile. H.— 3 ; G.— 4*9 to 
6*1. Colour between coj>per-red and pinchbeck-brown, with tarnish 
at first red or brown, then violet or s^-blue ; streak ^eyish black. 

B, B. acts like chalcopyrite. Soluble in con. b, acid, leaving sulphur. 

C. c.: 65*5 copper, 16 *4 iron, and 28 sulphur. Crystals near Redruth 
and St Day in Cornwall ; massive at Killamey in Irdand ; also 
Norway, Sweden, Mansfeld, Silesia, Tuscany, and Chili. An ore of 
copper. 

191. CuBAiT, CnS, FegSg. 

Cubic. H. — 4; G, — 4*1. Bronze-yellow; streak bronze-yellow and 
black. Barracanao in Cuba, Tunaberg and Kafveltorp in Sweden. 




192. Domevkite, CugAs. 

Botryoidal or massive ; fracture uneven ; brittle. H. — 3 to 3*5 ; 
G. =-7 to 7*5. Tin- or silver-white, inclining to yellow, with an 
iridescent tarnish. Hot affected by h. acid. C.c. ; 71 *63 copper and 
28*37 arsenic. Calabazo in Coquimbo, and Copiapo in Chili. Con- 
dttrrifc, massive, seems an impure variety ; from Condurrow mine and 
near Redruth (Cornwall). Algodonita from Lake Superior. Whit- 
neyite from Mexico, ami JDaricinitc (88 copper) are also identical 
or similar. 

193. Meloxite, HLTeg. 

Hexagonal ; minute tabular crystals, foliated and granular. 
Metallic lustre. Reddish white; streak dark giey. C.c. : nickel 21, 
silver 4*1, tellnrium 73 ’4. Stanislaus and Calaveras (California). 

194. SVLVAXITE, AgTe^-f AuTeg. 

Oblique prismatic, C 65° 21'. ooP 94’ 26'; - F>30 19° 21'; P'w 
6*2° 43'. Crystals small, short acicular, and often twinned and grouped 
in rows like letters; sectile, but friable. H. = 1 ‘5 to 2; G. — 7 *99 to 



8*33. Steel-grey to silver-white, and pale bronze-yellow. C.c. : 59 *6 
tellurium, with 0'6 to 8*5 antimony, 26*5 gold (in some 30), and 
13*9 silver, with 0*2 to 16 lead. Oifenbanya {Oraphic Telluriitm), 
Nagyag(l’'cR£no Tellurium), and California. 


195. Hagtaoite, Slack Tellurium. 

Pyramidal. P 137° 52'; Poo 122° 60'; and OP (fig. 343). Crystals 
tabular, rare; in general in thin plates or foli- 
ated. Cl. basal, perfect; sectile ; thin lamiute 
flexible. H.-l to 1*5; G.- 6*85 to 7*2. 

Splendent. Blackish lead-grey. C.c.: 51 to 
63 lend, 6 to 9 gold, 1 copper and silver, 13 to 
32 tellnrium, 3 to 12 su^hur, and 0 to 4*5 
antimony. Hagyag and Offenbanya in Tran- 
^Ivanio. 

198. Maedonite, AugBi. 

H.-1-6 to 2; G.-8-2 to 9*7. Colour 
silver-white, with black tarnish. C. c. : gold Fig- 348 (sp. 105), 
64*6, bismuth 86*6. Occurs in granite veins at Maldon in Victoria. 

197. Chieenitb, AgioBi . 

Minute plates of metallic lustre. Silver-white, but tarnished rod 
or yellow. Silver 83*9, bismuth 16*1. From tlie mine San 
Antonio near Copiapo in Chili. 

198. Cinnabar, HgS. 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral; R 71° 48'. E (n),0R (o),co R (m), ^R 
(t) (fig. 344). Ciystals rhombohedral; also 
granular, compact, and earthy. CL coR, 

]>erfect ; fracture uneven and splintery ; 
sectile. H. — 2 to 2*6; G. “•8to8*2, Ti-ans- 
parent, with circular polarization. Adaman- 
tine. Cochineal -red; streak scai'let. C.c.: 

86'2 mercury, IS *8 sulphur. Idria in Camioln, 

Almaden in Spain, l7olfstein in Bavaria, 

Saxony, Hungary, Tuscany, China, Cali- 344. 

fornia, Mexico, Pern. Chief ore of mercury. Also a pigment. 
Eepatie Cinnabar is a bituminous mixtux*e. 

199. Tiemannite, HgSe , 

Fine granular ; brittle. H. — 2 *5 j G. — 7 *1 to 7 *4. Brilliant. Dark 
lead-grey. C.e.: 75 meremy, 26 seleuiuni. Clausthfd and Zorge. 

200. Lbrbachite, (PbHg)Se . 

Gramdor and massive. G.-^T'S to 7*88. Colour steel-grey to 
iron-black. Brittle. Lerbacb, Tilkerode in the Harz. 

201. Guanajuatite, Bi^Bej. 

Massive ; granular ; foliated and fibrous. H, — 2 *5 to 3 ; G. — 6*25. 
Blue-grey; streak grey and shining. Metallic ; soft and malleable. 
C.c.: selenium 84*3, sulpbor 7, burauth 65. Santa Rosa (Guana- 
juato, Mexico). 

XVI. — SO 
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202. CoLonADOiTE, HgTe. 

Massive and granular. H. «=3; G. =S'63. Metallic. Iron-black. 
Couchoidal fracture. C.c.: 61 mercui^, 39 tellurinm. Colorado. 

203. Moltedesite, MoS. 

Hexagonal ( ?). Crystals OP, a P ; and OP, ooP, p. Generally scaly. 
CL basal, perfect; seetile and flexible. Feels greasy. H. «“1 to 1‘5 ; 

G. =»4'6 to 4 ‘9. Lead-grey with red tinge ; grey streak on paper, 
grceni^sh on porcelain. B.B. colours flame siskin-green ; on 
chareoal yields sulphmous^ fumes, 
and forms a white coating ; in warm 
nitrochloric acid a greenish, and in 
boiling s. acid a blue solution. 

C.c. : f!fl molybdenum, 41 sulphur. 

In granular limestones, and in "5* 

granites in Sutherland, Ross, Aberdeen, Argyll, and Kirkcudbright; 
Shap in Westmoreland, Caldbeekfell in Cumberland, Axenual, 
Zinnwald, Mont Blanc, Maine, Connecticut, Yearn Victoria. Used 
for preparing blue carmine, for eolonring porcelain. 

204. Iaueite, (PaiOs)2S3. 

Cable. Crystals 0, ccOx ; ooOS, ooOao . Cl. octahedral. H. •• 
7"5;G. — 6-99. Metallic, bright. Dark iron-black. Powder grey. 
Brittle. C.c. : ruthenium 65 ‘18, osmium 3 ‘03, sulphur SI 79. 
From platinum grains, iu Borneo and Oregon. 

206. Ebaxgar, AsS. 

Obliriue prismatic. «P (flf) 74“ 26'; P® oo (n) 132“ 2', coP“2 (1) 113“ 
16'. Crystals (fig. 346j generally prismatic; 
sometimes massive. Cl. basal, also elino- 
diagonal ; fracture splintery ; seetile. 

H. -=l-5 to 2; G.-S-4 to 3*6. Trans- 
parent to opaque; re.sinous. Aurora-red ; 
streak orange-yellow, C.c.: arsenic 70, 
sulphur 30- Nagyag, Felsbbanya, Sfc 
Qottharil, Vesuvius. 

206. Orpiment, AsjBg. 

Right prismatic. oaP 117“ 49'. Fre- 
quently foliated. Cl. brachydiagonal ; 
striated vertically; sectilo and flexible. 

H.-1‘5 to 2; G.—8’4 to 3*6. Semi- 
transparent; resinous to pearly. Citron- 

g low and orange-yellow. C.c. : arsenic 61, sulphur 89. Servi^ 
pnik, Andreasborg, Solfatara* Ziniapan in Mexico. 

207. Dimorphite, ARjSij. 

Bight prismatic. H.— 1*5; G.— 8*68. Orange-yellow. Solfatara. 
208. Stibsite, ShjSj. 

Bight prismatic. P polar edges 109“ 26' and 108“ 21''; ooP 90“ 64'. 
Crystals (fig. 347) generally prismatic. CL 
. brachydiagonal, perfect ; seetile. H. —2 ; 

O, — 4 '6 to 4 *7. Bril liant lead-grey, often 
tarnished. C.c.: antimony 71 *8, sulphur 
28*2. Maialey, Banlfshire ; Harenill, 

Ayrshire ; Glendinning, Dumfriesshire ; 

Endellion and Padstow, Cornwall ; Wolfs- 
beig, Harz; Przibram, Schemnitz, 

Auvergne, Spain, Ameiica, Melbourne, 
tlhief ore of antimony. 

209. BtsxuTRiiinB, Bi^dg. 

Bi^t prismatic. ooP 91“ 30'. Crystals 
mrismatic,- striated ; also granular on.d 
&Iiate»l. Cl. brachydiagonal ; seetile. a 

H. -2 to 2*5 ; G. -6*4 to 6^6. Lend-grey. ^8- 847 (sp. 208). 
C.c.: 81*2 bismuth, 18*8 sulphur. Caldbeekfell (Cumberland), 
Redruth (Cornwall), Riddarhyttan and Bastnaes (Sweden), Alten- 
beig, Haddam (Connectient), Ballarat (Victoria), Boli'via. 

210. Frenzelite, BiaSca, or SBLjSeg+BLSj. 

Bight prismatic ; ooP 90“, Needle crystals, and massive. Cl. 
facachydiag(mal. H. =2*5 to 3; G. —6*25. Bluish grey; streak 
greyish black, shining. Lustre metallic. MaReable. O.C.: bismuth 
67^, selenium 24*13, sulphur 6*6. Guanojuato (Mexico). 

SULPHUE SALTS. 

; 211. SwJ^AintiE, Guj^+2SbjSj. 

Ei^t ^dsnUtid. toP 101“ 9'. Cd. brachydiagonal. H. —S’S ; 
5*03. Bttobgreeu, with blxriah 
streak. C.e.; enpper 15*5, anti- 
mony 58*5, sulphur 25. Gnejkr in 
Sierxa Nevada, 

212. Mi&ftQTsrrs, Aj^-f SbSg., 

-Oblique prismatic, C 81“ S6'. 

P 50" 53'j-P 69" 59'. Crystal [ 
or tabular (fig, S48) ; ^ 
missiva j seetila H. — 2 to 2*6 ; 848 (sp. 212). 

to 5*Sw Metallic adamantine. Blackish le^-grey to- steel 




grey; streak cherry-red. C.c. : 37 silver, 41 antimony, 22 sulphur. 
Freiberg, Przibrajn, Potosi. 

213. MoEOCOcniTE {SUber-Wismuih Glanz), AgS-bBiSj. 
Massive. Colour grey; streak light green, G. ■=•6*92. C.c. ; silver 

28*3, bismuth 64*7, sulphur 17. Morococha iu Peru. 

214. Sartorite, PbS-i-A&jSs. 

Eight prismatic. Crystals slender; ooP123“20', Cl. OP, H, — 8; 
G.“6*39. O.C.: lead 42*68, arsenic 30*93, sulphur 26*39. Binnen- 
thal in Switzerland. 

216. Zisickenite, PbS-bSbSg. 

Bight prismatic. £»P {d) 120° 39'; ^oo {o) 150“ 36' (fig. 349). 
Crystals acicular ; vertically striated, and twinned F ‘ 

3 or 6. Seetile. H.-3 to 3*6; G.=5*3 to 6*36. 

Steel-grey to lead-grey ; with blue tarnish. C.c. : lead | 

35*9, antimony 42, sulphur 2*2*1, Wolfeberg. 

216. Eitrlectite, CuS-fBLSg, 

Bight prismatic. Tin- white. Saxony, Wurtemberg, 

and Copiapo. 

217. TVolfsbergite, Cu.S-1-SboSs. 

Right prismatic. ooP 135“ 12'; oof2 111°. Crystals tabular ; 

also line granular. Cl, brachydbigonal, perfect ; fracture conchoidal 
oruneven. H. =3*5; G. —4*748. Lead-grey to iron-block, sometimes 
iridescent ; streak black, dull. C.c. : 26*4 copper, 49 antimony, 
and 25*6 sulphur. Wolfsberg. 

218. Bbethierite, FeS, SbSg. 

Massive ; columnar or fibrous, with indistinct cleavage. H. — 
2*3; G. — 4 to 4*3. Dark steel-grey, reddish. Tintagel and Padstow 
in Cornwall, Auvergne and Anglars (Creuse) in France, Braunsdorf in 
Saxony. In France used as an ore of antimony- 

219. Plagionite, PbiSbj . 



Oblique prismatic, C 72“ 28', 
120“ W. Crystals thick, tabu- 
lar (fig. 350), minute, and in 
druses. CL - 2P, perfect; brittle. 
H. "-2*6 ; 6. —5*4. Blacldsh 
lead-grey. C.c.: 41 lead, 38 
antimony, and 21 sulphm*. 
Wolfsberg. 

220. Klateothitb, 3Cu,S 
-i-2BLvS3. 

Right prismatic; long striated 
crystals; eaP— 107“. lYittichen, 


P 134“ 80' and 142“ 8': -2P 



Fig. 850 (sp. 219). 


6; 404, lOOlO 


Bulach- SeMrmerite, from Colorado, 3(Ag2Pb)S-b2BiaS8, with Q. 
—6*74, is similar. 

221- BnfNiTE, 3CuS-j-2As2S3, 

Cubic. Typical forms ooO, 202; 0, coOoo, 

30|. H. -4*5 ,* G. — 4*48. Metallic. Black. 

222. Jasiesoxite, 3PbS -I- 2Sb2S3 . 

Bight prismatic; ooP 101“ 20'. Crj'stals ooP, oo¥>oo, long- 

J rismatic, parallel or radiating. CL basal perfect, ooP and brachy- 
iagonal imperfect; seetile. H. —2 to 2*6 ; G. — 6*5 to 6*7. Steel- 
grey to dark lead-grey, B. B decrepitates, fuses easily, and wholly 
volatilizes except a small slag. Sol, in warm n. acid. C.c.: 44*6 
lead, with 2 to 4 iron, 84*9 antimony, and 20*6 sulphur. Cornwall, 
Estremadnra, Hungary, Siberia, and Brazil. 

223. DnVREKOTSiTE, 2PbS -t- Aa^Sa . 

Bight prismatic. ooP 98“ 89'. Generally in thick rectangular 
tables. Il.-3;G. — 5*56. Lead-grey. Brittle. Binnen, St Gotthard. 

224. Frieslebexite, 6(Pb, Ag2)S-t-2SbaSg. 

^ Oblique prismatic, C 87“ 40'. qqP 119“ 12'; P“oo 31“ 41' (fig. 361) 
in prisms with curved reed-like faces, and 
strong vertical strise. Twins intersecting; 
also massive. Cl. wP, perfect; fracture con- 
choidal or uneven ; rather brittle. H. — 2 to 
2*5 ; G. —6*2 to 6*4. Steel-grey to dark lead- 
grey. C.C.; 22*6 silver, 32*4 lead, 26*8 anti- 
mony, and 18*3 sulphur. Freiberg (Saxony), 

Hiendelaencina (Spain). 

^6. PmAEOTBITE, SAgsS-fSbjSj. 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; B (F) 108“ 42'; 

-iB lsrSS'; OR; -2R (r); E3; ooP2 (s); 
and o»B (f). Crystals prismatic (fig. 362); 
twins common, of variotmkmdsj also massive, 
dendritie, or investing. CL B, rather perfect; 
fracture conchoidal to uneven and splintery; ^^* 85i 224). 

seetile. H.— 2 to 2*5. Crimson-red to blaekisli lead-giw ; streak 
cochineal to cherry-red. Huel Brothers and Hue! Dnchy iu 
Cornwall, Andreasberg, Freiberg Johann- Georgenstadt, Annabejg, 
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Schneeberg, Marieuberg, Przibrain, Scbemnitz and Kremnitz, 
Kongsberg, Mexico, Nevada, &c. 

226. Peoustitb, SAgaS + As-jSj. 

Rbombobedral, like pyrargvrite, except Pt 107“ 50' (fig. 353). 
a. -5-5 to 5-6. Semi- 
transparent to trans- 
Incent on the edges. 

Cochineal to crimson-red. 

O.C. : 65*5 silver, 15'1 
arsenic, ami 19 ‘4 sulphur. 

Streak aurora-rod. B, B. 
arsenical odour, and 
difficultly reduced to 
metallic silver. At tlie 
same localities os pyvar- 
gyrite j both are valu- 
able ores of silver. Red 
orpiment bas a lower 
specific gravity, and 
yellow streak; cinnabar 
volatilizes before tbe 
blowpipe. 



Pig. 362 (sp. 225). 

227. Bouiangekite, SPbS-i-SbSs. 


Pig. 353 (sp. 226). 




Pine granular, columnar, radiating, or flbrons ; slightly sectile. 
H. ”*3; G. — S'S to 6. Silky, metuluc. Blackish lead-grey, with 
darker streak. B.B. likejamesonite. C.c.: 59 lead, 22*8 antimony, 
and 18*2 sulphur. Molieres m France, Oberlahr (Rhenish 
Prussia), Lapland, and Siberia.. Humbostib or Enibrethite^ from 
Nertchinsk, is only a variety. 

228. Kobellite, 3PbS, BiaSa-t-SPbS, SbjSg. 

Radiated columnar ; soft. G. — 6 *2 to 6 *3, C.c. : 63 lead, 20 bis- 
muth, 10 antimony, and 17 sulphur. Hvena in Nerike (Sweden). 

229. 'W'lTTiCKEiyiTE (Cit^JreoiCS .BianiiitA), 3CuS-tBwS3. 

Right prismatic ; in tabular crystals like houmonite. Vittichen 
in the Black Forest. 

230. Bofe^toxite (3CuS + SbaSj) -i- 2(3 PbS + SbaSj). 

Right prismatic. osP {d) 93“ 40'; jPw(u) 96“ 13'; Poo(e) 92'“ 34'; 

OP (r); ool^eo(s); oop’co(i*) (fig. 854). Cl. brachydiagonal, im- 
perfect; fracture uneven to conchoidal; 
rather brittle, H,-=2*5 to 3; G.-5*7 
to 6*9. Lustre biilliant metallic. Steel- 
gray. C.c. ; 42*4 lead, 13 copper, 25 
antmiony, and 19*6 sulphur,- Redruth 
and Beeralston ; Harz (Neudorf), Briiuns- 
dorf, Kapnik, Servoz; Alais and Pontgi- 
hand in France. 

WblcMte from Wolch in Carinthia is 
only a variety. 

231. Aikinite {Needle-ore), 2(3rbS 

-l-BisSs)-t-3(Cu3-f-BiaSj,). , 

Right prismatic ; long thin crystals 
imbedded in quartz, often bent or broken: 
rather brittle. H. -2*5 ; G. -6 *7 to 6 *8. 854 (sp. 230). 

Blackish lead-grey or steel-grey, with a brownish tarnish. C.c. : 
86 lea(^ 11 copper, 36 bismuth, and 17 sulphur. Berezoff (Siberia), 
Georgia. 

232. Sttlottp, 3(CuAgFe)S -(- SfijSs . 

Right prismatic. OP 92“ 80'. H. =3; G. ««4*8. Black. Copiapo, 
Chib. 

233. A^nivitb, 4CaS+(A32Sj, SbgSs, BiSj). 

Massive, similar to the foregoing. From Anaiver in Valais. 

StvideHtc is similar, but with 15 *5 of antimony. 

234. JULIAIJITE, SCuaS-l-A&jSg. 

Cnbic. G. — 5’12. Metallic. Reddish grey. Rudelstadt in 
SResia. 




235. Meneohinite, 4PbS -P SboSg . 

Oblique prismatic, C 72“ 8'. ooP 140“ 24'; P®<o 70“. Crystals 
small, aeicular, chiefly of ooP® oo , ooP^ao , ooP ; rare ; mostly 
fibrous. H. — 3; G. =6*4. Bottino in Tuscany, Schwarzenberg in 
Saxony. 

236. JoEBANTTB, 4PbS -f-ASgSg. 

Right prismatic ; ooP 123“ 29'. Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect 
Streak black. ‘ G. = 6‘38. C.c.: lead 68*9, arsenic 12*6, sulphur 
18*6. Binnen and Nagyag. 

237. Teteahedhite (JhAZers), 4Cuj,S-pSb2S3. 

Teaseral and tetrahedral. In crystals 

865 to 858, also 65, 66, 206), Twins (figs. 164, 207); generally 
masdre. Cl. octahedral ; fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H.—3-44; 


G. = 4*5 to 5*2. Steel-grey to iron-black; streak black (dark red 
when containing zinc). B.B. on charcoal boils slightly, and fuses 
to a stcel-gi*ey slag, usually magnetic, and with soda gives copper. 
C.e. essentially CujS in combination with Sb^Sg, Airthrey near 



Stirling, Sandlodge in Shetland, Tomuadaslun on Loch Tay, Kirk- 
cudbright; Crinnis and other Cornish mines near St Austell; Harz, 

Miisen, Freiberg, Camsdorf, Alsace, Kremnitz, and Kapnik. Those 
with 17 to 31 silver are the Silver Fahlore (Freiberg). Ore of 
copper and silver. 

238. Tensantite, (CuS, FeS) AsjSj. 

Cubic (like fig. 237). Cl. wO. Brittle. H. = 4; G. = 4 *3 to 4*,^. 
Iron-black; streak dark red, grey. C.c. : 49 copper, 4 iron, 19 
arsenic, and 28 sulphur, Redruth and St Day' (Cornwall), and 
SkutteruJ. "'ith brownish red streak; 6 . = 4 *3; con- 

tains 8*9 zinc ; Freiberg. 

239. ’PohYTE^ns {TTeiasgiltigerz), 4RS-fSb.jS8. 

Like tetrahedrite. H. =2*5; G. =6*4to6*7. C.c. : silver 6 to 22, 
lead 38 to 62, antimony 8*5 to 22, sulphur 13 to 22*5. Freiberg. 

240. Stephaeite, SAggS-fSligSa. 

Right prismatic, ooP (o) 116“ 39'; P (P) middle edge 104“ 20'; 
2 poc (<f) middle edge 107“ 48'; OP (s); oo]^eo(p) (figs. 333, 834). 
Cl. d and both imperfect ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; sectile. 
H. =2 to 2*5; G. = 6*2 to 6’3. Iron-black to blackish lead-grey. 
C.c. : 68*5 silver, 15*3 antimony, and 16*2 sulphur. Cornwall, 
Freiberg, Schneeberg, Annaberg, Joachimsthal, Przibram, Scliem- 
nitz, Mexico, Peru, and Siberia. Valuable ore of silver. 

241. Geoceonite, 5PbS-l-(Sb, AslgSg. 

Eight prismatic. Fracture conchoidal ; sectile. H. = 2 to 3 ; 6 . = 
6*45 to 6'54. Pale lead-grey. C.c. ; 67 lead, with 1 to 2 copper and 
iron, 16 antimony, with 4*7 arsenic, and 17 sulphur. Sala in 
Sweden, Meredo (Oviedo) in Spain, and near Pietrosanto in Tuscany. 

242. Kilbeickekite, ePbS-l-SbsSj, 

Massive ; granular or foliated. C.e. : 70*01 lead, 13*76 antimony, 
and 18*23 sulphur. County Clare in Ireland. 

243. POLYBASITE, 9 (Ag 2 , Cuj)S-}-(Sb, As)^ 3 . 

Hexagonal"; P 117“. Crystals OP- ooP ; and OP, P, tabular. 
CL basiu, imperfect ; sectile, and easily frangible. H. =2 to 2 ‘5; 
G. =6 to 6*25, Iron-black, in very thin lamellm, translueont, 
red. C.c, : 64 to 72 silver, 3 to 10 copper, 18 to 17 sulphur, 0*2 to 
8 antimony, and 1 to 6 arsenic. Freiberg, Joachimsthal, Schem- 
nitz, Guanajuato, Nevada, and Idaho. Rich ore of silver. 

244. Polyaegyeite, 12AgS-bSboS3. 

Cubic. Typical form 0, ooO 00 , ooO,mO»i, Cl. cubic. H. =2:5; 
G.=6'97. Metallic, iron-black ; streak black. Malleable. C.O.: 
78*2 silver, 7*4 antimony, 14*5 sulphur. Wolfach in Baden. 

245. Eeaeoite, 3 CU 3 S- 4 -AB.JS 5 . 

Right prismatic. Cl. c»P 97“ 53' perfect, brachydiagonal 100“ 68 ' 
and macrodiagoTial less so. Typical form t»P, OP, oaPao, oe-t^ao. 
Brittle. H. - 3 ; G. -4*3 to 4*5. Iron-black C.c. : 48*3 copper, 
19*1 arsenic, and 32*6 sulphur. Morococha in Peru. 
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246. CUJRITE, 3CuS H- AsS . 

Obliqne prismatic. CL clinodiagonal. Ordinary form ooP, 
oeP“eo, OP, 7 nP, H. — 3*5; G. -=4*46. Dark bluish giey. JKinzig- 
thal iu Baden. Liisonite is similar. 

247- Famatinite, 3CuS + SbS. 

Bight prismatic. Typical form OP, ceP, copoo , ooP3. Massive or 
reniform. H. =■ 8*5 ; G. -= 4 *57. Copper-red to grey ; streak black. 
Famatiua Mts. in the Argentine Eepublic, and Cerro de Pasco in 
Peru. 

24S. Chiviatite, 2 PbS + 8711283 . 

Foliated, massive. G.«=6-9. Metallic. Lead-grey. ChiTiatoin 
Peru- 

249. Epioenite, 6 RS + AS 2 S 5 . 

Right prismatic. coP 110 “ 50'. Steel-grey. H. <=S*5. 'VVitti- 
chen, 

260. Epibottlasgeiiite, SPbS+SbaSj. 

Right prismatic. G. = 6*3. Metallic. Blue-black. Altenburg 
in Silesia. 

251. Xanthocon, SCSAgS+AsjSal + CSAgS + Aa^Sa). 

Hexagonal rhombohedraL R : OR 110° SO*. Crystals thin hex- 
agonal tables; brittle, easily frangible. H .— 2 to 2*5; O. — 5 to 
5*2. Translucent; adamantine. Orange-yellow or brown; streak 
darker. In the closed tube fuses easily, becomes lead-grey. C.c. : 
63*4 silver, 14*7 arsenic, and 21*9 sulphur. Himmelsfurst min e at 
Freiberg. 

252. Ptrostilpkite {Fire-blende). 

Oblique prismatic ; crystals like stilbite. OP 139° 12 '. Twins on 
orthodiagonal. H.-*2 ; G. — 4*2. Lustre pearly, and adamantine. 
Colour hyacinth-red and bright-yellow. Sectile. C.c. : 62*3 silver, 
with snlphnr and antimony. Freiberg, Audreasberg, Przibram. 

OSYSULPHHEETS. 

253. Eeemesite, Sh08+2SbS8, 

ObUqu^rismatie ; crystals osFeo , OP, adeular and diverging ; 
sectile. H. --I to 1*5 ; G.*«4*6 to 4*6. Translucent ; adamantine. 
Cherry-red ; streak similar. Sol. in h. acid. ■ In potash solution 
becomes yeUow, and dissolves. C,c,; 75*8 antimony, 19*8 sulphur, 
4*9 oxygen. Braunsdorf, Przibram, Pemek near Bosing (Hungary), 
Allemont, Southham (Canada). 

254. Toeteike, ZnO + 4ZnS . 

inemsting. H. >>■4*5; G.««3*7. Yellow. Fonigibaud and 
Joachimsthal. 

.256. Kabelinite, SBiO+BiS. 

H. ■•2; G. — 6 * 6 . Metallic. Load-g;rey. Zavodinski in the Altai. 

256. Bouvite, BijOj+BiSa. 

Bhombohedral. From Boliviiu 

. SELENITES. 

257. Ohalcokenite, Cu§e+2fia[-CnO, SeOa+ 2 HsO]. 

OhUqufi prismatici C 108* a)'. d-3*76. Bright blue. Trans- 

psWtot. C.B. t selenious acid 48*2, copper oxide 35*4, water 15*3. 
da Cachsuta (Mendoza, Argpjntine Republic). 

KITSATIS AXD BORATES. 

258. jSrrTRATlJTE, ]5ra3iyj;-Na,0, HjOa]. 

Bhombohedral ; B. 106° 30'. Tarnpaca in Fern. Used in the 
arts as a substitute fur nitre ; but deliquesces in moist air. 

269. Nitre (,Sa7(pc/)¥), NaOJ. ' 

Right prismatic. wP (J/) 118* 49'; 2? co (P) 70“ 55'; 109“ 52'; 

(fig. 275); isomorphons with aragonite. Acicnler, 
o^lmiy, or pulverulent Cl. indistinct; fracture couehoidaL H.- 
r» ^ Seniitransparent ; vitreous or silkv. Colonr- 


261 . Njctrojiagnesite, 

^SSlsts bitter. In the same ulaces. «Tid sitmlar fn TiifTvwuii»:»a 


, t ^ -S^y* Taste saline and cooling, Defliigrat 

■ n* hot charcoal ; and B.B, on platina wire melts vei 

casuy, fee ferns violet C.c. : 46 *6 potash and 63 4 nitr 

aad, but or less impure. In the limestone caves > 

msny cormtoesj Hungary, Sp^a, India. Used for producing nitr 
ooni, m glmmakinj^ roedidne, and the manufacture of gunpowde 
260. NiTBocAncrra, 

Kbrous or pulverulent, TOte orgrey. C-c. : 30*8 lime, 59' 


262. Bobacite, 2]ilgaB4+MgCl. 

Tesseral and hemibedral (figs. 63, 263, 369). CL octahedral, im- 
perfect ; fracture conchoidal ; brittle. 

H.— 7; O. — 2*9 to 3. Transparent or 
translucent : vitreous or adamantine. 

Colourless or white, often greyish, yellow- 
ish, or greeuisli. Becomes polar electric by 
heat B.B. fu.ses with difficulty to a clear 
yellowish bead, which on cooling forms a 
white opaque mass of needle-like crystals ; 
at the same time colours the flame gi*een. 
i Sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 62*6 horacic acid, 

I 26*9 magnesia, 7*9 chlorine, and 2*7 mag- 
nesium. Liineberg, Segeberg in Holstein, Fig. 359. 

Stassfurt. 

263. Stassfurtite. 

_ In very minute prismatic crystals. YTiite. C.c. same as hora- 
cite, and thus perhaps dimorphous. Stassfurt. 

264. Shodizite, 2(5a3B4 (?). 

H.— 8 and G. — 3*3 to 3 *42; agi-eea in most characters with 
boracite. Pyro-electric. Mursinsk in Siberia. 

265. Ln>wiGirE,2MgB + FeFejj. 

Fibrous masses From limestone at hlorawitza in tbe Banat. 

266. Borax (Tire^raO, ^ra22B + 10f[„. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 73° 25'. ooP 87°; P 122° 84' (fig. 360). 
Almost isomorphous with augke; brittle. H. — 2 
to 2*5; G. —1*7 to 1 -8. Pellucid; resinous. Colour- 
less, or yellowish, greenish, and greyish white. 

Taste feebly alkaline and sweetish. C.c.: 16 "4 
soda, 36*6 boracioacid, and 47*1 water ; but often 
with 2 phosphoric acid or other impurities. Shores 
of salt lakes in Tibet and Nepal, in California, 
and near Potosi. 

267. Borocaicite, 0a2TB’+6fi2. 

Similar to ulexite (sp. 268) ; and from same 

locality, Rig- 360 (sp. 266). 

268. U LEXITE, + 2Ca2B + 18^2* 

Fibrous. H.— 1;G.— 1*6. 'White, Tasteless. Iquique and Nova 
Scotia. 

269. SzArsEtTiTE, 2iiga2B’+8li[2> 

H. — 3 *5 ; 6. — 2 *7. W erksthal in Hungary. 

270. Hxdbobobacite, 20aSS8+2ilg3!B’8+12lH[2. 

Radiating and foliated. Caucasus. A similai* mineral, with soda 
in place of magnesia, is found in Peru, 

271. Sttssexite, (Sin, l(lg) 2 :S+H 2 . 

Fibrous, silky, 'White. H.— 3;G, =3*4. Franklin (Sussex 
county. New Jersey). 




ANHYDROUS CARBONATES. 


272. Calcite {Ucdc-^ar, Oalearemia Spar), OaC . 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 105“ 6' (fig. 101). The forms> 
and combinations exceed those of any other mineral. Among them 
are more than fifty rhombohedrons, especially - JR 136° ; R ; - 2R 
79“ ; and 4R 66“ ; -with OR and ooR ns limiting forms. 'There are 
one hundred and fi%-fiv 0 distinct scalenohedrons, as E3 ; E2 ; 
|R8 ; and the second hexagonal prism ooP2. Hexagonal pj ramids 
are amon^ the rarer forms. Some of the most usual combinations are 
ocR, - JR (c, g, fig, 179) ; or - JR, ooR, very frequent ; also ooR, 
OR ; likewise -2R, R (/, P, fig. 107) ; ES, ooR, -2R ; R5 (y), E» 
(r), R (PL 4E (m), »R (c) (fig, 109); R, RS (fig. 108). Several 
hundred distinct combinations axe known. 

Hemitropes and twins are not uncommon. These occm* 
with the axes parallel (figs. 106, 146, 148, ISO, 866, 867). Others; 



Fig. 861. - Fig. 862, Fig. 363. Fig! 864. 

^y *■ the axes being almost at right angles, 

89 8 (figO- 188, 869) or by a face of - jR, in whidi the chief 
aXM form an angle of 127 J“; and usually many times repeated, 
so tne^centre crystals appear in TauiftH ffl not thicker thais 
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angle, as figs. 364, 368. Also occurs granular, lamellar, parallel ’ 
or ra'Jiated fibrous, compact and earthy. CL rhombohedral along 
11, very perfect and easily obtained, so that the couchoidal 
fracture is rarely observable ; brittle. H. = 3 ; G. = 2 ‘6 to 2’8 ; pux'e 
transparent crystals -=‘2 ’72. Pellucid in_ all 

degrees. Very distinct double refraction. 

Lustre vitreous, but several faces resinous, and \ >\\ 

OK pearly. Most frequently colourless or /''/*' \ I \ 
white, but often grey, blue, green, yellow, ^ ^ 
red, brown, or black ; streak greyish, white. 

B.B. infusible, but becomes caustic and emits \ 

a blight light. Effervesces, and is entirely ** ^ 

sol. in h. or n. aci.L The fine powder, ignited 

on platina-foil over the spirit-lamp, forms a ng. ooo. 

somewhat connected mass, and even adheres to the platina. C.c. 

of the purest varieties, carbonate of lime, with 44 carbonic acid and 

58 lime, but usually contains magnesia and protoxide of iron or 

of manganese. Eemarkable specimens of the crystallized variety 

or proper calc-spar are found at Alston yv 

Moor in Cumberland (flat rhombic 

crystals) and in Derbyshire (pale yellow / \y{ X 



Fig 866. Fig. 367. 

transparent pyramids), at Strontian, Elie in Fife (figs. 870, 371, 
372), Andreasberg^and other parts of the Harz (ais-sided prisma), 
and at Freiberg, iharand, and Maxen in Saxony. 

Certain varieties are distinguished. Iceland Spar, remarkahle 
A for its transparency and doable re- 

fraction, occurs massive and in huge 
// 1\\ crystals in a trap rock in Iceland. 

//i rA Slate Spar, thin lamellar, often 

// 1 r\ \ with a shining white pearly lustre 

/ I ' \ and greasy feel ; Abergairn and Glen 



Tilt in Scotland, Wicklow in Ire^d, and FTorway, AphrUe, fine 
scaly ; from Hesse and Thuringia. Marble is the massive crys- 
tAllrn ft variety of this mineral, produced by igneous action on com- 

A paot limestone. Paros, Naxos, and 
Tenedos furnished the chief supply to 
the Grecian artists ; Carrara, near the 
Gulf of Genoa, to those of modem 
times. Some of the coloured marbles 



Pig. 870. .Fig. 37L . 

the ancients were impure limestones, as the Cipollino, zoned 
with green talc or chlorite- and Verde Antique, mixed \rith green 


serpentine. Sitin Marble shows irregular markings like ruins; 
Val d'Arno (Florentine marble), and Bristol (Gotham marble). 
Lueullite from Egypt, and Aiithracoiiitc, from Campbelltown and 
Kilkenny, are black from carbon. Lumachcllo, from Bleiberg in 
Carinthia, exhibits beautiful iridescent colonrs from fossil shells, 
sometimes deep red or orange {Fire Mai-blc). Hinlopite, from 
Poonah, is green, from celadonite. 

Limestone occurs in all formations under various names, as Oolite, 
e^g-stone, or roe-stone, — roundconcretiouswithaconceutricstructure 
like the roe of a fish ; Pisolite, or peastone, 
similar stracturo; Chalk, soft earthy; 

Lithographic Stone, j'ellowish and compact, v /\\\ 

from Solenhofen ; and Marl, calcareous // \ \\ 

matter more or less mixed with clay. /7 \\V 

Calcareous Tufa, generally a recent dep. sit \ V\ 

from calcareous springs, has often a loose // \\A 

friable texture, but at other times is hard t) '* r W'u 
and compact; end in the neighbourhood of /'/ 

Rome forma the common building stone fL 
Travertine. The sandstone of Fontaine- T) 

bleau is carbonate of lime (i) mixed with \ / f 

quartz sand (|), and occasionally crystal- \ Ini’"' / v 
lizing in rhombohedrons. \ \ U \ / / 

Tliia mineral is employed in many \ \ U \ / / 

ways the coarser varieties, when burnt \ I 11 \ / / 
to drive off the carbonic acid, as lime, for \ \ I 

mortar, manure, tanning; os a flux in \jjMy 
melting iron and other ores, or in pro- 
paring glass, and for similar purposes ; the 
finer, as marbles, for sculpture, architec- F'S* 8^2. 

ture, and ornamental stone-work ; the chalk for writing, white- 
washing, or producing carbonic acid. 

Plwmbocaldte. — Cl. 104“ 53'. White and pearly; softer than 
calc-spar; hut G. ■•2'S24. Contains 2‘3 to 7 ‘3 carbonate of lead. 
Wanlockhead and Leadhills (Scotland). 

273. Dolomite {Bitter-spar), CaC + MgC. 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; R 106“ 15'-20' ; most frequent form 
IL The rhombohedrons often ciuved and saildle-shaped ; also 
granular or compact, often cellular and porous. Cl. rhombohedral. 
H.--S-5 to 4*5; G.-2'85 to 2-95. Translucent; vitreous, but 
often pearly. Colourless or w'hite, but frequently pale red, yellow, 
or green. B.B. infusible, but becomes caustic, and often shows 
traces of iron and manganese. Fragments effervesce very slightly 
or not at all in hydrochloric acid ; the powder is partially soluble, 
or wholly when heated. C.c.: 64 *3 carbonate of lime Md 45 *7 
carbonate of magnesia, but generally carbonate of lime with more 
than 20 per cent, carbonate of magnesia and less than. 20 per cent, 
carbonate of iron. 

Varieties are — Dolomite, massive-mnular, easily divisible, white; 
BJiotnh or BUter-spar, larger grained, or distinctly crystallized and 
cleavable, often inclining tp green ; and Breewnrspar and Pearl-^ar, 
in simple crystals generally curved (fig. 231), or in imitative forms, 
of colours inclining to red or brown, more distinct pearly lustre, and 
under 10 per cent, carbonate of iron. Leadhills and Charlestown 
in Scoidanu, Alston in Cumberland, in Derbyshire, Traversella in 
Piedmont, St Qotthard, Gap in France. Greenish, twinned ; Miemo 
in Tuscany {Miemite), and Tharaud in Saxony {TTmrandite). 

The massive and compact varieties are very common, and are 
valued as building stones (cathedral of ililan, York Minster, and the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster). The Parian marble, and 
also the Sutherland and Iona marbles, belong to this species. 

274. Axkeeite, CaC'+(SfgFe)C’. 

K 106" 12'. Usually massive and grannlor. G. = 2-9to3-l. 
Otherwise like siderite. Unst (Shetland), Styria. 

276. Magnesite, ilgC. 

Rhombohedral ; 107’ 10'-80'. Eeniforra or massive, H.— 3*5; 
G,=2*85 to 2*95. Subtranslucent or opaque; streak shining. 
Snow-white, greyish or jeUowish white, and pale yeKow. Tyrol, 
Norway, North America. 

276. Bbeujjsekite {Gioheriite), MgC + (iEnFe)(i . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral; E 107“ 10'-80'. Granular or columnar. 

Cl. R, very perfect H. — 4 to 4'6 ; G. —2*9 to 3 1. Transparent or 
translucent on the etfeea ; highly vitreous. Colourless, but often 
yellowish brown or blackish grey. C.c. essentially carbonate of 
m^nesi^ with 51*7 carbonic acid and 48*3 magnesia, but often 
mixed with 8 to 17 carbonate of iron or manganese. Unst, Tyrol (in 
Fassa Valley, &c.), St Gotthard, Harz. 

277. SlDEBlTE {Sparry Iron, Chalybite), FeC . 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 107“. Chiefly B, often curved, 
saddle-shaped (fig. 232), or lenticular. O. rhombohedral along B, 
perfect; hnttle. H.— 8*5 to 4*5 ; G. — 3*7 to 8*9. Tianducent in 
various degrees, becoming opaijue when weathered; vitwous or pearly. 
Rarely white, generally yeUowish grey or yeKowish brown, changing 
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to red or blackish brown on esposiire. B.B. infusible, but becomes 
black and magnetic ; with boras and salt of phosphorus shows 
reaction for iron ; with soda often for manganese. In acids soluble 
with effervescence. C.c. carbonate of iron, with 62 •! protoxide of 
iron and 37 '9 carbonic acid, but usually 0’5to 10 or even 25 
protoxide of manganese, 0'2 to 15 ma^esia, and O'l to 2 lime. 
Unst, KintjTc. In beds or masses in Beeralston in Devonshire, 
Alston Moor in Cumberland, and in many of the tin-mines in 
Cornwall, in Styiia, Carintbia, and 'Westphalia ; in veins in Anhalt 
and the Harz ; also in the Pyrenees and the Basque provinces of 
Stiain, as near Bilboa; in crystals at Joachimsthal, Freiberg, 
Klausthal. 

Clay L'oiistone, gi-ey, blue, brown, or black, — G. —2 '8 to 3 ‘6, H. «- 
8 ’5 to 4 '6, —is an impure variety. 

278. Dialogite (Sed Jfajiga7iese), MnO . 

Hexagonal rhomboliedral ; R 106® 66'. Crystals often curved, 
lenticular, or saddle-shaped ; also spherical, reniforra, and columnar 
or granular. Cl. R, perfect. H. •=> 3 *5 to 4 ‘5 ; G. 3 '3 to 8 -6. Trans- 
lucent ; vitreous or pearly. Eose-red to flesh-red ; streak white. 
C.c.: 62 manganese protoxide and 38 carbonic acid. Freiberg, 
Schemnitz, Kapnik, iNagyag, Elbingerode, and near Sargans. 

279. COBALTSPATH, CoCo. 

Ehombohedral and spheroidal. H. — 4 ; G. =4 to 4 'IS. Peach- 
blossom-red ; but dark extemedly. Sehneeberg. 

280. Smithsokite (Calamine), ZnC . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; E 107° 40'. Usually reniform, stal- 
aetitic, and laminar or gninular. Cl. R, perfect, but curved; fracture 
uneven, conchoidal ; brittle. H. — 5 ; G. — 4-1 to 4'6. Translucent 
or opaque ; pearly or vitreous. Colourless, but often pale greyish 
yellow, brown, or green. C.c.: 64 'S zinc oxide and 35*2 carbonic 
acid, llendip in Somersetshire, Matlock in Derbyshira, compact at 
Alston Moor, Chessy near Lyons, Altenberg near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Brilon in 'Westphalia, Tarnowitz in Silesia, Hungary, Siberia. 

2S1. Aragojtite, Cad. 

Eight prismatic. ooP 116°10' ; 108° 26'. 'The most common 

combinations are ooBoe (A), osP(JI0, Poo (k, P) (fig. 276), generally 
long prismatic (like the separate crystals in fig. 184) ; oo^oo , ooP, 
OP, generally short prismatic ; crystala of ooP, pec , (j) 

(fig.- 37 3) acute pyramidal. But simple crystals are 
rare, from the great tendency to form twins, con- 
joined by a face of oop, and repeated either in 
linear airungemeut (fig. 186) or in rosette group- 
ing (fig. 188). Also columnar, fibrous, and in 
crusts, stalactites, and other forms. Cl. brachy- 
diagonal, distinct ; fracture conchoidal or uneven. 

H. — 3'5 to 4 ; G, —2 ‘9 to 3 (massive 2 ’7). Trans- 
parent or translucent; vitreous. Colourless, but 
yellowish white to brick-red j also light green, 

Holet-blue, or grey. In the closed tube, before 
Teaeiung a red beat, it swells, and falls down into 
a white coarse ^wder, evolving a little water. 

Hast and Leadhills; 't'alencia, Molina and else- 
wh^ in Aragon ; Lsogang in Ssdzburg, and Anti- 
Wlaroa Flos-ferri, COTiiIIoid, in the iron-mines of 
^lia. Sa^Mpkr, fine fibrous silky, at Dufton 
{waettavorelimd}. Sta^^ coast of Galloway, 

Leadhittsi Bam&ghsmahire, and Devonshire. Also 
deijadted w tufe by the Carlsbad and other hot 
spriags. 

282. WiTHEKinv SaC. 

Right prismtie. ooP (g) H8° SO'; 2Boo{7^ 112°. Ciystals 

not common like fig, 275, but generally with quite an hexagonal 
aspect from being twinned like aragonite 
(fig, 374). Oftener spherical botryoidal, or 
raiiifonn,^th radiated-colunmar structure. 

CL «aP, distinct ; fracture uneven. H. — 3 
to 8*§ ; 0.“4’2 to 4*8. Semitransparent 
or tra^uceni ; vitreous, or resinona on 
tho /fraOturo. ColaQrlesB, but generaUy 
yelboii&li grey^. B.B;. fuses easily 
tp at t ri t n ij i aM raut . jdohulA Opeque when 
cold ; ok cSarciBl becomes caustic 
^d sinks into Ihb oimpoxt ; soluble with 
effervescence m n. mr h, acid. C.e, : 22*3 
carbonic add and 77*7 baryta. , Alston 
Moor and Hexham in Norttumberlaud, 
also in Styria, Salzlntig, Hunipiy, Bitalj, 

Siberia, and OhilL : ^ 

283. AtSTOirrr^ BaSt-OsS, 

Eight prismatie. ooP de® SC's 2?eo 111° 6(7 ; usukl eomhination 

F,. oD , »P, resembling an hexagonal pyramid (fig. 876). CL odP 




and ooBoo, i-ather distinct. H. —4 to 4-6; G. =8'65 to 8-76. 
3*76. Translucent ; weak resinons. 

Golomless or greyish-white. C.c.: 

66 carbonate of baryta and 34 
carbonate of lime, Fallowfield near 
Hexham, and Alston Moor. 

284. Strontiajtite, SrC. 

Right prismatic. c»P 117® 19'; 

Poo 108° 12'. Crystals (fig. 376) 
and twins like aragonite ; dso broad 
columnar and fibrous. CL pris- 
matic along cdP (31). H. =3*5; 

G. — 3*6 to 3*8. Translucent or 
transparent ; vitreous or resinous 
on fracture. Colourless, but often 
light asparagus- or apple-green, more 
rarely greyish, yellowish, or brown- 
ish. B.B. fuses in a strong heat 
only on very thin edges, iiitumesces 
in canliflower-like foi-ms, shines 
brightly, and colours the flame red ; easily soluble in acids, with 
effervescence. C.c. : SO carbonic acid and 70 strontia. hut 
contains carbonate of lime (6 to 8). 

Strontian in Ar^'llshire, Suther- 
land, Leogang in Salzburg, Brauns- 
dorf in Saxony, Hamm in West- 
phalia, the liarz; at Schoharie 
(N.Y.) and elsewhere in United 
States (Hinmonitc). It is used 
to produce red fire in pyrotechnic 
exliibitions. 



Fig. 375 (sp. 283). 



Fig. 376. 


285, Makgakocalcite, (Sin, Ca, Fe) C . 

Right prismatic ; in prisms like aragonite, and bears the same 

relation to dialogite that aragonite does to calc-spat. H. — 4 to 6 ; 
G.“3’03. Red or reddish white, Yitreous. Schemnitz. 

286. Cerussite (Lead Spar), BbC . 

Right prismatic; isomorphona with aragonite and nitre. coP 
(M) 117“ 14'; poo 108® 16'; 2]^oo (jj) 69® 20' ; 

also OP; P (0; (5); U); “Bs (e) 

(fig 877). Twins common (figs, 168, 159, 378, 

379). Also gi’anular or earthy. Cl. ooP and 
2 ^ 00 , rather distinct; fracture conchoidal; 
easily frangible, H. — 3 to 8 -6; G.— 6*4 to 
6*6. 'Transparent or translucent ; adamantine 
or resinous. Colourless and often white, but ||| j 
also grey, yellow, brown, black, rarely graen, 
blue, or red; streak white, B.B. decrapitates 
violently, hut easily fused and reduced ; 
soluble with effervescence in n. acid. C.c. ; 

83*5 protoxide of lead and 16'5 carbonic acid. 

Yery common. Leadhills, 'Wnnlockhead, 

KesOTck, Alston Moor, Beeralston in Devon- 


Fig. 377. 

shire, St Minver in Cornwall ; Przibram, Mies, and Bleistadt 



Pig. 378. Fig. 3 

Tarnowitz, Johann-Georgenstadt, Zellerfeld, Klausthal, and many 
other places. 

287. Bartto-Calcite, BaC-l-CaO. 
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P“oo {h) 61“ (figs. 330, 331) ; also columnar ami granular. Cl. P 
perfect, P“x less perfect. H. — G. = 3*6 to 3 ‘7. Transparent 
or translucent ; vitreous, inclining to resinous. Yellowish white. 
C.c. : like alstonite. Alston Moor. 

288. BlSMUTO-SPHiERITE, BuC . 

Small fibrous brown concretions from 1760311111161, near Schnee- 
berg. 

HYDROUS CAEBOYATES. 

289. Thermos ATBITE, iTaa(j + Ho. 

Eight prismatic. cop2 (d) 107“ 50'; f x (o) 

(P) in rectangular tables (fig. SS2). Cl. 
brachydiagonnl, perfect. H. ” 1 ‘5 ; G. =• 1 ‘5 
to 1'6. Colourless. B.B. like natron, 
but does not melt. C.c. : 60 '1 soda, 35 '4 
carbonic acid, and 14 '5 water. Natron 
lakes of Lagunilla in Venezuela, of Lower 
Egypt, and of the steppes between Urals 
and Altai. 

290. Natron, 1^8.20 + lOHj. 

Oblique prismatic, C 67“ 40'. Crj'stals 

artificial; with odP 79“ 41'; P 76^ 28'. 

01. orthodiagonal, distinct. H. — 1 to 1 -5 ; 

G. -l*4 to 1‘5. Pellucid; vitreous. 

Colourless or greyish white. B. B. melts 

easily, colouring the flame yellow. C.c. : 22 soda, 15 carbonie 
acid, and 63 water ; but mixed with cldoiide of sodium and other 
salts. Only as an efllorescence on the ground or rocks (lava of 
Vesuvius and Etna) in various countries (Hungary, Egypt, Tartaiy), 
and in mineral springs and lakes. Used in the manufacture of 
soap, in dyeing, and in bleaching. 

291. Trona, Ue.\o, iraoCa+lHo. 

Oblique piismatic. Crystals 0P”( T), ooP®x (iU), P (n). T : M 
103“ 15' (fig. 383). Cl. orthodiagonal, perfect. 

H. •=2*5 to 3; G. — 21 to 2*2. Tran.sparent to 
ti'anslucent. Colourless. Does not decompose iu 
the air. Taste alkaline. C.c. : 38 soda, 40 car- 
bonic acid, and 2*2 water. Fezzan and Barbary 
[Trona), Lagunilla {Umo). 

292. Gaylussite, HoaO -b OaC + 5fla . 

Oblique prismatic, C 78“ 27'. Cl. xP, imperfect; fracture 
conchoidal. H. =2*5; G. =-1*9 to 1*95. Transparent; vitreous. 
Colourless. C.c. : 34*5 carbonate of soda, 33*6 carbonate of lime, 
80*4 water, with 1*6 clay, Lagunilla. 

293. Hydeomaonesite, SigiOa + 4Ha . 

Oblique prismatic. wP 88“ nearly. Crystals small, rare ; also 
massive. H, =1*6 to 8; G. =2*14*to 2*i8. Vitreous or silky. 
■White. C.c. : 36*2 carbonic acid, 44 magnesia, and 19*8 water. 
Unst (Shetland), Moravia, Kumi in Negropont, Hoboken in New 
Jersey, and Texas in Pennsylvania. 

294. Azurite (BIm Copper), Hj. 

Oblique prismatic, C 87“ 39', ooP" (AT) 99“ 32'; - P (*') 106“ 14'. 
Crystals OP, ooP, ooP®x,-P (or A, M, 8,k', in fig. 384, hut in 
another position) ; also radiated and earthy. Cl, clmodomatic (P) 
69“ 14', rather perfect ; frac- 
ture conchoidal or splintery. 

H.=S*5to4*2; G. = 3*7 to 3*8- 
Translucent or opaque ; vitre- 
ous, Azure-blue, the earthy 
varieties (and streak) smalt- 
blue. B.B. on charcoal fuses 
and yields a grain of copper ; 
soluble with — 





Pig. 384. 

Crystals at Redruth, Alston 


acids, and also in ammonia, 

C.c.-: 69*1 protoxide of copper, 

25*7 carbome acid, and 6*2 water. _ 

Moor, Ohessy near Lyons, in Siberia, Mohlawa in the Banat, Burra- 
Buna (Australia). Valued as an ore of copper, 

295. Maiachtte, GuaC-J-fla. 

Oblique prismatic, C 61’ 60'. ooP 104’ 20'. Crystals ooP (Jf), 
«P“x {$), OP (P), in hemitropes (fig. 386). In general acicular, 
scaly, or reniform, stalactitic, and radiated fibrous. 

Cl. basal and clinodiagonal, very perfect. H. =8*5 
to 4 ; G. =8*6 to 4. Transparent or translucent on 
the edges; adamantine, vitreous, silky, or dull. 

Emerald and other shades of green ; streak apple- 
green. B.B. and with acids like azurite. C.c, : 

71*8 copper protoxide (=57*6 copper), 20 carbonic 
acid, and 8*2 water, CrystaUine at Rheinbreiten- 
bacb on the Rhine and Zellerfeld in the Harz ; fibrous ®'4r- 885, 
and compact at Sandlodge in Shetland, Leadbilla, Cornwall, Wales, 
and Ireland, at Cbessy in France, Siberia, the Uiala, SaaJfeld in 


Thuringia, Moldawa in the Banat, in North Anicrioa, Afrioa, and 
Au>tralia, Fr-^quently psendomorphous aftt-r copper aud its ores, 
also after caleite anil cerussite. Valuable ore of copper ; the finer 
varieties are prized for oniameutol pmqtoscs. 

296. Hydrozikcite, ZuC-f 2Ziift_. . 

Massive. C.c.: zinc osidt? 75*3, carbonic acid 13*6, w.itei* 11*1. 
Spain, Westphalia, Bavaria, Persia, United States. Valuable ore. 

297. Adkichalcite, SCnC-f SZnHj . 

Acicular. H, =2. Translucent, pearly, and verdigris-green. 
C.c.: 29*2 copper protoxide, 44*7 zinc oxide. 16*2 carbonic acid, 
and 9*9 water. Lendhills, Matlock, Loktevski in the Altai. 

293. Emerald -Nickel {Zaratite), YiL'-pOH_,. 

Amorphous, reniform, and incrusting. H. =8; G. =2*6 to 2*7, 
Translucent; vitreous. Emerald-green. C.c. : 59*3 nickel pro- 
toxide, 11*7 carbonic acid, and 29 water. Oii-chroniite at Hagdale 
in Unst, Texas iu Pennsylvania ; also Cape Ortcgal iu Spain, 
T}u*ol, and Ekaterinburg in the Urals. 

299. Lixdakerite, tjaC-f2CaO-(-loH,,. 

In small siskin-green crystalline aggregates. H. — 2 *5 to 3. 
From Elias mine near Joachimsthal, implanted on pitch- blende, 

300. VoGLiTE, 4tjC-f 7CaC + 3CuC-l-24Hj,. 

Rhomboidal. Emerald-green scales with pearly lustre. Elias 
mine, Joachimsthal. 

301. Ldebioite, t7aC-l-da(i + 20H2. 

Mammillary concretions. H. =2 to 2*6. Apple-green. Adrian- 
ople, Joachimsthal, aud Johann-Georgenstadt. 

302. Bismuthite, Bi^Sa -P 4Ho . 

Disseminated, investing or acicular ; fracture conchoidal or un- 
even ; very brittle. H. =4 to 4*5 ; G. = 6*8 to 6*91. Opaque ; dull 
vitreous. Grey, yellow, or green. C.c. : 90*1 bismuth oxide, 6*4 
carbonie acid, and 8*5 water, Ullerareuth (Keuss),-SchnBeberg, 
Johann-Georgenstadt ; also Chesterfield iu South Carolina. 

303. L.ANTHANITE, LlC + SH,. 

Right prismatic. xP 92“ 46'. Small tabular crystals ; usually 
granular or earthy. Cl. basal. H. =2 ; G. =2*7. Hull or pearly. 
White or yellowish. C.c. : 21 carbonic acid, 55 lanthanum oxide, 
and 24 water. Bastnaes in Sweden, Lehigh in PennsylviUiia. 


CARBONATES WITH HALOID SALTS, &C. 


oP, rather perfect ; fracture ^ ^ 

■ 2*5 to 3; G. = 6 to 6*2. /T 

inslucent ; resinous adaman- A\ ^ 
w, green, or grey. C.c. : I [1 jj |l 

19 carbonate of lead. Very I J | 



804. Phosgenite, PbCl+i’bC . 

Pyramidal P 113“ 56'. Crystals short-priaTiiatic or sharp- 
pyramidal. CL wP, rather perfect ; fracture 
conchoidal H. =2*5 to 3 ; ^ ^ ” 

Transparent or translucent ; : 
tine. White, yeUow, 

61 chloride and 49 carbonate of lead. Very 
rare. Stottfield 
near Elgin in 
Scotland, Matlock 
and Cromford in ' 

Derhyshire, Tar- 
nowitz. Fig. 386. 

305. Parisite, 3CeC + CaF , 

\ Hexagonal P 164“ 68'. "Cl basal, 
-perfect, H. =4*5 ; G. - 4*35. Vitre- 
ous ; on cleavage - plane pearly. 
Brownish y*ellow, inclining to red, 
C.c.: 23*6 carbonic acid, 42*6 prot- 

irt™ ^!S 7 noKi oxide of cerium, 8*2 lanthanum 
Fig 38/ (sp. 806). Q.g 2.8 

10*1 fluoride of calcium, and 2*2 fluoride of cerium. Emerald 
mines of the Muzo VaUey in. Colombia, Urals. 


306. IdEADHiLUTB {JUTaxtie), PbigCjSjOjj + SHj . 

Right prismatic. P middle edge 137“; ooP 120“ 20'; 2!i?x 43“ 12', 



Fig. 888. Fig. 889. 


Mostly tabular ; also twins. CL basal, perfect ; slightly brittle. 
H. = 2 *5 ; G. = 6 *26 to 6 *44. Transparent or translncent ; reaiuous 
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Fig. 891 (sp. 307). 


or adajoantiuo, pearly on OP. Yellowish white, inclining to grey, 

g reen, yellow, or brown._ 
onio acid, 8*12 sulphuric 
acid, 1 *8 water. Lead- 
hills, Taunton, Nertchinsk, 

Granada. JfoxiYe from Sar- 
dinia. 

807. SusAXNiTE, 81*1(5 
+ i>bS'. 

Ehonibohedral \ E 72° ! 

29'. Cl. basal, perfect. 

H. =2-5; G. -6-55. White, 
creen, yellow, brownish. 

3sinou3 to adamantine ; 
on. the cleavage 
Powder white. 

C.c. : 72 '6 carbonate and 
27 '5 sulphate of lead. 

From the Susanna mine at „ on-\ 

Leadhills, but very rare; 
also in large dark crystals from the Bonat. 

A3JHYDEOTJS SULPHATES. 

808. Ahcaiiitb (G'Zflwerac), 

Eight priamatie. Acute pyramids, with ooP 120° 24'j dimorphous 
and also rhombohedral, with R 88° 14'. Mostly in crusts, or pul- 
verulent. CL basal, imperfect H, -2*6 to 3 ; G. =2-7. Pellucid; 
vitreous or resinous. Colourless or white. C.c. : 64 potash and 46 
sulphuric acid. Lavas of Vesuviua and other volcanoes. 

309. Mascagnine, . 

Bight prismatic. eoP 121° 8' ; but chiefly in crusts and stalac- 
tite CL perfect; aectile. H. — 2 to 2-5 ; G.— 1*7 to 1*8. Pol- 
lucid vitreous. Colourless, white, or yellowish. Taste pungent 
and bitter. C.c. : 25'9 ammonia, 60*6 sulphuric acid, and 18'6 
water. Fear volcanoes, as Etna, Yesuvina, the Solfataro, the 
lipari Islands, in the marshes near Siena, and in ignited coal-beds, 
os at Bradley in Staffordshire. 

810. THENAEDITB,’l7aj^‘. ^ 

Eight prismatic. Acute pyramids P, with OP and ocP, in crusts 
and druses. CL basal, perfect ; fracture uneven. H.— 2*5; G.— 
2*6 to 27- Pellucid ; vitreous. "White. C.c. : 48-82 soda and 
66'18 sulphuiic add. In salt deposits near Aranjuez (Spain) and 
at Tarapaca (Pern). 

811. GtAtruEBiTB {JSr<mgniartiiU!)j fTa^'+taS*. 

Oblique prismatic, G 68“ 16'. OP, - P, or with «P (P, f. Jf, fig. 
892). CL basal, perfect; along ooP tracea H. «-2'6 
to 8; G,-*2'75 to 2’85. Translucent; vitreous to 
resinous. Colourless. C.c. : 61 sulphate of soda, 
and 49 sulphate of lime. Villarabia in Spain, Vic, 

Berchtogaiden, near Bragg in Aargau, Aussee and 
Isohl in Austria; Tarapaca in Peru, with 1 to 5 
boracie add. 

812. Anktoeitb {KaraUniU\ (SaS'. 

pcismadc. ftip 90* 4'. Chiefly granukr, or almost Com- 
paq ojp columnar. Twins rare. C3.» muerodiagonal and braehy- 
di^Ue}^ both perfoetj basal perfect, H. -8 to 8-5 ; G. -2-8 to 
8-. TnEosparent or translucent • vitreous ; on o»Pao pearly. 
Cowudesa or while, but often blue, red, or grey ;■ streak greyish 
white. 0.a; 68 76 snlphoric add and 41*25 lime. 

crystalline, or Muriaciie^ occurs in the salt-mines of Bex, Hall 
in Tyrol, and Aussee in Styria, also at Solz, Stassfart and Bleiberg. 
Compact St Ischl in Austr^ Berdites^en, Eideben, and the 
Granular, or Viilpiniii, near Beraamo. The contorted, or 
SekrossUin, chiefly at Wielicdm and Boc^ia. 

813, '&A-Si'TZB {Heavy Spar), BaS*. 

Bight prismatic. P«w (g) 78“ 20'; (/) 105° 22'; oof 2 (d) 77“ 

-ft 126, 326, 127, but in a different poddon. 

Of •» bm^pwed. vertical). The ciystals show very many forms 
awl are tabular or columnar, often in druses or 

groups; sieo foSat^ filwous, granular, or compaet. CL brachy- 
disgoml ak^ foo less perfect; basal, traces. H,-8 

to,8-5; G.-4jS to47., Trsnspareut to translucent; vitreous 
'ate,, but generally rediBsh wbite, 
idi, greeuisb, or brown. B.B. 

, * i — —1—4 vmy diHettltly, m only on the 

edges, wjouTing flame ydlpwidi greeu ; not soluble in adds. 

occasionally 

1 ro 16 sulphate of strontia. Very common, chiefly in vdna 

^ St Arran, Strong i 

Sothwlaud ; Dufton, Bohemia, Fd^wraya and KrMnnitz in I 



Hungary, Auvergne, and United States. Columnar at Freiberg. 
The radiated from near Bologna, or the Bolognese Stogie, phos- 
phoresces in the dark. Massive, or Cawk, from Derbyshiie and 
Staffordshire, Leadhills, and Arran. 

Lime Barytes, from Berbjahii’e, Strontiau, Freiberg, seems a 
mixture with sulphate of lime ; crystals tabular, in rosettes and 
other groups; G. — 4 to 4‘3. Hepatite, dark grey, from carbona- 
ceous matter ; Kongsberg. Allomorphite, scaly, white, and 
pearly, near Rudolstadt, agrees essentially with barytes. 

314. Barvto-Celestine, 2SrS -t6aS . 

Eadiated and foliated. Bluish white. Brittle and friable. H, » 
2-5 ; G. — 3 *92. Difficultly fusible. Lake Erie, Upper Canada, and 
Biunenthal. 

315. Celestine, Si8‘. 

Eight prismatic ; forms like barytes and auglesite. f oo (o) 104“ 
8' ; Poo (if) 75“ 58'. Usual combinations Pw , Poo , oof 00 ; or this 
with ooP2 (d) ; also columnar and foliated ; or fibrous, fine 
granular, or compact CL macrodiagonal, perfect ; along Poo less 
•perfeet. H. 3 to 3 *6 ; G. — 3 *9 to 4. 'rransparent or ti-ausluceut ; 
vitreous or resinous. Colourless, but usually 
bluish white to indigo-blue, and rarely reddish 
or yellowish. B.B. decrepitates and fuses 
easily to a milk-white globule ; colours the 
flame carmine-red. Distinguished from baiytes 
by a splinter, after ignition in the inner flame, pj ggg 
on being moistened with h. acid, and held in 
the blue border of the flame of a candle, colouiing this of a lively 
purple-red. Scarcely affected by acids. C.c. : 48*6 sulphuric acid 
and 66-4 strontia, but often some baryta or lime. Tantallon 
Castle, Calton Hill, Clachnaharry ; near Biistol and Knares- 
borough ; sulpbur-mines of Girgeuti and other parts of Sicily, 
Herrengrund m Hungary, Bex, Salzburg, Monte Viale near Veronn, 
and Meudon and Montmartre near Paris. Used for producing a red 
light in pyrotechnic mixtures. 

316. Akolesite, fl^'. 

Eight prismatic, oof 108“ 43'; P« 76“ 85', The crystals, of 
many forms and comhinations, are short prismatic, pyrumidal, 
or tahnlar. CL prismatic along ooP, and 
basal; fracture conchoidal; very brittle. 

H.-»S; G. -•6*2 to 6*36. Transparent or 
translucent ; adamantine or resinous. 

Colourless and wbite, but occasionally yellow, , 
grey, browi^ or blue ; 
streak white. De- 
crepitates in candle ; 

B.B. on (ffiarcoal 
fuses in the oxygen 
flame to a milk-white 
head ; very difficultly 
soluble in acids, 
wholly in solution of 
potesh. C.c.; 73*7 
lead protoxide and 26*3 sulphuric acid. Leadhills (fig. 897), St 
Ives in Cornwall, Derbyshire, 
Parys mine in Anglesea, 
Zellerfeld, Klausthal, Baden- 




Fig. 394. 


Fig. 395. 




Fig. 396. Fig, 397. 

weiler, Siegen, Silesia, Linares, Phoenixville in Pennsylvania. 

817, Lanaekite, PbS’+fh. 

Oblique prismatic. ooP49“60', CL basal, perfect; sectile; thin 
lamints flexible. H.-2 to 2*5; G.-8-3 to 6*7. Transparent; 



Fig. 898 

xenons or adamantine ; on OP pearly. Greenish or yejlowish 
white, uK^ng to grey ; streak white. B.B. on charcoal fuses to ■ 
a white elohule containimr TnatallTA. ipav) . •no-i.K..n,T .. 
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oeiil •with efferrescence, C.c. : sulphate of lead 67*8, oxide of lead 
42 ‘4. Leadhills ; rare. 


HYDROUS SULPHATES. 


818. MliiABiUTE(t?faw5er Xa^S + lOHa. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72'" 1 5'. Cl. orthodiagonal ; fracture 
conehoidaL H. — 1 *5 to 2 ; G. «- 1 '4 to 1 ‘5. Pellucid and colour- 
less. C.c.: 19 ’2 soda, 24 ’8 sulphuric acid, and 5S water. As 
an efflorescence in quarries, on old walls, or on the gromid ; in 
the waters of lakes and springs in Russia aud EgJ'pf, and on 
Vesuvius on lava. 


319. Gypscm, CaS-l-2lla. 

Oblique prismatic, G SO’ 67'. The most common forms are 
ooP 111’ 30'; P 138" 40'; - P 143’ 30' ; and ooP«« . 'Pwo eoinmou 
combinations are ooP(/), qoP®w (p), -P (Z) (fig. 129), and this 
with P. Lenticular crystals often occur ; hemitropos frequent (figs. 
161, 150, 151); also granular, compact, fibrous, scaly, or pulverulent. 
Cl. clinodiagoual perfect, along P much, less perfect ; sectUc ; thin 
phates flexible. H. — 1'5 to 2 (lowest on P) ; G. *-2"2 to 2*4. 
Tmusparent or translucent ; vitreous, on cleavage pearly or silky. 
Colourless, and snow-white, but often red, grey, yellow, brown, and 
more rarely greenish or bluish. In the closed tube yields water. 
B.B. becomes opaque and white; soluble in 400 to'SOO parts of 
water, scarcely more so in acids. C.c.; 46 ‘6 aulithuric acid, 32 ’6 
lime, and 20 ■§ water. 

Transparent crystals, or Selenite, occur in the salt-mines of Bex 
in Switzerland, of the Tyrol, Salzburg, aud Bohemia, iu the sulphur- 
mines of Sicily, at liockport iu New York, in pornhyiy at Gourock, 
iu the clay of Shotover Hill near Oxfoi-d, at Cnatley ne.ar Bath, and 
many other localities. Fibrous gypsum at Campsic, Matlock in 
Derbyshire, and at Ufeld in the Harz. Compact gypsum in whole 
beds in many parts of England, Germany, France, aud Italy, at 
Volterra in 'fuscany (Alabaster) often with rock-salt. The finer 
qualities (or alabaster) are cut into various ornamental articles. 

320. Kieserite, JlgS’+flj. 

Rhombic, but chiefly massive. G. =2‘52. Pellucid; greyish 
white. C.c. : magnesia 29, sul]ihuric acid 58, water 13. In beds at 
Stassfort. 



Fig. 399 (.sp. 321). 


321. ErsoMiTE (Epsom Salt), iigS +711^ . 

Right prismatic. P mostly hemihedric ; «P 90® 38'. ecp (Jf), 
00 Pas (o), P (Z) (fig. 399). Granular, fibrous, or earthy. Cl. 
brach}’diagonal, perfect. H. = 2 to 2'5 ; 

G. =-1'75. Pellucid; vitreous; and white. 

Taste bitter. C.e.: 16*32 magnesia, 82*53 
sulphuric acid, and 51 ‘15 water. Efflorescence 
on various rocks, as at Hnrlet near Paisley, 

Idiin, Montmartre, aud Freiberg; on the 
ground in Spain and the Piussian steppes ; 
in mineral waters, as at Epsom in Surrey, 

SaidsChitz and SeidRtz in Bohemia. Used in 
medmins, 

, 322, Go-slaritb (fFJtito ’Fitriol), \^nS 
+ 7^3. 

Right prismatic. ooP 90’ 42',* isomor- 
phous with epsoraite. ooP, oof oo , P (M, o, 

1) (fig 399). Mostly granular or stalactitic; 
renimrm and iiicrusting. Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect. H. — 2 to 
*2*5 ; G. — 2 to 2*1. Peuneid ; vitreo\is. White, inclining to grey, 
yellow, gi’een, or red. Taste nauseous-astringent. C.c.: 28*2 zinc 
oxide, 27 *9 sulphuric acid, and 43 *9 w*ater. 

Holywell iu Flintshire, Cornwall, I’am- 
melsbei^ near Qoslar in the Harz, Falun, 

Scliemnitz. Used iu dyeing and medicine. 

328. Moresosite, NiS + Tlia. 

Acicular, fibrous, and as an efflorescence. 

H. --2 to 2*25 j G. — ‘2. Lustra vitreous. 

.A.ppl6“green;. streak white. Soluble. Mor- 
vern in Argyllshire, Cape Ortegal (Spain), 

Lake Huron, Pennsylvania. 

3*24, Melasteiute (Green Vitriol, Oop~ 
peras), feS + 7lis‘ 

Oblirjue prismatic, C75’4S'. ooP (/) 

82’ 22' ; - P (P) lOr 84' ; P^oo (o) 67’ StK _. 

(fig. 400); chiefly stalactitic, reniform, or in *00 (sp- 324). 

crusts. CL basal, perfect; prismatic less so. H.-=2; G, «“l*Stol*9, 
Translucent, rarely transparent; vitreous. Leek- ormountain-green, 
ajften with a yellowish coating ; streak white. C.c. ; 26 protoxide of 
Iran, 29 sulphuric acid, and 45 water. llurlot near Paisley, 
Bodenmais, Rammelsberg, Fnlun, Schemnitr, Bilin. Used in 



dyeing, and in manufacturing ink, Prussian blue, and sulplinric 
acid. 

325. Smikite, 

Stalactitic aggregates. Rose to white. Felsiibanya (Hungary), 

326. Mall.\ri)1te, + 

Crystalliue foliated masses ; apparently oblique prismatic. Lucky 
Bay mine in U tub. 

327. Biebep.ite (C'o6flZZ Vitriol), GoSV7Ha. 

Oblique prismatic ; usually stalactitic, or an efflorescence. Pale 
rose-red. C.c. : 20 cobalt oxide, 4 magnesia, 29 sulphuric acid, and 
47 water. Biebcr near Hauau, and Leogang. 

328. Aluxooexe (Eair-Salt), ALS + lSfla- 

Capillary or acicular, in crusts or reniform masses, H. =-1*5 to 
2 ; G. = 1 ‘b to 1 *7. Silky. White, inclining to green or yellow. 
C.c.: 36 sulphuric acid, 15*4 alumina, 48*6 water. A'olcauoes of 
South America, in coal and lignite in Germany, and on old walL". 

329. Alumixite { TTc&sZotZc), ALs’+Qli. 

Reniform, and very fine scaly, or fibrous. Fracture earthy ; 
seetile or friable. H. — 1 ; G. =• 1 *7. Opaque ; dull or glimmering ; 
snow-white or yellowish white. C.c. : 29 'S alumina, 23 *2 sulphuric 
acid, aud 47 water. Newhavon iu Sussex ; Eiiemay, Auteuu, and 
Lunel Vieil in France ; Hallo and Moil in Prussia. Fdsbbanyite, 
from Hungaiy, in rliombic tubes; is similar, but has 10 pet 
cent, of water. 

330. CoQtriMBlTE, ]FeJi3 + 9fl:.^. 

Hexagonal. P 58“. Crystals OP; with ceP and P; usually 
granular. Cl. ooP, imperfect. H. = 2 to 2*5; G. = 2 to 2‘1. 
XVhite, also brown, yellow, red, aud bine. C.c. : 28 *5 iron peroxide, 
42*6 sulphuric acid, aud 2S*9 water. Copiapo in Chili, and Calama 
in Bolivia. 


331. CopiAPiTE, 2'Feo6S’+18ri[g. 

Six-sided tables, but system uncertain ; also granular. Cl. per- 
fect. Translucent; pearly. Yellow. C.c.: 34 iron peroxide, 42 
sulphuric acid, and *24 water. Coidapo in Chili. Also radiated* 
fibrous masses, dirty gi-eenish yellow, iucrusting tlie foimer, 
with 32 sulphuric acid aud 87 water. Both pi-obably mixtures. 

Fibroferrite, also from Chili, and Yellow Iron Ore, from the brown 
coal at Kolosornk in Bohemia and Modum in Norway, are both 
reniform, or compact and earthy. H. «=2‘5 to 3 ; G. «=2‘7 to 2*9. 
Colour ochre-yellow. Apataliie, reniform-earthy, yellow, fiom 
Auteiiil near Paris, is similar ; also Vitriol Ochre from Falun. 
Misy, from Rammelsberg in the Harz, containing sulphates of iron, 
copper, zinc, and other metals, is a product of decom petition. 


332, PissoPHAXE, (Alat‘’kj)^S+16tiL. 

Stalactitic ; fracture conchoidal ; very easily frangible. H. — 2 ; 
Q.-»l*9to2. Transparent or translucent ; vitreous. Olive-green 
to liver-brown ; streak greenish white to pale yellow. C.c. ; 7 to 85 
alumina, 10 to 40 iron peroxide, 12 sulpmuric acid, and 41 water. 
Soalfeld and Keichenbach in Saxony. 

Carphosiderite, renifoim, opaque, resinous, and straw-yellow, with 
a greasy feel, is related. H. — 4 *5 ; G. — 

2*5. Consists of hydrous sulphate of 
iron. Labrador. « 

333. Chalcanthite, (5uS-1-6H.j. 

Anorthic. a:Foo(H): cc|*oo(r) 79’*^ 

19'. P' (P) : ooP' (T) 127’ 40'. P: -n 
120’ 50'. P : r 103’ 27'. ooF (T) : 
oo'P (M) 123’ 10' (fig. 401). Generally 
incmatiug. Cl. 




Pig. 401 (sp. 333). 

copper, 32 sulphuric acid, 36 water. 
Cornwall, Wicklow, Hungary, Tyrol, 
Falun, aud on lava of Vesuvius. * 

334. BitocHAirnTE, CuS + SCufia. 
Eight prismatic. ooP 104® 32'; 1*00 
152’ 37'; and oof co ; also reniform. Cl. 
brachydiagonal, perfect. H.— 3*5 to 4; 

G. —3*75 to 8 9. Tiansparent or trans- 
lucent; vitreous. Emerald or hladdsli 
re green; streak bright green. 0.0,: 70 

Fig. 402 (sp. 334). copper protoxide, IS sulphuric acid, 
aud 12 water, Sandlodge (Unsl), Roughton Gill in Cumbei- 
JYL — 5t 
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Itad. Sezbany^ Ekaterinbuig- ; also Krisuvig- in Iceland 
{SHsuvigrite). 

3S5. Laxgite, CcS’+sCutij+afta. 

Riffht prismade. ooP 123“ 44'. Crystals long-tabnlar, mostiv 
in twins. Also in fibro-laraellar and, concretionary crnata, witb 
earthy surface. Cl basal and brachydiagonal H. - 2‘5 5 U 7 ^ 'O- 
Vitreous. Greenish blue. C.c.;65l copperprotoxide,16-4snl- 
pliaricadd, and lS-5 w'ater. Cornwall . 

Warrin^anite is similar ; also Xonigma from Sibena. 

336. JoHAiTKiTE {Uran-vitriol). 

Oblique prismatic, G 85* 40'. ooP 6S". Crystals similar to 
trona (iTo. 291, fig. 388), but minute; aiianged in concretionary 
ami reuiform masses. H. ■“2to2'6 ; G. Semitransparent; 
vitreons- Soluble. Taste bitter. Bright grass-green. C-c.: oxides 
of uranium 67 '72, oxide of copper 6 -99, sulphuric acid 20'02, water 
6'69. Joachimathol (Bohemia), Johann-Georgenstadt. 

837. Blodite {Astrakanite)^ (l&g^aa)^ + 21^2 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 100* 43'. oeP"2 112* 65'; «P («i), »Foo 
(5), oop°2 (m), OoP'^oo (a). - P(p). P'eo 
(d), OP ifi) (fig- iOS). In prismatic 
crystals, or efflorescent H. »«3'5 ; G. 

<«2'2. Transparent. White or red. 

C-c,: 47'9 anlphuiic acid, 8 '6 sodn, 12 
magnesia, and 21 ‘5 water. Salt lakes 
on the Volga near Astrakhan, Ischl, 

Stassfnrt, and near Mendoza in South 
Anorica. 

Sensghie from Seidlitz is similar, but 
a mixture. 

838. LoweitE, 2(:^aaS + SlgS’) + Sllg- 

Pyramidal, but only compact Cl. 

haatu, distinct; also octahedral, with 
angles 110" 44' and 105“ 2'. H. ~2'6 
tel; G.-2-376. Vitreona. Yellow- 
ish wlute to flesh-red. C.a; 
add, andlfimtesr. Ischl 

330. Sxwgksecb, fi:aS.‘-HCaS'+fij. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 76*« 73“ 

ojP"® (i), OP («), ®P (p), «p*2 (/O, 

(tn, 21^ (s'), P (n 2P (n 

P*« C2)-P“« H (V), 2F® (P*), 



^03 (sp. 337). 

I soda, 18 magnesia, 52 Bulphuric 


Crystals ajP“flo (a). 


{*). CL wP, pet£eet; fracture 
eoMhoidaL H. -2*650. -2-25, Colour- 



Fig. 404 {iq>. 339). 
Ischl, Anssee, and 



Fig. 405 (sp. 343). 

Colour orhre-yellow. 


2*79. Solfatara near Naples, Goalar in the Harz, and Krem- 
nitz. 

343. AnraiTE, 

Rhomboheditd ; R 89“ 10'. Crystals R and OR (fig. 406) ; also 
earthy. Cl. basal. H. — 3 '6 to 4 ; 

G. - 2 '6 to 2 -8. Translucent ; yitre- 
0U8, pearly on 0. Colourless, but 
often, stained. Hungary, Tolfa 
(near Givita Tecchia), _ Lipari 
Islands, Auvergne, and Milo. 

344. JarosiTE, S:^'-f-*Pea3S + 

2 (Pe^fts). 

lihomhohedral ; R 88“ 68'. Cl. 
basal ; also fibrous in nodules or 
jncrimtiog. H. — 2’6 to 3*5; G. — 8 
Siiain, Saxony, and Me.xico. 

346. Gelbeisenerz, fi2S + 4^’’e.2S-l-9Ha. 

Foliated and massive. H. =3 ‘5 to 3 ; G. •-2'7 to 2'9- 
Norway, and Tcheleken Island in the Caspian Sea. 

848. UnusiTE, 5'e^’ + 2i7ao88+8Ha* 

Tcheleken Island in the Caspian. 

847. BoTRYOCiEKE (.Bett Vitriol), PegSl, + S(Fea^)-l-86I^. ^ 
Oblique prismatic, C 62“ 2 — 

oidaL H.-2to2-5; G.-2 
red and orange-yellow. Palun in Sweden. 

348. Heeeengeusdite. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 88“ 60'. Hark emerald-green wystals. 

H. -2'6; G.-3'18. C.c.: 57-22 oxide of copper, 23-04 snlphtmc 
pvMPj 19 -44 water, sometimes with lime, Heirengi-ond (Ewjgary). 

349, LinaeitE, (Pl)S‘+liaPb)-H(6uS + ti[aCn). 

Oblique prismatic, 0 77*22'. ®P (Af) 81“ 41' ; 2Pvoo («) 62" 31', 
Or^U wP*« (a), OP (c), and the above forms generally. Hemi- 
tropes united by («)- OL orthodoagonal, perfect; ftacture 


J'24, 


ooP 119° 56'. Commonly botiy- 
Translncent; vitreous. Hyacinth- 


eonchoidau H. 

leas to milk-white, C.c.; lime 16*88, 
potash 28 '65, sulphuric acid 48-46, 
water 5 '47. Soluble in 400 parts of 
water. In ca-vities in halite ^ Kalusz 

840. POEYffALlTK, 

piiamatic. wP 115*. Mostly 
BL-3'5; a- 2-7 to 2-8. 

Colourless, gene- 
th^ltnidk-e-ed, C.«,; nulj^te of lime 

nuigneBia 20*^ ef poti^ 29, water 5*6. 

BerehtnagadelD.' 

841 Axrx, ]ftS+('ia*l'eii)Si+24l^. 

Cubic. O, Bontetiincswith oeOoo andO«, Generally efflorescent 
in fibroas cnista. CL ectahedml ; frpctnre conehoidal. H.-2 to 
2'6 ; G. - 1 '75 to 1 '9. Translucent. White. Taste sweetish-astrin- 
cent. Soluble. B. E evolves sulphuroua fumes, (a) Potash Almn : 
HO— K9O; 33*7 sulphuric acid, 10*9 alumina, 9*9 potash, and 45 '5 
water. la the coni formation at Hnrlct and Campsie in Scotland ; 
the Tertiary brown coals of Hesse and the Rhine; the lias near 
Whitby; Silorian alum slates of Scotland, Norway, and Sweden; 
lit* -ynlBanic formations of the Lipari Islands, Sicily, and the Azores, 
ft) APtwmia AIum,t RO-CNH^O).. ; about 4 jjer cent oxide of 
48 wister. In closed tube forms a suhliniate of s«l- 
Bhpttt of wnmoma. Tsieherraig in Bohemia, (c) Soia Almn 
RO— ^ of sod* and 48 water, Mendoza in South 
America, St^atar* tmr Naples, and MUo. (d) Magnesia Alum i 
^Vanducootanu rilhy. South Africa, Iqulque m Peru 
(PfcAma^). ^ iriw Ahm (Ftaihar Alv^) .* p->eO. Hnrlct 
near ]^ey, Mdrsfdd in Bavi^ri*, JEriatPug m Iceland, if) Man- 
guTuisc Alvmt BO - MnO. Krwn Btetogos Bay iuSouth Africa, An 
alum mtb 8'7 oxide of xhao oeem.at Jolsdbaayit,' and has been 
ieaaed J^i^rieAiie. 

: S4Z YohTAJTis, 3(te, 

Onhio. 0; »0<o;Oao. Black, brown, or green. H.— 8;G. — 



. Pig. 408. 

couehoidal. H. -2'5 to 8; 6. - 6 -2 to 5 -46. Translucrat ; adamant- 
int Azure-bine to dark blue; streak pale blue. C^c.: oxide of 
lead 66-69, oxide of copper 19-83, sulphuric acid 19 -98,, water 4-8. 
Leadhills, Red GiU and Boughton Gill (CumberMnd), Imares m 
Spain, and Nertchinsk. 

850. CALEDOSirE, 6PbS-i-2(iIa^*L) + 3(H9Cu}. 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 96“;P'» (e) 70“ 67'; SPw (a:) 86 10. 
CrWals frequently as in fig. 407, but gene- 
ndly hemihfedral. 01. brachydiagonal, a dis- 
tinct ; jn, c imperfect, H- - 2 -6 to 8 ; G. - 6 *4. 

Transparent; resinous. Verdigris-green and 
inounfcun-green ; streak greenish white. C.c,: 

68-42 oxide of lead, 10-17 oxide of copMr, 

17*3 snljphnric scid, 4*06 water. Leadhills, } 

Red Gill in Cumberland, Rezbanya in Tran- 
sylvania, 

851. Lettsomite^ sOugS' -t- 2("AljSfl2) + 

ISHg. 

Right prismatic; but in tnffca of capillary 
crystals with velVet-like appearance. V?^oar ji;- 407 
smait-blue to sky-blue. C.c.: 49 oxide of , , . 

copper, 2*97 lime, 11*21 alumina, 1*41 oxide of iron, 12*1 sulphurio 
atM, 22*5 water. Moldawa in the Banat, Woodicardite is 
probably an aluminous vwiety 
of the above. Tnrquoise-biue 
to greenish blue. Cornwall 

852. Kainite, MgS'-l-KCl 
+362. 

Oblique prismatic, C 85“ 6' 

(fig.408). G.-.2*13. Cloriho- Fig. 408 (sp, 853). 

diagonal White to reddish, ^ ... 

C.C.: 16*1 magnesia, 15 *7 potash, 32*2 sulphuric acid, 14‘8chloi'ine, 
21*7 water. Stassfort. 
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TELLTTHATES AITD CHEOMATES. 

863. IIONTANITE, 6+21^2 . 

Incrasting, earthy. Lustre waxy. Yellowish. Opaque. C.c. 
hiamuth 66 ' 8 , tellurium 26*8, water S’9. Highland in Montana. 

854. Magnolite, itgT'e. 

■White acicular crystals from Keystone mine in Colorado, 

365. Oboooisitb, fbCr. 

Oblique prismatic, C 77° 27'. ooP 93“ 42' (i/}) - 1* 119° 12' W> 
ooP<'2 (/) 66“ 10', ooP«oo (ff), (fig. 409). 

Cl. cdP, distinct; sectile. H. — 2-5to 
S; G. “ 5 -9 to 6 -1 . Translucent ; ada- 
mantine. Hyacinth- or aiirora-red; 
streak orange-yeUow. C.c. : 31 cliromic 
acid, aud 69 lead protoxide. Berezoff, 

Mursinsk, and Nijni-Tagilsk in the 
Urals, Congonhas do Campo in Brazil, 

Rezbanya, Moldawa, and Tamowitz. 

Used as a pigment, but not permanent. 

866, PH£E2TICO-CHEOITE,2fb6r+Pb. 

Eight prismatic; dunenaiona un- 
known. H, “ 3 to 3 *6 ; G. — 6 '76, 

Translucent on the edges; resinous 

r adamantine. Cochineal- to hya- 



Fig. 409 (ap. 355). 


cinth-red ; streak brick-red. 
oxide of lead- " " 


C.c. : 23 chromic acid, and 77 prot- 


357. Yauquelinite, 2 ( 2 f’bGr Jb) -f ( 2 CaC!r + Cu) . 

Oblitme prismatic, C 67“ 15'. Ciystals OP, - P, - P“oo (or P, 
/, A), always twinned (fig. 410), the faces of OP 
forming an angle of 134^30' ; also botryoidal or ( /l 
reniform. H. —2 '5 to 3 ; G. — 6*5 to 5 ' 8 . Semi.< ' 
translucent or opaque ; resinous. Blackish or 
dark oliTe-j^eu ; streak siskin-^en. C.c.: 61 
lead protoxide, 11 cooper protoxide, 28 chromic acid, Leadhills, 
Berezolf, Congonhas do Campo (Brazil). 

MOLYBDATES AND TU2nGSTATES. 

858. WtrLFEiriTB, Pbido . 

Pyramidal. P 131“ 48'. OP (a), ^P (5), P, ooP (m), c»P2 (r) (figs. 
411-414). CL P; brittle; 
fracture uneven, or con- 
choidaL H.-3; G.-6-3 
to 6*9. Pellucid; resinous 
to adamantiue. Oiange- 
yellow, honey-yellow, aud 
colourless. C.c.: protoxide 
of lead 61 ' 6 , molybdlc acid 
S 8 ' 8 ; red varieties have 
some chromic acid. Lack- 
entyre in Kirkcudbi^ht 
(fig. 412), Bleiberg, Eez- 
btmya, Pennwlvania, Za- 
catecas. 2 PbOMoOj + 

CaOMoOg, with 6 '88 of 
lime, OCCQX 3 in GhilL 



Fig. 413 (sp. 358>. Fig. 414 (sp. 358). 

359. Eositb. 

Pyramidal. OP (c) : 2 / 117“ 10 ' ; p' ; p 125“ 40' (fig. 415). H. -8 
to 4. Colour deep aurora-red. Streak orange- 
yellow, Avanaaio-molybdate oflead. Lead- 

360. Meqabasite, SigiWa. 

Oblique prismatic; similar to wolframite. 

In fine needles. H. — 3‘5 to 4 ; G.«-8'45_to 
6 '97. Yitreous to adaznantiae. Yellowish 

brown to brownish red, translucent hyacinth- 
red; streak ochre-yellow. C.c.i protoxide 
of manganese 28'1, protoxide of iron 6'4, 
tungstic acid 71 '5. Schla^enwald, Sadis- 
dorf, Morococha in Para, ’ 415 

361. SCHBELITE, CaW. 

Pyramidal; with many of the modifying planes hemihedric. P. 
113^82'. Cl 2 Pco (n) 180“ S3', perfect; P and OP less so. Frac- 
ture conchoidaL ]i— 4 to 4'6; G. “6'9 to 6*2. Translucent; 
resinous to adamantine. Colourless, and grey, yellow, or brown; 
streakwhite. C.c.: 19 '4 lime, 80*6 tungstic acid. Caldbeckf ell near 



Keswick, Pengelly in Cornwall, Zinuwald, Schlaggenwalcl, Salz- 
burg, Chili, Si- 
beria, Connecti- 



Fig. 416(sp. 361). 

Pyramidal; generally hemihedric. P. 
131* 25'. Crystals sometimes spindle- 
shaped. Cl. P, imperfect. H. — 3 ; G. = 
7'9to8'l. Translucent; resinous. Grey, 
yellow, brown. C.c.; 48 ‘4 protoxide of 
lead, 51*6 tungstic acid. Keswick, Zinn- 
wald, Coquimbo (Brazil). 



Fig. 417 (sp. 361). 

Cl. ooP. H.=4; 
tungstic acid 75 '45. 



Fig. 418. 


368. Eeinite, FeW. 

Pyramidal. P 103“ 82' ; basal angle 122“ i 

G. “6'64. C.c.: protoxide of iron 23'4, 

Kimbosan in Japan. 

364. WoLFBAMrrE, (Fe, IVIn) W. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 22'. ooP (31) 100“ 37', - ^P“co (P) 
61“ 54', P“oo (u) 98“ 6 ', oopoo (r), ooP“2 ( 6 ),-P (a), 
i2P®2(s)- Twins common. Also laminar. 

Cl. clinodiagonal, perfect ; fracture im- 
evon. H. — 6 to 6 * 6 ; G. ■-■7'1 to 7 '5. 

Opaque; resinous, metallic adamantine 
on the cleavage. Brownish ^ black ; 
streak black (vaneties with moat iron) to 
reddish brown (most manganese). C.c,: 

76 tungstic acid, 9 '5 to 20 protoxide of 
iron, aud 4 to 16 protoxide of manganese, 
in some with I'l niobic acid. East 
Pool, Cam'brac, and mines near Eedrutb; 

Godolphin’s Ball in Cumberland ; Alteu- 
berg, Geyer, Ehi'eiifriedersdorf, Schlag- 
genwald, ZinnwalJ, the Harz ; also 
Urals, Ceylon, and iforth America. 

Ferb<arite, with 26 protoxide of iron 
and 2FeW -p Fe (H. - 4 to 4 ' 6 ; G. - 6 '7 to 6 ' 8 ), from Spain, may bo 
different. 

366. HiiBNEEiTB, MuW. 

Eight prismatic. ooP {3f), M t M 105“. CL ooi^eo , perfect ; 
usually fwiated or columnar. H. — 4'6; G.-«7‘14. Adamantine on 
cleavage ; elsewhere greasy. Brown-red ; streak yellow-brown. 
0.a: protoxide of manganese 23'4, tungstic acid 76 6 . M a mm oth 
dtetriet in Nevada, 

ANHYDEOUS PHOSPHATES, AESENIATES, AND 
VANADIATES. 

366. Xbnotimb, 'Fs'F’. 

PyramidaL P 82“ 22 ^ middle angle ; polar angle 124“ 80^ 
Crystals P; ooP ; ooPoj. CL ooP, 

H. — 4'5; G. — 4'6 to 4*55. Translucent 
in thin splinters ; resinous. Yellowish 
and flesh-red. C.c.: 62 yttria, and 38 
phosphoric acid ; but some with 8 to 11 
cerium protoxide. Lindesnaes and Hit- 
tero in Norway, Ytterby (Sweden), 

Georgia, aud {JViseriTu) St Gotthard. , 

367. Ceyptolitr, CesFa. Fig. 419 (^. 366). 

Acicular c^stals, embedded in apatite. 

G.=4'6. Transparent. Pale wine-yellow. Powder sol. in eon. 
s. acid. "Wohler found 73 '70 cerium protoxide, 27*37 phosphoric 
acid, and 1*51 iron protoxide. Occurs in 
the apatites of granite in Scotland, but not 
in those of Emestones. Also at Arendol. 

368. Monazite, (Oe, ta, 'I'h) 3 ‘F 3 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 76“ 14'. ecP 93“ ^ 

23'; crystals (fig. 420) generally thick or 
talAdar. CL basal, perfect; translucent on 
edges. Flesh-red and reddish brown. C.c.: 

28 phosphoric acid, 87 to 46 cerium prot- 
oxide, 24 to 27 lauthannni oxide; that from 
Zlatoust from 18 to 32 '5 of thotia. Notero 
in Norway, iliask, Norwich in Connecticut, and the Rio Chico in 
Colombia, Tumerite, from ]Dani)liin4, in complex transparent 
honey-y^ow crystals, is monazite. 




Fig. 420 (sp, 868). 
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369 . Thiphtlite, ( 2 ^'e+U/iY 

Right prisniatic. oo P. 133 ° ; chiefly granular, H. “"5 ; G-.—S'B. 
Hoamcns. Greenish grey mtb blue spots. C.c : iron protoxide 40 , 
juangauese protositla 5 ' 5 , lithia 7 * 5 , phosphoric acid 45 . ^ Boden- 
inais ill Bavaiia, Norwich iu Mossacuuaetta. lAihiofhiliiej from. 
Fairfield (Connecticut), Is a mnnganesian triphylite. 

370 . BerzEMITE (Ktihiiite), (Ca 3 ig) 3 Aa,. 

Mossiv'e. H .-5 to 6 ; G.»- 2 - 52 . C.c.: lime 23 , magnesia 16 , 

arsenic acid 60 . Sol. in n. acid. Lilngban (Sweden). 

371 . Aesesiate op yicKEi, li'i^'A'sa, 

Amorphous. H.-4 ; G. -d'OS. Sulphur-yellow. C.C.; oxide of 
nickel 43*2, arsenic acid 60 -5. Johaiin-Georgenstadt. 

372 . NickeIiErz, l 5 'iai 8 !i+ 2 ]Sri. 

Crystalline masaivo. G. «= 4 * 84 . Dark grass-^en ; streak lighter. 
C.e, : oxide of nickel 02 * 1 , arsenic acid 86 * 6 . johann-Geoi^eiistadt. 

373 . DECHEmTE, (Ph 2 n)V 3 . 

Botryoidul and stalaetitic. IT. —S to 4 ; G — 6 * 82 . Lustre 
resinous to gre*®y. Yellowish red, deep red ; streak orange to pale 
yellow. C.c, ; 67*7 oxide of lead, 15 *8 oxide of zinc, 24*2 of vanadic 
acid. 'VTouloclchead, Freiburg (in Badeu), Lautcr Valley. 

374 . PsrrrA-CrNiTE, S(Pb 3 V^-h 0 u 3 Vg-}- 6 Cnliii. 

Mammillatad and inerusting. Siskin- to olive-green. C.c.: 

vanadic acid 19 'S, lead oxide 63 * 2 , copper oxide 18 * 95 , water 8 * 68 . 
Silver Star (Montana). 

S 75 . PccHEaiTE, 'S lVo. 

Bight prismatic. eioPl 23 ° 55 '. H. «» 4 ; G. -= 8 ‘ 25 . Cl. hosnl, per- 
fect j vitreous. Red or reidish hroAvu; streak yellow, Easily soluble 
in acids. C.c.i bismuth oxide 71 * 7 , vunaiiic acid 2 S* 3 . Sehneeberg. 
376 . Atopite, dn-Sha. , 

Cubic (figs. SO witli 26 and S 3 ), H. --S-o to 6 ; G. «= 5 . Lustre 
greasy ; yellow to resin-hrowo. Translucent. C.c.: andmonic acid 
78 % iimolT'S, iron protoxide 2 ' 7 , magnesia 1 * 5 , soda 4 ' 3 . L&ng- 
ban (W ermland), ' I 


mrDKOIIS PHOSPHATES, 4c. 

377. BnwrrB, 

Oblique prismatic, 062® 45. Needle crystals. H.— 2 to 2*5; 

G. — VitreoTxa. G-c.: lime 32’8, jthosphoiicacid 41 *8, water 
26 ‘4. Aves laliuids and Sombr^ (Antilles). 

378. NBWBEB.T1TE, 3Slgifii4,i^+6fl:a* 

Ei^tprismatic. Cl. brae^diagonul. C.c.: phosphoricacid 41*25, 
magnesia 23, •water 36 "7. From guano, Skipcon Caves, Victoria,. 

379. HAinrscEniTE. CWAa^+sfls * 

Eight prismatic, «P lOO®. Cl. TMjrrect; ceetile, flexible. 

H. «-2 to 2*5 ; G. -eS'S to 2*9. Otherwise like phannucolite (sp. 
331). 0.e.: 85 '68 arseniate of lime, and 14*32 water. Joachimsthol. 

380. RosELl^n, 

Anorthic. Cl, niacrodrogotuil. Eose-red ; streak white. H. = 
3*6; G.— 8*45- C.c.; 25 *5 lime, 10*3 cobalt oxide, 8*6 magnesia, 
52*4 amuiu acid, 8-2 water. Sebneebotg. 

SSL PainaiAcouTe,2daAs3+6H3. 

Oidlqw pybBtollc, O 8B“ i* (fig. 421 ). «P </) 117=* 24', - P (7) 
W 17 ',t JP (n’l UV iVw (e) 

83!* 14*, (fii} 157* 1?. Crystal# 

genarally aeietilar and radiated. - CL 
clinodiagona], perfect; sectMe and 
flexible. H.-2 to 2*5 j G.-2*« to 
, 2*8. Translucent; vitreous. Pearly 
white. Yields water iu the closed 
tube. C.O.: arsenic acid 51, lime 25, 
water 24. Andieasbeig, Bieber, Mar- 
kirchen, Wittichen. GeueraOy mixed with crythrii orannabeigite. 

. 381 WAPEliEBlT^ gdaila h SHa , • 

Annrihid; oeP (m), c»T (Jf), ocF2 

(aj, (rf), 'P,« (D), 

b,P'c 9 m sf '3 ( 3 % 

4l>4 {•), 2.?2(w), 6«.?oo (b) 
llfc^^uiOTiial. S.4 Iio^5;G.« 

U'iS. ColonideasL ■Vitraous.- 0.c.: 
lima 15*6, inagiufda'7% arsenic mdd 
47 ‘5, water 20 % Joachimsthib 

3S3. HOBNEeiTE, lSg^+8fis«, . 

Oldlqns priajaatic, aP l(i7"i . H.. 

O.— 2*47. Wbita. Translnceat; pearly. C.c.: 24*3 
. ^pb^nesis; 29 *14 water, 46 *66 arsenic acid. Ptol^hly from Hungary. 



J1e,^(sp.3S2). 


384. YrviANiTE, SifePa + SlIj. 



Obliqua priamalic ; in minuto ccicular crystals, CL clino- 
diagonal- H.— 2*6; G. •=2*96. Vitreous. Cleavage fuce pearly. 
Celadon-green to pule indigo ; streak bluish white. Lobenstein 
in Renas, and LolUug in Carinthio. 

386. Ervtbeite, 003X83+ sHa. 

Oblique prismatic, C 65° 9'. oop®oo (P), ooP“oo (P), Poo (M) ; 
also ooTS (*), and P (1) 118“ 23' (fig. 426). 

Cl. elinodii^onal (P), perfect; sectile; tliiu 
laminm flexible. H.»l*6 to 2*6; G.-2*9 
to 3. Translucent ; vitreotis, pearly on the 
clearagc. Crimson or peacliblossom-red. C.c.; 

38*2 arsenic acid, 87*8 cobalt protoxide, 24 
water, but often with nickel 9. Col■n.^7Rll, 

Alston in Cumberland, Alva in Stirlingshire, 

Sehneeberg, Saalfeld, AHemont, Eiecbidsdorr, 
the lyrenees, end Modum. in Norway, 

Ki^lmsihlag or JSarthy Itusnisting Cohalf, 
rentfonn, is e mixture of erj'thrine with orseni- 
ons acid. Luvendvlan., thin reuiform lavender- 
bine crusts, translucent, resinous, or vitreous 
(H. —S'S to 3; G.— 2’96 to 8*1), consisting of Fig. 42o. 
arsenic acid, protoxides of cobalt, nickel, and copper, ■with water ; 
from .^naberg, 

337. Kottigite, (2n, Co, j^i)gAkj + 8ii;j. 

Oblique prismatic ; massive or iu cnista, with eiystnlline surface 
end fibrous structure. CL clinodiagoual, perfect. H. —2*6 to S; 
G. —3 *1. Lustre of fracture silky, Colom* light ennniue and pench- 
blossom-red, of different shades ; streak reddish whito. Translucent 
to subtranslueeut, C.c.: 30*62 zinc oxide, 6*91 cobalt oxide, 2 
nickel oxide, with arsenic acid. Sehneeberg. 

883. AnX-VEEUGITB (AYci'rf 0c7tre), Nia’A's+SHa. 



Oblique prismatic ; in capillary crystals, also earthy ; sectile. 
H.»2 to 2*5 ; G.-8 to 3*1. Dull or glistening. Apple-green or 
greenish white; streak greenish white and shining. C.c.: 38*7 
arsenic acid, 37*3 nickel protoxide, and 24 water, but with a little 
cobalt or iron, Leadhills, Pibble in Kirkcudbright, Andreasherg, 
Saalfeld, l^echeladorf. 

389. Ludlamitb, 1:’c-2Y*3+9Bj. 

ObUqne prismatic, 0 79" 27', wP 131“ 


OP ; P 111“ 29' 



Fig, 426 (sp, 389). 

4*6; G. 


(% 425). CL OP, perfect. 

H.-3-6; G.-S-12. C.c.: 

63*05 oxide of iron, 29*88 
phosphoric acid, 17*ri water. 

Uomwoll. 

390, FiiLowirE, 3(B:s'Pg)+tir2. 

Oblitpia prismatic, G 89" 61'; 

paendo-rhombohedral, P ; - 2J?8 ; OP. Cl. basal. H. 

— 3'4S. Resinous to greasy. B’'ax-yallow to red-brown, or 
colourless; streak tranducent. 0. c. : phosphoric acid 40*2, 
iron protoxide 6*8, manganese protoxide 40*2, lime 6*2, soda 6*A 
water 1*7. Branchville (Connecticut). 

391. HVESiAUiarS, 6(lCn, f'e)2Pi+5fl'5. 

Oblique piiematM, 0 89* 27'^. ooP 61*- Fracture conchoidal. 
lT.»-3*6; 6. ■■8*2. , Translucent ; resinous. Reddish yellow or 
brown, B.B. ftises easily to a. black metallic globnle. Soluble in 
aoida Cf.c. : 39 phoaphorio add, 8 iron, protoxide, 42 manganese 
protoxide, and 12 water, Eureaux near limocres. 
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HetcroziU. H. =5; G. — 3‘5. Opaq^iie; vitreoTia or resinous. 
Dark violet or blue to greeniab ; streak violet-blue or crini- 
son-red- Contains more iron and less manganese than the above. 
Hureaux. 


392. Dickiitsositb, 4(113^31 -J-Sfta. 

Oblique prismatic, C 60“ 30'. Crystals tabular. Cl. basal, per- 
fect. H. -»3'5 to 4; G. --3-34. Vitreous; pearly on cleavage. 
Olive- to oil-green, and grass-green; streak white. Transparent; 
brittle. C.c.: phosphoric acid 40, iron protoxide 12‘7, manganese 
protoxide 25, lime 11*8, soda 6"6, water 3‘8. Brancbville (Con- 
necticut). 

393. Triploibite, (Sin, f'el8p3-hHa(Mii, f'e)o. 

Oblique prismatic, C 61“ 66'. Generally fibrous ; transparent ; 
resinous to adamantine. H. «• 4 •5 to 5 ; G. — 3 "7. Yellowiab-brown. 
C.c. : 48*45 oxide of manganese, 14*88 protoxide of iron, 32*1 pbos- 
pboric acid, 4*1 water. Fairfield (Connecticut). 

394. Fairfielpite, iiaPj -1- 2IJ2 . 

Anortbic; usually foliaeeous. H. — 3*5; G. — 3*15. White to 
straw-yellow,* streak white. Pearly to brilliant-adamantine on 
cleavage. Transparent ; hrittle. C.c-: phosphoric acid 38‘4, iron 
protoxide 6*6, manganese protoxide 16*6, lime 80, soda *7, water 
10. Fairfield (Connectient). 

395. CHOjfDRARSEXlTE, Mnfl'As.>+ ftfia • 

In small grains. H.*»3. Yellow to reddish-yellow. Trans- 
lucent; brittle; fracture conchoidoL Paisberg mines (Wenn- 
land). 

396. Eeddingite, JinaPj-l-SHa. 

Pight prismatic. P; P2; os^od. H. = 3 to 3*5; G. = 3*l. 
Vitreous; rose-pink to yellowmh white. Translucent; fracture 
uneven; brittle. C.c.; phosphoric acid 34*6, iron protoxide 6 *43, 
manganese protoxide 46*8, lime *8, water 13*1. Branchville. 


397. Scorodite, 5Fe3i33-H4li2. 

Pdght prismatic. P with polar edges 102“ 6*2' and 114" 40'. 
Crystals P (p), eapoo (n), and oapoo (6) ; also OP, 4P (i), ®P («). 

2P2 (s), <»P2 (d) 120“ 10', and 2Pao («i) 
* 132“(fig. 427); also columnar andfibrous. 

Cl. imperfect; brittle. H. — 3*5 to 4; 
G. — 8 *1 to 8 **2. Translucent *, vitreous. 
Leek-greon to greenish black, also iudigo- 
blue, red, and brown. B.B. fuses easily, 
with arsenical odour, to a grey magnetic 
slag. SoL in h. acid, to a brown solution. 
C.c. : 49*8 arsenic acid, 34*6 iron peroxide, 
and 16*6 water. St Austell in Cornwall, 
near-Limoges in France, Sehwarzenberg, 
Lolling in Carintbio, Braril, and Siberia. 

898- Steen'Oite, 'F e3t’3-J-4H3. 

■Right prismatic. P with polar edges 
101“ 88' and ^ 

116“ 86', mid- 
dle edge 111“ 

80'. 00P2 (d) 

nnd 00 poo (r), 

P (P), OP (A), 

2P00 {m) 48" 

(fig. 428). Cry- 
stals generally 
r, P,d; r do- 
minant. Cl. r. H. — 3 to 4 ; G. —2*87. 

Cherry-red. Translucent. C.c.: prot- 
oxide of iron 43*18, phosphoric acid 
87*42, water 19*4. Rock Bridge (Vir- 
ginia). 

399. -DuFREttlTE (Sraurite), 2Fesp3+3fij. 

Right prismatic. ooP about 128". Spherical or renifomi. CL 
hrachydiagonal ; brittle. H.«8to3*5; G. -3*3to 3*4. 'Prans- 
Incent on the edges, or opaque; shining or dull. Dirty leek-gi*een 
or blackish green.; streak aisMn-green. C.c. : 63 iron peroxide, 
28 phosphoric acid, and 9 water. Westei'wald, Hirsehberg, and 
Limoges. 



Fig. 4*27 (sp. 397). 



Fig. 428 (jqi. 398). 


400 BeratikITK, 5Fea3Pa+14li3. 

Occurs in small foliated and columnar aggregates. Cl. plane 
metallic i>early, 11.-2; 6.-2*878. Colour hyacinth-red to 
reddish brown; streak dirty-yellow. C.c. : 54*6 peroxide of iron, 
28*66 phosphoric acid, and 16*55 water. Bohemia Schdbenherg 
in Saxony. 


401, Eleokobite, SF'e32P’j-(-&ff3. 

Oblique prismatic, C 48“ 38', 'Twin face the orthopinacoid. 
CL c»P“aa. H. — 3 to 4. Dark liyacinth-red ; streak yellow. 
Vitreous to pearly. C.c. : 51 *94 peroxide of iron, 81 *88 phosphon'c 
acid, 16*37 water. Eleonore mine near Biebcr. 

402. C.ACOXEN'E, GFc.Py-f 12ft2* 

Radiated tufts, of a broinii.sb-yello\v colour. H. — 3 to 4; 
G- —8*38. SoL in h. auiil. From the Hrbeek mine near Zbirow in 
Bohemia. ■ 


403. Pharm.acosiderite (C'tific Ore), 4Fe33As.j-{-15lig. 

Cubic and tetrahedral ; usually «Ooo, with or 00 O. Brittle, 

H. — 2*5; G.— 2*9 to 3. CL coO=o. Semitransparent to translu- 
cent; adamantine or resinous, Olive- to emerald-green, lionay- 
yellow, nnd brown ; streak straw-yellow. Pyro-electrie. C.c. ; 43 
arsenic acid, 40 iron peroxide, and 17 water. Caiharrack in Coru- 
wnll, Burdle Gill in Cumberland, Lobenstein iii Pieuss, Schwarzen- 
bergin Sa.xony, North America, and the gold quai*t2 of Australk. 

404. Calatte {Turquoise), 2(AL)Po + 5lla . 

Massive, renifonn, or stake titic ; fracture conchoidnl. II, = 0; 
G. —2*6 to 2*8. Opaque or translucent on the edges ; dull or waxy. 
Sky-blue, greenish bme, rarelj- green ; streak greenish white. 
C.c. : 47 alumina, 82*5 phosphoric acid, and 20*5 water, bnt mixed 
with phosphate of iron and copper. Silesia, Lusatia, and Remss. 
Oriental turquoise, in veins, at Meshed, near Herat ; in pebbles in 
Khorasan, Bokhara, and Syrian desert. Takes a fine polish, and 
is valued as an ornamental stone, but is destroyed by oil, and 
deteriorated by soap. 

405. IVatellite (Z<wi(mi*^),3A]32‘f*2-H2lJg, 

Eight prismatic. ooP 126“ 25 ; Poo 106“ 46'. Crystals ooPco 
(P), ooP (d), Peo (0) (fig. 429) ; hut generally .small, acieiilar, and 
in raduted-hemispherical and stellate-fibrous masses. Cl. along 




ooP and Poo , perfect H. — 3 *5 to 4 ; G. —2*3 to 2*5. Translucent ; 

vitreous. Colourless, but generally yellowish or greyish, , » 

sometimes green or blue. C.c.: 38 alumina, 35*3 pbos- { 

S boric acid, and 26*7 water; but generally traces of I 
uoric acid (2 per cent ). Sbiant Iriands and Glencoe 
in Scotland, Barnstaple, St Austell, near Clonmel and 
Portrusb, Beraun in Bohemia, Amberg in Bavaria ; also 
in New Hampshire and Tennessee. CaruUolactin, from 4— . 

Nassau, has two equivalents less of water. 

406. Variscitb, ALP'g + 4H3 . 

Right prismatic; renifomi; conchoidal fracture. H. — 4 to 6 ; 
G. —2*84 to 2*88. Apple- and einerald-greeu ; streak white. C.e. : 
32*4 alumina, 44*85 pho.spboric acid, 22*74 water. Messbach in 
Beuss, Montgomery county in Arkansas. 

ZepharoviaiUe from Bobjemia contains one equivalent more water; 
Evaitsite from Hungaiy two equivalents mora 
407. Fibcherite, 2'il3.Pi-F8li2. 

Eight prismatic, cop 118“ 32'; generally in crystalline ernsts. 
H.— 6; G.— 2*46. Grass- and olive-green. Vitreous lustre. C.e.: 
alumina 42, phosphoric acid 29, water 29. Nijni-Tagilsk. 

408. Peoaxitb, 2112^2 -tSfta* 

Right prismatic. coP 127 “. In thin Tcniform crusts, of fibrous 
structure. H.— 3 to 4; G. — 2*49 to 2*54. Grass- aud emerald- 
green. Vitreous or greasy lustre. G.c. : alumina 45, phosphoric 
acid 31 *8, water 23 *7. Striegis iu Saxou j. 

409, Horeite, 

Eight prismatic. 00 p2 82“ 20'; P with polar edges 106“ 36' and 
140“. CL macrodingonal, perfect H. —2*5 to 3 ; G. —2*76 to 2*85, 
Vitreous or peoj'ly. Greyish white. C.c. : oxide of sane 36*21, 
phosphoric acid 31*1, water 16*8. Altenberg. 

410. Adamite, 42:nA%-i-rt2. 

Bight prismatic, o=P 91“ 62'. CL macitido-mic. H.«= 

G. — 4*84. Lustre vitreous. Colour honey- 
yellow to violet ; streak white. Trans- 
parent C.C;. ; oxide of zinc 66*6, ai-senic 
acid 40*2, water 8*2. Cape Garonne in/'' 

France, Chafiarcillo in Chili. ’ 

411. LiDETnEEiTB 4Cufi, -1- 6Hj . 

Bight prismatic. ooP (w) 92" 20', f^oo 
(o) 109* 62', and P (fig. 430). H.-4; 

G. — 8*6 to 3*8. Translucent on the edges; 
resinous. Ijcek-, olive-, or blackish -green; 
streak olive-green. C.c. : 66 copper prot- 
oxide, 30 phosphoric acid, and 4 water. 

Gunnislake (Devon), Libethen (Hungary), Nijni-Tagilsk. 



Fig. 430 (sp. 411). 
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412. Olh-enite, 4Cu + 

Right prismatic. (»(P) (r) 92“ SO', lf*oo (7) 110“ 60', copeo (n) 
(ilg. 431) ; also spherical and veniform, and 
coliiTonar or fibrous. Cl. (r) and (7), ira- iiS. 

perfect. H. -3; G.=4-l to 4-6. Pellucid 
III all degrees ; vitreous, resinous, or silky. 

Leek-, olive-, or blackish-green, also yellow 
or brown ; streak olive-green or brown. 

B. B. in the forceps fuses easily to a dark 
brown adamantine bead, covered with ^ n r 
radiating crystals ; on charcoal detonates, 
emits arsonicid vaponrs, and is reduced. 

Sol. in acids and ammonia. C.c.: 66*6 

copper protoxide, 39 '5 arsenic aci^ and 4 -J 

water ; nut also 1 to 6 phosphoric acid. 

Carharrack, Tin Croft, Gwennap, and St 

Day in Cornwall ; Alston Moor, Thuringia, 401 

Tyrol, Siberia, Chili. ^ 

413. Yebzeltite, 90u, fiiiu, ‘P j, ‘A' sa-blSHa. 

Oblique prismatic, C 103“ 60'. H. =*3‘6 to 4 ; G. — 3*63. Green- 
ish blua C.c.: copper 37*34, 25*20 zinc oxide, 10*41 arsenic acid, 
9*01 phosphoric acid, 17*05 water, lloravicza (Banat). 

414. Descloizite, 2pbV2-f-Il2- 

Right prismatic, ooP 116“ 26'. H. — 3*5; G. =”5*88 to 6*1. 
Olive-brown to black. C.c. : 66*48 oxide of lead, 16*6 oxide of zinc, 
1 *16 oxide of manganese, 22*74 vanadic acid. Sierra da Cordoba 
in the Argentine Republic. 

416. Yolborthite, 4(0a, (3a)yj-fB!3. 

Hexagonal; small tabular crystals, OP, 00 P, single or in groups. 
Generally mas-sive. H. —3; G. — 3*45 to 3*89. Olive-green; 
streak almost yellow. B.B. on charcoal fuses easily and forms a 

S hite-like slag, containing grains of copper. Sol. in n. acid, and 
water gives a brick-red precipitate. C.c, : 87 to 88 vanadic 
acid, 39*4 to 46 copper oxide, 18*6 to 13 lime, 8*6 to 6 water. 
Sisscrdc (Urals), Nijni-Tagilsk, and Friedriohroda in Thuringia, 
416. Taoiutk, 40hFs-{rSIJj. 

Oblique prismatic ; but botiwoidal and radiating-fibrons, or 
eartdiy. H.— 8;G. — 4. Emerald-green. 0.C,: 61*8 copper prot- 
oxide^ 27'*7 phosphoric acid^ and 10*5 water. ^ijoi-Tagusk, and 
netaHiracabeig. 

417. Eucbroite, 4Culkj+7lla- 

Bight prismatic, «P {MS 117’ 20', too(n) 80“ 52', with 

(i) apd OP (P) (fig. 432). Brittle. H. -S*5 

to 4 ; G. —5*35 to 3*45. Translucent ; vitre- y<''**^F_,,-i.i>\ 
ons. Emerald- or leek-green j streak ver- / P 1 sT ji» ) 
digris-green. B.B. in loreeps fuses to a fr* 1 ; 

greeni^ brown crystallized mass. Easily Iti I 1 I | 

soL in n. acid. Cf,e. ; 47 copper proto.xide, IjiM j |m s it f * 

34 arsenic acid, and 19 water. Libethen in Ip. ; ; lb 

Hungary. V' X lA 

418. Erinite, 5daA’sa-f2S3. 

Reniform and foliated ; conehoidai fracture. _. 

H. -4*6 to 6 ; a - 4 to 4*1. Translucent on 432 (sp. 4D). 
the edges; dnli remnous. : Emerald- or gross-green ; streak similar. 
C.c.:. w'& copper wrotoxid^ 84*7 arsenic acid, and 6*4 water. 
CorawalL has S or 6 of water. 

419. Dihthite, 6<5u'Pj-1-2^,, 

G. — 4*4. Oxide of copper 69, phosphoric acid 24*7, water 8*25. 
Rlieinbreitonhach and Ilym-Tai^sk. 

420. Mo*rrRAMiTE, 5(Cn, ?b)Y3-f 2H3. 

Black ciystalline crusts; streak yellow. H, — 3; G. — 5*0. 
Cc. : oxide of copjior 20*4, oxide of lead 7% vanadic acid 18*7, 
water 8, '7. Mottram in Chediire. 

421 . Ehlite sCaPj-bSHa. 

pdematie ; botryoidal, radiating, foliated. H. — 1 *5 to 2 ; 
Q. •*•5*8 ^ 4 Traneiaoent on the ed^ ; pearly on the cleavage. 

Y«»sdigi$»!grMn ; efireak paler. C.c.: 67 copper proto.xidc, 24 
|w^^ew4c acid, and 9 water, Ehl on thei Rhine, Kjyni-Tagilsk, 

423; Ttitoi.rjnB,56^-j-9Sj, 

Eight prismatik Cl,, hteal,: perfatet ; reniform. JEladiate-folia- 
ceous. H.— 1*5 to 2) G,:— 8.* li^Ure pteerlv OBcleav^ &os. Colour 
apple-green and verdigria-greOBt to ateeak paler, Snh- 

trsnslueent, C.c. : oxide of oo^per artosio add 29% water 
29*5. Tlyrol, Hesse, Thorini^ — / 

; :41». P^ioeraoWHAioiTB {Xi(«B!ite),;6^F^^ 

GhBqno iirismatic, Crystals <»I«2 (/) 88" 56', P (^) 117“ 4^, 


with OP (o) and ooPooo (e) (Bg. 433) ; usually small and indistinct}, 
more common in spherical or reniform and 
radiated-fibrons masses. H. — 6 ; G. — 4 *1 
to 4*3. Translucent throughout or on the 
edges; adamantine to resinous. Blackish-, Ay p y \ 
emerald-, or verdigris-green. C.c.: 70*8 /y ./"j 

copper protoxide, 21*2 phosphoric acid, /y A/ 

and 8 water. Cornwall, Rheinbreiteubacb, // 

Hijni-Tagilak. | / / 

424. Clinociase, eCulsa-fSHg. j 

Oblique prismatic, C 80" 30'. OP (P), V' 

ooP(m) 56‘, ^Pooo (a) 99“ 30', (r) 123“ 48' 

(figs. 434, 435) ; and hemispherical. 01. ^ ^®P* ^^®)* 

basal, perfect. H. — 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 4 *2 to 4 *4. Translucent ; vi ti’e- 

ous ; pearly on cl. Dark * — jv 

verdigris-green to sky-blue ; [K e yi / \ . / \ 

streak blue. C.c. : 62*6 \ /' \ 

copper protoxide, 30*3 ar- \ T / \ \ y ^\ 

aenic acid, 7*1 water. Com- \ / \\r / / 

wall, Tavistock, Erzgebirge. [ / 

425. llmTE. XA 1 — T r J 

Oblique prismatic or an- / | \ / / — \ji 

orthic (?). Radiating, cen- / I \ / 

trally ^anular. opP 125“. / 1 \ K * \ \ 

H.-3to4;G.-2*66. Erne- / /’\\ l''1 \ \ 

raid-green to blue-green ; [/.* *M \l _\y 

streak paler. C.c.: 43 *21 „ 

copper oxide, 13 *1 bismntb (^P* ^^)* ^S* (sp- 424). 

oxide, 30*45 arsenic acid, 11*1 water. Geistergang, Joachimsthal. 

426. Rhagite, 5Bi22'ABa-l-8fi[a‘ 

Grape-like groups of minute crystala Colour yellowish greens; 
streak white Lustre wax-like ; brittle. H. — 6 ; G. — 6*82. C.c.:. 
bismuth oxide 79*6, arsenic acid 15*6, water 4 ’.9. Heustadtel 
near Schneeberg. 
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427. TkOgbrite, 3UA83-bl2tia. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 80". Crystals thin tabular. CL clino- 
diagonol, perfect. Lustre pearly. Q. — 8'8. Lemon-yellow. C.'o. 
65*95 oxide of uranium, 17*56 arsenic acid, 16*49 water. In closed 
tube gives off water, and becomes golden brown, but again yeUow 
on cooling. HeustedteL 

42S. Struvite, (17^4, 2Slg)^2-l-12fi’a. 

Right prismatic. Poo (a) 63“ 7', Poo (c) 95’, if 00 (i) 80’ 82',. 

oof 00 (n), ^Poo (m) 123*, OP (o) (fig. -v \sr 

436). . Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect. yf r\ 

H. -1*5 to 2 ; Q. -1*66 to 1 *75. Trans- / j A 

parent or opaque ; vitreous. Colourless, /-*' x r\ 

bnt yellow or brown. C.c.: 29*9 phos- j \ / ^ ) 

phorie acid, 16*3 magnesia, 10*6 am- / 

monia, and 44 water, under St Nicholas ( .i . iu' ~ 

church at Hamburg, and in guano from _. " 

South America. Fig. 436. 


Fig 432 (sp. 417). 429. Abseniosideiute, sCaASj -t- SlI’aj^Aj + eilg . 


Spherical and fibrous; friable. H. — 1*2; G. =8*62 to 3*88.. 
Opaque ; silky. Golden yellowish brown ; streak yellowish brown. 
C.C.: peroxide of iron 89*4, lime 13*8, arsenic acid 37*9, water 8*9. 
Roman^he near Macon. 

430. Chalcosiderite. 

Anorthic. Light green crystals. G..-3*ll. C.c.: 42*8 per- 
oxide of iron, 8*1 oxide of 

copper, 4*46 alumina, //A /v\ 

30*64 ph(»phoric acid, / / A\ / h\ 

15 water. Cornwall. /> I \\ / ^ \ 

431. liAzutiTE, \ yp'ItjA 

-!-(% #0)3^2-1-2112. V'Y\\ 

Oblique prismatic, C \ .' \ \ 

88“ 2'. ooP 91’ 80', P («) \ \ ■' \ J 

99“ 4<7, - P (p) 100“ 20'. X—\~1tA \\V / 

Ctystels ■ often ’ tabular \ \ / / / v\ A p /' 

through distortion ; twins \ \ / / / \^\ y / 

on OP, and osP’oo; also W 1/ M A/ 

massive ; fracture splint- 

eT'O. -\To^S*l.^Tran^ ®^S* ^7 (sp. 431). Fig. 488 (sp. 481). 
lucent ; vitreous. Indigo- and smalt-blue to greenish ; stireak 
white. In closed tilibe ^elds water, and loses colour. SolublO m 
acids after ignition. O.e. : 81*7 alumiha, 10 fnagnesia, ,6 prot- 
oxide of iron, 44 phosphoric acid, and 6 water; Smzburg, Styria^ 
Brazil, Geojgia, Lincoln in North Garolinn. , 
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432. CHrLDRES'i'rE,2(f’e,]!i3[n)4p+!i^P+15&. P-P5,H-IL.&c. 

Right prismatic. Polar edges 101® 43', ISO® 10', middle 9S“ 44'; 

usual foi-m f, 2^*00, ‘oopoo (c, a, P, fig. 439). 

H. — 4‘6 to 5; G. -»3’18 to 3'3. Translucent; 
vitreous. Y elloivish white to wine- or ochre-yellow , 
brown, or almost black. C.c.: 30 •? iron protoxide, 

9 manganese protoxide, 14 -5 alumina, 29 phos- 
phoric acid, and 17 water. Tavistock, Crinnis 
and Callington (Comwoll). 

433. Eosphoeite {Re, P‘+4fi. 

Right prismatic. P (p) 133® 32' and 118® 66'; »P (i) 104® 19'; 
ooPoo (a), ooPoo (b), CDp2 {g), (q), 2p2 («) (polar edge.s 130° 26' 

and 98° 42') (fig. 440). Cl. macro- 
diagonal. H. — 6; 6. »-3T3. Pale 
red. Vitreous. C.c.: 22 alumina, 

7 '4 protoxide of iron, 23 '5 oxide of 
manganese, 31 '5 phosphoric acid, 

16*6 water. Fairfield (Connecticut). 

434. Lieooontte, 6u^-h’:^l^ 

-f24fe. 

Oblique prismatic, C 88° 38'. ooP 
(d) 81° 81', P«« <o) 74“ 21' (fig. 849). 

BL-2 to 2-6; G.-2-8 to 3. Trans- 
lucent ; vitreous or resinous. Azure- 
blue to verdigris-green; streak paler. 

C.c.; 36‘6 protoxide of copner, 11-9 
alumina, 26*6 arsenic acid, 24 '9 water. Redmtb, Herrengrund 
in Hungary. 



Fig. 440 (sp. 4S3). 



435. CHALCOPHTlLrTE, CUjIAs + 1 2H . 
Hexagonal rhombohedral ; R 69° 48' (fig. 441). CL I 


sectOe. H. — 2 ; G. = 2‘4 to 2-6 


f, perfect ; 


Tranapai*ent; vitreous to adamantine. ° ^ 

Pearly on OR (o). Emerald- to grass- a *12' 

and verdigris-green; streak pale green. 

Soluble in acids t “ " ' ■ 


protoxide of 
in Cornwall, 


and ammonia. “C.c.: 

if copper 49 ‘6, araenic acid 18, water 32‘4. 
1, Saida in Saxony, iloldawa in the Banat. 


Redratb 


436. Ueanitb, (Oa, ^„) 1P-i-8PE. 

Right prismatic, oop 90° 43'; P middle edge 127° 82'. 0P:P 
116'14; OP : 2?® 109° 6'; OP : 2? « 109° 19' (figs. 442, 443). Crys- 
tals flat. Cl. basal, perfect; sectile. H. — 1 
to 2; G. — 3 to 3-2. Translucent; pearly on 
OP. Sulphur-yellow to siskin-green; streak 
yellow. C.c. ; 16 ‘5 phosphoric acid, 82 *8 
uranium peroxide, 6T lime, and 15 ‘8 water. 


Fig. 442. Fig. 448. 

Cornwall, Antun and Limoges in France, Johann-Georgenstadt 
and Eibenstock in Saxony, Chesterfield in Massachusetts. 

437. IT BAKOSPIUITE, (Caj ^Fa)^ + Sfi . 

Right prismatic; quadrangular, scale-like crystals. CL baaal, 
perfect. H. —2'3; G. *-3‘45. Siskin-green. C.c. : lime 6'47, sesqui- 
oxiile of uranium 69T8, arsenic acid 19‘37, water 16'29. I<cu- 
stodtel. 




438. URAiTociBorrE, (6a, 

Yellowish gi-een crystals, isomoi-phoiis with 437. CL basal. 
G: —S'SS. O.C.; sesquioxide of uranium 66'86, baryta 14*67, phos- 
phoric acid 16*1, water 14. Falkenstein in Voigtland. 

439. Ohawolite, ( 6 u, ^ 2 )?*+ 8 ft, 

PyratnulaL P middle edge 142° 8'; Pm 128° 14'. Crystals 
OP, P, ooP», Poo. CL basal, perfect; pearly lustre; brittle. 
H.— 2 to 2*6; G. — 8*6 to 8 *6. Grass- to emerald- or verdigi-is- 
green; streak apple-green. 0.c.: 15*2 phosi)horio acid, 81 
urauium jperoxide, 8*6 copper protoxide, and 35*3 water. Red- 
ruth and St Austell, Johann-Georgenstadt, Eibenstock, Schneeberg 
Bodenmaia, Baltimore. 

44a lSEtrNEBrrE,= (6u, ^jySs-i-SiG. 

Pyramidal. P middle edge 142° 6'. 0P:P 109" 67'. Crystals 
Abulor, Cl. basal H.— 3*6; G. >-3'63. Grass-green. Lustre 
learly. Gc.; 7*7 oxide of copper, 65*95 sesquioxide of uranium, 14 
irater. H^tel Gorlaud in Cbm wall, FTenstfidtel, Joachimsthal, 
Sinuwald, Witticheu. 


441. ‘Walpitugite, 5Siia+3^fi^ + lCtft , 

Auorthic; in scaly ciystals. Wax-yellow to pomegranate-red. 
Adamantine to greasy. H. =3*5; G. <=5*76. C.c.: sesquioxide of 
bismuth 60*4, sesquioxide of uranium 20*4, arsenic acid 13, water 
4*5. Neustiidtel, 

44a Plombgomme, RbyP + eAlHa. 

Reuiform orstalactitic ; fracture conchoidal and splintery. H. = 
4 to 4*5; G. «=6*3 to 8 'A Translucent; resinous. Yellowish or 
greenish white to reddish brown. C.c.: 38 protoxide of lead, 35 
alumina, 8 phosphoric acid, and 19 water; but with 2 chloride of 
lead. Poulliiijouen, Nuissiere (near Beaujeu), Georgia. 


CoMPouxns OE Phosphates, Vaxadtates, and Aesexiates 
WITH H-Vroid Salts. 

443. Apatite, 3Ca?-{-CaCCl, F). 

Hexagonal ond pyramidal-hemihedric, P 80° 26', The most 
common forms are ocP (AT); coP2(ji); OP (hi); T (x); the base OP 
seldom wanting (figs. 92, 95, 96, 97, 98). The crystals are short- 
prismatic or thick-tabular ; also granular, fibrous, or com- 
pact ; fracture eoncboidal or s^intery ; brittle. H. = 5 ; 
G.— 3*1 to 3*26. Transparent to opaque; vitreous to resinous. 
Colourless and white, but genermly light green, grey, blue, 
violet, or red. C.c.: phosphate .of lime (89 to 92*3), with 
chloride (to 11) or fluoride (to 7 *7) of calcium, or both. Dissemi- 
nated in granite, gneiss, mica and hornblende slates, primniy 
limestones, and trap roc^ ; also in beds and veins. Sutherland, 
Ross, and Aberdeen, in granite and limestone ; Cumberland, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall; in tin-mines in &xoiw; Bohemia, 
St Gotthard, Tyrol; Kragerb in Horway, New York, Canada. 

444. Ptromorphite, sRba¥-f-PbCl. 

Hexagonal ; P 80° 44'. Crystals ooP, OP, with (xP2, or P (if, P, », 
fig. 444), occasionally thicker in the middle, or spindle-shaped; 
also renifonn or hotiyoidal ; fracture conchoi^l or on- p 
even. H. -3*5 to 4; G. =6*9 to 7, Translucent; resin- 
ous or vitreous. Colourless, bat generally grass-, pis- 
tachio-, olive-, or siskin-green, and clove- or hair-brown, 
and scarlet (Leadhills). C.c.: 89*7 phosphate and 
10*3 chloride of lead, but with 0 to 9 arseniate of 
lead, 0 to 11 phosphate of lime, and 0 to 1 fluoride of 
calcium. Elmn, Waulockhead, also Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, York^ire, Durham, Cumberland, Wicklow ; 

Przibram, Mies, and Bleistedt in Bohemia ; Berezofi", PhtBuixville 
in Pennsylvania, and Mexico. 

445. Vanadinite, sRbay-fPbCl. 

Hexagonal; P 78° 46'. Foinis ooP, OP (o), P (s), 2P,4P(54), ocr2, 
QoPf, 2P2 (fig. 446). Transparent to 
opaque; resinous. Honey-yellow to 
greyish brown; streak white. H. —3: 

G. — 6*8to7*2. C.c.;oxideoflead70'S 
vanadie acid 1 9 *35, lead 7 *2, chlorine 
2 *62: Wanlockhead, Windi.schkapjTel 
in Cerinthia, Haldenwirtbshaus in 
the Black Forest, Bolet in West-Got- 
land, Berezovsk, Zimapon in Mexico, 

Cordoba in the Argentine Republic. 

446. Mimetesite, sRbgSs-lPbCl. 

Hex^onal ; P 81° 48'. Crystals \ 

ooP, OP, P (figs, 91, 444), or P, OP, 

Cl. P; fracture conchoidal or uneven. 

H. -S*5 to 4; G.-7*19 to 7*25. 

Translucent. Colourless, but usually 
honey- or wax-yellow, j'ellowish green 
or grey. C.c,: 90*7 arseniate and 
9*3 chloride of lead; hut part of the arsenic occasionally replaced by 
phosphoric acid. Leadhills, Huel Alfred and Huel Unity in Corn- 
wall, Eoughten GiU and Dry Gill in Cumberland, Bceralstou in 
Devonshire, Johann-Georgenstadt, Zinnwald, Badenweiler, St 
Prix in France, Nertchinsk, and Zacatecas in Mexico. 

447. Wagkerite, MgaP+MgF. 

Oblique prismatic, C 63° 25'. wP 57° 35'. Cl. prismatic, and 
orthodiMonal imperfect; fracture conchoidal or splintery. H.— 5 
to 6*5; G. — 3 to 3*2. Translucent or transparent; resinoua Wine- 
yellow Md white, C.c.: 43*3 phosphoric acid, 11*4 fluorine, 87*6 
inaOTesLa, and 7*7 magnesium ; but ivith 3 to 4*5 iron protoxide 
ana I to 4 lime. Worren in Salzburg. 

448. Tbiplite, (Fe, Mu),¥^ + EF. 

Oblique prismatic ; only granular. Cl. in two directions at 
right angles; fracture conchoidal. H. =6 to 6*6; Q.— 3*6 to 8*8. 
Translucent or opaque; resinous. Chestnut- or bladdsh-browu ; 
streak yellowish grey. C.c.: iron and manganese ^toxides, with 
®3 phoBjhorio acid, and 7 or 8 fluorine. Limoges, ^Mag^nwald. 
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449. ZwiESELiTE, (i’e, Mn) 3 ^^'+reF. 

Eight pristnatie ; but only massive. CL basal, perfect. H. — 4*5 
to 5; G.-3-95 to 4. Brown; streak yellow. C.c.; like triplitc. 
Zwicsel in Bavaria. 

450. Ambltgonite, Sfalj^g+AIFa + CLi, 3<ra)F . 

Anorthic; crystals rare; coarse graimlar. Cl. OP, pearly, meeting 

two others at 105® and 87® 40'. Fracture uneven and splintery. 
H.— 6] G.— 3 to 8*3. Translucent; vitreous. Greyish or greenish 
white to pale mountain-green. G.e,: 47*9 phospnorio acid, 34*5 
alumina, 6-9 lithia, 6 soda, and 8*3 fluoniie. Penig, Arendal, 
Montehras (Crease, Fiance), also Hebron and Paris in Maine. 
Montehraaile has no soda. 

451. Dubaxgite, (its) ■Si3 + 2JraF . 

Oblique prismatic; crystals like keilhauite (sp. 669). oeP 110® 10'; 
P 112® 10'. CL prismatic. H. -»5; G. — 3*95 to 4. Bright orange-red; 
streak cream-yellow. Vitreous. C.c.: alumina 17 ’2, iron protoxide 
9*2, arsenic acid 53, soda 13 '1, fluorine 7*7. Durango (Mexico). 

452. Herdehite. 

Eight prismatic. P polar edges 77® 20' and 141® 16'; oo^ 116* 
63'. Fracture conohoidal. H. — 6; G.— 2*9 to 8. Translucent; 
vitreous, inclining to resinous. Yellowish or greenish white. 
Ehrenfriedersdorf in Saxony. An anhydrous phosphate of alumina 
with lime and fluorine. 

PHOSPHATE.S WITH SCLPHAtEA AN*I) BOKATE-S. 

453. SVAKDEEGITE, 

Ehombohedral ; E 90® 36'. H. G. -«2'57. Vitreous to 

adamantine. Honey-yellow, reddish brown, and rose-red ; streak 
reddish. Subtransparent. C.c.: 37*8 alumina, 6 lime, 17*3 sul- 
phuric acid, 12*3 soda, 17*8 phosphoric acid, 6*8 water. Horr- 
sjoberg iu Wermland. 

454. Diadochtte, + 2S*eS, + S2fi . 

Eeniform and stalaetitie; fracture conehoidal. H. —S; G. — 1*9 
to 2. Resiuous ; vitreoufl. Yellow or yellowish brown; streak 
white. Ua: 36*7 iron protoxide, 14*8 phosphoric acid, 15*2 
sulphuric acid, 'and 30*3. wah^r. . Giiifenthal and Soalfeld. 

455. Pirncira, 

Renifocm and stalactatic ; brittle ; fracture coocIvoidaL H. —2*3; 
G. •■2*3 to 2*5. Translucent throughout, or on the edges ; resinous 
to vitreous. Yellowish, reddish, or blackish brown, sometimes in 
spots or stripes; streak light yellow or white. C.c. : 85 iron per- 
oxide, 26 arsenic acid, 14 snlphurio acid, and 24 water. In many 
old mines, as Freiberg and Sehneehei^. 

456. Beitdastitf- 

Ehombohfldral ; R 91" 18'. H.-3*5; G.-4. Vitreous. Olive- 
ema; streak greenish yellow. G.c.: oxide of iron 40*69, Oxide of 
lead 24*05, sulphuric acid 13*76, phosphoric acid 8*97, water 9*77. 
Dembach in Hassau, Cork in Ireland. 

457- LUNEBTUGrrE (2irg,*|{)?+Slg^-h7a. 

Concretions of fibrous structure. C.c.; 25*2 magnesia, 29*83 
phosphoric acid, 14*74 boraeic acid, 30*23 water, LUnebuig, 

AESENITES. 

,,458. EaPsacTE, ]^bj%,+2PbC3a, 

Yymsidsi CL OP. H.-2*5 to 3; G.-7T4. Pale green. 

^OMiage LVesiaoTO OB fra^tuFe. JCLc.: oxide of lead 59 *67, 
lMa22*:2,i arsenkhiaacid 10*59,ehl(nriHe 7*58. lAi^hsuinWennlao^ 

459. TwmimTE, . 

I’yramidal; Pill* 56 v Blue-green. Eviatrons. Copiapo iu Chili 

SILICATES. 

AnDAtrsiTE Gnori*. 

480. AxDALr:siTE, AlSi. 


H^ht prismatic. <»P (m) 90® 50', Poc (y) 109® 4', P» (^) 109® 51'. 



Hot affected by acids. C.c.: alumina 63*1, silica 86*19. ClHslmaive 
(figs. 446 to 449) and Clova in Aberdeenshire, Mamoch and Botriph- 




nie in Banffshire, Killiney Bay iu Wicklow, Andalusia, Tyrol, 
Penig, Massachusetts, Litchfield in Connecticut 
ChiastolUe. H. —6 to 6*5; 6.-3. Pale grey, yellow, green, aud 
red. A compound structure, formed of four ilouble 
wedge-shaped crystals, onunged in contact ndth the 
angles of a square conoidal crystal placed in their 
centre, and imbedded iu a paste of clay slate. The 
section of the compound structure forms a tesselated 
cross, the appearance of which varies mth the portion 
of the crystal which i.s cut. Portsoy (fig. 450) and ^ 8* 
Boharm in Banffdiiie, Wicklow, Keswick and Skiddaw, Brittany, 
Pyrenees, Maine, New Hampshire, Hova Scotia, Canada. 



461, CVAXITE (ZHsilte^ic), AlSl’. 

Anorthic ; generally broad-prismatic lengthened crystals, formed 
by two faces {m, i). m : 1 106® 15' ; 
m : i 145® 41'; p : m 93® 16' (fig. 451). 

Hemitropes common, united by ni. 

Also radiated. Cl, «i, perfect; bnttle. 

H.-7, on cL plones 5; G.-8*5 to 
8*7. Pellucid; vitreous. CL pearly. 

Colourlesis and red, yellow, green, ^ 
grey, and blue. B.B. infusible. 

Not affected by acids. C. c. same as 
andalnsitc. Hillswick in Shetland, 

Mount Buttock, Tarfside (fig. 451), 

Botriiihnie (Banffshire), Tyrol, St 
Gotthaid, Bohemia, Pontivy in 
France. 

462. SlELniAXITE, ji’lS’i. 

Eight pristnatie ooPlll". Crystals fibrous, columnar, and radi- 
ating. CL niacrodiagoual. H. ••7; G. — 3 *2 to 3*26. Translucent; 
resinous ; on cl. vitreous. Greyish, greenish, clove, or hair-hrawii. 
C.a and chemical characters like cynnite. Tvedestrand, Norway; 
Chester and Norwich, Connecticut. ALOsjSiO, isthustrimoqihous, 

MonroUtt, XenoUte, Bucholziie, Fibrolite, and' Banilite are varietit*8. 



463. Topaz, SAlSi+AlFa + SiFj, 

Eight prismatic. coP {IT) 124® 17', 2? « (a) 92® 42', a>f2 (1) 98® 
14', P (o). Crj'stols always prismatic (fig, 122), often liemimorphic. 
Cl. basal, perfect ; fracture conehoidal. H. — 8; G. — 3*4 to 3*6. 
Transparent; vitreous. Colourless, honey-yellow, amber, pin^ 
asparagus-green, blue. Becomes electric by heat or friction, and 
the yellow colours become pink. B.B. infusible. Not affected by 
h. acid ; by digestion in s. acid gives traces of fluorine. Tbe 
formula requires 83*2 silica, 66*7 ammuia, 17*6 fluorine. Part of 
the oxygen must W replaced by fluorine, as the total of the above 
is 107*4. Ben-a-bourd and AiTaii, Scotland ; Mourns Mountains, 
Ireland; St Michael’s Mount, Cornwall; Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Gonnecticut, Australia, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru. The finest topazes 
are the bine from Scotland and Siberia, the pink, the yellow 
from Brazil, and the colourless from Pern- The Inst-nnmed when 
cut may bo distingitished at once from diamond by their elec- 
tricity. Pt/rophymlite is a massive oiiaque cleavnble variety from 
Falun. PifaiiU is a columnar straw-yellow to reddish wldte 
variety from Zinnwald in Saxony 
and Daranga in Mexico. 

464. SrAtrMOi.iTE, {i^I,¥’e) &!-{■ (Ke, 

IkIg)Si, 

Eight prismatic, ooP {m) 128* 42', 

Pw (r) 70® 46'. wP«j (o). of (7>) (fig. 

452). Twins eommoD, as figs, 140, 

Fig. 452. (Sp. 464.) Fig. 463. 
ouB, Reddish brown; streak . 
white. B. B. infusible. Not affected bv h. acid, nartinllv bv s. add. 


144, 187, 453. CL brachydiagonnl, 
^fect ; fracture conehoidal to splin- 
tery. H.-7; G. -.8*6 to 8*8. Trans- 
parent to omque ; vitreons to resin 
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•C.c. ; silica 80, alumina 48 ’5, Tvitli 6 "5 iron peroxide, 12 "5 iron 
protoxide, 3*5 magnesia ; often impure. Bixeter Voe and Unst iu 
Shetland, Boharm and Mamoch in Banffshire, St Gotthard, Greiner 
in Tyrol, Finistero, Urals, and Iforth America. XantkoUte is a 
yellow variety from Urquhart (Inverness). 

465. Sapphieite, 4irg, SAl, 2Si . 

Oblique prismatic; granular. H. — 7 to 8; G. «»3*4 to 3 '5. 
Vitreous; pale blue or green; translucent; dichroic. C.c.: alumina 
63 ^ magnesia 19 ‘S, silica 14 '9. Fiskenaes iu GreenlamL 

Toxtemalixe Geoup. 

466. TorEMAUITE, 

Ehombohedral ; E 133 10'. Crystals of OE (i*'), -JK; usually 
long prismatic, and striated (fig. 45, and 249 to 252). Generally 
liemimorphic ; also radiating and fibrous ; fracture couchoidal to 
uneven. H.— 6 "5 to 7 "6; G. =3 to 8 '3. Black varieties opaque, 
others transparent ; vitreous. Generally black ; but colourless, 
yellow, brown, blue, green, and rose-red; streak white. Different 
colours often disposed in layers parallel to the axis; and 
portions of one crystal differing also iu colour along the 
axis. By friction acquires positive electricity ; and becomes elec- 
trically polar when heated- Powder insoL in h. acid ; imperfectly 
in s. acid. C.c. complex, but all with water and fluorine, some with 
boracic acid. Coarse black columnar varieties, called Schorl, very 
common in granite and gneiss. Black occur at Portsoy in Banff, 
Clova, Cabrach, and Eubislaw in Aberdeenshire, Bovey in Devon- 
shire, St Just iu Cornwall, in Greenland, Arendal, Tyrol, and North 
America ; blue or Indicolitc at Uto in Sweden ; green at Glen Skiag 
in Cromarty. Crystals ruby-red within, surrounded by green or red 
at one extremity and green at the other, also blue and pink, at 
Albany, Paris, and Hebron in Maine. Ciirrant-rai or BuodUte in 
India and Ceylon, also in Siberia and BraziL 

467. DATnoLTTE, Cali+CaSia+3ff . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 51'. ceP {g) 115° 22', ooP“2(/) 76“ 38', 
P (P) 120“,-F>co (rt) 45“ 8', «P«co 
(a), 2P«oo (0) (fig. 454) ; or rhombic 
with 6:/90“, &:o 136“, hie 141“ 9', 
and / : ff 160" 39'. Fracture uneven, 
or concuoidaL H. = 5 to 6'5; G. = 

2*9 to 8. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous. Colourless and tinted green- 
ish, yellowish, or pink. Iu closed 
tube yields water. B.B- intumesces 
and melts easily to a clear glass, colouring the finme green; the 
powder gelatinizes in h. acid. C.c.: 88*1 silica, 21*6boreeic acid, 
34*7 lime, and 6*6 water. 

BisUoptou in Eenfrew, Glen 
Farg in Perthshire (fig. 455), 

Salisbuiy Crags and Gorstor- 
phine Hill near Edinburgh, 

Arendal, Utb, Andreasbeig, 

Seisser Alp, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. Figs. 2SS, 

239 are pseudomorplis of 
quartz after dathoUte termed 
Haytorite. 

468. Etjclase, 26lSi-l- 
ilS. 

Oblique prismatic, C 79“ Fig. 455 (sp. 467). 

44'. ooP'2 (s) 115*; 8P“8 C/) 

105“ 49'. Crystals specially of 00 P«2 , ocP«3o (T), 3P“3. CL clino- 
diagonal, perfect; very brittle and fragile; fracture couchoidal, 

T 


T 

Fig. 466. Fig. 457. 

H. “ 7’6 ; G. — 8 to 8*1. Transparent ; splendent j vitreous. 






Fig. 464. 


Mountain-green, passing into blue, yellow, or colourless, B.B. 
intumesces, becomes white, and melts in thin splinters to a white 
enamel. Not affected by acids. C.c. : 42 silica, 35 alumina, IS 
glucina, 6 water. Pern and Brazil, and Southern Urals. Cannot 
be used os a gem on account of its biittlcness ; whence its name. 

469. Homilite. 

Oblique prismatic, C S9" 21'. H. -5*6; G. •=3*28, Black and 
brownish blaek. Vitreous. C.c.: 27*28 lime, 16*25 protoxide of 
iron, 81*87 silica, IS'l boracic acid. Stokii and Brevig (Norway). 

470. Botetolite, 

Fine fibrous, botryoidal, or reniforni. Snow-white to hair-brown- 
Chemical and iibysical characters like 
datholite, but 10*64 of water, — being 2 
equivalents. Arendul. 

471. Gadolixite, 0\ Cc, Pe)._Si . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 28'. ocP 

116“; P 120“ 56' (fig. 45S>. Fracture 
couchoidal, or splintery. H. =6*5 to 
7; G. — 4 to 4*4. Translucent outlie 
edges; vitreous to resinous- Black; 
streak greenish giey. B.B. the cou- 
choidal (vitreous) varieties incandesce; _. , 

gelatinizes in h. acid. C.c.: 86 to 51 4o8(!>p. 4/1), 

yttria, 10 to 15 iron protoxide, 5 to 17 protoxide of cerium with 
lanthanum, 0 to 12 glucina, and 25 to 29 i^ica. Hitterb in Norway, 
Ytterby, Broddbo and Finbo near Falun. 



Epidote Gnotrp. 

472. ZoisiTE, 4(ja, SAl, 6Si-h3f . 

Eight prismatic. ceP 116“ 26'; 00 F2 145“ 24'; ccT‘3 156“ 40'; Poo 
122“ 4'; 2]p« 111 8' (fig. 469). Cl. bracliydiag- 
onal, perfect. H. — 6; G. — S *2 to 3 *4. "W'hite, 
brownish grey, and dark green. B.B. intu- N. 

mesces, and forms a white or yellow porous T ^ 

mass ; and on the edges fuses to a clear glass. ({ ! 

C.C.: 29*8 olumiiia, 24*35 lime, 2*8 ovule pi j 

of iron, 40*3 silieai, and 2*1 water. Glen ' ; 

Urquhart, Dalnain, and Allt Gonolau, In- . 
remess; Sterzing in Tyrol, the San Alp in m ”• t 

Carinthia, the Ural.«, and Connecticut. j 

Tkulite, peachblossom-red, from Souland in 1 1 

Thelemark (Norway), is similar. : 

473 . Epidote, 4Ca, 3^1, 6Bi-{-fe . |] ‘ ' 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 27'. ooP"eo(iJ/), 

ooP 2 (0) 63“ 1', P“« ( T) 6i^ 36', - P (n) 70“ 

25', -Fco (r) 63“ 42', P (z) 70“- Crystals complex, with many 
partial forms. Hemitropes united by T ; also columnar and graiiii- 
lar. CL M, perfect; al^ T, forming 116“ 24'; fracture conriioidal 
to splintery. H.—6 to 7 ; G. —3*2 to 3*5. Pellucid ; vitreous. 
Green to yellowish my. 

B. B. fuses and swells to 

a dark brown slag ; after ^ A 
fusion soluble with gels- I rx 

tinization in h. acid, I | — ^ ! 

C. C.: 27*4 alumina, 8*6 / x--*’’ ^ / * f. i ***'••. 

iron peroxide, 28*9 lime, 1 V V 1 

38*8 silica, 1*9 water, 

Shetlaud,GienelgiuI«vor- — 

ness, Tilqnilly in Abcr- 

deen, in gneiss; in amyg- Fig. 460. Fig. 4bl. 

dalold in Mull and Skye ; iu granite at Casseiicary iu Kirkcud- 
bright; Arendal, Dauphin^ Gi-eenland, the Urals, North Amerien. 
Withamite from Glencoe is a red, strongly dichroic variety. Pied- 
montite or llanganese Bpidote, brownish violet, from St Marcel, hns 
20 per cent, of manganese peroxide. 

474. Allaxite (OrtMte, Cerim), 
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S6" 40', OP (M), (r), oePw (T). MiT 115“, Tin 111’ 21', 

T'. d 180" 18'. Often massive or ^anular; fracture conchoiilal. H. 
= 6 ; G. =3 ‘4 to 3*8. Translucent on edges ; vitreous to rosinous. 
Black to brown or greenish ; streak bro^ish grey. B. B. froths 
and melts to a brown glass. Gelatinous with L. acid. C.& : 12 to 
18 alumina with peroxide of iron, 13 to 26 oxide of cerium and 
lanthanum, 2 to 13 yttria, 4 to 20 |>rotoxide of iron, 30 of silica. 
Small crystals common in the syenitie granites of Scotland ] as at 
Lairg, Boat of Garten (fig. 463), Aboyne, and CriffeL In lime- 
stone at XJrquhart (fig. 462), Greenland, Hittero and Snamm, 
Thuringia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Orthite (massive) at Finho, 
Kragerd, and Falun. Cerim (granular) at Riddarhyttan. Pyr- 
orthite has carbonaceous matter. Bodenite is a variety. 

475. InocfBASE, 8(0a, llg)^i + SA'lSi . 

Pyramidal ; P (c) 74’ 27' (figs. 464 to 466). Crystals o&P (rf). 




(<S 4 i 




Fig. 464. 

ooPoo ( Jf), P (c), OP (p), Poo (o) 66’ 29', qoP 2 (/>. Prismatic, 
striated ; also mnular ; fracture uneven. H. — 6 ‘6 ; 

G. -> S‘35 to 4. Pellucid ; vitreous to resinous. Bro^, 
green,, yellow 5 streak white. B.B. fuses easily, with 
intumescence, to a green or brown glass. Partially 
sol. in h. acid; afier ignition totally, gelatinizing. 

C.c. : alumina 16, peroxide of iron 7, lime 84, silica 
38. Glen Qaim and Crathia, Aberdeenshire, in lime- 
stone ; Broadford, Skye ; Wicklow and Donegftl, Ire- ^ 
land ; Norway ; Mnssa, Piedmont j Yeravius ; Pig* 466. 
Wilui river, near Lake Bsikal (fig. 468). Cyprim from Thele- 
mark is azare-bloe, ftom copper. 

OuviKH Gnorr. 

479. FoBSTEsms, M&, §i. 

Bight prismatic. like olivine (ap. 478). H. — 6 to 7; G. -• 3*2 to 
3*3. Yitreons ; transparent. White, wai- 
yellow, greenish ; streak white. C.c. ; 
magnesia 67*1, silica 42*86. Yesurius. 

Semnite, red, is from Massachnsett& 

477. Fataiite, PejjSi, 

Bight prismatic ; nin' 49’ 36' (fig. 467). 

Uasmre. CL rectangular. Black, greeu- 
^ 1 , er Imownish. Metallic to resinous ; 
fraetorseonchoidali magnetic. H.— 6*5; 

,G. **4 to 4*1. C.c.: protoxide of iron 

til's, siMcs Monme Hoantolns, 

Irekttd ; FsyaL Axoiea. 

478. Chbt^ute {dUvine^ . Peridoie)^ 

(£-*, ag)^‘i. 

Eight prismatic. P (e) 85" 16' and 
139’ 54' ; middle 108’ 30'. oaP («) 130’ 2', Pw (d) 76’ 54', 2poo 
(it) 80’ S3', copao (M) (fig, 46S). Also massive. CL brachy- 
diagonal, perfect; fracture eonchoidal, 

H. «6'5 to 7; G.-3*3 to 3*5. Trans- 
patent; vitreous. Olive-green, yellow, 
brown, and ecdonriess. B.B. infusible, j 
SoIaWfiri with getoinizing, in aeida C.c.: 

47 tnagliwsi*, 12 protoxide of iron, 40 ,i 
silica. , Tdlii^er in ; Skye, Haalival in f 
Bum, Sia in Fife, tlakef on lie Bhine, » 

Yesnviim, Esimh m Eg^ BiaziL Mya* 
londefite, brown imd yellow, with mebillio 
Instre and 3D per cent pjptoxiile of iron, 
u from the KuseratoM m . 

479. Tephhoitb, iln^. ^ Fig, 468 {8p7478). 

Bight prismatic ; granolar, with, rectahgpliuf cleavagte. Ash- 

grey, loae-red. Adamantine ; tranductot H.<»5'5to6i G.«-4 
” protoxide of manganese 70 -a silica ^*8. Franklin 

>aa)Sti8Tt» in New Jereey. 
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480. Knebellite, Fea§i+]&naSi. 

Massive. Grey, brown, green, black. Glistening ; brittle. 
H, <“6*5; G, — 3*71, C.c.: protoxide of iron 86*6, protoxide of 

manganese 35, silica 29 *5. llmenau, Dannemora in Sweden. 


481. MoKTiOEXtlTE, CaaSi + MgaSi. 

Bight prismatic, P (J) 110° 43' and 97° 65', ooP (s) 98’ 7', 001*2 
(tt) 133’ 6', iPoo {k) 81° 57', 4Fco {7i) 120’ 8', F2 (c) 141’ 47' and 82% 


ooPoo (J) (fig. 469). Yitreons. Grey, 
yellowish and greenish, and white ; 
streak white. Translucent H, — 5 
to 5*5; G. =3 to 3*26. C.c. : lime 35, 
magnesia 21*9, protoxide of iron 6*6, 
silica 87*5. SoL in h. acid, gektiniz- r 
ing. Somma (Milan). 

482. Chonprodite {Eumite\ I 
* 

Bight prismatic. P middle edge 
166’ 38', polar edges 131’ 84' and 
64’ 28' (figs. 470 to 472). Crystals 
monoclinic in habit, often granular- 
massive. H. “ 6 *5 ; G. — 3 *1 6 to 8 *26. 

Translucent ; vitreous to resinous. Yellow, red, brown, green, and 
black ; streak white. B.B. infusible. Decomposed by acids, C.c.: 



469 (sp. 481). 



Fig. 470. Fig. 471. Fig. 472, 


sdlicate of magnesia, with 2 to 3 of fluorine, From limestone on' 
Loch Ness {?>; PargM, Finland; Gall^’o and Aker, Sweden ; New 
York ; Spai^ New Jersey. Hxmite, from Somme. 

483. LiEvnmi, 8(Pe, 6a)^i-h¥’’eSi-j-fi. 

Bight prismatic. P (o) polar edges 139’ 80' and. 117* 27' ; ooP 
112’ 88', P« {d) 112’ 49', c»P2 (s) 106’ 15'. C^ls (fig. 124) are 
long-prismatic and vertically striated ; also radiateil, columnar, or- 
fibrous ; brittle. H, — 6*6 to 6 ; G. ■=» 3 *9 to 4 *2. Opaque ; resinous 
or imperfect metellie. Brownish or greenish black ; streak black. 
B.B. fuses easily to a black meguetie globule. SoL in h. acid, 

‘ forming a yellow jelly. C.c.: 29*3 silica, 19*6 iron peroxide, 36*2 
iron protoxide, 13*7 lime, and 2*2 water. Bio in Elba, Fobsuht, 
Kupferbe^, Rhode Island, and Greenland. 

484. Ceuite (Ce, B) 3 Si + BE . . 

Hexagonal ; OP; ooP; in low six-sided prisms. Generally fine- 
gr.'inular; fracture uneven, splintery; brittle. H. = 6*5; G. ■=4*9 
to 5. Translucent on the edges ; dull, adamantine, or resinous. 
Clove-brown, cLeny-red, or pearl-grey. Sol. in h. acid, leaving 

f elatinous silica, u.o.: 20*6 silica, 73*6 protoxide of cerium (with 
idymium and lanthonum), and 6 water. Bastnaes near Eiddar- 
hyttan. 

485. Galmet, ^OaSi + ii. 

■ Right prismatic, and hemimorphic ; 2P2 (P) with polar edge® 
101° 35' and 132’ 28', e»P (d) 103“ 50', Pw (o) 117° 14', Pw (1) 
128’ 65' (fig. 4C) ; common form oopoo (s), ooP, Poo , Also 
columnar, fibrous, granular, aud earthy. Cl. prismatic along ooP, 
very perfect; along Pw perfect. H.— 6; G. -8 *8 to 3*6. Trans- 
parent to translucent ; viti’eons and pearly. Colourless or white, 
but often light grey, also yellow, green, brown, and blue ; become-s 
electric by heat. B.B. decrepitates slightly, but is infusible ; with 
cobalt solution blue and partly green ; readily soluble in acids, and 

S latinizes. , C,e. : 25 silica, 67*6 zinc oxide, and 7*6 water. Wan- 
skhead, Mendip Hills, Matlock, Eaibl and Bleiberg in Carinthin, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, laerlohn, Nertchinsk, Pennsylvania, Yirginia. 
Used as an ore of zinc. 


■WlLIiBMITE GrOTO. 

486. WiLLEHiTE, :^n3Si. 

Rhomhohedral ; R 116° 1'. CL basal, and prismatic, ooR ; 
brittle. H. “S'S ; G. •■S’Oto 4*2. White, yellow, brown, and red. 
Yitreons lustre. C.c, ; oxide of zinc 73, silica 27. Altenberg, 
Greenland. New Jeiser. . 
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487. Troostite, j^nSi+llnSi. 

RTiombohedral ; R 116“. CL prismatic, qcP 2 ; brittle. E. — 5-5; 
G. — 4’1. Asparagns-gi^n, grey, ami reddish brown, \itreous. 
C. c. ; oxide of zinc 58, oxide cf manganese 13, silica 28. ITew Jersey. 

488. Centbolite (Rbiin) Si . 

Eight prismatic j ooP 115° 18'. Form ooP, p, oofoo. H. —5; 

G. =» 6 -2. Red-brown. Cl. prismatic ; splendent on P. Southern 
ChilL 

489. Phenacite, GUSi. 

Hexagonal and tetartohedral ; E (p) 116“ 36' (fig, 478), Crystals 
E, ooP2, |P2. Twins with 
parallel axes, and intersecting. 

Cl. E, and ooP2 ; fracture con- 
choidal. H. -7*6 to 8; G. - 
2 •87. Transparent or trans- 

lucent ; vitreous. Colourless, 
and wine-yellow or brown when 
fresh, but colour soon lost on 
e^osure. B.B. infusible; not . 
affteted by acids. C.c. : glucina 'I 
46*8, silica 54 ■2. Framont in 
Alsace, Tokovaya in Urals, 

Itiask, Durango in Mexieo, 

490. DioPTASE, CuSi-hS. 

Hexagonal and rbombobe- 

di-al; R 125“ 64', - 2R (r) 95“ 

28', ooP2, -2R5(s) (fig. 474). 

Cl. R, perfect ; brittle. H. = 5 ; G. -3-2 to 3-3. Transparent or 
translucent; vitreons. JEmerald-green, rarely verdigris-green or 
blackish green; streak ^en. C.c, ; 38 '7 
silica, 60 copper protoxide, and 11 '8 water. 
Altyn-Tiibeh in the Kirghiz Steppe, Murosh- 
naya, Copiapo. 

491, Chrtsocolia, 6uSi-f-^, 

Botryoidal or investing; brittle; fiuctare 

concboidal. H. =■ 2 to 3 ; G. -= 2 to 2 *3. Trans- 
lucent ; resinous. Verdigris- to emerald-green 
or azure-blue ; streak greenish white, C.c. : 
34-83 silica, 44-94 copper protoxide, and 20-28 
water. Leadhills, Lackentyre in Eirkcad- 
bright, Cornwall, Saxony, Hungary, Spain, 
Urals, Australia, Chili. 

492. Bogoslovskite {Kupferhlatt). 
Massive; fracture conchoidal; brittle. H. — 

4 to 5 ; G. •=2-66, Sky- to ultwimaiiuc-blae ; 
streak smalt-blue, and shining. A silicato of 
3opper, with 45 -S per cent copper oxide. Schapbach TaRey in 
Baden, Bogoslovak m the Urals. Bcmidowlte^ may be the same. 

GaESTET GfiOtTP. 

493. Gar^iet, 

Cubic ; most common forms ooO and 202 (fi^ 33, 40, 80, 475). 
ilso gi-anular. Cl. dodecahedral; fracture conchoidal, or snliuteir. 

H. -6-5 to 7*6; G, -3-6 to 4-8. Pellucid ; 

?itreous or resinous. Rarely colourless or 
ivliite ; generally red, brown, black, green, or 
yellow. B. B. in general fuses to a gloss:, black 
ir grey in those containing much iron, green 
jr Erown in the others, and often magnetic; 
mperfeetly soluble in h. aeiiL C.c. ex- 
ieediugly variable, but genei-ally forming two 
leries, according as R^Og is chiefly alumina or 
jhiefly iron peroxide ; and there are again ^75. 

divided according os RO. is more especially lime, iron pro- 
toxide, magnesia, or a similar base. The more important varieties 
ire — 

(IJ Lime-AIumintt Garnet, OagSij4-5^5Si, with 40 siEca, 23 
damina, and 37 Enm. To this subdivision belong — 

(a) WaterGamet. — Colourless to white. Craig Mohr, Aberdeen; 
Chetemark in HoTwny. 

(5) GrosatHcar.—Okyn- to gooseberry-green. Craig Mohr ; Wilui 
river ; America. 

(e) Oinnanum Sionie. — Hyacinth-red to orange-yellow. Glen 
jtaim (Aberdeen), AEt Gonolan and Ord Ban (Inverness), Ceylon, 
S7crmland. Motmmovoite, from Kimito (Finland), is the same. 
Chis variety when polished is often sold as Hyacinth. 

(ii) Gemmcn Lime CterMSt— Here one half of the alumina is 
seplaced by iron peroxide. Colours red, brown, yellow. Piedmont, 
Vesuvius, the Urals. 

(2) MdgTiena'AIumtm Gamei ; EO chiefly magnesia, Arendah 
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(3) Manganese-Alumina Garnet] EO = MaO; reddish-brown. 
I Spessart (Bavaria), Sweden. 

(4) Mafincsia-Iron-Limc-Alumina Garnet, Pgropc. — Colour port- 
wine to purplish red. Elie iu Fife, Zoblitz in Saxony, Bohemia. 

{5) h-oii-Alumind Garnet, Almandinc, Noble Garnet. — Colimi- 
[ bine-red, inclining to violet, blood-red, and reddish brown. 
Common in mica-sslate, gneiss, and granite. Shetland, Eos.s, 
Inverness, Aberdeen, Falun, ArendaJ, Tyrol, the Urals, North 
America, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

(6) Zime-CIirome-AInmiua Garnet, (:aaSi„-}-(i6*r, ii:"l)Si, Utcaro- 
rcite. Emerald-green ; with 22 per cent, chrome oxide. Bissersk 
and Kyshtimsk in the Urals, India, and California. 

(7) Lime and Iron Garnet, OagS'u+Pe, Si . This includes— 

{a) Common. Iron-Garnet, Jtothojnte, AUoehroitc. — Snbtranslacent 

or opaque. Green, brown, yellow, or black; with white, grey, or 
yellow atr^k. Sweden and Arendal. 

(6) Melanite. — Black ; opaque ; in thin splinters translucent ; 
streak grey ; slightly magnetic. Albauo near Frascati, Vesuvius, 
Fiance, Lappmnrk, 

(c) Colopkonite. — Yellowisli-hrown to piteh-hlaek, also yellow or 
red; resinons ; streak white. G. =»3-43. ArendaL 

The red raiieties, when cut en cabochon, are termed Carbuncles, 

494. Axinite, (A1, 'li) Si-f-2{6a, Fe)Si, 

Anorthie. Crystals unsymmetrical. u : P 136” 31' ; ii:r 115“ 
38', P:r 134“ 46' (figs. 136, 137). Cl. distinct along planes trun- 
cating the sharp edges between P and r£ andP and r. H. — 6-5 
to 7; G.— 3-2 to 3*3. PeUncid; vitreous, Clove-brown, inclining to 
smoke-grey or plum-blue; but often cinnamon-brown in one direc- 
tion, dark violet-blue in a second, and pale olive-green in a third 
{trichroism). B.B. colours flamegreen; intumesces, and fuses easily 
to a dark green glass, becoming black in the ox. flame ; not sol. in L. 


other mines in Cornwall, Bourg 
d’Oisansin Dauphine, Kongsberg, Arendal, Nordmark iu Sweden, 
Pyrenees, St Gotthord, Tyrol, TLum in Saxony, Urals, and North 
America. 

495. Dakburite (Ca, S) 2S’i . 

Right prismatic. ocP (/) 122° 6*2', (xp2 (e) 94° 52', Pco (d) 97“ 
7', ifoo (ic) 54° 58', OP (c), P (o), 2J>2 (r), «Feo (a), o>Pi (n). 



Fig. 476. 


Fig. 477. 



Fig. 478. 

Cl. basal ; fracture uneven to subconchoidal ; vitreous to g 

lustre. H. — 7 to 7’ 5 ; G. « 2 -986 to 3 -021. Pale yellow to reddish 
brown. ^ Translucent ; brittle. C.c. : 22*76 lime, 28 *46 boraeic acid, 
48-76 siEca. Danbury in Connecticut, Russell in New York. 

Helviite Group. 

496. Heltixe, MnS + SRjSi. 

Cubic and tetraliedral. -y or (fig. 64 and with 66). Im- 

bedded or attached. Cl. octahedml. H. —6 to 6-5; G. — S-l to 
8*3. Translucent on the edges; resinous. "Wax-yellow, siskin- 
gi-een, or yellowish brown. B, B. in the red. flame fuses with in- 
tumescence to a yellow obscure pearl ; sol. in h. acid, evolving 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and gelatinizes. C.c. : 34 siHcn, 10 glucina, 
8 iron {protoxide, 43 manganese protoxide, and 6 sulphur.. Sehwarz- 
enberg in Saxony, and near Modum in Norway. 

497. Daxalite, S^ig^i + ZuS . 

Cubic. Ill octahedra, with striated dodecahedral planes. H.«= 6*5 
to6;G.— 8-48. Vitreous to i-esiuons. Flesh-red to grey ; streak 
lighter. Translucent; brittle. C.c. : protoxide of iron 29, of 
manmnese 6*5, of zine 19, silica 31*5, sulphur 5*5. Rockport 
iu M^achusetts. 

498. Eul-sttine, jffigSij. 

Cubic and tetrahedral. and . The crystals (fig 66) 

smaE, and often with curved faces ; fracture couchoidab, H.»"4‘S 
to 5; 6.— 5-9 to 6'1. Transparent and translucent; adamantine. 
Clove-brown, yellow, grey, or white; streak white or giw. C.c. : 
16 -2. silica and 83-8 bl^uth peroxide. Schneebatg aud Biauns- 
dorf near Freiberg. 
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ScAPOLFTE Gnorp. 

499. Sakcoute, SCa, S:^, Jfa, 9Si . 

Pj'ramiilal. P 302® 54'; ooPoo; OP; P, and other faces as in fig. 
480, many of the faces being alternately hemihedrah H. •»5*5 
to 6; G.-»2'9S. Vitreous. Grey to rose-red. Translucent; very 
brittle. C.c.; nlamina 21‘6, lime 32'4, soda 3‘3, silica 40‘5. 
B. B. fuses to a white enamel ; gelatinizes with acids. Somma. 




506. Meioxxte, 6(C5n, 4^, 9Si . 

Pyramidal.* P (o) 63® 42'; P» (/); «>P (n); coP (5) (fig. 481). 
Cl. maerodiagonah H. — 5 -fi to 6 ; G. 2 -6 
to 2't4. Vitreous. Colourless or white. 

Transparent. Much croclcetl. C.c.: 31*9 
alumina, 20*2 lime, 41*9 silica. Gelatinizes 
in acids. Somma. 

501. Mizzonite, 6(Ca, SFa), iJtl, I5Si. 

Pyramidal ; P 64* 4' (fig. 482). Similar to 

meionite. C.c.: alumina 23 ‘S, lima 8'S, 
soda 9*8, silica 64*7. Insoluble iu b. acid. 

Somma. 

502. SCAPOLITE. SeCa, 3ffa)Si . Fig. 482 (sp. 501). 

PyramidaL P 63* 42' ; ooPea ; P ; oeP ; also massive. Cl. 

oppto, perfect; and ooP. H,—5 to 6‘5; G. -"2‘6 to 2*8. Trans- 
parent or translucent ; vitreous, pearly, or resinous. Colourless, but 
also pale grey, green, yellow, or red. B. B. melts with effervescence 
ta a vesicular glass; in the closed tube may show traces of fluorine; 
witE solution of cobalt becomes blue. SoL in h. acid. C.c. : 49 
silica, 28 almnina (with iron peroxide), and 23 lime (with soda). 
Hree (Scotland), Arendol, Tunaberg, Pargas, Hnssachusetts, and 
New Yorh, Known by its rectangular cleava^, resinous Instro on 
fractured surfaces, and action B.B, Bipyre^ P 64* 4', is a variety. 
603. MBiMimj (JTuwiJoWifff/e), 2(6a, Srg)§is-l-(Xl/^e)Si. 
Pyramidal. P 65* 80'; OP; eePw. CL basal, perfect. H.—6 
to 6 ‘5; G- —2*91 to 2’95. Translucent on edges ; vitreous to resin- 
ous. Honey-yellow, orange-brown, and yellowish white. C.c.: 
32 lime, 7 ningnesin, 9 alnuiina, 7 iron peroxide, 40 sUica. Capo 
di Bove, and Vesuvins, 

S04. Gehlenite, (Ca, Pe) 3 Si + (Al, S=e)i}i. 

Pyramidal P. 69'; OP; ooPos; <»P3; 2P. CL hasal. H. — 5‘5 
to 6 ; G.— 2’9 to 8T. Translucent on edges. Dull resinons. 
Meuntsin-, leek*, or olive-green, and liver-brown. C.c.: 22 
oluiBma, 5 iron peroxide. 35 lime, 4 magnesia, 31 '4 silica. Mon- 
joed isL the Pasta Valley. 

Nepheunb Qsovp. 

605. LBUCiTi:,’'il,Sia-l-feS, 

PyramidaL Cmbination of the diletragpnal pyramid {*) with the 
tetragonal pyramid 'o), and 2Pco (u)with 08 P(in). Hemitro]^ united 
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by (v), Praciuia conohoidal. H. 6; G. •-•21-4 to Trans- 

S t to tranriucent on tbe edges; vitioons, incliniiig to resinons. 

pIoss, but grayish, yellOwiA, or ireddisb white; streak white. 
B.B. infbsible ; with cobalt solution beewnes blue. SoL in h. 


acid, without gelatinizing, C.c.: 54 ‘9 silica, 23 ‘6 alumina, and 
21*5 potaslL Abundant in the lavas of Veauvius, the tufas near 
Borne, and the peperino of Alhano ; also at the Kaiserstuhl, and 
near Lake Laach, Readily distinguished from analcimo by its in- 
fusibility, and by never showing faces of the cube. 

506, Nepheliite (Elasoliic), a^Si+4(Na, 9Sc)Si. 

Hexagonal. P 88® 10'. eoP, OP, P common ; alsw) fig. 486. 
Crystals imbedded, or in druses ; also 
massive-granular; fracture conchoidul, 
or uneven. H. —S'S to 6; G. — 2*58 
to 2*64. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous and resinous. Colourless or 
white (nepheline) ; or opaque, dull 
resinous, and green, red, or brown 
(elteolitc). B.B. melts difificnltly 
(nepheline), or easily with slight effer- 
vescence (elffiolite), into a vesicular 
glass. SoL and gelatinizes in h. acid. 

C.c.: 41*2 silica, 35*3 alumina, 17 
soda, 6*6 potash. Nepheline at Monte 
^mma. Capo di Bove, Katzenbuckel 
in the Odenwald, Aussig, and Lnsatia. 

Elraolite in the zircon syenite at Lanr- 
vig. Predriksvam, Brevig, and Miask. 

Bavine, with 51“ 46', seems only a variety; as also Cana'i- 
nitc, bright blue, and with some carbonate of lime. 



507. MlCROSOilMITE, RSi + ’::A[lSi + NaCl. 

Hexagonal. ooP; OP; ooP2; ooP£. Cl. ooP. H. — 6;G. — 2*42 
to 2*53. Colourless to yellow; lustre silky. Somma and Vesuvius. 

508. SoDALiTE, 3('A'lSi-4-Na§i)-l-NaCl , 

Cubic ; ooO, and fig. 4S6 ; generally distorted ; also massive and 
granular. Cl. ooO ; fracture 
conchoidal or uneven. H. — 

6*5; Q. ■o2*18 to 2*29. Trans- 
lucent; vitreons. "White, grey, 
and rarely green or blue. C.c.; 

87 silica, 81*8 alumina, 19*2 
soda, 4*7 sodium, and 7*3 chlo- 
rine. Greenland, Vesuvius, 

Ilmen Hills, Fredriksvam, amt 
Litchfield in Maine. 

509. Norean, 8(XlSi+ 3^31) 

-l-M'. 

Cubic; and granular. H.=" 

, 5*5; G.-2-28 to 2*40. Trans- 
1 lucent; vitreous to resinous. 
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Ash or yellowish grey, sometimes blue, brown, or black. C.c, : 36 
silica, 81 alumina, 25 soda, and 8 sulphuric acid. Lake Laach, 
and Eieden near Andeniach, on the Rhme. Occurs in phonolites, 
in minute crystals. 


510. Havyke, 2(’:^i-f-N.iSi)-}-CaS'. 

Cubic ; ehiefiy ocO ; also fig. 487 ; but more common in grains. 
CL ooO. H.— 5 to 5*5; G. •■2*4 to 2 '5. Semitransparent or trans* 
lucent; vitreous or resinous. Azure- or 
sky-blue; streak bluish white. C.c.: 34*2 
Silica, 28*5 alumina, 11*5 sod^ 4*3 potash, 

10*4 lime, and 1 1 *1 aulphnrio acid. Vesn- 
vins. Mount Vultur near Melfi, the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, and Niedcrmendig near 
Andemach, 

511. Latis-Lazuli. 

Cubic ; 0=0 ; generally massive, gninu- 

lar. H.-5-5; G. -2-38 to 2-42. Ti-ans- Pig. 487 (sp. 510). 
lucent on edges; dnll resinous or vitreous. IJltramai-ine, or 
azure-blu^j streak light blue. B.B. fuses readily to a white 
pon>ns glaffi. In Ju acid the powder is dissolved and gelatinizes, 
evolving sulphuretted hydrogen. C.c.: 45*50 silica, 6-89 sul- 
phuric acid, 31*76 alumina, 9*G9 soda, 8*62 lime, 0*86 iron, 0*42 
chlorine, 0*95 sulphur, 0*12 water. Near Lake Baikal, China, 
Tibe^. Tartary, Monte Somma, and CLilL It is used for ornamen- 
tal purpo^ and Jn the preimratiou of ultramai’ine. Tlie colour 
both in it and hanyne seems due to some compound of sulphur 
with sotUnra and iron. 



Mica. Gnotrr. 

612, Biotite (Arff^nesiu-iTjcn), ^Si3-t-(Srg, 

ObUque prismfitic, C89' 69'. OP (c), 98* 41' P {m),-iP (o), 

«>P®_=o (5), f 00 (r), - 4P*3 (s). CL ba^, perfect; scctila; thin plates 
elastic. H. —2*6 to 3: Q. — 2-SS to 2 -9. TraTtRUarant. lint often nnlv 
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in very tUin plates. Generally uniaxal, sometimea witli diver- 
gence — 56". Metallic, pearly. U sually dark green, brown, or black ; 
streak menisli grey or white. B. B. difficultly fusible to a grey or 
black ^ass. Completely soL in concentmted s. acid, leaving white 



Fig. 48S. 


Fig. 4S9. 


pearly plates of silica. C.e. : 39 silica, 17 alumina, 10 iron protoxide, 
20 magnesia, 9 potash. Hillswick, Shetland, in gneiss; Sutherland, 
Ross, Inverness, in limestone; Skye and Fife in trap; Pargas, Bodeu- 
mais, Greenland, Ifew York. RabcUan is a decomposed variety. 


513. HAtTGHTOxiTE, (:^l,5Fe) Si + (^e, 3t)ySi . 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. basal, i)erfect. H. -8:G. -3‘1. Titreous 
to adamantine. Chocolate-brown to black. Woathera pale green 
and ochry. Difficultly soluble in acids. B.B. fused with difficulty 
to a highly magnetic bead. C. c, ; silicn 38, alumina 18, ferric oxide 
4*5, ferrous oxide 18, magnesia 9, potash 8, water 3. Common in 
the granites of Scotland. Black Forest, Harzburg, Tyrberger. 

614. Lepidomela-xe, Si + (i’e, K)Si. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. basal, perfect ; brittle. H. = 3: G.— 2*97. 
Yitreous; transparent to opaque. Rich brown to raven-black. 
B. B. fuses e.a3ily to a black feebly-magnetic bead. Sol. in h. 
acid, leaving pearly scales of silica. 'C'.c.: 37 silica, 17 alumina, 24 
iron peroxide, 3 protoxide of iron, 8 potash, 10 magnesia, 4 water. 
Rarefy in meiss, Scotland; commou iu grauite, Ireland; and Pers- 
berg, Sweden. 

515. Axomite, 12% Sil, 2]fe, it, 12Si. 

Oblique prismatic, c :«i 98" 42'. Form c, w, o, 6 (seofig. 488); 
divergence of optic axes 1 2" to 1 6". ilouroe (Ne w Y ork), Lake Baikal. 

516. Phlogopite, §*ia. 

Obliqne prismatic, OP (c), P(<’h), -^P (o), ooPoo (6). o:jn98*80' 
to 99". Cl. Kasai, perfect. H, —2*5 to 3; G, —2*75 to 2*97. Pearly 
to submetnllic. Yellowish brown with copper-like reflexion; also 
green, white, and colourless. Transparent. Divergence of optic 
a.xes 8“ to 20". C.o. : 14 alumina, 2 protoxide of iron, 28 mag- 
nesia, 8*6 potash, 2 '57 fluorine, 41 silica. B.B. whitens, and fuses 
on edges. Deconinosed by s. acid, leaving the silica in scales. 
PargM ^Finland), Fassa Valley, New York, Canada, Ceylon. Char- 
acteristic of serpentine and of dolomitic limestones. 

617. Z3QTNW.ALEITE. 


Oblique prismatic. Forms aa in figs. 490, 491; also 2Poo (if) and 
SB'S (a:), m i e 98" to 99". Diveigence of optic axes 65”. 6. — 
2*82 to 3*2. C.c. similar to muscovite (sp, 519), but with 4 to 



Fig. 490. Fig. 491. 

8 fluorine, 2 to 5 lithin, and traces of rubidinm, csesium, and thal- 
lium. Altenberg and Zinnwald, St Just and Trewavasin Cornwall. 
GryophyllUe from Cape Ann in ^lassachusetts is similar. 

518. Lejpidolite. 


Oblique prismatic. Forms like muscovite. Divergence of optic 
axes 60“ to 77“. Cl. hasol, perfect. H. —2*5 to 4; G. — 2'84 to 3. 
Often noassive; scaly granular, coarse or fi ne. Lustre pearly. Colour 
rose-red, violet, lilac, yellow, greyish white. Contains 6 to 6 per 
cent, lithia, with rubidium, ctesiura, and thnllium, also fluorine. 
B.B. colours flame red. Floume Mountains, Rozeua (Moravia), Uto 
(Sweden), Ekaterinbuig, Maine. 

619. Mcscoyrrs (Muscovy-Glasa), 


Right prismatic, with, monocliuic habit. OP (c) j ooP (.1/) ; oo P'oo 
(5); P(5n); SF’oo (y). a>P nearly 120". Twin-faee e. CL basal, 
perfect; ehistie. Angle of optic di- 
veigence from 44" to 77". %talHc, 
pearly. •. Colourless, and tiuj^d of 
various shades to black. B.B. fuses to 
an opaque enameL Not affected by 
acids. O.C.: 36*6 alumina, 11*8 pot- 
ash, 45*1 silica, 4*6 water, with traces Fig. 492. 

of fluorine. Shetland, Loch Gloss in Sutherland, Glen Skiag 
(cij^tals 16 inches in length) and Struay Bridge in Ross, Aber- 



deen, Cornwall, St Gotthard, Noi-way, Sweden, Siberia. Crystals 
over a yard in diameter in China, where it is used for windows. 
Fuchite, bright green, has 6 i>er cent, of chrome oxide. Mnryaro- 
ditc coutaius 4 to 6 water. Gilberlite, Cornwall, may be different. 

520. PAnAGOXiTE(AS'offrt-3/jcn),3^Si3 + C?ra, 3i,)Si. 

^ Massive; foliated. Lustre pearly. H. =» 2 *5 to 3 ; G. = 2 *78 to 2 *9. 
Yellowmb, greyish, and gitcnish. C.c.: 40*1 alumina, 6*1 soda, 
47*75 silica, 4*6 water. Monte Campione, St Gotthard. 

521. Sasdceiigeiiite {Baryla-ilica). 

"White minute scaled nggiejjates. G. —2*894. C.c.: 30 *2 alumina, 
4*9 magnesia, 5*9 baryta, 7-6 potash, 42*0 silica, 4*43 water. 
Plitseh Valley in Tyrol, and the Swiss Alps. 

5*22. Margaiiite {^Lime-Mica). 

Right prismatic. Cl. basal perfect. H. -3*5 to 4*5; G. ==2*99 to 
3*1. _ Lustre of el. pearly. Lateral planes, vitreous. Snow-wliite, 
reddish white, and pearl-grey. Laiuime brittle. Optic axial 
angle 109° to 129". C.c.: 51*2 aluiuiua, 11*6 lime, 2*6 soda, 30*1 

silica, and 4*5 water. Greiner iu Tyrol, Naxos, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina. Jjipkaniie is similar. 

623. Euphvllite (^Rj -f- S’iijiiia -p 4ft . 

Like iniuscovite, but lamiiim not easily separable. H. — 3 *5 to 4 *5 ; 
G. — 2'83 to S. Lustre of cl. pearly* to adamantiuo. White to 
colourless. Tiunsparent to opaque. Laminoe brittle. Optic axial 
angle 71 4“- C.c.: alumina 42*3, lime 1*5, potash '3*2, soda 5*9, 
silica 41 *6, water 5*5. Unionville iu Pennsylvania. 

6*24. Clintoxite, (|K3-f-|':^l)oSi + ift. 

Oblique prismatic; in hexagonal tables, or massive foliated. Cl. 
basal, perfect. H. — 5 to 5*5; G. =-3*15. Ti'ansluceut ; pearly to 
metallic on the cleavage. Angle of the optic axes 3" to 13". 
Reddish brown to yellow. C.c.; 39*7 alumina, 21*1 magnesia, 13*1 
lime, 19*2 silica, 2 protoxide of iron, 4*9 water. Amity and War- 
wick in New York. Braudisiie is similar. 

525. Xaxthophvllite. 

Oblique prismatic, C about 90°. Crystalline aggregates. Radiate 
lamellar. H. — 4*5 to 6; 6. —3*1. Lustre pearly. Colour yellowish 
to copper-red. Angle of optic axes 0° to 20°. 'C.c.*. alumina 43*6, 
lime 13, magnesia 17*5, silica 1G*9, water 5*1. Zlatoust. 

626. Chlouitoid, Fe§i-f 'rA^lfi . 

Right prismatic ; iu foluited crystals ; brittle. Cl. basal. 
Lustre greasy to pearly. H. —5*5 to 6 ; G. — 3*52 to 3*56. Dark 
green ; streak greenish white. C.c.: 40 alumina, 27 protoxide of 
iron, 25 silica, 7 water. B.B. infusible, but becomes magnetic. 
Decomposed by s. aciiL Hillswick in Shetland, Pregratteu in 
Tyrol, Ekateriubuig, Canada. 

627. HLasoxite. 

Broad plates. H.-'6*6; G. —3*53. Grey-green. Streak grey. 
Pearly to vitreous. C.c.: 26*4 alumina, 10 peroxide of iron, 16'*7 
protoxide of iron, 32*68 silica, 4*5 water, ^ddletown in Rhode 
Island. 

628. OTTrHEUTS, 'r^hS'is-l-SCFe, MnlSi-fSS, 

Thin hexagonal tables. Cl. imrallel to the prismatic fiices, H. — 
5*5; G.— 4*4. Translucent; vitreous. Greenish or blackish grey. 
C.C.: 24*3 alumina, 16*8 protoxide of iron, 11*1 protoxide of 
manganese, 43*4 silica, 6*65 water. Ottrez in the Ardennes 
(Luxemburg), Aste in the Pyrenees, Ebuat in Bavaria, Newport 
(Rhode Island), Vardhos (Greece). 

629. PynosMALiTE, 7l^i-t-RCla-t5ft . 

Hexagonal. PlOl" 34'; crystals oop, OP; tabular; also granular. 
Cl. basm, perfect ; brittle. H. — 4 to 4*S ; G.— 3 to 3*2. Trans- 
lucent to opaniic ; resinous, or metallic-pearly. Liver-brown to 
oUve-fyeen. C.c.; 35*6 silica, 27*6 iron protoxide, 21*6 man^nese 
protoxide, 8 chloride of iron or manganese, and 7*5 water. Nord- 
mark in Sweden. 

630. Asthophtlute, (1^ 

Right prismatic, with obHone" habit. In long tabnlar prisms, 
and in stellate groups. Cl. bas.al, perfect. H.— 3*5; G. — 3*33. 
Submetallic to pearly. Tombac-brown to gold-yellow. Pellucid. 
Axial divergence 118“ to 124". C.e. : peroxide of iron 9 *3, protoxide 
23*6, protoxide of manganese 10, soda 3*9, potash 5*9, titanic acid 
7*90, silica 39*2. Brevig, El Paso in Colorado. 

Chlokite Group. 

531. CnumiTE, 21lSi -f- kjAl -l- 3ft , 

Hexagonal. P 106" 50'; cry.stal3 tabnlar of OP, ooP or OP, P 
(fig. 493) ; often in comb-liko or other groups ; 
generally foliated and scaly. H. — 1 to 1 *5 ; G, — 2 *78 
to 2*96. Leek-green to blackish green; streak 
greenidx grey. C.c.; 21 alumina, 20 protoxide «. .qj, 
of iron, magnesia 18, silica 24, water 11. Tarf- *^* 

side, Bute, and Jura in Scotland. Cornwall, Cumberland, Walc-s 
Fassa Valley, Urals, America. 
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532. ^jtflgSi + jfigaAl + Sfi. 

Hexagonal, thomboliedral ; E 66 ® 28'. Crystals chiefly very acute 
rhoinbohedrons, vrith or T,ritliout the base. Lustre resinous. H. — 
2 to 3; G. -2'6 to 2‘77. Streak greenish white. B.B. exfoliates, 
becomes white, and fuses on the edges to a white enamel. Com- 
pletely soL in warm s. acid. C.c.: 38 '6 silica, 14*4 alumina, 
39*4 magnesia, and 12*6 water; but with 5 to 6 iron protoxide re- 
jdacing magnesia. Scnlpa in Harris, Glen Lochy in Perthshire, 
Zermatt in Valais, Tyrol, Ala di Stura in Piedmont, Manl4on 
in the Pyrenees. LcucMeTiiergite is the same. R&mmererite, with 
5 to 8 chromium sesguioxide, is violet-blue or green ; TJnst, Siberia, 
Pennsylvania. SIiodoehroTiie and Tabergite ara also varieties, 

533. CLiiroOHLonE { Ripidolitc), SSigSi + Slga^'l + 4fi . 

Oblique prismatic, 0. 76“ 4'. ooP 121“ 28'. OP ; P 113“ 59'; 

OP : ooP 192“ 8 '. Crystals ~2P, P, 4I“oo, OP f?i, m, t, P, fig. 494). 

Twins common ; lustre vitreous or resiuous, H .«=2 

to 3; Q.-=2*6 to 2*8. B. B. becomes white, and 

fuses on thin edges to a greyish yellow enameL / / \ A 

C.c.: 30*3 silica, 17*3 alumina, 40*3 magnesia, and /ni niy\ 

12*1 water, Edention and Blair Athole in Scotland, / / \/f 

Traversellain Piedmont, Akhmatovsk in Urals, Vest K/ 

Chester in Pennsylvania. CorundopJiyUiie, Rpi- \r\ «i/ /y 
chlorite, and Kotaehubeyiie are varieties. 

634. PYEOScnEEiTE, (P, 4^)a§i3+3fi. Fig. 494. 

Eight prismatic. CL basal, perfect ; fracture uneven ; brittle ; 
seetile. H. =-3; G. -S-/ to 2 ” 8 . Pearly; translucent. Apple-, 
emerald-, and grey-green. C.c.: alumina 13*4, chrome oxide 1*4, 
protoxide of iron 3*5, m,ignesia 31*6, silica 37, water 11. Porto- 
Ferraio in Elba, China. 

53S. CHor^JicniTE. 

Massive ; ciystulline-^nnlar and globular-radiated. H. — 2 *6 to 
3 ; G. “■ 2‘91. Weak silky. White, with yellowish spots ; greenish 
blue. C,a.: 17*1 alumina, 22*8 magnesia, 12*6 lime, 35*7 silica, 9 
water. B.B. fuses easily, with intumescence, to a grey glass. De- 
composed by h. acid, with separation of aUica. Colmonm (Ayrshire), 
Porto-Ferraio. 

536; ProNOTnop. 

Large graiaed aggregates. CL along tvro rectangtdar faces { frac- 
ture haimy, splintery. Greyish white to brown-red. Vitreous to 
grerey. H. — 2 to 2:3 ; G.— 2*6 to 2*7. C.c.: alumina 29*8, mag- 
nesia 12*6, potash 4*4, silica 45, water T'S. Waldheim in Saxony. 
'687. THWBiKCaTgr (iS:, ^e»4Sia+4fe. 

Maasiw ; Bcalf . H.-‘2to2'5*,G.-8*2. Pearly. Olive-grewto 
pistachio-green ; streak paler. Very tough. Powder greasy. C.c.: 
alumina 16, peroxide of iron 14, protoxide of iron 88 , silica 23, 
water 11, Schmiedefeld in Thuringia, Harper's Ferry on the 
Potomac, Hot Springs in Arkans a s. 

538. Delessite, (^e|, lirgi}:^i.4-(l&-,V. '^'e^)§i-^-3fi-^2&g]^. 

ifassive ; scaly. H. —2 to 2*5 ; G. — 2*6 to 2*89. Olive-green to 

dark green, fiassiiig to dark hrick-red ; 

streak light green. C.c.: alumina 16*3, ^ ~T 
protoiiide of iron 12 * 6 , magnesia 21 , silica v / 

31*5, water 15*8- Common in igneous 'Xjf \ / 

voeks of Old Bed Sandstone and Coal- \\ f // \ / 

measoze age in Scotkud. Ob^tedn, \\ ,' // \ / 

Zwmkaq, Ijigrive near Mieliu. \ ill \ I 

689. CaoNOTEDTiTE, lMrg )3 \j/ \ I 

W yl 

Bhombohedral; radiated columnar. In „ 
tapering hexagons, and hemihedral (figs. (Sp.6»3.) Fig,496. 

495, 496). CL basal, perfect; elastic. H.«-2'5 ; G. —3*3 to 3*6. 
Vitreous. Coal-black and brownish block; streak dark oliva-geen. 
C.c.; protoxide of iron 89, peroxide of iron 29, silica 22 , water 11 . 
Huel jfaudlin in Cornwall, Przibram, Brazil {SideroxMsotibs). . . 

Talc asb Seiupextii^b Geottp. 

; TiiLe, 

^ 0) ; rarely found in six-sided dr rhombic tables j 

gra<w3Iy'h»w^ve,'|^iilafl*, or scaly. Barely fiibrous. CL basal, 
perfict;' and flexible iuthin plates. H. -1 ; G.^2*e 

to 2*8. in 4hia plates, and optically biuaxal ; pearly 

or remnouA C^wemeba, but generally gr^ish or yellowmh white 
to appld- dr jP%ate vsiy mraasy. B.B. emits a br^f^^ 

light, exfoliate hut is infusible ; with cobalt 

solution becomes red " Sot w^in hi mr a acid before, or after igni- 
tion. 0.A: 63*5 saScA 4*8 water, Unst in 

Shetland, green j Cedtnse in. AUtdeetBhbA kerdwto j Gfendner in 
3'yjrol,' SaIa and Falun, .the U^iil'aa also for 

foaaijtogcrtieiblesaindforporewaih. " - 

Massive. Grey, red, yellow^, or gsmi. Shetland, 


Sutherland, Portsoy, and near Kirkcaldy, Scotland; the Lizard 
Point, Cornwall ; Brianjon, WnnaiedeL Savage nations cut the 
steatite into culinaiy utensils. 

Potstom is a mixture of talc, chlorite, and other minerals. 

641. PiCSOPHYLL, 3BSi-b2iI. 

Bight prismatic. H. “ 2-6 ; G. =»8*76. Dark green. Foliated, 
shining. O.e. : magnesia 80 ‘1, protoxide of iron 6 *9, silica 49 '8, 
water 9*8. Sals in Sweden. 

642. PlCEOSMUTB, 2SigSi-tfi. 

Right prismatic, but massive. Cl. oo^oo perfect, less so in other 
directions ; sectile. H. — 2*5 to 3 ; G. — 2*6 to 2*7. Translucent or 
opaque ; vitreous, but pearly on oo? oo . Greenish white, grey, or 
blackish green ; streak colourless. Yields a bitter odom* when 
breathed on ; hence the name. C.c,: 55*8 silica, 36*1 magnesia, and 
8 *1 water. Presnitz in Bohemia, and Greiner in TyroL 

643. Momradite, 4(f]Srg, jFe)Si-fiE. 

Massive, foliated, translucent, and yellowish-grey. H. —6 ; 6 . — 
3*27. C.c.: silica 55*2, magnesia 31 '9, protoxids of iron 8 * 8 , water 
4*1. B.B. infusible. Bergen in Norway. 

544. SIeerschatjm, 211^,84+43. 

Fracture earthy; sectile. H . —2 to 2*6 ; G. — 0*8 to 1 (when 
moist nearly 2 ). Opaque, dull. Yellowish and greyish white; streak 
slightly shining. Feels rather greasy, and adheres strongly to the 
tongue. C.c.: 54*2 silica, 24*7 magnesia, and from 9 to 21 ‘/water. 
Ne^pont, Anatolia, near Madrid and Toledo, Moravia, Weim- 

645. Aphrodite, 4SrgSi+H. 

Soft and earthj'. G. — 2-21. Milk-white; opaque. O.C.: 62*9 
silica, 35*3 magnesia, 11*9 water. LAngban (Sweden), Elba. 

546. Spadaite, Srg3Si,+4fi- 

Massive; fracture splintery; sectile. H. =2-5. Translucent; 
resinous. Bed, with white streak. C.c.; 57 silica, 31*6 magnesia, 
11*4 water. Capo di Bove near Rome. 

647. Gemkita 

Massive. H.— 2 to 3 ; Q. —1*9 to 2*2. Translucent ; xesinous. 
DuE orange-yellow. O.c.; 41 silica, 87 m^esia, 22 water. TyroL 
Passau, Texas, Barehllls near Baltimore. PicTed Oynmite ha^29 of 
nlcksl oxide, replacing the water. Unst, Texas, PennsylvanisN 

548. Sapostite, (J'e(5aS[g)^4+(Al8#e)§i+ 18ft. 

Massive : sectile, and very soft. H. — 1 '6 ; Q. — 2*2 to 2*3. White, 
ORingp-yellow, pale green, and reddish brown. Feels CTea^ ; does not 
adhere to the tongue ; fulls to pieces in water. C.c.: silica 40*8, 
alumina 7*5, ferric oxide 8*9, magnesia 20 * 6 , water 22*7. Occura 
in all the above colours in the later igneous rocks , of Scotland, com- 
monly. Lizard Point and St dear in Cornwall, and Dalecarlia in 
Sweden. Fimclite has 2*8 oxide of nickel. 

649. Seepentin-e, 22dgSi+Mgft3. 

Crystallization uncertain ; pseudomoii>hic after olivine, to. ,* 
generally massiTe, and grmiular or fibrous ; fracture flat-con- 
choidal, uneven, or pplinteiT; sectile, and slightly brittle. 
H. — 3 to 3*5 ; G. — 2*5 to 2*7. Translucent to opaque ; dull resin- 
ous. Green, grey, yellow, red, or brown; often in spots, stripes, 
or veins ; streak white, sliining. Feels gi’easy, and does not adhere 
to the tongue. In the closed tube yields water, and becomes black. 
C.c.; 48*5 silica, 48*5 magnesia, and 18 water ; but with 1 to 8 iron 
protoxide, and dso carbonic acid, bitumen, and chrome oxide. 

Varieties are— (1) Noble SerjxmtiTie, brighter coloured, I 6 H 3 O, 
and more translucent; {2) PieroKte, or fibrous (H. -3*6 to 4*6); 
(3) Common, orconqiact; (4) GhryaotiU {Baltiviorite, Metaxite), in 
ashestiform fibres, easily separated, with a metallic or silky 
lustre (G. -2*219). 

Common in Shetland, Urqnhart, PoilBoy, Ballontrae ; Lizard 
Point in Cornwall ; Norway, Sweden, North America. Chrysotile 
at Colafirth and Fetlar, Shethmd, Portsoy, Towanreiff, in Scot- 
land; JEleichenstcin in Silesia, the Vosges Mountains, and North 
Ameri<». Serpentine ia.often a product of decomposition, orpaeudo- 
rnopph of vanous minerals, as aumte, hornblende, -olivine, spinel, 
enstotite, garnet, &c. It forins whole rocks and mountaius, and is 
manufactoed into various ornamental artides. 

660. Maricolite, 3jSlgSi+2M^g. 

Oblique prismatie; often foliated; H. — 2'6 .to S; G. — 2*4X to 
2*47. Lusfxe pemly. Greenish white, bluish white, and a^aragus- 
^een, G,c.; silica 42*1, magnesia 38*^ water, 17*6. Jn veins 
m serpentiae of Urquhart and Portsoy (Scotland) Cornwall, Fin- 
land, Hoboken. 

661. AnnaoEitE. 

Thin fet laminse. ft, —2*6 ; G.— 2*6. Tianalneent. Green- with 
brown ^ts ; streak white. (i.c . : silica 40 *8, magnesia 86 *8, prot- 
oxide of iron 6*8, water 12* A Antigorio in Hedmoni 
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Sb2. HtdbopHITE, {]irg, ?e)4Sia+4ii. 

Massive and fibrous, H. ■= 3 to 4 ; G. — 2*85. Mountain-green to 
blue-blaek ; streak paler. C.c.: 8ilica36’2, magnesia 21 ‘1, protoside 
-of iron 22*7, ivater 16. Tabei^ in Sweden, Kew York. 

653. Yillaesite, 2ilg^Si+fi. 

Higbt prismatic ; crystals P, OP, meeting at 136“ 32', often twins 
in triple combination; also granular. H. =■ 3 ; G. -» 2*9 to 3. Trans- 
lucent. Greenish to grejisU yellow. C.c.: silica 39 ‘6, magnesia 
47*4, protoxide of iron 3 ‘6, water 5 ’8. Totaig, fioss-shire ; Traver- 
sella, Hedmont ; Forez, France. 

554. Pykallohtje. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72“ 66' ; columnar and grannlar. CL 
basic and hemidoniatic, meeting at 94“ 36'; fracture splintery; 
brittle. H. — 3*5 to 4 ; G. -=2-6. Translucent on edges; resinous. 
Greenish to yellow-grey. C.c.: silicate of magnesia and water. 
Storgard in Finland, 

556. Dbematinb, (Mgj Fe)Si + 2ft. 

Reniform; stalactitic ; fracture conchoidal ; bri'tle. H.—2‘5; 
G. “2*1. Resinous. Blackish green ; streak yellow. Does not 
adhere to tongue. C.c.: silica 38, magnesia 22, protoxide of iron 
12, water 23. Waldheim in Saxony. 

566. Chloeophzeitb, S§i+5^Si3-t-4fi. 

Massive, rarely reniform. Coating or filling up geodei in amyg- 
daloidal cavities. H. “ 1 *5 ; G. “ 2 *02 f o 2 *3. Seetile ; fracture con- 
choidaL On first exposure transparent and olive-green to orange- 
yellow, but soon c h anges to black and opaque, splitting in so 
aoing. Vitreous to shining. B.B. melts to a black glass. C.c.: 
silica 36*2, alumina 8*9, peroxide of iron 13*8, protoxide of iron 
2*4, lime 3*8, magnesia 10, water 24*8. Rum and Canna in the 
Hebrides, Giant’s Causeway. The original mineral from Ram has 
^'8 iron peroxide and no lamina. 

557. FOECHHAllMEBITE, iV3i + 6fi. 

Gmn alar massive. Subresinous to dull. Dark gi-een. H.— 2; 

G. — 1’8. C.C.: silica 32*8, protoxide of iron 21*6, magnesia 3*4, 
water 42*2. Faroes. 

658. KiRWANn'E. 

Fills druses in amygdoloids with divergent sheaf-like crystals. 

H. “ 2 ; G. “ 2 *9. Opaque. Olive-green to dark gi*een. C. c. : silica 
40*6, alumina 11*1, protoxide of iron 23*9, lime 19*8, water 4*4. 
Loch Baa in MuU ; Moume Mountains in Ireland. 

559. Glauconite, 

Round groins. Dull resinous. Light green. C.c.: silicate of 
protoxide of iron and potash. A8hg:rove near Elgin ; greensand 
of England, France, Germany, and America. 

660. Celadonite, sRSia + ii^’ia+SS. 

Massive, forming crusts, as of a^tes. Earthy, seetile. H.— 1 
to 2; G. “2*6 to 2*8. Opaque, shining. Bright green. Feels 
greasy. C.c.; silica 64, alumina 3*8, ferric oxide 11*9, ferrous oxide 
6*4, magnesia 6*8, irotash 7‘9, water 10. Orkney, Rum, and 
Fifeshire in Scotland. Giant’s Causeway, Verona, Faroes, Iceland, 
Cyprus, Bohemia. 

601. Stilpnomeiane, 2(Fe, Mg)§i+3SJSi+2ii . 

Massive or radiating-foliated. One cl. perfect ; brittle. H. “8 to 
4 ; G, — 3to 3 *4. Opaque ; vitreous to pearly. Greenish black. C.c. : 
45*3 silica, 6*9 alumina, 38*8 iron nrotoxhle {with 2 to 3 magnesia), 
and 9*6 water. Zuckmantel in Suesia and Weilburg in Nassao. 

562. Chamoisite. 

Oolitic and massive. H. “3; G. —Sto 3*4. Greenish grey to 
black; streak paler. C.c.: silica 14*3, alumina 7*8, protoxide of 
iron 60*5, w*ater 17*4. Chamoison (or Cbamosou) in Valais, the 
Vosges. Berlhicrina has 76 protoxidfi of iron and 5 of water; 
Moselle. 

Atjgite and Hounblende Givorp.^ 

Hornblende and augite rather represent groups of mineral sub- 
stances than single species. They are best distinguished when 
imperfectly formm, by the cleavage and angles of the prisms. 

663. Enstatite {Uhladnik), M^i . 


1 HomlAende and angtte agree so close]; In cr; staUlne forms and chemical com- 
position that it has sometimes been proposed to unite them in one species. Tliey, 
however, differ too widely to justify their union. Hombleude is more fusible, 
and ranges lower In specific gravity {homlileude from 2'931 to 3'443, augite 
to 3*fiSfi): Ibough both possess a d arage parallel to their Teitteal 
nrlsms, yet these differ in angular (Umemdons:— borablcnde 124° 12', augite 87° 
S'. They alao occur in distinct geognostle positions hornblende In rocks con- 
tiArdng guartx or free enica, and mostly wltlt minerals that are neutral compounda 
of idilca, asorthoclasc and albite; augite in rocks that do not contain free ^ica, 
and, mowy with minerals that are n»t neutral silicates, as lahradoilte, olfrlne, and 
lem^te. Hence there are two distinct serlta of massive or igneona rock#:— 4iie 
hornblende series, Includ ng granite, syenite, dlorite, dlorltc-porphyry, and red 
pomhyiy ; and the augite serfes or h.ipirsthene rock, gabbro, dolerite, nephellne 
rock, at^ite-poTphyry, andlencltc-por^yry. 


Right prismatic. ooP 92“ to 93“ ; crystals oopoo (a), oepeo (6), 
«P (rn), iVoo (i-), (3), 

ifoo ^p (t) (fig. 497). 

Usually imbedded, or indis- 
tinct granular masses. Cl. 
mncTodiagonal very Tfcrfect, 
prismatic eoPdistinct, braehy- 
diagonal imperfect. H. “ 5 *5 ; 

G. “3*1 to 3*8. Translucent 
ihrougliout, or only on the 
edges ; vitreous or pearly on 
the more perfent cleavage- 
planea _ Colourless, greyish 
or greenish white, yellowish, 
or brown. Hot affected by 
acids. B.B. almost infusible. 

C.c.: 00 silita and 40 magnesia, but with 6 to 8 iron protoxide, 
1 to 2 alumina, and 1 or 2 water. In olivine and serpeutino 
rocks in Moravia, the Harz (Baste), and the Pyrenees. 

564. Beonzite {Schiller Spm', BaatUe), (Mg, Fe)§i. 

Right prismatic. coP 94°; only granular and foliated. CL 
braehydiagonal perfect, prismatic less so ; fracture uneven, splin- 
tery. _H. “4 to 6; (5. “3 to 3*6. Translucent on thin edges; 
metallic pearly. Green, inclining to yellow or brown. Imper- 
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aliimiui^ and 12*4 water. BaMik is possibly altered enstatite. 
Belhelvie and Black Dog in Aberdeenshire, Baste, Tyrol, Baireuth , 
Styria. 

565. Paflite {mjper8t7ie}ie), (Fe, lj[g)Si. 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 93" 30', P2 (c), 2P2 (i), (u), 

(»P2 {n\ iPoo (A), ooP« (a), ooP« (6), iPco (k), 2P00 {d). 
Grannlar ox disseminated. CL braehydiagonal very perfect, 
prismatic <x>P distinct, macrodiagonal very imperfect. H. “6; 
G. “8*3 to 8*4. Omque or translucent on thin edges ; vitreous or 
resinous, but metallic pearly on the cleavage planes, of which one is 
copper-coloured to violet or silvery. Pitch- 
black and grevish black ; streak greenish grey 
"'V or pinchbeck-'brown, inclining to copper-iea. 
! 1 Not affected by acids. B.B. melts more or 



Fig. 498. 



less easily to a greenish black glass, often magnetic. C.c. ; gene- 
rally 46 to 68 silica, 0 to 4 alumina, 11 to 26 magnesia, 1 to 6 
lime, 13 to 34 iron protoxide, 0 to 6 manganese protoxida Portsoy 
and Craig Buroch in Banffshire, Barra Hul in Aberdeenshire, Pant's 
Island, Labrador, and Greenland. Crystals oectu* in sanailine 
bombs at Lake L^ch {Amhlystegite), and in meteorites of Breiten- 
badi. Hypersthene rock in Norway, Elfdal in Sweden, Cornwall 
p), the Harz, and Canada. Chemically enstatite and paulita p^ 
into one another ; the essential difference is that the axid dispereiou 
is uniformly p<yia the former, and the opposite in the latter. 

666. "Wollastonite {Tabular S]far\ fiaSi . 

Oblique prismatic, C 84" 30'. ooP 87* 18', OP (u or A'}, 
cop® (cori?), «Pf {z) 110" 7', 
ooF«2 (a; or d) 51", - Poo (») 44“ 

27', iPoo (a) 69" 56' (fig. 600). 

Rarely crystallized, mostly 
broad prismatic or laminar. 

Frequently fibrous. CL along 
OP and 00 P>® perfect, but 
planes uneven or rough ; meet 
at 95“ 28'. H.-4-5 to 6; 

G.“2'8to2’9. Translucent; Kg. 600. 

vitreous or jMarly on cleavage. 

Vnrite, inenning to grey, yellow, red, or brown; streak white. 
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Phosphoresces \vitli heat or friction ; gelatinizes in h. acid. B.B. 
difficmtly fusible to a seiaitmnsparent glass. C.c.: 61*7 silica 
and 43*3 lime, but \ritli 0 ^ 

to 2 magnesia and 0 to 2 p / 7^ 

iron protoxide. Glen Gaim, / eVij ^ J tfi / X 
Cxathie, &c., in Aberdeen- / / / ,\ 

sliire, irn][tLiiart in Inver- // dlk^ * A 
ness, Skye, Banat, Finland, /oTS\ / J 

Sweden, Yesuvius (fig. 501), V nV/ 

hTorth America, Ceylon, Capo // \ “ ** 'W 

di Bore. 

^ 567. Aitgitb {Pyroxene), I**/ 

itSi-CCa, aJg, Fe>Si- 
Obliime prismatic, C 74® 11 '. 

cop 87 6'; P (s ; a) 120®48' ; p:, 501 fsw 566i 

- P (u) 131“ 80' J 2P (0) 95“ 

43'; OP; SP; ooP^oo. In fig. 130 ooP (J/), aP»oo (r), ooPcoo 
(7),P{s); also rarious twins and hemitro^s of same form (figs. 
191, 502, 503). Almost always prismatic, imbedded, or attached ; 
also gmnnlar, columnar, and scaly. CL prismatic along coP (with 



angles of 87* 6' and 82“ 54'), generally rather imperfect; ortho- 
diagonal and elinodiogonal imperfect. H. — 6 to 6 ; G. — 3 to 3*6. 
Pellucid in all degrees; vitreous; in some pearly on ooP^oo . Colour- 
less and white, but usually grey, green, or black. B.B. generally 
fumble; imperfectly soluble in acids. C.c. generally as follows 


I |S1UC8.| 

Lime. 

Mflfreeida. 

Iron. 

1 (-} Msgoeala aiaeUe.„......„.. 

«'22 

2S-S4 

18-24 


(6J MigQuIa-ltiiiD *aglte,„,... 

1 <e) Inm xoglte 

......... 61'T2 

49-00 

1 mi 

j 221*9 

1 

14-97 

98-65 


Analysis gives 47 ^ 56_silic», 20 to 25 lime, 6 to IS magnesia, 
1 to 20 iron^toxide, with 0 to 8 manganese protoxide ana 0 to 8 
alu mi na. The alumina, chiefly foimd in very dark green or black 
aretes, may in some replace either silica or part of tKe silicate. 

The more important varietiea are — 

Gre^h orgreenish white, to pearl-grey or leek-green; 
stTGS^ CrystalUzcil or broad cf^xunnaTi or concexitrio 

lamellar- Transparent to translucent on the edges. Kot affected 
by adds. B.B. fuses to a •whitisli semitransparent glass. C.c. : 
generally lime 20 and magnesia 18*5, with 66 *6 silica. Musea Alp 
{MussU^ and Ala {Alalite) in Piedmont, Schwarzenstein in TitoL 
Scandinavia, Finland, Urals, and Ivorth America, 

White, green, rarely yellow, broivn, or red; 
streak white. Tranducent, or onlyon 
the edges ; vitrcons, inclining to pearly. 

Seldom eiystallmed, mostly columnar 


Fig, 505. 


or lamellar. B.B. metta to a dark' 
coloured glasa BMAeolita cdmmoii ^ ^ 
primaiy limestones in Scotland, as if 
^'nness, Ledl^ (fig. 506-% and Glen' ' I%-6O0. 

pat. Passa Tafley (FassaUe). Kedmon^ ArendaV Philipstadt in 





Sweden; Lake Baikal (Ba/haZife); near Lake Lherz in the Pyrenees; 
{ZherzolUe) ; Sala (or Sahla) in Sweden {Salilite ) ; Shinnesa (figs. 
604, 606), Glenelg, Tiree, in Scotland ; Tyrol ; North America. 
Ooecolite is a gtanular salilite or augite. 

Augite. — Leek-green, gi-eenish black, or velvet-black, rarely 
brown; streak greenish grej'. Vitreous to resinous; trauslnceut 
or opaque. * Only slightly aflected by acids, B. B. fuses to a black, 
often magnetic glass. An essential component of many rocks, 
as basalt, dolerito, clinkstone, and augite porphyry ; Germany, 
Auvergne, Vesuvius; St Kild^ Bum, Tiree, Dalnaiu, audUrquhnrt 
in Scotland. Augite crystals in basalt often contain very many mi- 
croscopic crystals and glasses ; also pores witli fluid carbonic acid. 

Hifdaonito . — Cleavable lamellar, and jet-black, with green streak 
and bronzy tarnish, from the Hudson river ; the most highly feim- 
ginons variety. 

Amianthus.— Some ashestiform minerals are augite, but the 
greater number hornblende. 

Breislaxkite . — Fine yellowish or brown woolly crystals. 7 esnviiis, 
and Capo dl Bove near Borne. 

668. Dialiage, (Ca, I'lg, Fe)Si. 

Like augite, and only a variety ■with very perfect cleavage in 
the clinodiagonal, which forms -with a second cleavage an angle of 
87“. Lustre metallic pearly ; colour grey or pinchbeck-brown. 
H. — 4; G. — 3*23. B.B. melts easily to a greyish or greenish 
enamel. C.c.: 60 to 63 silica, 1 to 5 alumina, 15 to 23 magnesia, 
11 to 20 lime, and 6 to 20 manganese protoxide. Constituent of 
the augite rock of the Cuchullins in Skye and of the gabbro of Unst 
and Ayrshire. Baste in the Harz, Silesia, the Alps, Apennines, 
and Urals. Vanadine-BrcmAte, containing soda and vanadic acid, 
is similar. At Craig Buroch (Banlfshire) diallago passes in paulite. 

669. Jetfersokite, 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. prismatic ooP 87“ SO', and orthodiagonal. 
H. “4*5 ; G. “3*3 to 3*6. Bark olive-gr-een, brown to black, Lirstro 
greasy. A manganese and zinc augite, ivith 10*2 protoxide of 
manganese, and 10*15 oxide of zinc. Sparta in New Jersey. 

570. Acmite, 2S^B'Si84-8&^i. 

Oblique prismatic. Crystals long often acute-pointed prisms. 
oeP 87“ 16', oopoo (r), P(8), 6P (o), - 6P"S(z) (figs. 607, 60S). CL 
like angitc. H. -6 to 6*5; 

G.-S-4 to 8*0. Nearly 
opaqne; ■vitreous. Brownish 
or greenish black; streak 
greenish grey. Imperfectly 
soluble in acids. B.B. fuses 
easily ■to a black magnetic 
glass,. C.c. : 52 silica, 80 iron 
peroxide, 5 iron protoxide, 
and 13 soda, but with 1 to 3 
manganese peroxide, and also 
3 to 4 titanic acid. Eger and 
Porsgrund in Norway. 

571. jEcEEiNEjfiaSij-f-'BSi 
+ 2NaBL 

Oblique prama tic; striated ^^8' (Sp. 670.) Fig. 608. 
or reed-like prisms of 86“ 80' to 87“ 45'. CL orthodiagonal per- 
fect, less distinct clinodiagonal, and piismatic. H. “•0*5 to 6; 
G. “S'l to 5*6 or 8*6. Vitreous; translucent on edges, or opaque. 
Greenish black. B.B. fuses easily, colouring the flame yellow. 
Scarcely affected by acids. C.c.: 49 silica, 31*7 iron peroxide, 
6*6 iron (and manganese) protoxide, and 12*7 soda, with a little 
magnesia and potash. Has the same relation to augite as arfved- 
soDite to hornblende. Near Bicvig and Baikevig in Norway. 

672. SpoDUiiExs^ 4Addi5-t-8(£i. No, &)Si. 

Obhque prismatic, 0 69“ 40'. ooP87“(fig.609), CL prismatic o=P 
and orthodiagoual, perfect; chiefly maasive 
or foliated. H.“6*o to 7; G.-3*l to 
3*2. Translucent ; vitreous or pearlj'. 

Pale greenish grey or white to apple- 
green; stipk white. B.B. intumesees 
mightiy, ■tinging the flame momentarily 
purplish red, and fuses easily to a colour- 
less glass. Not affected by acids. C.c.: 

65 silica, 28? alumina, and 0'S lithia, 

Killiney , near Bublin, UtB in Swetien, 

TyroL KilUniU (sp. 663 ), from Killiney, 
seems to be decomposed spodomene. 

678. PETAErrE (Ciw#or), 4AlSi8 -h S(Li, 

Oblique prismatiii. Castor has C 67* 

84' and .ooP 86" 20', in irregular rect- 
angular prisms, ^taUte being maasive Fig. 609 (sp. 672). 
and coarse g;raniuar. CL' basnl, distinct; in a second dii’crtion 
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(meeting at 141i“) less so. H. =6*5 ; Ct. =2*4 to 2*5. Greenish, 
greyish, or reddish, white to pale red. Translucent; vitreous or 
pearly. B.B. melts easily into a porous obscure glas.s, colouring 
the flame red. Not affected by acids. C.e. : 78*3 silica, 17*4 alu- 
mina, 3*2 lithia, and 1*1 soda. Utu, Bolton in ^lassachusetts, 
York in Canada. Castor in Elba. 2fUaritc, valley of Milar, 
Switzerland. 

674. Bhodoxitk (jl/hnjfnMcsc-^iJcn*), SlnSi. 

" Anorthic. O3]^oo(fl); «Poo (i); 0P(c); ooP'(«); P'oo {i-);Pao(s); 
'P'oo (o) ; wi'Pco (0: a : 6 111“ 9' ; c : a 93“ 28' ; u : a 108“ 19'; but 
chiefly massive or granular. 

Cl. ooPoo and OP, meeting 
at 87’ 38', perfect ; brittle. 

H.-5 to 6*5; G.=3*5 to 
3*7. Translucent; vitreous 
or partly TOarly. Dark 
rose-red, bhrish red, or red- 
dish brown. Not affected 
by acids. B.B. fusible. 

C.e.; 45*8 silica and 64*2 
manganese protoxide, "with 
3 to 6 lime and 0 to 6 iron protoxide. St ilarcol, Ilngban« 
Ekateiinhurg, the Harz, and New Jemey. JBiislamite, pale 

f reenish or reddish grey, with 14 lime, Mexico ; FotcUrite, New 
ersey, with 7 to 11 iron protoxide; and Paisiergits, Sweden, are 
varieties. ITydropitc, Pkoticiie, Allagite, and Hoi'n-Mangaussc 
are mere mixtures. 

676. Babixotoxite, 9(0a, Pe, llnjSi-fP’eSia. 

Anorthic. Crystals very low eight-su 
g ! A 90“ 24'; c : a 87’ 27' ; a : 6 112’ 

12' ; 5 ; rf 81“ 8' ; C'.d 150“ 10' (fig. 

611). CL basal (c), very perfect; also 
along 6. H.-5-5 to 6; G.-3-8 to 
3*4. Thin lamime translucent. Splen- 
dent vitreons ; black. Not affected by 
acids. B.B. fuses easily with efferves- 
cence to a black magnetic head- C. c. : 

80*7 silica, 11 iron peroxide, 10*3 iron 
protoxide, 7*7 manganese protoxide, 
and 20*8 lime, in the Arendal sped- gjj 

mens; one from Nassau gave about 

17 of peroxide, with protoxides only 11. Ton^e (Sutherland), 
Portsoy (Banffshire), Arendal, Nassau, and Gouvemeur (New 
York). 

576. Sz ABOITE, 1 iSeSia + 2Caiii . 

Anorthic. coP'(Z); oo'P (jji) 88“ 40' ; oofw (6); «Poo {a)iY{p)] 



Oblique prismatic (figs. 513 to 617; see also fig. 192). Distinct 
cleavage in several directions. H. >- 4 to 6, hut generally 6 (will 
scratch with knife); G. -•2*5 to 4*0, hnt mostly high. Mostly 
coloured. Lustre vitreous, in some silky or metallic pearly. Sol, 
hut not very readily, in acids; more or less easily fusible. C.c. : 
anhydrous silicates and aluminatea of lime, magnesia, iron pro- 
toxide; more sparingly of soda, yttria, and manganese protomde. 
The chief species fonn by their decomposition higWy fertile 
soils. 

AmphVboU . — Oblique prismatic, 0 76“ 10'. ooP 124* 80', P 
148“ 80'. The crystals short and thick, or long and thin prismatic ; 
formed especially Iw coP (m), ooP^oo (r), and hounded on the 
ends chiefly by OP (p) and P (r). Twins common, with the 
chief, axis the twin axis. Yeiy often radiated, fibrous, or columnar, 
or grsmular. CL prismatic along ooP 124^’, very perfect; 
orthodJagonal and clinodi^onal very imperfect H. — 5 to 6; 
G.»-2'9 to S'4. Pellucid in all degrees; vitreous, but sometimes 
pearly or silky. Colourless or white, but usually some shade of grey, 
yellow, greien, brown, or black. B,B. fuses, generally intumescing 
and boffin^ to a grey, green, or black glass. Those containing 


prisms, small, attached. 




Fig. 510. 


most iron are most fusible, and are also ]>artially sol. in II acid, 
which scarcely affects the others. C.c. very variable; the silica 
is partly replaced by alumina, specially in the green or black 
varieties; RO is chiefly MgO, CaO, and FeO. Lime is the most 



Fig. 513. 



constant element, in most from 10 to 12; magnesia and iron protoxide 
replace each other, the one increasing os the other diminishes. 
With 4Si and B— 2Mg-f-l(ja-{-li'e, the average composition is 63*6 
silica, 17*8 magnesia, 12*6 lime, and 16*1 iron protoxide ; but 



analyses give 40 to 60 silica, 0 to 17 alumina, 0 to 80 magnesia, 
10 to 15 lime, 0 to 86 iron protoxide (or peroxide), and 0 to 4 
manganese protoxide, 0 to 8 soda, 0 to 8 potash, and 0 to 1*5 
finoiwe with a little water. 

The more important varieties are — 

AvxiaiiQma, A^tos, and Byssalite, 2l£rgiii+ CoSi . Fine fibrous. 
White, grey, or greeu. Tlie fibres often easily separable, elastic, 
and flexitde. Unst, Shinness, Portsoy, Savoy, Tyrol, Corsica. 

Tremolite, GrammeUite^ SM^i + CaSi, with 68 85 silica, 28*39 
magnesia and 13*26 lime. White, grey, green ; in long prismatic 
crystals, often striated longitndinSly. Pearly or sSky; semi- 
transparent or translucent B. B, fuses readily to a white or nearly 
colourless glasa Loch Shin (Sutherland), Glen Tilt, Glenelg, 
Tiree, Cornwall, Cumberland, Sweden, the Alps, Pyrenees, Sileaa, 
Siberia, North America. 

Kephritc, at Jade, is a tough, compact, fine-grained tremolite, with 
H. — 6 to 6*5; G. -=2*9 to 3*1. Fracture close splintery. Vetr 
tenacious. Translucent ; dull to resinous. Leek-green to blackish 
green. Feels slightly greasy. Formerly made into ring-stones, 
amulets, idols, and war axes. New Zealand, China, Mexico, Peru, 
Balta (Shetland). 

Aetinolite, Acthuate, or Stralddein (Ca, Mg, Fe) Si . Colour 
green, inclining to black, grey, or brown. Translucent through- 
out, or only on the edge& I^ng prismatic crystals, or radinted- 
columnar masses. B.B. melts to a OTeenish or blackish enamel. 
Fethaland and Colafirth and Hillswick (Shetland), Oronsa}', Ord 
Ban (Inverness), Sweden, Tyrol, North America, 

Homhlende. — 6BSi-]-l£^i}. Green or black, seldomer brown or 
grey. G. — 3*1 to 3*3. B.B. fhses rather easily to a yellow, 
greenish, or black enamel, Three varieties are distinguished, (a) 
The noble or Pargasitc, pale celadon- or olive-green, and strong 
pearly or vitreous lustre ; at Potots iu Finland, in Scotl^d. 
(6) Common hornblende, dark leek- or blackish-green, opaque ; 
streak greenish grey. ^ A constituent of many rocks, as in Norway, 
the Alps, and Scottish Highlands (Ballater, Ben. Arihaar, Glen- 
bucket, Colafirth). (c) Basaltic, foliated, with brmht even cfeavace, 
opaque, velvet-black; streak grw or brown. Generally contains 
alumina (9 to 16) and much (5 to 11) iron peroxide. In basalt wad 
volcanic rocks; Etna, Vesurius, Rhineland, Bohemia. 
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579. ABFVCTssoirrTE, SSi+’^eSis- 

Oblique prismatic. ooP; ooP'ao; Pj 2P®<» 120’ 24'; OP. ^CL ooP 
124* 22', perfect; also OP. Massive. BLack; opaque. Vitreous. 
H. — 6; G. —3'44, C.c.: silica 43, alumina 4*5, peroxide of iron 
8-8, protoxide 34, lime 67, soda 8-6. Streak dark blue-grey. 
Fusible in fine splinters iu tlie flame of a candle. B B. intu- 
mesces and molts easily to a black magnetic globule. Not sol. 
in acids. Eangerdluursuk in Greenland, Frederiksvarn, Areudal, 
El Paso in Colorado. 

680. PiLOLlTE, 42ilgSU+Ardu + 16ft . 

Felted or matted fibres more or less dense. Cream yellow to 
bufil Dull ; extremely tough ; absorbs water like a sponge. 
H. —1 to 2-5 ; G. -» *68 to 1*34. Structure varies considerably, and 
has given rise to trivial names, os mountain paper, monntaiii 
leather, mountain flesh, rock cork, &c. JHountavi I'aiie.r occurs in 
thin sheets at Boyne Castle near Banff ; Mountain^ Leather, Burn 
of the Cairn (Cabraeh), Tod Head (Kincardineshire), Leadhills, 
Strontian ; Boch Coi'k^ Portsoy and Boyne Castle, Saxony, and 
Sweden. C.c. j silica 51*6, dumina 8*6, ferrous oxide 2*8S, 
magnesia 10*2, water 23*3. 

681. KnoKroouTE, 3FeSi+(Na,Mg)§u4-2ff . 

Delicate, easily separable, but tough fibres ; elastic. H. -» 4 ; 

G. — 3 *2 to 3 *3. 'rraualueent ; silky. Indigo-blua ; streak lavender. 
B. B. fuses easily to a black magnetic glass. C.c. : silica 50*3, iron 
protoxide 85, magnesia 2*2, sotla 8*7, water 6*8. Stavern in 
Norway, Greenlnml. A fibrous yellow mineral from Orange river. 
South Africa, has been referred here ; its fibres are not separable, 
and its hardness is 7. Abnachanlte, a very similar mineral, of bine 
colour, ocenrs near Inverness. 

682. Glauoophajte, sBai+aAliiig. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl prismatic, perfect ; fracture conchoidal. 

H. — 6*6; G.— 3*1. Translucent; vitreous to pearly. Indigo- 
blua, grey, bluish black. B. B. becomes brown, fusing easily to 
olive-greon glass. C.c.: silica 56*5, alumina l2*2, protoxide of 
iron 10 % magnesia 8, soda 9 ‘3. Island of Syra. 


683. HEKMAiTifiTB, linSi. 

Granular and arboraacent. Eose-red. G.— 8*4. C.c.: protoxide 
of manganese 46*7, silica 48*9, lime 2, magnesia 2*4. Cummington 
in Massschusotts. 

584. Gsokbuits, ^e§i . 

Asbestifonn. G.««3*7. Brown .; silky lustre. 0,e.! protoxide of 
iron 61*56, silica 45*45. Mt. dea Maures (Var). 

586. loiiTTE {OordicriVt, DfcAroife), 2(lJlg, i'e)§i. 

Ri|^t prismatic, oop (P) 119* 10', middle edge of P 95“ 36'. 
Form ooP (T), oof so (i), OP (w) ; and this with oefoo (p), 
oofs (<Z), foo (a), and JP (s), (fig. 518); short, prismatic. Cl. 


ooPoo distinct, traces along Pao ; fracture conchoidal or uneven. 
H. — 7 to 7'6 ; G. *-2*5 to 2*7. Trans- 
parent or translucent ; vitreons, inelinuig 
to resinous. Colourless, but chiefly dark 
bine, bt violet, green, brown, yellow, and 
grey, pflen with distinct triehroism ; on 
. OP blue, on oofoo grey, and on oof oo yol- 
lowuh. B.B, fuses ' difficultly to a elear 
glass; slightly affected by acids. 0.c. : 48 
to 51 silica, 29 to 83 alumina, 8 to 13 mag- 
nesia, 1 to 12 iron protoxide. Cabo de Gata 
in Sjioin, Bodenninis {PeUom), Orijerfvi in 
Finland {Sfeinheilite), Norway, Sweden, 

Greenland, North * ' ' ‘ 


America, and Siberia. 
of an intense blue colour 


and tran^arent, found in Ceylon, are the Fig. 618. 
Sapphire (Pllmi or LttchssttppJiir of the jewellers. 

The following have been considered cordierite alteretl, or with 2 to 
6 atoms water ; — {a) Bonpdorjite, Sydrous lolite, greenish brown or 
dark olive-green ; near Abo. (5) JSstnarkite, ChloropliylHte, large 
or foliated^ brownish ; near Cabraeh (AbeMeei^, 

Brevitf hs, Norway, Unity in Maine, and Hnddam in Connecticut, 
fri compact, OTcenish brown or black, foliated ; 

n. — 2*5: to' S; G. -'2'5 to 2*8;. Falun. ,(d) Sitrtmiie, granular; 
peurly, . yellowish-groan ^ H-8*8,; G.-2*86; infbsible and insol- 
ttble ; lAke Huron. {<), WaiatUe, kidney-shaped and ash-grey or 
brown ; Falun arid ,Dai»da, (J) PyrarspUHe, indistinct 
Embedded crj-stals, fateek pouring into brown or rod, dull resinous 
lustre; H.-«3'5'; G.--26; BGemingf(^ (g) JHnitif crystdlliaed, 

)r massive and laminar, with imporfeot deayage ; II. -2 to 8: 

J, -27 to 2*9 , semitransluoent.or opaque, dull br rorinous, and 
or brown ; B. B. Kqi« to a ghuas, sometimes clear, 

S otiiv times dark-coloured; Auveigno, Sehueebeig, Peuig in , 
»¥Ohy, the Harz, Coruwal], Cabraeh and Torry(Aberdeenriure), | 


the United States, and Greenland (CKesecMte, sp. 660). OosUe fironr 
Geroldsau in Baden, snow-white, opaque, fragile, is similar. (A) 
Oigantolite ; H. =3*6 ; G. = 2*8 to 2*9 ; opaque, dull resinous, and 
greenish grey or brown ; B. B. intumesces slightly, and fuses easily 
to a greenish slag ; Tammela in Finland. (i) Praseolite, lamellar 
and green; Brevig in Norway. 

686. Emerald (B«-yZ),‘:AlSi3-f8GlSi. 

Hexagonal; r59“63'. Crystals of ooP, OP, and ooP, ooP2, OP, P* 
(a, e, X, fig. 519) are prismatic, 
generally with vertical striae. Cl. 
basal, rather perfect; ooP im- 
perfect. H. =. 7 -6 to 8 ; G. - 2 *6 
to 2*8. Transparent or trans- 
lucent ; vitreous. Colourleffl or 
white, but generally green, some- 
times very brilliant; also yellow 
and smalt-blue. B.B. melts with 
difficulty on the edges to an obscure 
vesicular glass. Not affected by 
acids. C.c.: 67'6 silica, 18*7 

alumina, and 18*8 glucina, with 
0*3 to 8 iron peroxide, and 0*3 
to 3*6 chrome oxide in the rich 
green emerald. Emerald, bright 
green ; G. —2-710 to 2*769; occurs 
m Muso Valley uear Bogota, also 

iu Salzburg and the Uralb. Berij\ or Atniamarine, colourless, or 
less brilliant ; G. — 2*677 to 2*725 ; near Mnrsiusk and Nertcliiiisk 
iu Siberia, Salzburg, and Brazil ; in the United States, where at 
Grafton, between tho Connecticut and Men-imaek, ciystala 4 to 6 
feet long, and weighing 2000 to 3000 lb, occur ; Mourns Moun- 
tains in Ireland ; Mount Battock and Cairngorm in Scotland (fig. 
98). Common Beryl at Falun in Sweden, Fossnra in Norway, 
Limoges in France, Rabenstein in Bavaria, Nigg Bay and Pitfodela 
and Bubislaw near Aberdeen {Davidsonite), Struny Bridge (Ross). 
Emerald and beryl are much valued as precious stones. Known 
from quartz by face p. Forms shown in figs. 92, 96, 98, 97, 98, 276. 

587. Ledcophane, 6t'^i-(-8&3Si-t-2NaF . 

Right prismatic. ooP 91*. Cl. basal perfect H.-8*6to4; 
G. — 2*97. Pellucid- ‘Wine-yellow to olive-green. Vitreous-. 
B.B. fuses to pale violet-blue bead. C.c.: silica 47, lime 23*4, 
glucina 107, soda 11*8, fluorine 6*6. Latno in Norway. 

588. Mblixophakb, 7(RaSi2)-f6NaP. 

Pyramidal. P 122“ 28'. Mostly lamellar. H. — 6; G.— 3- 
Hoaey-yellow to citron-yellow. Brevig and Frederiksviirn, 

Feibpae Grottp. 

Crystallization oblique prismatic or anorthic ; very similar both 
in aspect and in angles. Cl, very distinct, especially the basal P; 
less so the clino- or brachydiogonol M. G. — 2*4 to 3*2, but mostly 
2*6 to 2*8 ; H. = 6 or a little more. Slightly or not at all soluble in 
acids. B.B. fusible, but often with difficulty. Translucent; pure 
varieties transparent. Colourless, white, or shades of red ; less 
commonly of green or yellow. C. c. : anhydrous silicates of alumina, 
and of on alkali or alkaline earth. 

The felspars are very important constituents of the earth’s crust, 
occurring in nearly all the igneons rocks, and in many of the 
stratified ciystalline schists. In true strata they are found chiefly 
ns fragments or decomposed, and in the latter state form a large 
,I»rt of wet soils and clays. By tlie older minei-alogista and in 
popular language many species are conjoined under the common 
name of felspar which are now considered as distinct, each of them 
having not only its peculiar phyrieal and chemical characters, but 
also geognostic position, and associated groups of minerals. Thus 
orthoclMe, and me other more siliceous f elapara with potash, abound 
in granite and the plutonic rocks ; the less siliceous, with soda and 
lime, characterize the volcanic rocks,— e.y,, lahradorite the basaltic 
group, glassy felspar the trachytie. Orthoclase is associated with 
quartz, nornblonue, and mica; glassy felspar either with hornblende 
and a black mica or with aimte ; lahradorite with augite, very 
rarely with quartz or hornblende. 

The felspars are best known from similar minerals by their hard- 
ness (they scarce scratch with a good knife), difficult fusibility, , and 
unequal cl wvagas. The following marks may aid 'the student in 
distinguishing the more common species. In orthoclase the basal 
cleavage plane forms a right angle with the elinodingonal cleavage 
planes H on both hands ; in the triclinic or plagioclase felspars 
the angles aro unequal. Orthoclase, albite, andesine, and oligoclase 
i are insoluble iu acids ; lahradorite and anorthite are more or less 
soluble. In granite, when decomposing, orthoclase often becomes 
reddish or dark-^ ; oHgoclase dull green, and at length white. 

"Walterlianscn considerB that the felspars aro mixtures of three true 
specaes, forming a series -with the oxygen of the silica, alumina, and 
BO in the proportiona a ; 3 : 1,—® ranging from 24 to 4. Tdier- 
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mak and most mineralogists now take a similar view, regarding 
orthoclase, albite, and anortliite alone as true species, of winch the 
others are mixtures. Those consisting essentially of potash anti soda 
only are mechanical mixtures of orthoclase and albite, the distinct 
lamellae being visible by the microscope ; those again that contain 
essentially lime and soda together are, sometimes at least, chemicai, 
being isomoqibous compounds of albite and anortbite in various 
proportions, and with corresponding transitions in crystallographic 
and physicad pro^rties. F otwithstanding this, these intermediates 
must he remrded as independent mineral species, inasmuch as they 
are severally typical of certain rocks, and have characteristic forms 
differing from each other in angular inclination. 

689. Orthoclase, ilSia+feSia. 

ObUque prismatic, C - 63“ 67'. ooP ( T and 0113" 47' ; P“oo {x) 
66" 46' ; 2P“ao («) 90° 71'; 2Pooo (2/)35°45'. The commonest and 
simplest forms are wP, OP, Pooo , and ooP°oo (31), ooP, OP (F), 
2P®oo (figs. 620 to 627). When ooP predominates the crystals 



Fig. 523. 

are short rhombic prisms ; 
when ooP^co predominates 
they are tabnlar; when 
eoP and ooP®oo predomi- 
nate they are_ short hexa- 
gonal prismatic, when OP 
and ooP®oo they are rect- 
angular prismatic, often 
much len^hened. Twins 
are very frequen^ and 
occur according primarily 
* four laws. Fird, 


Fig. 524. 


Fig. 525. 



Fig. 627. 


Fig. 62a 

through revolution of one half or of a whole crystal, then forming 
interpenetrating twins round a vertical axis (fig. 196). In the case 
of this hemitropic revolution one of the eiWnal faces becomes a 
face of union. According as the right or the left half (or whole 
crystal) is conceived to be that whichnas been revolved the cirstals 
are termed right and left, as in figs. 188, 189, Second^ by revolution 
of one half around an axis normal to AT; in such twms the com- 
position is not evidenced externally except by sutures. Third, 



Fig. 528. Fig. 629. Big. 680. 


through revolution round an axis normal to P, forming orthorhombic 
prisma which show a herring-bone lincation, through the meeting of 
stria commonly present npon the face ifnarallel to the intersection 
of its edge with tixe face T (% 628). Murth, by revolution round 
an axis normal to 2P*«» (») ; this also forms a prism the section of 
which is nearly square (fig. 629), Compound twins on this last 
type-are formed of 8 to 4 and 8 crystals (fig, 580). 

Occnrs also massive, and coarse or fine granular. Cl. Lniittl (js^ 
very perfect; clinodisgonal (AO, perfect (P ;Af-90") ; fracture 
conehoidal or splintery- H. - 6 ; G. - 2 -68 to 2-68. Transparent 
to translncent on the edges ; vitreous but pearly on cl.; and also 
opalescent, with bluish or changing colours. Occasion^y colonr- 
less hut generally red, yellow, grey, or green. B.B. fusw with 


difllcnlty to an opaque vc.sicular glass. Fot affeoted Ly acids. C. c. : 
64 ‘6 silica, IS'5 alumina, and 16'9 poLosli, but generally 10 to 14 
potash, 1 to 4 soda, 0 to 1-3 lime, 0 to 2 iron peroxide. Varieties 
are — 

(1) Adulana and Icc-sjaar, transparent or translucent, splendent, 
and almost colourless. Some with bluish opalescence arc named 
Moonstone ; St Gotthard, Jlont Blanc, Dauphine, Arendal, Green- 
land, and Ceylon. 

(2) Common Felspar, generally white or red, especially flesh-red, 
is a common constituent of many rocks. Cn'stals at Baveno on 
Lagq Maggiore, Lomnit 2 in Silesia, Jlourne Mountains and W’’ick- 
low in Ireland, Aberdeen.shire (at Rubislaw 6 or 8 inches long) in 
Scotland, and at Carlsbad and Elnbogen in Bohemia. Amazon 
Stone, verdigris-green, from Sutherland, Lake Ilmen, and Colorado, 
and Miirchimiite, golden or greyish yellow, from Arran and Dawlish, 
are varieties. 

(3) The Glassy Felspar or Sanuluie (C 64" 1’, ceP 119" 16') con- 
tains 3 to 12 potash and 3 to 10 soda. Crystals imbedded ; 
vitreous, translucent, and often much cracked ; Arran, Eigg, and 
other parts of Scotland, Drachenfels, Auvergne, and other countries. 

Orthoclase occnrs in granite, gneiss, and porphyry in many 
countries. It is commonly associated with quartz; sometimes, a's 
in tho^ Graphic Granite of Sutherland, Hanis, and Portsoy, in 
letter-like combinations of the latter. It is very liable to decom- 
position, when it is converted especially into kaolin, used for 
manufacturing porceloin and stoneware.' Tlie adularia or moon- 
stone and the green amazon stone are cut as ornamental stones. 
Leedite, from Biddean nam Bian in Argyllshire and Girthyttan in 
Sweden, is a somewhat siliceous homydustred flesh-coloured com- 
pact variety. Petiintze and Sornatone are similar but more impure.. 
Mieroeline iB a variety with angle distorted by interstitial penetra- 
tion, by oligoclase (Sutherland), and by albite (FrederikOTaru, &c.). 

690. Albite, iiUSis-i-J^aSis. 

Anorthic. 0P(P) : oo'Pm {M) 86" 24'; ooP' (f) : ooT (T) 122° 16',“. 
bnt angles variable. Crystals, generally like those of orthoclase, 
are tabnlar or prismatic (fig, 197). Hemitropes common, especially 
united by a face of oojfoo (figs. 531, 582) the re-entering angle be- 



Fig. 631. 


Pig. 632. 



tween the faces of OP (J®and F) 172" 48' being very characteristic. 
Fig. 198 is another common hemitrope. Also massive, and in radiat- 
ing plates. Cl. basal and brachydiagonal, almost equally perfect ; 
feature conehoidal or uneven. H. — 6 to 6*6; G, =2'6 to 2*67. 
Barely transparent ; vitreous, pearly on the cl. Colourless, but 
generally white, grey, green, red, or yellow; streak white. B.B.. 

diflScnltly fusible, 

tinging the flame 
yellow, to a white 
semiopMue glass. 

Not affected by 
acids. C.c.: 68*6 
silica, 19 ‘Salnmina 
with 0*1 to 1 iron 

peroxide, and 11 *8 

soda, with 0 *3 to 4 583, 

lime, Oto 2*6 potadi. Hence albite and orthoclase both contain 
soda and potash, only in dififerent proportions. Albite is most 
easily recognized by its frequent re-entering angles, its readier 
fusimlity, and the obliquily (93° 36') of its cl. planes, often marked 
with striee. PericUne is a variety of which fig. 633 is a typical 
form. 

Albite is a constituent of many * ‘ greenstones, ” as at CorstorpTuna 
(Edinbr^h), and of ^nite, ^enite, gneiss, porphyry, and tracnjde- 
Crystallized at Murdoch’s Cairn, Aberdeenshire, being the colourless, 
felspar of the red granites of Scotland. Dauphin^ St Gotthaid,. 
Tyro], Salzburg, and Arendal. 

Adinole is a compact variety similar in appearance to LeelUe, 

691. AiroE,THiTE,’ifclSi+CaSi. 

Anorthic. OP [P) : oofoo (itf) 85" 50' ; ®F (I) : coT(T) 120^ 
30'. 'Hemitropes common on ^th 3f and P, Angle between P 
and F 180" 24', Cl. basal and brachydiagonal, perfect. H. » 6 j 
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G.— 2*7 to 278. Transparent or translucent; vitreous. Colourlcssor 
vrhite. B. B. fuses to a clear glass ; soluble -without gelatinizing in 
con. h- acid. C.c.: 43 silica, 86 ’9 alumina, 201 lime, sometimes 



Fig. 534. 


Fig. 635. 


■with magnesia and soda, Fetlar in Shetland ; Lendalfoot in Ayr- 
shire, in gabbro; Monte Somma, Iceland, Java. ZepoliU and.<4m- 
phodeliU are varieties. In LairoUU the greater part of the lime is 
replaced by potash. Glen Gairn and Labrador. At both rose-red. 

592. OniGOCtAsE, CalaSij. 

Anorthie, OP ; co?oo 86“ 10'; ooP' ; ooT 120“ 42'. Hemitropes 
face with p :p' 173“ 4'; I ‘.1 120“ 20'; y : .vl79“ 9'; x : x 175“ 59'. 
CL basal, perfect; brachydiagonal, lessso, H, -=6; G. «*2‘62 to2‘84. 
Vitreous, resinous on the cL Wliite, with a tinge of green, mey, 
or red. B.B. melts easier than orthoclase oral bite to a clear glass ; 
not affected by acids. C.C.: 63 silica, 23*4 alumina, 8*4 soda, and 
42 lime; thus nearly— 8 alliite and 1 auoithite. DiatinOTished 
from orthoclase by the marked striae on the faces ; leas readily from 
albite, but more fusible and G. h^her. The common assoeaate of 
orthoclase in the Scotch grey granites, especially in. vein granite, as 
at Bispond and Ben Loysd (figs. 536, 537) in Sutherland,, and at 







Fig. 636. 


Fig. 637. 


lUthidasr ; Scandinavia, Urals, Harz, and North America, The 
jSlimSmst from Fofnavmi in Satherland, Non^y, Lake Baikal, and 
CUpriaQ, snth ft plsy of colour due to imbeilded crystals of rubiu- 
l^amier (gbtbiteViKkBgs to this species. 

565, LABRACOBrCE, *:&(S5,+ (Ca, . 

Anorthie, OP:»Poo 86" 40'; OP : oe'P 111"; OP : ocF 113“ 
5V; ooF: aT 121“ 37' ; 120" 53' ; «^«> : aoT 117" 

30". Hemitropes of three ty^ws : — (1) according to the first law of 
orthoclase as iu fig. 538 ; that is, vertical revolution and face of 
union eej^oo ; (2) re volution of one half with reunion on the face wpw 



, Fig. 640. 

, fig. 639 ; (3) with twin fice P, as in fig. 640. HemitrUpes of 
farm al^ occur in which the loTter naif consists of a hemi- 

finrnlfld'AOftrmlino' fo the ARTO-nd Tnnthnd. Urmtala imhAddnd 


in i-ocks consist generally of repeated t-wins affoi-ding an angle of 
173“ 20'. Cl. basal, perfect; brachydiagonal, less so ; both usually 
striated on account of the above twinning, H, — 6 ; G. = 2 *68 to 2 *74. 
Translucent ; vitreous, on the cl. resinous. Grey, passing into -white, 
green, yellow, or red. The faces of oopoo often exhibit very beauti- 
ful changing colours— blue, green, yellow, red, or brown — some- 
times bands intersecting at certain angles. B.B, fuses more readily 
than orthoclase to a compact colourless glass. Sol. in h. acid. 0, c, : 
62*9 siliea, 80*3 alumina, 12-3 lime, and 4*6 soda. It is thus— 1 
albite and 8 anorthite. Common constituent of doleiite, gabbro, 
and hypersthene rocks. In Scotland, Labrador, Finland, Harz, 
Tyrol ; also at Etna and Vesuvius 

694. Andesixe, ’:^lSi8-J-(2?faCa)Si, 

Anorthie. Ciystals similar to albite and anoithite. Twin face 
M. Crystals generally formed of repeated plates G. - 2 *67 to 2 *7. 
Physical properties like albite; more easily fusible to a porous white 
glass ; h. acid sometimes dissolves out alternate laminae of ciystals. 
C.c.: 69*7 silica, 25*6 alumina, 7*7 soda, and 7 lime, and thus nearly 
1 of dbite and 1 anorthite. Typical of the primaiy limestones 
and a granitic belt therein in Scotland, as at Shinness, Urq^uhart, 
Dalnoin, &e. In the Andes, tho Vosges, and Iceland, 

695. Htalophane, a^’lSig, feS'ij-FaAilSi, BaSi. 

Oblique prismatic ; resembles orthoclase ; crystals and angles 
nearly the same. Cl. OP, perfect. H. —6 to 6*6 ; G. — 2*8 to 2*9. 
Transparent. Lustre -vdtreous. Colourless, white, aud flesh-red. 
G.C.: silica 627, alumina 21, baiyta 16*1, potash 7*8, soda 2*1, 
B.B. difficultly fusible to a blebby glass, not acted upon by acids. 
Binnen in Valais, Jacobsberg in Sweden. 

696. Barsovite, i4j§i-{-CaSi. 

Eight prismatic, or oblique prismatic. H. = 5*6 to 6 ; 6. =2*68. 
Snow-white ; translucent. Fracture gran nlar. Pearly. C.c.: silica 
42*2, alumina 36*4, lime 19*8. Gelatinizes in h. acid, difficultly 
fusible. A dimorphic, form of anoi*tMte, Barsovakoi in the Urals. 

697. Sa-ussttritb. 

A massive, granular, translucent, white or pale green felspathic 
mineral of the nature of anorthite mixed with labradorita H. — 6 to 
7 ; G. ■•3*26 to 3 *4. Probably a mixture. Occurs in loose blocks near 
Geneva, and in Corsica. In China aud in India is carved under the 
name of Oriental jade (nephrite). Seems to be confounded also 
with zoMte, and .perhaps with yu (prehnite). Jadeite is similar. 

Zbolitb Geottp. 

These crystallize in all the systems except the anorihic, and them- 


intumescing ; all soL in acids, and mostly gelatinize or deposit 
silica. They are hydrated silicates of alkalies, or alkaline earths, 
mostly with silicates of alumina, but rarely contain magnesia. 
Some mineralogists regard the water as basic, in union with silica, 
and Kenngott gives the formula in that form, thus : — 

Analcime, (Jfaii’l) 2§’i-J-2(fiF, Si), 

Natrolite, (lifeSl) 2§i-t-2(fi, Si), 

Stilbite, da, ■il+e(fi, Bi), 

and the others similar. Iliey are generally found in amygdaloidal 
cavities or fissures of trap or plutonic rock^ apparently as deposits 
from water i»rcolating into theiu, and are thus probably products 
of decomposing nepheline or felspa^ or hydrated felspars them- 
selves. They never form constituents of rocks. Natrolite, 
scolezite, thomsonite, and the connected varieties are marked by 
their needle-like radiating forms ; - stilbite and henlandite by their 
broad, foliated, pearly deavage. 

698. Fectolite, 4Ca§i ■(- SfaSlj -fS . 

Oblique prismatic, C-84"87'. ooPm (c); OP {u) 95“ 23'. Cl. e 
and It. Twin-face c ; chiefly spher- 
oidal and radiating fibrous. H. — 6 ; 

G.»"274 to 2*83. Translucent; * 
crystals pearly ^ fibres silky. Pale 

r en to yellowish white. Sol. in 
acid, leaving silica. 0.c.: 64*2 
sili^ 837 lima, 9*4 s^a, and ^41 

2 7 "water. Eatho, Corstorphine, Castle Bock, and Arthur’s Seat, 
Edinburgh; Kilsyth, Stirling ; Knockdolian and Lendalfoot, Ayr- 
shire; Skye; Montehaldo ; Monzoni YaBey iu Tyrol. 

599. WAIiKEniTB, 4CaSi'-f- MgSi + I^FaSia -f 2Jl . 
like pectolite, but columnar. H. — 4 *6 ; G. — , 2 *7. Flesh-coloured. 
Lustre pearly to greasy. C.c.: silica 68*7, lime 28*6, magnesia 
6*1, soda 7*9, water 4*6. Corstorphine Hill, Burntisland. 

600. XaxoTLirs, 46a§i-Ffi. 



• a Lo-A 4-« o.'sr -d;*!, -—4.^0 . 


Tough; 
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fracture conchoidal and splintery. C.c. : silica 49'8, lime 43*5, 
protoxide of manganese 2-3, protoxide of iron 2-9, water 3-7. 
Kildnichen and Torosay (Midi), Xonotla (Mexico). 

€01, TOBEnMoniTE, 3(Caj, fi)Sia + 2iiE, 

Massive, fine granular; translucent; fracture hackly. H.=-5; 

G, »2-4. Pale pink, C.c,: silica 49 ‘S, lime 87 ‘2, water 12-9. 
Tobermory (Mull), Dunvegan (Skye). 

602. Okexite, Ca3iSij + fE. 

Eight prismatic. coP 122° 19'. Usnally fine fibrous; radiating. 

H. = 5; G.-2-28 to 2*86. Pellucid; slightly pearly. _ Yellowish 
to bluish white. In powder ea.sily sol. in h. acid, leaving 
gelatinous flakes after ignition. C.e, : 56*6 silica, 28*4 lime, and 
17 nrater; an apophyllite without the fluorine. Disco Island, 
Faroes, and Iceland. 

603. Apophyllite, 8(CaSi+2it) + KF. 

Pvramidal. P 120“ 66'. P, aPoo (jji), OP (o), ooP2 (r). 
Barely lamellar. Cl. o, perfect. Brittle. H. -4*5 to 6; 
G. — 2*3to 3*4. Transparent; vitreous. On o pearly 
iTuUmite). Colourless, rarely pink, green, red, brown, and yellow. 
B.B. exfoliates, intumescos, and mdts to white enamel. SoL in 
h. acid, leaving silica. C.c.: silica 60*8, lime 24*7, water 15*9, 



Pig. 542. 


Fig. 543. 


Pig. 544. 


potassium 4*3, fluorine 2*1. Dunvegan and Storr, Skye (fig. 544); 
Chapel, Fife ; Corstorphine (fig. 642) and Katho, near Edinburgh ; 
Kilsyth, Bowling, Kilpatrick ; Port Ensh, Ireland. In the form 
P (fig. 79), grass-green at Oxhaveer, Iceland {Oxhavccrite) ; TJto, 
Sw^n ; Audreasberg and Faroes (pink) ; Faroes, and Poonah in 
India (green). Internal structure tesselated, being built up of wedge 
and lenticular forms with varying refractive indices, hence exhibit- 
ing a beautiful structure w-ith polarized light. 

604. Gteolite, (jC!a-{-^fi)lii+fi. 

Lamellar, radiate, spherical, and investing. H. — 3 to 4. Pearly. 
Bluish white to cream-coloured. Transparent, rapidly becoming 
opaque. C.c.: silica 63*3, lime 82*9, water 13*8. Qniraing, 
I^dale, and Storr, Skye ; Loch Screden and Carsoig, Mull j Canna; 
Brarartut, Miakomak, and Disco ; Faroes j Nova Scotia. 

605. Ahalcime, 

Cubic. oe0oo;202. Ffacture uneven. H, — 5*6; G.“2Tto2*28. 
Colourless, white, fleidi-xed, scar- 
let. ntreous; transparent. B.B. 
melts without frothing to a clear 
vesicular glass. Decomposable 
with gelatinization in h. acid. 

C.c. : 54*6 silica, 23*8 alnmina, 

14*1 soda, 8*2 water. Walls, 

Orkney ; Talisker, Skye; Sanda, 
aud Hebrides generally. ^ Trans- 
parent at Eigg, and Elie, Fife 
scarlet at Bowdens, Kincardine ; 
opaque white at Glcu Farg, 

Sniisbuiy Crags, and Dumbarton; 

Giant’s Causeway, Seisser Alp in 



Fig. 545. 


T^V Cyclopean' Islands (fig. 645), Faroes, Iceland, and Nova 
Scotia, JSitdiu^MU is a variety. Pecto- 


608. POLLtTx; S(’:tl§i8+(^sJ, 2^i)§i) + 

Cnhic. ooOto ; 2G3 (fig. 646). Also 
massiTa. Gum-like externally. Brittle, 
irith traces of cleavage, Fnictui*e con- 
.dhoidaL H..— 6*6 to 6*6; 6. — 2*86 to 
2*9. Colonrless. Vitreous. Sol. in n. 
acid. C.c. : silica 44, altimina 16, oxide , , . , 

of casium S4, soda 2*5, water 2*4. Elba. The only mineral which 
eontoins ctesium in quantity. 



Fig. 546 (sp. 606). 


607. FArJAsiTE, 2:^“i3 + -hlSil . 

Cubic ; in octahedrons with the icositetrahedron Fracture 

uneven; brittle, H. — 7 ; G. — 1 *92. Transparent; vitreous to 
adamantine. White to brown. Sol. in h. acid. C.c.: 46*8 silica, 
16 alumina, 4*4 lime, 4*8 soda, 2S water. Kaiserstuhl in Baden, 
Annerod near Giessen, Eisenach, Marburg. 

60S. CiiABASiTE (Lme-Chalasitc), 'ATSis+CaSi + CH . 

Rhombohedral ; B 94“ 46.' HRI ; - 5K (t) ; - 2R (e ) ; ooP2 (n). 
Tmns very common (generallv in terse '■ting), on faces ccP and 




f’cQ . Piimary rhombohedron is sometimes twinned with a crystal 
with faces r, e, s. d. »• perfect. H,— 4 to 4*6; G.— 2 to 2*2. 
Transparent or translucent; vitreous. Colourless^ and brownish, 



Fig. 549. Fig. 650. 


yellowish, brick-, and flesh-red. Sol. in h. acid, leaving silica. 
C.c.: silica 47*8, alnmina 20*8, lime 10*7, water 21*3. Lyndala 
(figs. 647, 648, 540), Talisker (figs. 176, 650, sometimes flesh 



Pig. 651. Fig. 652. 

colour), and Storr, Skye (figs. 647, 648); Port Glasgow and Kil- 
malcolm (pink and brown) ; Giant's Causeway and Magee Island 
(red), Faroes, Iceland, 

Aussig, Andreasbcrg 
(fig. 651). Haydenite in 
tvauned rhombohedra, 
with p : p 95" to 97“ and 
p : d 170“ reenteiiiig (fig. 

652), from Fossa and 
Maryland, is similar. 

PJiaeolite is chabaaite in 
twins of fP*2, o»P2, E, 

-JE at the Giant’s 
Causeway (fig. 164). At 
Richmond in Victoria 

fss, -^(n)^- iR it), OP (c) ; polar edge, |P2 146“ In 

thia^ half of tlie lime is replaced by soda. 

609. Gmelinite (<Sixfo-Cjte8a»£/!«), 

Hexagonal R 112“ 26' ; P 79“ Combination P, 0?, ooP 
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(figs. 554, 556). Faces of P striated parallel to the polar edge, those 
of the prism horizontally (fig. 555). Cl ccp distmct. Gelatinizes 



'twinning. 
Antrim " 


Fig. 556, 

with h. acid. C.c. : 47-6 sriica. 
Pig. 555. alumina, 12 soda, 20-7 water, 

■ ■ . Certain crystals seem to indicate 

Talisker in Skye (twins of fig. 555), Glenarm in 
" 555)j Vicenza, Pyrgo 



Fig. 557. 



■ ccp (e) 


in Cyprus, Cape Blomidou in lJ( 

Scotia. 

QIO. Leitne, AlSia + C’aSi + 

3f5 . 

Rhombohedral ; R (s) 79'* 29' ; 

- |R (r) 106° 3' ; OR (o). Forms 
intersecting twins as in fig. 557, 

H. =4; G. «2-l to 2-2. Colourless 
and white. C.c. : silica 43 'S, alumina 23-8, lime 9-7, water 21 
Storr in Skye (o, s), Ireland (at 
Glenarm, Island hlagee, London- 
derry, ko.), Iceland, Dalsnypen, 
and Jfaalso in the Faroes. 

611. ' Heescheute, 'AlSig + 

(eai^)§i + 5S. 

Hexagonal prisms («) surmounted 
Tjy two trihedral pyramids of Oj, and 
•one of 0! V (fig- 558). a, ; e 1 22° 8' ; 

; jr 107° 26' ; e striated hori- 
zontally. Cl. e; fracture con- 
■ohoidal ; tranapareat ; vitreous. 

White or colourless. H.>=5-5; 

•a -2-06. O.e.: silica 47, alu- Pig. 568 (sp. 611). 

miaa 21% lime 5*2, soda 4*8, potash 2, water 17 '86 
CasteUo and Palagonia in Sicily, Yaixa in Austmlia. 

612. Laumontite {LeonhanlUe), + {jaSi-f 4S . 

OWi<iue prismatic, C S0° 42', ocP (m) 8d“ 16'. ocP : 

113‘’30';Poo (ccy):- oGp 111“ 14'; e; rtl25°41'; 

■«:&90 ; e : s 149° 15'. Twin face ir. CL -ni, 
perfect; my brittle. H.=3 to 35; G. =2'2 
' to 2'3- Pellucid when fresh ; vitreous ; pearly 
on d. White, cream-coloured, britk-red. De- 
■^mposes rapidly through loss of water, B. B. 
intninesces, and melta first to a white enamel, 

-nlfimstePr to a clear glass. Gelatinizes in h. 

-acid. C.c: silica 50 9, almninji 21 '8, litue 
3,1 '9, water 16 '3. Rapidly loses 1 erjuivalant 
or 3‘8e per cent of water, and becomes fri- 
able {Hupoitilb-ik}. Rilfinichen, Mull (fi^r. 

559) ; Storr and Qiimiiug, Skye (hviiostU- 
hite) ; Tod Head, Snizort, Glen Farf'-" (red) • 

Bowling, Dumbarton (twins of m, ef; Huel- 
goat in Brittany; Prague, Falun, Iceland, 

Faroes, hova Scotia, ' “ 

water. 

613. Eeistxlbite 
^ISia+UaSia-bSS. 

Obligue pilBUjatic, C 54° o3'. 
ooP {m) 135° 10'; P=o {i) ioa“ 

46'; iP(«)147“40'(fig.560). Hemi- 
tropas united by vi, with twins of 
the same united by the braehy- 
'diiigonal (a). CL brachvdiagonal 
.perfect. H. = 3 '5 to 4; G. >= 2 -3 te 
^*4. Pellucid; vitreous ; pearly 
■on cL ^ Colourless. Sol, without 
.gelatinizing. C.c.; silica 59, alnm- 
iha_l7’o, lime soda I'o, water 
14 '5. Talisker -in Skye (ra, t,a); 


614. HEtrL-aKDiTE, AiSig-f OaSi,-)- . 

Oblique prismatic, C 63° 40'. P“oo (j>) 60° 20' ; 2P (s) ; |P («) ; 

2P*oo (r) ; 3Pc« (s) ; a. Poo ; ooP= ; OP. z-.z 136° u 146° 52'. 
Crystals elongated along 
each of the axes pre- 
sent very varying forms, 
but generally tabular 
CL cHnodiagonal, per- 
fect; pearly on this, 
vitreous on others ; 
brittle. H, = 3-5to4; 
a-2'lto2*2. Trans- 
parent to translucent ; 
colourless, white, brick- 
red, rose, green, hair- 
brown. B. B, melts with 
exfoliation and intu- 
mescence to a white 
enamel, Sol. in h. 
acid, leaving silica. 

Storr and Talisker, 

Skye (fig. 662) ; Sanda; 

Kilmalcolm; Catterline, 

Kincardine (fig. 563); 

Kilpatrick Hills {p, m, 

71, z, u, s) and Kintyre 
(red); Iceland, Faroes, 

Fassa Valley, Kova Scotia, Baltimore {Beamnontik) (fig. 565) 
{p, on, n, z, t) ; Vindhya Mountains in India (fig. 564). 

615. Beewsteeite, lAlSig-f-Rii'ig-f-SHE. R = ('fSr-t-fBa-t-^Ca), 
Oblique prismatic, C 86° 56'. ooP°oo (a) ; osP'm (b) ; OP (o) 
nP'^co (e); ooP (m); oop=2 (c); (t). e : e 

173° 10' (fig. 566). Cl. clinodiagonal, perfect ; i U) 

S iarly on do., vitreous on others; pellucid. 

. = 5 to 6'5; G. = 2'6 to 2'45. Colourless, 
yellow, or brown. Sol. with gelatinizatioa in h. 
acid. C.c. : 54 '3 silica, 15 alumina, 9 strontia, 

6'6 baryta, I '3 lime, 13*5 water. Strontian, 

Freiburg iu the Breisgau, Pyrenees. 

616. pHiLUPSiTE, i^lSig-fCCa, ^)Si-i-5S . 

Oblique prismatic, C 55° 1'. coP (?n) ; 
ooP'oo (6) ; OP {c). Polar edges 120° 42' and 
119° 18'. Face.s b and «i striated iiaraliel to 
the intersections, Ajjparently always twin ned ; 
generally these duplicated by intersection on 
lace d or face c (figs. 567, 568), and frequently («P- 615)- 

arranged so that three of the above double twins intersect at 
right angles to one another, forming the cruciform fig 569. 



Fig. 564. 


Cdporci'anik from Tuscany has only 3 
(Memik), 





Fig. 560. 
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intersflcting individuals fall nearly into one plane, presenting the 
form fig. 570 ; when long, fig. 190. Brittle ; fracture uneven. 
H. •»4*6; G. =2‘15 to2‘2. Gelatinizes in li. acid. C.c.: silica 48 ‘6, 
Alumina 20 ‘2, lime /‘S, potash 6 '2, water 177. Giant’s Causeway, 
■Giessen, Marburg, Cassel, Capo di Bove, Vesuv'iu.s, Iceland. 

617. Harmotome, AlSig+SaSia + Sfl. 

Oblique prismatic, C 55° 10'. ooP (s) ; coP eo (6) ; OP (o). 
Porms like pbillijisite, but more frequently in simple tmns. 
Physical properties like phillipsite, but G. =*2'3 to 2‘6, and fas&s 




Fig. 572. 


Pig. 671. 


/ “ 


s 

■•WAVA' 



Fig. 673. Fig. 574. 

with diificultv. Difficultly sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 46*5 silica, 15 '9 
Alumina, 23*7 baryta, and 13 '9 water. Strontiau, transparent 
{Morvenite, fig. 572) and opaque (figs. 571, 573); Glen Arbuck (fig. 
fi74) and Bowling in Dumbarton ; Corstorphine near Edinbui'gh ; 
Amdreasberg, Kongsberg, Obersteiu. 

618. Stilbitb, AlSig + CaSia + 6ft . 

Oblique prismatic, but with right prismatic habit ; C 60° 49'* 
ooi^ao (a) ; aP«>(5) ; P (r) ; ooP2 (m ) ; OP (p). Cl. a, perfect. 
H. =‘3-5to4j G. =*2‘1 to 2-2. Transparent; vitre- 
ous. Pearly on a. Colourless, white, yellow, pale 
brown, brick-red. Decomposed by h- acid, leaving 
silica. C.c. : silica 67 ’6, alumina 16-4, lime 8 '9 
water 17 '2, Storr and Talisker in Skye (a, h, p) 

I, and in Hebrides (colourless) ; Arran and 
dm {pale brown) ; Long Craig (Dumbarton) 

^ ’ (bri<d£-red)j ’ ’ ' 


, Icelaudj 
TVellington 



and Kinneff. (Kincardine) 

Faroes, Andreasberg.Vindhyo 
Mountains (AnstraHa), Nova Scotia. 

619. PtTFFLERITE, ^ISij-b Ca.^i8+ 6ft. 

Fibrous globular concretions, with vitreous surface. 

H. = 4; G. “•2'21. Greyish white. Transparent. 

-C.c.: silica 52*8, alumina 16-3, lime 11-2, water Fig. 575. 

17 ’2. Pufflatsch in the Seisser Alp, (ap. 618>. 

620. Edikgtonite, 4’:^lfeij,-^3BaSi+12fi . 

Pyramidal ; hemihedral with inclined faces. P 87° 19' ; iP (n) 
129® S' ; osP (a) ; polar edges — ^ 

P ,92° 51' (fig. 676). 01. a, per- 
iect ; fracture uneven. H. — 4 
to 4*6; G. -27 to 271. Trans- 
lucent ; vitreous. Colourless. 

<3.c.: suica 37’3, alumina 2875, 
baiyts 26 '62, water 12 *46. Kil- 
patrick Hills in Dumbarton - 
.shire. 



acicular crystals, often fibrous. Cl. ccP, pci-fect. H. — 5 to 5'o ; 
G. — 2*17 to 2 '26. Pellucid ; vitreous. Colourless, ochre-yellow, 
reddish. Is not pyro-electric. B.B. melts quietly to a clear gl^s, 
colouring flame yellow. SoL in ojialic acid. 


62 L Forssivb, 

- 1 -^ ()a,)§ia-h 6 ft. Fig, 576 (sp. 

Bight prismatic. ooPoo ; ooPoo ; OP. Cl. hrachy diagonal, 
perfect ; lustre thereon pearly. G. —2*4. 'White. C.c. *. silica 
fiO, alumina 27*4, lime 5-6, soda 1*4, water 16*1. San Piero 
an Elba, 

622. Natkolite, id'Si, + ftaSi + 2ft . 

Bight prismatic. ooP (m) 91“ ; P (0) ; iwlar edges 14®° 20' and 
144“ 40', middle edge 53° 20' ; «]?<» (5) ; oopoo (a). Eadiating 




Pig. 677. 


Fig. 578. 




m 





27 alumina, 16*3 soda, 9*4 water. Glen Farg (fig. 577), (colourless 
and reddish), Tantallon Castle (fig, 57S), Dumbarton, Bowling 
(green), Cami>sie, Bishoptou, Glenarm and Port Eush (Ireland), 
Auvergne, Hesse, Hohentwiel in Swabia, Norway. Crocalitc is reil, 
fibrous, and investing ; Kintyre, Forfarshire, Wemyss Bay, and the 
Urals. 

623. ScOLECiTE, -f- CaSi -f Sft . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89° 6'. ooP (m) 91° S6' ; P (0) 144° 
20;-P. Prismatic and acicular crystals. Twins common, on face 
00 1^00 , one face with feathered strite. Cl. ocP, perfect. F, — 6 to 
5*5; G. — 2*2 to 2 ‘3. Pellucid; vitreous; pyro-electric. WMte 
to reddish wliite. B.B. twists in a venniciAar manner; melting 
readily to a porou-s glass. Only par- 
tially sol. in oxalic acid. C.c. : silica 
45*8, alumiua 26*2, lime 14 '3, water 
137. Staffa; Loch Screden, Mull; 

Talisker, Skye ; Benifiord, Iceland 
(tig. 579); Faroes ; Vindhyas, India. 

Natrolito and scolecite pass into one 
another. There are two definite in- 
termediates — Fargitc, consisting of 
two equivalents of natrolite and one 
of scolecite, and Mesolite, consisting 
of one of the former and two of the 
latter. The first of tliese occurs 
at Glen Farg and at Bishopton 
{GalactUe ) ; the second is the ordi- 
nary radiated zeolite of the amygda- Fig- 579. 

loids of the Tertiary igneous rocks of the Hebrides and the Faroes. 
It there occurs in matted ery.stals of extreme tenuity {CoUtm- 
stone), also in delicate feathery tufts ; in Eenfrewshire m spheres 
with an internally radiated structure, and also in needle form and 
in downy tufts. 

624. Gismokhdike, -A'lSi + OaSi + 4ft , 

Pyramidal. P (ft) 92° 30' ; polar angre 118° 34' ; ooPeo (fig. 
580). Cl. P. H. -5, on edges 
and angles 5 to 6; G. =2’26, 

Translucent ; vitreous. Bluish 
white to pale red. C.c : silica 
35*9, alumina 27 '8, lime 13*1, 
potash 2*3, water 21*1. bland 
Magee and Larne, Ireland; Ve.--.H- 
vius, Aci-Castello, and Capo ui 
Bove; Scbiffenberg near Giessen ; 

Schlauroth near Gbrlitz. 

625. Zeagosite, Al'Si + (6;F ) 

Si -t- 4ft . 

Bight prismatic. P polar angle 120° 37' and 121“ 44' ; middle 
angle 89° 13'. Crystals like fig. 410. H. — 6, on edges and angles 
7; G— 2*2. Trarisparent ; vitreons. Colourless, ^ ^ 

white, or bluish. (5.C.; silica 44, alumina 23*8, 
lime 6 *3, potash 11 *1, water 16 '3, Caju) di Bove. 

626. Thomsoxite, 2ji:'lSi-f 2(Ciifta)'Si-b5fi. 

Eight prismatic. ooP (w) 90° 26' ; oePw (a); 

oof 00 (ft) ; if a? (tf); Poc. (r) ; (a?), x : x 

177“ 34' 20". 01. mocrodiagonal and braehy- 

diagonal, both rrerfeet. H. =“5 to 5*5 ; G. — 2*35 
to 2*38. Translucent; vitreous ; pearly on mac- 
rodiaaonuL Colourless. B.B. difficultly fusible 
with intumescence to a vvhite enameL with 551 g26). 

gelatinization in h. acid. C.c. : silica 387, 
alumina 80*8, lime 13*4, soda 4*4, water 13*1, Lochwiimoch, 



Renfrew ; Kilpatrick (fig. SS*’' * <auiraing and Talieker (sometimea 
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Pi 


maBsive-gramilar) ; Eatlilin. and Magee Island, Ireland ; Faroes, 
Yesuvius (fig. 581), Sicily, Bohemio, Tyrol, 

Nora Scotia. 

Faroclite is a variety with 42'5 of silica. 

It replaces thomsonite generally in Tertiary 
igneous ixKsks, occurring at Storr and else- 
where in the Hebrides, Faroes, Iceland, 
an J Nova Scotia. The angle of the vertical 
prism is within S' of that of thomsonite. It 
contains an eq^oivalent more silica. 

627. PPwEhnite, 5ilSi + 20aSi+3ft . 

Eight prismatic. ooP (?») 99“ 68' ; OP 
<c);3foo (e}38“26'; |Foo (r)90"32'; oafoo 
(«); ooPoo (6); P (#), Crystals either tabular of c, or prismatic along 
both the vertical and the brachydiagonal axes, hence vaiying mneh 
in form. Also in fan-shaped and botryoidal aggregations. Cl. e, 
perfect; pearly thereon, vitreous else- 
where. H.—6 to 7; G. =2-8 to 8. 

Transparent to translucent. Colour- 



Fig. 682 (sp. 




Fig. 6SS. 


Fig. 584. 


less, but generally green of bright but pale tints, also lemon-yellow. 
Becomes electricidly polar by heat. B.B. intnmesces greatly, 
melting to a porous enamel. Decomposed by h. acid. C.c.: 
silica 43*6, alumina 24*9, lime 27*1, water 4*4. Glen Gaim, Aber- 
deen (fig. 583) ; Skye and Mall ; Corstorphine Hill (green and 
pink), Castle Bock (white), and Salisbury Crags j^Uow), Edin- 
burgh.; Frisky Hall, Dumbartonshire (fig. 584} ; Eartfield Moss, 
Bemrew (botryoidal); Cornwall; Daupbine; Tyrol: Cape of Good 
Hope; China (Fn). 

628. Fbikdklitje, finiSig+afi. 

Bhombohednil ; B 123° 4*2'. OR ; osR. Tabular habit, and in 
granular aggregates. CL basal, perfect. H.— 4 to 6; G.— 8*1. Bose- 
red, with paler streak. C.c. : silica 36, protoxide of manganese 53, 
lime 2’96, water 7*9. Adervielle on the Neste de Louron (Pyrenees). 


HyDRors Siucates of ALTmix.-v. 

These are probably for the most jKirt products of decomposition 
of felspars under atmospheric exposure. 

629, Kaolin (Por<w7oi» jE5ar(/i), 

Massive ; in beds and veins. Fracture uneven ; fine earthy, very 
soft, aectile, and friable. H.— 1; G.-2-2. Opaque, dnlL ■\Vhiteor 
grey, inclining to blue, green, yellow, or red. Feels meagre, not 
greasy when dry, ami plastic when wet B.B, infusible. Hot 
alfected by h. arid, but decomixsed by warm s. acid, leaving silica. 
C.O. very variable^ but anproxinmtes to 46 silica, 40 alumina, and 
14 water. Chiefly a prounct of the ilecoaiposition of orthocIoW, or 
of granite, porphyry, and other rocks containing that mineral. 
Cornwall ana Devonshire in England are the chief European locali- 
ties for the kaolin used in manufacturing jwrceluiu. 

Chaffs are merely varieties of kaolin, mixed with quartz-sand, car- 
Ixiuate of lime, magnesia, and the oxyhydrates of iron. Often 40 
to 60 silititi, 80 alumina, 13 to 20 water, and 4 iron peroxide, 
with lime and imtaslu In the ’ fii'e they are infusible, burning 
hard. Generally they are compact and friable, of white, yellow, 
red, bine, grey, or brown colours, fllieir specific gravity varies 
from 1*8 to 2-7. The following are varieties. Pipe-elaj/, greyish 
oryriloWBh whit^ with a greasy feel, adheres strongly to the 
tongue, when wet is very plastic and tenacious, and in the fire 
bnraa wbitA ' Abumhint in Devonshire, aud in the Trough of 
Poqla in DoiSeteb^;; fn France, Belmum, and Germany, Used 
for inanufaietaring tpbaoco-pipM and similar articles. Potter's 
Olay,, reil, yellow, greien, or blue, becoming yellow or red when 
burnt; ibore easily Jfiised than. the former, and often effervesces 
with acids. That used ' in the potteries in England comes chiefly 
from Devonshire. jCoom, ooatasr and mora it^ure, with, more 
sand, and consequently^ plastic, Shalo or JShte C7aw, greyish 
black, and much mixed with ' bithminons or earbonaceous 
mdthm. Piiuminous Shale, known by its shining resinous streak. 

Ghalk, with more carbon, leaves a black mark on paper. Iron 


Clay contains much peroxide of iron, is reddish-brown, and forms 
the basis of many amygdaloids and porphyries. 

630. Nacrite, 2fiE. 

Right prismatic; minute six-sided tables in fan-like group ; and 
scaly. H. — 0 *6 to 1 ; G. -= 2 -35 to 2 '6. Glimmering to pearly, snow- 
white or yellowish white. C.c.: silica 46*3, alumina 39*8, water 
13*9. A ciystalline foi-m of kaolin. Fins in AUier, Mons, Freiberg, 
Pennsylvania, and coal formation commonly. 

631. LlTHOlUARUE. 

Kaolinic substances, compact, earthy, and pseudomoriihous. 
H. *=2*5 toS; G. -2*4 to 2*6. White, yellow, orred. Greasy, adheres 
to tongue. Klausthal, Harz, &c. Similar ai*e Carnat, Myelin, 
Mclqjsite. 

632. H-\llotsite, !A’lSi + 4fiE. 

Massive and reniform. H. ■= 1 *6 to 2 *5 ; G. — 1 *9 to 2 ‘1 . Trans- 
lucent when mois fc. Bluish white, green, or y eUo w. C. c. : 4 1 *6 silica, 
34*4 alumina, 24*1 water. Hospital Quarry near Elgin, on the 
Tweed, Litee, Tamowitz, Eifel {^Leminite^. Fuller' a Earth may be 
an impure ferruginous variety. Maxton in Scotland, Beigate and 
Maidstone in England, Saxony, Bohemia, &:c. 

633. Glagerite, 'AIjSis+efi. * 

H. — 1; G. =2*35. Bergnersreutlu AfaK/iGsrte, from Steindorfel 
near Bautzen, has less alumina. 

634. Kolltrite, 'itl2Si-f9S. 

H. =1 to 2; G,— 2. Also similar. Schemnitz, Pyrenees, and 
Saxony. Scarbroite from Scarborough has lOHjO. 

685. Miloschin. 

Conchoidal or earthy, H. —2; G. — 2*1. Indigo-hlue to celadon- 
green ; has 2 to 4 chrome oxide. Ruduik in Servia. 

636. Montmoeillokite, , 

Massive. Rose-red. Montmorillon and elsewhere in France, 
Poduraoj in Transylvania. 

687. RAZOXmOFFSKIN, ‘jtlSi,-l-3fi. 

From Carinthia. Chrome Ochre, with 2 to 10 per cent of chrome 
oxide, from Woldenburg in Silesia and Creusot in France, is similar. 

638. CmoLiTE, atlaS4-^6®E. 

Pseudomorphous after augito. Bilin, Limburg, Koiserstuhl, 
Argentiera and Milo. 

639. Allophanes, -AclSi-bSfi. 

Botryoidal and reniform. Fracture ooueboidol ; brittle. H. — 3 ; 
G.— 1*8 to 2. Pellucid; vitreous. Pale blue, white, green, or 
brown. Colour due to copper, Charlton, "Woolwich, Baden, and 
Bonn. 

640. Pykophvllite, iA'lSi^-fii. 

Right prismatic, but radiated, foliated. Cl. perfect ; flexible, 
sectile. H. -1; G. -2*8 to2*9. Translucent, pearly. Light verdi- 
gris-green to yellowish vvliite. B. B, swells up with many twistings, 
to a white infusible mass. C.c.: 67 silica, 28 alumina, and 6 
water. Urals, Spa, Morbiban, Westana in Sweden, Carolina, and 
Brazil. Talcosite, from Heathcote in Victoria, has silica and 
alumina about equal 

641. Axauxite, 'AlSi4-<-3fi. 

Granular. H. =2 to 8; G. -2*2 to 2*4. Translucent, pearly. 
Gi*eenish white. C.c.: 60*6 silica, 26 alnmina, and 18*6 w*ater. 
Bilin in Bohemia. 

Htdrous Silicates of Ziuconia, Thoiua, &c. 

642. Malacone, S^rSi-ffiE. 

Pyramidal. P 83° SO'. Typical foim ooPoo , P, ooP, H. — 6; 
G.— 3 *9 to 4*1. Conchoidal fracture, Lusti'e vitreous. O.c. same 
as zircon, but with 3 of water in the Hittero vaiiety and over 9 in 
tifiat from Finland. Has a surface opalescence, and may be altered 
zircon. Hittero, Chnnteloube (near Limoges), near Dresden, Rosen- 
dal, Finland, Miask. 

643. Eugrasite. 

Emit prismatic (?). H.— 4*6 to 6 ; G.— 4*39. Lustre greasy. 
Blamsh brown ; streak brown. Translucent on edges. Fractiu-e- 
uneven; brittle. C.q. very complex ; silica 16, tboria 86, cerium 
protoxide 5*6, peroxide 6, lanthania 2*4, yttiia 4*3, erbia 1*6, 
titanic add 1*3, ferric oxide 4*26, alumina 1*8, water 9. Barkevig 
near Brevig. 

644. Thorite, ThSi+2l!E. 

Pyramidal. ooP : P 138° 80'. Generally massive. H. - 4*6. 
to 5. G.— 5 to 5*4. Lustre brilliant vitreous; when weathered 

resinous. Fracture conchoidal when fredi, splintery when 
weathered. Brownish black to clove-brown. C.c. complex, but 
essentiallv 18 silica. 73 thoria, 9 water. In syenite at Lochan. 
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Hacon, aud in a boulder on Ben Bhreck in Sutherland, in crystals 
(fig. 685); Lowo near Brevig, Nor- 
way. Uranotkorite, from Arendal, 
has 50 per cent, thoria and 10 nranous 
oxide ; found also at Hittero and at 
Champlain (U. S.) 

645. Oraxgite, 3ThSi + 2Jf . 

Massive. Orange-yellow to cinna- 
mon-red. Other (diaracters like tho- 
rite. C.c. : 17 silica, 75 thoria, 7 
water. Ben Blireck, Langesund near 
Brerig. The mineral from Ben Bhreck 
passes gradually into thorite, which 
thus would appear to be altered 
orangite. 

646. Tritomite, S^Sia-l-lft . 

Cubic. In tetrahedra. H. =5‘o; 

G. — 3-9 to 4-66. Lustre vitreous. 

Dull brown ; streak yellowish grey. 

Subtranslucent. C.c. complex: silica Big. 685 (sp. 644)- 
21, alumina 2*6, ceria 40, lanthania 15, yttria 4*6, lime 4, water 8. 
Lamo near Brevig. 



Magnesias Silicates. 

647. A&XUSXTOlite {Figure Sto}u), 4lilSi3-tSSi3-f-3i£ 

Massive or slaty. Fracture splintery, rather sectile. H.— 2to 

8; G. —2*8 to 2*9. Translucent; glimmering. Green, grey, red, and 
yellow. Feels somewhat f^easy, but does not adhere to the tongue. 
Sol. in s. acid. C.c. : 65 silica, 33 alumina, 7*6 potash, and 6 water; 
but in many localities magnesian. Calligaig in Sutherland ; China, 
where it is cut into various works of art; also Nogyag in Hungary, 
and Saxony. 

648. Oncosis, 2AlSi2-l-(E,Srg)3ia-j-2S. 

Fracture uneven or splintery; sectile. H. — 2;G. — 2*8. Trans- 
lucent; sightly resinous. Apple-green or brown. SoL in s. not in 
h. acid. Salzburg. 

€49. Liebenerite. 

Hexagonal ooP ; OP. Cl. prismatic, perfect ; fracture hackly. 
H. — 3*5; G. — 2*8. Oil-green, bluish green, and greenish grey. 
Greasy lustre. C.c.: silica 44*7, alumina 86*5, potash 9*9, water 
6*5. Monte Viesena near Forno, Predazzo in T^toL 

650. Gieseckite. 

Hexagonal. enP; OP, Fracture splintery. H. — 3 to 3*5; G. — 2*7 
to 2*9. Kangerdluarsuk in Greenland, Diana in New York. 

651. KiLLiiaTE, a^'L-ffeSij-i-SIt. 

Crystalline, foliated. Ch along a prism of 186'’ 44'. G. — 2*65. 
Greenish grey, yellow, or brownish green. C. c. : 48 silica, 81 alumina, 
2*3 protoxide of iron, 8 *5 potash, 10 water. Killiney near Dublin. 

652. Htoeophilitb. 

Scaly. H. — 2 to 2 *5 ; G. — 2 *7. Greenish grey. Lustre and feel 
greasy. C.c.; silica 48*4, alumina 82*1, protoxide of iron 3*3, 
potasili 5 *7, water 9. Sol in h. acid. Halle on the Saale. 

653. Beavaisite, + 4BE . 

A^regates of thin plates. H. — 1 to 2; G. — 2*6. C.c.: silica 51*4, 
alnmina 18*9, peroxide of iron 4, magnesia 3*3, potash 6*5, water 
13*8. Noyant in AULer. 

654. PiNITOID. 

Massive. Leek- and oil-green. H. —2*5; G. — 2*8- C.c.: silica 
48*5, alumina 28, protoxide of iron 8, potash 6*8, water 4*5, Frei- 
berg aud Chemnitz in Saxony. 

655. Bole. 

Earthy, in nests and veins, Conchoidah H. — 1 to 2; G. — 2 2 to 
2*5. Opaque ; dull resinous; streak shining. Brown, yellow, or 
red. Feels greasy; some adhere strongly to the tongue, others not 
. at all. In water crackles and falls to pieces. C.c. hydrous silicates 
of alumina and iron peroxide, in vanous proirortions. Scotland, 
Ireland, Dranrfeld, Clermont in Auvergne. Stolpenite, BoeJ: Soap, 
Flinihite, Yellow Iktrth or Felmile, Fet&ol, and Ochran are varieties. 

656. CAjapKOLiTE, l&Si + -f 2£E . 

Eight prismatic. Plll'’27'. Eadiating stellated. H.- 6 to 6*6; 
G. — 2*9. Translucent; silky; straw- to wax-yellow. B.B. intumesces 
and fuses to an opaque brown glass. C.c. : silica 38, alumina 29*4, 
protoxide of iron 2*9, peroxide of iron 4, protoxide of manganese 
31*8, water 10*8. Schlaggenwald, IVippra in the Harz, Meariilo 
in the Ardennes. 

657. HoN'moNiEEjS^’eSis-fSS. 

Massive; fractgre uneven. H.— 2 to3; G.— 2to 2’3. Opaque; 
dull or glimmering; streak resinous. Straw-yellow or siskin-green. 
B.B. decrepitates, becomes black and magnetic, but without fusing; 


sol. and gelatinizes in warm acids. C.c, : 43 silica, 36 iron peroxide, 
and 21 water, with 3*5 alumina and 2 magnesia. Nontron in 
France, Harz, and Bavaria, Chloropal is similar. B.B, brown. 
Unghvar in Hungary, and Passan. 

658. PiXGUITE. 

Massive; fracture splintery; sectile. H. — 1; G.=>2*3. Light to 
dark green. Lustre vitreonsl Feels greasy, C.c. : siUea 36*9, per- 
oxide of iron 29*5, protoxide of iron 6*1, water 25*1. IVolkenstein, 
Suhl. 

659. Hisingekite, 'SeJSia + oEeSi + 9H . 

Eeniform, and in crust?. H. =3*5 to 4 ; G. = 2*6 to S. Opaque, 
resinous. Brownish or bluish black; streak liver- brown or yellowish 
brown. C.c.: various, but 3*2*5 silica, 33*5 iron ^leroxide, 15*1 
iron protoxide, and 19 water, in the Tkraulite from Bodenmais. 
Also Gilling and Eiddarhyttau in Sweden, aud Breitenbruna 
{Polyhydrite). 

660. Beugholz. 

Fine fibrous; glimmering lustre. Wood-brown to green, G. = 2 *4, 
C.c.: silica 65*6, peroxide of iron 19*5, magnesia 15, water 10*3. 
Sterzing in Tyrol Xylite, probably from the ITrals, is similar. 

661. Umber. 

Massive; fracture conchoidal H. — 1*5; G. — 2*2. Liver-brown; 
streak shining. _ Mixtures of peroxide of iron, oxide of manganese, 
and alumina with "water. Cjqirus- Hypoxanihite aud SiderosUi- 
cite ore similar. 

662. Klipsteinite, (Eg, "183)^13 

Compact. H, — 5 to 5*5; G. — 3*6. Liver-brown to black ; streak 
yellow-orown. C.c.: silica 25, peroxide of iron 4, sesquioxide of 
manganese 57, water 9. Elappemd in Dalecorlia, HerLorn near 
Dillenburg. 

663. 'Wolkonseoite- 

Amorphons. Horny; bluish green to grass-green. Fracture con- 
choidal ; brittle. C.c. :'silica 36, alumina 8, sesquioxide of chromium 
19, ferric oxide 10, water 21. Okhansk in Siwrin. 

664. Rottisite, 8KiSi + 4&, 

Amorphous and reniform. Apple-gi’een to emerald-green, H. — 2 
to 2*5; G.— 2*35 to 2*87. C.c.: silica 43*7, nickel oxide 35*9, water 
11*2. Ebttis near Eeichenbach in Saxony. Foniarit is similar. 

665. Uranophane, SCaSi + iJ^sS’ia-MSfi. 

Right prismatic. c»P 146°; ool’oo ; Poo ; with polar angle 90®, 
Crystals honey-yellow ; when massive leek-gi’een. H. — 2*5; G.— 
2*6 to 2*8. C.c.: silica 17, alumina 6*1, oxide of urauinm 53*3, 
lime 5*1, water 15*1. Kupfevherg in Silesia. 

666 . TJranotile, 6aSi+’U^^i2+9ft. 

Right prismatic. 00 P 164, In stellate gronps. Lomon-jellow. 

G. — 3*06. C.c.: silica 18*8, oxide of uranium 66*76, lime 527, 
water 12 '67. Wolsendorf in Bavaria, Joachimsthal, Mitchcl county 
in North Carolina. 

667. Bismutofbrrite, SL,-f2¥'e,§i. 

Ciypto-crystallmB ; oblique prismatic. Siskin- to olive-gr«n. 

H. —3*5; G. —4*48. C.c. : silica 24, oxide of bismuth 42*8, peroxide 
of iron 33*1. Schneeberg in Saxony. Hypochlorite is a varicigr 
contoining 13 of bismuth. In a third variety, from Briiirasdorf, 
antimony re^daces bismuth. 


Silicates with Titanates, Niobates, &c. 

668. Sphene, Caglj-f OaTio. 

Oblique prismatic, C 85° 22'. ooP (7) I33°2'; iP®oo(a:) 65® 
21'; P®oo (2/)34®21’; ool^oo (g) : 0P{Porc) 90®; ooF3 ( "6® 7' ; 
P'00 (r) 113® 30' ; iP'2 («} 136® 12' ; 4F'4 (s) 67® 57'. Crystals 


on opposite ends; also, 
but more rarely, pris- 
matic, with dominance 
of I and M TVins fre- 
quent. Twin face e, 
and formed by revolution 
either (a) on an axis nor- 
mal to e or (5) ona vertical 
axis; the former very 
common and usually pro- 
ducing thin tables with 
a re-entering angle along 
one side, and sometimes 
elongated. Occasionally 
in double twins. Some- 
times granular or foliated 



Fig. 687. 


Fig. 686. 

„ Cl. in some (1), in others (r). S, — 6 

to 5*5 j G, — 3 *4 to S?*6. Semitranaparent ; adamantine or resinous, 

XVI. — 54 
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Yellow, browa, and green, B. B. fuses witb micro-salt in the rei 
flame, gives reaction for titanic acid. C.c. : silica 30 ‘6, titanic acid 
40'8, lime 28 *6. In Scotland, typical of syenites and primary Ume- 
stoues. In minate hair-brown crystals in the first ; as at Lairg 
(Sutherland), A.c^varasJalc (Caithness), and Criflfel (Kirkcud- 



Kg. 689. 

bright) (figs. 688 to 688). In the latter often in highly complex 
twms, yellow to brown, at Shinness (figs. 193, 689^), urquhart, 
Dalnain, Torbane, &:c., ^so with ilmenite and allanite in exfiltra- 
tion veins of grey granite. Dauphind, Mont Blanc, St Gotthord, 
Tyrol, Arendal, America, Grceiwvite, flesh-red from Glen Gaim 
in Aberdeenshire (like 194), and St Marcel in Piedmont ; contains 
man^neae at the latter locality. 

669. Keilhauite (Titrotitanite), 5((5at') (Si^i)-f (34:'lS’e)(§i1?i)3. 

Oblique prismatic, C 68°. ooP 114. CL -2P, 138°. H. — 0to 

7 ; G. —3 '6 to 37. Blackish brown ; streak greyish yeUow. B.B. 
with borax forms blooil-red glass in the red. flame ; other features 
like aphene. C.c.: 29*7 silica, 287 titanic acid, 21 ‘1 lime, 10*8 
yttrio, 6*2 alumina, and 6 '6 iron peroxide. Near ArendaL 

670. SCHOIILOMITE CaaSi-J-'^ejS’ia+Ca^ig. . 

Cubic ; cbO and 202 ; generally massive ; fracture conchoidal, 

H. — 7 to 7 “3 ; G. = 3'8. Black ; streak grey-black ; vitreous. 0.c. : 
silica 26, titnnieacid 23 *3, ^roxide of iron 20, lime 29 '4. Arkansas, 
Kaisetstuhl, Ivoara in Finland. Perhaps a titaniferons garnel 

671. TsoHayvKiNiTE. 

Massive; fractals fiat conchoidal. H.-6 to 6 ’6; 6.-»4‘5. 
<)[)aq^ue, vitreous, splendent. Velvet-black; streak dark brown- 
B.B. intumfsaces greatly, becomes porous, and 
■often incandesces ; in white heat foi^s to black 
glassy gelatinizes with h. acid. C.c. : 21 sil^ 

20 titanjic acid, 11 iron protoxide, 45 peroxides 
•of cerium meMs with perhaiw thoria, lime 4. 

Miask, Coromandel. 

672. Mosaxdrite. 

Oblique prismatic, C 71° 24J'. seP (t) 88° 

36'; e»P“2 (?i) ; ooP®oo (<t); -P (e) 124° 1'; 

- P"oo (gr) ; ooP'oo . t: a 184° 18'; n : a 152° 

62' ; ? ; a 188° 2'. Twin face the orthopinacoid. 

Generally massivr. Fracture uneven. H. —4; 

-G.— 2’93 to 3. Yellowish or reddish brown ; 

■streak grcexu Vitreous to resinous lustre. 

<Xc,: sUica2dil, titanic acid 9 '9, oxide of cerium .... , „ 

26*5, lime 19, water 8-9. Brevig and _. , „„ 

Baagsettaitaord. Fig. §90 (sp. 6/2). 

m. EfwiAmT® 

Rhombohedrtl ; B 78° 10', B (»), 0ft <»,), wP2 (if,), 1ft (o*): 

-also ®R. Itt. - iR, ^ 2 B, - iB, |P 2 ^ 

(fig; 591). Generally massive, granular. 

PL a, and «*; fracture uneven. H. =»5 
to 5‘5 ; G. —2*84 to 2*95, Peaehblossom- 
red to brownish red; streak white. Trans- 
lucent; vitreous. B.B. fuses easily to a 
light-^reen opaque glass ; gelatinizes in 
b. acid. C.C.; silica 50, zirconia 16*9, 
protoxide of iron 7, lime 11, soda 12. 
ftangardluarsnk in Greenland, Sedlova- 
tol laUnd in White Sea, Brevig (JTmAo- 
Magnet Cove in Arkansas, 

^4. dATAfrjW6im^2(jJaaPa)(§i2r)j+ 9fi. 

Hexwonfll, , P 114° iS'. OP, cP, P, 
alw with 2P, a^ |P. In lamelhr ag^- 
.gates. CL prismatic and P ; fracture 
uneven. H. —6 ; G. -2*8. YMlowmh lm>wn to pale green ; streak 

r llow, lustrous. C.C.: silica 46*7, zireonia 29*6, soda 10*8, water 
Brevig. 

676. CBrsteditb. 

> P^^midal. P 84° 26'. F, ooP, oopoo. T|ii k e jdroen. , ; 

G.r*3’6S. Lustre adamaniine. Reddish brown. O.C.: silica 197i 
ritanate of ziiocuia 68*96, water 6*6, ArendaL ‘ 




Fig, 591 (sp. 673). 



Fig. 692. 


676. WoHLEBiTE, 9llSi-r3il2r-ffi^b. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 70° 46'. ' ooP 90° 14'; ooP®2 127° 4'; 
-P°oo 43° 18'. OP : ooP°oo 109° p 

16 ; -P’00 : ooP°oo 186° 42' ; 

OP : ooP 103° 31'. Crystals tabu- 
lar and prismatic. CL clinodia- 
gonal ; fracture conchoidal. H. — 5 
to6; G. ■=S*4, Light yellow, honey- 
yellow to brownish grey : ' stre^ 
yellowish white. C.c.: silica 28, 
zirconia 19, niobic acid 13 '9, lime 
27*8, soda 8*8, protoxide of iron 
3. B.B. fuses to yellowish glass. 

Sol. in h- acid. Langeaundnord, 

Brevig. 

677. Abdennite, 

Right prismatic. ooP 181° 2' ; Poo 112° 24'; “PlS <»f2; 
ooPw ; oo?oo. Crystals like ilvanite. Cl. brachydiagonal, and 
ooP. H. *“6 to 7 ; G. — 3‘62. Yellow to yellow-brown. Dichroic; 
brittle. C.c.: silica 27*8, alumina 24, protoxide of manganese 26*7, 
lime 2*2, magnesia 4*8, vanadic acid 8*2, arsenic acid 6*3, water 5. 
Ottrez in the Ardennes (Luxemburg). 

678. Roscoelite. 

Foliated masses, sometimes stellated. H, — 1; G. —2*3 to 2*9. 
Dark green to greenish blue. Pearly lustre, 0. c, : silica 47 *7, 
vanadic acid 22, alumina 14*1, magnesia 2, potash 7*6, water 6. 
Eldorado in California. 


TITANATES WITH NIOBATES. 

679. Titanomorphitb, CaTia. 

Oblique prismatic. Like sphene. ooP, OP, iPoo, Poo, 
|•P°2. C.c.: titanic acid 74 ‘8, lime 26*3. Lampersdorf in Silesia, 
Weiatritz. 

680 . Pbbovskite, dalCi. 

Right prismatia In complicated twins, often distorted, pseudo- 
cubic. H. —6*6; G. — 4to4*l. Lustre metallic- 
adamantine. Pale yellow, reddish brown to 
iron-black ; streak grey. C.c.: 68*8 titanic 
acid, 41*2 lime. B. B. nith micro-salt in outer 
flame gives ahead greenish while hot, colour- 
less on cooling; in inner flame grey-green 
when hot, violet-blue when cold. Decomposed 
by boiling a acid. Zlatoust, Schelingen, Zer- 
matt, Malenco Valley near Sondrio, Pfitsch 
in Tyrol, Magnet Cove in Arkansas. 

681. Eoppite, 

Cubic; wO 00. G. = 4*45 to 4*56. Brown. Transparent. C.c.: 
niobic acid 62*46, oxide of cerium 6 '7, oxide of lanthanum 8. 
Schelingen on the Kaiserstuhl in Baden. 

682. Annerobite, 2ft2^ + 5fi. 



Fig. 5 


Right prismatic. H—6. G 5*7. Metallic to greasy. Black. 
Strc/^ black, bro\ni, greenish ^ey. Translucent in splinters; 
brittle. C.c.: 48 niobic acid, witn zirconia, thoria, ceria, yttria, 
and uranium oxide. Annerdd near Moss (Norway). 

683. Dvsaxalytk, 6fe'Pi-4Ki7b. 

Cubic; c»Ooo, CL cubic. G. •-4*1S. Black. C.c.: titanic acid 
41*5, niobic acid 23*2, cerium oxide 6*7, lime 19*8 ; protoxide of 
iron 5*8, soda 3*6. Vogtsbuig on the KaiserstuhL 

684. Pyeochlore, 6fti^-t-4R(TiTh)2-i-4NaF. 

Cubic (fig. 594). Cl. octahedral ; brittle ; fracture conehoidaL 
H. -= 5 ; G. •= 4 *2 to 4 *4, Resinous, 
opaque. Red-brown to black, ruby- 
red and transparent rarely; stre-ak 
brown. O.:;.: niobic acid 
53*2, titanic acid 10*5, thoria 7*6, 
cerium oxide 7, lima 14*2, soda , 

6, fluorine 8*1, Miask, Kaiser- / 
stuhl, Brevig, and Frederifcsvfim. I 
MicrvUie, from Chesterfield in ^ 

Mass'ichnsetts, has tantalic acid 
68*4, niobic acid 7'76, 11 *7 lime 
and 7*7 protoxide of manganese. 

Pyrrhite fifom Mursinsk in the 
Urals, San Piero in Elba, and the 
Azores may be the same ; at the 
last locality it is in orange-red 
octahedra, and is a niobate of zirconia. 

685. Blomstbanjdite, (Ooji'o), 

Massive. H— 6*6. G, — 4*17 to 4-26. Vitreous, black, Streak 



Fig. 694. 
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Tarown. Translucent in splinters. C.c. : niobic acid 49*8, titanic 1 
acid 10*7, uranium oxide 2S‘7, protoxide of iron 3’3, lime 3 '6, 
water 7' 9. Nohl (Sweden). 

686. POLTCBASJE, 4RTi + fi^b. 

Right prismatic (fig. 695). ooj^oo, ooP 

(140°), P, 2poo (56°). Fracture conchoidal, 

H. =6 to 6 ; G. —5*1. Black ; streak grey- 
brown. B.B, decrepitates violently, incan- 
descing, but does not fuse. Sol. in s. acid. 

C, 0 . : titanic acid 26 ‘6, niobic acid 20 "4, yttria 
23 *S, erbia 7'5, oxide of uranium 77, water 
4. Hitterb (JiTorway), Slettakra in Jonkbp- 
ing (Sweden). 

687. Euxbnite, 2R¥i + Ri?b + fi. 

Eight prismatic (fig. 696). ooP {m) 140"; 

oof^ao (6) ; 2 P 00 (d) 52" ; P (p} 102" 68'. 
p : 1 103" 6'. Fracture conchoiilal. Opaque ; 
metallic to vitreous. Black and brownish 
black; streak red-brown. B. B. infusible. Not 
acted on by acids, C.c. : niobic acid 32, 
titanic acid 19 '2, uranium oxide 19*6, yttria 
18 "2, cerium oxide 2 ’8, but variable. 

Jolster, Tromo, Alvo, &c., in Norway; also 
Hitterb and Cape Lindesnaes. 

688. Pig. 590. 

Right prismatic. ooP (J/) 128" 34'; 2Pao (y) 73" 16' ; P (0 : o) 

137" 14'; ooPS 69" 23'; Poo; OP, Crystals long prismatic (fig, 
697). CL traces; fracture imperfect* conchoids. 

H. -5 to 5 -5 ; G. —4*9 to 6*1. Opaque ; submetallic 
or resinous. Iron-black or brown ; streak yellow- 
ish brown. B.B. swells and becomes yellow or 
brown, but is infusible. Not sol, in h, acid, 
partially in s. acid, C.c.: niobic and t*r.talic acids 
28*8, titanic acid 22*6, thorium oxide 15*7, cerium 
protoxide 18*5, lanthanum oxide and didymium 
oxide 6*6. Miask, Hitterb. 

689. POLTMIGSITE. 

Eight prismatic, P (p) polar 186* 28' and 116" 

22' ; aP 109" 46' ; ooPto ; 

«Poo (fig. 698). a macro- 
and. brackydiagonal, imper- ^ 
feet; fracture conchoidal. H.=»6*6; Q. — 
4*7 to 4*8. Opaque ; semimetallic. Iron- 
black ; streak ^rk brown. B.B. infusible. 
SoL inh. acid. C.c.: titanic acid 46*3, xir- 
conia 14 *1 , yttria 11 *5, lime 4 *1, iron peroxide 
12*3, cerium ox- 
ide 5, Frederiks- 
vSm. 

690. Mexgite, 

Kg.!98(sp.6SS). 

tic. P (e) polar angle 151“ 27' and 101" 

10'; <wP136“20'; oopS; t»P« (% 699). 

Fracture une*.*en. H. =6to6’5; G. — 

6*48. Opaque ; semimetallic. Iron- 
black ; streak chestnut-brown. B. B. 
infusible, but becomes magnetic. Sol. 
in 8. acid, Miask, Groix island in Morbihan. 

691. Tantaiite, Pe {¥a, 

Right prismatic. P (p) with polar edges 126" and 112‘ 
middle 91" 42'. ooP| (r) 122" 53 - oopoo (a); 
wPoo (J) ; poo (m) 113" 48 ; SPoo (j) 54" 

10'; iPw (tt) ler 36'; fPl (v); 2P2 ( 0 ). 

Fracture conchoidal or uneven. H. — 6 to 
6*5; G.— 6*1 to 8. Opaque; semimetallic, 
adamantine, or resinous. Iron-black ; stoak 
cinnamon- or coffee-brown. B.B. infusible; 
scarcely affected by acids. C.c.; 76 to 60 ten- 
talio acid, 7*5 to 29 niobic acid, 9 to 16 iron 
protoxide, and 1 to 6 manganese protoxide ; some with 1 to 10 tin 
oxide (CagfiteroiaTt&elite); also in union with iron (manganese) 
protoxide. Kimito and Tainmela in Finland, Broddbo andFinbo 
hear Falun, and, Chauteloube near limoges ; always in granite. 

692. Tapioute, 4Fe^-ffe^. 

Pyramidal. P middle angle 84" 62', summit 128"!'. H. — 6;G. — 




Fig. 699 (sp. 



7*2 to 7*5. Black. Lustrous. C.c,: tantalic acid 73*9, niobic acid 
11*2, pi-otoxide of iron 15. Tammela in Finland, 

693. CoLUMBiTE, 7«Fe^b-{-7iFefe. 

Right prismatic. P (w) polar angles 104" 10' and 161", middle 
angle 83“ 8'; OP (c); wPco (6); (a); ooP (y) 135° 40'; 

ooPoo (m) 101" 26' ; 2P (s) ; SPs ( 0 ) ; Spf (tt) ; ^Pco (/) 161" ; 
Poo (fc) 143" ; 2Poo {h) 112" 26' ; Pco (i) 101’ 12' ; 2Poo (e) 62" 40'. 
Hemitropes, face e; vertical axes forming an angle of 62" 40' ; also 
on faces 2P2 (b), and rarely b. Also granular and foliated. Cl. 
brachydiagonal, perfect, also macrodiagonal. H. — 6 ; G. — 5 *4 to 
6*4. Metallic, adamantine. Iron-black to brownish ; streak black 





Fig. 602. Fifr 003. 

or reddish brown. B,B. infusible; not affected by adds. C.c.: 
isomorpliic mixtures.of niobic and tantalic acids ■with protoxide of 
iron (or manganese). Pure columbite would give 78 'S niobic acid, 
pure tantalito 86 tantalic acid. The niobic acid generally prevails, 
and the crystals are better formed the more this is the ease. 
Rabenatein, Bodenmais, Chantelouhe, Finland, Ilmen Hills, 
Evigtok in Greenland, Haddam and Middletown in Connecticut, 
Acworth in New Hampshire, Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 

694. Yttbotaxtalite, {^, Ca, Fe, t)a(Sa, W, S^b). 

In two varieties, (a) Black. Right pmmatic ; in short pris- 
matic or tabular crystals. ooPco ; coP (m) 121" 48', OP ; 2Feo 

108" 26' ; : OP 131" 26'; i : i 149" 

42' (fig. 604) ; also in grains and lamella:. 

Cl. brachydiagonal, indistinct; fracture 
conchoidal or uneven. Opaque, or in thin 
spliuters translucent. Yelvet-black, semi- 
metallic lustre, and greenish grey streak. 

H.-6-5; G.-6*4 to 6*7. (b) Yelloia. 

Amoiphous, yellowish brown, or yellow, 
often striped or spotted ; resinous or vitre- 
ous; Bftreak white. G. — 6*46 to 5*88. 

Both varieties B.B. infusible, but become 
brown or yellow. Not affected by adds. , 

C.a : 67 to 00 tantalic acid, 1 to 8 tungstic acid, 0 to 20 mobio 
acid, 20 to 38 yttria. 0*6 to 6 Kme, 0*6 to 6 uranium peroxide, 
and 0*6 to 3*6 iron peroxide. Ytterby, and near Falun. 

695. Feegusoxite, Er, (5e)3(i¥b, ¥’a). 

Pyramidal and hemihedric ; P (s) 128" 28'. Usual form (4) SPf 

(=). P, i«P^ OP (c) (tig* tiOti). 100" 

54', s:c 115’ 16', s: r 169 17. Cl. traces 
along P ; fractm*e imperfect conchoidal ; brittle. 

H.-5*5 to 6; G, -5*6 to 5*9, Translucent 
in thin splinters ; semimetallic. Brownish 
black ; streak pale brown. B. B. infusible. 

C.c. : chiefly niobic acid and yttria, with erbia, 
also a little cerium protoxide, tin oxide, ura- 
nium oxide, and iron protoxide. Cape Fare- 
well in Greenland, Ytterby, Riesengebir^, 

Rockport in Massachusetts. Tyrite, from Helle 
near Arendal, is similar. 

696. HJEI.MITE. 

Massive, with granular ftecture and traces 
of eiystels. H.-6; G.-6*82. Velvet-black; streak greyish 
black. Lustre metallic. 0. c. : tantalic acid 62 *4, tin 6 *6, uranium 
4*9, protoxide of iron 8*1, yttria 6*2. B.B. infusible. In closed 
tul» decrepitates and yields water. Karaifvet near Falun. 

697. Samaeskite {Uranotantalite), (ft 3 ,S,&|)B(!fft)$a)j. 

Right prismatic. ooP 122" 46'; 00 F 2 96"; P«o 93"; P; ooFeq ;. 
00^00 * sFf ; also in grains. Fracture conchoidal; brittle. H;— 
6*66; G.— 5*6 to 676. Opaque; strong semimstellte- Velveb- 
black; ttreak dark reddish brown. B.B. fuses on Hie edges to* 
black glass. Iq the closed tube decrepitate, yields wat^ *2*^' 
desces, and becomes brown. Sol. in h. acid to a greenish nmiL 
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C.c..' 3/'*2 nioliic acid, 18*6 tautalic acid, 12 iron protoxide, 14 to 
20 uraDium oxide, 6 thorium oxide, 4 zirconia, and 16 yttria witli 
lima and magnesia. Aliiisk, llitcliell county in North Carolina. 
The rffroihnenitc of Hermann. 

693. Nohiite, 

Massire. E=4'5to5; G. -5*04. Black -brovni. Splinteiy. 
Brittle. Opatjae ; vitreons. Niobic neid fiO‘4, uraninm oxide 14*4, 
zirconia 3, ferrous oxide 8, ythda 14*4, lime 4*7, water 4'6. Nolil 
near Kongelf (Sweden). 

699. Hatchettoute. 

Cubic; 0, coQoo. "Yellowish brown. Eesinous lustre. Frac- 
ture conchoiilal. H. =-5 ; G. “4'8 to 4*9, C.e.: niobie acid 34 *3, 
tantalic acid 29*8, uranium oxide 15' 5, lime 8 '9, ivater 4*5. North 
Carolina. 

ANTIMONIATES. 

TOO. EosrElTEjCaajSljSl). 

Pmmidal ; P 1 10" 50'. Scratches gloss. G, = 4 -7. Honey-yellow 
or hyacinth.-red. B.B. fuses to a blackish slog. Sol. in acids. 
C.c. : 41*3 antimonic acid, 37*3 antimony oxide, and 21 "4 lime, but 
■with 3 to 3 manganese and iron protositle. St Marcel in Hedmont, 

Schnecbergile, from Tyrol, may be au impure rariety. 

701. BLEiyiEliE, Pb(Sl>, '^1 j)+S, 

Renifonn and massive. H. — 4; G. *=3*9 to 4 ‘8. Translucent; 
resinous to earthy. Colourless, yellow, brown, and grey. B.B. 
reduced on charcoal. C.c.: oxide of lead 41 to 62, anhmonious 
acid 32 to 47, crater 6 to 12. Lostwitliiel, Horliausen, Nertchinsk. 

702. Nadoiuti?, PlSb+PbCLj. 

Eight piismatio j oeP 132“ 51'. Cjystals tabular. Cl. macro- 
diagonaL H. —3; G. «“7. yellowish or greyish brown. Eesinous 
to adamantine j translucent, C.e.: lead 52*2, antimony 80-8, 
oxygen 8, chlorine 9. Constantine (Algeria). 

70S. Rivotite. 

iliassiva. Tellowiali to greyish green. Opaque ; fracture un- 
eren ; brittle. H. —3 '5 to 4; G. — 3 '6. O.c. : oxide of copper 
89 ’6, oxide of silver 1*2, antimonic acid 42, carbonie acid 21. 
Sierra del Cadi iu the province of Leiida. Thrwnbolite from Eez- 
banya, Hnugaty, may bo a hydrated variety. ■ 

704. Mellitb, ■:AJl<Ca05)-(-l8J!E. 

Pyramidal ; P 93“ ft'. OP ; Pco ; nad ooPao . Cl. P j fracture 
conchoidal ; brittle. H. ~2 to 2 -5 ; G. -1*S to 
l-S. Trau^iareut ; doubly refractive; vitre- 
oua Honey-yellow or reddish; streak white. 

Inclosed tuba yields water. B.B. chare with- 
out odour. Burns white and acts like alumina. 

Sol. in n. arid or potash. C.c.: nlnudna 14'4, 
meUie acid 40’3, water 45’8. In lignite at Fig. 606. 
Artern iu Thuringia and Lusclutz iu Bohemia; IVnlchow in 
Mhravia (cretaceous); in coal at Mulovlai iu Tula. 

705. OxAiiiTE, 2Fe^j + 3S£. 

Capillaty crystals, also botryoidal or compact ; fracture uneven ; 
seetBe. H.—2J G. — 2'IA Opaque; resinous to dull. Stmw-yellow. 
B,B. tom* black, then fed. Sol. to yellow solution in acids. C.e.: 
42‘1 inm. protoxide, 42*1 oxalic acid, 1&‘8 water. In lignite at 
Ehlosomk near Bilin, Dolsburg, and Gross Abnerode in Hesse. 

706. Whewelwtb, 

Oblique prismatia, 0 72“ 4P. <»P KW* B6': CL basal, perfect; 
brittle. If, —2*5 to 2*8; G.— 1*838. TTaasparent to opaque; 
vitreous. Colourless. C.c. i 49*31 oxalic acid, 38 *36 lime, 12'33 
water. Hungary. 

THE MIIfERAL EESINS. 

Kany of these are only* vegetable resina alightl v altered. Naphtha 
fe fluid ; the others solid, with H. —1 to 2 or 2*5. Most are amop- 
plt^ a few crystalline and raonoclinic, G. -0*6 to 1*6. Mostly 
xeainonB; Cdoarles^ or coloured brown, yellow, or red, with paler 
stteiak. Holt in, arids, alcohol; ether, and oils. Melt readily, and 
huieWvdth.fliniie and smoke. 

tp7. NAraiKA, PETEOLWDM, Cfii. 

iiqtdd. Coioiaie*,! yeSBow, or "brown, .lhansparent or trandu- 
cent, 6.-* 0*7 1(0 0*9. Tolatilizes in the atmosphere with an 
artanatio hituminoBS odonr, . 0-c.: 34 to 88 carbon,- and 12 to 16 
hydrogen. Vmetieaaro-^ : 

llu^^ tmnspa^ and Ikht; yellow. . T^m 
Lake in Bavaria, Amfono jaear Parma, Saties in the Pyrenees, 
Bai^^oon, Baku on the C^ion Sea, Ghino, and Noith 

Awrica, Used for bumf% and in pteparii^ varnisheK 
iixWrofewJU.— Darker or blackish brown ; less fluid or 

nwitaa Orsjskirk in Lancashiro ; Coalbroofcdsle, Pitchfoid, and 


Jladelcy in Shropshire ; St Catberine’a IVell, south of Edinburgh ; 
Mainland of Orkney ; and many other parts of Europe. 

708. Elatebite {Elastic Bitmmn, Mineral Caoutchouc), CTIj , 
Compact ; reniform or fungoid ; elastic and flexible like caont- 

c-Iionc, very soft: G. “ 0 '8 to 1 *23. Eesinous. Blachish, redJisli, 
or yellowish brown. Strong bituminous odour, O.c,: 84 to 86 
carbon, 12 to 14 hydrogen, and a little oxygen. Derbyshire, 
Montrelais near Nantes, and Woodbury in Connecticut, 

709. Asphaitum, BiTCxrEN. 

Compact and disseminated ; fracture conchoidal, soinetimea 
vesicular; sectile. H, — 2; G. — I'l to 1*2. Opaque, resinous, 
aud pitch-black; strong bituminoua odour, especially when rubbed. 
Takes fire easily, and burns with a bright flame and thick smoke. 
Sol. in ether, except a small remainder, which is lisaolved in oil 
of tiiiqKmtine. C.c.; 76 to 88 carbon, 2 to 10 oxygen, 6 to 10 
hydrogen, and 1 to 3 nitrogen. Dimmer near Hanover, Seyssel on 
the Rhone, "Yal Travers in Neufehatel, Lobsann in Alsace, in tlio 
Harz, Bead Sea, Persia, and Trinidad ; Cornwall, Haughmond Hill 
(Shropshire), Ewt and "WestLotMuna, Elie and Burntisland (Fife). 

710. Albertite. 

Massive. Velvet -black. Adamantine luatra; brittle. C.c.; 
carbon 86, hydrogen 9, nitrogen 2*9, oxygen 2. Hoy, Orkney; 
Strathpiefter, Ross ; Hillsborough, New Bninswick. 

711. PiAirzim 

Massive; imperfect conchoidal, sectile. H, — 1'5; G. -=1*22. 
Dimly translucent on very tliiu edges ; resinous. Blackish hroivn ; 
streak yellowish brown. Fuses at 600“ Fahr., and hums witli an 
nroniatie odour, lively flame, and dense smoke. Sol. in ether and 
caustic potash. Piauza near Rudolfswerth in Camiola. 

712. IxOLYTE- 

Mnssive ; conchoidal fracture. H. — 7; G.— 1*008. Eesinous. 
Hyaciuth-red ; streak ocbre-yellow. Rubbed between the Angers- 
it emits an aromatic odour ; becomes soft at 119°, bub ia still 
viscid at 212*. Oberhaxt near Gloggnits in Anstrin. 

738. AMBEE (jSKECCMrifc), - 

Round irregular lumps, iprains, or dropa Fractitrc perfect c(jn- 
cboidal ; riightly brittle. H, — 2 to 2 *5 ; G, — 1 to 1 *1. Transparent 
to translucent or almost owqne ; resiuous. Honey-yellow, hyacinth* 
red,' brown, yelloivish white ; also streaked or spotted. When 
rubbed emits an agreeable odour, and becomes negatively electric. 
It melts at 650*, emitting water, an empyreumatie oil, and succinic 
acid '; it bums with a bright flame and pleasant odour, leaving a 
carbonaceous lemainder ; only a small part is soluble in alcoliol. 
C.C.J 79 carbon, 10*5 hydrogen, and 10*6 oxygen. Derived chiefli* 
from, an extinct coniferous tree {Pinites suceinifer), and found 
in the Tertiary and diluvial fonnations of many countries, especially 
northern Genniiny and shores of the Baltic, Sicily, Spain, and 
northern Italy, rarely in Britain (on the shores of Fife, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and and at Kensington, near London), Used for 

ornamental purposes, and for preparing succinic acid and var- 
nishes. K-rantziU, from Nienburg, is essentially the same. 

714. Eetinitb {Mctinaaphalt). 

Roundish or irregular lumps ; fracture uneven or conchoidal ; 
very easUy frangible. H. -I'S to 2; G, -1*06 to 1*15. Trans- 
lucent or opaque; resinous or glistening. Yellow* or brown. Melts 
at a low heat, and horns ■vritK an aromatic or bituminous odour, 
C.C.: in general carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in very un- 
certain amount Bovey, Hallo, Cape Sable, aud Osnabriick. 
Pyrontimte from Aussig in Bohemia is similar. 

715. Walchowits, CigHeO. 

Rounded pieces, with a conchoidal fracture. H, — 1*5 to 2; 
G.— 1*036 to 1*069. TninBluceat, resinous. Yellow with brown 
stripes, aud a yellowish white streak. It fuses at 482", and bums 
readily, Solubla partially (7 *5 per cent ) in ether ; in s. acid forms 
a dork-brown solution. 0.c,: 80*4 carbon, 10*7 hydrogen, and 
' 8 ^9 oxygen. "IVolchow in Moravia. 

716. CoPAUNB {Fossil Copal, SigJigate Fesin), . 

Irregularfrngments. H. — 1*6; G-— 1*046. Translucent, resinous; 

bums ■with light yellow flame and much smoke; alcohol dissolves 
littleofit; bwomes black in sulphuric add. C.c.: 85*64 carbon, 
11*88 hydrogen, 2*76 oxygen. Highgate near London. A similar 
resin from Settling-Stones mine in Horthumberland, found in flat 
drops or crusts on calc-spar, is infusible at 600“ Falir.; G. -1'16 to 
1*64; it contains 85*18 carbon, 10*85 hydrogen, and 3*26 ashes. 

717. BkRENOElITE, C^oHgjOa. 

Amorphons; conchoidal fracture. Dark brown, inclining to 
green; yellow streak. Resinous; unpleasant odour, and bitter 
taste. Fuses below 212“ and continues soft afterwards at ordinaiy 
temperatures; easily soluble in alcohol C.c.: 72’40 carbon, 9*23 
hydrogen, 18*31 oxygen. San Juan de Berengela in Peru, 

718L GwATAQinLurB, OsoHjbO*. 

Amorphous; -yielding easily to the knife, and very .friable, GL 
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«=1'092, Pale yellow. Slightly resinous. Fluid at 212“, vLscid 
when cold; slightlysolnhle in water, and largely in alcohol, forming 
a yellow fluid with a hitter taste. C.c. : 77 '01 carbon, 8’18 hydro- 
gen, and 14-80 oxygen. Guayaquil in South America. 

BoQbuttcr, from the Irish peat mosses, is similar ; it melts at 
124“, is easily soluble in alcohol, and contains 73*70 carbon, 12*50 
hydrogen, and 13*72 oxygen. 

719. Hartine, CooHno-fii. 

Bound masses or thin layers. Brittle, but easily cut with a 
knife. G, =1-6. Eesinous. Eeddish brown by reflected and deep 
red by transmitted light ; streak light brown. Becomes black on 
e.\posure. C.c.: 86-43 carbon, 8 -01 hydrogen, 5-66 oxygen. In 
the main coal seam at lliddletou near Leeds, and at Newcastle. 

720. OzocRuiTE {Native Paraffin), CH . 

Amorphous, sometimes fibrous. Yery soft, pliable, and easily 
fa.shioued with the fingei-s. G. =0-94 to 0-97. Glimmering or 
glistening; seiniti-ansluceut Yellou-ish brown or hyaciuth-reu by 
transmitted, dark leek-green by reflected light. Strong paraffin 
or aromatic odour ; fuses easily to a clear oily fluid ; at higher 
tempemture burns with a clear flame, seldom leaving any ashes ; 
readily soluble in oil of turpentine, with gi-eat difficulty in alcohol 
or ether. O.c. : 86-7 carbon, and 14-3 hydrogen. Binny (Linlith- 
gow), and Edinburgh ; Slanik and Zietriska in Moldavia, near 
Gaming in Austria, and Baku ; also at Ur^ieth coal-mine near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pyropmiie may be a vanoty. 

721. HATCHETTI^'E {^Mineral Talloic). 

Flaky, like spermaceti; or snhgmnular, like beeswax; soft and 
flexible. G. =0-6. Translucent; weak pearly. Yellowish white, 
wax-yellow, or greenish yellow. Greasy inodorous ; readily soluble 
in ether. C.c. : 85 -91 carbon, 14 -62 hydrogen, or similar to ozocerite. 
Loch Fyue (fusible at 115®), ilei-tliyr-Tydvil, Selmiimhurg. 

722. FlCH-rELI-TE, C4H3. 

Crj’stalline (oblique prismatic) lamella*, which swim in water, 
but sink in alcohoL ‘Vyhite and pearly. Fuse at 114“, but again 
become orystaBineon cooling. Yery easily soluble in ether, and pre- 
cipitated by alcohoL C.c. ; 88 *9 carbon and 11 *1 hydrogen. In pine 
wood in a ^leat-moss near Eedwitz in Bavai-ia. 

7*23. Hastite, CgHj. 

Anorthio; hut mostly like spermaceti or w-hite wax, and lamellar. 
Sectile, but not flexible. H.=l; G. = 1-046. Translucent; dull 
resinous. "White. Melts at 165“, and burns with much smoke. 
Yery soluble in ether, much less so in alcohol. C.c.; 87*8 carbon, 
and 12*2 hydrogen. Oberhart hi Austria. 

724. Bonlite, CsH . 

Crystalline folia and grains. Soft. G, “=0'88. Translucent; 
resinous. White, without smell. Fuses at 120“ to 18/“. Sol. in 
n, add; precipitated by water in a white erystaBine moss. C.c. : 
92 '3 carbon, 7*7 hydrogen- tJzuach near St GalL Eedndtz. 

726. SCHEKUEEITE, CHa. 

Oblique prismatic ; tabular or acicnlar. Soft and rather brittle. 
O. =1 to 1-2. Translucent; resinous or adamantine. White, in- 
clining to yellow or green. Feels grea^, has no taste, and when 
cold no smell, hut when heated a -weak aromatic odour. Insoluble 
in water ;• readily sol. in alcohol, ether, and n. and s. acids. C.c.: 
76 carbon, 25 hydrogen. Uznnclu Branekiie, -white, toanslucent, 
fusing at 167", is similar; Montevaso in Tuscany. 

726. Ideialite, CgHa, 

Massive; fracture uneven or slaty; sectile, H. — 1 to 1*5; 
6. —1-4 to 1-6 (1*7 to 3-2). Opaqne ; resinous. Greyish or 
brownish black; streak blackish brown, ineliniug to red. Feels 
greasy. Bums with a tliick smoky flame, giving out sulphurous 
acid, and leaving some reddish brown ashes. C.c.: 77 idnalino 
(=94*7 carbon and 6*3 hydrogen) .and 18 cinnabar, with a little 
silica, alumina, pyrite, and Bme, The idrialine may be extracted 
by warm olive oil or oil of turpentine as a pearly shining mass, 
difficultly fusible. Idria. 


727. Toeb.axite. 

Massive ; fracture subconchoiJal, Yellow, brown-gi-cy, and light 
brown. H, = 1 *5 to 2 ; G. = 1 *28. C.c. : 60 to 65 carbon, 9 liydrogcn, 
4 to 5 oxygen, 10 to 20 silicate of alumina. When distilled below 
redness yields a burning fluid holding paraffin in solution ; above 
redness a large quantity of highly illuminating gas. Shown by 
the microscope to consist of granules of a yellow hituminoid wax, 
with interstitial shaly matter. Torbanehill in Scotland, Pilseu 
in Bohemia, Kurakina and Murayevna in Russia. 

728. DorpuEEiTE. 

Jelly-like elastic masses. Brownish black ; streak brown. Greasy 
lustre. H. =0*5; G. =1*1. After drying H. =2-5; G. =1*5. Insol- 
uble in alcohol and ether. An acid substance related to humic 
acid. From peat beds, Aussee (Styria) and Switzerland. 

THE COALS. 

729. A>:Tnn.\ciTE {Ghmcc Coal). 

Massive and disseminated; rarelycolnmnar. Fracture oonehoidal ; 
brittle, H.— 2 to 2-5; G. = 1*4 to 1-7. Opaque; brilliant metallic. 
Iron-black; streak unaltered. Perfect conductor of electricity. 
Bums difficultly with a very weak or no flame, and docs not cake ; 
in the closed tubs yields a little moisture, hut no einpyreumatic 
oil ; detonates with nitre. C.c.: carbon above 90 per cent., with 
1 to 3 oxygen, 1 to 4 hydrogen, and 0 to 3 nitrogen; and ashes 
chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and peroxide of iron. Coinmou in 
some parts of all coal-fields; and especially in the United States, as 
in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and above all in Pennsylvania. 
Used chiefly for manufacturing metals. 

730. Common Coal {Black Coal, Stone or Mineral Coal, Bitu 
inimus Coal). 

Compact, silty, or confusedly fibrous; often dividing into rhom- 
boidal, columnar, or cubical fragments. Fractnre conchoidal, uit- 
evon, or fibrous; rather brittle or sectile. H. —2 to 2*6; G. = 1 *2 to 
1'5. Vitreous, i-esinoua, or silky in the fibrous variety. Blackish 
brown, pitch-black, or velvet-black. Burns easily, emitting flame 
and smoke, ivith a hitumiuons odour ; heated in the closed tube 
yields much oil. C.c. ; 74 to 90 carbon, with 0-6 to 8 or 15 ox5-geii, 
3 to 6 hydrogen, 0 to 1 to 2 nitrogen, 0*1 to 3 sulphur, and 1 to 11 
eartliy matters or ash, in 100 paits. 

Slate Coal or SjMnt has a thick slaty stracture, and an uneven 
fracture. Cherry Coal is the name applied to the brittle highly lus- 
trous vaiioty common in the English coal-fields. Caking Coal is a 
more bituminous variety which undergoes semifusion whenignit^ 
caking or agglutinating during comburaon. Camel Coal has a resin- 
ous, Simmering lustre, and a flnt-conchoidiil fracture, breaks into 
irr^ulor cubicSl fragments, hut is more solid and takes a higher 
polish than other varieties. This bums with a bright flame, and 
yields much gas. Abundant in many lands, as hi England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in Belgium and France, in Germany and 
southern Russia. British America and the United States possess 
immense fields, especially in the valley of the Mississippi Also 
found in China, Japan, Hindustan, Australia, Borneo, and several of 
the Indian isl^ds. 

731. Lignite {Jet, Broven Coal). 

Distinctly vegetable in origin, — the external form, and very often 
the internd woody structiu-e, being preserved. The texture is com- 
pact, woody, or earthy. Fracture conchoidal, woody, or uneven ; 
soft and often friable. G. = 0*5 to 1*5. Lustre sometimes resin- 
ous, mostly glimmering or dull. Brown, black, or rarely grey. 
Bums easily with an unpleasant odour; colours solution of potash 
deep brown. C.c.; 47 to 73 carbon, 2*6 to 7*5 hydrogen, 8 to 33 
oxygen (with nitrogen), and 1 to 15 ashes. Jet is pitch-black, with 
conchoidal fracture and resinous lustre. Brown coal occurs at 
Bovey-Tracy in Devonshire; also in Germany, Hungary, France, 
HAly, and Greece. - The Surturbrand of Iceland seems a variety. 
Used as fuel, but much inferior to common coal. The Oolitic 
coals of Yorkshire, Antrim, Brora, MnlL and Sk3-e are intermedi- 
ate varieties. 
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Alberme, 710. 


Albtte, 500. 
Alexandrite^ 94 
Algodonite, 193. 
AUaaibe, 474. 
Allemontite, 7. 
Allochroite, 498; 
AUomon^5e, 313. 
AUopalladlnm, SE 
ABopImne, 689. 
Almandlne, 493. 
Alstonite. 383. 
Attadte, 163. 

Alum, 841. 
Alomlnite, S29, 
Alnnlte, 313. 


: Alunogene, 82E I .Andeslne, 694. Anfimonr, A Arsenic, A BaMngtonlte, 575. 

lAinaJrain,24 Angloalte, 31A Apateliie, 331. Ar8enlodderlte,429. Balkallte, 687. 

' Anhydrite, 813. Apatite, 443. ArsenolUe, 12A Bareovlte, 69A 

Ankerlte, 274 Aphrite, 273. Asbestos, 67S. Baryta-mlco, 521. 

AnnabergUe, 8S3. Aphrodite, 645, Asphaltum, 709. Baryte, 313. 

AnnerOtoc, 689. ApophylUte, eOA Astndcanlte, 337. Baryto-caldte, 257. 

Annlvlte, 233. Aauflniarine, 688. Astrophylllte, 630. Baryto-celestlne, 

Anomlte, 518. Aragonite, 281. Atacamlte, 69. 814. 

578, Atiurthtfa, 591. Arcanlte, 308. AtopUe, 370. Bastlte, 664 

AmpUbole, 673. Anthophynite,677. Ardemjlte, 077. An^e, 667. Bastnaesite, 87. 

Ampbodelite, 591, Anthracite, 729. Arfredsonlte, 679. Auricholclte, 297. BeaomonHte, 614 
605. Anthraconlte, 271 Aigcntite, 169. Avaite, 2.«l. Beanxlte, 119. 

da Antlfforlte, 65L ArkansItA 97. Avantarine, 135. Beeaerite, ICA 

inonyUA 641. Antlmonial nickel, ArksuHte, 44 Axinlte, 494 Berannlte, 400. 

Andalndte, 40A 184 AmnerifcA 23. A*urite,294 (BereagelitA 717. 


Amazon stonA 589. 
Amber, 7IA 
Amblygonlte, 450. 
Amblystegite, 566. 
Amethyst, 81, ISS. 
Amianthus, 567, 


BcrgbolA 600. 
BertblerinA 6G-1. 
Berthlerlte, 21& 
Beryl, 686. 
BerzelinhA 100- 
BerzelltA 870. 
Bendantite. 466. 
BiebeiitA 897. 
Binnlte, 321. 
Bh>tIte,SlS. 
BismitA 12A 
Blsnnith, 8. 

BtsmothinA 25A 
Blsmathite, 303. 
BlsmotoTerrltAtHi?. 
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BJsrmito-spluerite, 

2S8. 

Bltter-spur, 273. 
Bltnmen, 70S, 709. 
BIciniere, 701. 
Blende, 177. 
BlOdlte, 837. 
Blowstrandlte, 685. 
Bloodstone, ISS. 
Bodenlte, 474. 
Boclnittcr, 718. 
BofcoslOTskite, 402. 
Bole, m. 

BolWte, 2fiG. 
Bolojniese stone, 
S13. 

Boltonlte, 476. 
Bonsdoi-flte, £85. 
BoraoKe, 282. 
Borax, 206. 
Bomlte, 190. 
Boroctdcite, 267. 
Botryo^ne, 347. 
BohyoBte, 470. 
Bonlnnfi^ilte, 227. 
Bonrnonlte, 280. 
Brancblte, 726. 
BiBudisIte, 5Z4 
Brannite, 100. 
BraTnisltCi 653. 
BrelslaclcUe, 567. 


Chlvlntlte, 24S. 
Cbladnlte, 563. 
Chloantite, 146. 
Clilorlte, 531. 
Chlorltoid. 520. 
Clilorocalctte, 63. 
Cbloropal, 657. 
Cbloropbaslte, 550. 
CblorophyllUe, 585. 
Chlorosplnel, 93. 
ChodnefiSte, 48. 
Chondrarsenlte, 
395. 

Chondrodito, 482. 
Cbontcrlte, 535. 
Cbrome ocbre, 637. 
Chromite, 89. 
Chrysoberyl, 94. 
Chrysocolla, 491. 
Chrysolite, 478. 
[Chrysoprase, 135. 
Chrysotfle, 549. 
ClmoUte. 638. 
Clnaabar, IBS. 
Cinnamon stone, 
493. 

ClpoUlno, 272. 
Clarlte, 346. 
ClaUHthallte, 161. 
Clay Ironstone, 277. 
Clays, 629. 


Brcithsnptlte, 184. dlnochlore, 633. 


Brcnnnerlte, 276. 
Brewsterite, 615, 
Brochantite, 334. 
Bromlte, 56, 
Brongnlartlne, 811. 
Brcmlit^ 664. 
Brooklte. 97. 

Brown cod, 731. 
Bmdte, 114. 
Brnsbltei 377. 
Bonsenlta, 76. 
Btutmntte, 574. 
Byilclirite, m 
Byssolite, 678. 
Cacholong, 1*7. 
Cacoxene, 462. 
Calmgom, 135. 
Celalte, 464. 
Catoine, 280. , 
C«iclte,calc.ipKr, 
S7S. 

Cdedonite, 360. 
Calomel, 49. 
Gancrinite, 506. 
Capordaidte, 612. 
Carbuncle 
CarnaHIte, 62. 
Catnai, 631. 
Carndisn, 135. 
Carpbtolite, 656. 
Cni>Wdei1te,m 
ClMdt«fte,96. 
Omicenteitalite, 

■ ^mx 

‘ OMlav. 

Cat’neyft, m. ; 
C«wk, W3. 
CeUa«mlt«i 560. , 
Celetine, 81& 
Centrollfe, 48S. 
Cerargyrite, 54. 
tofne, 474. 
Cerite,484. 


Ceorrantlte, 180. 

,a5ml»alte, 608. , 

Outom&lte, 33*. ! Banrintte’ 192. 


Clinoclase, 424. 
Cllntanlte, 524. 
Coals, 729-731. 
Cobaltite, 143. 
Cobaltgpatb, 279. 
Cobalt TltrlQl, 327. 
Goceinlte, 58. 
Co«ollte, 567. 
Coemleolactin, 405. 
Coloidtoslte, 493. 
Coloradoite, 202. 
Colmsbite, 693. 
Condnnite, 199. 
Connellite, 72. 
Copajine, 716. 
Copiaplie, 331. 
Copper, 18. 

I Coheres, 824. 
Copper-blende, 238. 1 
goqolmblte, 380. 
Cordlerite. 566. 
ComwaQlte^ 418t 
ConradopbylUte, 
538. 

Corandnni, 81. 
Cotton-stone, 623. 
Cotnnnlte, 6a 
CoveBine, 188L 
Credneilte, 102 . 
Crlchtonite, 83. 
CrocalU^ 62a 
Croctddte, 855. 
Cranatedflte, 539. 
Cnxicedte, 167. 
-CtydHte.4a 
.Ctyopbyfflte, 5l7. 
Crypioaite, *67 
'c«.ban,3«. 

Cube 403. 
Cnpilte, 73. 
Cnproplnmblte, 

169, 

Cyanlte, 461. 
Cymopbane, 94. 
Corine, 475. 
Banallte, 497. 
Danbniite, 496. 


Dtetrlebite, 341. 
Dlhyrlte, 410. 
Dlmorphlte, 207. 
Dlopslde, 667. 
Dioptnse, 400. 
Dfpbanite, 522. 
Dipyre, 602. 
Biscrosite, 176. 
DIsthene, 4G1. 
Dolomite, 273. 
Domeykite, 192. 
Dopplerlte, 728. 
Dufrenite, 809. 
Dufrenoysite, 223. 
Dnranglte, 451, 
Dysanidyte, 683. 
Dydutte, 91. 
Ecdemlte, 458. 
Edlngtonite, 620. 
Ehllfe, 421, 
EEsennickelkles, 
182. 

Ebeollte, 506. 
Elaterlte. 708. 
Etectram, 25. 
Eleonorlte, 401. 
EUaslte, 113. 
Embollte, 55. 
Embrethitc, 227. 
Emerald, 81, 5Sa 
Emerald-nickel 
298. 

Emery, 81. 
Emmonite, 284. 
Emplectite, 216. 
Ennrglte, 245. 
Enstntlte, 563. 
Eosite, 359. 
Eosphorite, 433. 
Epiboulangerlte, 
250. 

EplcUortte, 683. 
Epldote, 47a 
Eplgentte, 249. 
E^sfflbfte, SI*. 
Epsomlte, 321. 
Eitalte, 4ia 
Erltbrostderite, 65. 
Eiythrtte, 366. 
Eimarkite, 685 
Enebrotta, 417. 
Enclaae, 46a 
EnertsHe, S4S. 
EndialBe, 678. 
Endnopbite, 606, 
Enkalrite, 16a 
Enkolite, 673 
Eulytine, 498. 
EnpbylBte, 523. 
Enxenlte, 687. 
Evanslt^ 40a 
Edgtoklte, 47. 
Fablerz, 237. 
FablnnEte. 565. 
FoirSeldlte, *94. 
Fatnaflalto. 247. 


OhaleedflBF, 165, 


CbstfetpyirttB, *8*. 
Cbidemiderttadlo. 
ChakotrWhltfl, T8. 
ChaUt, m 
Clulybite, 277. 
Gbamolsfto, 562. ' 
Chert, 135. 
ChtstoSta 460. 
CfbUdrenlte, 431 
OdleiBtte, 197. 


Dsthblite. 467. 
Datldsonlte, 586. 
Daring 506. 
Dedmatte, 37a 
Xh^oes^ 75. 
ZWeaatte^ 5*a 

555. 

Dfeadddte, 414. 
,DtadoeJjlte,454. _ 
-IHaltBge, 568. 
OlalogItB, 37S: 
Dlamo-na, IR. ' 
.Dteapore, lOT.’ 
pichrolte,' 08 S. 
ilHdcIijaonlte^ *92. 


Faroelltei 626. 
Faiaaite, 567. 
FanJaaUe, 607 
Fayallte, 477, 
FeBnite, 666. 
FelsOhanylte, 329. 
Felspars, 589-597. 
Ferberlte, 364. 
Fergnsonlte, 696. 
Feirotitanite, 670. 
Felbol, 655. 
Flbroferrite. 331. 
Flclitellte, 732. 
Ffllowlte, 390. 
FlorIte,137. 
FIre-blende, 351 
FIscberlte, 407. 
F«nl Isa 
Finite, 89. 
Fhweerine^ *1 
Flnocerite, *5. 
Flanrlfe, 6lner-«par, 

la, ' ; 

ForcihaneneiitB, 
SST, j 
Itoredte, tti 
|F(aiiterite,'«ra 
iFowlarKe, 51^ | 

'Frtnsifnito, 8a 


FrenzcUte, 310 
Frledellte, 628. 
Frieselte, 186. 
Fileslebenite, 334. 
Fachlte, 619. 
Fuller’s earth, 632. 
Oadollnlte, 471. 
Gabnlte, 8L 
Qalactite, 623. 
Galena, Isa 
Galmet, 485. 
Garnet, 493. 
Gaylusslte, 292. 
Georksutite, 46. 
Gehlenite, 604, 
GelbeLcenerz, 346. 
Geoerontte, 241. 
OersdorOBte, 147. 
Glbbsltc, 116. 
Glesecklte, 5SS, 
650. 

Glgantollte, 585. 
Gllbertite, 619. 
Globertlte. 276. 
Glrasol, 187. 
Glsmondlne, 624. 
Glagerite, 
Glaserlte, 308. 
Glanberite, 311. 
Glancodote, 144. 
Glauconite, 550. 
Glaucophone, 583. 
Gmelinlte, 609. 
Gold, 25. 

Qoslarite, 322. 
GOthlte, 108. 
Grammatlte, 678. 
Graphic granite, 
689. 

Graphite, 14 
Greenocklte, 179. 
Greenovlte, 66a 
amnauite, 154. 
Gmnetlte, £84 
Gnanainatlte, 90L 
Guayaquinite, 7ia 
Onejarlte, 211. 
Gmnmlte, 120. 
Gymnite, 647. 
Gypsnm, 319, 
Oyrolite, 604 
Hsenoatlte, Sa 
Haldlugeilte, 878. 
Httlr-Mlt, 328. 
Haute, 51. 
Halloyslte, 633. 
Hamartfte, 38. 
Hatmotome, 617. 
Hartlne, 7ia 
Hafdfe, 72a 
Hatebettine, 721. 
HatebeUoUte, 699. 
Hanertte, 150. 
Kanghtonlte, 513. 
Rauamannlie, 99. 
Hauyne, 5ia 
Hsydenlte, 608. 
Haytorite, 467, 
Heliotrope, 136. 
Hdtlne, 49& 
Hepatite, 313 
Hercynlte, 951 
Herderite, 452. 
nermannlte, £83. 

Herrengnmdlteb 

34a 

Hersclielite, 611. 
Hessite. 174, 
Heterozite, 39L ' 
Heolandlte, 614.- 
HIsInRerite, 659. 
Hlalopite, 272. 
H/elmtte, 696. 
Homillte, 469, 
Hflpeltft 40a 
Horbuchlte, 138. 
Hornblende, 67a 
HOmestte, 38a 
Hornstone, 136, 
,589 

HUlmerlte. 366. 
gndsotilte. 567. 
HnmboldtBite; 608. 
Hnmttei^B*. 
Rnreanllte, 38L 
Hnmaitd, 585. ■ 


Hyadntb. 138. 
Hyalite, 187. 
Hyalophane, 506. 
Hyaloslderlte, 478. 
Oydrargllllte, 116 
Hydroboradte, 270. 
Hydromagneslte, 
293. 

Hydropbane, 137. ' 
Hydropblte, 552. 
Hydrotaldte, 118. 
Hydrozlnclte, 296. 
Hygrophilite, 652. 
Hypersthene, 565. 
Hypochlorite, 667. 
Hypostilblte, 613. 
Hypoxanthite, 661. 
Ice, 74. 

Iceland spar, 272. 
Ice-spar, 686. 
Ichthyophthalmfte, 
603. 

Idocrase, 475. 
Idrfolite, 726. 
Umenlte, 83. 
IndlcuUte, 466. 
iDTerarlte, 182. 
lodite, 57. 
lolite, SS5. 

Iridinm, 2a 
Iridosmlum, 32. 
Irito, 89. 

Iron, 16. 

Iserlne,84. 

Ixolyte, 7ia 
Jacobsite, 87. 

Jade, 578. 

Jadelte, 597. 
Jalpaite, 171. 
Jameaonlte, 322. 
Jarodte, 344. 
Jasper, 135. 
Jefferaonlte, 569. 
Jet, 7S1. 

Johannlte, 3Sa' 
Jordantte, 236. 
Josdte, 13. 
Jnllanite, 231. 
Kalnite, 853. 
KSntmererlte, 53S. 
Kaolin, 629. 
EareUnlte, 365. 
Eanteulte, 312. 
EeHhanUe, 669. 
Eennesite, 253. 
Eleserite, 330. 
EUbrlckenlte, 242. 
Eminite, 572, 651. 
Elrwanlte, 55a 
Elaprotbite, 220. 
Kai»teinlte, 662. 
Knebdilte, 460. 
Eobaltbeschlag, 

386. 

EobelUt^ 22a 
EoByrite, 634 
Eomarit, 664. 
Eongabmtrlte, 2a j 
Eonigine. 335. | 

EDtollte, 724 
Eopplte, 681. 
Kotschnbeyite, 638. 
KBttigife, 387. 
Erantzife, 718, 
Kracrite, 399. 
Ereittonfte, 91. 
Eretaerslte, 64. 
Erisnvl^te, 334. 
Erokidolite, 581. 
Eubnlte, 870. 
Eupferblan, 492. 
Eyroelte, 140. 
Labradorite, 583. 
Banarkite, 317. 
Langite, 835. 
LantbauKe, SOa 
lApla48apli, 51L 
liadoQlte, 405. 
LatroWte, 591. 
Laumontlte, 612. 
Banrite, 304 
Lauttte, 172. 
Lavendulan, S8a 
LaanBtc, 4SL 
Bead, 19. 

LeadbOlita 306. 


Leadspar, 286. 
Leberkies, 140. 
Leellte, 580. 
Lenzlnite, 633. 
Leonhardite, 012. 
Lepldollte, 518. 
Lepldomelane, 514 
LepoUte, 591. 
Lerbacblte, 200. 
Lettsomlte, 851. 
Louchtenbergite, 
£32. 

Lendte, 505. 
Lencopbane, 587. 
Leucopyrite, 142. 
Levyne, 610. 
Lherzolite, 567. 
Llbethenlte, 411. 
Liebenerlte, 640. 
Lieblgitc, 301. 
Llerrlte, 483. 
Ugnite, 731. 
Lime-mica, £32. 
Limestone, 272 
Limnite, 117. 
Limonite, IIQ. 
Llnarite, 849. 
Lindakerlte, 289. 
Llnnffilte, 153. ’ 
Llroconlte, 434. 
LItliiophllite, 369. 
Lltbomarge, 681. 
Lltboxylon, 187, 
Loam, 629. 
Lowelte, 388. 
Ludissappblr, 586. 
LncuBlte, 272 
Lndlamite, 8S9. 
Ludwlglte, 266, 
Lumochello, 272. 
Luneborglte, 457. 
Lunntte, 42a 
Lnzonlte, 24a 
Lydian etona 185. 
Magnesia-mica, 
512. 

Magnedo-f errite, 

Magnerfte, 27a 
Magnetite, 85. 
Magnolite, 354 
Malachite, 28a 
MaOacoUte, 567. 
Malacone, 642, 
.MaldonUe, 184 
Mallardite, 324 
Ualtbadte, 633. 
Manganese, red, 
274 

3fsnganese-spar, 

674. 

Manganite, 109. 
Mangnnocalcite, 
285. 

Marble, 273. 
Marcaslte, 140. 
i Marcellne, lOO. 
Margarlte, 622. 
j Uargarodite, 510. 
[Marl, 272 
Marmolite, 550. 
Martite, 82 
Mascagnine^ 308. 
Masonite, 627. 
Maadcot, 78. 
Matlodcite, 66. 
Maxiie, 306. 
Meerscheuns, 544. 
Megabadte, 360. 
Metonlte, 500. 
Melaconite, 79. 
Melanite, 4BS. 
Melanterite, 324 
Melinophane, 586. 
MdllUte, 503, 
Mellite, 704. 
Melbnltei 198. 
Udopdte, 681. 
Mendlptte, 67. 
Menegblnlte, 334 
UengUe, 690. 
Menllite, 137- 
Mereniy, 9a 
MeaoUte, 628. 
Meteoric iron, 16. 
Miargyrite, SIS. 


Mien, 512. 
Microcllne, 5S9. 
Microlite, 684. 
Microsommlte, 607. 
Mlcmlte, 373. 
Mllarite, 673. 
Jllllerite, 181. 
dlllnscbtn, 635. 
Mlmetedte, 446. 
Minium, 104. 
MlrabUite, 318, 
Mtsplckel, J41. 
Mlsy, 381. 

Mlxlte. 425. 
Mizzonite, 50L 
Molybdenite, 208. 
Molybdlte, 127. 
Molydte, 61. 
Monazltc, S64 
Monradite, 643. 
Montantte, 354 
Montebradte, 450. 
Montlcdlite, 481. 
MontmorUlonlte, 
634 

Moonstone, 689. 
Morenodte, 323, 
Morion, 185. 
Morocoeblte, 218, 
Morrentte, 617. 
Mosandrlte, 672 
Moas-ogate, 135. 
Mottramite, 430. 
Murchisonite, 689. 
Mnriaclte, 813. 
Mnacerrite, 519. 
Mn^te, 667. 
MyeUn,.681. 
Eacrite, 630. 
Nadorite, 702 
[Magyaglte, 196. 
Naphtha, 707. 
NatroUte, 622. 
Natron, 290. 
Naumaanite, ITS. 
Needle-ore, 281. 
NemaBte, 114. 
Nepheline, 506. 
Nephrite; 574 
Newberylte, 878. 
Newjandclte, 3L 
Nickel, arseniate of, 
871. 

Nlckelerz, 872. 
NlckeUte, 163. 
Nltratlne, 258. 

Nitre, 269. 
Nitrocalclte, 360. 
Nltromagnedte, 

261. 

Noblite, 698. 
Nontronlte, 657. 
Nosean, 509. 

Oebran, 656. 
CErstedlte, 675. 
Okenite, 602, 
Oligoclaae, 692 
OliTenlte, 412 
OUrine, 478. 

Oncodn, 648. 

Oolite, 272. 

' Oodte, 585. 

Opal, 136, 137. 
Oranglte, 645. 
Orplment, 204 
Orthlte, 474 
Orthoclase, 689. 
OamlrldlniD, 3L 
OttreUto, 624 
Oxalite, 706. 
Oxhaveerlte, 603. 
Ozocerite, 720. 
Pachnollte, 44. 
Paisborgit^ 574. 
Palladinm, 29. 
Paraffin, 720. 
Paragonite, 624 
Paigadte, 574 
Paridte, 305. 

Paulite, 566. 
PectoUte, 598. 
Pflganito, 404 
Pellom, 684 
Pennine, 582. 
Fenilaadite, 182 
PeroyHte, 7L 


Perlclase, 75. 
Perfeline, 590. 
Perfdote, 474 
Perovsklte, G80. 
Petaltte, 674 
Petroleum, 707. 
Petontze, 689. 
Petrlte, 175. 
Phacollte, 60S. 
Pharmacolite, SSI. 
Pharmacodderlte^ 
403. 

Phenadte, 489. 
PbiUlpsite, 616. 
Pblogopite, 516. 
Plioanlco-chrolte, 
366. 

Phosgenlte, 304. 
Pbosphorocbalclte, 
423. 

Plaudte, 711. 
Plckerlnglte, 84L 
Plcorite, 94 
PicroHte, 649. 
Plcrophyll, 641. 
Picrosmlne, 642. 
Pledmontlte, 474 
Pllollte, 680. 
Plmdlte, 644 
Flngnite, 658. 
Finite, 685. 
Plnltoid, 664. 
PlsoUte, 272 
Flssoptaane, 332. 
Pitch blende, 90. 
FilUdte, 456. 
Plaglonlte, 219. 
Plasma, 135. 
Platinlridlum, 27. 
Platinum, 26. 
Plattnerlte, 108. 
Fleonade, 93. 
PUntbite, 655. 
Plombgornme, 442. 
Flnmbocalclte, 272 
Plnmbosttb, 227. 
PoUnx, 606. 
Polyargyrite, 244. 
Polybadte, 244 
Polycrase, 686. 
Polydymlte, 154. 
PolybaUte, 840, 
Polyhydrlte, 659. 
Folymlgntte, 689. 
Polj’tellte, 239. 
Porcelain earth, 
620. 

Porpedte, 25. 
Potstone, 540, 
Prase, 135. 
Fraseollte, 685. 
Prehnite, 627, 
Proaoplt^ 48. 
Pronstite, 236. 
PsHomelane, 121. 
Pslttacinlte, 874. 
Pttoherite, 875. 
Pufflerlte, 019. 
Pyenlte, 464 
Pyenotrop, 686. 
PyraUoHte, 564. 
PirargllUto, 686. 
Pyraigyrlte, 225. 
Pyritfl, 189, 140, 
151, 185, 189. 
Pyroauriie, 119. 
Pyrochlore, 684. 
Pjrochrolte, 115 . 
Pjrolndte, lOL 
Pyromorpbtto, 444. 
Pyrope, 494 
Pyrophymte, 640. 
Pyrophyaallte, 468. 
Pyropisrite, 720. 
P^rettnlte, 714. 
PjTorthlte, 474. 
Pyrosolerl^ 584, 
I^osmallte, 539. 
Pyrostllpnlte, 252 
Pyroxene, 567. 
Pyrrhlte, 684. 
P^hoUte^ 16L 
Qnortz, 135. 
Bammelsbeirglte, 

140. 

Bazonmoiirddn.e67. 
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Realf^r, 209. 
Keddln^e, 306. 
Reddle. 82. 
Redruthlte, 164. 
Relnite, 303. 
Reissue, 613. 
Resins, 707-728. 
Retinlte, 714. 
Reassine, 337. 
Rhagite, 426. 
Ehodlzlte, 264. 
Rhodochrome, 532. 
Rhodonite, 974. 
Ripldolite, 533. 
RUtlngerlte, 187. 
Rivotite, 703. 
Rock-crystal, 135. 
Rock-salt, 51. 

Rock soap, 655. 
Romanzowlte, 40.^. 
Romelte, 700. 
Roscoellte, 678. 
RoseUte, SSO. 
Rothofflte, 403. 
Rlittlslte, 664. 
Ruhellan, 512. 
KnhellUe, 466. 
RnblceUa, 03. 

Ruhy, 81, 03. 
RatUe, 95. 

Sahlite, 567. 
Salmlac, 52. 

Salt, 61. 

Saltpetre, 259. 
Samarsktte, 697. 
Smdhergetite, 521. 


Sanidlne, SSO. 
Saponite, 548. 
Sapphire, 81. 
Sapphire d’eao, 
585. 

Sapphirine, 93. 
Sapphirite, 465. 
SarcoUte, 400. 
Sartorlte, 214. 
Sassollne, 105. 

Satin spar, 281. 
Saussurltc, 597. 
Savon de verrier, 
lOL 

Sa>Tiltc, 154. 
ScapoUtc, 502. 
Scarbrolte, 634. 
Scheellte, SGI. 
Scheererlre, 723. 
Schiller spar, 664. 
Schlrmerite, 220. 
Schneebergite, 700. 
Schoeldetlfce, 22. 
Schorlj 466. 
Schorlomite, CTO. 
Schwnrtzemher- 
gUe, 6a 
Scolecite, 623. 
Scorodlte, 897. 
Selenite, 310. 
Selenium, 3. 
Selensulphnr, 2. 
Senormontlte, 124. 
Serpentine, 549. 
Shale, 629 
Sideritfl, 185, 277, 


Slderoschlsolitc, 

530. 

Sideroslliclte, 661. 
Slegenite, 153. 
SUUmanltc, 462. 
Silver, 21. 

Sinter, 137. 
Sisserskite, 32. 
Skutterudlte, 157. 
Slate clay, 629. 

, Slate spar, 272. 
Smaltlne, 145. 

I Smlklte, 325. 

* Smlthsonlte, 280. 
Soda-ehabasit“, 
609. 

Sodalite, SOS. 
Soda-mica, 520. 
Spadaltc, 646. 

Spar, heavy, 313. 
SpathlopjTlte, 142. 
Sphene, 66S. 
Spinel, 93. 
Spodumcne, 572. 
Stannite, 1S5. 
Stossfnrtlte, 263. 
Stanrolite, 464. 
Steatite, 540. 
Steinhelllte, 3S5. 
Stephonltc, 240. 
Stembeiglte, 186. 
Stibiconite, 130. 
Stlbnlte, 203. 
StUbIte, 613. 
StUpnomekne, 66L 
Stolpenite, 635, 


M I N- 

I StolzUe, 362. 
Strahlstein, 57S. 
Stren^te. S93. 
Stroraeyeritc, 165. 
StroutUinite, 234. 
Struvite, 428. 
Studerlte, 233 
Stylotj^, 232. 
Succinite, 713. 
Siilpliur, 1. 
Sunstone, 502. 
Surturbiand, 731. 
Susannite, 307. 
Suasexite, 271. 
Svanberglte, 453. 
Sylvanlte, 194. 
Sylvite, 50. 
Sympleslte, 385. 
Syngenite, 339. 
Szabotte, 576. 
Szalbdyite, 269. 
Tabergite, 532. 
Tabular spar, 566. 
Tachhydrlte, 63. 
Taglllte, 416. 

Talc, 540. 

Talcoslte, 640. 
Talllnglte, 70- 
Tantallc ochre, 134. 
TantaUte, 691. 
Tapiolitc, 692. 
Telluric bismuth, 9. 
TeUurlc iron, 16. 
TeUurlte, 133. 
Tellurium, 4; black, 
195; graph£c,194. 
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Tennantlte, 23S. 
Tenorite, 80. 
Tephrolte, 479. 
Tctradymlte, 10. 
Tetrahediite, 237. 
Tharandite. 273. 
nien.ardite, 310. 
Th^rmanatrlte, 2S9, 
Thomscnolitc, 45. 
Tbomsonite, 626. 
Tliorlte, 644. 
TbrauUte, 659. 
Thromhollte, 703. 
Thullte, 472. 
Thurlngite, 537. 
Tiemannite, 109. 
Tllkerodlte, 161. 
Tin, 15; ores of, 
98 . 

Tlnder-ore, 120. 
Tlnkal, 266. 
Titanomorphitc, 
679. 

Tobennorite, 601. 
Tocomacllte, 59. 
Topaz, 81, 463. 
Torbanite, 727. 
Tourmaline, 466. 
Travertlno, 272. 
TremoUte, 578. 
Triclasite, 5S5. 
Tridymlte, 136. 
Triphyllte, 369. 
TripUte,448. 
Triploicllte, 393. 
Trippkcite, 459. 


TjUomite. C4C. 
TrSgerlre. 427. 

■ Trona, 201. 

: Troostitf, 4S7. 
[Tsoheaklnite, 671. 
Tnfa, 272. 

' Tungstite. 123. 

■ Turgite, 106. : 

Tumcrlte, 363. t 

Turquoise, 404. | 

i Tyrite, 695. j 

, Tyiolire, 4-22. j 

; Ulexite, 2CS. | 

I Ullmunnltc, 145. 1 

I Umber, COl. 1 

Urauinlte, 90. 1 

• Uranite, 436. I 

I Uranoclvcite,43S. [ 

; Uranophane, 665. 
i Uranosplnite, -137. | 
' Uranotantallte, 697. 

I Uranothorltc, 644. 
j UranotUe, 6C6. 

I Uran-vitriol, 336. 

\ Urao, 201. 

I Umslte, 346. 
Uwarovrlte, 493. 
Valentlnelte, 125. 
Vanadlne-bronzlte, 
563 

Vonadinite, 445. 

! Vorificite, 406. 
j Varvicite, 101. 

I Vaiiquellnlte, S57. 
Venus' hair, 95. 

I Veszelylte, 413. 


ViUarsite, ,553, 
Vitriol, green, 324 i 
red, 347; white, 
322. 

Vitriol ochre, 331. 
Vlrianlte, 3S4. 
Voglite, 300. 
Volborthite, 413. 
Vfjlgerite, 131. 
Voltttlto, 342. 
Voltzine, 254. 
Vidpinite, SI2. 
Wad, 121. 
Wagnerlte, 447. 
Walcliowlte, 715. 
Walkerite, COD. 
Walpuraite, 441. 
Wapplerlte, 382. 
Wmrlngttinite, 333. 
Waslilngtonlte, 83. 
Water. 74. 
Wavelllte, 405. 
Websterlte, 329. 
Wehrllte, 11. 
Wclssgiltlgcrz, 239. 
Weissite, 535. 
Whewelllte, 706. 
Whitney Ite, 192. 
Willeniite, 486. 
Wlserine, 366. 
Wlthamlte, 473. 
WItherlte, 2S2. 
Wittlchenlte, 229. 
WOhlerite, 676. 
Wulchlte, 230. 
Wolframite, S64. 


, Wolfsbergite, 217. 

; Wolkonskolte, 663- 
j WoUastonUe, 5CG. 

' Woodwardltc, 351. 

' Wulfenite, 358. 

1 Wnrtzite, 178. 
j Xanthocon, 251. 
Xantholite, 464. 
j Xanthophylllte, 

I 525. 

! Xontbosiderite, 

I 111. 

! Xcnottme, 366. 
j Xo-notllfc, 600. 
j Xylite, 660, 

! Yellow earth. 655. 
i Tttrocerite, 34. 

1 Yttrollmenite, 697. 
Yttrotantalite, 694. 
Yttrotltanite, 6tJ0. 
Yu, 627 
Zaratite, 298. 

! Zeagonlte. C25. 

; Zeolites, 60S -628. 
Zepharovichlte, 466. 
; Zenneiite, 440. 

1 Zinc, 17. 

J Zincite, 77. 

I ZInckenitc, 215. 
Zinnwaldlte, 517- 
Zlrcon, 138. 

Zolslte, 472. 
Zorgite, 162. 
Znndererz, 152. 
Zwicsellte, 449. 

(JL F. IT.) 


MINER All WATERS. No absolute line of demaxca- 
tion can be drawn between ordinary and mineral w'aters. 
There is usually in the latter an exc^ of mineral con- 
Btituenta or of temperature, but some drinking waters 
contain more mineral constituents than others that 
are called mineral waters, and many very pure waters, 
both cold and warm, have been regarded for ages as 
mineral springs. 

As to the origin of mineral waters, there is mncli in 
what the elder Pliny said, that waters are such as the soil 
through which they flow. Thus in limestone and chalk 
districts an excess of lime is usually present; and the 
waters of a particular district have much resemblance to 
each other — as in the Eifel, in Auvergne, and in the 
Pyrenees. But this is only a partial explanation, for 
waters are by no means necessarily nnifotm throughout a 
particular geological formation. We do not know with 
any certainty the depth from which various mineral waters 
proceed, nor the various distances from the surface at 
which they take up their different mineral constituents. 

The source of the temperature of thermal waters remains 
a subject of much uncertainty. Among the assigned causes 
are the internal heat of the globe, or the development of 
heat by chemical or electrical agencies in the strata through 
which they arise. 

Their occasional intermittence is doubtless often depend- 
ent on the periodical generation of steam, as in the ease 
of the Geysers. A few geological facts are certain, which 
bear on the origin of mineral waters. Such springs are 
most abundant in volcanic districts, where many s^ts of 
soda and much carbonic acid are present. They occur most 
frequently at meeting of stratifi^ with unstratified rocks, 
in saddles^ and at points where there has been dislocation 
of strata. 

The diffusion of mineral waters is very extended. Pliny 
was quite correct in observing that they are to be found 
on alpine heights and arising from the bottom of the 
ocean. They are found at the snow in the Himalayas and 
they rise from the sea at Baiae and Ischia. They axe to be 
found in all quarters of the globe, but more particulaxly 
in volcanic regions, as in the Eifd and Auvergne, in the 
Bay of Naples, arid parts of Greece, in Iceland, New 


Zealand, and Japan. But there are few countries in which 
they are not to be found, except in veiy flat ones and in 
deltas of rivers, — for instance, in the north of Prance, where 
they are very few, and in Holland, from which they are ab- 
sent. France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, as well as Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, are all rich in mineral waters. 
The British Isles have a fair though not very large pro- 
portion of them. There are a few in Sweden and Norway. 
They are abundant in the United States, less so in Canada. 
They are found in the Azores and in the "West India 
Islands. Of their occurrence in the interior of Africa or 
of Australia we know little ; and the same is true of South 
America. But they are met with in Algiers, in Ilgypt, and 
in the Holy Land. The vast Indian peninsula has for its 
size a comparatively small supply. 

As the effects of mineral waters on the bodily system 
Lave been found to be different from those of drinking 
vmters, an explanation of this has been naturally sought 
for. It has b^n imagined that there is something special 
in the nature of mineral waters, that their heat is not 
ordinary heat, that their condition is a peculiar electric 
one. ^me French modem writers even say that they have 
a certain life in them, that their constitution is analogous 
to that of the serum of the blood- But we must pass by 
these speculations, and be guided as far as possible by ascer- 
tained facts, respecting the action on the system of water, 
of heat and cold, and of the mineral constituents present. 

Mineral waters, when analysed, axe found to contain a 
great many substances, although some of them occur only 
in very minute quantities; — soda, magnesia, calcium, 
potash, alumina, iron, boron, iodine, bromine, arsenic, 
iithium, csesium, rabidium, fluorine, barium, copper, zinc, 
manganese, strontiuna, silica, phosphorus, besides extractive 
mattery and various organic deposits known under the 
name of glairin or baregia Of gases, there have been 
found carbonic acid, hydrosulpburic acid, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, an'd ammonia. Of all these by far the most 
important in a therapeutic point of view axe sodiimj, 
magnesia, and iron, carbonic acid, sulphur, and perhaps 
hyi^osulphurie acid. These substances, detected separatdy 
by chemists, are in their analyses combined by th^ into 
various salt^ if not with absolute Certainty, undoubtedly 
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with a close approximation, to it. Those combinations are 
very numerous, and some waters contain ten to twenty of 
them; but there are always some predominating ones, 
which mark their character, while many of them, such as 
ca^ium, rubidium, or fluorine, occur in mere traces, and 
can not be assumed to be of any real importance. Mineral 
waters therefore resolve themselves into weaker or stronger 
solutions of salts and gases in water of higher or lower 
temperature. For medical purposes .they are used either 
externally or internally, for baling or for drinking. As 
the quantify of salts present commonly bears but a very 
amnJl proportion to that of the fluid containing them, 
water becomes a very influential agent in mineud-water 
treatment, about wMch it is therefore necessary to say 
something. 

For the action of hot and cold baths the reader is referred 
to the article Baths. But it may he observed here that, 
according to the most generally received opinion, the cuta- 
neous surface does not absorb any portion of the salts in a 
mineral-water hath, although, it may absorb a little gas 
(an alkaline water, for instance, at most acting as a slight 
detergent on the skin), and tW neither salts nor gases 
have any action on the system, except as stimulants of the 
skin, with partial action on the respiratory organs. 

It seems to be ascertained that drinking considerable 
amounts of cold water reduces the temperature of the body, 
diminishes the frequency of the pulse, and increases the 
blood pressure temporarily. Water when introduced 
into the stomach, especially if it be empty, is quickly 
absorbed j but, although much of the water passes into the 
veins, there is no proof that it ever produces in. them, as is 
sometimes supposed, a state of fluidity or wateiiness. 
^erapeuticall^, the imbibition, of large quantities of water 
leads to a sort of general washing out of the organs. This 
produces a temporary increase of certain excretions, 
augmented diuresis, and a quantitative iucre^e of ur^, 
of chloride of sodium, and of phosphoric and sulphuric 
ad<te in the urine. Both the sensible and the insenmhle 
perspirations are augmented, A draught of cold water 
undoubtedly stimulates the peristaltic action of the 
intestines. On the whole w^ter slightly warm is best 
borne by the stomach, and is more e^y absorbed by it 
than cold water ; and warm waters are more useful than 
cold ones when there is much gastric irritability. 

In addition to the therapeutic action of mineral waters, 
there are certain very important subsidiary considerations 
which must not he overlooked. An individual who goes 
from home to drink them finds Kimap.lf in a diflerent 
climate, with possibly a considerable chemge in altitude. 
His diet is necessarily altered, and his usual home drinks ore 
given up. There is charge in the hours of going to bed and 
of rising. He is relieved from the routine of usual duties, 
and thrown into new and probably cheerful society. He 
takes more exercise than when at home, and is more in the 
open air, and this probably at the best season of the year. 
^ important has this matter of season and climate been 
found that it is an established axiom that waters can he 
tq the great^t advantage during the summer months 
amd in fine weather, and during the periods most convenient 
flof T^^satiqn &om businessi Summer is therefore the bath. 

of hie years provision has been made m many 
pjacaa^ the^ aid of specially constructed rooms and 
passage^ for, ,out cures j^tisfactorily during the 

winter Reason, at Aix-hirObapelle, ’Wiesbaden, l^den 

Baden, Baden in Bwitealar^ Tichy,* and Bath. The 

ordinary bath season, eextep^s ^ Ibth of May to the 

20th or 30th September. iThe seatein for Tteihs situated 
at conaiderahle irievaticms commences a mouth later and 
bsmdnatea some ien days eadiar. . 2£ineral waters may he 
afep^yed at home, but pattents s^dom so use titem; and 


this necessarily limits the time of their use. It is common 
to declflxe that the treatment should last for such or such 
a period. But the length of time for which any remedy is 
to be used must depend on its efiect, and on the nature of 
the particular case. It is foimd, however, that the con- 
tinued use of mineral waters leads to certain disturbances 
of the system, which have been called crises, such as sleep- 
lessness, colics, and dianhcea, and to skin eruptions known 
as Za pmmee. This cause, and also certain peculiarities of 
the female constitution, have led to the period of three 
weeks to a month being considered the usual period for 
treatment. A certain after-treatment is often prescribed 
— such as persistence in a particular diet, visiting springs 
or climates of a different and usually of a tonic character, 
or continuing for a certain time to drink the voters at- 
home. It may be added that the advantage of having 
recourse to mineral waters is often felt more after than 
during treatment. 

Since improved methods of bottling have been discovered, 
and the advantage of an additional supply of carbonic acid 
has been appreciated, the export of waters from their sources 
has increased enormously, and most of the principal waters 
can now be advantageously used at home. It may be 
added that many of the artificial imitations of them are 
excellent. 

The history of the use of mineral waters can only just 
he alluded to. They have been employed from the earliest 
periods, and traces of Roman work have been found at 
most of the European baths which are now in favour, — at 
almost all the thermal ones. Occasionally new springs 
are discovered in old countries, but the great majority of 
tiiean have been long known. , They have varied in 
populariiy, and the modes of applying them have also 
varied, but less so than has been tee case with most of tee 
ordinary medicines. Warm waters, and those containing 
small quantities of mineral constituents, appear to have 
remained more steadily in favour than any other class 
within tee appropriate sphere of mineral waters, which is 
limited to tee treatment of chronic disease. 

The attempt has been made to range mineral waters 
according to their therapeutic action, according to their 
internal or external use, but most generally according to 
their, chemical constituents so far as they have been from 
time to time understood; and a judicious classification 
undoubtedly is a help towards their rational employment. 
But teeir constituents are so varied, and tee gra^tions 
between different waters are so finely shaded off, that it 
has been found impossible to propose any one definite 
scientific classification that is not open to numberless 
objections. Thus a great many of the sulphur waters are 
practically earthy or saline ones. Tet because they con- 
tain very minute amounts of such a gas as hydrosulphuric 
acid, an ingredient so palpable as always to attract 
attention, it is considered necessary to, class them under 
the head of sulphur. The general rule is to attempt to 
class a water under the head of its predominant element ; 
but if tee amount of that be extremely small, this leads to 
such .waters as those of Mont Dore being classified as 
alkaline or arseniated, because they contain n very littla 
soda and arsenic. The classification in the following table, 
which is that usually adopted in Germany, has the merit 
of comparative simplicity, and of freedom from theoretical 
considerattions white in this matter influence tee French 
much more than tee German writers. The more important 
constituents only are given. The amount of solid constitii- 
ents is the number of parts to one thousand parts of tea 
water ; tee temperature of thermal springs is added. The 
waters are classified as indifferent, earthy, salt, sulphuretted, 
iron,- alkaline, alkaline saline — ^wite subvarieties of ta’ble 
waters and purging waters. 
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Table I. — Typical Mineral Waters. 
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SolUh. 

Bicarbonate of soda 

,, potash.... 


Sulphate of soila 

,, potash 

,, nia^esia.... 

,, calcium 

Sulphide of sodium 

Chloride of sodium 

„ potash 

„ magnesia.,.. 

Carbonate of iron 

Silicic acid .. 

Gases. 

Carbonic acid.. 

Hydrosulphuric acid 


hidiffererti. 

Gasteln. 

95°-llS°. 

Earthy. 

Lenk, 

123°-8. 

Salt. 

Xis^ingen. 

Salt. 

Sea-Water. 

•0017 

•013 

•017 

•46 

■0196 

•012 

1-06 

2-38 

•0208 

■050 



•0135 

•038 




■308 

•5S8 

2-96 


1-620 

•389 

•25 

■0428 


5-52 

25-21 



•286 




•303 

3*39 

•0005 

•0-23 

0-277 


•0496 

■036 





3-19 



Safphur. 

ALc-ltt-ChapeUc, 

I13‘-14«*. 

Iron. 

Schwalbach. 

Jlialine. 

Vichy, 

105“-8. 

Alialine- 

Satine. 

Corlshad, 

119*-13S°. 

Table 

Water. 

Sellers. 

Purging 

Water. 

Htmyadl 

Junes. 

•6449 

•0-206 . 

4 -883 

1-92 

1-2 




•352 




•0506 

“21-22 

'303 

•18 



•157 

•2213 

•434 

•428 



•2831 

•0079 

•292 

2-37 


15-9 

•1527 

•0037 


•16 







•46 

16-0 

•0136 






2-616 


•534 

1-03 

2-2 

1-3 


•0837 


•003 

•01 



■0320 






5-35 

2-6 

•76 

2-24 

•45 

trace 







In addition to their solid constituents, gas is present in 
many waters in considerable quantity. There is a litfle 
osygen and a good deal of nitrogen in some of them ^ the 
quantity of hydrosulphuric acid, even in strong sulphuric 
waters, is wonderfully small ; hut the volume of carbonic 
acid present is often very large, — for instance, in the case of 
Kissingen, Schwalbach, and Selters, Carbonic acid is so 
generafiy diffused that it is practically a very important 
agent in the therapeutics of mineral waters. Springs that 
contain it are far the most agreeable to the taste, and 
consequently moat popular with patients. The immediate 
effect of the carbonic acid which they contain is that of 
pleasant stimulation to the stomach and system, although 
it can scarcely be said to approach, as some have thought, 
the slighter forms of stimulation from alcoholic drinks. 
Extremely little appears to be known of its actual operation 
on the system : a part of what is swallowed is returned by 
eructation, and a part passes on to the intestines j whether 
any appreciable quantity reaches the blood is doubtfuL 
There is no question that carbonic acid increases diuresis. 
Practically it is found to aid digration, helping the functions 
of the stomach, emd in a slight degree the peristaltic action 
of the intestines. The increased flow eff urine may be 
caused by its favouring the absorption of . water by the 
stomach. In some Int^ carbonic acid is so abundant that 
precautions have to be taken to prevent its tendency to 
accumulate on account of its heavy specific gravity. CSar- 
honic acid gas, used as a bath, prov® stimulating to the 
skin and to the general system ; hut its employment has 
not answered the expectations formed of it. 

Indifferent Waters scarcely vary in chemical qualities from ordi- 
nary drinking water ; but they are usually of linker temperature. 
Their therapeutic action, which is mainly exercised through baths, 
has been explained on the theory of peculiarities of their dcctric or 
thermal condition, about which we mow nothing definite, and on 
the presence in some of them of a large quantity of nitrogen. It 
has also been ascribed to the various organic substances in some of 
them, such as ^airin, which when collected is somctinies useful as 
a cai»plasm, Tlioso waters are not often much drunk, hut any 
eflficiency thC}'- may have in dyspepaa and perhaps in neuralgic 
diaarhoeas must be attributed to fie fevourable action of hot water 
on the digestion* The \raters of this class, especially the hotter 
ones in the form of baths, are extremely useful in a^olving the 
effects of inflammalion, in thickenihga of the joints, and in chronic 
rheumatism and gout. They also are often effeetive, e^ciallv the 
cooler ones, in neura'^ia and in some hysterical affections, They 
are sometimM prescribed, in nrino^ affoetions, in which case they 
probably assist by dilation. The efects of many of these waters are 
aided by the baths often being situated at considerable elevations 
and in out-of-the-way spots, whence the Germans called them. 
WUdbSder. They are very widely diffused, being found in all 
quarters of the globe, especially in volcanic districts, llhere are 
many in Kew Zealand j in America the hottest are in the "West and 
in Cnlifoniia. 


Table II .^ — IMifferent Waters. 


LncalSty. 

Height 
In Feet, 

Temp. 

* Falir. 

For what prescribed. 

Etlon, Late of Genera 

Badeuwetler, Baden ... 

Buxton, England 

Sclilongenbarj, Nussan. 
Sacedon, ^aln 

VTUdbad, WUrtemberg. 
Pfeffers, Switzerland- . . 
Bagatz, do. 

Fantlcosa, S. Pyrenees. 

Teplitz, Bohemia^ 

Oastein, Austria 

1,100 

1,42C 

1 980 

800 
' 1,000 

1,S20 

2,115 

i,.9ro 

5,110 

648 

3.31S 

1 83 

80-87 

1 85 

90-101 

99 

1 

85-95 

101-120 

95-118 

’Nerrons cases, dyspepsia, vtiaay 
affections. 

For mild rbenmafic treatmart; R 
health resort. 

Gout and rheumatism (nitrogen 
present). 

Nervous cases, female disorders, skin. 

J Hhenmatlsm, gout, entaneous aCec- 
\ tiotts. 

j Gont and rbemnatlsm, neuralgia, 

1 thickenings. 

I>o. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

f Do. (nitrogen present); special action 
i in phthisis. 

j Gout, rheumntiam, old Injuries, ]ointa 

1 or bones. 

Do. do.; soothes nervons system. 


Earthy Waters . — These differ chiefly ffom the indifferent waters 
in containing an appreciable quantity of salts, among which sulphate 
I or carbonate of dune or of magnesia predominates. The great 
majorify of them are of high temperature. They produce the same 
effects as the indifferent waters, but are perhara less efficacious 
in nenralgic affections, while they are more employed in soma of 
the chronic scaly eruptions. There was formerly a tendency to 
consider these waters nsefiil in urinary affections ; but at the 

J present day it is only the colder ones that have come into repute 
or the 'expulsion of ^vel and biliary calculi and in the treat- 
ment of affections of tiie bladder generally. Some of them have 
also of late years been considered to exercise a ffivourable influence 
on rerofula, and to .bs useful in the earfy stages of pulmonary 
phthisis. This has been attributed to the salfa of lime present in 
them, although it is known that most of its salts pass through tho 
system unaltered. Many of these baths, such as Leuk and Bormio, 
enjoy the advantages of great elevation, but Bath, otherwise one of 
the best of them, lies low. 


Table III. — Earthy Waters. 


Locality. 

Height 
In Feet 

Temp. 

• Fahr. 

Therapeutic Action. 


Contrexevnie, Tosges-.,.... 

1,060 


Special acriem In calctdona 


Lippo Springe, N. Germany 


... 

Supposed to be useful in 
' phthisis. 

1 

UHdimgen, do. 


... 

^ Special use in urinary com- 
plaints; contains Iron. 


Welssenberg, Switzerland... 

9,600 

... 

Resorted to for pulmonary 
affections. 


Pongues, France- 

600 


Dyspepria, diabetes, hepatic 

1 and urinary concrettona. 


Baden, Switzerland.^ 

1,180 

117-122 

Rheumatism, gout, paraly- 
sis, scaly engrtlons. 


Leak, do 

4,400 

93-123 

bo., some female complaints. 

1 

Bormio, North Italy. 

4,400 ! 

86-104 

Do. do. ; old sprains. 

s 

Lucca, Italy 


108-122 

Do. do. do. 


Bath, EnglauA..... - 


108-122 

Do. do. do. 


Dax, south of Franco 

1,^ 

139 

Do. do. 


, B. de BIgorres, Pyreneea.«.J 

1,600 

64-128 

Do. ; chloro^ neuralgiib 


1 In this and the following tables aselection Is of some of the best-known 
mineral waters in -rarlons European countries thst possess establWiments. Their 
chief pecnlindtlea of deration, of temperature, and conStftueats are btielly noted. 
The cnratlre effects, necessarily alluded to very generallyT am those usoally 
attributed to them. 

XVI, — 55 
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Salt Waters are so called from containing a predominant anionnt 
of chloride of aodima. They also wnci-ally contain chlorides of 
magnesia and of hme, and occasionally small amounts of lithium, 
bromine, and iodine. They further often contain a little iron, which 
is an important addition. The great m^ority of the drinking -wells 
have a large supply of carbonic aeiiL There are cold and hot salt 
springs. Sometimes they are used for drinking, sometimes for 
bathing ; and the double use of them is often resorted to. 

The normal quantity of common salt consumed daily by man is 
usually set domi at about SOO grains. The maximum quantity- 
likely to be taken at any well may be 225 c^ns, but commonly not 
more than half of that amount is taken. The increase to the nsnal 
daily amount is therefore probably not much more than one-tliird. 
Still it may bo presumed that the action of a solution of salt on an 
empty stomach is dilferent from that of the sa-me amount of salt 
taken with food. Salt introduced in-fco the stomach excites the 
secretion of ^tric juice, and favours the peristaltic actions, and 
when taken in considerable quantity is distinctly aperient We 
thus sea ho-vr it is useful in d3rBpepsia, in atony of the stomach and 
intestines, and sometimes in chronic intestinal catarrh. Salt when 
absorbed by the stomach araeara again in the urine, of which it in- 
creases the amount both of fluid and of solid constituents, especially 
of the urea. It seema therefore to be pretty certain that considerable 
quantities of salt taken into the circulation increase the excretion 
M nitrogenous products through the urine, and on the whole 
accelerate the -tronsfonnation of tissue. Salt is thus useful in 
scroftila by stimulating the system, and also in anaemia, especially 
when iron ia also present. In some Gennan stations, as at Soden, 
carbonated salt waters are considered to be useful in chronic 
laiwiigitia or cramdar pharyumtia. 

6am of salt -water, as usually given, rarely contain more than 8 
per cent, of chloride of sodium, some of the strongest perhaps from 
8 to 10 per cent. Their primary action is as a stimulant to the 
skin, in which action it is probable that the other chlorides, 
especially that of calcium, and s-till more the carbonic acid often 
present, co-operate. In this way, and when aided by various pro- 
cesses of what may- be termed water poultices and packing, mey 
are often useful in remo-ving exudations, in chronic metritis and 

md occasionally in some Tronic sfin affe^ons. ' 

The French, accord high praise to some of their thermal salt 
■WBtew ^ parelyBca, and some German ones are used in a similar 
tnay in spinal affections. The salt waters are sometimes so strong 
that they must be diluted for bathing. In other cases concen- 
trated solutions of salt are added to make them snfficientiy strong. 
These vmters are widely diffiised, bat on the whole Germany to 
richest in them, especially in sneh as are higldy charge with 
salt The Kisdngen spring may be considered as typical of the 
drinking -wells, and s^water of bathing waters. The air of shlt- 
wuricB and pulverization of the water are employed in German 
batlis os remedial agents. 

rorings ore found in many quarters of the world, but the 
chief carbonated groups for drinl^g purposes occur in Germany, 
and at Saratoga in America, where very remarkable wells indem 
are to be found. Prance and Encltod have no springs of this 
claal. The stronger wells, used, chiefly for bathing, occur where 
Tanns IV . — Salt Springs. 


Hierspeutie Action. 


FmkToit...... 

do. 


PjTmont;, Korth dennany... 
KrtTumeb, near Bingea.... 

Wietluidcn, liamaa... 

Baden-Baden 


BonAoime, Haote-Mmie.... 

Bilsrae, SoQtta France ..... 

Slaltni Hootten, aara7a480ft.)| 
BrtdflB, Sajmy (im ft.J — 
Acgnt, Koith Italy.,;.,.!..,...*, 
AImuio, do. 

Caidas de ifomimy, near 


Ifomimy, near 


^ Certona, Guipnzeos, Spain.*. 


11«4D 

ne-e 


j 'DytfitptSa, aiuemlo, acrofabt, 

\ BpedulfortfaraatandphtliisiB. 
JDymepste, aHghtet Itepaflc 
I affections, cWoroais, coat. ' 
la all essentials the same. 

< Better knotra for ita Ircaj; tins 
\ a gwid: salt drinking eprinjr. 
f A Bair wen with.,nt cartronicaci J 
•< used in scrofnla and snfsmla; 

( hatliing more inmortant. 
j Used in dyspepsia and goat; the 
1 hatliinff la most important. 

j StUlmiiUer water; usesalndlar; 

■ sout. 

Sheumati^ni, neroralgia, effects 
|1 of iDElario. I 

(Do,; special for treatment of 
I paralysis. 

I Scroful8,«nsnila,los8of power, 

1 SQxasI disonleni. 

! J Act on liver and digestive canal ; 
used for ohi-dty. 


with the batfi deposit, 

CfileSy M Tta^hs; ndnd of -bath 

, wed for poultice. 
RhenmsOsm, sd^Heo, old in- 
Jnriea, 

J Rhenmaiism, Indfeestion, hron- 
i chias. ^ ^ I 


Almost the above statlona have joverai springs of vaiiom strengths : the cold 


there are aalt-bearing strata, as in Germany, Galicia, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. Very powerfiil waters of this class are 
those of St Catherines in Canada, 

The presence of minute portions of iodine or bromine in salt 
waters m by no means infrequent, and they aiipear in considerable 
quantity jn some few. It is, however, extremely doubtful whether 
any kno-wn spring contains a sufficient quantity of iodine, stiU more 
of bromine, to act specially on the system, even if that action were 
not necessarily supemeded by the presence of the lar^ quantity of 
other salts with which they are associated. Some of the best known 
springs of the kind are Challes, Wildegg, Casti’oearo, Hall, Adel- 
heid’s Quelle, Krankenheil, Kreuznach, Woodhall Spa. 

Iron or Ckalybeate ira/ers.— Iron usually exists in waters in the 
state of protoxide or its carbonato, less frequently as sulphate or 
crenate, and veiy rarely if at all as chloride. Tlie quantity present 
ia usually extremely small. It may be said to vary from T2 to ‘03 
in the 1000 parts of water. Some wells considered distinct cbaly- 
beates contain less than -03. Many wells, especially in Gei'many, 
have a rich supply of carbonic acid, which is unfortunately wanting 
in French and English ones. 

It has long been the prevalent idea that want of iron in the blood 
is the main cause of chlorosis and of other antemic conditions, and 
that these conditions are best relieved by a supply of that metal. 
Since the detection of it in liaamoglobuline this view has been still 
more popular. It ia pretty certain -that the blood contains S? to 
47 grains and the whole system 70 to 74 grains of iron j and it 
baa been calculated that in normal conditions of the system some- 
what more than one grain of iron ia taken daily in articles of food, 
and that the same amount is passed in the feeces; for although the 
stomach takes the iron up it is excreted by the alimentary canal 
mainly, it being doubtful whether any is excreted in the urine. It 
is possible by drinking several glasses to take in more than a grain 
of carbonate of iron in the day, equivalent to half that amount of 
metallic iron. It has farther been ingeniously reckonedfrom practice 
■that 10 to 16 gmi-ns of metallic iron suffice to supply the deficiency 
in the system in a case of chlorosia. It ia thou^t probable that 
a portion of the iron taken up in. -water is in certain pathological 
states not exoretetl, but retained in the system, and goes toward 
making np the want of that metal.^ Bui, whether this or any other 
explanation be satisfactory, there is no question as to tie excellent 
eflecta often produced by drinking chalybeate waters (especially 
when they are carbonated), and by bathing in those which are rich in 
carbonic acid after they have been artificially heated. As regards 
the drinking cure we must not, ho-wever, foiget that carbonate and 
chloride of sodiirm, and also the si^hate, are often present and must 
be ascribed a share in the cure. Thus chloride of sodium is a power- 


Ta'BL&Y.— S tronger Salt Waterrs. 


Locality. 

Chioiide of 
Ekxiliimbi 
lOCjOparts 
of Water. 

Therapeutic Application. 

Abelafeld, Aargan, Svritrerland 

Salznngen, Norib Gennany..* 

lachl, Aostria G4i0 ft.)_ 

HaU, Tyrol OITOO ft.) 

811 

SfS 

3SS 

2Sd 

324 

156 

86 

283-6 

80-4 

24-66 

29 

f Bcrofula, effe -te of luflamnia- 
1 tion, chrontc exudations, 

1 j aome chronic exanthe- 
mas, rheumatism, utariue 

1 infiltrations. 

Do, do. 

Do, do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do 

Do. do. 

(Do.; special use In locomo- 
1 tor ataxlB. 

Do. do. 

RehmenhaH, near Salzburg (I860 ft.) 

Bex, Bbone Valley (1400 ft.) 

Casriocaro, Tuscany.....* — 

Droltvvii;!]. near Worcester. 

5tea Water 

Bebme, Westphalia (92" F.) 

Nauheim, Wetterau (80"-103* F.)..,. 


Tablb YI.— J7’on Waters. 


Locality 


TLerapentlc Use. 


Rilipoldsaii, Black Forest 

Hamburg, near Frankfort.., 

Elster, Saxony 

Llel)enstoitL, Korth Gerraonj' j 

Sdiwslbaeh. Nassau 

Bocklet, near Elsstngen ....... 

OrleslMcb, Black Forest*.., 

Franzensbad, Bohemia* 

Pyrmoat, Germany,.. 

Spa, 

Peterrii^ Black Foreat 

Sti Uorltx, Bngadlne, 1 

Surltierliint — f 

Foiges-les-Esix, Prance,..., 
La Hahni, Bftault, i 

France {temp, 88% f 

Becoaro, N-orth Italy. .*.. 

Tunbridge Wells, Bn^and... 
MU'prati Spring, Harro-l 
gate (chloride)*. — i*.,. f 


1,886 


Foraiueniccordltions; laxative. 


Do.; m-QOh of a ladies' batA 
Do. I 

Do.; laxative; a ladles’ batb. 


Do.,- laxatlvn 
Do.; sought fortts atr. 


Do.; deftetenbin canbonleacldi 




MINERAL 

ful adjavant in the strong Stahl Quelle of Honiburg and in the 
Putnam "W ell at Saratoga. A -whole category of female complaints is 
treated suceessfully -with these waters. Indeed antemia from any 
Bource, as after fever or through loss of blood, and enlargements of 
the spleen, are benefited by them. The stimulating action of the 
copious supply of carbonic acid in steel baths is a ve^ important 
adjuvant; no one noiv believes in du-ect absorption of iron from the 
bath. Iron watera are scarcely ever thermal. They are extremely 
common in aU countries, — frequently along with sulphuretted | 
hydrogen in bogs, and near coal-measures. &it such springs and | 
non-carbonated wells generally are -weak, and not now held in much 
esteem. 

It may be added that some of the strongest known iron wells are 
sulphatecl or aluviinated. They are styptic and astiingent, and can 
only be used diluted. They are sometimes useful as an application 
to ulcers and sores. Such springs have often been brought into notice, 
but never retain their popularitj’-. They are known in the Isle of 
■Wight, in Wales, in Scotland, as well as in Elba, &c. ; and of late 

ears the Bedford Alum and Oak Orchard Springs, U.S., have been 

rought into notice, the latter containing 10 grains of free sulphuric 
acid m the pint. AJl such springs have been considered useful in 
scrofula, anaemia, and chrome diarrheeas. 

Sulphur Springs. — ^Waters having the odour of hydrosulphuric 
acid, however slightly, are usually ^led sulphur ones. They owe 
their smell sometimes to the presence of the free acid, sometimes 
to sulphides of sodium, calcium, or magnesia, and sometimes to 
both. Hydrosulphuric acid is absorbed more fteelv by cold than by 
hot water, and is -therefore most abundant in cold springs. The 
sulphides decompose and give off the gas. Moat of these springs 
occur near coal or sliale measures, or strata containing fossils, or m 
moors and in places generally where organic matter is present in 
the soil or strata. Many of them contain so little mineral impreg- 
nation that they mmht as well be classed among the indifferent 
or earthy -waters. One group contains a considerable amount of 
chloride of sodium, another of sulphate of lime, while a third has 
little mineral impregnation, but contains sulphides. 

Hydrosulphuric acid is a strong poison, and its action on the 
system has been i>retty well ascertained. It has been assumed that 
the gas in mineral \raters acts similarly, though in a modified 
degree; but there is next to nothing absolutely kno-wn of the 
action of the small quantities of the gas that are present in mineral 
rvaters, and which certainly have no toxic effect. It has been 
assumed that this gas has some special action on the portal system 
and so on the liver. On the connexion of metallic poisoning 
-with the liver has been founded the idea that sulphur waters are 
useful iu metallic Intoxication. Drinking large quantities of these 
waters, especially of such as contain ^phates or chlorides of 
sodium or magnesia, combined -with hot baths and exercise, may 
help to breai up albuminates, but there is no proof of the action 
of the sulphur. 

For mTntlii.T reasons, and primarily to counteract mercurial poison, 
sulphur -waters have been considered useful in syph^. But it 
may be -wdl to remember that at most baths mercury is used along 
with them. Ho doubt thev are frequen-tly, like other -warm -waters, 
-Qsefal in biing^ out old eruption^ acting in this -way as a test 
for syphilitic pioiBOii, and in rndioatmg -the treatment that may be 


Table TII.— CWtf Sulphur Springs. 


LocaUtjr. 

Hydrosnl- 
pbnrlc Add 
absorbed In 
Water. 

Snlphlde 

of 

Sodinm. 

BUgra, SCtaumbi^LIp^ 

42-8 

231 

16-1 

44:-8 


Gumig^’sn^uL-Iand (3600 It) 

TrfmV fln ff J 


Cihanes, Savoy (000 ft.) 

•478 

•loa 

•207 

Harrogate, England. - ..... 

7*34 

Strathpefier, Sratland. 

XaBdunvama, Oare, IralaiicL. 


■020 


Table Till. — Warm Sulphur Springs. 






Hydrosnl- 

Locailty. 

Height 

Tanp. 

Snipblde 

pbarlc Acid 

In Feet 

•Fabr, 

of Sodium. 

absorbed In 





Water. 

Ata-Ia-Cbapelle, Germany 

«84 

131-140 

•01 

■3 

Baden, neir Vldma 

... 

85-115 

■062 

2-5 

Sehlnnu^ S^twrland................ 

1,060 

80-92 


37-8 

HereniesB^ Banat.,..IJI„!......~.. 

’fiOO 1 

110 

in 

42-6 






Bar^^ P 

4^100 

118 

•04 


Cantereta, do. 

8.254 

71-134 

•02 

".1 

-RAnv Bonnes, do. 

2,400 

30-5 

126 

*02 


AiUi ^ ukIo,3ji^ ...... . 
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required. Sulphur waters, both hot and cold, are used in gout and 
rheumatism, in dyspepsia, in hepatic and cutaneous aflectious ; and 
of late years inhalation of them has been popular in phthisis and 
in laryngeal afl'ections. They have long been jxipular remedies in 
cutaneous alieetioiis. Wliile'so much doubt has been cast on the 
action of the sulphur of these waters, it may be admitted that the 
sulphides are probably decomposed in the stomach and hydrosul- 
phuric acid generated. That gas is probably a slight stimulant 
to the intestine. "VSTiat hydrosulphuric acid reaches the blood is 
eliminated by the lungs. I’here seems to be no doubt that the gas 
is absorbed in small quantities by the skin. 

It is in sulphur waters chiefly that glairin and baregin occur, 
^lis peculiar organic substance has been found both in American and 
in European spriugs. Cold sulphur springs are very widely diffused 
throughout the world. Thermal ones are not so common. Per- 
haps the largest tliough not the strongest group of the latter is to 
be found in the Pyrenees, "VVe may remark again how very little 
hydrosulphuric acid there is in many of the most favourite sulphur 
flings, including the veiy popular White Stdphur ones of Virginia. 
There seems to be something peculiarly unsatisfactory in the 
analysis of sulphur -waters, and there has been difficult}' in construct- 
ing the folio-wing imperfect tables. 

Some of the most powerful cold wells are those of Challes (with its 
very peculiar water), Leuk, and Harrogate. 'Driage has a very laige 
amount of chloride of sodium in its springs. Cold sulphur -waters 
are on the -whole more used in liver and indigestion than -warm 
ones. The general effects of -warm sulphur waters differ so little 
at the various baths as to moke it difficult to mention anything 
social to particular localities. Schinmach has a reputation in 
skin complaints, Cauterets, Eaux Bonnes, and Challes m laryngeal 
affections, the two Aixes, Luchon, and Archena in syphilis. 

Alkaliue Waters are such as contain carbonate (chiefly bicarbon- 
ate) of soda, along with an excess of carbonic acid. Of the action of 
those carbonates it is kno-wn that when taken into the stomach 
they are neutralized by tlie gastric juice, and converted into chloride 
of sodium. On their introduction into the stomach they produce 
an increased flow of gastric juice. If given during or immediately 
after meads in any quantity, they impede digestion. They slightly 
increase peristaltic action, but only feebly, unless assisted by other 
salts. They act slightly as diuretics. Of the connexion between 
the biliary system and alkalies, which undoubtedly exists, not much 
is knowu with certainty. The alkalization of the blood by them is 
assumed by many, but not proved. It is very doubtful’ whether 
they reduce the quantity of nbrine in the blood, and thus induce a 
Table IX.— Alkaline Waters. 


1 Class l.~Simple Alkaline. ( 

XocoUty. 

Carb. 

Soda. 

Therapentio Uses. 


■! 

4*2 

5*1 

1*0 

... 4 

Catarrh of Bt«nnacb,goiit, renal and 
biliary calculi, liver complaints, 
diabetes. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do: do. 

Hneons catarrh; diabetes specfally. 

Do.; sedative effect on nervoos 
system. 

Do., gont, urinary afUectloiis— “The 
Portngueae Vichy." 


Vichy, France (106*F.)........„..... 

Kenenahr, Bblneland (82*-8r F.). 

dago, g 

... { 


Class IT. — With Chloride of Sodium varging from 4*3 to 1 in amount, j 

Locality. 

Heigh 
In Feet 

Temp 
’ Fahx 

Carb. 

Soda. 

Tberapentic Uses. 

Lnbatsdiowitz, Moru-via 

TSonlsteln, Rhine Valley... 

Ema, Kassan- 

1,600 

8S-11J 

8-4 

as 

20 

J Springs rich both iacorb 
q soda and chi. sodium. 
(Light antacid tonic to 

( Special In female cesn- 
plaints and mucous 
( membrane. 

I Specially rheumatism 


1,400 

80-95 

100-11 

107-12 

I'S 

... 

... 

q and female complaints. 

1 Do. and some shin 
q affections, 
j Asthma, chronic laryn- 
t gitto. 

I Scrofula, rachitis, cuta- 
q neous affections. 



Bom-bonle, do. 

2,800 

Class in. — With Sulphate (tfSoda varying from 6-2 to 2 in amouai, and 
Carbonate of Soda varying from 8*55 to *51 m amount. 

Locality. 

Height 

InFeet. 

Therapeutic Uses. 



J Action on abdominal organa^ 
q female complaintn. 

Do.; speeial use In oheoliy. 

Do.; opecially a ladies' hath, 
f Powerftd actfon on shdontlnal 
q viscera. 

j Gout, Brer affecihms, IdBary and 
q renid ealcaU, diabetes. 



Ptanzensbid, do. 

4,000 

1,200 

Carlsbad, Bohemia (121*-ie4*F.)_ 



nreml state of the system, or vrhether they have any direct tend- 
icy to eombme with fat and carry oif a portion of superfluous 
lipose tissue. Their excess of carbonic acid, through its action on 
le stomach, favours the oi>eration of alkaline waters. They have 
Ben classed as foUows:— (1.) simple alkaline^ where carbonate of 
kia is the main agent ; (IL) waters containing in addition some 
aloiide of sodium ; (III.) waters containing sulphates of soda or of 
lognesia. All these classes may be said to be -used in gout, lithi- 
ds, affections of the liver, catarrh, and obstructions of the gall 
uets, in dyspepsia^ chronic catarrh of the stomach, and diarrhoia, 
1 obesity, tod in diabetes. Some of the waters of the second class 
re supposed' to influence bronchial catarrhs and incipient phthisis, 
■bile the more powerful sulphatod waters of the third class are 
ipecially useful m catarrh of the stomach, and in affections of the 
iliary organa ; of these only one of impoitance (Carlsbad) is ther* 
lal. The rival cold waters of Tarasp contain. tvice as much car- 
onate of soda. The cold ones are chiefly used internally, the 
lermal ones both internally and extemally. The latter, besides 
iting as warm water, slightly stimulate the skin when tlxe car- 
onic acid is abundant^ and the carbonate of soda has some slight 
etergeut effect on the cutaneons surface like soap. These waters 
re unknown in England. They are moat abundant in countries of 
itiuct volcanoes. 

Classes I. and IL of alkaline waters may be said to have a sub- 
ariety in acidulated springs or carbonated waters, in which the 
uautity of salts is very small, that of carbonic acid large. These 
ihle waters are readily drunk at meals. They have of late 3 'ear 8 
een so widely exported as to be within the reach almost of every 
ne. Their practical importance in aiding digestion is in reality 
inch greater than one could e-xpect from their scanty mineraliza- 
iou. Tliey axe drunk by the country people, and alw largely ex- 
erted and imitated. They are veiy abundant on the Continent, 
ml, although soma of the beat-known ones enumerated below are 
rerman and French, they are common in Italy and elsewhere ; — 
lepningen, Roisdorf, Landskro, Apollinaris, Selters, Briiekenau, 
■iesniiMl, all German j St Galmier, Pouguea, Chateldon, French. 


.’able L They are easily imitated. Some of the best-known ar 
)fen, FuUsa, Saidsohutz, FriedriehshaU, Birmesrstoif, Ensingen. 
Two other classes of waters demand a few words of notice. Th 


n 7 onnees of water. Baden-Baden, according to Bunsen’ 
tmlysis, has a right to be considered an arsenical water. It is, 
lowever, extremely doubtful whether the small amounts of ar- 


prfugs : — Bourboule, Moat Dore, Boyat, Salies (Bigorres), Plom- 
Ueres, Baden-Baden, 

Of late years lUkium has been discovered in the waters of Baden- 
laden ; and prioua other places boast of the amount of that sub- 


. weak alkaline spring eontaming some lithium. ITot very much 
a known of the action of htbium in ordinary me^cine^ and it nn- 
■oubtedly does not exist in medicinal doses even in the strongest 
prings. Among^these springs are those of Bladen-Baden, Assmanns- 
ausen, Bister, Royat, Bellaton Spa, and Saratoga (U.S.). - 
, AiiEBiOA2f Minee.4.1. 'V^ATBas.— The number of Bprin|;s in the 
rnited States and Canada to which public attention has been 
ailed, on account of their supposed therapeutic virtues is very 
irge, amounting in all to more than three hundred. Of this number 
ompa;^vely few are in Canada, and of these not more than six (St 
!atiSetine% Caledonia, Plantagenet, Caxton, Charlottesville and 
andwudi) have attaint general celebrity. The first three l^Iong 
3 the sditoe class, the Caxton is alkaline-saline, and last two are 

alphnr waters ^ The St Catherines is remarkable for the very lar^ 
mounts of sodium, ealcinu^ and magnesium chlorides which it 
ontains, its totM ,sidts {450 grmns in the pint) being more tban 
liree^ times the contained' m the brine-b^a of Kreuz- 

aeh in Prussia. The Clwlcrttesville and Sandwich spriiigB likewise 
rrpass the noted snlphur-iimters of Ehxope in their eaccesaive per- 
mtages of sulphuretted hydrogen, the form® enntahiing more tiian 
and the latter 4 *72 cubic inches of thffl gas iii tlh pint. 

The mineral springs in the United Stattss are very unequally dis- 
ibuted, by far the laigoi* number of those which are in hi/A 
ecKoal repute occurring along the Appalachian chain of mountahSi, 


and more especially on or near this chain where it passes through the 
States of Virginia, West Virginia, and New York. The Devonian 
and Silurian formations which overlie the Eozoio rocks along the 
conrse of the Appalachian chain have been greatly fissured — the 
faulting of the strata being in some places of enormous magnitude 
— ^by the series of upheavals which gave rise to the many parallel 
mountain ridges of the Appalachians. In many places the springs 
occur directly along the lines of fault. The vai'ious classes of 
mineral waters are lilcewise very unequally represented, the alkaline 
springs, and those containing Glauber and Epsom salts, being much 
inferior to their European i-epresentatives. On the other hand, the 
very numerous and abundant springs of Saratoga compare very 
favourably with the Setters and similar saline waters, and among 
the many American chalybeate springs the subclass represented 
by the Rockbridge Alum is nnequalleil in regard to the veiy large 

E ntages of alumina and sulphuric acid which it contains, 
es its greater amount of mineral constituents (185 grains per 

S 'nt), the BaUston spring surpasses the similar saline waters of 
ombuig, Kissingen, Wiesbaden, and Selters in its percentage of 
carbonic acid (53 cubic inches). It is also remarkable for the very 
large proportion of carbonate of lithia, amounting to 0*701 grains. 
Thermal springs are specially numerous in the tenitories west of 
the Mississippi and in California, Those in the east mostly occur 
in Virginm along the southern portion of the Appalachian chain ; 
in the middle and New England States Lebanon is the only im- 
por^t thermal spring. Subjoined is a list of thdrty American 
springs, the design being to represent as many of the more noted 
spas as possible, while at the same time enumerating the best repre- 
sentatives of the classes and subclasses into which mineral waters 
are divided according to the German method of classification. 



Dedgnntlon and Locality. | 



^Lebanon, Columbia Co,, N.Y. (78* F.).. 


1 

HeaUng, Bath Co., Va. (88* F.) 




fe 




Hot, Bath Go., Va. (110» F.) ...... 


1 

Paso Roblea, San Lula, Obispo Co., ) 
csLcm'F.).. ; 



H(A Garland Ark, (93*i-150* F.).... 





1 

5 ^ 

Sweet, Monroe Co^ W. Va. (74* F.)....„ 


II 

Berkdey, Morgan Co., W. Vo. (74* F.}. 
Alleghany, Montgom^ Co., Va... 


3 

Beihesda, Waukesha Co., Wis 


C 

yLoWer Blue Lick, Nicholas Co., Ky 

Sharon, Schoharie Co, N. T. 


1 

Widte Sulphur, Greenbrier Co., Va. .... 

..Salt Sulphur, Monroe Co., W. Viu» 


n] 

■ Bedford. Bedford Co., Penn 



r St Catherines. Ontario, Canada. 


fi 

I Caledonia, Ontario, Canada...^.......,... 

j EDsthorne, Saratoga, N.Y 


O 

[ BallBton, Saratoga Co., N.Y. 



Ook-Orchai-d Add, Genesee Co., N.Y... ■ 


I- 

Hawley, Rockingham (3o., Va. 


Sweet Chraybeate, Alleghany Go.. Va. 
Rocklnldge Alum, Rockbridge Co„ Vo. 


ii[ 

Cooper’s Well, Binds Co., Hiss.. 

Crab Orchard, Llncdn Co- Ky.„ 

Midland, Midland Cn., Wlt-h , ,,, 


o 

J 

'Bladon, Choctaw Co, Ala. (carbon- > 

ated alkaline) f 

-OoBgrem, Santa Clara Ca, CaL) 

(sfitae slkaTlne} 

St Louis, Gratiot Ca, lOcb. (^lmple ) 

Al1rAllni>) f ' 






'Thei-apeutlc Application 


( Scrofuloiis ulcers ana ophthal- 
J n)Ia,ozsna,chronlcillmTlioea 
1 and dysenteiy, seconOorr 
( and tei-tlary syphflla. 

( Chronic and sabaoute rhenma- 
tism, gout, neuralgia, n^h- 
( iltic and calculona diseases. 
f Chronic rheumatism, gout, 
1 diseases of liver, nennugta, 
( contractions of Joints. 


(Dartnma diseases of skin, 
J fanctionaldi>easesof»terua 
} chronic mercurial aud lead 
( poisoning. 

j Cuculus, mrel, caton-h of 
i stomach o^Iadder,dyBpepsIa. 
J Gravel, dyspepsia (dluretlo, I 
I dlaphoreOcJ. 

Neuralgia (restorative). 
PurgatTve, diuretic. , 

f Diabetes mellltus, gravel, In- 
< flammatlonofbladder, dropsy 
(, albuminuria (diuretic). 
Aperient and alterative. 

Do. do. 

( Dortrous skin diseases, dis- 
-< eases of the bladder, Jaun- 
( dice, dyspepsia. 

Do.; scrofula and syphilis. 

J Aueemlo, gravel, calculus | 
I (strongly dluiet.c). 

( Blieumatlsm, gout, scroftila, 
1 neuralgia. 

Rheumatism, gout. 
(Dyspepsia, Jaundice, abdoml- 
( ualplethc ■ 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


(Ulcers, diseases of the skin, 
— fllve hsamorrhages, atonic 
iThoBa(tin8 lOgralns of free 


Do, do. do. 
Scrofula, chronic diarrhoea. , 
J Anaemia, chlorosis, chronic 
1 dlaiTkcea, dropsy. 


B T ^ ^ 0<iratatitng Oar Btaquglen Eurepat, 

a vt^,Ber^:^S-4S; J, Seegen, NoadbueAder irt«ff«eir«nreAre,-YlBmia, 1862; 
B, Jt l^rscli, 1870, and many other worts ; Helflt, JSandbuch d. 

^ ; Valentiner, EcmSbvdi d. inJneotherapie, 

Berlin, 1878: L, lahmann, B8der v. Brutmm LOm, Bonn, 1877; J. Braun, 
Bgttm. Lehrtmeh d. BofiwotWapfe, 4th ed., Fromm, 1880 ; 0. LMch- 

tenstein, BalneeHufaple^ UeljMlc, 1880, 2, French:.2»Wfc>^frfl <f« Sauis 
4c., by MML Dorand-Pardel, 4c, 2 vols., Paris, 1880; J. Lofort, de 

ctonie Mjfdrolologigus^ 2d PadB, lOTfi ; Q James, Gui^ mx Saws 
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miitenUet, Paris (many etlitlons'); Mac^, Guide aur Vil'ee d’Eaur, Ssc.. Pails, 
1881; Joanne and Le IHleur, Les Baitu dEui-ope, Paris. 3. Swrisa ; Meyer Ahrens, 
Htilquellea der Schueitz, ZUricb, 16C7 ; Gsell Pels, Die Biider uud Kurorie der 
Sehueitz, ZUrich. 1380. 4. Italian: G. Jer\-Is, Guida aUt Aeque JTtnerali 
d Italia, Turin, 1870, Jfec.; E. F. Hurle&s, Die Hei’quellen und KurhCvler ItaTiriu, 
Berlin, 1848. 6. Spanish : Rubio, Tratado de las Fuentea Minerales de EspaTui, 
Madrid, 1803; Don J. de Antelo y Sanchez has recently published a work on Sp misli 
waters, e. English ; T. Short, Ilistory of the Mifteral iroiers, London, 1734; J. 
Rutty, Methotlica’ Synopsis of Mineral Waters, London, 17.57; GnuiTille, Spas of 
England, 1341; £. Lee, Mineral Springs of England, London, 1841; J. Macplier- 
BOn, Our Baths and U'eHs, lS7l'; Id^ Baths and Wells of Europe, 1873; and II. 
Weber’s English edition of Braun, London, 1873. A great portion of the literature 
Is to he found in monographs on particular places. 7. American : J. Bell, The 
Mineral and Thermal Springs of the United States and Canada, 18-55; Moorman, 
The Mineral TTiifers of the United Slates and Canada. 1867; Chandler, Lecture ] 
on Water, 1871; Wa'.tcra, The Mineral Springs of ike United States and Canada, 
1876. {J.M.— A.E.L.) 

MINER VA (i.e., meiics-va, endowed with mind) was the 
Roman goddess who presided over all handicrafts, inven- 
tions, arts, and sciences. She was probably an Etruscan 
deity, but her character was modified on Roman soil through 
her identification with the Greek Pallas Athena (see 
Athena). No legend of her birth is recorded ; the Roman 
deities were abstractions, not distinct persons vsdth an 
individual history. Her chief worship in Rome was in the 
temple built by Tarqmn on the Capitol, where she was 
worshipped side by aide with Jupiter and Juno. This 
foundation may be assigned to Etruscan influence. She 
had also an old temple on the Aventine, which was a regular 
meeting-place for dramatic poets and actors. The dedi- 
cation day of the temple and birthday of the goddess 
was March 19, and this day was the great festival of 
Minerva, called gvinguatrus because it fell on the fifth 
day after the Ides, The number five was sacred to the 
goddess. All the schools had holidays at this time, and 
the pupils on reassembling brought a fee (minerml) to the 
teachers. In every house also the quinqwUrus was a 
holiday, for lyiinerva •was patron of the women’s weaving 
and spinning and the workmen’s craft. At a later time 
the festival was extended over five days, and games were 
celebrated. This feature is evidently due to the Graecizing 
conception of Minerva as the goddess of war. To this same 
Graecizing tendency we must attribute the lectisternvum 
to Minerva and Neptune conjointly after the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake. The 23d had always been the day of 
the tuUlvstrinrrif or purification of the trumpets, so that the 
ceremony came to be on the last day of Mmerva’s festivah 
Trumpets were used in many reli^ous ceremonies; and 
it is very doubtful whether the tvMlvstrvicm -was really con- 
nected -with Minerva. There was another temple of Minerva 
on the Cselian Hill, and a festival called the leaser qvin- 
gpiatrtis was celebrat^ there on June 13-16, chiefly by the 
flute-players. 

Minerva of the Ccelian temple was calleii Capto; June 19 was 
the foandation day of this temple and the birthday of the goddess. 
The palladium, ah archaic image of Pallas, was brought fi'om Troy 
to Lavininm, and thence to Rome by the family of the Kautii ; it 
was preserved in the temple of Vesta as a pleage of the safely of 
the city. There are some traces of an identification of Minerva with 
the Italian goddess Nerio, wife of Mars ; it is i)robable that March 
19 was originally a feast of Mars. 

Besides PreUtv, Bdm. Mpth., and Harlnng, Se’ig. d. ESmer, <tc., see Jordan, 
Ephem. Epigra^ L 288; Mummsen, C. I, L„ L 3S8; Usener, Mein. Mus., xxx. 
2A 

MINGRELIA, a former principality of Transcaucasia, 
which became subject to Russia in 1801, and since 1867 
has constituted three circles of the government of Kutois — 
Letchgum, Senakh, and Zugdidi. The countiy corresponds 
to the ancient Colchis; and Izgaur orlskuriah on the Black 
Sea coast, which was the capital during the period of 
Mingrelian independence under the Dadlan dynasty, is to 
be identified with the ancient Dioscurias, a colony of 
Miletus. The Miugrelians (still almost exclusively conned 
to the Mingrdian territory, and numbering 197,000) are 
closely akin to the Georgians. See Catjoasus, vol. v. p. 
267, and Georgia. 

MENIATUEE is a term which by common usage has 
come to be applied to two different branches of painting. 
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Derived from the Latin word minium, the red pigment 
used in the primitive decoration of M»SS., in the furat place 
it is the technical word employed to describe a painting in 
a MS. ; and, from the fact of such pictures being executed 
on a reduced scale, it has its secondary and modern signifi- 
cation of a small, or miniature, portrait. In the latter sense 
it belongs to the general subject of painting. Here it is 
proposed to trace the development of the miniature in MSS. 
of the different schools of Europe. 

The rise of the art of Lllctmination, in which the 
miniature plays so important a part, has been described 
under that heading ; and something has been said in that 
place about the earliest extant specimens of miniature 
painting. Unfortunately we cannot with any certainty 
reach farther back than the 4th century for the most 
ancient of them ; and all remaining examples between that 
period and the 7th century in Greek and Latin MSS. 
can be counted on the fingers. The two famous codices of 
Virgil in the Vatican Library stand pre-eminent as the 
• most ancient Latin MSS. decorated with paintings. The 
miniatures in the ficrst of them, the Codex Rcmianus, 
are large and roughly yet boldly executed paintings, which 
have no pretension to beauty, and are simply illustra- 
tions; but they are as old as the 4th century, and are 
of the highest value in enabling us to appreciate the 
debased style to which classical art had descended, and 
■which no doubt was more largely employed than we mighj: 
think. The second MS., the Schedse Vaticanm, which may 
also be assigned to the 4th century, is far more artistic 
and retains a good deal of the grace of classic art. Of 
the same' kind, but of rather later date, are the fragments 
of the Hiad in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the 
miniatures of which are generally of excellent design. 
Next comes the Dioscorides of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, with its semiclassical portrait-miniatures executed 
at the beginning of the 6 th century. Of a rather later 
period are the painting which illustrate the Greek MS. 
of Genesis in the same library. A far finer and older MS. 
of the same book of the Pentateuch once existed in the 
Cottonian Library, but was almost totally destroyed by 
fire. The few fragments of the miniatures which once 
filled this volume and whicdi were of the 6th century, are 
suflScient to show what excellent work could be done in the 
capital of the eastern empire, from whence the MSS. most 
probably came. The late interesting discovery of an illus- 
trated MS. of the Gospels in Greek, of the latter part of 
the 6th century, at Rossano in southern Italy, adds another 
number to our scanty list of early volumes of this class, 
which is closed by the Latin Pentateuch in the library of 
the earl of Ashbumham. This last MS., however, is not 
older than the 7th century. It was executed in Italy, 
and is adorned with many large miniatures, not of high 
artistic merit, but of great interest for the history cff 
painting and of costume. 

Coeval -with the MSS. which have just been enumerated 
are the beautiful mosaics and wall-paintings 'which are 
seen at Rome, Ravenna, and in other parts of Italy, serving 
as standards of comparison and carrying on the history of 
art where MSS. fail us. The strong and ever-increasing 
Byzantine element which appears in these works prepares 
us to find the predominance of the same influence when we 
a^un pick up the Inroken thread of the history of miniature 
painting. may then, at this point, turn for a moment 
to the east of Europe and state briefly what remains of 
Greek art in MSS. Of Greek miniatures there are stiB 
many fine examples extant, hut, excepting those whiuh 
have been noticed abov^ there are fe’w wMeh are earlier 
than the 11th century. At this period the miniatare 
appears in the set form which it retained for Ihe next two 
or three hundred years; and the cimnexion between its 
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style and that of the mosaics is too evident for ns to be at 
a loss to explain the course of development. The figure 
drawing is delicate, but rather exaggerated in length ; the 
colours are brilliant j and the whole efiect is heightened by 
glittering backgrounds of gold. In some few instances, 
however, the Greek artist breaks awayfrom conventionalism, 
and, especially when ponrtraying the divine features of the 
Saviour or some subject which deeply stirs his feelings, he 
surprises us with the noble dignity with which he invests 
his figures. Minuteness also caught* the fancy of these 
Byzantine miniaturists 3 and there still remain MSS., such 
as Psalters and saints’ lives, adorned throughout with 
delicate little drawings of great symmetry and beauty. 
The ornamentation which was employed in Greek MSS. 
in the period of which we are speaking, either as frames 
for miniatures or as borders or head-pieces, is designed 
evidently after Eastern types, and Im more than an 
accidental likeness to the patterns which are seen in the 
tapestries and prayer-carpets of Persia. After the 13th 
century decadence sets in, and we need not follow the 
course of Byzantine art in MSS. farther than to notice that 
immediately from it sprang such national styles as those 
of Eussia, Bulgaria, and modem Greece. 

Meanwhile, in the West, under the fostering care of 
Charlemagne, arose a great school of decoration in MSS., 
which at the close of the 8th and be^nning of the 9th 
century were multiplied and enriched with all the splendour 
that colours and gilding could give to them. But the 
books thus ornamented were almost always copies of the 
Gospels, or Bibles, or church service books, which afforded 
little scope for invention. Hence amo^ the miniatures of 
this period we have an endless repetition of portraits of 
the evangelists, drawn, for the m<»t part, in a lifeless way 
after Byzantine traditions, and degenerating, as time passes, 
into positive ugliness. The few miniatures of other descrip- 
tions, such as Biblical illustrations, show no great merit, 
and a half-barbaric splendour was generally preferred to 
artistic effect. But an exception mtet be made in regard 
to the style of drawring found in the MS. known, on 
account of its present resting-place, as the Utrecht Psalter. 
This volume is filled from beginning to end with delicately 
drawn pen illustrations, designed and executed wdth a 
facility which, compared with the mechanical and clumsy 
drawing of other Continental MSS. of the period, is astonish- 
ing. And these drawings are of particular interest for us, 
as they are of the style which was adopted in England and 
which gives to Anglo-Saxon art its distinctive aspect. 
Executed about the year 800 or early in the 9th century, 
and prpbaUy in the north of France, the volume was soon 
femtg^t to England, whete^ however, of the same 
land, it may be. assumed, had long before been intro- 
duce The light ‘‘fluttering” outlines of the drapery and 
other details of the drawings seem to suggest that the 
original models were deriv^ directly from Boman life, and 
perhaps partly copied from sculpture 3 but those models 
must have gone through many modifications before passing 
into the style of the drawings of tire Psalter. . That the 
MS. was copied from an older one there can be scarcely a 
doubt ; and it is not impossible that the original archetype 
l^k some centuries earlier. May not MSS. 
wMdh St and his successors brought from Rome 

Imva eoatamed diuTO of the same kind? This style of 
^wing was, at all events, adopted smd became nationalized 
in England ; but it had there a rival in the Irish school of 
CBmmentat^n, introduced from the north of the island. 
Tbeearly civxU2ation<dird^dpIa<»dlmirinthevanof art 
de^dopment in these Manda. The wonderfully intricate 
iut^laced designs which render Irish MSS. of the 7th 
jsnd 8th ^turies such marvels of exact workmanship 
ii^rive their origin, in aE probability, iErom the metal-wmk 


of earlier ages. But, apart from ornamentation, the Irish, 
miniatures of saints and evangelists are extraordinary and 
grotesque instances of purely mechanical drawing, which 
cause us to wonder how the same eyes and hands which 
assisted in the creation of such beautiful specimens of pure 
ornament could tolerate such caricatures of the human 
shape. The explanation is perhaps to be found in super-' 
stitioua regard for tradition. This style of art was carried 
by the monks to Iona and thence to Liudisfame, where was 
founded the school which produced, m the 8th and 9th 
centuries, the richly ornamented codices of Durham. While, 
then, Byzantine models were copied on the Continent, the 
free drawing introduced from the south and the intricate 
ornamentation brought in from the north were practised in 
England 3 but the free drauung, with its accompanying 
decoration copied from foliage, and gradually developing 
into beautiful borders harmoniously coloured, gained the 
day, and lasted down to the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The one great fault of this latter style of drawing strikes' 
the eye at the first glance. This is the inordinate length 
of limb with which the human figures are endowed. But 
this blenoish is forgotten when one comes to appreciate the 
many points of merit in the designs. 

In Italy, after a long period of inactivity, two very 
different styles of decoration of MSS. sprang into existence. 
The first of these was that of the Lombardic school, which 
is distinguished by intricate patterns and bright colouring. 
The large initial letters which are found in the MSS. of 
the 11th and 12 th centuries, the best period of this 
siyle, are often a perfect maze of interlaced hands and animal 
forms, and are extremely handsome and effective. Figure 
drawing, however, seems to have been but little practised 
by the Lombardic artists, but such as there is appears on 
a broad scale and well executed. In the collections of 
Monte Cassino are some of the best examples of this 
school. In the second style which developed in Italy the 
Byzantine influence is at fimt most marked. Indeed, 
among its Ktrly specimens of the 13th century are 
some which might pass for the work of Greek artists. But 
the genius of the Italians soon assimilated the foreign 
element, and produced a national school which spread 
throughout the peninsula and afterwards extended its 
influence to southern France and Spain. It is, however, 
remarkable that in a country whidi produced such fine 
pictures and wall-paintings at an early date there is com- 
paratively little miniature painting in contemporary MSS. 
A curious and early instance of this kind of art occurs 
in a MS. in the British Museum, written and orna- 
mented with a series of miniatures at Winchester, in the 
12tli century, in which are two paintings which are 
purely Italian and of more than ordinary excellence. 

In the majority of the extant Italian miniatures of the 
14th century the influence of the great artists of the 
Florentine school is manifest. The peculiar treatment of 
flesh tints, painted in body colour over a foundation of 
olive-green, and the peculiar vermilion and other colours 
which need be but once seen to be ever afterwards recog- 
nized as belonging to this school, are constantly present. 
The figmres are generally rather shortened and the drapery 
<arried in straight folds, very different characteristics from 
the swaying figures and flowing drapery of the English and 
French artists of the same period. The ornamentation 
which accompanied this style of miniature generally 
consists of heavy scrolls and foliated or feather-like 
pendants from the, initial lettem, with spots of gold set 
here and there in the border. There are also extant some 
examples of a mc»t beautiful kind of ornamentation which 
, appears to have originated in central Italy, aJufl which 
seems to partake of the qualities of both the styles of 
It^ian art of which we have been sneakitur. cnrnbinmg 
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the drawing of tlie Florentine scFool with a lighter colour- 
ing which may have been suggested by the Lombardic. 

Of native Spanish miniature art little can said. In 
the Visigothic MSS. of the early Middle Ages" there is no 
ornament beyond roughly coloured initial letters and some 
barbaric figure drawing. A little later, however, we get 
some indication of national peculiarities in the MSS. of 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries. Here there appear 
miniatures, stiff and rude in their drawing, but exhibiting 
the unmistakable Spanish predilection for sombre colours, 
— dusky reds and yellows and even black entering largely 
into the compositions. 

The materials at our disposal of the 10th, 11th, and 
12th centuries show the gradual development in France 
and western Germany of a fine free-hand drawing which 
was encouraged by the proportionately increasing size 
of books. Both in outline and colour the fully de- 
veloped miniatures of the 12th century are on a grand 
scale ; and initial letters formed of scroUs and interlacings 
assume the same proportions. The figure drawing of this 
time is frequently of great excellency the limbs being well- 
proportion^ ; care is also bestowed upon the arrangement 
of drape^, which is made to follow the shape and, as 
it were, to cling to the body. 

But the great revulsion from the broad effects and bold 
grandeur of the 12th century to the exact details and careful 
finish of the 13th century is nowhere more striking than 
in miniature painting in MSS. With the opening of the 
new period we enter on a new world of ideas. Large 
books generally disappear to give place to smaller ones ; 
minute writing supersedes the large hand ; and miniatures 
appear in circumscribed spaces in the interior of initial 
letters. The combination of the miniature with the initial 
brings it into close connexion with the ornamental border, 
which develops pari jKmu with the growth of the minia- 
ture and by degrees assumes the same national and 
distinctive characteristics. Burnished gold was now also 
freely used, tending to give the miniature a more decorative 
character than formerly. In England, northern France, 
and the Netherlands the style of miniature painting of 
this period was much the same in character; and it is 
often difficult to decide from which of these countries a 
MS. is derived, English work, however, may be often 
distinguished by its Hghter colouring, while deeper and 
more brilliant hues and a peculiar reddish or copper tinge 
in the gold marks French origin. The drawing of the 
Flemish artists was scarcely so good, the outlines bdng 
frequently heavy and the colours rather dull Of the 
Rhenish or Cologne school examples are more sMuce ; but 
they generally show greater contrasts in the coloura, 
which, though brilliant, are not so pleasing. As the 
century advanced, and particularly at its close, national 
distinctions became more defined. English artists paid 
more attention to graceful drawing and depended less 
upon colour. lu some of their best productions Ihey are 
satisfied with slightly tinting the figures, finding room in 
the backgrounds for display of brilliant colours and gilding. 
In France the drawing, though exact, is hardly so graceful, 
and colour plays a more important part. From the 13th 
to the middle of the .15th century great decorative effect 
is obtained by the introduction of diapered or other highly 
ornamented bcu^kgrounds. Of landscape, properly so called, 
there is but littiy a conventional hill or tree being often 
taken as sufficient indicatioiL Borders begin in the 13lh 
century in the form of simple pendants the initial 
letters, terminating in simple buds or cusps. But once 
arrived fairly in the 14th century, a rapid development ia 
^ parts of the decoraidon of MSk takes place. There is 
greater freedom in the drawing; the borders be^ to throw 
out branches and the bud expands into leaf. Th^ is the best 
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period of English miniature painting, many of the fine MSS. 
of this century which are preserv^ in the public libraries 
bearing witness to the skill and delicate touch of native 
artists. In France the decoration of MSS. received a great 
impetus from the patronage of King John and Charles V., 
of whose famous libraries many handsome volumes are stUi 
to be seen ; and later in the century the duke of Berri 
carried on the same good work. 

With regard to miniature art in Germany there are so 
few examples to ^ide us that little can be said. Most of 
them are rough in both drawing and colouring; and in 
the few remaining specimens of really good work foreign 
influence is distinctly seen. In the west the art of France 
and Flanders, and in the south that of Italy, are pre- 
dominant. Perhaps the finest MS. of this southern style 
to be seen in England is a Psalter belonging to 
Lord Ashbumham, which was probably executed in the 
14th century at Prague, and is full of miniatures which 
in drawing and coloxiring follow the Italian school. 

When we enter the 15tli century we find great changes 
in both the great English and French schools. In 
England the graceful drawing of the previous century has 
disappeared. At fihst, however, some beautiful examples of 
purely native work were produced, and stUl remain to excite 
our admiration. Probably the most perfect of these MSS. 
are the Sherborne Missal belonging to the duke of North- 
umberland, and a very beautiful volume, a Book of Hotirs, 
in the library of Lord Ashbumham. The caxe bestowed 
upon the modelling of the features is particularly noticeable 
in English work of this period. In decoration the border 
of the 14th century had by this time grown to a solid frame 
surrounding the page ; but now another form of most effec- 
tive ornament was also used, consisting of twisted feather- 
like scrolls brightly coloured and gilt. As the century 
advanced native English work died out, and French and 
then Flemish influence stepped in. 

In France immense activity was shown aU through the 
15th century in the illumination and illustration of books 
of all kinds, sacred and profane; and it is in the MSS. 
of that country, and, a Httle later, in those of the Low 
Gountri®, that we can most exactly watch the transition 
from mediaeval to modem painting. Early in the century 
there were executed in Fi^ce some of the most famons 
MSS. which have descended to us. In th^e the colouring 
is most brilliant, the figure drawing fairly exact ; and the 
landscape begins to develop. The border has grown from 
the branching pendant to a framework of golden sprays or 
of conventional and realistic leafage and fiowera. Towards 
the middle of the century the diaper disappears for ever, 
and the landscape is a recognized part of the miniature ; 
but perspective is still at fault, and the mystery of the 
horizon ia not solved until the century is well advanced. 
And now Flemish art, which had long lain dormant, sprang 
into rivalry with its French sister, under the stimulus given 
to it by the Van Eycks, and the struggle was carried on, 
but unequally, through the rest of the century. French 
art gradually deteriorates ; the miniatures become flat and 
hard; nor are these defects compensated for by the 
meretricious practice of heightening the colours by pro- 
fusely touching them with gold. The Flemish artists, on 
the other hand, went on improving in depth and softness 
of colouring, and brought miniature painting to rare perfec- 
tion. The borders also which they introduced gave scope 
for the study of natural objects. Flowers, insects, birds, 
and jewels were painted in detached groups on a solid 
framework of colour surrounding the page. 

But if, as the 15th century drew to its close, theFl^mngs 
had outstripped thmr French rivals, they had now more 
powerful antagonists to contend with. The Italians had 
been advancing with rapid strides towards the Rories of 
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tlie Renaisaaace. Early i» the centuiy there arose a taste from home ; and their works are scattered through many 
for older models. As, for their writing and afterwards lands, from England in the' north to Spain in the south, 
for their printing, they went back to the 11th and 12th But Italian art had greater inherent strength, and will 
centuries for their standards, so they adopted ag^ the always hold the first rank. To instance a few of the more 
interlacing designs of the Lombardie school for their omar famous MSS. of this closing period of miniature painting ; 
ment, and produced beautiful borders of twining patterns the Breviary of Isabella the Catholic, in the British 
relieved by colour ; or they took natural objects for their Museum, is a masterpiece of Flemish art j)roduced in 
models, and painted bordem of delicate flowers made still Spain ; the Grimani Breviary at Venice is another fine 
more brilhant with clustering stars of gold. Later, they ezample of the same school Some beautiful Italian 
drew from the ancient classical designs inspiration for the miniatures (executed for Leo X. and others) were in the 
wonderful borders of arabes<iue3, medalhona, griffins, human collection lately sold by the duke of Hamilton. The earl 
forms, antique objects, &o.j which they brought to such of Ashhumham possesses a most delicately illuminated 
perfection early in the next century. Their miniatures Book of Hours written for Lorenzo del Medici by the 
rose to the rank of exquisitely finished pictures, and were famous scribe Sirdbaldo in 14:85, as well as a MS, to which 
executed by some of ^e best artists working under the Peragino and his contemporaries contributed paintings, 
patronage of such great houses as those of Sforza and And in one MS., a Book of Hours belonging to Mr Malcolm 
Medici ^ of Poltahoch, are gathered some of the best miniatures 

Here then, having advanced to the threshold of the of both schools, viz., a series of exquisite paintings by 
domain of modern pamting, wa leave these two great Milanese artists supiilemented by later ones of the finest 
schools of miniaturists in possession of the.west of Europe. Flemish type. ' (h. m. t.) 

The Flemings had the wider field; they were wanderers MINIMS. See Feanois(St) of Paola, vol. ix.p. 695. 
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T he art of mining consists of those processes by which 
useful minerals are obtained from the earth’s crust. 
This definition is wider than what is popularly known as 
mining, for it includes not only underground excavations 
but also open working ; at the same time it excludes under- 
ground workings which are simply used for passages, such 
as railway tannela and sewers, and galleries for military 
puipo^ We must remark also that the word min^” or 
its equivalent in other languages, varies in signification in 
different countries on acconnt of legal enactments or 
decisions which define it. Thus, in France and Belgium, 
the workings for mineral are classified by the law of 1810, 
according to the nature of the substance wrought, into 
minei, miniire»f eC earnires. In the United Eiiagdom, on 
the contrary, it is the nature of the excavation wliich 
demdes the question for certain legislative purpose^ and 
the term mine is restricted to worlangs which are carried 
on underground by artificial light The consequence is 
that what is merely an underground stone quarry in 
France becomes a true mine in England, whilst the open 
workings for iron ore, such as exist in Korthampton- 
shir^ would be true mines under the French law. It is 
necessary, therefcare, in an article on mining, to go beyond 
the English legal definition of a mine, and include the 
iMthods of working minerals in excavations open to day- 
light as well as In those which are purely subterranean. 
Furthermore, as it is customary for the miner to cleanse 
his ore to a greater or less extent , before selling it to the 
smelter, we shall treat, under the h^ of miningj those ' 
processes which are commonly known as the dressing or 
mechanical preparation of or^* and, finally, a few remarks 
will be made concemi^ le^Mation affecting mines in the 
United Eingdo^ accidents in mines, and the production 
ef the useful minerala in various parts of the globe. 

*3^ snbj©)t therefore will be dealt with as follows : — 

, 1. Mani^r.iti which the useful minerals occur in the 
earfh% tabular deposits: and masses; faults or 

diMoeationa. ; , : 

2- Frospeoting, or search for mineral 
.9. JBoimg with rods and;; ropes ; diamond drill 
4. Brealdng ground; tools employed ; blasting by vari- 
ous metihpds; machine drips; driving levels and fttotring 
shafts. ; 

fi. Brmciplea of employment of mining labour. ■ , 

6* Means of securing excavations by timber or masonry. 


7. Exploitation, or the workmg avmy of strata or veins. 

8. Carriage or transport of minerala through under- 
ground roads. 

9. Winding, or raising in the shafts, with the machinery 
and apparatus required. 

10. Drainage of mines, adit-levels, ‘pumps, pumping 

engines. 

11. Ventilation and lighting of mines. 

12. Means of descending into and ascending from 
mines. 

13. Dressing or mechanical preparation of minerals. 

14. Recent legislation affecting mines in the United 
Kingdom. 

15. Accidents in mines. 

16. Useful minerals produced in various parts of the 
globe. 

1. Manner in xohick the Useful Minerals Occur . — The 
repositories of the useful miuer^ maybe classified accord- 
ing to their shape as (A) tabular deposits, and (B) masses. 

A. Tahdar deposits . — These are deposits which have a 
more or less flattened or sheet-like form. They may be 
divided, according to their origin, into (1) beds or stmta, 
and (2) mineral veins or lodes. 

(1) Beds . — Geology teaches us that a large proportion strati 
of the rocks met with at the surface of the earth consist deposi 
of substances arranged in distinct layers, owing to the fact 
that these rocks have been formed at the bottom of seas, 

} lakes, or rivers by the graduM deposition of sediment, by 
, prwipitatioii from solutions, and by the growth or accumu- 
lation of animal and vegetable organisms. If any one of 
the^ layers consists of a useful mineral, or contains enough 
to make it valuable, we say that we have a deposit in the 
form of a bed, stratum, or seam. Of course the most 
important of all bedded or stratified, deposits is coal, but, 
in addition, we have beds of anthracite, lignite, iron ore, 
especially in the Oolitic rocks, cupriferous i^Me, lead- 
bearing sandstone, silver-bearing sandstone, diamond-, 
gold-, and tin-bearing gravels, to say nothing of sulphur, 
rocfc-saltj clays, various Muds of stone, such as limestone 
and gypsuna, oil-sl^e, alum-shale, and slate. 

The characteristic feature of a bed is that it is a member 
of a series of stratified rocks ; the layer above it is 
file roof of the deposit, and the one below it is the^or. 

Ite thichness is the distance from the roof to the floor at 
right angles to the planes of steatification; its dip is the 
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inclination downwards measured from tlie horizontal : its 
strike is the direction of a horizontal line drawn in the 
middle plane. 

The thickness of beds that are worked varies within 
very wide limits. ^Thilst the thickness of certain workable 
beds of coal is only 1 foot, and that of the Mansfeld 
cupriferous shale only 10 to 20 inches, we find on the 
other hand one of the beds of lead-bearing sandstone at 
Mechernicb no less than So feet thick, and beds of slate 
far exceeding that thickness. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the thickness of a bed necessarily remains 
uniform. Occasionally this is the case over a very large 
area ; but frequently the thickness varies, and the bed may 
dwindle away gradually, or in- ^ 
crease in size, or become divided ‘ 
into two owing to the appearance 
of a parting of valueless rock. 

Fig. 1 shows beds of shale, lime- 
stone, iron ore, and sandstone, fr 
Any one of these beds may be 
valuable enough to be worked, Tig- !• 

(2) Mineral Veins or Lodes . — ^Yeins or lodes are tabular 
or sheet-like deposits of mineral which have been formed 
since the rocks by which they are surrounded ; they differ, 
therefore, by their subsequent origin from beds, which, as 
just stated, are of contemporaneous origin with the enclos- 
ing rocks (although of course cases occur in which the 
deposit is lying unconformably .upon very much older 
strata, or is covered unconformably by very much younger 
strata). It is necessary to explain that the term “ vein ” 
in this definition is used in a more restricted sense than is 
sometimes customary among miners, who speak of veins 
of coal, clay-ironstone, and slate, which geologically are 
true beds, They see a band of valuable mineral or rock, 
and, careless of its origin, call it metaphorically a vein or 
seam. On the other hand, the definition is broader than 
that which prevails among some geologists, who w'ould 
confine the term vein to deposits occupying spaces formed 
by fissures. 

The term “lode” was defined in 1S77 by Hr Justice Field in the 
celebrated Eureka v. Richmond caseasfollows: — “We are of opinion, 
therefore, that the term, as used in the Acts of Congress, is applic- 
able to any zone or belt of mineralized rock lying within bound- 
aries clearly separating it from the neighbouring rocks.” This 
interpretation seems suitable for the peculiar mining tenure of the 
United State.s, where the discoverer of a vein or lode can obtain 
a mining claim of 503 yards in length along the lode. It protects 
the prospector, who.se object is to obtain a secure title, the mode of 
origin of the deposit heinga matter of small importance to him so long 
as it is worth working. In many eases also it would be impossible 
to decide upon tlie mode of origin until workings had progressed 
considerably, and even then there would be room for disputes. 

No doubt a very large number of mineral veins are 
simply the contents of fi.ssures ; others are hands of rock 
impregnated with ore adjacent to fissures or planes of 
separation ; others, again, have been formed by the more 
or less complete replacement of the constituents of the 
original rock by particles of ore. 

Veins may occur in igneous or in sedimentary rocks, 
and in the latter they frequently cut across the planes of 
stratification. 

Like a bed, a vein has its dip and strike; but, as the dip of veins 
is generally great, the inclination is usually measured from the 
vertical, and is then spoken of as the miderlie or hade. The 
bounding planes of a vein are called the walls or cheeks, and they 
are frequently smooth and sbriated, shoT.ving that one side must have 
slid against the other. Tlie upper wall is known as the hanging 
icaZ?, the lower one as the foot wall The width of a vein is 
measured at right angles to the walls. 

A tyyical example of a fissure- vein is shown in fig, 2, repre- 
senting a lead lode in slate at Wheal Mary Ann mine^ in Cornwall, 





It is evident that a fissure in the surrounding slate has here been 
filled up by the successive deposition of bands of mineral on both 
sides. 

A large proportion of the contents of a lode may consist of 
fragments of the walls that have fallen into tlie original fissiu-e, and 
these are often tightly cemented ^ 
together by minerals that have f 
been introduced subsequently. The | 
liorizontal section of part* of the " 

Comstock lode- (Plate 1\'.) shows 
much “country” rock enclosed 
within the walls. 

Where a lode consists of rock = 
impregnated with ore, the miiieraf- 
ized [lart may fade away gradually 

into the surrounding rock (anr/)/;-)/) 3 ■ ■■ 

without there being any distinct Lig. 2. 

wall, a-s shown in fig. 3, which is an illustration taken from the 
Great Flat Lode® near Eedruth in Cornwall. 

The celebrated Ruby Hill deposit in the Eureka district, Nevada, 
is a mineralized zone of dolo- 
niitic limestone varying lu >■ 
width from a few inches to > 

450 feet, and Iiaving a mean 
width of 250 feet. It coii- < V *'■' Vk 
tains numerous irregular ore- 
bodies, which consist mainly 
of highly ferruginous car- 
bonate of lead, rich in silver 
and gold. This mineralized , I ’ 

limestone band, long called 

a lode by miners, has been determined by the decision just men- 
tioned to* be a lode in the eyes of the law. * 

Veins often continue for a gi'eat distance along theirstrike. The 
Van lode in Montgomerysliirs is known for a length of 9 miles, 
wliilst the Great Quartz* Vein in California has been ti-aced for a 
distance of no less than 80 miles. Veins are of less uniform pro- 
ductiveness tlian beds, and are rarely worth working throughout. 
Ricli portions alternate with poor or worthless portions. The rich 
parts have received various names according to the forms they 
fig. 4 represents a 
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^ 0. Le Neve Foster, “Remarks on the Lode at Wheal Mary Ann, 
Menheniot,” Trans. Roy. Geol. Soc. Cornwall, voL ix p. 163. 



longdtudinal section along the 
strike (course) of a lode, and 
the stippled parts are ore- 
bodies ; B,B,B are bunches-, A 
is a large bunch or course of 
ore] when an ore-body forms 
a sort of continuous column 
we have a shoot, and ore- ^ 
bodies which on being e.x- ' 
cavated leave chimney-like 
openings are called fijws (fig. 4, C). In tlie United States the 
Siranish word bonanza, literally meaning “fair weather” or “pro- 
sperity,” is frequently used for a rich body of ore, 

The richness of veins is dependent in many eases upon the nature 
of the adjacent rock {country), upon the underlie, and upon the 
strike, variations in any one of these three elements being often 
sufficient to cause a decided change of productiveness. 

Various theories have been formed coiieernirrg the origin of 
mineral vein.?. Some geologists suppose that the minerals now 
constituting the veins have been dissolved out of the adjacent I’ocks 
and lu-deposited in the vein cavity ; others, on tire contrary, believe 
that the ores have been brought up from great depths by mineral 
springs. In all probability both theories are correct, some lodes 
having been formed by the former proce.s3 aitd some by the latter; 
and, furtliermore, other lodes appear to owe their origin to a gradual 
substitution of valuable minerals in the place of some of the con- 
stituents of a worthless rock. One of the most inqrortant con- 
tributions to the science of ore-deposits of late years has been 
the discovery by Professor F. Sarulberger of small quantities of 
silver, lead, copper, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, arseuic, antimonj’', 
and tin in silicates, such as olivine, augite, hornblende, and mica, 
which are constituents of igneous rocks. He therefore regards 
these rocks as the sources from which lodes hav'e derived their 
ricires. 

B. i/asses.— Ttese are deposits of mineral, often of Masses, 
irregular shapes, which cannot be distinctly recognized as 
beds or veins. Such, for instance, are the red lioeinatite 


2 James D. Hague, in United States Geological Exploration of the 
Fortieth Parallel, vol. iii., “Mining Industry,” Washington, 18/ 0, 
Atlas, plate 11. . 

® G, Le Neve Foster, “On the Great Fist Lode south of Aed- 
Tuth and Camhonie, and on some other Tin Deposits form^ by 
the Alteration of Granite,” QmrL Jour, Gtd. Soc., vol. xxxiv. jr, 
644. 
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deposits of tlie TJlverston district (%, 5^) and the brown 
hematite deposits (clmrns) of the Forest of Dean, which 



Fig. 5.— Vertical Section, Eoanhead Mine. A., Mountam Limestone ; 

B, red liieiriatite ; C, sand and clay; D, gravel. Scale . 5 .^. 
occupy irregular cayities in the Mountain Limestone. These 
may have been formed by the percolation of water bring- 
ing down iron in solution from overlying Triassic rocks. 
Other examples of masses j 
are the calamine deposits of W 
Aitenberg^ (fig. 6), Sardinia, ^ 
and Lombardy, the iron ore 
deposits in Mssonri, such 
as Iron Mountain and Pilot 0^' 

Euob, the huge upright 6 .~Verticnl Section, Alten- 
“ necks” or ‘‘pipes” of dia- berg. B, slate; d, dolomite; 
mantiferous rock in South calamine ; L, clay. 



Africa, and the granite decomposed in situ worked for 
china clay in Cornwall. 

Tinder this head also are included by most authors the 
so-called “stockworks” or “reticulated masses,” names 
applied to masses of sedimentary or igneous rock which 
are penetrated by so many little minerM veins as to make 
the whole worth excavating, 

It must be understood that we cannot expect nature to make 
distinct lines of demarcation between the different kinds of 
deposits. Though we may be able to see clearly that a seam of 
com is contemiwraneous with the enclosing rocks, and that a vein 
intersecting bm of shale and sandstone was formed subsequently, 
cases frequently occur where the origin of the mineral is uncertain. 
For example, we have the lead-bearing sandstone ofMeehemichand 
the silver-hearing sandstone of Utah. The grains of sand are of 
sedimentary orimn. ; but opinions differ as to whether the lead and 
silver re-speetively were deiwaited with the sand or were introduced 
subsequently by solutions percolating through the beds. In the 
case of the well-known bed of Cleveland ironstone, Dr Sorby 
considers that the iron was “derived partly from mechanical 
deposition and partly from subsequent cheinical replacement of 
the originally deposited carbonate of lime.” ® Furthermore, a bed 
may be so folded and contracted as to lose its original sheet-like 
form in places and assume the shape of an irregular mass. This 
may hapjien even with a coal searn.'^ 

All kinds of dejwsits are .subject not only to irregularities of 
origin dependent upon their mode of formation but mso to dislo- 
cations or shiftings known as faults, heaves, or throws. 

We will take the case of a lied (fig, 7). AB is a seam which ends 
off suddenly at B, whilst the continuation is found at a lower level 
at CD. The bed was evidently once coutinuous ; but afracture took 
place along the line XY followed by a displacement. As a rule 



Fig. 7. Fig, 8 . 

the portion of rock on the hanging-wall side of a fault appeara to 
have slid downwards, but occasionally this is not so, and we have a 
reversed fault (fig. 8 ). It is very evident, in some cases, that the 
motion took place, not along the^ line of greatest dip, but in a dia- 

^ Fr. Moritz Wolff, “ Beschreibung der Eotheisenerzlagerstatten 
von West Cumberland und North Lancashire,” SiaAl und Mism, 2 
Jalu^ang, No. 13, plate vi 

- M. Braun, Zeitschr, d. d. geol. ffeselisch., 1857, vol. ix.; and A. 
von Grocldeck, Die Lehre non dsn Lagerst&tten der Leipsic, 
1879, p. 242. 

® QiMvt. Jour. Geol. Soc., vol, xxxv. (1879), p. 85, Anaivereary 
Addt^s of the President. 

^ J. Gallon, Lectures m Mining, vol. i. p. 63, and Atlas, plate 
viii. fig. 44. ■ 


gonal direction, causing a displacement sideways as well as down- 
wards. Nevertheless, where beds or veins are not horizontal, a mere 
shift along the line of dip is sufficient to cause an apparent heave 
sideways. This will be understood from " r a -r j r,-r^ 
represent two portions of a lode dislo- 
cated by the fault EF. The point B' 
corresponded originally with B, and 
the (Uslocation was caused by a simple 
sliding of B' along the line of dip BB'. 

An instance of the complication caused 
by a succession of faults is showm in 
fig. 10.5 

2. Prospecting, or Search for 
Mineral . — ^The object of the pro- 
spector is to discover valuable deposits of miueral. TMs 
search is beset with many difficulties : the outcrops of 
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Fig. 10.— •Yertical Section, PenhaUs Mine, Cornwall, G, G, G, small 
veins called gossans in the St Agnes district. 


mineral deposits are frequently hidden by soil; the nature 
of the deposit itself is generally entirely changed near the 
surface; and, in addition to this, the explorer may have 
to pursue his work in trackless forests far away from any 
settlements. 

The prospector seeks for natural sections of the rocks, 
such as occur in cliffs or in river valleys and their tributary 
gullies and gorges ; he examines the materials constituting 
the river-beds, often digging up and washing portions in a 
pan, in order to ascertain whether they contain traces of 
the heavy ores or metals. If, while prospecting in a valley, 
he discovers stones that have the apipearance of having once 
belonged to veins, he endeavours to trace them to their 
source, and is perhaps rewarded by finding similar frag- 
ments, but less water-worn, as he goes up the stream; 
further on he may come upon large blocks of veinstuff 
l}ing about, and finally find the vein itself laid bare in a 
gorge, or at the bottom of a brook, or possibly projecting 
above the soil in the form of huge crags of quartz. Thus 
at the Great Western quicksilver mine in California the 
outcrop of the vein appears as a dike over 100 feet wide, 
and having precipitous sides in places 7 5 feet high. ® Loose 
pieces of veinstuff found lying about are kuown in 
Cornwall as shoad-stones, and skoading is the term given 
to the process of tracking them to the parent lode. 

The upper portion of a deposit is frequently much altered by 
’ atmospheric agencies, and bears little resemblance to the undecom- 
posed bed or vein which will eventually be met with at a greater 
or lesser depth. The principal difference consists in the change of 
sulpirides into oxides or oxidized compounds. Thus iron pyrites, 
which is such a common constituent of mineral veins, is converted 
into hydrated oxide of iron, and a vein originally consisting largely 
of iron pyrites and quartz now becomes a tindery mixture of quartz 
and ochre, known in Cornwall as gossan. . Tliis gossan, or iro?i 
hat, may often furnish important indications eonceriiing the nature 
of the lode itself, because such minerals as pyromorphite or cerus- 
site point to the existence of galena, whilst melaconite, cuprite, 
malachite, and azurite are the forerunners of chalcop 3 rrite or copper 
glance. The gossan itself may contain a sufficient quantity of valu- 
able ores to be worth working. 

The seams containing native sulphur in Sicily often show no trace 
of that element immediately at the surface, as the sulphur-bear- 
ing limestone weathers into a soft white granular or pulverulent 

5 J. W. Pike, ■■ On some remarkable Aeaws or throws in PenhaUs 
Mine,” Jmr. Geol. Soc., vol. xxii. p. 637. 

5 Luther Wagoner, “ The Geology of the Quicksilver Mines of Cali- 
fornia,” JEngineering and Mining Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 334. 
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variety of gj'psum, called hriacale by the minera, and considered 
by them as affording important indications concerning the bed 
itself.^ 

Other signs of mineral deposits are given by springs and by 
certain plants dependent npon the deposit or its associated minerals 
for part of their nourishment. The appearance of the so-called 
lode-lights may be explained by the production of phosphoretted 
hydrogen from the action of organic matter and water u^n phos- 
phatesj which are so common in the upjjer parts of mineral veins; 
and one hears also of differences in the appearance of the vegetation 
along the line of the deposit, of places where snow will not lie in 
winter, and of vapours hanging over the ground. Though some 
writei-s refuse to put any value upon these indications, they should 
not be entirely overlooked, because the outcrop of a lode, of different 
nature and texture to the surrounding rocks, and which is generally 
a channel for water, may readily cause the phenomena just men- 
tioned. TThere the surface is cultivated and the natural springs 
are tapped by aiUt-levels or other mine- workings, these appearances 
cannot be looked for to any great extent. With one special 
mineral, magnetic iron, the position of the deposit may traced 
out with some degree of accuracy with a dipping needle ; Ibis is 
used in Sweden. 

After having acquired an idea of the position of a vein 
or seam by some of the surface indications just mentioned, 
it is necessary, before attacking it by shafts or levels, to 
obtain more certain data concerning it. In the case of 
mineral veins, trenches are dug at right angles to the 
supposed strike; and, when the upper part of the deposit 
has been cut in several places, its general course and dip 
can be determined sufficiently W the purpose of arranging 
the future workings. These trenches are called “ costean 
pits”; in some cases, instead of a trench, a pit is sunk a 
short distance and a little tunnel driven out. 

Where the mineral to be wrought occurs as a bed or 
mass, the process of boring is resorted to, and indeed this 
method is also applied in the case of veins, especially in 
the United States. Boring is a work of such importance 
that it deserves to be treated under a separate beading. 

3. JBorinffwith Hods and Hopes — Diamond Drills . — The 
object of boring is to reach a deposit by a small hole and 
ascertain its nature, its depth from the surface, thickness, 
dip, and strike. Bore-holes are also used for obtaining 
water, brine, and petroleum, which either rise to the 
surface or have to be pumped up from a certain depth, and 
finally for tapping water in old workings or for eSectiug 
ventilation. The methods of boring may be classified as 
follows: — (1) borii^ with the rod; (2) boring with the 
rope ; (3) boring with the diamond di^ 

In the first method tools for cutting and removing the 
rock are fixed to rods, which are lengthened as the hole 
increases in depth, and which are worked by band or by 
machinery at the surface. Where the ground is soft, such 
as sand or clay, tools like augers can be employed ; but in 
harder ground it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
percussion ; various forms of chisel are used, the simplest 
being made of the shape shown in fig. ll.^ The rods 
generally consist of bars of s(^uare 
iron, from 1 inch to 2 inches on the 
side. The length of each rod de- 
pends upon the height of the tower, 
derrick, or shears erected above the 
bore-bole, which should be an exact 
multiple of the individual parts. 

These are made in lengths of 16 to 
30 or rarely 40 feet, and with a 
suitable tower it is possible to de- Fio. 11.— Caiisels. Fig. 12, 
tach or attach two or three lengths at a time, instead of 
having to make or unmake eve.y joint. The mode of con- 
nexion usually preferred is by a screw joint as shovm in 
fig. 12 ; care is taken to have all the joints exactly alike, 
BO that any two bars can be screwed together. In order to 



in SicUia, 1878, 


^ Lorenzo Paiodi, SuIC Esirazione ffeKo 
pp. 7 and 24. 

• Serlo, Ldtfaden zur BerffUvhmde, Berlin, 1878, p. 59. 


diminish the weight of the rods, which becomes consider 
I able in deep holes, wood has sometimes been employed, 
, The rods are connected by male and female screws attached 
^ to the rods by sockets of sheet iron, or by a fork-like 
' arrangement. At the surface a bead is screwed to the 
. uppermost rod by which the rods can be lifted, and they 
j are turned by means of cross-bars called tillers. 

I "When the depth is small the rods are lifted by hand and then 
allowed to drop, hein^ turned slightly at each lift so that the 
cutting chisel may strike a new place each time. For greater 
I depths a lever has to be employed, the rods being suspended atone 
I end, whilst the other end can be pressed down by men using their 
I hands or feet The spring pole is another arrangement, in which 
I the eksticity of a long pole is made use of for lifting the rod at each 
I stroke. The length of the stroke can be maintained the same while 
j the bore-hole is deepened hy means of a screw in a swivel -head at 
the top of the rod. 

With deep holes, and especially those of large diameter, steam 
machinery has to be employed for working the rod ; the engine 
may be direct-acting and stand immediately above the bore-hole, 
but a commoner arrangement is to employ a single-acting cylinder 
working a beam. Occasionally also the beam is actuated by a 
connecting-rod worked by a crank. 

The actual boring machinery has now been described, and the 
mere boring appears to be a very simple matter, consisting only in 
lifting the rod a little and allowing it to drop, the rod being tinned 
slightly before each stroke. Nevertheless the process of putting 
down a bore-hole is not so simple as it seems, for there are numer- 
ous indispensable accessory op^tions which take up much time. 
In the first place the debris have to be removed, and in order to 
effect this the rods must be drawn up, the swivel-head is discon- 
nected and a cap screwed on. A length of rods is now drawn up by 
a hand or steam windlass and disconnected. It is well to have as 
many caps as there are lengths to be drawn up, and then each length 
can be suspended in the house. Sometimes a grip which catches the 
rod at the bulging joint is used instead of a cap. The next operation 
conmsts in lowering by means of a rope the shell -pump or 
sludger, which is a hollow cylinder with a clack or a ball- 
valve (fig. 18). It is worked up and down a little till it is 
filled, and it is .then drawn up and emptied at the surface. 

The operation i: repeated, if necessary, and the boring is 
resumed with the rod. 

Occasionally a bore-hole has to be widened slightly with 
a tool called a reamer. Soft beds may have to be bored 
through with a wimhU ; and, unless the rocks are hard and [ 
firm, the hole has to be lined with a tube, generally of sheet- 
iron. Accidents may occur, causing an immense amount ^ 
of trouble, such as the breaking of rods or chisel, and many in- 
genious implements have been devis.'d for seizing the broken rod 
or the fragments of tools which prevent farther progress * 
with the work. 

In boring at considerable depths, the weight of the 
nnl becomes so great that much vibration ensues when 
the mass is suddenly arrested by the chisel striking 
agmnst the bottom of the hole. Various devices have 
been contrived for overcoming this difficulty and pro- 
ducing a tool which wfll act independently of the rod. 

One 01 the best-known arrangements is the free-falling 
tool invented by Kind (fig. 14).* The head of the actual 
boring-rod is held by a click or grapple ; when the main 
rod (fescends, the resistance of the water in the hole 
sliglitly stops the sliding disk D, the jaws J, J open, the 
he^ m disengaged, and the boring pari falls and strikes 
the bottom without any injurious vibrations being com- 
municated to the main rod. "When this descends Strther 
the head is caught again by the click. Special tools also 
are used for cutting an annular groove at the bottom of 
a bore-hole and breaking off the core, which is then 
brought up, with certain precautions, so as to show the : 
nature and dip of the stinta traversed. 

In order to obviate the great loss of time which 
ensues from connecting and disconnecting long 
lengths of rods, recourse may be had to horing 
with the ropa lu this method, known as the _ 

Clhiiiese method, the chisel is worked by a rope in 
the same manner as the sludger already described. Messrs 
Mather and Platt of Manchester have long used with suc- 
cess, iu many parts of England and various other countries, 
a system of boring by means of a flat hempen rope. 

The most important modifi(».tion of late years in the 
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® J. Gallon, Ledures on Mining, voL L, Atlaa, plate ix. fig. 52: 
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Diamond process of making bore-koles is the introduction of the 
drill. diamond drill. The 'working part of the drill consists of 
the so-called crown, which is a short piece of tube made of 
cast steel, at one end of which a number of black diamonds 
are fastened into small cavities (fig. 15). 

The crown is screwed on to wrought- 
iron pipes, which constitute the boring 
rod. Machinery at the surface cause; 
the rod to rotate, and the result is the 
cutting of an annular groove at the 
bottom of the hole, leaving a core, 
which, breaking oS from time to time, 
is caught by a little shoulder, and 
brought up to the surface -with the rod. 

In places where it is not necessary to 
make any verification of the rocks tra- „ 
versed, the crown is arranged -with ^ 
diamonds in the centre also. The 
debris, in either case, are washed away by a stream of 
water, which is forced down the tube and flows up the sides 
of the hole. With this system a hore-hole can be deepened 
continuously at a speed altogether unattainable by the 
other methods, which require stoppages for cleaning out. 
It has the further advantage of making it possible to drill 
holes in any direction ; and prospecting diamond drills are 
constantly used with much success inside many metal mines, 
especially in the United States. 

Fig. 16^ shows the Little Champion Rock-Drill, which is largely em- 
ploj^ed in the Lake Superior district for prospecting. _ It can be used 
above or below ground. Two inclined cylinders drive a horizontal 
crank shaft, which works bevel gear, causing the drill to revolve. At 
the same time a countershaft is like-wise set in motion, and this effects 
the advance of the drill by gearing driying the feed-screw; as there 
are three kinds of gearing, the speed can he varied at pleasure. The 
feed-screw and its connexions are carried by a awivel-nead, and this 
can be turned so as to drill holes at an angle. The drum shown 
above the cylinders is used for hoisting out the drill-rods' by a rope. 
The rods are lap- welded iron tubes If inches in diameter, fitted with 
a bayonet joint. 

Another light portable prospecting drill for underground work is 



Fio, 16.— Little Champion Rock-Drill. Fig. 17. 


represented in fig. 17.^ It is intended for drilling holes 1|- inches 
in diameter to a depth of 150 feet. The cores wliich it yields are 
I- inch iu diameter. It has double oscillating cylinders 3^ inches in 
diameter -with 34 inches stroke, which are run up to a speed of 800 
revolutions. The drill can be set to bore in any direction by 
turning the swivel-head on which it is carried. 

The larger rock-drill used by the American Diamond Rock 
Boring Company for putting down holes to a depth of 2000 feet 
consists of a 20 horse-power boiler with two osciUating e-iuch 
cylinders and the necessary gearing for working the d rill, all 

^ Engineenng and Mining Jour., vol. xxxiii, p, 119. 

^ Hid., vol. xxxiii. p. 273. 



mounted upon a carriage, so that the whole machine is readily 
moved from place to place. The feed is effected by gearing or by 
hydraulic pressure; a 2|-inch crown is employed, leaving a 2-inch 
core. Each separate drill-rod is 10 feet long. The total weight of 
the machine is about 4 tons. 

4. Breaking Ground — Tools Bmploged — Blasting ly 
Tanoiis Methods — Machine Brills — Briving Levels and 
S nl '.g Shafts. — ^The kind of ground in which mining ex- 
cavations have to be carried on varies within the widest 
limits, from loose quicksands to rocks which are so hard 
that the best steel tools will scarcely touch them. 

Loose ground can be removed with the shovel ; but iu Tools, 
the special case of peat sharp spades are employed, which 
cut through the fibres and furnish lumps or sods of con- 
venient form for drying and subsequent use as fuel. What 
IS called fair, soft, or easy ground, such as clay, shale, 
decomposed clay-slate, 
and chalk, requires 
the use of the pick 
and the shovel. The 
pjick is a tool of very lU I 


there are the navvy’s 
pick, the single-point- 
ed pick with a striking 
head at the other end called the poll- 
pick (fig. 18), and numerous varieties 
of the double-pointed pick (fig. 19), the 
special tool of the collier, but also 
largely used in metal mining. When 
the ground, though harder, is neverthe- 
less “jointy,” or traversed by many L 

natural fissures, the wedge comes into Fm. 19.— Doubla- 
play. The Cornish tool known as a gad pointed Pick, 
is a pointed wedge (fig, 20). The so-called “pick and 
gad ” work consists in breaking away the easy ground with 
the point of the piick, wedging off pieces with the gad driven 
in by a sledge or the poU of the pick, or prizing them 
off with the pick after they have been loosened by 
the gad. The Saxon gad is held on a little handle, 
and is struck -with a hammer. It is used for wedg- 
ing off pieces of jointy ground, and in former days 
even hard rocks were excavated by its aid. The 
process consisted in chipping out a series of parallel 
grooves and then chipping a-way the ridges left 
between the grooves. As a method of working this process 
is obsolete; but it is useful on a small scale for cutting 
recesses (hitches) for timber, for dressing the sides of levels 
or shafts before putting in dams, and for doing work 
in places where blasting might injure pumps or 
other machiuery. 

We now come to hard ground ; and in this class 
we have a large proportion of the rocks met with 
by the miner, such as slate of various kinds, hard 
grits and sandstone, limestone, the metamorphic 
schists, granite, and the contents of many mineral 
veins. Rocks of this kind are attacked by boring 
and blasting. The tools employed are the jumper, 
the borer or drill, the hammer, the sledge [mallet, 
Cornwall), the scraper and charger, the tamping bar 
or stemmei^ in some places the pricker or needle, 
the claying bar, the crowbar, and finally the shovel 
for clearing away the broken rock. 

The jumper (fig. 21) is merely a long bar of iron 
terminating in two chisel-like edges made of steel; Fig, 21 , 
generally there is a swelling in the middle, and 
sometimes the jumper tapers all the way from the middle 
to the edge or bit. The jumper is most commonly used 
W'^hen it is necessary to here holes downwards, and is 
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largely employed in quarries; occasionally it is used in 
boring holes horizontally, as for instance in the salt mines of 
ChesMre. The jumper is held in the desired direc- 
tion, lifted up, and thrust down ; it is turned a j| 
little after each stroke. | 

However, the mineris tool is generally the borer I 
proper, or drill (fig. 22), which is a bar of round or j 

octagonal steel, usually from | inch to 1| inches in | 

diameter, with one end forged into a chisel-shaped 
edge, the exact shape and degree of sharpness 
varying according to the hardness of the rock. 

The hole is bored by striking the drill with a 
hammer or sledge and turning it after each blow. ^ 
Boring is said to be single-handed if the miner 
holds the drill in one hand and strikes with the hammer 
in the other, whilst it is called double-handed when one 

man turns and an- ^ jpg 

other strikes. The f (jj 1 1 -i 

hammers for single- yf y 

handed boring usu- M 

ally vary in weight O 

from 2 to 6 or 7 Sb. — ^Sledge-Hammer. 

The double-handed boring hammer, or sledge (fig. 23), 
weighs from 6 to 10 fl> or more. If a bole is dnrected 
downwards, the miner pours in a little water and bores tbe 
hole wet. From time to time he draws out the sludge with 
the scraper, a little disk at the end of a metal rod, and he 
takes a fresh borer when the tool he is using has become 
blunt. The depth bored varies with the rock and the nature 
of the excavation ; but in driving levels in the ordinary 
way the depth is commonly from 18 inches to 3 feet. 

Holes for blasting are sometimes bored by tools like 
carpenters’ augers. One of the simplest, which is used in 
some French slate-mines, is very like a brace and bit, and 
the tool is kept pressed against the rock by means of a 
screw fixed in a frame resting on the ground- 
The pricker, or needle, is a slender tapering rod of copper 
or bronze, with a ring at the large end. It is used for 
maintaining a hole in the tamping through which the 
charge can be .fired. The use of needles made of iron is 
prohibited in many countries, ou account of the danger of 
their striking sparks which might fire the charge. The 
tamping bar, or stenmer, is a rod of iron, copper, or bronze, 
or iron shod with copper, and it is nsed for ramming in 
dried clay, slate ponnded np, or other fine material, upon 
the powder, and so creating a resistance sufficient to make 
the gases generated by the explosion of the diarge xend 
the rock in the manner required. The claying bar is nsed 
for lining wet boles with clay, and so rendering them 
temporarily watertight. 

Shovels vary much in different districts. In the south- 
west of England the long-handled shovel is preferred to the 
common one with a short handle; in Germany the ore or 
rubbish is frequently scraped into a tray with a sort of hoe. 
Explo- In addition to these tools the miner requires an ex- 
sivea plosive, and a means of firing the charge at the bottom 
of the hole which will give Mm time to- escape. Twenty 
years ago gunpowder was the only explosive in common use 
inniines, but at the present day its place has been taken to 
a very large extent by mixtures containing nitro-glycerin or 
gun-cotton. The powder nsed for blasting in mines usually 
contains less saltpetre than that which is employed for 
qjorting or militaiy pmqjoses. The following is an analysis 
of mining powder by Captain Noble and Sir F. Abel:^ — 

Saltpetre 61*66 Oxygen 2*23 

Potassium sulphate 0*12 Ash 0*59 

„ chloride 014 "Water 1‘61 

Sulphur...,. ; 16*06 

Carwm 17*98 100*00 

Hydrogen 0*66 - ' ’ ■ 

1 <*0)1 Pired Gunpowder,” PhiL Trana., 1880, p. 225. 


Gunpowder compressed into cylinders of diameters 
suitable for bore-holes, and provided with a central hole 
for the insertion of the fuse, has lately been brought 
forward with some success. 

Nitro-glycerin or glyceryl nitrate is a light-yellow oily 
liquid which is very sensitive to shocks ; under the action 
of a fulminating cap it explodes with great violence. 

Its chemical composition is expressed by the formula 
C3H5(N02)303 or (CsHj) 3N03; its specific gravity is 
1*6. It has been found so dangerous that its use by 
itself has been given up ; but on the other hand the mix- 
ture of nitro-glycerin and infusorial earth called 

dynamite or giant powder is now one of the commonest 
explosives met with. It has the advantage over powder 
that it is far more pow*erful, that it may be used in wet 
holes or under water, that it is very effective even in 
ground fdl of “vnghs” or ca*vities, and that it requires no 
hard tamping, which is always a source of danger. Its 
pksticity too enables it to fill the space at the bottom of a 
bore-hole, wMch is rarely a true cylinder, more completely 
than any sob'd cartridge can do. One disadvantage is 
that it has to be thawed in cold weather, and there is also 
the fact that occasionally the whole of a charge of dyna- 
mite fails to go off, and unnoticed remnants have exploded 
and caused serious and even fatal accidents when struck 
with the pick or borer. The danger is enhanced when the 
remnants have been left in contact with water, which causes 
a separation of the sensitive nitro-glycerin, so that even a 
blow upon the adjacent rock may lead to an accident if 
any of the explosive oil has leaked into cracks. The 
strongest dynamite contains about 75 per cent, of nitro- 
glycerin, the rest being kieselguhr. A newer explosive is 
bUtsting gelatin; it is made by mixing nitro-cotton *wit]i 
nitro-glycerin, until enough nitro-cotton has been dissolved 
to convert the nitro-glycerin into a jelly-like mass. The 
blasting gelatin in ordinary use contains no less than 93 
per cent of nitro-glycerin, with 7 per cent of nitro-cotton, 
and ite strength is very great 

Gun-cotton per se is not much in favour in ordinary 
mining; but mixed with some nitrate or mixture of 
uitrates, such as the nitrates of barium and potassium, and 
known as cotton powder, tonite, and potentate, it is 
employed extensively. Though not quite so powerful as 
dynamite, nitrated gnn-cotton possesses the important 
advantage of not requiring to be thawed in cold 'weather. 

As in the case of dynamite, accidents have been caused by 
remnants of charges ; and with both explosives it is neces- 
sary to examine carefully the bottoms of all holes after 
blasting, and to destroy any possible remnants by firing off 
a detonator in any bottom or “socket” which cannot with 
certainty he pronounced free from danger. 

The commonest method of firing a charge is by means Safetj*- 
of the safdy-fuse, a cord containing a core of gunpowder 
introduced during the process of manufactnxe ; it may he 
rendered waterproof by tar or guttarpercha. 

In blasting in the ordin^ way the charge of gunpowder is put 
in either loose or enclosed in a paper bag, and it is pressed down to 
the bottom of the hole with a wooden stick, whilst a piece of fuse 
also is inserted extending from the charge well beyond the hole. 

If the powder is loose the miner carefully wipes down the sides of 
the hole with a wet smi stick (a wooden rod with the fibres irayed 
at one end), or with a wisp of bay twisted round the scraper, in 
order to remove any loose grains adhering to the fuse or the sides 
of the hole, and then presses in a wad or hay or paper. A little 
fine tamping, often the dnst from boring a dry hole, is now throwu 
in and rammed down with the wooden charging stick, and the same 
process is repeated, and when harder tamping js required the metal 
bar is brought into operation, until the hole is completely filled. 

As ffie safety -fuse hums riowly, at the rate of about 2 or 3 feet 
a minute, the miner can secure ample time for retreat by feilring a 
sufficient length. It is usual to ignite the fuse by a candle-end 
fixed under it by a piece of clay, and it takes a httle lime for the 
candle to burn through the fuse. 

The old plan of nnng a charge, which is still in use in many 
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places, consists in inserting the needle into the charge and then 
tamping up the hole. Care is taken to draw out the needle a little 
as the tamping proceeds, so as to jirevent too much force being re- 
quired for its tiual withdrawal The small hole left in tliis way 
serves for the insertion of a straw, rush, or series of small quills, filled 
with fine powder, which like the fuse reaches from the charge to 
the outside. A short squib which shoots a stream of spark-s down 
the needle hole is also used occasionally. The straw or squib is 
lighted by some kind of slow match, made either by dipidug a 
cotton strand in melted sulphur or soaking a piece of paper or a 
lucifer in the tallow of a candle ; touch-paper also is used. 

Dynamite, blasting gelatin, gun-cotton, and cotton-powder are 
fired' by the detonation of a fulminating cap. A long copper cap 
containing fulminate of mercury is fastened into the safety-fuse by 
squeezing with a pair of nippers, and is then inserted into a small 
cartridge of the explosive {prmcr), and placed above the rest of the 
charge. Fig. 24 shows a hole charged 
with two dynamite cartridges, a primer 
with cap, and filled up with water as 
tamping. Sometimes gun-cotton is fired 
by a small charge of powder above it. 

Several substitutes for explosives 
have been tried vrith the object of 
getting rid of the flame, which is 
dangerous in collieries giving off fire- 
damp, Among these may be men- \ 

tioned plugs of dry wood which swell A f' 

when wetted, wedges' worked by''- 

hydraulic pressure, cartridges con- Fig. 24 

taining compressed air at extremely 
high pressures, and lastly cartridges of compressed lime which ex- 
pands when water is brought into it. 



For tlie purpose of firing several holes simultaneously, 
Messrs Bickford, Smith, & Co., the original inventors and 
makers of the safety-fuse, have brought out a new fuse 
(fig. 25), the action of which 
■will be easily understood 
from the figure. An ordi- 
nary fuse is fixed into a 
metal case called the igniter, 
from which a number of 
instantaneous fuses convey fire to as many separate holes. 
It is found in practice that this fuse answers very well 
Slastiag Charge.? may be readily fired singly or simultaneously 
jy elee- •^th the aid of electricity, either of high tension obtained 
mdty, fyQjjQ. ^ Mctional, magneto-electric, or dynamo-electric 
machine, or of low tension from a galvanic battery. The 
former is preferred. 

Fig. 26 shows a section of one of Brain’s high-tension fuses. 
A is a cylindrical wooden ease containing a paper cartridge B, 




'svith. an electric igniting composition C at the bottom. Two 
copper wires D, D enclosed in gutta-percha B, B rAch down to 
the compo-sition, where they 'are about -jV inch apart. A copper 
cap or detonator G is fixed on to the small end of the wooden case. 
The insulated wires D, D are long enough to reach beyond the bore- 
hole. The ends of the wires are scraped bare, and one wire of the 
fimt hole is twisted together with a wire of the next hole, and so 
on, and finally the two odd wires of the first and last hole are 
connected to the two wires of a single cable, or to two separate 
cables, extending to some place of safeh'- to which the men can 
retreat. Here the two cable wires are connected by binding screws 
to a fiictional electrical machine or dynamo exploder. A fe'W turns 
of the handle charge a condenser, and by pressing a knob or by 
some other device the circuit is eompfcted and the discharge 
effected. The electiicity pas.ses through the fuse wires making a 
spark at each break, and so firing the electric igniting composition. 
The flame flashes through the hole H, and ignites the fulminating 
mercuiy I, the detonation of which causes the explosion of the 
dynamite, blasting gelatin, or tonite surrounding the cap. 

One great advantage of electric firing is that the miner 
can retire to a perfectly safe place before attempting to 
explode the charge. This is important in sinking 
where the means of escape are less easy than in levels, 
A second advantage is that there is no danger of a “bang 


fire,” an occasional source of accidents with the ordinary 
safety-fuse. 

One of the greatest improvements in the art of mining MacMu 
during the last few years has been the introduction of drifis. 
machinery for boring holes for blasting; most of the 
machines imitate percussive boring by hand, but a few 
rotary machines are also in use. A percussive drill or 
perforator consists of a cylinder with a piston to which 
the drill is fastened. Compressed air is made to act 
alternately on each side of the piston, and in this manner 
the drill receives its reciprocating motion. Yarious 
arrangements have been adopted for securing the automatic 
rotation of the drill. In some cases also the advance 
forward of the machine, as the hole is deepened, is also 
effected automatically ; but in many of the best drills this 
w'ork is left to the man in charge. It is impossible within 
the limits of this article to describe the various drills now 
in use, or even to make a complete enumeration of them. 

The folloaving, in alphabetical order, are the names of some of 
the best-known drills: — Barrow, Beaumont, Burleigh, Champion, 

Cornish, Cranston, Darlington, Desideratum, Dceriiig, Dubois 
and FrangoiSjDynamic, Eclijjse, Excelsior, Fen’oiix, Frohlicli, Inger- 
soll, Laxey, Mackean, Osterkampf, Band, Eoanhead, Sandycroft, 

Sehram. An account of two of the simplest, the Barrow and the 
Darlington drills, will be sufficient to give a general idea of the 
construction of these machines. 



cylinder C about 2 feet in length and 4 inches in diameter, in 
which works a cast-steel piston-rod D, fitted with two pistons G, 
about 12 inches apart, mid-way between which is the tappet, or 
hosss, G'. In a valve-box on the top of the cylinder is placed the 
oscillating slide-valve H (shown separately), hinged at M, 'which 
is worked hy the reciprocation of the tappet G^ coming in con- 
tact with its lower edges, ■which for this purpose are formed with 
two slopes at each end, as shown. It has ports corresponding 
■ftith ojoenings in the slide-valve face for admitting the fresh 
steam or compressed air from the inlet pipe I (fig. 28) to the 



piorts J at each end of the cylinder, and for letting the spent or 
e.xhanst air or steam escape by the exhaust pipe J. This simple 
arrangement constitutes the whole valve gear of the machine. 

“ The borer is inserted into a hole formed in the fore end of the 
piston rod, and is fi.xed therein hy means of a screw. Its rotation 
is effected hy hand, hy means of the handle D", turning a spindle 
D', which is so fitted by means of the cotter d, made fast in the 
piston DG, and fitting in a slot in the spindle D', that the latter 
can slide in the piston DG, hut when turned hy the handle causes 
the piston to turn with it The spindle D' has a pinion E gearing 
into the pinion F, on the adjusting and feeding screw O', so that 
avhen the piston D is turned by means of the handle D" the 
cylinder G is simultaneously pushed along the bed-plate A. These 
pinions can he easily disconnected by loosening the nut /, and thus 
the piston and the adjusting screw can be turned independently of 
one another when required. 

“The borers used are respectively llinches, 1| inches, and 1 inch 
in diameter, the length of the stroke 4 inches, and the ma ximum 
number of blows about three hundred per minute. The air is 
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brought down about 400 fathoms from surface, at a pressure of 50 to 
55 K) to the square inch, in wrought-iron pipes 2 inches in diameter in 
the shaft, and 1§ inches in the level, and admitted through a flexible 
tube into the inlet I on the left-hand side of the cjdinder. The cost 
of the pipes is rather under 7d. a foot, or about 3s. 3d. per fathom. 
The air is cornYwessed at the surface by a 14- inch compressor, worked 
by a 12-incli horizontal engine, capable, hoAvever, of working two 


i machine drills. The gross weight of the machine, including the 
j bed -plate and gudgeon, is about 115 lb.” 

I The method of fixing the machine for work is as follows : — “The 
j bed-filate A of the machine is formed with a gudgeon A' which tits 
; into, and can he adjusted to any position in, a socket formed in or 
' on a clamp B', which can be fixed on any j>art of the wrought-iron 
; bar or column B, thus forming a universal j oiiit. This bar or column 



Fig. 29.— Side Elevation of Darlington’s Eock-DrilL— Scale 

can be placed in position either horizontally or vertically, as may j adjusting screw M, and claws J? and 27', If necessary, wooden 
be most convenient, but is generally placed across the level, against wedges 0, O' are driven in between the claws and the wall to makfl 
the sides of which it is secured by means of the clamp L, and | it still firmer. The weight of the bar is about 120 lb.” ^ 



Air-compressing plant of greater size has now been erected at 
Dolcoath mine, to which the above description refers. At Snail- 
beach mine in Shropshire they have two air-compressors of 18 inches 



Fig. SI. 

diameter and 5 feet stroke ; the air-main is at first 9 inches in dia- 
meter, then 6 inches, whilst 2-inch gas-^ipe is used in the levels. 

A rock-drill which has done, and is doing, excellent work is that 


of ilr John Darlington. Its construction will be understood by Darling- 
referring to figs. 29, 30, and 31 ; a is the cylinder, h the piston rod, drill, 
c the borer ; d, d are two openings for bringing in compressed air, 
either of which may be used according to the position of the drill ; 
e is the inlet hose with a stopcock, /drill-holder, g stretcher bar, 
h piston, j rifled bar for turning piston and drill, k ratchet wheel 
attached to rifled bar, I rifled nut fixed in the piston head, in wood 
for lessening weight of piston rod and blocking space, n portway for 
allowing the compressed air to pass to the top of the piston and give 
the blow, 0 exhaust portway. The action of the drill is as follows. 

The compressed air is always acting on the underside of the piston, 
and when the uj>per side of the piston communicates with the outer 
atmosphere the piiston moves rapidly backwards and uncovers the 
portway n. The compressed air rushes through and presses against 
the upper side of the piston, which has a greater area than the lower 
side, the difference being equal to the area of the piston rod. The 
piston is driven rapidly downwards and the drill stiikes its blow. 

At the same time it uncovers the e.xhaiist port o and then the con- 
stant pressure on the annular area on the underside of the piston 
produces the return stroke. The number of blows per minute is 
from six hundred to eight hundred. The rotation of the drill is 
effected by the rifled bar. On the do'wn-stroke of the pi.ston the 
bar with its ratchet wheel is free to turn under a couple of pawls, 
and consequently the piston moves straight whilst the bar and 
ratchet wheel turn. When the up-stroke is being made the ratchet 
wheel fe held by the pawls and the piston is forced to make part of 
a revolution. As the hole is deepened the cylinder is advanced 
forwards by turning the handle p ; this w'orks an endless screw g 


^ Proc. Mining Institute of Cornwall, vol. L, 1S77, p- 12. 
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passing tlirough a nut attaclieil to the cylinder; r is the cradle 
carrying the feed-screw and supporting the cylinder. It is centred 
on the clamp s. As this clamp can be fixed in any position on the 
bar, and as the cradle can be tui-ned on the clamp, it is evident 
that holes can be bored in any dheetion. 

In driving a level with the Darlington drill it is usual to fix the 
stretcher har horizontally across the level so as to command the 
upper part of the face ; holes can then be bored -nith the cradle 
above the bar or below it. The har is then shifted low enough to 
bore the bottom holes. It is found that all the necessary holes can 
he bored from two positions of the har. The bar therefore has 
.simply to he fixed twice; the alterations in position for boring holes 
in various directions are managed by shifting the clamp on the bar 
and turning the cradle on the clamp. Pig. 31 shows the stretcher 
bar fixed in a vertical position, which is sometimes convenient. 

In order to clear out the sludge from holes that are “ looking 
downwards,” a jet of water, supplied from a hose attached to a half- 
inch gas-pipe leading from a cistern at a higher level, is made to 
jday into the holes during the process of boring. 

For sinking shafts Itlr Darlington has the drill fixed in a cylin- 
drical case with a large external thread which works in a nut on the 
clamp. The drill is fed fonvards by turning a hand-wheel attached 
to the ease. 

Eotating macMne drills are also used in mines as well 
as those witli percussive action. Stapff pointed out some 
years ago that, if a rock may be chipped oS by power com- 
municated by a blow, it may also be chipped off % a similar 
amount of power communicated by pressure. Brandt’s 
rotatory boring-machine consists of a hollow borer which 
has a steel croum with cutting edges screwed on. The 
tool is kept tight against the rock by the pressure of a 
column of water, and is at the same time made to rotate 
by two little water-pressure engines, whilst a stream of 
water passing down through the borer washes away the 
debris and keeps the cutting edges cool. In principle, 
therefore, this drill resembles the original diamond boring 
machine of De la Boehe-Tolay and Ferret, save that the 
crown is made of steel and not of diamonds. During the 
last few years it has been tried with success in railway 
tunnels and in mines. Jarolimek’s drill ^ acts also by 
rotation, but the borer is fed forwards and pressed against 
the rock by a differential screw arrangement. The machine 
can he worked by hand, or by a little water-pressure or 
compressed-air engine or an electro-motor. In working 
certain minerals occurring in seams the undercutting may 
be performed by machines similar to those used in coal 
mines (see vol. vi. p. 68). 

We now come to the application of the tools and machine 
drills to the purpose of breaking ground for driving levels 
and sinking shafts, 

A level or drift is a more or less horizontal passage or 
tunnel, wbdlst a shaft is a pit either vertical or inclined. 
In driving a level by hand labour in hard ground, the first 
thing the miner has to do is to take out a cut, i.c,, blast 
out a preliminary opening in the “ end" or “ forebreast." 
The position of this cut is determined by the joints, which 
the miner studies carefully so as to obtain the greatet 
advantage from these natural planes of division. Thus 
fig. 32 shows a ca.se in wdnch, owing to joints, it was 



Fig. 32. Fig. 33. 


advisable to begin with a hole Ifo, 1, and then bore and 
blast 2, 3, and 4 one after the other. The miner as a role 
does not plan the position of any hole until the previous 

1 OesUrreichische Zeitschrift fur Berg- uiid EUkttwesex, 1881, 


one has done its work; in fact he regulates the position 
and depth of each hole by the particular circumstances of 
the case. Though a vein audits walls may be hard, there 
is occasionally a soft layer of clay (DD, DD, fig, 33) along 
one wall (diffy Cornwall j pouffe, United States). The 
miner then works this away with the pick, and, having 
excavated a groove as deep as possible, he can now blast 
dowm the lode by side holes and so push the level forward. 

In sinking a shaft a similar method of proceeding is Sinking 
observed. A little pit (sink) is blasted out in the most skafts. 
convenient part, and the excavation is widened to the full 
size by a succession of blasts, each hole being planned 
according to circumstances. This series of operations is 
repeated, and the shaft is thus gradually deepened. 

Where boring macbinery is employed, less attention, 
and sometimes no attention, is paid to natural joints, 
because when once the drill is in its place it is very little 
trouble to bore a few more holes, and the work can then 
be carried on according to a system which is certain of 
effecting the desired result. 

A common method of procedure for hard ground is Driving 
shovTO in figs. 34 and 35. Four centre holes are bored 
about a foot apart 
at first, but con- 
verging till at a 
depth of 3 feet 
they are within 
6 inches, or less, 
of each other. 

Other holes are 
thenhored around 
them until the 

end is pierced by twenty or thirty holes in all. The four 
centre holes are then charged and fired simultaneously, 
either by electricity or by Bickford’s instantaneous fuse, 
and the result is the removal of a large core of rock. 

The holes round the opening are then charged and fired, 
generally in volleys of several holes at a time, and the level 
is thus carried forward for a distance of 3 feet. If the 
ground is more favourable fewer holes are required, and 
they may be bored deeper, — in fact as much as 6 feet in 
some instances. Occasionally the four centre holes are 
directed so that they meet at the apex of an acute pyramid, 
and then, after all We been charged with blasting gelatin, 
only one of them receives a primer and cap ; the shock of 
the explosion of one charge fires the other three adjacent 
charges simultaneously. The preliminary opening is not 
necessarily made in the centre of a level, and sometimes it 
: is blasted out in the bottom or one side. 





Fig. 3i, 


Fig. 85. 


In sinking shafts by boring macbinery operations are conducted Sinking 
mnch in tbe same way as in levels, save of course that the holes shafts 
are directed downwards. Figs. 36 and 37 are a section and plan of with 

macliine 


a shaft which 
now being sunk at 
the Foxdale mines ^ 
in the Isle of Man. ^ 
About forly-five g 
holes are bored in I 
the bottom of tl;e 
shaft before the ^ 
drills are removed ; 
two of the holes 
A, B, and occasion- 
ally four, are bored 
only 4 feet deep. 



di-ilLs. 


F-'g. 37. 


and are blasted with ordinary fuse. They serve simply to smash 
up and weaken the core ; then the six holes nearest the centre, 
Vdiich are 8 feet deep, are blasted all together with Bickford’s 
insteutaneous fuse, and the result is the renioval of a large core 
leaving a deep sink. The remaining boles are fired in volleys of 
four at a time in the ordinaiy way. In this manner the shaft, 
which is in hard granite, is being deepened at the rate of 3 J or i 
fathoms a month. Tonite is the explosive used. 

^Sundry machines have been invented and used for driving levels 
without blasting. Some cut up tlie face into small chips which can 
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easily be remoTed, but they have not made their way at present 
into ordinary’ mining. Tho Bosseyeuse of AIM. Dubois and Fraiifois 
acta on a different principle. It is a strong machine workeil by 
compressed air. It first of all drills holes 4 inches in diameter by 
percussion ; a striking head is then substituted for the drill, and 
wedges, on the principle of the plug and feathers, are inserted into 
the holes ; and powerful blows witli the striking head wedge off the 
rock in lumps. This machine is being used with success in Belgium 
for driving levels and crosscuts in fiery mines. 

Some comparative experiments between hand- labour, a percussive 
drill, and a rotatory drill have lately been made in one of the 
Freiberg mines,^ and tlie results are of much interest and import- 
ance. The actual figures are as follows, the coat including, in the 
case of the machines, interest, depreciation, and cost of repairs, and 
cost of steam-power, supposing water-power not available: — 


1 

Hand- 

boring. 

Schram’s 

Drill. 

Urandt’s 

Drill. 

Disfance driven per week (in metres) 

0-93 

4-5 

5-0 

Cost in marks per metre driven j 

120 to 
123-5 

77-4 to 
85-25 

74-84 

Wages realized by the miners, In marks, per S 1 
honrs shift f 

1-85 to 

3 05 

3-48 to 

see 

8-7C 






The advantages of machine work are very marked indeed both 
as remrds rate and cost of driving, and wages earned by the men. 
Brandt’s rotatory drill did its work cheaper and faster than Schram’s 
machine; but nothing is said in the oii^nal notice of the advantage 
of a machine driven by compressed air for ventilating workings such 
as advanced headings in which these drills are employed. 

Brandt’s machine was worked with water at a pressure of S.8^ 
atmospheres, of which 56 ’6 atmospheres were obtained by pressure 
pumps provided with an aeeumiuator, and 26-9 atmospheres by 
natural fell, owing to the working level being 277 metres below 
the pumps. Tlie water was conveyed to the machine in iron pipes 
of inches diameter inside. The diameter of the holes bored was 
inches, and they could be bored in gneiss at the rate of H inches 
per minute. The stretcher bar on which the machine is carried 
IS hollow, and has a piston which can be forced out by hydraulic 
pressure so as to fix the bar firmly. A similar bar is sometimes 
used with percussive drills.® 

As a method of breaking ground the ancient process of fire-setting 
refiuirea to be mentioneiL Before blasting was known it was largely 
employed, but its use is now confined to a few places on the &n- 
tinent where the rocks are exceedingly hard and where wood is 
abundant and cheap. Piles of wood are heaped up against the face 
of the working and set on fire. On returning to tne working place 
two or three days afterwards, when the rocks have cooled a IMe, it 
is found that the ground has split and fiaked off, and that much has 
been loosened which can he removed by the pick and wedge. 

We finally come to water as an agent for removing rocks. 
Streams of water were formerly used in South Wales for working 
beds of clay ironstone at the outcrop. The water washed away the 
clay and shale and left the dean nodules of ironstone. The china 
clay of Cornwall is also worked by water: a stream of water is 
turned on to the soft mass, and the workman loosens the ground 
with a pick ; , the water carrios off the partides of decomposed 
rock in suspension to regular settling pits. Water under pressure 
has rendered vast services to the miner in working a^erons 
alluvia. The system is described and figured at p. 746 of vol. x., 
so it is unnecessary here to enter into detims. In the special ease 
of salt-mines recourse may be had to the solvent action of water, 
directed by suitable jets, ibr making excavations. 

Modes of 5, Principles of Employment of 2Uning Labour. — Aa a 
paying large proportion of the expenditure in mining is for actual 
miners, labour, it is very important that means should be 

taken to prevent any waste in this department. Three 
principles are in vogue — payment by time, by work done 
either measured or weighed, and by the value of the ore 
extracted. 

The overseers, called captains in many metal mines, are 
naturally paid by the month, and where strict supervision 
can be exercised, such as is possible at the surface, on the 
dressing-floom . for instance, the same principle may be 
adopted ; but when men are working underground, and 
often in small gangs of only two or three persons at some 
distance apart, piecework of some kind is more economical 
and satisfactory in every way. 

In driving levels and sinking shafts it is usual for the 

® JaMnushf^r das Berg- md EnUenweseti m KifnigreuAe Saeksen 
das Jahr 1882, p. 18, and abstract in Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng.. 
ToL Mx., 1881-82, part ffi. p. 51. 

* Atumfef dxs MvMSt ser. ^ ii, pL 1, fig. 6, 1882, 
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men to work at a certain price per running yard or fathom. 

The agents have to see that the excavation, whether shaft 
or level, is maintained of the full dimensions agreed upon, 
and preserved in the proper direction. At the end of a 
certain time, generally a month, the work is measured by 
the agent. From the gross amount obtained by multiply- 
ing the price by the number of fathoms driven or sunk it 
is necessary to deduct the cost of the materials supplied to 
the men by the mining company, such as explosives, steel, 
candles, kc.., and the remainder is dirided among the 
persons who took the contract. When the useful mineral 
is being obtained the men may be paid at so much per 
cubic yard or fathom excavated, or at so much per ton of 
mineri extracted ; the overseer of course has to see, in 
this latter case, that worthless rock is not sent to the 
surface. Payment by the number of inches bored is a 
method in use in some countries, where the men are not 
experienced or enterprising enough to undertake the work 
in any other way. A foreman points out to the men the 
position and direction in which the holes must be bored, 
measures them when completed, and subsequently charges 
and fires them. 

The third method is that which is known as the tribute 
system. The miner working on tribute is allowed to 
speculate upon the value of the ore in a certain working 
area assigned to him and called his pAteh. He gives the 
mining company all the ore he extracts at a certain pro- 
portion of its value, after he has paid all the cost of break- 
ing it, hoisting it to the surface, and dressing it. Thus, 
supposing he takes a pitch at 5s. in the £, and produces 
marketable copi)er ore of the value of £50, his share will 
be 60 X 5s. =£12, 10s., less the cost of the materials he 
has been supplied with, and all expjenses for winding, 
dressing, sampling, &c. 

6. Means of Securing Exceivations by Timber, Iron, and Timl)e^ 
Masofiry. — Tlie following kinds of timber are those most “8- 
frequently employed for securing excavations underground : 
oak, larch, pitch pine, spruce fir, and acacia. In many 
mines the timber is attacked by dry rot, which gradually 
renders it useless, and when the timber has often to be 
renewed the expense may be very considerabla Various 
methods of preventing dry rot have been tried with more 
or less success, such as letting water trickle over the timber 
in the mine or treating it with preservative solutions 
beforehand. Brine, creosote, and solutions of chloride of 
xinc, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of copper, and sulphate of 
iron increase the duration of timber. It was found by 
experiments carried on at Commentry during a long series 
of years that one of the best plans was to soak the timber 
for twenty-four hours in a strong solution of sulphate of 
iron. The total cost was only id. per yard of prop, whilst 
the timber lasted eleven times as long as w’hen thm simple 
treatment was omitted. 

Timber is used in various forms — either whole and merely 
sawn into lengths, or squared up, or sawn in half, or sawn 
into planks of various thicknesses. 

Where the roof of a bed is iveak it may he kept up by simple 
props ; but in some coal- 
mines and clay-nunesa better 
support is obtained by logs 
(ehoA’s) hiid two by tii’o 
crosswise (fig, 88). 

Though a level is au ex- 
cavation of a veiy simple 
nature, the methods of tim- 
beiing it vary considerably, 
because the parts requiring 
support may either be the 

roof alone, or the roof and one or two sides, or the roof, sides, and 
bottom. 

If the roof only is weak, as is the case wiih a soft lode between 
two hard walls, a cap with a few boards resting on it (fig. 89) is 
Buffiedent to prevent fells. If one side is weak the cap must be 
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supported liy a prop or % (fig. 40), and very often by hro 
legii. The ionns of joint between the cap and leg are numerous 






(fig. 41), depending to a great extent upontbe nature of tlie pres- 
sure, wlietlier corning upron tlie top or sides. Witli round timber 

the top of the leg is _ a b 

sometimes hollowed 
as shown in fig. 42 
A, but occasionally 
the joint is flat and , , ■ 

<a thick nail, or iwff, 
is jmt in (fig, 42 B) •^1- i^'g- 42. 

to prevent the ctl'eots of side pressure, or, better, a ]viece of thick 
pdank is nailed under the cap (fig. 43). IVLere the floor of a level 
• is soft and weak, a 
•sole-piece or sill be- 
comes necessary, and, 
if the sides or roof are 
likely to fall in, a 
lining of poles or 
pdauks is used (fig. 43). 

In .some very heavy , 
gi’OLind in the Com- 3 
stock lode a special ^ 

system of timbering is ~ ,, p. , , 

adopted (fig. 44). 

If the ground is loose, so that the roof or sides, or both, will mn 
in unless inunediately supi»rted, the method of working called 
spiUinjji ovi^liiiy is pursued. It consists in supporting the weak 
parts by boards "or poles kept in advance of the last frame set up. 
The poles or boards 
{laflts} are driven 
forward by blows 
from a sle’d^e, and 
tlie ground i.s thim 
worked away witli 
tlie pick: as soon as 
a suflieient advance 
.has been made a new 
frame is set uj) to 
.support the end.s of 
the pole.s or Ijoanls 
and the process is re- 
jieated (figs. 45 and 
46). In running gi'ound it is necessary to ha%'e the laths fitting 
elosriy together, and the working face also must be supported by 
hrcast-boards kept in place by little struts resting against the frame. 
These are removed and advanced one by one after the laths in the 
roof and side have been driven beyond them. 

Iron On .account of the high price of timber, iron is sometimes em- 
supports. ployed in its place. One method 
in use in the Harz consists in 
bending a rail into the form 
shown in fig. 47 and nuaking it 
siippjrt other rails laid longi- 
tudinally, against wbic-h flattisli 
scones are placed: the vacant , \ 
spaces are then filled with 
- rubbish. . ■ ' 

Masonry. Masonryhas long been used for 

supporting the sides of mining 
excavations. The materials 
necessaiy are stone, ordinary 
bricks, or slag-bricks, and they 
may be built up alone {dry 
toalUny) or with the aid of 
mortar or hydraulic cement. The bottom of a level is oecasionally 
lined with concrete to carry a large stream of water, which other- 
wise might nm into lower workings through cracks and ereviets. 
Dry walling is not uncommon, and it may be combined with the 
use of timber (or iron) as shown in fig. 69, in which a levd is 
maintained between two walls keeping back a mass of rablnsh. 



Pig. 45. 


Fig. 48, 



Figs. 48 and 49 show methods of securing a drift by arches when a 
lode has been removed. 


The timbering required for shafts varies according to the nature Timber- 



Fig. 48. Fig. 49. 

of the ground and the size of the excavation. A mere lining 
of planks set on theii- edges (fig, 50) suffices for small shafts, 
comer pieces being nailed to keep the successive p 
frames together. In some of the salt-mines of | 

Cheshire the shafts are lined uith 4-incli planks 
united by mortice and tenon joints. 

The usual method of securing shafts is by t _ 

sets or frames. Each set consists of four pieces, Fig. 50. 
two longer ones called wall-plates and two shorter ones called end- 
pieces. They are joined by simply halving the timber as shown in 



Fig. 52. 

fig. 51, A more complicated joint (fig. 52) is often preferred. The 
.separate frames are kept apart by corner pieces {studclles, Cornwall ; 
jtvjs, Flintshire), and loose groxmd is prevented from falling in by 
boards or poles outside the frames. 

As sliafts are frequently used for the several purposes of pumping, 
hoisting, and affording means of ingress and egress by ladders, it 
becomes necessary in such eases to divide them into compartments. 
Pieces of timber parallel to the end-pieces {bunions or. dividings) 
are fixed across the shaft, and serve to stay the wall-plates and 
carry the guides as well as to support planks (casing boards] which 
are nailed to them so as to form a continuous partition or 
brattice. The magnificent timbering of some of the shafts on the 
Com-stoek lode is described by Hr James D. Hague as follows : * — 
“ The timbering consists of framed sets or cribs of square timber, 
placed horizontally, 4 feet apart, and separated by uprights or posts 
inti'oduced beriveen them. Cross-timbers for the partitions between 
the compartments form a part of every set. The whole is covered 



Pig. 55. 


on the outeide by a lagging of 3-inch plank placed vertically.” Figs. 
53, 54) aml.§5, copied from Mr Hagueu plates, illustrate thismethod 
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of timbering. Fig. 53 i.s a plan of the shaft: “ S, S are the longi- 
tudinal or sill-timbers, T, T the transverse end-timbers, P paitition- 
tiinbers, r guide-rods between which the cage moves, a gains cut 
in the sill-timljers, to receive the ends of the posts. The sheathing 
or lagging is seen enelo.sing the whole frame.” Fig. 54 is a trans- 
verse section tlirough the partition P of lig. 53, “between the 
pumping compartment and the adjoining hoi.sting comjiartnient, 
looking towards the latter. In this figure, Ct, G are the posts, S 
the sill-timbers, P the partition-timbers, the ends of which are 
framed with short tenons that are received in gains cut in the sill- 
timbers and the ends of tlie posts, r guide-rod, I lagging or 
sheathing.” Fig. 55 is an end view of the frame shown in fig, 
53. “ The single piece T forms tlie end, while the double pieces P 
forming the partitions are seen beyond.” “The outer timbers of 
each set, that is, the two sides and ends of the main frame, are 
14 inches square ; the posts, ten in number, four at the comers 
and two at each end of the three partitions, are of the same size. 
The dirdding timbers, forming the partitions, are 12 inches square.” 

When ground is loose or running, recourse must be had to a 
spilling process like that described for levels. Strong balks of 
timber are fixed at the surface or in solid ground, and then the first 
frame is hung from these hearers, anti each successive frame from 
the one above it. Iron bars with cotters may he used for suspend- 
ing the sets ; but on the Comstock lode each bolt is made in two 
parts with a tightening screw in the middle, and the sets can thus 
be kept very firmly together. The laths are driven in advance, in 
the manner explained in the case of levels, and a new frame isjmt in 
as soon as the excavation ha.s been sufficiently deepened -within the 
protecting sheath of boards. In very unstable ground it may be 
necessary to put in tlie frames touching each other, so that the 
shaft becomes encased in a solid box of timber, occasionally 14 inches 
thick. 

y Like levels, shafts may be lined with masonry or brickwork, and 
these have the advantage of being far more permanent than timber, 
and of requiring fewer repairs. This kind of shaft-lining is 
especially desirable in the loose ground near the surface; because, if 
the -worMrig is discontinued temporarily, the shaft still remains 
secure aud available for use at any future time, whereas if timber is 
put in it often decays, the top of^the shaft collapses, and much ex- 
pense is incurred in the proces.s of reopening it. The section of the 
shafts that are walled is generally circular as affording the best 
resistance to pressure; but ellip&al walling is also met -witli. 
Another shape is like a rectangle, save that the sides, instead of 
being straight, form curves of large radius. The walling may he 
dry or with mortar, according to circumstances. 

The masoni 7 is put in either in one length or in successive por- 
tions in descending order, and this is the msual plan. The shaft 
is sunk a certain dejdh, with temporary timbering if necessary, 
and -svlien firm ground has been reached a bed is cut out round 
the shaft, and on this is placed a crib or curb AB (fig. 56)^ con- 
sisting of segments of timber which form ■ ■ ■ 

a ring._ This serves for a foundation for 
the brickwork, wdiieh is built up to the 
surface ; the temporary timbering is re- 
moved, and the space filled up ivith earth 
or concrete. Sinking is then resumed ■ 
below the curb, and for a certain distance i 
of a smaller diameter, so as to leave a , 
bracket, or ledge, to support the first curb. ; 

On amring, after a certain depth of sink- ■ 
ing, at another firm bed, a second curb ^ 

CD is put in and a portion of brickwork 

built up. When the ledge of rock is 

reached, it is carefully removed in small -A ■ 

sections and the brick-svork brought up ■: i 

to the first curb. This process is repeated i 

till the shaft is completed, or reaches rock ' / i-W 

in which no masonry is requisite. If, 

owing to the nature of the groxmd, it { / 

is impossible at first to find a firm seat J _\ .. 

for the curbs, it becomes neces.saiy to hang Pig. 5 6. 

them by iron bolts from a strong bearing frame at the "surface. 

When shafts pass through very watery strata, it is most desirable 
to stop all influx into the mine for the purpose of saving the 
heavy expense of jmmping. The maimer in which this is effected 
by a -watertight lining, known as tubbing, is described in the article 
Coal, vol. vi. p. 62, where will also he found an account of Triger’s 
plan of sinking shafts ivith compressed air, and the very successful 
method of boring shafts through water-bearing ground invented by 
Messrs Kind & Chaudron. 

7. Exploitation, or Working A%my of Fern, Beds, md 
Masses. — ^We have described ho-w shafts are sunk and levels 
driven, and -we now come to the processes employed in 
removing the mineral. 

^ J, Gallon, Lectures on Mining, vol. i., Atlas, plate xxviii. 


The deposit must first of all be reached by a shaft, or, 
-R'here the contour of the country permits it, by a level. 
In the case of a vein an exploratory shaft is often sunk on 
the course of the lode for 20 or 30 fathoms, and, if the 
indications found in a level driven out from this shaft 
w'arrant further prosecution of the mine, a first -working 
shaft is sunk to intersect the lode at a depth of 100 
fathoms or more from socth. north 

the surface. Crosscuts 

are then driven out at \ 
intervals of 10, 15, or 20 ^ 

fathoms to reach the lode, y 

as shown in fig. 57,-n'hich - ^ 

represents a .section at \ ^l ! yf ^ ^ 

right angles to the line 

of strike. Sometimes the yf., /L/ "' 
main shafts are carried i 1 y 

down all the way along j. 'cJP yy 

the dip of the deposit, V" \ 

though perpendicular / /' 

shafts have the advan- \ ^ S V" 

tages of quicker and uoM ^ 

cheaper winding and '' V 'nl / - y \ 
cheaper pumping, to say 57. 

nothing of the possibility of utiliaing the cages for the rapid 
descent and ascent of the miners. If an inclined shaft 
appears to be advisable, great care should be taken to sink 
it in a straight line. In either case levels are driven out 
along the strike of the lode as shown in the longitudinal 
section fig. 58, in the hopes of meeting with valuable ore- 







bodies such as are represented by the stippled portions of 
the figure. For the purpose of afiording ventilation, and 
still further exploring the ground and working it, inter- 
mediate shafts, called xmizes (Cornwall) or mwps (FTorth 
Wales), are sunk in the lode. 

The actual mode of re-moving the lode itself depends a good 
deal upon circumstances, vdz., its width, the nature of its contents, 
and the walls that endo-se it ; but the methods of working may 
generally be brought under one of two heads, viz., underhand 
stoping or overhand stoping. The word slope is equivalent to 
step, and the tern sloping means w-orking away any deposit in a 
series of steps. Underhand or hottom slopes are workings arranged 
like the steps of a staircase seen from above, whilst overhand or 
hack slopes are like similar steps seen from underneath. Both 
methods have their advantages and rj /jTijj/i/iiiir/ii/mf/m/m 
disadvantages, and both are largely //AWWMw 
used. 

We will first take underhand stop- r////¥pr- ' Vo\ifz/s Lhder- 

ing, as this is the older method. b an d 

In the old days tiie miner began in wMIfl'M si 

the floor of the level (fig. 69), and 

sank down a few feet, remo-mg the ' ' - ''' 

part 1; he followed with 2, 3, 4, Ac,, 

until the excavation finally presented the appearance shown in 
fig. 60. Any valueless rock or mineral W'as deposited upon plat- 
forms of -timber {stvMs), and. the ore was drawn up iuto the level 
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by a -windlass. One great disadvantage of this method is that the 
ore and -water have to be drawn up some distance hv hand labour ; 
much timber is ret^uired , / /Jj, < 

jfor the Stulls if there v//^ 
is a large quantity of 
worthless stutf in the 
vein, or if the sides are 
weak. The advantages 
are that ore can be 
worked a-way as soon as 
the level is driven, that 
the men are always bor- 
ing downwards, and, 
lastly, that the ore can 


Fig. 60. 

be carefolly picked after it is broken, without fear of any valuable 
particles being lost. 

A more economical method of working by underhand stopes, and 
one largely employed in Cornwall at the present day, consists in 
reserving any attack upon / / / / / ' f ' ■ : / / ‘ • 

the ore-gi’ouiid until a lower / / // / // / f j f // /// // 
level has been driven. An ' ' 




intermediate shaft (tvinze) / / 
between the two levels is ^ J / 
then made, either by sinking / y 
from the upper level or rising ^ j 
from the lower one. The / 

work of stoping is com- 

menced at the two upper / / / 
ends of the winze, and the ' 
lode is removed in a sue- Fig. 61. 

cession of steps, the workings assuming the appearance exhibited in 
fig. 61. The steps are generally made steep, so that the ore may 
readily roll into the winze, and so that the bore-holes may do better 
execution; but these steep stops are dangerous if a man happens to 
slip and fall. The huge open chasms left by the removal of a large 
lode in this way are also a source of danger ; for there is always a risk 
of falls of rock, and from places which cannot easily be examined. 

Figs. 62 and 63, kindly supplieil by Captain Josiah Thomas,^ 
explain the general arrangement of the workings of the largest 
tin mine in Cornwall. The lode after producing copper ores to 
a considerable depth changed its character and became rich in tin. 
The workings for tin ore are confined almost entirely to the 

--jnmFsi — ^Opi 


granite. The section fig. 62 shows that the main shaft of the mine 
is at first vertical and then carried down on the dip of the lode. 

SOUTH 



Fathoms 100 50 0 100 Fathoms. 

Pig. 62.— Transverse Section, Dolcoath Mine, CornwaU. 

The process of overhand stoping is precisely the reverse of that 
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Fathoms 100 50 0 100 UOO ' ^ .300 iOO Fathoms. 

Fio. 63.— Longitudinal Section, Main Lode, Dolcoaih Mine, Cornwall. 

which has been just described ; the -work is commenced fi am a rise | (fig. 64 A), or better from the two bottom ends of a winze (fig. 64 B). 

i A J. excavated a sufficient height of the roof of 

1 the level, theyput in strong pieces of timber from wall to wall, and 
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coyer these cross-pieces (siemjKis, stvll-pieecs) vrith boards or poles, 
and throrr down the nibbisli upon the platform {stuIl, bunning) 
thus formed. In the midst of the rubbish chimney- like openings 
{imlls, 2 }a^ses) are reserved, lined with boards or dry-walling, and 




Fig. 64. Fig. 65. 

closed at the bottom with shoots provided with doors. The ore 
is thro™ into these passes, which are tapped when necessary; the 
ore falls into the tram-waggon placed ready to receive it. 

Fig. 65 gives a transverse section shoving the rubbish resting on 
the Stull. This is what may be called the t}'pical method of stoj>- 
ing, when the lode affords rubbish enough for the men to stand on 
and to keep them close to the rock they are attacking. Yery often 
such is not the case, and the whole of tlie lode has to be sent to the 
siurface for treatment. If the walls are firm, the lode is sometimes 
stoped away, a stnll put in, and a sufficient heap of broken ore is 
left upon the stull to ^ve the men good standing ground ; the e.xeess 
is thro™ over the ends of the stull, or the great heap is tapped bv 



lowing a quantity to 
run down into the level. 

Another method con- 
sists in putting in 
temporary stages upon 
which the men stand to \. 
do their work, whilst < ■ r r . v ^ x \.\\\\ \ \\\ 
the excavation is left as ^ \ \ ' , \ \ v ■ ■ 

an open space (fig. 66). 

This mode of working is incompatible with weak walls. If a lode 
does not afford rubbish euough for completely filling irp the exca- 
vated space, or if it is too narrow 
for men to do their work comfort- 
abl)", one of the walls may be cut 
into and blasted down (fig. 67), so 
that the men always stand upon a 
firm bed of rubbish while at work, 
and there is no fear of a collapse ^ 
of the mine. In certain special ^ 
cases rubbish is sent down from the 
surface to fill up the excavations. 

The advantages of overhand 
stoping are — that the miner is 
assisted, by gravity in Ms work, 
that no ore or rock has to be diasra 
up by hand labour, and that less 
timber is re(juired. On the other 
hand, the miner is always menaced ^ 
by falls, but as he is close by he 

can constantly test the solidity of the roof and sides by sounding 
them with his sledge ; there is the further disadvantage that particles 
of ore may be lost in the 
rubbish, but this loss is 
often prevented by laying 
down boards or sheets of 
iron while the led.' is being 
broken down. 

YTlieu very wide lode.? 
come to bewoVked, recourse 
is often had to special 
methods. The great lode 
at the faiimus Yan mine, in 
SIoatgoTneryshire, is some- 
times 40 feat in width, and 
the hanging wall is wealc. 

The lode is stoped away 
overhand, and the cavities 
packed with rubbish, part 
of which is derived from 
the lode itself, whilst the 

f reater portion is supplied from a special quarry at the surface, 
ig. 68 ^ explains the details of the case. A is the original cross- 

> C. Le Neve Foster, “Notes on the Yan Mine,” Trans. Sog. 6eol.Soc.Corn- 
YOl. X. p. 41. 



cut (not in the line of section) by wliieh the lode was reached, 
B i-s ftucan, C the bastard lode, generally worthless, E the main 
lode, H peraianent levehs, and K ore-pn.^^ iv-.-e rvc-i I am idst the rubbish 
{deads) D, I pass down which rubbish is slior, Y crosscut connect- 
ing the level H with P the permanent level in ilie country. 

If the lode Ls not firm enough to allow of the .stopes l>dtig carried 
for ite full width, the crosscut method is adopted ; the workings 
in this ease, instead of jiroceeding along the strike, are carried across 
the deposit from one wall to another. 

The lode is removed in successive horizontal slices A,B,C,D,E, 
and for each slice a level (L, fig. 69) is driven, either in the lode. 



Fig. 70. 

or partly or entirely in the country; from this level crosscuts are 
put out 6 or 8 feet wide, as shown in the plan (fig. 70). These are 
regularly timbered according to the necessities of the case, and, 
when No. 1 is completed, No. 2 is begun, and the rubbish from 
No. 2 tlirown into the empt}' space of No. 1 crosscut. If the 
quantity is insufficient, deads are brought in from the surface or 
from exploratory workings in worthless rock in the neighhourhooffi 
Sometimes the crosscuts are not driven side by side, but 1 and 5 
would be driven first, leaving 2, S, and 4 as a solid pillar ; then 3 
would he worked away, aud finally 2 and 4 between the timber and 
rubbish on each side. Tlie greater part of the timber can be re- 
covered when the next slice above is taken off, as the props are put 
in with the small ends downw'ards, and can be drawn up with 
levers. M (fig. 69) is a level reserved in the deads for traffic and 
ventilation. This method of working is ai^plieahle not only to 
lodes but also to irregular masses. 

In working away the soft “bonanzas” or ore-bodies of the great Comstock 
Comstock lode, wdiich are from 10 to 80 or even 40 or 50 feet wide, Me, 
and which are enclosed in very un- 
stable ground, a special method of 
timbering is employed (figs. 71 and 
72).^ “It consists in framing timbers 
together in rectangular sets, each set 
being composed of a square base 
placed horizontally, formed of four 
timbers, sills, and cross-pieces, 4 to 
6 feet long, framed together, sur- 
mounted by four posts 6 to 7 feet i 
high, at each corner, and capped by ! 
a fmme-work, similar to that of the ^ 
base. Tliese eap-pieces, forming the 
top of any set, are at the same time 
the sills o'rbase of the next set above, 
the posts, as the sets rise one above 
the other in the stope, being gene- 
rally placed in position directly over 
those beloYV.” “The timbers are 
usually of 12-inch stuff square-hewn | 
or sawn.” Each post has a tenon 9 [ 
inches long at the upper end, and a 
tenon of 2 inches at the lower end, 

which fit into mortices in the cap and sill respectively ; and “ the 
sills aud caps have short tenons on each end and shoulders cut to 
receive the ends of the post and the horizontal cross-piecea" The 
walls of the excavation are sus- f’mrjntf v'Mm «■ 


tained by a lagging of S-hieh 
or 4-ineh plank. The whole 
width of the ore-body is stoped 
away at once, and its place 

3 'lied by timbering, and 
[y the vacant space is filled 
with waste rock derived from 
dead work in the mine or from 
special excavations, — under- 
ground quarries in fact, —in barren ground. The stoping is carried 
on overhand, starting from an intermediate shaft or winze, and fig. 
73 will explain how' the different frames are built up one above the 
other. 

Another method of Yvorking a wide lode is to attack it in slices 

* James B. Hajaie, United States Geologikal Exploration of the ForMh 
Puralle!, rd. Si. " Mining Industry, " p. 112. 



Fig. 72. 
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parallel to the dip, working away each slice separately as if it were 
a lode of ordinary dinjeiiaious, and filling 
up with niobish (fig. 74;. 

Working We now come to beds or seams. The 
of beds, mode of working the most im por tant beds • 
that oeeiu’ ia the earth’s crust, xh., coal .• 
seams, has ah'cady been described in the 
article Coai. ',vo!. vi. jc 04 .s-i/.i, and 
detail' have Lccu givi-u tuuceriiiug tlie 
rtiiievak'f rile mineral by pillar working '''''L 
and long- wail working. Both these 
method: 'are applicable"’ in the case Qi 
seams of other minerals. Such for -• 
instance are the beds of fire-clay and ' ^ 

clay -ironstone which are wrought by 
both the processes just mentioned, and often in connexion with coal. 

Next in importance to coal is ironstone, and a brief account of 
tlie_ workings ia the Cleveland district will explain the manner in 
which more than one-third of the iron ore raised in the British Isles 
is obtained by mining. It resembles the ‘ ‘ bord and pillar ” system 
used for -vvorking coal in Durham. 

Cleve- The_ Cleveland ore occurs in the form of a bed from 6 to 16 feet 
land thick in the Middle Lias, lying pretty level A mainway (fig. 75) 
ironstone is driven about 12 feet 
work- wide for a considerable 

ings. distance, and at right 

angles to it honls are 
driven 5 yards wide fora 1 1 i j 

length of SO yards, and ' i ' I- 

then at right angles a 
mil 7 or 8 ieet wide and 
20 yards long. By driv- 
^es of this kind tlie bed — I 
is ent up into pillars or j 
blocks 30 yards long by 
20 yards 'wide. The 
pillars are subsequently 
removed in the following 
way, A place, or drift, 

oh, 6 feet wide, is driven Fig. 75. 

across the pillar 10 yards from the corner, and portions (Zfffe) about 
e yards wide are worked away in the order 1, 2, 3. After No. 1 lift 
has been removed, the timber put ia to support the roof temporarily 
is withdrawn, and the roof is allowed to fall ; No. 2 is then taken, 
and No. 3 in the same way. While tliese lifts are being taken out, 
another place is being driven across the [allar 10 yards from the 
first, and the pillar removed entirely by a series of fresh lifts. 
Gyp»um Fig. 76 represents in section and jilan the eliambers and pillars 
■ J. of the underground gj’psuin quarries , 
which supply the well-known plaster 1 
of Paris to all the world.^ The 
principal bed is from 50 to 60 feet in 
thickness; pillars are left 10 feet 
square at the ba.se, and the stalls 
between them are 16 feet wide. The 
workingsare slightly arched, and are . 
not carried up to the roof, for the 1 
purpi^ of better maintaining the ' 
security of the chambers, because 
hea\'y damages would have to be 
paid if they “caved in” and ren- 
dered the surface useless. A simi- 
lar layer left for the floor prev'ents 
creep (see Co.-iL, vol, vi. p. 64), and 
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enables the underground roads’ to be kept in good repair. 

Underground slate quanies afford examples of very various 
methods of removing thick bed.? of mineml of comjiaratiVely little 
intrinsic value. At Angers in France, where the beds dip at a high 
angle, the underground workings are carried on like an open quarry 



Fig. 77. 


Fig. 79. -a, a, 
pillai’s of slate ; 
B, B, rubbish ; 
CjCjSlatecham- 
bers. Scale sT^Tf. 


under a strong roof of slate ; the floor is continually being worked 
away in steps, and an immense open chamber is left. In the 


1 Callon, Lectures m Mining, vol. II. plate sH, 


Festiiiiog district in North Wales the principal bed, or vein as it is 
called, is more than 100 feet thick in places, and the method of 
W'orking consists in making alternate pillars and chambers each 30 
feet to 50 feet wide along the strike (cross-section and idan, figs. 77 
and 78). The pillars follow' lines of natural eross-reiiding PF', which 
commonly make an angle of 25" to 35“ with the direction of the dip. 

The excavations are arranged in regidar lines, and form continuous 
chambers extending very often from the surface to the very lowest 
workings. A, B, C, I) are the original working levels. The slate of the 
supporting pillars is entirely lost, as the.se cannot be removed with 
safety. This method of working requires a strong roof. In the 
Ardennes, on the contrary, the pillars are carried along indefinitely 
along the strike (fig. 79, cross-section). The slate in each longi- 
tudinal chamber is removed in slices parallel to the bedding, and 
the men stand upon the rubbish, which finally fills up the chambers 
completely. 

Fioek-salt constitutes another important mineral which occurs in , 
the form of stratified deposits. The principal source of the Cheshire inm®, 
salt is a bed 84 feet thick lying horizontally ; but only the bottom 
part, 15 feet to 18 feet thick, is mined. Pillars 10 yards square are 
left promiscuously about 25 yards apart, as shown in fig, 80, which 
represents part of Marston Hall rock-salt mine." The workings 



Fig. SO. 


Fig. 81. 


are advanced by making in the upper part an excavation 5 feet 9 
j inches high, called the roofing {a, fig. 81) ; and then the lower 
two-tliirds of the part worked are removed by blasting slanting . 
I holes. Many of the old salt mines have collapsed from weakness of 
the roof or insufficiency of the pillars, and have become inrmdated; 
the brine is then extracted by pumping and evaporated for salt. 

In some countries, especially when the beds of salt are impui-e or 
much mixed ■with clay or shale, the formation of brine is conducted 
regularly by making a network of drivages within a rectangular, 
elliptical, or circular area in thick beds of saliferous marl, and then 
introducing fresh water by pipes, so as to form underground ponds 
whic'h gradually dissolve the roof and sides. The brine is draw'n 
off and either pumped up or conveyed by adits to the surface. 

A few w'orcls remain to he said about open Avoiidngs. Some 
minerals are always obtained in this w'ay ; others are worked open 
before regular imderground mining begins ; and, thirdly, it often 
happens that underground and surface work are both carried on 
simultaneously on the same deposit. Among deposits worked open- 
cast are peat, numerous kinds of stone, iron ore, cupreous pyrites, 
lead ore, gold- and tin-bearing alluvia, and diamantiferous rock. 

Owing to its soft, spongj", and fibrous texture, and the fact of its 
often lying below the water-level, peat has to be worked in a 
special manner. Trenches are dug_ about a foot deep with a sharp 
spade, which cuts out sods of convenient size for drying and burning. 
wUien one layer has been removed in this way, another is taken off, 
and so on. If water is reached the working can still be pursued by 
using the long spade (grand Imichet, France) with a handle of 16 or 
20 feet. It cuts out a sod 3 or 4 feet long at each thrust. 

'Wlien a deposit is more or less solid the workings are frequently 
arranged in steps, the height and breadth of each depending upon 
the firmness of the rock. 

In. many eases the first work consists in removing -w'orthless rock 
at the surface (oi'crbui'dcn), and where the underlying deposit is 
thick or very valuable it will pay to remove a very great thickness 
of overburden, on account of the advantages of w'orking a deposit 
open. Tliese advantages are— entire removal of the depo.sit ■without 
tes in pillars, no expense for timbering or for packing with rubbish 
or for ventilating or lighting the workings, better 
ventilatioB, easier supervision, longer working hours, 
less danger. 

As an example of a large open ivorking may he 
mentioned the great Penrhyn slate quarry near Ban- 
gor, employing alxmt 3000 hands, and worked by a 
.succession of terraces on an average 60 feet high by 
30 feet wide (fig. 82). Eeference has already been made 
to the thick lead-bearing sandstone of Mecheruich, 
which is in part worked as an open quarry. Mokta-el- 
Hadid, near Bona in Algeria, and the Prio Tinto mines 
inSjiain, afford instances of extensive combined open and under- 
ground working for iron ore and cupriferous pyrites respectivelJ^ 
Local laws regulating the she of the ■o'orking areas, or claims, 

- Joseph Blekiiwon, “ Report on the Salt Districts,” Seports of the Inspectors 
of Mines for the year 
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Diamond owned by separate individuals or companies, considerably affect the 
mines, methods of working. This is especially the caso rvith tile diamond j 
deposits of South A&ica. The diamantifcrous rock at the celebrated ' 
Kimberley mine (formerly called Colesberg Kopje) occurs in the j 
shape of an elli])tical upright mas.s, the greatest length being about 
330 yards and the greatest breadth about 200 yams. Tlie super- 
ficial area is about 9 acres; the ma.s3 extends dowinrards within almost 
perpendicular walls of .shale, and is worked in places to a depth of 
about 400 feet. The claims are only 31 feet square, and are more 
than four hundred in number, and these have in some instances been 
subdivided into portions as small as tlie sixteenth of a claim ; but, 
as at the present time one coiuyiany may own very nuny claims, the 
number of individual lioklings is less numerous than formerly when 
the limit was tw'o claims. The working is carried on vertically 
downwards, and, as the claims are not all worked at the same rate, 
those that progress most rapidly are suirounded by peTpendieular 
walls of neighbourin" claims. The shale, or ay/, enclosing the 
deposit is constantly tailing into the huge open pit, and has to be 
cut away to a slope, the expense of this work being charged to the 
claim -holdera generally by the mining board. The diamanti- 
ferous rock is e.xtracted' by innumerable wire-rope inclines. 

Evils at- have already referred to the method of working gold-heaiing 
tending alluna by the hydraulic process, which lias rendered such services 
iy. in the United States (Gold, vol. i. p. 746j. At the same time one 
draulic must not be blind to the evils of this method of working, which liave 
at last necessitated legislative intorfereuee. Some idea of the extent 
of the mischievous results of hj-draulic mining will ha gathered from 
the statement that one working alone, the Gold Run Ditch and 
Mining Company, for the last eight years has been discharging 4000 
to 5000 cubic yards of sand, gravel, and boulders daily, for a period 
of five months each year, into a tiibntaiy of the Saenunento. As a 
natural consequence dejwsits are formed lower down the river, ob- 
structing the navigable channels, rendering overflows more freqnent 
and deshiietive, and causing valuable land to be destroyed by de- 
msits of sand. The superior court of Sacramento count}', California, 
has recently decided that the hydraulic mining companies must 
build dams to impound the coarse and heavy debris, or take other 
efficacious means to prevent their being washed down the rivers. 

Under- 8. Carriage or TrampoH of Minerals along the Umler- 
ground ground Hoads . — ^After the mineral has been broken clown 
in a deposit it is necessary to pick ont any banen rock and 
^ ' then convey to the surface all that is of value. 

Carriage The simplest and oldest method of transport along 
underground roads is carriage on the back, and this method 
workers, present day even in countries 

where the art of mining is generally highly advanced. 
Thus, for instance, in the little slate mines near Cochem 
on the Moselle men and lads carry up all the blocks of 
slate upon their backs, walking upon steps cut in the rock; 
they come up with their hands upon the ground bent 
almost double under the weight of the block, which rests 
upon a thick pad. Again, the blocks of slate are still 
carried on the Imck from the actual working place to the 
nearest tram-road, in the slate mines of the Ardennes. In 
the Sicilian sulphur mines the same method is common, 
and it is found also in parts of Spain and China, where 
baskets are used, whilst bags are employed in Mexico and 
also in Japan. Even in England the system still survives 
in the Forest of Dean, where boys carry iron ore in wooden 
trays from the very irregular ore-producing cavities either 
to the surface or to the nearest shaft. 

Sledges. Sledges, or deds, enable greater loads to be transported ; 
but they are uot available unless the conveyance is along 
roads, sloping downwards. They have been largely- 
employed in coal mines, and are still resorted to in some 
collieries for conveying the coal from the working place to 
the nearest tram-road. 

Wheel We next come to wheeled carriages. The simplest is the 
carriages, wheelbarrow. The barrow used in Cornwall at the present 
day is not unlike that figured more than three centuries 
ago by Agricola. The iiavv 3 r’s barrow is more advan- 
tageous, but it requires a wider and higher level. The 
barrow runs niwu the natural floor of the leve^ upon 
boards, or upon thin strips of iron. Carts drawn by horses 
may be used in large underground quarries. Excepting in 
special cases it is advisable to replace barrows by waggons 
running upon rails. The oldest form is the German Eund. 
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It consists of a rectangular wooden body, v.'ith four wheels, 
resting uijon tw'o boards as rails, and it is kept on the 
track by a pin which runs between the beards. 

Cast-iron tram-plates were introduced in the last centurj', 
and were finally .succeeded by iron rails, which are now in 
general use, though steel threatens to displace iron in this 
as in other departments of mining. Tarious forms of rail 
are employed. The .sinqilest is a bar of iron set on its 
edge in transverse slee.per.s, or flat iron nailed to longitudinal 
sleepers. Small T-headed and La'icige rails are uot 
uncommon. In the Harz the rails sometimes lie on stone 
sleepers ; a hole is bored in the stone, plugged with wood, 
and the rail is nailed on. The gauge varies from 14 inches 
to 3 feet or more ; 20 inches to 22 inches is a common gauge 
in metal mines. Arrangements of eonr.se have to be made 
for passing from one line to another Ijy points ; but the 
transference is frequently best effected by putting down flat 
plates of cast iron, upon the smooth surface of which the 
waggons can be handled vith ease and turned in any direc- 
tion ; raised ledges guide the wheels into any particular track. 

The form and size of the waggons running upon the rails 
necessarily vary according to the size of the underground 
roads and the manner in which the mineral is raised in the 
shaft. In some mines the practice exists of loading the 
mineral in the level into an iron bucket (kihlle) standing' 
upon a trolleg, which is merely a small platform upon 
wheels. This trolley is pushed {trammed) to the shaft; 
the full kibble is hooked on to the winding-rojje and drawn 
up, whilst an empty kibble is placed upon the trolley and 
trammed back along the level, where it is again loaded 
from a shoot {mill, pass) or by the shovel. The usual plan, 
however, is to have a waggon, which is tipiped on coming 
to an enlargement of the shaft {plat, lodge) where the level 
joins it. These waggons may be made of wood or sheet- 
iron, and of late years sheet-steel for the body and cast- 
steel for the wheels have been coming into favour. 

The most modern system in metal mines is to imitate 
collieries, and use waggons which are drawn up in cages. 

Fig. 83 represents the plain but strong waggon of the Yan 
mines, consisting of a rectangular 
body of sheet-iron resting on an 
oak frame, and provided with 
cast-steel wheels. The wheels are 
loose upon the axles, which them- 
selves run loose in the pedestals. 

The waggon is emptied by being 
run on to a “tippler,” which enables it to be completely over- 
turned with great ease. A commoner plan is to construct 
the waggon with a hinged door at one end, and the contents 
are discharged by opening this door and raising the body. 

The motive power for trammin" waggons along the levels of 
metal mines is generally supplied by men or boj-s, though, where 
large quantities have to he extracted, and where the roa^ are 
favourAle, recourse may he had to ponies aud horses and the vaoious. 
kinds of mechanical haulage described in Coal, voL vi, p, 69. 

Trains of cars are sometimes di-awn along underground railway’s 
by locomotives; they have the great disadvantage of polluting the 
air with the proflucts of combustion, and consequently they are not 
available unless the ventilation is very good. A small locomotive of 
2hor3eq)Ower nominal is used on an 18^-inch track in the adit-level 
of the Great Laxey mine (Isle of Man), now approaching a mile in 
length, and full-sized locomotives ply along the adit ^of the Rio 
Tinto mines. Locomotives worked bv compressed air improve the 
ventilation instead of iiyuring it, and are not a source of danger in 
cases where fire-damp may be present ; but, e.xcept in special cases, 
they cannot be worked so cheaply as engines firecl with coal. Con- 
veyance by electric railroads underground has hardly gone beyond 
the experimental sta^, but the results obtained at the Zaukeroda 
colliery iu Saxony^ show that electricity can be applied with profit 
in this department of mining. 

A few instances of transport by boats may still be met with. Boats. 
The boats used in the undei-ground canal at Klausthal are 31 f eet 

^ Jahrtmh f&r das Berg- und HilUenaesm im K^nigreiclie Saehsea 
ct/das /«Ar 1883, p. 50. 
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long by 4 feet 6 inclies wide, and 2 feet 11 inclies deep. Each boat 
carries 5 or 6 tons. 

Where roads have a strong gradient, inclined planes are 
employed, either sedf-actiiig if the mineral has to he lowered, or 
worked by stationary ciigiues if the mineral has to be raised 
(see Coal, vol. vi. p. 69). 

9. Winding^ or Maimig m the Shafts^ toitk the Machinery 
and Apparatus required . — ^In speaking of the transport by 
underground roads, we mentioned, that the mineral is occa- 
sionally brought to the surface on the backs of men or boys. 
In other cases daylight is reached by adit-levels provided 
with railroads ; but in by far the greater number of mines it 
is necessary to hoist the mineral, and often much rubbish, 
up vertical or inclined pits generally known as shafts. 

In beginning to sink a shaft from the surface, or in 
sinking a winze, hand-power applied by a windlass is 
sufficient. The broken rock at the bottom of the shaft is 
shovelled into a wooden or iron bucket {kiMjle), which is 
drawn up by a rope passing round the barrel of the wind- 
lass. When a depth of 20 or 30 yards has been reached 
it is more advantageous to introduce horse-power, and the 
usual machine by which this power is applied, called a gin 
or horse-whim, is a common sight in many metalliferous 
districts. It consists of a vertical axis carrying a barrel 
or drum 8 to T2 feet in diameter, round which is coiled 
the rope, which after passing over a pulley hangs down the 
shaft. The axis carries an iron pin at each end, the lower 
one w'orking in a stone and the upper one in a socket in 
the span-beam or cross-b.ir of tbe supporting frame. 
Under the barrel is a long driving beam to which a horse 
is harnessed, and, as will be readily understood, tbe kibble 
is drawn, up or lowered down as the horse walks round. 
It is most economical to have two kibbles, for then they 
balance each other. 

Where steam and water-power are not available, a large 
number of horses or mules are sometimes harnessed to 
whims, and ore raised from depths of 200 fathoms. These, 
however, are exceptional cases; and, especially since the 
introduction of portable engines, the use of steam-power 
even for comparatively small depths, such as 100 yards, is 
daily increasing. In hilly districts water-power is generally 
at hand, and huge reservoirs are frequently constructed for 
storing the rainfall, and so affording an adequate and con- 
stant supply. It may be utilized by water-wheels, turbines, 
and water-pressure engines. 

There are three systems of winding by steam or water- 
power which are in regular use : — (1) by buckets {kibbles), 
baskets, or bags swinging loose in the shafts ; (2) by boxes 
w'orking between guide-s {skips, Cornwall) ; (3) by cages 
carrying one or more waggons. 

The buckets are made of wood, sheet-iron, or sheet-steel. Their 
shape varies; it may be round or elliptical, straight in the side 
or balging in the middle. Fig. S4 represents a 
kibble made of sheet -iron. "VViien the shaft is 
inclined, the side upon which the kibble slides 
is carefully lined with bo.ards (fed-ptoifo) resting 
upon cross sleepers. Planks of hard wood like 
beech last longer and require fewer repairs than 
deal boards. In the Hara, poles fixed lengthwise 
take the place of boards, which arc customary in 
Great Britain. Even where shafts are perpen- 
dicular a lining of planks is often put in round 
the winding coiupartment, unless the space is 
considerable, and the kibble then glides up 
smoothly, and there is less risk of accidents. A 
more modern system is to use wire-rope guides 
for the kibble, which is thus kept from swinging 
about. Another advantage of this plan is that 
a light cage can easily he substituted for the kibble and used fur the 
ascent and descent of the men. Mr Galloway has patented a method 
of sinking shafts with w’ire-rope guides, the upper ends of which are 
coiled upon drums at the surface. By adopting this expedient the 
guides can he lengthened as the shaft is deepened. 

A word miLst be said about the actual loading and emp-^'ing of 
the kibble. Sometimes, a.s already mentioned, the kibble is mled 
at the working place or from a shoot [pass, Cornwall) carried down 



into the level, and then conveyed on a trolley to the shaft, where 
it is hooked on to the rope and drawn up. More frecprcntly the 
filler standing in the plat loads the kibble with a shovel ; and in 
order to save time two kibbles are often provided, one being filled 
while the other is making the journey to and from the surface. In 
this case it is necessary to have some kind of clevis, which will 
enable the kibble to be readily detached from the winding-rope, and 
quickly and securely fastened on again. On its arriving at the surface 
the lander seizes an eye or ring at the bottom of the kibble by a 
pair of tongs suspended by a chain, and tbe rope is now lowered. Tbe 
kibble is thus turned over and the contents fall into a tram -waggon. 

The inconveniences of this method of winding are considerable, 
especially in inclined shafts where the direction and amount of 
tbe inclination are not constant. There is great wear and tear of 
the hed'plank and casing-boards ; and, unless constant attention 
is paid to repairs, places are worn out where the kibble catches, 
causing the rope to break. The fall of a kibble and its contents 
not only does much* damage to the shaft, but also is a source of 
danger to the men. The introduction of boxes (sMps) working Skips, 
between guides or conductors was therefore a decided step in 
advance, for the system allows the winding to be carried on with 
less friction and with gi-eater rapidity and safety. The guides are 
often made of pieces of timber (like r, fig. 53) bolted to the end- 
pieces and dividings. It is only in perpendicular shafts that guides 
made of wire-rope or iron rods can be applied. The skip is a box 
of rectangular section made of sheet-iron or sheet-steel, with a 
sloping bottom, and provided with a liinged door closed by a bolt for 
discharging its contents. Fig. 85 ^ shows how the skip runs upon 



the guides by means of four cast-iron or (better) cast-steel wheels. 

In an inclined shaft the guides sometimes have iron rails laid on 
them so as to diminish the wear. Some of the skips in Cornwall 
are made to hold as much as a ton and a half of tin-bearing rock. 

The skip is filled with a shovel by a man standing in tbe plat, but 
a better plan is to arrange shoots leading from large hoppers, so 
that the ore can. be made to run in without any shovelling. The 
skip is sometimes tilted completely over instead of being emptied 
hj[ a hinged door; this arrangement is in use in some of the German 
minus, where the skip is made of wood, and is guided on each side 
by two pins or rollers running between two conductors. When 
! the skip has reached the surface two catches are made to support 
the lower roller's, whilst the upper ones pass through openings in 
the front guides, and the skip, turning ixpon the lower ones, is 
tipped over and so emptied. 

The most sitisfactory system of winding is by cages ; there is Cage, 
less handling of the mineral, and the hoisting proceeds at far greater 
.speed. This system, which is almost universal in collieries, is 
employed also for working deposits of other minerals, and, tiiongh 

^ Moissenet, Annales des Mines, ser. 6, vol. ii., 1862, plate vii. 
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in vein-mining tlie skip nud kibble still prevail in England, the 
managers are beginning to recognize the advantages of the cage atid 
equip their mines with more modern appliances than have hitherto 
been customary. The cages used in the mines on the Comstock 
lode are very light and simple in construction, as will be seen from 
lig. 86. The cage in fact is a mere timber platform, 5 feet by 4, 



Fig. S6.~Cage used in Comstock Lode. 


resting on iron bars p, and snmwrted by iron rods on each side. 
It is provided with a sheet-iron bonnet to jirotect the men if they are 
inside, and also with safety catches i, i, which come into play if the 
rope breaks. The hand levers h, k at the ends of the cage raise up 
blocks which keep the car in its place during the ascent or descent ; 
g, g are guides for the end of the crossbar i ; e, bar working teeth 
f,f by levers; /, “ear” or “shoe” embracing the guide-rod in 
shaft ; r, lifting bar ; s, strong spring. 

The moat imimrtant details concerning the use of cages, ropes, 
and other hoisting appliances such as pulleys, pulley-frames, 
detaching hooks, and winding engines, have already been set forth 
in the article Coal, toL vi. p. 74; and it is therefore needless 
to repeat these particulars, esiiccially as the art of winding mineral 
cheaply, speedily, and safely um been carried to a far neater pitch 
of perfection in collieries than in the majority of nietat mines. It 
is often convenient to fix winding engines underground for tlie 
purpose of sinldug shafts and winzas, aud drive them by com- 
pressed air brought down in pipes from the surface. 

Koepe The Koepe wstem of grinding, which appears to bo viewed with 
system, favour on the Continent, consists in having what is practically an 
endless rope witli one large sheave over the sliaft, in the place of 
the two drums. There are two cages, and the roiie below tliem 
acts as a counterbalance, so that the load is uniform throughout. 
Blan- meet novel hoisting apparatus is that of M. Blanehet (Coal, 

chat’s voL vL p. 76), which has now been regularly at work in the Hot- 
method. tingner shaft at ^pinac in France for the last sLx years. M. 
Blanchet’s method consists in fixing in the shaft a large pipe in 
which is arranged a piston ; from_ this is suspended a ea^ caiiying 
wagons. By exhausting tlie air above the piston the load is 
^dually forced up by the atmospheric pressure below it, Tire 
Hottiuguer shaft is 660 yards deep, and tlie pipe is 5 feet S inches 
in diameter, made up of a succession of cylinder's of sheet-iron 
about and 4 feet 4 inches high’, joined by flanges and 

bolta The 485 rings composing the long pipe weigh altogether 
418 statute tons. The cage has nine decks, and arrangements are 
made for unloading three at a time ; each waggon holds half a ton, 
io tliat the tbfad nsefhl load is 4i tons. The speed of hoisting is 
20 feet per second. If two hoisting pipes are connected tire dead 
weights may be made to balance each other, and the power 
required is simply that which is necessary to overcome the weight 
of the useful load All the men prefer the pneumatic hoist to the 
ordinaiy cage for descending and ascending the min^ and are 
regularly lo-wered and raised by it. The advantages claimed by M. 
Blanehet for this sj'stemare— (l)the possibility of hoisting from 
depths at which rope-winding would no longer be practicable ; (2) 
getti^ rid of the costly rojpes and dangers connected with rope- 
winding; (8) better utilization of the engine power; (4) improve- 
ment 01 the ventilation and diminntlcm of the amount of fire-damp. 

10. Dramage. — The mineral having been raised to the 
surface, the task of the miner might appear to he at an 
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end ; but this is not the case, for it is further necessary 
that he should keep Lis mine free from water and foul 
air. These two indispensable operations of draining and 
ventilating frequently require special appliances w'hich add 
considerably to the general cost of mining. 

In all cases where it L> possible, endeavours should be Drainage 
made to keep tbe water out of a mine, so as to save the 
expense of pumping it ; and the method of putting in a 
watertight lining [tuhhmj) in a shaft has been already 
described (Coal, toL vi. p. 62 ). When large stream.s of 
water ba]»peii to be intersected by underground work- 
ings, and threaten to overpower the available pumping 
machinery, or when it is advisable to save the exjiense 
of draining abandoned workings, the entry of this water 
into the mine may often be prevented by stoppings, 
called constructed of timber or brickwork. 

In spite of all precautions, the miner generally has to 
contend with water which percolates into the workings. 

Four methods of getting rid of this water are available, 
viz., adits, siphons, winding machinery, and pumps. 

An adit, day-level, or sough is a nearly horizontal tunnel Adits, 
with one end opening at the surface, allowing the water to 
drain away naturally. In hilly countries mines are often 
workedentirely by adits, and even when a mine is deepened 
below the drainage level the utility of the adit is still 
threefold : — ^it lessens the quantity of -water which tends 
to percolate into the lower workings ; it lessens the depths 
to which the water has to be pumped ; and, by fumisMng 
a certain amount of fall, it enables water to be applied as 
power. On account of these important advantages some 
very long aud costly adits have been driven for the purpose 
of aiding the miners in certain metalliferous districts. 

Thus in tbe Harz tbe Ernest Augustus adit (“Erast August 
Stollu ”) has been driven a distance of nearly 6.^ miles into the Klaus- 
tlial diahiet. Tbe total length of the adit, including tbe branches, 
b no less than 14 miles. It intersects many of the lodes at a depth 
of upwards of 400 yards from the surface.’ The total cost of thb 
adit is estimated at £85, 600. 

Another long adit is the celebrated “Eothsch'dnberger StoUn,” 
which unwatera some of the most impoi'tant mines at Freiberg in 
Saxony. Tbe length of the main or trpk adit b more tlian 8^ mues ; 
the gradient of the greater pai't of it fe only 1 '18 inch in 100 y?-^ 

The Dranehes of this adit among the mines are more than 16 miles 
in length, so tliat the total length of the main adit with its 
branches amounts to nearly 25 miles. Many of the mines are now 
di-ained naturally to a depth of 250 to 300 yards. The cost of the 
main tunnel was £350,334, or nearly £24 per yard, but thb includes 
the cost of eight shafts, heavy expenses for pumping from these 
shafts, the wmling of the adit for f mile, and all general expenses. 

The length of time occupied in rlriring thb adit was tliirty-^ree 
years, “Kaiser Josef II. Erbstolln" in Hungary b another 
remarkable mining tunnel, which was commenced in 1782, and com- 
pleted in 1878 at a total cost of 4,599,000 florins. It is 10:i mdes 
in length, extending from the valley of the river Gran to the 
town of Scheraiiitz, where it intersects the lodes at depths varying 
from 300 to 600 yards according to the contour of the surfaca 

In Oornwall the Great County adit was driven for the purpose 
of relieving the G wennap mines of their water, and it was pushed on 
nearly to ^druth. Thb adit differs from the great works under- 
taken in Germany by the fact tliat it eomraenees in the mining 
district, and, though the length of all the drivages amounb to more 
tlian 30 miles, the water frem the most dbtant mine does not run 
more than about 6 miles before reaching daylight The average 
depth is only 70 or 80 yards fi-om the surface. In fact thb gr^t 
adit, though a work oi gr^t utility when the Gwennap district 
was in a flourishing contStion, b merely a network of comparatively 
shallow drivages, often along the lodes themselves, among the 
mines, and therefore for boldness of execution cannot for one 
moment be compared to tbe great Schemuitz, Freiberg, and 
Klausthal drainage tunnels which have just been mentioned. The 
Blackett Level in Korthumberland b nn adit which has been 
driven a dbtanoo of about 4| mile-s, and it will have to be extended 
about 2 miles further before reaching Allenheada Its depth from 
the surface at thb place will be about 200 yards. 

The main part of the Halkyn tunnel in Flintshire b 2 miles 
1256 yards in length, and the branch driven out to Ehosesmor 
mine intersected the vein at a distance of 809 yards, making 
a total of about 3^ miles. The greatest depth from the surioca 
b 230 yards, and the average depth in Halkyn Mountain about 
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Slit yards. The length and deptli of this adit are not i-emarkahlc; 
hut the great cprantify of water disc-harged is a point of considerahle 
iuteiest and importance. It is estuuated that this adit is now 
discliarging 1.5 inillion gallons or 66,000 tons of water in twenty- 
i')HL’ hom4 although the outflow is purely natural, for no mines 
are pumping water into it. It is now easy to understand that 
the Rhosesrnor mine, tliough provided with powerful pnmping 
inaclunery, was tmahle to eopc with the springs it encountered. 

In the United States the famous Sutro tunnel is an adit of which 
the main hraiich, 4 miles in length, reaches tlie great Comstock lode 
in l^evada at a depth of 1700 feet. The total cost of this tunnel, 
which was completed in nine years, is estimated to have keen 

87.000. 000. The quantity of water running out daily in 1S79 was 
12,000 tons, at a temperature of 123' Fahr. at the_ mouth of the 
tunnel. All this v,*ater must otherwise have been pumpjed to the 
surface at a cost estimatc-d at 83000 a day. The obstacles to 
progress were very great : not only was the heat extreme, hut 
swelling ground was encountered which snapped the strongest 
timber. Thanks, however, to the untiring energy of Mr Adolph 
Sutro, the difficulties were at last successfully overcome, and this 
great work will long remain as a monument to his foresight, skiil, 
and patient pertinacity. 

The Atlantic-Pacific tunnel,’ wliieh was commenced in ISSO, will 
pierce the heart of the Rocky Mountains uiuler Grey’s Peak, 
Colorado. It is being driven from both sides of the watershed, and 
Tvill have a total len^li of 4| miles from end to end. 

Siphons have been u.sed for nnwatering workings in 
special cases ; but of course they will not act unless the 
barrier over which the wuter is raised is very decidedly less 
than 33 feet. 

When workings cannot be drained by tunnels or siphons 
it necessary to raise the water mechanically, either to 
the surface or at all events to an ad.it through which it 
can flow away uatui-ally. If the amount of water is not 
too considerable, it is often convenient to use the winding 
machinery and draw up the water in special buckets {loater- 
iMirrsls) or tanks. The bucket maj’ be tilted over on reach- 
ing the surface, or it may be emptied by a valve at the , 
bottom. This means of raising water is often adopted ! 
while sinking shafts, when it may be desirable to wait till | 
the whole or a portion of the shaft is completed before ! 
piltting in the final pumping machinery. I 

The varieties of pumps used in mines are numerous. In ; 
small sinking.s hand-pumps, either direct-acting or rotary, i 
may be applied ; steam-jet pumps on the principle of the ; 
Gijfard injectors are also used ; and pukometers, though ^ 
requiring a large expenditure of steam, have the advantages j 
of being quickly fixed, of occupying little space, and of ; 
working with .sandy or muddy water. They are capable, j 
therefore, of rendering great services in special cases. | 
When we come ' to the definitive machinery erected in 
large mines of considerable depth, we find that the pre- 
vailing types of pumps are few. They may be classified 
as. follows ; — (A) lifting and force pumps worked by rods 
in the shaft actuated by wind, water, or steam power ] (B) 
force-pumps at the bottom of the shaft worked by steam, ' 
compressed air, or hydraulic pressure. 

A. Ill describing the first metliod we have to consider the motive 
power, the rods, and the actual pumps themselves. 

Windmills have the disadvantage, which is often, fatal, that the 
power is not constant. By ereering an auxiliary steam-engine, 
which C.TO he set to work it' wind fail.s, this evil is overcome and 
at tlie Mona mines in Aiigie.sea a wiiuhnill pumps up water from a 
'lepth of 80 fathoms at the ute of upwards of SO gallon.? per 
minute, jils the sire of tlie mine is breezy, there is iviud enough to 
work the mill about one-Iialf of the time. 

Water-power was for a long period tlie principal agent eraploj’ed 
in draining mines, and it is still of the gi-eatest utility in many 
districts, reservoirs being constructed to collect and store tlie 
rainfall. Some idea of the scale upon which these works arc 
conducted will he gathered from the following figures relating to 
the Harz mines. lu 1S68 there were “sixty-seven reservoirs 
covering an area of 504 acres, and having a storage capacity of 

336.000. 000 cubic feet."- The total length of the vaiious leaks, 

’ Mining and Scieniijie Press, San Francisco, 1882, vol. xlv. p. 241. 

2 “Rotes on tlie new Deep Adit in the Upper Harz Minrat,” by H. 
Bauennan, Reinri of the Miners' Association of QomvscM 
shire, 1858, p. 21. 


races, and other water-courses, including the six principal adits, is 
about 170 statute miles. The net power extracted is reckoned at 1870 
horse-power, but less tliau one-fourth of this is used for pumping. 

Water-power is applied to pumping machinery by water-wheels, 
turbines, and rotary or non-rotary water-pressure engines. Except- 
ing the case of the latter, the rotary motion has to be converted into a 
reciprocating motion by a crank ; and furthermore rvitli turbines the 
speed must be reduced very considerably by intermediate gearing. 

Overshot W'heels are the commonest prime movers when pumps 
are worked by water-pow'er ; water-wheels are frequently constructed 
40 or 50 feet in diameter, and at the Great Laxey iiiine, in the Isle 
of Man, one of the wheels is no less than 72 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and 6 feet in the breast. The power is conveyed from the water- 
wheel by a comieeting Todtoabell-crank(fo5) placed over the shaft ; 
and w’hen, owing to the contour of the ground, the wheel has to be 
placed at a distance, it is connected to the bob by tlie so-called fiat 
rods, made of wood, bare of iron, or wire-rope, travelling backwards 
and forrvards, and supported by pulleys or oscillating upright beam s. 

Water-pressure engines have the advantage of being able at once 
to utilize any amount of fall, and tho.se which are direct-acting can 
be applied immediately to the main rod of the pumps. 

Steam, however, is tlie power used par excellence in draining 
mines; indeed the first applications of steam-power were made for 
this purpose, and Watt’s great inventions owed their birth to the 
necessities of mines wliieh could no longer be drained by the water- 
power at their command. 

The piincipal type of engine is that known as the Cornish engine, 
which is a single-acting condensing beam engine working ex- 
pansively. Its mode of action may be briefly described as follows . 
The steam is let in at the top of the cylinder and presses down the 
piston, which is connected with one end of a large beam, whilst 
the main rod of the pnnips is attached to the other. When the 
iston has coiuifleted its coui’se the equilibrium valve is opened 
y a cataract, and, the pressure on both sides of the piston being 
now equal, the weight of the pump rods, or rather the excess of 
their weight over that of the counterbalances, causes them to drop 
and force up the water from the mine by means of the plungers, 
which Avill be described immediately. Double-acting .rotary 
engines ivorking the pumps by cranks may also be met with. 

The rod in the shaft, known as the main rod or spear ml, is 
usually made of strong balks of timber butted together and con- 
nected by strapping plates fastened by bolts. It serve.s to W'ork 
either lifting-pumps or force-pmnp.s, or both. 



®Miebelland Letcher on “Cornish Mine Drainage,” Forty-Third 
Annml Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytecknic Society, p. 211, 
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surmounted by pumps, and tlie bucket ivitb its rod. Tlie -whole 
works like any ordinary pump, and needs no speeial explanation. 

The force-pump used in mines, known ns the plunper-pump, 
consists of a solid piston {phuiger) (fig. SS)^ working thmugh a 
Btuffing-bos in a pump standing ou the H- piece. This has a valve 
which communicates with the ifuidbore resting in the cistern. 
Above the H -piece conies the door-jncai with another valve, and 
then a series of pijics, generally of cast iron, but occasionally of 
wrought iron, constituting the column. The upward motion of 
the jdunger, which is attaSied to the main rod, causes an inflow of 
water, which is forced into the column when the plunger descends. 
It is usual to fix a drawing lift at tho bottom of the shaft, wliieh 
Taise.s the water into a first cistern, and thence a plunger forces it 
into a second cistern some 60 yartls higher up; and it is continually 
forced up from cistern to cistern until it reaches the adit or the 
sui’face. 

There are numerous important matters which require special 
attention, such as the valves, catches, balance-bobs, guiding 
arrangements for the rod in inclined shafts, the V-hobs, fend-otf 
bobs, and running loops, -which havo to be used when there are 
bends in the shaft; but space will not permit of more than mere 
mention of these details. 

Such then is the standard arrangement worked by steam or 
water power for pumping from mines. The great advantage of the 
system consists in the employment of the plunger, because it is 
simply necessary for the machine to raise a weight slightly greater 
than that of the water, which is forced up afterwards by the down- 
stroke of the rods. Leaks are readily discovered, and the stnfiSng- 
box can be easily screwed up os the packing wears ; this is one 
great reason of the superiority of the plunger compared -with a 
piston working in a barrel. 

The modifications of this sj-stem relate more to the engines em- 
plwed than to the actual pumps themselves. 

The cylinder of the Cornish enmne is sometimes reversed and 
stands over the shaft, the main rod bein" attached directly to the 
piston. This type of engine, known as the Bull engine in Com- 
-wall, dispenses with the pbnderous beam, but it has the great 
disadvantage of obstructing the mouth of the shaft. The use of two 
cylinders combined, as inveuted by Woolf, causes less strain upon 
the main rod and pumps (pH-mrij and machinery generally, as tho 
initial velocity of the piston is smaller and the en^e starts with 
less jerk. The cylinders are placed side by side or one above the 
otliei'. 

Eey’s Kley, of Bonn, has constructed engines on the Woolf system with 
mgines. steam acting on both sides of the pistons. He makes the excess of 
the weight of the rod over that of the counterbalances sufficient to 
raise only half the weight of the water and to overcome the friction; 
and then in the descending stroke the steam acta on the top of the 
piston and so makes up for the insufficiency in force of the rods. As 
the steam acts on both sides of the piston tho some amount is con- 
sumed, it is true, but a smaller cylinder will do the work, and the 
original cost of the en^e is lessened. The same engineer of late 
years has put up several pumping engines in Belgium, Germany, and 
France of^30 to S60 horse-power, -with a fly-wheel which serves simply 
to regulate the stroke of the piston, so that the crank always stops 
before or after the dead point till the cataract starts another stroke. 
The engines are double-acting, with two cylinders and beam. The 
advantage of working with the fly-wheel is that the main rod and 
pumps are set in motion without the injurious jerii unavoidable 
with a Cornish en^e worked at a high rate of expansion. 
Btdnotte's M. Guinotte, tne well-known Bel^n en^eer, also adopts a 
sngine. fly-wheel, and the engines he has erected at llariemont and else- 
where are single-acting rotary engines -with one cylinder. The 
peculiarity of tne fly-wheel is that he can weight it in any way he 
pleases ; and he so overcomes the difficult}', which occurs in other 
rotary machin^ of its being impossible to work them below a certain 
speed. His object has been to make the speed slow at the beginning 
and end of a stroke, so as to avoid the injurious shocks to tho valves 
and machinery generally from sudden starts and stoppages. In 
order to make the main rod act by traction only and not compression, 
which may be ad-visabla -with iron inds, tho plnngera are somerimes 
reversed ; whilst Eraft of Seraing has introduced the Bittingcr 
pump, which consists of a hollow moving plunger with a valve inside, 
and a plunger case above it working over a hollow fixed plunger. 
By this arrangement both the up and the down stroke of the 
engine cause water to be forced up; and this pump is used with 
a doublo-actiBg rotary engine, 

B. 'We must now speak of the second class of pumps, viz., force- 
pumps worked by steam, water-power, or compressed air at the 
bottom of the shaft. 

The steam pumps are of very various descriptiems,® but they 
mostly consist of one or two plungers, or rams, set iu motion by a 
rotary or a non-rotary engine, which may or may not work with 

1 Michell and Letcher on “ Cornish 3Iine Lramage,’' Fortij-Third 
Annml Report of (he Royid Cormtall Pclt/ieehnis l^cieip, p. 211. 

^ Stephen JHchell, Mine Drainage, London, 1881. 
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expansion and condensation. The plunger or ram is generally 
fi.xed directly on to the piston, and works in the same lino, con- 
sequently the power is miisniitted to the plunger -nith the least 
possible loss. The water is forced up thesh.aft in one lung column. 

Engines and pimips of this kind are easily ke[it iu order; all the 
parts are readily aecttsible. The miner is able to dis])Cii3c with the 
heavy beam, the massive engine-house, the long mam rod and its 
connexions and bobs, the various cistcrus audidungers, and instead 
he has a comp-act and easily supervised machine and a simple line 
of pipes taking uji but little space iu the shaft ; the pump can 
therefore he erected and set to work very quickly, and this is a 
matter of the utmost importance iu emergencies. It is true that 
these diract-aetiiig stcam-imnips, oven when worked by a compound 
en^ne, caitse a gi|earer consumption of coal tlian the Comisli engine ; 

: but, as a set olf, there is the economy iu first cost, erection, and 
j repairs which has led to their adoptiou’more especially in collieriea 
The steam is generated by boilers underground, or is conveyed from 
the surface in well-jacketed pipes. 

If natural water-piowev is available water-pressui'e engines working 
the plunger directly arc often em ployed, and indeed such water-po-wer 
may be created artificially for use iu working.s where steam-power is 
objectionable on account of the heat. There are other reasons too 
for employing water for transmitti-ng power ; where the length of 
the rods is very great, and they have to he worked quickly, there is 
a great liability to breakages; in order to overcome these difficulties 
at the mines on the Comstock lode, Mr Josojih lloore^ uses a steam- 
engine at the surface to work an hydraulic accumulator, and then 
by pipes conveys the water under pressure to hydraulic engines 
working plungers. These are fixed at 2400 feet from the surface, 
and force the -water in one column, 813 feet high, to the level of 
the Sutro tumieL The e.vhaust water is retumeil to the surface in 
pipes and used over again. The pumps are now raising 1600 to 
1700 gallons per minute, 

■ftTiore compressed air is being supplied to a mine for drilling 
and winding purposes, it is often convenient to employ it, by 
means of direct-acting pumps, such as are generally u^ with 
steam, for the drainage of small temporary sinkings ; and occasion- 
ally laige pumps raising considerable quantities of water are worked 
in this way. 

11. Ventilation and Lighting. — The composition of the 
air of the atmosphere is about one-fifth by volume of 
oxygen and four-fifths of nitrogen, with a little carbonic 
acid gas j more exactly, the standard amount of oxygen 
may be taken at 20‘9 per cent., and that of the carbonic 
acid gas at 0‘03 per cent. The atmo^here of mines is 
subject to various deteriorating influences: not only do 
noxious gases escape from the rocks into the underground 
excavations, but ^o the very agents employed in the 
execution of the work itself pollute the air considerably. 

The dangerous emanations of fire-damp in collieries have Deleteri- 
been already described (Coal, vol. vi p. 72) ; and with fiwes- 
reference to this gas it is simply necessary to say that its 
presence is not entirely confined to coal mines. Large 
quantities have been observed in Silver Islet mine,^ Lake 
Superior, where several explosions have occurred, -whilst 
small qimntities are met with in the stratified ironstone of 
Cleveland, and also in the Cheshire salt mines; jets of the 
gas may be seen constantly burning in the salt mine at 
Bex iu Sivitzerland ; a little has been noticed also in lead 
mines in "Wales and Derbyshire. In the Sicilian mines the 
amount given off by the black carbonaceous shales inter- 
stratified with the sulphur beds is sufficient to cause 
dangerous explosions. It has, been pointed out (vol. vi. p. 

72) that carbonic acid gas exudes from coal;® it escapes 
also from some mineml veins. At the lead mines of 
Pontgibaud in central France it is so abundant that special 
fans Imve to be provided for getting rid of it ; very distinct 
issues of this gas may he observed at the Foxdale mines in 
the Isle of Man, and in the Alston Moor district it is not 

* Trans. Insi. Engineers and SkiiAmUers in SeoUmd, 1882, 

^ Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xxxlv. p. 8*22. 

* A. Scliondorff, “ Untersuchnug der ansziehenden tVetteiatriSme in 
I den Steinkohlenbergwerken des Saarbeekens,” Zeitsehriftf^r das Berg-, 

Mtien', vnd Salinen-Wesenim Pretessisehen Siaate, vol. rriv. p, 78; 

I and CL Winkler, "Die chemischeUntemchangderbeiverscfil^enen 
I Stankohlengraben Sachsens ansdebenden Wettentriime rad ibve 
Ergebnisse,” JakrJmhfUi' das Berg- md Eilienweseti ivt KHuigreiohs 
I SoAhsm avtfdas Jakr 1882, p. 66. 
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imcomnion. This gas is likeirise given off m the Sicilian 
sulphur mines, where also the highly poisonous sulphuretted 
hydrogen is of frequent occurrence, the water in the work- 
ings being often saturated with it. Small quantities of 
mercurial vapour occur in quicksilver mines. 

Such then are the principal gases which naturally pollute 
the atmosphere of mines, and have to be swept out by 
ventilation. In addition to the.se we have the products 
of the respiration of the men and animals in the pit, and 
those due to the combustion of candles or lamps, and the 
explosion of gunpow'der, dynamite, &c. 

Dr Angus Smith ^ reckons that two meu working eight hours, 
and using J lb of candle.s and 12 oz. of gunpowder, produce 2f»*392 
cubic feet of carbonic acid (anhydride) at 70° F., — viz., 10‘32 by- 
breathing, 12 ‘276 by candles, and 2 ‘796 by gunpowder. 

The products of the explo.sion of gunpowder have been carefully 
studied by Captain Noble and Sir Frederick Abel, and the follow- 
ing figures, showing proportions by weight, are copied from the 
valuable paper® containing the results of some of their researches 



Curtis & Harvey's 
No. 6 Gunpowder. 

Mining 

P.iwdei. 

Total solid products 

57-74 

41-00 

1-17 

47-04 

51-35 

1-61 

Water?. f 


100-00 

100-00 


The solid residue of the niiiiiug powder consisted mainly of 
potassium carbonate, potassium juonosulpliidc, and saljdutr. The 
percentage composition by volume of the gus produced was 



Curtis <fc Han-cy, 
No. 6. 

Jlinuig 



32 15 

CarliOilic axide 

KltrnfPTi 

7Si 

34-46 

2-08 

33-76 

19-03 

7 10 


Marsh - * 

2 46 

2 73 

Hydrogen 

3-26 

0 24 


100-00 

100-00 


The Tolume (calculated for a tenq^eratm-e of 0® C. and larometer 
760 mitt, of mercury) of permanent gases generated by the explosion 
of 1 gramme of dry powder is— 

Unrtte & UwTcy, No. 5........ 241-0 cubic centimetres. 

Mining 360-3 „ 

MM. Samu and Tieille hare communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences-® the results of their reisearclies coacc-miiig the decomposi- 
tion of certain explosives, and more paiticularly gun-cotton and 
nitrated gun-cotton. The follondng table .shows, in litres, the 
volume (at 0’ 0. and 760 mm. of mercury) of each of the gases per 
kilogramme of the substance exjdoded in a closed vessel 


Kind of Explosive, | C0-! CO.. ! H. 1 N. 1 0, 


HS. 

Total. 

Pure gun-cotton i 254 : 234 A66 i 107 : . . . 



741 

Gun cotton and nitrate of ; j i 1 ; 

liotash (-50 per cent, of -i ... ! 171 i ... j 109 4', 



325 

CMh) Ij j ! 1 

Gun-cotton (40 per c-m.)) 1 1 1 ; ' 

and nitrate of animoiiia !• ; ... t 184 i ... ,211 6 



401 

■ (6,0 per cent.) i 1 ' ! . ■ 

Nitrn-glycerin ! ... ; 295 ... 



467 

(ijniuary Wasting pnwiler......i 64; l-K) ' 4: 6'> ... 

j ^ 

17 

304 


If, however, the explosive is decomposed at a pressure apjwoaeh- 
ing that of the atmosphere, tlie volumes ('igoiu at 0° C. ami 760 nun. 
of mercury) are very diderent, as shown ludow:— 


Kind of Expir.?i'.-e. |N0, ; CO. : CO.. j H. j N. | Cyi, 

Total. 

Pure gnn-entton i 139 [237 104 j 43 1 S3 1 7 : 


fiulvcot'on and nirratc of ) 1 1 1 „| | 

potash (50 per cent, of each) f ; ‘ ‘i “^1 j *| — j 

196 

Gun-cotton (40 per cent ) and j ■' • ; ! j i i 

aiotate of ainraonia (60 per !- 12-2 C5 lO-O ' 12 1 ll->; ... i 

414 

cent,), Ji i 1 ill 

Kltro-giyeciiti !21.SiI62i 5.8 j 7 j c' 1 j 

452 


When explosives are decomposed in this tvay they liberate nitjie 


^ ^ Report of^ the Ctiirmissmiers Appointed to Inijuire inlo tlie C<mdi~ 
iimi of all AJines in Great Britain in vhich the Provisiont ofSie Act 
23 <£: 24 Vici. c. 1.61 & rot ajyplij, Appendix B., p. 224, 

® “On Fired Gn.npowder," Captain Noble and Mr F. A. AM. 
Phil fmns., ISSO, p. 278. 

® “Secberches experimeiitales snr la fle'eomposition de quelques 
explosifs en vase clos ; composition des gaz formes,'' Comptet Rendus, 
1380, pp.1058 and 1112. 


oxide and carbonic oxide, and the analyses of MM. Samu and 
Yieille confirm the practical experience of miners, -irtio complain 
greatly of noxious fumes -when, owing perhaps to a bad detonator, a 
charge of dynamite or touite fails to explode properly. 

The air of mines is finally deteriorated hy organic matter con- 
tained in the c.xhalations of the men and animals employed and 
, in the products of decaying timber, by dust, and by the solid par- 
I tides constituting the smolce of explosives. It must be recollected 
i also tliat the injury to the air is not confined to the addition of the 
■ gases and substances just inentioned ; but the proportion of oxygen 
is diminished by the combustion of candles, by respiration, the 
decay of timber, and decomposition of some minerals such as iron 
pyrites. Dr Angus Smith siim-s up the results of his analyses of 
the air of British metal-mines as follows 

Percentage by volume. 

Oivgeii, aTeMgc of 3-39 siietimc s 20-26 

ofenUs. 20-lS 

„ other parts 20-32 

„ in cunents.. 20-65 

„ in large cavities 20-71 

,, just under shafts 20-42 

„ in sumps 20-14 

Oirhonic acid 0-785 

He considers air with 20 ‘9 per cent, oxygen as normal, and air with 
juoportions between that and 20 ’6 as impure; and where the per- 
centage of oxygen descends below 20 '6 be calls the air exceedingly 
bad. According to these standards, only 10 ‘67 per cent, of the 
samples showed the dr to he normal or nearly so ; 24 ‘69 per cent, 
were decidedly impure; whilst 64 ‘63 per cent, or nearly two-thirds 
of the samples were exceedingly bad. The amount of oxygen iii 
one specimen was as low as 18 '52 per cent., whilst the carbonic 
acid often exceeded 1 per cent, and in several instances 2 per cent. 

It is evident that tiveuty years ago the ventilation of Bi-itish 
metal mines was anything but satisfactoiy, and even now there is 
room for improvement. 

Having explained the reasons why the air of mines must 
be constantly renewed, we must now point out how this 
desirable end is effected. 

Two systems are employed, — natural ventilation and Systems 
artificial ventilation ; but, as both systems have been y®di- 
described (Coal, vol. vi, p. 70), little remains to be said^®'^“' 
here, especially as the ventilating machines in metalliferous 
mines generally cannot for one moment be compared with 
the powerful ap^iliances employed in collieries. In vein- 
mining there are generally many more shafts than in 
collieries, and natural currents are set up which are often 
considered sufficient for ventilating the mines; never- 
theless, the advanced workings, such as the ends, rises, 
and winzes, — in fact all 4vorkings in tho form of a cicl-de- 
I sac, — are likely to require special means of ventilation 
I as soon as they proceed a little distance from the main 
I air-current. 

! The means of ventilating a drift or heading are various. 

; If a natural or artificial draught 
exists at the mouth of the drift, 
it may be diverted by an up- M 
right partition [hraitice), or an T 
air-nuy may be constructed ^ 
along the roof or floor by a 
horizontal partition of planks 

{aipsoUar) (fig. 89). In this way a sufficient supply is 
secured at the end or fore-breast. 

The water-blast i.s another simple apjdiancc ; it is pre- 
cisely the same as the j 


; wcH-known trorap, and 
j it blows a current of air 
through square pipes 
made of boards, or 
better through cylindri- 
cal pipes of sheet zinc. 


Fig. 

The fall of water may be applied by Williams’s water-jet, 
shown in fig, 90. The jet of water acts like an injector, 
aud creates a powerful current. 

Small fans driven by boys, or better by small water- 
wheels or other machinery, are frequently ap]')lied. and tlie 


'iimui/, 
— 


wimfH, 



‘ op. cit, p. 222. 
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Harz blower {cIikTc w.acU'm^ Cornwall) (fig. 91) is not | 
uncommon. This is merely an air-pump of very simple 
construction which is worked by the 
main rod of the pnmps, and can be 
arranged so as to exhaust the foul 
air or force in fresh air. 

In working in blasting ground, 
boring-machines driven by com- 
pressed air are becoming more and 
more largely used every day, and 
the exhaust air escaping from the 
machines is invaluable for ventilation. 

At the same time, on account of 
volley firing, the quantities of dele- 
terious gases generated in a short 
space of time are very considerable ; 
and, in order to get rid of them 
speedily, the compressed air may be J’ig- 

Aispirators, utilized for working a Korting aspirator or the somewhat 
similar ventilator of Mr Teague, a jet of compressed air 
turned into a ventilating pipe, whiA creates an exhaust 
(fig. 92^^). Naturally this 
ventilator is merely 
brought into play at the 
time of blasting, and 
while the boring ma- 
chinery is out of use. 

When compressed air is f 92. 

being supplied on a large scale to a mine for boring and 
winding machinery, it is often convenient to convey it by 
a small gas-pipe to working places in which the ventilation 
is inadequate. Of course, in one sense, it is very unecono- 
mical to compress air to a pressure of 60 or 70 5> to the 
square inch for ventilating puriroses only; but, where com- 
pressing machinery is always at work on the mine, it may 
be better to be a little wasteful of cheap power at the sur- 
face than to go to the greater exijense of having a man or 
boy to work a fan underground. 

Lighting. Mines are lighted by lamps, torches, candles, and 
electricity. The subject of safety lamps for fiery miues 
has already been discussed (see Coal, vol. vL p. 72), and 
consequently the question of illuminating mines may be 
treated in a very summary manner. 

Lamps vary very much in ami size. The Sicilian miner has 

a mere shallow cup of nnglazeil potteij’ ; the Saxon a small tin or 
brass lamp in a wooden box lined with tinplate 
and open in front. In the Haiz the miner prefers 
a heavy flat iron lamp with a hook by whira it is 
stuck into the timber or any crack in the rocks ; 
in France, northern Italy, and parts of Spain, the 
iron lamp is lenticular in ^ape and also suspended 
by a hook. In Scotland, and parts of Gemany 
and the United States, a snull tin lamp of the 
shaiHs shown in fig. 93 is very common ; the hook 
enables it to be carried on the hat while climbing -“'S* 
ladders, and to be fixed up nndoigronnd. Olive oil and rape oil arc 
bm'ut in these lanqis ; petroleum lamps are employed occasionally. 

The miners of England and 'Wales still cling to the tallow candle; 
and when surrounded by a lump of cliiyit can easily and quickly be 
fixed in the working i)laco or carried uj^ion tlie hat when climbing. 
Gas brought down from the surface answers for illuminating large 
cxeavatioui^ such as on-setting places and engine-rooms. 

Up to the present time the electric light has been but litfle used 
underground on account of its want of portability, and the sraall- 
nass of the spaces r^uiring illumination. 'Very often a feu' men 
only are employed in each working place, and consequently the 
ex^se incnixed in fixing and shifting the lamps and maintaining 
them alight would be out of proportion to the value of the w'ork 
executed. However, an incandescent electric lamp has been invented 
weighing only 10 lb, wliieh gives the light of three candles for six 
hours, aud it nmy be rMsouaoly expected that improvements will 
be made which will render the electric light more available for 
underground purposes than it is at present. When the area requir- 
ing ilhimination is large, an arc-lamp may be used with advantage. 





Among the first successful applications of electric lighting to 
undeigi-ound axcavations may be mentioned that of il. Blavier at 
the Angers slate quarries.- In the year ISITO he fixed tiro Serrin 
lamps in one of the large underground chambers with an area of 
2400 square yaids, and he found that they gave light enough for all 
the men at work. The total cost, reckoning everything, viz., coal, 
carbons, repair's, labour, depreciation of plant, aud interest on capital, 
is 50 fiuues per day ; the gas formerly in use cost 54 francs a day 
and gave much less light. It is evident, liowever, that the arc lights 
can only be ap})lied witli advantage in sjiecial cases where a large 
number of men are concentreted in one working area which con be 
illuminated from one or tiro points. 

The large chambers in the salt mine of Moros-Ujviir in Hungary 
have been regularly lighted up by electriciti’ since 1880. The cost 
is somewhat gi'eater than that 'of the tallow, oil, or petroleum 
formerly iu use ; but, on the other hand, the illuniuiation is better, 
the men can do more work and are more easily supervised, whilst 
the air of the mine is not deteriorated hy the products of combustion 
of the lamps.* 


12. Meam of Descending into and Asce7idi]ig from Means of 
Mines. — ^Where mines are worked by adit-levels the men 
naturally walk in along the ordinary roadways; such 
mines, however, are exceptional, and the men generally 
have to climb down and up by laddens, or are raised and 
lowered by machinery. The means of access to and from 
workings may be classified as follows: — (1) steps and 
slides; (2) ladders; (3) cages; (4) man-engines. 

If a lode or seam is inclined at an angle or 40° or 50° from the Stepp, 
horizon, steja may he cut in the floors of the deposit if it is firm 
enough, or wooden stairs may be put in with a hand-mil. Even 
with higher dips steps maybe ananged by directing tliem in a Hue 
intermediate beriveen the dip and the sti'ike. In speaking of con- 
veyance imdergi'oimd, reference has already been made to tbe practice 
of carrying saTphur ore in Sicily and slate in Germany up to the 
surface by steps ; and steps may be fouml in other ibreign mines 
and occasionally in Great Britain, Tliey are much less fatiguing 
than ladders placed so flat that part of the weight of the body rests 
upon tbe arms. In some of the Austrian salt mines tli'e nun Slides, 
descend by wooden slides inclined at angles varying from 30° to 50°, 
flattening at the bottom to destroy the relo'city gradually ; the 
ascent is effected by stej^a. 


Ladders are very largely used in metal mines all over Ladders, 
the world, but they vary a good deal in different countries. 

The ladder consists of two sides and a series of rungs 
{staves, Cornwall). The sides are usually made of wood, 
and the rungs- of wood or iron. The distance between the 
rungs is important; 10 inches from centre to centre is 
sufficient, for climbing upon ladders with the rungs 12 
inches apart is decidedly more fatiguing. On the Continent 
wooden rungs are commoner than iron ones, and oak is 
preferred. Sometimes the wooden staves, instead of being 
round, are flat, so as to stand more wear, and iron sides 
may be seen in places where dry rot is very bad. Platforms 
should be fixed at short intervals, not exceeding 3 or 4 
fathoms in perpendicular shafts, so . 
s to prevent falls from having fatal 
consequences. / 

In many cases sufficient attention ‘ 
s not paid to the angle of inclination j 
of the ladders. A ladder is climbed i 
with the least fatigue when the person | 
uses his arms simply to steady him- | 
self, and is not compelled to pah | 
himself up by them, as on a vertical I 
ladder, or to support much of the 1 / 3^J 1^1 

weight of his body by them, as | 
happens with a very flat one. The | 
best angle m about 20“ from the ^ 
vertical, and in Belgium the autho- 
rities have very wisely decreed that no ladder shall be 
inclined at an angle of less that 10“ from the verticaL 
Furthermore, of the two arrangements shown in fig. 94 

* M. Blavier, “L’fiilalrage ^lectrique aux Ardoisiirea d’Angera,’* 

Annates des Mines, ser. 7, vol. ivii., 1880, p. 5. 

* OesferreichischeZatschri/l/Hr Berg- md Siliemesen, 1882, No. 

25, p. 296. 


^ Trans. Rag, GcoL Sac. Carmedl, vol, x. p. 142. 
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A is better tlian B, because it not only affords a greater 
iaclinatiou for the ladders, but also renders it less likely 
that a man will drop through the opening (rmnkole) in 
the platform {sollar) if he loses his hold and falls. These 
may seem trifling matters ; but, leaving aside the question 
of safety, the economy derived from fixing the ladders 
at the best inclination is by no means small. To make 
this apparent we must recollect the depths to and from 
which men have to climb, vix., 300, 400, and even 500 
yards. It is important, therefore, to save every unnecessary 
expenditure of energy, which, though trifling for one ladder, 
becomes considerable when repeated a great number of 
times. When a mine has reached a depth of 200 yards, 
and a fortiori when it exceeds it, mechanical appliances 
should he introduced for raising and lowering the men, 
because time and strength are wasted by climbing. 
Medical men also are agreed that excessive ladder-climbing 
is injurious to the health of the miner. Therefore, both 
upon hygienic and financial grounds, one of the first 
thoughts in working a mine should be the conveyance of 
the men up and down the shafts by machinery with the 
least possible fatigue. 

Cages. In collieries and other mines worked by perpendicular 
shafts, it has long been customary to raise and lower the 
men by the ordinary winding machinery already described. 
In the United Kingdom it is necessary that guides should 
be used if the shaft exceeds 50 yards in depth ; safety- 
catches and disengaging hooks (Coal, vol. vi. p. 75) are 
frecj[uently applied for the purpose of preventing accidents. 
The simplicity of this method of ingress and egress 
naturally renders it popular, and statistics prove that, 
where proper precautions are used, it is exceedingly safe. 
Man- The first man-engine w'as put up in the Harz in 1833, and 

engines, nine years later a similar machine was fixed in Tresavean 
mine in Cornwall, Since that time this very useful means 
of eonveying workmen up and down shafts has been resorted 
to in other mining di.strict.s, and especially in Belgium and 
Westphalia. 

Two Mmls of man-engine are in use, the double-rod maelniie and 
the single-rod maeliiiiti The double-rotl or original ni.an-eiigine 
con gists of two reci [iro'-ariiig rods like the main rods of pumps, carry- 
ing .small jdatfonns njion whieli the men stand, Tlie stroke is from 
4 to 16 feet and the iittle platforms are so arranged that they are 
always o|>poiite caoli orher at the beginning and end of each stroke. 

Figs, 95 .and 56 r(-!»rese!ic the rods in the two final po. 5 itions, A 
man wlio wishes to descend stcp.s upon platform 6 (fig. 05) ; the rod 
B goes down, and X goes up, so that b (fig. 96) is brought oppoKsitc 
c, The man 8 tep.s aeros.s from 6 to e, and then tlie roil A makes a 

down-.stroke, B an up-stroke. Platform r 

site d (fig. 95), and the man again step 
thus, by constantly stepping from the r 
pletes its down-stroke, the man is 
gradually conveyeil to the bottom of 
the shaft. By reversing the process, 
or, in other word.s, hy .stepping off ^ 
on to the opmsite pk’tform as soon 
as the rod lias completed its tqv 
stroke, the man is raised to the sur- 
face, without any fatii^ue beyond that ^ 
of the very slight cflbrt of Htep])ing j 
sidewar's. If each rod makes four 
up and* down strokes of 10 feet each 

S minute, tlie rata of a,sceiit or 4 , 
cent will be 80 feet per minute, | 

The single-rod man-engine has one I 
rod carrying steps, whilst fixed plat- i 
forms are arran^ in the shaft so as i . 
to coirespoiid exactly with them i 
(fig. 97). If a man wants to go 
down, he steps on to A when the 
up .stroke is completed ; the rod goes 95 ^ 97 ^ 

down and A is brought down oppo- ‘ ^ ’ 

site to the fixed platform 5, on to which he steps off. He then 
waits on b until the rod has finished its up-stroke. B is brought 
opposite 6 ; he steps on to B, the rod goes down and he is hroi^ht 
opposite e, wliere he steps off again and waits. By reivmsjim the, 
operation he is gradually lifted to the top of the shaft, Tlie single- 
rod engine may be used by men gping up while others are going 



down, provided that there is sufficient room upon the fixed plat- 
foims {sotlars). The best plan is to have sollars right and left, as 
shown in the figure, and then the ascending men step off to the left, 
for instance, w'hile the descending men take the right-hand sollars. 
The ascending man steps on to the man-engine as soon as the 
descending man steps ofl) and so the rod may be always csiiTying 
men up or down. The usual stroke in Cornwall is 12 feet, and 
there are from three to five or six sti'okes a minute. With five 
strokes the men descend 10 fathoms a minute, or in other w'ords a 
descent or ascent of 300 fathoms occupies half an hour. The 
reciprocating motion is best obtained from a crank, because in this 
case the speed is diminished gi'adually at the dead points, and 
the danger of an accident in stepping off and on is thereby dimin- 
ished; man-engines, however, are sometimes driven by direct-acting 
engines. 

Slau-engine rods are constructed of wood or iron ; and at An- 
dreasberg in the Harz each rod is replaced by two wire ropes. Like 
a pump rod the man-engine rod requires proper balance bobs and 
catches, and for the safety of the men a handle is provided at a 
convenient height above each step. 

The man-engine has one great advantage over the cage, which 
consists in the tact that it can be safely applied in inclined and even 
crooked shafts ; and it is for this reason that man-engines have been 
adopted in many metal mines unprovided with vertical shafts. 

Careful comparisons as regards safety of travelling have been made 
in Prussia between ladders, man-engines, and cages, The average 
accidental death-rate is shown by the accompanying table, wiiieh 
gives averages for a period of ten yeare, 1871 to 1880:— 



Ladders. 

Man-engines. 

Cages. 

Average annual numter of men travelling. 

73,942 

7,191 

64,071 

Average annual death-rate per 1000 

0-101 

0-570 

0-115 


The table shows that the cage is nearly as safe as ladders. In 
reality, if the actual distance travelled were taken into account, the 
cage woidd appear to be safer, because we may fairly assume that 
tlie mines in which men are hoisted by cages are on the whole very 
much deeper than those in which men ascend and de.scend by ladders. 

The man-engine appears to be decidedly more dangerous than 
either the cage or laudere. Here again a distinction requires to be 
made between the single-rod and the double-rod machines, and the 
Prussian statistics include many of the latter. It wall be readily 
undei-stood that a fall in a naked shaft with few fixed platforms is 
much more likely to be fatal than a fall in the shaft of a single-rod 
man-engine which is closed with the exception of the manhole at 
intervals of 12 feet. The Belgian tmrocqiUm are rendered safer 
than the Harz or Saxon man-engines by having a railing round the 
back of each platform on the rod. Some of the double-rod machines 
are made with large platforms so that two persons can stand on. 
them, one going up and the other going down, or both travelling 
in the same direction. The use of double-rod man-engines has been 
entirely abandoned in the United Kingdom, The death-rate from 
accidents on man-engines in Cornwall and Devon during the 
nine years 1873 to 1881 was 0T7 per 1000 persons using them, 
whilst the annual death-rate per lOOO persons using ladders 
was slightly higher, viz., 0‘19. If the actual distance travelled 
were taken *into account, the scale would turn more decidedly in 
favour of the man-engine. 

The cost of raising and lowering men by the man-engine is not 
gi-eat. At Dolcoatli, a tin mine in Cornwall approaching 400 
fathoms in depth (see figs. 62, 63), it is reckoned that l^d. per man 
per day covers all expenses, including interest upon the capital 
expended and depreciation of plant. 

13. Dresdvg or Mechanical Preparation of Ores ,- — ^In a Dres.siiig 
large Biuriber of cases the mineral, as it is raised from tlie 
rame, is not ready for sale. It usually requires to be siib- 
jectecl to meclianical processes whereby the good ore is 
entirely or partly freed from valueless veinstone. These 
processes, which in a few special instances are aided by 
calcination in furnaces, are known as the dressing or 
rnechanical preparation of the ores. As a rule the valuable 
ore is specifically heavier than the veinstone, and most of 
the separating processes are based upon the fact that the 
heavy particles of ore will fall in water more quickly than 
the fight particles of veinstone. 

The processes of mechanical preparation may be classified 
as follows : — (1) washing and hand-sorting ; (2) disintegra- 
tion, or reduction in size ; (3) classification by size or by 
equivalence j (4) concentration. 

(1) Sometimes the ore coming from the mine requires Washing, 
simply to be freed from adhering particles of clay in order 
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to be rendered fit for sale, at other times the washing is 
necessary as a preliminary process previous to sorting by 
hand. The operation is performed either by raking the 
ore backwards and forward upon a grating under a stream 
of water, or in a box containing water, or, thirdly, by 
means of an inclined revolving iron drum worked by hand 
or any other motive power. The machines used for this 
purpose, known as washing trommels, are revolving 
cylinders or truncated cones of sheet-iron provided with 
teeth inside. The ore is fed in at one end, is subjected to 
the action of a stream of water, and is discharged at the 
other end. 

The stuff, i.e., the mixed ore, veinstone, and country 
rock, having been cleansed, it is now possible to make a 
separation hj hand. Women and children are generally 
employed for this work, as their labour is cheaper and 
their sight sharper than that of men. The stuff is spread 
out on a table, and various classes are picked out according 
to the nature of the products furnished by the mine. 
Thus in a lead mine we may have — (ti) clean galena, (b) 
mixed ore, i.e., pieces consisting partly of gdena and 
partly of barren veinstone, (e) barren veinstone and country 
rock. This is a most simple case; very frequently we 
have to deal with a vein producing ores of two metals, 
especially in the case of lead and zinc, and then the 
classification into various quaUties becomes more com- 
plicated. 

Disin- (2) Reduction in size is necessary for two reasons. Even 

tegra- when an ore is sufficiently clean for the smelter, the large 
lumps are often crushed by the miner for the sake of 
obtaining a fair sample of the whole, or supplying a 
product which is at ouce fit for the furnace. The chief 
reason, however, for disintegration lies in the fact that the 
particles of ore are generally found enclosed in or adhering 
to particles of barren veinstone. 

The disintegration is effected by hand or by machinery. 
Large blocks of ore and veinstone are broken by men with 
large sledge hammers, and the reduction in size is continued 
very often by wmmen with smaller hammers. Sometimes 
the blow of the hammer is directed so as to separate the 
good from the poorer parts, and hand-picking accompanies 
this process, called cohbhv/. Ore may be crushed toe by 
a flat-headed hammer (bucking imn) on an iron plate. 

The machines used for reducing ores to smaller sizes are 
very numerous; here it is impossible to do more than ' 
briefly call attention to those most commonly used. These 
are stone-breakers, stamps, rolls, mills, and centrifugal 
pulverizers. 

Stone- The stone-breaker, or rock-breaker, is a machine with 

treakor. Qjje q{ vrMch is made to approach the other, and 



Fio, 88.— Blake’s Stonebieaker, improved by Marsden. 
so crack any stone which lies between them. The best- 
known stone-breaker is the machine invented by Blake, 
which has rendered inestimable services to the miner for 
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the last twenty years, and the introduction of which con- 
stituted a most important step in advance in the art of 
ore-dressing. Its mode of action is very simple. When 
the shaft A (fig. 98) revolves, an excentric raises the 
“ pitman ” B, and this, by means of the toggle-plates C, 0, 
causes the movable jaw D to approach the fixed jaw E 
by about f inch at the bottom. When the pitman descends 
the jaw is drawn back by an india-rubber spring. The 
jaws are usually fluted, the ridges of one jaw being 
opposite the grooves of the other, and they are so con- 
structed that the wearing parts are quickly and easily 
replaced. 

Mr Marsden of Leeds has lately introduced a pulverizer, 
constructed on the principle of the stone-breaker, which 
will reduce large stones to the finest powder in one opera- 
tion. The moving jaw has an up-and-down as well as the 
old backwards-and-forwards motion, and the stones are 
first cracked and then ground by the double action. 

Stamps are pestles and mortars worked by machinery, stamps. 
The construction of the modem California stamp mill with 
revolving heads is explained in Gold, voL x. p, 747, and 
the description need not be repeated. In Cornwall the 
older form with rectangular heads still prevails. 

It is impossible to give any correct average figures 
representing the work done by a stamping mill, because 
this varies with the hardness of the stuff treated and the 
fineness to which it must be reduced. However, it is usual 
in Cornwall to reckon 1 ton of tinstuff and in California 1 
to 1| ton of gold quartz stamped per horse-power in 
twenty-four hours. 

Stamps are principally used in dressing the ores of gold, 
silver, and tin, but are occasionally employed for those of 
copper and lead. The stamps described at voL x. p. 7 47 
act simply by gravity. Another form, which has met 
with favom: in the Lake Superior distnct, is the direct- 
acting or Ball stamp, which works like a steam hammer, 
the blow of the head being assisted by the pressure of 
steam. At the Calumet and Hecla Mill, Lake Superior, 
each Ball stamp is capable of crushing 130 tons in twenty- 
four houK. Ill a third kind of .stamps, the heads are lifted 
by a crank and the power of the up-stroke compresses a 
cushion of air (pneumatic stamps) or a spring, storing up 
power which makes the dowu-stroke strike a heavier blow. 

Revolving rolls were introduced in the west of England Rolls, 
in the early part of the present century to replace bucking 
by hand. The machine, now often known as the Cornish 
crusher, consists of two cast-iron or steel cylinders which 
revolve towards each other, whilst at the same time they 
are kept jiressed together by levers or springs. The 
cylinders or rolls are generally from 18 inches to 2 feet or 

2 feet 8 inches in diameter and 12 to 22 inches wide. 

Stone mills constructed like flour mills are employed in Mills, 
some countries for reducing ores to powder; and the 
arraslra, which consists of hea ^7 stones dragged round 
upon a stone bed, has rendered good service in grinding 
andamal^mating gold and silver ores, in spite of its being 
slow and cumbersome. Edge-runners (Chilian mills) also 
deserve mention. 

Iron mills, known as pans, with grinding surfaces made 
of chilled cast-iron and arranged so that they can be 
quickly and easily replaced when worn out, are greatly in 
vogue in the United States for the treatment of ores of 
gold and silver ; the ore delivered to them is already finely 
divided, and thiey are intended, not only still further to 
reduce the size of the particles, but also and more especially 
to effect the amalgamation of the precious metals with 
quicksilver. The pulverizers used in Cornwall for grinding 
grains of tin ore with a little waste still adhering to them 
are also iron mills. 

The centrifugal pulverizers are machines by which the 
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A. is better than B, because it not only affords a greater 
inclination for the ladders, but also renders it less likely 
that a man will drop through the opening (manhole) in 
the platform (sollar) if he loses his hold and falls. These 
may seem tri^g matters; but, leaving aside the question 
of safety, the economy derived from fisdng the ladders 
at the best inclination is by no means small. To make 
this apparent we must recollect the depths to and from 
which men have to climb, viz., 300, 400, and even 500 
yards. It is important, therefore, to save every unnecessary 
expenditure of energy, which, though triftiug for one ladder, 
becomes considerable when repeated a great number of 
times. When a mine has reached a depth of 200 yards, 
a,nd a fortiori when it exceeds it, mechanical appliances 
should be introduced for raising and lowering the men, 
becanse time and strength are wasted by climbing. 
Medical men also are agreed that excessive ladder-climbing 
is injurious to the health of the miner. Therefore, both 
upon hy^enic and financial grounds, one of the first 
thoughts in working a mine should be the conveyance of 
the men up and down the shafts by machinery with the 
least possible fatigue. 

Dages, In collieries and other mines worked by perpendicular 
shafts, it has long been customary to raise and lower the 
men by the ordinary winding machinery already described. 
In the United Kingdom it is necessary that guides should 
be used if the shaft exceeds 50 yards in depth ; safety- 
catches and disengaging hooks (Coal, vol. vL p. 75) are 
frequently applied for the purpose of preventing accidents. 
The simplicity of this method of ingress and egress 
naturally renders it popular, and statistics prove that, 
where proper precautions are used, it is exceedingly safe. 

Mao- ' The first man-engine w’as put up in the Harz m 1833, and 

agiaea. nine y^rs later a similar machine was fixed in Tresavean 
mine in Cornwall Since that time this very useful means 


of conveying workmen up and down shafts has been resorted 
to in other mining districts, and especially in Belgium and 
Westphalia. 

Two kiwis of man-engine are in use, the double-rod machine and 
the single-rod machine. The double-rod or original man-engine 

hog snull platfomis utmu wliich the men stand. The is from 
4 to Id feet, and tlw little platforms are so arranged tliat they are 
always opposite each other at the beginning and end of each stroke. 

Figs. 9o and 96 repi’esent the rods in the two final positions. A 
man who wishes to descend steps upon platform h (fig. 95) ; the rod 
B goes down, and A goes up, so that h (fig. 96) is brought opposite 
e. The man steps across from 5 to c, and then the rod A makes a 
down-atrot^ B an up-stroke. Platform c is now oppo- 
site tfi), <>nd the man agmn steps across; and 
ttauj, by Constantly stepjdng from thC rod as it com- 
pletes Its down-fitreke, Ike man is i 

gmdua% cmiTeyed to the tettom of 11 

Bieriiaft. By, reversing, the i^est » 
or, in other words, ly stepping off ^ $ 

on to the opposite platform sfi soon 
as the rod has completed its np- 
stroke, the man is rwed to the stl^ 
faro, without any fatigue b^ond that ^ 

tH the very slight effort of stepping 
fjldaways. If eseh tod makKi font , 

m down strokes of 10; feet each 


mr -tsinatej ^e rate of ascent or . 
leiigtolpril be 80 frot per minute. IflF It 
I |[1uj«b^iMnian'<sigm8^ JL , 

l4yK^wltM$x6dphit- . I 

site to iha fixed , He' then 


oinKisitB A trhero he stm 


insits on .fi untii the rod . B is 

osite h ; he stm .ni In ' E tbs M 

odiB e, where he stm off sdsin^dtid wiini. ( Bf ivUm k ai the 
IS^heisgindtmThl^tofh^t4dft^ The^le- 

^sAifssmaybe used by men tsuiag np whdis iscing 


down, provided that there is suflEicient room upon the fixed plat- 
forms {sollars). The best plan is to have sollars right and left, as 
shown in the figure, and then the ascending men step off to the left, 
for instancOj while the descending men take the right-hand soU^. 
The ascending man steps on to the man-engine as soon as the 
descending man steps oti) and so the rod may be always carrying 
men up or down. The usual stroke in Cornwall is 12 feet, and 
there are from three to five or she strokes a minute. With five 
strokes the men descend 10 fathoms a minnte, or in other words a 
descent or ascent of 300 fathoms occupies half an hour. The 
reciprocating motion is best obtained from a crank, because in tliis 
case the speed is diminished gradually at the dead points, and 
the danger of an accident in stepping off and on is thereby dimin- 
ished; man-engines, however, are sometimes driven by direct-acting 
engines 

Man-engine rods are constructed of wood or iron ; and at An- 
dreasberg in the Harz each rod is replaced by two wire ropes. like 
a pump rod the man-engine rod requires proper balance bobs and 
catches, and for the safety of the men a nandle is provided at a 
convenient height above each step. 

The man-engine has one great advantage over the cage, which 
consists in the fact that it can be safely apj^ied in inclined and even 
crooked shafts ; and it is for this reason that man-engines have been 
adopted in many metal mines unprovided with vertical shafts. 

Careful comparisons as regards safety of travelling have been made 
in Prussia between ladders, man-engines, and cages. The average 
accidental death-rate is shown by the accompanying table, whimr 
gives averages for a period of ten years, 1871 to 1880:— 



Ladders. 

Man-engines. 

Cages. 

Average annual number of men travelling. 

Total number of persons killed 

Average onnoal death-rate per 1000 

78, W2 

75 

0-101 

7,191 

41 

0*670 

64,071 

74 

0*116 


The table shows that the cage is nearly as safe as ladders. In 
reality, if the actual distance trevelledwere taken into account, the 
cage would appror to be safer, becanse we may fiiiily assume that 
the mines in wMch men are hoisted by cages are on the whole Very 
much deeper than those in which men ascend and descend by ladders. 

Ike man-engine appears to be decidedly more dangerous than 
either the cage or ladders. Here again a distinction requires to be 
made between the single-rod and the double-rod machines, and the 
Prussian statistics include many of the latter. It will be readily 
understood that a fall in a naked shaft with few fixed platforms Is 
mncli more likely to be fatal than a fall in the shaft of a single-rod 
man-engine which is closed with the exception of the manhole at 
interval of 12 feet. The Belgian mrocquem are rendered safer 
than the Haix or Saxon man-engines by having a railing round the 
back of each platform on the rod. Some of the double-rod machines 
are made with large platforms so that two persona can stand on 
them, one going up and the other going down, or both travelling 
in the same direction. The use of double-rod man-engines has been 
entirely abandoned in the United Kingdom. The death-rate from 
accidents on man-engines in Cornwall and Devon during the 
nine years 1873 to 1881 was 017 per 1000 persons using them, 
whilst the annual death-rate per 1000 persons using ladders 
was slightly higher, viz,, 0'19, If the actual distance travelled 
were taken into account, the scale would turn more decidedly in 
favour of the man-engine. 

The cost of raising and lowering men by the man-engLne is not 

S t, At Doleoatn, a tin mine in Cornwall approaching 400 

oms in depth (see figs. 62, 68), it is reckoned that l^d. per man 
per day covers all expenses, including interrot upon the capital 
expended and depreciation of plant 

. 13. Dressing or Mechanical PreiparccAm of Ores. — In a Dressing 
large rnimbar of cases the mineral, as it is raised from the 
mine, is not ready for sale. It nsually requires to be sub- 
jected to mechanical processes whereby the good ore is 
enrirely or partly freed from valueless veinstone. These 
processes, whidh. in a few special instances are aided hy 
calcination in furnaces, are known as the dressing or 
mechanical preparation of the ores. As a rule the valuable 
OTS is sjiecificaUy heavier than the veinstone, and most of 
the separating jffoc^ses are based upon the fact that the 
heavy portici^ of ore will fall in \witer mcne quickly than 
the Eght partieles of veinstone. 

Hie proce^ee of mechanical preparation may be classified 
as Motto :-^I),washi^ and Imd-sortiDg; (2) disintegra- , 
tk)l^ Off redttctii® in size ; (3) classification by aze or by 
eqnivalente ; (i) concentration. 

^ (1) Bometimea ii©, ore cotning from the mine , requires •Washing, 
aospiy to be fresd from adhering particles of clay in order 
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to be rendered fit for sale, at other times the rrashing i.s 
necessary as a preliminary process previous to sorting by 
hand. The operation is performed either by raking the 
ore backwards and forwards upon a grating under a stream 
of water, or in a bos containing water, or, thirdly, by 
means of an inclined revolving iron drum worked by hand 
or any other motive power. The machines used for this 
purpose, known as washing trommels, are revolving 
cylinders or truncated cones of sheet-iron provided with 
teeth inside. The ore is fed in at one end, is subjected to 
the action of a stream of water, and is discharged at the 
other end. 

The stuff, i.e., the mixed ore, veinstone, and country 
rock, having been cleansed, it is now possible to make a 
separation by hand. Women and children are generally 
employed for this work, as their labour is cheaper and 
their sight sharper than that of men. The stuff is spread 
out on a table, and various classes are picked out according 
to the nature of the products furnished by the mine. 
Thus iu a lead mine we may have — («) clean galena, {h) 
mixed ore, ie,, pieces consisting partly of galena and 
partly of barren veinstone, (r) barren veinstone and country 
rock. This is a most simple case; very frequently Tve 
have to deal with a vein producing ores of two metals, 
especially in the case of lead and zinc, and then the 
classification into various qualities becomes more com- 
plicated. 

(2) Eeduction in size is necessary for two reasons. Even 
when an ore is sufficiently clean for the smelter, the large 
lumps are often crushed by the miner for the sake of 
obtaining a fair sample of the whole, or supplying a 
product which is at once fit for the furnace. The chief 
reason, however, for disintegration lies in the fact that the 
particles of ore are generally found enclosed in or adhering 
to particles of barren veinstone. 

The disintegration is effected by hand or by machinery. 
Large blocks of ore and veinstone are broken by men with 
large sledge hammers, and the reduction in size is continued 
very often by women with smaller hammers. Sometimes 
the blow of the hammer is directed so as to separate the 
good from the poorer parts, and hand-picking accompanies 
this process, called ccMhig. Ore may be crushed fine by 
a flat-headed hammer (hccMng iron) on an iron plate. 

The machines used for reducing ores to smaller sizes are 
very numerous ; here it is impossible to do more than 
briefly call attention to those most commonly used. These 
are stone-breakers, stamp.s, rolls, mills, and centrifugal 
pulverizers. 

The stone-breaker, or rock-breaker, is a machine with 
two jaws, one of which is made to approach the other, and 



so crack any stone which lies between them. The best- 
known stone-breaker is the machine invented by Blake, 
which has rendered inestimable services to the miner for 
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the last twent}' years, and the introduction of which con- 
stituted a most important step in advance in the art of 
ore-dressing. Its mode of action is very simple. lYhen 
the shaft A (fig. 9S) revolves, an excentric raises the 
“pitman” B, and this, by means of the toggle-plates C, C, 
causes the movable jaw D to approach the fixed jaw E 
by about f inch at the bottom. When the pitman descends 
the jaw is drawn back by an india-rubber spring. The 
jaws are u.sually fluted, the ridges of one jaw being 
opposite the grooves of tlie other, and they are so con- 
structed that the wearing parts are C][uickly and easily 
replaced. 

Mr Marsden of Leeds has lately introduced a pulverizer, 
con.structed on the principle of tlie stone-breaker, which 
will reduce large stones to the finest powder in one opera- 
tion. The moving jaw has an up-and-down as well as the 
old backwards-and-forwards motion, and the stones are 
first cracked and then ground by the double action. 

Stamps are pestles and mortars worked by machinery, stamps. 
The construction of the modern California stamp mill with 
revolving heads is explained in Gold, vol. x. p. 747, and 
the description need not be repeated. Iu Cornwall the 
older form with rectangular heads still prevails. 

It is impossible to give any correct average figures 
representing the work done by a stamping mill, because 
this varies with the hardness of the stuff treated and the 
fineness to which it must be reduced. However, it is usual 
in Cornwall to reckon 1 ton of tinstnff and in California 1 
to 1|- ton of gold cjuartz stamped per horse-power in 
twenty-four hours. 

Stamps are principally used in dressing the ores of gold, 
silver, and tin, but are occasionally employed for those of 
copper and lead. The stamps de.scribed at vol. x, p. 7 47 
act simply by gravity. Another form, which lia.s met 
with favour in the Lake Superior district, is the direct- 
acting or Ball stamp, which works like a steam hammer, 
the blow of the head being assisted by the pressure of 
steam. At the Calumet and Hecla ilill, Lake Superior, 
each Ball stamp is capable of crushing 130 tons iu twent}-- 
four hours. In a third kind of .stamp.s, the heads are lifted 
by a crank and the power of the up-stroke compresses a 
cushion of air (pneumatic stamps) or a spring, storing up 
power which makes the domi-stroke strike a heavier blow. 

Eevoh-ing rolls were introduced iu the west of England Rolls, 
in the early part of the present century to replace hicHng 
by hand. The machine, now often known as the Cornish 
crusher, consists of two cast-iron or steel cylinders which 
revolve towards each other, whilst at the same time they 
are kept pressed together by levers or springs. The 
cylinders or rolls are generally from 18 inches to 2 feet or 

2 feet 8 inches in diameter and 12 to 22 inches wide. 

Stone mills constructed like flour mills are employed in Mills, 
some countries for reducing ores to powder; and the 
arrasfra, which consists of heavy stones dragged round 
upon a .stone bed, has rendered good service in grinding 
and amalgamating gold and silver ores, in spite of its being 
slow and cumbersome. Edge-runners (Chilian mills) also 
deserve mention. 

Iron mills, known as pans, with grinding surfaces made 
of chilled cast-iron and arranged so that they can bo 
quickly and easily replaced when worn out, arc greatly in 
vogue in the United States for the treatment of ores of 
gold and silver ; the ore delivered to them is already finely 
divided, and they are intended, not only still further to 
reduce the size of the particles, but also and more especially 
to effect the amalgamation of the precious metals with 
quicksilver. The pulverizers used in Cornwall for grinding 
grains of tin ore with a little waste still adhering to them 
are also iron mills. 

The centrifugal pulverizers are machines by which the 
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Centri- pieces of ore are throvm with great velocity against bai-s or 
ttagal arms, or against each other, and so reduced to powder ; in 
pnlver- maej^jj^es iron balls or iron rollers are whirled by 

centrifugal force against an iron casing and grind any 
mineral contained inside it. These pulverizers are much 
less used than stone-breakers, stamps, and rolls for the dis- 
’ integration of metallic ores. 

Classifi. (3) Classification of a crushed ore into sizes is absolutely 
cation of necessary in some cases and advisable in others, because 
OKS. ^0 subsequent concentration is dependent upon the fall 
of the particles in water, as will be presently explained. 
Classification by size is efiected by sieves. Hand sieves 
and flat sieves placed one above the other have been super- 
seded at most dressing establishments by cylindrical or 
conical revolving screens known as trommels. These 
screens are made of wire web or of perforated sheets of 
metal, and they are often arranged so as to discharge one 
into 1 flie other, so that the ore from a crusher can quickly 
be separated into classes of various sizes. 

With sizes of less than 1 millimetre inch) trommels 
are no longer employed, and recourse is had to the so-called 
separators or classifiers. These are boxes in the shape of 
inverted cones or pyramids into which the finely crushed 
ore is brought by means of a current of water ; a jet of 
clean water is often made to rise up in the bottom ; the 
larger and the specifically heavier particles fall and are 
discharged with a stream of water at or near the bottom, 
whilst the smaller and specifically lighter particles flow 
away at the top. The separators do not effect a true classi- 
fication by size ; they merely cause a division by eguimlence, 
a term which will be explained immediately. 

Concen- (4:) We now have to deal with the enriching of the ore, 
tration. or the concentration of the valuable particles into as small 
a bulk as is economically advantageous. The concentration 
is generally brought alMut by the fall of the particles in 
water. Occasionally the fall in air is utilized; mercury is 
employed as a collecting agent in the case of gold and 
silver, and in a few instances magnetism can be apijlied. 

The concentration in water depends upon the <hfference 
in specific gravity of the valuable ore and the waste vein- 
stone or rock. A piece of galena with a specific gravity of 
7’3 sinks to the bottom more quickly than a similar piece 
of quartz, the density of which is only 2 ' 6 . Nevertheless 
a large piece of quartz may fall to the bottom as quickly 
as a small piece of galena. Particles which have equ^ 
velocities of fall, though differing in size and specific 
gravity, are said to be equal-jailing^ or equivalent P, von 
Rittinger shows that, a sphere of quartz of ^ inch in 
diameter would, sink in water exactly as quickly as a sphere 
of galena of ^ inch in diameter,^ and these two particles 
are therefore equal-falling. CJonaequently, before we can 
sepamte properly by water it is neceasaiy to classify the 
particles by size, so that equivalence shall not prevent a 
separation or lessen its sharpness. It is nevertheless true 
that in the early part of the fall of equivalent grains the 
influence of the specific graviiy pre])onderates, and the 
(denser particles take the lead; therefore, by a frequent 
ire^^tiou of very small Ms, particles which have not been 
msA may still be separated. 

I machine for concentrating particles of sizes 
1 inc^ and ^ inch is the jig or ji^r. 
Tm h a round sieve which is cWged 

moved up and down in a 
tub M ^ waMri gradually arrange them- 
selves in Itottom and the light^t 

at the top. On ^ the H^t waste can 

be skimmed off with a acaiffrjl^hg &e etmcaatrated pro- 
duct below ready for the softer treatmenl 

j^ualar sieves worked by maebinegiy weito a long time 
ianksfsd in dressing establishment^ bttb the lolroduction 


of the improved continuous jiggers has led to their 
abandonment in all works of any importsince. Tie con- 
tinuous jigger is one of the 
most useful dressing ma- 
chines of the present day. 

It consists of a box or hutch 
divided by a partial partition 
into two compartments; in 
one is fixed a flat sieve 5 (fig. 

99), which carries the ore, 
and in the other a piston p 
is made to work up and 
down by means of an ex- 
centric. The hutch being 
full of water, the movement 
of the piston causes the water 
to rise up and fall domi 
through the ore, lifting it 
and letting it fall repeatedly. 

The effect of these frequent 
bftsandfallsistocausea sepa- 
ration of the previously sized ®'ig- 

ore into layers of rich mineral at the bottom, light waste at 
the top, and particles of ore mixed with waste in the middle. 

The OTeat value of these jiggers is the continuous discharge of 
the products without stoppages for their removal. Several mefliods 
are in vogue, viz., the end discharge, the central discharge, and 
the disclioige through the meshes of the sieve. With the first, the 
enriched product lying at the bottom of the sieve passes out through 
openings at the end of the jigger, and the amount escaping is 
governed hy an adjustable cap or shutter, by which tiie size of the 
openings can be increased or diminiriied at pleasure ; the middle 
product can be discharged by openings placed a little higher up, 
whilst the waste is washed over the top of the eud of the jigger at 
each pulsation. Ve^ often a first sieve simply separates a coheen- 
tratoa product and discharges the poorer pmduct into a second sieve, 
where a similar separation is effected, with the central discharge, 
a j)ip is brought up through the bottom of the sieve, and the size 
ot the opening for the escape of the concentrated ore is regulated 
hy a cylindrical cap 
which can he raised or 
lowered by a screw. The 
discharge through the 
sieve is especially adapted 
for the finer products 
from tho crusher, though 
it is also used in some 
cases for grains up to i 
inch in diameter. The 
mesh of the sieve is 
chosen so that the par- 
ticles under treatment 
will just pass through, 
but above the sieve a 
layer of clean ore is 
placed which prevents 
anything but the heavier 
particles from being dis- 
charged. The pulsations 
of the water, as before, 
cause a separation into 
layers, and the heavy, 
rich particles find their _ 

way through the bed and ■“S*. 

drop into the huteb, whence they can be drawn off throngh a hole 
at pleasure. The pwrer pwt passes over a siniple sill at the end of 
the sievt^ or to a second sieve if necessary. Three or four sieves 
are occasionally arranged in a row in one machine. 

?ig. lOP is a section through the two sieves of a Harz sand jig. 
The pistons act in the manner explained hy fig. 99. 

The, smaller , sizes are concentrated by a variety of 
machines. The action of many of them is based upon the 
behavioor of particles carried down an inclined plane by a 
thm stres^ni of water. If the gradient of the plane and 
tiae alxenglih of the thin current are jiroperly arranged, the 
denser peJiacles WiH he depoated and the s^dficaUy lighter 
o!wa wadted away, althoogh they may be egual-Jcdling if 
allowed , to settle in deep wter. 
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The principal machines for concentrating fine sands and 
slimes are the frame, rotating frame, percussion frame, 
side-blow percussion frame, revolving belt and Frue 
vanner, the hand huddle, the round huddle, and the keeve. 

The frame is simply an inclined wooiIen table upon which a thin 
deposit is formed by the slieet of ore-and- waste-hearing water which 
is made to flow over it gently. The stream is then stopped and the 
deposit waslied off by hand or automatically, and collected in pits 
for subsecpient retreatment by similar appliances if necessary. 

The rotating frame is a round table rntli a verj’- flat convex 
conical surface ; the ore for suspension flows on at one part of the 
centre and forms a thin deposit which is richest at the top and 
poorest at the bottom, and tliis deposit is washed oft' so as to form 
two classes by means of jets of water, under which the table passes 
as it turns round. Concave rotating tables, fed at the circumfer- 
ence, are also employed. 

The percussion frame, the StossJieerd of the Germans, is a table 
suspended by four cbains which receives a succession of blows 
from a cam in the direction of the stream flowing over it ; after each 
blow it bumps against a piece of timber before receiving the next 
blow. These bumps cause the ore to settle, and after a thick 
deposit is formed it is dug off wdth the shovel, the upper end 
being richer than the middle or the tail. 

Bittinger’s side-blow percussion frame is a suspended rectangular 
table ABGD (fig. 101), receiving blows and bumps on the side and 
not on the end. A stream of orey 
water S is fed on at the corner A; 
clean water AV is supplied by the 
other head-boards H, H, H : and 
the table is pushed out by cams in 
the direction of the arrow, and is 
driven back by a spring so that 
the cross-piece £ strikes against a 
bumping-block K, The light par- 
ticles travel down the table much 
faster than the heavy ones, and 
take a comparatively straight 
course ; whereas the heavy and 
richer particles remain on the 
table, subject to the influence of 
the side-blows, for a much longer 
time, and travelling alongacurved 
path reach the bottom at F. The 
middle class is discharged at G 
and the poor waste at K. The 
exact degree of richness of the 
products can be regulated by alter- 
ing the pointers, strips of wood 

which can he turned so as to divide the stream of ore and waste 
where thought most desirable. The gi-eat adrantage of this 
machine over the old percussion frame is its continuous action. 

The Frue vanner (fig. 102) may be looked upon as an improved form 
of Brunton’s simple revolving belt. It is an endless band of india- 
rubber cloth, flanged oh each 
side, which revolves .slowly in 

the direction of the arrows, /T -v 

whilst at the .same time it is -iff; 

shaken sideways by a crank 
motion. The orey water is fed \ 
on at A, clean water at B. The 
natural path of the particles is 

down the inclined belt, but the specifically heavier ones settle upon 
it and are carried upwards. Those that can re-sist the action of the 
stream of clean water at B go over the end and are washed off as 
the belt pa.sses through the tank. The poor stuff falls into the 
waste launder. The degree of concentration can be regulated by the 
slope and speed of the belt and the strength of the streams of ore 
and water. The Frue -vanner has the disadvantage that it makes 
only two classes, rich and poor, without any intermediate product. 

The hand huddle is a rectangular ivooden box with a sloping 
bottom. A stream of fine ore and waste suspended in water is fed 
in at the upper end and gradually fonns a deposit on the bed of the 
huddle, A Iwy with a broom keeps the top of the sediment smooth, 
so as to ensure regularity of action. After a thick deposit has 
accumulated, it is dug out in sections which decrease in richness 
from the upper end (Mad) to the lower end (lail). 

Bound buddies, like rotating frames, are of two kinds, convex and 
concave. The convex round huddle (figs. 103 ^ and 104) is a circular 
pit with a truncated cone, or head, of varying size in the centre, and 
a bottom sloping towards the eireumference. The orey stream A 
falling over this head runs down gently, depositing the heaviest 
particles near the top, the lighter ones further down, whilst the 




^ Henry T. Ferguson, “ On the Mechanical Appliances Used for 
Dressing Tin and Copper Ores in Com-tt’all,” Proc. Inst. Mech. Bng., 
1873, pi. 41. 


lightest of all flow away at C. Tlie surface of the sediment is kept 
even by revolving bnishes D, Tliis macliine may be compared to 



Scale. 

a number of hand buddies arranged radially round a centre. Tlie 
deposit that is formed is dug out in rings of varying richness. 



The concave huddle is a circular pit with the bottom sloping to- 
wards the centre. The stream of ore is fed all round the circum- 
ference, and runs inwards to the middle, where the lightest particles 
escape. The rich head is of course near the circumference. 

The keeve is a large tub in which the fine stuff is stin-ed with Keeve. 
water and then is allowed to settle from a state of snspemsion 
while blows are being struck on the side of the tub. The deposit 
is afterwards scraped out in layers which increase in richness as 
they approach the bottom. 

The series of processes employed in dressing an ore varies, Dressing 
not only according to the nature of the particular mineral ilifferent 
to be concentrated, but also according to the size of its 
i particles and the nature of the other miuei’als with which 
it is associated. 

With gold the reduction in size is u-sually effected by Gold, 
stone-breakers and stamps, and much of the metal is then 
caught by mercury ; what escapes is concentrated with its 
accompanying pyrites by inclined tables covered with 
blankets, or by buddies, and the concentrate is treated by 
amalgamation or cblorination. See Gold, voI. x , p. 7 46. 

In the case of silver the ore is frequently pulverized by Silver, 
stamps, and the resulting pulp amalgamated in pans or 
barrels. The ore may also be concentrated by any of the 
various machines described, and delivered to the smelter. 

Many of the ores of silver are sent to the smelting works 
without any concentration by water, as this would cause a 
serious loss. 

Lead ore is generally crushed by rolls, often after a pre- Lead, 
liminary reduction in size by the stone-breaker. The 
crushed ore is classified by revolving screens down to the 
size of 1 mm., and the resulting grains concentrated by 
jigging; dredge, or grains of ore and matrix, must be 
recroshed, sized, and jigged. The finer sizes are classified 
by pyramidal boxes and concentrated by frames, rotating 
tables, and buddies. 

Zinc ore is dressed in the same way as lead ore ; and, as Zinc, 
galena and zinc-blende are frequently intimately associated 
together, it is necessary to sei>arate them by the use of the 
jig, bud^e, and frame. 
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5Kn. Tin-bearing rock is crushed by the stone -breaker and 
then stamped fine. The resnlting sand and slime may be 
concentrated by the repeated use of the round huddle, with 
the keeve for a final cleaning j but often the sand only is 
enriched by the huddle, whilst the very finest particles, 
constituting an almost impalpable mud {slim) when mixed 
with water, are treated by frames, "^en much pyrites 
is present it is necessary to make a preliminary concentra- 
tion and roast the enriched product [loUts) in a furnace. 
The calcination converts the heavy iron and arsenical 
pyrites into a light oxide which can be got rid of with the 
rest of the waste by huddling and framing. The final 
product from the keeve is clean enough to approach pure 
cassiterite iu the percentage of metal Alluvial tin ore is 
concentrated msluiceAom, and sometimes by jiggers, after 
a preliminary treatment in a puddlum-imdiine {Gold, 
voL X. p. 745) if there are balls of clay which have to he 
broken up, "When the alluvial ore occurs as a hard con- 
glomerate {cement), it has to be stamped. 

Copper. Copper ores are treated by crushing by rolls and some- 
times stamps, sizing by trommels, and then jigging and 
huddling ; but, as some of the ores are very friable and 
easily carried away by water, hand-picking is employed 
to a greater extent than with lead and tin ore, and the 
enriciment by water is not carried so far on account 
of the inevitable loss that would ensue. The amount 
of concentration depends upon the distance from the 
smelting works, and the mine-owner has to calculate 
whether it is best to get a low price for a large quantity 
of ore, after paying the carriage, or a higher price for 
a smaller lot (parcel) when due allowance has been 
made for the cost of Messing and loss sustained in that 
process. Thus, for instamce, iu Cornwall, the ore containing 
copper pyrites is dressed so as to contain only from 5 to 8 
or 9 per cent of metal, because it cau easily be conveyed 
to Swansea by sea, and because further reduction in bulk 
would cause greater loss in value thau the saving of freight. 
Loss ia The loss in dressing is very considerable, P. von 
Bittiuger estimates it at from 30 to 50 per cent., and 
stubborn facts bear out his conclusions. Heaps of re&se 
from dressing floors are frequently worked over again with 
profit; and in the year 1831 no less than 909 tons of 
“ black tin ” (ie., concentrated tin ore fit for the smelter), 
worth £35,283, were extracted from the muddy water 
allowed to flow away from the dressing floors of some of 
the principal Oomish tin mines. 

The J&ll in air has been employed instead of the fell in water for 
oonoentrating puiposes, and sareial ingenions air-jigs have been , 
. coufitmcted ana worked upon this principle. . 
gepara- , In exeeptioitSi cases. malefic at^ction maybe ntilized. Idag- 
tion .by can be tepoMtea in this xmy, and the magnetic process b 

magnet- applied for treating mixed blende and chalybite, the specific gravities 
ijra. Of which are tod close to render concentration by water practicable. 
The mixed ore is calcined, and the ehalTbite is thxts converted into 
magnetic iron, which can be extracted by a magnetic separator, 

. leaving saleable blende. 


14. Secent Zeffislatim affecting Mines in the United King- Eecent 
In England the person owning the surface of a free- British 
hold kpj'ima facie entitled to all the minerals underneath, 
excepting in the case of mines of gold and silver, which 
long to the crown. The crown, however, does not claim 
gold and silver extracted from the ores of the baser metals. 

The ownership of the minerals can be, and often is, severed 
from that of the surface, the latter being sold whilst the 
mineral rights are reserved by the origin^ owner. Local 
customs, now regulated by Acts of Parliament, are still in 
force in Derbyshire (High Peak Mining Customs and 
Mineral Courts Act, 1851, 14 & 15 "Vict. c, 94, and the 
Derbyshire Mining Customs and Mineral Courts Act, 1862, 

15 & 16 Vict. e, 43) and in the Forest of Dean (1 & 2 
Vict. a 43, and 24 & 25 Vict c. 40). The Stannaries 
Act (32 & 33 Vict c. 19) regulates the commercial dealings 
of mining companies in Cornwall and Devon, and provides 
for their liquidation. 

The worHng of mines in the United Kingdom is con- 
trolled by five Acts of Parliament, viz., “ The Coal Mines 
Eegulation Act, 1872” (35 & 36 Vict c. 76), “The 
Metalliferous Mines Begulation Acts, 1872 and 1877” (35 
& 36 Vict c. 77, and 38 & 39 Vict c. 39), “ The Stratified 
Ironstone Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1881 ” (44 & 46 Vict. 
c. 26), and “The Slate Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882” 

(46 Vict. c. 3). The last three Acts simply refer to the 
annual returns, and exemptions from certain restrictions 
concerning the use of gunpowder. 

The Coal Mines Regulation ActappHes to mines of coal, stratified 
ironstone, shale, and fire-clay. The Metalliferone Mines Regulation 
Act appli® to all mines not included under the Coal Mines Act, 
and therefore controls not only workings for lead, ^ copper, and 
iron, conunonly known as mines, but also the salt-mines, and under- 
fund quarries worked for stone, slate, or other earthy minerals. 

The principal provisions of the Coal Mines Relation Act have 
been set forth at vol. vl p. 78 ; those of the MetalliCBrouB Mines 
Regulation Act are similar, but less strict owing to the almost 
complete absence of fire-damp. One important mfFerence is that 
the manager of a mine under the Metalliferous Act need not hold 
any certificate of competency or service. 

Other Acts of Parliament aretiie “Explosives Act, 1876” . (38 
Vict. c. 17), regulating the manner in which explosives are stored ; 
the “Element^ Education Acts, 1876 and 1880” (88 & 89 Yict 
' c. 79, and 48 & 44 Yict. c. 23), regulating the emrioyment of 
chfldren; the “Factory and "Workshop Act^ 1878” (41 vict c. 16), 
wMch wphesto the dressing floors of mines under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act 

The statute of Elizabeth (43 Eliz. c. 2) which was passed for 
raising money for the relief of the poor mentions coal min®, 
but omits other mines; these have been made subject to poor- 
rates by “The Eating Act, 1874” (37 & 88 Yict c, 64). The 
“Employers’ Liability Act, 1880” (48 & 44 Yict c. 42), extends 
audx^mates the liability of employers to make compensation for 
proinal iiy'uries suffered by workmen in their service. Finally, 
if, as sometimes happens, works are put up at a mine for roasting 
copper ores with common salt in order to extract the metal by the 
wet way, the provisions of the “Alkali, &c., Works Eegulation 
Act, 1881 " (44 k 46 Yict c, 37), must be attended to. 

It is thus very evident that the laws affecting mines have received 
most important additions daring the last few years. 


Beoeat Befesre concluding this part of the subject we will briefly 
euumerate the principal improveiuents that have been 
wietalrmiiiing during the last quarter of a century. 

follows ;---d^oiid-drill for prospecting;! 
Icifiib few driving, rinking, and stoping; use of j 
lor. winding underground ; stronger ^Ip- 
riTee,; fBpei^% compounds dynamito 

and j Inicds^sed d sted for various ' 

purposes,* s/txmhmket and coutinuoas ji^ers; I 
extended applicatirm ot kydimaBo xmmug ; larger enmicy- ! 
ment of electricity bo& for bla^g puipoaes and for \ 
signaUiug by tele^pb emd tatehidtoe. B may be reason- ‘ 
flimj that mw h»g eliae^Ei^ vriit ten|€|r ineresKd 
miner for ligl£&ig t^woarldags arid for the 


15. Accidents in Mines , — ^Mining is one of the oecupa- Aeddents. 
tions that may decidedly be called hazardous. This fact 
has been thoroughly impressed upon the public mind by , 
explosions of fire^mp iu coUieries ; but, toough accidents 
of tins kind arO appalling, owing to the number of victims 
who perish at one tiino, firedamp is by no means the worst 
enemy with which the miner has to contend. Falls of 
Toof and ridea.boih in collieries and metal min^ are far 
temo fatal in their results. "With the risks attending 
fhe ooJlier’s calHng. we need not deal, as statistics upon, 

^ FdrMoniutiaQ eoaectoing the lawsralatmg to mines in the "Uifited 
ElogdoBi, sea W. B^hridge, A Tftntise on' die Law of Mines and 
Minearati, aixl, Anmdd Rogers,. 7^ Law rebUing to Mism, 

Xitmiis, md Qaemries i* Omt Britain and Irdand,toWia3m' 
wars affhe Lem afJForekm States, X876. 
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this subject have been already given (see Coal, vol. vi. 1 mines prove that the occupation of the metal miner is 
p. 79) ; but the figures below relating to metalliferous j very little less dangerous. 


Slinca classed under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Ad in Great Britain and Ireland. 



Persons Etnpl>yed. 

‘ 

Kumber of Deaths from Aeddents. 

Death-rate from Accidents p -r 
1000 peritiiis employed. 

CnJi-r Ground. 

Above 

Ground. 

General 

Total. 

Under Gronnd, 

Above Ground. 

Total. 

Fans of 
Ground. 

In 

Shafts. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Under 

Ground. 

Above 

Ground. 

Under Ground 
and 

.Vbove Ground. 

1874 

St.OSd 

22,325 

56,301 

40 

5* 

15 

89 

14 

103 

2-01 

0 •(!•.' 

1-82 

1875 

04,005 

23,168 

53,078 

32 

35 

33 

100 

19 

119 

2 -SO 

0-S2 

2-05 

1S7C 

04,100 

23,338 

57,497 

25 

10 

23 

04 

0 


1-S7 


1-21 

1877 

34,005 

23,300 

67,395 

41 

21 

24 

Pfi 

11 

97 


0-47 


1S78 

30,024 

20,634 

61,458 

27 

19 

23 

09 

8 


2-25 

0-38 

1-49 

1870 

23,205 

18,705 

47,000 

24 

10 

10 

SO 

S 

04 

1-98 

0-42 

I-OO 

1880 

32,04.? 

20,803 

62,908 

31 

21 

10 

71 

13 

84 

2-21 

0-02 

1'59 

ISSl 

33,201 

21,651 

54,842 

SC 

22 

82 

90 

9 

99 

2-70 

! 0-41 

1-80 

1882 

83,614 

21,092 

65,-Wfl 

30 j 

1 ■* 

17 

74 

18 

92 

2-18 

1 0 83 I 

1 -1*5 

Total and averages ) 
for the nine years j 

305,184 

190,016 

491.200 

2sa i 

1 

! 211 

I 

202 

699 

loe 

805 

2-37 

0 54 

1-03 


This table' shows that the average accidental mortality of the 
persona employed undetyround in metalliferons mines is 2*37 per 
1000. During the ten years 1S73-1S82 the corresponding mor- 
tality at mines under tfie Coal Mines Act was 2*57, showing a 
difference of only 0-20 per 1000 in favour of the naetal miner ; and 
when we take me well-known metalliferous district of Cornwall 
and Devon we find a death-rate for the ten years mentioned of 
2 ‘OS per 1000, which therefore exceeds that of coal mines. 

Eeference to the table shows that more than ono-third of the 
deaths were caused by falls of ground. The actual jwreentages of 
the deaths are as follows: — falls of ground 35 ’5, in shafts 26 ‘2, 
miscellaneous 26*1, on surface 13*1. The accidents in shafts are 
due to falls from ladders, cages, and man-engines, ropes and chains 
breaking, overwinding, and other causes, whilst the miscellaneous 
accidents include numerous fatalities in connexion with blasting 
operations. The surface accidents are mostly caused by persons 
becomiug entangled in machinery, and there have been several fatal 
boiler explosions. 

In spite, however, of all the dangers to which miners are exposed, 
they are less likely to be the victims of accident than railway ser- 
vants, among whom the rate of fatal accidents varies from 2*6 j>er 
1000 on passenger traffic lines to 3*5 per 1000 on lines possessmg 
a heavy goods traffic." 

Statistics concerning accidents in mines axe published by many 
foreign countries ; the most minute are those prepared by the 
Grovemmeut mining engineers in Prussia. The average annual 
death-rates per 1000 persons employed below ground and above 
ground from accidents in mines in Pru^ia during the fifteen years 
1867 to 1881 have been: — coal mines 2-952, lignite mines 2*474, 
metel mines 1*446, other mines 1*693, all the mines together 2*476. 
In making any comparison between these figui-es and those we have 
given for Great Britain, it is necessary to recollect that the mines 
under the Coal Mines Act include some workings which in I^mssia 
would be classed as metalliferous, and that British mines under 
the Metalliferous Act include underground stone-quarries. 

Before concluding the subject of accidents, it is necessary to 
point out that successful efforts have been m^e of late years to 
mitigate their results. In the first place, persons equipped with 
the Fleuss breathing apparatus can now enter mines after plosions, 
in spite of the noxious and irrespirable gases, and save lives which 
would otherwise be sacrificed.® Secondly, by means of the instruc- 
tion afforded by classes established by the St John Ambulance 
Association, miners are learning how best to render first aid to the 
injured before the arrival of a medical man, and there is no donbt 
that many valuable lives have been lost in times past for want of 
this knowledge. Thirdly, a vast amount of good has been done 
by the eatafifishment m Miners’ Permanent Relief Societies in 
different diatricts^ which afford aid to persons disabled by accidents 
and to the dependent relatives of those who have unfortunately 
lost their lives by any mining fatality. 

16. Us^ul Minerals produced in Various Paris of the Globe. 

Great Britain and Jretond.— The mineral produce of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1881 is summed by Mr Robert Hunt^ as 
fallows : — 


' Prom Reports of E.M. Impedors of Mines for the year 1882, 
p. xxxvi. 

* The Rate qf Fatal and Nm-Faldl Accidents in and dbovd Mines 
and on Railviays, with the Cost of Insurance against such 

by Frandfl G. P. Neison, London, 1880, 

* Rporta of E.M. Inspectors qf Mines for the year 1881, Mr 
Bell’s Report, p. 463. 

* Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom, for 1881, p. ix. 


Minerals. 

Qtwntltles. 

ViJues 

Coal. 

Tons ewts. 

£ ji. d. 

154.184,800 0 

05,-528.327 10 0 

Iron ore 

17.446,065 6 

f.,‘201,068 6 6 

Tin ore 

12,898 S 

097,444 5 3 

Copper ore. 

52,556 1 

100,057 8 7 

Lead ore 

G4,7il2 6 

656,7*2.5 0 0 

Zinc ore 

85,,WT 7 

110,043 10 8 

Iron pyrites 

43,616 14 

30,033 6 5 

Gold ore 

li 

IS 0 0 

Silver ore 

6 19 

358 7 0 

Cobalt and nickel ore 

03 14 

S09 12 S 

Manganese 

2,884 0 

6,441 5 0 

Wolfram. 

54 7 

544 1 9 

Ochre and nmber 

7,096 0 
0,166 8 

12,280 7 0 

Arsenic 

45,070 7 C 

2:3 10 0 

Fluor spar, itc 

872 14 

Clays 

2,401,421 0 I 

1.200,210 0 0 

Sdt 

2,21)8,220 0 1 

1.149,110 0 0 

Bj^-tes. 1 

.Sundry minerals, Including t { 
coprolltes, gypsum, calcs'par, b 
shales, dec. ) 

21,313 11 

23,894 3 10 


j 540,500 0 0 


The total value of minerals produced in 1881 was £76,201,695, 28., 
exclusive of slate, building-stoue, limestone, and other stones worked 
by mines and quarries. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1882 was 168,499,977 tons. 

The metals obtained from the ores produced in the United 
Kingdom in 1881 were — 


Metals, 

Quantities. 

Values. 


4J 

1,650 

308,398 

8,144,449 

8,615 

3,875 

£ 

as 

360 

67,140 

20,381,122 

839,680 

263,500 

728 805 

Silver, from ore........ „ 

Silver, from lead.. „ 

Tin........... „ 

a**- ;• 

Zinc................ 

14, ’947 

252! 60S 
1,275 

Other metals, estimated 

Total value of metals produced In 1881 


£2*2,614,508 


The total value of minerals and metals obtained from the mines 
and other mineral workings of the United Kingdom in 1881 was — 

dG 

Coal (!0,028,837 

Metals, as above 32,fll4,5flS 

IDnerals, not redneed— salt, cluys, S:,S17,fl-l!3 


£80,660,487 

From these tables it is evident that coal and iron are by far the 
most important mineral productions of the United Kingdom, as 94 
per cent, of the total value is due to these two substances, 

France. — The mineral productiona of France® for the year 188 0 are 
set forth in the following table: — 



Quantities. 

Yulaes. 


Metric Tons. 
19,362,000 

248.000 

344.000 
2,874,000 

Francs. 

246,687,000 

2,755,000 

1.0*23,000 

14,909,000 





Iron ore 



Inm l^^tes and Ealphiir..»..»............ 


133.000 
63,000 I 

833.000 

2414.000 

4.690.000 
11,814,000 

6.719.000 

Rock-salt 

!!.!!!!!!! 

* - 



367,000 



9an?tY AAA 

*'”"’** " * 1 

1- »t J 1 


® Staiistigue de V Industrie MiniraU et des Appareils d Vapeur en 
Francs et en Algtrie, Ann4e 1880, Paris, 1882, p, 45. 
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The quantities of metal produced in France from native and 
foreign orea in 1880^ were — 

Pig Iron 1,725,000 metric tons. I Nickel SO metric tons. 

lead. 6,500 „ „ Gold 31 kilogrammes 

Copper. 3,400 „ „ Stiver 40,400 „ 

SSlno.. 16,200 „ „ 1 Alamlnlum 1,160 „ 

Germany . — The mining industry of the Gennan empire is of 


high importance. The output of the mines in 1881 is shown hy 
the following table, — taken from the Stat. Jdhrl. fUr daa DeiUsche 
Seick, Berlin, 1883, j). 27. The production of common salt, 

P otassium chloride, and other salts from brine is also considerable. 

‘he total quantity for the Gennan empire in 1881 was 693,000 
metiie tone, worth 33,667,000 marks, including 118,200 tons of 
potassium cliloride valued at 14,090,000 mai'ka. 



Coal. 

Lignite. 

Eook- 

Solt. 

Potash 

Salts. 

Iron Ore. 

II 

Lend 

Ore. 

Copper 

Ore. 

Sliver 

and 

Cold 

Ore. 

li-on Pyrites 
and other 
Vitriol and 
Alnm Ores. 

Other 

Mining 

Products. 

Total Value 
of all the 
Mining 
Pi-oduots. 


Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

lOUO 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Metric 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

iletrlc 

Tons. 

Unit 

1000 

Marks. 

Pmsia®. 

43780-6 

10412-2 

207-8 

545-4 

3906-3 

058-2 

169-7 

623-6 

0-1 

142-0 

33-2 

826,433 

Bavurltt 

619-8 

18-1 

0-9 


75-0 


0-8 

0-0* 


1-1 

1-6 

6,124 

WUrtomberg 



84-2 


19-3 

III 




0-1 

0-1 

1-2 

0-0 » 
0-6 

83,067 

762 

Badim - 1 

Hesse... 

9-4 

30-7 



133-8 

0-8 





110 

1,116 

46 

Mecklenburg 

"b-9 

12 -a 

735 -8 
273-7 
7G6-1 



28-4 

96-4 


... 

O'O® 



Thnrln^ 

Brunswick.- 

Anhalf 

io’-o 

aso's 


O'-D 

1-4 


’6‘-4 

1- 4 

18-0 

2- 1 

1,826 

1,678 

6,844 

966 

Schanmbnrg-Llppc 

108-9 









Waldeck 











0 0 » 

170 

Alsace-Lomrine. 

5i;d-9 

"a -2 

-• 


1096 0 


'0-3 



2'4 

9-7 

6,690 

Gei-raan empdre 

Luxemburg 

48GS8'2 

12852-3 

311-9 

905-9 

.Wll-9 

2101-9 

G59-S 

104-8 

1 628-7 

26-8 

j 14G-1 

67-7 

384,000 

4,994 

Together-. 

48088-2 

1 12853-3 

811-9 

906-9 

7673-8 

ni59-6 

IC4-S 

628-7 

28-8 

146-1 

67-7 

888,991 


Austria-Su'iigary . — Among the famous mines of the Austria- 
Hungarian empire may he mentioned those of Hungary and 
Transylvania for gold and silver ; Styria produces much of the iron ; 
quicksilver is yielded by the mines of Idria in Camiola, lead and 
silver by those of Przibrara in Bohemia ; salt is obtained in the 
Austrian Alps and in Galicia, which also produces iietroleum and 
ozokerite. 

The prodnction of minerals and metals in Austria® during the 
year 1881 was as follows 


doll ore 


Silver ore 12,363 

QnlcksIlTer ore 48,204 

Copper ore— 4,446 

Ii-oa 618,903 

Load ore. 13,542 

Zinc ore- 37 889 

Manganese ore..... 9,100 

OrapUte™ 13379 

Peti-detun 1,249 


784 metric tons— Metallic gold 18-6 kilogrammes. 


sUvur 8M59 

„ — „ mercttry„ 308 metric tons. 

„ — „ copper.,.,. 481 „ „ 

■ „ Iron......... 379,839 „ „ 

I „ lead 6,385 ' „ „ 

■ '( litharge ......... 2,096 „ „ 

-MeteOUc zinc ....... 4,110 „ „ 


Lignite. — 8.961,408 „ 

Cosl^ 0,343,815 „ 


Exclusive of salt, the value of the produce of the Austrian mines 
in 1881 was 44,698,692 florins. The total output of salt in 18S1 
was 267,279 metric tons, valued according to the monopoly prices 
at 23,000,408 florins. 


Hungary in 1879 ® produced 

Gold..................... 1,593 kilogrammes. 


, a?!.*:; 


18,660 

1,035 metric tons. 
1.967 

32 » » 


Iron 

Coal. 

lignite 

Iron pyrites- 


118,831 metric tons. 
674,008 „ „ 

932,475 „ „ 

50.282 „ „ 


Belgium . — Belgium is rich in coal, the output in 1881 being uo 
less than 16,878,961 metric tons, valued at 168,704,242 francs. 
Though it produces iroii ores, it ia largely dependent upon other 
countries, and especially the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, for supplies 
for its blast furnaces. The principal lead mine ia that of Bleiberg, 
and the calamine deposits in the neutral territory of Moresnet have 
long been worked \nth success by the celebrated Vieille Montague 
Company, which also owns zinc mines in Belgium, Germany, 
Sweden, Sardinia, and Algeria. 

Bus^. —In a vast empire like Russia it is not surprising that 
there should be valuable dejiosits of a great variety of minerals. 
Am«i« the most iiriportant are the anmerons alluyia of the Ural 
luomi^^aud Liberia, 'which in 1880 yielded 116,940 troy lb of 
, gold, Wormniore than 6 millions sterling. Platinum is found associ- 
ated wifc^the TOld-b«iiing wnds of the Urals ; the output in 1880 
was 789$ 'troy a. ; Etuc ore a largely worked in Polanu. Import- 


i BttUUtique de riaduttrU Jffnrfrar# et det Apparent i Vapextr « jRwnw et en 
MgAie, AnaiSo I8RO, Paris. 1832, pp, 58 and 72. , ^ « «» 

* l^ttUied Btml^^concembg tbe mtnaml imoduce of Pruiaia are given every 
year la the ZeUteltri/t JSr dot Btrp-, Bmot-, andSaUnm-Wetmim ;^eiatiscl»m 
Staaia (BcrJin). 

^ Quantity less tlion SO toiw, 

* DebiUed stitlstlra of the mlueral proilnce of Swouy aye given yaari'' In tlie 
lahrbuchfUr dat Berfj- md ffiUtenaesett im XSntgrnche&teJaenfZTeSber'd). 

■ ^ •^9'* 1881, Haft Ui., Lief. 1, 


ant suiiplioB of chromic iron ore are derived from the Urals, amount- 
ing in 1880 to more than 8000 tons. The metallic copper produced 
in 1880 was about 8100 tons, and the oil wells of Baku yielded in 
that year 346,000 tons of petroleum. Russia also possesses mines 
of iron ore, manganese, lead, silver, coal, and lignite. A little tin 
ore is famished by Knland. 

Italy . — ^Themost important miueral in Italy is sulphur, 869,540 
tons (metric), worth 86,448,463 lire, havmg been obtained in 1880, 
and mainly from seams containing the native element in the 
Miocene rocks of Sicily and Romagna. 

The celehrated iron mines of the island of Elba have been worked 
from very early times, and furnish a valuable ore ; and the deposits 
of calamine, lead ore, and silver ore in Sardiuia form no small pro- 
portioii of the minem wealth of the Italian kin^om. The ^Id 
mines in and near the Yal Anzasca (Piedmont) are prodnoing more 
than 7000 ounces of metal yearly. 

Spain is justly celebrated for its mineral wealth. It 
produces more cupreous pyrites than any other country in the world, 
and very laige amounts of lead ore and quicksilver; and its iron ores 
are. abundant and of excellent quality. The principal lead mines 
are in the provinces of Jaen (Andalusia) and Murcia, and the total 
amount of metallic lead produced in Spain or from Spanish ores is 
estimated to he 120,000 tons yearly, 

_ Ciimabar, the heavy red ore of mercury, naturally attracted atten- 
tion at a very early date, and the world-renowned Almaden mine 
has been worked from time immemorial, output in 1880 was 
1387^ tons (metric) of quicksilver.® 

The cupreous pyrites, often Imown as sulphur ore, is obtained 
from the province of Huelva, where vast depomta occur over a belt of 
country nearly 100 miles long by 20 miles wide. The Rio Tinto 
mines are the largest in the district, and. are worked on a gigantic 
scale. The company employs upwards of 10,000 hands, or mpre 
persons than axe engaged in all the Cleveland iron mines, and the 
output is npwai^s of a million tons per annum. About one-quarter 
of this, containing Si per cent, of copper, is exported, mainly for the 
manufacture of smphnric acid and subseqnent treatment for copper 
and silver, whilst theremaining three-quarters, with 2i- to 2^ per cent 
of copper, are treated on tike spot. The ore contains rather less than 
1 oz. of silver to the ton, and a few grains of gold. These are profitably 
extracted from the burnt ore by Clandet’s process, and some idea of 
the importance of the copper and silver wiU be gained by reference 
to the following -fignrea.8 During the year 1881 thei-e were obtained 
from cupreous pyritra imported into tlie United Kingdom in 1881, 
mainly from Spain and Portugal, 14,000 tons of copper, 268,463 oz. 
of silver, and 1490 oz, of gold. The total value of the sUver and 
gold was £64,195. 

The total output of fron ore in 3880 was 3,666,838 metric toiis,“ 
more than two-thirds, viz. , 2,688, 627 tons, beiag obtained from the 
celebrated mines near Bilbao in the province of Biscay. England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany are all glad to draw suppHes of 


*rdlalndv*tria Mlneraria in UaUa daJ ISGOo? 1830, Eomo, 

ioolp p. 40l>. 

^^ladUttcd Minera de EtpaHa, eorrftpondienta at ailo de 1880, Madrid, 1882, 

9 Hunt, Mineral BtaiUtict, .te., p, 45, . 

Sata&Utica Minera^ p, 15. - 
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excellent red and brown bmmatite from the Bilbao mines. Murcia I 
comes next in. importance to Biscay, with a production of 539,328 I 
tons. ' 

Portugal. — The great mineral belt of Huelva extends into Portugal, 
and deposits of cupreous pyrites almost identical with that of 
Eio Tinto have been, wrought from very early ages. The principal 
mine, San Domingos, is close to the Spanish frontier. It is estimated 
that the workings had yielded up to the year 1877 no less than 
3,678,745 English tons of cupreous pyrites, by far the greater part 
of this having been extracted in recent times. The quantity of ore 
raised from the mine in 1882 was 405,029 tons. 

Portugal possesses notable manganese mines, but produces com- 
paratively small quantities of iron, lead, and copper. 

Norway. — The mines at Kongsberg are famous for the large 
quantities of native silver they produce, and enormous masses are 
sometimes met ivith. The annual output is from 10,000 to 12,000 
troy ounces. Copper ore and cupreous pyrites are also mined in 
Norway, and there are important workings for nickel and cobalt 
and for apatite. Alluvial gravels have been washed for gold in 
Norwe^n Finland. 

Swe^n . — The moat impoiiant mineral obtained in Sweden is 
iron ore, much being in the form of ma^etite ; red heematite also 
is mined, and brown heematite is dredgeu up from some of the lakes. 
The principal iron-producing districts ore those of Norberg, Danne- 
mora, Nora, and Perseberg. The output of the Swedish mines in 
1880 was — 

Iron ore 77fi,20« tons. I Zinc ore 48,462 tons. 

Lead ore 12,988 „ | Copper ora..... 29,380 „ 

Greece. — Cue of the most interesting undertakings of modem 
times has been the re-working of the iTaurium mines, which are 
situated in the southern extremity of Attica ; and an account of them 
written by Cordelia furnishes many curious details concerning the 
methods of mining, washing, and smelting employed by the ancients. 
The workings for lead and silver appear to have been carried on 
with the greatest vigour between 600 b c. and the Peloponnesian 
War, and were finally abandoned in the 1st century of the Christian 
era. Huge piles of slag which had accumulated from the old 
smelting works Wei's found to be well worth being re-worked for 
silver and lead, and operations were commenced in 1864. Five 

f ’’ear3 later the old heaps of mine refuse began to be treated, and at 
ast in 1875 a French company resumed working the mine. A 
Greek company employing some 8000 persons is now x«’oducing 
annually from the old mine heaps no less than 8000 to 9000 tons 
of pig lead, yielding 45 oz. of silver to the ton, whilst the mines of 
the Compagnie fran^aiae das mines du Lauriv,m made an output in 
1881 of 86,664 tons (metric) of roasted calamine, with 40 to 60 per 
cent, of zinc, in addition to lead ore and mixed ores. Cordelia cal- 
culates that during the three hundred years the Laurium mines were 
worked by the .ancients the total amount of lead produced was 
2,100,000 tons, with 22^ million troy lb of silver. Besides this the 
ancients left behind two million tons of lead slags containing on an 
average 10 '67 per cent, of lead, 109 million tons of mine refuse 
with li to 18 per cent, of lead, and excavations to the extent of 61 
million cubic yards with lead ore still in sight. They did not 
touch the calamine deposits.^ Next in importance to lead, silver, 
and zinc comes bay-salt, and after that emery. The island of 
Naxos furnisbed 8300 metric tons of emery in 1877, valued at 
£28,000. 

— ^Algeria is rich in iron, and three-fourths of the value 
of its total mineral output are due to ores of this metal. In 
1880 the iron mines produced 614,000 metric tons of ore, Mokta- 
el-badid mine, near Bona, alone yielding about 300,000 tons. 
Algeria also possesses mines of copper, lead, zinc, and antimony. 

The name “ Gold Coast ” applied to part of the shores of Africa, 
denotes its productiveness of the precious metal, and it is probable 
that very important supplies of gold will one day be derived from 
various districts of the Dark Continent. 

Cape Colony possesses lich copper mines in the Namaqualand 
division, which lu 1882 produced ore and metal worth £331,546; 
however, the most valoaole and remarkable mineral deposits of 
Africa at the present time are the diamond mines. The first 
diamonds were obtained from recent gravel in the bed of the Vaal 
river, and it was afterwards discovered that the precious stones 
could be obtained from the so-called dry diggings. The most im- 
portant of these, the Colesberg Kopje, now known as the Kimberley 
mine, produced in 1881 diamonds weighing 900,000 carats, worth 
£1,676,000. Three other neighbouring mines are Old De Beer’s, 
wliicb yielded 300,000 carets in 1881, worth £600,000, Du Toit’s 
Pan, and Bulfontein. The value of the diamonds raised in South 
Africa since 1870 amounts to forty millions sterling;® indeed the 
Kimberley mine alone was estimated in 1877 to have already pro- 
duced ten million pounds worth of diamonds, extracted from 4 
million tons of diamantiferous rock, 

i A. Cordelia, “ Mlaeralofilaob-geologlsche Reisesklzzcn bus Grlechenland," 
Berg- md hUtfenmSnnitehe Beitung, rol. xliL, 1883, p. 21. 

* A. J. Macdonald, “The Value of the Cape as a Dependency oI Great Britidn,'' 
aVlsOTma*, 8d May 1883. 
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Asia . — For many centuries India was regai'ded as possessing 
fabulous mineral wealth, and a strong basis for this idea may be 
found in the existence of ti-aces of mining on a very extensive scale. 
No doubt in early dB 5^8 India did supply what then appeared to be 
very large quantities of metals, and a countiy that produces gold 
and precious stones is apt to be endowed by the poxiular mind with 
boundless riches. The actual amounts of mineral raised in India 
at the present day are comparatively small. Gold exists over con- 
siderable areas, but it remains to be proved that the gold mines of 
the Wynaad and Mysore can be profitably worked by British com- 
panies. Diamonds occur and are worked in alluvial diggings 
and in a conglomerate belonging to the Yindhyan formation. 
Sapphires and rubies ore obtained from Upper Burmah. Ceylon* 
produced in 1880 no less than 10,286 tons of graphite or plumbago, 
valued at £ 1 92, 879. Petroleum is abund ant in Upper Burma,h, and 
oil from wells has been utilized for upwards of twenty centuries. 
The total output in 1873 was estimated to be about 10,000 tons 

early. Tin ore occurs and is worked in Tenasserim. Passing iirto 

iam and the Malay Peninsula we fiud deposits of alluvial tin ore, 
producing what is known in commerce as Straits tirr. A little to 
the east ore the ialairds of Banca and Billitorr, which for many years 
have been a source of wealth to the Dutch Government, The soles 
of Banca tin in 1881 amounted to 4339 tons, and those of Billiton tin 
to 4735 tons, wkilst 11,475 tons of Straits tin were exported from 
Penang and Siirgapore.'* Stanniferous alluvia are also worked in 
Karimon, Singkep, and Sumatra, whilst the latter island possesses 
also valuable seams of coaL 

Borneo furnishes coal, antimony ore, and some cinnabar; and 
river-gravels are washed for diamonds, gold, and platinnar. 

There is no doubt that the mineral wealth of China is enorraorra. 
In addition to important coal-fields it possesses numerous metallic 
mines. The province of Yunnan in the south of the empire seems 
to be specially favoured with regard to metalliferous wealth, for 
mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and iron are worked there, 
whilst jade and preeiorrs stones are found in the beds of river's. 

Japan produces more than 3000 tons of copper yearly, or about as 
much as the Bi'itish Isles. The output of lead and tiu is insi^ifi- 
caut, but the quantity of silver, exceeding 800,000 oz. yearly, is 
worthy of notice. Gold, iron, and petrolerrm are other products of 
Japan. 

The gold of Siberia has been mentioned in speaking of Eussia. 

Canada . — ^The Dominion of Canada is rich in minerals. Gold- 
bearing quartz veins are worked in Nova Scotia, whilst in British 
Columbia alluvial deposits are the main source of the supply. 
Silver occurs on Lake Superior, the most important mine being that 
of Silver Islet, which from 1869 to the spring of 1877 yielded 24 
million ounces of silver, and gave a profit of £200,000. 

Eocks resembling the copper-bearmg strata of the United States 
territory are mined in Miempoten island in Lake Superior. Iron 
ores, in the form of magnetite, red heematite, limonite, and ilmenite, 
are worked in various parts of Canada. 

Petroleum is derived from oil wells in 'Weatenr Ontario, and the 
quantity refined in 1876 was about 210,000 bari’els, each of 40 
gallons. It is in Ontario also that the veins of apatite exist from 
which a large amount of that useful mineral has been raised. 

United States . — The mineral wealth of the United States is 
admirably summed up by Mr Richard P. Rothwell in his address 
to the American Institute of Mining Engineers.® 

'‘Production of Coal, Metal, and Petroleum, in 1881.® 


Anthracite 80,261,040 tons (<.f 2240 tt>). 

Bltnmlnona coal 42,417,764 „ (of 2000 lb); 

Pig Iron 4,144,000 „ (of 2240 lb). 

Leaa 105,000 „ 

Copper. 31,000 „ „ 

Quicksilver. 60,000 flasks (of 761 lb. avoir 

GqW $31,870,000 (=1,641,711 oz,). 

Silver- $46,078,000 {=84,866,960 oz.). 

Petrolemn 27,264,000 ijarrels (of 42 gilons). 


“ Tlie statistics of other useful minerals and metals -siiow on equally marvellous 
advance during the past thirty years. The production of pig Iron, which In 1862 
was 641,000 net tons, In 1861 was 663,000 tons, and In 1871 was 1,708,000 tons. 
Ten years later, In 1^1, we produced no less than 4,144,000 tons, an increase In 
thirty years of nearly 800 per cent. 

" Ltad, which appears at 14,400 tons in 1862, varied hnt little from that figure 
until the construction of railroads Into the argentiferous lead-mining districts of 
the west about 1870. Eureka, Nevada, Utah, and more recently Colorado, with 
Its LeadvUle bonanzas, rapidly raised the production from 18,000 tons in 1871 to 
47,000 tons In 1873, 76,000 tons In 1877, and 106.000 tons In 1881. 

••Our production of copper steadily increased from 1000 tons in 1862 to 81,000 
tons In 1881,— the enormous output of that unrivalled mino Calumet and Eeda 
steadying the production and neutralizing the fluctuations of the lesser mines. 

“ Quicksilver bos shown wide fluctuations, due more to trade comhinatiaiiB than 
to the condition of the mlnea In 1862 the ontpnt amonnted to 20,000 flaakst 

8 Statistical Alstrad for the Several Colmial and other Possessions of tlte United 
Kingdom in each year from 1860 to 1880, London, 1882, p. 89. 

4 Hunt, Min. Slat, for 1881, p. 9. 

6 Engineering and Mining Jotimal, voL xxxiv. n, 174, 

6 The total production of .coal In the United States in 1882 amounted to 
86,862,614 tons of 2240 ft {Colliery Qnai'dian for 1883, p. 781). The quantltleB of 
metals produced in 1882 ore estimated to he— pig iron 4,62ft328 gross tons of 
2240 ft each, lead 123,000 gross tons, copper 40,000 gross tons {The from, Steel, and 
Allied Trades in 1882, p. 188 ; Eng. and Min. four., voL xxxr. p. 27). 
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blit It went OS low as 10,000 flasks In ISM, and rose to 63,000 flanks five years 
later; from this It declined to 16,0i‘0 flasks In 1875, though lu the foUowins year 
It grew to 73,000 flasks, test year we produced 69,000 tots. ^ 

“ Gold Is the only metal In which our production has been decllninff. In 1862 
It amounted to §00,000,000; but, with some fluctuations. It has now declined to 
less than §32,000,000 1 nnually. , , , , 

-The production of stiver, on the contrary, has largely Increased. Commenc- 
ing In 1860 with §100,000. it has now attained §45,000,000. In 1877 only were 
these figures esceeded, and then only hy about §1,000,000. 

“The production of petroleum, that great American Industry, has grown with 
wonderful rapidl^. In 1859 it commenced with only 3000 haiTels, an^ after on 
almost uniform Increase, It attained last year the enormous figures of 27,000,000 
barrels. .Scientific Investigation has recently raised a note of warning in this 
indnstrj'. asserting the limited ai-ea of ofl-produelng territory and Its approaching 
eshanstlon," 


Some valuable statistics concerning the production of the precious 
metaJs in the United States are contained in a report iseued hy the 
Census Bureau. ^ The output for the year ended 81st May 1880 is 
summed up os follows : — 



Gold. 

SUver. 

Total 


Oonces. 

Value. ■ 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Value. 

Deep mines.... 
Placers 

1,0.38,974 

6S0,7«7 

§21,874,162 

12,008,511 

81,717,297 

80,177 

§11,007,296 

103,661 

§62,881,448 

12,109,172 

All mines. 

l,ai4,741 

83,879,068 

81,797,474 

41,110,957 

74,490,620 


The State producing the greatest value is Colorado, viz., 
$19,240,172, or gold 180,607 oz. and silver 12,800,119 oz. ; Cali- 
fornia cornea next, having produced $18,301,828 of bullion, and then 
STevada, -with $17,318,909 of bullion. 

The ^eateat gold producer among the States and Territories is 
California, with 829,676 oz. of gold, half from deep mines and half 
from placers. IiText follows I^vada, with 236,468 oz. of gold, of 
which only about 1 per cent, came from placer mines ; then Dakota, 
169,920 oz. of gold, nearly entirely produced by deep mines ; and in 
the fourth rank Colorado, 180,607 oz., with a placer production of 
less than 6000 oz. 

The greatest silver producer is Colorado, with 12,800,119 oz.; 
then TiTevada, 9,614,661 oz.; then Utah, 8,668,965 oz.; Montana, 
2,246,988 oz. ; and fifthly Arizona, 1,798,920 oz. 

It is useless within the limits of this article to attempt to convey 
an ade<iuate idea of the enormous mineral resources of the United 
States. We can merely very briefly allude to some of the principal 
deposits, which are of commercial value on account of their ma^i- 
tuae, of scientific interest owing to their mode of occurrence, and of 
technical importance as having led to the introduction of consider- 
able improvements in the arts of mining, milling, and dressing. 

Among these may bo mentioned the coal and anthracite mines 
and oil wells of Pennsylvania, the gold and quicksilver mines of 
CJalifomia, the silver mines of Nevada, the lead and silver mines 
of Qolorado, and the copper mines of Lake Superior. The articles 
OoAi. (vol. vi p. 60) and Gold (vol, x. p. 748) may be referred to 
for information concerning the occurrence of these minerals and 
the method of extracting gold by hydraulic mining and improved 
stamping machinery. 

Quicksilver in the form of native mercury and cinnabar occurs in 
considerable abundance in Californio, and much of it is found in 
connexion with serpentine, either in the serpentin e itself or in sand- 
stone near ifa junction with serpentine. The most important mines 
are those of New Almaden in the southern part of the State near 
Sau dose. The deposit at Sulphur Bank in Lake County is of much 
g|Mlomoal interest. , It conmsts of native sulphur, gypsum, and 
dhnahar in a decomposed andesitic lava close to an extinct geyser 
from which boiling water stfll issues. The top of the harm was 
worked open- east for sulphur, and then for sulphur and cinnabar, 
and now underground mming is carried on in stratified sandstone 
and shale impregnated with eSmabar and nnderl^g the lava. 

Some of the most marvelloua silver mines in the world are those 
upon the_ Comstock lode in Nevada. A hoiizontal section of part 
of this great vein is shown on Plate lY., copied from the ^cellent 
and w^-known report of Mr J. D, Haguo.“ The strike is nearly 
north and south, and the dip about 43“ to the east, “ The vein 
matter of the Oomstock consists of crushed and decomposed 
esoatiy rOok, clay, and quartz." "Up to January 1, 1880, the 
ptetsfodfc bad yielded in twenty years about $326,000,000 wortli 
of ; The total length of shafts and gaUeries is about 

nninhor of men employed in the nimes in January 
.iw«af28O0,i average wsges of $4 a day. At the same 

data 448 ^esin_.f$ w&rk in the amalgamating mills.” » The 
of thee ^Cfeusatook Ipde 4a reisarfeahlo. On the 2700 feet level 
’ef f&B Yefiow;XiMdt«t mfas Mr Beefeer found the temperature of the 
water* W fee , that’olHhettlr 126^ i whilst thswater in the Yellow 

Jacket ^aft at a depth B066 hale a temperature of 170® Fahr.* 

1 aorencB Kloft ^ctal agent of fliaj3enmi«, JSaUtdcuifm ttffka 

/>mMlnu jSfoto, ^aBhinsUni. 1881, p. SS. 

•* Vk&ed Sftoioa^tal Ssplorafton <if^ Forit«th vParanirf, votlli., Mtatoa 

Inflwtrj; Atlas, plate IL, . 

' 5 liftnvai Itq^rt ofthe W-3. CUofepi'af .Samir, p, 89. 

. # Op, ffw.. pu, 44, 45. 


During the last few years the Comstock lode has been falling off 
in productiveness. In 1878 the total yield of the Comstock lode 
was $38,672,984 (gold, $18,002,906; silver, $20,670,078). During 
the census year ending May 81, 1880, the product of the whole 
Comstock district, including outlying veins, was $6,922,880 (gold, 
$3,109,166; silver, $3,813,174), showmg a decline of $81,660,664, 
or 82*06 per cent., since 1876.® 

Though the extraction of silver from its ores may be regarded 
as the business of the metallurgist rather than of the miner, we 
must not forget to mention that it is to the necessities of the treat- 
mont of the Nevada ores that we owe the system^ of pan amalgama- 
tion first developed in that State and practised since in Colorado.^ 
Another district in Nevada which cannot be passed over in 
silence is that which contains the Eureka and Eichmond mines, which 
are celebrated, not only for the silver they have produced, but also 
for the important trial in which the issue lunged upon the defini- 
tion of the term vein or lode (p, 441). The bullion produced in the 
Enreia, district from ore raised and treated during the census year 
ended May 31, 1880, was— gold, 62,893 oz. ; and silver, 2,037,666 
oz.; worth altogether $3,934,621.® 

The history of Leadville in Colorado seems like a romance when 
we read of the rapid development of the mines, the creation of a 
large and important town, the erection of smelting works and the 
building of railways, under very adverse conditions, in the heart of 
the Romey Mountains, all within the space of four or five years. It 
affords additional proof that the miner is the true pioneer of 
civilization. The main facta concerning the Leadville deposits ai’e 
admirably summed up by Mr S. F. Emmons, from whose report ^ 
we borrow, not only the following facts, but also the geological 
section across the dmtiict (Plate IV.). 

The principal deposits of the re^on are found at or near the 

{ 'unction of the porphyry with the Blue limestone, which is the 
owest member of the Carboniferona formation. This bed is about 
160 or 200 feet thick, and couaista of dark blue dolomitio limestone. 
At the top there are concretions of black chert. The porphyry 
occurs in intrusive sheets wHch generally follow the bedding, and 
almost invariably a white porphyry is feund overlying the Blue 
limestone. This porphyry is of Secondary age ; it is a v^ite homo- 
geneous-looking rock, composed of qnartz and felspar of even 
granular texture, in which the porphyritio ingredients, which are 
accidental rather than essential, are small rectangular crystals of 
white felspar, occasional double pyramids of quartz, and fresh hexa- 
gonal plates of biotite or black mica. Along the plane of contact 
with, the porphyry the limestone has been transformed, hy a process 
of gradual xeplaoement, into a vein consisting of argentiferous 
galena, cerusaitc, and cerargyrite mixed with the hydrous oxides of 
iron and manganese, chert, granular cavernous quartz, clay, heavy 
spar, and "GMness talc,” a silicate and sulphate.of alumina. The 
vein seems to have been formed by aqueous solutions, which took 
up their contents from the neighboming eruptive rocks and brought 
about the alteration of the limestone as they percolated downwards 
through it. In Carbonate Hill, a gradnal passage may be observed 
from dolomite into earthy oxides of non and manganese. The masses 
of workable ore are extremely irregular in shape, size, and distribu- 
tion. They are often 30 to 40 feet thick vertically, and occasionally 
80 feet, hut only over a small area. The rich ore bodies are common- 
est in the upper part of the ore-bearing stratum. At Fryer Hill 
the Blue limestone is almost entirely re^aced by vein material. 

In the census year ended May 31, 1880, Lake Couniy, Colorado, 
which includes the Leadville district, produced 28,226 gross tons of 
lead, with 8830 oz. of gold and 8,868,946 oz. of silver, of a total 
value of $18,032,464.8 

The most important copper mines of the United States are those 
on Lake Superior, where the native metal occurs " iu veins, in large 
masses, or scattered more or less nniformly in certain beds which 
are either amygdaloid or conglomerates.”® 

The copper^roduciim districts are those of Ontonagon, Keweenaw 
County, and Portage L^e. The last-named contains the famous 
Calumet and Heclamine, which alone produced 16,837 tons of copper 
in 1880, or about half the entire output of the United States. The 
deposit from whence this vast amount of copper was obtained is a 
bad of conglomerate, generally called a vein, dipping about 38® north- 
west It nas been worked for a depth of 2260 feet on the incline. 
In 1876 the stuff stamps yielded 4^ per cent, of copper. 

In conclnsion, we will point out tnat the value of the mining 
industry in the United States exceeds that of any other country in 
the world, Mr , Porter estimating it for 1879-1880 at 860 nullion 
dollars, and that of Great Britain at 826 millions.^® Germany holds 


S Clareiica Vtax, StatUUsa of the ProdiKtian of the Prectovs MetcUs in the 
YmYniEtoret, Wulilngton, 1881, p. 19. 

8 Op. <#., p. 31. 

*■ Abatnui of a Jteport upon the Oeologp and Mining Induttry of LeadvOIe, 
OoTcrado^ Washington, 1882. 

8 Clarence Ki^, op. cit,, p. 47. 

8 Charles E. WrigUs oommlssioner, Annuai Report '«/ tlta ConmUationer of 
Mineral Statietteafor the State ofMbMgan for 1880, Lenaing, Hlohtganj 1881. 

" Eohert P. Porter, The Wmfrm the Ctnmt id" 1880, Cnleago and Jjondon, 
1889- n. 19. 
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tlie third rank, followed by Prance and Russia. The TJnited States 
produce 33 per cent.^ of the gold yield of the whole world, 50 per 
cent, of the silver, 22 per cent, of the pig iron,® 29 per cent, of the 
steel, and about 25 per cent, of the lead. 

Mexico has been renowned for its gold and silver mines ever since 
the Spaniards first took possession of it, and its production is still 
very considerable. Indeed, after the United States, it still produces 
far more silver than any other country in the world. The average 
annual output of silver during the twenty-five years 1851 to 1875 
is estimated by Dr Adolf Soetbeer at 501,520 kilogrammes, oi- 
ls, 124,235 oz. -whilst the average annual output of gold during 
the .same period was 1785 kilogrammes, or 57,389 oz. Tin ore 
occurs ill considerable quantities in Mexico, and is likely to be 
■worked on a large scale as soon as the tin district is opened up by 
a railway. 

Central America possesses numerous gold mines. 

South A7?ifl?'2ca.— Yenezuela produces gold, copper, and a little 
lead. The copper is fo und at Aroa near the north coast, and the 
gold in the province of Guiana, which is now producing up-ft-ards of 

100.000 oz. annually. It is highly probable that the existence of 
this gold was known to the Indians, who reported it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and so led him. to undertake his unfortunate expedition in 
search of ‘‘El Dorado.” Ereneh Guiana contains workable deposits 
of gold, and yielded 72,168 oz. in 1880. 

The chain of the Andes forms a long belt of mineral-producing 
country. Beginning with the United States of Colombia we have 
a country rich in gold, ■ — the State of Antiquoia being especially 
favoured in this respect. The annual yield of all the states is about 

200.000 oz. Colombia hag mines of rock salt, yielding 19,000 tons 
a year, and the emerald mine at Muzo has long been famous. Peru 
is renowned for its silver mines ; tlie best-known are those of Cerro 
de Pasco, situated at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Passing into Bolivia, we must notice the silver mines of Potosi, 
the -wealth of which is proverbial. Chili is best known as the 
principal copper-producing country of South America ; but its silver 
mines are not unimportant, and beds of nitrate of soda are largely 
wrought. 

The most remarkable gold mines of Brazil lie in the province of 
Minas Geraes, whilst diamonds are obtained in that of Matto 
Grosso. In the Argentine Republic gold, silver, and copper mines 
are worked, especially in the provinces on the eastern flanks of the 
Andes. 

The total annual output of the precious metal in South America 
is estimated to be upwards of 300,000 oz. of gold, and 2,000,000 oz. 
of silver. In 1877 Chili exported 35, 128 metric tons of metallic 
copper, in addition to ore and regulus. 

—Australia is remarkably rich in minerals, especially 
gold (see Gold, vol. x. p. 744), tin, and copper, and its coal deposits 
are likely to be largely utilized in the future. 

Queensland, though a young colony, has already made itself 
famous for gold and tin, and it also possesses vast resources of coal 
and copper, in addition to the ores of other metals. The quantity 
of gold sent by escort from the different gold fields was 204,388 oz, 
in 1880; in addition to what was carried by private hands. Tin ore 
was first worked in 1872 near the border of the colony with Rew 
South Wales, and large q^nantities of stream tin -have been obtained 
from very shallow alluvial diggings near Stanthorpe. Like gold, 


the tin ore is not confined to one district ; it occurs and is Worked 
at the Rorth Palmer diggings ; a little to the south is Great 
Westeru, rich in tin ore, and so is Herberton to the north-east on 
the other side of the Dividing range. 

In 18S1 Hew South Wales ■' produced minerals and metals worth 
£2,373,191, viz., 149,627 oz. of gold, 1,775,224 tons of coal, 8200 
tons of tin, 5493 tons of copper, 6560 tons of iron, besides silver, 
oil-shale, and antimony. In addition to the facts concerning the 
occurrence of gold already mentioned {loe, dt.), it is interesting to 
note that auriferous conglomerates containing the precious metal in 
payable quantities have been discovered and worked in this colony 
in rocks of the age of the Coal Measures.® The most important tin 
district is that of Vegetable Creek in Mew England, wliicli from 
1872 to 1880 produced 20,988 tons of tin ore. The accompanying 
map (fig. 105 f*) shows the recent alluvium which has hitherto been 
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Fig. 105.— Sketch Map of Part of Vegetable Creek, New South Wales, 
showing recent and ancient tin deposits. The stippled part re- 

S its tin-bearing alluvium. The shaded part AB denotes 
which has covered the lower portions of the ancient tin- 
bearing alluvia (deep leads), as explained in fig. 106, The rest is 
granite. 

the main source of the supply, and the deep leads which, as fai- as 
explored at present, promise still greater riches. The section (fig. 
106®) shows that these deep leads, like those of the gold fields 



Pig, 106. Enlarged Section (on AB of fig. 105) across Deep Leads in Vegetable Greek, New South Wales. 


(Gold, vol x. p. 743), are old alluvia preserved under a capping of 
basaltic lava. There are also numerous tin lodes which are bemn- 
ning to be -worked.. ° 

Victoria heads the list of gold-producing British colonies, haiung 
yielded in 1882’’ as much as 864,610 oz„ of u hieh 352,078 oz. were 
denved from alluvial deposits, and 512,532 oz. from quartz mines. 
10/7 tons of tin ore were raised and 375 tons of antimony ore. 
South Australia is the great copper-producing province, though 
the yield 13 not so great as it was ten years ago. The principal 

I Clarence King, op. cit., p, 93. • 

.S/ato! oftAe mited 

3 Dr Adolf Soetbeer, melmetan-ProduUiov, Gotha, 1879, p. 60. 
ISSlfMelbLS^msf Wales, for the year 

Of Mines, ^Tew South Wales, for the year 

® Pm-nislied by Mr W. H. Wesley. 

7 Mineral Statistics of Viet oria for the year 1882, Melbourne, 1883, p. 7. 


mines now at work are on Yorke’s Peninsula. In 1881® South 
Australia produced 3824 tons of copper, worth £263, 370, and 21,638 
tons of copper ore, worth £154,926. 

In 1881 Western Australia exported 1400 tons of lead ore, valued 
at £11,204. 

Tasmania, like some parts of Australia, is rich in tin ore, which 
is now obtained principally from an alluvial deposit at Mount 
Bischoff. The ore is now almost entirely smelted in the colony, and 
in 1880 the exports were 3951 tons of metal and 3 tons of ore, worth 
altogether £341,736. 

Mw 2iealandimmshes a considerable amount of gold from quarts 
reefs and alluvial diggings. The annual exports during the ten 
years 1862 to 187 2 -were often. 600, 000 and even 700, 000 oz. Of late 
i years the yield has gradually diminished, and in 1880 only 303,215 
i oz. , valued at £1, 220, 263, were exported. Silver is exported to the 

* Statistical Register of the Province of South Australia for the year 1881, 
Aaelaide, 1882, 
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extent of 20,000 to SO.OOO 02 . annually ; it is mainly derived from 
the ffold obtained in the Thames district, -wbieh contains about 30 
per cent, of the less valuable metal. Coal is worked in several 
places, but tbe total output is at present comparatively small- 
Nm OahdcTiiia.—^hb discovery of nickel ore in this island by 
M. Gamier in 1867 was one of great mineralogical interest, and it 
has since borne fruits of considerable commercial importance. The 
New Caledonia ores az-e hydrous silicates of nickel and magnesium, 
which occur in veins in serpentine, and contain from 7 to 18 per 
cent, of metal. The mineral is found on the Mont d’Or not far 
from Noumea. Most of the oie is sent to France to be treated. 


To the list of works on mining mentioned in the article CoaJ (vol. yi p. afr 
the following may be added Callon, Cours d'ex-plcitaiion det Mines, Paris, 
1S74 and English translation by C. Le Neve Foster and W. Galloway; Serlo, 
Leitfaden zur Berghaukunde, Berlin, 1878 ; Zoppetti, .irfe mineraria, Milan, 
18S2 : A. von Groddeck, Die Lehre vOn den Lagerst&tten der Bree, Xelpsle, 1879 ; 
P. Ton Blttinger, Lela-huch der Avfbereitwigslcmde, Berlin, i837 ; Janvimch fur 
das Berg- und Suttenuesm im KmgreUhe Sachsen, Freiberg, annnally; Annual 
Btporis of 3.M. Inspectors of Mines-, Prelimivars Meport of Eer Mafestfs 
Commissitmtrs Appointed to Inquire into Accidents in Mines, London, 1881 ; 
Annales des Mines, Palis, 6 ports publlstied yearly ; The Engineering and Mming 
Journal New York, published weekly ; Transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Philadelphia ; Die ierg- und hmenm&inische Zeitung, Lelpsle, 
•weekly: Oesterreichische Zeitschrift Berg- .wid EUtteawesen, Vienna, 
weekly. (C.L.N.P.) 


MTN ISTTIY. Ever since the introduction of monarcMcal 
institutions into England the sovereign has always been 
surrounded hy a select "body of confidential advisers to 
assist the crown in the government of the country. At 
no period could a king of England act, according to law, 
without advice in the public concerna of the Hngdom j 
the institution of the crown of England and the insti- 
tution of the pri-vy council are coeval. At the era of 
the hlorman Conquest the king’s council, or as it is now 
called the privy council, was composed of certain select 
members of the aristocracy aud great ofiicers of state, 
specially summoned by the crown, "with •whom the sove- 
reign usually advised in matters of state and government. 
In the earlier stages of English constitutional histoiy 
the king’s councillors, as confidential servants of the 
monarch, were present at every meeting of parliament in 
order to advise upon matters judicial in House of 
Lords; but in the rei^ of Richard II. the privy coun- 
cil dissolved its 'judicial connexion •with the peers and 
qjijftiTtnfid an independent Jurisdiction, of its own. It was 
in the reign of Henry YI. that the king’s council ^t 
assumed the name of pri-vy council, and it was also during 
the minority of this sovereign that a select council' was 
gradually emerging from out of the larger body of the 
privy council, which ultimately resulted in the institution 
of the modern cabinet. Since the Revolution of 1688, and 
the development of the system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the privy council has dwiiwRed into comparative 
insignificance when contrasted with its original authorita- 
tive position. The power once sTvayed by the privyr council 
is now exercised by that unrecognized select committee of 
the council which we call the cabinet. The practice of 
consulting a few confidential advisers instead of the whole 
privy council had been resorted to by English monarchs 
from a very early period ; but the fi.rst mention of the term 
eabineti council in contra^tinction to privy council occims 
La the rei^ of Charles L, when the burden of state affairs 
Mffm intrusted to the committee of state which Clarendon 
says was enviously called the “cabinet counciL’’ At first 
government by cabinet was as unpopular as it was irregular. 
Until the formation of the first parliamentary ministry hy 
William lEL the ministers of the Icing occupied no 
recognized position in the House of Commons; it was 
indeed a moot point whether they were entitled to sit at 
all in the lower chamber, and they were seldom of one 
lyHTid in the administration of matters of importance. 

the Eevulution of 1688 there were ministers, but 
tSlsElpIstiy in. the modem sense of the word; colleague 
ccR^sgue in the council chamber, and it 
was. no' see ministers opposing one 

another in ^liameiit upon measures that ought to have 
been supported by a united cabinet. As the exchange 
from government by prerogative to govemment by j^listr 
ment, consequent upon the Revolution of 1688, developed, 
and the House of Commons became more and more the 
centre and force of the state, the advanlage of i haying 
ministers in the legislature to explain and defend the 
measures and policy of the executive ; Government began 


gradually to be appreciated. The public authority of the 
cro'wn being only exercised in acts of administration, or, in 
other words, through the medium of ministers, it 'became 
absolutely necessary that the advisers of the sovereign, 
who were responsible for every public act of the cro-wn as 
well as for the general policy they had been called upon to 
administer, should have seats in both Houses of Parliament. 
The presence of ministers in the legislature was the natural 
consequence of the substitution of government by parlia- 
ment for the order of things that had existed before 1688, 
Still nearly a century had to elapse before political 
unajoimity in the cabinet was recognized as a political 
maxim. Prom the first parliamentary ministry of William 
III. until the rise of the second Pitt divisions in the eabineb 
were constantly occurring, and a prime minister had more 
to fear from the intrigues of his own colleagues than from 
the taiCtics of the opposition. In 1812 an. attempt was 
made to form a ministry consisting of men of opposite 
political principles, who "were invited to accept office, not 
avowedly as a coalition Government, but with an offer to 
the Whig leaders that their friends should be allowed a 
majority of one in the cabinet. This offer was declined 
on the plea that to construct a cabinet on “ a system of 
co-unteraetion was inconsistent -with the prosecution of any 
uniform and beneficial course of policy.” Prom that date 
it has been an established principle that all cabinets are to 
be formed on some basis of political union agreed upon by 
the members composing the same •when they accept office 
together. It is now also distinctly understood that the 
members of a cabinet are jointly and severally responsible 
for each o-ther’s acts, and that any attempt to separate 
between a particular minister and his colleagues in such 
matters is unfair and unconstitutional. 

The leading members of an administration constitute the 
Cabinet (q.v.). The members of an administration who 
•are sworn of the council, but who are not cabinet minis- 
ters, are the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the vice-president 
of the council for education, the judge advocate general, 
and the chief officers of the royal household. The sub- 
ordinate members of an administration who are never in 
the cabinet, and who are seldom raised to the distinction of 
privy councillors, are the junior lords of the treasury, the 
joint-secretaries to the treasury, tie paymaster-general, the 
junior lords of the admiralty, the parliamentary under- 
secretaries of state, and the law officers of the crown. 

During the present century the power of ministers has 
been greatly extended, and their duties more distinctly 
TnftrVpd out. Ow ing to the development of the system of 
jKirliamentary government, much of the authority which 
formerly belonged, to Engh^ sovereigns has been delegated 
to the hands of responsible roinisters. As now interpreted, 
■tlie leading principles of the British constitution are the 
personal ur^ponsibility of the sovereign, the responsibility 
of ministers, and the inquisitorial power of parliament. At 
the head of affairs is the prime minister, and the difference 
between theory and practice is curiously exemplified hy 
the post he fills. The oflice is full of anomalies. Like the 
cabinet eouncil the prime minister is unkn own to the law 
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and the constitution, for legally and according to the 
fictions of the constitution no one privy councillor has as 
such any superiority over another, yet practically the 
premier is the pivot on which the whole administration 
turns. He is the medium of intercourse between the 
cabinet and the sovereign; he has to be cognisant of 
ail matters of real importance that take place in the 
different departments so as to exercise a controlling 
influence in the cabinet; he is virtually responsible for 
the disposal of the entire patronage of the crown ; he 
selects his colleagues, and by his resignation of office 
dissolves the ministry. Yet, though entrusted with this 
power, and wielding an almost absolute authority, he 
is in theory but the equal of the colleagues he appoints 
and whose opposition he can silence by the threat of dissolu- 
tion, The prime minister is nominated by the sovereign. 

“ I offered,” said Sir Eobert Peel on his resignation of 
office, “ no opinion as to the choice of a successor. That 
is almost the only act which is the personal act of the 
sovereign ; it is for the sovereign to determine in whom 
her confidence shall be placed.” Yet this selection by the 
crown is practically limited. N^o prime minister could 
carry on the government of the country for any length of 
time who did not possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons; and royal favour, if it were ever invidiously 
exercised, would idtimately have to yield to a regard for 
the public interests. As a general rule the prime minister j 
holds the office of first lord of the treasury, either alone or I 
in connexion with that of chancellor of the exchequer. 
Before 1806 the premiership was occasionally held in 
connexion with different other offices, — a secretaryship of 
state, the privy seal, and the like, — ^but it is now almost 
invariably associated with the post of first lord of the 
treasury. With the exception of the premier, whose duties 
are more general than departmental, the work of the other 
members of the administration is exemplified by the title 
of the offices to which they are caEed. The lord chancellor, 
in addition to the jurisdiction which he exercises in his 
judicial capacity, is prolocutor of the House of Lords by 
prescription, the keeper of the sovereign’s conscience, the 
general guardian of ^ infants, idiots, and lunatics, and to 
hiTTi belongs the appointment of all the justices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom. In former times the lord 
chancellor was frequently prime minister; the earl of 
Clarendon in the reign of Charles II., however, was the 
last who occupied that position. The lord president of 
the council, who is always a member of the Upper House, 
presides over the department of the privy council, exerdaes 
a general superintendence over the education department, 
and has to frame minutes of councE upon subjects which 
do not belong to any other department of state. Sub- 
ordinate to his department are separate estabEshments in 
relation to pubHe health, the cattle plague, and quarantine. 
The post of lord privy seal is one of great trust, though 
its duties are not very onerous, since they simply consist 
in applying the privy seal once or twice a week to a 
number of patents. Ever siuce the days of Henry VIIL 
the privy seal has been the warrant of the le^Jity of 
grants from the c^o^vn and the authority of the lord 
chanceEor for affixing the great seal. The lord privy seal 
is always a member of the cabinet. As his official duties 
are Eght he is at liberty to afford assistance to the 
administration in other ways, and he has often to attend 
to matters which require the investigation of a member 
of the Government. 

The secretaries of state are among the most important members 
of the ministry, and within the present century their number has 
been increased and their duties more specially consolidated. The 
ancient English monarchs were always attended by a learned ecclesi- 
astic, known at first as their clerk, and afterwards as secretary, 
who conducted the royal correspondence ; but it was not until the 
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end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth that these functionaries were 
called secretaries of state. Upon the direction of public affaii-s 
passing from the privy council to the cabinet after 1688, the secre- 
taries of state began to assume those high duties which now render 
their office one of the most influential of au adminLsti-ation. Until 
the reign of Henry VIIL there was generally only one secretary of 
state, but at the end of his reign a second principal secretary was 
appointed. Owing to the increase of business consequent ^^pon the 
union of Scotland, a third secretary, in 1708, was created, but a 
vacancy occuri-ing in this office in 17 46 the third secretaryship was 
dispensed mth until 1768, when it was again instituted to take 
charge of the increasing colonial business. How’ever, in 1782 the 
office was again abolished, and the charge of the colonies trans- 
ferred to the home secretary ; but owing to the war with France in 
1794 a third secretary was once more appointed to superintend the 
business of the war department, and seven years later the colonial 
business was attached to his department. ”ln 1854 a fourth secre- 
tary of state for the exclusive charge of the war department and in 
1858 a fifth secretaryship for India Avere created. There are there- 
fore now five principal secretaries of state, four of Avhom, with their 

S Alitical under-secretaries, occupy seats in the House of Commons. 

ne of these seci-etaries of state is always a member of the House of 
Lords. The secretaries of state are the only authorized channels 
through Avhich the royal pleasure is signified to any part of the 
body politic, and the counter-signature of one of them is necessary 
to give validity to the sign manual ; thus, AA^hile the personal 
immunity of the sovereign is secured, a responsible adviser for every 
act is provided who has to answer for whatever course the crown 
has pursued. The secretaries of state constitute but one office, and 
are coordinate in rank and equal in authority. Each is competent 
in general to execute any part of the duties of the secretary of state, 
the division of duties being a mere matter of ari'angemeut. These 
duties are of the deepest importance to the welfare of the nation. 
The home secretary conti-ols all mattei-s relating to the internal 
affairs of the countzy : he is responsible for the preservation of the 
public peace and for the security of life and property throughout 
the kingdom ; he exercises extensive poAvers over the civil and 
militaiy authorities of the country, and has a direct controlling 

{ zoAver over the aclniiidsh-ation of justice and police in the municipal 
)oroughs, over the police in and around London, and over the 
county constabulary ; and he is especially responsible for the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative in the reprieve or pardon of convicted 
offenders or the commutation of their sentences. The foreign secre- 
tary, as his name implies, is the official organ of the crown in all 
communications betAveen Great Britain and foreign powers : he 
negotiates all treaties or alliances with foreign states, protects 
British subjects residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any 
injuries they may sustain at the hands of foreigners. The secretary 
of state for the colonies has to superintend the government of the 
various colonial possessions of the British eroAvn : he appoints the 
governors over the different dependencias of ffie croAvn, and sanc- 
tions or disalloAvs the enactments of the colonial legislatures. This 
latter power has of late yearn been much curtailed owing to the 
establishment of responsible government in most of the colonies ; 
still it is the duty of the secretary of the colonies to correspond Avith 
the colonial governors and to offer such suggestions as may be 
expedient to assist the deliberations of the colonial councils and to 
promote the welfare of colonial subjects. Until the year 1854 the 
direction of mEitarj' affairs was practically divided ' between the 
commander-in-chief at the horse guards, the board of ordnance, the 
secretary at war, and the secretary of state for war and the colonies. 
Upon the declaration of hostilities, however, against Russia in 1854, 
the duties of Avar minister Avere separated from those of colonial 
secretary, and a secretary of state for AA-ar appointed, in whose hands 
the supreme and responsible authority over the Avhole milLtary 
business of the country formerly transacted by the various depart- 
ments Avas placed. The actions of the commander-in-chief are sub- 
ject to the approval of the secretary of state for war. The duties of 
the commander-in-chief embrace tlie discipline and patronage of the 
army and the direct superintendence of the personnel of the army ; 
with the exception of tho-se duties, everything connected with the 
management of the army in peace or Avar (its maUriel and civil 
administration, &c . ) remains in the hands of the war minister. The 
subordinate position of the commander-in-chief is the result of the 
British system of parluimentary government. The secretary of state 
for war is the minister of the crown and not of parliament ; although 
he is responsible to parliament for the advice he may give to the 
sovereign, yet it is in the execution of the royal authority and 
^rogative that he is superior to the officer commanding in cMef. 
The principle of the constitutional army is that command, prefer- 
men^ and honour come to it from the crown ; hut the general prin- 
ciple is equally undisputed that for all pecuniary remuneration it 
is made to depend on parliament. By the constitation the crown 
exercises its authority only through responsible adAdsers, and hence 
it follows that the secretary of state for war is supreme over any 
authority in the army, includi^ the ojffieer commanding in chief. 
From 1784 to 1858 the territories belonging to tlie British eroAvn in 
XYL — 6o 
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the East Indies were governed by a department of state called the 
board of control in conjunction -with the court of directoi-s of the 
East India Company. In 1858 tins double government was 
abolished, and the entire administration of the British- empire in 
India was assumed by the crown, and all the powers formerly exer- 
cised by the East India Company and the board of control were 
transferred to a fifth principal secretary of state. The secretary for 
India is responsible for everything connected with the Indian 
Government at home and abroad ; the whole of the Indian revenues 
are at his disposal, and the governor-general of India is subject to 
his control. To assist him in his labours, and to act as a check upon 
the exercise of his otherwise arbitrary administrative powers, this 
secretary has the aid of a council of state for India, consisting of 
fifteen persons, of which, however, he is the president. The members 
of the council for India cannot sit in the House of Commons. 

The duties of the other members of the ministry can be briefly 
dismissed. The chancellor of the exchequer at present exei’cisesall 
the powers which formerly devolved upon the treasm-y board ; he 
has the entire control of aU matters relating to the receipt and 
expenditure of public money ; he frames the annual estimate of the 
sums required to defray the expenditure of government in every 
branch w the public service ; and it is his duty to lay before the 
country the annual statement of the estimated expenses of govern- 
ment and of the ways and means by which it is proposed to defray 
those charges, including the imposition or remission of taxes. The 
first lord of the admiralty (since the abolition of the office of lord 
high admiral), with the aid of the junior lords who are called the 
lords of the admiralty, conducts the administration of the entire 
naval force of the empire both at home and abroad, and is respon- 
sible to parliament for all his political proceedings ; as the admiralty 
is but an executive board, it is, however, subject on certain matters 
— the number of men required for the naval service, the distribution 
of the fleet, the sfrength of foreign squadrons, &e. — to the control 
of the cabinet. The president of the board of trade takes cognizance 
of all matters relating to trade and commerce, and has to protect 
the mercantile interests of the XJmted Kingdom ; until 1864 it was 
not necessary for the president to have a seat id the cabinet, but 
since that date he has always been a cabinet minister in order to 
insure for his advice on commercial matters a due consideration ; in 
1887 the office of vice-president of the board was abolished. The 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster exercises jurisdiction over all 
matters of equiiy relating to lands held of the crown in right of the 
duchy of Lancaster ; the office is, however, practically a sinecure, 
and is usnally filled by a leading statesman whose time is at the 
service of the Government for the consideration of such important 

S uestions as do not come mthin the province of other departments, 
n 1832 the public works and buildings of Great Bri'ain were for 
the first time placed under the control of a responsible minister of 
the crown, and were assigned to the charge of the commissioners of 
woods and forests ; but in 1851 the department of public works was 
separated from the woods and forests and erected into a board under 
the name of the office of her majesty’s works and public buildings. 
The first commissioner of works is the head of the board, and in his 
hands is placed the custody of the royal palaces and parks and of all 
public buildings not specially assigned to the care of other depart- 
ments. Since the est^lishment of his office the first commissioner 
has frequently had a seat in the cabinet. The duties of the post- 
mastOT-general, of the pr^ident of the local government board, and 
of the minor members of the administration are so obvious from the 
titles Qife offieee they hold as not to call for any special mention. 

The prime minister is responsible for the distribution of the chief 
offices of. OTvemment between the two Houses of Parlimnent. 
Owing to the development of the House of Commons within the 
present century it is now considered advisable that a larger propor- 
tion of cabinet ministers should have seats in that chamber than 
was formerly the case. In the first cabinet of George III. only one 
of its members was in the House of Commons and thirteen in the 
House of Lords. In 1783 Mr Pitt was the sole cabinet minister in 
the Commons. In 1801 four cabinet ministers were in the Commons 
and five in the Lords. In 1804 Mr Pitt and Lord Castlerea^ were, 
out of a cabinet of twelve, the only ministers in the Commons. ■ In 
the Grenville ministry (“All the Talents ”), of a cabinet of eleven, 
seven were in the Lords and four in the Commons. In 180&, of 
!Sr PereevnTs cabinet, six Were p>eer3 and four commoners. In 1812, 
of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, ten were peers and only two commoners. 
La ISIS, out of a cabinet of fonrteen, six were commoners ; and in 
1822, out of a cabinet of fifteen, nine were peers. Since the B^orm 
Act of 1832, however, the lea^ng members of Government have 
more equally apportioned between the two Houses. 

See May, Coti$timHmaimuaiv cfjSaal€md; Cox, Imttistionx cf the English 
i^tenunent; Alpheiw Todd, On JPaiiiameniafy Oevermaent; Coc&e, Mistorifcf 

MUfK. The geniis Pt^ormSf belongiE^ to the family 
MtfsteltdsB or Weasel-like animus (see lVfAT>rM-*T.Taj yok 
X7. p. 440), contains a few species called TVTiTiIrSj disian- 
gnished from the rest by slight structural modifications, and 


especially by semiaquatic habits. They form the subgenns 
Lretreola of Wagner, the genus Yison of Gray. As in other 
members of the genus, the dental formula is i f , c -f, 2 ^ f ? 

; total 34. They are distinguished from the Polecats, 
Stoats, and Weasels, which constitute the remainder of the 
group, by the facial part of the skull being narrower and 
more approaching in form that of the Martens, by the pre- 
molar teeth (especially the first of the upper jaw) being 
larger, by the toes being partially webbed, and by the 
absence of hair in the intervals between the naked pads of 
the soles of the feet. The two best-known species, so much 
alike in size, form, colour, and habits that although they are 
widely separated geographically some zoologists question 
their specific distinction, are P. hif reola, the Mors or Svmpf- 
Gtter (Marsh-Otter) of eastern Europe, and P. vison, the 
jNIink of hTorth America. The former inhabits Finland, 
Poland, and the greater part of Kussia, though not found 
east of the Ural mountains. Formerly it extended west- 
ward into central Germany, but it is now very rare, if not 
extinct, in that country. The latter is found in places 
which suit its habits throughout the whole of North 
America. Another form, P. sibii'iciis, from eastern Asia, 
of which much less is knowm, appears to connect the true 
Mink.s with the Polecats. 

The name may have originated in the Swedish, maenk applied 
to the European animal. Captain John Smith, in bis History of 
Fircfinia (1626), at p. 27, speaks of “ Martins, Powlecats, Weesels, 
and Minkes,” showing that the animal must at that time have been 
distinguished by a vernacular appellation from its congeners. By 
later authors, as Lawson (1709) and Pennant (1784), it is often 
written “Minx.” For the following description, chiefly taken from 
the American, form (though almost equally applicable to that of 
Europe) we are mainly indebted to Elliott Coues’s FuTrbearing 
Animals of Horth Am&rica, 1877. 

In size it much resembles the English Polecat, —the length of the 
head and body being usually from 15 to 18 inches, that of the tail 
to the end of the hmr about 9 inches. The female is considerably 
smaller than the male. The tail is bushy, but tapering at the end. 
The ears are small, low, rounded, and scarcely project beyond the 
a(^acent fur. The pelage consists of a dense, soft, matted under fur, 
mixed with long, stiff, Iratrous hairs on all parts of the body and 
taiL The gloss is greatest on the upper parts. ; on the tail the 
bristly hairs predominate. Northern specimens have the finest and 
most glistening pelage ; in those from southern regions there is less 
difference between the under and over fur, and the whole pelage is 
coarser and harsher. In colour, different specimens present a con- 
siderable range of variation, but the animal is ordinarily of a rich 
dark brown, scarcely or not paler below than on the general upper 
parts ; but the back is usually the darkest, and the tail is nearly 
black. The under jaw, from the chin about as far back as the 
angle of the mouth, is generally white. In the European Mink the 
upper lip is also white, but, as this occasionally occurs in American 
specimens, it fails as an absolutely distinguishing character. Besides 
the white on the chin, there are often other iiTegular white patches 
on the under parts of the body. In very rare instances the tail is 
tipped with white. The fur, like that of most of the animals of the 
group to which it belongs, is an important article of commerce. 

The principal characteristic of the Mink in comparison with its 
congeners is its amphibious mode of life. It is to the water what 
the other Weasels are to the land, or Martens to the trees, being as 
essentially aquatic in its habits as the Otter, Beaver, or Musk-rat, 
and spending perhaps more of its time in the water than it does on 
land. It swims with most of the body submerged, and dives with 
perfect ease, remaining long without coming to the surface to 
breathe. It makes its nest in buiTows in the banks of streams, 
breeding once a year about the month of April, and producing five 
or six young at a birth. Its food consists of frogs, Jfish, freshwater 
moUnscs and crustaceans, as well as mice, rats, mnsk-rats, rabbits, 
and small birds. In common with the other animals of the genns, 
it has a very peculiar and disagreeable effluvium, which, according 
to Cones, is more powerfnl, penetrating, and lasting than that of 
any animal of the country except the Skunk. It also possesses the 
cours^, ferocity, and tenacity of life of its allies, v^en taken 
young, however, it can be readily tamed, and lately Minks have 
been extensively bred in captivity in America both for the sake ojf 
their fur and for the purpose of using them in like manner as Ferrets 
in England, to clear buildings of rats. (W. H. F.) 

MljNlSfEAPOLIS, the county seat of Hennepin county, 
Minnesota Umted States, and in 1880 the first city of 
the State as regards population, lies on both hanks of the 
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Plate V. 


Mississippi, at tlie falls of St Anthony, 14 miles by river 
above St Paul. The east side was first settled, imcler the 
name of St Anthony, which was incorporated as a city in 
1860. The west side settlement, named Mimieapolis, was 
incorporated as a city in 1867, and soon surpassed St 
Anthony in population. In 1872 the two cities were 
united under the name of Minneapolis. The chief in- 
dustries are the manufacture of flour and of lumber, for 
which the falls supply abundant water-power. The Missis- 
sippi here flows over a limestone bed resting upon a friable 
white sandstone; hence erosion is rapid, and the river 
banks show that the falls have receded from a position at 
the mouth of the Minnesota river. In 1851 90 feet of the 
limestone gave way at once; and, as the rock bed extends 
but 1200 feet above the present site of the falls, the 
destruction of the water-power was threatened. This has 
been averted by the construction of an apron, or inclined 
plane, of timber, with heavy cribwork at the bottom, and 
the building of a concrete wall in the bed of sandstone 
behind the falls and underneath the channel of the river. 
!For this work the United States Government appropriated 
$550,000 and the citizens of Minneapolis contributed 
$334,500. The city has twenty-seven flour-mills, which 
can produce 29,272 barrels a day. The total product for 
the year ended September 1, 1882, was 2,301,667 barrels. 
The shipments of lumber for 1880 were 164,620,000 feet. 
The population in, 1870 was 18,079; and in 1880, 46,887. 

MIITNESAN’GER. See Geemint, voL x. p. 525. 

MINITESOTA, one of the north-western States of the 
American Union, extending from 43“ 30' N. lat. to the 
British Possessions (about 49“ N. lat.), and from Wisconsin 
and Lake Superior on the east to Dakota on the west, 
between the meridians of 89“ 39' and 97“ 5' W. long. Its 
area, including half of the lakes, straits, and rivers along 
its boundaries, except Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods, 
amounts to 83,365 square miles. 

The surface of Minnesota is diversified by few elevations 
of any great height. In general it is an undulating plain, 
breaking in some sections into roUing prairie, and traversed 
by belts of timber. It has an average elevation above 
sea-level of about 1000 feet. The watershed of the north 
(which determines the course of the three great continental 
river systems) and that of the west are not ridges or hills, 
but elevations whose inclination is almost insensible. The 
southern and central portions of the State are chiefly 
rolling prairie, the upper part of which is crossed from 
KW. to S.E. by the forest belt known as the Big Woods, — 
a stretch of deciduous forest trees with an area of about 
5000 square miles. North of the 47th parallel, the great 
Minnesota pine belt reaches from Lake Superior to the 
confines of the Red River valley, including the region of 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and its upper tributaries, 
as we]^ as those of the Superior streams. North of the 
pine region there is but a stunted growth of tamarack and 
dwarf pine. In the north-east axe found the rugged ele- 
vations of the granite uplift of the shores of Lake Superior, 
rising to a considerable height ; while in the north-west 
the surface slopes away to the level prairie reaches of the 
Red River valley, , The surface elevation of the State 
varies frmn 800 to 2000 feet above sea-level. A short line 
of hills in the north-east reaches the latter altitude, while 
only the valleys of the Red River, the Mississippi, and the 
Minnesota fall below the former. 

Geology and Soil . — The geology has not yet been 
nmpped out with the precision attained in other States. 
The great central zone, from Lake Superior to the south- 
western extremity of the State, is occupied by granitic and 
metamorphic rocks, succeeded, in the south-east, by nar- 
rower bands of later formation. Within the great Azoic area 
lies the central watershed of the continent, from which the 


St Lawrence system sends its waters towards the Atlantic, 
the Mississippi towards the Gulf of Mexico, and the Red 
River of the North to Hudson’s Bay. These primordial 
rocks carry Back the geologic history of jMiunesota to pre- 
Silurian times, They form in the north-east, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior, an extremely rough and 
hilly country, but as they reach the central and south- 
western portions of the State they for the most part 
disappear beneath the surface drift. This central belt is 
succeeded, on the south and east, by a stretch of sandstone, 
partially the true red Potsdam and partially a similar but 
lighter-coloured stratum, w'hich some have proposed to 
designate the St Croix Sandstone, Isolated beds of sand- 
stone are found in various parts of the State. The north- 
western comer, stretching east from the Red River valley, 
is beheved to be Cretaceous; but the great depth of 
drift and alluvium, disturbed by no large rivers, prevents 
a positive eonelusiou. The Lower Magnesian limestone 
underlies the extreme south-eastern portion of the State, 
and extends along the west side of the Mississippi to a 
point a little below St Paul; thence it takes a course 
almost semicircular, and finally passes out of the State at 
the south-western boundary. The Trenton limestone 
occupies a large field in the south and south-east; it 
comes to the surface in long irregular bands, and an island 
of it underlies the cities of Minneapolis and St Paul 
with the adjacent districts. The Galena hmestone, the 
Masquoketa shales, the Niagara limestone, and the rocks 
of the Devonian age in turn prevail in the other counties 
of the south and east ; while the existence of the St Peter 
sandstone would scarcely he known hut for its outcropping 
along the blufls of the Mississippi, and at the famous 
waterfall of Minnehaha. From these various formations 
numerous kinds of stone valuable for building purposes are 
obtained. The grey granite of St Cloud is extremely hard 
and enduring. The Lower Magnesian furnishes two 
especially handsome building stones, — the pink limestone 
known as Kasota stone, and the cream-coloured stone of 
Red Wing, both easily worked, and hardening hy exposure 
to atmospheric changes. Naturally, from its location 
underneath the principal cities of the State, the Trenton 
limestone is the most widely used. Sand suitable for 
glass-making, and argillaceous deposits abound. The 
clays which make up so large a portion of the sur- 
face drift of the State are almost w'holly of glacial 
origin. Overlying the deposits of sand, gravel, boulders, 
and clay is, in most portions of the State, a sandy 
loam, very finely divided, rich in organic matter, deep 
brown or black in colour, and of the greatest fertility. 
It is this soil which has given to the State its reputation 
for productiveness. Its depth varies from 2 to 5 feet in 
various parts of the State, and it has been described by 
Dr Owen as “ excellent in quality, rich as weU in organic 
matter as in those mineral salts which give rapidity to the 
growth of plants, while it has that durability which enables 
it to sustain a long succession of crops.” 

Jtiveis and Laikes.-~The State holds a unique place vith reference 
to the great water systems of the continent. The Mississippi takes 
its rise in Lake Itasca, north of the centre of the State. Before 
it leaves the State limits it becomes a great river, half a mile wide, 
and fi*om 5 to 20 feet deep. It drains with its tributaries all 
the southern and central portions and a large area of the northern 

B rt of the State. It is navigable as far as St Paul, and at 
inneapolis the falls of St Anthony afford unrivalled facilities 
for manufacturing. Of the many affluents of the Mis- 
sissippi the most important is the Minnesota, which after a 
course of about 440 miles flows into the main stream at Fort 
SnelUng, 8 miles above St Paul. The source of the Minnesota is 
but 1 mile from lake Travei'se, the origin of the Red River of the 
North, and it is navigable during the high-water season for about 
238 mUes. Its principal tributaries are the Bine Earth, ChipTOwa, 
Redwood, Lac qui Parle, and Pomme de Terre. The Red River 
system drains the north-western part of the State, and its waters 
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finally pass into Hudson’s Bay, as also do those from the 
country drained by streams flowing to the Rainy Lake riv’er and 
the lakes along the northern boundary line. East of this lies the 
region tributary to Lake Superior and the St Lawrence ^’stem. 
This comprises an area within the State estimated at 9000 square 
miles. Its principal liver is the St Louis. There are altogether 
about 2796 miles of navigable water in Minnesota. 

The number of lakes is estimated at seven thousand. They are of all 
sizes, and are found chiefly in the northern two-thirds of the State. 
They have been classified* geologically into glacial or drift lakes, 
fluviatile or river lakes, occupying ba.sins on river courses, and lakes 
having rock basins either scooped out by the action of glaciers or 
formed by the i-elative position of different geological formations. By 
far the greater number give evidence of glacial action in their ori^u. 
They abound over the region most deeply covered by the surface 
drift, and are especially prevalent in morainic districts, fonning 
the southern fiinge of the lacustrine area of Horth America, "With 
the melting of the ice-sheet which once overspread Minnesota its 
innumerable lakes came into existence ; and the gentle acclivity 
of its slopes, precluding rapid erosive action, has tended to give 
permanence to the depressions constituting their basins. The 
census returns give 4160 square miles of water surface within the 
State. Most of the lakes are exceedingly picturesque in their sur- 
roundings. Forests skirt their shores, which are seldom marshy ; 
and their waters, abounding in various kinds of fish, are clear and 
cool. Besides the sanitarjr advantages afforded by the lakes, as 
supplying places for recreation and delightful summer resorts, they 
affect the climate to some extent, tempering the extremes com- 
monly experienced in northern latitudes. The fact- that many of 
the lakes are gradually drying up must be explained by agi'icul- 
tural operations. The largest lakes, exclusive of Simerior, lying 
wholly or in part in Minnesota are as follows : — Lake of tho 
Woods, 612 square miles ; Red, 342; Mille Lacs, 198; Leech, 194; 
Rainy, 146; Winnibigoshish, 78; and Yermilion, 63. 

Flora and Fauna , — The flora and fauna present no marked 
differences from those of other States in the same latitude. In a 
partial list of the birds of Minnesota, two hundred and eighty-one 
species are enumerated. Of winter birds fifty-two species have been 
classified, twenty-three of them being permanent residents. 

Clirsmle . — The State lies so far north as to have a low mean 
annual temperature, and so far inland as to have the characteristic 
continental climate. Its elevation above sea-level gives an agree- 
able rarefaction to the atmosphere, and makes the prevalence of 
fogs and damp weather unknown. Between June and January 
there -is an annual variation from the summer heat of southern 
Oliio to the winter cold of Montreal. The winter, usually com- 
mencing in Hovemher, and continuing till near the end of March, 
is not a period of intense continued cold, but is subject to consider- 
able variations. As a rule, the comparative dryness of the atmo- 
sphere neutralizes the severest effect of excessive cold. The snowfall 
is extremely light during most of the winter, but as spring 
approaches precipitation becomes greater, and there are frequently 
heavy snowfalls in Februar}'- and March. The change from winter 
to summer is rapid, vegetation sometimes seeming to leap into full 
and active growth within the space of a few weefe. The summer 
months bring days of intense heat, but, with comparatively rare 
exceptions, the nights are deliciously cooL Hot days and cool 
nights make the ideal weather for a good wheat crop ; and the 
forcing heats of summer produce in luxuriant growth the vegetable 
life which belongs to the middle States. The Smithsonian chart 
asigps to Minnesota an average temperature for the hottest week 
in summer of from 85“ to 90°, and for the, coldest week in winter 
from -10° to 20° below zero. The mean annual average, for all 
below 47° of latitude, it raves as 40°. Observations at St Paul, 
extending over a period of more than thirty-five years, show the 
following mean temperatures:— spring, 45‘*'6 ; summer, 70° *6 ; 
autumn, 40°'9 ; winter, 16°T ; average, 44°-6. The average annual 
rainfall is about 25 ‘5 inches. While this is not large, it is so 
distributed as best to subserve the purposes of vegetable growth. 
Ho moisture is lost in superfluous spring and autumn rains, or in 
the cold and nont-produeing part of the year, the precipitation, which 
i» wnter is less than 2 inches, increasing to about 12 for the sum- 
To the season of vegetable growth belong 70 per cent, of the 
of heat, 76 per cent of the rainfall,, and 76 per cent. 
M Ifl humWity.^ The prevailing winds are from the 

‘ Rtt 1880 rain or snow fell on 150 days, and in 
188i«htf7. .J^iaevideatthatthe causes which mitigate the actual 
sevemj of Itheiditoede as felt, which produce so large a number of 
deartteys, and wMohlwbiithe continued presence ofa large amount, 
of moistore in the atmosphere, are those which render a dimate 
healthful in. &e highest a^ea. Minnesota has been for many 
years a favourite r^orfc for inralids. The curative proj»rties of its 
clmate are especially marked in the case of pulmonary complaints. 

AgrieuUure . — The leading indnstry of the State is agriculture. 
The character of tho surface soil varies in different parts of the 
State with the character of the underlying strata. Tlie fertile land 
comprises about three-fourths of the entire area of the State. The ! 


drift soil proper of the south and centre, including the Minnesota 
valley and the greater part of that of the Mississipjii, contains silica 
and calcareous matter, and is interspersed with alluvial river 
bottoms. The limestone soil, in which there is a large calcareous 
element, lies chiefly on the western slope of the Mississippi. The 
Red River valley consists of an argillaceous mould, rich in organic 
deposits. Around Lake Superior, wherever arable land is to be 
found, it is marked by a rich trap soil. North of the central fertile 
area, and in the neighbourliood of the sources of the Mississippi, is 
much swampy land, susceptible of easy drainage, with a large tract 
of sand and other drift detritus, unfavourable to production. Maize 
and potatoes flourish, and the uplands, which support hardwood 
ridge.<5, are suited to general agriculture. To the extreme north 
the surface, while indicating mineral wealth, is utterly unfit, except 
in occasional isolated areas, for purposes of tillage. 

Wheat has hitherto been the staple product of the State. Soil 
and climate are such as to ensure a large average yield, while the 
superior quality of the grain has given it a wide reputation. The 
other cereals are also cultivated with success. The tendency to 
diversify agriculture, especially in the southern part of the State, 
has been stimulated by several partial failures of the wheat crop, 
the locust invasions, and the competition of the farther north-west. 

The area of the State includes 39,791,265 acres surveyed, 
10,968,675 acres not surveyed, and 2,700,000 acres of lake surface. 
The total sales of jmblic and railroad lands in 1879 and 1880 were not 
far from 4,000,000 acres. It is estimated that the aggregate of 
lands yet undisposed of, three-fourths of which may be profitably 
cultivated, is nearly 20,000,000 acres, exclusive of the lands belong- 
ing to the State. White Earth Indian reservation has thirty-six 
townships of prairie . and timber land ; and Red Lake reservation 
contains 3,200,000 acres. 

Forestry.— A. special census bulletin estimates the amount of 
merchantable white pine standing, May 31, 1880, as amounting in 
all to 6,100,000,000 feet. The entire out for the census year 1880 
was 640,997,000 feet. Of hardwood forest 3,840,000 acres remain, 
capable of yielding 57,600,000 cords of wood. 

Every encouragement is afforded, both by the railway corpora- 
tions and the State, to tree-planting on the prairies. A quarter 
section is given to any one who will plant and keep in good condi- 
tion 40 acres of timber for eight years. In 1880 there were planted 
25,831 acres of trees, exclusive of those bordering highways and 
the windbreaks along the railroad lines. 

Manufadv,rc8.—'in6 manufactures of Minnesota are yet in their 
infancy. The abundant watex'-power of the State, its proximity to 
the coal-fields of Iowa, its superior transportation facilities, and the 
large demand for manufactured commodities are, however, rapidly 
developing this branch of industry. The most important industries 
are the manufacture of flour and that of lumber.. The former natu- 
rally established itself in aState of immense wheat yield and abundant 
water-power. It received its greatest stimulus from the invention 
and adoption of tbe middlings purifying process, which produces 
the highest grade of flour, and to which the hard spring wheat of 
Minnesota is especially adapted. Among other manufacturing 
industries actively prosecuted are the making of brick, pottery, 
stoneware, and agricultural implements, and also meat-packing. 

Commerce . — The geographic^ position of Minnesota gives it ex- 
tensive commercial interests. Two continental waterways terminate 
within the State. The Mississippi affords continuous navigation 
to European ports during eight months of the year. From Duluth 
numerous lines of vessels traverse the chain of great lakes, and 
transport the products of the west to the eastern seaboard. Three 
great transcontinental railway lines are connected more or less 
directly with the railroad system of the State. Twelve lines of rail- 
way from eveiy part of Minnesota converge at the contiguous cities 
of St Paul and Minneapolis, and three great trunk lines from these 
centres to Chicago secure the advantages of a lively competition, 

Edwation . — The common school system is supported by land 
grants, a local tax, and a State tax. The superintendent of in- 
struction is appointed by the governor. County superintendents 
are chosen by popular- vote. Common school districts have hoards 
of three trustees each. Six directors are appointed for independent 
districts. The permanent fund in 1881 was $4,850,000, and the 
current fund $260,835. The State university, located at Minnea- 
poRs, is governed by a board of regents, consisting of the governor 
of the State, the superintendent of public instruction, the president 
of the university, and six others ; both sexes axe admitted, and 
tuition is free. The State supports three normal schools. Forty- 
two academies and six colleges are sustained by denominational or 
private enterprise. 

Admiwiatration . — The departments of Government are, as in all 
the States, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. The 
State contains seventy-eight counties, of which some are still 
subject to change of boundary. From these are elected by districts 
forty-seven senators and one hundred and three members of the 
House of Representatives. The State officers are a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney- 
general, all elected by the people; The term of office is two years. 
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Tke governor has power to veto separate items of a money bill. The | 
judiciary is elective, and the term of office seven years. The State 
requirements for citizenship are residence in the United States 
one year, in the State four months, and in the. election district 
ten days preceding an election. Women are allowed to vote for 
school officers and upon questions relating to the management of 
schools, and are also eligible to such offices. No county can con- 
tain more than 400 square miles. The legislature meets biennially. 
Extra sessions may bo called, but no session can exceed sixty days 
in length. Under the last apportionment the State is entitled to 
five representatives in the national Congress. 

The annual valuation of property for 1882, as equalized by the 
State board, gi-ves the personal property as $79,219,445, the real 
estate $242,938,170. This represents a total actual valueof not far 
from $750,000,000. 

While Minnesota was still a Territory, hut after it had adopted 
a State constitution, an amendment was added to the constitution 
authorizing the issue of a large amount of bond.s in aid of railway 
construction. Shortly afterwards, the companies having failed to 
fulfil their contracts and defaulted payment, the State foreclosed 
its mortgage on the lands, francliises, &;c., of the roads, and turned 
them over to other companies. By another amendment to the 
constitution, the payment of the bonds was made contingent upon 
the result of a popular vote. Several proposals having failed to 
receive this sanction, the necessity for it was removed in 1881 by a 
decision of the supreme court, declaring the amendment uncon- 
stitutional. The legislature immediately met, accepted a plan, of 
settlement proposed by the bondholders themselves, and over 
$4,000,000 worth of new bonds were issued in exchange for the old. 
For the payment of the principal and interest of these the people 
have voted (November 1882) to set aside as a sinking fund the 
proceeds of 600,000 acres of land belonging to the State internal 
improvement fund, the deficit to be paid out of the tax on railroad 
earnings. These bonds include all the State debt except about 
$200,000. A tax of S per cent, imposed on the gross earnings of 
all railroads within the State will soon meet all expenses except 
provision for educational, penal, and charitable institutions. 

Population .— population of the State was 6077 at the census 
of 1850, 172,028 in 1860, 439,706 in 1870, and 780,778 (419,149 
males and 861,624 females) in 1880. According to the last census 
299,800 whites had been bom in the State; and of the 267,676 
foreign-born inhabitants of the State 107,770 came from Scandina- 
vian countries and 68, 277 from the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies, while 77,505 acknowledge the Geiman as their native 
tongue. The increase of population in the State for the last decade 
of years alone was 75 per cent. The moat important cities are St 
Paul, the capital, and Minneapolis, with 41,478 and 46,887 inhabit- 
ants respectively in 1880; Winona had 10,208 and Stillwater 9055. 

History . — Missionary efforts and the trading spirit firat induced 
white men to venture as far into the unexplored north-west as the 
boundaries of what is now the State of Minnesota. The earliest 
accounts of its natural features and native tribes appear in the 
Jesuit writings. The “Eelations” of 1670-71 allude to the Sioux 
or Dakotas. In 1678 a company was formed for trading with this 
tribe. Du Lath was leader of this expedition, and later on went 
from Lake Superior to the Mississippi by canoe. But the first pub- 
lished account is that of Louis Hennepin, a Recollect monk, who, 
in. 1680, visited the falls of St Anthony, and gave them their name, 
from that of his patron saint. For a century the only visitants 
of the wild region were a few missionaries, and a numlier cf fur 
traders who found the profit of the journey to more than counter- 
balance its perils and hai*dshipa. To the latter class belong Perrot, 
who reached the Mississippi by way of the Fox and Wisconsin in 
1684, and founded at Lake Pepin the first ti'ading post in the State, 
and Le Sueur, a Canadian, who ascended the gi'eat river from its 
month, and established another post above Lake Pepin. Captain 
John Carver, the explorer of the country of the upper Mississippi, 
visited the falls of St Anthony in 1766, being the first British tra- 
veller who reached the spot. On March 20, 1804, Upper Louisiana 
was organized, consisting of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and a large 
portion of Minnesota. From this time onwards the progress of explo- 
ration was rapid, and settlement followed in its train. The first 
really extensive exploration of any large part of what is now 
Minnesota was made between 1817 and 1823, by Major S. H. Long, 
of the United States engineer corps, in command of a Government 
expedition. About the same time the Red River received its first 
visitant. Thomas Douglas, earl of Selkirk, an Englishman of 
eccentric character, went, in 1817, to what is now Winnipeg, by 
way of York river. Having been struck with the agricultural 
possibilities of the region about the Red River of the North, he 
induced a colony of Swiss farmers to settle there. The-se were dis- 
appointed in the country, and unused to the severity of the climate, 
so that they finally removed to the vicinity of St Paul and con- 
tributed to the earliest development of the Agricultural in- 
dustiy of the State. lu 1821 Colonel Snelling built, at the 
junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, a stronghold 
which he named Fort St Anthony. The name was changed to Fort 
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I Snelling in his honour, in 2824, and tlie fort is still an important 
post as a base of supplies for the newer north-west. The first 
steamboat made its appearance at the head of navigation in 1S23. 
The settlement of St Paul, one of the ohlest towns"as well as the 
capital, is commonly dated from 1 846, at which time there were a few 
shanties on its site. Population now began to arrive in constantly 
increasing numbers, and on March 3, 1849, a bill passed Congress for 
organizing the Territory. It was proposed at one time to name it 
Itasca, but the name Minnesota, meaning, '“sky-tinted water,” 
and originally applied to the river hearing that title, was finally 
retained. The western boundary of the territory was fixed at the 
Missouri river. The population was but 4057, the largest tovvii 
had but a few hundred inhabitants, and a large part of the soil of 
the State stiU. belonged to the Indians. But progress now began in 
earnest. A constitution was adopted in 1857, and on May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota was admitted as a State, with a population, according 
to the last Territorial census, of 150,037. 

One of the first acts of the new State was the issue of the rail- 
road bonds noticed above. Soon after came the civil war. Within 
two months of lincoln's first call for troops the first Minnesota 
regiment', over one thousand strong, was mustered into service. By 
August of 1862 ten regiments had been called for and furnished. In 
all, the State supplied to the armies of tlieUnion 25,052 men, or about 
one-seventh of its entire population at the outbreak of the war. 

In the meantime there occurred, in 1862, the horrible outbreak 
known as the Sioux massacre. Settlements were cut off, isolated 
settlers murdered, and even a strong post like Fort Eidgely was 
attacked. The outbreak spread over a large portion of the State ; 
several severe engagements were fought ; and it was not until the 
State had a thoroughly equipped military force ready for the cam- 
paign that the Indians begun to flee or to give themselves up. By 
this time over 700 persons had been n)nrdered, 200, chiefly women, 
taken captive; eighteen counties were ravaged, and 30,000 people 
were homeless. The property loss was not less than $3,000,000. 

During these local and national disturbances the material pro- 
sperity of the State was unabated. Notwithstanding the heavy cost 
of the civil war and the Sioux massacre, the census of 1866 showed 
a population of 250,099. Railroad construction began to be ener- 
getically carried forward ; in 1870 829 miles were made and 1096 
miles were in operation ; a road to Lake Superior was completed, 
and the Northern Pacific was fairly under way. In 1873-76, and 
to some extent in 1877, successive visitations of locusts destroyed 
the crops of the south-western counties. The sufferers were 
relieved oy the State, and no repetition of the scourge has since been 
experienced. (J. G. P.) 

MINNOW {Lmcisem phoxinus or Phoxinus Istvis) is the 
smallest British Cyprinoid, readily distinguished by its 
wery small scales. It is abundant in rivers, brooks, and 
lakes, always swimming in schools, and shifting its ground 
in search of food, which consists of every kind of vegetable 
and animal substance. It ranges from southern Europe 
to Scandinavia, and from Ireland into north-eastern Asia ; 
in the Alps it attains to a higher altitude than any other 
Cypriiioi<^ viz., to nearly 8000 feet. Its usual size varies 
between 2 and 3 inches ; but in suitable localities, especially 
in Germany, it is known to reach a length of from 4 to 5 
inches. The colours vary with age and season ; a series of 
dark spots or cross-bands along the sides is always present, 
but the males assume in summer a nuptial dress of scarlet 
or purple on the lower parts of the head and body. 
The minnow is used as bait; it can also be introduced 
with facility and with great advantage into ponds in which 
there is otherwise a scarcity of food for more valuable 
fishes, such as trout, perch, and pike. 

MINO DI GIOVANNI (1431-1486), called da Fiesole, 
was bom at Poppi in the Casentino in 1431. He had 
property at Fiesole, whence his usual name. Vasari’s 
account of him is very inaccurate and full of contradictions, 
Mino was a friend and fellow-worker both with D. da 
Settignauo and Matteo Civitale, all three being about the 
same age. There is considerable similarity in their works, 
showing mutual influence. Mine’s sculpture is remarkable 
for its gem-like finish and extreme delicacy of detail, as 
well as for its spirituality and strong devotional feeling. 
No other sculptor portrayed the virginal purity of the 
Madonna or the soft infant beauty of the Divine Child with 
greater tenderness and refinement. Of Miho’is earlier 
works, the finest are in the duomo of Fiesole, the altarpiece 
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aad tomb of Bishop Salutati, executed about 1464. In 
the Badia of Florence are some of Mino’s most important 
sculptures — an altarpieee, and the tombs of Bernardo 
Giugni, 1466, and the Margrave Hugo, 1481 — all sculp- 
tured in white marble, with beautiful life-sized recumbent 
efiSgies and attendant angels. The pulpit in Prato 
cathedral, finished in 1473, is very delicately sculptured, 
with bas-reliefs of great minuteness, but somewhat weakly 
designed. Soon after the completion of this work Sdino 
paid a visit of some years to Borne, where he executed 
several fine pieces of sculpture, such as the tomb of Pope 
Paul n. (now in the crypt of St Peter’s), the tomb of 
Francesco Tornabuoni in S. Maria Sopra ilinerva, and a 
beautiful little marble tabernacle for the holy oils in 
S. Maria in Trastevere. There can be little doubt that he 
was also the sculptor of several of the very lovely monu- 
ments in S. Maria del Popolo, especially those in the 
sacristy of Bishop Gomiel and Archbishop Eocca, 1482, 
and the marble reredos, also in the sacristy, given by Pope 
Alexander YI. Some of hlino’s portrait busts and delicate 
profile bas-reliefs are preserved in the Bargello at Florence ; 
they are full of life and expression, though without the 
extreme realism of Yerrocchio and other sculptors of his 
time. He died in 1486. 

See Yasari, Milanesi’s ed., 1878-82; Perkins, Italian Sculptms', 
■Wiackelmaim and D’Agineourt, Storia della ScuUura, 1813. 

MINOR. See Infant. 

iMINORCA, See Baueaeic Islands. 

MINORITES. See Feanciscans. 

MINOS, a legendary king of Crete, in whom both 
historical and religious elements axe united. The historical 
element lies in the fact that an early civilization and mari- 
time power had its seat in Crete. The Phoenician inter- 
course played a great part in developing this island state, 
and Minos is sometimes called a Phoenician. The name Minoa 
is often found where Phoenician influence was strongest, 
€.g., at Megara. The laws and constitution which existed 
from a very early time in Crete were attributed to Minos, 
to whom they were revealed by Zeus. After his death he 
became the judge of the dead; he is one of the forms 
assumed by the old conception of the first man, who is 
after death king and god among the dead It is therefore 
highly probable that the name Minos is the Greek form of 
the original Mmiva, i.e., “ endowed with thinking,” which 
is seen in the Hindu Manu and the Germanic Mann. As 
in all other heroized forms of the god of the dead, there 
is both a terrible and a wise and beneficent side in the 
character of Minos. Cretan, legends described bim as the 
wild huntsmsm of the fmests and mountains, the lover of 
the n;^phs, though Ms love means death to them. His 
death is locsdized in the far west, in the land of sunset; 
his grave was shown at Camicus near Agrigentum, attached 
to a temple of Aphrodite. He pursued Dadalus tMther, 
and the daughters of Cocalus, the king of Agrigentum, 
kiiled him by pouring boiling water over him in the bath, 
an obvious myth of the sun dying in the sea, Mino^ the 
god of the de^ i% according to the usual rule, the sun-god, 
who go^ to illumine the dead when he dies on the earth. 
His wtfe is Pasiphae, the moon-goddess, who had an orade 
by dreams at Thalamss in I^tconia. The union of the sun 
and the motm, the bull and the cow, gave rise to many 
quaint and ugly legends : Pasiphae loved the bull of Minos, 
aid^ by file strata^m of DsedaJuSi and gave birth to 
the Minotaur, Imlf bull and half man. The Minotaur is 
one of those monstrous forms which were su^ested to the 
Greek fancy by the quaint iaimaaals conunoa in Oriental 
art. It was shut up m the liABYEoraa (a'.o.), which, was 
contracted by the skilled artist HsedMus. Now a soa of 
Minos named Androgeus had been killed by the Athenians, 
and Minos as a pumshment required that seven AfTifimnn 
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youths and seven maidens should be sent every rdntb year 
and given up to the Minotaur to be devoured. When this 
sacrifice took place for the third time Theseus came as one 
of the hostages, and slew the Minotaur with the help of 
Ariadue. Throughout these legends we see the close 
relation of hlinos to the Phoenician sun-god Melkarth, and 
perceive the way in which different places where Phoenician 
influence can be traced, Athens, Sicily, &c., are brought 
together in religious myths. 

MINOTAUR. See Minos. 

MINSK, a western government of Russia, is bounded 
by Yilna, Yitebsk, and Moghileff on the N. and E., and 
by Tchemigoff, Kieff, Yolhynia, and Grodno on the S. 
and W., and has an area of 35,176 square miles. The 
surface is undulating and hiHy in the north-west, where a 
narrow plateau and a range of hills of the Tertiary forma- 
tion runs to the north-east, separating the basin of the 
Niemen, wMch flows into the Baltic, from that of the 
Dnieper, wMeh sends its waters into the Black Sea. The 
range, which averages from 800 to 1000 feet, culminates in 
Lysaya Gora (1129 feet). The remainder of the province 
is flat, 450 to 650 feet above the sea-level, covered with 
sands and clays of the glacial and post-glacial periods. Two 
broad shallow depressions, drained by the Berezina and the 
Pripet, cross the province from north to south and from 
west to east; and these, as well as the triangular space 
between them, are covered with immense marshes (often 
occupying 200 to 600 square miles), numberless ponds and 
small lakes, peat-bogs, downs, and moving sands, as weE 
as with dense forests. This country, and especially its 
south-western part, is usually known under the name of 
Polyesie (“The Woods”), .^together, marshes take up 
15 per cent, and marshy forests no less than 66 per cent, 
of the entire area of the province (60 to 71 per cent, in 
several districts). The forests, however, consist of full- 
grown trees in the higher districts of the north-west 
only, those wMch occupy the marshy ground consisting of 
smMl and stunted pine, birch, and aspen. The climate of 
the Polyesie is harsh and extremely unhealthy ; malarias 
and an endemic disease of the bulbs of the hair (kolttm, 
plica Folonica) are the plagues of these tracts, the evil 
being intensified by the dreadful poverty of the popula- 
tion. Communication is very difficult. The railway from 
Poland to Moscow has, so far as hlinsk is concerned, taken 
advantage of the plateau above mentioned ; but still it has 
to cross the broad marshy depression of the Berezina. A 
successtol attempt was recently made to drain the marshes 
of the Polyesie by a system of canals, and more than 
4,500,000 acres have thus been rendered suitable for pasture 
and agriculture. Two great tributaries of the Dnieper, the 
Berezina and the Pripet, both navigable, with numberless 
subtributaries, many of which are also navigable, are the 
natural outlets for the marshes of the province. The 
Dnieper flows along its south-eastern border for 160 miles, 
and the Niemen on the north-western for 130 miles. The 
affluents of the Baltic, the Duna (Dwina), and the Yiatula are 
connected by three canals with tributaries of the Dnieper. 
The population of the province (1,183,200 in 1873) may 
be estimated at about 1,350,000, mostly "WMte Russians 
(67 per cent.) ; there are also Poles (about 11 per cent.), 
especially in tixe western districts, Jews (more than 10 
per cent.), little Russians (5 per cent.), and Russians (2 per 
cent.). About 70,000 are considered to be Lithuanians; 
there are also 4000 Tartars, whose presence can be traced 
to the raids of their ancestors on Lithuania in the 13th 
centTiry, and about 2000 German, agriculturists who settled 
in last century - 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, which is, 
however, veiy unproductive in the lowlands; in the Polyesie the 
neasants rarelv have lyure bread to eat. Onlv 23-8 ner cent, of the 
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area is under crops, the average yield being 1,600,000 quarters of 
com and 1,170,000 quarters of potatoes. Uattle-breeding is very 
imperfectly developed, the meado-ws being marshy thron^out the 
lowlands. Hunting and bee-keeping are sources of income in the 
Polyesie, and fisliing gives occupation to about twenty thousand 
persons. The chief source of income for the inhabitants of the low- 
lands is the timber trade. Timber is floated down the rivers, and 
tar, pitch, various products of bark, potash, charcoal, and numerous 
sorts of timber-ware (wooden dishes, &c. ) are manufactured in villages 
to a great estent j and shipbuilding is carried on along the Dnieper, 
Pripet, and Hiemen. Sliqjping is also an important source of 
income, owing to the trafSc on the canals and rivers of the iirovince. 
In 1877 560 boats and 1120 rafts with 170,000 cuts, of cargo left 
the banks of the Berezina and Pripet ; and the trafBc on the Dnieper 
and Niemen was nearly as great. The industiial arts are almost 
entirely undeveloped. 'There are, however, several distilleries and 
tanneries ; and woollen-stuffs, candles, tobacco, and sugar are manu- 
factured to a limited extent. Corn is exported from the western 
districts, but imported to the same amount into the southern parts ; 
the chief export trade is in produce of forest industries. The pro- 
vince is crossed by two important railways, one of which connects 
Poland with Moscow, and the other Libau and Yilna with the 
provinces of Little Kussia; the great highway from "Warsaw to 
Moscow crosses the province in the south, and its passage through 
the Berezina is protected by the first-class fortress of Bobruisk. 
Minsk is divided/ into nine districts, of which the capitals are — 
Minsk (43,500 inhabitants), Bobruisk (26, 850), Boiisoff (5650), close 
by the place where Napoleon I- crossed the Berezina on his retreat 
from Moscow, Igumen (2200), Mozyr (4200), Novogrodek (9000), 
Pinsk (18, 000), Ryeehitsa (4300), and Slutsk (17,200). Tlie pro- 
vince is weU provided with secondary schools, but primary edu- 
cation, especially in the Polyesie, is in a very backward state. 

The countiy now occupied by the province of Minsk was, as far 
as historical records extend, an abode of Slavonians. Tliat portion 
of it which was occupied by the Kririchi became part of the Polotsk 
principality and so of “ Wliite Russia ” ; the other portion, occu- 
pied by the Dregovichi and Drevlans, became part of the “Black 
Russia ” ; whilst the south-westenl portion of it was occupied by 
Yatvyags or Lithuanians. During the 12th, 13th, and 14th cen- 
turies it was divided among sevei-al principalities, which were in- 
corporated with the great principality of Lithuania, and later were 
annexed to Poland. Russia took possession of this country in 
1793. In 1812 it was invaded by the army of Napoleon I. 

MmsK, the capital of the above province, is Situated 
on the Svisloch, a tributary of the Berezina, at the 
junction of the Moscow and Warsaw and the libau 
and Kharkoff railways, 465 miles by rail west from 
Moscow. It has 43,500 inhabitants, of whom one-third 
are Jews of the poorest class; the others are "White 
Eussians, Poles, and Tartars (about 700). The manufac- 
tures are few and insignificant. Since the introduction of 
railways the commercial importance of the place, which 
formerly was slight, has begun to increase. 

Minsk is mentioned in Russian annals in the 11th century under 
the name of Myen’sk or Menesk. In 1066 and 1096 it was d3XTis- 
tated, first by Izyaslav and afterwards by Vladimir. It changed 
iTilers many times until the 13th century, when it became a Lithu- 
anian fief. In the 16th century it became part of Poland, but as late 
as 1505 it was ravaged by Tartars, and in 1508 by Russians. In the 
18th centmy it was taken sever^ times by Swedes and Russians. 
Russia annexed it in 1793. Napoleon I. took it in 1812. 

MINSTREL. The “minstrels,” according to Bishop 
Percy, “ were an order of men in the Middle Ages who 
united the arts of poetry and music, and sang verses to the 
iarp of their own composing, who appear to have accom- 
panied their songs , with mimicry and action, and to have 
practised such varions means of diverting as were much 
admired in those rude times, and supplied the want of more 
refined entertainments.” This conception of the “minstrel ” 
has been generally accepted in England ever since Percy 
published his Eeliques of Aificimt Poetry, which he gave to 
the world as the products of the genius of these anonymous 
popular poets and harpers. The name has been fixed in 
the language by the usage of romantic poets and novelists ; 
Scott’s “ last minstrel ” and Moore’s “ minstrel boy ” were 
minstrels in Percy’s sense of the word. The imagination 
was fascinated by this romantic figure, and the laborious 
and soured antiquary Eitsoh argued in vain that nobody 
before Bishop Percy had ever applied the word minstrel to 
such an order of men, that no such order of men ever did 
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exist in medieval England, and that the historical English 
“minstrels,” so-called, were a much less gifted and respect- 
able class, being really instrumental musicians, either 
retainers or strollers. 

The dispute between Ritson and Percy was partly a dis- 
pute about a word, and partly a dispute about historical 
facts; and there can be little doubt that Ritson was substan- 
tially right in both respects. The romantic bishop trans- 
ferred to the mediaeval English minstrel the social status 
and brilliant gifts of the Anglo-Saxon gleomcm or sctp, and 
the French irovhadour in the fiourishing period of Provencal 
poetry. That the gleemen sang to the harp versesof their own 
composing, that some of them travelled from court to court 
as honoured guests, while others were important attached 
court officials, and all received costly presents, is a well 
attested historical fact. The household bard at Heorot in 
the poem of Beowulf a man who bore many things in mind 
and found skilfully linked words to express them, was one 
of King Hrothgar’s thanes ; the gleeman of the Travelle7'’8 
Song had visited all the tribal chiefs of Europe, and received 
many precious gifts, rings and bracelets of gold. The 
incidents in these poems may not be historic, but they 
furnish indubitable testimony to the social position of the 
gleeman in those days ; a successful gleeman was as much 
honoured as a modem poet-laureate, and as richly rewarded 
as a fashionable pmna donna. Further, the strolling glee- 
man of a humbler class seems to have been respected as a 
non-combatant ; this much we may infer from the stories 
about Alfred and Anlafi having penetrated an enemy’s 
camp in the disguise of gleemen, whether these stories are 
true or not, for otherwise they would not have been 
invented. The position of poets and singers in Provence 
from the 11th to the 13th century is still clearer. The 
classification of them by King Alphonso of Castile in 1273, 
by which time honourable designations were getting mixed, 
may help to determine the exact position of the English 
“minstrel.” There was first the lowest class, the lufos, 
who stroUed among the common people, singing ribald 
songs, playing on instruments, showing feats of skill and 
stren^h, exhibiting learned dogs and goats, and so forth ; 
then the joglars or jomlatores, who played, sang, recited, 
conjured, men of versatile powers of entertainment, who 
performed at the houses of the nobility, and were liberally 
remunerated ; then the troladors, or inveniores, whose dis- 
tinction it was to cornpose verses, whether or not they had 
sufficient executive faculty to sing or recite them. 

If we compare these distinctions with Percy’s definition 
of the minstrel, we see that his minstrel would have corre- 
sponded with the who also wrote his own songs and 

recitations. Now in the palmy days of Provengal song 
there were many professional joglars, such as Arnaut 
Daniel or Perdigo, who stood high among the most brilliant 
troubadours, and visited on terms of social equality with 
nobles and princes. But long before English became the 
court language the fashion had disappeared, and a new 
division of functions had been developed. .In Chaucer’s 
time the poet of society no longer sang his verses to harp 
or fiddle, or amused his patrons with feats of legerdemain ; 
the kin^s gestour (teller of geste^) discharged the profes- 
sional duty of amusing with witty stories ; and the social 
position of the joglar had very much sunk. Ritson was 
perfectly right in saying that no English poet of any social 
position was a professional reciter to the harp of verses of 
his own-composing. The Proven 9 al joglar, travelling from 
court to court, combined our modern functions of poet, 
society journalist, entertainer, and musician. But about 
the time when the word “ minstrel ” came to be applied to 
him the English joglar was rapidly sinking or had already 
sunk to the social position of modem strolling mounte- 
bank, travelling showman, or music-hall singer. And the 
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word mins trel liad had a separate history before it became 
synonymous (as in the Catholicon Anglicum of 1483) tvith 
ge^itimlatw, histrio, joculator, and other names for strolling 
'entertainers. Derived from the Low Latin mmisiralis, it 
was originally applied to those retainers whose business it 
was to play upon musical instruments for the entertainment 
of their lords. In Chaucer’s Squire- s Tale, the “ minstralles ” 
play before King Cambuscan as he dines in state “ biforn 
him at the bord deliciously,” and the “loude minstralcye” 
precedes him when he rises and withdraws to the orna- 
mented chamber, 

Thev as they sownen iliiierse instrumentz, 

That it is lyk an henen fof to here. 

But even in Chaucer’s time there were less respectable 
musicians than those of the king’s household — strolling 
musicians, players on trumpets, clarions, taborets, lutes, 
rebecks, fiddles, and other instruments. These also were 
known by the generic name of minstrels, whether because 
many of them had learnt their art in noble households 
before they took to a vagabond life, or because the more 
respectable of them affected to be in the service or under 
the patronage of powerful nobles, as later on companies of 
strolling players figured as the “ servants ” of distinguished 
patrons. All the allusions to minstrels in literature from 
Langland’s time to Spenser’s point to them as strolling 
musicians. Some of them may have sung to the harp 
verses of their own composing, and some of them may have 
composed some of the l^ads that now charm us with their 
fresh and simple art ; but the profession of the “minstrel,’’ 
properly so-called, was much less romantic than Bishop 
Percy painted it. It was not merely “the bigots of the 
iron time” that “called their harmless art a crime”; in a 
repressive Act passed by Henry IV, they appear with 
“westours, rymouxs, et autres vacabondes” among the 
turbulent elements of the commxmity. 

In a passage in Malorjr’s Jforte Darihur, the word 
minstrel is applied to a personage who comes much nearer 
the ideal of the Provencal joglar. When Sir Dinadan 
wished to infuriate King Mar^ he composed a satirical 
song, and gave it to Elyot a harper to sing through the 
country, Tristram guaranteeing him against the conse- 
quences. When King ilark took him to task for this, the 
harper’s answer was, “Wit you well I am a minstrel, and 
I must do as I am commanded of these lords that I bear 
the arms of.” And because he was a minstrel King hlark 
allowed him to go unharmed. The service done by Elyot 
the , harper in the old romance is a good illustration of the 
political function of the itinerant medisevaljocji^cEio?” but 
even he did not sing verses of bis ou-n composing, and he 
was not a “ ihinstrel ” in the sense in which the word was 
used by romantic poets after the publication of Percy’s 
Mdigpies. (w. m.) 

MINT. The mint is the place where the coinage of a 
country is manufactured, and whence it is issued by sovereign 
authority, imder special conditions and regulations. The 
privilege of coining has in all ages and countries belonged 
to the sovereign, and has, in England at least, been rarely 
delegated to any subject, and in any case in a restricted 
, form, the crown always reserving the right of determining 
. the standard, denomination, and design of the coins. 

Ah A very early sta^ of civilization it was found 
necessary to have some definite medium of exchange, in. 
order to avoid the great inconvenience arising from the 
system of pajinent in kind, which the primitive and 
natural method. It was not long before me^ .carae to be 
used as such a medium, probably iroin its durability and 
portability, and in the case of gold and silver on account of 
their intrinsic value. The less liable the value of a metal 
is to change the better is it suited for a standard of value, i 
Though historians assure us that metals were found in I 
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Britain at a very early period, there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the mines were worked until consider- 
ably later than the time at which the use of metal as a 
medium of exchange was introduced. It is probable there- 
fore that the metals for exchange were imported into 
Britain long before the native mines were developed. 

The metals chiefly used were silver and brass, which 
were at first simply exchanged by weight for commodities 
of all kinds. As commercial transactions became more 
numerous and more complicated, this system of payment 
grew troublesome, and it was found convenient to divide 
the mass of metal into small parts, which soon took the 
form of rough coins. But the principle of payment by 
weight was retained through many centuries, and is per- 
petuated, though in name only, in the word “pound.” 

Records of attempts to organize the coinage of England 
are found as far back as the A.nglo-Saxon period, and it is 
known that on the dissolution of the Heptarchy the mints 
were regulated by laws framed in the witenagemot. The 
first monarch who appears to have dealt successfully with 
the organization of the coinage was Athelstan, who framed 
laws for the regulation of the mints, and appointed officers 
whose titles and duties are then first recorded. The only 
officers connected with the coinage of whom mention is 
found before this time are the “ moneyers,” who appear to 
have been alone responsible for the manufacture of the coin; 
but it is probable that even then there existed some officer 
who had authority over them. In early Saxon and Norman 
times the number of moneyers was considerable, mints 
being established in almost every important town, as might 
be expected at a period when communication between 
distant places was extremely difficult. They appear to have 
berai the officers who actually performed the work of 
making the coin, the mint master in later times contracting 
with them, at a high rate, for the work. They were respon- 
sible for the purity and perfection of the coins produced, 
as ajjpears from the fact that it was they who were 
puni^ed (as traitors) in the case of any deficiency in weight 
or fineness. They had prescriptive rights in the coinage, 
and in modem times (even so kteas 1860) claimed to have 
corporate privileges; but it is clear, on the authority 
of Ruding, that they never were a “ corporation ” separate 
from other officers of the mint.^ The number of mints 
was greatly reduced after the Norman Conquest, hut 
continued to be considerable until the reign of Richard I., 
when the work of coining for the whole kingdom was con- 
centrated in the mint in the Tower of London. Only one 
provincial mint (Winchester) remained till a later date. 

An important reorganization of the coinage took place 
in 1325 under Edward II., the regulations then framed for 
the manufacture and issue of the coins forming the basis 
of those still in force. The principal officers under these 
regulations were-^master, warden, comptroller, king’s assay 
master, king’s clerks, and cuneator. The office of cuneator 
was one of great importance at a time when there existed 
a multipKcity of mints, since lie had the sole charge of all 
the dies used not only at the mint in , the Tower of London 
but also in the provinces. He chose the engravers and 
presented them to: the barons of the exchequer in order 
that they might take the oath of fidelity ; he superintended 
their work, and was generally answerable for the perfection 
of the dies before they were issued for use in the various 
mints of the country. The office, which was hereditary, 
ceased to exist when the provincial mints were suppressed. 
In its place was instituted the office of clerk of the irons, 

^ Among the s^iecial privileges which they undoubtedly enjoyed was 
exemption from local taxation, as appears in a writ of Henj^r III., 
which commands the mayor of London not to disturb them “by 
eiaetii^ tallages contrary to their privileges.” Sometimes also houses 
were allowed to them rent free. 
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■whose functions were more limited, and were not hereditary. 
This office was only recently abolished. 

In the Middle Ages an important duty devolving on the 
officers of the mint was the collection of the seigniorage 
which was levied on the coining of money, not only for the 
purpose of covering the expenses of minting, but also as a 
source of revenue to the cro'wn which the sovereign claimed 
by virtue of his prerogative. In former times the collection 
of the seigniorage was entrusted to the warden, who also 
superintended the manufacture of the coins, so far as to 
ensure the proper relations between the moneyers on the one 
hand and the state on the other. He ^es not appear, 
however, to have had any responsibility with regard to the 
fineness and weight of the coins. 

The king’s assay master was specially charged ■with ail 
matters relating to the accuracy of the standard. The officer 
next in rank to him was the comptroller, v/ho presented 
annually to the barons of the exchequer a report of aU the 
gold and silver money struck in the kingdom during the 
year. These reports, which were always written upon 
parchment, constitute the chief mint records. The king’s 
clerk exercised a general superintendence and kept an 
account of all the mint transactions. As the work of the 
mint became more extensive and more complicated, other 
officers were added such as the surveyor of the meltings, j 
surveyor of the money presses, and many others. 

The present arrangements ■with regard to the officers of 
the mintwere made in 1870, when several important changes 
took place in the mint establishment. Up to that time 
there had been two controlling officers,— the master, who 
in some iustances was selected on account of distinguished 
scientific attainments (as in the cases of Sir John Herschel 
and Professor Graham), and the deputy master and comp- 
troller. A careful inquiry, however, having led to the 
conclusion that the control of the mint might ■with advantage 
be concentrated in the hands of a single officer of experience 
in the conduct of public business, it was decided, on the 
death of Professor Graham, to entrust the actual administra- 
tion of the department to the deputy master, — the office 
and title of master of the mint beiug held by the 
chancellor of the exchequer for the time being, ■without 
salary. At the same time the services of a scientific officer 
were secured, by the appointment of a chemist of the mint. 
The coining and die department and the melting depart- 
ment were united under , the name of the operative , depart- 
ment, and placed ■under a single superintendent. The 
first deputy master appoint^ under the new regulations 
was the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, C.B., to whom the public are 
indebted for a series of Annual Reports which have given a 
new and increased interest to the subject of the coinage, and 
may be said to constitute in themselves a mint literature. 

The actual operations of coining in early times were few 
in number and simple in character. The metals fo rming 
the alloy were melted together in the proportion necessary 
to bring them to the required standard, and the alloy thus 
obtained was cast into bars, which were reduced by 
hammering to the requisite thickness. They were then 
cut with shears into pieces more or less regular in size and 
form, roughly annexed, and finally impressed ■with the 
prescribed device by a blow with a hammer. 

The last-named appears to have been the only part of 
the process which was performed ■mth any great amount of 
care. The blank piece ■was pla^^ by the iand upon a die 
fixed into a block of wood having a large heavy base to 
resist the oscillation caused hy the blow ; the die on which 
was engraved the device for the reverse of the coin was 
then pkced upon the upper side of the blank and held by 
means of a holder, round which was placed a roll of lead to 
protect the hand of the operator while hea^vy blows were 
struck with a hammer by an assistant workman. One of the 
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earliest improvements in coining was the introduction of a 
tool in shape resembling a pair of tongs, the two dies being 
placed one at the extremity of each leg. This avoided the 
necessity of readjusting the dies between successive strokes 
of the hammer, and ensured greater accuracy in the impres- 
sion. It was long before the system of coining by hand was 
superseded by the coining press, or mill, which, even after its 
first introduction, was only very slowly adopted. Several 
attempts were made to introduce machinery for coining 
before it was brought into active use, the objection to it 
being its great expense. The mill and screw were finally 
introduced into the mint under Charles II., when many 
improvements were also made in the preliminary operations. 
Steam-power was first applied in 1810, when the vacuum 
screw-press was introduced. In 1839 Uhlhorn invented the 
lever-press, which still remains in use. 

The subject of the design on coins, besides being inter- 
esting both from an artistic and an historical point of view, 
becomes very important when it is remembered that it is 
the impression of the coin -with the authorized device 
which makes it legally current. The artistic merits of the 
design of the early Greek coins are well kno^wn, and prove 
that the dies from which the coins were struck must have 
been engraved ■with much skill and care. The form of the 
coins before being stamped was at first merely that of 
natural rounded nuggets of gold, or of the silver-gold alloy 
kno-wn as dectmm. Such coined nuggets of gold are still 
to be found among the hill tribes of India. Simple 
nuggets were afterwards replaced by roughly-fashioned 
masses like half bullets, a form which rendered it easy to 
impart high relief to the obverse and comparatively low 
relief to the reverse of the coins. The early British coins ’• 
had for their prototype the gold “stater” of Philip of 
Macedon, but the design of this beautifully finished coin 
was so roughly imitated by a succession of British copyists 
that ultimately the ■wreath round the head of the monarch 
alone survived, and that in a scarcely recognizable form. 
It is not only in the early British coins that the influence 
of classical art may be seen, for it is very evident in some 
of the present day, the most notable instances being the 
reverse of the bronze coinage, and the beautiful design of 
St George and the dragon % Pistrucci, which is still used 
as an alternative design for the sovereign. It has been 
ascertained that the impressions on the reverse of very 
early Greek coins were produced by the rough surface 
of the anvil or the nail head on which they were placed, 
while the obverse was struck with the die. A little later 
the device on the reverse of the coins was obtained by 
placing the blank piece on small points of metal arranged 
in geometrical forms which caused corresponding indenta- 
tions on the coins when struck with the hammer. The 
beauty and accuracy of design on coins gradually increased 
as art and manual skill developed, and probably culminated 
at the period of the Renaissance. 

Although it has been the custom since the time of the 
Saxons to stamp coins with the head of the reigning 
monarch, it does not appear that any attempt at actual por- 
traiture was made in England until the reign of Henry VII., 
who, “about the eighteenth or nineteenth year of his reign, 
did make a great alteration in the form of his coin, upon 
which his head was now represented in profile, and ■with 
a good resemblance of his other pictures.” ^ Since then 
much care seems to have been taken to stamp the. coins 
with a true likeness of the monarch. In most cases the 
heads bear a striking resemblance to the portraits drawn 
by the great artists of the respective periods, and, wer^ 
indeed, generally designed by artists of eminenee. Some 
of the Milan coinage of Louis XH. is said to have been 

^ "Eivam, Chins of the Andeni BriUms. 

® See Martin Polkes, Tables of English Silver and Gold Coins. 

XVI. — 6 1 
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designed by Leonardo da Vinci, and similar work is attri- 
buted to Benvenuto Cellini. 

In very early times the silver coins were equal in weight 
and in tale, each penny weighing 24 grains or 1 penny- 
weight. The amount now denominated a pound was a 
pound weight of standard or sterling silver. This principle 
was in fact, however, not strictly adhered to, the coins 
frequently falling below the standard of weight. This 
deviation may possibly have arisen from the imperfection 
of the methods of manufacture, but Euding (^Annals of the 
Coiiiaffe) considers it to have occurred from design, as the 
deficiency in weight was sometimes made a source of profit. 
The deviation from the standard weight permitted by law, 
now called the “ remedy,” and anciently called the “ shere,” 
was taken advantage of to a large extent, so that the coins 
suffered considerable diminution, particularly when, as 
frequently happened, they were also “ clipped ” as soon as 
they were issued. "When these coins were called in they 
were taken by weight and not hy tale, so that the posses- 
sors suffered considerable loss. In later times the great 
improvements in the method of manufacture made it easy 
to attain far grater accuracy both of weight and fineness ; 
consequently the remedy permitted by law has been con- 
siderably reduced, and the possibility of making a large 
amount of profit by this means proportionally diminished.^ 

The seigniorage levied on the coining of money was not 
a fixed rate, but varied considerably at different times, and 
accrued from a deduction made from the bullion coined. 
It was abolished by an Act of Charles EL, which provided 
that whoever brought sterling silver or standard gold to 
the mint should receive in exchange an equal weight of 
current coin, the expenses of coining heii^ defrayed by 
means of duties levied upon certain commodities of common 
use. The seignior^e on silver was revived in the reign 
of George HL, when that part of the Act of Charles 11, 
which related to the coining of silver without charge was 
repealed, and another Act was passed, requiring every 
pound of silver to be coined into aixty-sis shillings instead 
of sixfey-fcwo, — ^the four shilling realized on each pound of 
silver 1^ this depreciation of its value being handed over 
to the master of the mint to defray the expenses of assay- 
ing, loss, and manufacture. An Act of William IV. 
required the seigniorage on the silver coinage to be paid 
to the credit of the Consolidated Fund, and the charges of 
the mint to be brought annually before parliament. Against 
the profit derived % the state from this source must be 
plaeed the expense of maintaining the silver coinage in a 
ocmditloin -fit for circulation by frequently withdrawing, 
recoining, and reigning the silver coins. A vote of 
JE16,0(K) is annually taken in the mint estimates for the 
loss on the recoinage of silver. 

In former times the work of the mint was performed by 
contract, the mint master undertaking the manufacture of 
the coinage at a stated price, and paying the moneyers 
and other oflScers and workmen under him at a fixed tariff. 
The agreement made between the crown and the mint 
master, called the “master’s indenture,” was sometimes 
purposely kept secret. This system appears to have pre- 
vailed from t^ reign of Edward !., when an agreement 
was entered into between the king and the first master of 
the mmt (appointed about 1279). Under this agreement 

^ Two notable instances are recorded of the nse that has been made 
atvarions toes of the shere^ dr remedy, as a means of profit, one 
being in the reign of Queen ElUabeiaij when Lonisbn, th«i master of 
the mint, finding the allowance made him under his contract was in- 
sufficient to cover the expenses of cqitjing, availed himself of the 
remedy on the silver coinage^ amounting to 6|d. in the pound troy. 
The other oecurred at the toe of the great racoinage of ^ver iii the 
reign of Wniiam III., when the profit of the there amounted to 8d.' 
per pound weight, or rather more than 8s. in every hundred pounds 
jfiuoSey. 
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an allowance was secured to the master to cover all the ex- 
penses of coinage. Although the master of the mint ceased 
to be a contractor, the arrangement with the managers con- 
tinued in force up to 1851. 

The work of coinage was transferred in 1810 from the 
Tower of London, where it had been carried on for many 
centuries, to the present Mint on Tower Hill, not far from 
the Bank of England. The head of the department, as has 
already been stated, is the chancellor of the exchequer for 
the time being, who is ex officio master of the mint, — the 
practical direction of the work being placed in the hands 
of a permanent officer, the deputy master, who is responsible 
for its due performance. From the English mint is supplied 
the coinage for the whole of the British empire, including 
the colonies, with the exception of Australia; the latter 
and the East Indies are supplied from branch mints estab- 
lished at Sydney and Melbourne, and the mints of Calcutta 
and Bombay. In addition to the gold, silver, and bronze 
coins current in the United Kingdom, the English mint 
strikes gold coins of the value of two dollars for Kew- 
fonndland; silver coins of the value of fifty, twenty-five, 
twenty, ten, and five cents respectively for Newfoundland 
and Canada ; bronze pence and halfpence of special design 
for iTereey, and nickel pence, halfpence, and farthings for 
the West Indies. The number of coins of each separate 
denomination issued varies considerably in different years, 
the demand for special denominations of coin naturally 
determining the supply. 

The following table (from official sources) shows the value of the 
gold and silver coins issued during the ten years 1871-81. The 
total value of the bronze coin issued in the same period is £112, 890. 


Date. 

Gold Coinage.* 

Silver Coinage. 

Sovereigns. 

Half-Sovereigns. 

Total Value. 

Half-Crowns. 

Florins. 

18T2 

1875 

1874 

187.7 

187« 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

£ 

18,048,88$ 

2,382,835 

519,629 

8,294,705 

1,106,289 

17,625 

3,845,858 

£ 

3,017,666 

1,001,733 

943,936 

243,264 

1,401,943 

981,468 

1,168,780 

17,625 

604,199 

£ 

15,261,441 
3,884,563 
1,461,565 
243,264 
4,696,648 
981,468 
2,265,069 
35,050 1 
4,150,062 

£ 

278^40 

188,996 

79,200 

55,836 

188,150 

112,662 

168,102 

980,170 

£ 

692,010 

596,574 

180,774 

114,246 

60,786 

68,706 

178,596 

33.5,432 

232,254 

266,806 

24,610,721 

7,868,408 

32,479,129 

1,291,356 

2,616,184 


Date. 

Silver Coinage.3 | 

SllIlllLgS. 

Si-v- 

pences. 

Four- 

pences. 

Three- 

pences. 

Two- 

pences. 

Pence. 

Totals. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

f. 

£ 


£ s. 

£ 

£ 

1872 

443,322 

94,446 

69 

6 

13,918 

2 

39 12 

33 

1,243,836 

1873 

324;824 

109,890 

69 

6 

60,744 

a 

39 12 

S3 

1,081,674 

1874 

275,022 

105.732 

69 

6 

55.694 

2 

39 12 

33 

890,604 

1875 

217.800 

81,878 

69 

6 

41,438 

2 

39 12 

33 

594,000 

1876 

38,412 

20,988 

69 

6 

22,826 

2 

39 12 

33 

222.354 

1877 

163,350 

101,772 

69 

6 

31,142 

2 

39 12 

33 

420,948 

1878 

156,222 

65,538 

69 

6 

30,350 

2 

39 12 

33 

613,998 

1879 

180,576 

83,160 


6 

37,082 

2 

39 12 

33 

549,054 

1880 

242,154 

96,426 

69 

6 

22,430 

2 

89 12 

33 

761,508 

1881 

262,648 

166,816 

69 

6 

40,646 

2 

39 12 

33 

997,128 


2,303,730 

916,146 

693 

T 

346,269 

"o' 

396 0 

830 

7,876,104 


The British, sovereign or twenty-sliilling piece was &’st issued 
hy proclamafdon dated 1st July 1817, superseding the guinea or 
twenty-one-shilling piece. Cro-wn pieces of the nominal value of 
five shillings were first struck in the reign of Henry Till., six- 
pences and thre^enny-pieees are first mentioned in the reign of 
Edward VL, while the groat or fouTOenny-piece was coined as early 
as the rei^ of Edward I. ; the florin or two-shilling-piece was 
introduced in 1849. Copper money was first coined hy Charles I. 
inl665, but does not appear to have been issued until 1672. Copper 
was replaced by bronze in 1860. 

The weight and fineness of the various denominations of coin 
struck at the EoyalMint is shown in the first schedule of the Coin- 
age Act (38 Tict c. 10), 1870 : — 


2 In these gold retams. fractions of pounds sterling are omitted. 

® The numbers end weights of the fourpences, twopences, and pence, 
being Maundy coins, are the same for each of the years ; — ihlS four- 
pences, 4752 twopences, and 7920 pence. 
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j Remedy Allowance. j 

I Weight per Piece. | 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Imperial 

Grains. 

Metric 

Grammes. 

1-00000 

0*40000 

0*20000 

0*10000 

0*06479 

0*02592 

0*01296 

0*00648 

0*002 

1*81818 

0*90909 

0*72727 

0*36308 

0*18181 

0*12121 

0*09090 

0*06060 

0*03030 

0*11781 

0*05890 

0*04712 

0*02356 

0-01178 

0-00785 

0*00589 

0*00392 

0*00196 

^ 0*004 

( 2*91666 
1*75000 
( 0-87500 

0*18899 

0-11389 

0*05669 

None, i 


. Denomination of Coin. 


Imperial 

■Weight. 

Gmins. 


Metric 

Weight. 

Grammes. 


Least Current Weight, 


Imperial 


Metilc 

"Weight, 

Grammes. 


Standard Fineness. 


Gold— 

Five pound 

Two pound. 

Sovereign 

Half-sovereign 

Stiver— 

Crown 

Half-ci-oam- 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence. 

Groat or fourpenc 

Tlireepence 

Twopence 

Penny. 

Bronze — 

Penny 

Halfpenny 

Farthings 


616-37239 

246-54S9.5 

123*27447 

61*63723 

436*36363 

218*13181 

174*54545 

87*27272 

43*63636 

29*09090 

21*31813 

14*54545 

7*27272 

145*83333 

87*50000 

43*75000 


3*99402 

28*27590 
14*13795 
11*31036 
5 65518 
2*82759 
1*88506 
1*41379 
0*94253 
0*47126 


612*50000 

245-00000 

122-50000 

61-12500 


39*63935 

15*87574 

7*93787 


\l fine gold, 
alloy; or milled 
simal fineness 
916*66. 


fine silver, 
alloy; or 
millesimal 
fineness 




The -weight and fineness of the coins specified in this schedule 
are according to what is pro-vided by the Act 56 Geo. Ill, c. 68,' 
that the gold coin of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland should hold such weight and fineness as were prescribed in 
the then existing mint indenture, that is to say, that there should 
be nine hundred and thirty-four sovereigns and one ten-shilling 
piece contained in 20 Ib weight troy of standard gold, of the fine- 
ness, at the trial of the same, of 22 carats fine gold and 2 carats of 
alloy in the pound weight troy, and further, as regards silver coin, 
that -fhere should be sixty-six shillings in every pound troy of 
standard silver of the fineness of 11 ounces 2 pennyweights of fine 
silver and 18 pennyweights of alloy in every pound weight troy. 

The present standard of fineness, for gold, 22 parts fine or pure 
gold and 2 mrts of alloyed metal, was finally adop-fced in the reign 
of Charles il., and has remained unchanged up to the present 
time. Before the passing of the Act determining this standard 
considerable changes had been made from time to time, the highest 
degree of fineness having been reached in the reign of Henry III., 
when the firat gold coins ■were struck of the standard of 24 carats 
pure gold. The standard of fineness for gold at some different 
periods may be seen from the follov-ing table, which shows the 
composition of some of the ancient gmd trial plates, of which 
portions are preserved in the Mint : — 


Standard 
found by 
Assay 


Remedy or 
Permitted 'V"ariation 
In Carats and in 
ThonsandtHs. 


1543(9 

1653 

1560 

1500 

1593 


016*6 

958*4 

994*8 

916*6 

994-8 

316*6 

994*8 

916*6 

994*8 

916*6 

916*6 

916*6 

916*6 


„ 9.54-4 

„ 990*3 

„ 913-7 

„ 994*3 

„ 915*9 

„ 990-3 

„ 913*0 

„ 990*9 

„ 912*9 

„ 914*6 

917*1 
„ 916*1 
„ 913*3 

„ 916*61 

Pure gold. 


The earliest trial plate of which there is any record was made in 
the seventeenth year of Edward I V. Before that time it would seem 
that the coins were compared "with others known to be of standard 
fineness, since among the Cotton MSS. is preseryed the account of 
the tr ial of the pyx of gold nobles in 1349, when the coins were 
compared with an ounce of florins of Florence kept in the Treasury 
as s-tendards. The first gold coins were 24 carats fine or pure gold. 
Edward III. caused coins to be struck of 23 carats 3^ grams fine 
in 1345, but no trial plate of this standard was made until 1477. 
Henry VIII. lowered the standard to 22 carats, but caused coins 
to be s-truck both of that and the former standards- The greatest 
debasement of the standard ever reached in England -was in 
1546, when it sunk as low as 20 cara-fcs. It reached a low 
point in the early part of Ed'ward VI.’s reign, but was raised 
towards the end "of it to 22 carats ; and it was still furtlier raised 
-to 23 carats 3^ grains by Elizabeth, who, however, caused gold 
coins of 22 caiuts also to be struck. Charles II. on his accession 
rejected the trial plates of the standard of 22 carats which had 
been made under the Commonwealth, and, caused, others to be 
made of the standard of 23 carats 3J grains. Ho coins, however, 
appear to have been struck of this standard. The same monarch 


afterwards fixed the standard at 22 carats ; and no variation in the 
legal standard has occurred since that time. The last new trial 
plates, made m 1873, were alloyed with copper only, in order that 
they might correspond -with the composition of the British gold 
coins, former plates having been alloyed with silver and copper. 
At "the same time supplementary plates of pure gold and silver 
were prepared in order that the greatest possible accuracy might 
be secured. 

The prasent standard of fineness of silver for coinage was fixed 
at a very early period, but has been subject to considerable varia- 
tion since the reign of Edward I., the first English monarch who 
debased the silver coinage. In the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
once reduced as low as 4 ounces of silver to 8 of alloying metal, 
and Edward VI. reduced it even lower. It was restored by 
Elizabeth to the ori^al standard. 

The following tabic shows the composition of some of the ancient 
silver -trial plates of which portions have been preserved in the 
Mint : — 


Date. 

Standard presci-ibed 
by Law. 

Standard 
found by 
Assay. 

Remedy or 
Permitted Variation 
in Dwts. and In 
Thousandths. 

In ozs. 
and dwts. 

Decimal 

Equivalent. 

No date. 
1477 

1527 (?) 
1542 

1553 

1560 

1600 

1601 

1604 

1649 

1660 

1688 

1707 

1728 

1829 

1873 

1878 

ri’‘2 

9*" 6 

11 2 

11 2 

3 0 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 

11 2 
Snppleme 

925*0 

776*0 
925*0 
9*26*0 
260*0 
925*0 
925*0 
925*0 
925*0 
925*0 j 
926*0 
925*0 
925*0 
9*26*0 

ntary plate. 

SU^er 757*4 
„ 928 6 
„ 885*5 
„ 763*6 
„ 927*0 
„ 930*2 
„ 252-0 
„ 925*1 
„ 922*7 
„ 928*7 
„ 924*2 
„ 922*0 
„ 922*0 

„ 928*9 

„ 925*0 
„ 924*96 
Pure silver. 

2 d^^s. 

8 dwts. (?), or 12*5 
2dwts., or 8-4 

2 » 8-4 

3 „ 12*5 

2 „ „ 8*4 

2 d-ffts. 

2 » 

2 dwts., or 8*4 

2 « ,) 8*4 

2 » 8*4 

zdwts. 

1 d-wt., or 4*2 

4*0 


The alloy used for the bronze coinage is composed of 95 per cenL 
of copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. The bronze coinage superseded 
the old copper coinage in 1860, the latter having been in use since 
the reign of Charles II. The vicissitudes of the copper coinage 
were even greater than those of the superior coinages, coins for 
Ireland having been issued at one time of pe-n-ter and of otlisr 
alloys in which scarcely any copper w^as contained. 

The annual testing of the standard of gold and silver 
coins, called the trial of the pyx, from the “ -pjx ” or chest in 
which the coins to he examined are kept, is a ceremony of 
very ancient institution. It arose from, the circumstance 
that the mint master was originally a contractor, under the 
crown, for the manufacture of the coinage, and it -was 
therefore necessary that periodical examinations of the 
coins should be held in order to ascertain that the terms of 
bis contract had been complied with. At the present day, 
when the mint master is no longer a contractor, but an 
oflScer of the crown, the trial of the pyx has a somewhat 
different object; but it would appear from the description 
of these periodical examinations in some of the earliest mint 
records that but little change has taken place in the manner 
of conducting them. The finished coins are delivered 
to the mint master in w^eights called “journey weiglit^” 
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supposed to be tbe weight of coin which could be manu- 
factured in a day when the operations of coining were 
performed by the hand. The journey weight of gold is 
15 S troy, coined into 701 sovereigns or 1402 half- 
sovereigns. The journey weight of silver is 60 1> 
troy. From each journey weight a coin is taken and 
deposited in the “ pyx ” or chest for the annual trial. This 
is made by the freemen of the goldsmiths’ company under 
the direction of the crown, in the presence of the queen’s 
remembrancer, who administers the oath to the jury and 
presides over the proceedings. The coins selected for trial 
are compared with pieces cut from trial plates of standard 
fineness, which are in the keeping of the warden of the 
standards, these pieces being assayed against the coins 
under examination. If the coins are fou^ to be of the 
standard fineness and weight, within certain limits, a verdict 
to that effect is drawn up by the jurors and presented to 
the Treasury. 

In consequence of the impossibility of ensuring an abso- 
lutely exact admixture of metals in coining, it has been 
found necessary at all times to allow to the mint master 
a certain margin, or “ remedy,” within which coins may 
vary in weight and fineness from the fixed standard and 
still be considered of the current standard. The remedy 
of fineness for English gold coin is now fixed at 2 parts 
per 1000. The great importance of maintaining the 
standard of fineness for gold will be evident when it is 
stated that the variation of 3 ^ of a millibme (or thousandth 
part) above or below the standard causes a gain or loss 
of .£100 in every million sterling. Gold coins would 
be within the remedy of fineness permitted by law if 
tbe amount of precious metal contained in them varied 
from 914*6 to 918*6 parts in 1000 j and, although this 
remedy cannot be considered to be more than would 
meet occasional and unavoidable deviation from the exact 
standard, still, in the case of gold, but a very small part of 
the remedy of fineness is actually used, the coins seldom 
falling below 916*3 parts of gold in 1000, or rising above 
917*0, while the mean composition of many millions of 
coins issued from the mint is often of the precise le^ 
standard, 916*66. The remedy of fineness for silver coin, 
which appears to have been always greater than that for 
gold coin, is 4 parts per 1000. The remedy of weight 
for gold is 1*6 per 1000 parts, that for silver 4*17, and 
that for bronze 20. Extreme care is taken to prevent the 
issue from the mint of any coins that exceed these permitted 
variations in weight and standard, each coin being weighed 
sepaiately, and those found to be above or below the 
standard: bmng returned to tbe melting-house. 

Since the real value of the gold coinage is the same as 
its nominal value, it is of the first importance that gold 
coins which are bdow the standard weight should not be 
allowed to circulate, otherwise holdem of large quantities 
of gold coin are liable to considerable loss. After a certain 
amount of wear a gold coin in passing from hand to hand 
loses weight and becomes legatty uncurrent. By the Coinage 
Act it is made compulsory for every person to “cut, break, 
or deface ” any coin tendered to him in payment which is 
below the current weight, the person tendering it bearing 
the loss ; but, as no penalty is imposed for disregard of this 
dbligati^ the law is practically without effect. The 
withdra'^ of lij^t coin frmn circulation was formerly 
aoeomp^bod solely by the Bank of England, the mint 
regulations making providon for the receipt of gold tendered 
for coinage only in the f<wm of bars. The bank undertook 
to purchase the light gold hrpia the public at the rate of 
£3, I7s. 6 ^d., an ounce,; a price which, as compared wiA 
he mint value of £3, 17s. Ifi^, entoUed a lo^ of no less 
han 4d. an ounce on the seller. Tbjs lossivas occasioned 

ihieflv bv thp. mrfinmstaTififi that thrA 1\a.n1r nKUmu) 


before sending the light gold to the mint for recoinage to 
melt, assay, and cast it into bars, found it necessary to 
deduct the sum of 2|d. an ounce from the rate of £3, 17s. 
9d- an ounce at which it was allowed by statute to purchase 
gold for coinage, in order to cover the expense of these 
operations and the loss incident to them. The heavy loss 
in price, added to that from deficient weight, occasioned 
constant disregard of the law requiring all light coin to be 
cut or defaced, and consequently a large amount of light 
gold continued to be circulated. After the passing of the 
Coinage Act in 1870, accordingly, fresh regulations were 
made, by which the mint authorities undertook to receive 
light gold coin for recoinage, returning to the importer the 
full mint value of £3, 17s. 10^. an ounce, thus reducing the 
loss to that arising from deficiency of weight only. As the 
Bank of England was enabled by these regulations to raise 
its price for light gold to the rate of £3, 17s. 9d., the same 
rate at which it is bound to purchase ingots of standard 
. gold, greater inducements were offered to the public to send 
in light gold for recoinage, and its withdrawal from 
circulation was in consequence greatly facilitated. It is 
evident, however, that, as the deficiency in weight must 
entail some loss on the holders of light gold coin, they will 
be disposed to keep it in circulation as long as possible ; 
consequently only a small proportion of the Hght gold 
received by bankers finds its way to the Bank of England 
and thence to the mint for recoinage. The result of some 
careful experiments made by the late Mr Stanley J evens, 
and published by him in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
(vol. xxxi. p. 426), showed that a sovereign becomes so 
light as to be legaEy uncurrent at the end of eighteen years. 
The last state measure taken for the withdrawal of light 
gold coin from circulation was the issue of a royal pro- 
clamation in 1842 calling attention to the laws and 
regulations relating to light gold coin, and instructing 
those persons whose duty it was to enforce them to see 
that they were carried out. From the beginning of July 
1842 to the end of March 1846 £14,000,000 in light 
gold coin was withdrawn from circulation and recoined. 
This amount was estimated to represent 96 per cent, of the 
whole of the light gold then in circulation. In order to 
facilitate this withdrawal the Treasury had in June 1842 
entered into arrangements with the Bank of England by 
which the bank was enabled to purchase light gold on 
behalf of the Government, at the full mint value of £3, 17s. 
10|d. an ounce. Light coin, however, continued to be 
sent into the bank for some time after it had reverted to 
its original rate of payment for light gold, z.e., £3, 17s. 6 |d. 
an ounce. The expense to the state of this withdrawal, 
including the expenses of recoinage, was £67,816. As no 
important withdrawal of worn gold coin has occurred since 
that time, it is evident that a large amount of light gold 
must be at the present time in circulation, and that the 
loss in weight must be considerably greater than that of 
the coins withdrawn in 1842, the oldest of which were not 
more than twenty-five years old, the first issue having taken 
.place in 1817. It has been proved by experiment that the 
average loss of weight in worn sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
now in circulation is about 3d. in each sovereign, and that 
the deficiency in fineness of a large proportion of. the coin 
amounts to about £400 per million. This deficiency arises 
from the trial plate of 1829, which determined the standard 
of a portion of the coins still in circulation, being itself 
below the legal standard. Taking the gold circulation at 
£100, poo, 000, of which about 50 per cent, is light, it is 
estimated that the amount to be recoined cannot be less 
'^tan £50,000,000, on which the loss from deficiency of 
gold, both m weight and fineness, must be reckoned at about 
£660,000, independent of the expenses of recoinage, 

,T« 1 i. 
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•witlidrawal and recoinage of silver money is now covered 
by the seigniorage arising from the difference between the 
real and the nominal value of the coins. Before the adop- 
tion of gold as the sole standard of value, the conditions 
attending the withdrawal and recoinage of silver were much 
the same as those for gold. In the period between the reign 
of Charles n. and the accession of William IH. the 
condition of the silver coinage became so unsatisfactory as 
'to demand the attention of parliament. A recommendation 
made at the suggestion of Sir Isaac Newton for a recoinage 
of silver was at first strenuously opposed, but was finally 
adopted. In the course of the discussion the question of 
raising the standard of weight and fineness arose, and this 
important change would probably have been made but for 
the representations of Locke, who warmly took up the 
question and convinced the Government of the desirability 
of preserving the established standard. In the great 
recoinage of silver, the loss arising from clipped and de^ed 
coin was borne by the public, the money being raised by 
means of a special tax on glass windows. The silver 
reissued at this time amounted to £7,000,000, and the 
tax raised to cover loss and the expenses of coinage to 
£1,200,000. The work of this recoinage was so great that 
the resources of the mint in London were found to be 
unequal to the pressure put upon them, and therefore 
mints were either revived or established for the first time 
in a few of the large provincial towns. In addition to 
this ten furnaces were erected behind the Treasury at 
Whitehall to melt down the old pieces. By these means 
the renovation of the silver coinage was completed within 
the year. The new silver coins then issued were the first 
which had milled edges, the milling having been introduced 
in order to prevent clipping. 

The mode in which the silver currency is distributed throughout 
the kingdom, is explained by the late Mr George Forbes, cashier of 
the Bank of England, as follows : — 

Every banker in the kingdom has a banker who is his ^ent in 
London. Every London banker has an account with the Bank of 
England, In the Bank of England there is a department devoted 
to the issue and receipt of silver coin. If iu a district there is a 
deficiency of silver currency, the bankers of the district are the first 
to find it out. They at once write to their London agents, who 
draw on their account with the Bank of England, and obtain what 
silver is required, which they send to the country banker. On the 
other hand, if there is a surplus of silver in a district it accumulates 
in the coffers of the local bankers, who send it up to their London 
agents, and they send it into the Bank of England. If there is a 
geneml demand for silver cuirency, the stock which the Bank of 
England endeavours to keep on hand becomes unduly diminished, 
and immediate notice of the fact is conveyed to the mint authorities, 
w’ho proceed with all convenient speed to coin a supply of florins, 
shining, sixpences, or of all of these coins, as the nature of the 
demand may require. 

Gold bullion for coinage is supplied to the mint almost 
entirely by the Bank of England, the bank being bound 
by law to purchase at the rate of £3, 175. 9d. an ounce 
any gold bullion of the legal standard which the public 
may bring for sale. Private individuals are permitted to 
bring bullion to the mint, and to receive back the full 
amount (at £3, 17s. lO^d. an ounce) converted into coin, 
free of any charge for loss or manufacture ^ but, as they are 
subject to considerable delay, all " importations ” of bullion 
being converted into coin in the order in which they are 
brought to the mint, the public practically prefer to sell 
their bullion to the bank, and receive its value without 
delay. In order to be accepted by the bank, the bullion 
must be cast into ingots and assayed, a guarantee being 
given by certain recognized assayers that the gold is of a 
certain standard fineness. This is known as the “ trade 
assay.” When the bank requires gold to be struck, due 
notice is sent to the deputy master, and on a fixed day 
the bullion is conveyed to the mint and delivered into his 
custody. It arrives in the form of ingots, each weighing 
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about 200 ounces, the aggregate value of each importa- 
tion being about £114,000. When the ingots arrive at 
the mint a small sample is taken from each and assayed,^ 
the result being sent to the authorities of the bai^ in 
order that it may be compared with that of the trade 
assay. If the bank authorities find that the two assays 
agree, within certain limits, as to weight and fineness, the 
ingots are immediately sent to the operative department of 
the mint to be converted into coin. The mint assay affords 
the basis for calculating the amount of copper, the allojdng 
metal, that must be melted with the gold in order to produce 
the standard prescribed by law. The case of silver is 
somewhat different, the bullion being purchased by the 
department at its market value, which varies from year to 
year. During the ten years ending 1881 the average price 
of silver bullion sank gradually from 60-j^d. to 51f|d. 
The silver bullion arrives at the mint in the form of ingots, 
each of which weighs about 1000 ounces, the value of each 
set of ingots varying considerably. The ingots, both of 
gold and silver, are weighed on a balance capable of turn- 
ing with 1 grain when loaded with 1200 ounces. 

The operations of coining have undergone some slight 
changes with the introduction of new machinery and the 
increased extent of the Eoyal Mint, since the reconstruc- 
tion of the operative department in 1881.^ The plan 
(fig. 1) shows the present arrangement of the operative 
deparianent. 

The operations employed in the manufacture of gold and 
silver coin are as follows (incidental operations being 
printed in smaller type) : — 

1. Assaying the bullion. 

n. Melting the metal. 

(a) Addition of the amount of copper necessary to form 
the prescribed alloy ; (6) pouring the metal into moulds 
so as to form bars ; (c) dressing these bars to remove 
rough edges and hollow ends ; (cf) recovery of precious 
metals from crucibles and “sweep.” 

HL Assaying portions of metal cut from certain bars, 
to ascertain whether sufficient accuracy has been attained 
in the standard fineness. 

IV. EoUing the bars into strips or “ fillets.” 

Annealing the fillets (in some cases). 

V. Adjusting the fillets by a final rolling, and in some 
cases by the use of the drawbench. 

Testing the fillets to ascertain whether they are of suffi- 
cient accuracy as regards thickness. 

VL Cutting out disks or blanks from the fillets. 

Adjusting the blanks in weight (in some mints). 

Vii. Edge-rolling the blanks to produce a raised rim. 

Annealing the blanks and (in some cases) “blanching” 
or “ pickling” them in dilute acid. 

Viii. Coining, or stamping the device on the blanks, by 
means of engraved steel dies. 

Milling the edges of the blanks or (in some cases) im- 
pressing a device, inscription, or ornament npon them. 

EX. Weighing each coin, usually by the aid of automatic 
machinery. 

X Assaying and weighing pieces taken from the 
finished coin before it is issued to the public. 

The foregoing list will make it clear that the operations 
of minting consist, not simply in the mechanical production 
of accurately adjusted disks of metal the purity alone of 

1 The assays are conducted in the manner already described in the 
articles Assatdto and GkiLD. 

® In order to provide a stock of silver coin during the temporary 
suspension of the work of the mint, a large coinage of silver was issued, 
and 50 tons of bronze coins were manufactured by contract in the 
aiftumn of 1881. The governor of the Bank of Englstad had preriously 
reported that the stock of gold coin held by the bank was abnonaaJly 
large, and that no inconvenience would arise “if the snint were to cease 
coining sovereigns and half-sovereigns for a period of six months or a 
year or even more.” 
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■wMeli lias to be guaranteed, but in tbe fonaation of an 
alloy composed of precious and base metals in definite pro- 
portions. The accuracy of the “ standard fineness ” of the 
alloy after melting must be absolutely ascertained; the 
alloy must be protected during manufacture against a 
change of standard, and finally its correctness must be 
verified after it has been converted into coin. 

The precious metals are weighed on entering the mint, 
as well as during various stages in the manufacture of 
coin. The finished coins are also weighed in bulk before 
they are issued to the public. 

The operations incidental to the coinage of bronze and 
silver differ from those described in relation to gold in some 
unimportant details only; and the weight and composition 
of the bronze coins are not so carefully guarded as is the 
case with gold and silver. 


Subjoined are the details of the operations involved in 
the conversion of bullion into coin at the British mint. 

After being assayed and weighed in the manner already described MeHang 
tbe bullion is taken to the melting-house, where the details of treat- the 
ment for silver and gold respectively differ somewhat. (The siib-.metal. 
sef^uent operations are nearly identical for both metals.) The 
silver melting-house (see fig. 1) contains eight furnaces, of the 
kind shown at A fig. 2, the part of the furnace containing the 
crucibles being below the lids B, B. Crucibles of cast iron were 
formerly employed, but these were replaced in 1853 by wrought 
iron pots, which have since 1870 been m turn abandoned in favour 
of crucibles made of a mixture of clay and graphite, each crucible 
being capable of containing about 3000 oz. Such crucibles are 
very generally adopted throughout the Indian and Continental 
mints, but the form and dimensions given to them vary. The 
fuel employed in England is coke, about 75 Tb of which are re- 
quired to melt 3000 oz. of standard silver. Sufficient draught is 
afforded hy the flue C and by a chimney about 35 feet high which 
communicates with it. The silver and copper are melted together ; 



Fig. 1. — Eoyal Mint, Tower Hill, London. Plan showing the Operative Department as rearranged in 1881-S2. 


and before the metal is poured into moulds it is stirred with an 
iron rod Laving a flattened and. The surface of the moltenmetal is 
covered with a layer of charcoal to prevent oxidation of the copper. 
The crucible with its contents is then removed from the furnace 
by the aid of a crane and tongs W, and is placed in a cradle M, 
which can be tilted by means of a handle D. By the interven- 
tion of toothed wheels E, F, G, H, and K acting on a rack the 
handle turns the cimcible on the fulerum fonnea by a spindle, 
so that tbe contents of tlie crucible may be poured into the moulds 
27 mounted on a carriage OP, innning on rails Q, Q. The moulds ; 
now in use in London are of such dimensions as to enable bars to 
be east 12 inches long and | inch thick. The width of the ters 
varies, according to ulie coin to be produced, from to 2| inches. i 
When the metal has solidified in the moulds it is removed, and 1 
tlie bars are trimmed by the aid of a revolving circular file, their | 
ends being cut off and returned to the melting pot. Portions of 
metal arc then cut from certain of the bars, and sent to the as-say | 
department. The bars are weighed before they pa^ to the subse- 
quent operations of coinage, in order that the amount of metal re- 
teined hy the crucibles or earned into the flues may he ascertained. 
Gold bullion is melted in a similar way, but the crucibles are 


smaller, and contain only 1200 oz. Their contents are poured by 
hand into moulds, one end of the tongs by which the crucible is 
grasped being supported by a chain and suspended from the roof.^ 
In many Continental mints it is very generally the practice to 
leave the crucible contamiug the precious metals in the furnace, 
and to pour the contents into the moulds by the aid of small ladles 
of wrought iron lined with clay. 

It has been pointed 'out in Gold (vol. x. p. 751) that minute 
quantises of certain metals render standard gold extremely biitlle 
and unfit for coinage. If either the gold bullion or the copper 
used as an alloying metal should be impure, brittle bars will be 
the result. Should tliis prove to ho the case, the bars ai-e rc- 

^ A new form of furnace devised by M. A. Fiat of Paris has recently 
been introduced. In these furnaces the portion which contains the 
craMble may be detached fium the flue, so as to admit of the molten 
metal being poured into moulds without removing the crucible from 
the incandescent fuel. Four of such furnaces have been fitted up in 
the gold melting-house, hut have not as yet been used for gold melt- 
ing ; in the melting of silver and bronze, however, they are known to 
effect considerable economy in labour, fuel, and crucibles. 
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melted and eUorine gas is passed throngli tlie molten mass in the in the melting-house are brought, and are rolled into strips the 
described in Gold, vol . s. p. / 50. ^ thickness of which depends on the kind of coins to be produced. 

The engine-room (shoivn in fig. 1) contains three 60-horse- Gold is rolled in one room and silver or bronze in the other. Tlie 
power vertical condensing engines, which are provided with Corlis details of manipulation involved in the conversion of gold, silver, 
valves, and are specially devised for meeting the constantly vary- or bronze bars into coin, however, do not differ materially, and the 
ing strain to which they are subjected by the machinery, the coinage of sovereigns will therefore he taken as tropical, 
whole of which they are capable of didving. The centi-al engine Each room contains six pairs of rolls, the diameter of the rolls 
acts directly on either or both of the rolling rooms placed on each varying from 10 to 14 inches. Smaller diameters are employed in 
side of the engine-house. There is, however, an additional 20-horse- most European mints, but on the other hand the use of very narrow 
power compound beam engine usually employed, in connexion with rolls of far larger diameter has often been suggested, and there 
the pumps of a deep artesian well. appears to he good ground for the belief that the rigidity of such 

Into one or other of these rooms the bam which have been cast rolls would enable strips or fillets of more uniform thickness to he 



Fig. 2. — Fumace Apparatus. 


f raduced than is the case at present. The iron frame CC (fig. 3) is 
rmly bolted to the stone D, which rests on a solid foundation EE. 
This frame supports the two rolls A, B, the lower of which B 
revolves, but is not, like the upper, capable of adjustment in a ver- 



Fig. 3,— EoUs. 


tical plane. The upper roll is centred in hearings, and may be raised 
or lowered by means of screws connected with toothed wheels F, F, 
which are turned by a handle G, both wheels being moved simulta- 
neously by worms on the rod H. The hearings of ttie upper roil are 
eoanecied by vertical rods with weights below the level of the floor; 


a.nd, as it rises with the screws, it can thus be readily adjusted in a 
line exactly parallel with the loiver roll, at a sufficient distance 
from it to admit the bar which is to be reduced to a strip or fillet. 
The rolls are turned by the shaft NN, the main wheel M, and 
the gearing K, L, 0, P. The sockets r by which the upper roll is 
connected with the gearing by the shaft I are not rigid, as is 
the ease with the shaft Q of the lower roll, hut admit of the adjust- 
ment of the roll. The portion of the roll used is detennined by a 
guide a little wider than the har.^ The rolls throughout this 
department are driven at the rate of about 32 revolutions in a 
minute. The iron frame CO is braced by rods a, s; and blocks 
bearing the driving shafts are shown at p, p. 

The initial thickness of a sovereign bar is |ths of an inch. The bars 
are weighed out to the w'orknien in batches of about sixty bars, 
an entire batch bein^ passed through the rolls under precisely -ffie 
same conditions of adjustment The bars are only slightly reduced 
in width by repeated passages through the rolls, but are successively- 
reduced in thickness in the first stages of the rolling by ^\th of an 

J In the seconG rolling room, shown in the plan on the right of the engiiie- 
honse, tlie frames and gearing of the rolls are of newer parteiii than those in the 
first room. In some of the sis pairs the hottom rolls revolve and drive the upper 
ones. In the pairof “ breaking- down " rolls in this room,— that is, the roll by 
which the fillets are first treated,— the upper roll is stationary, the lower roll 
ftloiie revolving. The necessary ‘‘bite” is given to the fillet, when its end is 
introduced, by slightly turning the upper roll by meams of a rutchut-whcel and 
lever. 
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inch, while in the later stages the reduction in tWefcaess at each 
passage through the rolls is less than T-J-is-th of an inch, _ and finally 
one or two “spring pinches ” are given to the bars by simply pass- 
ing them through the rolls without altering the adjustment The 
testing of the fillets, to ascertain whether they are of the accurate 
thickness, is effected 
hy the aid of the gauge 
plate (fig. 4), which 
consists of two steel 
bars set at a low angle 
in relation to each 

other and graduated v, , ^ ™ , 

to „V^th of an inch. Fis. 4.— Gauge Plate. 

It will be evident that the w'eight of the finished coin depends upon 
the thickness of the fillets ; and to show how accurately the rolling 
must he performed it may be pointed out that, in the case of the 
half-sovereign, a variation of of above or below the 

accurate thickness (or a range of of an inch] throws the 

coin ont of “remedy.” 



The repeated passage through the rolls is attended by a consider- 
able increase of hardness in the metal, and it is therefore in some 
cases necessary to anneal the fillets repeatedly during the rolling. 

In the case of fiffets for soverei_gns the annealing may be entirely 
dispensed with if the initial thickness of the bars does not exceed 
ftlB of an inch. Fillets for half-sovereigns have only to be annealed 
once. In some European mints the fillets are annealed frequently ; 
in one mint the operation is performed after each passage through 
the rolls. The furnace used for the purpose is generally so arranged 
as to permit the flame to play over the fillets, which are sometimes 
freely exposed to its action, hut are more often enclosed in cases or 
tube.s. Muffle furnaces are frequently used. The furnace used in 
the Royal Mint is a simple form of i-everberatory furnace. The 
final rolling is given by a pair of finishing rolls capable of more 
accurate adjustment than the “ breaking-down ” rolls. 

The fiUets of gold or silver are in some cases, though not always, Drag 
submitted to an appliance known as the drag bench, shown in bench, 
figs. 5, 6, 7. Its object is to equalize the thickness of the fillets by 
drawing them between steel cylinders. The ends of the fillets are 



first flattened in a little appliance, which need not be described. 
The essential feature of the 
machine now used in the 
mint consists of t^vo small 
steel cylinders A, A, which 
do not revolve, and are 
held in position in the 
plates D, D by damp pieces 
E, E screwed against them. 

The portions of metal may 
he adjusted hy the aid of 
a wheel and screw H (figs. 

6, 7), and by small ad- 
justing screws /, /. The 
part of the madiine con- 
taining the steel cylinders 
is fixed at the end of a 
long bench, and gearing at 
the other end of this bench 
drives an endless chain BB 
(fig. 6), one link or other of Fi 
which catches the carriage, 
shown in plan in fig. 5, and 
drags it along as soon as 
its end / is depressed by 
the handle r. The carriage 
runs on the wheels d, d. 

The drawing of the fillet 
C is conducted as follows. 

Its flattened end is intro- 
duced between the steel 
cylinders, and is grasped 
by the jaws a. The jaws 
turn on the pin c, and while 
the fillet is being dragged 
through the cylinders the 

axleofthe wheels tends „ . „ ... .. 

to increase the grip of the 8- —Cutting Machine, 

jaws by acting on their inclined ends. Directly the strain on the 



fillet is released, the pins % i and the weight h loosen the jaws and 
at the same time raise the end of the carriage so as to arrest its 
further progress along the bench. The carriage is then moved 
forward "by the handle s until the jaws enter the hollowed portion ' 

N and grasp another fillet. 

Formerly — when fiUets were rolled from thick bars— this appliance 

f layed a more important part in coining operations than at present, 
t is now only used for fillets from which sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns are to be produced. Before fillets are passed on to the next 
operation— that of cutting from them the disks or blanks destined 
to form the coin— they are carefully tested by a skilful w-orkman 
called the “tiyer,” who. cuts one or two blanks from the sides of Trying, 
each fillet by the aid of a cutter w'orked hy hand. These blanks 
are weighed on a delicate balance against a standard weight, and 
the esperienceof the operator enables him to determine whether the 
variation from the exact weight will justify his sending the fillets for- 
ward to the cutting room. In any case he divides the fillets into 
two or more classes for a reason that will be explained presently. 

The cutters employed in the mint until quite recently were of Cutting 
complicated construction, but these have been replaced by a simple blanks.- 
machine (fig. 8) which, by the revolution of an exceatrie A, causes 
two short steel cylinders, mounted on a block of iron B suitably 
guided, to enter two holes firmly fixed in a plate on the bed of the 

machine. "When the fillet FE is — — 

interposed between the short cylin- ^ 
ders and the holes, the former force f 
disks of metal through the holes, u- n 

the fillet being advanced at each nig- y. 

sbroteof the machine by small gripping rolls C, C', C"aet.uataa by a 
ratchet-wheel E, driven from the shaft which bears the excentric A. 

The disks pass down the tube G to a'reeeptacle placed on the floor. 

In the case of very large silver coins, only one disk is cut in the 
width of the filet, and in some few mints disks for geld coin are 
! also cut in this way, hut it is far more usual to cut two disks in 
the width of the fillet, the position of the cutters being so arranged 
as to remove blanks in the manner shown in fig. 9." In cutting 
di^s for bronze coin extreme precision is not necessary, and it has 
therefore been found possible to obtain five at each stroke of the 
m^hine- 




A(3jast- 
ment of 
■blanks. 
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It -will be e-vident that the rough classificatioii of the fillets 
according to their thickness, to which reference has already been 
made, renders it easy to compensate for slight irregularities in thick- 
ness caused by rolling, by employing cutters of a slightly larger 
diameter than the standard size for fillets which are too thin. 

The fillets after the remot'al of the disks present the perforated 
appearance shown in fig. 9. The residual metal, called “scissel,” 
which amounts to from 25 to SO per cent, of the metal operated npon, 
is returned to the melting-house in bundles weighing 180 oz, It 
may be mentioned here that all attempts to cut disks or blanks for 
coinage from the ends of rods or cylinders, and thus to avoid the 
production of scissel, have hitherto failed. 

The next operation to which the blanks are submitted varies in 
different mints. In sonae, each blank is weighed by hand or by 
automatic machinery, and each blank that is too hea’^ ns adjusted 
either to an exact weight or to within the remedy prescribed by 
law. On the Continent it is very generally the practice to adjust 
blanks by the aid of a file, or by a machine that removes a line 
shaving of metal from the surface of the blank. In mints where 
mechanical adjustment is adopted there is a tendency to produce 
“too heavy” blanks in the rolling and cutting departments, as it is 
impossible to adjust blanks which are too light^ 


In the London mint finished coin alone is weighed, so that the 
blanks after leaving the catting room pass directly to an edge -rolling 
machine, which thickens the edge of each blank so as to form a rim 
intended to protect the impression on the finished coin. The 
operation of edge-rolling is called “marking,” and the method of 
conducting it varies considerably in different mints. 

In the Royal Mint the blanks are made to pass ia quick succes- 
sion, at the rate of six hundred a minute, between a circular groove 
in the face of a revolving steel disk and a groove in a fixed block 
placed parallel to the face of the revolving disk. The groove in 
the block exactly corresponds to that on the diskj and, as the 
distance between the block and the disk is slightly less than 
the diameter of the blank submitted to the operation, the result is 
that before the blank escapes from the machine its edge has been 
thickened. The operation may be varied by admitting the blanks 
between a groove in the periphery of a revolving wheel and a groove 
in a segmented block, placed at a distance from the wheel rather 
less than the diameter of the blank. The wheel and block may be 
either vertical or horizontal. 

In some eases the edges of the blanks, at the same time that they 
are thickened, receive the impression of a legend, or inscription, or 
an ornamental device. When this is the case the blank 'is rolled 



Fig. 10. 

between two planes, one of which is fixed and bears the device, 
while the other has a reciprocating motion imparted to it, or the 
edge of the blank receives the impression, which may be eiiiier raised 

1 A descrlpUon of a machine used for the adjustment of blanks will be found 
in Dingler's Polytecknisches Journal (1882, ccxlv. 61, pi. 6) ; and some yeare ago 
Ifr J. M. Napier devised for the Indian mints a beautiful machine whleh ftret 
ascertains how much it is necessaiy to cut from each blank in order to reduce it 
to the standard weight, and then removes the necessary amount of metal and 
no move. The initial cost of such machinery, however, is considerable. In 1849 
M. Diereek, direetor of the mint in Pans, endeavoured to snbstitnte a chenoieal 
for a mechanical treatment by submitting the heavy gold blanks to aqua regda, 
wliich it was anticipated would bring them within the prescribed limits of 
accuracy. The results were not satisfactory, and the attempt was abandoned. 
In 1870 rhe present chemist of the mint, Professor W. Chandler Roherrs, showed 
that gold alloyed with copper might be removed from heavy blanks with singular 
regularity by means of a suitable solvent aided by a battery. The bismks are 
arranged in a frame of wood and submitted to the action of a solution of cyanide 
0f potassium, the heavy blanks forming the dissolving pole of the battery. The 
process was not used in the London mint, as it became evident that it could not 
profitably replace the present system, under which finished coins alone are 
weighed and the manufactme of good coin only is paid for. It was, however, 
inti-odnced into the Bombay mint in 1870 by the late Mr L. G. Hines, who . 
extended its usefulness by transfewing the metal dissolved from the heavy 
blanks to Wanks which are too light, the latter being by this means raised to the 
prescribed weight. The process has now fairly taken its place as an orefinary 
cpei-ation of coining, and its importance to the mints where it is used may he 
i^thered from the fact that in the Indian mints no less than 1300 tons of Silver 
were converted into coin iu one year (1879), so that the saving effected by its 
introduction must he considerable. 


Fig. 11. 

or sunk, from a coUar surrounding tlie blank in the coining press, as 
will be afterwards explained. 

Before passing to the coining press the blanks either of gold or Annea 
silver are annealed. In many mints the object of the heating is iog the 
not only to soften the blanks before they receive the impression, but ' hian'Ira 
also to produce a film of oxide of copper on their surface. This is 
attained in various ways. In England gold blanks are placed in 
cylindrical cracibles of plumbago and covered with a layer of char- 
coal, heated in a reverberatory furnace, and when the blanks reach 
eheiry-redness they are cooled by plunging them in water. The 
thin mm of oxide of copper thus formed on the surface of the gold 
or silver blanks is readily Soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
removal of a small portion of the alloying metal in this way con- 
stitutes “blanching” or “pickling” the coin. The method of 
condneting the operation varies some-what in different mints, 
mainly, ho'weTer, in the strength of the acid used, which varies from 
3° to 5" of the hydrometer of Baume, The solution is sometimes 
heated to 96' to 98° G., while in other eases the blanks are intro- 
duced into the solution while at a red heat. The latter method is, 
however, objectionable, as a dense layer of pure metal is found at tbc 
surface of the blank which is apt to protect the underlying oxide of 
copper from the action of the acid. The blanks are afterwards 
washed in pure water and dried either in sawdust or in copper 
vessels heated by steam jackets. The object of the process is to 

XVI. — 62 
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improve the appearance of the finished coin by removing all traces 
of impurity from the surface of the blank. It has, however, been 
abandoned* in the British mint except in the case of some of the 
smaller silver coins, mainly because the soft superficial layer of 
metal wears away with undue rapidity. Certain precautions 
suggested in 1869 by Mr Hill, the superintendent of the operative 
department, for avoiding oxitiation or tarnishing of the metal 
during coinage rendered the abolition of the process possible. 
Coining The blanks receive the impression which constitutes them coins 
press, from engraved dies. Each is placed in the lower of two dies, and 
the upper die is brought forcibly down upon it. The lateral escape 
of the metal is prevented by a collar which surrounds the blank 
whBe it is being struck. This collar may be either plain or 
engrave^ and if the latter is the case any device or ornament it 
may hear will be imparted to the edge of the blank. 

The coining presses used in various mints may be divided into 
three types : — (1) the screw press -worked by atmospheric pressure, 
(2) the excentrie press, and (3) the lever press. The first of these 
(see Eney. Brit., 8th ed., vol. vii p. 92) has now been abandoned. 
In the excentrie press the pow'er is applied to a shaft bearing an 
excentrie which acts by means of a connecting rod upon a verti- 
cal slide holding the die which is brought dovra on the blank. This 
fonn of press is used in the mint at Coustantinople, where the atmo- 
spheric screw press is also still retained. Of the third type, the 
lever press, there are two modifications, devised respectively by 
Thonnelier and by TJhlhorn. The details of the Uhlhom press have 
been improved by Messrs E. Heaton & Sons of Birmingham ; and, 
their superiority to the old vacuum screw press having been demon- 
strated by careful experiments, they have been finally adopted in 
the newly arranged mint, which contains fourteen of them. This 
press is shown in figs. 10 and 11. It is driven from below the 
floor of the press-room by bands which pass over fast and loose 
pulleys on the same shaft that bears the fly-wheel. The loose 
pulley, however, is only used when it is necessary to stop the 
machine entirely, as the fly-wheel is permitted to revolve without 
imparting motion to the shaft so long as a lever M, worked from 
the front of the machine, does not cause the fly-wheel to he con- 
nected with the driving wheel by means of two pins. The dies are 
placed in the front part of the machine (fig. 10). The lower one is 
firmly fixed to the bed, while the upper is held at A by the upper of 
two jaws F and A', or levers, the fulcra of which are so close together 
as almost to coincide, the lower jaw A' bearing the collar which 
encircles the blank while it is being converted into a coin ; the 
upper jaw F, A, governed by the weighted lever H shown below the 
bed of the machine, has a tendency to rise a sufficient distance 
to admit the blank between the upper and lower die. A crank B 
on the shaft hearing the fly-wheel is connected by a rod 0 with 
the bent lever D, and this bent lover, acting through the toggle 
joint and a piece of metal E connected with the jaw that bears the 



Fig. 12. 

upper die, forces it down, and thus squeezes the blank between the 
upper and lower dies. A cam on the crank shaft acting on the 
lorver of the two levers G shown below the bed of the machine causes 
the lower jaw A' bearing the collar which STirrounded the blank, 
to be depressed sufficiently to leave the finished coin freely resting 
on the lower die, from whence it is driven down the shoot M by the 
next blank in succession. Coins are produced at rates varying from 
60 to 120 a minute, 90 a minute giving the best results. The 
blanks to be converted into coins ai-e placed on the slide J, and the 
advance of each blank in succession is regulated by the rod called 
the “ layer on ” K, the backward and forward movement of which is 
also regulated by an excentrie on the a-ank shaft. The details of 
this part of the machine are shown in plan, fig. 12. 
lUto- The last operation before the finished coin is ratumedto the mint, 
aatic office for issue to the public is the weighing each gold or silver piece 
alance. separately. This is effected in the American and in most Continental 


mints by hand, hut in England automatic balances of beautiful 
construction are employed. They were originally devised for 
separating worn pieces from those of current weight, but they are now 
employed to distinguish between “light,” “heavy,” and “good” 
pieces, the latter alone being permitted to pass into circulation. In 
the newly arranged department thirty such machines are provided. 
Each is ffiriven from overhead shafting by means of gut lines. The 
driving pulleys derive their motion from a small atmospheric 
engine, which is found to give more satisfactory results than would 
be the case if the steam-engine were employed directly. Each 
balance is worked by a cone pulley A (fig. 13) by a gut line 
passing round it from the loose pulleys B, the necessary ten- 
sion being imparted to the line by means of a spring C. The 
tension of the line is, however, but slight, for if the action of 
the balance is airested by accident the cord slides over the cone 
pulley A without tuniing it. It will be obvious that the use of 
the cone pulley enables the machine to be driven with varying 
degrees of speed. The toothed wheel D is mounted on the spindle 
which hears the driving pulley A, but it acts only through the 
iuterventiou of a friction cheek, wdiich is so lightly screwed against 
the driving wffieel that it would cease to act if the machine should 
be accidentally deranged. The wheel D sets in motion the wheels 
E, E', E". The cam F, acting on the curved extremity of the rocking 
frame G, causes the slide H to bring forward one of a series of coins 
(ari-anged in the hopper I) until it rests on the plate J of the balance 
beam, of which beam a portion is shown in an enlarged drawing 
above the balance, while the plate that receives the coin is also shown 
in a separate drawing to the left of the machine. Another cam K 
then comes into play, and enables the forceps, showm at L, to release 
the rod M to wmek the balance plate J is attached. The forceps L 
serves to keep the rod steady while the coin is being placed on the 
plate J. A rod sho^vn at N is then raised by the cam 0, the lower 
extremity of the rod being kept steady by a pin sliding in a hole in 
the bottom plate of the balance, and its upper end by a pin which 
works into the centi-al support of the balance beam. At the base 
of this rod H, and at right angles to it, there is a metallic bar QQ, 
the ends of which pass through stirrups in the pendants M and P 
from the opposite ends of the beam. The elevation of this horizon- 
tal rod by the cam 0 simultaneously releases both ends of the beam, 
and the coin placed on the beam plate has then, for the first time, 
a direct influence on the beam. If the coin is “too light" the 
counterpoise R in the cage at the end of the rod P will raise tho 
coin, and the revolution of the machine then causes part of the cam 
K to permit a spring to close the forceps L and to hold the pendant 
M firm. An indicating finger T then falls, and by means of a 
horizontal lever ITU', vmich fits into one of three inverted steps on 
the bottom of the shoot Y, determines over which of three orffiees 
'W,'W',W' in the bottom plate of the balance this shoot shall stand. 
In the meantime the advance of the slide H brings the next piece 
forward, and displaces the coin which has hitherto occupied the 
beam plate J, foraug the coin down the shoot Y, and thence through 
the orifice W into a receptacle, external to the balance, destined for 
the reception of “light coin.” If this next piece should be “too 
heavy ” it will not only raise the counterpoise R but will also elevate 
a little wire S, which w'ould otherwise remain undisturbed on a 
support.^ This little wire represents the “working remedy” for 
the particular denomination of coin in question, which, for safety, 
is less by xivth of a grain than the remedy permitted by law. The 
undue weight of the “ heavy coin ” will depress the right end of the 
balance beam and its pendant M to the lowest possible point, and 
the indicating finger T will, in this case, determine that the rod 
UU' shall occupy the lowest step of the shoot Y, which will conse- 
quently stand over the orifice W* in the bottom plate of the balance 
which communicates with the receptade for the “heavy" coins, 
and the heavy coin on the beam plate will be driven down the 
shoot by the next coin in succession. If the coin which is next 
brought forward by the slide H should be a “good ” one, that is, 
if it is within the working “remedy,” its action will be as follows. 
It may be slightly heavier than the counterpoise, but not sufficiently 
heavy to lift both the counterpoise and the remedy wire. The 
balance beam consequently remains approximately horizontal, and 
the indicating finger T will cause the rod UIJ' to sti’ike the centre 
step.of the shoot Y, which will then stand over the central orifice W' 
in^the bed plate which communicates with a receptacle for “good” 
coins, into which the coin will find its way, as soon as it is driven 
from the beam plate by the next coin of the series. It will be 
evident that this excellent appliance both weighs and classifies the 
coins. About twenty-three coins are passed through it in a minute. 

In order to show the importance of extreme accuracy in weighing, 
it may be pointed out that, although by the Coinage Act of 18*70 the 
“remedy or allowed variation above or below the standard weight 
of a sovereign is only of a grain, yet in a million sterling of 
sovereigns the difference between the least and the greatest weight 
the law allown would be no less than £3244. 

The manufacture of coin is not the only w^ork which is 
performed in the Royal Mint. All medals issued to the 
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army and navy, as well as those given by the Eoyal is the assay of the “diet” or metal scraped from the gold 
Society and the university of London and some others, and silver plate manufactured at Sheffield and Birmingham 
are struck in the mint, and their preparation forms a under the direction of the warden of the standard of 
considerable part of the work of the die department, wrought plate for those towns. By Act of Parliament it 
Since 1874 the clasps and bars for the medals have also is directed that this shall be brought once in each year to 
been manufactured in the mint, whence they have been the mint to be assayed by the “ king’s assay master,” 
issued completely mounted. Another operation, not con- under the supervision of an officer appointed by the lords 
nected with the coinage, which is performed in the mint- of the Treasury. 



Fig. 13. — Automatic Balance. 


The gold coin in circulation in Great Britain is esti- 
mated at £100,000,000. It may be well to add the 
following table, which gives the value of the gold and 
silver coinages of four of the most important foreign 
countries, in two recent years : — 



1S80, 

1881. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. Klver. 

United States 

£12,461,655 

£5,481,941 

£19,870,178 £5,587,840 

Germany ' 

1,332,430 


326,837 

Austria 

Franca 

493,605 

1,674,712 

: 485,999 1,805,734 

[ 83,646 259,910 


£14,287,690' 

£7,156,653 

£20,266,660 £7,653,484 


The value of the gold coinage of the American mints 
during the fiscal year ending June 1882 amounted to 
§89,413,447-50, — being greater than that of any previous 
year in their history. (W. c. E. — E. A. H.) 

hotanically Mmtlia, a genus of labiate plants, 
comprising about twenty species of perennial herbs, widely 
distributed throughout the temperate and sub-tropical 
jsortions of the globe. All the species are furnished with 
square stems, opposite, aromatic leaves, and creeping roots. 
The flowers are arranged in axillary cymes, which either 
form separate whorls or are crowded together into a terminal 
spike. The corolla is usually small, and of a pale j>urple or 


pinkish colour j it has four nearly equal lobes, and encloses 
two long and two short stamens. Great difficulty is 
experienced by botanists in discriminating the species of 
this genus by reason of the occurrence of a large number 
of intermediate forms, nearly three hundred of which have 
been named and described. Many of these varieties are 
permanent in consequence of being propagated by stolons. 

In Britain nine of the recognized species are indigen- 
ous. Mentkob vindis, L., or Spearmint, grows in marshy 
meadows, and is the species commonly used for culinai-y 
purposes ; it is distinguished by its smooth, sessile leaves 
and lax tapering flower-spikes. Mentha sylvestris, L., or 
Horsemint, chiefly differs from the above in its coarser 
habit and hairy leaves, which are silky beneath, and in its 
denser flower-spikes. This plant is supposed to he the mint 
of Scripture, as it is extensively cultivated in the East, and 
is much used in cookery; it was one of the bitter herbs 
with which the paschal lamb was eaten, if. rotnndifolia 
resembles the last in size and habit, but is readily distin- 
guished by ite rounded wrinkled leaves, which are shaggy 
beneath, and by its lanceolate bracts. The last two species 
usually grow on damp waste ground near roadsides. M. 
ajepiatkeay or Capitate Mint, grows in ditches and by the 
side of streams, and is easily recognized by its rounded 
flower-spikes and stalked hairy leaves. Jf. Piperita, or 
Peppermint, has stalked smooth leaves and an oblong 
obtuse terminal spike of flowers; it is extensively culti- 
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vated for its volatile oiL M, pratensie belongs to a group 
of mints wHcli, unlike tke foregoing, kave the flowers 
arranged in axillary whorls and never in terminal spikes j 
it otherwise bears some resemblance in foliage and habit 
to 3£ viridis. M. sativa^ the Whorled Hairy Mint, grows 
by damp roadsides, and M. arveims in cornfields; they 
are distinguished from M. pratmsis by their hairy stalked 
leaves, which in M. arvensis are all equally large, but in 
M, saliva are much smaller tomrds the apex of the stem. 
M. Pulegvuni, commonly known as Pennyroyal, naore rarely 
as Flea-mint, has small oval obtuse leaves and flowers in 
axillary whorls, and is remarkable for its creeping habit 
and peculiar odour. It differs from all the mints above 
described in the throat of the calyx being dosed with hairs. 
It is met with in damp places on grassy commons, and forms 
a well-known domestic remedy for female disorders. 

All the plants of the genus Mentha abound in a volatile 
oil, which is contained in small receptacles having the 
appearance of resinous dots in the leaves and stems. The 
odour of the oil is similar in several species, but is not dis- 
tinctive, the same odour occurring in varieties of distinct 
species, while plants which cannot be distinguished by any 
botanical character possess the same odour. Thus the 
peppermint flavour is found in M. Piperita, in M. incana, 
and in Chinese and Japanese varieties of M. arvensis. Other 
forms of the last-named species growing in Ceylon and Java 
have the flavour of the common garden minl^ M. viridis, 
and the same odotur is found to a greater or less degree 
in M. sylvei^ris, M. rotundifoUat and M. canadensis. A 
bergamot scent is met within a variety of M, agmtica and 
in forms of other species. Most of ^the mints may be found 
in blossom in Augpt. 

The name mint is also applied to plants of other genera, 
Mcnarda punctata being called Horsemint, Ppenarakemum 
linifolium, Moxmtain Mint, and Nepeta Gataria, Catmint. 

MINTO, Sm CixBEBT Elliot, Ftebt Easl of (1751- 
1814), was descended from an old border family, the 
Elliots of Minto, and was bora at Edinburgh, Apm 23, 
1751. His father, Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a member of the 
administration of Pitt and Grenville, and is spoken of by 
Horace Walpole as “one of the ablest men in tbe House of 
Commons." Young Elliot was educated by a private tutor, 
with whom at the age of twelve he went to Paris, where 
David Hmo^ who was then secretary of the embassy, 
undertook, from friendship to his father, the special charge 
of superintending his stu&es. After spending the winters 

1766 and 1767 at Edinburgh University, Sliot entered 
Oxf^ On quitting the university he became a member 
of and was in 1774 ^ed to the bar. He 

entered parlkm^t in 1776, the year of l|j||Eatheris death. 
Althoi^h he . jgave a general support to Lord North’s 
administratioi^ from the beginning occupied an inde- 
pendent position^nd in 1782 supported the address of the 
Commons against an offensive war with America. From 
this time he became a declared follower of Fox and 
Burk^ wiil the latter of whom he gradually came to be 

terms of great intimacy. He was created Baron Minto 
in 1797, and after filling several diplomatic posts with great 
_ Sicoess bedtims in 1807 governor-general, of India. The 
cWacter and ovents of his rule in India are described 
in yoi xii p. SOtS. He was created Earl of Minto and 
Tiscotmt Melgdnd in 1813. He returned to England in I 
1814, and di^ on Jane 21st of that year. 

See Aife and Letters of Sir Gilbert Mliot, first Earl of Mirdo, 
fnm. 1751 tolSOS, 1874 ; and Li/e md ZetUrs, 1807-14, 1880: See 
aho Mirabeatj. 

l^DNUOrcrS FELD^ MAEoqs, one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest^ of the Latin apdo^ts for 'Christianity. Of 
las personal history nothing is known, and ev^ the date 
at which he wrote be only approximately ascertained. 
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Jerome (J?e Fir. UL, 58) speaks of him as “Romee- 
insignis causidiens,” but in this he is probably only 
improving on the expression of Lactantius {Inst. Piv., v. 1) 
who speaks of him as “ non ignobilis inter causidicos loci.” 
He is now exclusively known by his Odavius, a dialogue 
on Christianity between the pagan Csecilius Natalis ^ and 
the Christian Octavius Januarius, a provincial solicitor, 
the friend and fellow-student of the author. The scene is 
pleasantly and graphically laid on the beach at Ostia on a 
holiday afternoon, and tbe discussion is represented as 
arising out of the homage paid by Csecilius, in passing, to 
the image of Serapis. His arguments for paganism, which 
proceed partly upon agnostic grounds, partly upon the 
inexpediency of disturbing long-established religious beliefs, 
partly upon tbe known want of culture in Olxistians, the 
alleged indecency of their worship, and the inherent 
absurdity of their doctrines, are taken up seriatim by 
Octavius, with the result that the assailant is convinced, 
postponing, however, the discussion of some things neces- 
sary for perfect instruction to a future occasion. The form 
of the dialogue, modelled on the Pe Matura Peorum and 
Pe Pivinatione of Cicero, shows much care and ability, and 
its style is on the whole both vigorous and elegant if at 
times not exempt from something of the affectations of the 
! age. If the doctrines of the Divine unity, the resurrection, 
and future rewards and punishments be left out of account, 
j the work has less the character of an exposition of 
Christianity than of a philosophical and ethical polemic 
against the absurdities of crass polytheism. Ohristology 
and the other metaphysics of diatinctively Christian 
theology are entirely passed over, and the canonical 
Scriptures are not quoted, hardly even alluded to. 

The Octavius is admittedly earlier than Cyprian’s JDe Idolorim 
FanUaie, which borrows from it ; how much earlier can be deter- 
mined only by settling the relation in which it stands to Tertullian’s 
Apohgetieum. The argument for the prioriW of Minucius has 
been most exhaustively set forth by Ebert (‘^Tertallians Verh^t- 
ni^ zu Minucius Eelix," in vol. v. of the philolomco-historical 
series in Ahha^idl. d. Kmig. Sachs. QesdUtk. dcr Wissmsekaftea, 
1868), who has been followed by Tenffel (BSm. lit., sec. S68), Keiir 
(Gels^ WdJires Wort, 1878), Kuhn, and other scholars. The 
cptHsite view is ably maintained by Professor Salmon (“ Minucius 
Jelix”in Smith’s iUct. Christ. Siogr., 1882). The Octavius was 
first printed (Eome, 1543) as the emhth booh of Amobius Adv. 
Ge7ites; Balduinos (Heidelberg, 1500) first assigned it to its proper 

* r. There have been numerous subsequent editions, the best 
that of Halm in the Corp. Scriptar. Eccl. IM. (Vienna, 1867). 
uhn’s monograph, Z>«r Odavius des Minvxiim Felix (1882) 

MINUET (Fr. Mmuet, from [pas\ menus), a very grace- 
ful kind of dance, consisting of a coupee, a high step, and 
a baiancB. Its invention is universally ascribed to the 
I inhabitants of Poitou, The melody beginS' with the down 
' beat, and contams three crotchets in a bar. The music is 
made up of two strains, which, from being repeated, are 
I called reprises, each consisting of eight or more bars, but 
very rarely of an odd number. Walther speaks of a minuet 
in Lully’s opera of Poland, each strain of which contains 
ten bars, the sectional number being five, — ;a circumstance 
which renders it very difficult to be danced; but Lully’s 
^ystem of phrasing was remarkably irregular. Modern 
instrumental composers have introduced into their sym- 
phonies and quartetts, <fec., minuets of rapid movement 
and fanciful character, followed by supplementary strains 
(called trios) in a different style. Some of these composi- 
tions bear but vary slight resemblance to the older forms ; 
and many of them begin with the third beat in the bar. 
The finest minuets we possess are those in Handel's Samson. 
and Mozart’s Dm Giovanni. 

MIRABEAU, HoHOEii Gabehl Eiqttbti, Comte de, 
(1749-1791), one o f the greatest statesmen and orators ’ 

^ This nama occurs in six inscriptions of the years 2X1-217 found at 
Cfonstautine (Cfirta), North Africa (Ci 1. L., vol. viii.). 
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Prance lias ever produced, was bom at Bignon, near 
Nemours, on March 9, 1749. M. de Lom4me has shown 
that the family of Riquet or Eiqueti came originally from the 
little town of Digne, that they won wealth and municipal 
honours as merchants at Marseilles, and that in 1570 Jean 
Eiqueti bought the chateau and estate of Mirabeau, which 
had up to that time belonged to the great Provengal family 
of Barras, and took the title of esquire a few years later. 
In 1685 Honors Eiqueti obtained the title of Marquis de 
Mirabeau, and his son Jean Antoine brought honour to it. 
He served with distinction through all the later campaigns 
of the reign of Louis XIV., and especially distinguished 
himseK in 1705 at the battle of Cassano, where he was so 
severely wounded in the neck that he had ever after to wear 
a silver stock ; yet he never rose above the rank of colonel, 
owing to his eccentric habit of speaking unpleasant truths 
to his superiors. On retiring from the service he married 
Pran^oise de CasteUane, a remarkable woman, who long 
survived him, and he left at his death, in 1737, three sons 
— ^Victor, Marquis de Mirabeau (see next article), Jean 
Antoine, Bailli de Mirabeau, and Comte Louis Alexandre de 
Mirabeau, The great Mirabeau was the elder surviving 
son of the marquis. When hut three years old he had 
a virulent attack of confluent small-pox which left his 
face for ever disfigured, and contributed not a little to 
nourish his father’s dislike to him. His early education 
was conducted by Laehabeaussifere, father of the better 
known man of letters, after which, being like his father 
and grandfather destined for the army, then the only 
profession open to young men of family, he was entered 
at a pension militaire at Paris, kept by an Abb^ Choquart, 
Of this school, which had Lagrange for its professor of 
mathematics, we have an amusing account in the life of 
Gilbert Elliot, first earl of Minto, who with his brother 
Hugh, afterwards British minister at Berlin, there made 
the acquaintance of Mirabeau, an acquaintance which 
soon ripened into friendship, and to which Mirabeau in 
later life owed his introduction into good English society. 
On leaving this school in 1767 he received a commission 
in the cavalry regiment of the Marquis de Lambert, which 
his grandfather had commanded years before. He at once 
began love making, and in spite of his ugliness succeeded 
in winning the heart of the lady to whom Ms colonel was 
attached, which led to such scandal that his father ohtaiaed 
a lettre de cachet, and the young scapegrace was imprisoned 
in the isle cf Eh6. The love affairs of Mirabeau form 
quite a history by themselves, and a well-known history, 
owing to the celebrity of the letters to Sophie ; and the 
behaviour of the marquis in perpetually imprisoning his 
son is equally well known, and as widely blamed. Yet it 
may be asserted that until the more durable and more 
reputable coimexion with Madame de Nehra these love 
episodes were the most disgraceful blemishes in a life 
otherwise of a far Mgher moral character than has been 
commonly supposed. As to the marquis, his use of lettres 
de cachet is perfectly defensible on the theory of the exislr 
ence of lettrgs de cachet at all They were meant to he 
used (see Lettres ue Cachet) by heads of families for 
the collection of their families, and Mirabeau, if any son, 
surely deserved such correction. Further, they did have 
the effect of sobering the culprit, and the more creditable 
part of his life did not begin till he left Vincennes. 
Mirabeau, it may be remarked at once, was not a states- 
man of the Alcibiades type, and he did not develop his 
great qualities of mind and character until Ms youthful 
excesses were over. These will be passed over as rapidly 
as possible, for it was not till 1781 that the qualities wMch 
made Mm great began to appear. 

On being released from Ms first imprisonment, the young 
count, who had always intended to continue his military 


career, obtained leave to accompany as a volunteer the 
French expedition which was to effect the reduction of 
Corsica. The conquest was one of sheer numerical 
strength, for the whole population was on the side of 
Paoli, and Mirabeau, perceiving the value of public opinion, 
is said to have written a treatise on the oppression the 
Genoese had formerly exercised over the island, wMch the 
Government was ready to publish had not the Marquis de 
Mirabeau thought fit to destroy it because of its divergence 
from his own pMlosopMcal and economical views. For his 
services in Corsica Mirabeau was made a captain of 
dragoons, though not in any particular regiment, and on his 
return Ms father endeavoured to make use of the literary 
ability he had shown for the advancement of Ms own 
economical theories. He tried to keep on good terms with 
Ms father, though he could not advocate all Ms ideas, and 
even went so far in 1772 as to marry a rich heiress, a 
daughter of the Marquis de Marignane, whose alliance Ms 
father had procured for him. He did not live happily 
with her, and in 1774 was ordered into semi-exile in the 
country, at Ms father’s request, where he wrote his earliest 
extant work, the ^ssai sur le De^otisme, His violent dis- 
position now led him to quarrel with a country gentleman 
who had insulted his sister, and Ms semi-exile was changed 
by lettre de cachet into imprisonment in the Chateau d’lf. 
In 1775 he was removed to the castle of Joux, to wMch, 
however, he was not very closely confined, having fuU 
leave to visit in the town of Pontarlier. Here he met 
Marie Therfese de Moimier, his Sophie as he called her, a 
married woman, for whom he conceived a violent passion. 
Of Ms behaviour nothing too strong can be said : he was 
introduced into the house as a friend, and betrayed his 
trust by inducing Madame de Monnier to fall in love with 
him, and aE Ms excuses about overwhelming passion only 
make his conduct more despicable. The affair ended by hjs 
escaping to Switzerland, where Sophie joined Mm; they 
then went to Holland, where he Eved by hack-work for the 
booksellers ; meanwhile Mirabeau had been condemned to 
death at Pontarlier for rapt et vol^ of wMch he was certainly 
not guilty, as Sophie had followed Mm of her own accord, 
and in May 1777 he was seized by the French police, and 
imprisoned by a lettre de cachet in the castle of Yincennes. 
There he remained three years and a half, and with his 
release ends the first and most disgraceful period of Ms life. 
During his imprisonment he seems to have learnt to control 
his passions from their very exhaustion, for the early part 
of Ms confinement is marked by the indecent letters to 
SopMe (first published in 1793), and the obscene Erotica 
BCblion and Ma Conversion^ while to the later months 
belongs Ms first political work of any value, the Lettres 
de Gaxdiet. The Essai sur le De^otisme was an ordinary 
but at times eloquent declamation, showing in its illustra- 
tions a wide miscellaneous knowledge of history, hut the 
Lettres de Cachet exMhits a more accurate knowledge of 
French constitutional history skilfully applied to an 
attempt to show that an existing actual grievance was not 
only pMlosopMcally unjust but eonstitutionaEy iEegal. It 
shows, though stiE. in rather a diffuse and declamatory 
form, that appEcation of wide historical knowledge, keen 
philosophical perception, and genuine eloquence to a 
practicM purpose wMch was the great characteristic of 
Mirabeau, both as a political thinker and as a statesman. 

With his release from Yincennes begins the second period 
of Mirabeau’s life. He found that his Sophie was an ideal- 
ized version of a rather common and El-edueated woman, 
and she speedily consoled herseE with the affection of a 
young officer, after whose death she committed suicide, 
Mirab^u jSrst set to work to get the sentence of death still 
hanging over him reversed, and by his eloquence not only 
succeeded but got M. de Monnier condemned in the costs of 
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the whole law proceedings. From Fontarlier he went to 
Ai-y^ where he claimed the court’s order that his wife should 
return to him. She naturally objected, but his eloquence 
would have won his case, even against Portalis, the leader 
of the bar, had he not in his excitement accused his 
wife of infidelity, on which the court pronounced a decree 
of separation. He then with his usual impetuosity inter- 
vened in the suit pending between his father and mother 
before the parlement of Paris, and so violently attacked 
the ruling powers that he had to leave France and again go 
to Holland, and try to live by literary work. About t^ 
tune began his connexion with Madame de Nehra, which 
sweetened the ensuing years of toil and brought out the 
better points of Ms character. She was the daughter of 
Zwier van Haren, a Dutch statesman and political writer, 
and was a woman of a far higher type than Sophie, more 
educated, more refined, and more capable of appreciating 
Mirabeau’s good points and helping him to control his 
passions. With her the lion became a lamb, and his life 
was strengthened by the love of his petite horde, Madame 
de Nehra, her baby son, afterwards Lucas de Montigny, 
and his little dog Chico. After a period of work in 
Holland he betook himself to England, where his treatise on 
Zettres de Cachet had been much admired, and where he 
was soon admitted into the best Whig liieraiy and political 
society of London, throughhis old schoolfellow Gilbert EUiot, 
who had now inherited his father’s baronetcy and estates, 
and become a leading Whig member of parliament. Sir 
Gilbert introduced Mm freely, bat of all hia English friends 
none seem to have been so intimate with him as Lord Lans- 
downe, and Mr (afterwards Sir Samuel) Romilly. The 
latter became p^cularly attached to him, and really 
•onderstoodMs character ; and it is strange that his remarks 
upon Mirabeau in the fragment of autobiography which 
he left, and Mirabeau’s letters to him, shotdd have been 
neglected by French writers. Bomilly was introduced to 
Micabeau by D’lvernois, and readily undertook to translate 
the Considerations on the Order of Ginemrudus. Eomilly 
writes thus of him in his autobiography : — 

“The count was difiBeult enough to please ; he was sufficiently 
impressed with the twauties of the original. He went over every 
part of the translation with me, observed on every passage in which 
justice was not done to the thought or the force of the expression 
lost, and made many useful eriticisms. During this occupation 
we had occasion to see one another often, and became very inti- 
ipate ; and, as he had read much, had seen a great deal of the world, 
was a«juainted with all the most distinguished persons who at that 
time aaomed mther the royal 001114: or the republic of letters in 
yrauoo, had a great knowledge of French and Italian literatore, and 
powessed very good taste, hm conversation was extremely interest- 
ing andnot a httle instructive. I had such fiequeat opportunities 
of seeing him at this time, and afterwards at a much more import- 
ant period of his life, that J think his character was well known 
to me. I doubt wheiher it has beeu so well known to the world, 
and I am convinoed that great injustice has been done him. This, : 
indeed, is not surpidsing, when one considers that, from the first 
moment of his entering upon the career of an author, he had been 
altogether indifferent how numerous or how powerful might he the 
enemies he should provoke. His vanity was certainly excessive ; j 
hnt I have no doubt that, in his public conduct as well as in his 
writing, he was desirous of doing good, that his ambition was of 
the nobl^t kind, and that he proposed to himgelf the noblest eudk. 
He was, however, like many of his countrymen, who were activein 
the ealmmtons Eevolution which afterwards toot place, not.suffi- 
eiently scrupclous about the means hy which those ends were to-he 
accomplish^ He indeed to some degree professed this; and more 
than once 2 have heard him say that there wore occasions upon 
which ‘ la petite morale etait enneiaia de la grande.’ It is not snr- 
piismg that with such maxims as these in his month, unguarded 
in his expressions, and careless of his reputation, he shonTd have 
affiirded roam for the circnlaiion of .many stories to Ixis disadvan- 
tage. Tiolent, immtnous, conscions of the superiority of his 
talent^ and the detiaied enemy and denouncer of every sjjecies of 
tyranny and oppression, he could not fail to shook the prejndiea^ 
to oppose the interests, to excite the jealousy,. and to wound the 
pride of many descriptions of persons. : A mode of refuting ^ 
works, open to the basest and vilest of mankind, was to represent 


him as a monster of nee and profligacy. A scandal once set on 
foot is strengthened and propagated by many, who have no malice 
against the object of it. They delight to talk of what is extraordi- 
u^ ; and what more extraordinary than a person so admirable for 
his talents and so contemptible for Ins conduct, professing in his 
writings principles so exc^lent and, in all the offices of public and 
private life putting in practice those which are so detestable i I 
mdeed possessed demonstrative evidence of the falsehood of some of 
the anecdotes which by men of high character were related to his 
prejudice .” — Zife of Sir S. Eomilly, vol. i. p. 68 . 

This Immnofos judgment, the best that is extant on the 
character of Mirabeau, deserved to be quoted at length ; it 
must be noted that it was written by a man of acknow- 
ledged purity of life, who admired Mirabeau in early lif 5 , 
not when he was a statesman, but when he was only a 
struggling literary man. This close association with 
BomMy, and his friends Baynes, Trail, and Wilson, does 
credit to Mirabeau, and must have helped that moral 
revolution against his passions which was passing within 
him. He was a warm friend, and first made Bomilly 
acquainted with Lord Lansdowne, and tried to get him a 
seat in parliament. Lord Lansdowne was himself an 
extraordinary man, and the first of the new Whigs might 
well feel sympathy with the statesman of the French 
Kevolution. The Consider atiom swr Vordre de Cindnnatus 
which Eomilly translated was the only important work 
Mirabeau 'WTote in the year 1785, and it is a good speci- 
men of his method. He had read a pamphlet published in 
America attacking the proposed order, which was to form 
a bond of association, between the officers who had fought 
in the American War of Independence against England ; 
the arguments struck him as true and valuable;, so he 
rearranged them in hie own fashion, and rewrote them in 
his own oratorical style. He soon found such work not 
sufikiiently remunerative to keep his “petite horde” in 
comfortj and then turned his thoughts to employment from 
the French foreign office either in writing or in diplomacy. 
He first sent Madame de Nehra to Paris to make Ms peace 
with the authorities, in which she was completely successful, 
and then returned himself, hoping to get employment 
through an old literary .collaborateur of Ms, Durival, who 
was at this time director of the finances of the department 
of foreign affairs. One of the functions of this official was 
to subsidize political pamphleteers, and Mirabeau had 
hoped to be so employed, but he ruined his chances by a 
series of financial works. On his return to Paris he had 
become acquainted with Clavi^res, a Genevese exile, who 
was minister of finance during the Kevolution, and who 
now introduced Mm to a banker named Panchaud. From 
them he heard plenty of abuse of stock-jobbing, and seizing 
their ideas he began to regard stock-jobbing, or agiotage, as 
the source of all evil, and to attack in his usual vehement 
style the Banque de St Charles and the Compagnie des 
Eaux. This was at least disinterested on his part, for, 
while his supporters were poor, the bankers he attacked 
were rich, and would gladly have bought his silence ; but 
Mirabeau, though ever ready to take .money for what he 
xrirote, never sold his opinions, or wrote what he did not 
really believe. The veiy eloquence of his style rests upon 
the enthusiastic conviction that he himself was right, and 
those who differed from him were stupidly and wilfully 
wrong. This last pamphlet brought him into a contro- 
versy with Beaumarchais, who certainly did not get the 
best of ii^ but it lost him any chance of literary employ- 
ment from. Government* However, Ms ability was too 
great to be neglected by a great minister such as M. do 
Vergenhes undoubtedly was, and after a preliminary tous 
in the early spring of 1786 he was despatched id Juno 
1786 on a secret mission to the court of Prussia, from 
which he retnirned in Januaiy 1787, and of which he gave 
a full account in his Histdre Seer^e de la Cprr de Berlin. 
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TLe montlis lie spent at Berlin were important ones in the 
history of Prussia, for in them Prederick the Great died. 
The letters just mentioned show clearly what Mirabeau did 
and what he saw, and equally clearly how unfit he was to 
be a diplomatist ; for, with all his knowledge of men and 
his influence over them, he thought (and showed he 
thought) too much of himself ever to be able to surprise 
their secret thoughts and intentions. He certainly failed 
to conciliate the new king Frederick "William ; and thus 
ended Mirabeau’s one attempt at diplomacy. During his 
journey he had made the acquaintance of a Major Mauvillon, 
whom he found possessed of a great number of facts and 
statistics with regard to Prussia ; these he made use of in 
a great work on Prussia published in 1788, as Eomilly 
says, to show that he could write more than a fugitive 
pamphlet. But, though his Monarchie Prusdenne gave 
him a general reputation for historical learning, he had in 
this same year lost a chance of political employment. He 
had ofiered himself as a candidate for the office of secretary 
to the Assembly of Notables which the king had just con- 
Tened, and to bring his name before the public published 
another financial work, the Denonciafion de VAgiotage^ 
dedicated to the king and notables, which abounded in 
such violent diatribes that he not only lost his election, but 
was obliged to retire to Tongres ; and he further injured his 
prospects by publishing the reports he had sent in during 
his secret mission at Berlin. But 1789 was at hand ; the 
states-general was summoned ; Mirabeau’s period of pro- 
bation was over, and he was at last to have that oppor- 
tunity of showing his great qualities both as statesman 
and orator on a worthy arena. 

On hearing of the king’s determination to summon 
the states-general, Mirabeau started for Provence, and ' 
offered to assist at the preliminary conference of the 
noblesse of his district. They rejected him ; he appealed 
to the tiers eta% and was returned both for Aix and for 
Marseilles. He elected to sit for the former city, and was 
present at the opening of the states-general on May 4, 
1789, From this time the record of Mirabeau’s life forms 
the best history of the first tw'o years of the Constituent 
Assembly, for at every important crisis his voice is to be 
heard, though his advice was not always followed. It is 
impossible here to detail minutely the history of these two 
eventful years; it will be rather advisable to try and 
analyse the manner in which Mirabeau regarded passing . 
events, and then show how his policy justifies our analysis. 

Mirabeau possessed at the same time great logical 
acuteness and most passionate enthusiasm ; he was there- 
fore both a statesman and an orator, and the interest of 
the last two years of his life lies mainly in the gradual but 
decided victory of the statesmanlike and practical over the 
impulsive and oratorical qualities. From the beginning 
Mirabeau recognized that government exists in order that 
the bulk of the population may pursue their daily work in 
peace and quiet, and that for a Government to he successful 
it must he strong. In this practical view of the need of a 
strong executive lies one of Mirabeau’s greatest titles to the 
n^e of stat^man. At the same time he thoroughly com- I 
prehended that for a Government to be strong it must be 
in harmony with the wishes of the majority of the people, 
and that the political system of Louis XIY. was now fall- 
ing for lack of this. He had carefully studied the English 
constitution in England under the guidance of such men 
as Lord Lansdowne, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and . Romilly, and 
appreciated it with the wise approval of its powers of ex- 
pansion which characterized the new Whigs, and not with 
the blind admiration of Burke. He understood the key- 
notes of the practical success of the English constitution 
to be the irresponsibility of the king, the solidarity of the 
ministers, and the selection of the executive from among 
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the majority of the representatives of the country; and he 
hoped to establish in France a system similar in principle, 
but without any slavish imitation of the details of the 
English constitution. 

In the first stage of the history of the states-general 
Mirabeau’s part was very great. He was soon recognized 
as a leader, to the chagrin of Mounier, because he always 
knew his own mind, and was prompt at emergencies. To 
him is to be attributed the successful consolidation of the 
National Assembly, its continuance in spite of De Brez4 and 
the carpenters, and the address to the king for the with- 
drawal of the troops assembled by De Broglie. "When the 
taking of the Bastille had assured the success of the 
Eevolution, he was the one man who warned the Assembly 
of the futility of passing fine-sounding decrees and the 
necessity for acting. He declared that the famous night 
of August 4 was but an or^, giving the people an 
immense theoretical Kberty while not assisting them to 
practical freedom, and overthrowing the old regime before 
a new one could be constituted. Still more <hd he show 
his for^ight when he attacked the dilatory behaviour of 
the Assembly, which led to the catastrophes of the 5th and 
6th October. He implored the Assembly to strike while 
the iron was hot, and at once solve in a practical manner 
the difficult problems presented by the abolition of 
feudalism. But the Assembly consisted of men inexperi- 
enced in practical politics, who dreamed of drawing up an 
ideal constitution preluded by a declaration of rights in 
imitation of the Americans; and for two months the 
Assembly discussed in what words the declaration should 
be expressed, while the country was in a state of anarchy, 
declaring old laws and customs abolished and having no 
new ones to obey or follow, disowning the old adminis- 
trative system and having no new one yet instituted, while 
Paris was starving and turbulent, and the queen and her 
friends planning a counter-revolution. The result of these 
two months’ theorizing was the march of the women to 
Versailles, and the transfer of the king to Paris. Mirabeau 
now saw clearly that his eloquence would not enable him 
to guide the Assembly by himself, and that he must there- 
fore try to get some support. He wished to establish a 
strong ministry, wldch should be responsible like an 
English ministry, but to an assembly chosen to represent 
the people of France better than the English House of 
Commons then represented England. He first thought of 
becoming a minister at a very early date, if we may believe 
a story contained in the M^moires of the Buchesse 
d’Abrantes, to the effect that in May 1789 the queen tried 
to bribe him, but that he refused to be bribed to silence, 
and expressed his wish to be a minister. The indignation 
with which the queen repelled the idea may have been 
the cause of his thinking of the Due d’Orleans as a possible 
constitutional king, because his title would of necessity be 
parliamentary. But the weakness of Orleans was too 
palpable, and in a famous remark Mirabeau expressed his 
utter contempt for him. He also attempted to form an 
alliance with Lafayette, but the general was as vain and 
as obstinate as Mirabeau himself, and had his own theories 
about a new French constitution, Mirabeau tried for a 
time, too, to act with Necker, and obtained the sanction of 
the Assembly to Necker’s financial scheme, not because it 
was good, but because, as he said, “no other plan was 
before them, and something must be done.” 

Hitherto weight has been laid on the practical side of 
Mirabeau’s political genius ; his ideas with regard to tlie 
Eevolution after the 5th and 6th October must now be 
examined, and this can be done at length, thanks to the 
publication of Mirabeau’s correspondence with La Marek,a 
study of which is indispensable for any correct knowledge 
of the history of the Eevolution between 1789 and 1791. 
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The Oomte de la Marck was a Flemish lord of the house of 
Aremberg, who had been proprietary colonel of a regiment 
in the service of Fiance; he was a close friend of the 
queen, and had been, elected a member of the states- 
general His acquaintance with Mirabeau, commenced in 
1788, ripened during the following year into a friendship, 
which La Marck hoped to turn to the advantage of the 
court. After the events of the 5th and 6th of October he 
consulted Mirabeau as to what measures the king ought to 
take, and Mirabeau, dehghted at the opportunity, drew up 
an admirable state-paper, which was presented to the tring 
by Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIIL The whole of this 
Mimoire should be read to get an. adequate idea of Mira- 
beau’s genius for polities ; here it must be merely sum- 
marized. 

The main position is that the king is not free in Paris ; he must 
therefore leave Paris and appeal to France. ‘ ‘ Paris n'en. veut qua 
I'argent ; les provinces detnandcnt des lois. ” But wliere must the 
tmg go ? *' Se retirer Mets ou sur touts autre frontilre serait 

declarer la guerre k la nation et abdiquar le tr8ne, TJn roi qui est la 
^nle sanvcgarde de son peuple ne fuit point devant son peuple ; 
11 le prend pour juge de sa conduite et de ses principes.” He must 
then go towards the interior of France to a provincial capital, best 
of all to Rouen, and there he must appeal to the people and summon 
a great conventioo. It would be ruin to appeal to the noblesse, as 
the queen advised.; "un corps de noblesse n'est point une armee, 
qui puisse comhattre.” When this great convention met, the 
king must show MmseK ready to recognize that great changes have 
taken place, that feudalism and absolutism have for ever disappeared, 
and that a new relation between king and people has arisen, which 
must be loyally observed on both sides for the future. " II est 
certain, d’ailleuis, qu’il faut une grande revolution pour sauver le 
royaume, qiie la nation a des droitg, qu’elle eat en chemin de les 
reeouvrer tons, etqu'il faut non seulement les letablir, maisleseon- 
solider.” To establish this new constitutional position between 
king and people would not he difficult, because “rindivisibilit4 du 
monarque et da peuple est dsns le cceur de tons les Francois ; il 
faut quelle existe dans Taetioa et le pouvoir.” 

Such was Mirabeau’s programme, which he never 
diverged, from, but which was far too statesmanlike to be 
understood by the poor king, and far too positive as to the 
altered condition of the monarchy to be palatable to the 
queen. Mirabeau followed up his Memoirs by a scheme 
of a great ministry to contain all men of mark, — ^Meeker 
as prime minister, "to render him as powerless as he is 
inc5apable, and yet preserve his popularity for the king,” 
the archbishop of Bordeaux, the Duede Liaucourt, the Due 
de la Rochefoucauld, La Marck, Talleyrand bishop of 
Autun at the ^nces, Mirabeau without portfolio. Target 
mayor of Paris, Lafayette generalissimo to reform the 
aaay, Segur (foreign affairs), Mourner, and Chapelier. This 
sobi^e got noised abroad, and was ruined by a decree of 
the Afiseml:^ of November 7, 1780, that no member of the 
Assembly could become a minister ; this decree destroyed 
any chance of that necessary harmony between the ministry 
pd the majority of the representatives of the nation exist- 
ing in England, and so at once overthrew Mirabeau^'s present 
hopes and any chance of the permanence of the constitution 
then being devised. The queen utterly refused to take 
Mirab^ub counsel, and La Marck left Paris. However, 
in April 1790 he was suddenly recalled by the Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, and 
the queen’s most trusted political adviser, and from this 
riine to ^rab^u’s death he became the medium of almost 
daily oommunicatioiB between the latter and the queen. 
Mirabeau at ffitt attempted to make an alliance with 
lAfayette by a letter in which he says, “Les.Bamave, les 
Duport, les Lamefh ne vous fatiguent plus de leor active 
inaction j on singe lor^^mps Padresse, non pas la force.” 
But it was useless to appeal to Lafayette; he was not a 
strong man himself, and did not appreciate “la force” in 
oth^s. From the month of May 1790 to his death in 
April 1791 Mirabeau remained in close and suspected but 
not actually proved connexion with the court, and drew 
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up_ maaiy admirable state-papers for it. In return the court 
paid Ms debts; but it ought never to be said that he was 
bribed, for the gold of the court never made him swerve 
from his political principles — never, for instance, made him 
a royalist. He regarded himself as a minister, though an 
unavowed one, and believed himself worthy of bis hire. 
Undoubtedly Ms character would have been more admirable 
if he had acted without eourt assistance, but it must be 
remembered that his services deserved some reward, and 
that by remaining at Paris as a politician he had been 
unable to realize Ms paternal inheritance. Before his in- 
fluence on foreign policy is discussed, his behaviour on 
several important points must be noticed. On the great 
question of the veto he took a practical view, and seeing 
that the royal power was already sufficiently weakene<L 
declared for the king’s absolute veto, and against the 
compromise of the suspensive veto. He knew from his 
English experiences that such a veto would be hardly ever 
used unless the king felt the people were on his side, in 
which case it would be a useful check on the representatives 
of the people, and also that if it was used unjustifiably 
the power of the purse possessed by the representatives 
and the very constitutional organization of the people 
would, as in England in 1688, bring about a bloodless 
revolution, and a change in the person entrusted vdth the 
royal dignity. He saw also that much of the inefficiency 
of the Assembly arose from the inexperience of the members, 
and their incurable verbosity ; so, to establish some system 
of rules, he got his friend Romilly to draw up a detailed 
account of the rules and customs of the English House of 
Commons, which he translated into French, but which the 
Assembly, puffed up by a belief in its own merits, refused 
to use. On the great subject of peace and war he supported 
the king’s authority, and with some success. What was 
the good of an executive wMch had no power 1 Let it be 
responsible to the representatives of the nation by all 
means ; but if the representatives absorbed all executive 
power by perpetual interference, there would be six hundred 
kin^ of France instead of one, which would hardly be a 
cha^a for the better. Again Mirabeau almost alone of the 
Assembly understood the position of the army under a 
limited monarchy. Contrary to the theorists, he held that 
the soldier ceased to be a citizen when he became a soldier ; 
he must submit to be deprived of his liberty to think and 
act, and must recognize that a soldier’s first duty is 
obedienca With such sentiments, it is no wonder that 
he approved of Bouille’s vigorous conduct at Nancy, wMch 
was the more to Ms credit as BouiU6 was the one hope of 
the court influences opposed to him. Lastly, in matters of 
finance he showed his wisdom; he attacked Necker’s 
“ eaisse d’escompte,” which was to have the whole control 
of the taxes, as absorbing the Assembly’s power of the 
purse ; and he heartily approved of the system of assignats, 
but with the important reservation that they should not 
he issued to the extent of more than one-half the value of 
the lands to be sold. This restriction was not observed, 
and it was solely the enormous over-issue of assigimts that 
caused Iffieir great depreciation in value. 

Of Mirabeau’s attitude with regard to foreign affairs it 
is necessary to speak in more detail He held it to be just 
that the French people should conduct their Revolution as 
they woul<^ and that no foreign nation had any right to 
; interfere With them, so long as they kept themselves strictly 
to ^eir own affairs. But he knew also that neighbouring 
nations looked, with unquiet eyes on the progress of affairs 
in France, that they feared the influence of the Revolution 
on^ their own peoples, and that foreign monarchs were 
bring prayed by the French emigres to interfere on behalf 
of the French monarchy. To prevent this interfwence, or 
rather to give no pretext for it, was his Eruidincr ti ono-bt fl-«i 
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to foreign policy. He had been elected a member of the 
comity diplomatique of the Assembly in July 1790, and 
became its reporter at once, and in this capacity he was 
able to prevent the Assembly from doing much harm in 
regard to foreign affairs. He had long known Montmorin, 
the foreign secretary, and, as matters became more strained 
from the complications with the princes and counts of the 
empire, he entered into daily communication with the 
minister, advised him on every point, and, while dictating 
his policy, defended it in the Assembly. Thus in this parti- 
cular instance of the foreign office, for the few months 
before Mirabeau’s death, a harmony was established 
between the minister and the Assembly through Mirabeau, 
which checked for a time the threatened approach of foreign 
intervention, and maintained the honour of France abroad. 
Mirabeau’s exertions in this respect are not his smallest 
title to the name of statesman; and how great a work he 
did is best proved by the confusion which ensued in this 
department of affairs upon his death. 

For indeed in the beginning of 1791 his death was very 
near; and he knew it to be so. The wild excesses of Ms 
youth and their terrible punishment had weakened his 
strong constitution, and Ms parliamentary labours com- 
pleted the work- So surely did he feel its approach that 
some time before the end he sent ail his papers over to his 
old English friend and schoolfellow Sir Gilbert Elliot, who 
kept them under seal until claimed by Mirabeau’s executors. 
In March his illness was evidently gaining on him, to Ms 
^eat grief, because he knew how much depended on Ms 
Hfe, and felt that he alone could yet save France from the 
distrust of her monarch and the present reforms, and 
from the foreign interference, which would assuredly bring 
about catastrophes unparalleled in the history of the world. 
On his life hung the future course of the Eevolution. 
Every care that science could afford was given by Ms 
friend and physician, the famous chemist Cabanis, to whose 
brochure on his last illness and death the reader may refer. 
The people, whose faith in him revived iu spite of all 
suspicions, when they heard that he was on his death-bed, 
kept the street in which he lay quiet; but medical caxe, 
the loving solicitude of friends, and the respect of all the 
people could not save his life. His vanity appears in its 
most gigantic proportions in his last utterances during his 
illness; but many of them have something grand in their 
sound, as his last reported expression, when he looked upon 
the sun — “ If he is not Go4 he is at least His cousin- 
german.” When he could speak no more he wrote with 
a feeble hand the one word “ dormir,” and on April 2, 
1791, he died. 

With Mirabeau died, it has been said, the last hope of the mon- 
archy; hut, with MarieAntoLnette supreme at court, canit be said that 
there could ever have been any real hope for the monarchy ? Had she 
been but less like her imperious mother, Louis would nave made a 
constitutional monarch, but her will was as strong as Mirabeau’s 
own, and the Bourbon monarchy had to meet its fate. The subse- 
quent events of the Revolution justified Mirabeau’s prognostications 
in his first memoire of October 15, 1789. The royal family fled 
towards the German frontier, and from that moment there sunk deep 
into the hearts of the people not only of Paris, but of the provinces, 
a conviction that the king and queen were traitors to Prance, wMch 
led inevitably to their execution. The noblesse and the foreign aid 
on which the queen relied proved hut a source of weakness. The 
noblesse, Mirabeau had said, was no army which could fight; and 
truly the army of the emigres could do nothing against revomtionary 
Prance in arms. The intervention of foreign aid only sealed the 
king’s fate, and forwarded the progress of the Revolution, not in a 
course of natural development, but to the terrible resource of the 
Reign of Terror. With regard to the Assembly too, and its consti- 
tution, Mirabeau had shown his foresight. The constitution of 
1791, excellent as it was on paper, and well adapted to an ideal 
state, did not deal adequately with the great problems of the time 
in Prance, and by its ridiculous weakening of the executive was 
unsuited to a modem state. Surely if events ever proved a man’s 
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A few words must be added on Mirabeau’s manner of work and 
his character. 

Ho man ever so thoroughly used other men’s work, and yet 
made it all seem his own. “ Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve ” 
is as true of him as of Moliere. His first literary work, except 
the bombastic but eloquent Essai sur le De^otisme, was a transla- 
tion of Watson’s PMlip II., accomplished in Holland with the 
help of Durival ; his Considerations sur Vordre do Cindnnat'us was 
based on an American pamphlet, and the notes to it were con- 
ti'ibuted by Target ; while his financial writings were all suggested 
by the Genevese exile Clavieres. During the Revolution he received 
yet more help ; men were proud to labour for him, and did not 
murmur because he absorbed all the credit and fame. Dumont, 
Clavieres, Duroveray, Pellene, Lamourette, and Eeybaz were but a 
few of the most distinguished of liLs collaborators. Dumont was a 
Genevese exile, and an old friend of Romilly’s, who willingly prepared 
for him those famous addresses which Mirabeau used to make the 
Assembly pass by sudden bursts of eloquent declamation ; Clavieres 
and Duroveray helped him in finance, and not only worked out his 
figures, but even viTote his financial discourses. Pellene was his 
secretaiy, and wrote the speeches on the goods of the clergy and the 
right of making peace, and even the Abbe Lamourette VTOte the 
speeches on the civil constitution of the clergy. Eeybaz, whose per- 
sonality has only been revealed within these last ten years, not only 
wrote for him Ms femous speeches on the assignats, the organization 
of the national guard, &c., which Mirabeau read word for word at the 
tribune, hut even the posthumous speech on succession to estates 
of intestates, wMeh Talleyrand read in the Assembly as the last 
work of his dead friend. Yet neither the gold of me court nor 
another man’s conviction would make Mirabeau say what he did not 
himself believe, or do what he did not himself think right He 
took other men’s labour as his due, and impressed their words, of 
which he had suggested the underlying ideas, with the stamp of 
Ms own individu^itj’ ; his collaborators themselves did not com- 
plain, — ^they were but too glad to be of help in the great work of 
controlling and forwarding the French Revolution through its. 
greatest thinker and orator. True is that remark of Goethe’s 
to Eckermann, after reading Dumont’s Souvenirs: “At last the 
wonderful Mirabeau becomes natural to us, while at the same time 
the hero loses nothing of his ^eatness. Some French journalists 

think differently The French look upon Miiaheau as their 

Hercules, and thej’ are perfectly right. But they forget that even 
the Colossus consists of individual parts, and that the Hercules of 
antiquity is a collective being — a gigantic personification of deeds 
done by himself and by others.” 

There was something Mgantic about all Mirabeau’s thoughts and 
deeds. The excesses of his youth were beyond all bounds, and 
severely were they punished ; his vanity was immense, but never 
spoilt his judgment ; his talents were enormous, hut could yet 
make use of those of others. As a statesman his wisdom is indubit- 
able, but by no means universally recognized in his o-wn country. 
Lovers of the aivAen rigime abuse its most formidable and logical 
opponent; believers in tiie Constituent Assembly cannot be expected 
I to care for the most redoubtable adveraaiy of their favourite theorists, 

I while admirers of the republic of every description agree in calling 
' Mm from his connexion with the court the traitor Mirabeau. 
As an orator more justice has been done him : his eloquence has 
been likened to that of both Bossuet and Vergniaud, but it had 
neither the polish of the old 17th-century bishop nor the flashes of 
genius of the young Girondin. It was rather parliamentary oratory 
m wMch he excelled, and his true compeers are rather Burke and 
Fox than any French speakers. Personally he had that whicli 
is the truest mark of nobility of mind, a power of attracting love, 
and winning faithful friends. “I always loved him,” writes Sfr 
Gilbert Elliot to his brother Hugh ; and Romilly, who was not 
given to lavish praise, says, “I have no doubt that in Ms public 
conduct, as in his writings, he was desirous of doing good, that his 
ambition was of the noblest kind, and that he proposed to himself 
the noblest ends.” "What more favourable judgment could be 
passed on an ambitious man ! What finer epitaph could a states- 
man desire ! 

Tbe l)est eclition of Mlraljsau's works is that published by Blanchard in 1822, 
in 10 vola., of which two contain Ms CEwres Oratoires-, from this collection, how- 
ever, many of his less important works, and the Monarehie Pntssiemie, in 4 vols., 
1788, are omitted- For his life consult Mirabeau : Mimoires sw $a vie littSraire 
etprivee, 4 vols., 1824, and, what is of most iinportance, Mhnoirts liographiqiies, 
Klfiraires,et poHtiguea de Mirabeau ieriis par lui-mSme,par son pire, son onele, et 
sm fla adf/pW. which was issued by M. Lucas de Montigny in 8 vols., Paris, 1884. 
See also Ci^ont, Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, 1832 ; Duval, Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, 
18^; Victor Hugo, ttude sur Mirabeau, 1884; Miraibeau's JvgencUeben, Breslan, 
18SS ; Schneidewin, Mirabeau vnd seine ZeAt, Leipsic, 1831 ; Jlfira6ea«, a USe Eia- 
iory, lAidon, 1848. The publication of the Correspondanee entre Mirabeau ef le 
Comte de la Marti, by Ad. Baeourt, 2 vols., 1861, mai-ks an epoch iu our exact 
knowledge of Mirabeau and his career. The most useful modem books are Louis 
de Lomdnie, Les Mirabeau, 1873, which, however, chiefly treats of Ms fattier and 
unde; Ph. Plan, Un Cbllaborateur de Mirabeau, 1874, treating of Seybas, and 
throwing infinite light ou MIrabeau s mode of work ; and, lastly, H. Reynald, 
Mirabeau et fa ConsHtuante, 1873. On his eloquence and the share his collabora- 
tors had in his speeches, see Aulard, L' Assemble ConslUuanie, 1882. For his 
death, sea the curious brochure of his physician Cabanis, Journal de la maladie 
tide la mart de Mirabeau, Paris, 1791. (H. M. S.) 
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iimABEAU, Tictob RiatraTi, Mabqitis jde (1715- 
1789), Mmself a distinguished author and political econo- 
mist, but more famous as the father of the great Mirabeau, 
■was bom at Pertuis near the old chateau de Mirabeau. on 
October 4, 1715. He was brought up very sternly by his 
father, and in 1 729 joined the army. He took keenly to cam- 
paigning, but never rose above the rank of captain, o-wing 
to his being unable to get leave at court to buy a regiment. 
In 1737 he came into the family property on his father’s 
death, and spent some pleasant years till 1743 in literary 
companionship with his dear friends Vauvenargues and 
Lefranc de Pompignan, which might have continued had 
he not suddenly determined to marry — not for money, but 
for landed estates. The lady whose property he fancied was 
Marie Genevifeve, daughter of a M. de Yassan, a brigadier in 
the army, and widow of the Marquis de Saulveboeuf, whom 
he married without previously seeing her on April 21, 1743. 
While in garrison at Bordeaus, Mirabeau had made the 
acquaintance of Montesquieu, which may have made him 
turn his thoughts to political speculations ; anyhow it was 
while at leisure after retiring from the army that he wrote 
his first work, his Testament Politique (1747), which 
demanded for the prosperity of France a return of the 
French noblesse to their old position in the Middle Ages. 
This work, written under the influence of the feudal ideas 
impressed upon him by his father, was followed in 1750 
by a book on the Ut^ite des Ptats Provemiaws, full of 
really wise considerations for local self-government, which 
was published anonymously, and had the honour of being 
attributed to Montesquieu himself. In 1756 Mirabeau 
made his first appearance as a political economist by 
the publication of his Ami des Hommes ou travte 
la popidation. This work has been often attributed to 
the influence, and in part even to the pen, of Quesnay, the 
founder of the economical school of the physiocrats, but 
was really -written before the marquis had made the 
acquaintance of the physician of Madame de Pompadour. 
In 1760 he published his TMorie de VJmpdt^ in which he 
attacked with all the vehemence of his son the farmera- 
general of the taxes, who got him imprisoned for eight 
days at Yincennes, and then exiled to his country estate at 
Bignon. At Bignon the school of the physiocrats was 
really established, and the marquis surrounded himself 
with devotees, and eventually in 1765 bought the Journal 
de ^agrioulfure^ du commerce^ et des Jinances, which became 
■the organ 'of the school He was distinctly recog- 
nized as a leader of political thinkers by Prince Leopold 
of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and by Gustavus m. 
of Sweden, who in 1772 sent the grand cross of 
the order of Yasa. But the period of his happy literary 
life was overj and his name was to be mix^ up in 
a long scandalous lawsuit. HaturaBy his marriage 
had not been happy; he had separated from his wife 
by mutual consent in 1762, and had, he believed, 
secured her safely in the provinces by a lettre do cachet, 
when in 1772 she suddenly appeared in Paris, and soon 
•after oommenced proceedings for a separation. The poor 
marquis did not ^ow what to do ; his sous were a great 
trouble to him, and it was one of his o'wn daughters who 
had encouraged his wdfe to take this step. Yet he was 
•determined to keep the case quiet if possible for the sake of 
Madame de Pailly, a Swiss lady whom he had loved siuce 
1756, , Bat hm wife wotdd not let him rest ; her plea was 
Teject^ in 1777, hut she remewed , her suit, and, Ibongh 
the great Mirabeau had pieced his father’s eas^ was sue- 
*cessful in 1781, when a decree of separation was pro- 
nounced. This trial had quite broken the health of the 
.marquis, as well as his fortune* he sold his estate at 
Bignon, and hired a house at Argenteuil, where he lived 
•quietly till his death on July 11, 1789. 


For the whole family of IVIiraheaii, the one hook to refer to is 
Louis de Lom^nie’s Les Mirabeau, 2 vols., 1878, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that the talented author did not live to treat the lives 
of the great Mirabeau and his brother. See also Lucas de Mon- 
tigny’s Mimoires de Mirabeau, and, for the marquis’s economical 
views, De la Vergne’s lAeonomisics frangais du IS"*' si^ole. 

MIRAGE. See Light, vol. xiv. p. 600. 

MIRAMON, Miguel, a Mexican soldier of French 
extraction, was born in the city of Mexico, September 29, 
1832, and shot along with the emperor Maximilian at 
Queretaro, June 19, 1867. While stiU a student he helped 
to defend the military academy at Chapultepec against the 
forces of the United States; and, entering the army in 1852, 
he rapidly came to the front during the ci-vil wars that dis- 
turb^ the country. It was largely due to Miramon’s support 
of the ecclesiastical party against Alvarez and Comoidort 
that Zuloagawas raised to the presidency; and in 1859 he 
was called to succeed him in that office. Decisively beaten, 
however, by the Liberals, he fled the country in 1860, and 
spent some time in Europe earnestly advocating foreign 
intervention in Mexican affairs ; and when he returned it 
was as a partisan of Maximilian. His ability as a soldier 
was best shown by his double defence of Puebla in 1856. 

MIRANDA, Feaiicesco (1754-1816), was born at 
Santa Fe in New Granada in 1764. He entered the army, 
and served against the English in the American War of 
Independence. The success of that war inspired him 
with a hope of being the Washington of his o-wn country, 
and a belief that the independence of Spanish America 
would increase its material prosperity. With these views 
he began to scheme a revolution, but his schemes were dis- 
covered and he had only just time to escape to the United 
States. Thence he went to England, where he "was intro- 
duced to Pitt, but chiefly lived with the leading members 
of the opposition — Fox, Sheridan, and Romilly. Finding 
no help in his revolutionary schemes, he traveled over the 
greater part of Europe, notably through Austria and 
Turkey, till he arrived at the court of Russia, where 
he was 'warmly received, but from which he was dismissed, 
though with rich presents, at the demand of the Spanish 
ambassador, backed up by the envoy of France. The news 
of the dispute between England and Spain about Nootka 
Sound in 1790 recalled him to England, where he saw 
a good deal of Pitt, who had determined to make use 
of him to “ insurge ” the Spanish colonies, but the peaceful 
arrangement of the dispute again destroyed his hopes. In 
April 1792 he went to Paris, -with introductions to Potion 
and the leading Girondists, hoping that men who were work- 
ing so hard for their own freedom might help his country- 
men in South America. France had too much to do in 
fighting for its o-ym freedom to help others ; but Miranda’s 
friends sent him to the front ■with the rank of general 
of brigade. , He distinguished himself under Dumouriez, 
was intrusted in February 1793 with the conduct of the 
siege of Maestricht, and commanded the left -wing of the 
French army at the disastrous battle of Neerwinden. 
Although he had given notice of Dumouriez’s projected 
treachery, he waa put on his trial for treason on May 12. 
He was unanimously acquitted, but was soon again thro-wn 
into prison, and not released till after the 9th Thermidor. 
He again mingled in politics, and was sentenced to be 
deported after the struggle of V eudemiaire. Y et he escaped, 
and contuiued in Paris tiU the coup (Tetai of Fructidor 
caused him finally ■feo ■take refuge in England. He now 
found Pitt and Dundas once more ready to listen to him, 
and the latter sent a special minute to Colonel Picton, 
the governor of Trinidad, ■ to assist General Miranda’s 
schemes in every possible way; but, as neither of them 
■would or could give him substantial help, he went to the 
.United Stetes, where President Adams gave him fair words 
hut nothing more. Once more he returned to England, 
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wliere Addington might have done something for him hut 
for the signature-of the peace of Amiens in 1802. At the 
peace, though in no way amnestied, he returned to Paris, 
hut was promptly expelled hy the First Consul, who was 
then eager to be on good terms with the court of Spain. 
Disappointed in further efforts to get assistance from 
England and the United States, he decided to make an 
attempt on his own responsibility and at his own expense. 
Aided by two American citizens, Colonel Smith and Mr 
Ogden, he equipped a small ship, the “Leander,” in 1806, 
and with the help of the English admiral Sir A. Cochrane 
made a landing near Caracas, and proclaimed the Colombian 
republic. He had some success, and would have had more 
had not a false report of peace between Prance and 
England caused the English admiral to withdraw his 
support. At last in 1810 came his opportunity; the 
events in Spain which brought about the Peninsular 
War had divided the authorities in Spanish America, some 
of whom declared for Joseph Bonaparte, others for 
Ferdinand YII., while others again held to Charles lY. ; 
At this moment Miranda again landed, and had no difficulty 
in getting a large party together who declared a republic 
both in Venezuela and i^Tew Granada or Colombia. But 
Miranda’s desire that all the South American colonies should 
rise, and a federal republic be formed, awoke the selfish- 
ness and pride of individual provincial administrations, 
and thus weakened the cause, which further was believed to 
be hateful to heaven owing to a great earthquake on 
March 26, 1812. The count of Monte Yerde, the Bourbon ' 
governor, had little difficulty in defeating the dispirited 
forces of hliranda, and on July 26 the general capitulated 
on condition that he should be deported to the United 
States. The condition was not observed; Miranda was 
moved from dungeon to dungeon, and died in 1816 at Cadiz. 

There are allusions to iliranda's early life in nearly all memoirs of 
the time, but they are not generally very accurate. For his trial see 
Buchez et Rous, Eistoin ParUmentnire, xsvii. 26-70. For his 
later life see Biggs, Sistory of Miranda’s Attempt in SoiUh America, 
London, 1809 ; and Veggasi, Eevolucion dc la Columbia. 

MIEA]n)OLA. See Pico. 

MIRKHOUD (1433-1498). Mohammed bin KMwand- 
shdh bin Mahmiid, commonly called Mlrkhw^nd or Mfrk- 
hdwand, more familiar to Europeans under the name of 
Slirkhond, was bom in 1433, the son of a very pious and 
learned man who, although belonging to an old Bokhara 
family of Sayyids or direct descendants of the Prophet, 
lived and died in Balkh. Prom his early youth he applied 
himseU to historical studies and literature in generaL In 
HerAt, where he spent the greater part of his life, he gained 
the favour of that famous patron of letters, Mir'AHshir 
(bom 1440), who served his old school-fellow the reigning 
sultan Husain (who as the last of the Timiirides in Persia 
ascended the throne of HerAt in 1468), first as keeper 
of the seal, afterwards as governor of Jurjin. At the 
request of this distinguished statesman and writer ^ 
Mirkhond began about 1474, in the quiet convent of 
Khildsiyah, which his patron had founded in Herdt as a 
house of retreat for literary men of merit, his great work on 
uniyeraal idstory, the largest ever written in Persian, and 
to the present (ky an inexhaustible mine of information 
both to Eastern and Western scholars. It is named 
Eaumt-^ussafd fi wcdrmtMJc walkhulafd or 

Garden of Purity on ike Biography of Prophets, Kings, and 
Galip^. That the author has made no attempt at a critical 
examination of historical traditions can scarcely be called a 
peculiar fault of his, since almost all Oriental writers are 
equally deficient in sound criticism ; more censurable is Ms 

\ Mir 'Allsbfr not only excelled as poet both in Chagliatai, in 
which his epopees gained him the foremost rank among the classic 
writers in that language, and in Persian, but composed an excellent 
tadhkirah or biography of contemporary Persian poets. 
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flowery and often bombastic style, but in spite of this draw- 
back, and although, in our own age, the discovery of older 
wor^ on Asiatic history has diminished to some extent 
the value of Mirkhond’s Pauzat, it still maintains its high 
position as one of the most marvellous achievements in 
literature from the pen of one man, and often elucidates, by 
valuable text-corrections, various readings, and imporknt 
additions, those sources which have lately come to light. 
It comprises seven large volumes and a geograpMcal ap- 
pendix ; but internal evidence proves beyond doubt that the 
seventh volume, the history of the sultan Husain (1438- 
1505), together with a short account of some later events 
down to 1523, cannot have been written by Mirkhond 
MmseK, who died in 1498. He may have compiled the 
preface, but the main portion of this volume is probably 
the work of his grandson, the equally renowned Mstorian 
Khwdndamfr (1475-1534), to whom also a part of the 
appendix must be ascribed. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the other six 
volumes. Yol. i. : Preface on the usefulness of liistorical studies, 
history of the creation, the pati-iarchs, prophets, ar i rulers of Israel 
down to Christ, and the Persian kings fronr the mythical times of 
the Peshdadians to the Arab conquest and the death of the last 
Sas^anYazdajird III. in 30 a.h. (651 A.n.). Yol. ii. : Mohammed, 
Abubekr, 'Omar, ‘Othman, and ‘Ah'. Yol, iii. : The twelve imams 
and the Omay 3 'ad and'Abbasid caliphs down to 656 a.h. (1258 A.D.). 
YoL iv.: The minor dynasties eontemporaiy with and subsequent to 
the ‘Abbdsids, down to 778 A.H. (1376 A.i>.), the date of the over- 
throw of the Kurds by Timiir. V oL v. : The Moghuls down to Ti'mdr’s 
time. Yol. vL ; Timtir and his successors down to Sultan Husain's 
accession in 873 A. H, (1468 A. n, ). The best accounts of Mirkhond’s 
life are De Sacy's “Notice sur Mirkhond” in his Mimoives sur 
diverses antiquites de la Pco'se, Paris, 1793 ; Jourdain’s “ Notice de 
I’histoire universelle de Mirkhond” in the Notices et Extraits, voL 
ix., Paris, 1812 (together with a translation of the preface, the history 
of the Ismailians, the conclusion of the sixth volume, and a poi'tion 
of the a^endix) ; Elliot, History of India, vol. iv. p. 127 sq. ; 
Morley, Beseri-ptixs Catalogue, London, 1854, p. 30 sq. ; Rieu, Gat. 
of Persian MSS. of the Brit. Mus., vol. i., London, 1879, p. 87 sq, 
Mirkhond’s patron, Mir 'Alisliir, to whom the Rau?at is dedicated, 
died three years after him (1501)^ 

Besides the lithographed editions of the whole work in folio, Bombay, 18S3, and 
Teheran, 1852-56, and a Turkish version, Constantinople, 1842, the following 
portions of Mirkhond’s histoiyhave been published by European Oitentalists: 
Early Kings of Pmia, by D. Shea, London, 1832 (Oiiental Translation Fnnd); 
L'-HUtoire de la dgneutie des Sassanides, by S. de Sacy (in the abore-nientioned 
Mdmoires)', Eistoire des Sassanides (Jteate PeraanXTay Jaubert, PaiiA 1843; 2ffs- 
toHaprionm regum Ptrsamm, Pers. and Lat^ by Jenlsh, Vienna, 1782; Mire^ndi 
historia Taheridarvm, Pers. and Lat., by Slitscherlik, GSttingen, 1814, 2d ed., 
Berlin, 1819: Bistoria Samanidarum, Pers. and Lat., by Wilken, GSttingen, 
1803 ; Sistoire des Samanides, fi'ansliited hy Defrdmcry, Paris, 1845; Historia 
ff/^a^««B:■^ara»^PerB.■and Lat., by Wflken, Berlin, 1832; eesehicMederSvittmeaus 
dem GeaMechte Stgeh, Pers. and German, by Wflken, Berlin, 1S35; followed by 
Erdmann’s Erlduierungund Erg&azung, Xazan, 1880 ; Historia Seldschuciidamm, 
ed. Vallers, Giessen, 1887, and a Genaan translaticn by the same; Histoire des 
Sultans da KJiarezm, in Persian, by Defrdmery, Pait.s, 1842; History of the 
Ataleks of Syria and Persia, in Persian, by W. Morlty, London, 1848 ; Historia 
GAuridarwin, Pers. and Lat., by Mitscherlik, Frankfort, ISIS: Histoiredes Sultans 
Ghurides, translated into French by Defrdmerj', Paris, 1844; Vie de E}tnghU~Khati, 
in Persian, by Jaubert, Paris, 1841 (see also extracts from the same Sth Tolume 
in French translation by Langlbs in vol. vi. of Notices tt Extraits, Palis, 1799, 
p. 192 sq., and by Hammer in Sur les oHgiiies Pusses, St Petereburg, 1825, p. 
62 sq.") ; “Tfmiir’s Expedition against Tuktaini.-^li Khdn,” Persian and Frencli, 
by Charmoy, in Me'moires de I' Acad. Imper. de St Pdtersbourg, 1836, pp. 270-321 
and 441-471. (H. E.) 

MIROPOLIE, a town of Russia, situated in the govern- 
ment of Kursk, district of Suja, 83 miles south-west of 
Kursk and 25 miles from the Sumy railway station. Ii 
is supposed to have been founded in the 17th century, 
when it was fortified against the raids of Tartars. The 
fertility of the soil led to the settlement of large villages 
close hy the fort, and the 10,800 inhabitants of this town 
are stiE engaged mostly in agriculture. There is also an 
extensive manufacture of boots. 

MIRROR. It is only since the early part of the 16th 
century that mirrors have become articles of household 
furniture and decoration. Previous to that time — ^from the 
12th. to the end of the 15th century — pocket mirrors or 
small hand mirrors carried at the girdle were indispensable 
adjuncts to ladies’ toilets. The pocket mirrors consisted 
of fiTna.!! circular plaques of polished metal fixed in a shallow 
circular bor^ covered with a lid. Mirror cases were chiefly 
, made of ivory, carved with relief representations of levc 
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or domestic scenes, Itimting, and games, and sometimes 
illustrations of popular poetry or romance. Gold and 
silver, enamels, ebony, and other costly materials were 
likewise used for mirror cases, on which were lavished the 
highest decorative efforts of art workmanship and costly 
jewelling. The mirrors worn at the girdle had no cover, 
but were furnished with a short handle. In 625 Pope 
Boniface IV. sent Queen Ethelberga of Northumbria a 
present of a silver mirror; and there is ample evidence 
that in early Anglo-Sason times mirrors were well known 
in England. It is a remarkable fact that on many of the 
sculptured stones of Scotland, belon^g probably to the 
7th, 8th, or 9th century, representations of mirrors, mirror 
cases, and combs occur. 

The method of backing glass with thin sheets of metal 
for mirrors was well known in the Middle Ages at a time 
when steel and silver mirrors were almost exclusively 
employed. Vincent de Beauvais, writing about 1250, says 
that the mirror of glass and lead is the best of all “ quia 
vitrum propter transparentiam melius recipit radios.” It 
is known that small convex mirrors were conomonly made 
in southern Germany before the beginning of the 16th 
century, and these eontinned to he in demand under the 
name of bull’s-eyes {Ochsen-Augen) till comparatively 
modem times. They were made by blowing small globes 
of glass into which while still hot was passed through 
the pipe a mixture of tin, antimony, and resin or tar. 
When the globe was entirely coated with the metallic com- 
pound and cooled it was cut into convex lenses, which of 
course formed small but well-defined images. It appears 
that attention was drawn. to this method of making mirrors 
in Venice as early as 1317, in which year a “Magister de 
Alemania,” who knew how to work glass for mirrors, broke 
an agreement he Imd made to instruct three Venetians, 
leaving in their hands a large quantity of mixed alum and 
soot for which they could fed no use. 

It was, however, in Venice that the making of glass 
mirrors on a commercial scale was first developed; and 
that enterprising republic enjoyed a rich and much-prized 
monopoly of the manufacture for about a century and a 
half. In 1507 two inhabitants of Murano, representing 
that they possessed the secret of making perfect mirrors 
of glass, a knowledge hitherto confeed to one German glass- 
house, obtaaned an exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
mirrors for a period of twenty years. In 1564 the mirror- 
makers of Venice, who enjoyed peculiar privileges, formed 
feemselves into a corporation. The products of the 
Murano glass-houses quicMy supplanted the mirrors of 
pxjlished metal, and a large and lucrative trade in Venetian 
glass mirrors sprang up. They were made from blown 
(ylinders of gl^ which were slit, flattened on a stone, 
carefully polish^ the edges frequently bevelled, and tlie 
backs “silvered ” by an amalgam. The glass was remarkably 
pure and uniform, the “silvering” bright, and the sheets 
sometimes of cousideraWe dimensions. In the inventory 
of his effects made on the death of the great Freruh 
minister Colbert is enumerated a Venetian ferror 46 by 
26 inches, in a silver frame, valued at 8016 livres, while 
a picture by Eaphael is put down at 3000 livres. 

The B^uf aeture of glass mirrors, with the aid of Italian 
workmen, was praetis^ in England by Sir Robert Mansel 
early in the 17th century, and about 1670 the duke of 
Buckingham was <M)ncemed in a glass-work at Lambeth 
where ^t glass was amade for looMng-glasses. These old 
English mirrors, with bevriied: edg® in the Venetian 
fashion, are still well kno^. 

The Venetians guarded with the utmost jealous the 
secrets of their varied manufactures, and ghvb most excep- 
tioml privileges to those engaged in such industries. . By 
their statutes any glassm^er carrying his art into a 
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foreign state was ordered to return on the pain of 
imprisonment of his nearest relatives,' and should he 
disobey the command emissaries were delegated to slay 
the contumacious subject. In face of such a statute 
Colbert attempted in 1664, through the French ambassador 
in Venice, to get Venetian artists transported to France to 
develop the two great industries of mirror-making and 
point-lace working. The ambassador, the bishop of 
Beziers, pointed out that to attempt to send the required 
artists was to court the risk of being thrown into the 
Adriatic, and he further showed that Venice was selling to 
France mirrors to the value of 100,000 crowns and lace to 
three or four times that value. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, however, twenty Venetian glass-mirror 
makers were sent to France in 1665, and the manufacture 
was begun under the fostering care of Colbert in the 
Faubourg St Antoine, Paris. But previous to this the art 
of blowing glass for mirrors had been actually practised at 
Tour-la-Ville, near Cherbourg, by Richard Lucas, Sieur de 
Nehou, in 1653; and by the subsequent combination of 
skill of both establishments French mirrors soon excelled 
in quality those of Venice. The art received a new impulse 
in France on the introduction of the making of plate glass, 
which was discovered in 1691. The St Gobain Glass 
Company attribute the discovery to Louis Lucas of Nehou, 
and over the door of the chapel of St Gobain they have 
placed an inscription in memory of “ Louis Lucas qui in- 
veuta in 1691 le methode de couler les glaces et installa la 
mauTifacture en 1695 dans le chateau de Saint Gobain.” 

Manufacture . — The term “silvering,” as applied to the forma- 
tion of a metallic coating on glass for giving it tlie properties of a 
mirror, was till quite recently a misnomer, seeing that till about 
1840 no silver was used in the process. Now, how'ever, a large 
proportion of miiTors are made by depositing on the glass a coating 
of pure silver, and the old amalgamation process is comparatively 
litue used. 

The process of amalgamation consists in applying a thin amalgam 
of tin and mercury to the surface of glass, which is done on a 
perfectly flat and horizontal slab of stone bedded in a heavy, ixon- 
Dound wooden frame, with a gutter running round the outer edge. 
On the surface of this table, ■which must be perfectly smooth and 
level, is spread a sheet of thin tin-foil, somewhat larger than the glass 
to be operated on, and after all folds and creases have been com- 
pletely removed, by means of stroking and beating with a covered 
•wooden rubber, the process of “ quickening” the foil is commenced. 
A small quantity of mercury is rubbed lightly and quickly over the 
■whole surface, and the scum of dust, impui'e tin, and mercury is 
■taken off. Jlercury is then poured upon the quickened foil, until 
there is a body of it sufficient to float the glass to be silvered (about 
i inch deep), and, the edge at one of the sides having been cleared 
of the scum peculiar to mercury, the glass (senipulously cleaned 
simultaneously with the above operations) is slid from that side over 
the surface of the mercury, weights are placed over the surface 
until the greater part of the amalgamated mercury is pressed out, 
the table is then tilted diagonally, by means of dumb-screws, and 
all superfluous mercury ■finds its -way to the gutter. The glass 
is left ■twenty-four hours under wei^its ; it is then turned over 
silvered side up, and removed to a di-ainer -with inclining shelves, 
■where by slo'iv degrees, as it dries and hardens, it is brought to a 
vertical position, which in the case of large sheets may not bo 
arrived at in less than a month. This process yields excellent 
results, producing a brilliant silver-white metallic lustre which is 
only subject to alteration by exposure to high temperatures, or by 
contact with damp surfaces ; but the mercurial vapours -to which 
the workmen are exposed give rise to the most distressing and fatal 
affections. 

ha 18S5 Baron liehig observed that, on heating aldehyde -witb 
ah ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver, in a glass vessel, a 
brilliant depotit of metallic silver was formed on ■the surface of the 
glass. To this observation is due the modem proce^ of silvering 
glass. In practice the process was introduced about 1840 ; and it 
IS now earned on, ivith several modifications, in two distinct ways, 
called the hot and the cold process respectively. In the former 
method there is employed a horizon^fcsd double-bottomed Tnetallift 
table, -s^Moh is heated with steam to froin 85“ to 40“ C. The glass 
to be spvered is cleaned thoroughly -with wet whiting, then washed 
with distilled water, and prepared for the silver with a sensitizing 
solution of tin, which is well rinsed off immediately before its 
removal to the silvering table. The table being raised to the 
proper temperature, the glass is laid, and the sil’vering solution at 
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once poured oyer it, before tbe heat of the table has time to dry 
any part of the surface of the glass. The solution used is prepared 
as follows: — in half a litre of distilled water 100 grammes of 
nitrate of silver are dissolved; to this there is added of liquid 
ammonia (sp. gr. 0'880) 62 grammes; the mixture is filtered, and 
made up to 8 litres with distilled water, and 7 ‘5 grammes of tartaric 
aeid dissolved in 80 grammes of water are mixed with the solution. 
About 2*5 litres are poured over the glass for each auperficihl metre 
to be silvered. The metal immediately b^ns to deposit on 
glass, which is maintained at about 40® C. (104° F.), and in little 
more than half an hour a continuous coating of silver is formed. 
The silvered surface is then cleaned by very cautiously wiping with 
a very soft chamois rubber, and treated a second time with a 
solution like the first, but containing a double quantity of tartaric 
acid. This solution is applied in two portions, and thereafter the 
glass is once more carefully cleared of all unattached silver and 
refuse and removed to a side room for hawking up. 

In silvering by the cold process advantage is taken of the power 
-of inverted sugar to reduce the nitrate of silver. This process has 
been adopted for the silvering of mirrors for astronomical telescopes, 
notably for Leverrier’s great tel escope in tb e Paris Observatory. For 
ordinary mirror silvering the following is the process recommended 
by H. E. Benrath. Two solutions are prepared, the first of which 
contains the silver salt, and the second the sugar preparation. For 
the silver solution 800 grammes of nitrate of silver and 1200 grammes 
of nitrate of ammoniiim are dissolved in 10 litres of water, and 1 *3 
kilos of pure caustic soda in 10 litres of water, and of each of these 
solutions 1 litre is added to 8 litres of water, which is allowed to 
rest tin the sediment forms and then decanted. The second solu- 
tion — ^inverted sugar — is prepared by dissolving 150 grammes of loaf 
sugar with 15 frames of vmegar m 0'5 litre of water, and boiling 
the solution for half an hour. After cooling it is made up with water 
to 4200 cubic centimetres. The silvering is done on horizontal 
tables in a well-lighted and moderately heated apartment, and the 
glass is cleaned with scrupulous care. For each square centimetre 
of glass operated on 15 cubic centimetres of the silver solution 
above described are measured out, and from 7 to 10 per cent, of 
the solution of inverted sugar is added, both being quickly stirred to- 
gether and poured rapidly and evenly over the glass. The reduction 
immediately begins, and the solution exhibits tints passing through 
rose, violet, and black, till in about seven minutes it ^in becomes 
transparent and the deposit of metal is complete. This first deposit 
is extremely thin, and allows the transmission of bluish rays. 
The exhausted solution with floating and unattached dust-like 
grannies of silver is carefully wiped off, the silvered surface washed 
with distilled water and again treated with the mixed solutions to the 
extent of half the quantity used in the first application. The finished 
surface is wiped and washed in the most thorough manner, — ^for 
the least trace of caustic soda left would destroy the mirror. The 
further processes are the same in both methods of silvering. 

The deposit of silver on glass is not so adherent and unalter- 
able under the influence of sunlight and sulphurous jfumes .as 
the tin-mereuiy amalgam, and moreover real silvered glass has a 
slightly yellowish tinge. These defects have been overcome by a 
process introduced by M. Lenoir, which consists of brushing over 
the silvered surface with a dilute solution of cyanide of mercury, 
which instantaneously forming a kind of amalgam renders the deposit 
at once much whiter and more firmly adherent than before. To 
protect the thin metallic film from mechanical injury and the 
chemical action of gases and vapours, it is coated with shellac 
or copal varnish, over which when dry are applied two coatings of 
red-l^d paint. 

Flatinum Mirrors. — ^A cheap process of premring mirror glass is 
to some extent prosecuted in Fiance, wherry a thin hut very 
adherent deposit of platinum is formed on the glass. A solution of 
chloride of platinum with a proportion of litiiarge and borate of 
lead dissolved in essential oil of ^ike is applied with a brush to 
well-cleaned glass, which is then placed on edge in a muffle furnace, 
and the platinum is thus burned in, forming an exceedingly thin 
but brilliant metallic backing having a somewhat grey lustre. It 
is used only for the lids of cheap boxes, toys, ornamental letters, &c. 

Magic Mirrors. — Hand mirrors of metal are still in common use 
in Oriental countries, and especially in Japan and China they con- 
tinue to be the prevalent form of looHng-glass. In the former 
country indeed bronze mirrora are articles of the greatest importance 
in the generally meagre furnishing of houses, and besides possess 
a religious significance. They Imve been known and used from 
the most remote period, mention of them being found in Chinese 
literature of the 9th century. The (reputed) first made Japanese 
mirror, preserved at Ise, is an object of the highest veneration in 
Japan, and an ancient mirror, connected with which is a tradition 
to the effect that is was given by the sun-goddess at the foundatkm 
of the empire, is a principal article of the Japanese reg^ia. The 
mirrors of Japan vary in form and size, hut in generd they con- 
sist of thin dmks, from 3 to 12 inches in diameter, of speculum 
metal with handles east in one piece. The polished face of the 
mirror is slightly convex in form, so that a reflected image is seen 
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proportionately reduced in size ; the back of the disk is occupied 
with characteristic Japanese ornamentation and inscriptions in 
hold relief, and its rim is also raised to the back. Much attention 
has been attracted to these mirrors by a singular physical peculi- 
arity which in a few cases they are found to possess. These are 
known as magic mirrors from the fact that when, a strong beam of 
light is reflected from their smooth and polished surface, and 
thrown on a white screen, an image of the raised ornaments and 
characters on the back of the mirror is formed with more or less 
distinctness in the disk of light on the screen. This peculiarity lias 
at no time been specially observed by the Japanese, but in China it 
attracted attention as early as the 11th century, and miiTom 
possessed of this property sell among the Chinese at ten or. 
even twenty times the price sought for the ordinary non-sensitive 
examples. The true explanation of the magic mirror was first 
suggested by the French physicist Person, who observed that 
the reflecting surface of the mirrors was not uniformly convex, 
the portions opposite relief surfaces being plane. There- 
fore, as he says, “the rays reflected from the convex portion 
diverge and give but a feebly illuminated image, while, on 
the contrary, the rays reflected from the plane portions of the 
mirror preserve their parallelism, and appear on tire screen as an 
image by reason of their contrast with tiie feebler illumination of 
the rest of the disk.” That such differences of plane in the mirror 
surface arise is an accidental circumstance due to the manner in 
which it is prepared, a process explained by Professors Ayrton and 
Perry, by whom ample details of the history, process of manu- 
facture, and composition of Oriental mirroi-s have been published. 
A preliininaTy operation in polishing the surface consists of scoring 
the cast disk in every direction with a sharp tool. The thicker 
portions with relief ornament offer more resistance to the pressure 
of the tool than the thin flat portions, which tend to yield and form 
at first a concave surface, hut this by the reaction of its elasticity 
rises afterwards and forms a slightly convex surface while the more 
rigid thick portions are comparatively little affected. This irregu- 
larity of surface is inconspicuous in ordinary light, and does not 
visibly distort images ; but when the min-or reflects a bright light 
on a screen the unequal radiation renders the minute differences of 
surface obvious. The ingenious theory of Person has been estab- 
lished by experiments communicated by M. Govi to the academy 
of Turin in 1864-65, and more recently by investigations of M,M. 
Bertin and Dubosq. See Annales de Chimie et de Fhysiqite (5th 
sen, voL ix.). (J. PA.) 

Aiiaient Mirrors. 

The mirror of classical antiquity (Kiroirrpop, speculum) was 
a thin disk of bronze slightly convex on one side and polished, 
usually provided with a handle, sometimes moimted on a stand 
in the form of a female figuw (see CosTtrME, voL vL p. 458, 
fig. 1), sometimes fixed inside a drcular bronze case. The 
common size is that of an ordinary hand mirror. Examples 
large enough to take in the whole figure appear to have been 
rare. Mirrors of glass are mentioned, and though none of them 
have been found their existence need not be questioned altogether, 
since the process of silvering occasionally employed on bronze mirrors 
suggests that an analogous process may have been applied to glass. 
Bttt the very large number of mirrors still existing from antiquity 
shows that bronze was the regular material employed. The alloy 
known as speculum, producing a very hard metal with great reflecting 
power, is comparatively seldom met with. Silver mirrors are men- 
tioned, but none have as yet been found. 

The principal feature of ancient miirors, especially those «f 
Etruria, is the design incised on the hack (see Etrueia, toI. 
viii. p. 643). While twelve incised specimens are all that are 
as yet known from Greece, the number found in Etruria must 
he nearly a thousand. As a rule the subjects incased are 
taken from Greek m^hology and legend, the names of the 
persons represezrted being frequently added in Etruscan letters 
and orthography. In most cases the style of drawing, the t3rpes 
of the figures, and the manner of composing the groups are true 
to the mmracteristics of Greek art. Some may have been im- 
ported from Greece ; but the greater number appear to have been 
more or less faithfully imitated from such designs as occurred on 
the almost innumerable printed Greek vases which the Etruscans 
obtained from Greece. Even where distinctly Etruscan figures are 
introduced, such as the heroes .Elius and Cselius Vibenna on a 
mirror in the British Museum, Greek models are followed. The 
characteristics of Greek art here refemd to date from a little before 
400 B.a, and last for some time after. In this period would faB 
; the majority of the Etruscan mirrors, and to this period also belong 
the Greek incised mirrors, among which may he mentioned for their 
beauty one representing Leueas and Corinthus, inscribed with their 
names (engraved, Monume^its Grecs, 1873, pi. 3, published by the 
Affloeiation pour i’encouragementdes Etudes Grecques), and another 
in the British Museum [Gasettc Arch., iL pi. 27), on the hack of 
which is a figure of Eros which has been silvered over. With this- 
last-mentionecl mirror was found the bronze case used to contain it,. 
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on the back of Tvhich is a group of Aphrodite and Eros in repoussee. 
It -was foimd in Crete. But most of the Greek mirrors and mirror- 
cases having artistic designs are from Corinth. One bears the name 
of the artist, ‘Ato?Oms iroiei (engraved, Arch. Zeitwig, 1862, pi. 
186, fig. 1). 

Archaic art (about 500 b.c.) is represented by a mirror in the 
British Museum from Sunium in Attica. The mirror itself is quite 
plain, but the stand is composed of a draped female figure, auov© 
whose head float two cupids. Erom Etruria there is a comparatively 
small number with archaic incised designs. It may he concluded that 
the lusary of mirrors enriched with incised designs was not freely in- 
dulged before 400 B.a in Etruria and never to any extent in Greece. 
A special centre of incised mirrors was the Latian toiiVii of Praneste 
( Palestrina), and it is of interest in regard to some of the mirrors 
found there that they lave inscriptions in early Latin. Artistically 
they have a purely Greek character. Plain mirrors are found 
wherever 'Greet and Roman oiviluation spread, and it may be seen, 
from a specimen, found in Cornwall, now in the British Museum, 
that the Celtic population of England had adopted the form and 
•substance of the mirror from their eonq,ueror3. This specimen is 
enriched with a Celtic ]^ttem incised. The shape of the handle 
testifies to native origioaiity. Mirrors were used in Greece, perhaps 
rarely, for divination, as appears, for example, from Pansanias (vii. 
21, 5), the method heing to let the mirror down into a well by 
means of a string till it reached close to the surface of the water. 
When it vpas puSed up after a little it was expected to show the 
face of the sick person on whose hehalf the ceremony was performed. 
This was at Patras. 

The pTineipal pEhlications on ancient mirrors are Gerhard, Etrusiisehe Spiegd, 
Berlin, 1S4®-S7', 4 vols., containing 430 plates; for the Greek mirrors, Mylonas, 
"SAKqviKCL Ko-rompa, Athens, 1878, and Dumont, BuUet. de Cerresp. Selldn^ 1877, 
p. lOS; see also Friederichs, Kleiners Kmsi vncl Industrie im Alterthum, DUssel- 
•lorf, 1871, p. 18 sq.; and llarquardt and llommscn, Bandbuch der rdmisehtn 
Aitermmr, vU. pt. 2, p. 670. {.\. S. M.) 

MfEZAPUE, a district in the North-Western Pro-vinces 
of India, lying between 23* 51' 30" and 25“ 31' N. lat, 
and between 82* 9' island 83*0'36"E. long., is bounded 
on the N. by Jaunpur and Benares, on the E. by ShahdbAd 
and Lohdrdagd, on the S. by Sargiij^ state, and on the W. 
by AIlahibM and Eewah state, and has an area of 5217 
sqaare miles. It is crossed from . east to west by the 
Vmdhya and KAimiir ranges. A central jungly pkteau 
connects these, and separates the valley of the Gaages 
from that of the Son. 

The population in 1872 was 1,015,203 (mMes, 520,496; females, 
494,707), of whom 949,644 were Hindus, 64,809 Mohammedans, 
and 750 Christians. The non-Asiatic population numbered 623. 
Only three towns had a population exceeding 5000 Mfrzapur, 
67,274; Chanar, 10,154; and Ahraura, 9091. Out of a Govern- 
ment-assessed area of 3048 square miles, 1313 are cultivated, 497 
cultivable waste, and 1238 uncultivahle. The part of Mlrzdpur 
which lies north of the Vindhyas is very highly cultivated and 
thi(^y peopled, but the rest of the district consists largely of 
ravines and forests, with a very sparse population. Local manu- 
feetores comprise carpete of a superior description, brass ware, and 
j^hei&iie,. The East Indian Railway traverses the district, along the 
right huah of the Gsn^s, for a distance of 32 miles, dimate 
is warmer ana damper than that of districts farther north 

.andeasti The mean annualraiafeU is 427 inches. 

MfEasipuB, chief town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated on the south bank 
of the Ganges, 66 miles below AllabAbAd (26* 9' 43" K 
lat., 83“ 38' 10" E. long,). The population in 1872 was 
67,274, of whom 55,917 were Hindus and 11,053 31o- 
hammedans. XJp to quite recent years hlirzApur was 
■the largest mart in upper India for grain and cotton ; but 
of late its commereial importance has rapidly decreased, 
owing to the establishment of through railway communicar 
tion ■with Bombay tm Jabalpur, and the rise of Cawnpore 
to the posirioB <5 ,a mercantile centre. The river front, 
lined ■wi'feh stone or fiigh'fcs of stairs, and exHbiring 
numerous mosques, Hindu temples, and dwelling-houses of 
the wealthier merchants, with highly decorated fa$ad^and , 
richly carved balconies arid door-frames, is handsome ; but 
the interior of the town is mainly composed of mnd huts;. 
The mantafacture of shellac gives employment to about fonr 
thousand peraons ; brass ware and carpets are also made. 
The imports consist of graia, su^r, doth, rnctais, fruity 
tobacco, lac, salt, and cotton ; the same articles, 

. Wi& maniifaetiired lac-dve. shellac, and irAi. fl.re evnoTted 
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MISDEMEANOUB. “ The ■word misdemeanour,” says 
KnsseE (On Crimes, vol. L chap, iv.), “ is appHed to all those 
crimes and ofEences for which the kw has not provided a 
partienkr name.” Stephen, in his Digest of the Criminal 
Law, adapts the following mode of distinguishing between 
misdemeanour and other crimes. “ Every crime is either 
treason, felony, or misdemeanonx. Every crime which 
amounts to treason or felony is so denominated in the defini- 
■tions of crimes hereinafter contained. All crimes not so 
denominated are misdemeanours.” It is customary to speak 
of misdemeanour as implying a less degree of crime than 
felony (see Feloiiy). “Idisdemeanours,” observes Bussell 
in the passage alreaay cited, “have been sometimes termed 
misprisions ; indeed the word misprision, in its larger sense, 
is used to signify every considerable misdemeanour which 
has not a certain name given to it in the law, and it is said 
that a misprision is contained in every felony whatsoever, 
so that the offender may be prosecuted for misprision at the 
option of the crown.” Misprision, in a more restricted sense 
(or negative misprision), is the concealment of an offence. 
Positive misprisions are contempts or misdemeanours of a 
public character, e.g., mal-administration of high officials, 
contempt of the sovereign or magistrates, (kc. The rule 
as to punishment, when no express provision has been made 
bylaw, is that “ every person convicted of a misdemeanoiu’ 
is liable to fine and imprisonment without hard labour 
(both or either), and to be put under recognizances to keep 
the peace and be of good behaviour at the discretion of 
the court” (Stephen's Digest, art. 22). By 28 & 29 Viet, 
c. 67 prisoners convicted of misdemeanour and sentenced 
to hard kbour shall be divided into two divisions, one of 
which shall be called the first division, and when a person 
convicted of misdemeanour is sentenced to imprisonment 
■without hard kbour the court may order him to be treated 
as a first-ckss misdemeanant, who shall not be deemed 
a “criminal prisoner” within the meaning of that Act. 
The Prison Act, 1877 (§§ 40, 41), requires prisoners con- 
victed of sedition or seditious libel, or attached for contempt 
of court, to be treated as misdemeanants of the first class. 

In New York and some other States of the American 
Union the legiskture has defined felony as any crime 
which is or may he punishable with death or imprisonment 
in a State prison, afi other crimes being misdemeanours. 

kUSHNAH. The Mishmh, in the most familiar appli- 
cation of the name, is the great collection of legal decisions 
by the ancient rabbis which forms in each Talmud the text 
on which the Gemara rests, and so is the fundamental 
document of the oral law of the Jews. The question 
"What is Mishnah? was asked, however, as early as the 
ktter part of the 1st or the early part of the 2d century, 
though in a somewhat different sense and for a somewhat 
different purpose.^ It will be answered in the course of 
this article in all its bearings. 

1. Rabbinic tradition has fixed the pointing 

Mishnah by giving its stainM emstrmtus as 

Misknath, Although the word Mishnah is not found in 
the Bible, it is no doubt a classical Hebrew term, signi- 
fying something closely akin to Misknek (which term 
occurs more than ones there), as may be seen on compariag 
Mihuah with Mil^eh, Mi^ah with Mihneh, Maalc^ "With 
Maalek, and Mm^ah ■with Maseeh, each two of which are, 
however they may vary in practical application, un- 
questionably synonymous terms. The practical signifi- 
cations of Mwhnah are seven in number :—(l) repeti- 
tion, i.e., tradition as such it is the equivalent of the 

^ See T. B., ^iddttshin,fia. 

® The root ^utmk from wHch Mishnah is immediately de- 
rived, is not merely, as is often thought, to learn, ih teach, but to 
repeal ; and it is in reality this last meaning ■whidi underiies the two 
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SewepoScrew of Epiphanius,^ the iradiiionts et Bevrepuxreis 
of Jerome, 2 the Bevripoxrt's of Justinian,® and the n'35j> 
nnin^ (“ tts second to the law ") of the Arukh^ (2) re- 
citation from memory, in contradistinction to reading from 
a book (3) study : as such it is the equivalent of 
Midrash in the former part of its third signification ; (4) 
instruction : as such it is the equivalent of Midrash in 
the latter part of its third signification;® (5) system, 
style, view, line of study and instruction : as such it is 
identical with the Talmudical Shittah ; (6) a paragraph 

of the Mishnah'. it is invariably employed in this sense in 
the Babylonian Talmud, and is identical with the word 
Salalchak^ used for the same purpose, in the Palestman 
Talmud; and (7) the collection of the decisions of the 
whole “oral law,” i.e., the Mishnah in the concrete sense. 
The word Mishnah has three different plurals : — (1) the 
traditional Mishnayoth for signification (7), formed on 
the analogy of Mi^aoth (not, as some think, on that of 
Mikraotk or Midrashatk)\ (2) the correct, though ques- 
tioned, Mishniyyoih for signification (6), formed on the 
analogy of Parshiyyath from Farashah (or Farshah), not 
to speak of that of Mc^asiyyoth from Ma^aseh, (3), the 
somewhat inelegant, but correct^ Mishnoth^ which also 
serves for signification (6). Significations (1), (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) have, however inconsistent it may appear 
when one takes into consideration their respective equi- 
valents, no plural whatever. So much for the Hebrew 
Mishnah. The Aramaic Mathnitho will be spoken of 
later. 

2. Contents and Ffature . — The Mishnah consists chiefly 
of J3[(daTchah',^ there is, comparatively speaking, little 
Agadah^^ to be found in it. It is not, however, as many 
think, either a commentary on the Halakhic portions of the 
Pentateuch, or on the ordinances of the Sopheriniy or on 
both together. It rather presupposes the knowledge of, 
and respect for, both the Mosaic and the Sopheric laws, 
and it only discusses, and finally decides on, the best mode 
and manner of executing these. The discussions and 
eventual decisions to be found in the Mishnah owe their 
existence principally to deep meditation on these two 
kinds of j^ws, noiably on the former, by the rabbis of 
various ages, but chiefly by those who lived fifty years 
before and one hundred and fifty years after the rise of 
Chidstianiiy, the names of whom it faithfully gives, along 
with their respective disctmsions and decisions. There are 
but few cases to be found in the Mishnah which would 
critically come under the denomination of an Haldkhah le- 
Mosheh mis-Sinai, i.e., an explanation (of a law) as directly 

1 ifaeres., xv. (kot^ ypaftfiarioiy), in fine. Epiphaaius was a native 
of Palestine, even if he was not, as soma think, of Jewish parentage. 
Aa a Palestiman writer on Jewish and semi-Jewiah matters he must 
have had a more than superficial knowledge of the Jewish traditions 
(the Mishnah, &c. ). And indeed, to judge from the account he gives 
of the various Jewish traditions (although the text of this account is 
extremely oormpt in every way), he was pretty well informed. For 
he tells us that the Jews have four kinds of traditions : — such as are 
ascribed to Moses (by which he no doubt means the Salakhah Zc- 
Mosheh mis-Sinai) ; such as are ascribed to the sons of Asmonaeos 
(by which he means the T^noih, &c., of the Beth Lino shd Sash- 
vnonai', see T. ~B.,'Ahoctah Zarah, 36Z>); such as are ascribed to B. 
'Aldbah (the great teacher and martyr) ; and such as are ascribed to 
E. Andan, &c. (Rabbi Tehndah Hannasi). 

® In Isaiam, cap, viii. 11-15. 

* Nov. cxlvi (Ilepl ^’E^pedwr) Kf<p. d, in medio. 

■* Article (first definition). 

® Contrast Shanoh (5130 with Karo (Xlj?). 

^ See article Midbas:^ p. 285. 

7 See SchiUer-Srine^, JfjSiS. m the .^amoridge 

University Library, ii. p. 94. 

* See MS. Add. 464 (University Library, Cambridge), leaf 2835. 

9 This word, derived from the root Halbkh (ijVn), to go, is synony- 
mous with Minhag (custom, practice) and Mishpat (rule), &o. 

For the meaning of this term and the Agadic parts which are to 
be found in the Mishnah, see Mideash. 


given by God to Moses, and in uninterrupted succession, 
received from him by the rabbis. Several cases given 
under tbis name in the Mishnah are not hona fide cases 
for the test of sucb an Haldkhah is that it must never 
have been contested by any one.^® 

3. Method. — A Mishnah, if genuine, never begins with 
a passage of the Pentateuch, and even comparatively 
seldom brings direct proof from or gives reference to it. 
When there is any exception to this rule it will be found, 
on close examination, either that such a paragraph belongs 
to a very early age (that of the Sopherim), or that it is to 
be found in another work of the “oral law,” and is simply 
copied in the Mishnah, or, what is more likely, that, if 
independent, it belongs to a very late age, or, finally, that 
the proof or the reference thus given is only a later addi- 
tion. One example of the true method of the Mishnah will, 
perhaps, better illustrate the foregoing statement than a, 
sheet full of theorizing on the subject; and this one example 
will the more surely suffice because of its mixed (Mosaic 
and Sopheric) character. It is the very first paragraph of 
the whole Mishnah, and runs thus : “From what time (of 
the day) does (may, should) one read the Skemd (‘the 
taking upon oneself the yoke of the heavenly kingdom ’) 
in the evening ? ” The Mishnah does not begin ; One is 
in duly bound to read the Shernd in the evening, because 
it is written (Dent. vi. 7), “And when thou liest down.” 
For, in the first place, the law to read the Shemd evening 
and morning is not tnaquestionably Mosaic, as the words, 
“And thou shalt talk of them, &c.,” do not refer to- 
this passage of the law particularly, but rather to th& 
words of the Pentateuch in general and, secondly, it is- 
needless to say that one is in duty bound to recite the 
Shemd twice a day, since every Jew readily acknowledges- 
this duty and executes it, although it is not Mosaic. This- 
duty of reading the Skemd, the grounds on which this, 
duty rests, and how it is best fulfilled, are fully and. 
ably discussed, developed, and finally settled in that 
part of the Talmud called Qemara ,^^ — -the business of 
which it is to discuss the words of the Mishnah and to- 
show the sources of the tradition, and eventually the pas- 
sage in the Pentateuch (if on such the case rest) from 
which the respective disputants had derived their views, <kc. 

4, Purpose. — ^Although it as a book containing Halakhic 
decisions, tbe Mishnah was never intended, as many think,, 
to enable the reader thereof to decide from it immediately. 
This mistake is old.^® and widely spread, — but a mistake, 
nevertheless. The purpose of the Mishnah was and is- 
simply to exhibit the development of the “oral law" 
and the view taken of this development by the rabbis of 
various times. For this reason one finds side by side 
with the opinions of the majority those also of the 
minority, which latter are very carefully given. But 
why, since these opinions of the minority can have no 
decisional effect? The Mishnah itself i^Eduyyoth}^ i 5) 

S«e R. Asher h. Yehiel (Harosh), Silekhoih Mikvaoth (coming 
close after this Babbi’s commentary on Niddah, in the printed editions 
of the Bab. Talmud), LI. 

“ There are, however, at least sixteen such 'bona fide cases to he found 
in the works of the “oral law,” 

See T. B., Berahhoth, on Beut. xi. 19. 

Gesnara, or Qemoro, signifies concretely discussion on and final 
settlement of the contents of the Mishnah, from getnar (1^1), to study 
deeply, to come to a final result ; which last signification is, to some 
extent, to he found also in the Hebrew root garmr ("itol). Compare 
T. B., Bobo Metslo, 33a, and Bashi, in loco. 

See T. B., Sotah, 22a. 

1* The word nV'lJl is variously pointed; — 'Aduyoth, 'JBdiyoih, and, as 
in the text, 'JBduyyoth, which last, if the name come from niTSl, 
because of the testimony of the witnesses on wMch this MasseM^ 
chiefly rests, would be the only correct one. But it ought to he- 
remarked that the Babylonian teachers must have spelled it 'Idiyyoih 
(best things), since its equivalent is given, by them as BefUrto (or 
Be^olM). See T. B., Berakhoth, 27a and elsewhere. 
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answers this question : it is that the teacher or the judge 
of later ages may be thus enabled, if he have good grounds 
for taking a view different from that of the majority as 
given hundreds of years before, to reverse the old decision, 
by forming, on the strength of the example before him, 
with others who agree with him (or without them, if 
only one vote was wanted to reverse the majority) a fresh 
majority. Thus the Jewish “ oral law ” can never become 
ossified like the law^s of the Medes and Persians. 

5. Lavt^mge . — ^The Misknah is, on the whole, written 
in almost pure Hebrew; and even the originally non- 
Hebrew words (Aramaic, Greek, Latin, <fec.) are so skil- 
fully Hebraized that they are a most creditable testimony 
to the linguistic powers both of many of the disputants 
mentioned in it, whose very words are in most cases given, 
and of the editor ^ or editors who revised them. 

6. Age and AutTumMp. — ^R. Yehudah Hannasi (the 
Prince), the reputed author (in reality only the principal 
and best among the editors) of the Mishnah, was bom 
before the year 140 of the Chiristian era. His name was 
in full Yehudah b. Shime'on b. Gamliel b. Shime'on b. 
GamlieP b. Shime‘on b. Hillel. On account of his holy 
Eving he was sumamed Rabbenu Hakkadosh, and on 
account of his great learning and authority he was called 
simply “Rabbi ” ( “ My Teacher” par excellence). Rabbi and 
his time, however, are no terminus a quo for the composi- 
tion of the Mishnak. For, not to speak of many isolated 
Mishniyyoth which can be brought home to R. Meir, to R. 
'Akibah, to HiUel,^ to Yose b. Yo'ezer,^ and to others, even 
to the earlier Sopherim^ we find that R. Yose b. Hlalaphta 
of the 1st century already quotes the beginning and end- 
ing of a whole Mishnie treatise {Kelim ®), and that in the 
same century (or very early in the 2d) another treatise 
consisting of early testimonies (^Eduyyoth ^) was put into 
order. Moreover, although the phrases Mishnaih B. 
Ml^ezer h. Xa'akoh^ and Mishnaih B, *AMhah'^ do simply 
signify the systems, styles and views of these two 
eminent teachers, there can Ire little doubt that they and 
others besides them, presided over colleges in which the 
whole Halakhic matter was systematic^y treated and 
regularly gone through. Nor are Rabbi and his time for 
the composition of the Mi^knah a terminus ad quem, for the 
Misknah was not brought to a close till a very long time 
afterwards. Not only did R. Hiyya Rabbah, R. Hosha'yah 
Eabbah, and Shime*on bar Kappara redact Mishnayoth^'^ 
but in the Muhnah before us notices axe actually found 
which reach to the end of the 3d century, if not even later. 
The statement that Rabbi was the first io write down the 

^ Tiie Hebrew spoken the bonse of tbe princip^ editor of the 
was so Correct that r&bbis actually learnt the meaning of 
wscoaunon words of the Bible from the handmaidens of this house. 
See T. B.., itosJi ffaashanah, 26&. As for Eabbi himself, he was not 
merely a fine Hebrew scholar, but a fine Greek scholar alw. He was 
also a purist ; for in T. B. , Soiah, 495, he is reported to have ezdaimoJ, 
“Why should any one speak in Palestine ‘Sursi’? Let him speak 
either Hebrew or Greek ! ” In using the word “ Sursi ” for “ Suiith ” 
(Syriac), he no doubt makes a punning allusion to the mixed (cut-up) 
character of the language, corrupted from Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin. 

* nus was the teacher of St Paul. 

* In addition to such well-known Agadic Miskmyyofh as those which 

are difitinctly ascribed in ^oiK to I^el, see Mishnak. KtddusMv,^ iv. 
1; and contrast it with the language and style of the MisKnah in 
general, and that of l^iddvshin in particular. 

* Mishntih' Edvsyyaih, viii. 4.’ . j 

^ ® See Mishnah Ma'aser Sken^ v. ?; Soiah, v. Xj 2; Mega'isa, xii. 

5, 7, &c. i though it cannot be said that these passages preserve 

:he teaching of the Sopherita, in their original purity, 

^SeeMzsAnahJretimfinAne. 

’’ SeeT. B., Berakhoffi^ 28« : “ It is handed down orally (JOH) that 
Eduyyoih was on that day (when ^ El'azar b. 'Azsoyah was installed 
s president) gone through,” t.«., redacted. 

«T. B., Ydoamoth, 495. 

® Mishnah Synhedrin^ iii. 4, 

See KoTideth Jdabhah on ii. 8 in medio. 


Mishnah is untrue, because the thing is impossible. For 
the two Talmuds, of which that of Babylonia was not 
finished before the 6th century (if then), know, certainly, 
nothing of the writing down of the Mishnah. On the 
contrary, their language throughout presupposes the Mish- 
nah in their time to have been what its name indicates, a 
repetition, i.e., a thing acquired by continual recitation, 
because, like the other works of the “oral law” {Torah 
skebhicd peh), it was to be, and was, handed down orally. 
As for the difiSculty of keeping in memory such a stu- 
pendous and vast work as the Mishnah, it is sometimes 
forgotten in this controversy that memory was aided by 
a great variety of mnemotechnic means, such as numbers 
and names of teachers, and by the existence of other works 
of the “oral law,” which, although they also were not 
written down, could be easily kept in memory because 
they rested on letters, words, and verses of the written 
Pentateuch, Anyhow, there is ample evidence, both nega- 
tive and positive, that the Mishnah as we now have it 
was not committed to writing in the times of Rabbi or 
for long afterwards. But it certainly does not follow 
that no merit is due to Rabbi in connexion with the 
Mishnah. His merit in connexion with it is great in 
every way. For (1) Rabbi was himself a link in the 
chain of tradition, since he had “received” from Ms 
owm father and so on up to Ms ancestor Hillel and even 
higher; (2) he gave in the Mishnah his own decisions, 
in most cases in accordance with those of the famous R. 
Meir, wMch are thus in a great part secured to us ; (3) 
in giving his own decisions he preserved to us also a 
good many decisions of the teachers of the 2d century ; 
(4) in collecting all these decisions he anxiously ascertained 
the genuine formulas of the older Mishniyyoth-,'^^ (6) he 
did not merely reproduce the formulas whi^ he esteemed 
the best, but discussed them anew in his own college, 
wM<fii was composed of men of the Mghest eminence, as 
is well known; (6) although he gave on the whole the 
very language of the teachers who preceded Mm, he 
gauged it, guarding it against the barbarisms wMch are 
so plentiful in the other works of the “ oral law” ; and (7) 
he scattered the Mishnah broadcast (though only by word 
of mouth) over all Palestine and Babylonia by means of 
the disciples who flocked to him from all parts of those 
countries. If the Mishnah, as it now exists, is not entirely 
his, it certainly belongs to him in a great measure and in 
more than one sense. 

7, Value and Appreciation . — ^Whatever can be said in 
favour of the Agadah applies with equal if not greater 
force to the Mishnah, as the latter is a canonicM and 
therefore more reliable work of the “oral law.” The 
Mihhnah is one of the richest mines of archaeology wMch 
the world possesses. But it waits yet for the master 
touch to break the spell wMch holds it bound. Great, 
however, as the value of the Mishnah is, its popu- 
larity has never been steady, but has been continually 
fluctaating, and that for various reasons. Even Rabbi 
in Ms time had to appeal for due attention to it. Whilst 
it was neglected in tioublous times by the masses, who 
ran after the Agadah^^ wMch, besides being consoling, 
needed no particular study, it was, in prosperous times, 
neglected by the rabbis themselves through the study of 
the Bible and the Talmud. And much niore was this 

^See particniarlj T. B., Bobo MetsCo, SSa and 5j and compare 
also Eashi, in loco. 

“ See T. y,, Mdaser Sheni, v. 1; and compare tlie preceding note. 

“ See MroEASB, p, 285, note 14. 

; ** E. Yokanan said. This Mishnah (Bomitho), that no stndjr can ex- 

cel that of Gemara, was tanght in the time of (and by) Eabbi himself. 
Then the people went after Gemara and neglected the study of the Mish- 
nah. Whereupon he again hade them ever run more after Midvnah 
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the case when the Talmud had developed from a mere 
studious activity to two concrete works of large size. 

8. The Ultimate Wriimg Down of the — ^The 

troubles of the unhappy Jews had multiplied everywhere. 
The masses, as already stated, preferred, in consequence of 
these troubles, the Agadah. But the number of the 
learned also diminished through these troubles day by day ; 
and the comparatively few that remained preferred more 
and more the Talmud (in Palestine the Palestinian and in 
Babylonia the Babylonian), which was a better field for 
the esercise of their ingenuity. The fate of the Misknah 
would have been sealed had it not been ultimately 
written down. But the writing down of Halakhah en 
masse had been prohibited in early times. Two considera- 
tions, however, ultimately removed all scruples. (1) It 
was a time to do somethii^ for God, even if by such doings 
His law was apparently destroyed.^ Let one (and a minor) 
law be disregarded, so that many (and higher) laws be 
preserved. The HalaMioth of the Misknah were numerous 
and the students few ; the power of tyranny increased and 
that of the memory decreaised by reason of the persecution. 
^2) The language of the Mishn/tk^ although pure, and in- 
deed purer than the language of several books of the Bibl^ 
was so concise and terse that it could not be understood 
without a commentary; and, therefore, even after being 
written down, it would virtually retain its oral character. 

9. Recensions . — ^The Mishnah has three principal recen- 
sions ; — (1) the Mishnah as presented in the work standing 
by itself ; (2) that on which the Palestinian Talmud rests ; 
and (3) that of the Babylonian Talmud. The first-named 
and the last-named Mishnayotk have always been known 
as complete; the second, however, was supposed for 
several hundred years to be imperfect, lacHng four 
P&raMm in Shahbaih, two entire Massehhtotk in the Seder 
JTedMn^ the whole of the Seder Kodoshim, and by far the 
greater part of the Seder Tohoroth.^ But since 1869 this 
recension also has been known to have been always com- 
plete ; and it is to be found in its entirety in a MS. pur- 
chased in that year for the University Library of Cam- 
bridge (Add. 470. 1). Besides these three there are many 
minor recensions, touching, however, only isolated read- 
ings. These last are to be attributed chiefly to copyists. 
The origin of the difference between the principal recen- 
sions is to be sought in the following two facts : — (1) 
Babbi had himself gone twice through the Mi^nah and 
had himself considerably altered the wording of the text;* 
and (2) his successors in early and late times had wilfully 
altered and corrected the original text. 

10. Divisions and Detailed Contents ofihe Mishnah . — The JfiisA- 
iimh in all recensions is divided into six Sedarim (orders), each of 
which contains a number of Massekhtoth ’* (treatises), which stand 
in connexion ivith one another. These are subdivided into Perahim 
(chapters), and these again into Salakkoth or Mishiviyyoth (para- 

S hs called Mishnoth).^ The number of the Sedarim, is six, 
of the Massekhtoth sixty,® and that of the Pera^m 623, oi', 

^ This is a somewhat inexact application of Ps. cxix. 126, bat it has 
been more than once acted upon both in ancient and modern times by 
the Jews, Compare the explanation given in T. B., Bsrahhoth, 63a, 
and Menahsth, 99a. 

* NiddaJi is the only Massekhsth of this Seder of which three entire 
Perakiia are to be found in the printed editions. Compare Schiller- 
Szinessy, Oaeasional Motices, &c., i. (Cambridge, 1878, 8vo) p. 8. 

* See T. B., Bobo Metsio, 44a, and elsewhere. 

^ Whether the word Massekheth comes from Masokh (ilDD, to pour 
into, to mix, &c.), or from JSfasoMi (^bJ, to pour, to mis::, to weave, 
&c.), it signifies in aLther case here a mould, a form, a frame. Mas- 
s&hdieth has three several plm:als : — (1) the common MasseMitoih (not 
Massikhtoih) ; (2) the less common Massekhoth (see MS. Add. 470. 1, 
belonging to the University Library of Cambridge, leaf 69o and else- 
where) ; and (3) MassekMiyyoth (ni'llDDD), see Midrash Babbdh on 
Canticles vi. 8, 9. The Aramaic Massekhio (not MassiMUo) has in the 
platal Massekhotho, the use of which is, however, very uncommon, 

® Compare above, p. 508. 

® Compare Midrash Babbah on Canticles vi. 8, 9. 


with a fourth Perek to Bikkiirim, 524.^ The following is a scheme 
of tlie whole Mishnah.^ 

_ I. Zeea'im (on Agriculture, preceded by the Treatise on Thanks- 
givings*). (1) (blessings), in nine chaptera ; (2) Bcdh 

(Lev. xix. 9, &c.), in eight eha])ters; (3) Demai (fruiL grain, 
&c., doubtful if tithed), in seven chapters ; (4) EiVayim (mixtures 
of plants, animals, and garments respectively), in nine chapters ; 
(5) Shebi'iih{^t&x of release), in ten chapters ; (6) Terumoth (gifts 
to the priests), in eleven chapters ; (7) Ma'ascr Sheni^^ (Dent. xiv. 
22-27), in five chapters ; (8) Ma'aser Rishon, otherwise Ma'aseroth 
(Ijevitical tithes), in five chapters ; (9) Hallah (Num, xv. 19-21), 
in four chaptei-s ; (10) 'Orlah (Lev. xix. 23), in three chapters; 
and (11) Bikkurim (Deut. xxvi. 1-10), in three (commonly four) 
chapters. 

II. Mo'ed (on Festival _ Times). (1) Shablath (Sabbath), in 
twenty-four chapters ; (2) 'Erulin (mixtures, i.6., ideal union of 
spaces), in ten chapters ; (S) Pcsah (commonly Pesahim, 
i.e., Passover), in ten chapters ; (4) Ki^urim (commonly Yoma, 
i.e., “the day” [of atonement]), in eight chapters; (5) Shekalim 
(Exod. XXX. 12-15), in eight chapters ; (6) Sukkah (Lev. xxiii. 
34-43), in five chapters ; (7) Beisah (“an egg,” so called from the 
begmnii^ of the treatise; also Tom Tob, i.e., on work prohibited, 
or pemiitted, on festivals), in fire chapters ; (8) Bosh Sasshanah 
(on the various kinds of new year, as religious or civul, the king’s 
accession and coronation, &c.), in four chapters; (9) Ta'aniyyoth 
(fast-days), in four chapters ; (10) Megillah (reading of the book of 
Esther, other readings, &c.), in four chapters; (11) Hagigah 
(festival-offerings), in three chapters ; (1 2) Mash^n (so called from 
the be^ning of the treatise, but commonly Mo'ed Matan, on work 

S 'libited, or permitted, on the middle holidays of Passover and 
emades), in three chapters. 

III. Nashim (Women). (1) Mashim (so called from the first 
distinctive word of the treatise, but commonly Yehamoth, on 
sisters-in-law, the levirate, &c. ), in sixteen chapters ; (2) Kethuloth 
(marriage-pacts, settlements, Ac.), in thirteen chapters; (3) Medarim 
(vows), in eleven chapters ; (4) Nazir (FTom. vi 2--21), in nine 
chapters ; (6) GiUin (bills of divorcement and other hills), in nine 
chapters; (6) Kiddvshin (betrothal and marriage), in four chapters; 
(7) Sota (mostly Sotah, Num. v. 12-81), in nine chapters, 

IV. Nezikim, commonly (Damages, &c. ; see Exod. xxi., 

xxii, &c.). (1) Nezikin (commonly Bobo jtam.mo, the Former 

Gate, in ten chapters ; Bobo Metsi'o, the Sliddle Gate, in ton 
chapters; and Bmo Baihro, the Last Gate, in ten chapters ^^), in 
thirty chapters ; (2) Synhedrin (courts of justice, &c.), in eleven 
chapters; (3) MaJskoth (“forty stripes save one,” &c.), in three 
chapters ; (4) Shebuoth (oaths, &c.), in eight chapters ; (6) ‘Bdv.yyoiJi 
(testimonies) or 'Idiyyoth (chiefest or best things ^*), in eight chai>- 
ters ; (6) 'Ahodah Zarah (idolatry), in five chapters ; (7) Aboth 
(see Midrash, p. 286), in five chapters; (8) Morayoth (judicial 
errors, teachings, and decisions), in three chapters. 

V. Kodoshim (Holy Thin^). (1) ZdbaMin^^ (sacrifices), in 
fourteen chapters ; (2) Menakoth (meat-offerings), in thirteen 
chaptera ; (3) STuMtadh Hvilin (slaying animals for common food ; 
commonly JSxdlin, or common food), in twelve chapters ; (4) JSe- 
Jehoroth (the first-born of beast and man), in nine chapters ; (5) 
'Arakhim, commonly Erachin (on valuations ; see Lev. xzvii. 
2-33), in nine chapters ; (6) Temurah (Lev. ix. 10, 33), in seven 
chapters ; {f)Karethoth, -aot Kerithoth (sins the punishment of which 
is excision), in six chapters; (8) Miilah (Num. v. 6, 7), in six chap- 
ters; (9) Middofh (description of the temple and its measurements ; 
see Mideash, p. 286), in five chaptera ; (10) Tamid (perpetual or 
daily sacrifice), in six (commonly arranged in seven) chapters ; (11) 
Kinnim. (sacrifices of birds), in three chapters, 

VI. Tohoeoth (Purifications). (l).£'«Zf«i. (impurities of vessels), 
in thirty chapters ; (2) Oholoth (Num. xix. 14-16, &c.), in eighteen 
chapters; (3) Negdim (plague of leprosy in man, house, and 
garment), in fourteen chapters ; (4) Parah (Num. xix 1-19), in 
twelve chapters ; (6) Tohoroth (euphemism for impurities), in ten 
chapters; (6) Mi^aofh (religious baths), in ten chapters; (7) 
Niddah (Lev. xv. 19-83), in ten chapters ; (8) Makhshirim (liquids 


^ Others include, instead of a fourth Per^ of Bikkurim, the Perek 
Rabbi Meir, i.e., the treatise “ On the Acquisition of the Law.” -The 
original Mishnah, however, had neither of these two Perakim. 

® In this scheme the Cambridge MS. of the Mi^nah is taken as 
the groundwork, while the variations in title, &c., are given from the 
common texts. 

* Compare St Paul’s words, Eph. v. 20, euxaptarourrer irtivTore 
ktc'kp ir&vrav. 

“ On the apparent anomaly of Ma'aser Sheni preceding J/a'oscv 
Rishsn, see ^hiller-Sziuessy’s Catalogue of Sebr&te MSS. in the 
Cawhridge University Library, vol, ii. p. 1, note 4. 

“ In the Cambridge MS. Add. 470. 1, Massekhto, N&d^n is given 
correctly as one, containing thirty chapters. Compare T- B., Bobo 
Kautmo, leaf 102«, 'Abodah Zarah, 7a, and Midrash Skemuel, v. 

'■ “ See p. 603, note 16. 

“ Also known under Shehitaih Kodoskim. 
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predisposing for the coatraction of impurities, Lot, xL 34), in six 
chapters ; (9) Zalim (Lev; xv. 2-33), in five chapters; (10) Tebid 
Tom (Num. lix. 19), in four chapters ; (11) Yadayitn (purification 
of the hands), in four chapters ; (12) 'O^o^in. (stalks, peel, &c., of 
fruit), in three cb^ters. 

11. EditwttS.—'tho editions of the MishinM, -whether as a book 
by itself or as contained in the Babylonian Talmud, are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. The editio priweps of the 
Mishiioh, as a separate book, appeared (with Maimonides’s com- 
mentary) at Naples in 1492 (see Maimokidhs), and that as 
contained in the Babylonian Talmud at Venice in 1520-23, both 
in folio. As part of the Palestinian Talmud the Mishnah came 
out also at Venice, in 1523-24, folio. This Talmud, however, 
being defective, its Miskmh naturally is incomplete too (see 
p. 605) ; and it is, moreover, “ corrected ” by the senbe of 1288^9 
(see Schiller-Szinessy, Oeoasioml Notim, &c., i. pp. 8, 11). The 
syndics of the IT Diversity Press of Cambridge have therefore laid the 
learned public under considerable obligations by publishing for the 
first time the complete original Mishnah on which the Palestinian 
Talmud rests, from the uniq^ue IIS. preserved in the University 
library.^ 

12. Translations. — There exist translations of the Mishnah in 

Latin, German, and English. (1) There is a Latin translation by 
the brothers Abendana (R Ya’akob and S. Yitshak). The former 
was Eaham, {jffakham, i.e., chief rabbi) of the Sepharadim in 
England, and the latter was teacher of Hebrew and Babbinic at 
Cambridge .and Oxford successively. Both brothers, correspond- 
ents in 1660 of Buxtorf, were fine Hebrew and Latin scholars (see 
SchiBer-SzLnessy, “ The Ahendanaa,” in JewishWorld of December 
5, 1879). This translation is preserved in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library MS. Mm, 1. 4-8.= (2) The Abendanas’ version was 
before Surenhnsiaa when he compiled, from old and new mate- 
rials, his Latin translation, which appeared (with the text of the 
Mtshnah, and the translation also of the commentaries of Mai- 
monides and ‘ ‘ Bertinoro ’’) at Amsterdam in 1698-1703, folio. The 
great indebtedness of Surenhosius to the Abendanas is a feet either 
unknown to or ignored by the bibliographers.® (3) A German 
translatioa by Bane came out in German letters at Onolzbach in 
1760-63, 4to. (4) The version last-named was in the possession 
of the anonymous author of the translation, printed in Babbinic 
letters, in the Vienna edition of the Mishnah with the commentary 
Kaph 1817-36, 8vo. This author (or editor) silently 

“ used ” the work of his predecessor. (5) Both these translations 
were surpassed in German diction, as well as in correctness of 
render!^, by that which came out in Hebrew square letters at 
Berlin in 1832-34, 4to, and which, no doubt, belongs to J. M. 
Jost the historian. (6) The English translation which came out at 
London in 1843, Svo, by De Sma and Baphael, extends only over 
eighteen treatises. 

13. Commentaries. ~Th& commentaries on the Mishnah are 
almost as numerous as the editions, and cannot therefore be speci- 
ally enumerated here. The principal and the oldest, however, are 
the foUowing, (1) The two Talmuds themselves, of which, at 
present,* the Babylonian is the only (and that but compara- 
tively) perfect one, or at all events the more extensive of the two. 
It ought, however, to be stated, first, that the Palestinian Talmud 
has Gmara on tiie whole order Zera'im, whilst the Babylonian 
lias it on the first “ treatise ” only of that order (Ser^hoth), 
and, eeoondlT, that the Gemaraih ZheJcaiim in the Babylonian 
Talmud is only bearowed from Hie Palestinian Talmud. (2) The 
eommentaries on Zerdivt, Tbhor^h, &c,, by Sabbenu Hai Gaon, 
who was- the last, most learned, and in every way noblest of the 
Geonim.* He flonrished in the 10th and llth centuries. Part of the 
commentaries (viz., that on Tohoroth) has appeared in the collection 

* See Mr W. S. Lowe's able edition of this grand work (The 
MisAnah on which the Palestinian Talmvd rests, Cambridge, 18S3, 
Svo). 

® According toPiociotio [Shdohes of Anglo^Jexttish History, London, 
1876, Svo, p. 55), B. Yitshak Abendana translated the Misimah and 
its commeataiies (Maimonides* and “Bertinoro”?) also into Spanish. 

, * Sareahusius was also aided in his grand work by the books and 
notes of Gnhttus (in SeralhhoQi, Peedi,, Demai, KiVayim, ShebUith, 
TanmoOsjO^ Mdamytlb, L-;iii. 8), Sclmiid(in ShaWxt^ and 'ETUbin\ 
Hotttaag (Hoafc ATowisAajifltft), Lund; (Tamitk), Otho (daaSuiiim), 
Vagessea ;(<a»ta&), Oocesitts lAfalsitoti),; P Amoldi 

(TaraiEi, L'EmperOur tod Ulmann (zSaihim, tod Ears- 

tJioih). Bat withoat the AbeadtoiM SurBjihuBdns couM never have 
commenced, much less executed, tiie grent task he Ifed before him. 

*For the probabiUty tiiat ae :mis8feg parfe of the Paie^nito 
Talmud will one day come to light tomewhere fe the East, see SohiBeT- 
Sziuessy in the Acadetny, Febrasiy 23, 18l?8 j si ; tod 

Steinschneider, HandschTifim-Vme£(dmisse^l^^ B&lioiheA 
eu Berlin, ii,, &c. (1878, 4to), p. 66, Whew a passage of Palaeiiaiian 
ffCflwiraof'GXwisiaisactuallyqaoted. ; 

® He was also a poet of no mean .standing. See his Masar Saahd 
'or Ha^dsM), ed. print. Ptoo, 1505 (?), 4to. , 


Kobds Mdase Teds Qeoimn, &;c. (Berlin, 1856, Svo). (3) The com- 
mentary on various treatises of the B. Talmud, and indirectly ou 
the Mishnah, by Rabbenu Gershom Meor Haggoltili (the “Light of 
the Diaspora,”^ flourfelied in the 10th and llth centuries). Prag- 
meuts of this commentary are ineorporated in the ordinary Talmud 
editions (e.g., Nedarim, 226, &c.), hut the greater part hes as yet 
in manuscript in various libraries. (4) The commentary of Rabbenu 
Hananeel, who lived at l^irawan (in Africa) in the 10th and llth 
centuries- His commentary on the Talmud, and thus indirectly 
on the Mishnah, is now being published iu the Vilna edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud.’' (5) The commentary of Rashi (06. 1106) in all 
those parts of the B. Talmud on which that “ prince of commen- 
tators” wrote. Here ought to be mentioned also the separate 
editio princeps of this commentary as far as the Mishnah is con- 
cerned, which appeared at Leghorn in 1653-54, 8vo. (6) The 
supplements and additions to the commentary of Rashi by his son- 
in-law Rabbenu Yehudah b. Nathan (e.g., T. B,, Makkoth, 196, 

&c.), and by his grandsons Rabbenu Shemuel b. Meir (vulgo 
Bashbam; see Pesahvm, 996, and Bobo Bathro, 29«, &c.) and 
Rabbenu Shema'yah h. Simhah of Vitri,® who interpreted the Mas- 
sekketh MiddothheioTe Eashi, his grandfather (see Schiller-Szinessy, 
Catalogice of the Hebrew MSS. preserved in the University Library 
of Cambridge, ii p. 89). (7) The commentary on the whole 

Mishnah by ilAiMONiDES (y.v.). (8) The commentary by E. 
Abraham b. David of Posquieres (vnlgo Eabad) on 'Eduyyoth (see 
editions of the B. Talmud), Kinnim (mth two other commen- 
taries by Rabbenu Zerah^mh Ha'ilevi and E. Asher b. Yehiel, Con- 
sfentinople, 1751, folio), and on many other Mishnvyyoth of the orders 
Zerdim and Tohoroth(m'\m “strictures " on Maimonides, Mishnsh 
Torah, books Zerdim and Toh&rah). (9) The commentary of 
R Shimshon of Sens (who, like the foregoing, was a contemporary 
and opponent of Maimonides) on the orders of Zerdim (with supple- 
ments taken from the works of the somewhat older R. Yitshak h. 
Malkitsedek) and Tohoroth.^ (10) The commentary by R. Iteir of 
Rothenbui^ (the celebrated captive of Rudolph of Hapsburg); see 
under (13) below. (11) The commentary by B. Asher b. 'Tehiel 
(a disciple of the foregoing, who died at Toledo in 1327) on twenty- 
one treatises of the orders i. and vi. (12) The commentary on the 
whole Mishnah, by Rabbenu 'Obadyah di Bertinoro (flourished in the 
16th and 16th centuries), the editions of which are very numerous. 

(13) The commentary on the whole Mishnah, by E. Yomtob Lip- 
mann Heller (flourished in 16th and 17th centuries). This famous 
teacher, rabbi in some of the greatest congregations of the Jews 
(Prague, Vladimir, and Cracow), incorporated much of the com- 
mentary of R Meir of Rothenburg ; compare under (10). 

14. Works Subsidiary and Auxiliary to the MwAwaA.— These Math- 
may be summed up under the word Mathnitho. Mathmtho is n^ tho . 
ostensibly the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Mishnah ; in 
reality, however, it signifies and comprises, not merely every- 
thing which is understood under that name, hut also Boraitho 
(in full, MafhniOw Boraitho), i.e., four other works of the oral 
law, and many literary notices of Mishnic and pre-Mishnic times 
besides, which are scattered throughout the Talmuds and other 
early Rabbinic works. 

The first of these is Tosephto. As its name indicates, Tosephto Toseplifa 
is “Addition,” i.e., to the canonical Mishnah. All Mishreah 
teachers from time immemorial, notably E. ‘Akibah and R. 
Yehudah Hannasi, left out, w'heu they taught Mishnah, a large 
mass -of kindred and explanatory matter, which they omy 
occasionally and supplementarily mentioned, i.e., when absolutely 
wanted. The chief collection of this additional matter, not incor- 
porated in the system of the canonical Mishnah, is called Tosepheth 
in Hebrew and Tosephto (or TosipMa as some less correctly write it) 
in Aramaic. The Aramaic singular aud the Hebrew plural occur 
already in the Talmuds and Midrashim.'^-^ Tosephto shtoes witii 
the Mishnah, which it enlarges and explains, the number of , orders 
and treatises, but not that of chapters, of which it has only 452. 

The oldest collection of Tosephtlo matter, even as. the oldest 
colloctiou of Mishnic matter, is due to E. 'Akibah. But, whilst 

® In the synod called together by Babbenu Gershom, among several 
“ordinances” was also one that no Jew is allowed to marry more than 
one wife. 

His commentary on Pesahim, appeared at Paris in 1868, and that 
on itfo&SofA at Leipsic in 1876, both in Svo. 

® These writers (together with Rabbenu Meir another son-in-law aud 
Rabbenu Ya'akob another grandson of BasM) are the first of the so- 
eafled Tosaphista, whose aelivity continued down to the early part of 
tiie Hth century. 

■®Vrhether the commentary on Yamio! printed under his name, 
ti^ieither with that of R Asher b. Yehiel on the same treatise (Prague, 

1725, 4to), is really his is stUl matter of dispute. 

See T- Y„ iS&ixS6aiA,,viii. 1, &(s. ; T. 'B.,Synhedrm, 86a and else- 
where ; Midrash EdSbah on Eccl^iastes v. 8, ke. There can be little 
doubt that in some places tiie word sUSDin ought to be transliterated 
Tosiphothoii.e., as plural). 
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the Mishmh, as a Trork, was first sifted by his disciple E. Meir, came oat at Yilna with a new commentary. All these are in folio. 
iToscpAto, as a work, was first sifted by another disciple B.Nehemyah; The best and cheapest editions with commentaries are those by 
and just as E. Meir’s Mishnah was sifted again by EaM and others Weiss (1865) and Friedmann (1870), both printed at Tienna, and 
after him, and was not written down before the 6th century, so in 8 to. 

Tosephta was sifted a^ain by E. Hiyya, E. Hosha'yah, and others, The third of these pieces of literature is Siphro. Both Leviticus Siphro. 
and was not written down in its entirety before the ethcentm^. itself, because it is the most difficult of all Mosaic books, and 
Itisno wonder, then, that it now contains matter of a considerably the oldest Eabbinic commentary on it, because it is the most 
later age. TosepMo is not merely of great help for understanding difficult of afi commentaries on the Scriptures, have been from timp 
the Mishnah, which is, in a certain sense, incomplete without it, immemorial known under the name of Siphro (i.e., the Book).® 
but for the precise and esact knowledge cf Jewish arehseology and This book and this commentarj' are also called Torath KoJianim, 
othersciences,andinitsAgadic parts, of which there are many, for and the former is spoken of in the Talmud already as Sivliro 
the Greek Scriptures also. _ Here ought also to he mentioned Ahath debe Bab^ This latter expression has led many great men (among 
de-Baiii Nathan, which is, no doubt, TosepMo to the Mishnah of others Maimonides)® to ascribe the authorship of this comnientary 
Aboth. Toseph^ used to be printed till within the last forty years i to Bab (Abba Arikho, a nephew and disciple of E. Hiyya), But 
as an appendix to the Biph, i.e,, the Bihihoth Bab Alphes (a such a view is erroneous in the extreme, as the hook is, so far as 
compendium of the Talmud by E. Yitshak b. Ya'akob Al-Phesi, form and substance go, both older and later than Rab, paradoxical 
orAl-Phasi, i.e., of Fez, ob. 1103), which appeared first with this as this statement may appear. It is older in its origin and in 
appendix at Venice, 1621-22, folio. Here, however, it was not its matter, for not merely do all the anonymons Boraiihoth which 
edited critically or printed with even ordinary care. But in the are to be found in it belong to R. Yehndah b. Eai, a teacher 
Vienna edition of the Babylonian Talmud (1860-72) it came out, of the 1st century, but one of the sons of Eabbi (of the 2d 
for the first time, worthily after a MS. till then nneoUated which century) had actually taught another rabbi two-thirds of a third, 
is preserved in the Court Library. Dr Znckermandel has since i.e., two-ninths, of this work.® It is later than Eab, for in it are 
published it from the Erfurt and Vienna MSS., with collations.® A found one ‘ ' authority ” and several ‘ ‘ results ” of much later date 
Latin translation of TosepMo (with the Hebrew text) is to be found, than that of this great Babylonian teacher.^® The fact is, the word 
under the name of TosapMa, in Blasius Ugolinus’s Thesaurus Bab in the phrase Siphro debe Bab is not a proper name at all, 
AntiguiMim Scasrarum (xvii.-xx.). It comprises, however, only but simply stands for “teacher,” and debe Eab thus signifies “of 
the orders Beret im, Mded, and Bodoshim, and came out at Venice a school,” a term used for any teacher and any school of any time. 

1755-S7, folio. _ _ Although most of the Boraithoth which it contains are as old as 

Mehauto. The second of these pieces of literature is Mekhtlio. This word the 1st century, this book as such cannot have been written down 
is the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Middah (measure), and earlier than the 6th, in accordance with the treatment, in this 
hence signifies mould, form, i.e., of Scriptural exegesis, notably of respect, of allthe other Halakhic works of the “orallaw.” Siphro, 
part or parts of the Pentateuch. As such it might, of course, although it hears on the pericopes and verses of Leviticus, and is 
stand for any kind of commentary on any book of the Pentateuch, on account of this fact by many called a Midrash, is in reality 
and have been composed by any one. And we find, indeed, tiiat Jfishnah ,^^ — a name borne out by the nature of its contents, which 
MekhiUo signified at one time a commentary on the hooks Exodus, are mostly Mishnie, and sometimes represent actual canonical 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, either by R. Yishma'el or by Mishniyyoth. Siphro exhibits a curious conglomeration of matter. 
E._'Akibah,® at another time a commentary on Exodus, by E. It opens with the "Rules of the Interpretation of Scripture,” 
Shime'on b. Yohai,* and at another time again a commentary on the ascribed to E. Yishma'el,— a Boraitho which, although important 
last four books' of Moses, by (Shime’on) Ben 'Azzai.® Mehhilto in itself, is not more important for this than for any other com- 
nowj however, means a commentary pn the greater part of Exodus, mentary on the Pentateuch. And this conglomerate nature shows 
ascribed to R. Yishma'el (flourished in the 1st century) ; although, itself even more strikingly in form; for Siphro contains as forms 
in reality, this teacher cannot have been the author of the hook, of division Bihburim, Mekhilto, Parshiyyoth (some of which mean 
seeing that his name is more than seventy times mentioned in it. pericopes, whilst others mean chapters), Perajrim, and Piskoth. 

The reason why the ancients called the book by his name is, no All this points, of course, to various divisions of the book made at 
doubt, because the first words of the real work are Amar Babbi various times. "Whilst none of these divisions can be later than 
Yishmdel. Like the other works of the “oral law,” Mekhilto was the 12th century, the earliest is at least as old as the 2d, and^belongs 
not written down before the 6 th century, a fact which accounts perhaps to the 1st. ^ NipAro is chiefly of importance for the nnder- 
also, in part at least, for the loss of several portions of this com- standing of the of the orders .ffiidosAiTR and TbAoroiA (which 

mentary, which, at present, only extends from xii 1 to xxr. 3, -were, no doubt, the earliest Mishniyyoth put into "order”) ; but, 
with several gaps between. That Mekhilto was once fuller than it whilst it is a sure help for the Mishmh, thsMishnah is no sure help 
is now we know, not only from a statement made hy Maimonides for it : Sipkro is a genuine specimen of the “oral law,” inasmuch 
and others, but from a MS. (Add. 394. 1, in the Dniversity Library as it cannot be mastered without a teacher. Owing to the difficulty 
of Cambrid^ leaf 406), where an extract is given by a Franco- of understanding it, kphro has not been often studied, and conse- 
German author of the 12th or 13th century. The Talmud knows quentiy not often printed. The editio princeps is of 1646 ; the 
the name Mekhilto, and actually quotes Sorai&oQi (non-canonical second edition with the commentary Karban Aharon is of 1609-11, 
Mishniyyoth) which are to he found in our book ; and yet the both at Venice. The third edition vnlii the jnst-named eommen- 
existing Mekhilto can scarcely have been known to the teasers of tary is of 1702, and came out at Dessau. The fourth edition, with 

the Talmud. Mekhilto is by some called Midrash and by others a Latin translation, is to be found in Blasius Ugolinus’s Thesaurus 

Mishnah', both names are in a certain sense correct It is Jfid- AntiquUakem Sacrarum, &c., Venice, 1744 (vol. xiv.). All these 

rash in substance, inasmuch as it contains exegesis, and in form, are in folio. The fifth edition, with the commentary 'Azarath 

inasmuch as it is subdivided into Parshiyyoth and follows the order Kohanim (voh i.), appeared at Vilna, 1845, 4to. The sixth edition, 
of the Scriptural verses. But it is Mishmh in substance, inas- with the commentary 'Adrith Eaephah, appeared at Lemberg, 
much as it not only deals with the groundwork of the Mishnah, ig48, folio. The seventh edition, with the commentary Battorah 
but consists of Boraithoth (non-canonical Mishniyyoth), and in Feha?n-M^ah, appeared at Bucharest, 1860, 4to. The eighth 
form, inasmuch as it is, like the canonical Mishmh, divided into edition, with the commentary of B. Abraham b. David of Pos- 
MassekMoth. These latter are nine in number, and are called re- qnieres, &c., appeared at Vienna, 1862 ; and the ninth" edition, 
speotively (1) JDephisM (with 18 Parshiyyoth and 1 Pethikto or with tho commentaiy by R. Sbimsbon of Sens, appeared at "War- 
introduction), (2) Beshallah (with 6 Parshiyyoth and \ PeMMo), saw, 1866, both in folio. 

(-3) BesUretha (with 10 Parshiyyoth), (i) Vayyassa' {mOa. 6 Par- The fourth of these pieces of literature is Siphere. Siphere, or Sipb<“™ 
shiyyoth), (5) 'Amalek (with i Parshiyyoth), (6) Tithro (vrith 2 Siphere dehe Bab, which in earlier times certainly included the 
Parshiyyoth), (7) BaJwdesh (with 11 Parshiyyoth), (8) Nes^n and oldest Bahbinio commentaries on Exodus, Numbers, and Deu- 
Kaspo (with 20 Parshiyyoth), and (9) Sh^htko (with 2 Par- teronomy (and perhaps also that on Leviticus), means now the ■ 
shiyyoth — 1 in the pexicope Ki thissa and 1 in that of Vayyd^hel). oldest Babbinic commentary on the last two books of Moses only. 

MekhiUo was published first at Constantinople in 1516, under 

the name of Seph^ Barmekhilta, and in 1545 at Venice as Mid.- ~~ 

roBt BammkUlto. In 1712 it appeared at Amsterdam with a * See T. B., Berahhofh, 186, and Basin, in heo. The Siphro said 
commentary. In 1744 it appeared again at Venice with a Latin here to have been studied by Benaiah the son of Jehoiada may well 
translation 'by Blasius Ugolinns(J’Aes. Antiq. Sacr.,xir.). In 1801 have been our Leviticus, though of course it cannot have been the 
it appeared at Leghoijn with a different commentary. In 1844 it jSyjhro with which w-e are here concerned. ■ 

^ ^ ^ Ibid. 

^ That on the order Zerdim came out at Vilna in 1799, 4to; hut ® Preface to Mishneh Torah. 

in its entirety it came only out between 1837, 1841, and 1871, folb. ® See T. B., Kiddushin, 8Sa. 

® Issued at Pasewalk and Treves from 1877 to 1882, 8to. “ See the pericope ^edosAm, vi. 

* See Maimonides’s preface to the Mishneh Torah. Its original founder (R. Yehudah b. Il'ai) identifies Mishnah ana 

* See Nahmanides’s commentary on the Pentateuch (on Gen. xlix. 31). Midrash, T, "B., j^ddnsMn, i^a. ' 

s See Fsiton. Bmhalm (ed. Filipowski, London and Minbuigh, “ They were known to R. Abraham, o. David (Eabad). 

185V SvoV’-n. eoT. 2. KiddusUn,%ia. 
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BoraLtho. 


Both boolis are divided into PMoth (paragraphs}, of -which Svphere 
on Nuoibers has 161, -whilst that on. Deuteronomy has 357. The 
ancient division into Borai-thoth cannot now be accurately 
traced- The work commences now at Numbers v. 1, and goes to 
the end of Deuteronomy. The passages anonymously given in 
are ascribed by the Babylonian Talmud ^ to B. Shimeon b. 
Yohai, the favourite disciple of E. 'AMbah, and the reputed author 
of the Zolmr. But although he is ho doubt the virtual author of 
Siphare, seeing that most Bomithoth which are to be found therein 
are his, he cannot be, technically speaking, its author, For, in the 
first place, he is not only repeatedly named in the book, hut several 
times actually contradicted by others ; and, secondly, there are 
several passages, anonymously given, in the book, which can only 
be the result of “Talmudic” study, and must be consequently pos- 
terior to the composition of the Talmud, The fact is that NfpAcre, 
like the other works of the “oral law,” was not written, down 
before the 6th century. It ought to he mentioned here that the 
rabbis of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, aud even somewhat 
later, speak also of another Siphere which they -variously designate 
as SipMre Pamm Sheni, Siphere sAs? Panim Sheni, Siphere Bemid- 
iar Sinaia Siphere ZuUa, and Siphere simply. To judge from the 
extracts which have come down to us, that -work must not only 
have been of much later date, but also of far less value than the work 
in our hands. Siphere appeared for the first time in 1 545, and with 
a Latin, translation by Masius Ugolinns, in his Thesaurus, &c. 
(vol. XV.), in 1744,— both at Venice, and in folio. The third 
edition appeared at Hamburg in 1789, and the fourth at Sulzbach 
in 1802, both in 4to. The filth edition, with the commentary Zerd 
Abraham., appeared in two volumes, of which the first was printed at 
Dyhemfurt m 1811 and the second at Radawell in 1820, both in 
folio. The sixth and best edition is that of Friedmann (Vienna, 
1864), and the seventh is that of Lemberg, 1866, both in Svo, 

There is also a fifth piece of Miahnic literature known specially 
^ the name BaraiAo. Besides the BoraUhath constituting 
Tosephio, MekhiPto, Siphro, and Siphere, there are hundreds of 
other SmmOu>(h to be found scattered about in both Talmnds. 
These are, however, mere fragments of the vast MishnayePk (entire 
Mishnifl works®) composed by Bar ]&ppara, Babbi Hiyya, and 
hundreds of other teachers, which in' course of tune 'mu^ have 
perished. There is, however, enough left of the Mishtwh, canoni(«l 
and non-canonical, to prove the correctness of the cabbalistic 
remark that Mishttah is the equivalent of Neshamh (soul). This 
is no mere -trifling based on the fact that the two words 
nog'a) accidentally consist of the same letters ; it is ta^er an 
enunciation of an intrinsic truth : what the soul {Ne^vuth) is to 
the body, the Mishnak is to Mosaism. The soul gives life to the 
body, and the Mi^nah gives life to the Pentateuch. For -Bie letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life ! (S. M. S.-S.) 

IflSKOLCZ, capital of the Cis-Tisian county of Borsoo, 
Htmgary (4S® 6' N. lat., 20° 49' K long.), is picturesquely 
situated in a valley watered by theSzinva, 90 miles north- 
east from Budapest, with which, as also with Debreczen 
and Eassa (Easchau), it is directly connected by railway. 
Miskolez is one of the most thriving provincial towns in 
the kingdom, and has many fine bnildings, indudrng Eoman 
Oa^ncSic, Greek Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches 
and sdhoeda, a j^Gnorite convent, synagogue^ Hungarian 
theatrs^ hospital, royal and circuit courts of law, salt and 
tax offices, and the administrative buimus for the county. 
There are manufactories of snuff, porcelai-n, boots and shoes, 
and prepared leather, and both steam and water mills. The 
trade is chiefly in grain, wheaten flour, win^ fruit, cattle, 
iide^ honey, wax, and the agricultural pr^ucts of the 
neighbourhot^ The great fairi^ held five times a year, 
are much resorted to by strangers from a distance. Not 
far the town are stone quarries and iron mines. At 
the end of 1880 the (civil) population amounted to 24,343, 
of -sThtHE the majority -were Magyars by nationality. 


During the 16th and 17th centuries Miskolcz suffered much from 
file desolatiag hordes of Ottomans who then rav^d the count^, 
as alM fromthe t3W>ps of ■various Transylvanian princes and leaders, 
especially Hnwe of ^ige Eakdezy and Emeric Tokblyi In 1781, 
1843, and 1847 it -was de-rotated by fire, and on the SOih August 
1878 a great porrion of the to-wn was laid in ruins by a terrific storm. 
{See EvmJLBr, vol zii. p. 374.) ! 

MSEEPRESENTATION. See Fbaxjd. 


* Syhhedrin, 86a. 

® According to T. B., Sagigah, 14a, there existed at one time ho 
less -iihan six or seven hundr^ MislmPh. orders. 


MISSAL,® the book containing the liturgy, or office of 
the mass, of tbe Latin Church. This name {e.g.. Missal© 
Gothicum, Francormn, Gallieanum Vetus) began to super- 
sede the older word SacraMmtary (Sacramentarium, Liber 
Sacramentorum) from about the middle of the 8th century. 
At that period the books so designated contained merely 
the fixed canon of the mass or consecration prayer 
(actionem, precem canonicam, canonem actionis), and the 
variable collects, secrets© or orationes super oblata, prefaces, 
and post-communions for each fast, vi^ festival, or feria, 
of the ecclesiastical year; for a due celebration of the 
Eucharist they required accordingly to be supplemented by 
other books, such as the Antiphoriarium, afterwards called 
the Gradmle, containing the proper antiphons (introits), 
responsories (graduals), tracts, sequences, offertories, com- 
munions, and other portions of the communion service 
designed to be sung by the schola or choir, and the Lectim- 
arium, {orEpistolarium and with the proper 

lessons. Afterwards missals began to be prepared contain- 
ing more or less fully the antiphons and lessons as well as 
the prayers proper to the various days, and these were called 
laissalia, plenaria. All modem missals are of this last de- 
scription. The Missale Bomamm ex decrefo SS. Coneilii 
Tnderdmi resHtutum, now in almost exclusive use through- 
out all the churches of the Latin obedience, owes its present 
form to the council of Trent, which arqong its other tasks 
undertook the preparation of a correct and uniform liturgy, 
and entrusted the work to a committee of its members. Tins 
committee had not completed its labours when the council 
rose, but tbe pope was instructed to receive its report 
when ready and to act upon it. The “ reformed missal ” 
accordingly was promulgated by Pius V. ou July 14, 1070, 
and its universal use enjoined on all branches of the Catholic 
Church, the only exceptions allowed being in the case of 
churches haying local and independent liturgies which 
had been kept in unbroken use for at least two centuries.^ 
It has subse quently undergone slight revisions under 
Clement VilL (1604) and Urban VIII. (1634); and various 
new masses, both obligatory and permissive, universal and 
local, have been added by the competent authority. 
Although the Eoman is very much larger in bulk than any 
other liturgy, it need hardly be explained that the com- 
munion office to which it relates is not in itself inordinately 
long. By much the greater part of it is contained in the 
“ordinary” and “canon” of the mass, usually placed 
about the middle of the missal, and occupies, though in 
large type, only a few pages in any printed copy. The 
work owes its bulk and complexity to two circumstances. 
On the one hand, in the celebration of the sacrifice of the 
mass practically nothing is left to the impulse or discretion 
of tbe officiating priest ; everything — what he is to say, 
the tone and gestures with which he is to say it, the cut 
and colour of the robe he is to wear — is carefuUy prescribed 
either in the general rubrics prefixed to the text, or in the 
running rubrics which accompany it.® On the other hand, 
the Eoman, like aU the Western liturgies, is distiuguished 


® MissuZis (sc., liber), Miseale, from Missa ; see vol. viii. p. 652. 

* The English missal consequently conMnued to be used by English 
Catholics .until towards the end of the 17th century, when it -was 
superseded by the Eoman through Jesuit influence. The Grallican 
liturgy held its ground until much more recently, hut has now suc- 
cumh^ under the Uitramontanisra of the bishops. 

® In air the older liturgies the comparative absence of imbrics is 
conspicuous and somerimes perplexing. It is very noticeable in the 
Eoman Sarrtamm.iaries, but the want is to some extent supplied by 
the very detailed directions for a high pontifical mass in the various 
texts of the Ordo Pbsamnm mentioned below. That there was no 
absolutely fixed set of rubrics in use in Prance during the 8th century 
is shown by the fact that each priest was required to -write out an 
account of his own practice (“libellum ordinis") and present it for 
approbation to the bishop in Lent (see Baluze, Cap, Reg. Pram.t i. 
824, quoted in Smith’s Diet ep Chr. AJiiij., ii. 1621). 
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from tliose of the Eastern Church by its flexibility. 
Partly by conscious effort, no doubt, but parliy also by 
happy accident, a well-marked distinctive character has 
been given in one or all of the above-mentioned respects 
to the ofSce for each ecclesiastical season, for each fast or 
festival of the year, almost for each day of the week ; and 
provision has also been made of a suitable communion ser- 
vice for many of the special and extraordinary occasions both 
of public and of private life. This richness of variety is seen 
not only in the collects but also iu the lessons and antiphonal 
parts of the service, passages of Scripture in the selection and 
collocation of which an exquisite delicacy of religious and 
aesthetic instinct has been for the most part strikingly shown. 

The different parts of the Roman communion office are 
not all of the same antiquity. Its essential and character- 
istic features are most easily caught, and their rationale 
best understood, by reference to the earliest SacrameTttaries 
(particularly the Gregorian, which was avowedly the basis 
of the labours of the Tridentine committee), to the 
Gregorian A'Uiphxmajry, and to the oldest redaction of the 
Ordo Romvnm?- The account of the mass (qualiter Missa 
Romana celebratur) as given by the Saeramejaariwm, 
Gregorimmn, is to the effect that there is in the first place 
“ the Introit according to the time, whether for a festival 
or for a common day; thereafter Eyrie Eleison. (In 
addition to this Gloria in Exalsis Deo is said if a bishop 
be [the celebrant], though only on Sundays and festivals ; 
but a priest is by no means to say it, except only at 
Eastertide. 'VYhea there is a litany (quando letania agitur) 
neither Gloria in Excdm nor Alleluia is sung.) After- 
wards the Oroiio is said, whereupon follows the Apostolus^ 
also the Gradual and Alleluia. Afterwards the Gospel is 
read. Then comes the Offertorium^'^ and the Oratio super 
ohlata is said.” Then foEow the Surmm Corda, the Pre- 
face, Canon, Lord's Prayer and “embolism” (ifL^okva-jia 
or insertion. Libera nos, Domine), given at full len^h 
precisely as they stUl occur in the Roman missaL 

In every liturgy of all the five groups a passage similar 
to this occurs, beginning with Surmm Corda, followed 
by a Pr^aee and the recitation of the Sanobus or 
Angelic Hymn. The “canon” or consecration prayer, 
which in all of them comes immediately after, invariably 
contains our Lord’s words of institution, and (except in the 
Kestorian Hturgy) concludes with the Lord’s Prayer and 
“ embolism,” But within this framework there are certain 
differences of arrangement, furnishing marks by which the 
varions groups of liturgies can be classified (see vol. xiv. 
p. 709 sq.). Thus it is distinctive of the liturgy of 
Jerusalem that the “ great intercession ” for the quick and 
the dead follows the words of institution and an Epiklesis 
(eiTLKXrjcris tov TrvsvfiaTos dytbu) or petition for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the gifts ; in the Alexandrian the 
“ great intercession ” has its place in the Preface ; in the 
E^t Syrian it comes between the words. of restitution and 
the Epiklesis ; in the Ephesine it comes before the Preface ; 
while in the Roman it is divided into two, the commemora- 
tion of the living being before, and that of the dead after, 
the words of institution. Other distinctive features of the 
Roman liturgy are (1) the position of the “Pax” after the 
consecration, and not as in all the other liturgies at a very 
early stage of the service, before the Pr^aoe even ; and 
(2) the absence of .the Epiklesis common to all the others.® 

^ For the genealogical relationships of the Roman with other 
litoTgies, the reader is referred to the article LiruitaT (vol. xiv. 706 
a^r.), -where some Bccoxmt is also ^ven of the three Sacramenlaries. 
For the doctrines involved in the “sacrifice of the mass,” see 
Euchaeist, voL viii. p. 660 sq. 

® Some ^itions do not mention the Offertory here. 

® This was one of the points discussed at the council of Florence, 
and Cardinal Bessarion for a time succeeded in persnading the Greets 
to give up the BpiMssis. 


The words of its “canonical prayer” are of unknown 
antiquity ; they are found in the extant manuscripts of the 
SacramerOarium Geladanum, and were already old and of 
forgotten authorship iu the time of Gregory the Great, who, 
in a letter to John, bishop of Syracuse {Eegistr. Epist., vii. 
64), speaks of it as “ the prayer composed by a ‘scholastic’ 
(precem quam scholasticus composuerat). The same 
letter is interesting as containing Gregory’s defence, on the 
ground of ancient use, of certain parts of the Roman ritual 
to which the bishop of Syracuse had taken exception as 
merely borrowed from Constantinople. Thus we learn 
that, whfie at Constautinople the KyHe Eleison was said by 
all simultaneously, it was the Roman custom for the clergy 
to repeat the words first and for the people to respont^ 
ChriMe Eleison being also repeated an equal number of 
times. Again, the Lord’s Prayer was said immediately 
after the consecration aloud by all the people among the 
Greeks, but at Rome by the priest alone. 

The somewhat meagre and imperfect liturgical details 
furnished by the Saxramentarium Gregorianum are supple- 
mented in a very full and interesting manner by the succes- 
sive texts of the Ordo Rcmatius, the first of which dates 
from about the year 730. The ritual they enjoin is that 
for a pontifical high mass in Rome itself ; but the differences 
to be observed by a priest “quando in statione facit missas” 
are comparatively slight. Subjoined is a prdcis of Ordo 
Romanus /. 

It is first of all explained that Rome has seven ecclesiastical 
regions, each with its proper deacons, subdeacons, and acolytes. 
Each region has its own day of the week for high ecclesiastical 
functions, which are celebrated by each in rotation. [This accounts 
for the Statio ad S. Mariam hlajorem, ad S. Crucem in Jerusalem, 
ad S. Petram, &c., prefixed to most of the masses in the ^regoi'icLn 
Saeranxentary, and still retained in the ‘ ‘ Proprium de Tempore ” of 
the Roman missal.] The regulations for the assembling and 
marshalling of the procession by which the pontiff is met and then 
escorted to the appointed station are minut^y given, as well as for 
the adjustment of his vestments “ut bene sedeant,’’ when the 
sacris^ has been reached. He does not leave the sacristy until the 
Introit has been begun by the choir in the church. Before the 
Gloria he takes his stand at the altar, and after the Xyrie Eleison 
has been sung (the number of times is left to his discretion) he 
begins the Q&ria in Bxcelsis, which is taken up by the choir. Dur- 
ing the singing he faces eastward: at its closehe turns round for a 
moment to say “ Pax vobis, ” and forthwith proceeds to the Oratio.* 
This finished, all seat themselves in order while tihe subdeaoon 
ascends the ambo and reads [the EpisdeJ. After he has done, the 
cantor with his book (eantatorio) ascends and gives out the response 
{JSeponsum) witli the Alleluia and Tracius in addition if the season 
calls for either. The deacon then silently kisses the feet of the 
pontiff and receives his blessing in the words “ Dominus sit in corde 
tuo et in labiis tuis.” Preceded by acolytes with lighted candles 
and subdeacons burning incense, he ascends the ambo, where he reads 
the Gospel. At the close, writh the words “Pax tibi” and 
“Dominus vohiscum,” tbe pontiff,® after another Oratio, descends 
to the “ senatorium ” accompanied by certain of tbe inferior clergy, 
and receives in order the oblations of the rulers (oblationes princi- 
puBi), the archdeacon who follows taking their “ amulas" of -wine 
and pouring them into a larger vessel ; similar offerings are received 
from the other ranks and classes present, including the -women. 
This concluded, the pontiff and arendeaeon wash their hands, the 
• offerings being nieati-whiJe arranged by the subdeacons on the altar, 
and water, supplied by the leader of the choir (archiparaphonista), 
being mingled with the -wine. During this ceremony -the sehola 
have been engaged in singing the Off&rtoriwm,-, when all is ready the 
pontiff signs to them to stop, and enters upon the Preface, the snb- 
deacons giving the responses. At the AngeHe Hymn {SoM^xts) all 
kneel and continue kneeling, except the pontiff, who rises alone 
and begins the Canm. At the -words “per quern hsee omnia " the 
archdeacon lifts the cup with the ohlates, and at “ Pax Domini sit 
semper vobiscum ” he gives the peace to the clergy in their order, 
and to ihs laity. The pontiff then breaks off a particle from the 
consecrated bread and lays it upon the altar; the rest he places on. 
the paten held by the deacon. It is then distributed while Agnus 
Dei IS sung. The pontiff in communicating puts tbe particle into 
thecup, sajring, “Fiat commixtio etconsecratio corporis et sanguinis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi accipientibus nobis in vitam aetemam.*’ 
Those present communicate in their order under this species also. 

* Quam coUectam dicrmt, Crd. Pom. II. 

® After ^ing iTt g “ Credo in unum Deuiu," Ord. Rom, IT. 
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As the pontiff descends into the senatorium to give the commtinion, 
the sehola begins the communion Antiphon, and continues singing 
the Paalm until, all the people having communicated, they receive 
the sign to begin the GloHa, after which, the verse having been 
again repeated, they stop. The celebrant, then, facing eastward, 
offers the Oratio ad CompUndim, which being finished the arch- 
deacon says to the people, “Ite, missa est,” they responding with 
“Deo gratias.” 

To complete our idea of the Roman communion office as it 
was prior to the end of the 8th century we must now turn to 
the Gregorian AntiphoTtarius sive Gradvalis Liher ordinaius 
per cir^wni anni, which as its name implies contains those 
variable portions of the mass which were intended to be 
sung by the sehola or choir. It gives for each day for 
which a proper mass is provided — (1) the Antiphona (Anti- 
phona ad lutroitum) and Psalmus ; (2) the Eesponsorivm 
and Verms, with its Alleluia and Versm j (3) the 
Offertoriuni and Versus ; (4) the Gammmiio and Fsalmus. 
Some explanation of each of these terms is necessary. (1) 
The word Antiphon (dvrt^wvov, Old English Antefn, 
English Anthen^ in its ecclesiastical use has reference 
to the very ancient practice of relieving the voices of the 
singers by dividing the work between alternate choirs. In 
one of its most usual meanings it has the special significa- 
tion of a sentence (usually scriptural) constantly sung by 
one ehoir between the verses of a psalm or hymn sung by 
another. According to the Homan liturgiologists it was 
Pope Celestine who enjoined that the Psalms of David 
should be sung (in rotation, one presumes) antiphonally 
before mass ; in process of time the antiphon came to be 
sung at the beginning and end only, and the psalm itself 
was reduced to a single verse. In the days of Gregory 
the Great the introit app^s to have been sung precisely 
as at present, — ^that is to say, after the antiphon (proper 
and par excellence), the Psahnus Trith its Gloria, then the 
antiphon again. (2) The Eesponsorimn, like the Greek 
antiphon, derives its name from the responsive manner of 
singing. As introduced between the epistle and gospel it 
was probably at first a comparatively long passage, usually 
, an entire psalm or canticle, originally given out by the 
cantor from the steps from which the epistle had been 
read (hence the later name Graduate), the response being 
taken up by the whole choir. (3) The Offertorium and 
Communio correspond to the “hymn from the book of 
Psalms ” mentioned by early authorities (see, for example, 
Augustine, JRetr., ii. 11; Ap). Const., viii 13) as sung 
before the oblation and ^so while that which had been 
offered was being distributed to the people. A very 
intiumte oounexion between these four parts of the choral 
service can geneac^y be observed; thus, taking the first 
Sunday in the ecclesiastical year, we find both in the 
Ardiphmeirp and in the modem Missal that the antiphon 
is Ps. XXV. 1-3, the psalmus Ps. xxv. 4, the reaponsorium 
(graduale) and versus Ps. xxv. 3 and xxv. 4, the offertorium 
and versus Ps. xxv. 1-3 and Ps, xxv. 5. The communio 
is Ps. Ixxxv. 12, one of the verses of the responsorium- 
being Ps. Ixxxv. 7. In the selection of the introits there 
are also traces of a certain rotation of the p^dms in the 
PsaXter having been observed. 

The first pages of the modem Roman missal are occupied 
wiih idle Gal&adar and a variety of explanations relating i 
to the and rite parts, and the manner of determin- 
ing the movable feasts. ' The general rabrics {Bubricse 
Generates MissaUs) follow, explaining what are the various 
kinds of mass which to&j celebrated, prescribing the 
hours of celebration, the land and colour of vestments to 
be used, and the ritual to be foUpwed (litus celebraudi 
missam), and giving directious as to what is to be done in 
case of various defects or imperfections which may artee. 
Tkoi Prs^redio ad Missam, which comes next,, is a short 
manual of devotion containing psalms, hymns, and prayers 
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to be used as opportunity may occur before and after 
celebration. Next comes the proper of the season 
(Proprium Missarum de Tempore), occupying more than 
half of the entire volume. It contains the proper introit, 
collect (one or more), epistle, gradual (tract or sequence), 
gospel, offertory, secreta (one or more), communion, and 
post-communion for every Sunday of the year, and also 
for the festivals and ferias connected with the ecclesiastical 
seasons, as well as the offices peculiar to the ember days, 
Holy Week, Easter, and Whitsuntide. Between the office 
for Holy Saturday and that for Easter Sunday the ordinary 
of the mass {Ordo Missa), with the solemn and proper pre- 
faces for the year, and the canon of the mass are inserted. 
The proper of the season is followed by the proper of the 
saints (JEroprium Saiudorum), containing what is special 
to each saint’s day in the order of the calendar, and by the 
Ganimune Sanctorum, containing such offices as the com- 
mon of one martyr and bishop, the common of one martyr 
not a bishop, the common of many martyrs in paschal time, 
the common of many martyrs out of paschal time, and the 
like. A variety of masses to be used at the feast of the 
dedication of a church, of masses for the dead, and of votive 
masses (as for the sick, for persons journeying, for bridegroom 
and bride) follow, and also certain benedictions. Most 
missals have an appendix also containing certain local 
masses of saints to be celebrated “ ex indulto apostolico.” 

Masses fall into two great subdivisions ; — (1) ordinary or 
; regular (secundum ordinem officii), celebrated according 
^ to the regular rotation of fast and feast, vigil and feria, in 
the calendar ; (2) extraordinary or occasional (extra ordinem 
officii), being either “ votive ” or “ for the dead,” and from 
the nature of the case having no definite time prescribed 
for them. Festival masses are either double, hdf-double, 
or simple, an ordinary Sunday mass being a half-double. 
The difference depends on the number of collects and 
secret®; on, a double only one of each is offered, on a half- 
double there are two or three, and on a simple there may 
be as many as five, or even seven, of each. Any mass 
may be either high (missa solennis) or low (missa privata). 
The distinction depends upon the number of officiating 
clergy, certain differences of practice as to what is pro- 
nounced aloud and what inaudibly, the use or absence of 
incense, certain gestures, and the like. Solitary masses 
are forbidden ; there must be at least an acolyte to give 
the responses.- The vestments prescribed for the priest are 
the amice, alb, cingulum or girdle, maniple, stole, and 
chasuble (planeta) ; see Costume, vol. vi. p. 462. There 
are certain distinctions of course for a bishop or abbot. The 
colour of the vestments and of the drapery of the altar varies 
according to the day, being either wiate, red, green, violet, 
or black. This last custom does not go much further back 
than Innocent HI., who explains the symbolism intended. 

Subjoined is an account of the manner of celebrating 
high mass according to the rite at present in force. 

1. The priest who is to celebrate, having previously confessed (if 
necessary) and having finished matins aind lauds, is to seek leisure 
for private prayer (fasting) and to use as he has opportunity the 
“ prayere Jsefore mass ” already referred to. How the robing in the 
sacristy is*nert to be gone about is minutely prescribed, and prayera 
are given to be used as each article is put' on. The sacramental 
elements having previously been placed on the altar or on a credence 
I table, the celebrant enters the ehurch and takes his stand before 
I the lowest step of the altar, having the deacon on his right and the 
subdeacon on his left. After invoking the -Trinity (In nomine 
Patris, &c,) he repeats alternately with thc^e who are with him the 
psalm “ Judica me, Deus,” which is preceded in theusual way by an 
antiphon _(Iatroibo ad altare Dei), and followed also by the Gloria 
and Antiphon.^ versicle “Adjutorium nostrum,” with its 


^ This antiphon is not to . be confounded with the Antiphona ad 
Introituin further on. ; This use of the 43d Psalm goes as far back at 
least as the end of the ilth century, being mentioned by Micrologus 
(lOSO). It is oiuittad in masses for the dead and durine Holv Week. 
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tesponse “(jiu tecit, is followed ny the “Connteor, ^ said alter- 
nately by tlie priest and by the attendants, who in tuni respond with 
the prayer for divine forgiveness, “ ilisereatur.” The priest then 
gives the absolution (“ Indulgentiam ”), and after the versicles and 
responses beginning “Deus, tu con versus” he audibly says, 
“Oremus,” aud ascending to the altar silently offers two short 
prayers, one asking for forgiveness and liberty of access through 
Christ, and another indulgence for himself “ through the merits of 
thy saints whose relics are here.” Receiving the thurible from the 
deacon he incenses the altar, and is thereafter himself incensed by 
the deacon. He then reads the Introit, which is also sung by the 
choir; the “Kyrie Eleison” is then said, after which the words 
" Gloria in Excelsis " ^ are sung by the celebrant and the rest of the 
hymn completed by the choir. 

2. Kissing the altar, and. turning to the people with the formula 
“ Dominus vobiscum,” the celebrant proceeds with the collect or col- 
lects proper to the season or day, which are read secretly. The 
epistle for the day is then read by the snbdeacon, and is followed 
by the gradual, tract, alleluia, or sequence, according to the time.* 
This finished, the deacon places the book of the gospels on the 
altar, and the celebrant blesses the incense. The deacon kneels 
before the altar and offers the prayer “ilnnda cor meum,” after- 
wards takes the book from the altar, and kneeling before the 
celebrant asks his blessing, which he receives with the wor^ 

Dominus sit in corde tuo. ” Having kissed the hand of the priest, 
he goes accompanied by acolytes with incense and lighted candles 
to the pulpit, and vdth a “ Dominus vobiscum” and minutely pre- 
scribed crossings and incensings gives out and reads the gospel for the 
day, at the close of which “ Laus tibi, Chrisfce ” is said, and the book 
is brought to the celebmnt and kissed with the words “ Per evan- 
geliea dicta deleantur nostra delicta.” The celebrant then standing 
at the middle of the altar sings the words “ Credo in unum. Deum,^ 
and the rest of the Nicenc creed is sung by the choir.'* 

3. With “Dominus vobiscum” and “Oremus” the celebrant 

P roceeds to read the Offertory, which is also sung by the choir. 

his finished he receives the paten with the host from the deacon, 
and after offering the host •with the prayer beginning “ Suscipe, 
Sanete Pater” places it upon the corporal. The deacon then 
ministers wine and the snbdeacon water, and before the celebrant 
mixes the water ■with the wine he blesses it in the grayer “ Deus 
qui human®.” He then takes the chalice, and having offered it 
(“ Offerimus tibi, Domine”) places it upon the corporal and covers ' 
it with the pall. Slightly bowing over the altar, he then offers the 
prayer “In spiritu humilitatis," and, lifting up his eyes and 
stretching out his hands, proceeds ■with “ v'eni sanetificator.” 
After blessing the incense (“Per intei’cessionem beati Mchaelis 
arcliangeli ’’) he takes the thurible from the deacon and incenses the 
bread and wine and altar, and is afterwards himself incensed as well 
as the others in their order. Next going to the epistle aide of the 
altar he washes his fingers as he recites the verses of the 26th Psalm 
beginning “ Lavabo.” Returning and bowing before the middle of 
the altar, with joined hands he says, “Suscipe, sancta Tnnitas,” then 
turning himself towards the people he raises his voice a little and 
says, “ Orate, fratres ” (“ that my saciifice and yours may be 
acceptable to God the Father Almighty ”), the response to which 
is “Suscipiat Dominus saerifieium de manibus tuis,” &c. 
He then recites the secret prayer or prayers, and at the end 
says, ■with an audible voice, “ Per omnia sscula sseculorum ” 
(H. “Amen”). 

4. Again saluting with a “ Dominus vobiscum,” he lifts up Ms 
hands and goes on to the “ Sursum Corda ” and the rest of the Pre- 
face. A different intonation is given for each of the prefaces.® At 
the Sanctus the handbeU- is rung. If there is a choir the Sanctus 
is sung while the celebrant goes on with the Canon.® After the 
words of consecration of the wafer, which are said “secretly, dis- 
tinctly, and attentively,” the celebrant kneels and adores the 
hos't, rising elevates it, and replacing it on the corporal again 

I A fom very similar to the present is given by Mierologus, and it 
is foreshadowed even in liturgical literature of the 8th century. 

^ During Lent and Advent, and in masses for the dead, this is 
omitted. ■ In low masses it is of course said, not sung (if it is to be 
said). It inay be added that this early position of the Ghria in 
JBxcelm is one of the features distinguishing Roman from Ephesine 
use. 

* The tract is peculiar to certain occasions, especially of a mournful 
nature, and is sung by a single voice. By a sequence is understood a 
more or less metrical composition, not in the words of Scripture, having 
a special bearing on the festival of the day. See, for example, the 
sequence, “Lauda Sion Salvatorem, ” on Corpus Christi day. 

* On certain da 3 rs the Credo is omitted. 

® Now eleven ; they were at one time much more numerous. 

® The approved usage appears to he in that case that it is sung as 
far as “ Hosanna in hScelsis ” before the elevation, and “ Benedictus 
•qui venit ” is reserved till afterwards. In France it was a very com- 
mon custom, made general for a time at the request of Louis XII., to 
sing “0 salutaris hostia” at the elevation. 


j adores it (the hell meanwhile being rung).’’ The same rite is 
observed when the chalice is consecrated. Immediately before the 
Lord’s Prayer, at the words “ per ipsum et cum ipso et in ipso,” 
the sign of the cross is made three times over the chalice -with the 
' host, and towards the close of the “ embolism” the fraction of the 
host takes place. After the words “ Pax Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum ” the emission of the particle into the cup takes place ■with 
the words “Heec coramixtio et eonsecratio, ” &c. The celebrant 
then sajm the Agnus Dei three times. 

6, "While the choir sings the Agnus Dei aud the Communion, the 
celebrant proceeds, still “secrete,” with the remainder of the office, 
which, though printed as part of the canon is more conveniently 
called the Communion and Post-communion. After the pra 3 'er for 
the peace and unity of the church (“Domine Jesu Christe, qui 
tlixisti^”) he salutes the deacon ivith the kiss of peace, saying, “ Pax 
tecum” ; the subdeaeon is saluted in like manner, and then conveys 
the “ pax ” to the rest of the clergy who may be as.sisting. The cele- 
brant then communicates under both species with suitable prayers 
and actions, and afterwards administers the saci-ament to the other 
communicants if there be any. Then while the wine is poured into 
the cup for the first ablution he says, “Quod ore sumpsimus”; 
having taken it he says, “Corjius tuum, Domine.” After the second 
ablution hegoes to the book and reads the Communion. Then turn- 
ing to the people with “Dominus vobiscum” he reads the Post- 
communion (one or more); tumingonce more to the congregation he 
j uses the old dismissal formula “Dominus vobiscum ” [R. Et cum 
1 spiritu tuo), and “Ite, missa est” [or “Benedicamus Domino,” in 
‘ those masses from which “ Gloria in Excelsis” has been omitted] 
(22. Deo Gratias). Bowing down before the altar he offers the prayer 
“Plaeeat •fcibi, sancta Trinitas,” then turning round he makes the 
sign of the cross over the congregation ■with the words of the 
benediction (“ Benedicat ”).® He then reads the passage from the 
gospel of John beginning with “ In principio erat Terbum,” or 
else the prgper gospel of the day.® (J. S. BL.) 

MISSIONS. Tlie history of Christian missions may, 
for practical purposes, be best divided into three chief 
periods — (1) the primitive, (2) the mediaeval, and (3) 
the modern. None of these periods can be neglected, for 
they have an intimate connexion ■with each other, and 
illustrate the activity respectively of indmduals, of the 
church in her corporate capacity, and of societies. 

1. The Primitive Period. 

Christian missions had their origin in the example and 
the command of our Lord Himself (Matt, xxviii. 19); and 
the unparalleled boldness on the part of the Founder of 
Christianity, which dared to anticipate for the Christian 
faith a succession of efforts which should never cease to 
cause its propagation to be undertaken as “a distinct 
and direct work,” has been justified by the voice of history.^® 
Whereas other religions have spread from country to 
country as component parts of popular opinion, have 
travelled with migration or conquest, have passed in the 
train of things and by the usual channels of communica- 
tion, the first foundations of the church had hardly been 
laid before individual missionary activity marked the life 
of each one of the circle of the apostles. 

Of the actual details of their jhbours we have been per- 
mitted to know but little. Three only of the immediate 
followere of the Sa'viour have any conspicuous place in the 
apostolic records, and the most illustrious in the whole 
domain of missionary acti-vity, St Paul, did not belong 
to the original twelve. His activity took the form of 
journeys and voyages, chiefly to large towns, where his 
message found a point of contact either "with the Je'wish 
synagogue or the aspirations of the Gentile world. The 
result of his labours and of those of his successors 

^ The history of the practice of elevating the host is somewhat 
obscute. It seems to have arisen o'nt of the custom of holding up the 
oblations, as mentioned in the Ordjo Romtnus (see above). The 
elevation of the host, as at present practised, was first enjoined by 
Pope Honorius III. The use of the handbell at the elevatioa is still 
later, end was first made genei'al by Gregory XI. 

* The benediction is omitted in masses for the dead. 

® The reading of the passage from John on days which had not a 
proper gospel was first enjoined by Pius T. 

Davison, On Prophecy, p. 278. 
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was that towards the middle of the 2d century the 
church had gradually extended its conquests through ^ia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, southern Gaul, and northern Africa.^ 
Ecclesiastical history can teU but little of the church’s 
earliest teachers, and the infancy of many of the primitive 
congregations is wrapped in hopeless darkness. Whatever 
was eSected was due to tlie evangelizing labours of 
individual bishops and clergy, who occupied themselves “ in 
season and out of season,” and toiled zealously and 
effectively in the spread of the church, though leaving no 
record of their devotion. Amongst the most distinguished 
representatives of this individual activity in the 4th and 
6th centuries may be mentioned TJlfila, the “ apostle of 
the Goths,” about 325 ; Frumentius, a bishop of Abyssinia, 
about 327 ; Chrysostom, who founded at Constantinople 
in 404 A.D. an institution in which Goths might be trained 
to preach the gospel to their own people f Valentinus, the 
“ apostle of Noricum,” about 440 ; and Honoratus, who from 
his monastic home in the islet of Lerins, about 410, sent 
forth numerous labourers to southern and western Gaul, 
to become the leading missionaries of their day among 
the masses of heathendom in the neighbourhood of Arles, 
Lyons, Troyes, Metz, and Nice. 

2. TM Medimal Period. 

With the 5th century the church found a very different 
element proposed to her missionary energies and zeal. 
Her outposts of civilization had scarcely been planted when 
she was confronted with numberless hordes which had long 
been gathering afar off in their native wilds, and which 
were now precipitated over the entire face of Europe. 
Having for some time ceased to plead for toleration, and 
learnt to be aggressive, she not only stood the shock of 
change but girded herself for the difficult work of calming 
the agitated elements of society, of teaching the nations a 
higher faith than a savage form of nature worship, of 
purifying and refining their recklessness, independence, 
and uncontrollable love of liberty, and fitting them to 
become members of an enlightened Christendom. 

(a) The Celtic Missionaries. — The first pioneers who went 
forth to engage in this difficult enterprise came from the 
secluded Celtic churches of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands, which, though almost forgotten amidst the 
desolating contest which was breaking up the Roman world, 
were no sooner founded than they sent forth “armies of 
Scots” to pour back upon the Continent the gifts of 
dviKzation and the gospel Of many who deserve 
mention in connexion with this period, the most prominent 
were— Cdumbaj the founder of the famous monastery of 
Iona, and the evangdizer of the Albanian Scots and 
northern Kcts ; Aidan, the apostle of Northumbria ; 
Columbanus, the apostle of the Buxgondians of the Vosges ; 
Oallich or Gallus, the evangeUzer of north-eastern Switzer- 
land and Alemannia; Kilian, the apostle of Thuringia; 
and Trudpert, the martyr of the Black Forest. The 
z«d of these singular men at the head of ardent disciples 
seemed to take tire world by storm. Travelling generally 
in. companies, and carrying a simple outfit, these Celtic 
pioneers fiung themselves on the Continent of Europe, and, 
not content with reproducing at Annegray or Luxeuil the 
willow or bri^wopd huts, the chapel and the round tower, 
which they left beMnd in Berry or in the island of Hy, 
they brai^ the dau^rs of the northern seas, and pene- 
trated as far as the Faroes and even far distant Iceland.® 

(b) The Engli^ Missicimries.-^TkQ& they laid &e 
foundations, awing the heathen tribes hy their indomitable 
qjirit of self-sacrifice and th6 sternness of their rule of life. 

1 Justin, DM. c; 117; TertuU., Apol^ 37; Id,, Adi Jud., f, 

®Theodoret, ff.K, v. 30. 

®See A- W. Harldan, “Scots on the Continent,” Somin/t, p. 266. 
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But, marvellous as it was, their work lacked the element 
of permanence ; and it became clear that if Europe was to 
be carried through the dissolution of the old society, and 
missionary operations consolidated, a more practical system 
must be devised and carried out. The men for this work 
were now ready. Restored to the commonwealth of nations 
by the labours of the followers of Augustine of Canterbury 
and the Celtic missionaries from Iona, the sons of the 
newly evangelized English churches were ready to go forth 
to the help of their Teutonic brothers in the German 
forests. The energy which warriors were accustomed to 
put forth in their efforts to conquer was now “ exhibited in 
the enterprise of conversion and teaching ” ^ by ‘Wilfrid ou 
the coast of Friesland,® by Willibrord in the neighbourhood 
of Utrecht,® by the martyr-brothers Ewald or Hewald 
amongst the “ old ” or continental Saxons,'^ by Swidbert 
the apostle of the tribes between the Ems and the Yssel, 
by Adelbert, a prince of the royal house of Northumbria, 
in the regions north of Holland, by Wursing, a native of 
Friesland, and one of the disciples of Willibrord, in the 
same region, and last, not least, by the famous Winfrid 
; or Boniface, the “apostle of Germany,” who went forth 
first to assist Willibrord at ETtrecht, then to labour in 
Thuringia and Upper Hessia, then, with the aid of his 
kinsmen Wunibald and Willi'bald, their sister Walpurga, 
and her thirty companions, to consolidate the work of 
earlier missionaries, and finally to die a martyr on the 
shore of the Zuyder Zee. 

(c) Scandinavian Missions. — Devoted, however, as were 
the labours of Boniface and his disciples, the battle was 
not yet nearly won. All that he and they and the emperor 
I Charlemagne after them achieved for the fierce untutored 
world of the 8th century seemed to have been done in vain 
when, in the 9th, “on the north and north-west the 
pagan Scandinavians were hanging about every coast, and 
pouring in at every inlet ; when on the east the pagan 
Hungarians were swarming like locusts and devastating 
Europe from the Baltic to the Alps ; when on the south 
and south-east the Saracens were pressing on and on with 
their victorious hosts. It seemed then as if every pore of 
life were choked, and Christendom must be stifled and 
smothered in the fatal embrace.” ® But it was even now 
that one of the most intrepid of missionary enterjii’ises 
was undertaken, and the devoted Anskar went forth and 
proved himself a true apostle of Denmark and Sweden, 
sought out the Scandinavian viking in his native home and 
icy fiords, and, after pei’severing in the face of apparently 
insurmountable difficulties and hardships, handed on the 
torch of self-denying zeal to others, who “casting their 
bread on the waters ” saw, after the lapse of many years, 
the close of the monotonous tale of burning churches and 
pillaged monasteries, and taught the fierce Northman to 
lay aside his old habits of piracy, and gradually leam 
respect for civilized institutions. 

{d) Slavonic Missions. — ^Thus the “gospel of the 
kii^om ” was successively proclaimed to the Roman, the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian world. A 
contest still more stubborn remained with the Slavonic 
tribes, with their triple and many-headed divinities, their 
powers of good and powers of evil, who could be approached 
only with fear and horror, and propitiated oiy with 
human sacrifices. Mission work commenced in Bulgaria 
during the latter part of the 9th centi^ ; thence it 
extended to Moravia, where two Greek missionaries— Cyril 
and Methodius — provided for the people a Slavonic Bible 

* Chnrclii Gijis of OMLimMwt, p. 330. 

» Bede, jff.Jg,, V. 19, 

® “ Aanal. Xantenses," Pertz, Mm. Germ., iL 220. 

7 Bede, V. 10. 

® See liightfoot, Aneient and, Modern Missum. 
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and a Slavonic Liturgy ; thence to Bohemia, and so 
onwards to the Scythian wilds and level steppes, where 
arose the Russian kingdom of Ruric the Northman, and 
where about the close of the 10th century the Eastern 
Church “ silently and almost unconsciously bore into the 
world her mightiest offspring.” ^ But, though the baptism 
of Vladimir and the flinging of the triple and many-headed 
idols into the waters of the Dnieper was a heavy blow to 
Slavonic idolatry, mission work was carried on with but 
partial success ; and it taxed all the energies of Albrecht, 
bishop of Bremen, of Vicilin, bishop of Oldenburg, of 
Bishop Otto of Bamberg the apostle of the Pomeranians, 
of Adalbert the martyr-apostle of Prussia, to spread the 
word in that country, in Lithuania, and in the territory of 
the Wends. It was not till 1168 that the gigantic four- 
headed image of Swantevit was destroyed at Arcona, 
the capital of the island of Riigen, and this Mona of 
Slavonic superstition was included in the advancing 
circle of Christian civilization. As late as 1230 human 
sacrifices were still being offered up in Prussia and 
Lithuania, and, in spite of all the efforts of the Teutonic 
Knights to expel by force the last remains of heathenism 
from the face of Europe, idolatrous practices still lingered 
amongst the people, while in the districts inhabited 
by the Lapps, though successful missions had been 
inaugurated as early as 1335, Christianity cannot be said 
to have become the dominant religion till at least two 
centuries later. 

(e) Moslem Missions . — ^The mention of the order of the 
Teutonic Knights reminds us how the crusading spirit had 
affected Christendom, and exchanged the patience of a 
Boniface or an Anskar for the fiery zeal of the warrior of 
the cross. Still it is refreshing to notice how even now 
there was found the famous Raymond Lully to protest 
against propagandism by the sword, to urge on pope after 
pope the necessity of missions amongst the Moslems, and 
to seal his testimony with his blood outside the gates 
of Bugiah in northern Africa (June 30, 1315). Out 
of the crusades, however, arose other efforts to bear the 
banner of the cross into the lands of the East, and to 
develop the work which Nestorian missionaries from 
Baghdad, Edessa, and Nisibis had already inaugurated 
along the Malabar coast, in the island of Ceylon, and 
in ihe neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. In 1245 
the Roman pontiff sent two embassies, one to charge 
the Mongol warriors to desist from their desolating inroads 
into Europe, the other to attempt to win them over to 
the Christian faith. . The first, a party of four Dominicans, 
sought the commander-in-chief of the Mongol forces in 
Persia j the second, consisting of Franciscans, made their 
way into Tartary, and sought to convert the successor 
of Oktai-Khan. Their exertions were seconded in 1253 
by the labours of another Franciscan whom Louis IX. of 
France sent forth from Cyprus, ^ while in 1274 the 
celebrated traveller Marco Polo, accompanied by two 
learned Dominicans, visited the court of Kublai-EXan, 
and at the commencement of the 14th century two 
Franciscans penetrated as far as Peking, and kept ^ve a 
flickering spark of duistianity in the Tartar kingdom, 
even translating the New Testament and the Psalter into 
the Tartar lan^age, and training youths for a native 
ministry,® 

(/) Missions to India and the Wm World . — These ten- 
tative missions in the East were now to be supplemented by 
others on a larger scale. In 1486 the Cape of Good Hope 
was rounded by Dias, and in 1508 the foundations of the 

^ Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 294. 

SNeander, viL 69 j Haklnyt, 171; Hnc, i. 207. 

* Neander, vii. 79; Qieseler, iv. 269, 260; Haid'wick, MiddU Ages, 
285-337. 
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Portuguese Indian empire were laid by Albuquerque. 
Columbus also in 1492 had landed on San Salvador, and 
the voyages of the Venetian Cabot along the coast of North 
America opened up a new world to missionary enterprise. 
These bold discoverers had secured the countenance of the 
pope on the condition that wherever they might plant a 
flag they should be also zealous in promoting the extension 
of the Christian faith. Thus a grand opportunity was 
given to the churches of Portugal and Spain. But the 
zeal of the Portuguese, even when not choked by the rising 
lust of wealth and territorial power, took too often a 
one-sided direction, repressing the Syrian Christians on 
the Malabar coast, and interfering with the Abyssinian 
Chnrcb,^ while the fanatic temper of the Spaniard, 
maddened by his prolonged conflict with the infidel at home, 
betrayed him into methods of propagatiag his faith which 
we cannot contemplate without a shudder, consigning, in 
Mexico and Peru, multitudes who would not renoimce 
their heathen errors to indiscriminate massacre or abject 
slavery.® Their only defender for many years was the 
famous Las Casas, who, having sojourned amongst them 
till 1516, has drawn a terrible picture of the oppression 
he strove in vain to prevent.® Some steps indeed were 
taken for disseminating Christian principles, and the pope 
in granting territory to the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
had specially urged this duty, and had been instrumental 
in inducing a band of missionaries, chiefly of the mendicant 
orders, to go forth to this new mission field.'^ But the 
results were scanty. Only five bishoprics had been 
established by 1520, and the number of genuine con- 
verts was small. In settling, however, Ms realm the 
conqueror of Mexico evinced no little solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of his charge; and the labours of the 
devoted men whom he begged the emperor to send out 
were successful in banisMng every vestige of the Aztec 
worsMp from the Spanish settlements,® 

{g) The Jesuit Missions . — It was during the period at 
which we have now arrived that the great organization of 
the Jesuits came into existence, and one of the first 
of Loyola’s associates, Francis Xavier, was also one of the 
greatest and most zeMous missionaries of his or any other 
era. Encouraged by the joint co-operation of the pope 
and of John EH. of Portugal, and strongly tinged like 
Loyola with ideas of chivalry and self-devotion, he disem- 
barked at Goa on the 6 th of May 1542, and before his 
death on the Isle of St John (Hiang-Shang), December 2, 
1552, he had roused the European Christians of Goa to a 
new life, laboured with singular success amongst the Para- 
vars, a fisher caste near Cape Comorin, gathered many 
converts in the kingdom of Travancore, visited the island 
of Malacca, made Ms way to and founded a mission in 
Japan, thence revisited Goa, and impelled by the quenchless 
desire to unfurl the banner of the cross in China, had set 
out tMther to fall a victim to malignant fever at the 
early age of forty-six, witMn sight of that vast empire whose 
conversion had been the object of Ms holy ambition. 

He immediate successor of Xavier, Antonio CrimmaHs, 
was regarded by the Jesuits as the first martyr of their 
society (1562). Mattheo Ricci, an Italian by birth, was 
also an indefatigable missionary in CMna for twenty-seven 
years, while the peculiar methods of unholy compromise 
with Brahmanism in India followed by Robert de’ Nobili 
drew down the condemnatory briefs of pope after pope, and 
were fatal to the vitality of his own and other missions. 

* Geddes, History of the Church of Malabar, p. 4 ; Neale, Eastern 
Church, iL 343. 

® Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, i, 318, iU. 218. 

® Belaswn de la Eestrwycion de las Indies. 

^ Prescott, MesAco, iiL 218 n 

® Prescott, iii. 219. 
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Otlier representatives of tlie same order worked with 
success in. evangelizing the Spanish settlement of Paraguay 
in 1582, while their defeated foes the Huguenots sent 
forth under a French knight of Malta a body of devoted 
men to attempt the formation of a Christian colony at E,io 
Janeiro. By the close of the 16th century the unflag- 
ging zeal of the Jesuits led to a more complete development 
and organization of the missionary system of the Eoman 
Church. To give unity and solidity to the work of missions, 
a committee of cardinals was appointed under the name 
of the “ Congregatio de propaganda fide,” and to it was 
entrusted the entire management of the mission, conducted 
under the superintendence of the pope. The scheme origin- 
ated with Gregory Xm., but was not fully organized till 
forty years afterwards, when Gregory XY. gave it plenary 
authority by a bul l dated June 2, 1622, Gregory's suc- 
cessor, Urban Vm., supplemented the establishment of the 
congregation by founding in connexion with it a great 
missionary college, where Europeans might be trained for 
foreign labours, and natives might be educated to undertake 
mission work wherever new colonies were settled. At 
this college is the missionary printing-press of the Roman 
Church, and its library contains an nnrivalled collection of 
literary treasures bearing on the particnlar work. From its 
walls have gone forth numbers of devoted men, who have 
proved themselves able to promote in a singular degree the 
enlargement of the boundaries of the church by means of 
material as well as spiritual forces. 

3. The Modem Period. 

This last period of missionary activity is distinguished 
iu a special degree by the exertions of societies for the 
development of mission work. 

As contrasted with the colossal display of power on the 
part of the Church of Rome, it must be allowed that the 
churches which in the 16th century broke ofi from their 
allegiance to the Latin centre at first presented a great 
lack of anxiety for the extension of the gospel and the 
salvation of the heathenu The causes of this, however, are 
not far to seek. The isolation of the Teutonic churches 
from the vast system with which they had been bound up, 
the conflicts and troubles among themselves, the necessity 
of fixing their own principles and defining their own rights, 
concentrated their attention upon themselves and their own 
home work, to the neglect of work abroad. 

Still Hie development of the maritime power of England, 
-^^ch the Portuguese and Spanish monarchies noted with 
fear ahd jealousy, was distinguished by a singular anxiety 
foi the spread of the Christian faith. Edward YX in hk 
inskuctions to the nayigatois in Willoughby’s fleet, Cabot 
in those for the Section of the intended voyage to Cathay, 
good old Hakluyt, who promoted many voyages of dis- 
covery in addition to writing their history, agree with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s chronicler that “the sowing of 
Christianity must be thjs chief intent of such as shall make 
any attempt at foreign discovery, or else whatever is builded 
upon other foundation shall never obtain happy success 
or continuance.” When on the last day of the year 1600 
Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to George, earl of 
0amberlaii4 and other “adventurers,” to be a body- 
corpcnate by the name of ■‘'The Governor and Company of 
Merchants bf London trading with the. East indies,” the 
ezpressed rec(^ticm of higher duties than those of com- 
merce may by scnhe be denned a mere matter of form, 
and, to use the words of Bacon, “ what was first in God’s 
providence was but second in man’s appetite and intention.” 
Yet a keen sense of missionary duty ma.r1rs 33aany of the 
dmonicles of English mariners. Hotably was this the case 
with the establishment of the first English colony in 
America, that of Yirginia^ by Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
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philosopher Heriot, one of his colleagues, laboured for the 
conversion of the natives, amongst whom the first baptism 
is recorded to have taken place on August 13, 1587.1 
Raleigh himself presented as a parting gift to the Virginian 
Company the sum of £100 “ for the propagation of the 
Christian religion” in that settlement.^ When James I. 
granted letters patent for the occupation of Virginia it 
was directed that the “word and service of God he 
preached, planted, and used as well in the said colonies 
as abo as much as might be among the savages bordering 
among them”; and the honoured names of Nicolas Ferrar, 
John Ferrar, Dr Donne, and Sir John Sandys, a pupil of 
Hooker, are all found on the council by wMch the home 
management of the colony was conducted. 

In the year 1618 was published The True Eomur of 
Navigation and Navigators, by John Wood, D.D., dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Smith, governor to the East India Company, 
and much about the same time appeared the well-known 
treatise of the famous Grotius, De Yeritate Eeligionis 
Christianei, written for the express use of settlers in distant 
lands. The wants, moreover, of the North American 
colonies did not escape the attention of Archbishop Land 
during his official connexion with them as bishop of 
London, and he was developing a plan for promoting a 
local episcopate there when his troubles began and bis 
scheme was interrupted. During the Protectorate, in 
1649, an ordinance was passed for “ the promoting and 
propagating of the gospel of Jesus Christ in New England ” 
by the erection of a corporation, to be called by the name 
of the President and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gk)spel in New England, to receive and dispose of moneys 
for the purpose, and a general collection was ordered to be 
made in all the parishes of England and Wales; and 
Cromwell himsdf desired a scheme for setting up a council 
for the Protestant religion, which should rival the Roman 
Propaganda, and consist of seven councillors and four 
secretaries for different provinces.® On the restoration of 
the monarchy, through the influence of Richard Baxter 
with Lord Chancellor Hyde, the charter already granted 
by Cromwell was renew^ and its powers were effiarged. 
For now the corporation was styled “ The Propagation of 
the Gospel in New England and the parts adjacent in 
America,” and its object was defined to be “not only to 
se^ tbe outward welfare and prosperity of those colonies, 
hut more especially to endeavour the good and salvation of 
their immortal souls, and the publishing the most glorious 
gospel of Christ among them.” On the list of the 
corporation the fimt name is the earl of Clarendon, while 
; the Hon. Robert Boyle was appointed president. Amongst 
the most eminent of its missionaries was the celebrated 
I John Eliot, who, encouraged by Boyle, and assisted by him 
with considerable sums of money, brought out the Bible in 
the Indian language in 1661-64, having revealed at the end 
of the Indian grammar which he had composed the secret of 
his suce^ : “prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
will do anything.” Boyle displayed in other ways his zeal 
for the cause of missions. He contributed to the expense 
of printing and publishing at Oxford the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles in the Malay language, and at his 
death left £5400 for the propagation of the gospel in 
h^then lands. 

The needs of the colonial diurch soon excited the attention 
^f others also, and great efforts were made by Bishop 
Beveridge^ Archbishop Wake, Archbishop Sharpe, Bishop 
Gibson, and afterwards by the philosophic Bishop Berkeley, 
and Bishop Butler, the famous author of the Ajwafopy, to 

1 Hakluyt, Toyages, iii. 345. 
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develop tte colonial cliiircli and provide for the •wants of the 
Indian tribes. In 1696 Dr Bray, at the request of the gover- 
nor and assembly of Maryland, was selected by the bishop of 
London as ecclesiastical commissary ; and, having sold his 
effects, and raised money on credit, he sailed for Maryland 
in 1699, where he promoted, in various ways, the interests 
of the church. Returning to England in 1700-1, and 
supported by aU the weight of Archbishop Tenison and 
Bishop Compton, he was graciously received by ‘William IH,, 
and received letters patent under the great seal of 
England for creating a corporation by the name of the 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” on the 16th of June 1701. 

"With the establishment of this corporation the era of 
the activity of societies for carrying out mission work may 
be said to commence, though the opening of the 18th 
century saw other movements set on foot for the same 
object. Thus in 1705 Frederick IV. of Denmark founded 
a mission on the Coromandel coast, and inaugurated the 
labours of Ziegenbalg, Sehultze, and Schwartz, whose 
devotion and success told ■with such remarkable reflex 
influence on the church at home. Again in 1731 the 
Moravians illustrated in a signal degree the growing 
consciousness of obligation towards the heathen. Driven 
by persecution from Mora'via, hunted into mountain-caves 
and forests, they had scarcely secured a place of refuge in 
Saxony before, “ though a mere handful in numbers, yet 
with the spirit of men banded for daring and righteous 
deeds, they formed the heroic desigi]^ and vowed the 
execution of it before God, of bearing the gospel to the 
savage and perishing tribes of Greenland and the West 
Indies, of whose condition report had brought a mournful 
rumour to their ears.” And so, literally with “neither 
bread nor scrip,” they went forth on their pilgrimage, and, 
incredible as it sounds, within ten years they had established 
missions in the islands of the West Indies, in South 
America, Surinam, Greenland, among the North American 
tribes, in Lapland, Tartary, Algiers, Guinea, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Ceylon.^ 

Such were the preparations for the more general move- 
ments during the last hundred years, and the manifesta- 
tion of missionary zeal on a scale to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel in Western Cbiistianity. 

The progress that has been nuide may be best judged of 
from consideration of the following details ; — 

(a) At the close of ^he last century there were only seven 
missionary societies in existence, properly so called. Of these 
three only, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospd in 
Foreign Parts, the HaUe-Danish Society, and the Moravians, had 
heen at work for the greater part of the century, whilst four, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the 
London Missionary Soeie^, and the Dutch Society at Rotterdam, 
began their work only in its tenth decade. To-day these seven 
have, in Europe ana America alone, increased to upwards of 
seventy, and to these must be added, not only several independent 
societies in the colonies, hut numerous missionary associations on a 
smaller scale, the offepring of English and American sodelies. 

(b) The following chronologim lists illustrate the growth of 
missiomiy societies iu Britain and the United States : — 

Great Britain amd Ireland. 

1891. ChrisUan FaitTi SocSety for the West Indies. 

1898. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

1701. Society for the Propagation of the ftospel in Foreign Paria 
1732. Jfoiaviim (Splscop^ Hissions of the United Brethren, 

1792, Baptist Mia^onary i^ie^. 

1796. London Missionary Socie^f. 

1798. Seottifib Missionary Society. 

1799. CJinroh Missimiary Society. 

1799. Religions Traci Society. 

1804. British and Foreign Bible Society. 

1808. London So(dety for Promoting Christianity among the JeTfs. 

1818. Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

1317,, General Baptist Mi^nary Society. 

1828. Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

1829. Church of Scotland Mission Boards. 

National Bible Society of Scotland. 

1 Holmes, Mist SJxtcIies of the Missions of the United Brethrent 
p. 3; Grant, Bampton Lectures, p. 190. 
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1851. Trinitarian Bible Society. 

1832. Wesleyan Ladies’ Auxiliary for Female Education in Foreign Countries. 
1S34. Society for Promoting Female Education in the East. 

1835. United Secession (now United Presbyterian) Foreign Missions. 

1838. Colonial ilissionarj' Society. 

1840. Foreign Aid Society. 

Coral Missionary Fund. 

1840. Welsh Calrinistic Methodist Missionary Society. 

1841. Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 

1841. Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 

Waldensian Missions Aid Fund. 

1S43. British Society for tlte Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews. 

1843. Free Church of Scotland Missions. 

1848. Primitive Methodist African and Colonial Missions, 

Methodist New Connexion in England Foreign MlssiSns. 

1844. South American Missionary Society. 

1849. Evangelical Continental Society. 

1852. Indian Female Normal School Society. 

1853. Lebanon Schools. 

1855. Pi-esbyterlan Church in England Foreign Missions. 

1856. Turkish Missions Aid Society. 

1856. United Methodist Free Churches Foreign Missions. 

1858. ChiTStian Vernacular Education Society for India. 

1860. Central African Mission of the English Universities. 

1860. British SjTian Schools. 

Melanesian Mission. 

1865. Ladies' Association for Promoting Female Edncation omong the Heathen. 

1866. China Inland Mission. 

1867. Delhi Female Medical Mission. 

1867. “Friends” Foreign Mission Association. 

1868. Cape Town Aid Association. 

1869. “Friends” Mission in Syria and Palestine. 

Irish Presbyterian Missions. 

1876. Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society. 

Columbia Mission. 

Original Secession Chnrcb Indian Mission. 

1377. Cambridge Mission to Delhi. 

1830. Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 

United States of America. 

1733. Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England. 

1787. Societ}' for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians at Boston. 

1800. New York Missionary Society. 

Connecticut Missionary Society for Indians. 

1803. United States Mission to the Cherokees. 

1806. Western Missionary Society for Indians. 

1810. Board of Commissioners for Foreign Slissions. 

1814. Baptist Missionary Union. 

1833. Free-will Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in India. 

1835. Foreign Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

1837. Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

1837. Evangelical Lutheran Foreign Missionaiy Society. 

1839. Methodist Episcopal Chm-ch Missionary Society. 

1842. Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society. 

Strict Baptist Missionary Society. 

1843. Baptist Free lllsslonai-y Society. 

1845. Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

1846. Southern Baptist Convention. 

1846. American Missionaiy Association. 

1857. Board of Foreign Missions of (Dutch) Reformed Church. 

1859. Board of Foreign Missions of United Presbyterian Church. 

American United Brethi-en, Moravian. 

United States Cennaa Evangelical Missionary Society, 

American Mexican Association. 

Indian Home Missionary Association 
Indian Missionary Association. 

Local Baptist Missionary Society. 

Women's Union Zenana Missionary Soriety. 

(c) At the beginning of the . present century the total sum con- 
tributed for Protestant missions can hardly be said to have 
amounted to £50,000; in 1882 the^ amount raised by British con-' 
tributions alone to foreign missions amounted to upwards of 
£1,090,000,2 thus divided 


Cbnrch of England IMissions. £460,935 

Joint Societies of Churchmen and Nonconformists 153,320 

Nonconformist Societies, EngUsh and Welsh 013,177 

Scottish and Irish Societies 155,767 

Boman Catholic Societies 10,910 


(d!) At the same date it is calculated that there were a'bout 5000 
heathen converts under instruction, not counting those belonging 
to the Roman Catholic missions. At the present day the converts 
from heathenism may be estimated certainly at no less than 
1,800,000, a single year (1878) showing an increase of about 60,000, 
(e) "^en the Society for the jPropagation of the Gospel was 
founded in 1701, there were probably not twenty clergymen of the 
Church of England in foreign parts. The spiritual condition of 
the settlers in America and elsewhere was terrible in the extreme, 
and no effort was then made by the church to win over the heathen 
to Christ. But now the position which the church holds in the 
British colonies and dependencies and many parts of heathendom 
is recognized by alL In those regions where the society -labours, 
a-nri which bemrs it commenced its work were spiritually the 
“waste places” of the earth, there are, including the American 
Church (the first fruits of the society’s efforts), 138 bishops, more 
than 5000 clergy, and upwards of 2,000,0()0 members of the 
communion. 

Tlie above tables sufficiently indicate bow varied are the 
missionary agencies now at work, covering the heathen 

* See Scott Robertson, Analyse of British Contritndims to Foreign 
Missiem, 1883. 
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T7orld with a network of mission outposts, wMeh within 
the last century have won nearly two millions of converts 
to the Christian faith. 

The continuity of missionary enthusiasm maintained 
through the primitive, the mediaeval, and the modem periods 
of the church's history, operating at every critical epoch, 
and surviving after periods of stagnation and depression, 
is a very significant fact. It is true that other religions 
have been called missionary reli^ons, and that one of them 
occupies the first place in the religious census of man]dnd.i 
But the missionary activity of Buddhism is a thing of the 
past, and no characteristic rite distinguishing it has found its 
way into a second continent; while, as for Mohammedanism, 
the character of its teaching is too exact a reflexion of the 
race, time, place, and climate in which it arose to admit 
of its becoming universal® These and other religions of 
the far East may still maintain their hold over millions, but 
it must he adroitted that their prospect of endurance in 
the presence of advancing Christianity is very small, and 
it is difiScult to trace the slightest probabilily of their 
harmonizing with the intellectual, Booial, and moral progress 
of the modem world. With all its deficiencies^ the Christian 
church has gained the “ nations of the future,” and whereas 
in the 3d century the proportion of Christians to the 
whole human race was only that of one in a hundred and 
fifty, this has now been exchanged for one in five,® and it 
is indisputable that the progress of the human race at this 
moment is entirely identified with the spread of the 
influence of the 3aations of Christendoua. 

Side by side with this continuity of missionary zeal, 
a noticeable feature is the immense influence of individual 
energy and the subduing force of personal character. 
Around individuals penetrated with Christian zeal and self- 
denial has centred not merely the life, but the very 
existence, of primitive, mediaeval, and modern missions. 
What XJlfila was to the Gothic tribes, what Columha 
and his disciples were to the early Celtic missions, what 
Augustine or Aidan was to the Irtish Isles, what Boni- 
face was to the. churches of Germany and Anstar to 
those of Denmark and Sweden, that, on the discovery of a 
new world of missionary enterprise, was Xavier to India, 
Hans Egede to Greenland, Eliot to the Eed Indians, 
Martyn to the church of Cawnpore, Marsden to the Maoris, 
Carey and Marshman to Burmali, Heber, Wilson, Milman, 
and Duff to Indi^ Gray, Livingstone, Mackenzie, St^e, 
CfeJlavmy to Africa, Brotighton to Australia, Patteson to 
Melanesia, Monntaiaand Eeild to ISTewfoUndland, Crowther 
to the Mger Territpry, Brett to Guiana. At the most 
crilatsal epochs such men have ever been raised up, and the 
reflex influence of their lives and selE-dehial has told upon 
the church at home, while apart from their influence the 
entire history of important portions of the world’s surface 
would have been altered. 

If from the agents themselves we turn to the work that 
has been accomplished it will not be disputed that the 
success of missions has been marked amongst rude and 
abori^al tribes. What was true m the early missions 
has been found true in these latter times. The rude and : 
barlarous northern peoples seemed to fall like “full ripe i 
fruit before the first breath of the gospeh” The Goths 
and the Vaafials who poured down upon the Roman empire 
.were evangelized: so sllentiy and rapidly that only a fact 
here and there relating to their conversion has been 
preserved. How this is exactly analogous to modem 
experience in the South Sea^ America^ and Africa. 
We must here content ourselves ■with a cursory survey 

^ Max Mufler, iv. p. 206. 

* Newman, ^amncir of Assent, p. 424. 

S IdghtSooi, ComjpoTati'se Progress ofAnsient anS Modem Jftssims, 

p. 8. 
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j of what missionary enterprise has accomplished in those 
regions and among the more civilized nations of Eastern 
A^ 

3%e South Seas. — That missions lave lone much in these regions 
in. suppressing cannibalism, human sacrifices, and infanticide, 
humamzing the laws of war, and elevating the social condition of. 
women, is a fact confirmed by tie researches of Meinicke, Waite, 
Gerland, Oberlander, and even of Darwin.^ 

In Australia work among the aborigine^ wherever it has been' 
zealously conducted, has been blessed with signal success. Amongst 
the Papuans the Moravian stations of Ebenezer in the district of 
Wimmera, and Ksmahyuck in that of Gippsland, can point tu 
their little villages of 125 native Christian inhabitants, their 
cleanly houses, and their well-ordered churches. In the district of 
South Adelaide, at Point Macleay, the Scottish. Presbyterian Mission 
has been similarly successful, while in New Zealand the native 
population, was converted almost within a single generation . In the 
islands north and nortl-west of Australia me Dutch missionaries 
have been especially successful in the Minahassa (see Celebes), 
of whose 114,000 inhabitants more than 80,000 have been won- 
over to the Christian faith, forming 195 communities with 126 
schools; and in southern Borneo, the Rhenish Mission in the south 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the north have 
been enabled to establish themselves firmly, while the former 
society has also done a great work among the Battais in Sumatra. 
Amongst the dark-coloured races of Polimesia missionary work has 
made great advances through the labours of the London Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyaas, and the American Board. Making Tahiti 
I its basis of operations, the first-named society has carried on 
missionary operations in the islands of Australasia, Hervey, Samoa, 
Tokelau, aud Ellice, while the American. Board has witnessed 
equally favourable results in the Sandwich Islands, aud in Micronesia 
(Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert Islands) the agents of the Hawaiian 
Association are actively at work under the direction of American 
missionaries. In. Melanesia the Society for the Propagation of the- 

S L the Wesleyans, the London Missionarjr Society, and the 
yterians are all actively engaged. The Fiji group stands out 
83 one of the most promising centres of Ohidstian civiiazation, and 
the governor, Sir A. Gordon, was enabled to report inl879 that, out of 
I a population of about 120,000, 102,000 are now regular worshippers 
in the churches, wHcli number 800, while over 42,000 children are 
in attendance in 1584 Christian day schools. The Loyal^ Iriands 
have been occupied partly by Eoman Catholic missions and partly 
the London Missionary Society, while in the New Hebrides the 
missionaries of the Preo Church of Scotlaud and of the Presby- 
terian churches c! Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, in spite 
of many obstacles, the unhealthiness of the climate, and the variety 
of the dialects spoken, have upwards of 3000 natives receiving 
Christian teaching, 800 communicants, and 100 native teachers. 
On. the islands of Banks, Santa Cruz, and Solomon, the English 
Episcopal Church, is achieving no little success, sending native youths 
j for months at a time to Norfolk Island to receive instruction, whence 
I they return again, in order to spread the knowledge of truth at home. 
These islands will ever be famous in connexion with the martyr 
death of the noble Bishop Patteson. 

The Uncivilised Peoples of America. — quiet bumble labours 
I of the Moravians have accomplished much in Greenland and 
Labrador, whilst among the Indians of Canada and the people of 
Hudson’s Bay the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 

not laboured in vain, nor tha Ctfarch Missionary Society in the 

! dioceses of Rupertslaad, Eed River, Saskatchewan, and Moosonea 
At Columbia, on the coast of the Pacific, a practical missionary genius 
named ‘Wniiam Bnncan has succeeded in civilizing a body of Indians 
degraded by cannibalism, and at his Metlakahfla mission stands 
at the head of a community of some thousand persons, which has a 
larger church than is to he found between there and San Francisco. 
Testimony to the valne of the results achieved was home in 1876 
by Lord DnSerin, then governor-general of Canada, who declared 
that he could hardly fijid words to express his astonishment at what 
he -witiiessed Amongst the Indian tribes of the United States 
workis carried on by the Moravians, the American Board of iBssions, 
flie Presbyterians of the North and South, the Baptists, the Epis- 
copal Methodistsy and the American Missionaiy Society ; and the 
resdt is that , 27,000 Indians, divided amongst the 171 communities 
of different denominations (includingthe Roman Catholic) are in full 
membership with the church, and have 21S places of worship, 
beside 366 schools attended by about 12,222 Indian children. The 
Cherokees, the Ohoctawsi the Creeks, tie Chickasaws, have their 
own ehurchss, schools, and academies, and may compare favourably 
both mtelleetually and morally with their white neighbours in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas.® Amongst the negroes in the TJidted 
States more than 1000 places of worship have been built since the 
last war, while the American Missionary Association alone has 
erected 26 academies with about 6000 students, for the purpose of 

* See Chriafclieb, Foreign Missions, p. 88. ® Ibid., pp. 9S, 99. 
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•preparing freed slaves to be teaebers and missionaries. Amongst 
the Indians on the Esseqnibo and Berbice in British Guiana, the 
missions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have been 
rapidly extended, and now upwards of half the Indian population 
are members of Christian churches. In the British West Indies, 
through the united labours of various missionary societies, out of 
1,000,000 inhabitants upwards of 248,000 are returned as regular 
members of the churches, 85,000 as communicants, while 78,600 
children receive instruction in 1123 day schools, of which number 
■about 45,000 belong to Jamaica. 

Passing to the southern promontory of South America, we find 
that the self-denying labours of Allen Gardiner are bemnning to 
.justify the devotion that prompted them. The London South 
American Missionary Society not only carries on its operations in 
the Falkland Islands, where youths from Tierra del Fuego receive 
instruction, hut has founded stations in Tierra del Fuego itself, has 
Tonsed the natives of Patagonia from their spiritual deadness, and 
has extended its labours even to the Indians in Brazil. 

Africa. — Here there are three great regions of missionary activity, 
— on the west coast, in the south, and in some parts of the east. 

The largest and most fruitful mission field in West Africa is 
that of Sienra Leone, where at least seven-eighths of the people 
•are now Christians, though the first mission does not date miner 
back than the present century and important results have also 
been obtained in Senegambia (on the Pongas), in Old Calabar, and 
in the republic of Liberia. On the Gold and Slave Coasts the 
labours of English Wesleyan missionaries and of the IJorth German 
missionary societies have been crowned with no small success, while 
•the Basel Society, which celebrated its jubilee in 1878, has extended 
its sphere of activity to Ashantee, translating the Scriptures into 
the native languages, and changing primeval marshes into bright- 
looking Christian villages. In the Yoruba lands the Church 
Missionary Society has 11 stations, 6994 Christians, and 1667 
scholars, while on the Niger we are confronted with the interesting 
spectacle of negro prea^ers and teachers labouring under the 
-coloured Bishop Crowther, carrying on a work which within the 
last few years was consecrated by the blood of martyrs. 

South Africa has for some time been a centre of missionary 
• activity. Here thirteen British and Continental associations have 
proved that all the South African races, Hottentots and Kaffres, 
Fingoes and Beehuanas, Basutos and Zulus, are capable of attaining 
a considerable degree of Christian civilization, and can not only be 
instructed in handicraft and agriculture, but trained as ministers 
■and teachers. A single instance of this is afforded in British 
Eaffraria by the Lovedale Institute of the Free Church of Scotland, 
where youths from all the above-mentioned tribes are taught along 
with Europeans, and every Sunday sixty students proclaim the 
.gospel in the neighbouring villages. In the cause of mission work 
here few ever labom’ed more zealously than the late Bishop Gray, 
whose diocese, when first constituted, included the whole colony 
-of the Cape, but whose successor has now for his suffragans the 
bishops, of Grahamstown, Maritzburg, St Helena, Bloemfontein, 
Zululand, St John’s, and Pretoria. 

East and East Central Africa, so long neglected, is now being 
rapidly occupied by missionary enterprise. Here the island of 
Madagascar has been in great part evangelized, while on the island 
■of Mauritius the Anglican Slission has developed pre-eminent 
results. On the mainland, the coast of Zanzibar calls for special 
notice. Here the little island of the same name has long been the 
seat of the Universities Mission to Central Africa, and the heroic i 
Bishop Steere has not only erected a cathedral on the site of the 
former riave-market, but translated the New Testament into 
•Sawahili, a language which can be understood by the tribes around 
the lakes, and even in Uganda. 

China. — “ 0 mighty fortress ! when shall these impenetrable I 
brazen gates of tHne be broken through ?” was the mournful i 
exclamation of Valignani, the successor of Xavier, as he gazed in : 
■sadness at the mountains of China. The words well express the 
incredible- difficulties which this largest and most thickly peopled 
heathen land in the world, with its petrified constitution and 
culture of three thausaud years, presents in the way of missionary 
effort. The country itself, the people, their speech, their manners, 
.their religion, their policy, seemed to nnite in opposing an insuper- 
able bartier, but history has to record how efforts have been made 
by many bodies, and at many times, to break it down. An early 
Nestorian Church established itself in the empire, but was either 
■uprooted, or died out in course of time. In the 16t,h century the 
Jesuits undertook the task, and in spite of the persecutions which 
they have undergone the minions of the Roman Church, with their 
numerous foreign clergy and their hosts of natives of different 
ecclesiastical degrees, have attained no small measure of success. 
Before the country was really opened to foreigners by the treaty 
■of Tientsin, pioneers proceeded thither from America, and from 
-the London Missionary Society. The labours of Dr Legge 
An translating and reducing to system the Chinese classics are 


1 See Lightfoot, Ancient and ifadem Ifissione, p. 10. 
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well known. At the present day it is estimated that there are 
upwards of 29 societies at work in the couutiy, with about 250 
ordained missionaries and 63 female teachers, and the number is 
constantly increasing. These societies, of which the largest pro- 
portion belong to England, and the next largest to America, support, 
it is estimated, 20 theological schools, 30 higher boarding schools 
for boys with 611 scholars, 38 for girls with 777 scholars, 177 day 
schools for boys with 4000 to 5000 pupils in attendance, 82 for girls 
with 1307, while 16 missionary hospitals and 24 dispensaries are 
under the direction of medical missionaries, whose work in China has 
been recognized almost from the first as the source of the greatest 
blessing. The mission centres stud the east coast from Hong Kong 
and Canton to the frontiers of Manchuria in the north ; thence 
they advance little by little every year into the interior, while as 
yet the western provinces are scarcely touched by missionary effort. 
The literary labours of the various societies have been carried on 
with the utmost perseverance ; and on the foundations laid by a 
Morrison and a Milne later toilers have been enabled to raise ti 
superstruetnre of translations of various portions of the Bible, as 
well as various Christian books and religious and general periodicals 
which constitute a means of vast importance towards gradually 
gaining over this land of culture. At Peking a Russian mission 
has been labouring for more than one hundred and fifty years. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church 
Missionary Society have lately opened up new centres in this 
almost limitless country.^ 

Jajpan . — Of the missions in Japan it is as yet too early to fore- 
cast the future. The signing of the commercial treaties of 1854 
and 1858 wi^ America and England was followed in 1859 by 
efforts on the part of the American churches to extend a knowledge 
of Christianity, and in these Bishop ‘Williams, an accomplished 
Japanese scholar, proved himself a valuable leader and guide. 
Soon afterwards other societies found their way into the country, 
and in March 1872 the first Japanese conOTeMtion, of 11 converts, 
was constituted in Yokohama. Within the last eight years these 
11 have increased to 1200, while the American missions have been 
supplemented by those of the Church Missionary Society and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Nearly every mission 
has what may be called a high school for girls, and these institu- 
tions are rery popular. Thousands of copies also of the Gospels 
Imve been circulated in Japanese, and representatives of neaily all 
the missions are engaged in translating the entii’e New Testament, 
while a Eusso-Gieek mission has established itself in the north, and 
is advancing steadily, having already made about_ 3000 converts.* 
Thus, when it is considered that in the beginnii^ of the 17th 
century the Japanese Government drove out the Portuguese and 
massacred' the native Catholic converts, and prohibited all Christians 
under pain of death from ever setting foot in the country, and when 
it is borne in mind that many of these old laws against Christianity 
have not yet been repealed and that the old distrust of strangers is 
still plainly discernible among the governing classes, it is clear that, 
while there is much ground lor hope, effectual results can only be 
the work of time. 

India . — What is tme of China and Japan applies with tenfold 
force to India. Here the results achieved resemble those which were 
attained in the conflict between Christianity and the rel^on of old 
pagan Rome, -with its mass of time-honoured customs interwoven 
■with the literature, institutions, and history of the empire. 
Against the influence of prestige and settled prejudice the wave of 
the gospel beat for centuries in vain. Slowly and gradually it was 
undermining the fabric, but no sti-iking results were immediately 
visible. So also in India with the Hindu proper Christianity has 
hitherto made inappreciable progi’ess, while among the rude 
aboriginal or non-Aryan tribes its success has been remarkable. 
Independently of Roman Catholic missions upwards of twenty-eight 
societies are earnestly engaged in the English mission field, and the 
foEo'wing figures will give some idea of the progress that has been 
made during the last twenty or thirty years. In British India, 
including Burmah and Ceylon, it is estimated that in 1862 there 
were 22,400 communicants and 128,000 native Christians young 
and old; in 1862 these had increased to 49,681 communicants and 
213,182 native Christians; in 1872 there had been a further in- 
crease to 78,494 communicants and 318,363 native Christians, while 
in 1878 the latter figures rose to 460,000. ‘When we look at the 
share that each of the societies has had in this increase, we find 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church 
Missionary Society together have since 1850 increased in member- 
ship from 61,442 to upwards of 164,000; the London Missionary 
Society from 20,000 to upwards of 48,000 ; the Presbyterian 
missions of Scotland, England, Ireland, and America from 800 to 
10,000 ; the Basel mission in India from 1000 to 6805 ; the Baptist 
missionary societies (including the American as well as the English) 
from 30,000 to 90,000 ; the five Lutheran societies from 3316 to 
about 4^000. In some places the progress made h^ been excep- 

2 T1j 6 Roman Catholic ilissiort liad 404,530 converts in China in 1S76, with a 
yearly increase of about 2000. 

s Christlieh, Foreiffn. J/issfons, p. 222. 
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tionally rapid. In CiiddapaTi, e,g., in the Telura territory, the 
Society for the Propa^tion of the Gospel and the London M^ion- 
ary Society laboured side by side for upwards of thirty years without 
winning over more than 200 converts. Then on a sudden there 
sprang up a revival among the non-caste population, and the 200 
became nearly 11,000. Among the Kols, after five years’ waiting, 
the Gossner missionaries baptized their first converts in 1850; now 
in the German and English stations together these amount to about 
40,000. Since the famine, however, in 1878-79, the increase of new 
converts has been stiU more rapid, and the practical esperience of 
the superiority of Christian pity to heathen selfishness and of the 
helplessness of their heathen deities, united with the effect produced 
by persistent missionary labour in past years, brought thousands 
into the fold of the ehm'ch. Thus in the Tinnevelly district, where 
the Church Missionary Society carries on its operations, upwards of 
11,000 heathens applied in 1878 to Bishop Sargent and Ms native 
clergy for instruction preparatory to baptism.* In the same district, 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
between July 1877 and the end of- June 1878 upwards of 23,564 
persons betook themselves to Bishop Caldwell and his fellow- 
labourers for Christian teacMng. Thus the English Church mis- 
sions in Tinnevelly and Eamnad received in little more than a year 
and a half an increase of 85,000 souls, s and the Propa^tion Society 
is now proclaiming the gospel in nearly sis hundred and fifty 
villages in the Tinnevelly district, amongst not merely food-seeking 
“ rice Christians ” but those who have had the courage to face severe 
persecution for joining the Christian church. Encouraging progress 
has also been made among the Santals and the Karens in Burmah 
and Pegu. Speaking generally, it may be said that the largest 
proportion of native converts is in the south, in the presidency of 
Madras; nest to southern India the most fruitful field is Burmah, 
where the American Baptist missions are carrying ou a successful 
work among the Karens, while the Propagation Society has founded 
many schools on the Irawadi, and penetrated up to Kangoon, and 
beyond British territor^o Mandalay; next in point of numbers stand 
Bengal and the BT orth-W est Provinces. Here the largest contingent 
is supplied by the missions in Chutia Kagpiir, among the aboriginal 
tribes of the Kols, while the Santal mission also presents many 
promising features. For the Punjab district and that of Sin<^ 
the Church hlissionaiy Society has planted in Lahore a fiourishing 
theological seminary for Christian Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammed- 
ans, and Chrisiianiiy has advanced thence by way of Peshawar 
into Afghanistan and Elashmir. It^thus^ppears that 

and those who are either of low wiste or qo caste 
while the real strongholds of the Hindu religion and civilization 
still stand out like stiong fortresses and d.efy the attempts of the 
besiegers. Still the disintegrating agency of contact with Christi- 
anity is working out its slow but sure results. “ Statistical facts,” 
writes Sir Bartle Frere, “can in no way convey any adequate idea 
of the work done in any part of India. The effect is often enormous 
where ^ere has not been a single avowed conversion. The teaching 
of Christianity amongst 160 millions of civilized industrions Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India is effecting changes, moral, social, and 
political, which for extent and rapiditjr in effect are far more extra- 
ordinary than any that have been witnessed in modern Europe.” 
“The number of actual converts to Christianity in India,” says 
Lord Lawrence, *‘does not by any means give an adequate resmt 
trf misBzonaty labours. Thera are thousands of persons scattered 
over India who from the knowledge they have acquired either 
ditec^ or indirectly through dissemination of Christian truth 
and Christian prinmplcfi have lost aU belief in Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism, and are in their conduct influenced by higher 
motives, who yet , fear to make an open profession of the change 
in them lest tiiey should be looked upon as outcasts and lepers 
by their own people.” To some such a negative result may at 
first sight appear discouraging ; but, read by tiie light of history, 
it marks a uatui^ ' almost a necessaiy, stage of transition from 
an ancient historic^ religion to Christianity. Ihe Brahma Somaj 
K not the first instance where a system too vague and shadowy 
and too deficient in tlie elements of a permanent religion hsa 
filled the interval between the abandonment of the old and the 
acceptance of a new faith. The cultured classes amongst the 
Greeks and Eomans experienced in their day, after the popular 
mythology had ceas^ to satisfy, a period of semi-scepticism tefore 
Christianity had secured its hold. Meantime in India the indirect 
agencies which are at work— the results of war and conquest of 
Eniopean science and , European literature, of the telegraph and 
the railway, the book and the newspaper, the college and tiie school, 
the change of laws hallowed by immemorial u^ge, the disregard of 
time-honoured pr^udices, the very presence of Europeans in all 
paits of the country— all these various influences are gradually 
bringing about results analogous to that to which Sir James Mack- 
intosh referred in a conversation with Henry Martyn, when ^e 


* Aisiraci of Clmrch Missionary Society's Report for 1879, p. 18. | 

* Meport of the Propagation Society for 1879, p. 81 a/. 


Oriental world was made Greek by the successors of Alexander in. 
order to make way for the religion of Christ. But when to these 
indirect influences we add the effects of direct missionary iustruc- 
tion, of training schools like those of the Free Church of Scotland 
in Madras, of Bishop Sargent in Tinnevelly, of Bishop Cotton in 
the North-West Provinces, of Zenana missions now earned on on an 
extensive scale amongst the female population, of the numerous 
misaionaiy presses at work circulating thousands of copies of the 
Holy Scriptores and of Christian books, it is obvious that, small 
and insignificant as these agencies may seem compared with the 
magnitude of the work required to be done, there has been a- 
great advance made during recent years. The present century 
of missions may favourably compare with the primitive and 
mediaeval ages of the church, and the continuity of the missionary 
spirit operating, as we have seen, after long periods of stagnation 
and depression is the best guarantee of its Mtimate and more com- 
plete success at the close of the present epoch, during wMch, to use 
Karl Hitter’s expression, “ almost all the rivers of tiie earth have 
begun to run in double currents, and nearly all the seas and rivers 
have become the seas and rivers of civilization.” (G. F. M.) 

MISSISSIPPI. The territory drained by the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries includes the greater part 
of the United States of America lying between tbe Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the east and the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, and has an area (1,244,000 square miles) con- 
siderably larger than all central Europe. The central artery 
through wMch the drainage of this region passes is called, 
the Mississippi river for about 1300 miles above its mouth. 
Tbe name is then usurped by a tributary, while the main. 



stream becomes known as the Missouri. From its remote 
sources in the Rocky Mountains to the Grulf of Mexico- 
the total length of the river is about 4200 miles. The 
other principal tributaries are the Ohio, the Arkansas, and 
the Red River, but the Yazoo and the St Francis often 
make dangerous contributions in seasons of flood. 

The tables given below exhibit the hydraulic features- 
of the Mississippi and its principal tributaries. 

Bdow theiMuxof the Ohio the Mississippi traverses 
alluvial bottom lauds liable to overflow in flood seasons. 
The soil is of inexhaustible fertility, producing large crops 
of cbm in the northern portion, cotton in the middle dis- 
trict, and sugar, rice, and orange groves near the mouth. 
These bottom l^ds, averaging about 40 miles in width, 
extend from north to south for a distance of 500 miles, 
having a general southern slope of 8 inches to the udle. 
The river vrinds through them in a devious course for 1100 
miles, occasionally on the east side washing blufls. from 100 
to 300 feet in height, but usually confined by banks of its 
own creation, which, as with all sediment-bearing rivers- 
of like character, are highest near the stream itsefi. The= 
general k-teral slope towards the foot hiUs is about 6 inches- 
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in 5000 feet, but tbe normal fall in tie first mile is about 
7 feet. Tbus apparently following a low ridge through, the 
bottom lands, the tawny sea sweeps onward with great 
velocity, eroding its banks in the bends and rebuilding 
them on the points, now forming islands by its deports, 
and now removing them as the direction of the flow is 
modified by the never-ending changes in progress. Chief 
among such changes is the formation of cut-offs. Two 
eroding bends gradually approach each other until the water 
forces a passage across the narrow neck. As the channel 
distance between these bends may be many miles, a cascade 
perhaps 6 or 6 feet in height is formed, and the torrent 
rushes through with a roar audible for miles. The banks 
dissolve like sugar. In a single day the course of the river 
is changed, and steamboats pass where a few hours before 
the plough had been at work. The checking of the current 
at the upper and lower mouths of the abandoned channel 
soon obstructs them by deposit, and forms in a few years 
one of the characteriatic crescent lakes which are so marked 
a feature on the maps. 


The total area of the bottom lands is about 32,000 
square miles, of which only a narrow strip along the 
immediate banks of the main river and of its principal 
bayous and tributaries has even yet been brought under 
cultivation. A proper system of protection against overflow 
would throw open 2,500,000 acres of rich sugar land, 

7.000. 000 acres of the best cotton land in the world, and 

1.000. 000 acres of corn land of unsurpassed fertility. 

The work of embankment began in 1717, when the 
engineer De la Tour erected a dyke or levee 1 mile long to 
protect the infant city of New Orleans from overflow. 
Progress at first was slow. In 1770 the settlements- 
extended only 30 miles above and 20 miles below New 
Orleans ; but by 1828 the levees, although quite insufficient 
in dimensions, had become continuous nearly to the mouth 
of Red River. In 1850 a great impulse was given to 
systematic embankment by the U.S. Government, which 
gave over to the several States all unsold swamp and over- 
flowed lands within them limits to provide a fund for re- 
claiming the districts liable to inundation. The action 


TribiUaries of ihe Lower Mississi'ppi. 


River. 

Distance 

from 

Month. 

Elevation 
shove Sea. 

Width 

hetween 

Banks. 

Range 
hetween 
High and 
Low Water. 

High Water 
Cross Section. 

Missouri — 

lines. 

Fiet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

SgnareFe^. 

Source.. 

2,908 

6,800? 




Three Porks 

2,824 

4,319 




Port Benton 

2,644 

2,845 

1,500 

6 


Port Union 

1,894 

2,188 

1,500 



Sioux City. 

842 

1,065 

2,500 



St Joseph 

484 

756 

8,000 

26 

75,600 

Mouth 

0 

881 

8,000 

35 

75,000 

Upper Mississippi — 
Source 




1,830 

1,680 




Swan River 

998 

1,290 

ik 



St Paul 

658 

670 

1,200 

26 

106,600 

Bock Island 

310 

605 

5,000 

16 

100,000 

Mouth 

0 

881 

6,000 

85 

100,000 

Ohio— 




Coudersport 

1,266 

1,649 




Pittsburg 

975 

699 

1,200 

. 46 

60, ‘600 

Cincinnati 

616 

432 

42 

Mouth. 

0 

275 

8,060 

61 

156^600 

Arkansas— 






Source 

1,514 

10,000 

150 

... 


Bent’s Port 

Great Bend 

1,289 

992 

3,672 

1,658 

5,000 

5,000 

1,500 

6 

80,000 

Port Smith 

522 

418 

25 

70*000 

Little Eock 

250 

252 

1,500 

35 

70,000 

Mouth 

0 

162 

1,500 

46 

70,000 

Red River — 




Near source 

1,200 

2,450 

2,000 

8 

12,000 

Preston 

820 

641 

2,000 


Shreveport 

330 

180 

800 

25 

46*600 

Mouth 

0 

54 

800 

45 

40,000 


Area of basin, 518,000 square miles; rainfall, 20*9 
inches; annual discharge, billions [i.e., 

3,780,000,000,000] cubic feet ; ratio between 
drainage and rainfall, mean discharge per 
second, 120,000 cubic feet. 


Area of basin, 169,000 square miles; rainfall, 36 '2 
inches ; annual discharge, billions cubic 
feet ; ratio between drainage and rainfall, ; 
mean discharge per second, 105,000 cubic feet. 


Area of basin, 214,000 square miles; rainfall, 41*5 
1 inches ; annual discharge, 5 billions cubic feet ; 
I ratio between drainage and rainfall, mean 
J discharge per second, 168,000 cubic feet. 

Area of basin, 189,000 square miles; rainfall, 29*3 
inches; annual discharge, 2 billions cubic feet; 
ratio between drainage and rainfall, mean 
discharge per second, 63,000 cubic feet. 


Area of basin, 97,000 square miles; rainfall, 39 
inches ; annual discharge, 1-j^ billions cubic feet; 
ratio between drainage and rainfall, mean 
discharge per second, 57,000 cubic feet. 


The Lower Mississippi. 


Mouth of Missouri . 

Bfc Louis.. 

Cairo 

Columbus 

Memphis 

Caines landing...... 

Natchez. 

Red River landing. 
Baton Rouge 
Donaldsonville.; . . . , 

Carrollton 

Port St Philip 

Head of Passes..,., 
Gulf 


Distance 

from 

Month. 

High 
Water 
Elevation 
above Sea. 

Fall per 
Mile. 

Milpa 

Feet. 

Feet 

1,286 

416 '0 


1,270 

408-0 

0*560 

1,097 

322-0 

0*497 

1,076 

310-0 

0-571 

. 872 

221-0 

o-Ase 

, 647 

149-0 

0-320 

378 

66-0 

0'309 

816 

49-5 

0-266 

245 

33-9 

0-220 

193 

25-8 

0-166 

121 

* 15-2 

0-147 

87 

6*2 

0-119 

17 

2-9 

0-116 

0 

0-0 

0-171 


Width 

hetween 

Banks. 


Range 
hetween 
High and 
Low Water. 


Feet. 


Feet 


Feet. 


Area of Cross 
Section at 
High Water. 


Sauare Feet. 



4,080 6-0 

8,000 

2,470 i!! 


87*0 

51*0 

47*0 

40*0 

6i*0 

44*8 

31-1 

24*3 

14-4 

4-5 

2-3 

0*0 


Drainage area, 


I 191,000 

1 199,000 ^ 

200,000 

199,000 


1,244,000 square 
iniles; rainfall, 30*4 
inches ; annual dis- 
charge (including 
three outlet bay- 
ous), 21i^ billions 
of cubic feet ; ratio 
between drainage 
and raxnfalL 
meandischargeper 
second, 675,000 
cubic feet 
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resultiag from this caused alarm in Louisiana, for the great 
bottom lands above were believed to act as reservoirs to 
receive the highest flood wave ; and it was imagined that 
if they were closed by levees the lower country would 
be overwhelmed whenever the river in flood rose above 
its natural banks. The aid of the Government was in- 
voked, and Congress immediately ordered the necessary 
investigations and surveys. This work was placed in 
charge of Captain (now General) Humphreys, and an 
elaborate report covering the results of ten years of investi- 
gation was published just after the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1861. The second of the tables given above, and 
indeed most of the physical facts respecting the river, are 
quoted from this standard authority. 

To understand the figures of the table it shonld be noted 
that at the mouth of Red River, 316 miles above the passes, 
the water surface at the lowest stage is only 5^ feet above 
the level of the Gulf, where the mean tidal oscillation is 
about feet. The river channel in this section is there- 
fore a freshwater lake, nearly without islands, 2600 feet 
wide and 100 feet deep along the deepest line. At the 
flood stage the surface rises 50 feet at the mouth of Red 
River, but of course retains its level at the Gulf, thus giving 
the head necessary to force forward the increased volume 
of discharge. Above the mouth of Red River the case 
is essentially different. The width increases and the depth 
decreases; islands become numerous; the oscillation be- 
tween high and low water varies but little from 50 feet 
until the moutTi of the Ohio is reached — a distance of 
about 800 miles. Hence the general slope in long distances 
is here nearly the same at all stages, and the discharge 
is regulated by the varying resistances of cross section, and 
by local changes in slope due to the passage of flood waves 
contributed by the (Merent tributaries. The effect of 
these different physical conditions appears in the compara- 
tive volumes which pass through the channel At Hew 
Orleans the maximum discharge hardly reaches 1,200,000 
cubic feet per second, and a rising river at high stages 
carries only about 100,000 cubic feet per second more than 
when falli^ at the same absolute level ; while just below 
the mouth of the Ohio the maximum flood volume reaches 
1,400,000 cubic feet per second, and at some stages a 
rising river may carry one-third more water than when 
falling at the same absolute level 

The percentage of sedimentary matter carried in suspen- 
sion by the water varies greatly at different times, but is 
certaiudy not dependent upon the stage above low water. 
It is chiefly, deterrnined by the tributaiy whence the water 
: proce^ but is also influenced by the caving of the hanks, 
which is always excessive when the river is rapidly falling 
after the spring flood. In long p^ods the sedimentary 
matter is to the water by weight nearly as 1 to 1500, and 
by bulk as 1 to 2900. The amount held in siapeiision 
and annually contributed to the G-ulf constitutes a prism 
1 mile square and 263 feet high. In addition to this 
amount a large volume, estimate at 1 mile square and 
27 feet high annually, is pushed by the current along the 
bottom and thus transported to the Gulf. 

The mean annual succession of stages for long pmiods 
is qmte uniform, but so many exceptions are noted that 
no definite prediction can safely be made for any particular 
epo<^. The rivar is usually lowest in October. It rises 
rapidly xmtdl .checked by the freezing of the northern 
-tributaries. It begins to rise again in February, and attains 
its highest point about the 1st of April After faTlIng r a few 
feet it again rises until, early in Jrme, it attains nearly the 
same level as before. After this it rapidly recedes to low- 
water mark. As a rule the river is above mid-stage from 
January to August inclusive, and below that level for the 
remainder of the year. 
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It has been established by measurement and observation 
that the great bottom lands above Red River before the con- 
struction of their levees did not serve as reservoirs to 
Himiriiab the •mfl.riTmTm wave which passed through 
Louisiana in great flood seasons. They had already become 
filled by local rains and by water escaping into them from 
the Mississippi through numerous bayous, so that at the 
date of highest water Sie discharge into the river near their 
southern Wders was fully equal to the volume which the 
wave had lost in passing along their fronts. 

In fine, the investigations between 1850 and 1860 estab- 
lished that no diversion of tributaries was possible ; that no 
reservoirs artificially constructed could keep hack the spring 
freshets which caused the floods ; that the making of cut- 
offs, which had sometimes been advocated as a measure of 
relief, so far from being beneficial, was in the highest degree 
injurious; that, while outlets within proper limits were 
theoretically advantageous, they were impracticable from 
the lack of suitable sites ; and, finally, that levees properly 
constructed and judiciously placed would afford protection 
to the entire alluvial region. 

During the civil war (1861-65) the artificial embankments 
were neglected ; hut after its close large sums were expended by the 
States directly interested in repairing them. The work was done 
without concert upon defective plans, and a great flood early in 
1874 inundated the country, causing terrible suffering and loss. 
Congress, then in session, passed an Act creating a commission of 
five engineers to determine and report on the best system for the 
permanent reclamation of the entire alluvial region. Their report, 
rendered in 1875, endorsed the conclusions of that of 1861, and 
advocated a general levee system on each hank. This system 
comprised — (1) a main embankment raised to specified heights 
sufficient to restrain the floods; and (2), where reasonable security 
against caving retjnired considerable areas near the river to be 
■mrown out, exterior levees of such a height as to exclude ordinary 
high waters but to allow free passage to great floods, which as a 
rme only occur at intervals of five or six years. The back country 
would thus be securely protected, and a safe refuge would be pro- 
vided for the inhabitants and domestic animals living upon the 
portion subject to occasional overflow. . An enrineering organiza- 
tion was proposed for constructing and mamtaming these levees, 
and a detailed topographical survey was recommended to determine 
their precise location. Congress promptly approved and ordered 
the survey ; but strong opposition on constitutional grounds was 
raised to the construction of the levees by the Government. 

In the meantime complaints be^n to be heard respecting the 
low-water navigation of the river oelow the mouth of the Ohio. 
Torty-three places above the month of Red River afforded depths 
of less than 10 feet, and thirteen places depths less than 5 feet, the 
aggregate length of such places being about 160 miles. A board 
otfive array enrineers, appointed in 1878 to consider a plan of 
relief, reported that 10 feet could probably he seciued by narrow- 
ing the wide places to about 3500 feet with hurdle work, brush 
ropes, or brush dykes designed to cause a deposit of sediment, 
and by protecting caving banks, when necessary, by such light and 
cheap mattresses as experience should show to be best suited to the 
work. Experiments in these methods were soon begun upon the 
river above Cairo, and have since proved of decided benefit 

In June 1878 Congress, created a commission of seven members 
to mature plans to correct, penn^ently determine, and deepen the 
channel, to protect the banks of the river, to improve and give 
safety to navigation, to prevent destructive floods, and to promote 
and facilitate commerce. Up to 1882 appropriations amounting 
to £1,285,000 were made to execute the plana of this commission, 

- but. with provisos that none of the funds were to be expended 
in repairing or building levees for the protection of land against 
overflow, although su(m levees might be constructed if necessary 
to deepen the cimnnel and improve navigation. Acting under this 
authority, the commission have allotted considerable sums to repair 
existing breaks in the levees ; hut their chief dependence is upon 
contracting the channel at low water by promoting kteral depoats, 
and upon protecting the high-water baiaks against caving by mats of 
brush, wire, are., hoUasted where necessary with stone,— substan- 
tially the plans proposed by the army hoard of 1 878. 

The bars at the efflux of Sie passes at the mouth of the Mississippi 
have long been recognized as serious impediments to commerce. 
The river naturally discharges through three principal branches, the 
south-west pass, the South pass, and the north-east pass, the latter 
through two channels, the most northern of which is called Pass b, 
POutre. The ruling depth on the several bars varies with the 
discharge over them, which in turn is controlled by the successive 
advances of the passes. In the natux^ condition the greatest 
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depth, does not exceed 12 or 13 feet. The first appropriation hy 
Confess to secure increased depth was made in 1837, and was ex- 
pended in an elaborate survey and in a system of dredging by 
buckets, but the plan of a ship canal was also discussed At the 
next appropriation, made in 1852, a board of ofiicers, appointed 
by the war department, recommended trying in succession — (1) 
stirring up the bottom by suitable maehineiy, (2) dredging by 
buckets, (3) constructing parallel jetties 5 miles long at the 
south-west pass, to be extended as found necessary, (4) closing 
lateral outlets, and (5) constructing a ship canaL A depth of 18 
feet was secured by tbe first plan, and was maintained until the 
available funds were exhausted. Under the next appropriation 
(1856) an abortive attempt was made to apply the pkn of jetties 
to the south-west pass. This failed from defects in execution hy 
the contractors, but a depth of 18 feet was finaUv secured by dredg- 
ing and scraping. The report of 1861 discussed the subject of bar 
formation at length. Although it approved the plan of jetties and 
closure of outlets as correct in theory, the Stirling up of the bottom 
by scrapers during the flood stages of the river (six months annually) 
was recommended hy it as the most economical and least objection- 
able. After the war this recommendation was carried into effect 
for several years with improved machinery, giving at a moderate 
annual cost a depth at times reaching 20 feet at extreme low water, 
but experience indicated that not much more than 18 feet could he 
steadily maintained. This depth, entirely satisfactory at first, soon 
became insufficient to meet the growing demands of commerce, and 
m 1873 Major Howell, the engineer in charge, revived the pro- 
ject of a ship canal The subject was discussed carefully by a board 
of army engineers, the majority approving a ship canal In 1874 
Congress constituted a special board which, after visiting Europe 
and examiamg similar works of improvement there, reported 
in favour of constmctin|r jetties at the south pass, substantially 
upon the plan used by Mr Caland at the mouth of the Meuse ; 
and in March 1876 Captain J, B. Eads and associates were authorized 
by Congrejs to open by contract a broad and deep channel through 
the south pass upon the general plan proposed by this board. This 
contract called for ‘ ‘ the maintenance of a channel of 30 feet in depth 
and 350 feet in width for twenty years ” by “ the construction of 
thoroughly substantial and permanent works by which said channel 
may be maintained for all time after their completion.” The jetties 
were to be not less than 700 feet apart. The sum of £1,080,000 was 
to be paidjfor obtaining tliis channel, and £412,000 for maintaining 
it for twenty years. In addition, the contractors were authorized to 
use any materials on the public lands suitable for and needed in the 
work. The south pass was 12-^ miles long. It had an average width 
of 780 feet and a minimum interior channel depth of 29 feet The 
distance ft-om the 30-foot curve inside the pass across the bar to 
the 80-foot curve outside was 11,900 feet The minimnm depth at 
average flood tide on the bar was about 8 feet The disehaige at 
the mouth was about 57,000 cubic feet of water per second, trans- 
portmg annual^ about 22 million cubic yai-ds of sediment in sus- 
pension to the Gulf. A small island and shoal existed at the head 
of the pass, the channel there having a minimum depth of 17 feet 
The work was begun on June 2, 1875, and has been so far success- 
ful that during the year ending June 30, 1882, a channel was m^- 
teined having a least depth of SO feet between the jetties and extend- 
ing through the har. Its least width was 20 feet, the average 
being 105 feet The 26-foot channel had a least width of 200 feet, 
except for a few days. In the pass itself the 26-foot channel had 
a least width of 60 feet A very powerful dredge-boat was at wort 
between and beyond the jetties 87 days, of which 51 were devoted 
to the channel in the Gulf. A deepening of 6 feet has occurred 
in Pass a TOutre near its head since 1876. Up to the present 
time the work has proved of great benefit to the commerce of ITew 
Orleans. 

For further details, see Eiver Ekgineeeixo. (H. L. A.) 

MISSISSIPPI, one of the Southern States of the 
4Jtnericah Urnon, derives its name from the river which 
for more than 500 miles forms its western boundary 
between the 35th and 31st parallels of north latitude, 
separating it from Arkansas and Louisiana. The boundary 
with the latter State is continued along the 31st parallel, 
for 110 miles, to the Pearl river, and then down the Pearl 
to its mouth. The Gulf of Mexico, eastward from the 
mouth of Pearl river, completes the southern boundary. 
On the north the 35th parallel, from the Mississippi river 
to the Tennessee, separates the State from Tennessee, and 
the boundary then follows the latter river to the mouth 
of Bear Creek, in 34“ 63' N. lat. and 88° 15' W. long. 
The eastern boundary of the State, separating it from 
Alabama, follows a line drawn from the mouth of Bear 
Creek about seven degrees west of south to what was 
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“the north-western corner of Washington county on the 
Tombigbee,” and thence due south to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Ship, Horn, Cat, and Petit Bois Islands, and those nearer 
the shore, form a part of Mississippi. The extreme length 
of the State, north and south, is 330 miles, and its 
maximum breadth is 188 miles. Under the United States 
surveys, begun in 1803, the State has been divided into 
townships and sections, except such parts as were at the 
first owned by individuals. The area of the State is given 
in the census reports for 1880 as 46,340 square miles. 

Topograjphy . — There are no mountains in Mississippi, 
but a considerable difference of level exists between the 
continuously low, flat, alluvial region lying along and 
between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, called “tbe 
Bottom,” and nearly all the remainder of the State, which 
is classed as upland. The latter part, comprising five- 
sixths of the whole, is an undulating plateau whose general 
elevation above tbe water of the Gulf of Mexico increases 
to 160 feet within a few miles of the coast, and varies 
elsewhere from 150 to 500 or 600 feet. Some exceptional 
ridges are probably 800 feet high. The streams of this 
region flow in valleys varying in width from a few hundred 
yards to several miles. The fall of each river is not great, 
and is quite uniform. Usually a considerable part of the 
valley of each larger stream is several feet above its present 
high water mark, and forms the “hommoek,” or “second 
bottom ” lands. On some of the rivers the lowest part of 
the valley, subject to overflow, is several miles in width, 
and bears a resemblance to the Mississippi Bottom. 

Ridges or plateaus everywhere in the upland region 
divide the contiguous basins of creeks and rivers, descending 
more or less abruptly to their valleys. In the north-eastern 
part of the State, almost level prairies cover large areas 
overlying a Cretaceous formation called Rotten Limestone. 

A line of abrupt blufis, extending southward from the 
north-west corner of the State, divides the upland region 
from the Bottom, where the general surface lies below 
the high-water level of the Mississippi river. A few low 
ridges, running north and south, and embracing about 
200,000 acres, are barely above high water. The culti- 
vate lands in the Bottom lie on these, and on the borders 
of the livers and the numerous lakes and bayous, where 
the surface is slightly elevated. Low swamps or marshes, 
in which flourish large cypress trees {Taxodium distickum), 
lie between the streams, and frequently receive the surface 
drainage from their banks. Large forest trees and dense 
cane-brakes {Arimdinaria gigantea) occupy the drier 
ground. The Mississippi river is prevented fi*om flooding 
the Bottom during high water by a system of levees or 
embankments built by a fund derived partly from taxation 
on the land and partly from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands in tbe State classed as “ swamp lands,” which 
were given over for this purpose by Congress. The only com- 
pensation for the injury done when breaks in the levees 
(“ crevasses ”) occur is the deposit of aUnvial matter left by 
tbe overflow, which adds to the ijroductiveness of the 
already wonderfully fertile soil The present levee system 
usually protects about one-fourth of the 4,000,000 acres 
in the Bottom. Many crescent-shaped lakes (“cut-offs”) 
occur in the Bottom. Similar phenomena present them- 
selves in the channels of the other rivers having wide 
bottoms. 

The volume of water in the streams varies greatly during 
the year, and is usually largest between the months of 
January and April. During high water all the larger 
streams are navigable by steamboats. These ply upon the 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Yazoo rivers throughout the 
whole year. The rivers flowing into the Gulf are much 
obstructed by sand-bars, and axe chiefly used for floating 
logs to the saw-mills on the coast. 
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The best and only deep harbour on the coast is the well- 
protected roadstead inside of Ship Island. It has a depth 
of 27 feet, a firm clay bottom, and is readily accessible to 
lighters from the shallower harbours along the coast. 

C7ijn«fe.— Hear the waters of the Gulf of Mexico the climate is 
much tnilflftr than in the northern parts of the State. On the 
southern borders the temperature rarelj falls to S2° Fahr., or exceeds 
95% the annual mean being about 68 “. The orange, lemon, 
almond, banana, and oKve can be grown without protection. In 
the latitude of Vicksburg the temperature ranges from 98° to 20“, 
rery rarely lower; the annual mean is 65°. The range in the 
northern part of the State is from 98“ to 15“, or rarely 10 , and the 
flnnnfll mean is 61°. The fii'st and last hoar-frosts occur, in the 
central parts of the State, usually in the latter parts of October and 
March. The ground is seldom frozen to the depth of 3 inches, and 
only for a few days at a time. The rainfall on the coast is 60 to 65 
inches per annum, and at the northern boundary 50 inches. While 
about two-thirds of this precipitation occurs in winter and ^ring, 
a month seldom passes without several inches. of rainfall. 

Land and sea breezes in the south, and variable winds elsewhere, 
make ■fee heat of summer tolerable. In healthfulness Mississippi 
compares favourably with other States. The average death-rate of 
thirteen States, variously situated, as ^ven in the census of 1880, 
is 1 '38 per cent. ; that of Mississippi is 1 -19 per cent. Where the 
surface is flat and poorly drained malarial fevers are prevalent during 
the warm season. Yellow fever has become epideime after importa- 
tion, but strict quarantine has been successful in preventing it. 

Geology . — In accordance with an Act of the legislature passed in 
1850, an agricultural and geological survey of the State was begun, 
winch continued, with iuteiruptions, until 1871. Two reports have 
been published, one in 1854 and another in I860. 

The geoli^cal structure of the State is comparative simple, 
and closely related to that of the adjacent States, The older 
formations are nearly all overlaid by deposits of the Qnatemary 
period, which will be described last. In the extreme north- 
eastern poriSon are found the oldest rocks in the State>— -an ex- 
tension of the Subcarboniferous formation which underlies the 
Warrior coal-fields of Alabama. The strata here show some traces 
of the upheaval which formed the Appalachian mou ntai n chain, 
whose south-west termination is found in Alabama. When this 
chain formed the Atlantie mountain-border of the continent, except- 
ing this north-<ast comer, Mississippi had not emerged horn the 
waters of the ancient Gulf of Mexico. As the shore-line of the 
Gulf slowly receded southward and westward, the sediment at its 1 
tottom gradually came to the surface, and constituted the Cretaceous 
and Tertmry formations of this and adjacent States. Whereyer 
stratification, is observed in these formations in Mississippi, it 1 
shows a dip west and south of 20 or 80 feet to the mile. The 
Cretaceous region includes, with, the exception of the Subcarboni- 
ferous, all that part of the State eastward of a line cutting the 
Texmessee boundary in 89“ 3' W. long., and drawn southward 
and MStward through the towns of Ripley, Pontotoc, and Stark- 
Tille, orosang into Alabama in latitude 32“ 46'. Four groups of 
Cretaceous strata have been determined in Mississippi, defined by 
lines having the same general directiou as the one just described. 
The oldest, bordering the Subcarboniferous, is the Eutaw or 
Coffee group, chaiacterized by bluish-black or reddish laminated 
clays, and yeEow or grey sands, containing lignite and fossil resin. 
Weetwszd tod southward to the city of Columbus is the 
Tombigbee sand conristing chiefly of fine-grained micaceous 

sands of a greemish tint, with many marine fossils. Next in 
order, westward and southward, is the Botten limestone group, 
made up of a material of great uniformity,— a soft chalky rocK, 
white or pale blue, composed chiefly of tenacious clay, and white 
carbonate of lime in mmute crystals. Borings show the total 
thickness of this group to be about lOOO feat. Fossils are abundant, 
but species are fow. The latest Cretaceous is the Ripley group, 
lying west of the northern part of the last-named group, and 
characterized by hani crystalline white limestones, and dark- 
coloured, micaceous, glauconitic marls, whose marine fossils aw 
admirably preserved. One hundred and eighty species have been 
deacribed. total thickness of the Cretaceous is about 2000 
feet. B«posits of the Tertiary period form the basis of more than 
^If the State, extending from the border of the Cretaceous west- 
ward. nearly or quite to the Yazoo and Mississippi Bottom, and 
southward to within a few miles of the Gulf coast. Seven groups 
of the Tertiary strata have been distinguished, Beginning nearest 
the Cretaceous, the Iflatwoods group is oharacteiized by grey or 
white days, and a soil which responds jMorly to tillage. The 
Lagrange group, l^g to the west of the fiist, is marked by grey 
clays and sands, fossil plants, and beds of li^ite or brown coal, 
sometimes 8 feet in thickness. The iBuhrstone group, lying souA- 
westward from the las^ is characterized by be& of whxte silictous 
claysi and of silicified shells, and sandy strata containing glauconite 
in valuable quantities. The Claiborne group lies souto of the 
last, and is sightly developed in Jdississippi, but well-marked in 


Alabama. The Jackson group, south-west of the last two,_ is 
made up chiefly of soft yellowish limestones or mails, containing 
much clay, and sandy strata with glauconite. Zeuglodon bones 
and other marine fossils are abundant. The Vickshurg group lies 
next in order south-westward, and is characterized by crysta llin e 
limestones and blue and white marls. Marine fossils are very 
abundant. More than one hundred and thirty species have been 
determined. The Grand Gulf group, showing a few fossil plants 
and no marine fossils, extends southward from the last to within 
a few miles of the coast. 

The oldest formation of the Quaternary period is the “orange 
sand" or “stratified drift,” which immediately overlies all the 
Cretaceous groups except the prairies of the Rotten Limestone, 
and all the Tertiary except the Flatwoods and Vicksburg groups 
flTid parts of the Jackson. Its depth varies from a few feet to over 
200 med:, and it forms the body of most of the hills in the State. 
Its materials are pebbles, clays, and sands of various colours from 
white to deep red, tinged witn peroxide of iron, which sometimes 
cements the pebbles and sands into compact rocks. The shapes of 
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these ferruginous sandstones are very fantastic, — ^tuhes, hollow 
spheres, plates, &c., being common. The name stratified drift is 
used by the geologist of Alabama to indicate its connexion with 
the northern d^t. The fossils are few, and in some cases probably 
derived from the underlying fonnations. Well-worn pebbles of 
amorphous quartz, agate, chalcedony, jasper, &c., are found in the 
stmtified drat along the western side of the Tertiary region of 
the State, and from Columbus northward. “While this forma- 
tion is not well understood, it seems tolerably well established 
that tile melting of the great glaciers of the north furnished the 
water which brought with it fragments of the rocks over which 
it passed, and flowed into the Gulf with a current which was 
most rapid where the pebbles were dropped, but overspread the 
remainder of the State with a gentler now, leaving sands and 
clays " CE* A. Smith). The second Quaternary formation is the 
Port Hudson, occurring within 20 miles of the Gulf coast, and prob- 
atfiy outcropping occasionally in the Mississippi Bottom. Clays, 
gravel, and, sands, containing cypress stumps, drift-wood, and 
mastodon bones, are chaiacter&tic.. The loess or bluff formation 
lies along the bluffs bordering the Bottom, nearly continuously 
through the State. Its fine-grained, nnsferatified silt contains the 
remains of manv terrestrial ft-nimal a.' includinfir fifteen mammale. 
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The surface and subsoil of nearly all the upland region of 
Mississippi, the southern part bein^ the exception, is composed of 
yellow loam or brick-clay containing no fossils, and showing no 
stratification. The soil of the Eotten Limestone region is similar in 
its general make up, but is black, and contains more lime and 
clay. Both are regarded as an independent aqueous deposit, pos- 
terior to the stratified drift and bluff formations, and anterior 
to the alluvium of the present epoch. The “ second bottoms,” 
probably, are later than the yellow loam, and belong to the “ terrace 
epoch.” The latest formation, alluvium, is strongly marked, and 
covers a large area in the Yazoo and Mississippi Bottom, and along 
other streams. 

The following are the equivalents of the Mississippi groups in 
Dana’s Geology : — 


! 20<i Allu'vlmn Allavium. 

20c Loam and loess Loam and loess. 

205 Port Hudson Port Hudson. 

20a Drift Stratified drift, 

f Grand Golf. 


19a Eocene 


Upper -j 

Middle.. 


Cretaceous 


...lower ^ 


Viclcsburg. 

Jackson. 

Claiborne. 

Buhrstone, Lagrange. 
Flatwoods. 

Ripley. 

Rotten Limestone. 
Tombigbee. 

Coffee. 

.KeokuS. 


ilmemh . — Metallic ores are not found in Mississippi in paying 
quantities. The only valuable minerals are sandstones and lime- 
stones, marls, sands, li^ite or brown coal, and fire-clays. None of 
these have been extensively brought into market. Potable water is 
found almost everywhere. Artesian wells furnish it in the Rotten 
Limestone region, when bored into the underlying Coffee strata. 

FauTM . — Mississippi affords perhaps no species which are noi, 
found in the neighbouring States. There are thirty or forty species 
of Mmivruiliat the most remarkable being the American opossum, 
still quite abundant. The deer (Oeruiw virginiamts), black bear 
( Ursits americanus), wolves {Oanis lup'ics and Lupiia atnericamts), 
catamount {Felis eonoilor), and wild-cat (Lyncus rip’lw) have much 
decreased in number, and may, like the buffalo and elk, shortly 
become extinct. About one hundred and fifty species of birds 
are found during at least part of the year. Many are seen only 
in transfUu, and about twenty species from the north spend the 
winter here. The mocking bird {Mimua polyglottus), the most 
remarkable songster, is very abundant. The wild turkey {Meleagris 
gallipavo) survives by virtue of its wary aud watchful character. 
Over fifty species of Feptilia have been found, prominent among 
which, is the alligator (A. miamsippiensia)) which attains a length 
of 12 or 16 feet, and is common in the southern river bottoms. 
The rattlesnake, moccasin, and copperhead, venomous serpents, are 
occasionally found. About half of the sixty-three species of fish 
abounding in the fresh and salt waters of the State are valuable 
for food. The edible oysters and crustaceans of the coast are 
remarkably fine. 

Originally nearly the entire State was covered with a 
growth of forest trees of large size, mostly deciduous. The under- 
growth was kept down by annusd burnings by the natives, and 
the ground became carpeted with grasses and herbs. Over 120 
species of forest trees are found ; many valuable ones are abundant, 
and their timber constitutes a large item in the resources of the 
State. Of the 15 species of oak the most valuable are the live-oak 
(Q. virens), found near the coast, and the white-oak (Q. alba), 
widely distributed. The cypress (Tamoditim distiehum) is very 
abundant in the bottoms. Various species of hickory, the chest- 
nut, black walnut, sweet gum, cucumber tree, cottonwood (Fopulzis 
deltoides), red cedar, elms, holly, magnolias, maple.s, ash, persim- 
mon, sycamore, tupelo, and many others valuable for their timber, 
are abundant and of large size. The long-leaved pine {P. avstralis) 
forms the principal forest growth south of lat. 32° 15'. It attains 
a diameter of 2 or 3 feet, has a tall and shapely trunk, and its 
timber is unsurpassed iu the variety of its uses. The census reports 
estimate the merchantable timber of this species now standing in 
the State at 18,200,000,000 feet, board measure. The amount cut 
in 1880 was 108,000,000 feet The short-leaved pine {P. 
almost as valuable, is found in various parts, the quantity now 
standing being estimated at 6,775,000,000 feet. The total value 
of the pine timber of the State is about ^250,000,000. 

Agriculture is the ■ leading industry in Mississippi Over 

300.000 of the population are directly engaged in the cultivation of 

4.805.000 acres of land. The character of the soil is varied, and 
all is productive, except that in the Flatwoods region and in the 
district covered with long-leaved pine, where only the valleys are 
fertile. At least half the State is exceptionally fertile. Not more 
than one-fonrth of the arable land has been brought into culti- 
vation,, and two millions of acres of the best lands in the State, 
lying in the Bottom, might be naade arable by proper drainage. 

Cotton is the chief agricultural product ; in 1880 Mississippi 
ranked first among the States in the amount raised. The crop of 


1879-80 amounted to 955,808 bales, worth $43,000,000. Thera 
were produced also of cotton seed 28,000,000 bushels, worth 
$3,000,000; of Indian corn, 21,340,800 bushels; of oats, 1,959,620 
bushels; of wheat, 218,890 bushels ; of rice, 1,718,950 Ib. Small 
quantities of rye, barley, molasses, and tobacco, and abundant crops 
of potatoes, yams, pease, and all garden vegetables, are annually 
produced. 

Fruits of various kinds flourish in many parts of the State, and, 
with early vegetables, are largely shipped to the northern markets 
in spring and early summer. The value of the cotton crop is 
about three times as great as that of all the other products of 
the soil, which are sometimes insufficient for home consumption. 
Economically this specialization of agiiculture is to be regretted ; 
but successful efforts are being made to diversify it by growing 
other crops to which the soil and climate are ei^ually well suited. 

Manufactures . — The principal articles manufactured are lumber, 
cotton and woollen goods, cotton seed oil, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Population . — ^The number of inhabitants according to the different 
census returns from 1860 is given in the following table 


Census. 

Total. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Density per 
Sq,. Mile. 

1850 

606,528 

295,718 

310,808 

13-09 

1860 

791,314 

353,910 

437,404 

17-07 

1370 1 

829,609 

384,549 

445,060 

17-9 

1880 

1,181,592 

479,371 

652,221 

24-4-2 


Of the coloured population, mostly freedmen and their descend- 
ants, 1738 were Indians or half-breeds in 1880, and about 60,000 
mulattoes. The whites own nearly all the farms and other real 
property. The total property valuation in the State decreased 
from $607,324,911 in 1860 to $209,197,345 in 1870, on account of 
the losses in war and the liberation of the slaves. There has been, 
however, a rapid increase in the last decade. The towns in the 
State have small populations : in 1880 Vicksburg had 11,814 in- 
habitants, Natchez 7058, and Jackson, the State capital, 5204. 

Administration . — The three departments, legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, are similar to those of other States. The governor 
and other executive officers are elected for four years. The legis- 
lature, which meets biennially, is composed of forty senators, 
serving four years, and one hundred and twenty representatives, 
serving two years. These are apportioned to the seventy-four 
counties according to ^opirlation, and elected by the people. The 
judiciary officers, consisting of three justices of the supreme court, 
twelve circuit judges, and twelve chancellors, are appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate. One attorn^-general 
and twelve district attorneys are elected by the people. The State . 
maintains a public school system, with separate schools for the two 
races, costing in 1880 $830,704, besides a State university and 
other schools of high grade for each of the races. 

History . — Mississippi was first visited by Europeans in 1640, 
when , the adventurous expedition of De Soto reached its northern 
parts. After the disastrous termination of this expedition no 
other Europeans visited this re^on until 1673, when Joliet and 
P^re Marquette descended the Mississippi to lat. 33°. In 1682 La 
Salle and Tonty descended to the mouth of the river, and 
claimed the whole region drained by it for the king of France, 
giving it the name Louisiana. In 1699 the first colonists reached 
the coast of Mississippi, sent from France under Iberville. 
Settlements were made on Ship Island and Cat Island, and upon 
the mainland on the eastern side of Biloxi Bay, at Bay St Louis, 
and at Mobile. The colony did not prosper, and in 1712 Anthony 
Grozat obtained by charter from the king all the commercial 
privileges of the lower Mississippi valley. Under his management 
the colony languished, aud in 1717 the king accepted the surrender 
of his charter, and granted another with more extended privileges 
to the “ Western Company,” or “ Mississippi Scheme,” with John 
Law as director-general, and Bienville as governor of the colony. 
Under this management the rich alluvial lands on the Mississippi 
river began to be occupied ; tobacco, rice, and indigo were cula- 
vated, and African slaves were introduced. Settlements were made 
near the present city of Natchez in 1720. Two years later. Law’s 
company becoming bankrupt, much embarrassment in the colony 
followed, and troubles also began with the natives. On November 
28, 1729, the Natchez Indians surprised and murdered about 200 
of the white male residents, and made captives of about 600 
women and children and negroes. A war followed, resulting in the 
destruction of the Natchez tribe. The representatives of the 
** Western Company ” returned their franchises to the king in 1732, 
the number of colonists and slaves being then about 7000. After 
two unsuccessful campaigns against the Chickasaw Indians in: the 
northern part of what is now Mississippi, Bienville was superseded 
by the Marquis de Vaudreuilin 1740. 

By the treaty of Paris, in 1763, France ceded all her possessions 
east of the Mississippi river to England, excepting the island of 
New Orleans, ceded to Spain. The British province of West 
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Florida at first estended eastward from the Mississippi river along 
the GuK coasts, with its northern limit at the 31st parallel of north 
latitude. Soon afterwards the northern boundary was fixed at a 
line drawn eastward firom the point where the Yazoo river unites 
with the MississippL 

U nder British rule the Natchez country, which had heen. deserted 
since the massacre of 1729, and the southern part, of the present 
State of Mississippi, rapidly filled with settler^ many of them 
•emigrants from the Atlantic colonies. Cotton, indigo, and sugar 
were cultivated, and negro slaves continued to be freely introduced. 
Duiing the revolutionary war of the Atlantic colonies, West 
Florida, being far removed, remained undisturbed until 1779. Spain 
and England being then at war, Galvez, the governor of New 
Orleans, aided by sympathizers with the revolutionary colonists, 
took possession of the whole of "West Florida for the king of Spain. 
At the peace of 1783 England acknowledged the 81st jjarallel as 
the southern boundary of the United States, and ceded West 
Florida to Spain. The district between the 31st parallel and the 
parallel thiuugh the mouth of the Yazoo was therefore claimed by 
the United States and by Spain, the latter being in possession. 
After tedious negotiations the latter power relinquished tne district 
in March 17 98, and Congress at once formed it into “ the Mississippi 
Territory,” which extended from the Mississippi river eastward 
between the two above-mentioned parallels of latitude to the 
Chattahoochee river. 

The State of Georgia claimed as a part of its domain all of the 
district east of the M^issippi river, and between the 31st and 35th 
parallels. In 1802 it ceded its claims to the Federal Government 
for certain considerations, and in 1804 Congress extended the 
limits of the Mississippi Territory northward to the 35th pai'allel. 
Nearly all of the Territory was then owned by the native Indians. 
The Choctaws occupied the southern part, and the Chickasaws the 
northern part of what is now the State of ^Mississippi. In 1812 
the United States troops occupied Spanish West Florida, and the 
district east of Pearl nver and south of lat. SI" was added to the 
Mississippi Territory. The Territoiy was divided by the present 
line between Alabama and Mississippi, and the State of Mississippi 
admitted into the Union in 1817. In 1830-32 the native tribes 
exchanged their lands for others west of the Mississippi river and 
were nearly all removed, and a rapid influx of settlers followed. 
In January 1861 the State seceded from the Federal Union, and, 
joining the Southern Confederacy, famished a large number of 
troops daring the civil war. It was the field of many important 
campaigns, and sufiered great losses. Exhausted by the conflict, 
and harassed by processes of political reconstruction, the State was 
in a deplorable condition for several years. But within the last 
•decade an era of prosperity commenced* marked by a large increase 
in population ana great activity in agricultural and other pursuits. 

Literature.— (Hy&rr4, ffittory of Louisiatta; lionettB, Jffisior^ of the VaHei/oj 
the MissUsifpl. Now York, 1848; Clailjorne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory, 
and State, Jackson, ISSO ; Trailes, Agriculture and Qeolcgy of M ssissippi, Jackson, 
1834; Hilaard, Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi, Jackson, 1860; Smith, 
Outline of the Geology of Alabama, Jlontgomerj-, 1380; Wall, Handbook of His- 
sissippi, Jackson, 1883. (R. B. F.) 

MISSOLONGHI, or MeSOLONGHI (MecroAoyytov), a city 
of Greece, the chief town of the nomarehy of Aeamania 
and jEtolia, situated on the north side of the Gulf of 
. Patras, about 7 miles from the coast, in the midst of a 
fallow lagoon, with a population of 6324 in 1879, is 
notable for the siege of two months which Mavrocordatos 
with a handful of men sustained in 1821 against a Turkish 
army 11,000 strong, and for the more famous defence of 
1825-26 (see voL xL p. 125). Byron died there in 1824, 
and is commemorated by a cenotaph. 

MSSOTJEI, a Cenfe^ State of the American Union, 
lying almost midway between the Atlantic and the Eocky, 
Mountains, British America and the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
eastern boundary is the Mississippi, separating it from 
Illinois, Eentuclty, and Tennessee. Noi^ and south its 
boundaries with Iowa and Arkansas respectively are. 
mainly coincident with the parallels of 40° 30' and 36° 30' 
M. lafc.; but A small peninsula between the Mississippi 
and St Brangois rivers stretches 34 miles farther south 
between Arkansas and Tennessee. The western border, 
with Nebraska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, is 
nearly coincident with Ihe cour^ of the Missouri to the 
junction of that stream with, the Kansas, and then follows 
the meridian of 17° 40' W. of Washington (94° 43' W. 
of Greenwich). The area of the State is 65,350 square 
jmles, the extreme length frona north to south 282 miles, 
ihe extreme width 348 miles, Missouri is divid«i into 


a northern and southern portion by the Missouri river, 
flowing 400 miles in a generally easterly direction from 
its junction with the Kansas to the point 12 miles above 
St Louis where it unites with the Mississippi. Northern 
Missouri has a surface broken and hilly, but not moun- 
tainous. It is mainly prairie land, well watered by streams, 
and fit for agriculture ; but there is a good deal of timber 
in the eastern parts, especially along the bold bluffs of the 
two great rivers. Southern Missouri is almost equally 
divided between timber land in the east and prairie in 
the west. In its south-western portion rises the table-land 
of the Ozark hills (highest point 1600 feet above the sea). 
The Osage, the Gasconade, and other streams flow north- 
ward and eastward into the Missouri. The south-eastern 
lowlands form an undulatiag country, readily draiaed after 
rain, with fertile ri^es generally running north and south, 
occasional abrupt isolated hiUs, forests of oak, hickory, 
elm, maple, ash, locust, willow, persimmon, pecan, chestnut, 
and cherry trees, and in the lowest parts swamps and 
morasses. Hi gh rocky bluffs extend along the banks of 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Meramec river to 
Ste Genevieve, rising sometimes precipitously to the 
height of 350 feet above the water, and low bottom lands 
with many lakes and lagoons extend from Ste Genevieve 
to the Arkansas border. The south-east corner of the 
State is 275 feet above the sea, the north-east comer 445 
feet, and the north-west corner 1000 feet. 

Clirmte . — ^The climate of Missouri, lying as it does far 
from the ocean and unprotected by mountain ranges, is 
one of extremes in heat and cold, moisture and drought. 
The Ozark range is high enough to influence the climate 
locally, but not to affect tlmt of the whole State. The 
mean summer temperature for the ten years 1870-80 
ranged from 75° in the north-west of the State to 78° '6 in 
the south-east; but the thermometer has been known to rise 
to 104°. The winter temperature averaged 33° *87 for 
the whole State, varying from 28° *5 in the nortih-west to 
39° *5 in the south-east. In some winters the temperature 
hardly falls to zero ; in others 20° below zero have been 
registered. The Mississippi at St Louis freezes over once 
in four or five years ; but this is partly caused by the 
accumulations of floating ice coming down from the north. 
The river has closed as early as the first week in December, 
and, again, has remained open until the last week in 
February. It is in cold seasons sometimes passable for 
the heaviest teams. The Missouri river is often closed 
during the whole winter. The mean annual temperature 
of the State varies from 53° to 58°. The climate is, on 
the whole, dry ; for, in spite of the abundant rains, especi- 
ally in the spring, evaporation is so rapid that the atmo- 
£q>here is rarely overloaded with moisture. April is the 
driest month. The greatest amount of rain falls in the 
south-eastern part of the State. An unusual amoimt of 
fair weather, prevailing clearness of sky, general salubrity 
of soil and climate, are chief among the natural advantages 
of this great State. 

Qmlogy . — ^The stratified rocks of Missouri belong to the 
following divisions — Quaternary, Tertiary, CarboiriEerons, 
Devonian, Silurian, and Archaean. The Quaternary system 
comprises the drift, 155 feet thick ; the bluf^ 200 feet above 
the drift; then the bottom prairie, 35 feet thick; and on 
the surface the allnvium, 30 feet in thickness. Clays with 
strata of sands, marls, and humus form the alluvial bottoms 
of the two great rivers of the State, and make up a soil deep, 
light, and incomparably rich. Beneath the alluvium is found 
the bottom praMe, m^e up also of sands, clays, and vege- 
table moulds. This formation is found only in the bottom 
lands of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and more 
abundantly in those of the former. Numerous and well- 
preserved organic remains are found in the bottom prairie, 
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including the shells found in great quantities in the bluff 
and remains of the mastodon and many trees and plants. 
Below this formation, resting upon the drift, is the bluff. 
This rests upon the ridges and river bluffs, and thus is 
topographically higher, although geologically lower, than 
the bottom prairie. It is composed chiefly of a grey 
siliceous marl^ coloured sometimes to a deep brown or red 
by the stains of oxide of iron. This formation extends 
along the bluffs of the Missouri from Fort Union to its 
mouth, and is found capping those of the Mississippi from 
Dubuque to the mouth of the Ohio. It is sometimes 200 
feet thick ; at St Joseph it is 140, at Booneville 100, at 
St Louis 50, in Marion county only 30 feet. This forma- 
tion has interesting fossils {Elephas primigerdits, (&c.). The 
drift, the lowest of the Quaternary system, appears in the 
altered drift, the boulder formation, made up largely of the 
igneous and metamorphic rocks, with rocks from the Palaeozoic 
strata upon which the others rest. Large boulders, five or 
six feet in diameter, are found, usually of granite or meta^ 
morphic sandstone; no fossils except a few logs in the altered 
drift have been found in this formation. The Tertiary 
formation in Missouri is composed of clays, shales, iron 
ores, sandstone, and sand, and extends along the bluffs and 
bottoms of the south-east part of the State. Iron ore is 
found in this formation in great abundance ; sand of the 
best quality for glass-making and clays for pottery and 
stoneware also abound. Below the Tertiary b^ are found 
rocks which strongly resemble Cretaceous beds found in 
other places in the United States. These strata are in such 
a state of irregularity and disturbance as to indicate the 
occurrence of some great movements after their deposition 
and before the formation of the Tertiary strata. The Upper 
Carboniferous system, or coal measures, made up of sand- 
stone, limestone, marl, coal, and iron ores, covers an area 
of more than 23,000 square miles in Missouri, occupying 
the western and northern portions of the State. The supply 
of bituminous and cannel coals found here would seem to 
be weU-nigh inexhaustible. In the Lower Carboniferous 
rock are found many varieties of limestone and sandstone. 
Among these are the Upper Archimedes Limestone, 200 
feet; Ferruginous Sandstone, 195 feet; Middle Archimedes 
Limestone, 60 feet; St Louis Limestone, 250 feet. The 
Devonian system is represented by limestone in Marion, 
EaUs, Pike, Callaway, Saline, and Ste Genevieve counties, 
among which occur the Chouteau Limestone, 85 feet; 
Lithographic Limestone, 125 feet ; Onondaga Limestone, 
100 feet. Of the Upper Silurian series are the following 
formations : — Lower Helderberg, 350 feet; Kiagara Group, 
200 feet ; Cape Girardeau Limestone, 60 feet. Prominent 
among the Lower Silurian formations are the Trenton 
Limestone, 360 feet; the Black Eiver and Bird’s Eye 
Limestone; and the Magnesian series. The last-named 
series is valuable both in a scientific and an economic sense. 
It covers much of the southern and south-eastern portions 
of the State, and in it are found vast deposits of lead, 
zinc, copper, cohalt, iron ores, and marble. The Archaean 
rodm occur below the Silurian deposits, and contain siliceous 
and other slates in which no fossils are found. The porphyry 
rocks of this formation also contain iron ores. 

Co<d , — ^The exposed coal in Missouri includes upper, middle, and 
lower measures; In the first are about 4 feet of coal, and the area 
of exposure is about 8400 square miles. The middle coal measures 
contain about 7 feet of coal, and cover an closed area of about 
2000 square miles. The lower measum have nva workable seams, 
varying from 18 inches in tbieknesa to 4^ feet, and also some thin 
seams of only a few inches. In 1880 566,804 bushels of bitu- 
minous coal were raised in thirty-five counties of Missouri, the 
value at the pit mouth being $1,060,225. $642,772 were paid in 
wages to 2599 persons. The Missouri coal mines are easily worked. 

Iron . — The iron ores are red hsematite, red oxide, specular iron, 
brown bsematite or limonite, and clay ironstone. Manganiferous and 
siliceous specular ores occur in the poiphyriea of the Archsean rocks, 
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and in the granites. The greatest exposure of specular iron yet dis- 
covered is Iron Mountain, the purest mass or body of iron ore knovui- 
Analysis shows it to contain from 65 to 69 per cent, of metallic iron. 
The ore of Shepherd Mountain is not so rich as that of Ii-on Moun- 
tain, but is uniform in character, free from sulphur and phosphoric: 
acid and on the whole superior to any other yet developed in Missouri. 
Pilot Knob ore gives 53 to 60 per cent, metallic iron, and has few 
deleterious substances. It is fine-grained, light bluish grey in 
colour. The ore of the Scotia iron banks and Iron Kidge are much 
alike in appearance and character, being specular boulders imbedded 
in soft red ha?matite. In some of these boulders are cavities in 
which the ore has taken hotryoidal form, and upon these peroxide of 
iron crystallizations ai'e so formed that a gorgeous show of prismatic 
colours is presented. The above are the chief deposits of iron ores, 
but limonites are found mostly in the southern parts of the State. 
The counties of Ste Genevieve, Madison, St Francois, Cape Girar- 
deau, BoUinger, Wayne, Stoddard, Washington, Eejmolds, Shan- 
non, Carter, and Ripley have the gi’eatest exposures of these ores, 
although they are found in many others. The supply of iron ores 
is, indeed, practically inexhaustible. 

Lead . — Second only to iron among the metals of Missouri is the 
vast deposit of lead foiind in the southern parts of the State. The 
great dmseminated lead region occupies about one-half of the north- 
ern portion of Madison, and about as much of St Franfois county. 
It is in the magnesian limestone that the largest quantities have 
been found. In Franklin county galena is found in abundance in 
ferruginous clay and coarse gravel. In the great mammoth mine 
in WasMn^on county is a succession of caves in which millions of 
pounds of lead were found adhering to the sides and roofs. The 
central lead disti'ict of the State comprises the counties of Cole, 
Cooper, Moniteau, Morgan, Miller, Benton, Maries, Camden, and 
Osage ; the southern lead region the counties of Pulaski, Laclede, 
Texas, Wright, Webster, Douglass, Ozark, and Christian. The 
western leaddistiiet includes the counties of Hickory, Dallas, Polk, 
St Clair, Cedar, and Dade ; the south-western the counties of 
Jasper, Hewton, Lawrence, Stone, Barry, and M ‘Donald. The 
two counties Jasper and FTew'ton produce frilly one-half of the pig 
lead of Missouri, The lead mines of Granby are among the best- 
known in the State, and millions of pounds of lead have been taken 
from these lands. 

Copper deposits have been found in several counties, chiefly in 
the south-western part of the State. Zino is found, in the shape of 
sulphuret and also silicate of zinc, in nearly all the lead mines in 
south-western Missouri. It has often occurred iu such masses as 
seriously to hinder mining operations, and until very recent years,, 
when railroad facilities have given this ore a market, it was thrown 
aside as worthless. It is now an important and profitable adjunct 
of the lead mines of Mis souri. Cobalt and nickel are found at Mine 
La Motte and in a few other places. Silver is found in small quan- 
tities in lead mines in Madison county, combined with the lead. 

Clays for the manufacture of ordinary brick for building purposes 
and for fii’e-brick exist in quantities beyond computation, and 
kaolin has been found in a few places. _ Ma7-bU of various shades 
and qualities abounds in Missouri, and is an important item in its 
mineral w^th. Limestones and sandstones suitable for building 
purposes are found in many parts of the State. 

Agricalture , — Indian com, wheat, oats, and tobacco are the staple 
producte ; hut cotton, hemp, and flax are also raised to some extent 
m the southern counties. The average yield of wheat to the acre 
is 30 bushels, and that refrim is often far exceeded. bTo flour is 
of a higher quality or more in demand in foreign as well as home 
markets than that made from Missouri wheat. Indian com is 
especially used in fattening live stock. Blue grass, timothy, red- top, 
and red and white clover grow luxuriantly, and favour stock-raising. 
In some parts of the State pasturage can be had all the year round, 
and the cheapness of com makes the raising of pork, in particular, 
a very profitable business. All varieties of fimit can be very suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The more tender fruits, such as apricots, nec- 
tarines, figs, and many choice kinds of grapes, grow here as well as 
the more northern fruits — the apple, the pear, the plum, and the 
cherry. Apples and peaches do well in all parts of the State. Six 
native varieties of grapes are found in luxuriant growth, and many 
cultivated varieties haye been successMly introduced. No State, 
not even California, can hope ultimately to rival Missouri in the 
producrion of both red and white wines. Sheep-raising has proved 
remnnerative in the southern counties chiefly, where the mild cli- 
mate, the fine grasses, and the abundance of good water are especially 
favouiahle to this branch of agricultural industry. There are in 
Missouri, in round numbers, 10,000,000 acres of improved and 
13,000,000 of unimproved land, including 9,000,000 acres of wood- 
land The ea^ value of the farms is estimated at $90,000,000. 
In 1880 there were on the farms in the State 667,776 horses, 
192,027 mules and asses, 9020 oxen, 661,405 cows, 1,410,507 other 
cattle, 1,411,298 sheep, and 4, 553,123 swine. Missouriis tim fourth 
maize-producing State of the Union ; it supplies more wine than 
any State except California, and is a rival of Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Maryland in the culture of tobacco, which is a 
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staple in the rich coimties in the northern central part 6f the 
State, bordering upon the Missouri river. hTo State raises so 
many mules, asses, and hogs. The production of cereals in 1880 
Tvas-^om, 202,485,723 bushels; -wheat, 24,966,627 bushels; rye, 
535,426 bushels ; oats, 20,670,958 bushels; barley, 123,031bu^els; 
buck-wheat, 57, 640 bushels. The production of tobacco for the same 
year -vras 12,015,657 3b from 15,521 acres, valued at §600,256. 
Three-fourths of this amount -was raised in. Chariton, Marion, 
Eandolph, Howard, CaJia-n'ay, and Saline counties. 

Wild Anvjuzls. — Red-deer are found in every part of the State, 
especially in the thinly-settled and mountainous districts. Y enison, 
indeed, in its season, is as cheap as good beef in the markets of St 
Louis. Wild turkeys are numerous in the swampy and mountainous 
districts, and are found in all parts of the State. Prairie chickens, 
or pinnated grouse, are found m the prairie portion of Missouri, and 
are shipped in great numbers to Eastern markets. In all parts of 
Missouri axe found the ^uail or Yirginia partridge, thousands of 
barrels of which are shipped from the S-tate each season. The 
rabbit, a species of hare, is so common as to be considered a pest 
The grey squirrel and the red fox-squirrel axe also found in large 
numbers all over the State. Black bass, perch, catfish, bufEalo 
fish, suckers, and p&e are the leading varieties of native fish. 

Manufactur6S.-^iL 1880 Missouri had about 20,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments, in which a capital of about §125,000,000 was 
employed* The products of these establishmente were valued at 
up-waxds of 1800,000,000. The leading manufacturing counties 
ou-tside of the city of St Louis are Jackson, Buchanan, St Charles, 
Marion, Pranldiu, Greene, Cape Girardeau, Platte, Boone, and 
Lafaye-tte ; hut more than three-fourths of the manufectures are 
produced at St Louis, which is the fourth manufacturing city of 
the Union- The chief manufacture is that of flour, which employs 
about 900 mills, and is rapidly increasing. Twenty-four mills made 
in St Louis, in 1880, 2,142,949 barrels of flour, ha-ving a daily out- 
put of more than 11,000 barrels. St Louis miUers and dealers 
sent in 1880 to Europe and South America 619,103 barrels of flour ; 
and at the world’s Cams at Paris, Yieima, and Philadelphia, Missouri 
flour received the first award. The iron ind-ustry, which stands second 
in importance, is yet only in its infancy, and St Louis seems destined 
to be one of the great centres of iron and steel manufecture. The 
amount of iron 3Mde in Missouri in 1880, in twenty-two establish- 
ments employing 3139 hands, was 1 25, 758 tons. St Louis made the 
same year 102, 664 tons of pig-iron, steel, and rolled iron and blooms. 
The yearly values of a number of other industries axe estimated as 
follows: — ^meat packing, $20,000,000; lumber, $10,000,000 ; bags 
and bagging, $7,000,000 ; saddlery, ^,000,000 ; oil, ^,000,000 ; 
printing and publishing, $5,500,000; furniture, $5,000,000; car- 
riages and -wa^ns, $4,500,000 ; marble and stone, $4,000,000 ; 
tin, copper, a^ sheet-iron, $4,000,000; agricnltural implements, 
$2,000,000. The manufecture of glass and glass-ware is carried on 
to a conaderable extent, especially in St Louis. At Crystal City, 
on the Mississippi 30 miles below St Louis, is a very large 
deposit of sand suitable for the manufacture of plate-glass, and a 
company has been organized and is now in successful operation, 
with a capital of $1,000,000. 

OoTTiTneree. — ^The extensive commerce of Missouri centres at St 
Louis, between -which city and the ports on the Mississippi and 
Misso^ rivers steamboats are constantly plying. Railroad trans- 

S tion has, in recent years, furnished superior and cheaper 
ties fer much of -the trade -which formerly depended upon the 
riyersi The; trade in cotton especially has been greatly increased 
in Ifissaifri smce 1870 by the use of railroad transportation, which 
has made St Louis one of the great cotton centres of the United 
States, SxtenMve cotton presses were built in St Louis in that 
year, and the recripis of cotton firom the more southern States has 
increased rapidly— -from 12,264 bales in 1869-70 to 457,668 bales in 
1879-80. Railroad connexions have made the interior portions 
of Arkansas and Texas more accessible to St Louis than to the 
southern porte of shipment, and the trade -with the south-west, 
with the Indians, and -ptith Mexico is constantly increasing. In 1870 
St Louis was made by Act of Congress a port of entiy to which 
foreign merchandise could be brou^t m bond- The value of the 
ditwt imports for the year ending 30th June 1882 -was $1,934,342. 

P<)ptilaition. — Missouri is divided into 114 counties. The followiag 
-table gives the number of inhabitants since 1860 : — 


. v' Year:,: 

:i Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Density per 
square unla 

1850 

357,832 

824,212 

682,044 

14-37 

1860 

. 622,201 

559,811 

1,182,012 

18-08 

1870 

896,347 

824,948 

1,721,295 

, 26-34 

1880 

1,127,1.87 

1,041,198 

2,168,880 

81-55 


In 1880 the foreign-bom remdents numlDered 211,^78, or 9*7 per 
cent., of whom 109,974 -were Germans and Scandioa-vians ; there 
were also 145,046 of African descent The eaxly settlers of the State 
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were French, and their descendants are still found in St Louis and 
Ste Gene-vieve and a few other smaller towns. Many Germans have 
recently settled in all parts of the State, while English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Swedes have also made Missouri their home in considerable 
numbers. The native American population is mostly descended 
from immigrants from the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Korth 
Carolina, and Virginia. During recent years there has been a large 
j accession to the population from the eastern and north-western 
States. 

St Lonia, the chief city of the Mississippi vaUey, situated 
upon the Mississippi river about 12 miles belo-w the mouth of the 
Miaaouri, has a populatiou of 350,618 ; Kansas City, a thriving 
to-wn on the western border, situated on the banks of the Missouri, 
has 55,785; St Joseph, in the north-west, has 32,431 ; Hannibal, 
in the north-east, has 11,074 ; and Jefferson City (the State capital), 
in the centre, has 5271. 

JEducatim, — Missouri has a public school system of education 
first adopted in 1889. There axe district schools, elementary and 
ungraded ; city schools, graded, -with high school courses ; four 
normal schools, and a State university. Free public sdiools for 
white and coloured children between the ages of six and twenty 
years are required by law for every district m the State. Besides 
these public institutions supported by the State there are many 
private schools and colleges for both sexes. Chief among these are 
the St Louis University, an institution managed by the Jesuits ; 
the College of Christian Brothers, also under the control of the 
Roman Catholics ; and Washington University, a non-sectarian en- 
dowed school, -which has property estimated at $1,000,000, and 
more than 1300 students. The Baptists have a college at Liberty 
called William Jewell College ; the Con^egationalists one at Spring- 
field called Drury College ; and the Methodists and Fresbyterians 
several colleges and seminaries. 

Meligion . — The early settlers of Missouri were Roman Catholics, 
and in the river towns may be found to-day a large number of that 
faith. The Baptists have 88,999 members, -with 1885 churches ; 
the Methodists, 96,270 members and 918 churches ; the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 25,000 members and 65 chxu’ch buildings ; the 
Presbyterians, -with their various branches, 34,628 members and 706 
churches. 

Administration. — ^The legislative power is vested in a body con- 
sisting of a senate and a house oi representatives, which meets 
once m every two years, on the Wednesday after the first day of 
January next after the election of the members thereof. Members 
of the legislature axe paid a sum not to exceed. $5 a day for the 
first sevenly days of the session, and after that not to exceed $1 a 
day for the remainder of the stesion. They axe also allowed mile- 
age. The executive department consists of a governor, a lieu- 
tenant-governor, a secretary of state, a State auditor, State 
treasurer, an attorney-general, and a superintendent of public 
instruction; these are all elected by the people. The supreme 
executive power is vested in the governor, who is chosen' for four 
years, as also are the other members of this department. The 
governor has a qualified veto upon the acts of the legislature, and 
such other powers as are common to that officer in the several 
States. The judicial power of the State is lodged in a supreme 
court, the St Louis court of appeals, circuit courts, criminal 
courts, probate courts, and municipal courts. All judicial officers 
are elected by the people. Judges of the supreme court are elected 
for ten years, those of the St Louis court of appeals for twelve 
years, those of the circuit courts for six years. Executive and 
judicial officers are liable to impeachment by the house of repre- 
sentatives. AH impeachment cases are tried hy the senate. 

Every male citizen of the United States, and every male person 
of foreign birth who may have declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, according to law, not less than one 
year nor more than five years before he offers to vote, who is over 
the age of twenty-one years, is entitled to vote at all elections by 
^ the pMple, if he has resided in the State one year immedktely 
preceding the election at -which he offers to vote, and has resided 
in the county, cily, or to-wn where he shall ; offer to vote at least 
sixty days immediately preceding the election. 

History. — On the 9th April 1682, the French voyager and dis- 
coverer La Salle took possession of the country of Lonisiaiia in the 
name of the king of France. Its limits were quite indefinite, and in- 
cduded the present territoiy of Missouri (see Louisiana) . The first 
settlements of Missouri -were made in Ste Genevieve and at ETew 
Bourlton, hut- uncertainty exists as to the exact date. By some 
the your is: fixed at 1783 ; by others, and hy many traditions, as 
ewly as 1735. St Louis was settled by Pierre Laclede Liguest, a 
native of France; The site was chosen in 1768, and in February 
1764_ Auguste Chouteau -went at the order of latest to the 
pre-riously selected, and huHt a small -village, ^or a long tme 
the settlements were confined to the neigh^urhood of the river. 
On the Slat of October 1803 the Congress of the United States 
passed an Act by -which the. president was: authorized to take 
possession of -the territory aecoraing to the treaty of Paxis, and the 
formal transfer of Lower Louisiana -was made on 20th - D^ember 
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1803. In 1804 Congress divided the territory into two portions. 
The northern part, commonly called Upper Louisiana, was taken 
possession of in March 1804. In June 1812 Mssonri was organ- 
ized as a Territory, with a governor and general assembly. The 
first governor (1813-1820) was "William Clarke. In 1818 
Missouri applied for admission to the Union as a State. Two 
years of bitter controversy followed, which convulsed the country 
and threatened the dissolution of the Union. This controversy 
followed a resolution introduced into Congress which had in view 
an anti-slavery restriction upon the admission of Missouri to the 
Union. This was at last settled hy the adoption of the “ Missouri 
compromise, ” which forbade slavery in all that portion of the Louia- 
ana purchase lying north of 36® 80' except in Missonii, and on 
19th July 1820 Missouri was admitted to the Union. A. conven- 
tion to frame a constitution had already been called, and the 
constitution then adopted remained without material change until 
1865. The first general assembly under the constitution met in 
St Louis in September 1820, and Alexander M'Mair was chosen 
governor in August. The seat of government was fixed at St 
Charles in 1820, and removed to Jeferson City, the present State 
capital, in 1826. The first census of the State was t^en in 1821, 
when the number of inhabitants was found to be 70,647, of whom 
11,254 were slaves. In the Black Hawk war in 1832, the Florida 
war in 1837, and the Mexican war in 1846 Missouri volunteer 
troops did their share of the work. In the troubles in Kansas, and 
the hitter discussion upon the question of slavery, Missouri was 
deeply involved. A strong feeling in favour of secession showed 
itself in many parts of the State. Governor Jackson, in his 
inaugural address on the 4th of January 1861, said thah Missoruu 
must stand by the slaveholding States, whatever might be their 
course. The election of a majority of Union men, however, as 
delegates to a convention called to consider the affairs of the 
nation, showed that pubKe sentiment was hostile to secession, and 
the convention adjourned without committing the State to the 
secession party. United States troops were soon gathered at St 
Louis, and forces were also sent to Jefferson City, and to Eolla. 
Governor Jackson fled from the capital, and summoned aU the 
State troops to meet him at Booneville. General Lyon defeated 
these troops, 17th June 1861, and soon most of the State was 
under the control of the United States forces. The State conven- 
tion was reassembled. This body declared vacant the offices of 
vemor, lieutenant-governor, and secretary of state, and fiUed 
em hy appointment. The seats of the members of the legislature 
were also declared vacant Governor Jackson soon issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the State out of the Union, and Confederate 
forces were assembled in large numbers in the south-western part 
of the State. General Lyon was killed at the battle of "Wilson’a 
Creek near Springfield, and General Fremont, commanding the 
department of the west, decreed martial law throughout the State. 
For a year matters were favourable to the Confederates, and at the 
opening of 1862 their troops held nearly half the State ; hut in 
February a Federal force under General Curtis drove General Price 
into Arkansas. He returned in 1864, and overran a large part of 
the State, but was finally' forced to retreat, and but lime further 
ti’ouhle arose in Missouri during the war, Missouri furnished to 
the United States army during the war 108,773 troops. In 1865 
a new constitution was adopted by the people. In 1869 the XV. 
Amendment to the United States constitution was adopted by a large 
majority. In 1875 stiK another State constitution was dravm up 
by a convention called for that purpose, and ratified by the people, 
and is now the fundamental law of the State, (M. S. S.) 

IrllSTLETOE^ (Yucum album, L.), a species of Yismm, 
of the family LoranthicesR, The whole genus is parasitical, 
and seventy-six species have been described ; but only the 
mistletoe proper is a native of Europe. It forms an ever- 
green bush, about 4 feet in length, thickly crowded with 
(falsely) dichotomous branches and opposite leaves. The 
leaves are about 2 inches long, obovate-lanceolate, yellowish 
green ; the dioecious flowers, which are small and nearly 
of the same colour hut yellower, appear in February and 
March ; the fruit, which when ripe is filled with a viscous 
semitransparent pulp (whence birdlime is derived), is 
almost always white, but there is said to be a variety with 
red fruit. The mistletoe is parasitic both on deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs, and “ it would be difficult to 

^ Greek 2 jfa or 2|<fs, btenee Latin wscwm, Italian vischio or msec, 
and French gui. The English word is the Anglo-Saxon misteUcm, 
Icelandic mistelteiim, in which tan or ieinn means a twig, and mistd 
may be associated either with mist in the sense of fog, gloom, because 
of the prominence of mistletoe in the dark season of the year, or with 
the same root in the sense of dung (from the character of the berries 
or the supposed mode of propagation). 
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say on what dicotyledonous trees it does not grow’* 
(Loudon). In England it is most abundant on the apple 
tree, but rarely found on the oak. The fruit is eaten by 
most frugivorous birds, and through their agency, particu- 
larly that of the thrush (hence missel-thrush or mistle- 
thrush), the plant is propagated. (The Latin proverb has 
it that “Turdus malum sibi cacat”; but the sowing is 
really efiected by the bird wiping its beak, to wbich the 
seeds adhere, against the bark of the tree on which it has 
alighted.) The growth of the plant is slow, and its durar 
bility proportionately great, its death being determined 
generally by that of the tree on -which it has established 
itself. See Loudon, Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannimm, 
vol. ii. p, 1021 (1838). The mistletoe so extensively used 
in England at Christmas tide is largely derived from the 
apple orchards of Normandy. 

Pliny {H. N., xvi. 92-95 ; xxiv. 6) has a good deal to tell about 
the viaaum, a deadly parasite, though slower in its action than ivy. 
He distinguishes three “genera,” “ On the fir and larch grows 
what is cMled stelis in Eubcea and hyphear in Arcadia. ’’ Yiscum, 
called dryos hypTimr, is most plentiful on the esculent oak 
(quercus), but occurs also on the robur, Prunus sylvestriSy and 
terebinth. Hyphear is useful for fattening cattle if they are hardy 
enoT^h to -withstand the purgative effect it produces at first ; 
-viseum is medicinally of value as an emollient, and in cases of 
■tumour, ulcers, and the like; and he also notes it “conceptum 
fceminarum adjuvare si omnino secnm habeant.” Pliny is also our 
authority for the reverence in which the mistletoe when found 
growing on the robur was held hy the Druids. The rohnr, he says, 
is their sacred tree, and whatever is found gro-wing upon it they 
regard as sent from heaven and as the mark of a tree chosen by 
God. Such cases of parasitism are rare, and when they occur 
attract much attention (est autem id rarum admodum inventu et 
repertum magna xeligione petitui*), particularly on 'the sixth (day 
of the) moon, with which their months and years and, after the 
lapse of thirty years, their “ages ” begin. Calling it in their own 
language “all heal” (omnia sanantem), after their sacrifices and 
banquets have been duly prepared under the tree, they bring near 
two white bulls whose horns are then for the first time bound. 
The priest clothed -with a white robe ascends the tree, cuts [the 
mistletoe] with a golden hook ; it is caught in a white mantle. 
They then slay the victims, praying God to prosper His gift to them 
unto whom He has given it. Prepared as a draught, it is used as a 
cure for sterility and a remedy for poisons. The mistletoe figures 
also in Scandinavian legend as ha-rimg famished the material of 
the arrow -with which Baldur (the sun-god) was slain by the blind 
god Hoder, Most probably this story had its origin in a particular 
Sieory as to the meaning of the word mistletoe. 

MITAU (the Lettish Jelgava), a town of Enssia, capital 
of the government of Conrland. It is situated 27 miles 
by rail to the south-west of Riga, on the right bank of the 
river Aa, in a fertile plain which rises only 12 feet above 
sea-level, and which probably has given its name to the to-wn 
{Mitte in der Aue). At high water the plain and sometimes 
also the town are inundated. Mitau is surrounded by a 
caiml occupying the place of former fortifications. Another 
canal was dug through the town to provide it -with water; 
but this now receives the sewage, and water is brought in 
cars from a distance of 3 miles. Though so near Riga, 
Mitau has quite a different character. It has regular 
broad streets, bordered -with the low pretty mansions of 
the German nobility who reside at the capital of Cburland 
either to enjoy the social amusements for which Mitau is 
renowned or to pro-vide education to their children. Mitau 
is well provided with educational institutions. A gym- 
nasium occupies a former palace of the dukes of Courland, 
and has a rich library; and there are about forty othw 
schools. The town is also the seat of a society of art and 
literature, of a natural history society, which has a good 
local museum, and of the Lettish Literary Society. The old 
castle of the dukes of Courland, which has witnessed so 
many conflicts, was destroyed by the Duke Biron, who 
erected in its place a spacious palace, now occupied the 
governor and the courts. Mitau has 22,200 inhabitants, 
mainly Germans, but including also Jews (about 6000), 
Letts (5000), and Russians. Manufactures axe few, these 
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of wrought-iron ware and of wMte-lead being tbe most im- 
portant. Tile river Aa brings Mitan in connexion ivitli the 
trade of Riga, small vessels carrying goods to tbe amount 
of about £150,000 a year. 

Mitau is supposed to have been founded in 1266 by the grand- 
master Conrad Mandem. It has often changed its rulers. In 
1345, when, it was plundered by Lithuanians, it was already an 
important town. In 1561 it became the residence of the dukes of 
Courland. Dming the 17tb century it was thrice taken by the 
Swedes. Russia annexed it with Courland in 1795. At the be- 
ginning of this century it w^as the residence of the count of 
Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.)- In 1812 it was taken by 
Xapoleon I. 

MITCHEL, Oamsbt M‘Kotght (1810-1862), American 
general and writer on astronomy, was born in Union county, 
Kentucky, August 28, 1810. He began life as a clerk, 
but, obtaining an appointment to a cadetsMp at West Point 
in 1825, be graduated there in 1829, and became assistant 
professor of mathematics in 1831. Subsequently he was 
called to the bar, but forsook law to become professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy at Cincinnati college. 
There he established an observatory, of wKicb he became 
director. From 1859 to 1861 he was director of the 
Dudley observatory at Albany. He took part in the war 
as brigadier-general of volunteers, and for his skill and 
rapidity in seiring certain important strategic points ivas 
on April 11, 1862, made major-general. He died of yellow 
fever at Beaufort, South Carolina, October 30, 1862. 
Besides making important improvements on several astrono- 
mical instruments, Mtchel was the author of several works 
on astronomy, the princijial of -which are The Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds (1848) and The Orhs of Heaven (1851). 
See Memoir by Headley (1865). 

MITCHELL, SiE Thomas Liviis-gstome- (1792-1855), 
Australian explorer, was a son of Mitchell of Craigend, 
Stirlingshire, where he was bom, June 16, 1792. From 
1808 to the end of the Peninsular War he served in 
Wellington’s army, and for his services received the medal 
and five clasps, and was raised to the rank of major. He 
was appointed to survey the battlefields of the Peninsula, 
and his map of the Lower Pyrenees is stiH admired. In 
1827 he was appointed deputy surveyor-general, and after- 
wards surveyor-general, of Hew South W^es. He devoted 
himself to the exploration of Australia, making four 
expeditions for that purpose between 1831 and 1846. 
During these expeditions he discovered the Peel, the 
Hamoi, the G-wyder, and other rivers, traced the course 
of the Darling and Glenelg, and was the first to pene- 
trate into that portion of the country which he named 
Australia Felix. His last expedition was mainly devoted 
to the discovery of a route between Sydney and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and during the journey he explored the 
Fitzroy Downs, and discovered the Balonne, Victoria, 
Warrego, and other streams. In 1838, while in England, 
Mitchell published the narrative of his first three journeys, 
Three Eicpeditioiis into the Interior of East Amtralia (2 
vols.). In 1839 he was knighted and made a D.C.L. of 
Oxford. During this visit he took with him some of the 
first specimens of gold and the first diamond found in the 
country. In 1848 the narrative of his second expedition 
was published in London, Journal of an Expedition into 
the Interior of Tropical Amtralia. In 1851 he "was sent 
to report on the Bathurst gold-fields, and in 1853 he a^in 
visited England and patented his boomerang propeller for 
steamers. He died at his residence at Darling Point, 
Sydney, October 5, 1855. 

Besides tlie above -works, Mitchell wrote a book on- Geografhicxtl 
and MilUary Surveying (1827), an AnstraHan Geography, a.r)A a, 
translation of the Lusiad of Camoens. 

MITE- Mites (Acarina) are minute creatures which 
form a large division of the Arachnida, distinguished by 


the absence of any constriction between the cephalothorax 
and abdomen. Linnaeus included all in the single genus 
Acarzis. They are now divided into several families (mostly 


containing numerous genera), 
viz., Tromhidiidse (harvest 
mites), usually scarlet specks 
seen running on stones, grass, 
&c., in hot weather; Tetra- 
nychi, which, although not 
bright red, are the red spider 
of our green-honses, and are 
distinguished by feet -with 
knobbed hairs ; Bdellidx, 
long-snouted mites with an- 
tenniform palpi; Cheyletidse 
(fig. 1), the so-called book 
mites, — ^ferocious, predatory 
little bein^j quite uncon- 
nected with books; Hydrach 



Fig. 1. — Cheyletus fiabelUfer. 
idm, freshwater mites with 


swimming legs, mostly beautiful creatures of brilliant 
colours; Limnocaridm, crawling freshwater or mud mites; 
Halicaridse,, chiefly marine ; Gamasidx, hard-skinned brown 
mites often parasitic on insects, and best known by the 
females, and young of both sexes, found on the common 
dung beetle {Geotrupes stercorariu ^ ; Ixodidse, the true 
ticks, not to he confounded with the sheep-tick, &c., which 



Pig. 2. — Leioso'im palmidnctuin •, nymph. 


are .wingless flies ; Oribatidm, beetle mites, so called from 
their resemblance to minute beetles (these are never 
parasitic; they undergo transformations almost as strange 
as those of insects, many of the immature forms being 
quaint and beautiful, see fig. 2); Myohiadee, bizarre para- 
sites of the mouse, &c., with peculiar holding claws ; 
Tyroglyphidm, the cheese mites ; Analgidse, found on the 
feathers of birds ; Sarcoptidse, the itch mites ; Arctisconidse, 
the water bears; Eemodiddse, found in the sebaceous 
follicles of the human nose; (kc. ; and Phytoptidee, the gall 
mites, which attack the leaves of plants, making tiny gall- 
like excrescences. 


The sexes are distinct individuals; the reproduction is 
oviparous; the larva is almost always hexapod, though the 
later stages have eight legs; that answering to the pupa of 
insects is active, and is called the nymph. The breathing 
in the first-named eleven families is tracheal, the position of 
the stigmata varying greatly; in the last-named six families 
it is by the general body surface, Ho heart or circulation of 
the blood is known to exist; the alimentary canal is usually 
somewhat on the insect type, but with ceecal prolongations 
to the stomach, the reproductive organs often more on the 
crustacean type. There is generally a single very large 
nerve-ganglion above the oesophagus, sending nerve-branches 
to the rarious parts. The lesrs have ordinarilv five to 
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■seven joints, rarely three; the feet are usually terminated 
by claws or suckers, or both, sometimes by bristles. The 
mandibles are generally large, oftenest chelate (like a 
lobster’s claw), sometimes style-like piercing organs, and 
•of other forms. The maxillse vary much: they may be 
piercing or crushing organs, or may coalesce to form a 
maxillary lip ; there is usually one pair of maxillary palpi, 
no others. Sometimes there is a lingua, and in the 
Gamasidx a galea. Antennae are not found. 

Mites are distributed all over the known world. They 
have been found in Franz- Josef’s Land and Spitzbergen 
and in the hottest tropical regions, as well as the temperate 
xones. Often very similar species come from all parts. 
They are numerous in amber of the Tertiary epoch. 

The best-known species are probably those which injure 
man or his works, viz,, the itch mite, the cheese mite, the 
so-called harvest-bug, and the red spider. The dog-tick 
is also well known. 


The itch mite {Sarcoptes scabiei^ fig. 3) is a minute, almost 
circular, flattened, colourless creature, with skin covered 
with wavy wrinkles, and a number of triangular points 
arising from that of the hack ; legs short, the two front 
pairs and the fourth pair in the male terminated by suckers 
on long stalks, the two hind 
pairs in the f emale and third v V,J / 
pair in the male having long 
bristles instead. It is parasitic 
on human beings: the males 
and young remain chiefly on 

the surface of the skin, but ^ y 

are difficult to find; the female 

barrows under the scarf-skin, 

oausing the intense itching 

of scabies by the action of | I \ 

her chelate mandibles as she I [ /Tin j \ 

eats her way. A small I ' / | 1 

watery pustule is raised near i / \ 1 

where the acarus has entered / ^ 

the skin, and others arise; 

the creature is not found in Fio. 3 --The Ifcck Mite 

the pustule, but at the further egum. 

end of a short tunnel which may be half an inch long. The 

eggs are laid in the tunnel after the acarus has passed ; 

they hatch and multiply rapidly. The disease can be 

certainly cured ; the usual mode is to rub the whole body 

with sulphur ointment, which is best done after a warm 

bath, allow it to remain on all night, and wash off in the 

morning. This treatment should be repeated once or twice 

at intervals of a day or two. Other applications of sulphTir, 

as sulphurous acid, sulphur vapour baths, &c., are efficacious. 

All clothes which have touched the skin must be disinfected 


by heat. The disease is highly contagious. Most mammals 
have their peculiar varieties of itch mite. 

The cheese mite {Tyroglyphus siro) is an elliptical, fat- 
bodied, colourless acarus with smooth skin and very long 
hairs. It breeds in thousands in old cheese, fiour, grain, &c., 
and does much damage. There are numerous allied species ; 
some belonging to the genus Glydphagvs are elegantly 
ornamented with plumes or leaf-like hairs. 

The red-spider {Tetranyckus telarvud) attacks the leaves 
of plants or trees, and is a great pest in green-houses. It 
spins a slight weh on the surface of the leaves, and lives in 
companies on the web ; it is of a rusty red or brown. 

The harvest bugs, thought by some writers to be a 
species, and by them eaUed Leptus autumnalis, are simply the 
larvse of several species of TTomhidium. They are predatory, 
but will attach themselves temporarily to the human skin, 
and produce the violent itching felt on the lower parts of 
the legs after walking through dry grass in autumn. On 
inspection with a glass the creature may be seen as a 


minute scarlet point. A drop of benzine wiO probably get 
rid of the intruder. 

The dog tick, like the harvest-bug, is not really parasitic 
on mammals, though it attaches itself temporarily; its 
ordinary food may probably be vegetable. (a. d. m.) 

MITFORD, Maey PbUSSELu (1786-1855), born at Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, on the 16th of December 1786, retains 
an honourable place in English literature as the authoress 
of Our Village^ a series of sketches of village scenes and 
characters unsurpassed in their kind, and after half a 
century of imitations as fresh as if they had been written 
yesterday. Washington Irving was Miss Mitford’s literary 
model, but her vrork is thoroughly original and spontaneous, 
the free outflow of a singularly charming character. The 
shortest account of her life would be incomplete without a 
reference to the scapegrace father who was the centre of 
her affections, and the “ only begetter ” of all that is most 
delightful and characteristic in her -writing. Dr Mitford 
first spent his wife’s fortune in a few years; then he spent 
also in a few years the greater part of £ 20,000 which his 
daughter drew (in 1797, at the age of ten) as a prize in a 
lottery; then he lived, for most years of his fife, on a 
small remnant of his fortune and the proceeds of his 
daughter’s literary industry. In the little village of Three 
Mile Cross, near Reading, in a small cottage which Miss 
Mitford says was “a fine lesson in condensation,” the 
doctor was the stay, support, and admiration of all the 
loafers in the neighbourhood, while his daughter, who had 
called herself his mamma, and treated him as her little boy 
from the time -when she was herself a little girl, found an 
unfailing charm in his friskings,” and was the loving 
slave of all his good-humoured exactions. The father kept 
fresh in his daughter the keen delight in incongruities, 
the lively sympathy with self-willed vigorous individuality, 
and the womanly tolerance of its excess which inspire so 
many of her sketches of character. The woman who lived 
in close attendance on such an “ awful dad,” refused all 
holiday invitations because he could not live without her, 
and worked incessantly for him, except when she broke off 
her work to read him the sporting newspaper^ evidently 
wrote from the heart in her bright portraits of such 
characters as the Talking Lady, the Talking Gentleman, 
Joel Brent, Jack Rapley, Tom Cordery, Liz^, Lucy, and 
Harriet. Her writing has all the charm of perfectly 
unaffected spontaneous humour, combined with quick wit 
and exquisite literary skill. She died January 10, 1855. 

Miss Mitford’s youthful ambition was to be “ the greatest English 
poetess,” and her first publications were poems in the manner of 
Colerid^ and Scott {Miscellaneous Verses, 1810, of sufficient mark 
to he reviewed by Scott in the Quarterly ; Christine, a metrical tale, 
1811 ; Blanche, 1813). Later on she essayed writing plays {Julian, 
1823 ; The Foscari, 1826 ; Dramatio Seelies, 1827 ; Rienzi, 1828 ; 
Charles the First, 1828). But the prose to which she was driven by 
domestic necessities has rarer qualities than her verse. The first 
series of Our Village sketches appeared in 1824, a second in 1826, 
a third in 1828, a fourth in 1830, a fifth in 1832, and Bel/ord Regis, 
a novel in which the neighbourhood and society of Reading were 
idealized, in 1835. Her Recollections of a Literary (1853) is 
a series of causeries about her favourite hooks. Five volumes of her 
Life and Letters were published in 1870 and 1872, showing her to 
have been a delightful letter-rvxiter ; two volumes of letters to her 
appeared in 1882. 

MITHRADATES, or, as it is often wrongly spelt, 
Mithbidates (*.6., ” given by the god Mithras”), was a 
favourite name of the Pontic kings in the third and second 
centuries B.O., and was also common in Persia and the 
neighbouring countries. The dynasty of Pontus was a 
Persian family, claiming descent from the Achsenaenidae, 
and the earliest of them known in history was satrap 
under the Persian empire. When that empire was destroyed 
Mithradates II. made himself king of Pontus; and he and 
his successors gradually spread their power over a great 
XYL — 67 
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part of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. Several of them 
intermarried with the Seleucidm and other Greek royal 
families, and something of the Hellenic civilization was 
engrafted on the native non-Hellenic character of the 
ki^dom. The names Mithradates, Pharnaces, and Aiiohar- 
all non-HeUenic, alternate in the family. The pro- 
vince of Phrygia was sold in the most scandalous way by 
the Boman consul Aquillius to Mithradates V., who died 
probably in 120 B.o. He was succeeded by his son 
Mithradates Eupator, sixth of the name, one of those 
remarkable conquerors that arise from time to time in the 
East. He was a boy when his father died, and for seven 
years lived the wandering life of a hunter pursued by 
His courage, Ms wonderful bodily strength and 
size, his rTHII in the use of weapons, in riding, and in the 
chase, his speed of foot, Ms capacity for eating and drink- 
ing, and at the same time his quick and penetrating 
intellect, Ms wonderful mastery of twenty-two languages, — 
all these qualities are celebrat^ by the ancients to a degree 
which is almost incredible. With a surface gloss of Greek 
education, he united the subtlety, the superstition, and the 
obstinate endurance of an Oriental. He was a virtuoso, 
and collected curiosities and works of art; he assembled 
Greek men of letters round Mm; he gave prizes to the 
greatest poets and the best eaters. He spent much of his 
time in practising magic arts, the interpretation of dreams, 
and other superstitious ceremonies; and it was believed 
that he had so saturated Ms body with poisons that none 
could injure bini. He trusted no one; he murdered Ms 
nearest relations, his mother, Ms sons, the sister whom he 
had married ; to prevent Ms harem from falling a trophy 
to Ms enemies he murdered all his concubines, and his 
most faithful followers were never safe. He once dis- 
appeaxed from Ms pakice, no one knew wMther, and 
returned after some months, having wandered over all Asia 
\finnr in disguise. Except in the pages of romance or the 
tales of the Thousand and One Nights it would be difficult 
to find anytMng to rival the account given of Mithradates 
by the gravest of historians. These qualities fitted him to 
be the opponent of Boman arms in Asia Minor, to be the 
champion of the East in its struggle against the destroying 
and yet civilizing power of the West. He resisted the 
Romans for eighteen years, yet we can hardly credit him 
with much real generalship or organizing power. He 
could collect masses of men and hurl them against the 
Roman legions; everything that boundless energy and 
boundiesa hatred could do he did ; but ihe strength of his 
cppomtion to the jElomans lay in the fact that all the dislike 
haired by Rcane in the worst and most cruel time of her 
rule was arrayed on his side. 

Ho direct collision took place between the Romans and 
Mthradates for thirty-two years, though the republic took 
away PMygia from him in 120 B.C., and several times 
thwarted Ms designs in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. 
The rnptiu^ came about the time of the Social War. 
Mithradates, prompted, it is said, by envoys from the Italian 
allies, took advantage of the intestine struggles in Italy. 
War broke out in 88 , on the ostensible cause of disputes 
about the kingdom of Bithytda; Mithradates rapidly 
overran Galatk, Phrygia, and Asia, defeated the Roman 
armi^ and n^e a general massacre of the Romans 
resident in Am^' He also sent large armies into European 
Greece, arid itis generals , occupied Athens. But Sulk in 
Greece and Fimbria in Aria defeated his armies in several 
battles; the Greek cities were disgusted by Ms severity, 
and in 84 b.c. he concluded peace, abandoning aE his con- 
quests, surrendering seventy sMps, and a fine of 

2000 talents, Murena invaded Pontus without any good 
reason in 83, but was defeated in 82. DifBculti® con- 
stantly arose between the two. adversaries, and in 74 a 
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general wax broke out, Mithradates defeated Gotta, one 
of the Roman consuls, at Chalcedon ; but Lucullus worsted 
Mm in several engagements, and drove him finally in 72 
B.C. to take refuge in Armenia with his son-in-law Tigranes. 
After two great victories in 69 and 68 , Lucullus was dis- 
concerted by mutiny among his troops and the defeat of 
Ms lieutenant Fabius (see vol. xv. p. 56). In 66 he was 
superseded by Pompey, who completely defeated both 
Mithradates and Tigranes, The former established him- 
self in 64 at Panticapaeum, and was planning new 
campaigns against the Homans when his own troops 
revolted, and, after vainly trying to poison himself, he 
ordered a Gallic mercenary to kill him. So perished the 
greatest enemy that the Romans had to encounter in Asia. 
Minor. His body was sent to Pompey, who buried it in 
the royal sepulchre at Sinope. 

MITHRAS was a Persian god whose worsMp spread 
over the Roman world during the 2d and 3d centuries 
after Christ. His name is found in the oldest records of 
the East Aryan races. In the Rig-Veda, Mitra, i.e., the 
friend, and Varuna, i.e., OSpavos, are a pair of gods regularly 
associated : they denote the heaven of day and the heaven 
of night. Mithras is therefore by origin the god of the 
bright heaven and of day, closely related in conception to, 
and yet expressly distinguished from, the sun. In the 
developed Old Persian religion of Zoroaster Mithras retained 
a place; he was not one of the greatest gods, but was 
first of a triad wMch, while less pure embodiments of the 
divine nature, were more easy for men to comprehend and 
to worsMp. The seventh month, which bears Ms name, and 
the sixteenth day of every month were sacred to Mithras; 
prayers were offered to him at sunrise, at mid-day, and 
at sunset. When the Persians conquered Assyria and 
Babylonia their religion was much affected by the worsMp 
of these more educated races. The worship of foreign 
deities was introduced, that of Persian deities was changed 
in character; and the gods were represented by .images. 
The cultus of Mithras now became far more prominent, he 
I was identified with the sun, and an elaborate ritual with 
I the non-Aryan accompaniment of mysteries was established. 

[ This revolution had begun before Herodotus (i. 131) could 
: identify Mithras with the Assyrian goddess Mylitta, and 
it became more thorough during the 4th century b.c. 

It is in this most developed form that we know the 
coitus of Mithras. The god of light becomes by 9 - ready- 
transition, wMch is made in the very oldest Aryan records, 
the god of purity, of moral goodness, of Itoowledge. There 
goes on in the world as a wholes and in the life of each 
man, a continual struggle between the power of good and 
the power of evil ; Mithras is always engaged in tMs con- 
test, and his religion teaches all, men and vsromen alike, to 
aid in the battle, Yictory in tMs battle can be gained 
. only by sacrifice and probation, and Mithras is conceived 
as always performing the mystic sacrifice through which 
the good will triumph, The human soul, wMeh has been 
separated from the divine nature and has descended to 
earth, can reascend and attain union with God through a 
! process of fasting and penance wMch is taught in the 
I mysteries ; the sacrifice which is being always offered by 
Mithras makes this ascent and union possible. Those 
who were initiated in the mysteries of Mithras had to pass 
through a long probation, with scourging, fasting, and 
ordeal by water, and ’were then admitted as soldiers fighting^ 
on behs^ of Mithras.. This was the lowest . terrestrial 
grade, but there were still two others to attain, the Bull 
.and the Lion, each involving further p:robation, before the 
soul could rise above the earth. It then ascended by the 
grades of Yultur^ Ostrich, and Crow through the region 
of aether; and then it strove to become pure fire, throttgh 
tiie grades of Gryphon, of Perse®, and of the Sun. Finally 
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tte soul attained complete union Tvitli the divine nature 
through the grades of Father Eagle, of Father Falcon, and 
of Father of Fathers. A holy cave on a hill was the 
central point in the worship ; and the mystic rites involved 
watching and fasting all night till sunrise brought the 
triumph of light. 

The worship of ilithras became known to the Romans 
through the Cilician pirates captured by Pompey about 70 
B.c. It gained a footing in Rome under Domitian, was 
regularly established by Trajan about 100 A.D., and by 
Commodus about 190. Finally the mysteries were pro- 
hibited and the holy cave destroyed in 378. Dedicatory 
inscriptions to Deo Soli Invicto Mithrae, and votive reliefs 
of Roman work, are very common. The usual representa- 
tion shows Mithras in the mystic cave performing the 
mystic sacrifice; a young man in Oriental costume kneels 
with one knee on a prostrate bull, grasping the head and 
pulling it back with the left hand, while with the right he 
plunges his sword into its neck. A dog, a snake, and a 
scorpion drink the blood that flows from the bull ; a crow 
sits on the rock behind Mithras ; the figures of the sun 
and of the moon occupy the two sides of the relief. 

See Lajarde, Bedherches mr le Gidte de Mithras. 

MITRE. See Costume, vol. vi. p. 463 ; andSEEALDRT, 
vol. si. p. 711. 

MITSOHERLICH, Eilhaedt (1794-1863), was bom 
January 7, 1794, at Heuende near Jever, in. the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, where his father was pastor. He 
was educated at the gymnasium of Jever under the historian 
Schlosser. In 1811 he went to Heidelberg, where he 
devoted himself to philology, giving special attention to 
the Persian language. In 1813 he went to Paris, partly 
for study, partly with the view of obtaining permission to 
join a French embassy to Persia. The political events of 
1814 put an end to this scheme, and Mitscherlich returned 
to Germany. He then set to work on a history of the 
Ghurides and Kara-Chitayens, manuscript materials for 
which he found in the university library of Gottingen, and 
a portion of which he published in 1815. Still anxious 
to visit Persia, he resolved to study medicine in ord^ that 
he might enjoy that freedom of travel usually allowed in 
the East to physicians. He began at Gottingen with the 
study of chemistry, and this so completely arrested his 
attention that he gave up the idea of the journey to Persia 
and the medical profession. In 1818 he went to Berlin, 
where he worked in the laboratory of Professor Link. He 
made analyses of phosphates and phosphites, arseniates and 
arsenites, confirming the observations of Berzelius as to 
their composition. In the course of these investigations 
he observed that corresponding phosphates and arseniates 
crystallized in the same form. 

This was the germ from which grew the theory of 
isomorphism. In order to follow out his discovery 
Mitscherlich set to work to learn crystallography. His 
teacher was a fellow student, Gustav Rose, to whose 
penetrating mind and profound knowledge of mineralogy 
have been due some of the most interesting developments 
and illustrations of the' theory of isomorphism. Having 
measured the inclinations of the faces of a vast number of 
natural and artificial crystals, he established the principles 
of isomo:^hiam very much as we now hold them. 

It is right that wa should remember that Mitscherlich 
was not the first to notice the fact that two different sub- 
stances might have the same crystalline form, or that one 
element could partially replace another without great 
change of form. Rom6 de I'Me in 1772 mentions mixed 
vitriols containing variable proportions of iron and copper, 
and Leblanc in 1802 showed that the crystalline form 
remains the- same although the proportions vary both in 
the case of these mixed vitriols and in that of mixed 


alums. Vauqueiin had already, in 1797, proved that 
alum might contain variable quantities of ammonia without 
any corresponding variation of crystalline form. 

The authority of Haiiy, who laid down as one of his 
principles that each compound has its oum crystalline form,, 
for a time kept these observations in the background. 
Further cases were, however, observed. Wollaston (1812)- 
accurately measured the angles of the rhombohedral 
carbonates, and proved that ihe forms of these minerals, 
although nearly the same, are not absolutely identical. 
He showed that a similar close approximation to identity 
exists in the case of the vitriols. Fuchs in 1815 brought 
forward his theory of “vicarious constituents.” Gay- 
Lussac proved that a crystal of common alum continues to- 
grow when placed in a solution of ammonia alum, and 
cases of crystallized mixtures were pointed out by the 
French mineralogist Beudant, But notwithstanding these 
foreshadowings, of which we know, on the evidence of 
Gustav Rose, that Mitscherlich was wholly ignorant, there ■ 
was at the time of which we are now speaking no trace of 
a theory, but merely isolated observations. The theory of 
isomorphism is the work of Mitscherlich. It was com- 
municated to the Berlin Academy on December 9, 1819. 

In that year BerzeHns paid a visit to Berlin, and was so- 
struck with Mitscherlich's ability that he suggested him to- 
the minister Altenstein as the most fitting successor to- 
Klaproth in the chair of chemistry in that university. It 
is not surprising that this idea was not carried out. It 
was only four years since Mitscherlich had begun to study 
chemistry; he had never lectured, nor had he published 
anything on the subject. 

Although Altenstein did not at that time carry out the 
proposal of Berzelius, he was so far impressed by it that 
he obtained for Mitscherlich a Government grant to enable 
him. to continue his studies under Berzelius. 

In 1820 he went to Stockholm, where he worked for a 
year in Berzelius’s laboratory. In 1822 he was appointed 
extraordinary and in 1825 ordinary professor in Berlin. 
In the course of an investigation into the slight differences 
discovered by Wollaston in the angles of the rhombohedra 
of the carbonates isomorphous with calc-spar, Mitscherlich 
observed that the angle in the case of calc-spar varied with 
the temperature. On extending his inquiry to other non- 
isotropic crystals he observed a similar variation, and was- 
thus led, in 1826, to the discovery that non-isotropic 
crystals, when heated, expand unequally in the direction of 
dissimilar axes. In the following year he discovered the 
change, produced by change of temperature, in the direction 
of the optic axes of selenite. The discovery (also in 1826} 
that sulphur can be obtained in two absolutely distinct 
crystalline forms threw much light on the fact that the two- 
minerals calc-spar and aragonite have the same composition 
but perfectly (Cerent forms. Other cases of this property, 
to which Mitscherlich gave the name of dimorphism, were 
arrived at not long after. 

In 1833 he made a series of careful determinations of 
the vapour densities of a large number of volatile substances, 
and proved that Gay-Lussac’s law as to the proportions- 
by volume in which oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
chlorine unite with one another holds generally for volatile 
elements, and that the simplicity of the relation of the 
volume of the compound to that of the component gases is 
also general 

In pure chemistry Mitscherlich’s discoveries were mainly 
connected with isomorphism. Thus he obtained selenic 
add in 1827, and showed the isomorphism of its salts with 
the sulphates, and examined with great care the manganatee 
and permanganates, showing their isomorphism with the 
sulphates and with the perchlorates respectively. But he 
did much important work unconnected with this special 
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subject. We may in particular refer to Ms discovery of 
the relation of benzene to benzoic acid, of nitre-benzene, 
and of a considerable number of the derivatives of benzene. 

In 1833 he published his Lehrhudi der Chemie^ a 
student’s text-book of chemistry of the most thoroughly 
practical and yet rigidly scientific kind, from the study of 
which teachers of chemistry may still derive many a 
valuable hint. His interest in mineralogy led him to the 
study of the geology of volcanic regions, and he made 
frequent visits to the Eifel with a view to the discovery of 
a theory of volcanic action. He did not, however, publish 
any papers on the subject, but since his death his notes 
have been arranged and published by Dr Roth in the 
Mernmn's of the Berlin Academy (1866). In December 
1861 symptoms of heart disease made their appearance, 
but he was able to caj^ on his academical work till 
December 1862. He died at Schoneberg near Berlin on 
28th August 1863. 

ilitscherlich’s published papers are chiefly to be found in the 
Ahhandlwigeii of the Berlin Academy, in Toggendarff's Amuden, 
and in the Antiales de Chimie et de Physique. The fourth edition 
of the Lehrbuch der Chemie was pubmhed in 1844 ; a fifth was 
beg un in 1S 55, but was not completed. (A. C. B.) 

[MITTLENE, or Myttleke, See Lesbos. 

MIZPAH and Mizpee are Hebrew words 

for a “place of prospect,” or high commanding point. 
The cities of Palestine generally occupied such positions ; 
and so in the Old Testament we find several places bearing 
the name of “The Mizpah” (Mupeh). Sometimes a 
determining gerdtive is added ; “ The Mizpeh of Gilead ” 
(Judg. xi 29), “The Mizpeh of Moab” (1 Sam. xxii 3). 

(1) The most fejnous of these places is that in Gilead, a noted 
sanctuary (Judg. xL 11 j Hosea v. 1), claiming consecration from 
the sacnfice of Jacob (Gen. zxd. 54) and the masgdba or sacred 
stone erected by him (ver. 45). The narratiTe of Gen. xxzL 45 sg. 
is somewhat obscure, and not all from one hand. We mther, 
however, firom it that another name of “ The IMjzpah” was Galeed, 
i.e.t Gilead. Thus Mizpah, Mizpeh Gilead, Gili^ (Kcs. vi 8), 
Bajnath Mizpeh (e.e., the height of Mizpeh, Josh. 26), and 
Eajnoth Gilead (the heights of Gilead), or simply The Eamah (2 
Sings TiiL 2S, 29), are almost univers^y taken to be one plac& 
With this it agrees that Samoth Gilead was a city of refuge, which 
points to an «trly sanctity. The place is prominent throughont the 
history. It was the seat of Jephthah (Judg. xL), the mourning for 
whose daughter probably gives us a glinmse into the ancient rites 
of ^rorineial sanctuary, the residence or one of Solomon’s officers 
(1 Sings iv. 13), and a hotly disputed frontier city in the wars 
between Syria and the house of Omri, before which Ahab fell (1 
Kings xxii, ), and in which the militaiy revolt of Jehu was organized 
(2 Engs is. ). Maspha was still a strong place in the Greek period, 
and was taken by Judas Maecabaeus (1 Mae. v. 85). Eusebius xuows 
Bamoth as a place 15 miles west of Philadelpliia or Babbah of 
Ainmen. It is therefore commonly identified with El-^t, the 
modem ^j^tal of the Bel^ ; but this cannot be said to be made 
out. (2) The Benjamite £li^ah or Mi^h, also a sanctuary, is 
often named in the history of SiunueL It was a border fortrera of 
King Asa (1 Kings xv. 22), and the residence of Gedaliah as governor 
of Judaea after the fell of Jerusalem (Jer. xL). Its old sanctity was 
still remembered in the Maceabee times, and from 1 Mac^ iii 46 we 
conclude that it commanded a view of Jerusalem. The most prob- 
able identification is with the prominent hill-top of ITeby Samwfl. 
There was (3) another Miipeh in the low country of Judah (Josh, 
xy. S8), and (4) a land or valley of Mizpeh (Josh, xi 3, 8) under 
Mbhui H^mon. 

j ;|£Kipi01!nC^ or artificial helps to the memory, have 
in a more or less ^stematie form from a 
■teiy Hnemonics (tS sc. 

or much cultivated by Greek sophists 

and |dddoed|lt(fe ai^ repeatedly referred to by Plato 
and Aristofie. lii iateir ifeaes flie inveuti<m was aa^bed 
to the poet Simouide^* pearhaps for no other reason than 
that the strength of his memmy was fmous. C3ie««), who 
attach^ considerable importanea to ^ ar^ but more to 
the principle of order as the best help to memory, speaks 

Pliny, JST, JV., vii, 24. Oibero, Or., ii. 86, msetions this belief 
without cornnulting himself to ifc 


of Carneades (or perhaps Charmades) of Athens and Metro- 
dorus of Scepsis as distinguished examples of the use of 
well-ordered images to aid the memory. The latter is 
said by Pliny to have carried the art so far vt nihil non 
iisdem -verbis redderet avdii-um. The Romans valued such 
helps as giving facility in public speaking. The method 
used is described by the author of lihet. S&ren., iii. 16- 
24 j see also Quintilian {Inst. Or., x. 1, 2), whose account is, 
however, somewhat incomplete and obscure. In his time 
the art had almost ceased to be practised. The Greek and 
Roman system o£ mnemonics was founded on the use of 
mental places and signs or pictures. The thing to he re- 
membered was localized in the imagination, and associated 
with a symbol which concretely represented what it was 
desired to retain in the memory, special care being taken 
that the symbols should he as vivid, pleasing, and impres- 
sive as possible. The most usual method was to choose 
a large house, of which the apartments, walls, windows, 
statues, furniture, <fec., were severally associated with cer- 
tain names, phrases, events, or ideas, by means of symbolic 
pictures ; and to recall these it was only necessary to search 
over the apartments of the house, till the particular place 
was discovered where they had been deposited by the ima- 
gination. As the things to he remembered increased, new 
houses could be built, each set apart to a certain class of 
ideas or events, and these houses were again constructed 
into a mnemonic town. In accordance with this system, 
if it were desired to fix an historic date in the memory, it 
was localized in an imaginary town divided into a certain 
number of districts, each with ten houses, each house with 
ten rooms, and each room with a hundred quadrates or 
memory-places, partly on the floor, partly on the four walls, 
partly on the roof. Thus, if it were desired to fix in the 
memory the date of the invention of printing (1436), an 
imaginary book, or some other symbol of printing, would 
be placed in the thirty-sixth quadrate or memory-place 
of the fourth room of the first house of the historic ^strict 
of the town. The success of the method depended largely 
on the power of the imagination to give the different houses, 
rooms, &c., characteristic varieties of aspect, and we may 
suppose that it was the effort to frame suitable images and 
places, giving an adventitious interest to dry detafis, that 
constituted the real advantage of the system. Except that 
the rules of mnemonics axe referred to by Martianus 
CapeUa, nothing further is known regarding the practice 
of the art until the 13th century, when the system of the 
: Romans was revived and a good many treatises were 
published on the subject. Among the voluminous writ- 
ings of Roger Bacon is a tractate Be Arte Memorativa, 
which exists in MS. at Oxford. Raymond Lully devoted 
special attention to mnemonics in connexion with his ars 
gmerodis. The first important modification of the method 
of the Romans was that invented by Conrad Celtes, a 
German poet, who, in Ms JSpitoma in utra-mque Cieeronis 
rhetoricam cmn arte rneincyrativa nom (1492), instead of 
places made use of the letters of the alphabet. About 
the end of the 15th century Petrus de Raveima awakened 
such astonishment in Italy by Ms mnemonic feats that he 
was believed by many to be a necromancer. His Phimioo 
Artis Meimriae, publi^ed at Yenice in 1491 in four volumes, 
went through as niany as nine editions, the seventh appear- 
ing at Cologne in 1608. An impression equally great was 
produced about the end of the 16th century by Lambert 
Schenkel, who tau^t mnemonics in France, Italy, and 
Germany, and, although he was denounced as a sorcerer by 
the university of Louva^ published in 1593 Ms tractate 
Be Memma at Douai with the sanction of that celebrated 
thesqlogical faculty. most complete account of his sys- 
tem is given in two works by Ms pupil Martia Sommer, pub- 
lished at Yenice in 1619. Giordano Bruno, in connexion 
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"witli liis exposition of the ars gmeralis of Lully, included 
a memoria tecknica- in his treatise De Umhris Idearum, 

About the middle of the 1 Tth century Winckelmann made 
knofVTL what he called the “ most fertile secret ” in mne- 
monics, namely the use of letters with figures so as to express 
numbers by words ] and the philosopher Leibnitz adopted 
an alphabet very similar to that of Winckelmann in con- 
nexion with his scheme for a form of writing common to all 
languages. Winckelmann’s method was modified and sup- 
plemented in regard to many details by Richard Grey, who 
published a Memoria Techmca in 1730. The principal 
part of Grey’s method is briefly this : “ To remember any- 
thing in history, chronology, geography, &e., a word is 
formed, the beginning whereof being the first syllable or 
syllables of the thing sought, does, by frequent repetition, 
of course draw after it the latter part, which is so contrived 
as to give the answer. Thus, in history, the Deluge 
happened in the year before Christ two thousand three 
hundred forty-eight ; this is signified by the word 'Dfi.etok, 
Del standing for Deluge and etoh for 2348.” To assist in 
retaining the mnemonical .words in the memory they were 
formed into memorial lines. The vowel or consonant 
which Grey connected "with a particular figure was chosen 
arbitrarily ; but in 1806 Feinaigle, a monk from Salem 
near Constance, began in Paris to expound a system 
of mnemonics, one feature of which was to represent the 
numerical figures by letters chosen on account of some 
similarity to the figure to be represented or some accidental 
connexion with it. This alphabet was supplemented by 
a complicated system of localities and signs, with the aim 
of espressing, by a more vivid and impressive symbol, ideas 
which for want of this are apt to pass from the memory, 
and of establishing between ideas of the same group an 
intimate relation, so that the mention of the one would sug- 
gest the other. Feinaigle, who published a Notice sur la 
mn^onignce at Paris in 1806, came to England in 1811, 
and in the following year published The New Art of 
Memory. A simplified form of Feinaigle’s method was 
published in 1823 by Aim6 Paris, and the use of symbolic 
pictures was revived in connexion with the latter by a 
Pole, Jazwinsky, of whose system an account was pub- 
lished by J, Bern, under the title Expose GhtArcd de la 
Methods MAAmonigue Folortaise, perfectionnAe d, Paris, Paris, 
1839. Various other modifications of the systems of 
Feinaigle and Aim 4 Paris were advocated by subsequent 
mnemonists, among them being the Phrenotyping or 
Brain-Printi^ method of Beniowsky, the Phreno-Mnemo- 
techny of Gouraud, and the Mnemotechnik of Carl Otto, 
a Dane. The more complicated mnemonic systems have 
fallen almost into complete disuse ; but methods founded 
chiefly on the laws of association have been taught with 
some success in Germany by, among others, Kothe, who is 
the author of LekrhtuJh der MnernoniJc, and KatecMsmm 
der QeddchtnisskuTist, both of which have gone through 
several editions; and in England by Dr. Edward Pick, 
whose M&mory and the Rational Means of Impromng it 
has also obtained a wide circulation. In certain cases 
mnemonical devices may be found of considerable service ; 
but all ^sterns which have aimed at completeness have 
been found rather to puzzle than aid the memory. The 
fullest his,tory of mnemonics is that given by J. 0- F. von 
Aretin in his Systemxdisehe Anleitung sur Theorie und 
Praxis der Mnmxmik, 1810. 

MOA. See DmonNis, 

MOAB. Moab and Ammon (children of Lot) consti- 
tute along with Edom and Israel (children of Is^) that 
group of four Hebrew peoples which in early antiqtdiy had 
issued from the Syro-Axabian wilderness, and settl^ on 
the border of the cultivated country eastward of the great 
depression which extends frqrq the Gulf of Elath to the 


Dead Sea, and up the valley of the Jordan. According to 
the book of Genesis, they had come out of Mesopotamia, 
and so were precursors of the larger wave which followed 
from the same quarter, forming the most southern outpost 
of the Aramaean immigration into the lands of Canaan 
and Heth, Whether 5ie Hebrews were originally Ara- 
maeans is questionable, but it is certain that, like the 
Aramaeans, they were distinct from the Canaardtes, whose 
conquerors they were. Such was the relation of the old 
and new inhabitants, not only in Western Palestine after 
the Israelite occupation, but also, and from a much earlier 
period, in Eastern Palestine, where the aborigines were 
Amorites — ^that is, Canaanites — and where the Bne Amm on 
and Moab and the Bne Isaac successively settled in their 
lands. The old population did not disappear before the 
conquerors, but continued to subsist among them. In 
a considerable district — ^namely, in Gilead — the Amorites 
even remained unsubdued, and thus formed a gap, only 
imperfectly filled up by the Bne Ammon, between the 
Hebrew line of immigration on the south and the Ara- 
maean line more to the north, — a. gap which did not begin 
to close until the historical period. From this district 
they even endeavoured, and with some success, as will be 
afterwards seen, to recover the territory which had been 
taken from them in the south. But where they were the 
subjects of the Hebrews they constituted the basis of the 
population, the mainstock of the working and trading 
classes. The extent of their influence over the conquerors 
may be judged from the fact that it was their speech 
which gained the upper hand. The Moabites, and doubt- 
less also the Ammonites and Edomites, spoke the language 
of Canaan as well as the Israelites. They must have 
learned it from the Canaanites in the land eastward of 
Jordan, prior to the period at which Jacob immigrated to 
and returned from Egypt. Our knowledge is extremely 
imperfect as re^rds other departments of the Canaanite 
influence ; but in religion it 1ms left a noticeable trace in 
the cultus of Baal-Peor, which was carried on in Moabite 
territory, but was certaiidy of Canaanite origin. 

The assumption that the change of language was first brought 
about by the Israelites in the land which is called by preference 
that of Canaan, is rendered untenable by the fact that the Moabites 
also spoke Canaanitish. It is vain to urge against the identity of 
Hebrew and Canaanitish the distinctioE between Phoenician and 
Hebrew; for doubtless similar distinctions existed between the 
dialect of the Phoenician coast towns and that of the Hivites, 
Amorites, and Canaanites generally, whose language the Hebrews 
borrowed. That the Aiamseans of Damascus, who also were com- 

e Ued to mingle with the Hethites in the country of which they 
d. taken possession, nevertheless retained their original tongue is 
to be explained by the circumstance that they continued to maintain 
direct imtions with the mother-country of Mesopotamia, and more- 
over had greater internal cohesion. The designation Amorites, 
tisnally given in the Old Testament to the original inhabitants 
of Eastern Palestine, is substantially synonymous with that of 
Canaanites, although not quite so comprehensive. The Palestine 
of the Pre-Israelitic period, which in the Pentateuch is called the 
Land of Canaan, figures in Amos as the Land of the Amorites. 
'While, however, the former name m bestowed chiefty upon that 
portion of the earlier population which had. remained unconquered, 
the latter is given to the portion agai^ which the Israelites first 
directed their attack and in whose territory they settled. This took 
place in the mountain district, first to the east and afterwards to the 
west of Jordan. For this reason the Amorites, as contrasted with 
the Canaanites of the cities of the level country, axe a highland 
race, iite the Hebrews themselves, hut belong exclusively to the 
past. In the time of the Biblical narrators, the Canaanites are still 
uving here and there in the land, but the Amorites have once lived 
where the Israelites now are. This errolains the fact that, while in 
ordinary peaceful circumstances the Canaanites are named as the 
old inhabitants, the Amorites are immediately substituted for th^ 
wherever war and conquest are spoken of. Sihon and Og, with 
whom Moses does battle, are kings of the Amorites ; in like manner 
it is with the twelve kiogs of the Amorites that Joshua has to deal 
westward of the Jordan. The Amorites as an extinct race of course 
assume a half-mythical character, andaroreprKented as giants, tall 
as cedars and strong as oaks. 
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Just as Israel was the people of Jehovah, and Ammon 
the people of Milcom, Moah was the people of Chemosh 
(1^103, Nnnu rsd. 29). The kingship of Chemosh was 
regarded as thoroughly national and political in its char- 
acter, hut did not on that account exclude the institution 
of a human kin g, which existed in Moah much earlier than 
in Israel ; in the time of Moses the Moabites had a king, 
and the institution was even then an old one. The capitals 
of the kingdom were Ar-Moah and Eor-Moab, south from 
the Amon ; these were not, however, the constant residences 
of the kings, who continued to live in their native places, 
as, for example, Mesha in Dihon. Doubtless there were 
changes of dynasty, and traces exist of a powerful aristocracy 
(Ariele Moah ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 20), 

The land of the Moabites, the BaUjA, is bounded north- 
ward and southward by Mount Gile^ and Wadi 1-AhsA, 
westward and eastward by the Dead Sea and the Wilder- 
ness ; it is divided into two portions by tiie deep bed of 
the Amon, that to the north being the more level (Mish&r), 
and that to the south being more broken up, and consti- 
tuting the proper stronghold of the nation. The soil is 
pecu^ly adapted for sheep-farming (2 Kmgs iiL) and the 
culture of the vine (Isa. xvi.).i 

The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly in 
their contact with Israel, and we have no knowledge of 
them apart feom this. After the Israelites had quitted 
Egypt and passed a nomadic life for about a generation in 
the neighbourhood of Kadesh, they migrated thence, still 
under ^e leadership of Moses, into northern Moab, dis- ! 
possessing the Amorites, who had made themselves masters 
of that district. The interval from Kadesh to the Amon j 
could be passed only by a good understanding with Edomt, ^ 
Moab, and Ammon, — a proof that the ethnical relationships, 
which at a later period were expressed only in legend, were 
at that time still living and practical In aU probability 
the Moabites called the Israehtes to their aid ; they were 
not as yet aware that this little pastoral people was des- 
tined one day to become to them a greater danger than 
the Canaanites by whom they were threatened at the 
moment.^ 

As the story of Balaam indicate^ the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their service 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them from 
settling in the land of Sihoru The migration of the tribes 
of Israel into Western Palestine, however, and the dissolu- 
tion of their warlike confederation soon afterwards made a 
restoration of the old frontiers possible. If King Eglon 
took tribute of Benjamin at Jericho, the territory between 
Amon and Jordan mtist also have been subject to him, and 

^ Ttere does not seem to have keen any di&ezence in this respect 
hetweeh the aorihem aod soutbeiu portions ; instead of Heshbon, 
Sibmah, and Jaeaerflsa. XTi.),the poet Hitim of Tayyi, a little before 
Bfobanuned, names Maib and Zoar as the chief v^ie centres (Y4kiit, 
iv. 877, 19). 

; * The facts as a wbole are indnbitable ; it cannot be an invention 
&at the Israelites settled iSrst in Kadesh, then in northern IHoab, and 
thence passed into Palestine proper. The only donbtM point is ' 
vks&er ihe song in Norn, xxi 27 sgq. is contemporary evid^ce 
4f .events. It is certainly not a forgery, but it is a ques- 
really refers 'to the destruction of the kingdom of the 
This reference tests entirely upon the words 
prPri i(4dc& k^ht very well he omitted as a mere gloss, 

in totsei^e ae^ wo;^ nafearaSy Tbe underwood as directed against 

the MoahtteStharaaelt^ j it is fe tli^ last sense that it is taken by the, 
author of Jer, alviiju " {CoBap. R Meyer ini Stade’s A Tliehe 

Wiss&isch.t 1881, p; 129 sgg.) As IstM got thie better of the Amorites 
on the plain of Moab, so did Hadad of the RWinites vanquish the 
Midianites on the “field ” of Moab (Qen. sxivi, 3S) ; this took place 
in Crideon's time, as is borne out by the fact thiat betwe^ Sadad and 
the downfall of the ancient Kdomite monarchy, t.«. to th» period of 
David, there were four reigning prmces. Coiitoed recollectioas <rf a 
former settlement of the Midianites in northern Mcffl,b are seen in 
1 ^ 11110 . xxii. 4, 7; xrv. 18. . 
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Reuben must even then have lost Ms land, or at least his 
liberty. It would appear that the Moabites next extended 
their attacks to Monnt Gilead, giving their support to the 
Ammonites, who, during the period of the judges, were its 
leading ass^ants. So close was the connexion between 
Moab and Ammon that the boundary between them vanishes 
for the narrators (Judges xi.). 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, who 
at the same time waged a successful war against Moab ; the 
fact is lightly toudbed upon in 1 Sam. xiv. 47, as if this 
were a matter of course. The establishment of the mon- 
archy necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighhours 
and kin. The Moabites being the enemies of the Israelite 
kingdom, David naturally sent his people for shelter thither 
when he had broken with Saul ; the incident is precisely 
analogous to what happened when he himself at a later 
period took refuge from Saul’s persecution in Philistine 
territory, and needs no explanation from the hook of Ruth. 
As soon as he ceased to be the king’s enemy by himself 
becoming king, Ms relations with Moab became precisely 
those of his predecessor. The war in which apparently 
casual circumstances involved Mm with Hanun ben Nahash 
of Ammon really arose out of larger causes, and thus spread 
to Moab and Edom as welL The end of it was that all 
the three Hebrew nationalities were incorporated with the 
kingdom of Israel ; the youngest brother eclipsed and sub- 
dued his seniors, as Balaam had foreseen. Through the 
work of Saul and David the political system of Palestine 
was altogether changed; the smaller peoples were no longer 
a match for Israel, wMch established a decisive preponder- 
ance, and transformed what had hitherto been jealousy on 
the part of Moab and Ammon as well as of Edom into 
bitter hatred ; tMs hatred did not cease even after nothing 
but a religious shadow remained of what had once been the 
political supremacy of the people of Jehovah. 

The struggle with Amnion which David began ultimately 
assumed larger dimensions, and brought the Aramaeans 
also into the field against hhoa. He was successful, indeed, 
against them also, and destroyed their most powerful 
l^gdom ; but after his death they recovered themselves, 
and pressed steadily on from the borders of the wilderness 
towards the sea; at their head were those kings of Damascus 
who had establmhed themselves on the ruins of Zoba. In 
presence of these enemies the already fading distinction 
between the ruling and the subject nationality witMn the 
kingdom of Israel now completely disappeared ; and even 
towards the Canaanites outside the relations of the kings 
became friendly. It is in one instance expressly stated 
that the common danger threatening from the East had 
to do with tMs (2 Sam. viii. 9 sqq.). But, conversely, it 
was natural that Ammon and Moab should make common 
cause with the Aramaeans ; such an attitude was suggested 
by geograpMcal position and old connexions, but above 
all by their helpless fury against Israel. Both nationalities 
must have succeeded in emancipating themselves very soon 
after David’s death, and only now and then was some strong 
king of Israel able again to impose the yoke for a time, not 
upon the Ammonites indeed, but upon Moab. The first to do 
so was Omri, who garrisoned a number of their towns and 
compelled the king to acknowledge Israel’s suzerainty by 
a yearly tribute of sheep, — a state of matters wMch con- 
tinued until the death of Ahah ben Omri. But when that 
biave king fell in battle with the Aramaeans at Ramoth 
Gilead (about 850 b.c.), Mesha of Dibon, then the ruler 
of Moab, seized the favourable opportunity to make him- 
self and his people independent,, frj Ms famous inscription 
he tells how, through the wrath of Chemosh, the land had 
fallen, into the enemy’s power and endured forty years of 
slavery, and how by the grace of CJhemosh the yoke is now 
broken and the firaelites ignomimonsly driven offL In 
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the Bible we find only the curt statement that Moab 
rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab (2 Elings i.) ; 
on the other hand, there is a fnll narrative of a later attempt 
on the part of Joram ben Ahab to bring Mesha again 
into subjection — an attempt which promised very well at 
first, but ultimately failed completely, Joram’s invasion 
took place not from the north but (probably very unex- 
pecte^y to the enemy) from the frontier of Edom over 
the Wadi ^1- AhsA ; he marched through Judah and Edoro, 
and the kings of those countries served as auxiliaries. 
He defeated a Moabite army on the frontier, penetrated 
into the country and laid it waste ; he laid siege to the 
fortress of Kir-Moab so closely as to reduce it to great 
straits. But these straits seem to have filled the besieged 
with a despeiate courage, for the fortunes of war suddenly 
changed. The Israelites were compelled to retire home- 
ward, a great wrath (of Jehovah) having come upon them,- 
that is, a severe disaster having befallen them, which is 
not described, but, from the nature of the case, must have 
been a sudden surprise and defeat by the enemyA 

As the Moabites o-vred their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Eamah — ^that is, to the 
Ammseans — we accordingly find them (as well as the 
Ammonites) afterwards always seconding the Aramaeans in 
•continual border warfare against Gilead, in which they 
took cruel revenge on the Israelites. With what bitterness 
the latter in consequence were wont to speak of their 
hostile kinsfolk can be gathered from Gen. xix. 30 aqq . — 
the one trace of open malice in the story of the patriarchs, 
and all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which Lot is the hero and saint, which therefore in its 
present form is of Moabite origin, although perhaps it has 
a still older Canaanite nucleus. Of these border wars 
we learn but Httle, although from casual notices it can be 
seen (2 Kings xiii. 20; iinos L 13; comp. 2 Kings v. 
2) that they were long kept up, although not quite 
xininterruptedly. But when at length the danger from 
the Aramaeans was removed for Israel by the inter- 
vention of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab’s subjection 
also came.; Jeroboam 3X extended Ms frontier over the 
eastern territory, as far as to the brook of the willows 
(Wadi l-Al^), (Perhaps the song of Hum. xsi 27 sqq. 
has reference to these events.) A vivid picture of the 
confusion and anguish then prevalent in Moab has been 
preserved to us in the ancient prophecy of Isa, xv., xvi, 
wMch indeed would have greater historical value if we 
were able to teU precisely what in it depicts the present, 
and what is prediction of the future.® 

This Utterance of an older prophet was repeated some 


^ The narrative of Mesha in his inscription has, strange to say, not 
Mn&eqnently bean regarded as parallel -with 2 Kings iiL , and the con- 
clusion been drawn that the Biblical narrative completely inverts the 
-true state of the case, — it is difficult to see for what motives, for there 
is no braggadocio in 2 Kings hi. But it is perfectly clear that the 
narrative af 2 King g hi. presupposes the revolt of Mesha as an. old 
affair ; whil^ on the other hand, Mesha’s story on the stele in the 
Louvre is a nanative of this very revolt and its immediate consequences ; 
it is accordingly to be regarded as paralld with 2 Kings L 1, Elisha’s 
miracle in Wadi ’1-AM4 (2 Kings iiL 16) is explained by the locality ; 
Ahsd . meaas a sandy ground with moist subsoil, where, by digging 
trenches, water is always obtainable. The (probably compulsory) par- 
ticipation of the Iring of Edom in Joram’s expedition against Moab 
may perhaps be brought into connexion with the fact that the Moabites 
burned to lime, the 'tones of a kii^ of Edom (Amos ii. 1). 

® In Isa. XV. xvL it is presupposed that the attack upon Moab has 
been made from the north, at a time when Judah is a comparatively 
powerful kingdom, exercising sovereignty over Edom also, and in a 
position to afford didter to the fugitive Moabites, thus not being 
itself at war with them. These marks taken together can only apply 
to the period of Jeroboam IL and Uzziah. Hitzig will have it that 
Jonah ben Amittai wrote Isa. iv. xvi. ; but according to 2 Kings xiv. 
25 that prophet preached progierity to Jeroboam, and not disaster 
to the Moabites. 
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decenuia later by tbe prophet Isaiah, with the addition of 
a clause adapting it to his time, to the effect that the 
Assyrians would carry out in all its fuiness the Mtherto 
imperfectly-executed threat. The Assyrians actually sub- 
jugated the Moabites, as weU as the other small peoples of 
that region ; but the blow was apparently not so grave as 
Isaiah had predicted. They lay more out of the way than 
their western neighbours, and perhaps their resistance to 
the scourge of God was not so obstinate as to demand the 
sharpest measures. What made it all the easier for them 
to reconcile themselves to the new situation was the fact 
that the Israelites suffered much more severely than they. 
From these their deadly enemies they were henceforth for 
ever free. They did not on that account, however, give up 
their old hatred, but merely transferred it from Israel to 
Judah. The political annihilation of the nation only inten- 
sified in Jerusalem the belief in its religious prerogative, and 
against this belief the hostility of neighbours was aroused 
more keenly than ever. The deepest offence at the reli- 
gious exclusiveness of the people of Judaea, wMch then 
first began to manifest itself, was, as is easily understood, 
taken by their nearest relatives, Edom and Moab. They 
gave terrible expression to their feelings when the Chal- 
daeans urged them on like uncaged beasts of prey against 
the rebellious Jews ; and they joined loudly in the general 
chorus of malignant joy wMch was raised over the burning 
of the temple and the ruin of the holy city.® 

“ Because Moab saith : Behold the house of Judah is 
like all the other nations, therefore do I open Ms land to 
the Bne Kedem,” says the prophet Ezekiel (xxv. 8 sqq.). 
His threat against the Moabites as well as against the 
Edomites and Ammonites is that they shall fall before the 
approach of the desert tribes. Probably in Ms day the 
tide of Arabian invasion was already slowly rising, and 
of course it had first to overtake the lands situated on the 
desert border. At all events the Arab immigration into 
tMs quarter began at an earlier date than is usually 
supposed ; it continued for centuries, and was so gradual 
that the previously -introduced Aramseizing process 
could quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hungry nomads, and 
settled in the desolate coimtry of Judah ; the children of 
Lot, on the other hand, appear to have amalgamated with 
them, — ^the Ammonites maintaining their individnality 
longer than the Moabites, who soon entirely disappeared. 

Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their early 
history was similar. The people of Jehovah on the one 
hand, the people of Chemosh on the other, had the same 
idea of the Godhead as head of the nation, and a like 
patriotism derived from religious belief, — a patriotism 
capable of extraordinary efforts, and which he^ had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times. 
The mechanism of the theocracy also had much that was 
common to both nations ; in both the king figures as the 
deity’s representative, priests and prophets as the organs 
through whom he makes Ms communications. But, with 
all this similarity, how different were the ultimate fates 
of the two! The Mstoryof the one loses itself obscurely 
and fruitlessly in the sand ; that of the other issues in 
eternity. One reason for the difference (which, strangely 
enongh, seems to have been felt not by the Israelites alone 
but by the Moabites also) is obvious. Israel received no 
gentle treatment at the hands of the world; it had to carry 
on a continual conflict with foreign influences and hostile 

® Zaph. ii. 6 sq. ; 2 Kings xxiv. 2, and Jer. xiL 9 sgg;./ Ezeik- xxv. 
8 sqq. It need hardly be said that the Moabites shared the fate of all 
the Palestinian peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians 
to the Chaldeans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances wirii them, when occasions 
arose on which they could he made useful (Jer. xzviL 3). 
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powers , and this perpetual struggle with gods and men 
was not profitless, although the external catastrophe was 
inevitable Moab meantime remamed settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel (Jer xlvm 11), 
and corruption and decay were the result This explana- 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples with 
fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed to 
attain historical importance, but have simply disappeared 
The service the prophets rendered at a critical tune, by 
raismg the faith of Israel from the temporal to the eternal 
sphere, has already been spoken of in the article Iseael 

Entrees.— The Old Testament (Euth and Chronicles, however, 
being of no historical worth m this connemon), and the inscription 
of Mesha, on the stone of Dibon, discovered m 1868, and now in 
the Louvre The Berlin Moc^iica are valueless, — Schlottmann 
himself, the unshaken champion of their genuineness, conceding 
that they are mere scnbblmg, and do not even form words, much 
less sentences The literature of the subject is to be fotmd m the 
commentaries on the Old Testament books, and m those on the 
inscription of Mesha. (J WE ) 

MO*AIiIiAXAT. Al-Mo'cdlakdt is the title of a group 
of seven longish Arabic poems, which have come down to 
us from the time before Islam. The name signifies “ tiie 
suspended” (pi), the traditional explanation bemg that 
these poems were hung up by the Arabs on or m the 
KA*ba at Mecca The oldest passage known to the writer 
where this is stated occurs in the of the Spanish Arab, 
Ibn *Abd-Eabbih (a D 861-940), ed vol m p 116 

sq. We read there : “ The Arabs had such an interest in 
poetry, and valued it so highly, that they took seven long 
pieces selected from the ancient poetry, wrote them in gold 
on rolls (?) of Coptic cloth, and hung them up (^allahd) 
on the curtains which covered the Hence we speak 

e£ ‘the golden poem of Amraalkais,’ ‘ the golden poem of 
Siohair ’ The number of the golden poems is seven , they 
are also called ‘ the suspended ’ {al-Md^allakdt) ” Similar 
statements are frequent in later Arabic works. But against 
this we have the testimony of a contemporaiy of Ibn ‘Abd- 
fiabbih, the grammarian Nahhds (oh a d 949), who says 
in his commentary on the Mo'aUaMt “As for the assertion 
that they were hung up m [sw] the KaTia, it is not known 
to any of those who have handed down ancient poems ” ^ 
This cautious scholar is unquestionably right m rejecting 
a story so utterly unauthenticated The customs of the 
Arabs before Mohammed are pretty accurately known to 
us , we have also a mass of information about the affairs 
of Mecca at the time when the Prophet arose, but no trace 
of this or anything like it is found in really good and 
andent authorities. We hear, indeed, of a Meccan hangmg 
up a spoil of battle on the EA*ba (Ibn HisMm, ed. Wus- 
tenfel4 p- Less credible is the story of an important 

document being deposited on that sanctuary, for this looks 
like an instance of later usages being transferred to pre- 
Islamic times But at all events this is quite a different 
thing from the hanging up of poetical manuscripts To 
account for the disappearance of the Mo'allahAt from the 
Ka*ba we are told, m a passage of late origm (De Sacy, 
GhTetfym.i ii. 480), that ^ey were taken down at the cap- 
ture of Mecca by the Prophet But m that case we should 
etpeet some hint of the occurrence m the cn-cumstantial 
In^grs^es of the Prophet, and in the works on the history 
of M&ckik } aiid we find no such Ihmg. That long poems 
were tprimm at all at that remote period is improbable m 
the extaenw. All that we know of the drfiusion of Arabic 
poetry, even up to a time when the art of writing had 
become far more genewd than it was before the spread of 
Islam, points exclusively to ora? tradition. Moreover, it 
IS quite inconceivable that there should have bemi either a 
guild or a private individual of such acknowledged taste, 

* Ernst Frenkel, ComTnmtar mr Mu'cUlaqa des Imnatt- 

^ 1 $ (Halle, 1876), p viu 


or of such influence, as to bring about a consensus of 
opmion m favour of certain poems Think of the mortal 
offence which the canonizatzon of one poet must have given 
to his rivals and their tribes ' It was quite another thing 
for an individual to give his own private estimate of the 
respective merits of two poets who had appealed to him as 
umpire , or for a number of poets to appear at large gather- 
m^, such as the fair of ‘Okiz, as candidates for the place 
of honour m the estimation of the throng which hstened 
to their recitations In short, this legend, so often retailed 
by later Arabs, and still more frequently by Europeans, 
must be entirely rejected ® The story is a pure fabrication 
based on the name “ suspended ” The word was taken in 
its Literal sense, and as these poems were undoubtedly 
prized above all others in after tunes, the same opimon 
was attributed to “ the [ancientl Arabs,” who were sup- 
posed to have given effect to their verdict m the way 
already described A somewhat simpler version, also 
given by Nahhds m the passage already cited, is as follows •• 
“ Most of the Arabs were accustomed to meet at *Ok4z and 
recite verses , then if the kmg was pleased with any poem, 
he said, ‘Hang it up, and preserve it among my treasures ’ ” 
But, not to mention other difficulties, there was no king of 
all the Arabs ; and it is hardly probable that any Arabian 
king attended the fair at ‘Ok^ The story that the poems 
were written in gold has evidently originated in the name- 
“the golden poems” (hterally “the gilded”), a figurative ex- 
pression for excellence We must interpret the designation 
“suspended” on the same prmciple In aU probability it 
means those (poems) which have been raised, on account of 
their value, to a specially honourable position Another 
derivative of the same root is \lk, “ precious thmg ” 

The selection of these seven poems can scarcely have 
been the work of the ancient Aiabs at aU It is much 
more likely that we owe it to some connoisseur of a later 
date. How Nahhis says expressly in the same passage i 
“The true view of the matter is this when ^mundid 
arriwiya (Hammed the Bhapsodist) saw how little men 
cared for poetry, he collect^ these seven pieces, urged 
people to study liiem, and said to them ‘ These are the 
[poems] of renown.’ ” And this agrees with aU our other 
i^ormation Hammdd (who lived m the first three quar- 
ters of the 8th century ad) was perhaps of aU men the 
one who knew most Aiabic poetry by heart The recita- 
tion of poems was his profession To such a rhapsodist 
the task of selection is m every way appropriate , and it 
may be assumed that he is responsible for the some- 
what fantastic title of “ the suspended ” 

The collection of Hammd.d appears to have consisted of 
the same seven poems which are found in our modem, 
editions, composed respectively by Amraalkais, Tarafa, 
Zohair, Labic^ 'Antara, 'Amr ibn Kolthtim, and Hdrith 
ibn Hilliza These are enumerated both by Ibn ‘Abd- 
Kabbih, and, on the authority of the older philologists, by 
HahMs ; and all subsequent commentators seem to follow 
them We have, however, evidence of the existence, at 
a very early period, of a shghtly different arrangement- 
Two of the foremost authonties in Arable poetry are Abii 
‘Obaida and Mofaddal, — men who for care and accuracy 
in preserving the genume text were far ahead of their much 
older contemporary Hammid, Both of these inserted a 
poem by Hfibigha and one by A*shA m place of those of 
'Antara and Hirith and, if our informant has expressed 

• Doubts had already been expressed by varions sebolais, when' 

Hengstenberg— ts^d conservative as he was in theology — openly 
challenged it , and sinee then it has been, controverted at length im 
Noldeke’s mr JS&mtmss der Boesia efor alim Arab&f (Han- 
over, 1864), p, xvii Onr highest authority on Arabic poetry, 

Professor Ahlwardt, concurs m this conclasion , see his BmerTtulvigm 
«6«r die Aeddhat der aUm arednsch^ Gedzchte (1872), p 25 sq 

* The passage is cited by Noldek^ BedrSg^ p xx sgr 
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himself correctly, they also called this modified cckUection 
Mo^allahdt. MofadiM employs, besides, the names “the 
seven long [poems] ” and “ the necklaces.® This last be- 
came afterwards a common title for the seven poems. 
The comparison of songs to strings of pearls is a very apt 
one, from the nature of the Arabic poem, composed as it 
is of separate loosely-connected parts. Hence it became 
so popnlar that even in ordinary prose to speak in rhyth- 
mical form is called simply maam, “to string pearls.” 
Mofad^l expressly opposes the view of those who did not 
acknowledge the pre-eminence of the seven poets selected 
by bi-m. This appears to be an attack on Hammid for 
including in ids collection the works of two men who for 
poetic fame could certainly never enter the lists with 
Ndbigha and A‘shA It is priTna fade more likely that a 
later writer should have replaced the less famous poets by 
those who were universally placed in the first rank, than 
vice versa. Perhaps another fact is of some importance 
here. Hammed, a Persian hy descent, was a chent of the 
Arab tribe, Bakr ibn WM. In the heathen period this 
tribe was much at war with the closely -related tribe 
Taghlib. Now of aU Arabic poems none was more famous 
than that in which 'Amr ibn Kolthiim celebrates in 
glowing terms the praises of his tribe Taghhb. If, 
therefore, Hammdd’s collection embraced this poem, it was 
very natural for him to gratify his patrons the Bakrites 
by placing alongside of it that of Hdrith — a Bakrite and 
contemporary of 'Amr — where he extols his own tribe and 
assaib the Taghlibites with bitter scorn. Such considera- 
tions did not affect Ahii *Obaida and hlofaddal. 

The authority of these men has so far prevailed that 
the poems of their favourites Ndbigha and A‘sh4 often 
appear in the msinuscripts, not indeed instead of those of 
‘Antara and Hdrith, but after the other seven. Thus we 
sometimes read of nine Mo'allak^t. The first author in 
whom the writer has observed this is the great philosophic 
historian Ibn Khaldiln (a.d. 1332-1406); he mentions 
instead of Hdrith the far more celebrated ‘Alkama; 
whether relying on ancient authority, or by an oversight, 
we cannot telL In an excellent collection of forty-nine 
long poems by Abii Zaid al-Korashl (date unknown) 
Mofaddal’s seven poets appear in the first class, “the 
necklaces ; ” but N^higha and A‘sh4 are each represented 
hy a different piece from that usually reckoned among the 
Mo‘alla^4t. By this editor the name “golden poems,” 
which, as we have seen, sometimes occurs as a ssmonym of 
“ Mo‘allak5.t,” is applied to seven quite distinct songs.^ 
This rmcertainty as to the selection and the titles, may 
serve as an additional proof that the “ suspension,” on the 
Ela*ba or anywhere else, is a fable. 

The lives of these seven (or nine) poets were spread 
over a period of more than a himdred years. The earliest 
of them, according to the common and probably correct 
opinion, was Aj^eaalsais (pronounced ^so Imroolkais, 
Imraalkais, &c.), regarded by many as the most iUustrious 
of Arabian poets. TTLs exact date cannot be determined; 
but probably the best part of his career fell within the 
first half of the 6th century. He was a scion of the royal 
house of the tribe Elinda, which lost all its power at the 
death of Hirith ibn 'Amr in the year 629 f The 
poet's royal father, Hojr, by some accounts a son of this 
Hirith, was killed by Bedouins. The son led an adven- 
turous life as a refr^ee, now with one tribe, now with 
another, and appears to have died young. The anecdotes 
related of him — ^which, however, are very untrustworthy 
in detail — as well as his poems, imply that the glorious 

^ See NoWeke, £eitr&ge, p. xxi., and the catalogue of the Arabic 
codd. iu the Britiah Museum, p. 480 sqq, 

^ faiari^s Geschichte der Perser und Arc^ier . . . iiierseMvon 

Th, Nmdeke {Leyden, 1879), p. 171. 
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memory of his house and the hatred it inspired were still 
comparatively fresh, and therefore recent. 

The Mo'allaka of 'Ame hurls defiance against the king 
of Hira, 'Amr son of Mundhir, who reigned from the 
summer of 554 till 568 or 569, and was afterwards slain 
by our poet.® This prince is also addressed by Haeith in 
Ms Mo'allaka, Of T aeafa, who is said to have attained 
no great age, a few satirical verses have been preserved, 
directed against this same king. This agrees with the 
fact that a grandson of the l^is ibn Kbilic^ mentioned as 
a rich and influential man in Tarafa’s Mo'allaka (v. 80 or 
81), figured at the time of the battle of Dhii l^r, in wMch 
the tribe Bakr routed a Persian army. TMs battle falls 
between A.i>. 604 and 610 (Noldeke’s Tabari^ p. 311). 

The Mo'allaka of 'Antaea and that of Zohate contain 
allusions to the feuds of the kindred tribes ‘Abs and 
DhobyAn. P amous as these contests were, their time cannot 
be ascertained. But the date of the two poets can be approxi- 
mately determined from other data. Ka'b, son of Zohair, 
composed first a satire, and then, in the year 630, a eulogy 
on the Prophet; another son, Bojair, had begun, some- 
what sooner, to celebrate Mohammed. ‘Antara killed the 
grandfather of the Ahnaf ibn Kais who died at an advanced 
age in a.d. 686 or 687 ; he outlived 'AbdaMh ibn Simma, 
whose brother Doraid was a very old man when he fell in 
battle against the Prophet (early in a.d. 630) ; and he had 
communications with Ward, whose son, the poet ‘Orwa, may 
perhaps have survived the flight of Mohammed to Medina. 
From all these iadications we may place the productive- 
period of both poets in the end of the 6th century.^ The 
historical background of 'Antara’s Mo'allaka seems to lie 
somewhat earlier than that of Zohair’s. 

To the same period appears to belong the poem of 
'Alka-MA, wMch, as we have seen, Ibn EiialdTin reckons 
amongst the Mo'allak^t. This too is certainly the date 
of NXbigha, who was one of the most distinguished of 
Arabic poets. For in the poem often reckoned as a 
Mo'allaka, as in many others, he addresses himself to the 
above-named No'mdn, king of Hira, who reigned in the 
two last decades of the 6th century. The same king is 
mentioned as a contemporary in one of 'Alkama’s poems. 

The poem of A'sha, wMch Mofad^ placed among the 
Mo'aUak^t, contains an allusion to the battle of Dhii KAr 
(under the name “Battle of Hinw,” v. 62). This poet, 
not less famous than Ndhigha, lived to compose a poem 
in honour of Mohammed, and died not long before a.d. 
630. 

liABiD is the only one of these poets who embraced Islam. 
His Mo'allaka, however, like almost all his other poetical 
works, belongs to the pagan period. He is said to have 
lived till 661 or even later; certainly it is true of him, 
what is asserted with less likelihood of several others of 
these poets, that he lived to a ripe old age. 

We have already mentioned that the old Arabic poetry 
was transmitted not by manuscripts but simply through 
oral tradition. Many pieces, especially the shorter ones, 
may have owed their preservation to their hold on the 
popular memory. But, fortunately, there was a class of 
men who made it their special business to learn by rote, 
and repeat, the works either of a single poet or of severaL 
The poets themselves used the services of such rhapso- 
dists (rei-ziife). The last representative of this class, is 
^imn4d, the man who formed the collection of Mo'aila- 
^t ; but he, at the same time, marks the transition from 

* See NSldeke’s Tctba'A, pp. 170, 172. 

^ This evidence ’mighl; be supplemented from a poem in Zohair's 
name, whose anther describes himself as a man of ninely years, and 
in which the downfall of King No'min of H£ra (A.n. 601, see ?ti6ar£, 
p. 347) is spoken of as a not very recent evmt Bnt the gennineness- 
of this poem is more than donbliul (see Ahlwardt, eit. p. 64, and C. 
J. Lyall in the Academy, March 13, 1880, p. 192). 
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the rhapsodist to the critic and scholar. Now, when we 
consider that more than a century — in some cases two 
centuries — elapsed "before the poems were fixed by literary 
men, we must be prepared to find that they have not 
retained their original form unaltered. The most fe,vour- 
able opinion of the rhapsodists would requke us to make 
allowance for occasional mistakes ; expressions would be 
interchanged, the order of verses di^ranged, passages 
omitted, and probably portions of different poems pieced 
together. The loose structure of the ancient poems ren- 
dered them peculiarly liable to corruptions of this kind. 
But the fact is that Hammdd in particular dealt in the 
most arbitrary fashion with the enormous quantity of 
poetry which he professed to know thoroughly. He is 
even charged with falsifications of all sorts in. this depart- 
ment. Of others, again — and notably of the great philolo- 
gist Khalaf, “the Bed” — ^it is credibly reported that they 
used their intimate knowledge of the style and language 
of the ancients to pass off whole poems of their own | 
rnfl.Tri'ng as the productions of earlier authors. The worst j 
anticipations are only too completely confirmed by an 
examination of such pieces as are still preserved, as is 
diown most conclusively in Ahlwaxdt’s Bemerhmgm, already 
cited. The seven Mo'aUaJfedt are indeed free from the sus- 
picion of forgery, but even in them verses are frequently 
transposed; in ^1 there are lacunae; and probably all 
contain verses which do not belong to thena. Some of 
them have more than one introduction. This is the case 
even with the poem of ‘Amr, although, as the finest pane- 
gyric of Ms very powerful tribe, it must have had a wide 
circulation. The true introduction be^ns at v. 9 ; before 
that we find another which certainly does not belong to 
this poem, and can hardly be the work of the same poet. 
*Amr lived in the desert regions near the lower Euphrates, 
under the Persian dominion ; whereas the author of v. 8 
boasts of his carousals in several parts of Koman Syri% 
and in V. 1 he speaks of drinking wine from a place in 
Northern Syria. It is evident that all attempts to restore 
the original order, to fill bp blanks^ or to remove interpola- 
tions, can only be earned, to a certain degree of probabilily 
at the best ; there must always be a large subjective ele- 
ment in judgments on points of the kind. Stili less can 
we hope to discover and rectify the minor changes, in single 
expressions or grammatical forms, which the text may have 
undergone before it was fixed in writing. It may be re- 
marked in this connexion that where any ancient song has 
been transmitted through two different grammatical schools 
it geinaaJly appears in two considerably divergent forms, 
each having i^n taken down from the lips of a separate 
tiM. Of seconds^ importance are the en'ors due to 
later copyists. Considerable as these often are, we are, at 
Ii^t in many ca^s, better able to correct them. 

Even the masters of old Arabian poetry do not exhibit 
such characteristic diferences in their general manner and 
style as to leave in the mind a clear idea of their indivi- 
dualify. A few distinct poetic types emerge, but the great 
majorify of these poets present a somewhat monotonous 
aspect to the Western scholar, who iudeed can at best have 
but a very imperfect feeling for nuances of style in tMs field. 
But if we are thus unable to ^late the various constituent 
parts of this poetical literature, and pa^ a critical opinion 
<m each, we do get from this literature as a whoH what 
is of far greats importani^ than an aesthetic estimate of 
this or that particMar poet^ riz. a poetic picture of the 
whole life and activity of that remarkable people which, 
amid the endless agitation and endless Kimeness of its 
existence and in an extremely inhospitable; region, was 
preparing one of the mightiest revolutions in the history 
of tie world. This collective impression is hardly impaired 
by the involuntary alterations made by the T&vris ; nor is 


it greatly distorted by the forgers of the 2d century of 
I slam, who were thoroughly familiar with the spirit and 
style of antiquity, and seldom did violence to them. 

The critics of the 2d and 3d centuries a.h. unani- 
mously ranked the poets of the heathen period above 
those of Islam ; and in that verdict we must concur. ^ The 
older Moslem poets were for the most part mere Epigoni, 
content, for better or worse, to borrow the style of their 
pq.ga.n predecessors. It is oMy natural, therefore, that the 
seven best poems should have been selected from the pro- 
ductions of heathenism. But how these particular seven 
came to be fixed upon, it is difl&cult to decide. It is 
remarkable that people who knew thousands of such poems 
should have agreed as to the superiority of five, and only 
differed about two. No doubt the selection was greatly 
influenced by the widely-established reputation of certain 
poets, like Amrafllk aia, Zohair, and Tarafa ; while in other 
cases single poems, such as that of 'Amr, stood in high 
repute for special reasons. Still, even we, with a much 
narrower range of selection, should hardly pick out these 
seven as the finest. In all probability our choice would 
not light on a single one of them. The truth is, our 
ffisthetic ideal is essentially different from that of those 
old UtiercUeurs. And, while we may certainly consider our 
own taste, formed on the model of the Greelm and the best 
of the modems, to be on the whole purer than theirs, we 
must not forget that they had the advantage of perfect 
knowledge of the language and the subject-matter, and 
could thus perceive a multitude of beautiful and delicate 
touches, wMch we either miss entirely or realize with labo- 
rious effort. The world of the old .^bian poet lay at an 
infinite remove from ours. His mental horizon was narrow ; 
but within that horizon every minute detail was seized 
and d^ignated with precision. Among the nomads, for 
example, the smallest point of the horse or camel that 
the eye can see has its importance ; the language has pre- 
cise and generally understood words for them all, where 
oura has only technical terms. It is the same with aU the 
physdeal properties of the animal — ^its paces, etc. Thus, 
when a poet faithfully described the exterior and the 
deportment of Ms camel, that was to his hearers — and the 
same is true of later critics — a genuine pleasure, because 
the description conveyed to them a definite pictorial im- 
pression. But we do not understand the details of the 
picture; or, when at best with aU the resources of tradition 
and natural history we have gained some tolerable compre- 
hension of them, the whole still leaves us indifferent. A 
camel to ns is simply not a poetical object ; and even a 
horse ceases to be aestlietically interesting — except perhaps 
to a sportsman— -when one is asked to go over his points 
in det^ For this reason we are apt to find a great part 
of Tarafa’s Mo'aUaka, and many parts of the poems of 
Amraalkais, viewed as poetry, (hstastefui rather than 
interesting. More attractive are the descriptions of the 
life and habits of wild animals in the desert, such as the 
wild ass and some species of antelope, wMch the poets are 
fond of introducing (se^ e.g., the Mo'allaJka of Labfd). 
There are also many vivid sketches from nature to be met 
with, — ^nature, of course as seen in the very monotonous 
Arabian landscape. -Monotony, indeed, is a predominant 
riiaracteristic of tiiis poetry. \^en one first reads poems 
where ihe bard begins by bedding tears over the scarcely 
perceptible .traces of the dwelling of his beloved in years 
gone by, one’s sympathy is aroused. But when poem after 
poem is found to commence with the same scene, and pos- 
sibly with almost the same words, the emotion is somewhat 
damped. No doubt such occurrences must really have 
been very common in the nomad life; nevertheless the 
suspicion become at last irresistible that for the most 
part aJl this is pure fiction. Nor can we be sure that the 
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poets are always to be taken au shieux when they describe 
those carousals, and other adventures in peace and war, of 
wbicb they love to boast. They are probably more serious 
in the narratives of their love experiences : these axe often 
very highly coloured, and yet are always pervaded by a 
certain natural refinement, which is too often wanting in the 
later erotic poetry of the Moslems. But there, too, our enjoy- 
ment is frequently marred by minute and even prosy de- 
scriptions of the physical charms of the object of affection. 

T^e lyrical and even the more rhetorical passages of the 
poems make in general a deeper impression upon us than 
the descriptive portions, to which they owe their distinctive 
character, and which are often intimately blended with the 
former. When those old Arabs are really moved by love, 
or rage, or grief, when personal or tribal vanity vents itself 
in immoderate boasting, invective, or banter, then they 
strike chords that thrill our breasts. In those passages 
where genuine human feeling is stirred, they also display 
far greater individuality than in the more conventional 
descriptions. Especially affecting are the numerous pass- 
ages or complete poems which mourn over the beloved 
and venerated dead. Their sober practical philosophy too, 
as it is presented in the Mo*aliaka of Zohair and in many 
of Labid's poems, is really impressive. 

The Mo'allak^t are highly characteristic specimens of this 
poetry. They exhibit nearly aU its merits as well as most 
of its defects. Amongst its merits we ought, perhaps, to 
include the unfailing regularity of the verse. Tlmt a people 
living under such extremely simple conditions should have 
cultivated a purely quantitative metre, so euphonious and 
so rigorously adhered to, is a fact worthy of our highest 
admimtion. It is one evidence of that sense of measure 
and fixed form which is, in other directions also, a marked 
feature in the life and speech of the Arabs. The mere fact 
that in their verses they give so much attention to elegance 
of expression deserves commendation. Amongst the defects 
of tlds poetry we must emphasize the loose connexion 
between the separate parts. TFe require a poem, like any 
other work of art, to be a compact unity ; the Arabs and 
many other Orientals lay all the stress on the details. In 
the Mo'allata of Tarafa, for instance, after the poet has 
spoken long enough about his beloved, be starts off in this 
fashion : “ But I banish care when it comes near with a. ” — 
she-camel of such and such qualities, and then proceeds 
to give a description of his ri^ng-cameL Equally abrupt 
transitions occur in almost all these poems, generally more 
than once in the same poem. In many cases a sort of unity 
is preserved by making the different sections represent so 
many scenes from the life of the poet or from the common 
life of the Bedouins; but even then there is something 
unsatisfactory in the want of real connexion. It does not 
mend matters much when the poet keeps up a merely 
mechanical transition; as, for example, when he speafe 
first of Ms camel, then with the words “ it is as swift as a 
wild ass wMch,” &c., passes to a description of that animal, 
and again proceeds, “ or as swift as an ostrich which,” &e., 
in order to introduce the ostrich. 

This loose structure of the poems explains the fact that 
from a very early period particular pieces were culled from 
larger works and recited by them^ves. For the town- 
Arabs of later times this procedure was especially convenient. 
For them the wild ass or oryx^ntelope had little attraction ; 
and on the camel they bestowed about as much notice as 
we do on our dray-horses and waggons. But the love and 
hate, the pride and scorn, the fierce lust of revenge and the 
wailing grie^ the bravery and the gaiety, wMch breathed 
through the old Bedouin songs, had ^ intense fascination 
for them. We see that their attitude towards that poetry 
had in some degree approximated to our own. Hence it is 
that some anthologies from the old poetry, made by men 
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of learning and ability, with an eye to contemporary tastes, 
axe on the whole much more pleasing to us than the com- 
plete poems themselves. This is eminently true of the 
excellent collection edited by Abfi Tammdm, himself a con- 
siderable poet (first half of the 9th century), under the 
title “Hanrisa” (Valour). This collection, which, however, 
embraces many pieces of the Moslem period, is certainly 
fitted to give a European a rather too favourable idea of 
ancient Arabic poetry. Whoever wishes really to know 
that poetry — and without this knowledge it is impossible 
to understand the Arabs themselves or their language — 
must betake himself to those which, like the Mo'allak^t and 
others, have been preserved more or less in their integrity. 

The Mo'allaJ^t have been repeatedly printed, separately and 
collectively, both in the "West and the East, generally with an 
Arabic ccmmentary. A good commentary by a competent European 
is a real desideratum. A work of this would do more for the 
understanding of the poems than any poetical translation, which 
must always fail in rendering these definite concrete expressions of 
the Arabs for which we possess neither the idea nor the image. A 
translation must either he a mere paraphi'ase or else substitute some- 
thing utterly vagJie. (TH. N.) 

MOBILE, a city and port of entry of the United States, 
the capital of Mobile county, and, though not the capital, 
the largest city of Alabama, lies 140 miles east of New 
Orleans, on a sandy plain on the west bank of Mobile 
river, one of the arms of the Alabama. The municipal 
bdundaxy includes an area about 6 miles long by 2 
or 3 in breadth ; but, excluding the suburban villas 
scattered about the nearer hills, the portion occupied by 
the bTiildings of the city proper is not more than a mile 
square. the matter of paving and shade the streets 
axe generally good, and Government Street especially, 
with its fine oak trees and gardens, forms an attractive 
promenade. Besides the spacious granite building erected 
in 1859 to accommodate the Custom-House, the Post Office, 
and the United States courts, the principal edifices are the 
Roman Catholic cathedral of the Immaculate Conceptiou 
(1833), Christ Church (Episcopal) (1837), the City Hos- 
pital (1830), the United States Marine Hospital (1836), 
the -Providence Infirmary, the conjoint market-house and 
municipal buildings, Barton Academy (occupied by the 
high sdiools), and the Alabama Medical College (founded 
in 1859). About 6 miles out, at Spring Hill, is the 
Jesuit College of St Joseph, established by Bishop Portier 
in 1832. As a commercial centre Mobile is in some re- 
spects very favourably situated. It is the only port of 
Mabama ; the estuary on wMch it stands is the outlet for 
several navigable rivers ; and it is the seaward terminus 
of the Mohde and OMo railroad, the Mobile and Mont- 
gomery, and the Grand Trunk. But, on the other hand, 
it lies 25 miles from the coast ; the lagoon-like bay cut 
off from the Gulf of Mexico by the narrow isthmus of 
Mobile Point is extremely shallow; and in 1879 no vessel 
drawing more than 13 feet could load and unload in 
the harbour with safely. Since 1827, it is true, various 
works have been undertaken to improve the a|)proaches : 
the Choctaw Pass and the Dog River Bar, wMch had 
formerly a depth of little more than 5 and 8 feet 
respectively, were deepened to 17 feet by 1882 ; but 
Mobile will not take rank as a satisfactory ocean port till 
the scheme (now in operation) for constructing a wide 
channel more than 20 feet deep right through the bay has 
been fully carried out. The cost of the necessary works 
being beyond the power both of the city and State, Con- 
gre^ has granted $270,000 for the purpose of widening 
the channel to 200 feet, and deepening it to 23 feet. A 
private company, established in 1876, has built a break- 
water in the bay, and greatly increased the safety of the 
harbour. For the years between 1855 and 1859 the 
average valne of exports and imports Was respectively 
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$23,419,266 and $711,420 ; the folio-wing figures for recent 
years show a considerable decline on the total : — 


Years ending in 
June 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1877 

$12,784,171 

$648,404 

1878 

9,498,806 

1,148,442 

1879 

6,219,818 

544,628 

1880 

7,188,740 

425,519 

1881 

6,595,140 

671,252 

1882 

3,258,505 

396,573 


In cotton, -which forms the staple export, the falling off is par- 
ticularly noticeable, 632,308 bales being the average for 1855 to 
1859, and 365,945, 392,319, and 265,040 bales the quantities for 
1879, 1880, and 1881, A great deal of what comes to the Mobile 
market is sent to New Orleans for shipment, partly that it may 
obtain a higher price as “ Orleans” cotton. Lumber shingles, 
turpentine and rosin, fish and oysters, and coal, are also important 
items, hut do not make in the a^egate so much as half the value 
of the cotton. Among the local indnstrial establishments are 
several spinning-mills, breweries, eoo^rages, shipbnilding yards, 
foundries, and sash and door works. The market gardeners of the 
outskirts produce a large quantity of cabbages, potatoes, water- 
melons, tomatoes, &c., to supply the cities of the western, and 
northern States (value in 1879, $112,520 ; 1880, $174,483 ; 1881, 
$159,706 j 1882, $367,194 ; 1883, estimated $700,000). Though 
in 1820 it had no more than 2672 inhabitants, Mobile had 81,255 
in 1880 ; the figures for the intermediate decades being 8194 (1830), 
12,672 (1840), 20,515 (1850), 29,258 (1860), and 82,034 (1870). 

Founded as a fort by Lemoyne dTherville (de BienviUe) in 1702, 
Mobile continued to be the capital of the colony of Louisiana till 
1723, when this rank was transferred to New Orleans. The site 
selected by Lemoyne -was probably about 20 miles above the pre- 
sent position, which was first occupied after the floods of 1711. 
By the Trealy of Paris, 1763, Mobile and part of Louisiana were 
ceded -fco Britain ; hut in 1780 the fort (now Fort Charlotte) was 
captured by the Spanish general Galvez, and in 1783 it was recog- 
nized as Spanish along -with other British possessions on the Gulf 
of Mexico. General Wilkinson, ex-govemor of Louisiana, recovered 
the town for Louisiana in 1813, and in 1819, though its TOpuIatiou 
did not exceed 2500, it was incorporated as a city. In 1864-65 
Mobile and the neighbourhood was the scene of important military 
and naval engagements. The Confederates had surrounded the ci-ty 
by three lines of defensive works, hut the defeat of their fleet by 
Admiral Farracut, and the capture of Fort Morgan, Spanish Fort, 
and Fort Blak^y, led to its immediate evacuation. As a municipal 
corporation, Mobile had got into such financial difficnlties by 1879 
that its city charter was repealed, and a hoard of commissioners 
established for the liquidation of its debt of $2,497,856, 

MOBIUS, Atjoiist Feeden-anb (1790-1868), asia-onomer 
and matliematician, -was bom at Schulpforta, November 
17, 1790. At Leipsic, Gottingen, and HaRe be studied 
for four years, ultimately devoting himself to mathematics 
and astronomy. In 1815 ha settled at Leipsic as privat- 
dooent, and the next year became extraordinary professor 
of astaronomy in connexion with the university- Later 
he was chosen di^tor of the university observatory, 
which -waa erected (1818-21) under his superintendence. 
In 1844 he was elected ordinary professor of higher 
mechanics and astronomy, a p<sition which he held -till 
his death, September 26, 1868. His doctor’s dissertation, 
occfidtadon^ms fixarum per planeteis 
(Leipsic, 1815), established his reputation as a theoretical 
astronomer. IHe ffaupisdfze der Astrorumie (1836), Die 
MemetHe der Meshamh dee Mimmels (1843), may be noted 
a^n^t his other purely astronomical publications. Of 
gen^ interest, however, axe his labours in pure 
which appear for the most paxt in (helle’s 
papers are chiefly 
developments and appli- 
cations of V thd Md down in his great work, Der 

Bar^cxsi>irixdk£ 1827), which, as the name 

implies, is based upw t^e profperties of mean point or 
centre of mass. Ajay point in a .plaho^ (or in space) can be 
represented as the mean point of three (or four) fixed 
points by giving to these proper weights or coefficients,-- 
an obvious principle which leads in the hands of Mobius 
to what no do-ubt is the chief novel feature of the work, a 
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system of homogeneous coordinates. Besides this, how- 
ever, the work abounds in suggestions and foreshado-wings 
of some of the most striking discoveries in more recent 
times — such, for example, as are contained in Grassmann’s 
Amdehmingslehre and Hamilton’s Quaternions. He must 
be regarded as one of the leaders in the introduction of 
the powerful methods of modem geometry that have been 
developed so extensively of late by Von Standt, Cremona, 
and others.^ 

MOCHA, a to-5vn of Yemen on the coast of the Bed Sea, 
in E. long. 43“ 20', N. lat. 13* 19'. The point of the coast 
where Mochi, lies appears to have owed early import- 
ance to its good anchorage, for the Muza of the Feriplm 
{Geog. Gr. Min., i. 273 sqq.), a great seat of the Ked Sea 
trade in antiquity, seems to be identical with the modern 
Mfiza' (YdfeAt, iv. 680; Niebuhr, Desc. de FArabie, p. 195), 
a few ]^6S inland from Mochi. Mochi itself is a modern 
to-wn, which rose with the coffee trade into short-lived pros- 
perity. The French expedition of 1709 found it a place of 
some 10,000 inhabitants, and its importance had increased 
half a century later, when Niebuhr visited it. The chief 
trade was then with British India. Lord Valencia in 1806 
stiU found the town to present an imposing aspect, with its 
two castles, minarets, and lofty buildings ; but the popula- 
tion had stmk to 5000. The internal disorders of Arabia 
and the efforts of Mohammed Ali to make the coffee trade 
again pass through India accelerated its fall, and the place 
is now a mere -village. Mochd. never produced coffee, and 
lies indeed in a quite sterile plain ; the European name of 
MochA coffee is derived from the shipment of coffee there. 
The patron saint, Sheikh Shadali, was, according to legend, 
the founder of the city and father of the coffee trade. 

MOCKING-BIRD, or MooK-Bnti) (as IJharleton, Ray, 
and Catesby wrote its name), the Miwas polyglottus of 
modern ornithologists, and the well-kno-wn representative 
of an American group of birds usually placed among the 
Thbushbs {g.v.), Turdidae, though often regarded as 
forming a distinct section of that Family, differing by 
having the tarsus scutellate in front, wMle the typical 
Thrushes have it covered by a single homy plate. The 
Mocking-bird inhabits the greater part of the United 
States, being in the north only a summer-visitant ; but, 
though breeding yearly in New England, is not common 
there, and migrates to the south in -mn-ter, passing that 
season in the Gulf States and Mexico. It appears to be less 
numerous on the western side of the Alleghanies, though 
found in suitable localities across the continent to the 
Pacific coast, but not farther north-ward than Wisconsin, 
and it is said to be common in Kansas. Audubon states 
that the Mocking-birds which are resident all the year round 
in Louisiana attack their travelled brethren on the return 
of the latter from the north in autumn. The names of 
the species, both English and scientific, have been bestowed 
from its capacity of successfully imitating the cry of many 
other birds, to say nothing of other sounds, in addition to- 
uttering notes of its o-wn which possess a varied range and 
liquid fulness of tone that are unequalled, according to its- 
admirers, even by those of the Nightingale {q.v.). This 
opinion may perhaps be correct; bui^ from the nature 
of the case, a satisfactory judgment can scarcely be pro- 
nounced, smce a comparison of the voice of the two 
songsters can only be made from memory, and that is of 
course affected by associatioiis of ideas wMch would pre- 
clude a fair estimate. To hear either bird at its best it 
Bsust be at liberty ; and the bringing together of captive 
examjdes, unless it could be done -with so many of each 
speri^ as to ensure an honest trial, would be of little avail 
Plain, in pluma^ being greyish-brown above and dull 
white below, wMe its quiSs are clingy black, variegated 
wif& -white, there is little about riie Mocking-bird’s appear- 
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ance beyond its graceful form to recommend it ; but the 
lively gesticulations it exhibits are very attractive, and 
therein its European rival in melody is far surpassed, for 
the cock-bird mounts aloft in rapid circling £&ght, and, 
alighting on a conspicuous perch, pours forth his ever- 
changing song to the delight of aU listeners; while his 
actions in attendance on his mate are -playfully demonstra- 
tive and equally interest the observer. The Mocking-bird 
is moreover of famUiar habits, haunting the neighbourhood 
of houses, and is therefore a general favourite. The nest 
is placed with little regard to concealment, and is not dis- 
tinguished by much care in its construction. The eggs, 
from three to six in number, are of a pale bluish-green, 
blotched and spotted with light yelLowish-brown. They, 
as weU as tbe young, are mnch sought after by snakes, but 
the parents are often successful in repelling these deadly 
enemies, and are always ready to wage waj against any 
intruder on their precincts, be it man, cat, or hawk. Their 
food is various, consistiug of berries, seeds, and insects. 

Some twelve or fourteen other species of Minius have been recog- 
nized, mostly from South America ; but M. orpheiis seems to be 
commoa to some of the Greater Antilles, and if. Mlli is peculiar to 
Jamaica, while the Bahamas have a local race in M. hahamensis. 
The so-called Mountain Mocking-bird {Oreoscc^es mmtanus) is a 
form not very distant from Mimus ; but, according to Mr. Ridgway, 
it inhabits exclusively the plains overgrown with Artemisia of the 
intei'ior tableland of North America, and is not at all imitative in 
its notes, so that it is an instance of a misnomer. Of the various 
other genera allied to Mimus, those known in the United States as 
Threshers, and belonging to the genus Earporhynchus — of which 
six or eight_ species are found in North America, and are very 
Thrush-like in their habits — must be mentioned ; but there is only 
room here to dwell on the Cat-bird {Qaleoscoptes carolinensis), wMch 
is nearly as accomplished an imitator of sounds as its more cele- 
bmted relative, with at the same time peculiar notes of its own, 
from one of which it has gained its popular name. The sooty-grey 
colour that, deepening into blackisn-broivn on the crown and 
qnills, pervades the whole of its plumage — ^the lower tail-coverts, 
which are of a deep chestnut, excepted — renders it a conspicuous 
object ; and though, for some reason or other, far from being a 
favourite, it is always willing when undisturbed to become intimate 
with men’s abodes. It has a much wider range on the American 
continent than the Mocking-bird, and is one of the few species that 
are resident in Bermuda, while on more than one occasion it is 
said to have appeared in Europe. 

The name blocking-bird, or more frequently Mock-Nightingale, 
is in England occasionally given to some of the "Warblers {q.v.), 
especially the Blackcap {Syliria atricapilla), and the Sedge-bird 
{Acrocephalus sckcenobsBnus). In India and Australia the same 
name is sometimes applied to other species. (A. N.) 

MODENA, one of tbe principal cities of Northern Italy, 
formerly tbe capital of a ducby, and stiU tbe chief town 
of a province and tbe seat of an archbishop, is situated in 
tbe open country in tbe sontb side of tbe valley of tbe Po, 
between tbe Seccbia to tbe west and tbe Panaro to tbe east. 
By rail it is 31 miles E.S.E. of Parma, 24 W.N.W. of 
Bologna, and 37 S. of Mantua. Tbe observatory stands 
135 feet above tbe level of tbe sea, iu 44° 38' 52" N. lat. 
and 10° 55' 42" E. long. Dismantled since 1816, and now 
largely converted into promenades, tbe fortifications still 
give tbe city an irregular pentagonal contour, modified at 
tbe north-west comer by tbe addition of a citadel also penta- 
gonal. Within this cbcuit there are various open areas — 
tbe spacious Piazza d’Armi in front of tbe citadel, tbe 
pubbc gardens in tbe north-east of tbe cily, tbe Piazza 
Grande in front of the cathedral, and the Piazza Eeale to 
tbe south of the palace. The ^miiian Way crosses obliquely 
right through tbe heart of the city, from tbe Bologna Gate in 
tbe east to that of Sant’ Agostiao in tbe west. Commenced 
by the countess Matilda in 1099, after tbe designs of 
Lanfranc, and consecrated in 1184, tbe cathedral (St 
Geminian’s) is a low but handsome building, with a lofty 
crypt, three eastern apses, and a faqade still preserving some 
curious sculptures of the 12tb and 15tb centuries. The 
bell-tower, named La Gbirlandina from the bronze garland 
smTounding the weathercock, is lined with white marble. 
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and is 315 feet high; in tbe basement may be seen tbe 
wooden bucket captured by tbe Modenese from tbe Bo- 
lognese in tbe affray at Zappolino (1325), and rendered 
famous by Tassoni’s SeccMa Bapita. Of the other churches 
in Modena, San Pietro has terra-cottas by tbe local artist 
BegareUi, and S. Agostino (now S. Michele) contains tbe 
tomb of Sigonius and tbe tombstone of Mm’atorL Tbs old 
ducal palace, begun by Duke Francis L in 1635 from tbe 
designs of Avanzini, and finished by Francis Ferdinand Y., 
is an extensive marble building, and now contains tbe 
library {Bih. Palatina, see vol. xiv. p. 530), picture-gallery, 
and museum. Many of tbe best pictures in tbe ducal 
collection were sold in tbe 18tb century,, and found their 
way to Dresden. Tbe valuable Museo Lapidario in a 
building near Porta Sant’ Agostino is well known to tbe 



Plan of Modena. 

1. Maseo Lapidario. 1 4. S. Domenico. [ 7. Catliedral. 

2. S. Agostino. 5. Eoyal Palace. S. Campanile Ghirlandina. 

3. Academvof Fine Arts. 1 6 . Ar^bishop’s Palace, j 9. University. 

10. 8. Pietro. 

classical antiquary through Cavedoni’s Dichiaradone degli 
antichi marmi Modcne&i (1828), and the supplements in tbe 
Memoirs of tbe Academy, vol ix., &c. Tbe university of 
Modena, originally founded in 1683 by Francis II,, is 
mainly a medical and legal school, but has also a faculty 
of physical and mathematical science. It has about 
twenty-five professors, and from 200 to 250 students ; a 
library of 20,000 volumes, an observatory, botanical gar- 
dens, an ethnographical museum, &c. The old academy 
of tbe Dissonanti, dating from 1684, was restored by 
Francis in 1814, and now forms the flourishing Eoyal 
Academy of Science and Art {Memoirs since 1833); and 
there are besides in tbe city an Italian Society of Science 
founded by Anton Mario Lorgna, an academy of fine 
arts, a military college (1859), an important agricultural 
college, and a lyceum and gymnasium, both named after 
Muratori. In industrial enterprise tbe Modenese show but 
little activity, silk and linen goods and iron-wares being 
alm ost, tte only products of any note. Commerce is 
stimulated by a good position iu tbe railway system, and 
by a canal wMcb opens a water-way by tbe Panaro and 
the Po to tbe Adriatic. Tbe population of the city was 
32,248 in 1861, and 30,854 in 1871 ; that of tbe com- 
mune 55,512 in 1861, and 58,058 in 1881. 

The Duchy of Modbk a, an independent sovereign state 
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(U52 to 1859), Tjltimately extended from the Po to the 
Mediterranean, and was bormded K by Lombardy and the 
Papal States, E. by the Papal States and Tuscany, S. by 
Tuscany, Sardinia, and the Mediterranean, and W. by 
Sardinia and the duchy of Parma. Its greatest length, 
from Porto -Yecehio, on its northern frontier towards Man- 
tua, to the outlet of the Parmignola torrent, on the Sardinian 
frontier, was 84| miles; and its greatest width, from the 
pass of Calama, on the Papal and Tuscan frontier, to the 
right bank of the Enza, on the frontier of Parma, was 37 
milp-g The area was 2371 square miles, of which three- 
fifths were mountainous. In 1855 the population was 
606,159- The duchy had six provinces — ^Modena, Reggio, 
Guastalla, Erignano, Garfagnana, Massa-Cairara. 

Modena is the ancient Mutina, wMeli was annexed by the Eomans 
along with the rest of 1he territory of the BoiL In 183 B. o. Mutina 
became the seat of a Roman colony. During the civil wars Marcus 
Brutus held, out vsithin its walls against Pompeius in 78 b.c., and 
in 44 B.C. the place was defended by D. Bmtns against M. Antony. 
The 4th century found Mutina in a state of decay ; the ravages^ of 
Attila and the troubles of the Lombard period left it a rxiined city 
in a wasted land. In the 8th century its exiles founded, at a du- 
tance of 4 miles to the north-west, a new eiiy, Citti Geminiana (still 
represented by the village of Cittanova) ; but about the close of 
the 9th century Modena was restored and refortified by its bishop, 
Laedoinus. When it began to build its cathedral (1099 a.d.) the 
city was part of the possessions of the countess Matilda of Tus<^y ; 
but when, in 1184, the edifice was consecrated by Lnmus III., it 
was a &ee community. In the wars between Frederick 11. and 
Gregory IX. it sided with the emperor, though xdtimately the papal 
party was strong gnmigh to introduce confusion into its policy. In 
1288 Obizzo d’Este was recognized as lord of the city ; after the 
death of his successor, Azzo VIII. (1308), it resumed its communal 
independence ; but by 1336 the ]^e family was again in power. 
Constituted a duchy in 1452 in fevour of Borso d’Este, aud^ enlarged 
flTifi strengthened by Hercules II., it became the ducal residence on 
the incorporation of Ferrara with the States of the Church (1598). 
Francis I. (1629-1668) erected the citadel and commenced the palace, 
which was Mgely embellished by Francis IL Rinaldo (o6. 1737) 
was twice driven from his city by French invasion. To Francis III. 
(1698-1780) the city was indebted for many of its public buildings. 
Hercules III. (1727-1803) saw his states transformed by the French 
into the Cispadine Republic, and, having refhsed the principality : 
of Breifigau and Ortenau, offered him in compensatioii hy the treaty 
of Gampo Fortnio, died an exile at Treviso. His oniy da^hter, Maria 
Beatrice, married Ferdinand of Austria (son of Maria Theresa), and 
in 1814 their eldest son, Ferdinand, received back the Siait Edend. 
His rale was subservient to Austria, reactionaty, and desjwtic. On 
the outbreak of the Ikeneh Revolution of 1830,Franci3 lY .seemed for 
a timedi^sed to encourage the corresponding movement in Modena; 
but no sooner had the Austrian army put an end to the insurrection 
in Central Italy than he returned to his previous policy. Francis 
Ferdinand T., who succeeded in 1846, followed m the main his 
fathers example Obli^d to leave the city in 1848, he was restored 
by the Austnaas in 1849 ; ten years later, on 20iii. August 1869, 
the representatives of the Modenese, under the direction of Carlo 
FarinL declared their territory part of the kingdom of Italy, and 
their decision was confirmed by the plebiscite of 1860. i 

Hatives of Modena are Falldpius the anatomist, Tarquinia 

the^Smes of TiraboscM, ^d Muratori are associated ^th 

its library. Tirabosehi’s Bibliotheca Modenensis, 6 vols., contains 
an account of all the literary pereonages of the duchy. 

See Vedriftni, Sioria, di Modern^ 166S ; ‘mabcaarju, Mem, storiehe modmeti, 
1T93 ; Scliaifenbera GestA. des Serzogth. Modena, 1859; Oreste Baggi, Afcx^fisa 
dda/iUa, 1860; BaraJfti, Sioria di Modena; ValdrigM, Diz. Siorieo, <ec., deUe 
eonfrade di Modem, 1879-80 ; Crespenani, Quida di Modena, 1879; Galvanl, Mm. 
ttar. int&tiui la Vila di Francesco IV., i vols. 

MODICA, a city of Italy, in the province of Syracuse 
In ^0%, 8 miles from the south coast, on the line of rail- 
waj' decreed in ;1879 between Syracuse and Licata. It 
has its^mmunal population from 30,547 in 1861 

to 41j231 in 1881, and is a well-hnilt and flourishing place. 
Of note among the jrabEc buildings are the old castle on 
the rock, the medisem convent of i^e Franciscans, and the 
churches of S. l^hxia del Canhiae (1150) and S. MaoSa di 
Betlem — tlm last containing ruins the ancient temple 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1693. Modicais the point 
from which the remaxMble prehistoric tomb and dwdling- 
caves of Val d’Ispica are usually visited. An early de- 
pendency of Syracuse, Motyca or Muiyea was in Cicero’s 
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days a fairly important municipium. In modem times it 
was held as a countship by the dukes of Alba. Placido 
Ckraffa has written a prolix history of the city, which may 
be found in Grsevius, Thes. Ant. et Hist. Jtal., vol. xii. 

MOE, JdRGEN Eistgebbetssn (1813-1882), ITorwegian 
poet and comparative mythologist, was bom at Hole in 
Ringerike, Norway, on 22d April 1813, and entered 
the university of Christiania as.a theological student at the 
age of seventeen. After leaving the university in 1839 he 
acted as tutor in various schools and families, and in 1845 
was appointed professor of theolo^ in the Military School 
of Norway, which post he held until 1853, when he became 
resident chaplain in his native parish of Sigdal. In 1863 he 
received the living of Bragemaes, Drain men ; in 1870 that 
of Vest Aker, near Christiania ; and in 1875 the bishopric 
of Christiansand, where he died on 27th March 1882. 

Moe’s first publication was a volume of Horse “son^, ballads, 
and staves,” which appeared in 1840 ; it was followed in 1841 by 
the Norsks Folke-evsTayr (Horwegian Popular Tales), which he had 
collected along with his schoolfellow Asbjomsen. The work excited 
such interest as a contribution to the study of comparative mythology 
that in 1847 he was sent by the Government through Thelemark 
and Sseteisdal to increase his eoUeetion of stories. The second 
(enlarged) edition, with a preface by Moe, appeared in 1852. In 
1851 his I Brdwim og i Tjemet (In the Well and in the Tam), a 
delightful collection of prose stories for children, appeared, and it 
was followed in 1859 by a volume of poems entitled En lid&n JuUgwoe 
(A little Christmas Present). In 1877 he prepared a collected 
edition of his works in two volumes, the stories he had published 
aloug with Asbjomsen being excluded. Many of the Folke-evsntyr 
(Popular Tales from the Norse) vieTe tranriated by Sir George 
Dasent in 1869. 

MCESIA (in Greek Mysia, or, to distinguish it from the 
country of the same name in Asia, Mysia in Europe), in 
ancient geography the territory immediately to the south of 
the Danube corresponding in the main to Servia and Bul- 
garia. It became a Roman province between 27 b.o. and 
6 A.D., probably about 16 b.c.^ In the time of Tiberius 
and Caius the province was under the same governor with 
Macedonia and Achaia. It was divided by Domitian into 
two provinces, Mcesia Superior (Servia) and Moesia Inferior 
(Bulgaria); and the same emperor completed the great 
military road along the Ene of the Danube, increased the 
strength of the Roman forces in the connt^, and, by the 
conquest of Dacia, saved it from the inroad by which it 
had been harassed from the time of Tiberius. The Goths 
invaded Mcesia in 250 a.i>., and at last, in 396, a number 
of them, afterwards known as Mcesogoths, obtained per- 
miaai on to settle in the province. The Slavonians- and 
Bulgarians appear in Hie 7th century. 

The bonndary between. Upper and Lower Moesia was not marked, 
as Ptolemy (iii 9, 10) states, by the river Cebrus or Ciabm.s 
(CSbritza or Zibru), but, as may be inferred from an inscription (6125, 
C. iTiser. Lot., vol. iii. 2, additammta), ky between Ahnus (Lorn) 

I and Ratiaria (Artcber). Upper Mcesia, or, as it was often called, 
Moesia Prima, contained — Singidunum (Belgrade), headquartera 
of Legio IV. Flavia, and in tiie Sd century a colonia ; Yiminacium 
(Kostolatz), headquarters of Leg. YIL Claud., and designated some- 
; times municipium j3Blliani,but more usually colonia (a rank bestowed 
on it by Gordianus) ; Bononia (Wldin) ; Ratiaria, which, on the loss 
of Dacia, became the headquarters of Leg. XIII. gemina, and 
: remained a large town till it was destroyed by Attila ; Eemesiana 
(MustaphaPasV^alanka), which has furnished inscriptions belong- 
ing to the unidentified Ulpiana ; and Haiasus (Hissa or Hish), the 
birthplace of Constantine the Great. Lower Mcesia (Moesia Seeunda ) 
contained— Oescus (Colonia Ulpia, mod. G%en), headquarters, after 
loss of Dacia, of Leg. Y. Macm. ; Hovse (Sistova), at a late date a 
camp of Leg. L Ital., and afterwards, chief seat of Theodoi’ie king 
of the Gotta ; Nicopolis ad Istrum (Hikup), really on the latras or 
Tantra, a memorial of Trajan’s victory over the Dacians ; Pristra 
(Rustchuk), Asamus (Mcopoli on the Osma), Darostorum (Silistria), 
Odessus (Varna), Tomi (Rustendje), Troesmis (IgHtza). 

See Boeeler, Btmante*© Btadien, 1871: P0t?ner, Gesdh. der Smtu Kaiser- 
leffionen, 1881, pp. 152461 ; Halm, in Itladkr. K. M:. der Wise., pii. H. CL, 
Vlemia, 1861, p. 228, 

j MOFFAT, a health resort of some note in Bcotlan4j is 
1 situated in Dpper Armandale, Dumfriesshire, occupying an 
^ See A. W. Zumpt, Oovmeatai. Ejoigraph., ii. 253 
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agreeable position at tlie base of the Gallo-w Hill, 63 miles 
from Edinburgh, and 42 miles from Carlisle by railway. 
The Spa, which is 1| miles above the town (525 feet 
above sea-level), is sulphureous with some saline ingre- 
dients, and is used in gout, rheumatism, and dyspepsia. 
Population (1881) 2161 j in the season about 4000. 

MOFFAT, Eobeet, D.D. (1795-1883), African mission- 
ary, was bom at Ormiston, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on 
21st December 1795, of humble parentage. Mofet learned 
the craft of gardening, but in 1814 offered himself to the 
London Missionary Society, who, in 1816, sent him out to 
South Africa. After spending a year in Hamaqua Land, 
with the powerful and dreaded chief Africaner, whom he 
converted, Moffat returned to Cape Town in 1819, and 
married Miss Mary Smith, a remarkable woman and most 
helpful wife. In 1820 Moffat and his wife left the Cape 
and proceeded to Griqua Town, and ultimately settled at 
Kuruman, among the [^chuana tribes lying to the west of 
the Yaal river. Here he worked as a missionary till 1870, 
when he reluctantly returned finally to his native land. He 
made frequent journeys into the neighbouring regions, as 
far north as the Matabele country, to the south of the 
Zambesi The results of these journeys he communicated 
to the Eoyal Geo^phical Society {Jour. H. G. /Si, xxv. 
xcviii, and Proc. ii.), and when in England in 1842 he 
published his well-known Missicmary L^ours and Scenes 
in South Af'rica. Single-handed he translated the whole 
of the Bible into Bechuana. While soKcitous to turn the 
people to Christian belief and practice, Moffat was perhaps 
the first to take a broad view of the missionary function, 
and to realize the importance of inducing the savage to 
adopt the arts of civilization. He himself was bmlder, 
carpenter, smith, gardener, farmer, all in one, and by pre- 
cept and example he succeeded in turning a horde of 
bloodthirsty savages into a “people appreciating and 
cultivating the arts and habits of civilized life, with a 
written language of their own,” Now we find more or less 
Christianized communities extending from Euruman to 
near the Zambesi. Moffat met with incredible discourage- 
ment and dangers at first, which he overcame by his strong 
faith, determination, and genial humour. It was largely 
due to him that the work of Livingstone, his son-in-law, 
took the direction which it did. On his return to England, 
Moffat received a testimonial of about .£6000. He died 
at Leigh, near Tunbridge Wells, 9th Aug. 1883. 

See Sceius and Services in South Africa^ the Story of Moffat's 
Missionary Labours, London, 1876 ; and pnhlieations of the London 
Missionary and the B. and F. Bible Societies. 

MOGADOE, or Sueeah (Berber Tamrt\ the most 
southern seaport town on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, j 
and the capital of the province of Haha, stands from 10 ! 
to 20 feet above high water on a projecting ridge of cal- 
careous sandstone in 31“ 30' N. lat. and 10^ 44' W. long. 
In certain states of wind and sea it is turned almost into 
an island, and a sea-waU protects the road to Saffi, The 
streets are regular and, for a Moorish town, broad and clean. 
Within the walls there are three distinct divisions : the 
citadels old and new with the government buildings; to 
the north-west the outer town with its spacious markets 
in the centre ; and at the north-west corner the Mellah, 
or Jews’ quarter. In the citadels the houses are fairly 
good, and considerable attention is paid to sanitary matters. 
Water is brought from the Eseb, about miles to the 
south, by an aqueduct. The prosperity of Mogador is due 
to its commerce; only a few gardens break the barren- 
ness of the immediate vicinity. 1316 harbour or roadstead, 
though apparently protected by the island and quarantine 
station of Mogador, is extremely dangerous during west 
and south-west win^. Trade is carried on mainly with 
Mareeilles, London, Gibraltar, and the Canaries, — the prin- 
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cipal exports being almonds, goat-skins, gums, olive oil, 
and ostrich feathers, and the principal imports cotton goods 
(half of the total) and tea. The average value of the ex- 
ports for the five years 1877-1881 was about £210,000, the 
imports rather less. Attention has been frequently directed 
to the value of Mogador as a health resort, especially for 
consumptive patients. The climate is remarkably steady : 
mean temperature of the hottest month 71 "06, of coldest 
month 58 ‘69. The annual rainfall is only 10 or 12 inches, 
and the rainy days of winter and spring about 28. The 
sirocco is but rarely felt. The population is about 15,000 
(7000 Jews, about 150 foreigners). Jews, Protestants, 
and Roman Catholics have religious edifices in the town. 

A place called. Mogador is marked in the 1351 Portulah of the Lan- 
rentian Library, and the map in Hondius’s Atlas Miwr shows the 
island of Mogador I. Domegador ; but the origin of the present town 
is much more recent. Mogador was founded by Sultan Mohammed, 
and completed in 1770. The to^Tn received from the Moors the 
name of Suerah (little picture), while the Portuguese called it after 
the shrine of Sidi Mogadul, which lies towards the south half-way 
to the village of Diabat, and forms a striking landmark for seamen. 
In 1844 the citadel was bombarded by the French. 

MOGHILEFF, a north-western government or province 
of the Russian empire, situated on the upper Dnieper, 
between the provinces of Yitebsk and Smolensk on the 
north and east, Tchernigoff and Minsk on the south and 
west. In the north it is occupied by the watershed which 
separates the basins of the Dwina and the Dnieper, an 
undulating tract from 650 to 900 feet above the sea-level, 
and covered nearly everywhere with forests. This water- 
shed slopes gently to the south, that is, to the valley of 
the Dnieper, which enters the province from the north- 
east and flows west and afterwards due south. The 
southern part of the province is flat and has much in com- 
mon with the Polyesie of the province of Minsk ; it is, 
however, more habitable, the marshes being less extensive. 

The province is covered by the Tertiary formation ; Devonian 
sandstone appears in the north, and Carboniferous limestones in the 
east. The soil is mostly sand, clay Q^rick-elay and potter’s-clay are 
not uncommon), and peat-bogs, with a few patches of "blaek- 
earth.” The climate is rude and wet, the average yearly tenmera- 
ture at the Gorki meteorolo^cal observatory bein^ 40® '4 Fahr, 
(14® *2 in January, and 6S®'8 in July) ; cold nights in sxunmer are 
often the cause of bad crops. The province has about 1,140,000 
inhabitants (947,626 in 1870), mostly White -Eussians (78 per 
cent.), belonging to the Greek Church ; Jews are numerous (16 per 
cent.) ; Poles, belonging mostly to the nobility, make only 3 per 
cent, of the population. A^culture is the chief occupation ; 
nearly one half (46 per cent.) of the surface of the province is under 
crop ; but, except after nnusrually good harvests, com is imported, 
chiefly by the navigable channels of the Dnieper and Sozh. There 
are many distilleries on the estates of landowners, and wine-spirit 
is exported- The hemp culture is important ; hemp and hemp- 
seed oil are exported to Riga. The province has one large paper- 
mill, a few iron and cop^r works, and minor manufactures. 

The province of Moguileff is divided into eleven districts, with 
the chief towns : Moghileff (40,500 inhabitants), Chansy (4200), 
Tcherikoff (3900), Gomel (13,030), Gorki, formerly the seat of an 
agricultural institute (5050), Klxmovichi (4000), Mstislavl (6700), 
Orsha (5350), Eogacheff (7750), Staryi Bykhoff (6200), and Syenno 
(2550). Of about 80 other municipal towns, we name Shkloff 
(13,000 inhabitants), Dubrovka (7000), Krieheff (4000), 

This province was inhabited in the 10th century by the Kriviohi 
and RadimichL In the 14th century it became part of Lithuania 
and afterwards of Poland. Russia aimexed it in 1772. 

Moghileff 017 the Dneepee, a town of Russia, capital 
of the province of same name. It is situated on both 
banks of the Dnieper, 40 miles south of the Orsha station 
of the railway between Moscow and Warsaw. A railway 
along the Dnieper will soon bring Moghileff into railway 
communication with these capitals. 

Moghileff is mentioned for the first time in the 14th century 
as a ^pendency of the Yitebsk, or of the Mstislavl priheipali^. 
At , the begiuning of the 15th century it became me peisomd 
property of the Polish kings. But it was continually plundered 
— either by Ru^ians, who attacked it six times during the 
16th century, or by Cossacks, who plundered it three times. In 
the 17th century its inhabitants who oelonged to the Greek Church 
suffered from the persecutions of the Union. In 1654 
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It swendered to Eussxa, but m 1661 the Btissaan gamsou was 
niasaaered by tbe inhabitants In the 18t3i century it was taken 
several tunes by Russians and by Swedes, and in 1708 Peter I 
ordered it to be destroyed by fire It was annexed to Russia m 
1772. Of 40,500 inhabitants two thirds are Jews and the remainder 
WTnte-Russians, with a few Poles (250C) Its manufactures are 
without importance , but one branch of trade, namely, tie pr^a- 
ratLon of skins, has mamtamed itself for many centimes The 
commerce is mostly in tie hands of Jews corn, salt, sn^r, and 
fisi are brought from the south, whilst skuas and manufactured 
ware imports from Germany {parUy by smugglers) are sent to the 
southern provinces 

MOGHILEFF on theDnustee, (Mokiloo), adistncttown. 
of Russia, situated in the province of Podolia, on the left 
bank of the Dniester, 85^ miles east-south-east of Kamenets- 
Podokk, and 43 miles from the Zimermka railway junc- 
tion It has 18,200 inhabitants, nearly one-half of whom 
are Jews , the remaonder are Little Rnssiajis, Poles (1500), 
and a few Armenians. The Little-Russaan inhahitaiits of 
Moghileff carry on agncultuie, gardening, wine, and mul- 
berry culture. The Jews and Armeiuans are engaged in 
a brisk trade with Odessa, to which they send corn, wine, 
spirits, and tunber, floated down from Gahcia, as well as 
with tiie interior, to which they send manufactured wares 
imported from Austria 

llogiilefi; named m honour of the Moldavian hospodar Mohila, 
was founded by Count Potocki about the end of the 16th century 
Owing to its situafaoa on tie highway from Moldavia to the Ukrame, 
at the passage across the Dnieper, it developed rapidly For more 
than IfiO years it was disputed by the Cossacks, the Poles, and the 
Turks. It remained m the bands of the Poles, and was annexed 
to Russia m 1795 The Crown purchased it from Count Potocki 
ml806 

MOGILAS, Peiteits (g. 1600-1647), metrojpoiitan of 
Kieff from 1632, belonged to a noble 'Wallacbdan family, 
and was bom about the year 1600 He etudied for some 
tune at the university of Pans, and first became a monk 
m 1625 He was the author of a Ga^um, (Kiel^ 1645) 
and other minor works, but is pnncipaJIy celebrated for 
the Or&bodox Confesmm^ drawn up at his instance by the 
abbot Kosdowski of Kiefi^ approved at a provincial gmod 
in 1640, and accepted by the patriarchs of Constantanople^ 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch in 1642-3, and by 
the synod of Jerusalem m 1672 See Greek Churcobi, 
voL XL p 158. 

There are nuineTOUs editions of the Cmfessv>n in Russian ; it has 
been edited m Greek and Latin by Pan^otes (Amsterdam, 1662), 
by Hofinann (Leigsie, 1695), and by Emmel (Jena, 1843), and 
there is a German translation by Fnsch (FranHort, 1727) 

MOdnii, or Mughal, J**, the Arabic and Persian 
form of the word Mongol, usu^y applied to the Mongol 
emjHTB in India. See IcroiA, voL m p. 793 

IIOHAC^ a maiket town in the TianS'Baaubian county 
of Baranya, Hungary, stands on the right bank of the west 
arm of the Panub^ 25 miles east-south-east of Pdcs (Punf- 
kirchen), with whnh it is connected by railway, 45" 68' hT. 
lat, 18’ 37' E long. At Mohdcs there are several church^ 
and schools belonging both to the Soman Cathohcaand 
the Galvimsf®, also summer palace of the bishop of 
P&!S, a monastery, an old castle, and a station for steamers 
plying ort tdio Danube, by which means a considerable 
winmerce m wme and the agricultural produce of the 
ueighbourhood is earned on with Budapest and Vienna 
KTofc far from Mohdes are coal mines, and the town is an 
uaporianfe coal depdt of the Danubian Steam ISTavigation 
Company. The population in 1880 was 12,047 (Magyar^ 
Serbs, and Genaans) 

Two great battles fought m tie viirntf of the town mark the i 
commencement and dose of the Toakish dommion in Hungary 
In the first, 29ti Auanst 1526, the Hungarian army under Louis 
II was awniilated by the Ottoman forees led by Sohman the 
Ma^ificent (see voL xn. p 369) In the seooztd, 22th | 

I6S7, the Aukxians under Charles of Loixame gained a great and j 
(Ifwasive victoiy over the Turk% whose power vas afterwards still j 
flutlwr broken by Ponce Eugesne of Savoy. I 


MOBAIR IS the woolly hair of a variety of the common 
or domestic goat inhabiting the regions of Asiatic Turkey, 
of which Angola is the centre, whence the animal is known 
as the Angora Goat (see Goa.t, voL x p 708) Goat’s 
hflor has been known and used as a textile material in the 
East from the most remote periods , but neither the Angora 
goat nor its wool was known in "Western Europe till, m 
1656, the animal was described by the naturalist Tourue- 
fort That textures of mohair were in use in England 
early m the 18th century is obvious from Pope’s allusion — 
“ And, when sie sees ier friend m deep despair. 

Observes how much a chmtx exceeds moiaii ” 

Owing, however, to the jealous restrictions of the Turkish 
power, it was not till 1820 that mohair became a regular 
article of import into the United Eingdoin In that year 
a few bales came into the market , but so little was the 
material appreciated that it only realized lOd. per R In 
1870 average mohair fleece was selling at five tunes that 
price Erom the small beginmng of 1820 the imports 
gradually waxed, and the trade received a very considei- 
able impetus through the introduction m 1836, by Titus 
Salt, of the analogous fibre alpaca. The increasing demand 
for and value of mohair early stimulated endeavours to 
acdimatize the Angora goat in other regions, but all 
European attempts have failed, owing to humid and un- 
genial climates In 1849 a flock was taken by Dr J P 
Davis to the Umted States of America, and since that 
time many fresh drafts have been obtained and distributed 
to Virginia and various Southern States, and to Califorma 
and Oregon m the west In these high and dry regions 
the goats timve, and the flocks in the Western States 
now number many thousands The Angora goat has also 
been introduced into the Cape of Good Hope with much 
success The first importation of mohair from the Cape, 
made in 1862, amounted to 1036 Bb , and now about one- 
tenth of the total British supply is received from that 
source Mohair has also been received m England from 
goats reared successfully m Fiji, where they were first m- 
tpoduced in 1874, and there are also thriving flocks m 
Australia. 

The trade in mohair between Asia Minor and western Europe la 
controlled m Constantinople There upwards of twenty varieties 
of fleeces are distingiushea according to the localities of their pro- 
duction, the nciest and most lustrous qualitiea being pioiuced m 
hilly and forest regions, while the fleeces from the open plains are 
comparatively kempy, coarse, and cottony From the Lake Yan. 
distnct on the eastern borders of Asiatic Tuikey a. dlistmet and 
mfenoi variety of wool is obtained It is known m commerce as 
Yan mohair, and consists, to the extent of about 70 per cent , of white 
wool slightly streaked with black, with 80 pei cent of coloured red 
I and black wooL At Konieh in tiie south, also, an infenor moiaip 
I known as Photons is produced, 80 per cent of which is black and 
red, and the remainder white The average weight of an Angora 
^t fleece is from. 5 to 6 lb The finest qimlity of wool is obtamed 
nwm the first clip, which is made in the second year of the animal 
She-goats yield the best wool, after wbieh come wethers, while 
the rams give the coarsest fleeces Angora mohair is a brilliant 
white lustrous fibre, elastic and wiry m character, and devoid of 
felimg properties It attains the leri^h of four or five inches, but 
tie long fibre is mixed with an undergrowth of shorter wool, which 
m the spuming ^ooese is combed out as “noils” for separate use 
It IS a matenaToi enoimoua durability, and, owing to its remarkable 
elasticity, it IS eternally fitted for working into long piled fabrics, 
such as plush and mutation furs, or for use m braids and bindings, 
and m boot and other laces. It is largely used for making Utrecht 
velvet or ftuniture plush for the upholsteni:^ of railway carnages, 
jee,, a trade centred at Amiens In the malang of mutatiou seal- 
sfci:^ and maitatioii beaver, otter, ehinchilla, and other furs, and 
for carnage generally, mohair is extansivdy employed Many 
dress &bnc8 m mixed mohair and alpaca, cotton, or silk are also 
manofactored ; but with, changes in &.sbion such materials are con- 
stantly changmg m style, compositioii, and name Mohair is also 
used for making certain qualities of lace, and an mutation of oatneh 
feathers for use as inumming has been made from the fibre The 
imports of mohair into tie united Kingdom during 2882 amounted 
to 16,859,771 a, valned at £1,483,584, a qnautity largely m excess 
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Undbe, tHs lead is given tlie history of Mohammed and 
his successors to the fall of the Eastern Caliphate, with a 
sketch of the institutions and civilization of the Moslem 
empire and an account of the Koran. The later history 

PART L— MOHAMMED AND 

Plate Tl /rOHAMMED^ or MAH OMET, the founder of Islam, 
JlVlL first appears in the full light of history with hi s 
Flight to Medina (The Hijra), a.d. 622 ; and this date, 
not that of his birth, has been fittingly chosen as the 
epoch of the Moslem Era. The bestattested tradition^ 
places his first appearance as a prophet in Mecca some 
twelve years earlier {circa 610). He was then forty years 
old : the forty must be taken as a round number, but as 
such is doubtless trustworthy. Thus the birth of Moham- 
med falls about 570 a.d. : it is said to have fallen in the 
year when Abrah^ the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen, made 
the expedition against Mecca, mentioned in the Koran, 
when the Arabs first saw the elephant and first suffered 
from smallpox.3 

Arabia at At the time of Mohammed’s birth and yonth nothing 
seemed less likely than that the Arabs should presently 

hamm'ed triumphal entrance into the history of the 

' world as victors over the Greeks and Persians. Nowhere 
in the Peninsula was there au independent state of any 
considerable power and importance. At the heginning of 
the 6th century indeed the princes of Eonda had attempted 
to form a national kingdom, uniting in particular the 
tribes of central Arabia ; but this kingdom was nothing 
more than an epic prelude to the true history of the Arabs, 
which begins with Islam. After the fall of the Kindite 
dynasty, the old anarchy reigned again among the nomads 
of the Nejd and the HijAz ; in aU other quarters Greek or 
Persian influence predominated, extending from the frontier 
deep into the interior hy the aid of two vassal states — ^the 
kingdom of the Ghassanids in the HaurAn under Greek 
suzerainty, and that of the Lakhmids in Hlra and AnbAr 
under the Persian empire. The antagonism between By- 
zantium and Ctesiphon was reflected in the feuds of these 
Arab lordships; but indeed the rivalry of Greek and Persian 
exercised its influence even on the distant South of the 
Peninsula. Urged on by the Greeks, the Abyssinians had 
overthrown the Cliristian-hating realm of the Himyarites, 
the sunken remnant of the ancient might of the Sabaeans 
(a.d. 526), the Persians had helped a native prince agam 
to expel the Christians {circa 570), and since then the 
Persians had retained a footing in the land. Toward the 
close of the 6th century, their direct and indirect influence 


^ The name, Mohammad means in Arahio “the praised,” and it las 
been supposed that" this epithet "was conferred on the Prqihet after his 
TniafiinTi to mark him out as the promised Paraclete. This, however, 
is incorrect (Noldeke, Gesek d. Qorans {GStt. 1860], p. 6, note 2 ; 
Sprenger, Mm md LeJvre des M., i. 155 sq.) The name is found, 
although it was not common, among the heathen Arabs, Eenan has 
shown it to oocnr on a Greek inscription of the early part of the 2d 
century of the Christian era (Boeckh, 0. 1. G., 4500), and Mohammed 
ibn Maslama of Medina, a eontemporary of the Prophet, bore it as his 
original name; as appears from the fact that his brother was called 
Matofid, it bkog a favouiite praorice to give to brothers variations of 
the "same name, as Anas and Minis, Sahl and SohaO, Monabbih and 
ITobaih (Sprenger, i 158, note 2). That Mohammed calls himself 
Ahmad, in snx, IxL 6, in order to adapt his name to a supposed pro- 
phecy, proves nothing ; on the other hand, the men of Mecca, on occa- 
sion of a treaty with the Moslems, demanded that the Prophet should 
not call himself messenger of God, but Mohammed ibn 'AbdaHih, 
using his old familiar name; see J. lyeUhausen, ■ FaKffs cdr 
Magkcm in 'mknr^T dettUdher Wie^gaie (Berl. 1882), p. 257. 

® Nbldeke, tii swpra, p. 54 sq. 

• ® Noldeke, Geadi. A Perser md Archer mr Zeit der Sascmden 
ms . Tobmahersetzt (Leyden, 1879), pp. 205, 218. 
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must be sought under the names of individual countries and 
dynasties. What falls to be said of the social and religious 
aspects of Islam in modern times wiU be given under the 
two great divisions of SuKirirES and ShiTtes. 

THE FIRST FOUR CALIPHS. 

in Arabia greatly surpassed that of the Greeks ; and siace 
the Kindites had fallen before the kings of Hira, it extended 
right through the Nejd into Yemen.-^ 

In the Hijaz and western Nejd, the district from which 
Islam and the Arab empire took their beginning, Greeks 
and Persians, Ghassanids and Takhmids ^ bad not much 
influence ; the nomad tribes, and the few urban common- 
wealths that existed there, lived free from foreign interfer- 
ence, after the manner of their fathers. Mohammed’s city 
was Mecca, where the Band Kin&aa had formed a settle- Mecca, 
ment round the KaTsa, the sanctuary of a number of con- 
federate tribes (AhAblsh) belonging to that district. The 
feast annually observed in the days before the full moon of 
the month Dhii ’1-Hijja at Mecca and at ‘Arafa and Kozah in 
the vicinity, presented strong attractions for all inhabitants 
of the Hydz, and grew into a great fair, at which the 
Meccans sold to the Bedouins the goods they imported 
from Syria. Feast and fair gave the city the prosperity 
which it shared with other cities which, like Mecca, had 
the advantage of lying near the meeting-place of the two 
great naturd roads to Yemen — that from the north-west 
Mong the Red Sea coast, and that from the north-east fol- 
lowing the line of the mountains that traverse the Nejd.® 

By their trading journeys the Koraish® had acquired a 
knowledge of the world, especially of the Grseco-Syrian 
world : the relative superiority of their culture raised them 
not only above the Bedouins, but above the agricultural 
population of such a city as Medina ; the art of reading 
and writii^ was pretty widely diffused among them. The 
Koraish within the city were the Banff EaT) ibn Loay, 
those in the suirounding country Banff 'Amir ibn Loay ; 
the townsmen proper were again subdivided into Motayya^ 
bffn and AHAf — the latter were the new citizens, who were 
distinguished from the old settlers by the same name in 
other Arabian towns, as in and Hto. The community 

was a mere confederation of neighbouring septs, each 
occupying its own quarter ; there was no magistracy, the 
town as such had no authority. All political action centred 
in the several septs and their heads ; if they held together 
against outsiders, this was due to interest and a sense of 
honour, a voluntary union strengthened by the presence 
of pubKc opinion. In the time of Mohammed, the most 
numerous and wealthy sept was that of the Banff Makhzffm; 
but that of the Banff 'Abdshams was the most distinguished. 

The Banff Omayya were the most powerful house of 'Abd- 
shams ; their head, Abff Sofyin ibn Harb, exercised a de- 
cisive influence in the concerns of the whole community. 
Mohammed himself was of the Banff H^him; it is affirmed 
that these had formerly enjoyed and claimed of right the 
position actually enjoyed by the Banff Omayya, but this 
assertion seems to have had its origin in the cl aims to 
the Caliphate which the Hashimites (the house of 'AH and 
the 'AbMsids) subsequently set up against the Omayyads,^ 

* On tke state of Arabia before Islam see Oanssin de Perceval, Mssai ' 
sur VhisMrs des Arches, vol. iL; Mdr, Life of Mah., vbL i. 

® ,Marr al-Zaluia, near Mecca, is accordingly said to have been the 
point at wMcli the ^eat emigration of tribes from Yemen paxt^ into 
two streams, moving north-west and north-east respectively. 

® The Koraish were the branch of Kindns settled in , and about 
Mecca. They are called also Ghdlib and Pikr, but the last name is 
particnlarly applied to those of the Koraish who did not live within 
the town. ^ Sprenger, vol. iil p. czx. sg. 

XVL — 69 
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Youth of Mohammed’s father, 'AbdallMi b. 'Abdalmottalfb, did 
the Pro- not live to see the son’s birth, and his mother Amina 
died while he was still a child. Mohammed was then 
cared for first by his grandfather, ‘Abdalmottalib, and 
after his death by his oldest paternal uncle, Abil T^b 
b. 'Abdalmotolib. He was ^dly treated, but shared 
the hardships of a numerous and very poor family; he 
herded sheep and gathered wild berries in the desert 
This is all that we know of his youth (sur. sciii 6), all 
else is legend, containing at most an occasional fragment 
of truth.^ 

It was, we are told, in his twenty-fifth year that 
Mohammed, on the recommendation of his uncle, entered 
the house and business of a wealthy widow named Ehadija. 
For her he made commercial journeys, thus learning to 
know part of Palestine and Syria, and perhaps receiving 
impressions which fructified in his sonL^ By and by he 
married the widow, who was much his senior; he was a 
shrewd man, with prepossessing countenance, fair of skin, 
and black-haired. The marriage was happy, and blessed 
with several children. The two sons, however, died young; 
from the elder the father received the surname Abii ’1- 
Kfeim. The most famous of the daughters was Fdtima, 
who married her father’s cousin, 'Ah b. Abl Tilib, 

AraTnau During his married life with Khadij a, Mohammed came in 

religion, contact with a religious movement which had laid hold on 
some thoughtful minds in Medina, Mecca, and T^if. In 
Mecca, as elsewhere, Arabian heathenism was a traditional 
form of worship, chiefly concentrated in great feasts at the 
holy places ; it was clung to because it had come down 
from the fathers. The gods were many ; their importance 
was not due to the attributes ascribed to them, but to 
their connection with special circles in which they were 
worshipped. They were the patrons of septa ^ and tribes, 
and symbolized, so to speak, the holy unity whidi united 
the present and past members of these. Above them all 
stood All&h, the highest and nniversal God.'* By him the 
holiest oaths were sworn ; in his name {Mimiha Alldihmmd) 
treaties and covenants were sealed ; the lower gods were 
not fit to be invoked in such cases, as they belonged to one 
party instead of standing over both. The enemy was re- 
minded of AI14h to deter him from inhuman outrage; 
enemy of Aildh ('aduw Allah, OecxrTvy^) was the name of 
opprobrium for a villain. But, since AMh ruled over aU 

^ The tmdition relates that as an infant Slohanuned \ras entmsied 
?edoain foster-mother, Halima, -who brought Mm np among her 
people^ fhe B»n4Sa'd h. Laith. Sprengar (L 162 sg.) will haveit that ^ 
this prodse statement is also a fiction j hnt he is prohahly wrong. It 
est hardly he disputed dial Bedonin 'women were Bochstomed to sncMe 
Btechildiw of townsiblh forwages^andJIohammed’s “aulk-kinship” 
with the Band Sa'd h. laith is confirmed hy what happened at and I 
after the battle of Honaiiu A nephew of Mohammed was also 
brought np among the Sa'dL Comp. Ftchidf, aupra, pp. 864, 377 sq., I 
431, note 1. ' 

® He saw the mute witnesses of divine judgment, the roct-dwellmgs 
of Hijr and the Dead Sea ; perhaps, too, he 'was impressed by the 
Sgnre of some venerable monk (Bahua legends). Comp. Ibn Efishim, 
p, 115 sj.; Sprenger, i p. l78sg?, 

* Vahidif p. 350 : Idols were found in every house, and homage 
was paid to them when men went out or in to gain their blessii^. Abii 
BajWit made and sold them ; there was a lively trade in idols with the 
Bedonina. 

< 17he partacolar gods are said to have been regarded as children of 
Ai!& sur. liii. 21, xtivil 149, it appears that 

the Meccans; ^^ed, their goddesses danghters of Allih;, perhaps 
it was tihetr dKstiates ifohammed that forced them to this tdcw. 

At first, eertMsly, al-Lit and al-'(3SBs^ were names of :th8 wife of the 
supreme god ; seraal dualism, dominate in the oldest Arab idea of 
ihe godhead. It -ww Ifohajmiaed 'who first jreduced the gods to 
rinns — t.ft to subordinate demons and kobMds — m be did not deny 
heir existence, bnt only stripp^ off their divinity, . To say ihat the 
ddest Arabs worshipped dinns is as nnTeasonahle as to say that t!»y 
vorahipped the devil ; for Warn d^raded the gods to R baitAua as well 
s to Jinns. Superstidon certainly played its part among tbe Arabs, 
rat superstition is not reil^on. 
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and imposed duties on all, it was not thought that one 
could enter into special relations with him. In worship 
he had the last place, those gods being preferred who 
represented the interests of a specific circle, and fulfilled 
the private desires of their worshippers.® Neither the fear 
of i dl d h, however, nor reverence for the gods had much 
influence. The chief practical consequence of the great 
feasts was the observance of a truce in the holy months, 
and this in course of time had become mainly an a.-ffair of 
pure practical convenience. In general, the disposition of 
the heathen Arabs, i£ it is at all truly reflected in their 
poetry, was profane in an unusual degree. Wine, the 
chase, gaming, and love on the one side ; vengeance, feuds, 
robbery, and ^ory on the other, occupy all the thoughts of 
the old poets. Their motives to noble deeds are honour 
and family feeling; they hardly name the gods, much 
less feel any need of them. The man sets aU his trust on 
himself : he rides alone through the desert, his sword helps 
him in danger, no God stands by him, he commends his 
soul to no saint. His reckless egoism may expand to noble 
self-sacrifice for the family and the tribe; but in this 
heroism religious impulses have no part, there is nothing 
mystical in these hard, clear, and yet so passionate natures. 

The only vein of what can in any sense be called religious 
feeling ajppears when the volcano has burned itself out and 
the storm of life is over ; then, it may be, a wail is heard 
over the vanity of all the restless activity that is now 
spent.® It is very possible that religion meant more to the 
sedentaiy Arabs than to the nomads, to whom almost all 
the ancient poetry belongs; hut the difference cannot have 
been great. The ancient inhabitants of Mecca practised 
piety essentially as a trade, just as they do now ; their 
trade depended on the feast, and its fair on the inviolability 
I of the 5arAm and on the truce of the holy months.^ 
j The religion of the Arabs before Mohammed was de-The 
1 crepit and effete.® Many anecdotes and verses prove that Hanife, 
indifference and scoffing neglect of the gods was nothing 
uncommon. The need for a substitute for the lost religion 
was not very widely felt. But there were mdi'viduals who 
were not content with a negation, and sought a better re- 
ligion.^ Such were Omayya b. AH l-Salt in T^if, Zaid b. 

‘Amr in Mecca, Abii Ears b. Abl Anas, and Abb ‘Amir in 
Medina.® They were called IHanffs, probably meaning 


® raMdi, pp. 368, note 1, 870, note 1 ; Sprenger, iii. 467 sg., 612. 
Whether the feast at Mecca was celebrated in honour of AllAh before 
Mohammed, is very donhtfol. It would seem that Hobal was wor- 
shipped in the Ka'ba (Ibn ffiBham, p. 97 sg.), and Kozah in Mozdalifa 
p. 428) j it is possible, however, that Allah stood to Hobal 
among the Arabs as El to Jahwfe among tbe Hebrews. Bitual sacri- 
fices were generally presented to a god who had a proper name j but 
the trace of a religious rite which still survived in the ordinary mUTig 
of beasts for foo^ possibly consisted even before Mohammed in the 
invocation of the name of AUdh (Sprenger, ii. 478, note 1; but comp. 

. yaUdi, p. 160, note 1, p. 158). 

6 * ‘ We hastm towards an xmbiown goal, and forget it in es'fcmg and 
drinking. We are spairo'ws and flies and worms, bnt more daring 
than famishing wolves. . . . My roots reach down to the depths of the 
earth ; but tbfe Death spoils me of my youth, and of my soul be spoils 
me and of my body, and right soon he lays me in ihe dust, I have 
raged my camel through every desert, wide-stretching and shimmering 
with mirage ; and I have ridden in 'the devouring host, reaching after 
the honours of greedy perils, and I joined in the fray under every sky 
till I longed for the home-coming instead of booty. But can I, 
Harith’s dearii, and after the death of Hojr, the noble host— can 
I hope for a softer lot from the change of rime, which does not foi^t 
the hard mountains ? I know that I must soon he transfixed by his 
talon and tooth as befell my father and my grandsire, not to forget him 
that was slain at Kolib.’’— Amraalkais, ed. Slane, Ho. 10, p. S3 ; 
ed. Ahlwardt, No. 5. ^ ’ 

^ See, on Arabian heathenism, Pococke, hisi. ArcAuvn j- 

Mdigim der vondamischm Arc&esr (Leip, 1863): Sprenger, 
L 241 sq. 8 fAw, p. 298, note 1, 

> See, for Omayya, Em eil-Agkdn% (Biildi: ed.), iii. 186 sq. ; for 
Zaid, Ibn HishAm, p. 143 gq , ; for Abd Kais, id 848 so., 89 ; and 

for Abu 'Amir, pp. 108, 161, 190, 410. 
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“penitents”, men who strive to free themselves from sin.^ 
They did not constitute a regular sect, and had in fact no 
fixed and orgam 2 ed views. They had, no doubt, inter- 
course with one another, but were not a close society; they 
thought more of their own souls than of propaganda; only 
in Medina they seem to have been more numerous. They 
rejected polytheism and acknowledged A114h, but not so 
much on intellectual grounds as on grounds of conscience. 
Faith in the one God was with them identical with pious 
resignation (Isldm) to his will ; their monotheism was most 
closely allied to the sense of responsibility and of a coming 
judgment; it stood opposed to the worldly ideas of the 
idolaters, and was an impulse to upright and sin-avoiding 
walk. They were not theorists, but ascetics. It was the 
primitive ideas of Law and Gospel (“the religion of Abra- 
ham ”) that lived again in them. They felt on the whole 
less attracted towards the developed forms of the religion of 
revelation; they rather sought after some new form ; few of 
them attached themselves to existing religious communities. 

Mohammed, it would appear, came into connexion with 
these Hanifs through a cousin of his wife, Waraka b. 
Naufal, who was one of them. Their doctrines found a 
fruitful soil in his heart ; he was seized with a profound 
sense of dependence on the omnipresent and omnipotent 
Lord, and of responsibility towards him. Following the 
example of old Zaid b. ‘Amr, he now frequently withdrew 
for considerable periods to the solitude of the bare and 
desolate Mount Hiri, and meditated there with prayer 
and ascetic exercises. For years, perhaps, he went on - in 
these purely individual exercises, without anything to dis- 
tinguish him essentially from the others who held similar 
views. But in him the Hanifite ideas lodged themselves 
in a natural temperament which had a sicHy tendency to 
excitement and vision, and so produced a fermentation that 
ended in an explosion.^ Thus he became a prophet ; he 
felt himself constrained to leave the silent circle of ascetics 
and make a propaganda for the truth. In this resolve he 
was unquestionably influenced by what he knew of the 
example of the Biblical prophets, perhaps also by the cir- 
cumstance that a longing after a new founda: of religion 
was diffiised among the Hanifs, and found support in some 
dim acquaintance with the Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
Jewish That Mohammed did npt independently produce his own 
. ideas is indisputable ; nor is it to be doubted that he de- 
rived them from the.Hanlfs. But what was the ultimate 
source of these jfirst motions towards Islam 1 In general 
they are ascribed to a Jewish sourca Jews were very 
numerous iu HijAz and Yemen, and had perfectly free 
intercourse with the Arabs, to whom they undoubtedly 
imparted a quantity of Biblical and religions material 
Mohammed in particular was indebted to the Jews for 
almost all the stories and a great part of the laws of the 
Koran (laws of marriage, purity, etc.), and the theological 
language of Islam is full of Jewish words. But the ori- 
girud and productive forces of Islam did not spring from 
Judaism, least of all the ideas of the Judgment and of the 
inexorable demands set before the creature by his Creator, 

1 Sprenger {p, 88 sj.) conaects Hanif witi t)3n, and expounds it 
per sntiplirasin as lueus a mm Itusendo, on the ingenious fasMon of 
A. Geiger. As ■UtMnm(h = taMmuf h the teclmical name of such 
solitary ascetic practices as Mohammed TtirriftaTf engaged in before his 
call, Hanif may be tahen to mean a Tftitda^nm^by profession. The 
connexion between Aaay'and ta^vm^is certain, and it seems equally 
certain that ta^wmwuf as an equivalent of ialyiwmik comes not from 
but from Mreift (for Imf), ®id means not to play the Hanif but to 
concern oneself with one^s" sin, to purge oneself of it. 

® It is disputed whether Mohammed was epileptic, oatalepMc, hys- 
teric, or what not ; Sprenger seems to think that the answer to this 
mediM question is toe key to the whole problem of Islam. It is 
certain t^t he had a tendency to see visions, and sufered from fits | 
which threw him for a time into a swoon, without loss of inner con- 
sciousness. I 
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which are so dominant in the older shra-s. A distinction 
must be drawn between the primitive impulses and the 
material added later ; Mohammed did not get his leaven 
from the Jews, they only supplied him afterwards with 
meal. Neither in truth can Christianity be viewed as the 
proper source of Islam — Cbristiauity, that is, in any o£ 
its great historical developments. The Arabs knew Greek, 

Syrian, and Abysshnan-Himyaritic churches ; manifold in- 
fluences from these doubtless reached Islam, but in none 
of them did the idea of Judgment still stand as the central 
point of religion ; the living sense of divine reality ruling 
over the life was half extinguished by the developments of 
theology. But in the Syro-Babylonian desert, off the line 
of the church’s main advance, primitive forms of Chris- 
tianity, perhaps also of Essenism, still survived, which the 
course of church history had left untouched. To these belong 
on the one hand the Sabians (“ Baptists,” from on the 
other the numerons anchorets of these regions. The con- 
nection of Islam with the Sabians appears from the fact 
that in Mecca and its adherents were simply known 
as Sabians.® From them, however, were derived, it would 
seem, for the most part only externals, though the import- 
ance of these must on uo account be undervalued. The 
deepest influence exercised on the Hanifs, and through 
them on the Prophet, appears to have come from the an- 
chorite ascetics. How popular they were with the Arabs, 
appears from the Bedouin poetry ; what power they exer- 
cised over the minds even of the heathen, is proved by 
various episodes in the history of GhassAn and jfea ; how 
well the Arabs knew the difference between them and the 
shaven clergy, is seen in the instructions of Abflbekr to the 
commanders in the Syrian campaigns. It was not their 
doctrine that proved impressive, but the genuine earnest- 
ness of their consecrated life, spent in preparation for the 
life to come, for the day of judgment, and forming the sharp- 
est contrast to the profanity of heathenism. Ascesis and 
meditation were the chief points with the Hanifs also, and 
they are sometimes called by the same name with the 
Christian monks.^ It can hardly be wrong to conclude 
that these nameless witnesses of the Gospel, unmentioned 
in church history, scattered the seed from which sprang 
the germ of Islam. 

The tradition gives a telling story of the way in which Moiam- 
Mohainmed at length came to proclaim openly what had med’s 
long been living and working within him ; in other words, 
how he became a prophet. Once, in the month of Eama- 
dan, while he repeated his pious exercises and meditations 
on Mount EirA, the angel Gabriel came to him by night 
as he slept, held a silken scroll before him and compelled 
him , though he could not read, to recite what stood written 
on it.® This was the first descent of a passage of the 
heavenly book, the source of revelation from which Moses 
and Jesus and all prophets had drawn ; and so Mohammed 
was called to be a prophet. The words with which Gabriel 
had summoned him to read, remained graven on his heart. 

They were the beginning of sur. xevi — 

* Ibn HisMm (p. 885) relates that toe Band JadMma annoimoed 
their conversion to Islam to EDiAIiii in the words, " We are "become 
Sahians. " R en a n , ttuiea S’histoire reZ. (1863), p. ^7, misnnfierstaada 
this ntteraiLce. 

^ AM 'Amir is as often called Edhih as Hamf. All tha accoimta 
indicate feat fee Hanifs stood nearer to Cfiirikianitytliaa to Judaism, 
not only in TAif but elsewhere. Interesting in toe highest degree is a 
verse ascribed to &khr al-Ghay in toe Hodhailian Poems, ed. Kose- 
garten 18, 11. A thundercloud is there described, the centre of which 
is an impenetrahle mass ; only on the outer fringe a restless motion is 
discernible. “Its fringes on the mountain-ridge (al-MalA} are like 
Christians celebrating a banquet when they have found a Hanif (and 
so run to and fro in the restlessness of glad ex:citement)." 

* Of course any one can read in a vision. The question discussed 
even hy Moslems, as to whether the Prophet could read or not, has a:^ 
least no place in this connexion. 
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" Head ! in the name of thy lord, n-ho created, created man from ‘ 
a drop. Read 1 for thv Lor"d is the Most High who hath taught 
by the pen, hath tanglt to man what he knew not Hay truly 
•man walketh in delusion, when he deems that he suffices for him- 
self ; to thy Lord they mnst all return.” 

"What is here recorded is the commencement, not of 
Mohammed’s knowledge, hut of his prophesying. That 
the latter was due to a yision esperienced by hi-m on a 
night of the month Eamadan (sur. xcvil 1, ii 181) is 
certain, and it is at least very possible that the form of 
the yision was governed by the traditional conception of 
revelation and prophecy which Mohammed had learned to 
accept.^ It is, of course, uncertain whether the words in 
which the angel called the Prophet are really contained in 
■ sur. scvi. Certainly this silra is very early, and its con- 
tents are, indeed, the best expression of the original ideas 
of Islam. Man lives on content with himself, but be mnst 
one day return to his Creator and Lord, and give account 
to hitn. This is in a sense the material principle of the 
oldest faith of Islam ; the formal principle is the very pro- 
minent doctrine of revelation in writing copied from the 
heavenly book. 

When the angel left him — so the tradition runs on — 
Mohammed came to Ehadija and recounted the occurrence 
to her in much distress ; he thought that he was possessed. 
She however comforted him, and confirmed him in the belief 
that he had received a revelation and was called as a mes- 
senger of God. Yet his doubts' returned, when there ensued 
a break in the revelation, and they reached a distressing 
height. He was often on the point of seeking death by 
casting himself down from Mount Hiri.. It is usually 
assumed that this state of angtdsh lasted from two to three 
years. Then the angel is said to have suddenly appeared 
a second time ; he came to Ehadija in great excitement 
and said : “Wrap me up ! wrap me up !” Thi^ it must 
be explained, was done when he fed into one of his swoons ; 
and on this occasion, as often thereafter, the revelation 
came during an attack Then was sent down stira hcdv. 
hegirming with the address — “ 0 thou enveloped one !” J 
Henceforth there was no interruption and no doubt j the : 
revelations followed without break, and the Prophet was 
assured of Ms vocation. 

That Mohammed did pass through many doubts and 
much distress before he reached this assurance, may weE 
be believed (sur. xciii. 3) ; but the systematic development 
The of the doctrine of the /a^ra, or interval of from two to j 
fatta. three years between the first and second revelation, belongs j 
to a kter stage of tradition. It appears that it was de- 1 
vised to depose of the controversy whether Mohammed 
Eved ^ a prophet in Mecca for ten or for twelve years j 
perha|B, tooj it was desired to solve another difficMly — 
vk, whether sur. xcvi or sur. Ixxiv. was the beginning 
of the revelation— in a sense that should do some justice to 
the rival claims of each.^ The tradition may also have 
been inluenced by the circumstance that Mohammed, in 
the first three years of his mission, did not appear as a 
public preacher,® but only sought recruits for Ms own cause 
and the cause of AllAb in private circles. First, he gained 
the inmates of his own house, — ^his wife Ehadfja, his freed- 
. * H. Dodwell, “ De Tabtilis coEJi,” ia Fabiicius, Cod. V. T., 

23' ed-'i iu 551 sg. Compare, in the Koran, especially snr. kxmi. 6, 
“We wai canse thee so to that thou mayest forget nothing sa're 

what God will” The fonowing jcogress is noteworthy Mah’s lips 
are touched id ptuge them of sin (Dia. vi. 7) ; Jeremiah’s are touched 
hy the Lord to put His word in his inonlh (Jer. i. 9) ; Ezekiel receives 
the revelation as a roll of a hook wWch he has to swallow (Ezek. iiL 

® See Sprenger in 1859, p. 17? Ndldek^ cp. cit, 

67 sg. E^d thinks that the vocatives at the blegtiining of sor, Ixziv. 
and Izjdii. mean simply— 0 long sleeper 1 This view is wortiiy of. 
consideration.. The Mosleri axeptes tiiCKougMy Tmderstand the art 
of giving to general expressions of the Kotsoi specific reference to 
historical events wMch they have themselveS invented to facilitata 
ex^esis. * Ihn Hkhdm, p. 166. 
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man Zaid h. Haritha, Ms cousin ‘Ali (of whose nurture he First 
had relieved Ahii T^b, a poor man with many children), converts 
and finally his dearest friend Abiibekr b. Abl Koh^fa. 

The last named won for him several other adherents: 
'Othmdn b. Aibin, Zobair b. al-‘Aww4m, *Abd al-Eahmdn 
b. Auf, Sa‘d b. AM Wakh^s, Talha b. 'Obaid AHdh, all 
names of note in the subsequent history of Islam. Soon 
there was a little community formed, whose members united 
in common exercises of prayer. 

To the Hanffs, especially to the family of Zaid b. ‘Amr, 
their relation was friendly ; they had the name of Moslem 
in common, and there was hardly any difference of prin- 
ciple to separate them. The personality of the prophet 
had given an altogether new impulse to a movement already 
in existence ; that was all. To found a new religion was 
in no sense Mohammed’s intention ; what he sought was 
to secm-e among his people the recognition of the old and 
the true. He preached it to the Arabs as Moses had before 
Mm preached to the Jews, and Jesus to Christians j it was 
aU one and the same religion as written in the heavenly 
book The differences between the several religions of the 
book were not perceived by him till a much later period. 

It is not difficult to understand why Mohammed should 
in the first instance have turned to those who were most 
readily acc^ihle to himj but the nature of his mission did 
not ST^er him to rest content with tMs ; it compelled him 
to make public proclamation of the truth. One of Ms 
dependents, Arljam b. AM Artam, offered for tMs purpose 
Ms hoime, wMch stood close by the sanctuary, and thus the 
Moslems obtained a convenient meeting-place within the 
town, instead of, as Mtherto, being compelled to resort to 
ravine and solitary places.* Here Mohammed preached, 
and here too it was that he received some converts to 
Islam. But he did not obtain any great results among the 
Meccans. What he had to say was already in substance 
familiar to them ; all that was new was the enthusiasm 
with wMch he proclaimed old truth. But this enthusiasm 
faffed to make any impression on them ; they set him aside 
as a visionary, or as a poet, or simply as one possessed. 

In their eyes it was a fatal flaw that his supporters were 
drawn from the slave-class and the lower orders, and the 
ranks of the young; it would have been quite another 
matter if one of the rulers or elders had believed in him. 

This circumstance was a source of annoyance to the pro- 
phet himself ; in sur. linnr. we find hiin rebuked by God 
for having repulsed in an unkind way a blind beggar who 
had interrupted him as he was endeavouring to win over a 
man of influence — an endeavour wMch proved of no avail. 

TMs indifference of the Meccans embittered the mes- 
senger of God, and led Mm to give to his preaching a 
polemical character which it had not Mtherto possessed. 

In the oldest shras we have monotheism in its positive and 
practical form.® God is the all-powerful Lord and all-know- 
ing Judge of man; he demands loyal self-surrender and 
. unconditional obedience; the service he reqnires is a serious 
life, charactermed in particular by prayer, almsgiving, and 
temperance. That the worsMp of other gods beside AUdh 
is excluded by these views, goes without saying; still it is 

* It does not appear tliat Aria’s kouse was of tke nature of an 
asylum to 'wMch Mohammed betook himself for refuge from the ill- 
treatment to which he was subjected in his own home, nor is there 
any e'ridfince that he ever lived in it. It was simply the meeting- 
house of the oldest Islam. Prayer continued to he offered ■within it 
untiOt the eonvension of 'Omar, who was bold enough to choose the 
Ealja itself, the centre of heathenism, as the Moslem place of prayer. 

Comp. Mtht, ii. p. 117 ; Sprenger, i, p. 434. 

® What is meant by practical monotheism is most easily nndeistood 
by reference to Matt. vL 24 sqq., x. 28 sqq,, and to Luther’s erposi- 
■fion of the first commandment in the cateehisnas ; it is the essence of 
religion. We do not, of course, mean that this practical monotheism 
is expressed in the Koran with as much purity and depth as in the 
Gospel 
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noteworthy that the sharp negations of monotheism ac- 
quired prominence only by degrees. It was in his indig- 
nation against the cold mockery with which he was met 
that Mohammed first assumed an attitude of hostility 
towards the worship of polytheism, while at the same time 
he gave much greater prominence to his own mission, just 
because it was not acknowledged. He now began to 
threaten the infidels with the judgment of God for their 
contempt of His message and His messenger j he related 
to them the terrible punishments that in other cases had 
fallen on those who refused to hear the voice of their pro- 
phet, applying the old legends to the circumstances of the 
present with such directness that it was superfluous ex- 
Eostility pressly to add the morals. This could not fail to irritate 
of the the Meccans, especially as after all the new religion gained 
Meccans, "What Mohammed attacked as ungodly and abom- 

inable were their holy things ; they were jealous for their 
gods and their fathers. Their attachment to the tradi- 
tional worship was the greater that the prosperity of their 
town rested upon it ; for they had not yet learned that the 
Ka'ba was no institution of heathenism. They found, how- 
ever, no other way to remove the public scandal than to 
approach Abii the Prophet’s uncle and the head of 
Ms f amil y, asking Mm to impose silence on the offender, 
or else to withdraw from Mm his protection. Ahii T^lib 
was not personally convinced of Mohammed’s mission, hut 
he did not choose to impose conditions on the enjoyment 
of Ms protection. At length, however, when the Meccans 
adopted a threatening tone and said that he must either 
restrain Ms nephew from Ms injurious attacks, or openly 
take aide for Mohammed and against them, he sent for Ms 
nephew, told him how tMngs stood, and urged him not 
to involve them both in min. Mohammed was deeply 
moved j he thought Ms uncle wished to get rid of Mm ; yet 
he could not and would not withdraw from the divinely- 
imposed necessity which impelled Mm to preach Ms con- 
victions. “Though they gave me the sun in my right 
hand,” he said, “and the moon in my left, to bring me 
back from my undertaking, yet will I not pause till the 
Lord carry my cause to victory, or till I die for it.” With 
tMs he burst into tears, and turned to go away. But 
Abd TMib called Mm back aud said : “ Go in peace, son of 
my brother, and say what thou wilt, for, by God, I will on 
no condition abandon thee,” 

The protection of his uncle did not relieve Mohammed 
from all manner of petiy insults wMch he had to endure 
from his enemies from day to day; but no one ventured to 
do him serious harm, for the family feud wMch tMs would 
necessarily have produced was not to be lightly incurred. 
Less fortunate tbau the Prophet, however, were sudi of 
his followers as occupied dependent positions, and had no 
family support; especially the converted bondmen and 
bondwomen, who found no consideration, and were often 
treated with actual cruelty. For some of these Ahiibekr 
purchased freedom. There seem to have been no martyrs, ' 
but the situation of many Moslems became so intolerable i 
that they fled to Abyssinia. The Abyssinian Ghristians 
were quite looked upon as their religious kinsmen. 

The tem- A breach with one’s people is for the Arab a breach with 
porary Giod and the world ; he feels it like a living death. Mo- 
compro- iiaimaed, who remained in Mecca, naturally made every 
effort to heal the breach with Ms townsmen, and, as natur- 
ally, the latter met Mm haJf-way. He even went so far 
as to take the edge from Ms monotheism. Once, when 
the heads of the KoraM were assembled at the Ea'ha, 
Mohammed, we are told, came to them and began to recite 
before them sur. liii.^ When he came to the passage, 

^ Tlie antliorilies for this are Ihn Sa'd, the secretary of Wifcidi, to 
■whom we owe the preservation of WAkidi’s materials for the Meccan 
period, and especially Tabari; comp. Muir, ii. 150 sgg. The common 


“What think ye of al-Ldt and al-'Ozza, and of Manfit the 
third with them?” the devil put words in Ms mouth wMch 
he had long wished to have by revelation from God — ^viz. 
“ These are the sublime Cranes, ^ whose intercession may 
be hoped for.” The auditors were surprised and delighted 
by this recognition of their goddesses, and when Mohammed 
closed the sfira with the words, “ So prostrate yourselves 
before Allah and do service to Mm,” they all with one 
accord complied. They then professed their satisfaction 
with his admissions, and declared themselves ready to 
recognize him. But the messenger of God went home dis- 
quieted. In the evening Gabriel came to bim, and Mo- 
hammed repeated to him the siira ; whereupon the angel 
said: “What hast thou done? thou hast spoken in the ears 
of the people words that I never gave to thee.” .Mohammed 
now fell into deep distress, fearing to be cast out from the 
sight of God. But the Lord took Mm back to Hia grace 
and raised him up again. He erased the diabolical verse 
and revealed the true reading, so that the words now ran — 
“What think ye of al-Ldt and al-‘Ozza, and of Mandt the 
third with them ? The male [offspring] for you and the 
female for God 1 That were an unjust division ! ” When 
the new version reached the ears of the Meccans they 
compared it with the old, and saw that the Prophet had 
broken the peace again. So their enmity broke out again 
with fresh violence. 

It is generally and justly suspected that this compromise 
did not rest on a momentary inspiration of Satan, but was 
the result of negotiations and protracted consideration. 
Nor was the breach so instantaneous as is represented ; 
the peace lasted more than one day. There is no doubt 
as to the fact itself. Every religion must make compro- 
mises to gain the masses. But for Mohammed the moment 
for tMs had not yet arrived ; later on he used the method 
of compromise with great effect. 

The news of the peace between Mohammed and the 
Meccans had recalled the fugitive Moslems from Abyssinia;® 
on their return the actual state of affairs proved very 
different indeed from what they had been led to expect, 
and it was not long before a second emigration took place. 
By degrees as many as a hundred and one Moslems, mostly 
of the younger men, in little groups, had again migrated 
to Abyssinia, where they once more met with a friendly 
reception. Among them were JaTar, the brother of 'All, 
and the Prophet’s daughter Boi^^ayya, along with her hus- 
band 'Othmin b. ‘Affdn.^ 

Mohammed’s position was very considerably altered for 
the worse, both subjectively and in other respects, by Ms 
precipitate withdrawal from the compromise ahnost as soon 
as it had been made. He himself indeed, although long 
and salutarily humbled by the remembrance of his fall 
(sur. xvii. 75 sg'g.), never abandoned faith in Ms vocation ; 
Ms followers also did not permit themselves to be led 


tradition ignores the fact itself, tut knows its result, the return of the 
Ahyssinian fugitives. 

“ “ Al-g7iar&nlh ai-'old," fine -sounding but perhaps meaningless 
words „ dunkel zwar, 

Doci es klingt recht wunderbar." 

Comp. NSldeke, op. dt, p. 80. Hobal, though the chief god of the 
Meccans, is not mentioned in the Koran either here or elsewhere. 
Perhaps as God of the Ka’ba he was already identified with Allah by 
the Meccans, or was so identified by Mohammed. 

* The date assigned is the month Eajab of the fifth year of the Call, 
corresponding to the eighth year before the Flight {a,d. 614-615), 
The compromise must have been made in the interval. The chronology 
of this period is of course in the highest degree uncertain, and the 
order of the events hard to ascertain. Thus it can^ scarcely he deter- 
mined whether the above-mentioned scene with Abii Tdlib ought to he 
placed before or after the compromise. 

* 'OthmAn and Eokayya, however, members of the noble house of 
Omayya, soon returned, Along with many others. The rest remained 
in exile until the seventh year of the Flight. 
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away. But the Meccans, from tte way in whieb he had 
at first given out a verse as God’s word and afterwards 
withdrawn it as a suggestion of Satan, did not hesitate to 
draw the inference that the whole of his boasted revelation 
was nothing but a manifest imposture. To their cold and 
unfeeling logic the Prophet had nothing to oppose save 
passionate assurances. 

Hamza Fortunately for the Moslems, precisely at this juncture, 

and when matters were assuming so gloomy an aspect for their 

'Omar, company, two conversions took place, which were weU 
fitted to revive their courage. Mohammed’s uncle, Hamza 
b. 'Abdabno^ib, felt Ms family pride wounded by the 
injurious treatment wMch the former had received from 
Abh Jahl, head of the great and wealthy family of the 
Band Makhziim, and in order to become publicly Ms 
champion, he adopted Islam. Of much more importance 
still was the conversion in the same year (the sixA of the 
Gall) of 'Omar b. al-Kha-^b. *Omar was ihen only twenty- 
sis yearn of age, and neither rich nor noble ; but Ms im- 
posing figure and Ms unbending strength of will gave Mm 
a personM influence, wMch immediately made itself felt in 
a very marked manner in favour of Islam. Until now its 
religious gatherings had taken place privately, especially 
in ■&6 house of Arkam ; but ‘Omar offered Ms prayers at 
the Ka*ba as publicly as possible, and Ms example was 
followed by the other Moslems. Their religious exercises 
were no longer gone about in secret, bnt ostentatiously 
and before the eyes of all 

So far as can be gathered, it was at this time that the 
opposition between Mohammed and Ms townsmen reached 
its Mghest pitch. The feeling that he had somewhat 
committed hims elf embittered Imn ; he was determined to 
atone for Ms previous concessions to polytheism by un- 
compromising polemic against it. A personal element, 
wMch had lurked from the first in the war of principles, 
became by degrees increasingly dominant. The idols were 
less displeasing to Alldh than the idolaters ; Ms own wor- 
sMp was a matter of less concern to him than the recogni- 
tion of Ms messenger. With ever-increasing distinctness 
the prophetic utterances came to be mere wor^ of threaten- 
ing and rebuke against the Meccans; it was impossible 
not to recognize in Noah and Moses or Abraham the pro- 
phet himself. The coming judgment upon Mecca, and the 
hour of it, were either in plam words or veiled allusion 
the contin^ theme of the “ admonisher ; ” but the oftenar 
and the more urgently it was repeated, the less was the 
impre^on it pr<5lucA The Meccans did not, on the 
,whol^ suffer themselves to be much disturbed by the pro- 
sper of the terrible overthrow wMch was portrayed before 
them in vivid ooloursw They were even profane enough 
to express a d^e to see the long-threatened catastrophe 
arrive at last, and their audacity went so far as to complain 
of the revelations with wMch Mohammed sought to stir 
their feelings as being tedious.^ They did not in the least 
believe that the Biblical nairatives, wMch he related with 
special pride, were known to Mm by revelation; on the 
contraiy, they pretended to know perfectly well the human 
smarce from wMch he had derived them (sur. xvi. 105; 
'3^.. 5 1 xliy:. 1 3). It is very interesting to jMd Mohammed 
. ii3ieit«siBhee of, their unbdief referring to the recogmtion 
■.sm which he met among the chil^en of 

Tarael (sur, vi 114; x 94; sdii, 36 xvii. 108; xxviii. 
5^ sg./ xxxiv. 6), and particularly to find him appealing 
to the testimony of a certain Jew, whom he does not name 
(sur. xivi 9 sgg.) Manifestly he had relations with Jews 
at this period, and was under their influeuee ; and from 
them, of course^, it was that the material of' his Old T®fa- 
ment and Haggadistic narratives was derived. : At the 

1 Ibn Hisbam, pp. 191, 233 ag. 


same time it is clear that he himself must have believed 
these to have come directly to Mm in a second revelation 
from above, otherwise he would hardly have taken Ms 
stand in the presence of Ms opponents upon the testimony 
of the Jewa Such a self-deception seems indeed hardly 
credible to us, but it is impossible to impute to the Arab 
prophet too complete an absence of the critical faculty. 

The Koraish at last lost all patience. Their heads The in- 
entered mto a solemn compact to break off all intercourse terdict. 
with the Hashimids, as they declined to separate them- 
selves from Mohammed. The Hashimids submitted to 
the interdict for the sake of their relative, althongh for 
the most part they were not believers on Mm. Along 
with the Band ’I-Motialib they withdrew into the separate 
quarter of their cMef, into the so-called SMb AM T^b ; 
one only of their number, Abd Lahab, separated himself 
from them, and made common cause with the Meccans. 

All buying and seUiag with the excommunicated persons 
being forbidden, these found themselves reduced occasion- 
ally to outward distress, as well as excluded from aU 
fellowsMp. TMs treatment, although apparently never 
carried out with absolute strictness, did not fail of its 
effect Tie Prophet’s more remotely attached adherents 
feU away from Mm, and Ms efforts for the spread of Islam 
were crippled. All he could do was to encourage those 
who remained faithful, and to set himself to seek the con- 
version of Ms relations. 

This state of matters, after continuing for from two to 
three years, at last became intolerable to the Meccans 
themselves, who had a variety of relations with the ex- 
communicated family. In the tenth year of the Call (a.d. 
619-620) five of the leading citizens paid a visit to the 
SMb AM 751ib and induced the Bami HAshim and al- 
Mot^b to come out of their retirement and again appear 
among their fellow-citizens. The rest of the Koraish were 
taken by surprise, and did not venture, by setting them- 
selves against the fait acccmpU, to run the risk of what 
might have become a dangerous breach. The story goes 
that a lucky accident released them from the solemn oath 
under wMch they had laid themselves with reference to the 
Band HAshim— the mice had destroyed the document, 
hung up in the Kaba, on wMch it was recorded. 

Mohammed was now free once more ; but he no longer Tbe Pro 
thought of carrying on Ms polemic against the Meccans or Poet’s 
of seeking to influence them at all. In Ms relations to 
them three stadia can be distinguished, although it is easier 
to determine their character than their chronology. In 
the first instance, Ms endeavour was to propitiate them 
and win them over to his side ; when other jnethoda failed, 
he even went so far as to make complimentary mention of 
their goddesses in one of Ms revelations, and thns to set 
up a compromise with heathenism. "When tMs compromise 
failed, he forthwith commenced an embittered assault upon 
the idolaters, wMch ended in the outlawry of himself and 
of his family. And now, the: ban having been removed, 
he gave the Meccans up, abandoning them to their hard- 
ness of heart. It had become clear to bim that in Ms 
native town Islam was to make no progress, and that Ms 
position was untenable. His feeling of separation was in- 
creased aJl the more with the death of his faitMul Khadija 
about tMs time, Mowed soon afterwards by that of AM 
IfAlib^ Ms noble protector. He accordingly came to the 
determination to take Ms chance in the neighbouring "Visit to 
and set out thither alone. On Ms , arrival he asked the 
heads of the town whether they would be willing to receive 
Mm and protect the free proclamation of Ms doctrines. 

He ‘TOS answered in the negative ; the mob drove bim out 
of the town, and pursued Mm until he found refuge in a 
vineyard, the property of two noble Meccans. In the 
deepest despondency he again took the homeward road. 
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Tradition has it that he found comfort in the fact that at 
least the Jinns listened to him as by the way he chanted 
the Koran in the sacred grove of Nakhla.! In the present 
circumstances it was now impossible for him to return into 
the town, after having openly announced his intention of 
breaking with it and joining another community. He did 
not venture to do so until, after lengthened negotiations, 
he had assured himself of the protection of a leading citizen, 
jMot'im b. 'Adi Notwithstanding all that had happened, 
he resolved, two months after the death of Khadija, to enter 
upon a second marriage with Sauda bint Zam'a, the widow 
of an Abyssinian emigrant. 

Chance soon afterwards brought to pass what fore- 
thought (on his journey to Tdrf) had failed to accomplish. 
After having given up the Meccans, Mohammed was wont 
to seek interviews with the Arabs who came to Mecca, 
Majanna, Dhii ’1-Majdz, and ‘Ok^, for the purpose of taking 
part in the feasts and fairs, and to preach to them.® On 
one such occasion, in the third year before the Flight 
The men (a.d. 619-620), he fell in with a small company of citizens 
of Me- of Medina, who to his dehght did not ridicule him, as was 
dina. usually the case, but showed both aptness to understand 
and willingness to receive his doctrines. For this they 
had been previously prepared, alike by their daily inter- 
course with the numerous Jews who lived in confederation 
with them in their town and neighbourhood, and by the 
connections which they had with the Nabataeans and 
Christian Arabs of the north. Hanlfitism was remarkably 
widely diffused among them, and at the same time there 
were movements of expectation of a new religion, perhaps 
even of an Arabian Messiah, who should found it Medina 
was the proper soil for Mohammed’s activity. It is singular 
that he owed such a discovery to accident. He entered 
into closer relations with the pilgrims who had come from 
thence, and asked them to try to find out whether there 
was any likelihood of his being received in their town. 
They promised to do so, and to let him hear from them in 
the following year. 

At the pilgrim feast of next year, accordingly, twelve 
citizens of Medina had a meeting with Mohammed,® and 
gave him their pledge to have no god but Alldh, to with- 
hold their hands from what was not their own, to flee for- 
nication, not to kfil new-hom infants, to shun slander, and 
to obey God’s messenger as far as was fairly to be asked.^ 
First This is the so-called First Homage on the 'Al^baA The 
Homage twelve men now returned, as propagandists of Islam, to 
their homes with the injunction to let their master hear 
of the success of their efforts at the same place on the 
following year. One of the Meccan Moslems, Mos'ab b. 
‘Omair, was sent along with or after them, in order to teach 
the people of Medina to read the Koran, and instruct them 
in the doctrines and practices of Islam. 

TRla.Tn spread very quickly on the new soil. It is easy 
to understand how Ms joy strengthened the Ptophet’s 
spirit to try a Mgher flight. As a symptom of his exalted 
frame we noight well regard his famous night-journey to 
Jerusalem (sur. xvii. 1 ; vi. 2), if we could be sure that it 

^ Sur. xItL 28 ; tail 1. On the impossibility of historically firing 
the date of this occnixence see Noldeke, o^, cii., p. 101. 

® Muir (iL 181 Bj.) a^nmes, with good reason, that he had already 
done so during the time when he was living in the Shi'b Abl Tilib, 
and assigns to this period the story that Abd Labab followed him. in 
this in -order to cpnnteract his preaching, and sow tares among the 
wheat. 

■ * Sprenger (ii. 526) identifies this meeting with the first, which tra- 
dition distingnishes from it and places a year earlier. He is probably 
right 

* Afterwards this was called the women’s oath. It is a noteworthy 
enmmary of the featnres by which Islam is distinguished from 
heathenism. 

* On the 'Akaba compare Vdkiii, pp. 417, 427, 429. It was a 
station between 'Arafa and Mind. 
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belonged to this period.^ The prophecy also of the final 
triumph of the Eomaus over the Persians (contained in 
sur. XXX. 1 sqq.) might very weU pass for an expression of 
Ms own assurance of victory, as at that time he still had a 
feeling of solidarity with the Christians. But the prophecy 
(the only one contained in the Koran) belongs, it would 
appear, to a much earlier date.'^ 

^ At the Meccan festival of the last year before the Flight 
(in March 622) there presented themselves among the pil- 
grims from Medina seventy-three men and two women who 
had been converted to Islam. In the night after the day of 
the sacrifice they again had an interview with the Prophet 
on the ‘Akaba j Al-‘Abbds, Ms uncle, who after Abii Tdlib’s 
death had become head of the Band HAsMm, was also Second 
present. TMs is the so-called Second Homage on the Homage. 
‘Akaba, at wMch Mohammed’s emigration to Medina was 
definitely settled. Al- AbbAs solemnly transferred Ms 
nephew from under Ms own protection to that of the men 
from Medina, after these had promised a faithful discharge 
of the duties this involved. They swore to the Prophet to 
guard him against all that they guarded their wives and 
children from. He, on the other hand, promised thence- 
forward to consider himself wholly as one of themselves, 
and to adhere to their society. According to the tradition 
tMs remarkable scene was brought to a close by a sudden 
noise. 

The Meccans soon got wind of the affair, notwithstand- 
ing the secrecy with wMch it had been gone about, but 
Ihn Ohay, the leader of the Medina pilgrim caravan, whom 
they questioned next morning, was able with good con- 
science to declare that he knew nothing at all about it, as, 
being still a heathen, he had not been taken into the con- 
fidence of Ms Moslem comrades, and he had not observed 
their absence over night. The Meccans did not gain 
certainty as to what had occurred, until the men of Medina 
had left. They set out after them, but by tMs they gained 
notMng. They next tried, it is said, violently to prevent 
their own Moslems from migrating. After a considerable 
pause, they renewed the persecution of the adherents of 
the Prophet, compelling some to apostasy, and shutting up 
others in prison. But the measures they adopted were in 
no case effective, and at best served only to precipitate the 
crisis. A few days after the homage on the 'Al^aba, 
Mohammed issued to Ms followers the formal command to 
emigrate. In the first month of the first year of theTieemi- 
Flight (April 622) the emigration began; within two&^^i°“- 
months some 150 persons had reached Medina. Apart 
from slav^ only a few were kept behind in Mecca.® 

Mohammed Itself remained to the last in Mecca, in the 
company of Abiibekr and ‘AJi. His reason for doing so is 
as obscure as the cause of Ms sudden flight. The explana- 
tion offered of the latter is a plan laid by the Meccans for 
Ms assassination, in consequence of wMch he secretly 
withdrew along with Abfibekr. For two or three days the 
two friends Md themselves in a cave of Mount Thaur, 
south from Mecca, till the pursuit should have passed 
over (sur. ix. 40). They then took the northward road 
and arrived safely m Medina on the 12 th of Babf of the 
first year of the Flight,® Meanwhile, ‘All remained three 


® See Muir, ii 219 sqg. ; Sprenger, ii 527 sqq . ; and on the other 
side, NSldeke, Koran, p. 102. The nasrd was afterwards called 
(ascenaon), and, originally represented as a vision, came to he 
regarded as an objective though instantaneous occurrence.- 

^ See on the one hand Muir (iL 223 sqq.) and Sprenger (iL 527 sqq.), 
and on the other Noldeke {Qorm, p. 102 ; Tabari, p. 298). The 
manner in which Sprenger seeks to make the prophecy a ear 

eumtu is unfair. 

,* Ihn Hishdin, pp. 315 sq., 319 sq. 

® The 12th of Eahi' is, according to tradition, the Prophet’s birth- 
day, the day of his arrivd in Medina, and the day of his death. It 
is certain that he died at mid-day on Monday the 12th of Eabi', but 
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days longer in Mecca, for tte purpose, it is alleged, of 
restoring to its owners all tie property whici been 
entrusted for safe keeping to the Prophet. The Koraish 
left him entirely unmolested, and threw’ no obstacle in the 
way w’hen at last he also took his departure, 
iloham- With the Flight to Medina a new period in the life of 
media the Prophet begins; seldom does so great a revolution 
Medma. circumstances of any man. Had he remained 

in Mecca he would in the best event have died for his 
doctrine, and its triumph would not have come until after 
his death. The Flight brought it about that be, the 
founder of a new religion, lived also to see its complete 
victory, — ^that in his case was united ail that in Christen- 
dom is separated by the enormous interval between Christ 
and Constantine. He knew how to utilize Islam as the 
means of founding the Arabian commonwealth ; hence the 
rapidity of its success. That this was of no advantage for 
the religion is easily understood. It soon lost the ideality 
of its beginnings, for almost from the first it became 
mixed up with the dross of practical considerations. In 
reaching its goal so soon its capability of development was 
checked for all time to come j in every essential feature it 
received from Mohammed the shape which it has ever 
since retained. It ought not, however, to be overlooked 
that the want of ide^ty and spiritual fruitfulness was 
partly due to its Arabian origin. 

Mohammed in the first instance took up his quarters in 
the outlying village of IJobd, where several of his most 
zealous adherents had their homes, and had already built 
a mosque. It was not until after some days had passed, 
aud he had made himself sure of the best reception, that 
he removed to the city itself, which at that time bore the 
name of Yathrib. All were anxious to have him; in order 
that none might feel themselves slighted, he leit the de- 
cision to the camel (al-Kaswa) bn which he rode. It 
knelt down in an open space in the quarter of the Band 
Kajjiir, which he accordingly selected as the site of the 
mosque and of his own house. At first he took quarters 
for seven months in the house of Abu Ayyiib ; within this 
interval the mosque was finished, which was to serve at 
once as the place of religious gatherings and as the com- 
mon hall Close to it was the Prophet’s private dwelling, 
consisting of the huts of his wives, in one or other of 
which he lived. At that time he had only one wife, the 
Sauda already mentioned ; but soon he married, in addi- 
tion, the youthful ‘Aisha, the daughter of his friend 
Abiibekr, who acqmred great infiuence over him. Some 
of the leading emigrants budfc houses in the same neigh- 
bourhood, while the rest continued to be quartered with 
the people of Medina. 

Meclina. Medma is situated on a westward spur of the Arabian 
tableland, on the Wadi Kan&t. It is an oasis amongst 
barren rocks, mostly of volcanic origin. The inhabitants 
supported themselves by their date palms and by the field 
and garden fruits that grew under their shadow ; they had 
their homes partly in the town itself and partly in the 
Biuburbs and outlying villages. At one time the oasis had 
boloi^d to the Jews, as the similar oases to the north 
;^i^dr-Wadi Ehaibar, Fadak, TaimA Bub 

before Mohammed’s time, Arabs of Yemen, 
dinmi^ted and partially driven the 
■ ‘Majgr Jew^ however, still continued to live 
there^ .part^ eeati;^ the Arab tribes and under 

their protection, gartiy Ateo in independent communities 
such as this til® and the ?loraiza. For 

them it was a great advantage that the Arabs were not 
agreed among themselves. The Band J^aila were divided 


ilia other statements are all the more snsplcioas because they 
ji^eak of Monday and mid-day. Comp. Niildeke, ^oran, pi. 59 sq. 


into two branches, the Aus aud the Khazraj, who were Aus and 
constantly at daggers drawn. The mutual hate which Khazraj. 
burned within them, from time to time manifested itself in 
murder and assassination, if by any chance one of the Aus 
had wandered into a Khazrajite quarter, or lice versd. 

Shortly before the arrival of Mohammed, the battle of 
Bo'ath had taken place within the liberties of Medina, in 
which the Aus, with the help of their Jewish allies, had 
vanquished the Khazraj and broken their preponderance. 

The Khazraj were the more numerous and powerful, and 
seem to have been on the point of making their leading 
man, Ibn Obay, the king of Medina; by the battle of 
Bo'ath the balance of parties — and anarchy — was pre- 
served in the interests of a third, who came in at the right 
moment to settle these feeble and exhausting feuds and 
restore order. 

The circumstances were singularly fitted to change the Moiam- 
religious infiuence 'which Mohammed brought along with “* 
him into another of a political character, and from being a 
prophet to make him the founder of a commonwealth. The ^ 
Arabs had hitherto been accustomed to lay before their 
Kahins, or priestly seers, at the sanctuaries, for decision in 
God’s name, all sorts of disputes and hard questions which 
ordinary means were inadequate to decide. The religious 
prestige which Mohammed enjoyed led directly to his 
being frequently called in as adviser and judge. lu 
Medina quaxrels and complications were abundant, and an 
authority to stand over both parties was much needed. 
Mohammed met this need in the manner which was most 
acceptable to the Arabs ; the authority he exercised did 
not rest upon force, but upon such a voluntary recognition 
of the judgment of God as no one had any need to be 
ashamed of.^ In principle, it was the same kind of judicial 
aud public influence as had been possessed by the old 
EAhins, but its strength was much greater. This arose 
not only from the peculiarly, favourable circumstances, but 
above all from Mohammed’s o'wn personality. It is im- 
I posabte to understand the history until, one has mastered 
the fact of his immense spiritual ascendency over the 
I Arabs. The expedient of giving oneself out for the mes- 
; senger of God, and one’s speech as the speech of God, is 
I of no avail to one "R’ho finds no credence ; and credence 
such as Mohammed received is not given for any length of 
time either to an impostor or a dupe. Even the respect 
in which he was held as a prophet would have helped him 
little if his decisions had been foolish and perverse. But 
they were in accordance with truth and sound understand- 
ing; he saw into things and was able to solve their riddle ; 
he •was no mere enthusiast, but a thoroughly practical 
nature as well 

It was not long before he was able to demand as of right 
that which, in the first instance, had been a vol'untary tri- 
bute. “Eveiy dispute which ye have one with another 
ye shall bring before God and Mohammed ;” so runs the 
text in 'the original constitution for Medina^, set up in the 
fimt years after the Flight and in the Koran a rebuke is 
^ven to those who continue to seek the administration of 
justice at the hands of the false gods, i.e. of their priests 
and seers.® With incredible rapidity the Prophet as a 
veritable “hikim biamr All4h” had come to be the most 
powerful man in all Medina. 


I Very significant is it that the Moslems were ready to submit even 
to' punishment with stripes, if awarded by God. 

» Ibn Hishim, 342, 17. 

® Ibn HisMm, 360, 8 sqq. Jolls b, Sowaid and other hypocrites 
were snaunoned before Mohammed ,by their believing relatives on ac- 
oount of some dispute ; but they in their turn summoned the plaintiffs 
before the K & h , iTis , who in the days of heathenism had been their 
judges. It was with reference to this that snr. iv. 63 was revealed— 
“ Hast thon not taken note of thc)se who profess to he believers, yet 
wish ,to oaitj on their suit before the false gods ?” 
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Law. Mohammed thus laid the foundations of his position in 
a manner precisely similar to that which Moses (Exod. 
xviii.) is said to have followed ; and just as the Torah grew 
out of the decisions of Moses, so did the Sunna out of ^ose 
of Mohammed. It was perhaps in judicial and regulative 
activity, which he continued quietly to carry on to the 
very end of his life, that his vocation chiefly lay. At all 
events his work in this direction was extremely beneficial, 
if only because he was the creator of law and justice where 
previously there had been nothing but violence, self-help, 
or at best voluntary arrangement. But the contents of 
his legislation also (if it can be called by such a name) 
marked a distinct advance upon what had been the previ- 
ous use and wont in Arabia. In particular, he made it 
his special care to set a fence round the rights of property, 
and to protect and raise the place of woman in marriage. 
Blood revenge he retained indeed, but completely altered 
its character by reserving to himself the right of permitting 
it ; in other words, the right of capital sentence. It need 
not be said that in many ways he availed himself of that 
which already existed, whether in the form of Arab usage 
or of Jewish law ; he followed the latter, in particnlar, in 
his laws relating to marriage. 

Religion. The new situation of affairs inevitahly brought it about 
that religion was made a mere servant in the work of 
forming a commonwealth. Never has this service been 
better performed ] never has it been utilized with greater 
adroitness as a means towards this end. In Mecca, Islam 
had originally been nothing more than the individual con- 
viction of Mohammed ; it was only after severe struggles 
that he went so far as to preach it, and even his preacMng 
had no other aim than to create individual conviction in 
others. What he said was of the simplest description — 
that people ought to believe in God and in judgment to 
come, that men ought to live their lives seriously and not 
waste them in follies, that one ought not to be high-minded 
or covetous, and so on. A community arose, it is true, 
even in Mecca, and was confirmed by the persecutions. 
There also religious meetings were held and social prayers. 
But everything was still in a very fluid and rudimentary 
stage ; religion retained its inward character. It was not 
until the first two years after the Blight that it gradually 
lost this, and became, if not exclusively, yet to a very large 
extent, a mere drill system for the community.^ No 
but the one God (M iidh ilia ’114h) was the entire sum of 
their dogmatic, and less importance was attached to belief 
in it than to profession of it. It was the watchword and 
battle-cry. The prayers ^ took the form of military exer- 
cises ; they were imitated with the greatest precision by 
the congregation, after the example of the Imdm. The 
mosque was, in fact, the great exercising ground of Islam ; 
it was there that the Moslems acquired the esprit de corps 
and rigid discipline which distinguished their armies. 

Next to the monotheistic confession (tauMd) and to 
prayer (saldt) came almsgiving (zakAt, sadaka) as a third 
important means by wMch Mohammed awakened and 
, brought into action among his followers the feeling of fellow- 
ship. The alms by and by grew to be a sort of tithe, which 

1 This is to be imderstood as applying to the system as a whole. 
Of eouree, there are always individuals who break through, system ; 
bat the historical power of Islam rests upon the system. To the 
system also belongs the spiritual jargoa whiah Mohammed intnxiuced. 
It was no longer permissible to say “ Good morning 1 ’ {’im sabahan), 
the phi-ase now ran, “Peace he with thee !” and on every occasion 
pious forms of speech were demanded. Characteristic of the puritan- 
ism of the system is the prohibition of wine and of gaming, first issued 
itt the years immediately foEowing the Flight, and the contempt for 
poetry. 

® They were five in number — at sunrise, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
late evening. Each prayer consisted originally of two, afterwards of 
four, prostrations. The chief weekly pulEe service (jom'a), with ser- 
mon, was held on Friday at mid-day. 
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afterwards became the basis of the Moslem fiscal system, 
and so at the same time the material foundation of the 
Moslem state. Religion received so practical a develojj- 
ment that of alms nothing hut the name remained, and 
the convenient fiction that the taxes had to be paid to God. 

Just in proportion to the closeness of the union into lu- 
which Islam brought its followers did its exclusivene.ss creased 
towards them that were without increase. If in 
Mohammed in his relations to the other monotheistic reli- 
gions had observed the principle, “ he that is not against 
me is for me,” in Medina his rule was “he that is not for 
me is against me.” As circumstances -were, he had to ad- The 
just matters chiefly with the Jews. Without any intention 
on their part, they had helped to prepare the ground for 
him in Medina ; he had great hopes from them, and at first 
treated them on no different footing from that of the Arab 
families which recognized him. But as his relations with 
the Aus and Khazraj consolidated, those which he had 
with the Jews became less close. The conjunction of reli- 
gious with political authority, the development of civil 
polity out of religion, of the kingship from the prophetic 
function, was precisely what they objected to.® On the 
other hand, while the old polity of Medina, broken up and 
disorganized as it was, had no difficulty in tolerating 
foreign elements within its limits, the new political system 
created by Islam changed the situation, and rendered it 
necessary that these should be either assimilated or ex- 
pelled. 

Mohammed’s hostility to the Jews found expression, in 
the first instance, theoretically more than practically,* and 
especially in the care with which he now differentiated 
certain important religions usages which he had taken over 
from Judaism, so that they became distinguishing marks 
between Islam and Mosaism. Thus, for example, he altered 
the direction of prayer (Kibla), which formerly used to be 
towards Jerusalem, so that it now was towards Mecca ; 
and for the fast on the 10th of Tisri (‘Ashilrd) he sub- 
stituted that of the month of Ramadan.® In appointing 
Friday as the principal day of public worship, he may also 
possibly have had some polemical reference to the Jewish 
Sabbat. Of these alterations the greatest in positive 
importance is the transference of the IGbla to Mecca. It 
symbolizes the completion of the Arabizing process which 
went on step by step with the change Islam underwent 
from being an individual to being a political religion. In 
substituting the Meccan Ka'ba for the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, Mohammed did not merely bid farewell to Judaism 
and assert his independence of it • what he chiefly did was 
to make a concession to heathenism, and bring about a 
nationalization of Islam, for the purpose of welding together 
the Arab tribes (Kab^l) into one community. Of similar 
significance was the institution of the feast of sacrifice ('Id 
al-doM) on the day of the Meccan festival The Moslems 
were to observe the latter as much as possible, even if they • 
could not be actually present on the spot. 

Thus we have the five chief precepts of Islam — (1) Con- Precepts 
fession of the unity of God ; (2) stated prayer j (3) aims- 
giving; (4) the fast of Ramadan; (5) observance of the 
festival, of Mecca. Capable of having deeper meanings 

s 'WTjOe Islam kad the effect of nniting the Arabs politically, uni- 
fomiity of religion in the case of tbe Jevrs had no such effect ; on the 
contrary, the mutual feuds and hatreds in which they indulged con- 
duced greatly to the advantage of the Moslems. The Jews, of course, 
recognised Mohammed’s supremacy as a fact, but they denied any legal 
tide thereto as arising from his prophetic office. 

* Compare the well-known second siiro, in which a long attack is 
made on Judaism. 

s A. connection with the Christian fasts is usually alleged. It is 
possible that Christiau influence may have to do with the long duration 
of the fasts, hut it cannot have anything to do with the selection of 
Ramadan ; for in the first years after the Flight, Ramadan fell not in 
1 Spring hut in December. 

XVI.— 70 
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attached to them, but meritorious also, even iu a merely 
external observance, they were an excellent instrumentality 
for producing that esprit de co7ps, that obedience to All^ 
and his messenger, which constituted the strength of the 
Moslem system. TJp till that time blood-relationship had 
been the foundation of all political and social relations in 
Ambia ; upon such a foundation it was impossible to raise 
any enduring edifice, for blood dissociates as much as it 
unites. But now, religion entered upon the scene as a 
much more energetic agent in building the social structure; 
it ruthlessly broke up the old associations, in order to 
cement the thus disintegrated elements into a new and 
much more stable system. The very hearts of men were 
changed; the sanctity of the old relationships faded away 
in the presence of A114h ; brother would have skin brother, 
had Mohammed willed it. The best Moslem was he who 
was the most remorseless in separating from the old and 
attaching himself to the new ; Mohammed gave preference 
to active natures, even if they occasionally kicked over the 
traces ; contemplative piety received from him only the 
praise of words. Over the anarchical rule of a multi- 
tude of families the sole sovereignty of God came forth 
triumphant ; its subjects were united by the firmest of all 
bonds. Every Moslem was every Moslem’s brother, and, 
as matter of course, took his part as against every non- 
Moslem. Outside of Islam there was neither law nor 
safety ; AUih alone was powerful, and he protected those 
only who acknowledged his sole sovereignty. 

The Emigrants (Molkjira), who along with the Prophet 
had fled from Mecca, were the kernel and the cement of 
the community. It was made all the easier for them to 
give effect to the fundamental principle, that citizenship 
in Medina depended not on family but on faith, because the 
natives themselves (Ans4r, “the Defenders”), consisting of 
Aus and Khazraj, neutralized one another by their mutual 
enmity. Mohammed seems at first to have cherished the 
design not only of entirely disowning relationship .with 
non-Moslems, but also of obliterating as much as possible, 
within Islam, the distinctions of blood, by means of the 
common faitiu He established between emigrants and 
individual citizens of Medina relationships of brotherhood, 
which also involved heirship. But he soon abandoned this 
line, and expressly recognized the validity and sacredness, 
mthin Islam, of the old rights of family and inheritance 
(sur. viii 76). Thus he refrained from carrying out to 
its full logical consequence the theoretical principle of 
equalization, but on practical grounds permitted the old 
order of society to continue. At a subsequent period, he 
even concedjed to relationship and the ties of blood far 
1^^ rights than were compatible with Islam, and thus 
himself kid the foundations of the violent quarrel which 
rent the community, more particularly in the time of the 
Omayy^s. Similarly it might be said that communism 
was originally involved iu the principles of Islam ; but it 
is characteristic that from the &st the alms were less em- 
ployed for the equalization of society, than for strengthening 
the hands of the ruling power. It frequently happens that 
Aii^eltgious revolution finds expression also in the region of 
> ^tit it k remarkable to observe how Islam 
|i^ t^^ous leaven from the first for a positive re- 
*af aoeiety, and neutralized the destructive 
tisab leaven is wont to show in political 
aikira It did idot kideed succeed in totally destroying the 
radical tendency, as the history of the caliphate shows. 
But, COOL the whole^ the equality before Gpd. which TakTn 
teaches interfered hardly at all with the subordination of 
men to their human leaders ; both, were d^anded by 
religion, both were taken sincerely, and ^.eh was found, 
th practice, reconcilable with the other. 

: That this new and drastic principle, thrown into the 
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chaos of existing relations, must have exercised a mighty 
power both of attraction and repulsion is obvious. More 
than one naive expression hears witness to the astonish- 
ment with which the Arabs regarded the strange spirit 
which animated the community of the Moslems — the firm- 
ness with which they held together, the absolute and will- 
ing obedience which they gave to their leaders, the reck- 
lessness with which they disregarded everything that before 
Islam, or outside of it, was looked upon as holy. Some 
natures felt themselves attracted by these peculiarities, 
especially if on other grounds they felt little difficulty in 
severing themselves from their old connexions ; but, on the 
whole, feelings of antipathy prevailed. Even in Medina The 
itself this antipathy was widespread. The so-called hypo-h:^o- 
elites (mondfikhn) were either only half-attached to the*^"^®®’ 
Prophet or in their inmost hearts unfavourably disposed ; 
they were kept from overt action partly by the absence of 
a decided opinion, partly by the terrorism which the con- 
vinced Moslems exercised. The reproach of hypocrisy 
brought against them means chiefly that they did not 
manifest a full acceptance of the new political relations. 

They could not reconcile themselves to the position of 
having never a word to say in their own town, and of 
being compelled to obey the Prophet from Mecca and those 
who had come with him. For a time the danger was 
imminent that all Medina (the Emigrants of course ex- 
cepted) might be infected with hypocrisy, if one may call 
it hypocrisy when for a moment nature and blood asserted 
themselves against religious discipline and burst its bonds. 

The younger portion of the community, however, was on 
the whole enthusiastic for Mohammed; the hypocrites 
were for the most part older men, especially heads of 
families, who found it difficult to put up with the loss of 
political influence which they were suffering. As chief of 
their number Ibn Obay is always named, the foremost 
nmn of Medina, whom the Khazraj had thought of crown- 
ing as king, before matters were so fundamentally changed 
by Islam. Mohammed’s attitude towards him and the 
hypocrites in general was that of connivance, — ^thoroughly 
appropriate here, where political rather than religious affairs 
were involved, and the question was one less of principle 
than of power. 

The. founding of the state upon the feelmg of fellowship 
generated by religion, was without question the Prophet’s 
greatest achievement : the community of Medina was the 
tool, its heroic faith the force, by means of which Islam 
attained the results which figure so largely in the history 
of the world.^ Moslem tradition, however, does not stop to 
inquire what it was that constituted the inward strength of 
Islam, but goes on at once to relate what were its outward 
manifestations. Its information on the subject of the period 
of Moh amm ed’s sojourn in Medina is given under the title of 
“the campaigns (maghdzl) of the apostle of God.” With 
a few of the smaller tribes in the neighbourhood of Medina 
(Johaina, Mozaina, Ghifdr, Aslam), and with the Khoz^'a, 
Mohammed maintained relations of peace and amity; 
benevolent neutrality gradually grew into alliance, and 
finally union with ^e commonwealth of Medina. But 
towards all the rest of Arabia his very principles placed 
him in an attitude of war. Ever since Ts]fl.Trt from being 
a religion had become a kingdom, he was compelled to 
vmdieat$, by means of war against unbelievers, its claims 
to supremacy; the conflict of principles had to be settled 
by the sword, the sole sovereignty of AUfii demonstrated 
* The credit of being the founder of the Moslem state cannot he 
iransfeired to 'Omar, hnt must he left with Mohammed. It was not 
I 'Omar who created that feeling of oneness which enabled for ex- 
ampk suddenly to recall a general like KMlid from his career of victory 
withont eliciting a murmur. The miracle is the “primitive cell” of • 
Medina, not the fact that in course of time success gave it the force of 
an avalanche. 
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by force to tbe rebels wbo stowed iinT\illingiiess to accept 
it. More literally than Christ could Mohammed say of 
himself that he was come not to bring peace but a sword. 
Islam was a standing declaration of war against idolaters. 
The I 0 I 7 The nearest object against which to direct the holy war 
war. (jihdd) was presented by the Meccans. Against them first 
did Mohammed bring into operation the new principle, that 
it is faith and not Wood that separates and unites. Ac- 
cording to Arab notions it was a kind of high treason on 
his part to leave his native town in order to join a foreign 
society ; on the part of the people of Medma it was an 
act of hostility to Mecca to receive him among them. 
The Meccans would have been fully justified on their side 
in taking arms against the Moslems, but they refrained, 
being too much at their ease, and shrinking besides from 
fratricidal war. It was the Moslems who took the initia- 
tive; aggressiveness was in their blood. Mohammed 
began with utilizing the favourable position of Medina, on 
a mountain spur near the great highway from Yemen to 
Syria, to intercept the Meccan caravans. Originally he 
sent forth only the Emigrants to take part in the es^edi- 
tions, as the people of Medina had pledged themselves to 
defend him only in the event of his being attacked ; soon, 
however, they also joined Mm. What fimt induced them 
to do so was the prospect of booty ; afterwards it was im- 
possible to separate themselves, so. great was the fusion of 
elements wMch had been quietly going on within the 
crucible of Islam. 

The first plunder was taken in the month Eajab, a.h. 2 
(Autumn 623), in wMch circumstance was at once seen the 
advantage arising from the change of conscience brought 
about by the new religion ; for in Eajab feuds and plun- 
dering raids were held to be unlawful. Eeljdng upon the 
sacredness of tMs month a caravan of Koraish was return- 
ing from Tdif laden with leather, wine, and raisins. But 
this did not prevent Mohammed from sending out a band 
of Emigrants to surprise the caravan at Makhla, between 
Tdif and Mecca ; his orders to tMs effect were given in a 
document wMch was not to be unsealed until two days 
after the departure of the expedition. The plan was carried 
out, and the surprise was all the more succes^ul, because 
the robbers gave themselves the outward semblance of 
pilgrims; one Meccan was killed in the struggle. But 
the perfidy with which in tMs instance Mohammed’s ad- 
vanced religious views enabled Mm to utilize for his own 
advantage the pious custom of the heathen roused in 
Medina itself such a storm of disapproval, that he found 
himself compelled to disavow Ms own tools. In Moham- 
medan tradition, the contents of the unambiguous document 
in wMch he ordered the surprise are usually falsified. 

Battle of The Koraish still remain^ quiet ; another outrage had 
Bedr. yet to come. In Eamadan a.h. 2 (December 623), the 
return of their great Syrian caravan was expected, and 
Mohammed resolved to he in wait for it at Bedr, a favour- 
ite watering-place and camping-ground, northward from 
Medina. Eor tMs purpose he set out tMther in person 
along with 308 men ; but the leader of the caravan, the 
Omayyad Abil SofyA, got word of the plan and, sent a 
messenger to Mecca with a request for speedy help. Con- 
cern about their money and goods at last drove the Koraish 
to arms ; a very short interval found them, 900 strong, on 
the road to Bedr. By the way they received intelhgence 
that the caravan had made a circuit to the west of Bedr, 
and was already in safety. Nevertheless they resolved, at 
the instance of the Makhzumit Abil Jahl, for the sake of 
their honour, to continue their march. When the Moslems 
first got touch of them at Bedr, they took them for the 
caravan ; their surprise on discovering the truth may be 
imagiael But, kept firm by the courage of their le^er, 
they resolved to. face the superior numbers of the enemy. 
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On the morning of Eriday, the 17th of Eamadan, the 
encounter took place. A number of duels were fought in 
the front, wMch were mostly decided in favour of the 
Moslems. The Meccans at last gave up the fight, strictly 
speaking for no other cause than that they did not see any 
reason for carrying it on. They were reluctant to shed 
the Mood of their kinsmen ; they were awestruck in pre- 
sence of the gloomy determination of their adversaries, 
who did know what they were fighting for, and were 
absolutely reckless of consequences. After a number of 
the noblest and oldest of the Koraish, including at last 
Abii Jahl, had fallen, those who remained took to flight. 

The number of the dead is said to have been as great as 
that of the prisoners. Two of the latter, whom he per- 
sonally hated, Mohammed caused to be put to death — 
‘Okba b. AM Mo'ait and al-Na(fr b. al-Hdrith. When 
the last named had perceived, from the Prophet’s malignant 
glance, the danger in wMch he stood, he implored an old 
friend of Ms among the Moslems for Ms intercession, TMs 
request being refused, al-Nadr said : “ Had the Koraish 
taken thee prisoner, thoii hadst not been put to death as 
long as I had lived;” to wMeh the apologetic reply was : 

“I do not doubt it, but I am differently placed from thee, 
for Islam has made an end of the old relations.” To the 
remaining prisoners life was spared on payment by their 
kinsmen of a heavy ransom ; but Mohammed is said to 
have afterwards reproached himself for having allowed 
considerations of eartMy gain to keep Mm back from send- 
ing them all to hell as they deserved. 

The battle of. Bedr is not only the most celebrated of Effect 
battles in the memory of Moslems; it was really also of the 
great Mstorical importance. It helped immensely 
strengthen Mohammed’s position. Thenceforward open 
opposition to Mm in Medina was impossible; families 
which had Mtherto withdrawn themselves from Ms influ- 
ence were so thoroughly cowed by some atrocious murders 
carried out in obedience to Ms orders, that they went over 
to Islam. He was now in a position to proceed to break 
up the autonomy of the Jews. In the first instance, he 
addressed Mmself to the weak Bami Ipinoki^ demanding 
their acceptance of Islam ; on their refusal, he took the 
earliest opportunity that offered itself to declare war against 
them. After a short siege they were compelled to surren- 
der; and they might congratulate themselves that their old 
ally, Ibn Obay, was able to concuss the Prophet into sparing 
their lives, and contenting himself with their banishment 
from Medina, Soon afterwards other blows were struck, 
in the shape of assassinations, by means of wMch Moham- 
med put out of the way severM of the Jews whom he hated 
most, such as Ka'b b. al-Ashraf and Ibn Sonaina.^ The 
state of fear to wMch the rest were reduced may readily 
be imagined ; they came to the Prophet and begged him 
to be propitious. If in other days their dislike had found 
somewhat public expression in all sorts of witticisms and 
scornful sayings, they were now at least modest and quiet, 
and kept their hatred to themselves. 

The Meccans also were very deeply impressed by the 
defeat inflicted on them by the Moslems, I^ey saw clearly 
that the blow must be avenged, and they took comprehen- 
sive measures for their campaign. After a year’s delay, 
their preparations being now complete, and their allies 

1 The murderer M Tba Sonaina was Mohayyisa b. Mas'iid, of whose 
dder brother, Howsu^, he had been a sworn ally. Howaisa struck the 
muTderer in cdnseqn’ence, and reproached him with his treacherous 
ingratitude, saying that much of the fat in his body had come from 
the estate of the Jew. Mohayjisa’s reply was : “If he who hade mo 
kiU him were also to bid me kill thee, I should obey.” The brother, 
amazed, asked him if he was serious, and when the other assured him 
that he was, Howaisa exclaimed : “By Giod, a religion which brings it 
to this is a stupendous one,” and forthwith became a convert. Thn' 

. story ( VaiaMt p. 98) is too characteristic to be passed over. 
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(Aiabiali) assembled, they set out under the command of 
Abu Sofyan, and -without any check reached Medina, -where 
they pitched their camp to the north-east of the city, in 
the green com-fields by Mount Ohod. In Medina the 
elders -were for awaiting the attack on the town and de- 
fending themselves -within it, hut the young men hurried 
the Prophet into the determination to meet the enemy 
-without the gates ; this resolution once come to he per- 
severed in, even after those -who had urged him to it had 
Battle of changed their minds. On the morning of Saturday, the 
Ohod 7th of Shawwal, a,h. 3 (Jan. Feb. 625), the armies met. 
At first the battle seemed to be going once more in favour 
of the Moslems; one after another the standard-bearers 
and champions of the enemy fell, the whole host wavered, 
and even the camp was gained. But here their lust for 
plunder did them an evil turn. Mohammed had covered 
his left flank against the Meccan horsemen by a number 
of bowmen, whom he had ordered on no account to leave 
their post. But as soon as they sa-w that the enemy’s 
camp was taken, they threw off all discipline, and 
determined to have their share of what was going. It 
thus became possible for the Meccan cavalry to fall upon 
the Moslem rear, and snatch back the -victory that had 
already been won. In the confusion which now ensued 
Mohammed himself was wounded in the face, and for some 
time lay for dead on the ground. Among the slain was 
found his nncie, Hamza b. 'Abdalmot^lib, “the lion of 
God ; ” his liver was cut out and carried to Abil Sofydn’s 
wife, Hind bint ‘Otba, whose father had been killed by 
Hamza at Bedr. But the Meccans did not know how to I 
follow up their triumph. Instead of at once attacking 1 
Medina — where, to be sure, a second struggle -with Ibn 
Obay, who -with his following had not taken part in the 
battle at O^od, would have been necessary — they con- ' 
tented themselves -with the honour of their victory, and ^ 
took the road home, after ha-ving summoned the Moslems 
to a repetition in the following year of the duel at Bedr. 
Mohammed even pursued them for a short distance on the 
following day (as far as to Hamrd al-Asad), of course only 
for the sake of appearances, that the Arabs might not 
suppose him to have been daunted by his defeat. 

Bsa-i Kothing came of the proposed meeting at Bedr, the 
Meccans failing to put in an appearance. The principal 
eipeuecL gf 4, expulsion of the Band 

the most distinguished and powerful Jewish family in 
Medina (Summer 625). Mohammed, -under some pretext, 
suddenly broke with them and ordered their departure 
-within ten days, pn pain of death. Relying upon the 
support of Hm Obay, they resolved to resist, and sus- 
tained a siege -within their walls ; but the ally they had 
counted on proved a broken ree^^ and they were soon 
compelled to surrender. They were permitted to -with- 
draw, taking along with them aU their movable property 
except their arms. With music and roll of drum, die 
women in gala dress, they marched through the streets of 
Medina, on their way to Khaibar, where they had pro- 
perty. Their land the Prophet appropriated to himself 
, |i^. Hx. 7) ; the income derived from it could be em- 
! meet the numerous claims that were made upon 

’ i jlio ’seems dio to have handed over some of it to 
who until, then had acquired no property 

Meanwldiiei tJie Badd Hapt wejre not idle in Khaibar, 
but left no stone ubturhe^ to annihilate their mortal 
enemy. They succe^od in bringing about an alliance of 
the Kn^aish and the great Bedouin tribes of Sbiadm ^d 
Ghatafdn, for the suppression of Islatn, In the month 
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Dhii T-ka'da, a.h, 5 (March 627), the three armies set 
out, 10,000 strong, under the command of Abii Sofydn, 
Mohammed received word of this through the Khozd'a, 
who secretly played into his hands, and on this occasion 
he resolved, not as formerly to offer battle on the open 
field, but to make preparation for a siege. For the most 
part the houses of the town were built so close to one 
another as to make a continuous wall ; at the north-west 
comer only was there a wide open space, through which an 
enemy could easily effect an entrance. Here Mohammed, 

-with the advice and direction of - the Persian freedman 
Salmon, drew a ditch, behind which he entrenched him- 
self -wilh the Moslems, the hill of Sal'^ protecting their 
rear. This fosse, which has become famous, and has even 
given its name to the entire campaign (the War of the War of 
Fosse), fully served its purpose. The enemy with their 
cavalry perseveringly directed their attack on this spot, 
but were constantly repelled by the vigilant and courageous 
defence of the fosse. They at last gave up all hope of 
reaching their end in this way, unless a simultaneous 
attack were to succeed in another quarter. To assist 
them in this, they endeavoured to stir up the Koraiza, the 
last autonomous family of Jews stiU remaining in Medina, 
ha-ving their settlements in the south-east of the town. 

The Nadirite Hoyay b. Akh-tab, the most zealous promoter 
of the alliance against Mohammed, undertook charge of 
the negotiations, and succeeded at last in persuading their 
prince, Ka*b b. Asad, to break his pact of neutrality with 
the Moslems. But nothing came of it. The Jews doubted 
the perseverance of the Koraish and their allies— they had 
their fears lest, if the straggle proved a protracted one, the 
I besiegers might -withdraw and leave them to their fate. 

They accordingly demanded hostages in security against 
such an event, being otherwise determined not to break 
up all hope of reconciliation with Mohammed by entering 
the contesi This attitude, in turn, aroused suspicion on 
the part of the besiegers, whom it was not difficult to con- 
"vince that the Jews were demanding hostages of them for 
the purpose of handing them over to Mohammed, and so 
making their peace -with him. All this crippled their activi- 
ties stOl more than did the failure of their o-wn attacks upon 
the fosse. The season also -was against them ; the weather 
-was windy, the nights extremely cold, and, worst of all, the 
fields yielded nothing. From this cause the chief sufferers 
I were the Bedouins, who had brought no forage for their 
camels and horses. Mohammed, who appears to have been 
kept well informed of their mood, judged it expedient to 
open negotiations with them. These were soon broken off 
indeed, but the mere fact that the Ghataf^n had ever 
entered upon them was enough to create mutual suspicion 
amongst the allies. One stormy night the Meccans 
suddenly raised the siege, after it had lasted fourteen 
days, aud returned hoine; they were followed by the 
Ghatefdn and Solaim. It -was with no small joy that the 
Moslems on the following morning discovered the de- 
parture of the enemy; it would have been impossible for 
them to have held out much longer, exhausted as they 
were, not less by cold and hunger, than by the fatigues of 
constantly mounting guard. As soon as Mohammed had 
given them permission to leave the camp beside the hill 
of Sal‘, they dispersed with the greatest alacrity to their 
hornet 

Mohammed, however, did not allow them much time to Attack 
recMt Hardly had they reached their abodes, when he 
a^dn called them to arms against the treacherous Koraiza. 
l^e mducky Jews had been given over to the s-word by 
the -withdrawal of the allies; a siege of fourteen days 
compelled them to surrender unconditionally. The men 


^ The sympathy shown by many scbolais for Ibh Obay, whose weak- 
ness degenerated into faithlessness, is anjustifieU. 


® Now the citadel, it would seem. 
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•were driven in chains to the house of Os^a b. Zaid, 
whence on the following morning lilohammed caused them 
to be brought one by one to the market-place of Medina, 
and there executed. This continued till late in the even- 
ing. They were six or seven hundred in number, and 
among them was the Nadirite Hoyay b. Akhteb, the 
author of the War of the Fosse, who had left the Meccans 
to join his fortunes with those of the Koraiza. By 
accepting Ts1 fl.m these men could have saved their lives, 
but they preferred death. No more magnificent martyrdom 
is known to history. The women and children were sold 
into slavery ; one young woman only, Ban^a, suffered the 
penalty of death for having broken the head of a Moslem 
with a millstone during the siege. With joyous heart and 
smiling face she went to meet her death, never forgotten 
by ‘Aisha, with whom she was when her name was called. 
The Prophet selected for himself the fair KaihAna, and 
married her, after having caused her to become a convert 
to Islam. 

The War of the Fosse was the last attack made by the 
Eoraish upon Medina ; Mohammed now began to take the 
offensive towards Mecca. This he at first set about with 
extreme diplomacy, utilising the festival, and the truce of 
God subsisting at the time of the festival, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to Ms native town. Although unsuccess- 
ful in winning to his side the neighbouring tribes of 
Bedouins, it was nevertheless with a considerable following 
(1500 men) that in Dhil l-ka'da a.e. 6 (March 628),^ he set 
out on his journey. In a dream he had had the key of 
the KaT^a delivered to Mm ; on the strength of tMs his 
followers believed firmly in the success of the expedition. 
But the Koraish were determined that the pretext of pil- 
grimage should not avail their adversary ; they summoned 
their allies and formed a camp to the north of tbeir town 
for the purpose of preventing the entrance of the Moslems. 
lEodai- Mohammed was forced to halt at Hodaibiya on the borders 
ijiy®- of the sacred territory, and it was in vain that by fair 
speeches he sought to obtain permission to make the 
circuit of the Ka'ba. He felt himself too weak to force 
his way, and accordingly preferred to treat. While t^ 
envoys were passmg to and fro, there suddenly arose an 
alarm in the Moslem camp ; they apprehended a sudden 
act of treachery on the part of the Meccans. It was on 
this occasion that the famous Homage under the Tree took 
place, when Mohammed pledged Ms followers by striking 
hands that they would stand by Mm and go to death for 
his sake. Some of the Eoraish agents witnessed the scene, 
and were immensely impressed by it ; such an enthusiastic 
obedience as Mohammed received, such an ascendency over 
the minds of men as he exercised, they had never before 
conceived to be possible, and on their return they urged 
their people in the strongest way not to permit matters to 
come to extremities. The Eoraish accordingly judged it 
best to offer a bargain with Mohammed, the terms being 
that for this year he was to withdraw, so that the Arabs 
might not say that he had forced an entrance, but that on 
the following year he was to return and be permitted to 
remain three days within the sacred territory for the 
purpose of sacrifice. After some discussion Mohammed 
accepted this proposal, although zealous Moslems detected 
a discreditable shortcoming in matters of faith, in so far as 
it involved turning back within sight of the Ka'ba without 
being allowed to accomplish the sacred circuit. When the 
agreement was to he committed to writing, Mohammed 
dictated the words : “ In the name of AlUh, the merciful 
Bahmin”;^ but the Meccan plenipotentiary, Sohail b. 
'Amr, declared that he knew notMng about RatoAu, and 

1 Noldeke, Taiari, p. SOS, note 1 ; VaMdi, p. 18. 

^ Bahmin is a name of God 'vrMch Mohammed had taken from the 
Jews and used with special preference. 
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I insisted upon the customary formula — “ In thy name, Alld- 
I homma !” The Moslems murmured, but Mohammed 
yielded. He then went on to dictate ; ‘‘ This is the treaty 
of peace between the apostle of God.” . , . Sohail anew 
protested ; to acknowledge Mohammed as the apostle of 
God, would he to declare himself Ms follower; the de- 
signation ought to be simply Mohammed b. 'AbdalUh. The 
Moslems murmured louder than before, and refused to 
consent to the change. The heads of the two tribes of 
Medina, Osaid b. Hodair and tSa'd b. 'Obdda, held the 
hand of the scribe and declared that “Mohammed the 
apostle of God ” must he written, or the sword must de- 
cide. The Meccan representatives wkispered to one 
another words of amazement at the spirit displayed by 
these men. But Mohammed made a sign to the zealots 
to hold their peace, and again gave way (sur, xvii. 110). 

The writing which now took shape ran as follows : — 

“In thy name, 0 God ! This is the treaty of peace concluded The 
by Mohammed h. 'Abdallah and Sohail b. 'Amr. They have agreed treaty, 
to allow their arms to rest for ten years. During this time each 
party shall be sec-are^ and neither shall injure the other ; no secret 
damage shall be inflicted, but uprightness and honour prevail be- 
twixt us. 'Whosoever wishes to enter into treaty and covenant with 
Mohammed can do so, and whosoever wishes to enter into treaty 
and covenant with the Koraish can do so. But if a Koraishite 
comes without permission’of his mardiau (Wall) to Mohammed, he 
shall be delivered up ; but if, on the other hand, one of Mohammed’s 
people comes to the Koraish he shall not be delivered up. This 
year Mohammed with his companions must withdraw from us,® but 
next year he may come amongst us and remain for three days, 
yet without other weapons than those of a traveller, the swords 
remaining in their sheaths.” 

The first result of the treaty was that the Khozi'a de- 
clared for alliance with Mohammed ; wMle, on the other 
hand, the Bekr b. Kinana joined themselves to the 
Eoraish. 

To compensate his followers for the apparent resultless- Warwi 
ness of this expedition, Mohammed immediately after 
their return led them out against the rich Jews of Khaibar 
(northwards from Medina), wMther the Bami Nadir had 
migrated, and from wMch place they had unceasingly 
stirred up opposition against the Prophet. Hitherto he 
had contented himself with putting out of the way, by 
means cd assassination, some of their leading men who 
seemed to Mm to be particularly dangerous, such as Abii 
Kdfi' and Yosair b. Rdzim,^ bnt now he resorted to whole- 
sale measures. In Moharram, a.h. 7 (May 628), he made 
Ms appearance before Khaibar with a powerful army ; in 
the plunder only those who had taken part in the expedi- 
tion of Hodaibiya were to share, but many others besides 
accompanied them. The Jews, although aware of the 
hostility of Mohanomed’s intentions, were nevertheless 
taken completely by surprise when one morning they saw 
him and Ms troops encamp before their strongholds. One 
of their leaders had given them the excellent advice not 
to shut themselves up by families in their qnarters, hut to 
construct a common camp in the fields, otherwise they 
were likely to share the fate of their coreligionists in 
Medina. But they replied that their strongholds were of 
a different sort, perched on impregnable summits, and 
they remained shut up within them. They had neither 
discipline nor order, courage nor devotion. As they were 
wanting in community of feeling, so also were they lacking 
in leaders. Their best man, SM4m b. Mishkdm, lay on a 
sick-bed ; his place was by no means supplied by KinMia 
b. b. Abf l-Hokaik. When they suddeMy became aware 
that they had been completely abandoned by their Arab 
allies, the Ghatefto, their heart utterly failed them. When 
besieged in any of their citadels, they hardly ever waited 

s The “■ns” is remarkable, and sotinds as if the treaty had been 
dictated by the Meccans. 

* 7aSi£?j;pp..l70,239. 
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to be stormed, but after one or t\ro sorties evacnated it 
and withdrew to another, where the same story was re- 
peated. Thus citadel after citadel fell into the hands of 
Smof the Moslems * treachery, which had something to do with 
ie Jews, the surrender, was well-nigh superfluous. From Al-Na^t 
the Jews were driven to Al-Shihh, and at last nothing was 
left to them but Al-Katiba (with Al-Watflh and Sohi]dm).i 
There they remained shut up and filled with fear, without 
even rishing, as formerly, single combats and skirmishes 
before their citadels. After some time they asked for 
peace, and obtained it on the footing that they retained 
their lives, wives and children, and one garment each, but 
gave up all their property, the penalty of concealing any- 
thing being death. !^ 4 na b. b. Abi ’1-Hokallj: was ‘cmelly 
tortured, and at last put to death because he had buried 
the renowned jewels of his family ; thus at the same time 
his haudsome wife Saftya bint Hoyay was left free for 
Mohammed. 

His marriage with “ the daughter of the king” wound 
up the prosperous campaign. §affya felt no repulsion 
towards the man who had caused the death of her father 
Hoyay, and of her husband Kinina ; she gracefully accom- 
modated herself to the situation. More worthy was the 
demeanour of another Jewess, Zainab, who made the 
attempt to poison the executioner of her people and 
atoned for this offence by her death. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, but Mohammed believed that even in his 
last illness he could trace the effects of the poison. 

Simultaneously with Khaibar, Fadak also fell into his 
hands, and shortly afterwards Wadi l-Kori, where also 
there were settlements of Jews. The plunder was very 
considerable. So far as it consisted of movable^ it was 
gathered together into a heap, and put up to auction the 
proceeds were then divided. Mohammed insisted very 
strictly that no one should be permitted to plunder for 
ins own hand. The property in land, palm plantation^ 
vegetable gardens, were allowed for the time being to 
remain at a rent in the hands of the Jews 3 half of the 
produce had to be paid to the new owners. The lion’s 
share of the spoil fell to the lot of God, i.e. of the Prophet 
— a fifth of the movables, of the real estate a larger pro- 
portion. He consequently had at his command conader- 
able material resources, and he well knew how to employ 
them, not only for the enrichment of his family, hut also 
for gmning over to his side such individuals as were 
more aoeei^ible to payment than to principles. 

^ The peace <rf Ho^biya, with the subsequent . conquest 
of Khaibar, closes the fest period of Mohammed’s life at 
Medsoaj strurfly. s^^ indeed, it merely confirmed the 

status winch in point of fact the War of the Fosse had 
already ^v«n him. If at first it seemed as if Mohammed 
had shamefolly given way, it soon became apparent, never- 
theless, that the advantage lay with him. “ No victory of 
Mam,” Abiibekr was wont to say, “has more importance 
than the treaty of Hodaibiya ; men are always for hurry- 
ing things on, but God lets them ripen.” “Previously 
there bed subsisted a wall of partition between the 
Moslems and the r^t of men ; they never spoke to each 
©thorj wherev® they met, they began to fight. Sub- 
sequently hostility died do-wn ; security and mutual con- 
Bapid fidence its p^e. Every msm of even moderate inteb 
“^ligence who heand of Mam join^ it y in the twenty-two 
months during which the truce subsisted, the number of 
conversions was greater than throughout &e whole of the 
previous period ; the faitii diffused itself iu all directions 
among the Arabs.” ’■ 

As a religion Islam did not attract the Arabs ; they had 


^ Sacli were the names of the three separate quaxtes of 
each one made no of a comnlex of .honees and citadels. 
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no inclination to pray, read the Koran, and give alms. 

Of this they had given sufficient evidence by their per- 
ennial feuds with Mohammed, and by the murder of 
divers of Ms missionaries who were sent to teach them 
the faith.2 hardly beUeve that a new spirit now 

suddenly possessed them. Their change of attitude was 
merely due to the imposing effect of the rising might of 
Islam. They began to respect the Moslems, who, in spite 
of their small numbers, could defy a whole world, because 
they were of one mind, and did not ask what the world 
thonght. They saw that, in the great conflict between 
Mecca and Medina, in which as actors or as spectators 
they had all participated, the victory inclined more and 
more to the side of Medina, that force could accomplish 
nothing against faitL The prestige of Mecca was shaken 
by the War of the Fosse, and was not restored by the treaty 
of Hodaibiya, in which the Koraish waved Mohammed off 
with the open hand, and at the same time permitted Mm 
to return next year. Islam had “stretched out its neck” 

— ^had consolidated itself into indestructible existence — 
it now fought for victory. There was, moreover, another 
argument in favour of the new religion, to wMch the Arabs 
were very sensible — the rich booty, to wit, which the 
Moslems acquired by their continual forays. There is no 
question that the material success of Islam was the cMef 
force that attracted new adherents. 

The treaty of Hodaibiya gave a breathing space to the Eesults 
two combatants, and of this the prophet reaped the whole of the 
advantage. The truce, wMch lasted for almost t^o years, 
brought to the Meccans an almost unbroken series of^g^gg^ 
humiliations and losses. Contrary to all expectation, the 
prorision made in their favour, by which Mohammed 
bound himself to send back such of their sons as deserted 
to. Mm before their majority, turned to their hurt, so that 
they had to ask Mohammed to have it changed.® Still 
more serious for them was the desertion of three eminent 
men, KhMid b. al-Walld, 'Amr b, al-*i.s, and ‘Othmdn b. 

Tal^ whom the Prophet received with open arms. Next 
year they looked on with shame and concealed mdignation 
when the Prophet, availing himself of Ms stipulated right, 
entered the city with 2000 men, and performed the sacred 
ceremonies ('Omrat al-Kad 4 , March 629 ). Still they were 
afraid to br^ with him again, and did not even venture to 
rid themselves of his spies, the KhozA'a, who lived in their 
midst. “ When they put one foot forward they draw the 
other back; they are convinced that Mohammed will 
win” — such was the impression the Koraish made on the 
Bedouins, who have a very keen instinct in matters of 
this sort. They had lost confidence in themselves ; they 
knew that the fight was not fought out, but they dared 
not seek to bring it to a decision. 

Against their will the decision came. The Band Bekr 
fell upon Mohammed’s friends, the Khoz4'a, and were 
supported by some of their KoraisMte allies. The Khoz4- 


® See FoSiii^pp. 153-157 (Sir Ma'&ia and al-Eaji'), and the general 
view of these fends, ibid. p. 29 sgg. 

* AbA BaOT bad fled, to Mohammed to Medina ) the Meccans de- 
manded his snnender. He was given up, in spite of his passionate 
remonstrances, to the two messengers sent to fetch him. But on the 
road he fell on one of them and slew him with his own sword } the 
other_ hastened back to Medina in horror. Ahii Basir followed, 
thinking Mohammed had now done enough to salisfj the Meccans. 
Only, however, when the messenger refused the charge of so dangerons 
a prisoner, did Mohammed permit the latter to go off where he pleased, 
refiudng to allow him to ^ay with the Moslems. Accordiagly Ahii 
Baslr made for the coast-road of the Syrian caravans, and became the 
leader of other Moslem fu^tives from Mecca, who quickly gathered 
round him. They intercepted all caravans, divided the prey, and 
slew the men. AM Basir’s xohheries at lengfli induced the Meccans 
to ask Mohammed by letter to allow him to join his community, and 
so put an end to the mischief. — V^alddi, p. 261 ; Ibn, Hishdm, p. 
iSisoa. 
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ites complained to the Prophet, who eagerly seized the 
pretext for war. In vain did the Meccans send Abii 
Sofyan to Medina to renew the truce • they could not 
move the Prophet from his purpose. In Eamadan, a,h. 8 
The (January 630), he moved against Mecca with an army of 
war is 10,000 men. With the Emigrants and the Defenders were 
renewed, the Aslam, GhSar, Mozaina^ Johaina, and 

Ashja'; the Solaim and the Khozd'a joined them on the 
way. The Bedouins were drawn by the hope of booty ; 
the Fazarite 'Oyaina was sorely vexed that he had left his 
Ghatafdn at home, not knowing what was in view, for 
Mohammed at first kept the aim of his expedition a secret. 
Some of the Meccan nobles must, however, have known 
it j Makhrama b. Maufal, for example, and the Prophet’s 
uncle, ‘Abbds, did not await the capture of their city, but 
deserted to the enemy while he was stiU distant. Abii 
Sofyan, in particular, must have been in the secret; it 
appears that at Medina he received the promise that the 
holy city should be spared if it yielded pacifically, and 
that he pledged himself to do his best to play into the 
hands of the Prophet.^ But before the populace it was 
necessary to keep up the appearance of a sudden surprise, 
an inevitable submission to an unforeseen display of force. 
The same comedy was repeated afterwards at T4if ; the 
headmen treated with the Prophet without consulting the 
Thakafites, and then contrived that the result of their 
policy should appear to be forced by the course of events. 
The Moslems were on the border of the holy land before 
the Meccans suspected their approach ; then suddenly one 
night 10,000 fires were seen rising to heaven to the north- 
west of the holy city. In well-feigned surprise Abd Sofydn 
Conquest hastened to the hostile camp ; he returned with the news 
of Mecca, Moslems were at the gates, that an improvised 

resistance could effect nothiug against their force ; the only 
wise course was a surrender — Mohammed had promised 
security to those who remained in their houses or threw 
away their weapons. The terrified Meccans had hardly 
any other course open to them than to follow this advice. 
And now the Moslems entered the city from several sides 
at once, meeting only at one point with an easily otueUed 
resistance. Mohammed insisted that there sho^d be no 
violence ; he pledged the captains to avoid aU bloodshed. 
Ten persons only were put to the ban, and of these one 
half were subsequently pardoned. He took all pains to 
preserve the sanctity of Mecca unimpaired, confirmed the 
rights and privileges therewith connected, and made it 
plain that the old cultus should not be less flourishing 
under Islam. The ceremonies were retain^ save only 
that he abolished all idols, both the domestic gods found 
in every house and the images in and round the Ka'ba. 
But every sanctuary outside of Mecca was destroyed, 
except such as had a part in the celebration of the Feast, 
and so stood in connexion with the KaTia itself. Thus 
the Meccan worship gained a new and unique importance. 
Mohammed’s reform did for Mecca what Josiah’s did for 
Jerusalem.^ 

The last step towards that identification of the KaTia 
with Mam, which made it the religious centre of the 
Moslem world, was not taken till the following year, when 
the famous Renunciation (Bari’a) of snr. ix. forbade the 
heathen to share in the Feast, which was henceforth to be 
a strictly Moslem ordinance, and at the same time abro- 
gated the peace of the holy months. A year later (Dhu 1- 
Hijja, A.H. 10, March 632} he himself celebrated the Feast 
, for the first time in the orthodox fashion, introducing 
certain mocfifications on the traditional practice and 


1 The tradition indeed is silent, hut Muir (iv. 120) is justified in 
drawing this iufeienee from the course of events. 

3 SnftTift't.'RrTirjrmnifl, Wei MfMvryr.'UJU’hA U’/tfijiL T,OTr/lM) IftSfl 
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reducing certain varieties of use to uniform rule. In all 
this he professed to re-establish the true ancient use, 
purged of heretical deviations from the example of 
Abraham. At the same time he remodelled the Calendar, 
forbidding the occasional inteqjolation of a month as an 
arbitrary and human invention, and establishing the true 
lunar year of twelve lunations. 

We return to the capture of Mecca, The submission of "War 
the Koraish was followed by that of their nomad brethren ''"ith 
and allies. But the neighbouring Hawdzin, to whom^^®.®^ 
belonged also tbe Thakafite inhabitants of Tdif, assembled 
for battle with the Moslems. They camped in Autds 
between TAif and Mecca. Mohammed advanced against 
them, and battle was joined in the valley of Honain. The 
Moslems were broken by the first charge of the foe; for a 
moment the Prophet himself was in danger, till the Khazraj 
rallied round him, checked the onset of the HawMn, and 
at length turned them to flight. A vast booty rewarded 
the victors ; for the Hawazin had brought aH their herds 
and non-combatants with them and placed them in the 
rear, that they might feel what they were fighting for.® 
Mohammed caused the prey to be conveyed to the glen of 
Ji'rdna, outside the north-west border of the Earam, a little 
way off the great valley that descends from Tdif ; he him- 
self pressed on to T^if itself. Here, however, he failed in 
his object; in a (ifeam he saw a cock peck a hole in a 
bowl of cream that was set before him, so that the con- 
tents ran out. After fourteen days he gave up the siege 
and inarched to Ji'rdna to deal with the booty. He had 
deferred this task in the hope that the Hawdzin would be 
tempted to embrace Islam in order to recover their 
families and cattle. But as they still sent no ambassadors, 
he had to yield to the pressure of the Bedouins and divide 
the spoil When it was too late, the messengers of the 
HawAzin appeared to announce their conversion; they 
had now to give up their herds, and content themselves 
that their wives and children were restored to them, 
through the mediation of the Prophet with their new 
masters. The Bedouins received compensation for what 
they gave up; the Emigrants and Defenders gave up their 
captives freely. Altogether the men of Medina fared 
worst in the (Bstribution of booty, though they had borne 
the brunt of the conflict; those who fared best were the 
nobles of Mecca, who had no share in the fight, but whom 
Mohammed desired to conciliate by gifts (sur. ix. 60). 

The fall of Mecca reacted powerfully on the future Aggran- 
development of Islam. Again the saying came true : dement 
victa victores cepit; the victory of the Moslems over 
Koraish shaped itself into a domination of the Koraish • 
over the Moslems, For this the Prophet himself was to 
blame. In making Mecca the Jerusalem of Islam, he was 
ostensibly moved by rehgious motives; but in reality 
Mobammed’s religion had nothing to do with the 
heathenish usages at the KaTia and rite Great Feast. To 
represent Abraham as the founder of the ritual w^ merely 
a pious fraud. What Mohammed actually sought, was to 
recommend Islam to Arabic prejudices % incorporating 
this frs^ent of heathenism, and at the same time he was 
influenced by his local patriotism. Henceforth these 
local feelings became quite the mainspring of his conduct; 
his attitude to the Koraish was determined entirely by 
the spirit of clannishness. Hence the extraordinary value 
he set on the conciliation of their chiefs ; one gains the 
impression that he cared more for this than for the con- 
version of all the rest of the world. He left to them aE 
that they already had ; he gave them in addition whatever 
they asked, if only they would be his good friends. Abd 
Sofyan was a great mm already, but Mohammed hastened 
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to raise Ms power by giving bim rule over a broad tract 
southward from Mecca. He used every means to make 
tbeir conversion easy to the Koraisb, and to convince them 
that they were losing little and gaining much. They had 
the sense to understand tMs and act accordingly; they 
were soon the best of Moslems, and that for the best 
practical reasons. 

The men of Medina, as was natural, felt themselves 
slighted in a special degree by this petting of the Koraish. 
They had done all and sacrificed all for the Prophet; were 
others now to reap the fruit of their labours ? Had they 
by years of struggle made Mohammed Lord of Mecca, 
only that they might surrender in favour of Mecca the 
place they had Mtherto held ? Did he indeed esteem kin- 
sMp so much more than tried service to the Faith % The 
Defenders had good ground for discontent, but Mohammed 
appeased them easily enough. He reminded them of 
their fellowsMp together in the great days of the past, of 
all that he had done for them, and they for him; he 
promised tlmt their town should stiB be Ms residence, 
and so the political capital of Islam (Madinat al-Islam). 
Then aU the men wept till their beards were wet, and 
said : “ 0 apostle of God, we are content with our share 
and lot I ” 

rhe The Defenders murmured at the preference shown to 
Khdri- the Koraish, because they desired preference for them- 
jite. selves. But already there were movements of an opposi- 
tion from principle wMch deemed it a falling away from 
Islam to give any heed to kinsMp instead of to faitL It 
is related that the beginnings of the Khdrijites (Dissenters) 
go back to the distribution of booty in W. Ji‘r4na.i 
Certain it is that a worldly bias, wMch had indeed been 
introdnced into Islam long b^ore, then first became 
visible to every eye. Certain it is that Mohammed then 
sowed the se^ of the deep dissensions that rent his 
following after Ms death — of the struggle between religious 
democracy, such as Islam demanded, and the national 
aristocracy, wMch alone was really fit to hold rule in 
Arabia. It was Mohammed who placed the helm in the 
hands of the ^oraish and opened the way to sovereignty 
for Abfi SofyAn and Ms house, the Omayyads. If the 
Khirijite Dhii T-khowaisira spoke out against the Prophet 
Mmself at JiV^na, the feeling that moved Mm was quite 
sound. 

The last years of the Prophet were like the ingathering 
a harvest laboriously reaped. The conquest of Mecca, 
so great was the impression it produced, was called “iAe 
Conquest,” as if it contained in itself all others. From 
Coaver- every sid^ in the next two years, the sheikhs streamed to 
don of Medina to open negotiations for the acceptance of TR]fl.Tn 
Arabia. |jy their tribes; H they did not come spontaneously, 
Mohammed sent to them. A change of heart on the part 
of the Arabs had no more share in these than in former 
conversions. It cost them no struggle to cast away their 
idols ; the images and the sanctuaries fell quietly enough. 
Heathenism was a dead thing; superstitions could be 
transplanted into Islam. The unique sovereignty of 
AHih was clearly evidenced in the fact that no might 

S and Ms. It is safe to affirm that the acces- 
un were due to political more than religious 
meant adherence to the state of M^fina 
t^ p^onqihe^ power to wMch that 

as; a force of attraction upon the 
Aeabe; and aaibjection was not the mere effect of 
fear, but expres^ also that sKose of the necessity for 
peace and order, which had led to the founding of states 
in the two previous centuries. Thus it becomes intelligible 
that from every side, by a sort oi natural necessity, the 

* p. 377,' Bm Bisbiia, p. 884, 


masses of Arabian society were drawn towards the centre 
of attraction at Medina, and that the Prophet received 
the homage of distant tribes wMch he could not have 
influenced directly. The Christian tribes were not beMnd 
the rest, they were Arabs first and Christians after. 
Only the Christians of Najrdn remained true to their 
faith; so did the Jews in all parts, and the Magians in 
the province of Bahrain.® The last named, as idolaters, 
ought not in strictness to have been tolerated in the 
Moslem state ; but practical considerations broke through 
theory, and the men of system had to accept the incon- 
sistency with the best grace they could. 

The signs of submission were — (1) tbe performance of 
the five daily prayers, or at least the proclamation of the 
times of prayer by the Muedhdhin ; (2) the payment of 
the alms-tax;® (3) the acceptance of the Moslem Law, 
wMch was introduced by qualified delegates from Medina, 
Otherwise things remained as they were ; Mohammed was 
careful not to meddle with tribal affairs, and strengthened 
the existing aristocracies wherever he could do so. The 
change of faith was effected by treaty ; the populace was 
not consulted, and the whole negotiations were directed 
by the Elders and CHefs. For, in fact, purely political 
interests were involved. 

A single case, about wMch our information is exception- T4if. 
ally full, will suffice in illustration. The HawAzm had 
joined Mohammed after the battle of Honain, and now 
preached the duty of holy warfare against their kinsmen, 
the Thakafites of TMf, who were still heathens. They 
made raids on the cattle pastured without the city, and 
made captives of those who ventured abroad. The Thaka- 
fites were exposed, alone and helpless, to the advances of 
Islam ; they dared not stir a foot beyond their walls. The 
heads of the city found the situation untenable, and 
resolved to do homage to the Prophet for the sake of 
peace. Ten ambassadors proceeded to Medina, and nego- 
tiations began as to the conditions of the conversion of die 
Thakff. The envoys desired that fornication, usury, and 
wine-drinking should be permitted to them ; tMs Moham- 
med refused (sur. xvii. 234; ii. 278; v. 92); and they 
consented to yield the point when it was explained that, 
indispensable as these three practices might seem, the 
other Moslems had learned to give them up. There was 
more difficulty about the Kabba or Goddess of T4if (al- 
LAt), The ambassadors begged that, as a concession to 
the foolish multitude, they might retain her for three years. 
When they found Mohammed resolute, they came down 
successively to two years, one year, and a month. Even 
this was refused ; Mohammed’s sole concession was that 
they riiould not he obliged to destroy their goddess with 
their own hands. The deputation returned, and had nearly 
reached TMf, when 'Abdyalil counselled the others to make 
as if they had broken off the negotiation, and not to con- 
fess the conclusion of the pact till the Thakff showed no 
stomach for battle with Mohammed. With faces covered, 
like men who have no good news, they rode into the town, 
and first paid the customary visit to the temple of the 
Babba. Then they told their tribesmen the conditions of 
treaty, declared them intolerable, and reviled Mohammed 
as a hawi and arrogant man. “And so,” they concluded, 
“prepare for war, lay in provisions for two years; 
Mohammed ■will surely not maintain the siege longer; 
dig a fosse to protect your stronghold, and lose no time.” 

The Thakafites at first agreed, to tMs ; but in a few days 
they lost courage, and bade the negotiators return and 
accept the conMtions. These then confessed the truth, 

* Koa-Moslem subjects were wade to pay an arbitrary capitation or 

income tax, - 

* Tbe expenditure of this tax was regulated in the case of some 
tribes by special treaty. 
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and added that Mohammed’s emissaries \rould presently 
appear to destroy the Eabba. The destruction took place 
accordingly, to the terror of the -women and children, but 
without a single man raising his hand. 

The pilgrimage undertaken by Mohammed in the year 
10 (March 632) was like a very triumph. All Arabia, 
apart from the vassals of Persia and Greece, lay at his feet. 
The greatest success of his life had been effected by sheer 
moral force without a stroke of the sword. But Arabia 
no longer sufficed him ; he had wider aims. In his last 
Wax years he began to extend the holy war against the Greeks, 
with tlie Even on his return from Hodaibiya, he began to direct 
Greeks, g^y^yg several foreign potentates, with letters demand- 
ing their adhesion to Islam. One of these envoys was 
seized and beheaded in the BellfA (the ancient Moab). 
Hence sprang the first campaign against the Greeks, i.e. 
the Arabs who were subject to the Greek empire. The 
army directed against them was, however, entirely defeated 
at Mu’ta (Autumn 629); Khilid succeeded with difficulty 
. in rallying and leading back the broken remnant of the 
host. Next summer the Nabataeans who visited the mar- 
ket of Medina spread a rumour that the Emperor Heraclius 
was collecting a vast force to attack the Moslems; and 
Mohammed set forth to meet him at the head of 30,000 
men, but got no farther than Tabhk, on the southern 
borders of ancient Edom, when the rumour was found to 
be false. The expedition, ho-wever, was not altogether 
fruitless, as it led to the submission of several small Jewish 
and Christian communities in the north of the Peninsula. 
Mohammed equipped a new expedition against the Greeks 
on his return from his “farewell pilgrimage,” and it was 
Death just ready to start when he died, on Monday, 8th June 
of Mo- 632. 

hammed, forming an estimate of one who has exercised so 
unexampled an influence on the history of the world, we 
shall do weE to bear in mind the hint of Gibbon, that 
“ some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes and 
the religion of nations.” The grounds on which Mohammed 
may be condemned are partly found in his private Efe. 
Although on the whole, even after he had become ruler of 
aE Arabia, he maintained the original poverty and simpHcity 
of his estahEshment, never set store by money and estate, 
eating and drinking and soft clothing, strictly continued 
to fast and watch and pray after his firat fashion, and that, 
too, plainly out of a heartfelt need and -without any osten- 
tation, he nevertheless in one point at least used his supreme 
authority as prophet to make provision for the flesh. He- 
claimed to be personally exempt from those restrictions in 
regard to the female sex which lay upon aE other Moslems, 
and, as is weE known, he made very extensive appEcation 
of this fundamental principle. This fact is quite rightly 
urged against him as a reproach ; even pious Moslems have 
been scandalised by it. At the same time, it is unnecessary 
to judge him on this account more harshly than we do 
Charlemagne, the most Christian king of the Franks ; in 
any ease we must not apply the standards of the present 
day to the circumstances of old Arabia. Of mudfci weightier 
and indeed of crushing character is the accusation, that he 
did not really beEeve himseE to be a prophet, but merely 
of set purpose played the part of one. For the first years 
of his activity indeed this charge is not now any longer 
maintaiaed; it k universaUy granted that at that period 
his enthusiasm was genuine and real. But in Medina, we 
are told, he used his prophetic character simply as a pretext 
for the estahEshment of his power. It seems to the present 
writer that into this opinion there enter modem notions as 
to the separation between reEgion and tbe dvil ma^tracy, 
which ought to be carefuEy kept out of sight. By any 
other instrumentaEty than that of a prophet it would 
hardly have been possible to fo-ond the state of Medina; 
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reEgion was the soul of the community. The founding of 
a region and the forming of a state were not connected 
in so merely external a way as is usuaUy supposed ; on the 
contrary, the one was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the other. This must certainly be conceded, that, if we 
are to make any distinctions at all, Islam was far less rich 
in reEgious meaning than in social forces. The Koran is 
Mohammed’s weakest performance; the weight of Ms 
historical importance Ees in his work at Medina and not 
in that at Mecca. And it is a fact that the poEtician in 
him outgrew the prophet more and more, and that in many 
cases where he assigned spiritual motives he merely did so 
to give a fair appearance to acts that emanated from secular 
regards. In this respect it appears to us particularly 
objectionable that he gave out as revelations of God and 
placed in the Koran aE sorts of regulations and orders of 
the day, which proceeded simply from Ms own deEberations 
or even in part were suggested to him by advisers from 
outside. At the same time the element of self-deception 
is not excluded even here ; he took for a message sent 
dovra from heaven everything wMch m Ms cataleptic fits 
passed through hds min^ however close might be its agree- 
ment -with hm o-wn previously cherished thoughts. It was 
pardonable that he went on with the idea after he had 
once grasped it, that he blew upon the coals when the flame 
threaten^ to die out. It is less easy to free him from the 
reproach of perfidy and cruel vindictiveness. Iffie surprise 
of Nakhla in the month Eajab (ordered by him, though he 
afterwards repudiated it), the numerous assassinations 
wMch he instigated, the execution of the 600 Jews at the 
close of the War of the Fosse, burden the Prophet LeavEy, 
and sufficiently explain the widespread antipathy in wMch 
he is held. Yet even in this respect it is weE not to forget 
the instance, already cited, of Charlemagne, It is precisely 
the man of vast aims who finds it most difficMt to keep the 
beaten path. 

After the death of Mohammed arose the question who was 
to be his “representative ” (Khalifa, CaEph). The choice lay 
with the commxmity of Medina ; so much was understood ; 
but whom were they to choose 1 The natives of Medina 
beEeved themselves to be now once more masters io their 
own house, and wished to promote one of themselves. 

But the Emigrants asserted their opposiag claims, and 
with succ^s, having brought into the town a considerable 
number of outside Moslems,^ so as to terrorize the men of 
Medina, who besides were stiU divided iato two parties. 

The Emigrants’ leading spirit was 'Omar; he did not, 
however, cause homage to be paid to himseE but toAbiikeki 
Abubekr, the friend and father-ia-law of the Prophet. Caliph. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly, had not Revolt 
the opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the 
inward schism wMch threatened- Islam suddenly found 
itseE once more limited to the commuhity of Medina; 
only Mecca and remained true. The Bedomns were 
wilEug enough to pray, indeed, but less willing to pay taxes ; 
their defection, as might have been expected, was a poEticai 
movement.2 None the less was it a revolt from Islam, for 
here the poEtical society and the reEgious are identical 
A pecuEar compliment to Mohammed was involved in the 
fact that the leaders of the rebelEon iu the various districts 
did not pose as princes and kings, but as prophets ; in this 
the secret of Islam’s success appeared to Ee. 

Ab-iibekr proved MmseE quite equal to the perilous 
situation. the first place, he allowed the expedition 
against the Greeks, already arranged by Mohammed, quietly 
to set out, limiting MmseE for the time to the defence of 
Medina. On the return of the army he proceeded to 

1 Compare Muir, iv. 263. 

® See Noldeke, BeUr&gi mr JSenniniss der Boem der cdim Arahr 
(1864), p. 89 «2. 
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attack tlie rebels. The holy spirit of Islam kept the men 
of Medina together, and intlamed them to a death-defying 
^eal for the faith ; while, on the other side, the Arabs as a 
whole had no other bond of union and no better source of 
Defeat inspiration than universal egoism. As was to be expected, 
of the they were worsted; eleven small flying columns of the 
rebels, jfoslems, sent out iu various directions, sufficed to quell 
the revolt. Those who submitted were forthwith received 
iack into favour ; those who persevered in rebellion were 
punished with death. The majority accordingly converted, 
the obstinate were extirpated. In Yamdma only was 
there a severe struggle; the Band Hanffa under their 
prophet Mosailima fought bravely, but here also Islam 
triumphed. 

The internal consolidation of Islam in Arabia was, 
strange to say, brought about by its difiusion abroad. 
The holy war against the border countries which Mohammed 
had already inaugurated, was the best means for making 
the new religion popular among the Arabs ; for, in spread- 
ing by means of the sword the worahip of AJldh, oppor- 
tunity was at the same time afforded for gaining rich 
booty. This vast movement was organized by Islam, hut 
the masses were induced to join it hy quite other than 
religious motives. Nor was this by any means the first 
occasion on which the Arabian caldron had overflowed; 
once and again in former times emigrant swarms of 
Bedonins had settled on the borders of the wilderness. 
This had last happened in consequence of the events 
which destroyed the prosperity of the old Sabaean king- 
dom. At that time the small Arabian kingdoms of 
Ghassdn and ffira had arisen in the western and eastern 
borderlands of cultivation ; these now presented to Moslem 
conquest its nearest and natural goal But inasmuch as 
Hfra was subject to the Persians, and Eastern Palestine to 
the Greeks, the annexation of the Arabians involved the 
extension of the war beyond the limits of Arabia to a 
struggle with the two great powers. 

KMIM After the subjugation of iliddle and North-Eastern 
bi Syria. Arabia, KhMid b, al-Walid proceeded by order of the 
Caliph to the conquest of the districts on the lower 
Euphrates. Thence he was summoned to Syria, where 
hostilities had also broken out. Damascus fell late in the 
summer of 635, and on 20th August 636 the great decisive 
battle on the Hieromax (Yarmiik) was fought, which caused 
the Emperor Eerachus finally to abandon Syria.^ Left to 
themselves, the Christians henceforward defended them- 
selves only in isolated cases in the fortified cities ; for the 
meet part they witnessed the disappearance of tie Byzan- 
tine power without, regret. Meanwhile the war was also 
. carriM on against the Persians in Trdkj ■onsuecessfally at 
Bittle first, untal the tide turned at the battle of EAdisiya (end 
of Ja- of 637). In consequence of the defeat which they here 
sustained, the Persians were forced to abandon the western 


portion of their empire and limit themselves to Eran 
proper. The Moslems made themselves masters of Gtesi- 
phon (MadSin), the residence of the Sasanides on the 
Tigris, and conquered in the immediately following years 
tlm country of the two rivers. In 639 the aimi^ of 
‘Ir&l: were face to face in Mesopotamia. In a 
had taken from the Aryans all the prin- 
; : A, iamfe,’r--;Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 

te jbi To these was soon added Egypt, 

p, aided by the rational and confessional 
^tip«lh|es <£ tie ^pts towards tlm Greeks;, ovemn with 
Uttie tre^e m 641.® lips cosseted the circle of the 
lands bordering on the .wjki^riiiess bl Arabia ; within 


* De Goeja, MtmMns d’BiM. H Us 6^ . Ifo, A. leydiai, 
:*86i ; KiSldeie, D, M. Z,, 1875, p. 76 B^adiori, 187. 
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these limits annexation was practicable and natural, a 
repetition indeed of what had often previously occurred. 

The kingdoms of Ghassdn and Hira, advanced posts 
hitherto, now became the headquarters of the Arabs ; the 
new empire had its centres on the one hand at Damascus, 
on the other hand at Cufa and Basra, the two newly- 
founded cities in the region of old Babylonia. The 
capital of Islam continued indeed for a while to be Medina, 
but soon the Hijaz and the whole of Arabia proper lay 
quite on the outskirt of affairs. 

It is striking to notice how easily the native populations 
of the conquered districts, exclusively or prevailingly 
Christian, adapted themselves to the new rule. Their 
nationality had been broken long ago, but mtrinsically 
it was more closely allied to the Arabian than to the 
Greek or Persian. Their religious sympathy with the 
West was seriously impaired by dogmatic controversies; 
from Islam they might at any rate hope for toleration, 
even though their views were not in accordance with the 
theology of the Emperor of the day. The lapse of the 
masses from Christendom to Islam, however, which took 
place during the first century after the conquest, is only to 
be accounted for by the fact that iu reality they had no 
inward relation to the gospel at all. They changed their 
creed in order to acquire the rights and prMeges of 
Moslem citizens. In no ease were they compelled to do 
so ; on the contrary, the Omayyad Caliphs saw with dis- 
pleasure the diminishiiig proceeds of the poll-tax. derived 
from their Christian subjects. 

It would have been a ^eat advantage for the solidity 
of the Arabian empire if it had confined itself within the 
limits of those old Semitic lands, with perhaps the addition 
of Egypt. But the Persians were not so ready as theConqnei 
Greeks to give up the contest ; they did not rest until the°^ Eran. 
Moslems hii subjugated the whole of the Sasanid empire. 

The most important event in the protracted war which led 
to the conquest of Eran, was the battle of Nehdwend in 
641 the most obstinate resistance was offered by Persia 
proper, and especially by the capital, Istakhr (Persepolis). 

In the end, all the numerous and somewhat autonomous 
provinces of the Sasanid empire fell, one alter the other, 
into the hands of the Moslems, and the young Shahanshah, 
Yezd^erd, was compelled to retire to the farthest comer of 
Ms realm, where he came to a miserable end.^ But in more 
than one case the work of conquest had to be done over 
again : it was long before the Eranians learned to accept the 
situation. Dniike the Christians of Western Asia, they 
had a vigorous feeling of national pride, based upon 
glorious memories and especially upon a church having a 
connexion of the closest kind with the state. Internal 
disturbances of a religious and political character and 
external disasters had long ago shattered the empire of 
the Sasanids indeed, bnt the Eranians had not yet lost 
their patriotism. They were fighting, in, fact, against the 
despised and hated Arabs, in defence of their holiest pos- 
sessions, their nationality, and their faith. They were 
snbjugated, but their subjection was only outward. The 
commonwealth of Islam never succeeded in as similating 
them as the Syrian Christians were assimilated. Even 
when in process of time they did accept the religion of 
the Prophet, they leavened it thoroughly with their own 
peculiar leaven, and, especially, deprived it of the practical 
political and. nation^ character which it had assumed after 
the Plight to Medina. To the Arabian state theywere 
always a thorn in the fie^ it was they who helped most 
largely to break up its internal ord^', and it was from 
them also that it at last received its outward deathblow. 

The accounts differ; see Beladhori, 305. . The chronolqgy of the 
conquests, as is well kBO'wii, is in many points xmeertain, 

^ * BM., 315 ag.; ^bari, i, 1068. 
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The fall of the Omayyads ’was their work, and with the 
Omayyads fell the Ainbian empire. The course of Islam’s 
political history during its first centuries is denoted by the 
removal of the capital from Damascus to Cufa, and from 
Cufa to Baghddd, the latter occupying, approximately, the 
site of the ancient Ctesiphon. 

But we must return to the period of Abilbekx. He died 
after a short reign, on 22d August 634, and as matter of 
course was succeeded by 'Omar. To ‘Omar’s ten years’ 
Caliphate belong for the most part the great conquests. 
He himself did not take the field, but remained in Medina ; 
he never, however, suffered the reins to slip from his grasp, 
so powerful was the influence of his personality and the 
Moslem community of feeling. His political insight is 
shown by the circumstance that he endeavoured to limit 
the indefinite extension of Moslem conquest, and to main- 
tain and strengthen the national Arabian character of the 
commonwealth of Islam j ^ also by his making it his fore- 
most task to promote law and order in its internal affairs. 
The saying with which he began his reign will never grow 
antiquated : “ By God, he that is weakest among you shall 
be in my sight the strongest, until I have vinfieated for 
him his rights ; but him that is strongest will I treat as 
the weakest, until he complies with the laws.” It would 
be impossible to give a better general definition of the 
function of the State. After the administration of justice 
he directed his organizing activity, as the circumstances 
demanded, chiefly towards financial questions— the incidence 
of taxation in the conquered territories,^ and the applica- 
tion of the vast resources which poured into the treasury 
at Medina. It must not be brought against Mm as a 
personal reproach, that in dealing with these he acted on 
the principle that the Moslems were the chartered plun- 
derers of all the rest of the world. But he had to atone 
by his death for the fault of Ms system ; a workman at 
Cufa, driven to desperation by absurd fiscal oppressions, 
stabbed him in the mosque at Medina. He died in the 
beginning of November 644. 

Before Ms death ‘Omar had nominated six of the leading 
Emigrants who should choose the Caliph from among them- 
selves— ‘OthmAn, ‘All, Zobair, Talha, Sa‘d b. Abf Wakk% 
and 'Abd al-BaMh^ h. ‘Auf. The l^t named declined to be 
candidate, and decided the election in favour of ‘Othmdn b. 
‘Affdn. Under this weak sovereign the government of Mam 
fell entirely into the hands of the Koraish nobility. We 
have already seen that Mohammed himself prepared the way 
for this transference; Abiibekr and ‘Omar likewise helped 
it ; the Emigrants were unanimous among themselves in 
thinking that the precedence and leadership belonged to 
them as of right. Thanks to the energy of Omar, they 
were successful in appropriating to themselves the succes- 
sion to the Prophet, They indeed rested the claims they 
put forward in the undeniable priority of their services to 
the faith, but they also appealed to their blood rektionsMp 
with the Prophet, as a legitimation of their right to the 
inheritance; and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koraish in general. In point of fact they felt a 
greater solidarity with these than, for example, with the 
natives of Medina ; nature had not been expelled by 
faith.® The supremacy of the Emigrants naturally fur- 
nished the means of transition to the suprerimcy of the 

1 He songht to make tlie wMe nation a great host of God ; the 
Arabs were to be soldiers and nothing else. They were forbidden to 
acquire landed estates in the conquered countries ; all land was either 
made state property or was restored to the old owners subject to a 
perpetual tribute which provided pay on a splendid scale for the army. 

2 Noldeke, Tabari, 246. To 'Omar also is due the establishment of 
the Era of the Flight 

® Even in the list of the slain at the battle of Honain the Ein%rants 
are enumerated along with the Meccans and Koimsh, and distinguished 
from the men of Medina. 


Meccan aristocracy. 'Othmin did all in Ms power to 
press forward tMs development of affairs. He belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that 
he should favour Ms relations and the Koraish as a whole, 
in every possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. 
Every position of irtfluence and emolument was assigned 
to them ; they themselves boastingly called the important 
province of 'Ird^ the garden of KoraisL In truth, the 
entire empire had become that garden. Nor was it 
unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam the 
cMef advantage should be reaped by those who best knew 
the world. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of 
Mecca, and after them^ those of Taif, people like Khdlid b. 
al-Waiid, 'Amr b. al-'As, 'Abdalldh b. Abi Sarh, Moghira 
b. Sho'ba, and, above all, old Abii Sofydn with Ms son 
Mo'iwiya, the governor of Syria. 

Against the rising tide of worldliness an opposition, Move- 
however, now began to appear. It was led by what may 
be called the spiritual noblesse of Islam, wMeb, as dis- 
tinguished from the hereditary nobility of Mecca, might ^ 
also be designated as the nobility of merit, consisting of 
the “Defenders,” and especially of the Emigrants who had 
lent themselv^ to the elevation of the Koraish, but by no 
means with the intention of allowing themselves to be 
thereby effaced. The opposition was headed by ‘AM, 
Zobair, Talha, both as lea&ng men among the Emigrants 
and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate, who 
therefore were jealous of ‘OthmAu. Their motives were 
purely selfish; not God’s cause but their own, not 
religion but power and preferment, were what they sought.^ 

Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men of 
real piety, who saw with displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealth of the great lords who 
had actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined 
themselves to it only at the twelfth hour, wMle those who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day were passed by. 

But the majority were merely a band of men without 
views, whose aim was not a change of system but of 
persons, that they themselves might fatten in the vacant 
places. Everywhere in the provinces there was agitation 
against the Caliph and his governors, except in Syria, where 
‘OthmAn’s cousin, Mo'Swiya b. Abi Sofy&n, carried on a 
wise and strong administration. The movement was most 
energetic in Tr§k and in Egypt. Its ultimate aim was 
the deposition of ‘Othmdn in favour of ‘AH, whose own 
service’s as well as Ms close relationsMp to the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even 
then there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of 
Messiah. 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In 
bands they came from the provinces to Medina to concuss 
'Othmin into concession of their demands. From the 
Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic the world was trembling 
before the armies of the Caliph, but in Medina he had 
no troops at hand. He propitiated the mutineers by 
concessions, but as soon as they had gone, he let matters 
resume their old course. Thus things went on from 
worse to worse. In the following year (656) the leaders 
of the rebels came once more from Egypt and ‘Irik to 
Medina with a more numerous following ; and the Caliph 
again tried Ms former plan of making promises which he 
did not intend to keep. But the rebels caught him in a 
flagrant breach of Ms word, and now demanded Ms abdi- 
cation, besieging Mm in his own house, where he was 

^ It was the same opposition of the spiritual to the secular nobility 
that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities against 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of the 
‘Abbasids to the throne. But, that the spiritual nohOity was fighting . 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in 'AH’s 
hosialities against Zobair and Talha as in that of the 'Ahbdsids against 
the followers of 'AH. 
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defended by a few faithful subjects. As he would not 
}ueld, they at last took the building by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the 
act of Tnaintainin g his rights was of the greatest service to 
his house and of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 

'All Controversy now arose among the leaders of the oppo- 

CalipL sition as to the inheritance. The mass of the mutineers 
summoned 'Ali to the Caliphate, and compelled even Talha 
and Zobair to do him homage. But soon these two, sdong 
nuth ‘Aisha, the mother of the faithful, who had an old 
grudge against 'Alf, succeeded in making their escape to 
‘Irak, where at Basra they raised the standard of rebellion. 
'All in point of fact had no real right to the succession, 
and moreover was actuated not by piety but by ambition 
and the desire of power, so that men of penetration, even 
although they condemned 'Othman’s method of govern- 
ment, yet refused to recognize his successor. The new 
Caliph, however, formd means of disposing of their opposi- 
tion, and at the battle of the Camel, fought at Basra in 
hTovember 656, Talha and Zobair were slain, and ‘iisha 
was taken prisoner. 

Mo'i- But even so ‘AU had not secured peace. With the 
murder of ‘Othmin the dynastic principle gained the 
twofold advantage of a legitimate cry — ^that of vengeance 
for the blood of the gray-haired Csdiph, and of a distin- 
guished champion, the Syrian governor Slo'dwiya. Mo'awiya 
was not inclined to recognize ‘Ah, and the latter did not 
venture to depose him. To have done so would have been 
useless, for Mo'iwiya’s position in Syria was impregnable. 
The kernel of his subjects consisted of genuine Arabs, 
not only recent immigrants along with filam, but also 
old settlers who, through contact with the Eoman empire 
and the Christian church, had taken on a measure 
of civilization. Through the Ghassdnids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and 
loyal obedience, and for a long time much better order 
had pre^iled amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. 
Syria was the proper soil for the rise of an Arabian 
khigdom, and Mo'dwiya was just the man to make use of 
the situation. He exhibited ‘Othmdn’s blood-stained 
garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited his 
Syrians to vengeance. 

'Ali’s position in Cufa was much less advantageous. 
The population of ‘Mt was already mixed up with 
Persian elements; it fluctuated greatly, and was largely 
composed of fresh immigrants. Islam had its head- 
quarters here ; Cufa and Basra were the home of the 
pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
political movement This movement it was that had 
raised *AH to the Caliphate, but yet it did not really take 
any parsoaal intesrest in him. Religion proved for him a 
much less trustworthy and more dangerous support than 
did the conservative and secular feeling of Syria for the 
Omayyads. Mo'awiya could either act or refrain from 
acting as he chose, secure in either case of the obedience 
of his subjects. 'Ali, on the other hand, was unable to 
convert enthusiasm for the principle inscribed on his 
bisHine* into enthusiasm for Im penion. It was necessary 
il# he should accoimbdate h^ to the wishes of his 
Aod at tlm, same time it was impossibles, for 
these wishes were inconsistent. They compelled him 
suddenly to break off the battle pf .^ifSn, whidi he was on 
the point of gaimng ovw Mp'Awiya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies of the Kmu to their lances to denote 
that not the sword but the word of Ckni shonld decide 
the contest (end of July 657). But in yielding to the 
wffl of the majority he excited tiie displeasure of the 
minority, the genuine zealots, who in Mo'awiya were 
jpposing the enemy of Islam, and who regarded Alfs 
mtering into negotiations with Mm as a denial of the 
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faith. When the negotiations failed and war was 
resumed, the RhMjites refused to follow 'All’s army, 
and he had to turn Ms arms in the first instance against 
them. He succeeded in disposing of them without diffi- 
culty, but in Ms success he lost the soul of Ms following. 

For they were the true champions of the theocratic 
principle ; through their elimination it became clear that 
the struggle had in no sense anytMng to do with the 
cause of God. 'Ali’s defeat was a foregone conclusion, 
once religious enthusiasm "had failed hun; the secular 
resources at the disposal of his adversaries were far 
superior. Fortunately for Mm he was murdered (end 
of January 661), thereby posthumously attaining an 
importance in the eyes of a large part of the Mohammedan 
world (SM'a) wMch he had never possessed during Ms 
life. son Hasan made peace with Mo'iwiya. 

The Khdrijites are the most interesting feature of the The 
then phase of Islam. In the name of religion they raised Kh4ri* 
their protest against allowing the whole great spiritual 
movement to issue in a secular and political result, in the 
establishment within the conquer^ territories of an 
Arabian kingdom, a kingdom wMch diametrically contra- 
dicted the theocratic ideal. Islam was then on the point 
of making its peace with the world, not without a certain 
apostasy from its original principles, for wMch Mohammed 
lumself had paved the way. Life was no more dominated 
by religion, but came to terms with it and parted com- 
pany. This development was favoured by the govem- 
ment^ wMch desired before all things to have peace. 
Orthodoxy arose, and thereby religion was tamed and 
divested of every dangerous element ; strictly speaking, it 
became a compromise, according to wMch the letter of the 
precept was correctly followed, in order that, in everything 
besid^ a man might obey Ms own inclinations. The con- 
ditions under wMch any one might make sure of heaven 
were — on the one hand, the performance of “good works,” 
i.e. of such opera operanda as had a special churchly 
merit assigned to them ; on the other hand, faith in the 
absolute sovereignly of God even over the wills of men. 

About morals G^ showed little concern — the usual view 
of orthodox shamanism. This was by no means the 
original standpint of Islam, although the transition to 
it was made at an early stage, and by the Prophet himself. 
Originally Mam — ie. religious resignation — was only the 
complement of pious effort; a man set Mmself about 
even the hardest and apparently purposeless tasks, because 
he believed the issue to lie entirely in the hand of God. 

But now all this was reversed ; a man acted according to 
Ms humour, because his destiny had nothing to do with 
Ms inherent qualities, hut was dependent entirely on 
AlMh’s caprice. The Khdrijites protested not merely 
against the dynastic principle and the rule of the Omay- 
yad^ but also against orthodoxy ; they disputed the doc- 
trine of predestination and the proposition that a great 
sinnmr could yet be a good Mioslem, because they did not 
understand how to divorce religion from practice. To 
some degree they call to mind the Montanists, but their 
oppsition was much more energetic in its expression.^ 

Sources.— 'Eot the history of Mohammed these are— (1) the Sources. 
JEoran ; (2) the theologico-Mstorieal tradition or Hadlth. The 
latter is chronologically arranged in the biographies, of which 
those of lhn Ishak and of ‘Wdkidl are the oldest and most import- 
ant, Ibn Is^’a work in its complete form is now to he found 
only in Ihn 'Hishim’s revision (ed. Wiistenfeld), hut large and 
nmaerons foments of the original are given by ITahari (ed. De 
Jon^). Of 'W’^idi the KiW) i.e. the history of 

Mohammed in Medina, is still extant (abridged Oennan translation 
ly Wellhansen, 1882) ; his collections for the earlier period are 
known to us through the work of Ibn Su’d his secretary {Taba^&t, 


^ On the farther development of Islam compare Houtsma, De Strijd 
over k^Doffma, Leyden, 1875. 
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xmedited). The Hadith is set foith.more systematically, according 
to subjects, in the great collections of tradition by Malik b. An^ 
Bokhm, Moslim, etc. (Biilak editions). A subsidiaiy authority 
is the humanistic tradition of the Odaba, ■with which the poetry 
may be reckoned. The principal collections of this class ai'e the 
KMi al'Agh&ni (Bulak edition) and the Kamil (ed. Wright). For 
the period after Mohammed the most important work is the 
Clironkh of Tabari (Leyden edition) ; the history of the conquest 
is treated briefly after the best authorities by Beladhori (ed. De 
Goeje, 1866). 

Liimriire.— The genuine tradition of the Arabs with reference 
to their prophet -was first introduced into Europe by the French, 
beginning -with Gagnier and ending r\ith the valuable -work of 
Caussin de Perceval. Weil and, after him, ISfoldeke especially, have 
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the merit of having sho'wn how to use the Koran iji conjunction with 
the Arab tradition as a main source. Of modem biographies the 
most important are those of Muir and Sprenger ; research has not 
et got beyond them, although there is room for this. For the 
istory of the CalipJis, the standard book is still the well-known 
work of Weil, although since it was published considerable addi- 
tions have been made to onr knowledge of the sources, thanks 
specially to the labours of Dozy, De Goeje, and other Dutchmen. 
Hitherto the main object has been to bring together the materials 
in this department of research, and a comprehensive treatment of 
the entire subject has not as yet been accomplished ; still reference 
may be made in this connection to Dozy {Eistoire de VMmnisme), 
and A. von Kremer (Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen d. Islam, and 
KiiUurgeschichte d. Orimts unter den Khalifen). (J. WJS.) 
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PART II.— THE EASTERN CALIPHATE. 


Sect. I. — ^The Omayyabs. 

The 1. Ih commencing the history of the Omayyad dynasty 

Omay- ^jjg causes which brought about the 

■ triumph of this family, and -which led its chief to substitute 
Damascus for Medina as the seat of the Caliphate; an 
event which led to profound changes in the Moslem empire, 
and exercised a considerable influence on its development. 
In the same way, at a later date, the transfer of the Cali- 
phate from Damascus to Baghdad marked the accession of 
a new family to the supreme power, and gave Islam a new 
direction. 

In the time of Mohammed, the Arabs were divided into 
an infinite number of tribes, some settled, others nomadic, 
which were constantly at war with each other. The 
Prophet united them into one body, but he could not 
entirely eradicate the hatred which had existed for ages 
between tribe and tribe. Thus the people of Mecca and 
those of Medina hated each other, because the former were 
a branch of the race of Ma'add, the great ancestor of the 
tribes of the North while the latter belonged to the 
Yemenite race, or that of the South. The conquest of 
Mecca by Mohammed and his allies of Medina only exas- 
perated this hatred, and the nobles of the Koraish swore 
to take revenge on the Yemenites, as soon as they should he 
able to do so. One of the most violent opponents of the 
Prophet had been, as we have seen, the fa^er of that very 
Mo*dviya who founded the Omayyad dynasty, Ahil Sofyto, 
grandson of Omayya, the leader of the Meccans in the battle 
at Ohod ; and it is related that his wife Hind, having found 
TTs'mTa,, Mohammed’s uncle, among the dead, cut open his 
body, and tore out and devoured Hs liver. We have also 
seen how Abii Sofydn ultimately made his submission and 
embraced Islam, but only under compulsion. His son 
Mo‘^,wiya became, it is true, one of Mohammed’s secretaries ; 
hut we know that his faith was never very strong, and that 
he always made his religion subordinate to the interests of 
Ms family. Even in Ms youth, he had conceived the project 
of recovering the supreme power for his own race, and it 
has been related above how the inner conflicts of Islam 
under the Caliphates of 'Othmdn and ‘AK carried Mm 
forwards towards this goal. 

Mo'iwiya might, no doubt, have marched to the help 
of 'Othmdn with an army of Syrians ; but the preserva- 
tion of the Caliph, Ms relative, would not have served the 
purposes of Ms burning ambition, and we may say with- 
out hesitation that it was with secret joy that the prefect 
of Damascus heard of the fatal result of the plot against 
'Othm&n. ’The Syrians were entirely devoted to Mo- 
'i,wiya. Polite, amiable, and generous, he had gained the 
goodwill of all the Arabs of Syria, for whom Islam had 
remained a dead letter, and who, continuing Bedouins at 
heart, shared the feelings of their cMef against the new 

1 The Ma'addites are also often called Montes and Kaiaites, after 
their ancestors Modar and Kais. 


aristocracy of Medina. Consequently, when ‘All, ‘0th- 
mAi’s successor, summoned Mo‘i-wiya for the last time to 
acknowledge Mm, and when Mo'iwiya, assembling Ms 
partisans in the mosque of Damascus, asked their ad-vice, 
they replied that it was Ms part to command, and theirs, 
to obey and to act. The enthusiasm of the Syrians was. 
great; and Mo‘dwdya having ordered a levy en masse, 
witMn three days every able-bodied man had joined his 
standard. Syria alone supplied Mo'awiya with more 
troops than all the rest of the provinces put together 
furnished to 'All, w'ho is said to have addressed his soldiers 
with these bitter words : “I would gladly exchange ten of 
you for one of Mo‘4wiya’s soldiers.” Then he added — ^in 
allusion to the savage action of Hind, Mo‘awiya’s mother, 
on the field of battle at Ohod — “ By God ! he will gain 
the -victory, tMs son of the liver-eater ! ” 

‘All’s gloomy anticipations were fulfilled ; hut it was by 
stratagem that Mo*4wiya gained Ms victory. The battle 
of Siflin, the abortive negotiations that followed, and the 
withdraw'al of the Khdrijites, have been already spoken of. 

The negotiations ended in the conference of Diimat al- 
Jandal, a small place situated between Syria and ‘Ir^, 
about seven days’ journey from Damascus and thirteen 
from Medina. Here in Ramadan, a.h. 37 (a.d. 657-658), 

Ahii Miis4 and 'Amr h. al-‘As (the famous conqueror of 
Egypt) appeared as arbitrators for 'All and Mo'd-wiya 
respectively, and the cunning of the latter induced AM 
MifeA to pronounce both pretendants deprived of whatever 
rights either might have to the (3!aJiphate, and to say that 
it now rested with the Moslems to make a new choice. 

‘Amr, who was only waiting for this declaration, rose in Ms 
turn, and said to the Arabs who were crowding round the 
platform : “ 0 people, ye hear what Ahii Mts^ says. He 
himself renounces tbe claims of Ms master. I also agree to 
the deprivation of 'AH, but I proclaim my master Mo'd-wiya Mo‘i- 
Caliph.” Abfi Miisa cried out against tMs treachery, hut ^ 

no one would listen to Mm, and he fled for refuge to 
Mecca, where he ultimately recognised the claims of 
Mo'Awiya, even in 'All’s lifetime. TMs event marks the 
commencement of the Omayyad dynasty. 'Amr went in 
triumph to Damascus, where the Syrians took the oath of 
fidelity to Mo'dwiya. 

In 'Irikj on the other hand, with the exception of the 
KhArijites, all the people remained faithful to the cause 
of 'AH, who, mounting the pulpit at Cufa, summoned his 
army to the field, and fixed their rendezvous at Nokhaila, 
a small place not far from the city. The KhArijites had 
taken refuge at NahrowAn, and 'AH found it necessary to> 
attack them there, before marching against the Syrians. 

At Ms arrival most of the rebels dispersed, except from 
fifteen to eighteen hundred fanatics, who remained at 
their pc^ and allowed themselves to he slaughtered to- 
the last man. Thus rid of the KhArijites, ‘AH meant to- 
direct his march towards Syria, but Ms soldiers refused 
to move, and declared their intention of first taking some 
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rest at Cufa. Compelled to inaction, 'Ali returned to 
CHifa, ’srltile Mo'dwiya gave Ids attention to securmg the 
possession of the provinces. At the beginning of a.h, 38 
(a.d. 658-659), Egypt vras lost to 'All ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
was sent thither by Mo'dwiya, and marched withput 
delay, at the head of five thousand men, against "Ali’s 
vicegerent, Mohammed, son of -the late Caliph, Abdbekr. 
The brave general Ashtar, whom 'All sent to the help of 
Mohammed, was poisoned at Kokom by the prefect of 
that place, acting under secret orders from Mo'awiya, and 
'AH’s troops retraced their steps. Meanwhile, in Egypt 
itself, a partisan of the Omayyads, Mo'dwip b. Hodaij, 
who was at the head of six thousand fighting men, had 
declared against Mohammed, and driven him from Fostdt. 
On his arrival in Egypt, ‘Amr effected a junction with 
Mo‘dwiya b. Hodaij, and the unfortunate Mohammed, 
beaten by hia adversaries, fell into the hands of Ibn 
. Hodaij, who put him to d^tL 

WMe Egypt was thus being lost to 'All, commotions 
were excited at Basra itself by a partisan of the Omayyads. 
These were, however, put down by the governor of that 
city, Ziyid. This man was Mo'Awiya’s own brother, hut 
ille^timatei, and not having been acknowledged by his 
father, Abii Sofydn, he had revenged himself by embracing 
the party of 'All Ziydd was renowned among riie Arabs 
for his eloquence, his resolution, and his courage. At a 
later period, Mo'Wya gained him over to his cause by 
publicly aclmowledging him as his brother. At the time 
we spe^ of, he was a faithful servant of 'Ali, and as soon 
as the revolt of Basra was put down, he marched into 
Eirsistdn, where he maintained peace and kept the 
inhabitants in their allegiance. Meanwhile, however, the 
other provinces were falling one after the other under the 
power of Mo'dwijUc His generals penetrated into the 
heart of Chalda^ ; and even in ^bia, where 'All’s 
generals had at first gained some advantages, Bosr^ b. 
Ar^ obtained possession of Medina A.H. 40 (a.b. 660-661), 
and compelled its inhabitants to acknowledge Mo'iwiya. 
After this he inarched upon Mecca, expelled Kotham, 
'All’s governor, and there alk> exacted an oath of obedience 
to his master. Following up his successes, Boar did not 
hesitate to press southward, and soon gained possession 
of Yemen. 'All was now no longer master of anything 
but ‘Irdk: and a part of Persia and even of these provinces 
the former was menaced by the Syrians, ss we have seen. 
TaMng advantage of some partial successes gained by his 
forces in Arabia and in Syria, 'AH made overtures for 
peace, but they were rejected. Mo'dwiya believed himself 
too sure of ultamate success to be wBlmg to duore the 
empire, ' 

It was then that three men of the Khirijit^ concmved 
the project of deliverag Islam from those who were 
desolating it with fire and blood. ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. 
Moljam, Boraik b. 'Abdallah, and 'Amr b. Bekx agreed 
that on the very same day the first should kill 'AH at Cufa, 
the ^second Mo'Awiya at Damascus, and the third 'Amir b. 
al- AsatFostot They fixed on Friday the 15thof Eama^n, 
i-H. 40, when they were sure of finding their victims at 
imsd- the mosque. The plot vm put in execution, but 'AH 
of ^08 feU, On the appointed day, Boraik made his way 
into the mo^ue of Damascus, and stabbed Mo'iwiya in 
the back with Ms sEword. Before he could repeat tbe 
blow he wais seized, and Mo'awiya recovered from Ms 
w^ound. As for ‘Aior, he had been kept at home by 
illness ; his place at ^e mosque was taken by EhArija, 
the chief of his guards ; and it was he who fell beneath 
the blows of b. Bekr. *Abd al-Ba]totn was more 


^ Not Bishr, as some historians call him, Bosr gave his name to a 
fojrtress near Kairav^n. BelMhori calls him Boar b. Abf Artih. 
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successful As ‘AH was entering the mosque, he dealt him 
a blow on the head with his sword, and stretched Mm on 
the ground mortally wounded. Two days later 'AH died, 
and the assassin was put to death with horrible torments. 

'AH left two sons, Hasan and Hosain. The people of 
'Ir4h chose Hasan CalipL But he, not having Ms father’s 
energy, recoiled before the prospect of a war with 
Mo'dwiya. Though he had an army of forty thousand 
men at his disposal, he preferred to renounce the Caliphate. 
Besides, one of Ms generals, Kais b. Sa'd, who had urged 
him to continue the struggle, and had Mmself tried the 
chance of arms, had just been beaten by the Syrians. In 
consequence of tMs defeat, a mutiny had broken out in 
Hasan’s army. He abdicated, and only demanded, in 
exchange for the power wMch he resigned, pardon for Ms 
relatives and a yearly pension of five millions of dirhems,^ 
together with the revenues of the Persian city of Ddr^b- 
giid. A treaty to this effect was concluded between 
Mo'dwiya and Hasan, in spite of the opposition of Hosain, 
who eAorted his brother to contiaue the struggle ; and 
Mo'awiya entered Cufa at the head of his army, accord- 
ing to some authorities towards the end of the month of 
EabT I, A.H. 41 (July, a.d. 661), according to others a 
month or two later. Hasan retired to Medina, where he 
died eight or nine years afterwards, poisoned, it is said, 
by order of the Caliph. 

Mo'awiya, who now remained sole master of the Moslem Mo'4- 
empire, was, however, not yet universally acknowledged, viya 
Five thousand Khkijites made head against Mm in the ^ 
province of Ahw4^ the ancient Susiana, and a revolt broke ’ 
out at Basra. Ziyid himself, Mo'dwiya’s brother, refused 
to take the oath to him, and fortified himself at Istokhr, 
the ancient Persepolis. The revolt at Basra was put down 
by Bosr b. Ar^ and Moghira b. Sho'ba, whom Mo'dwiya 
had named prefect of Cufa, accepted the task of bringing 
about a reconciliation with Ziydl Ziydd refused to take 
the oath of allegiance only because he feared being called 
to account for certain sums of money wMch were missing 
from the public treasury of Persia. Mo'Awiya promised to 
shut his eyes to these irregdarities ; and ZiyM came to 
Damascus and was very well received by the Caliph, who 
hastened to adopt the bastard as his brother, to the great 
scandal of all pious Moslems.® After acknowledging Ziy^id, 
who thus became ZiyM son of Abd Sofydn, Mo'awiya 
entrusted him with the government of Basra and of Persia, 
and afterwards with that of Cufa, when Moghira b. Sho'ba 
died. Sydd governed 'Ir4k with the greatest vigour, to 
the full satisfaction of Mo'dwiya, who further placed the 
whole of Arabia under his authority; but in. that same 
year, a.h. 63 (a.d. 672-673), Ziydd died. It seems that 
Mo'dwiya had thought of him as his successor in the 
Caliphate. After Ziydd’s death, the Caliph wished to 
secure the throne for his own son Yazid. TMs was a new 
violation of the customary rights of Islam ; for Mohammed, 
whose actions served as a rule, had not in his lifetime 
appointed any one as his successor. Mo'dwiya, who was a 
statesman above everytMng, and wbo held religion very 
dieap when it interfered with Ms objects, did not hesitate 
to create a precedent. He met, however, at first with 
vigorous opposition, and it was not till some years later 
that he ventured to have his intentions publicly announced ■ 
from the pulpit In Syria the people took the oath of 
allegiance to Yazid; in Arabia and 'Ir£k public opinion 
deckred itself against the step which Mo'awiya had taken. 


s The dirhem is a silver coin worth aljout a franc, 

* At a later period, the 'Abhasid Caliph Mahdf thought it right to 
have the names of ZiyM and his descendants struck off the rolls of the 
Koraish ; but, after his death, the persons concerned gained over the 
chief of the roHs-office, and got their names replaced on the lists. See 
Tabari, in. 479. 
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The Caliph was not moved; threats prevailed over the 
obstinacy of the people of 'Iri^, and Mo'dwiya repaired to 
Arabia in person, at the head of an army, to intimidate the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. As may be supposed, 
the principal fomenters of the resistance in Arabia were 
the sons of the first Caliphs, 'Abd al-Ra^an the son of 
Abiibekr, 'Abdallah the son of 'Omar, and Hosain the 
son of 'Alf ; for, by submitting, they would have renounced 
all hope of being themselves chosen by the people. Another 
'Abdallah, son of that Zobair who had been among the 
sis candidates nominated at the death of 'Omar for the 
choice of the Moslems, was also one of the warmest 
opponents of the pretensions of Mo'dviya. All the efforts 
of the Caliph to win over these personages to his side 
having proved vain, he ordered them to be brought into 
the mosque at Mecca, each between two soldiers; then, 
having mounted the pulpit, he called on the bystanders to 
take the oath of allegiance to his son ; adding that 'Abd 
al-Eahm4n, Hosain, and the two 'Abdalldhs would raise no 
objection. They, in their terror, did not utter a word, and 
the assembly took the oath. Then Mo'dwiya, without con- 
cerning himself further about the malcontents, returned to 
Damascus. 

While thus occupied at home, Mo'^,wiya did not neglect 
foreign affairs. ‘i.mr b. al-'As, governor of Egypt, died 
A.H. 43 (a.d. 663-664), and was followed by several prefects 
in succession, under one of whom the general Mo'Awiya b. 
Hodaij undertook several expeditions into the province 
of Africa. In the year 60 (a.d, 670) he advanced as 
far as Camxmia, now Shsa, near which city he laid the 
foundations of the celebrated Kairawdn, and even went 
on to Sabaratha, a town situated near the seashore, and 
opposite to the island of C’rina. The emperor, Constantine 
ly., had sent thither thirty thousand Greeks, who were 
beaten and compelled to re-embark in haste. Mo'dwiya b. 
Hodaij returned to Egypt after his victory, and the Caliph 
now considered the position of the Moslems in Africa so 
strong, that he separated that province from Egypt, and 
appointed as governor of Africa 'Okba b. N^fi', who per- 
manently established l^irawin, in a plain, situated at a 
little distance from the first encampment of Mo'iwiya b. 
Hodaij. According to some historians, the new city was 
•completed a.h. 65 (a.d. 674-675). 

In the East the successes of the Moslems were still more 
brilliant. Ziydd, brother of Mo'dwiya, as soon as he was 
appointed governor of 'Irdfe and Persia, sent an army into 
;^or4s^n. It advanced as far as the Oxus, crossed that 
river, and returned loaded with booty taken from the 
wandering Turkish tribes of Transoxiana, Bokh4rA was 
occupied by a son of Ziydd, and Sa'd, son of the Caliph 
'Othmdn, whom Mo'^wiya h^ made governor of KhorAs4n, 
marched against SamarHud, a.h. 56 (a.d. 675-676). 
Other generals penetrated as far as the Htdus, and over- 
ran and conquered Miilt^n, KdhiilistAn, Mokrdn, and 
SijistAn. 

In the North the Moslems were not less fortunate in 
their attacks on the Byzantine empire. Mo'4wiya, while 
still only governor of Syria, had gained possession of 
Armenia, and had sent a fleet against Cyprus, which, in 
conjunction with that of the governor of Egypt, had 
effected the conquest of that island. ' Encouraged by the 
result of this expedition, he gave the order for new incur- 
sions in the Mediterranean. His fleet of twelve hundred 
vessels invested the islands of Cos, Crete, and Rhodes. 
The famous Colossus of Rhodes was broken to pieces and 
it is said that the bronze of which it was made was bought 
by a Jew of Emesa, and formed a load for nine hundred 
and eighty camels. The Arabs even dared to threaten 
Constantinople, which owed its safety only to the Greek 
fixe. Yarid, the son of Mo'4wiya, took part in these 
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expeditions, but with no great ardour, and in the year 58 
(a.d. 677-678) Mo'dwiya concluded a thirty years’ peace 
with Constantine IV. Two years later, he died at Damas- 
cus, after a reign of nearly twenty years. He had been 
governor of Syria for the same length of time. Before his 
death, he sent for his son Yarid, and having pointed out 
how he had smoothed down aU difficulties for him, he 
advised him to spare no effort to preserve the attachment 
of the Syrians. He urged him also to keep a close watch 
on the actions of Hosain b, 'All, and of the other pre- 
tenders who had refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
him ; but he added that, should they rebel, Yazid ought 
to treat them with clemency, and not to forget their illus- 
trious origin. By failing to act upon this wise adrice, 

Yazfd rendered irreconcilable that formidable schism which, 
even at the present day, still divides the Moslem world, 
and which, at all periods, has been a source of calamity to 
Islam. 

2. Yazfd had not his father’s genius. Passionately Yazid I. 
fond of pleasure, and careless about religion, he bestowed 
more care on turning a pretty couplet than on consoli- 
dating the strength of his empire. During his short reign 
he committed three actions for which Moslems never 
pardoned his memory : the murder of Hosain, son of 'Alf 
and grandson of the Prophet ; the pillage of Medina ; and 
the t^ng of the Ka'ba, the venerated temple of Mecca ; 
crimes which were not redeemed in the eyes of the people 
by a few fortunate expeditions on the part of his generals.^ 

Immediately on ascending the throne, in the month 
Rajab A.H. 60 (April, a.d. 680), Yazfd sent a circular to all 
his prefects, with an official announcement of his father’s 
death, and an order to administer the oath of allegiance to 
their respective subjects. In particular, he charged the 
new prefect whom he appointed to Medina, his own cousin 
Walld b. 'Otba, to strike off the heads of Hosain son of 
'All, 'Abd al-RahmAn son of Abdbekr, 'Abdalldh son of 
'Omar, and 'Abdalldh son of Zobair, if they again refused 
to acknowledge him. Terrified at such a commission, 

Walld did not dare to act with rigour against Hosain and 
'AbdallAh b. Zobair, both of whom refused to take the 
oath, but allowed them to escape to Mecca. Yazfd 
immediately deprived him of his office, and appointed in 
Ms place 'Amr b. Sa'fd, already governor of Mecca. Once 
in the Holy Oily, 'Abdalldh b. Zobair thought MmseH in 
such perfect safety that he began to intrigue with the 
Meccans to have himself proclaimed Caliph in Arabia. 

At Cufa the news of the flight of Hosain produced great 
agitation among the partisans of the family of 'All, who 
were numerous there, and they sent several addresses to 
the grandson of the Prophet, inviting him to take refuge 
with them, and promising to have him proclaimed Caliph 
in 'Ir4!k. Hosain, who knew the fickleness of the people 
of 'Irdh, hesitated to yield to their entreaties; but Ibn 
Zobair, who was desirous to get rid at all costs of so 
formidable a rival, persuaded Mm that he ought to go 
and put hiiMelf at the head of the people of ‘Irdk, and 
enter on an open struggle with Yazfd, Hosain began by 
sending his cousin Moslim b. 'Akf1 to Cufa, and from him 
he learned that many of the inhabitants of that city 
appeared really decided to support him. The prefect of 
Cufa, No'm4n b. Bashir, though apprised of these pro- 
ceedings, did not choose to mai:e them known to Yazfd, 
as he was reluctant to act with severity against a descend- 
ant of the Prophet. Information, however, reached the 
Caliph, who deprived No'm4a of Ms office, and ordered 

^ Salam b. Ziyad invaded Sogdiana, and broaglit back immense 
booty to Merv. . In Africa *Okba b. N4fi' invaded the whole coast of 
the Mediterranean as far as Morocco. On his return, however, he 
fell into an ambuscade laid by the Berbers, who killed liim and took 
Kairawin. 
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*Obaid AU^ son of the famous Ziydd, and then goYcmor 
of Basra, to give up his post there to his brother ‘Othmdn, 
and to repair in person to Cufa, in order to mtch the 
partisans of *Ali in that city. 'Obaid All^ obeyed, 
entered Cufa, and, ascending the pulpit the very day ^ter 
his arrival, publicly announced his firm intention of putting 
to death any one who should rebel. Moslim b. 'Ahfl was 
given up by a traitor and executed. Meanwhile Hosain, 
on receiving his cousin’s despatches, had already set out 
from Mecca with all his family, and had reached Kddislya 
(a place situated only fifteen parasangs ^ from Cufa, and 
noted for the defeat sustained there by the Persians 
during the Caliphate of ‘Omar), when he received the 
news of these vexatious occurrences. He wished to 
retrace his steps immediately, but the friends of Moslhn 
dissuaded him from doing so, crying out for revenge, 
and representing to him that doubtless he had only to 
show himself under the walls of Cufa to be received with 
enthusiasm by its inhabitants. Hosain accordingly pur- 
sued his journey towards Cufa. But ‘Obaid Alldh, who 
was watching all his movements, sent four thousand 
horsemen, devoted to the Omayyad cause, to meet him, 
with orders to bring Hosain before him either alive or 
dead. The commander of these horsemen was ‘Omar b. 
Sa‘d,2 to whom ‘Obaid Allih had promised the govern- 
ment of Media as a reward, if Hs expedition should 
succeed. The Omayyads met Hosain in the plain of 
KerlwU. Kerbel4, opposite to Cufa, before he had reached the 
Euphrates, and surrounded him. 'Omar b. Sa*d himself 
sought out Hosain and summoned him to surrender. 
Hosain deelar^ himself ready to renounce Ms pretenaon^ 
provided he were allowed to return to Mecca with his 
followers, or were even sent to Damascus. When ‘Obaid 
Alldh was informed of this proposal, he simply repeated 
his former order to bring Hosain to Cufa, dead or alive ; 
and, fearing the defection of ‘Omar b, Sa‘d, he sent out 
another troop of horsemen under the, orders of a certain 
Shimr. On the 9th of Molbrram in the year 61 (9th 
October A.n. 680), Shimr reached Eerbel4, and summoned 
Hosain afresh to surrender at discretion. Hosain pre- 
ferred to die sword in hand, and on the following day, 
after a desperate struggle, he was cut down with all Ms 
followers. His head was cut off and carried to Cufa, and 
then sent to Damascus, His body was not bnried till 
the following day. Only the women of his family were 
spared, and one of his sons j these were taken by Yaad’s 
<^er to Medina^ where the right of their monming and 
the tale of thedr snfferings caused a profound sensation. 
The hiarrdr and grief of the partisans of ‘All’s family were 
gPMt. Hence the names of Yazld, ‘Obaid AUdh, and 
Shimr, have been held accursed ever since by the Shfites.® 
They observe the 10th of Moharram as a day of public 
mourning. Among the Persians, stages are erected in 
public places on that day, and plays are acted, represent- 
ing the misfortunes of the family of ‘AH.^ The Omayyads 
themselves were loud in their reprobation of this impious 
massacre, and all Moslems, without distinction of party, 
consider^ it a monstrous act. 

At Mecca the news was received mth a degree of 
indignation of wMch 'AbdallMi b. Zobair took advantage to 
assume the title of GalipL As early as A-h. 60, the new 
prefect of Medina had tried to secure his person. He had 
sent against Mm a force of two, thousand men, at whose 

1 The parasttog is nearly equivalent to an Eaglisli mile. 

* Son of file famous Sa'd b; Abi Wak^ conqueror of Persia 
ander 'Omar, and founder of Ctafa. 

® Shfites comes from jSii'fls, a word -wMob in Arabic agnifies *‘sec- 
tary.” It is the name given to tbe parlasans of the family of 'All, 
who acknowledge no legitimate Caliphate outside of that fanuly. 
Shiism is the rel^on of Persia. 

. * See Chodzko, Pari^ 1878. 


head was placed a brother of the pseudo-Caliph himself, 
called 'Aim, who, having been accused by 'Abdalldh of 
maintaining a guilty intercourse with one of his wives, 
had become his bitter enemy. ‘Abdalldh collected an 
army, and placed it under the orders of 'AbdalUh b. 
$afw4n, who completely defeated the Omayyad troops. 

The brother of the pseudo-Caliph was taken and put to 
death. At the news of tMs defeat, Yazid swore that 
Ibn Zobair should never appear before Mm but as a 
prisoner in chains. He dismissed the new prefect of 
Medina, and reinstated WaKd b. 'Otba, who, in the year 
61, went to Mecca to try to seize ‘AhdalMh b. Zobair. 

The latter, in derision, wrote to Yazid : “ Walld is a mad- 
man, who will ruin everything by his folly •, send in Ms 
place another governor to repair lie wrongs he has done.” 

Yazid thought that ‘Abdalldh meant these words as a step 
towards reconciliation ; hastened to deprive Walld of Ms 
office; appointed ‘Othmdn b. Mohammed in Ms place; 
and even sent envoys to Ibn Zobair. He, however, would 
not listen to them ; he thought he could reckon upon the 
devotion of the people of Mecca, and further hoped that 
Medina itself would declare against Yazid, This, in fact, 
took place in the year 63 (a.I). 682-683). The people of 
Medina, stirred up by a certain 'Abdalldh b. Hanzala, 
who had had a near view of Yazid at the court of Damas- 
cus, and had been scandalized by the profligacy of his life, 
revolted, drove the governor and all the Omayyads out of 
Medina, and proclaimed the dethronement of Yazid. The 
Caliphate was even offered by some to 'All, that one of the 
sons of Hosain who had escaped the massacre of KerbelA ; 
but ‘AH wisely refused it. At the news of tMs revolt, 

Yazid first sent an ambassador to Medina. TMs step 
proving fruitless, he next collected an army of from ten 
to twelve thousand Syrians, and entrusted their command 
to M(»lim b. ‘Okba, who passed, and with good reason, 
for a nmn who would recoil from nothing. This general, 
though weighed down by age . and sickness, marched, 
against Medka, took it, after a battle known as the day of 
Harra ^ (26th Dhd ’1-Hijja 63, 26th August 683), and gave Captw 
up the city for three days to massacre and pillage. Tor- and pil- 
rents of blood flowed, and hence Moslim b. ‘Ofeba received 
the surname of Mosrif (the Prodigal). On the fourth 
day, Moslim repaired to the mosque, and received the 
oath of allegiance from all those of the citizens of Medina 
who had not been able to make their escape. The news 
reached Mecca a few days later, and fell like a thunder- 
stroke on Ibn Zobair and Ms adherents, who prepared for 
war, especting from day to day to see Moslim appear 
before tee w^ of their city. He had, in fact, started 
for Mecca immediately after the conquest of Medina ; but 
he died on the road, and the command was taken by 
Hosain b. Homair. The Omayyad army arrived before 
Mecca a month after the capture of Medina, and found 
Ibn Zobair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to tee aid of tee Holy City, as well 
as many Khkijites and Shi'ites, at the head of whom was 
a certain Mokhtir b. Abi ‘Obaid, who subsequently 
played a very important part in *Ir^. In spite of the 
sorties of tee Meccans, the Syrian army invested the city. Siege of 
Hosain b. Homair h^ caused balistas to be placed on Mecca, 
tee neighbouring heights; and these, under tee manage- 
ment of an Abyssinian soldier, hurled against tee Ea^a 
enormous stones and vessels full of blazing bitumen, with 
such effect that tee temple took fire and was consumed. 

After a siege of two months, Ibn Zobair was beginning 
to despair, when he rec€ive4 through an Arab of tee 
d^ert^ news of tee death of Yazid. The Caliph had in 
fact died on tee ISth of Eabl‘ 1. (llte November 683). 

® Haira is tie volcanic district outside of Medina. One of the 
gates of the city is called the ^te of Haira, 
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Hosain b. Nomair iminediately offered the Caliphate to 
Ibn Zobair, on condition that he should grant a complete 
amnesty to all those who had taken part in the hatUe of 
Harra and in the siege of Mecca. ‘Abdallih had the folly 
to refuse, and Hosain then returned to Damascus. 

IbnZo- Thus rid of his enemy, 'Abdalldh caused the title of 
bair pro- Prince of the True Believers (Amir al-mo'minin) to be 
clawed -which 'Omar had aheady 

and which was afterwards adopted by all the 
lievers. Caliphs. He sent one of his brothers, 'Obaid AU^ to 
Medina, and chose as governor of Egypt *Abd al-Bahm^n 
b. Jahdam, who repaired to that province, and caused the 
authority of Ibn Zobair to be acknowledged there. At 
Basra and at Cufa, many of the inhabitants did not 
hesitate to acknowledge him, and received a Zobairite 
governor, while the Khd,rijites and the Shfites rose in 
revolt — ^the former at Basra under the leadership of NAfi' 
b. Azrak, the latter at Cufa under that of SolaimAn h. 
Sorad — and expelled the Omayyad governor, 'Obaid 
AUAh b. ZiyAd, who took refuge at Damascus. Mesopo- 
tamia soon followed the example of 'IrAk- Even in Syria, 
the population seemed disposed to forsake the cause of the 
Omayyads. The KhArijites and MokhtAr b. Abl 'Obaid, 
who had supported Ibn Zobair, now repented of having 
laboured for the elevation of pretender, and quitted 
Mecca. The son of Zobair, remaining thenceforth sole 
master of Mecca, occupied himself tranquilly in rebuilding 
the Ka'ba, which he restored on its ancient foundations. 
Mo'Awi- 3. It was in the midst of this break-up of his party 
ya n. that, immediately after the death of Yarid, his eldest son, 
Mo'Awiya II., was elected Caliph at Damascus at the age of 
only seventeen or twenty. He was a young man of weak 
character, and imbued, it is said, with Shi'ite opinions. 
He felt himself incapable of ruling, and was contemplating 
abdication, when he died, after a reign of but forty days, 
by poison, as some say ; of the plague, as others assert. 
The Caliphate was immediately offered to 'OthmAn b. 
‘Otba b. Abi SofyAn, cousin of Mo'Awiya II. ; for KhAlid, 
the second son of Yazfd, was only sixteen years oM. 
‘OthmAn b. 'Otba, however, having made it a condition of 
his election that he should not Iw compelled to enter on 
any war, or to condemn any one to death, the choice fell 
at Damascus on MerwAn b. al-Hakam, a descendant of 
Omayya through his grandfather Abh ’1- jis, but on con- 
dition that he should marry Maisdn, the widow of Yazfd, 
and should appoint KhAlid, her son, as his successor. 
MerwAn 4. MerwAn b. al-Bhikam had been secretary to the 
I- Caliph ‘OthmAn, and governor of Medina under Mo'Awiya 
I. Yazfd, on his , accession to power, had dismissed him 
and put Walld b. 'Otba in his place; hut MerwAn had 
continued to live at Medina, and had been driven from it 
during the revolt of the year 63, and again in the following 
year, when ‘Obaid AllAh b. Zobair had taken possession 
of that city in the name of his brother. It might have 
been thought that MerwAn would cherish a deep hatred 
. of ‘AbdallAh. Ibn Zobair ; but he was an old man of sixty- 
two at the time of his dection, and, dreading an unequal 
struggle, he was on the point of making his submission to 
the Meccan Caliph. The drooping courage of MerwAn was 
revived by his son ‘Abd al-Melik and by 'Obaid AUAh b. 
ZiyAd, and he resolved to try the chances of war. 

DahhAk b. Kais, governor of Damascus, had declared 
himself on the side cff Ibn Zobair, and had raised an army, 

. principally from among the tribe of ilpis. This tribe had 
taken offence because Mo'Awiya I. and Yazfd had chosen 
their wives from the Yemenite tribe of Kalb, and, con- 
tinuing to resent their coiiduct, now refused to acknowledge 
KhAlid as the heir-presumptive of MerwAn. It was there- 
fore on the Yemenites that MerwAn had to depend for the 
suppression of DaJ^Ak’s rebellion. The latter had an 
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army of nearly sixty thousand horsemen, while MerwAn 
could bring together only thirteen thousand infantry. 

The two armies met at Marj Habit, a few miles from 
Damascus, and, after a series of combats which lasted for 
twenty days, Merwan’s troops gained a complete victory, 
and Dalttakwas among the killed. The Syrian provinces 
hastened to acknowledge the conqueror, and MerwAn was 
able to turn his attention to Egypt, which, as will be 
remembered, had submitted to the Meccan. 'Abd al- 
'Azfz, a son of MerwAn, had already marched to Aila on 
the Bed Sea, and was preparing to enter Egypt ; MerwAn 
joined him, and the Zobairite governor of Egypt, beaten 
by their united forces, was obliged to seek safety in flight. 
MerwAn made 'Abd al-'Azfz governor of the province. At 
the beginning of the year 65 (a.d. 684-685) MerwAn 
returned in haste to Syria; for, during his absence, a 
brother of Ibn Zobair, named Mos'ab, ]^d invaded that 
provinca MerwAn triumphed over Mos'ab ; but an army 
of four thousand men, which he had sent to the HijAz, 
and in which was HajjAj b. Yilsuf — ^then quite a young 
man, but who afterwards played so important a part under 
'Abd al - Melik — was cut to pieces. This defeat was 
redeemed by a victory gained by his generals, ‘Obaid 
AllAh b. ZiyAd and Hosain b. Komair, at 'Ain al-Warda 
over a small army of Sh^tes led by ^laimAn b. Sorad. 

But while the battle was being fought in Ramadan 65 
(April-May 685), MerwAn died ; suffocated, it is said, by 
his wife Maisiin, because he had insulted her son KhAlid, 
and had broken his word by nominating his own son 
‘Abd al-Melik as his successor. The accession of 'Abd al- 
MeUk was attended with no difSculty, as he was acknow- 
ledged by the whole of Syria and Egypt. The Kaisites 
naturally rallied round him, because he had not a drop of 
Y^’emenite blood in his veins. 

6. When 'Abd al-Melik ascended the throne, there still 'Abd al- 
remained much to he done before the unity of the empire 
could be re-established. Ibn Zobair was still master of 
Arabia and of 'IrAk, though in the latter province his 
authority was very much shaken by the permanent rebel- 
lion of the Shi'ites at Cufa, and of the KhArijites at Basra. 

The Zobairite general Mohallab had, it is true, succeeded 
in forcing back the KhArijites into Susiana and Persia; 
but at Cufa the Shi'ites, at the instigation of MokhtAr, 
continued their agitation. MokhtAr, as we have seen, had 
withdrawn from Mecca after the raising of the siege by 
Hosain b. Nomair. He returned to Cufa, and there 
fomented serious disturbances. Many of the inhabitants 
of that city repented bitterly of having allowed Hosain, 
the grandson of the Prophet, to be massacred. Amid the 
general disorder of the Moslem empire, MokhtAr hoped 
to make his own authority acknowledged in TrAk and 
Mesopotamia. He put himself forward as the avenger of 
the family of 'AH, and pretended to have been commissioned 
by a son of 'AH, Mohammed b. Hanaflya,! who was living 
at Medina, to give effect to his rights to the Caliphate. 

Many Shiites believed him, and, detesting their chief 
SolaimAn b. Sorad, joined Mokhto. On learning these 
intrigues, the Zobairite governor threw him into prison. 

Soon after the defeat of SolaimAn at 'Ain al-Warda, at the 
request of MokhtAris brother-in-law, who was no other 
than 'AbdallAh the son of ‘Omar, the governor consented 
to set him at liberty, on his swearing to make no further 
attempts against hiin. As SolaimAn had fallen on the 


^ Tlat is to say, the son of the Hanafite -woman. The mother of 
Mohammed -was of the trihe of Hanifa. Even before MokhtAr, Mo- 
hammed lad partisans who Jooked on him as destined to be Caliph. 
These sectaries received the name of Eaisanites, from a fteedman of 
'AH, called Kaisan, -who -was the most ardent advocate of Mohammed’s 
pretensions. After MokhtAr had declared in favonx of Mohammed, 
his supporters received the name of MokhtArites. 

SVL— 72 
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^eld of battle at ‘Ain al-Warda, all tbe Shiites no-w 
acknowledged Sloklitdr as their chief. He, however, con- 
sidering himself bound by his oath, remained inactive 
until the governor who had imposed it was replaced by 
■'Abdalldh b. Moti'. The new Zobairite governor, suspect- 
ing with reason that Mokhtdr was about to recommence 
his intrigues, thought it advisable to invite him to his 
house, with the intention of having him arrested. Mokh- 
Ur called his partisans together, and plotted with them to 
take Ibu Motf by surprise. As, however, Sa'd, one of the 
Shi'ite chiefs, asked for a delay of a week, for the purpose 
of collecting troops, Mokhtar was obliged to feign illness 
in order to evade the governor’s invitation, and took care 
to surround himself with a numerous body of guards. 
Meanwhile Sa'd, who had only demanded this delay in 
order to ascertain the real wishes of Mohammed b. Hana- 
iiya, sent off four confidential messengers to Medina, to ask 
Alohammed whether he had reaUy confided the care of his 
interests to Mokht^. Mohammed contented himself with 
replying vaguely that it was the bounden duty of every 
^(X)d Moslem to take part with the faioily of the Prophet. 
These words were interpreted in favour of MokhUr, and 
thenceforward all the Shfites followed him blindly as 
their chiet Mokhtar fised the middle of the month 
Eabf I., A.H. 66, for the commencement of hostUities. 
During the night of the 13th to the 14th, the conspira- 
tors intended to gain possession of the city by a eoup 
<2e mam/ but the governor was on his guard, and 
Revolt of Mokhtdr and his Shi'ites took the course of leaving Cufa. 
They numbered sixteen thousand resolute men. All the 
armies which 'Abdahdh b. Motf sent against them were 
successively beaten, and Mokhtk soon re-entered Cufa in 
triumph, compelling the Zobairite governor to flee to Basra. 
Once master of Cufa, Mokhtdx thought himself already in 
possession of the empire. He sent emissaries to Medina, 
to Mosul, to Madain, and even into AzerMjin, with 
orders to induce the people to take the oath of allegianee 
to him. He then sent his generals, Yazid b. Anas and 
Zofar, against the Omayyad army, which had entered 
Mesopotamia after the battle of 'Am al-Warda, and these 
prevented the advance of the Syrians into 'Ir£t Another 
of Mokhtdris generals, Ibrdhlm b. Malik, inflicted a serious 
defeat on the Syrians near Mosul, and ‘Obaid Alldh b, 
Ziydd, who commanded them, fell in the battle. Ibrdhim 
was rewarded by Mokhtdr with the government of MosuL 
Mokht^ himself next took the title of “lieutenant of the 
Mahdl ” 1 and inserted in the JS^otba, on Friday’s preaching, 
« prayer on behalf of Mohammed b. Hanafiya j which was 
oq^uivalMfc to declaring him Galiph. After this, urged on 
1by his a^erenis, he caused all those who had taken part 
in the massacre of Hosai^ the grandson of the Prophet, 
like *Omar b. Sa'd and Shimr, to he sought out and put to 
death. 

While these events were occurring, the Caliph at 
Damascus, *Abd al-Melik, sent an army of observation to 
the frontiers of Arabia. Mokhtdr, having been informed 
•of this, feigned an intention to help Ibn Zobair, and de- 
j^«tched a body of three thousand men from Cufa, under 
command of a certain SharAhfl. His real object was 

concentrate fora® at Medina, vrith a view to attacking 
Ibn Zobair. But &e latter penetrated his design, and two 
thousand Meccans marched % his orders to meet Sharihfl, 
who was defeated. 

In the same year (a.h. 66) Mohammed b. Hanaffya had 
gone to Mecca to perform the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. 

^ Mahdi, or “tie woll-guided,” is tlnemame gives by the Shfites to 
tbai member of the family of 'Alt who, according to flheir belief is one 
day to gWB ^ssessioaof the whole world, tmd set up the reign of 
rigbtwnshesfe in it. In MokbtSr’s time, Mohammed b. Hahafiya was 
looked npcm as the Mahdi, 
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Ibn Zobair took advantage of this to seize his person, and 
confined him in a small house adjoining the well of Zamzam, 
within the precincts of the Ka'ba. Mohammed succeeded 
in conveying intelligence of his detention to Mokhtir ■ and 
he, delighted to find his aid implored by the very man 
whose follower he called himself, swore to effect his rescue. 

He d®patched a thousand chosen horsemen, who managed 
to conceal their march so well, that they were under the 
walls of Mecca before the son of Zobair had been able to 
make the slightest preparations for defence. They made 
their way into the Holy City; but, being unwilling to 
draw the sword on that sacred ground, they armed them- 
selves with sticks, broke in the doors of the house in which 
Mohammed b. Hanafiya was imprisoned, r®cu6d him, and 
escorted him out of the city. A son of Mohammed, called 
‘All, who had also been thrown into prison, likewise suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and rejoined his father at some distance 
from Mecca. 

In the following year, Ibn Zobair, who was determined 
to get rid, at all costs, of so dangerous an adversary as 
Mokhtdr, ordered his brother Mos'ab to effect a junction 
with Mohallab, the conqueror of the Kdidrijites, and to 
march against Cufa. Mos'ab and Mohallab invested that 
city, and Mokhtdr, making a sortie against them, was 
beaten, taken prisoner, and beheaded, Trdk thus, forDeatboi 
the second time, fell under the rule of Ibn Zobair, Moklitdi 
Ibrdhim b. Mdlik, who held Mosul in the name of 
Mokhtdr, submitted to the conquerors, on condition of 
retaining his government; but Mos'ab deprived him of 
his office, and put Mohallab in his place. He himself 
was appointed governor of 'Irdfe; by his brother, and, 
having installed himself at Basra, placed Cufa under the 
orders of his lieutenant Hdrith. The year after, the 
Khdrijites of Susiana raised a fresh insurrection, and 
invaded 'Irdk. Mohallab had to he recalled from Mosul, 
and during Im absence it was Ibrdhim b. Mdlik , whom 
Mos'ab chose to supply his place. The period of the 
pilgimage caused a momentary truce to aU these struggles, 
and in that year was seen the curious spectacle of four 
different standards planted near Mecca, belonging respec- 
tively to four party chiefs, each of whom was a pretender 
to the empire; the standard of 'Abdalldh b. Zobair, 

Caliph of Mecca ; that of the Caliph of Damascus, 'Abd 
al-Melik ; that of the son of 'AH, Mohammed b. Hanafiya ; 
and that of the Khdrijites, who were at that time under 
the command of Najda b. 'Amir. Such, however, was 
the respect inspired by the holy places, that no disorders 
resulted from &e pr®ence of so many inveterate rivals. 

The Omayyad Caliph, whose troops had been beaten 
in M^opotamia, and who had been hitherto content to 
watch the frontiers of Arabia, was again prevented from 
pushing on nulitaiy operations more actively by the 
breaking out of troubles in Syria. At the beginning 
of A-H. 69 (a.!). 688-689), 'Abd al-Melik having left 
Damascus at the head of a numerous army, wifb. the 
purpcse of marching against 'Irdfe^ the Omayyad 'Amr b. 'Amr b. 
Sa'fd, whom he had appointed governor of Damascus, took Sa'ld. 
advantage of his absence to lay claim, to the supreme power, 
and to have himself proclaimed Caliph by his partisans. 

'AM al-Melik was obliged to retrace his steps, and to lay 
siege to his own capital. The garrison of Damascus took 
fright, and deserted their posts; so that 'Amr b. Sa'id, 
abandoned by his fpHowers, was compelled to surrender at 
discretion. ‘Abd ad-Melik at first meant to spare him, but 
he afterwards changed his mind, and struck off his head 
with Ms own hand. Scarcely had he suppressed this revolt, 
when the Emperor of Constantinople, Justinian EL, in viola- 
tion of the thirty years’ truce formerly concluded between 
Mo'Awiya E and Constantine IV., sent a Greek army to 
invade Syria. ‘Abd , al-Melik was, obliged to buy peace 
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for the time, for he required all his forces to dispute the 
empire -^^dth the son of Zobair. He consented, it is 
asserted, to pay the Greeks an indemnity of one thousand 
pieces of gold weekly. He then gave his attention to the 
renewal of the projected expedition against 'Mk. Mos'ab 
the Zobairite had rendered himself odious to the inhabit- 
ants of Basra and Cufa by his exactions, and a party 
favourable to 'Abd al-Mehk was already forming in. those 
cities. The Omayyad Caliph marched forth at the head 
of an army composed of Syrians and Egyptians, and 
encamped three parasangs from the plain of Dair al- 
Jdthalik, not far from the site of BaghdM, where Mos'ab 
had established his army. Before joining battle, 'Abd al- 
Melik had written secretly to all the chiefs of Mos'ab’s 
army, making them the most seductive promises if they 
would agree to desert the cause of Mos'ab. This step was 
crowned with success, and on the eve of the battle, which 
took place on the 13th Jomddl II., a.e. 71 (23d Hov- 
emher 690), several of these generals passed into the 
Defeat camp of 'Abd al-Melik with arms and baggage. Mos'ab 
anil nevertheless attacked his enemy, but during the battle he 
Mos^b^ found himself deserted by Ms troops, anik not choosing 
to survive his defeat, he caused himself to be slain. This 
victory opened the gates of Cufa to 'Abd al-Melik, and aU 
'Ir4k received Mm with acclamations. He remained forty 
days at Cufa, and then, having given the government to 
Ms brother Bishr, while Khdlid b. ‘Abdalldh received that 
of Basra, he returned in triumph to Damascus. Soon 
after, the Omayyad arms having sustained a check from 
the Mkijites in FirsisUn, the Caliph gave KhMid orders 
to march against those sectaries with the support of 
Mohallab, who was their terror, and of the governor of 
Hey. IOi4lid succeeded completely in this expedition, 
and drove the Eih^jites out of Ahwdz, FArsistin, and 
Kirmin. On Ms side, the Omayyad Caliph stirred up a 
revolt in Khordsdn, a province which still remained faithful 
to the Zobairite cause. Its governor was treacherously 
assassinated by Ms lieutenant Bokair, who received, as the 
price of this service, the govemorsMp of the province. 

Only Arabia now remained to Ibn Zobair. In a.h. 72 
‘Abd aJ-Melik made preparations for depriving Mm of it. 
Second Accordingly he raised an army; but when Ms generals 
siege of found that another siege of Mecca was in contemplation, 
not one of them was willing to accept such a mission. An 
obscure officer, HajjAj b. Yhsuf, boldly offered to lead the 
expedition. ‘Abd al-Melik had little confidence in him, 
and therefore at first placed only two or three thousand 
horsemen under Ms command. Hajjij set out, traversed 
the Hij4z without resistance, and pitched Ms camp at TMf, 
not far from Mecca. Ibn Zobair tried to dislodge Mm ; 
but in the frequent encounters between his troops and 
those of Hajjdj, the latter always had the advantage. 
'Abd al-Melik then decided on sending Mm a reinforcement 
of five thousand men, on receiving wMch EMjjdj invested 
Mecca. The blockade lasted several months, during wMch 
the city was a prey to all the horrors of siege and famine. 
Hajjdj had set up balistas on the neighbouring heights, 
and poured a hail of stones on- the city and Ka'ba. 
Famine at length triumphed over the last adherents of the 
son of Zobair. Ten thousand fighting men, and even 
several of the sons of the pretender, left the city and 
surrendered. Mecca being thus left without defenders, 
Hajjdj took possession of it and invested the Ka'ba. Then 
file son of Zobair, seeing that ruin was inevitable, went to 
Ms mother Asmd, who lad reached the age of a hundred, 
and asked her counsel She answered that he must die 
sword in hand ; and when, in embracing Mm for the last 
time, she felt the cuirass wMch he wore, she exclaimed 
that such a precaution was unworthy of a man resolved to 
perish, 'AbdallMitookoff Ms cuirass, and taking refuge in 


the Bla'ba, passed the night there in prayer. At daybreak of 
the 14th of Jomidf L in the year 73 (1st October 692), 
the Omayyad troops made their way into the mosque. 
'Abdallah attacked them furiously, notwithstanding Ms 
advanced age, but at last fell, overwhelmed by numbers. Death 
His head was cut off, carried to Hajj4j, and sent by the “f 
victorious general to Damascus.^ Zobair. 

With Ibn Zobair perished the influence wMch the early 
companions of Mohammed had Mtherto exercised over Islam. 

Medina and Mecca, though they continued to be the Holy 
Cities, had no longer the political importance wMch had 
enabled them to maintain a struggle with Damascus. 
Temporal interests, represented by Damascus, will hence- 
forth have precedence over those of religion ; policy will 
outweigh fanaticism; 2 and the centre of Islam, now per- 
manently removed beyond the limits of Arabia, will be 
more easily affected by foreign influences, and assimilate 
more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, Cufa, 
and Basra will attract the flower of all the Moslem 
provinces; and thus that great intellectual, literary, and 
scientific movement which is to reach its apogee under the 
‘Abhdsid Caliphs at Baghdad, will become daily more 

TnftTkpd. 

By the death of the son of Zobair, 'Abd al-Melik 'Abd al- 
remained sole Caliph ; for Mohammed b. Hanaflya 
reckoned for nothing since the death of Mokhtdr, whose ^ 
creature he had been. The only remaining danger was 
from the KhArijites, who, though incessantly repulsed, as 
incessantly returned to the charge. HajjAj had remained 
after Ms victory at Mecca, where he was occupied in 
rebinding the Ka'ba, ruined for the second time by Ms 
engines of war. In the year 75, 'Abd al-Melik, alarmed 
at the news wMch reached Mm from Persia and ‘IrAk, 
named Hajjaj governor of that province, and gave Mm the 
most extensive iiowers for the re-establishment of order. 

The troops of 'IrAk, who accompanied Mohallab in an 
expedition against the KhArijites, had abandoned their 
general and dispersed to their homes, and nothing could 
induce them to return to their duty. HajjAj, arriving Hajjij in 
unexpectedly at Cufa, ascended the pulpit at the moment 'irik 
when the people were assembled for morning prayers, and 
delivered an energetic address to them, wMeh depicts his 
character so well that some passages from it may be 
cited : — 

“Men of Cnfe, I see before me heads ripe for the harvest, and 
the reaper— I am he ! I seem to myself already to see blood 
between turbans and shoulders. I am not one of those who can 
be frightened by an inflated hag of skin, nor need any one think 
to squeeze me like dried figs. I have been chosen on good 
CTOunds ; and it is because I have been seen at work that I have 
been picked out from among others. The Prince of the Believers 
has spread before him the arrows of his quiver, and has tried every 
one of them by biting its wood. It is my wood that he has found 
the hardest and the bitterest, and I am the arrow which he shoots 
against you,” 

Thereupon HajjAj ordered that every man capable of 
bearing arms should immediately join Mohallab in Susiana, 
and swore that all who made any delay should have their 
heads struck offi This threat produced its effect, and ' 

HajjAj proceeded to ]^ra, where Ms presence was followed 
by the same result. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of 
'H^k, at last succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen 
months, in subjugating the KhArijites, and was able, at 
the beginning of A.H. 78, to return to HajjAj at Basra. 

The latter loaded Mm with honours and made Mm 

^ On these events, see Quatremfere, MSmoire historigtie mr la vie 
^AM-AUah b. Zobair. Paris, 18S2. 

® It is said that the Caliph 'Abd al-Melik affected great piety before 
his elevation. At the moment when he was first saluted with the title 
of Caliph, he closed a copy of the Koran which was in his hands, say- 
ing : We must now part.” 
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gov6nior of KJiordsiiiii,^ wlioiics ho diroctod sovoral oxpodi- 
tions against Transoxiana. 

mile Mohallab vras fighting against the Kh&rijites in 
Persia, Hajjaj himself had had to struggle against rebel- 
lion. Three Kharijites, galih, Shabib, and Motarrif, had 
succeeded in creating a party in Mesopotamia and Ira^. 
The second had even pushed his audacity so far as to 
inarch upon Cufa, and for a moment had occupied that 
city. Hajjaj overcame the rebels; and thro^h his 
vigilance, Katerf b, al-Fqja’a, another Kharijite chief, after 
being pursued as far as Tabarist^ on the Caspian Sea, 
•was taken and killed by two Omayyad generals. 

When he gave the government of Khorkin to Mohallab, 
Hajjdj had committed that of SijistAn to ‘Ohaid Allah b. 
Ab i Bakra. At the beginning of i..H. 79, ‘Obaid AUhh’s 
troops were beaten by the king of KdbiiL Hajjdj thought 
it advisable to remove ‘Obaid Alldh and to replace him 
by the captain of his guards, ‘Abd al-Eahm4n b. al-Ash'ath. 

Ibn d- This was a bad choice, for Ibn al-Ash‘ath had often given 

Ash'ath. proofs of an. insubordinate temper, and Hajjdj soon had 
occasion to repent of it. In fact, soon after his arrival 
in Sijistdu, ‘Abd al-KaJtoan, whose army was composed 
of contingents from Cnia and Basra, always ready for 
revolt, conceived the design of an insurrection against the 
authority of Hajjaj, Popular movements often go beyond 
the olgect first proposed; and not only did the troops 
welcome joyfully the idea of marching against the hated 
governor of ‘Ird^ but they even proclaimed the dethrone- 
ment of ‘Abd sd-Mslik, and saluted Ibn al-Ash'ath as 
Caliph. The new pretender entered Pd,rsistdn and Ahwiz, 
and it "was in. this last province, near Shuster, that 
5ajjij came up with him, after receiving from Syria the 
reinforcements which he had demanded in all haste from 
the Caliph. Hajjdj -was beaten and obliged to retreat 
Ibn al-Ash'ath pursued him as far as Basra, which opened 
its gates to him; but fortune soon changed, he 
■was again driven out by his adversary. Ibn al-Adi'ath 
then turned his arms against Cufa, and with aid from 
within, obtained possession of it ; thus cutting the com- 
munications of Hajjdj with Syria. ' The latter, thus com- 
pelled to leave Basra, took the field, and pitched his 
camp at Dair al-Jamajim, two days’ journey from Basra. 
Ibn al-Ash'ath marched against him at the head of his 
army. The condition of 'Mk caused the greatest uneasi- 
ness at Damascus, and 'Abd al-Melik hoped to stifle the 
revolt by proposing to the insurgents Ae dismissal of 
HajjAj from his post. The insurgents rejected this offer, 
.and hostilities recommenced. At the end of three months, 
in Jomidf H., AiH. 83 (July 702), a decisive action 
todt places. Yictory declar^ for jpijjdj. Ibn al-A&h'ath 
. fled to Bapa* where he managed to collect fresh troops; 
but, having been again beaten, ha took refuge in Susiana, 
from which he was driven by a son of HajjSj. The rebel 
then retired into Sijistin, and afterwards songht an asylum 
■with the king of Edbfil. As soon as his partisans had 
rejoined him, he penetrated into KhorMn, in order to 
raise an insurrection there. The governor of this province 
was at that time Tazfd, son of the celebrated Mohallab, 
who had died in the year 82. Yazfd marched a^iinsfe 
Ibn al-A^'ath, and cut his army to pieces From tiiat 
time ' the pretender disappeared ; and it is thought that, 
having a^dn t!d:eh refi^ with the king of KSbiil, he 
was betrayed 1^ him and put to death,^ It was during 


^ In A.H. 78, Abd «I-Melik bad made Kboi4s4naad Sijistdn depend- 
ent os tbe goTersor of 'liik, so that Hajjij bad the rigbt of directly 
DomisatiBg the goTemors of’ those provinces. 

* This king of Kdhil is called !^bfl or Rdtbfl by some bistcaians, 
and Zenbil by others. See QesiMiMe der i 449; 

Tabari, trand. by Zotenberg, iv. 327 ; and Mas'ddfi traasl, by Barbier 
ds Heysard, index, t. v. BotbiL According to Abnlfeda’s Seegraj^yt 


this long straggle that, in the year 83, Hajjaj laid the 
foundations of the city of W^it (the Intermediate) ; so 
called because it is situated midway between Cufa and 
Basra. Some time after the suppression of this revolt, in 
the year 84, Hajjaj deprived Yazid b. Mohallab of the 
government of K^asan, accusing him of partiality 
towards the rebels, and appointed in his stead first his 
brother Mofaddal b. Mohallab, and nine months^ after 
Kotaiba b. Mosiiin, who was destined at a later period to 
extend the sway of the Moslems in the East as far as 
China. 

While these events were taking place, 'Abd al-Melik Progress 
was engaged in the West in a struggle against the Greeks. ^ 

We have seen that in the year 69 the Caliph, compelled 
as he then was to direct all his efforts towards 'Irdk and 
Arabia, had concluded a disgraceful peace with Justinian 
II. It was not till a.h. 73 (A.r. 692-693) that he 
resumed hostilities in Armenia, Asia Minor, and Africa. 

The operations in Asia Minor and in Armenia were 
entrusted to Mohammed b. MerwAn, brother of the Caliph, 
and to 'Othm&n b. Walid. They beat the Greeks at 
first; but, in consequence of subsequent reverses, the 
Moslems were compelled to accept peace, which was 
broken ane^w by the Greeks about the year 75 or 76, the 
Caliph in one of his letters to Justinian II. having used 
expressions which displeased the Christian monarch. In 
retaliation, Justinian threatened to have legends offensive 
to Islam struck on his coins. As, up to that time, the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and princi- PiTst_ 
pally used Byzantine and Persian money, this menace led 
'Abd al-Melik to institute a purely Arabic coinage. It °° 
was a Jew of TaimA, named Somair, who commenced its 
fabrication. Justinian 11. refused to receive these coins 
in payment of the tribute, and declared the treaty at an 
end. The incensed Moslems fought valiantly, and suc- 
ceeded in extending their frontiers to Mar'ash, on the 
side of Asia Minor, and to innid, on the, side of Armenia. 

From this time forth the Moslems made yearly expedi- 
tions against the Greeks ; but they were only razzias, for 
which the Greeks often avenged themselves by incursions 
into the territory of Islam. 

In Africa we have seen that ‘Okba b. NAfi' had been 
slain by the Berbers, who had taken Kairawan. In the 
year 73 ‘Abd al-Melik sent HassAn b. No'mAn into 
Afri(a, at the head of a numerous army. He retook 
Kairawdn, swept the coast as far as Carthage, expelling 
the Greek garrisons from all the fortified places, and 
then, turning his arms against the Berbers, beat them so 
completely tiiat they submitted for a long time to the 
tribute and the conscription. But when HassAn left Africa, 
the Greeks, under the successor of Justinian, retook the 
coast-line. HassAn prepared to return to Africa, but he 
previously demanded from the governor of Egypt, ‘Abd 
al-‘Am, recall of a freedman, whom he had appointed 
governor of a part of the province of Africa. 'Abd al- 
‘Azlz refused, and HassAn went to Damascus to complain 
to the Caliph. Soon after his arrival at the capit^ he 
died, and the governor of Egypt placed MiisA b. Nosair 
at the head of the expedition. This general reconquered 
the seaboard as far as Carthage, and drove the Greeks 
permanently from it. The daring MdsA continued his 
triumphant inarch, and took possession of the whole of 
the coast to Tlemcen. One of his lieutenants, in the 
year 82, carried a reconnaissance by sea as far as Sicily. 

He Moslem fleet having been destroyed by a storm, 

MM equipped another, and entrusted its command to his 
brother 'AbdallAh, who returned to Sicily and effected a 


p. 343, Bb al-Ash'aih ■was killed in tie province of Arrokkaj (Arra- 
chosiah and kis head was sent to Damascus and £g 3 rpt. . 
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razzia there. MerwAn, the father of 'Abd al-Melik, had 
designated as successor to the latter his other son, "Abd 
al-'Akz, governor of Egyi^t. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz having died 
in the year 84, ‘Abd al-Melik chose as heirs of the empire, 
first his son Walid, and after him his second son Solaiman.^ 
He himself survived ‘Abd al-'Aziz only two years, and 
died 14th ShawwM 86 (Sth October 705), at the age 
of about sisty. His reign was one of the most unquiet 
in the annals of Islam, but also one of the most 
glorious. ‘Abd al-Melik not only brought triumph to the 
cause of the Omayyads, but extended and strengthened 
the Moslem power externally. Amid so many grave 
anxieties, he yet found time for his pleasures. He was 
passionately fond of poetry, and his court was crowded 
with poets, whom he loaded with favours, even if they 
were Christians, like Akhtal. In his reign flourished 
also the two celebrated rivals of Akht^ Jarir and 
Farazdak.2 

TValid L 6. Immediately on his accession WaKd confirmed 
Hajjij in the government of ‘Ir^lc, and appointed as 
governor of Medina his cousin ‘Omar b. 'Abd il-Aziz, who 
was received there with joy, his piety and gentle chaiacter 
being well known. Under his government important 
works were undertaken at Medina and Mecca by order of 
Walid, who, having no rivals to struggle against, was 
able to give his attention to pacific occupations. The 
mosque of Medina was enlarged, weUs were sunk, the 
streets widened, and hospitals established. At Mecca 
many improvements were introduced. The reputation of 
'Omar attracted to the two Holy Cities a great number of 
• the inhabitants of 'Irik, who were groaning under the iron 
hand of Hajj4j. The latter, who was not a man to let his 
prey escape from his grasp, was so urgent with Walid 
that he obtained the dismissal of ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz in 
the year 93, and the appointment of 'Othmin b. Hayydn 
at Medina, and of Khdlid b. 'AbdaUih at Mecca. These 
two prefects compelled the refugees at Mecca and Medina 
to return to 'Irdkj where many of them were cruelly treated 
and even put to death by Hajj4j. It was probably his 
cruelty which drove so many men of ‘Irik to enlist in the 
armies of the East and the South ; and this may in some 
degree account for the unheard-of successes of Kotaiba b. 
Moslim in Transoxiana, and of Mohammed b. EAsim in 
India. They may also be explained by the ambition of 
Hajjdj, who, it m said, cherished the project of creating 
a vast empire for himself to the east and south of the 
Moslem realm, and had secretly promised the government 
of China to the first of his generals who should reach that 
coimtry. Be this as it may, in the course of a very few 
years Kotaiba conquered the whole of Bokharia, Khdrizm, 
and Transoxiana or M4 wari-annahr, as far as the frontiers 
of China. Meanwhile Mohammed b. K4sim invaded 
Mokrdn, Sind, and Miiltdn, carried off an immense booty, 
and reduced the women and children to slavery. In 
Armenia and Asia Minor, Maslama, brother of the Caliph 
Walid, and his lieutenants, also obtained numerous suc- 
cess^ against the Greeks. In Armenia, Maslama even 
advanced as far as the Caucasus. 

Con- The most important achievement, however, of Walld’s 

quest reign was the conquest of Spain. The narrative of this 

of Spain, conquest belongs specially to the history of Spain ; and we 
shall therefore only touch briefly on it here. We have seen 
that, even in the Caliphate of ‘Abd al-Melik, MiM b. 
Nosair had penetrated as far as Tlemcen in Africa. Under 
Waiid, Mfis^L, who had been appointed governor of Africa, 
entered Morocco, occupied Fez and Tangier, and thmi 

1 'Abd al-Melik bad several other sons, two of whom, Yazld and 
Hisbdm, also reigned, 

2 See Gaussin de Perceval, Jowmd asiaiiqm, s4rie, vols. adiL 
and xiv. 
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returned to Kairawan, having made his lieutenant T^rik 
governor of Tangier and of all the West of Africa. The 
town of Ceuta still held out under its governor Julian, 
who held it in the name of Witiza, King of Spain, Witiza 
having been dethroned by Koderic, Julian thought he 
might find the Arabs useful allies in the struggle w'hich 
he proposed to carry on against the usurper ® and entered 
into negotiations with T^rik. The latter, foreseeing the 
possibility of conquering for the advantage of the Arabs a 
country which had been represented to him as a paradise, 
requested instructions from MusA, who referred the matter 
to the Caliph. Walid gave MilsA cai-te Uanche, and TA-rik 
hastened to make aUiance with Julian. He first, however, 
sent four ships, with five hundred men under the command 
of Tarlf, to reconnoitre the country. This expedition was 
successful, and TArik^ now certain of meeting no serious 
opposition to his landing, passed into Spain himseK, at the 
head of twelve thousand men, in the year 92 (a.d. 710-711), 
and landed at the spot which thence received the name of 
Jabal-TArik, or “Mountain of TArik,” a name which was 
afterwards corrupted by the Westerns into Gibraltar. At 
the news of this invasion, Eoderic led a numerous army 
against the Arabs, but was completely routed near Cadiz, 
and perished in the conflict. MiisA, jealous of the 
success of his lieutenant, hastened to Spain with eighteen 
thousand men, and his first step on arriving was to send 
TArik orders to suspend his march. But TArik, far from 
obeying, divided his little army into three corps, and 
obtained possession successively of Ecija, Malaga, Elvira, 
Cordova, and Toledo. MfisA, hopeless of arresting the 
victorious march of TArik, determined to play the part of 
a conqueror himself, and took Seville, Carmona, and 
Merida. On rejoining TArik at Toledo, the first step he 
took was to throw Ifim into prison. The Caliph, how- 
ever, gave orders that he should be set at liberty and 
restored to his command. The two conquerors then 
shared the country between them, and, in less than 
three years, all Spain was subdued, to the very foot of 
the P^enees. Meanwhile Walid, fearing to see MfisA 
declare his independence, recalled him to Damascus. He 
obeyed after appointing his son ‘Abd al-'Azlz governor of 
Spain, and assigning Seville as his residence. MfisA left 
Spain in the month of ^far, a.h. 95 (October-Hovember 
713), in company with TArik, bringing an immense booty to 
Damascus, and leading in his train a great number of 
prisoners. His journey from Ceuta to Damascus was 
one long triumph. He reached Egypt in the month of 
Eabl' L in the following year (Nov.-Dee. 714), and then 
moved on by short marches towards Damascus, where he did 
not arrive tDl two months and a half later, at the very 
moment when WaKd had just breathed his last, and hK 
brother SolaimAn had been saluted as CaKph. The 
renowned HajjAj had preceded Ms sovereign, and had 
expired five days before the end of Kamadtoi, A.H. 95. 
MfisA did not receive the reward due to his distinguished 
services. Accused of peculation by the new CaKph, he 
was beaten with rods, and condemned to a fine of 100,000 
pieces of gold; and all his goods were confiscated. 
SolaimAn did not stop here : he caused 'Abd al- Aziz, the 
son of MiisA, to be put to death in Spaia, and carried Ms 
cruelty so far as to show his severed head to MfisA, asking 
Mm whether he recognised it. He repKed that it was the 
head of a man a thpusand times superior to biTo who had 
ordered Ms death. MiisA died soon after. As for TArik, 
there is no further mention of Mm after the beginning of 
the reign of SolaimAn, and we must therefore suppose 
that he retired into private life. 

3 According to Eastern cironicles, Julian’s hatred of Eoderic arose 
from the latter’s having dishonoured Ms daughter. 
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Solai' 7. SolaimAn had nearly missed the throne. TVaJld, in 

nidn. very year of Ms death, wished to have his son *Abd 

si- Aziz b. Walid chosen as Ms successor, and had offered 
Solaimdn a great sum of money to induce him to surrender 
Ms rights to the Caliphate; hut Solaimdn obstinately 
refused to do so. Walid went still further, and sent 
letters to the governors of all the provinces, calling on 
them to make the people take the oath of allegiance to 
Ms son. None except Hajjdj and Kotaiba b. Moslim 
consented thus to set at nought the order of succession 
established by ‘Abd al-Melik ; and . Solaimto succeeded 
without difficulty at the death of Ms brother. We can 
easily conceive the hatred felt by Solaim&n for Hajjaj, 
and for all that belonged to Mm, far or near. Hajjdj 
himself escaped by death ; hut Solaimdn poured out Ms 
wrath on his family, and strove to undo ^ that he had 
done. Pirst of all, Mohammed b. Kdsim, the conqueror 
of India, who was cousin to Hajjaj, was dismissed from 
Ms post and outlawed. Hajj4j had deprived YazEd b. 
Mohallab of the government of Khoren; Solaimin 
conferred on hi-m that of 'Irdk- Kotaiba b. Moslim, on 
learning the accession of Solaimdn, knew that his own 
ruin was certain, and therefore anticipated the Caliph by 
a revolt. But Solaimin induced Kotaiba’s troops to 
desert by authorising them to return to their homes ; and 
when the illustrious general sought to carry Ms army with 
him, a conspiracy was formed against him wMch ended in 
Ms murder. Yazfd b. Mohallab, who preferred Khorisan 
to obtained permission to exchange. Immediately 
on his return to ]^rds4n he set on foot a series of new 
exfteditions against Joijto and Tabaristdu. But the 
inhabitants of KhorMn, wMch he governed oppressively, 
made complaints against him to the Caliph, accusing him 
of practising extortions in order to obtain such a sum of 
money as would enable Mm to rebel against Ms sovereign. 
From that day Solaimdn determined to get rid of Yazfd. 
As, however, he was then dreaming of the conquest of 
Constantinople, he thought it prudent to dissemble his 
dissatisfaction for some time. 

The Byzantine empire was disturbed by internal 
troubles during the years a.d. 715-717. Solaimto 
resolved to take advantage of these in order to rid himself 
for ever of the hereditary enemy of Islam, and prepared a 
formidable expedition. A fleet of eighteen hundred 
vessels, equipped at Alexandria, sailed to the coasts of 
Asia Minor, took on board the Moslem army, commanded 
; by Maslama, and transported it to Europe. TMs army 
appeared under the walls of Constantinople, 16th August 
717, five months afto Leo HI., the Isauiian, had ascended 
lha throne. Once more the Greek fixe prevMled against 
the Moslems. ’ ^eir fleet was destroyed by this terrible 
engine of war ; the army could obtain no fresh supply of 
provisions, and suffered ^ the horrors of famine. Mean- 
while the Caliph, who desired to be present in person at 
the taking of Osnstantinople, had set out to join ’the 
army. He fell ill at Da,bik, not far from Aleppo, and died 
there on the 22d of September in the same year, after 
having nominated as his own successor Ms cousin, 'Omar 
b. ‘Abd al-*ixf^ and as successor to the latter, Yaz^ b. 
*Abd his own brother. In vain did the new 

Caliph from a fleet of four hundred sMps 

to carry and provisions to the army before Constanti- 
nople ; this fleet jdso was destroyed by the Greeks, and .1 
the Moslem army was dedmated by famine, and soon by 
the plague as well A hundred thousand men perMi^ 
miserably under the walls of Constantinople, and Maslama 
brought back to Ask Minor a, mere handful of soldiers, 
and that with great difficulty. 

Omit n, 8. 'Omar b. ‘Abd al- Azfz, incensed at thla disaster, 
took Ms revenge on the Christians of Ms own states by 
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excluding them from all public employments, in spite of 
the great services they rendered there, and by loading 
them with imposts to such an extent that one public 
functionary wrote thus to the Caliph : “If things continue 
to go on in Egypt as at present, all the Christians will 
become Moslems to' escape taxation, and the State will 
lose its revenue.” To tMs the pious ‘Omar replied: “I 
should look on the conversion of all the CMistians as a 
great piece of good-fortune ; for God sent Ms prophet to 
act the part of an apostle, and not of a tax-gatherer.” By 
Ms religious intolerance, by the simplicity of his life, and 
by Ms vigour in observing the precepts of Ms religion and 
enforcing their observance, 'Omar has acquired in Moslem 
history the reputation of a saint. But the sanctity of a 
prince does not ensure the greatness of a State ; and the 
reign of ‘Omar, as we shall see, was injurious rather than 
advantageous to Islam. He alienated the provincial 
governors by his severity ; and the family of 'Abbds took 
advantage of the general discontent to stir up the people 
secretly, and thus to prepare the way for the fall of the 
dynasty. 

It will be remembered that Solaimdn died before carry- 
ing out Ms purpose of deposing Yazld b. Mohallab, the 
governor of Khordsdn. ‘Omar II. took it on himself to 
fulfil this desi^. He summoned Yazid to his presence, 
and on Ms arrival at Damascus, threw hiTn into prison, 
and demanded the restitution of the money wMch he 
believed Mm to have misappropriated. As Yazld alleged 
that he conld render no account of it, the Caliph banished 
him to Dahlak, a small island in the Bed Sea, but soon 
brought Mm back, and placed him in close confinement. 

It was not till a.h. 101, when 'Omar II. was dying, that 
Yazld succeeded in escaping and took refuge in ‘Irdk. 
Mokhallad, the son of Yazld, whom Ms father, on quit- 
ting Ehordsdn, had left there as Ms lieutenant, was also 
summoned to Damascus, aud the Caliph at first appointed 
Jarr^ b. 'AbdalMh governor of that province, but soon 
after, on receiving complaints against replaced him 
by ‘Abd al-Eahm^ al-Eoshairl, whom he desired to use 
every effort for the conversion of the unbelievers, rather 
than to tMnk of extending the Moslem power by force 
of arms. "With so pacific a disposition, it is easy to 
understand that the Caliph did not signalize Ms reign by 
any conquest; except a revolt of the Khdxijites in ‘Irdk, 
wMch was suppressed by Maslama, bis caliphate was not 
distinguished by any warlike event. Its most noticeable 
occurrence,, as we have said above, was the commencement 
of the 'Abbdsid movement. 

The 'Abbdsid family derived its name from 'Abbds, who 'Abbdsid 
was Mohammed's uncle on the father’s side, who, more- 
during the Prophet’s life, had enjoyed universal considera- 
tion among the Moslems. It was he who, at the death of 
the Prophet, had the charge of wasMng the corpse. The 
first Caliphs, Abfibekr, 'Omar, 'Othmdn, and ‘All, showed 
the utmost defermice to ‘Abbds; and Ms eldest son 
‘AbdalKh had been umted in the closest friendship with 
Eosain, the unfortunate son of ‘All. iiter the assassina- 
tion of 'All, and the slaughter of Hosain, ‘Ahdalldh had 
retired to Mecca, aud there brought up Ms numerous 
family in hatred of the Omayyads. It was from Ms 
youngest son 'AH, bom a.h. 40, that the ‘Abbdsid dynasty 
Bprang. XTadOT the GaKph 'Abd al-Melik, tMs 'AH was 
living at Damascus; but, on Ms marrying Labbdba, the 
divorced wife of 'Abd al-Melik, the Caliph conceived a 
great aversion for ‘AH. WaHii, the son aud successor of 
'Abd al-Melik, inherited his father’s prejudices, subjected 
'AH to every kind of insult, and drove him from, his court. 

: WaHd’s successor, golajuiiu, gave Mm leave to return to 
Damans, but 'All, instead ctf availing himself of this 
permission, preferred to retire to Homaima. a town situ- 
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ated in the south of Syria, on the confines of Arabia. It 
was in this retirement that his son Mohammed conceived 
the design of supplanting the Omayyad dynasty. We have 
said that the first ‘Abh^sids were closely united with the 
family of 'AM. Mohammed b. ‘AM, the 'Abbdsid, saw 
clearly that it was only among the followers of 'AM that he 
was hkely to be able to form a party. To attain this 
object, he formed the plan of making it believed that a 
descendant of the Prophet’s son-in-law had transmitted to 
him his rights to the Caliphate. It will be remembered 
that Mohammed b. Hanafiya had come forward as a pre- 
tender to the throne at the troublous period when Ibn 
Zobair and 'Abd al-Melih were disputing the Caliphate. 
According to the story of the 'Abbdsids, Abii H^.shim 
'Abdallah, the son of Ibn Hanafiya, had gone to Homaima, 
to the house of Mohammed b. 'AJ^ and had made on his 
deathbed a legal transfer of his rights to Mohammed, by 
appointing him his heir. Whatever may be the truth 
respecting this transfer,^ Mohammed the 'Abbdsid spread 
abroad the report of it, and chose especially for its pro- 
pagation the provinces in which the family of 'AM had 
the greatest number of adherents, 'Irdt and Khordsdn. 
Emi^aries sent by hiTn into these two provinces, under 
the caliphate of 'Omar IT., began to stir up the people 
in secret against the reigning house. 'Omar was probably 
acquainted with these mtrigues, hut he had not time to 
repress them, for he died on the 20th or 25th of Eajab, 
A.H. 101 (5th or 10th February 720), after a reign of 
about two years and a half. 

Yazldll. 9. Yazld, the son of 'Abd al- Melik, ascended the 
throne without resistance. His first care was to pursue 
Yazld b. Mohallab, who had escaped from his prison and 
taken refuge in 'Irdk. Besides reasons of state, Yazld 11. 
had personal reasons for ill-wiU to Yazld b. Mohallab. 
One of the wives of the new CaHph, the same who gave 
birth to that son of Yazld II. who afterwards reigned 
under the name of WaMd IE., was niece to the celebrated 
Hajjdj, who, as it will be remembered, had hated and per- 
secuted Yazld b. Mohallab. Aware of the alliance of the 
new Caliph with the family of Hajjdj, the son of Mohallab 
had made every effort to escape as soon as he was informed 
of the illness of 'Omar 11. ; for he well knew that Yazld 
n. would spare neither him nor his family, ia fact, the 
CaMph sent express orders to the prefect of ‘Irdk to arrest 
all the brothers and other members of the family of 
Mohallab who were to be found at Basra ; and this order 
was immediately carried out. But YaMd b. Mohallab had 
many partisans in *Irdt He collected a small army, and j 
fought with such valour that in a short time he suojeeded 
in making himself master of Basra, where he had himself 
proclaimed CaMph. The public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed it in paying his troops and in 
raising fresh ones, whom he sent on expeditions into 
Khdzistdn or Ahwdz, Fdrsistdn, Mokrdn, and Sind. As 
this revolt threatened to spread far and wide, Yazld 11. 
was obliged to have recourse for its suppression to the 
celebrated Maslama. Early in A.H. 102, this illustrious 
general took the field, and completely defeated Ibn 
Mohallab near Basra. Yazld fell in the battle, and his 
brothers fled beyond the Indus, hut were pursued and 
slain by the lieutenants of ! Maslama. 

THs revolt suppressed, Yazld H was able to give his 
thoughts to the extension of the empire, an object which 
had been so much neglected by his predecessor. Several 
expeditions were directed against Farghdna in Transoxiana, 
against the Khazars in Armenia, and against the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, hut without any very decided results. In 

1 The 'Abhisid Caliph Ma’nnlQ certainly did hot believe in it, for he 
thought it his duty to restore the Caliphate to the family of 'All, by 
appomting as' his successor 'All EidA, a descendant of the Caliph 'All. 
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Africa, serious troubles had been caused by the appoint- 
ment as governor of a certain Yazld b. Abl Moslim, who 
had been secretary to Hajjdj, and who followed the 
example of his master’s implacable harshness. The Ber- 
bers rose in insurrection, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and chose in his place Mohammed b. Aus. The 
Caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after dismissed 
Mohammed from his post, and replaced him by Bishr b. 
Safwdn, who sent out an expedition against Sicily. 

In Europe, the Arabs obtained at first some degree of 
success. Under the orders of Samah, then governor of 
Spain, they crossed the Pyrenees, and took possession of 
Narhonne ; but, having been beaten at Toulouse, they had 
to retrace their steps. It was the celebrated Abderame 
('Abd al-Rahmdn) who effected their retreat. 

Yazld n. died three years later of a lingering illness, 
caused, it is said, by his grief for the death of a favourite 
slave-girL At his accession, Yazld had designated as his 
successors, in the first place his son HishS,m, and in the 
second hk sou WaMd. Hishdm ascended the throne 
without opposition. 

10. Hish4m was a pious prince and an enemy ofHisbim. 
luxury; as rigid in his religion as 'Omar II. To this 
severity may in part be attributed the disturbances which 
broke out in the provinces during his reign. The 
governors were accustomed to remain loyal to the Caliphs 
only when the latter did not exact from them too rigorous 
an account. Hishdm was, besides, very avaricious, a 
fault highly calculated to make him odious to those about 
him. Lastly, he favoured the Yemenites, and this 
aMenated from him the powerful party of the Ipisites. 

All these circumstances emboldened the ‘Ahb^sids to carry 
on actively their propaganda in 'Irdk aiid Khoras^n, and it 
succeeded beyond their hopes. The l^isite tribes, offended 
at seeing the Caliph bestow the best posts on Yemenites, 
were ready to espouse with enthusiasm the cause of any 
one whose aim was the overthrow of the Omayyads. 
Rebellion had been smouldering in the provinces for 
thirteen years; it broke out at last at Oufa and in the 
whole of 'Mk, under chiefs called Moghfra and Bahliil ; 
and when these insurgents had been chastised, others 
sprung up in their place, 'Amr al-Yashkori, AI-'Anazf, 
and Al-Sakhtaydni The prefect of 'IrAk, Khdlid b, 
'Abdalidh, was accused of favouring this revolt, was 
degraded, and replaced by Yiisuf b. 'Omar, who threw 
him into prison, where he remained for eighteen months. 

This measure increased the discontent of the people of 
'Irik, and a member of the family of 'AM, Zaid b. 'AM, 
collected round him a small body of partisans, and had 
himself proclaimed Caliph, a.h. 122 (a.d. 739-740). 
Unfortunately for Zaid, he had to do with the same Cufans Zaid b. 
whose fickleness had already been fatal to his family. In 
the moment of danger he was deserted by his troops, 
slain in an unequal conflict, and his head sent to Damascus. 

In Khorisin also there were very serious disturbances. 

In the year 106 (a.b. 724-725) there had already been 
a revolt at BaUdi, excited by the emissaries of the 
‘Abbisids. The following years brought with them fresh 
troubles, which led to the dismissal of the governor of 
KhordsAn, Asad, the brother of Eihilid b. ‘Abdallih, who 
had been prefect of 'Irdk. Under the succe^ors of Asad, 
who were successively Ashras b. ‘Abdalldh, Jonaid b. 

'Abd al-Rahmdn, and 'i.sim b.-'Abdalldh, seditions broke 
out in Transoxiana, which were repressed with great 
difficulty; and it was not until the year 120 that, by the 
appointment of the brave and prudent Hasr b. Sayydr 
as governor of Khordsdn, peace was for a time restored 
to that region. The 'Abbdsid emissaries, nevertheless, 
secretly continued their propaganda. 

In' India, several provinces which had been converted 
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to Islam under tlie Calipliate of ‘Omar II. declared them- 
selves independent; and this led to the founding of 
several strong cities for the purpose of controlling those 
provinces. It was thus that the cities of MaMiisa and 
Mansura had their origin. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were 
no internal disorders, but the Moslems had much to do to 
maintain themselves there against the Alans, the Turko- 
mans, and the Ehazars. The illustrious Maslama lost his 
Hfe in battle, and Merwhn b. Mohammed, afterwards 
Caliph, took his place as prefect of Armenia and Azer- 
baijan. He succeeded in imposing peace on the petty 
princes of the Eastern Caucasus, and in consolidating the 
Arab power in that quarter. The war against the Byzan- 
tines lasted during the whole of Hishdm’s reign. In Asia 
Minor, the Moslems reoccupied Ctesarea, and laid siege to 
Nicaea. Arab writers even declare that Constantine, ^ter- 
wards Emperor of Constantinople, was made prisoner in 
the year 114 (a.i>. 732-733), but the Byzantine authori- 
ties make no mention of this fact. On the other hand, 
they notice an important defeat of the Moslem arms in 
A.I). 739. This defeat, which is acknowledged by the 
Arab writers, cost the life of their general, 'Abdallah, 
surnamed al-Ba^ — “the hero” — whose prowess still 
lives in the memory of the people of Asia Minor. 

In Africa, several successive prefects were fully occupied 
in repressing the constant insurrections of the Berbers. 
In Spain, the attention of the Moslems was principally 
turned to avenging their defeats beyond the Pyrenees. 
As early as the second year of the reign of Hishdm, 
'Anbasa, governor of Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
pushed on military operations vigorously. Carcassonne 
and Nimes were taken. The death of ‘Anbasa, in iuH. 
107 (a.©. 725-726), put a stop to hostilities ; but they 
recommenced still more vigorously six years later. ‘Abd 
al-RahmAn (Abderame), the same who, under Yazid H, 
had back to Spain the remnants of the Moslem army, 
crossed the mountmns anew, and penetrated into Gascony 
by the jassage of Boncevaux. The Moslems beat the 
Ihike Eudes, gained possession of Bordeaux, and overran 
the whole of Southern Gaul as far as the Loire. But in 
A.H. 114 (A.D. 732) Charles Martel, whose aid the Duke 
of Aquitaine had implored, succeeded in inflicting on 'Abd 
ai-Raimin so severe a defeat, near Poitiers, that the 
Modems were obliged to effect a hasty retreat^ and to 
return to, Spain. Two years later the new governor of 
^pain, b. ai-Hajjij, re-entered Gaul, and pushed 

l<»watd expeditions as far as Burgundy and Dauphin4, 
CSmries Martel, with the help of the Lombards, again 
drove baek the Arabs as far as Harbonne. Thenceforth 
the continue revolts of the Berbers in Africa on the one 
side, and on the other the internal troubles whi<A disturbed 
Spain, and which led at a later period to its independence, 
offered insurmountable obstacles to the ambition of the 
Moslems, and prevented their resuming the offensive. 

Such was the state of the empire when HishAm died 
on the 6th of Eabi' H. A.H. 125 (6th Feb. a.d. 
743), after a reign of twenty years. He Imd not been 
wanting in energy and ability. Yet under Ms reign the 
Mofitem power declined rather than advanced, and signs 
of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty began to show 
themselves. ; The h&tory of his four successors, Walfd EE., 
Yazad m, Iluihim, mid Merwin EL, is but the history of 
the fall of the Omayyads. 

FaHdII. 11. Walfd IL, the son of Yazfd EL, as<»nded the throne 
without opposition at the death oi HMi4m; but he soon 
made Mmself so much hated and despised by his debauch- 
eries and his irreligion that even Ihe sons of HifibAin and 
of Walfd I. plott^ with the enemies of the Omayyads. 
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openly the title of Caliph, and to march against Damascus, 
wMch Walfd EL had quitted for fear of a pestilence which 
was then raging there. This step was fatal to the Caliph. 

The inhabitants of Damascus opened their gates to Yazfd, 
who took possession of the arsenals, and used the arms 
they contained to equip new troops. Walfd II, on his 
side, coHeeted Ms adherents and marched against Ms rival. 

The two armies met at a place called Bakhrd, on the 
confines of Syria and Arabia, Yazfd had no difficulty in 
overcoming his opponent, who was abandoned by Ms own 
soldiers. Walfd 11. died fighting, having reigned little 
more than a year, and his head was taken to Damascus, 
and carried about the city at the end of a spear. (Jornddf 
II., A.H. 126, March-April 744.) 

12, The death of Wahd II, far from appeasing the Yazfd 
troubles of the State, put its unity in greater jeopardy than III- 
ever. The distant provinces escaped from the power of 

the new Caliph. Ea Africa, ‘Abd al-Rahmdn b, Habfb 
declared himself independent. In Spain, every emir 
aspired to free Mmself from a suzerainty which appeared 
to Mm only nominal. In Khordsin the 'Abbdsid emissaries 
were more and more busy, acting in the name of ThrATifm 
b. Mohammed, who had become the head of the family by 
the death of Ms father, Mohammed b. ‘All. Even in Syria 
Yazfd lEL saw his authority disputed. Himself belong- 
ing to the sect of Mo'tazilites, who rejected the doctrine 
of predestination — a sect to wMch we shall have occasion 
to recur in treating of the religious history of Islam — 
j he aroused all the orthodox against him. Besides this, 

, many of the Syrians, from a sudden change of feeling, 

: now desired to aveoige the death of Walfd II. The 
I inhabitants of Emesa revolted, and marched against 
Damascus. They were heaten at a place called Thanfyat 
al-'O^b, or The Eagle’s Pass, twelve miles from the 
capital Palestine rose in its turn, and chose as its Caliph 
another Yazid, cousin of the reigning prince. This revolt 
also was suppressed. But a greater danger menaced 
Yazid EEL The Omayyad Merw4n b. Mohammed, who 
w^ as we have said, governor of Armenia and of Azer- 
haijAn, also prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the CMiph of Damascus, and invaded Mesopotamia. Yazid 
HE, in Ms alarm, offer^ Mm the government of tMs last 
province as the price of peace. Merwdn accepted these 
conditions, but he would probably not have left Ms rival 
long at rest, had not the latter died after a reign of only 
six months. 

13. Yazid m. left Ms brother Ibr4hfm as Ms successor. Brilim. 
At the news of Yazld’s death, Merwto collected a power- 
ful army and entered Syria. Having beaten IbrMdm’s 
generals one after the other and taken Emesa, he advanced 

I rapidly towards Damascus. Solaimfin b. Hiah4m tried to 
oppose his march, but he was defeated at 'Ain al-Jarr, 
between Baalbec and Damascus, and the Caliph Ibrihim 
took flight ; while SolaimAn, the son of HishAm, laid hands 
on the public treasure, and then fled in turn. MerwAn 
entered Damascus, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
Caliph. The reign of IbrAhlm had lasted only two months. 

IbrAMm Mmself soon acknowledged the new Caliph, and 
submitted to Ms authority. 

14- MexwAn IE. was a man of energy, and might have Merwia 
revived the strength of Ms dynasty, if the ferment in the 
east of the empire had been less strong. Unfortunately 
for him, the ‘AbbAsid movement had never ceased to ’gain 
ground in BTiorAsAn, and the cMef adherent of Iffie family 
of ‘AbbAs, AbA Moslim, was in no degree inferior to the 
Caliph jn energy and ability. TMs AbA Moslim, whose 
origin is olecure and disput^, had been distinguMed by 
ihe 'AbbAsid Mohammed b. 'Ah, the same who alleged that 
he had been appointed heir to the claims of the family of 
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Mokumned had eYen foretold that the accession of his in. the capacity of successor of the Prophet. All those 
family would take place m the year of the assf through present took the oath of allegiance to him, and Abd 
the efforts of Abd Moslim, and that one of his three sons ’l-'Abbds returned to the palace, over which the black 
would ascend the throne. These three sons were : Ibra- flag was flying, black being the distinctiTe colour of the 
him, 'Abdallah, called Abd ’l-'Abb^ and 'AhdaUdh, called 'Abbdsids.^ But he did not remain long at Merv. 

Ahd Ja'far. Whatever we may think of this prediction, Committing the government of that city to his uncle 
it is certain that under Merwdn II. Abd Mosliin was the DAwdd, he went to review his army, and divided it 
principal emissary of the 'Abbdsid Ibrdhim, and had been into several corps, which he directed against different 
able to form a vast conspiracy in Khordsdn, which broke points. After this he went to Chaldea, and there estab- 
out in A.H. 128, at the very moment when it had been dis- lished himself in a spot not far from Cufa, to which he 
covered by Nasr b. Sayyir, the Omayyad governor of the gave the name of H^himlya, or the city of TT^ shim , the 
province. Even before this, Merw^n U. had had to repress ancestor of his own family and of that of the Prophet, 
disorders which had broken out in Syria, Palestine, and Another of his uncles, ‘Abdalldh b. 'AH, whom he had sent 
'Ir^k ; and the Caliph could now rely so little on Syria on an expedition against the city of Shahrozhr, took poa- 
that he had thought it necessary to quit Damascus, and to session of that place, and leaving Ahil 'Ann 'Abd al-Melik b. 
fix his abode at Harrdn, in Mesopotamia. On learning Yazld there as governor, rejoined his nephew and sovereign 
the revolt of Abii Moslhn, Merw4n 11. wrote to Nasr b. at Hishimlya. Meanwhile the Omayyad Caliph had 
Sayyir, directing him to act with vigour against the marched against Shahroziir. Abb 'Ann went out to meet 
fomenters of sedition. It was easier to give such an order him, and was joined by a strong reinforcement of cavalry 
than to execute it, for Abii Moslim was at the head of a under 'Abdalldh b. 'All The 'Abb^sids only numbered 
numerous army, absolutely devoted to the 'Abbdsids. forty-five thousand soldiers, but these were experienced 
Merwdn 11. thought it necessary at the same time to and resolute warriors. The Omayyad army, though much 
secure the person of the 'Abbisid pretender Ibrahim, who more numerous, was ill commanded and' devoid of spirit, 
was still Hving at Homaima. Ibriiim was therefore A battle ensued, and fortune favoured the rebels. In 
arrested, conveyed to Earrdn, and thrown into prison, vain did Merwdn show himself everywhere; his soldiers 
He found means, however, of communicating with his gave way and repassed the Zih in disorder, hurrying away 
lieutenant Abd Moslim, and the latter, who had received in their flight the unfortunate Merwdn. (Jornddl 11. 11, a.h. Trinmpli 
the most extensive powers from his chief, marched direct 132, 25th January 750.) This victory cost the Omayyadsof 
upon Merv, the capital of Khordsdn, and drove out the their empire. Merwdn attempted at first to take refuge 
governor Nasr. At the news of this the Caliph, no longer at Mosul ; but the inhabitants of that city having declared 
able to restrain his anger, had his captive Ibrdhfm put for the enemy, the prince went to his capital Harrin, 
to death ; an execution whicsh, at a later period, brought whence he was soon driven by the army of 'Abdallah b, 
upon the Omayyads the most terrible reprisals. The 'AH. From Harr^in Merwin fled successively to Emesa, 
brother of Ibrdhfm, Abd ’l-‘Abbds, surnamed SaffiS^ to Damascus, to Palestine, and finally to Egypt. He was 
“The Sanguinary,” on account of his cruelties, having pursued without intermission by Sdlih, brother of ‘Ahd- 
by Ibrdhlm’s death become chief of the 'Abbisids, alldh b. 'AH, who at last came up with him at Bdsix, 
immediately quitted Homaima with all the members of on the frontiers of the Delta. Merwin took refuge in a 
his family, and took refuge in Khordsdn, that his pre- Coptic church ; but the ‘Ahb^sids pursued him into the 
sence there might sanction and encourage the insurrection. buLlding, and slew him at the foot of the altar. His head 
Abd Moslim, now master of KhorAsdn by the capture of was cut off and sent to Cufa, where the new Caliph then 
Merv, had meanwhile sent an army against 'Irdl^ under was. 

the orders of Kahtaba b. Shabfb, who had beaten the Thus perished in the East the dynasty of the house of 
Omayyad army, commanded by Tazfd b. Hobaira, Omayya, which, having been founded by usurpation, had 
governor of that province. In a.h. 132 Abd VAbbis only maintamed itself by shedding torrents of blood, and 
arrived at Merv. After remaining there some time, was destined to perish in blood. We now enter upon 
waiting for a favourable moment, he decided on openly the history of the new dynasty, whose origin we have 
il-Saffah assuming the title of Caliph. He installed himself described, and under which the power and glory of Islam 
assumes ^ governor’s palace, and thence went m state to reached their highest point, 
of^ph mosque, where he mounted the pulpit, and officiated Here we give the 

GENSAiOSIOAL TABLE OF THE OmATYADS. 


Mohammed. 

14. MaswAyll. 

6. Waled L 7. SolaimXn: 

la TAifnIII. IS. iBRiEIM. 

1 To Tmderstand this alltisioii -we mtist know that Merwin H had of black mlfc as early as at the battle called that of the Camel 

received the nickname of jffimAr, “the ass,” on account of his temper- According to others, it was only after the mnrder of Ihiihlm by Mei 
ance and the stren^h of his constitution. wdn that the 'Abbisids adopted black as a sign of mourning. Se 

2 Historians are divided as to the date at which black became the Quatremere, MSmoires Mstori^es sur la dymstk des Midi/ea AUeu 
’Abhisid colour. According to some, the first 'Abbisids wore a robe sides. Paris, 1837. 
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Sect. II.— The 'AbbIsids. 

11 )^ 1. From tlie death of Herwdn may be reckoned the 

’l-'Abbda real accession of the 'Abb^sid dynasty to the Calipliate, 
al-Saffak thus returned to the Wds of the grand-nephe\ps 
of the Prophet. Abii l-'Abbds, whose proper name was 
'Abdallah, and who afterwards received the surname of 
Saffah, was, as has been said above, a mafi of energetic 
will, who hesitated at nothing to ensure the triumph of 
his dynasty. When he caused himself to be prodded 
Caliph at Cufa, one of his partisans, Abii Salama, who had 
till then believed that Abii VAbbds was working to restore 
the posterity of ‘AK to the throne, and not to gain posses- 
sion of the empire for himself, hesitated to take the oath 
of obedience to the new Caliph. Abil l-‘AbbAs immedi- 
ately resolved on his destruction, but fearing that Abd 
Salama might have a secret understanding with the con- 
queror of Mordsdn, he began by sending his own brother 
Abii Ja'far into that province to sound Abii Moshm. The 
ktter loudly disclaimed any alliance with Abii Salama, 
and, that no suspicion might rest upon him, he sent a 
confidential agent to Cufa, and had Abii Salama assas- 
sinated. Still further to prove his zeal for the house of 
*Abb^, Abii Moslim also got rid of Solaiman b. Eathir, 
another 'Abbdsid emissary, whom he suspected of partiality 
towards the family of 'All. On his side, Abd T-‘Abbds 
caused 'Abdallih b. Mo'dwiya, an adherent of 'All’s family, 
to be treacherously slain, though he had distinguish^ 
himself in the wars against Merw^n. As for the Omayyads, 
they were systematically followed up and put to death. 
The new Caliph desired to exterminate that family, not 
only for the sake of revenge, but also that he might deprive 
the Syrians of any pretext for fresh insurrections. In 
fact, hardly had Abd ’l-'Abbds been proclaimed Caliph at 
Cufa, when the Omayyad governor of Ennesrin, Abd ' 
’i-Ward b. Kauthar, notwithstanding that he had taken 
the oath to the new sovereign, gave the signal for revolt 
in the name of rite Omayyads. Abd ’l-‘Abb^ immediately 
ordered Ms unde 'AbiM^h b. ‘AH, who had been made 
governor of Palestine, to act with the utmost rigour 
against all members of the Omayyad family on whom he 
could lay his hands. That he might let none of them 
escape, 'Abdallih pretended to grant an amnesty to 
all Omayyads who should come in and acknowledge the 
, new Oaiiph, and even promised them the restitution of 
all their property, Ninety members of that unfortunate 
femily allowed themselves to be entrapped by these 
spoons prmni^ and 'Abdalldh, on pretence of sealing 
the iQCondliation of the two parties, invited them to 
a Mmquet. But when they were all collected, a body 
of executiohere rushed into the hall, and slew the 
Chnayyads with blows from wMps and rods. A grandson 
of HishAm, ‘Abd al-KahmAn b. Mo'Awiya, who had taken 
refuge in Africa, alone escaped this massacre. It was he 
who, at a later date, founded in Spain the Omayyad 
dynasty of Cordova. The cruelty of the 'AbbAsids excited 
a feeling of horror in the whole of Syria, and the revolt, 
soon bojame general Abii T-Ward h. Eauthar found 
himself at the head of forty thousand men, and pitched 
Mb cmp At Maaj aj-Akhram, a plain near Ennesrin. 
The revolt ^aread even to Mesopotamia and 'IrAt One 
of MerwAn’s former Knaals, IshAk b. Moslim, laid siege 
to HarrAn, while Yam b. Hobaira, formerly governor of 
lErAi:, raW an insurrection at WAsit In KhorAsAn also, 
as many as tMriy thousand malcontents took up arms 
against Abii Moslim. Notwthstanding this: formidable 
display of force, the 'AbbArids remained conquerors. In 
Syria, 'AbdallAh b. ‘All beat Abd TY?aid at Maij ai- 
A kh iW , Abii JaTar, brother of the Caliph, impelled 
IshAk h. Moslim and Yazld b. Hobaira in succession to 
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submit. Lastly, Abii Moslim quieted the rising in 
KhorAsAn. Mosul also attempted an insurrection, but 
YahyA, a brother of the Caliph, quenched the revolt in 
streams of blood. All the provinces being thus reduced 
to peace, the new Caliph distributed them among the 
principal members of his family and Ms best generals. 

To Ms brother Abii Ja'far he gave a part of Mesopotamia, 
AzerbaijAn, and Armenia ; to his uncle 'AbdallAh b. 'All, 

Syria; to his uncle DAwiid, Arabia, HijAz, Yamama, 
and Yemen ; to his cousin ‘IsA b. MiisA, the province of 
Cufa. Abii Moslim continued in possession of the govern- 
ment of KhorAsAn, Transoxiana, and a part of FArsistAn. 

Egypt was entrusted to Abii 'Aim. Another uncle of the 
Caiiph, SolaimAn b. ‘All, received the government of 
Basra, with Bahrain and 'OmAn. Lastly, the province of 
Mosul was taken from the cruel Yahya, and granted to 
one of the uncles of Ahii l-‘AbbAs, IsmA*!! b. ‘All, who 
received besides the government of AhwAz. In Sind, the 
Omayyad governor had succeeded in maintaining himself, 
but was defeated by an army sent against Mm under 
MiisA b. KaT), and the black standard of the 'AbbAsids 
was raised over the city of Mansiira. If we omit Africa 
and Spain in describing tMs division of the provinces of 
the empire, it is because the 'AbbAsids never gained any 
real footing in Spain, while Africa remain^ in only 
nominal subjection to the new dynasty. 

Abd T-'AbbAs, after having definitively established Ms 
power, left the town of HAshMya and fixed his residence 
at AnbAr, where he died on the 13th of Dhd ’1-Hijja, a.h. 

136 (9th June 754). 

2. Abd l-'AbbAs had designated as his successors, first AM Ja- 
Abd Ja'far, and after Mm um cousin IsA b. MdsA. At 
the moment of the death of Abd l-'AbbAs, Abd Ja'far, 
who ihen assumed the title of Al-Mansdr, “the Victo- 
rious,” was not in ‘IrAk. He had underkken the leader- 
sMp of the pilgrims who had started on the journey to 
Mecca, and among whom figured the celebrated Abd 
Moslim. ‘AbdallAh b, ‘All, uncle of Abd T-'AbbAs, dis- 
satisfied at having been excluded from the succession, 
took advantage of this absence to revolt. Having raised 
an army and proclaimed himself Caliph, he marched 
against SarrAn and laid siege to it. On receiving tMs 
news, Abd Ja'far hastened to return to AnbAr in company 
with Abd Moslim, whom he placed at the head of Ms 
troops, and sent against the rebel At the approach 
of Abd Moslim, 'AbdallAh, who had among Ms troops a 
body of seventeen thousand men of KhorAsAn, fearing 
that they might declare for Abd Moslim, had them aS 
slau^tered, as the historians assert, by Ms Syrians, and 
then hastened to meet Ms enemy. The two armies met 
at Nisibis, and, after a number of skirmishes, a decisive 
engagement took place on the 7th of JomAdl IL, A.H. 137 
(28th November 754). ‘AbdallAh was defeated and com- 
pelled to submit to AJ-Mansdi, who spared Ms life. The 
new and brilliant service thus rendered by Abd Moslim to 
Ms sovereign ought to have placed him even Mgher in the 
favour of Man^ than he already stood. On the contrary, 
it was the cause of Ms ruin. The Caliph wished to com- 
mit the. task of maintaining order in Syria to Abd Moslim; 
but the latter refused to give up his government of 
KhorAsAn, where he enjoyed an extraordmary reputation, 
and posessed numerous adherents, and, instead of obeying 
the order of the Caliph, directed his march towards the 
East. Thenceforth Mansdr looked on Mm only as a 
dangerous rebel, and sought for means of getting rid of 
Mm. On pretence of conferring with Mm on business of 
state, he induced Mm to come to MadAin (the ancient 
Ctesiphon), caused Mm to be put to death by Ms guards, 
and ordered Ms body to be thrown into the Tigris. Thus 
miserably perished the real founder of the 'AbbAsid 
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dynasty, after having accomplished his work, which, as 
the historians assert, cost the lives of more than 600,000 
men. Notwithstanding the defeat of 'Abdalldh b. ‘All 
and the murder of Ahii Moslim, the spirit of rebellion was 
not yet broken. Eisings took place in Mesopotamia and 
to a still greater estent in Khor^sin; and the Caliph’s 
troops were repSitedly beaten by the rebels; but order 
was at last re-established by Mansiir’s generals, by Kh4zim 
b. Elhozaima in Mesopotamia, and by Mohammed b. al- 
Ash'ath in Khordsdn. 

About the same time Africa and Spain escaped from 
the dominion of the Eastern Caliphate ; the former for a 
season, the latter permanently. The cause of the revolt 
of Africa was as follows : As soon as Mansiir ascended the 
throne, he wrote to ‘Abd al-Ea^an, announcing the 
death of Abii ’l-'Abbds, and requiring him to take the 
oath of allegiance. 'Abd al-EaWdn sent in his adhesion 
to the new Caliph, and added a few presents of little value. 
The Caliph was so much dissatisfied that he replied by a 
threatening letter which excited the anger of 'Abd al- 
Eahmdn. He called the people together at the hour of 
prayer, mounted the pulpit, publicly cursed Mausdr, and 
then declared his deposition from the Caliphate. He next 
caused a circular letter to be written, commanding all 
Maghrebins to refuse obedience to the Caliph ; and this 
letter was circulated and read from the pulpit throughout 
the whole extent of the Maghrib (the West). A brother of 
*Abd al-EaM4n, Ilyds, saw in this revolt an opportunity of 
obtaining the government of Africa for himself. Seconded 
by many of the inhabitants of Kairawdn, who had 
remained faithful to the cause of the 'Abb^sids, he attacked 
his brother, slew him, and proclaimed himself governor in 
his stead. This revolution in favour of the 'Abb4sids was, 
however, of no long duration. Habib, the eldest son of 
*Abd al-Ea^in, had fled on the night of his father’s 
murder, and HyAs caused him to be pursued, with the 
object of transporting him to Andalusia. Habib was 
captured, but the vessel which was to convey him to Spain 
having been detained in port by stress of weather, the 
partisans of independence took arms, rescu^ Habib, and 
prepared to resist Hyis, who was marching against them 
at the head. of an army. Under these circumstances a 
fortunate idea occurred to Habib. He challenged his 
uncle Hyds to single combat. HyAs hesitated, but his 
own soldiers compelled him to accept the challenge. He 
measured arms with Habib, and was laid prostrate by 
him with a thrust of his lance. The party of indepeni 
ence thus triumphed, and several years elapsed before the 
le Agh- 'Abbdsid general, Al-Aghlab, was able to enter Kairawdn, 
bites in and regain possession of Africa in the name of the Eastern 
CalipL From this time forward, it must be added, Africa 
only nominally belonged to the 'AhbAsids ; for, under the 
Caiiphate of Hdrdn al-Eashid, IbrAhim, the son of Al- 
Aghlab, who was invested with the government of Africa, 
founded in that province a distinct dynasty, that of the 
Aghlabitea. 

Danish Coincidently with the revolt in Africa, the independent 
iliph- Caliphate of the Western Omayyads was founded in Spain. 
The long dissensions which had preceded the fall of that 
dynasty in the East, had already prepared the way for the 
independence of a province so distant from the centre 
of the empire. Every petty emir there tried to seixe 
sovereign power for himself, and the people groaned under 
the consequent anarchy. Weary of these commotion^ the 
Arabs of Spain at last came to an understanding among 
themselves for the election of a Caliph, and their choice fell 
upon the last survivor of the Omayyads, 'Abd al-Ea^An 
b, Mo'dwiya, grandson of the Caliph HishAm. This 
prince was wandering in the deserts of Africa, pursued 
by his implacable enemies, but everywhere protected' and 
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concealed by the desert tribes, who pitied his misfortunes 
and respected his illustrious origin. A deputation from 
Andalusia sought him out in Africa, and offered him the 
Caliphate of Spain, which he accepted with joy. On 25th 
September, a.d. 755, 'Abd al-Eahmdn landed in the Iberian 
Peninsula, where he was universally welcomed, and 
speedily founded at Cordova the Western Omayyad Caliph- 
ate, with which this history has no further concern. 

While Mansfir was thus losing Africa and Spain, he was 
trying to take from the Greeks the city of Malatiya, 
whicl^ from the importance of its situation, was looked 
on as the key of Asia Minor. In a.h. 139-140 (a.d. 756- 
757), a Moslem army of 70,000 men invested the place, 
and, after a vigorous siege, Malatiya was taken by 
assault. After this success the Moslems marched through 
Cilicia, entered Pamphylia, and cut to pieces a Greek 
army on the banks of the Melas. The Greeks asked and 
obtained a seven years’ truce, which Mansiir was the more 
disposed to grant because new and very serious troubles 
had been stirred up in his empire by certain sectaries 
of KhorAsin, called RAwandls. These Edwandis, like 
many other Persian sectaries, admitted a number of 
dogmas completely foreign to Islam, such as the trans- 
migration of souls and the incarnation of the Deity as a 
man. They believed, for instance, as historians assure 
us, that divine honours ought to be paid to the CaUph 
Mansiir. They had their name from EAwand, a city 
near IsfaMn, where the sect originated. A great number 
of these sectaries had repaired to HAshimlya, the residence 
of the Caliph, and there persisted in marching in pro- 
cession round his palace, as if it had been the Ka'ba. 
Mansiir, refusing to receive this impious homage, caused 
the principal chiefs of the sect to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The EAwandis immediately rose in revolt, 
broke open the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and 
pushed their audacity so far as to besiege the Caliph 
in Ms own palace. Very fortunately for Mansiir, the 
populace declared against the EAwandis and massacred 
them ; but from that time forward he took a dislike to 
the city of HAshimlya, and resolved to choose another 
residence. He had at first thought of fixing his place of 
abode at Oufa ; but he remembered the fickle character of 
the inhabitents, and dedded. on founding an entirely new 
city on the banks of the Tigris. His choice fell upon 
a spot near the ancient Ctesiphon, the capital of thePounda- 
Sassanids, called Baghdad. There he himself laid thetionof 
first stone of the city which was to be the centre of the 
civilised world as long as the Caliphate lasted. A revolt, 
however, of some importance soon called Mansilr’s atten- 
tion from the building of Baghdad, The descendants of 
‘Ali, who had had reason to think that the ‘AbbAsids 
were labouring for their advancement, were now cruelly un- 
deceived. In A.H. 145 (A.D. 762-763), Mohammed Mahdi, 
great-grandson of Hosain, and sumamed Al-Nafs al-Zakfya 
(‘‘the pure soul”), collected a large number of adherents 
at Medina, and had Mmself proclaimed Caliph. The 
governor of Cufa, 'IsA b. MiisA, received orders to march 
against him, and entered Arabia. The partisans of 'AH 
were defeat^ and Mohammed Mahdi fell in battle. But 
meanwhile his brother IbrAhlm had gone to Basra, and 
had there succeeded in exciting a revolt, in presence of 
wMch the ‘AbbAsid governor had been obliged to capitu- 
late. The adherents of 'All, emboldened by this success, 
spread themselves over Tr^ and obtained possession of 
several places, among wMch was the city of -Wdsit. 
Ibriilm w^ already advancing towards Cufa, at the 
head of a strong army, when 'fsd b. Mfisd, who had been 
hastily recalled from Arabia, threw himself in his way. 

A terrible conflict took place. At last Ibrahim fell, 
pierced by an arrow, and, in spite of the desperate efforts 
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of Ms followers, Ms body remained in tbe hands of the fief. Struck by the difficulties of every kind wMch had! 
enemy. The partisans of 'AK then dispersed, and never to be encountered by poor pilgrims who desired to repair 
Again ventured to have recourse to arms. to Mecca from Baghdad and its neighbourhood, he resolved 

The Caliph was MgMy delighted when he heard of the to come to their help. His first care was to have the road 
decisive victory gained by 'IsA, but, far from rewarding from Baghddd to Mecca laid out, and its divisions marked 
his valiant cousin, he tried to compel him to renounce his by milestones. He next ordered the construction at everj 
right of succession to the Caliphate, with the view of stage of a kind of inn, where the poorer travellers might 
substituting as heir-presumptive Ms own son Mohammed, find shelter and food. He also saw to having new wells. 
‘hi at first energetically refused to abandon his rights ; dug and cisterns built along the whole route, 
hut Mansfir did not hesitate at a shameless ^deception, and Whilst he was devoting himself to these pious labours, 
produced false witnesses, who swore that had waived he was menaced by a dangerous revolt in ]^ordsdn. Its 
his claim in favour of Mohammed b. Mansfir. However leader was a sectary called Hakim, surnamed Al-Mokanna* 

unwillingly, ‘tsd was obliged to yield his priority to or the Yeiled One, because he never appeared in publie 

Mohammed, but it was understood that, in case of the without having his face covered with a mask. Al- 

death of the latter, the succession should return to *lsd. Mokanna' hoped to gather a great number of adherents 

One of the false witnesses was, it is asserted, Khdiid b. around Mm, and to govern the province as absolutely as 
Barmak, the head of that celebrated Persian family the Abii Moslim had formerly done. His religious teaching 
Barmecides, wMch played so important a part in the reign consisted in the assertion that God had several times 
of Hdrftn al-RasMd. To this Khdli^ Mansiir had become incarnate among men, and that Ms last incarna- 
entrusted the elevated post of minister of finance. tion was Mokanna' himself. Many Persians were seduced 

In A.H. 158 (a.d. 774-775), Mansilr, feeling the decline by his words, and still more by the hope of plundering 
of his powers, resolved to undertake for the last time the the property of the Moslems, wMch Mokanna* promised 
pilgrimage to Mecca. At the last station on the route he to give up to them. The governor of Khordsdn and 
had a fall from his horse, and died at the gate of the Holy several other generals who marched against these sectaries 
City. He was nearly seventy years of age, and had were defeated; hut at last the Caliph charged a skilful 
reigned for twenty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. captain, Sa'ld al-HarasM, with the direction of operations, 
3. Mohammed b. Mansiir was at Baghdad when he and Sa'ld, having compelled’ the impostor to throw him- 
received the news of his father’s death, and hastened to self into the city of Kash, soon reduced Mm to a choice 
have himself proclaimed Caliph. He then took the title between surrender and death. Mokanna' preferred the 
of Mahdl (“the well-directed”). To make his accession latter alternative, and took poison, 
welcome to his subjects, he began by granting an amnesty These disturbances did not suffice to turn Mahdi’s 
to a great number of persons who had incur^ the anger thoughts from the hereditary enemy of the Caliphate, 
of Jk^nsdr, and had been thrown into prison. Among Every summer he sent expeditions into Asia Minor 
these was a certain D&wiid b. Ya‘kdb, whom Mahdl after- a^inst the Greeks ; but these were not successful, and 
wards made Ms prime minister. But, on the oth® hand, the Caliph decided on leading his army in person. Having 
Mahdl did not choose to confirm, in their posts the pro- levied in Khor^s&n a large number of those moxmtaineers 
vinoial governors in whom Ms father had placed confidence ; who had always distinguished themselves by their valour, 
he supplied their places by creatures of Ms own. These he assembled Ms army in the plains of Barad^n, on the 
changes displeased the people of Khordsdn, who revolted banks of the Tigris, and commenced Ms march a.h. 163, 
under the leadersMp of a certain Yiisuf b. IbrAhfm, sur- taking with him his second son Hdriin, and leaving his 
named Al-Barm. Mahdf sent against him Ms general eldest son Miis4 as governor of Baghdad. The latter was 
Yazld b. Ma^ad, who, after a desperate struggle, defeated also designated as Ms successor in the Caliphate, 'Isd b. 
Yfisuf, took him prisoner, and brought him in triumph to Mus4 having definitively renounced the throne. Mahdl 
Baghdad, where he was put to the torture and crucified, traversed Mesopotamia and Syria, entered Cilicia, and 
M^dl 1^ been s<»rcely a year on the throne, when he established himself on the banks of the Jaihdn (Pyramus). 
resolved to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecc% and at the Thence he despatched an expeditionary force, at the head 
same time to visit the tomb of Ms father, leaving Ms of wMch his son was nominally placed, la reality, 
ehfe^ son Mfisi! as governor of Baghdad, he set ofi^ that prince being too young to direct military operations, 
accompanied by Ms second son H&nin and a numerous the cMef command was exercised by his tutor, the 
suite. The chroniclers relate that the OaKph had ordered Barmecide Yahyi b. Kh^d. Hariin took the fortress of 
a great number of tamels to be laden with snow, and that Samilfi after a siege of thirty-eight days. In consequence 
he reached Mecca without having exhausted this store, of tMs feat of arms, Mahdl made Hdrfin governor of 
Immediately on Ms arrival in the Holy City, he applied Azerbaijdn and Armenia. Two years later war broke 
Mm self, at the request of the inhabitants, to the renewal out afresh between the Modems and the Greeks, leo 
of the veils wMch covered the exterior walls of the KaTia. lY., Emperor of Constantinople, had recently died, leaving 
For a very long time these veils had been placed one over the crown to Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Tbia prince 
another, no care having been taken to remove the old was then only ten years old, and would have been incap- 
covwing when a new one was put on ; so that the accumu- able of governing. His mother Irene took the regency on 
kted weight caused uneasiness respecting the stability of herself. By her orders an army of 90,000 men, under 
the walls. Mahdl caused the temple to be entirely stripped, the commamd of Michael Lachonodracon, entered Asia 
and covered the walls again with a single ved of great Min or. The Moslems, on their side, invaded Cilicia 
richaessL On tMs occasion he distribut«i considerable under the orders of ‘Abd al-Kablr, but were defeated by 
largesses among the 'Meccans. From Mecca, Mahdl went the Greeks, Mahdl then recalled Ms son H^rfin, and 
to Medina, where he caused the mosque to be aikrged. enjoined on Mm to avenge the failure of the arms of 
During Ms stay in that city he fonn^ him, self a guard klam. HOnin assembled an army of nearly 100,000 
of honour, composed of five himdr^ descendants of the men, and conceive! the project of carrying the war to the 
Ans4r,i to whom he assigned lands in 'Irik to be held in very gates of Constantinople. The patrician Hicetas, 

— — — ^ . — — who sought to oppose Ms march, was defeated by Hirfin’s 

^ The first citizens of Medina who embraced Ifllam were called Insir; general, Yazld M Mazyad, and forced to take refuge at 
see afaov^ p. 564. Hicomedia. Hirdn marked through Aaia Miuor, and 
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■pitched his camp on the shores of the Bosphorus. Irene 
took alarm, sued for peace, and obtained it, but on 
liumiliating conditions. This brilliant success increased 
Mahdi’s affection for Hdrdn to such an extent that he 
resolved, a few years later, to declare him his successor 
instead of Miisi,. It was necessary first to obtain from 
hliisd a renunciation of his rights ; and for this purpose 
his father recalled him from Joqdn, where he was then 
engaged on an expedition against the rebels of Tabaristdn. 
Milsd, who had had information of his father’s intentions, 
refused to obey this order. Mahdl determined to march 
in person against his rebellious son (a.h. 169), and set 
out, accompanied by EAriln. But, after his arrival at 
Mdsabadhdn, a place in Persian ‘Irdk or Jabal, the Caliph 
died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. There are two 
versions of the cause of his death ; some attribute it to 
an accident met with in hunting ; others believe him to 
have been poisoned. If this was really the case, although 
we have no proofs against Mdsi, we may reasonably sus- 
pect him of having been privy to the sudden death of his 
father. 

4. Mahdi having died before he could carry out his 
plan for assuring the throne to Hdrdn, the succession natur- 
ally fell to MM, and he was proclaimed Caliph at Baghdad 
in the year of his father’s deatk He took the title of 
H4di (He who directs). Hdrdn made no opposition to the 
accession of his brother, and the army which had accom- 
panied Mahdi returned peacefully from Jabal to Baghddd. 

The accession of a new Caliph doubtless appeared to the 
partisans of the house of ‘AH a favourable opportunity for 
a rising. Hosain b. 'All, a descendant of that Hasan who 
had formerly renounced his pretensions to the Caliphate 
through fear of Mo'dwiya I., raised an insurrection at 
Medimi with the support of numerous adherents, and had 
himself proclaimed Caliph. But having unfortunately 
conceived the idea of going on pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
was attacked at Fakh by a party of ‘Abhdsids, and 
perished in the combat. His cousin Idris b. 'AbdalMh 
succeeded in escaping and fled to Egypt, whence he passed 
into Morocco ; and there, at a later period, his son 
founded the Idrlsite dynasty. 

HAdl, as maybe suppose^ had never been able to forget 
that he had narrowly escaped being supplanted by his 
brother. He formed a plan for exclu^ng Hdrdn from the 
Caliphate, and transmitting the succession to his own son 
Ja'far. He neglected no possible means of attaining this 
object, and obtained the assent of his ministers, and of the 
principal chiefs of his army, who took the oath of allegiance 
to Ja'far. Only Yahy4 b. Khdlid the Barmecide, Hirto’s 
former tutor, absolutely refused to betray the interests of 
his pupil In a discussion which took place between him 
and the Caliph on this subject, Yahyd showed such firm- 
ness and boldness that H4dl resolved on his death, and 
Harthama b. A^an, one of the bravest generals of the 
empire, had already received the order to go and take his 
head, when the Caliph died suddenly. One of those 
terrible domestic dranm had been acted of which so many 
were afterwards seen in the palace of the Caliphs. The 
mother of BLddi and Hdrdn was Khaizordn, a haughty and 
intriguing woman, whose aim it was to get the direction 
of affairs into her own hands, leaving Hddl only the shadow 
of power. Her influence over aU matters of government 
was so well understood that her door was beset aE day 
by a crowd of petitioners, who neglected the Caliph and 
preferred to address their requests to her. soon 

became indignant . at the subordinate part which his 
mother wished him to play, and after a dispute on the 
matter, he attempted, to poison her. Eliaizorin, hoping 
to find a more submissive instrument of her will in her 
second son, and wishing to protect herself against fresh 
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attempts at murder, caused Hddf to be taken unawares 
and smothered with cushions by two young slaves whom 
she had presented to him. (Babf L, a,h. 170, Sept. 

A.D. 786.) 

5. We have now reached the most celebrated nameHArun 
among the Arabian Caliphs, celebrated not only in the^^-I^ 
East, but in the West as well, where the stories of the®^*^' 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with 
that world which the narrators have been pleased to 
represent to us in such brilliant colours. 

On the unexpected death of H4di, the generals and 
ministers who had declared against H^iin, perceiving that 
popular favour did not incline to the son of the late 
Caliph, hastened to rally round the son of Khaizordn; 
and Hdnin, snrnamed Al-Eashld (The Upright), ascended 
the throne without opposition. His first act was to choose 
as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful Yahyd b. 
Kh4lid, and to confide important posts to the two sons of 
YahyA, Faffl and Ja'far, the former of whom was also his 
own foster-brother. The Barmecide family were endued 
in the highest degree with those qualities of generosity 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly. Thus 
the chroniclers are never wearied in their praises of the 
Barmecides. Loaded with all the burdens of government, 
YahyA brought the most distinguished abilities to the 
exercise of Ms office. He put the frontiers iu a state of 
defence, and supplied all that was wanting for their 
security. He fill^ the public treasury, and carried the 
splendour of the throne to the Mghest point. The 
folio-wing anecdote will show what an amount of earnest 
affection the Barmecide family succeeded in winning : — 

After Harun, as we shall relate farther ou, had ruined the 
Barmecides of whose influence he was jealous, he forbade the poets 
to compose elegies on the disgrace of the family, and commanded 
that all who disobeyed this order should he punished. One day, 
as one of the soldiers of the Caliph’s guard was passing near a 
ruined building, he perceived a man holding a paper in ms hand, 
and reciting aloud, and with many tears, a lament over the ruin of 
the palace of the Barmecides. The soldier airested the man and 
led him to the palace of the Caliph, who ordered the culprit to be 
brought before Mm, and asked Mm why he had infringed his 
orders. “Prince,” replied the man, “let me relate my history to 
thee ; when thou hast heard it, do with me as thou wilt. I was an 
inferior clerk under Yahyd b. Khdlid. He said to me one day : 

‘ Thou must invite me to thy house.’ * My lord, ’ I replied, ‘ I am 
quite unworthy of such an honour, and my house is not fit to 
respeive thee.’ ‘No,’ said Yahya, ‘thou must absolutely do what I 
require of thee.’ ' In that case,’ answered I, ‘ grant me some little 
deky that I may make suitable arrangements. ’ Yahya granted me 
some months. As soon as I informed him that 1 was ready, he 
repaired to my abode, accompanied by his two sons, Fadl and 
Ja'far, and by some of his most intimate friends. Scarcely had he 
dismounted from his horse when he begged mo to give him some- 
thing to eat. I offered him some roasted chickens. When he had 
eaten his fill, he went over the whole of my house, and having seen 
it all, he asked me to show him the buildings attached to it. ‘My 
lord,’ said I, ‘thou hast seen everything.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘thou 
hast another house.’ In vain I assured him that I had but one ; 
he persisted in Ms assertion, and, sending for a mason, ordered 
him to make an opening in the wall. 'My lord,’ said I, ‘may I 
venture thus to make my way into my neighbour’s house ? ’ ‘It 
matter's not,’ replied he. When a doorway had been opened, he 
passed through it, followed by his two sons, and I went Mter Mm. 

We entered a delightful garden, -well planted and ■watered by 
fountains. In this garden stood a beautiful house -with pavilions 
adorned •with furniture and carpets, and filled -with slaves of both 
sexes, aU of perfect beauty. ‘ All this is thine,’ said Yahya to me. 

I kissed his hands and poured out my thanks to him ; and then I 
learned that on the very day when he had spoken to me of inviting 
him he had bought the land adjoining to my house, and had had 
it laid out for me -without my ever suspecting it. I had certainly 
noticed that building was going on, hut I was far from imagining 
that all this was intended for me. Yahya next addressed Mmself 
to Ja'far and said : ‘Here are certainly a house and servants, hut 
who will provide for their support?’ ‘I,’ replied Ja'far, ‘-will 
give him a farm and its dependencies, and will send him the deed 
of gift.’ ‘Very well,’ continued Yahyi; ‘but how is he to live 
until he shall receive the revenue of his property ? ’ ‘I owe him a. 
thousand pieces of gold,’ said Paffi, ‘ and I will send them to hia 
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house.’ Tliaiiks to these magnificent gifts, I aftenvurds gained 
great wealth,— wealth which I still enjoy. Since that day, I haye 
never lost any opportmuty of singing the praises of that noble 
family. A n d now, Prince, slay me if thou wilt ; I am ready to 
die,” Fanin, affected by this tale, let the man depart, and in 
fatore forbade no man to weep for the tragical end of the sons of 
Barmak {El-Faekri, ed. Ahlwardt.p. 237.) 

Although the administration o£ Hdrdn’s states "was com- 
mitted to skilfnl hands, yet the first years of his long 
reign were not free from troubles. Towards the year 176 
(a.d. 792-793), a member of the house of 'AH, named 
Yahya b. ‘AbdaUdh, who had taken refuge at Dailam on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, succeeded in forming a 
powerful party, and publicly announced his pretensions 
to the Caliphate. H&nln immediately sent an army 
of 50,000 men against the rebel, under the command of 
Pa(p. Eeluctant, however, to fight against a descendant 
of the Prophet, Padl first attempted to induce him to sub- 
mit, by promising him safety for his life and a brilliant 
position at the court of Baghdad. Yahy^ accepted these 
conditions, but he required that the Caliph should send 
him letters of pardon countersigned by the highest le^l 
authorities and the principal personages of the empire. 
Hdrto, consented to do so, and Yahyd, furnished with the 
Caliph’s safe-conduct, repaired to EaghdM, where he met 
with a splendid reception. At the end of some months, 
however, he was calmnniously accused of conspiracy, and 
the Caliph, seizing this opportunity of ridding himself of 
a rival who might prove dmgerous, threw him into prison, 
where he was soon after put to death. Dreading fresh 
insurrections, Hdnin thought it well to seeure the person 
of another descendant of ‘Ah, Mfisi b. Ja'far, who was 
resident at Medina, where he enjoyed the highest consider- 
ation. The unfortunate man was sent to Baghdad, and 
there died by poison. 

Meanwhile Hdnin did not forget the hereditary enemy 
against whom he had already fought. Under his reign 
all the strong places of Syria were formed into a special 
province, which received the name of 'Awdsirn. Tie 
charge of fortifying the city of Tarsus was committed to 
Faraj, the chief of the Tiixk^h soldiers, whom the Caliphs 
were beginning to employ, and who were at a later period 
to become their masters. The ancient Ana 2 arbus was 
rebuilt, and garrisoned with a military colony from 
Xhor^An. Thanks to these measures, the Moslem armies 
were able to advance boldly into Asia Minor, Isl^ b. 
Solaiurin entered Phrygia and defeated the Greek gover- 
nor of that province, , A Moslem fleet destroyed that of 
the Gneefea in the Gulf of SataHa. Hinin in person 
invaded Aria Minor in the year 181 (a,d. 797-798), and 
during the following years his generals gained continual 
viclorics over the Byaaaifcmes, ad that Irene was compelled 
to sue for p^wje. An attack by the Khazars called the 
Caliph’s attention from his successes in Asia Minor. That 
people had made an irruption into Armenia, and their 
attack had been so sudden that the Moslems were unable 
to defend themselves, and a hundred thousand of them 
had been reduced to captivity. Two valiant generals, 
JKbozaima b. EhAzim. and Tarid b. Ma^ad, marched 
against the Khazars and drove them out of Armeuia. 

In the midst of the cares of war, Hilriia did not forget 
hm ' religious duties, and few years passed without his 
making the jaigrimage. la one of these pilgrimages, a.h. 
186 (a-u. S02), he was accompanied by Ms two eldest 
sons, Mohaiomeri and Abdallih, and having deterafined 
to £x the order of suece;^on in so formal a manner as to 
take away all preteri; for future contentions, he executed 
a deed by which he appointed Mohammed his immediate 
heir ; after him 'Abd^Ah, and after ‘Abdalli^ a third of 
-his sons, named ipaim, Mohammed received the sunofune 
of Al-Am£n (The Sure), 'Abdallih that of Al-Ma’mtin (He 
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in whom men trust), and Kasim that of Motamin billAh 
(He who trusts in God). Hdriia further stipulated that 
Ma’miln should have as his share, during the lifetime of 
his brother, the government of the eastern part of the 
empire. Each of the parties concerned swoie to observe 
faithfully every part of this deed, which the Caliph caused 
to be hung up in the Ka'ba, imagining that it would bo 
thus guaranteed against all violation on the part of men. 
Th^e precautions were to he rendered vain by the perfidy 
of A-mfn . We shall see hereafter how he kept his oath, 
and how he expiated his treachery by death. 

It was in the following year, at the very moment when 
the Barmecides thought their position most secure, that 
Hirfiu brought sudden ruin upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been differently stated by the annalists. 
Some relate that the Caliph, preferring to all other society 
that of his sister Abb^sa and of Ja'far b. Yahya, resolved 
to unite them iu marriage, in order to be able to bring 
them together in his presence without a breach of etiquette. 
He meant, however, that Ja'far should continue to be 
only the nominal husband of his sister, da'far accepted 
this condition, but it was not long before he forgot it, 
and the Caliph learned that his sister had given birth to a 
son. This, it is said, was the cause of Ja'far’s disgrace, 
which involved his father and his brother. This story 
may he true; but the principal cause of the fall of the- 
Barmecides appears to have consisted in the abuses of 
power of whi^ they had been guilty, and in the sovereign 
influence which they exercised on those around them. 
The Barmecides lived in a magnificent palace opposite tO' 
that of the Caliph. Seeing one day an extraordinary crowd 
around the dwelling of his first minister, Hdnln was moved 
to say: “Verily Yahyd has taken all business into his 
own hands ; he it is who really exercises supreme power ; 
as for me, I am Caliph only in name.” This secret dis- 
satisfaction was increased by a new act of disobedience 
on the part of Ja'far. HArtim had ordered him to put to 
death secretly a member of the house of ‘All, whose, 
intrigues he dreaded. Ja'far allowed the victim to escape, 
and afterwards swore to the Caliph that his orders had 
been executed. Soon after, however, information against 
Mm was given to who, after compelling Ja'far to 

acknowledge the truth, had his head struck off and brought, 
to him by Masnir, the chief of his eunuchs. On the very 
next day Tahyd, Ms son Fadl, and all the other Barme- 
cides, were arrested and imprisoned; all their property 
was confiscated ; and Hdriin chose as his prime minister- 
Fadl b. Eabf , who had been his chamberlain. 

in the same year, a revolution broke out at Constan- 
tinople, which overthrew the Empress Irene, and raised. 
Fficephoras to power. The new emperor had scarcely 
ascended the throne, when he thought MmseM strong- 
enough to refuse the payment of tribute, and wrote an 
insulting letter to who contented himself with 

replying: “Thou shalt not hear, but see, my answer.”" 
He then assembled an army, entered Asia Minor, and 
took Heraclea, plundering and bumiug along his wholes 
line of march, tall Hicephorus, in Ms alarm, sued for 
.peace. ScatrOely Mtd the Caliph returned into -winter 
quartos, when Micephorus broke the treaty. Notwith- 
standing the rigour of the season, Hfirdn retraced his. 
steps, and this time Kicephorus was compelled to observe- 
his en^gements. The year after, A.H. 189 (a.3>. 804- 
805), fiMturbances arose in Khorfisin. They were caused 
by the malversations of the governor of that pio-rince, 
All b. 'xs^ and the Caliph went in person to Merv to 
ju<%6 of the rmlity of tie complaints which had reached 
him. 'AH b. *jLs4> hastened to meet the Caliph on Ms- 
arrival at Ray. He brought with him a great quantify 
I presents, -which he distributed with such profusion 
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among the courtiers that every one found a thousand 
reasons for excusing his conduct. Hdriin confirmed him 
in his post and returned to Baghdid, ‘through which, how- 
ever, he only passed, and went on to EaJiha on the 
Euphrates, a city which became his habitual residence. 
He did not long enjoy the repose which he went there to 
seek, for Mcephorus again broke the treaty of peace, and 
the Caliph was obliged to take the field anew. Once 
more Mcephorus was beaten, and so completely that he 
was obliged to submit to the very harsh conditions which 
the victor imposed on him. 

Two years later, new disturbances broke out in Khord- 
sdn, where a certain Kdfi' b. Laith had revolted. Hdnin 
set out again for that province, accompanied by his son 
Ma’miin. It was to be his last journey. He was attacked 
by a tumour in the abdomen, and struggled in vain against 
this malady, which carried him off a year after his depart- 
ure, A.H. 193 (a.d. 808-809), just on his arrival at the city 
of Tfis, the birthplace of the great epic poet of Persia, 
Firdausi Hdriin was only forty-seven years of age. 

Amin. 6. On the death of Hdrtln, his minister Facd b. Kabf 
hastened to call together all the troops of the late Caliph, 
and to lead them back to Baghddd, in order to place them 
in the hands of the new sovereign, Amin. He even led 
back the corps which was intended to occupy Khordsdn, 
and which ought to have fallen to the share of Ma’miin, 
according to the testament of Hdriin. Fa(p h. Rahf thus 
committed a serious violation of the rights of Ma’miin ; but 
he cared little for this, being chiefly desirous of winning 
the confidence of the new Caliph. He was quite aware, 
however, that in thus acting he was making Ma’miin his 
irreconcilable enemy j and he therefore purposed to use 
every endeavour to arouse against him the enmity of his 
brother Amin. He advised him to exclude Ma’miin from 
the succession, and the Caliph was weak enough to listen 
to him. Receiving the order to resign his government of 
Khor^s^m and to repair to Baghdad, Ma’mihi was greatly 
perplexed ; but his tutor and vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, reani- 
mated his courage, and pointed out to him that, if he 
obeyed the orders of the Caliph, certain death awaited him 
at Baghddd. Ma’miin resolved to hold out against Amin, 
and found pretexts for eluding the orders of his brother 
and remaiaiag in Khords^n. Amin, in Ms anger, caused 
the testament of his father, which, as we have seen, was 
preserved in the KaTia, to be destroyed, declared, on his 
own authority, the rights of Ma’mfin to the Caliphate to 
be forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to 
his own son Miisi, a child five years of age, on whom he 
bestowed the title of H^tik bn-Hakk:, “He who speaks 
according to truth” (a.h. 194, a.d. 809^10). Ou hearing 
the news, Ma’mfin, strong in the rightfulness of his claim, 
retaliated by suppressing the Caliph’s name m all public 
acts. Amin immediately despatched to Khorfedn an army 
of fifty thousand men, under the command of AJi b. 'IsA. 
Ma’miin, on his side, raised troops among his faithful 
■ people of KhoiAs^n, and entrusted their command to T4hir 
b. Hosain, who displayed remarkable abilities in the war 
that ensued. In the following year, the two armies met 
under the walls of Ray, and victory dedaxed for T4hir. 
Ma’miin now no longer hesitated to t^e the title of Caliph. 
The year after, Amin placed in the field two new armies, 
commanded respectively by Ahmed b. Mazyad and ‘Abd- 
allah b. Homaid b. Eahtaba. The skilful Tdhir b. Hosam 
succeeded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained possession, without striking a 
blow, of the city of Holwdn, an advantage wMch placed 
him at the very gates of Baghdad. Ma’miin immediately 
sent 'f'dhir reinforcements under the orders of Hnrthama 
b. A*yan, which enabled him to mamtain a firm hold on 
all the conquered territory, and to continue his victorious , 
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march to the capital. Reverses naturally lead to fresh 
reverses. One after the other the provinces fell away 
from Amin,' and he soon found himself in possession of 
Baghdad alone, which was speedily invested by the troops 
of and Harthama. That unfortunate capital, though 
blockaded on every side, made a desperate defence for two 
years. Ultimately the eastern part of the city fell into 
the hands of T^hir, and Amin , deserted by his followers, 
was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he hated T^hirj but this step caused his 
min. Tdiir learned by his spies that Harthama was to 
receive the Caliph in person, and gave orders to a body of 
horsemen to arrest Amin as he issued from Baghdad under 
cover of the night. On the banks of the Tigris, Harthama 
awaited Amin with a boat, but scarcely had the Caliph set 
foot in it, when the agents of poured on it a storm 
of arrows and stones. The boat sanl^ and the Caliph had 
to make his escape by swimming. But he was closely 
followed np, and had scarcely left the river when he fell 
into the hands of Ms enemies, who shut Mm up in a hut 
and went to inform T^hir of the capture. The victorious 
general immediately ordered Mm to be put to death, and 
the order was carried out. The head of the unfortunate 
Amin was cut off and sent to Ma’miin, a.h. 198. It was 
presented to Mm by his vizier, Fa^ b. SaM, surnamed 
DhA ’l-Riydsataia, or “ the man wilii two governments,” 
because hm master had committed to him both the ministry 
of war and the general administration. Ma’miin, on see- 
ing the head, hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

7. On the day following that on wMch Amin hadHa’nnin. 
perished so miserably, T4hm caused Ma’miin to be pro- 
claimed at Baghdad, The accession of this prince appeared 
likely to put an end to the evils of civil war, and to 
restore to the empire the order necessary for its prosperity. 

It was not so, however. The reign of Ma’miin — that 
reign on wMeh art, science, and letters, under the patron- 
age of the Caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre— had a very 
stormy begianing. Ma’miin was in no haste to remove 
to Baghdad, but continued to make Merv Ms temporary 
residence. In Ms gratitude to the two men to whom he 
owed Ms throne, he conferred on Tihir the government 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, and chose as prime minister of 
the empire Fa^ b. SMil, who had been already Ms vizier 
in the government of KhorMn. The adherents of 'All 
seized on the elevation of Ma’miin to power as a pretext 
: for fresh revolts at Mecca, at Medina, and in Irdlr. At 
Cufa a certain Ibn TahAtebi also broke out into open 
rebellion, and placed an army in the field under one of 
his partisans, AbA ’l-SardyA Hasan b. Sahl, brother of 
Ma’mAn’s prime minister, who had been made governor 
of aR the provinces conquered by Tihir, immediately sent 
troops against Cufa. They were defeated, and AbA ’1- 
SarAyA, encouraged by tMs first success, and no longer 
finding a secondary part sufficient for Ms ambition, 
poisoned Ms chief Ibn TabAtab^ and put in his place 
another of the family of ‘All, Mohammed b. Mohammed, 
whom, on account of Ms extreme youth, he hoped to 
govern at Ms will. Fresh troops sent against AbA ’1- 
SarAyA fared no better than the first, and several cities of 
‘IrAk, as Basra, "WAsit, and MadAin, fell into tiie hands of 
the rebels. AbA ’1-SarAyA was already marching against 
BaghdAd, when Hasan b. Sahl, in great alarm, hastily 
recced Harthama b. A'yan, one of the heroes of the civil 
war, who was already on Ms way back to Merv. As soon 
as this general had returned from KhorAsAn, the face of 
afifeirs changed. The adherents of 'All were everywhere 
driven lack, and the whole of HrA^ fell again into the 
hands of the 'AhbAsids. Cufa was taken by assault, and 
both AbA ’l-SarAyA and. Mohammed b. Mohammed were 
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T nft<^<=i prisoners. The former had his head struck off j the 
latter ■was sent to Ehordsan. The revolt in Arabia "was 
also quickly stifled, and it might have been supposed that 
peace was about to be re-established. This, however, was 
by no means the case. The civil war had caused a swarm 
of vagabonds to spring, as it were, from underground at 
Baghdad. They proceeded to treat the capital as a con- 
quered cityj and such was their audacity that they 
plundergd houses and carried off women and diildren at 
mid-day. It became necessary for all good citizaas to 
organize themselves into a regular militia, in order to 
master these ruffians. MeanwMe, at Merv, Ma’mtm was 
adopting a decision which fell like a thunderbolt on the 
‘AbbAsids. In a.h. 201 (a.d. 816-817), under pretence of 
putting an end to the continual revolts of the partisans of 
‘Ah, and acting on the advice of his prime minister, Fadl, 
he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate 
'AU b. a direct descendant of Hosain the son of 

'Ah, and proscribed black, the colour of the 'Abbdsids, in 
favour of that of the house of 'Ah, green. This step was 
well calculated to delight the followers of ‘AH, but it 
naturally could not fail to exasperate the 'Abbdsids and 
their partisans. The people of Baghdad refused to take 
the oath to 'All b. Mdsd as heir-presumptive, declared 
liriiiia Ma’mdn deposed, and elected his uncle Ibrdhfm, son of 
Mahdi, to the Caliphate.^ The nevra reached the Caliph 
ilectedat0^7 UK^ectly, for his minister Fadl, desiring to leave 
Jaghdid, Ma’miln only the shadow of power, kept all important 
events care^y from his knowledge. The eyes of the 
Caliph were opened, and he now perceived that Fadl had 
been treating him as a puppet. His anger knew no 
bounds. Fa^ was one day found murdered and ‘AH b. 
MAs4 died suddenly. The historians bring no open accu- 
sation against Sla’miin of having got rid of these two 
personages ; but it seems dear that it was not chance that 
did Mm such a seasonable service. Ma’mfln of course 
affected the profoundest grief, and, in order to disarm 
snspicion, appointed as his prime minister the brother of 
Fadl, Hasan b. Sail, whose daughter Btirin he also after- 
wards married. But on the other hand, in order to quiet 
the people of Baghdad, he wrote to them : “The cause of 
your dissatisfaction in the business of 'AH b. MAs5r no 
longer exists j since he who was the object of youx resent- 
ment has just died.” From that moment the pseudo- 
caliph Ibrihfm found himself deserted, and was obliged 
to seek safety in concealment His precarious reign had, 
however, last^ nearly two years. Ma’miin now decided 
on making a public entry into Baghdad, but to show that 
he came as a master, he still displayed for several days 
the gt^ flag of the house of 'AH, though at last, at the 
entreafybf hrn courtiers, he consented to resume the blacL 
From tiiis time tie real reign of Ma’mhn began, freed as 
he now was from the guardianship of Fa<H. His general 
T^iMr alone continued to excite his suspicions. Under 
the pretence that he could no longer endure the si^t of 
the murderer of his brother, he removed T^ifr to a dis- 
tauc?i by appointing him governor of Khoren. Like most 
. of the great Moslem generals, ^^liir, it is said, conceived 
the project of creatkg an independent kingdom for himseH. 
His death, JuH. 2Q7, prevented its realization ; but £« his 
descendants succeed him one after the other in the post 
of governor, he may be said to have really founded a 
dynasiy in iOiorasaii, When, two years later, the impostor 
Babak set up a communistic sect in Armenia and Azer- 
ImjAn, it was a son of 'Abdallah, who was commis- 
sioned by Ma’miin to put him down. Hot'witiistanding his 
ability, 'Abdallah could not acoompKsh the task, and it 


* On this event, see a remarkable essay by BarMer de Meynard, in 
!i]ts Jsurml asiaii^ for Ifarch-Aptil, 1869. 


was only under Ma’miln’s successor that Babafc was taken 
and put to death. 

Ever since Ma’miin’s entry into Baghdad, the pseudo- 
caUph Ibr^hfm had led .a wandering life. He was 
arrested one night in Baghdad, under the disguise of a 
woman, and brought before Ma’miin. The latter gener- 
ously pardoned hun, and also granted an amnesty to the 
former minister of Amin, Fadl b. Eabf, although he had 
been the chief promoter of the terrible ci'vil war which had 
so lately shaken the empire. After that time, Ibrahim 
the son of Mahdi lived peacefully at the court, cultivating 
the arts of singing and music, in which he excelled. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-established, Ma’- 
miin gave himself up, without hindrance, to his scientific 
and hterary tastes. He caused works on mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and philosophy, to be translated 
from the Greek. It was also by his orders that two 
learned mathematicians undertook the measurement of a 
degree of the earth’s circumference. Ma’miin interested 
himself, too, in questions of religious dogma. Shocked 
at the opinion which had spread among the Moslem 
doctors, that the Koran was the uncreated word of God, 
he published an edict commanding them to renounce this 
error. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, 
the celebrated Ibn Hanbal, founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem sects, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal; and as they persisted in their 
belief respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. 
Meanwhile, war having broken out between the Greeks 
and the Moslems, Ma’mfln set out for Asia Minor, to put 
himself at the head of his army. On Ms arrival at Tarsus, 
he received from the governor of Baghdad the report of 
the tribunal of inquisition, and ordered that the culprits 
should be sent off to him. Happily for these unfortunate 
doctors, they had scarcely started on the road to the 
frontiers, when news of the Caliph’s death reached 
Ba^d&d. Ma’miin having bathed in the Podendon, a 
burning fever was the res'olt, which brought him to the 
grave in a.h. 218 (a.I). 833). Before his death, he 
d^gnated as his successor his brother Mo'tasim billAh, 

(He who seeks defence in God), whom he had for a long 
time preferred to Mo’tamin. 

8. The accession of the new Caliph Mo'tasim met at Mo'tasim 
first with active opposition in the army, where a powerful bm4h.' 
party had been formed in favour of 'Abbds, the son of 
Ma’mik. Thanks, however, to the disinterested conduct 
of that prince, civil war was averted. 'Ahbds publicly 
renounced all pretension to the Caliphate, and took the 
oath of allegiance to his uncle. Mo’tamin, the son of 
Hirfln, imitated the conduct of'Abbfe, and the whole 
army accepted Mo'tasim, who made Lis public entry into 
Baghdad in the month of Eamadan 218. 

The new Caliph, far from putting a stop to the persecu- 
tion wMch had been directed against the orthodox doctors, 
took up and carried out the views of Ma’miin. The 
doctor Ibn Hanbal 'was beaten -with rods and thrown into 
prison, together with several of Ms companions, and was 
not restored to Hberty till the Caliphate of Motawakkil. 

TMs. persecution had ^eady prejudiced the people against 
Mo'tasim, and their discontent became more marked when 
the Caliph created a new body of troops, specially intended 
to watch over his person," TMs new guard was composed 
of Turks, an unbridled and undisciplined body of soldiery, 
who, moreover, held in open contempt the religious pre- 
cepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses of every kind com- 
mitted by the Turks, the people of Baghdad rose in 
insurrection, and Mo'tasim, not (kring to act 'with severity 
either against Ms gaaxA or the citizens, took the course of 
quitting the city. Leaving the government of the capital 
1 in the hands of his son WitMk billdh (He who trusts in 
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God), he established himself with his guard at SAmarra, a 
small place situated a few leagues above Baghdid, and 
changed its name to Sorra-mau-ra’a (He rejoices who 
sees it). This resolution of Mo'tasim was destined to 
prove fatal to his dynasty ; for it placed the Caliphs at the 
mercy of their Praetorians. In fact, from the time of 
Mo'tasim, the Caliphate became the plaything of the 
Turkish guard, and its decline was continuous. Some 
glorious feats of arms, however, were still performed 
under Mo'tasim. The sectary B^bak was at last taken by 
Afshin, a Turkish general of the Caliph, in the year 223 
{a.d. 837-838). BAbak was carried to BaghdM, led 
through the city on the back of an elephant, and then 
delivered to the executioners, who cut off his arms and 
his legs. Afshin, however, was very ill rewarded for his 
services, for shortly afterwards the Caliph had him put to 
death on a charge of heresy. 

The death of Ma’miin had for the moment suspended 
hostilities with Constantinople ; under Mo'tasim the war 
was rekindled. A valiant Greek general, Manuel, who 
had incurred the displeasure of the Emperor Theophilus, 
took refuge with the Caliph, who eagerly welcom^ him 
and gave him a command. Manuel began by reduciug 
Eiordsdn, which had risen in revolt, and Mo^sim was so 
well satisfied with him that he thought of employing him 
against his own countrymen. This was precisely what 
Theophilus dreaded, and he took measures accordin g ly to 
bring back the banished general to his side. He sent an 
ambassador to Mo'tasim, under pretence of ransoming 
some Greek prisoners j but the real object of his mission, 
which he contrived to communicate to Manuel, was the 
recall of that general. Manuel, feigning great animosity 
against his country, himself asked to be allowed to lead a 
Moslem army into Cappadocia. The Caliph granted his 
request, and sent with him his own son Withilf billAh. 
But, as soon as they reached the frontiers of Cappadocia, 
Manuel confessed to the young prince that his intention 
was to return to Constantinople, and quitted the army. 
Theophilus, taking advantage of the confusion into whi^ 
the departure of Manuel had thrown the Moslems, made 
an incursion into Syria, laid waste that province as far as 
Zabatra, and returned loaded with booty. At the news of 
this dWter, Mo'tasim assembled a formidable army, 
estimated at more than two hundred thousand men, 
penetrated into Asia Minor, beat the Greeks, and took 
the city of Amorium, which he ordered to be razed to the 
ground! A revolt which broke out at BaghdM in favour 
of his nephew 'Abbis, the son of Ma’miin, compelled the 
Caliph to tnm back Mo'tasim had the unfortunate 
‘Abbis arrested, and he was soon after found dead in his 
prison. Mo'tasim survived him only four years. He died 
at Sorra-man-ra’a, in a.h. 227 (a.d. 841-842). 

Withik 9. His son Wdthik, who succeeded him, showed himself 
no less intolerant on the doctrinal question of the un- 
created Koran. He carried his zeal to such a point that, 
on the occasion of an exchange of Greek against Moslem 
prisoners, in the year 231 (a.d. 845-846), he ordered that 
all the Moslem captives who would not declare their 
belief that the Koran was a human work, should be left 
in the hands of the enemy. The reign of Wdthik billM 
was not otherwise marked by any very striking events. 
He died in 232 (^n. 846-847), after a reign of five years. 
As he had appointed no successor before his deatJ^ the 
principal personages of the state at first east their eyes on 
his son Mohammed j but they had scarcely saluted him 
with the title of Caliph, when they changed their purpose, 
and offered the supreme power to Motawakkil 'ala ’IMh 
(He who trusts to God), brother of 'WAthik. This prince 
was therefore elected in the same year in which WAthilj: 
died. 
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10. The first act of Motawakkil was an atrocious Mota- 
cruelty. He seized Mohammed b. 'Abd al-Melik, his''^akkil- 
brother’s vizier, who had always been his enemy, and 
ordered him to be placed in a furnace bristling within 

with iron points, which was then raised to a red heat. 

The Caliph looked on at the agonies of his victim, 
iucessantly repeating: “Pity is a weakness.” This had 
been the favourite mRYim of the unfortunate vizier. An 
impostor named Mohammed b. Faraj had set himself up 
as a prophet, giving out that he was Moses risen from the 
dead. By means of this gross fabrication, he had con- 
trived to attract twenty-seven followers. The Caliph had 
him seized, and condemned him to perpetual imprison- 
ment; but first he compelled each of the followers of 
Mohammed to give the pretended prophet ten blows on 
the head with his fist ; and the poor wretch expired under 
the hands of his own disciples, (a.h. 235, a.d. 849-850.) 

In the year of his elevation to the Caliphate, Mota- 
wakkil had regulated the succession to the empire in his 
own family, by designating as future Caliphs his three 
sons, Montasir biUAh (He who seeks help in God), Mo'tazz 
hillM (Strong through God), and Mowayyad billAh 
(Assisted by God). In acting thus, his object was to 
protest against the tendency of his predecessors to favour 
the house of 'All, and to guard against the attainment of 
the Caliphate by any member of that house. Motawakkil 
displayed the most extreme hatred for the descendants of 
the I^ophet. He even went so far as to destroy the 
chapel erected over the tomb of Hosain at KerbelA, and 
forbade the Shl'ites to visit the spot. Not content with 
attacking the liberty and the property of the descendants of 
'Alf, he insulted their belief, by taHng buffoons into his 
pay, whose business it was to turn the person of ‘AK into 
mockery. He also persecuted the (Aristians and the 
Jews ; excluding them from all public employments, and 
obliging them to send their children to Moslem schools. 

In tih.6 year 237, a revolt broke out in Armenia. The 
Caliph sent the Turk Bugha against the rebels ; but they 
met him with a vigorous resistance, and it was four years 
before peace was restored to the province. During that 
time the Greeks effected a descent on Egypt, and Damietta 
was taken and burned. Motawakkil caused Damietta to- 
be fortified, and transferred his own residence to Damascus, 
doubtless that hei, might be able to keep a closer watch on 
the proceedings of the Byzantines. He soon thought 
himself strong enough to take the offensive, and poured 
his Turkish soldiery into Asia Minor, where they 
encountered the same Manuel who had been formerly 
received at the court of Mo'tasim. After an alternation 
of successes and reverses, both Moslems and Greeks 
retired from the conflict. Motawakkil then returned to 
his residence at Sorra-man-ra’a, and there caused a magni- 
ficent quarter to be built, which he called Ja'fariyya.^ 

There he gave himself up to debaucheries; till at ^t, 
during one of Ms orgies, he was murdered by a Turkish 
soldier named Wasff, who had been bribed to the deed 
by his own son Montasir billAh (a.h. 247, a.d. 861-862). 

11. . On the very night of his father’s assassination Mon- 
Montasir had himself proclaimed Caliph. The conspirators 
among the Turkish soldiery compelled Mm to deprive Ms 
two broriiers, Mo'tazz and Mowayyad, who were not a-gree- 
able to them, of their rights of succession. Montasir did 
not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. He died five 
months after, by poison, it is said. 

12. The Turkish soldiery, wMch now arrogated to itself 
the mastery over the Caliphate, chose in succession to 
Montasir Ms cousin AMned, who took the title of MostaTn 


^ That is, “City of Ja'fer.” Ja'far was Motavratkil’s owa proper 
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billih (He ^rlio looks for help to Grod). TJader the reign 
of this feeble prince, the Greeks inflicted serions losses on 
the Moslems in Asia Minor. The Turkish soldiery, instead 
of attempting to repair these losses, revolted against the 
Caliph whom they had themselves chosen, amd plundered 
the city of Sorra-man-ra’a. Taking advantage of these 
disorders, a descendant of ‘All, named Hasan, gained pos- 
session of 'J'abaristdn and Joij^.n, and permanently deprived 
the Eastern Caliphate of those provinces. At the ggrrio. 
time, insurrections sprang up in every part of the empire, 
IN’est, the chiefs of the Turkish, soldiery, in their mutual 
jealousies, began to tear each other to pieces. The infatu- 
ated Caliph fled from Sorrarman-ra’a, and took refuge at 
Baghdad. The Turks now resolved on his destruction, 
and forgetting that they themselves had deprived Mo'tazz 
bilMh, brother of Montasir, of his legitimate rights, chose 
him as their Caliph. They next placed at their head a 
brother of Mo'tazz, named Mowaffak hilMh, and besieged 
MostaTa at Baghdad. At the end of one month (a.e. 
252, A.i>. 866), Mosta'fn surrendered, and was put to 
death. 

Slo'tazz. 13. Mo'tazz biMh thus called to the throne by the very 
men who had previously sought to exclude him from it, 
resolved to free himself from the yoke of the fonnidahle 
Turkish soldiery which thus made and unmade Caliphs. 
Bat to maintain a struggle against such terrible adversaries, 
the new sovereign would have needed an ability and energy 
which he did not possess. He made, indeed, a very 
impolitic beginning in getting rid of his brothers Moway- 
yad and Mowafl^, of whom he put the former to death,' 
and drove the latter into exile. Some time after, it is 
true, he had the satisfaction of seeing Wastf, one of the 
cMefs of the Turkish soldiery, lose his life in a mutiny of 
bis own troops ; and that of defeating in person another 
chief, Bugha, whom he afterwards caused to be beheaded. 
But in the following year (a.e. 254), the Turks chose as 
their leaders the sons of Wasif and Bugha, and 
Mohammed, who avenged their fathers by plunderb^ the 
palace of the prime minister and besieging that of the 
Caliph, whom they seised and threw into close confine- 
ment, where he di^ of hunger and thirst, a.e. 255. 

Mohtadl. 14. Immediately after the faE of Mo'ta 22 ^ the Turks 
brought from BaghdAd one of the sons of Withik bilUb^ 
and proclaimed hum Caliph, with the titl§ of Mohtadf 
(Guided by God). Mohtadl, a man of noble and generous 
spirit, exerted himself, but in vain, to release hk prede- 
oeesor feom prison. Having failed in this, he kept the 
jaecarioas measure of power which his masters left 
hin^ and appHed it to the regeneration of Moslem 
aomety, Urn decay which appeared to him imminent. 
He forbade wine and g^es of chance; he devoted 
himself to the administration of justice; he examined in 
person every sentence passed by the judges, and gave 
public audience to the people twice a week for the redress 
of their grievances. The farmers of the revenue were 
subjected to strict control, and the taxes were considerably 
lightened It seemed as if these reforms were likely to 
rfrcstablish order and prosperity in the empire. But 
Mohtadl came too late, and the Turks did not leave him 
time to finish ins work §41ih, one of the chiefs of the 
Ihi^ish soldiery, having been assassinated by a rival, 
Mohtach punned tie guilty pmsoa with rigouTi The 
Turks, m thrir rage, b^t tie palace and slaughtered the 

unfortunate Oaliph {A.H. 256, Aj>. 870). 

m. ^5 weariness, or from repentance, the 

Turkish soldiery d&eontmued for a time their hateful 
excesses, A son of MotawakMl was brought out of prison 
to succeed his cousin, and reigned for twenty-two years 
Ae name of Mo^mid ‘ala m (He whose si^port 
IS God). During his reicm twrt great events took place, . 


tokens and precursors of the dissolution of the Caliphate. 
Eastern Persia and Egypt separated themselves by force 
from the empire, and two new dynasties established 
themselves in these countries, those respectively of the 
SafEirids and the Thililnids. The founder of the former, 
Ya*kiib b. Laith, was the son of a coppersmith (3affAr)! 

At the head of a band of resolute men, he mvaded success- 
ively Khorasan, EurmAn, and SijistAn, and at last the Caliph 
Mo'tamid, powerless to arrest his progress, was obliged to 
give an official recognition to accomplished facts. But 
Ya%fib was not satisfied with this; he soon possessed 
himself of Tabaristfin, FArsistfin, and Ahwiz, and thence 
marched against Ba^dAd. Fortune, however, deserted 
him; he was beaten in the neighbourhood of WAsit (a.e. 

262), and compelled to return to Persia in order to levy a 
new army there. In 265 he resumed his march against 
Bagdad, but was_ obliged by sickness to halt at Jondis- 
ibilr, where he died ; not, however, till he had obtained 
from the Caliph a formal investiture of all the provinces 
he had conquered. He was succeeded by his brother 
‘Amr. On the other side, a certain Ahmed b. Tfilfin, the 
son of a freedman, who had obtained from the Caliph the 
post of governor of E^t, planned the creation for himself 
of an independent kingdom. Under Mo'tamid he even 
invaded Syria, and perhaps would have pushed his con- 
quests still farther, had not death overtaken biTn in a.h, 

270 (a.i>. 883-884). His son Khomaniya succeeded him 
in Eg:^t, and though, at a later period, he submitted to 
pay tribute to Mo'tadid, nevertheless a dynasty had been 
founded in that country which lasted for twenty-one years 
longer. Mo'tamid died eight years after Ahmed b. Tfilfin. 

16. The reign of Mo'tadid billAh "who seeks his Mo'ta- 
support in ’God), who succeeded his uncle Mo'tamid, is 4id. 
principally remwkahle for the rise of the celebrated sect ' 
of the Ck,rmathians (il^rdnuto), who for two centuries laid 
waste the Moslem empire, and for the extinction of the 
§afS,rid dynasty in Persia, where it was replaced by that 
of the SAmfinids. Some details respecting the origin and 
-the creed of the Carmathians will he found in the third 
section of this article. We shall content ourselves here with 
stating the fact that these sectaries, who were numerous 
in TrAk, Syria, and Eastern Arabia, kept in check all the 
anmes which were sent against them. Under the reign of 
Mo ta^d they invaded Mecca and committed great ravages 
there. In a.h. 281, Mo'taffid repaired the disasters which 
they had caused there, and raised important works about 
the Eaha. Mo'tadid died in 289 (a.d. 902), leaving 
the throne to his son Moktaff hzllAh. ^ 

< . Moktaff bilMh (He who sufficeth himself in God) Moktaf 
reigned for six years, during which he had constantly to 
[ straggle against the Carmathians. One of his generals, 
indeed, gained a signal victory over these sectaries ; hut, to 
avenge their defeat, they lay in wait for a caravan which 
was on its retuiu from Mecca, and massacred twenty 
thousand pilgrims. This horrible crime raised the whole 
of .^bia against them. The Carmathians were beaten 
again, and Dhikniya, one of their ablest generals, was 
taken ^d put to death. The sectaries remained quiet for 
some time, and the Caliph took advantage of this respite 
to take Egypt from the house of Tiiliin, and to confer its 
government on the lkhshfdites. Moktaff died a.e. 295 
(a.d. 907-908). His Activity and energy revived for a 
moment the prestige of the Caliphate; but this fleeting 
renewal of its greatness was soon to disappear, and decay 
resumed its course. 

18. The new Cahph, Moktadir billAh (Powerful through Mokta- 
God^ was only thirteen years of age when he ascended 
tte &rone. His ^treme youth prejudiced the people of 
Bagh^d against him ; they rebelled, and swore allegiance 
to AbdalMh, son of the former Caliph Mo'tazz; but the 
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party of Molsitadir prevailed, and his rival was put to 
death. Mo^tadir, however, was too young to exercise 
any real power ; he was governed by his eunuchs. He was, 
besides, a man of feeble character, and looked on help- 
lessly at the death-struggle of the empire, upon which 
calamities of every kind now poured in. The Greeks 
invaded Mesopotamia. A truce was concluded with them ■ 
but the Carmathians then recommenced their disorders in 
Syria. The indolence of the Caliph, and his inaction in 
the face of this danger, alienated all hearts from him j and 
the eunuch Miinis, the principal chief of his party, took 
the lead in deposing him and proclaiming in his stead his 
brother Ipihir bill^ (Victorious through God), in the 
year 317 (a.d. 929-930). KiUiir, however, having refused 
to distribute a donative to the army on the occasion of his 
accession, a counter-revolution took place, and Moktadir, 
who had been imprisoned, was taken from his dungeon 
and replaced on Idle throne, only three days after his de- 
position. Favoured by these disturbances, the governor of 
Mosul, Ndsir al-Daula, declared himself independent, and 
founded definitively the dynasty of the Hamtoites ; thus 
causing an additional dismemberment of the empire. The 
Carmathians in their turn, under the guidance of a new chief, 
Abil obtained possession of Mecca, and carried off 
the celebrated black stone of the Ka*ba, which they did not 
restore till very long afterwards. Meanwhile the eunuch 
Milnis had been disgraced. He withdrew at first to Mosul, 
to the court of Ndsir al-Daula; but it was to raise an 
army and march upon Baghddd, where the Caliph had 
again fixed his abode. The object of Miinis was not to 
attack the Caliph, but only to take vengeance on his 
personal enemies. Moktadir was induced by evil coun- 
sellors to make a sally against Miinis. His troops were 
put to the rout, and he himself fell on the field of battle, 
in the year 320 (a.d. 932). 

^eFi- With the reign of Moktadir is connected one of the 

timites. greatest events in the history of the Caliphate, the founda- 
tion of the F4timite dynasty, which reigned, first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt, for nearly three centuries. 
The first of this family who put forward any pretensions 
to the Caliphate was ‘Ohaid AlMh, sumamed the Mahdl, or 
Messiah of the followers of 'All, who gave himself out as 
a direct descendant of ‘Ali,. through his wife Fdtima, the 
daughter of Mohammed, whence the name of Fdtimite. It 
seems to he proved that 'Obaid All^ was really descended 
from a certain 'Abdallih b, Maimiin el-^dddh, the 
founder of the Ismailian sect, of which the Carmathians 
were only a branch. This ‘Ohaid AIM had himself 
become pontiff of the Ismaihans. As early as the Caliphate 
of Moktaff, one of ‘Obaid Ally’s missionaries, named 
Abil ‘AbdaUdh, had succeeded in gaming numerous parti- 
sans in the province of Africa, then subject to the 
Aghlabites, and the victories of this missionary had 
wrested Eastern Africa from the family of Aghlab when 
Moktadir ascended the throne. ‘Obaid AUih then 
repaired to his new realm (a.h. 303), and founded the 
c% of Mahdfya, which he made his capital He tried 
also, but without success, to seize Egypt ; the conquest of 
that country was reserved for one of his sruccessors, Mo'izz 
li-dfn-iUMn 'Obaid AIM died two yeara after Moktadir, 
leaving to his son an empire already sufficiently 
powerful to cause uneasiness to the ‘Ahbisids, to the 
Omayyads of Spain, and to all the Christian princes 
whose states bordered on the Mediterranean. 

The last 19. KMiir bilM, on being raised anew to the throne 

‘AhU- after the death of his brother Moktadir, still bore ill-will 
to his patrons, and tried to free himself from their 
guardianship. The emirs of his court dethroned him a 
second time and put out his eyes. One of his nephews 
was then proclaimed Caliph under, the name of 
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hillAh (Content through God). This prince, who was 
entirely governed by those about .his person, created, 
in favour of a certain Abiibekr Mohammed b. Edik, the 
office of Amir al-Omara, or Emir of the Emirs, which 
nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace among 
the Franks.! The Amir al-Omard was charged with the 
administration of civil and military affairs. He also acted 
as the Caliph’s deputy in sacerdotal functions, and was 
named next after Mm in the public prayers. Thenceforth 
the Caliphate was no longer anything hut an empty 
shadow. During the reigns of Kdhir and Ed^, the Car- 
matMans became more audacious than ever. The Amir 
al-Omard was obliged to purchase from them the freedom of 
pilgrimage to Mecca at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

Thus the Caliphate found itself almost reduced to the pro- 
vince of Eaghddd. Khordsdn, Transoxiana, Kirmdn, and 
Persia were in the hands of independent sovereigns, the Sd- 
mdnids, the Biiyids, and a prince named Washimglr. The 
Hamddnites possessed Mesopotamia ; the Sdjites, Armenia; 
l^ypt was under the rule of the IkhsMdites ; Arabia was 
held by the Carmathians; Africa, as we have seen, had 
become the prey of the Fdtimites. The single transient 
success obtained by EdM was the capture of Mosul in a,h. 

328 (a.d. 939-40) ; and" even tMs success he owed to the 
Turk Bejkem, who had succeeded Mohammed b. Edik as' 

Amir al-Omard. 

Eddl died in the following year, and was succeeded by Mottaki, 
Mottakl lilldh (He who fears God). From ids very 
accession, this prince saw himself exposed to the attaclm 
of a certain Al-Baridl, who had carved out for himself a 
principality in Chaldaea, and who now laid siege to Baghddd. 

Ndsir al-Daula, prince of Mosul, who had been reinstated in 
Ms government, offered an asylum to Mottakl; put Ms 
troops at Ms disposal, and succeeded in repelling Al- 
Baridl. In return he obtained the office of . Amlr al-Omard. 

But there were other competitors for that post. Turun, 
a former lieutenant of Bejkem, protested sword in hand 
against the choice of the Caliph and threatened Bagh- 
ddd, Ikhshld, sovereign of Egypt, offered Mottakl a 
refuge in Ms states’; but Turun, fearing to see the CaUph 
obtain such powerful support, found means to entice 
him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, a.b:. 333 
(a.d. 944-945). 

As successor to Mottakl Turun chose Mostakfl billdh (He Mostald, 
who places Ms whole trust in God). This prince, like his 
predecessors, was a mere puppet in the hands of Ms min- 
isters. A new Amir al-Omard, Zlrak b. Shlrzdd, made 
himseK so hateful to the people of Baghddd by Ms deeds 
of violence and rapacity that they besought the help of 
the Bilyids. Ahmed, the third prince of that dynasty, 
entered Baghddd, overthrew Zlrak, and took his place 
under the title of Mo'izz al-Daula. Mostakfl sgon had 
enough of. tMs new master, and ventured to conspire 
against Mm. The plot was discovered, and Mo'izz al-Daula 
had the eyes of the Caliph put out. There were now at 
Baghddd three Caliphs who had been dethroned and 
blinded— Kdhir, Mottakl and Mostakfl. Mo'izz al-Daula 
thought for a moment of restoring the illusory title of 
Caliph to the descendants of 'AH. He feared, however, 
lest this dLould lead to the recovery by the Caliphs of 
their former supremacy, and Ms choice fell on a son of 
Moktadir under the name of Motl' lilldh (He who obeys Motll 
God). Eeserving to himself all the powers and revenues ' ' 
of the Gahph, he allowed Mori' merely a secretary and a 
moderate pension. The prince of Mosul, who. began to 
think his possessions threatened by the neighbourhood of 
Mo'izz, entered on a struggle with Mm and tried to wrest 
Baghddd from him; but he failed, and was obliged to 


! See Defremay, Uivmn mr les Emn al-Om^a. Paris, 1848. 
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submit to tbe payment of tribute. "We have said above 
that Mo'izz al-Dauia professed a great veneration for the 
house of ‘All His preference showed itself in public acts. 
He caused the most terrible imprecations against the 
Omayyads to be posted up at the doors of the mosques. 
This step irritated men’s minds ; and a general insurrec- 
tion was imminent at Baghdid, when Mo'izz died (a.h. 
356), leaving his power to his sou 'Izz ai-DauIa. 

■WMe the 'Abb^d family was thus dying out in shame 
and degradation, the BAtiniites, in the person of Molzz 
li-din-iUkh, were reaching the highest degree of power 
and glory (see Egypt, vol. viL p. 750 sqq.) Jauhar, a 
genei^ of Mo'izz Ii-dm-ill41i, conquered E^t for his 
master, and Arabia acknowledged the sovereignly of the 
Fitimites. The Carmathians, who had so long contended 
against the 'Abbisids, now came to better terms with 
Motf , and their general made the Caliph the offer of 
driving back the Fdtmiites, on condition of his granting 
him the government of Eg;^t. Motf preferred to stand 
neutral in the struggle ; and the Carmathian general, who 
with the support of Motf might perhaps have triumphed 
over Mo'izz, was beaten by his powerful rival. Motf, 
having been struck by paralysis, was obliged to abdicate 
in the year 363 (a.d. 973-974), and left the empty title 

T4i'. of Caliph to ids son li-anir-ill4h (Obedient to the 
command of God). The new Caliph lived at first in 
peace, for it was now the ofSce of Amir aJ-Omar4 which 
provoked ill-will. Under the reign of T5i* the Biiyid 
princes contended furiously with one another for the office 
of Emir, and one of them, 'Adod al-Daula, having con- 
quer«i Tzz al-Daula, took the title, never before employed, 
d ShAhinshih, or king of kings. On his death he trans- 
mitted his office to his three sons, who held it successively, 
under the of Bbams al-Daula, Sharaf al-Daula, and 
BaM al-Daula. The last, who was as avaricious as he 
was ambitious, took offence at the Caliph for having 
disposed of certain sums of money, of which he wished 
to reserve the management to himself, compelled him to 
abdicate in a.h. 381, and replaced him by a grandson of 
Moktadir, who took the name of K4dir billdh (PowerM 
through God), and reigned forty one years under the 
tutelage of the Bi5yi(fi, Meanwhile events were pre- 
paring the fall of the Biiyids. In Persia, Mahmiid of 
Ghazni was founding the powerful empire of the Ghaz- 
nevid^ which extended to the Indus, and the Seljiik 
Turks were already invading Ehor5s4n. It was under 
the successor of K4dir bilMh that that sanguinary revolu- 
tion took place, which was to give over the government 
of Baghdad to ^6 Seljfifes. 

«*u 2 L Kidir bilHh died in A.H. 422 (a.d. 1030-31), and 
was succeeded by !E!^am bi-amr-ilLSh (He who is charged 
with the business of God). The new Caliph, groaning 
under the iron hand of his Amir al-Omari, called to 
his aid the Seljiik Toghril Beg, who entered Baghdad 
in the month of Eamadan in the year 447 (a-D. 1066- 
1056), overthrew the Blinds, and took their pkce. Some 
years later, Toghril married the daughter of the Caliph. 
At his death, Toghril left to his nephew Alp Ar skn 
the title of Sultan, a flourishing empire, and uncon- 
trcffied power. As for E4im, he enjoyed the Caliphate 
in peace under the tutelage of Alp Arslin and of his 
successor Malik Sh^ till his death in A.H. 467. His 

Mofctedf. Hudson, Moktadf bi-amr-ill4h (He who obeys the orders 
of God), who succeeded him, owed to the power of Mab'k 
Sh4h the honour of recovering his supremacy in Arabia. 
At Medina and Me«M. Ms name was substituted in the 
public prayers for those of the Fitimite Caliphs. This 
was, after ail, a mere gratification to his vanity, for Malik 
Bkiih was the real sovereign, and the (Mph &ou^t 
himself highly honoured ia marrying the daughter of Ms 
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powerful patron. TMs union, however, far from drawing 
closer the bonds of friendsMp between MaKk Shdh and 
Moktadl, became on the contrary a cause of strife. The 
Caliph ^ving put away Ms wife, who had wearied him 
by her peevish humours, was compelled by Malik Shdh to 
appoint the child whom he had had by her as Ms successor, 
to the prejudice of his eldest sou. Malik Shih also exiled 
his son-iu-kw to Basra. Just, however, as tMs order was 
about to be carried out, Malik Shdh died. Moktadl 
survived him only a few months. It was during the 
rei^ of his successor Mostazhir billAh (a.h. 487-512) that Mostaz- 
the first crusade took place. We need not here enter bir and 
into the details of those wars. It is sufficient to say that 
from Ike date of the first crusade Baghddd ceases, so to ^ 
speak, to have any special history. The successors of 
Mosta^ billAh (He who seeks to triumph through God) 
were — ^MostarsMd biEdh (He who asks guidance from God), 

A.H. 612-529 ; RdsMd billdh (Just through God), A.H. 629- 
530 ; MoktaH H-ami-iU^Ji (He who follows the orders of 
God), A.H. 530-555 ; Mostanjid billyh (He who invokes 
help from Gkd), a.h. 555-566 ; and Mosta^’ bi-amr-illdh 
(He who seeks enlightenment in the orders of God), a.h. 
666-576. Under this last, the F^timite dynasty was at 
length destroyed, and Egypt fell again under the spiritual 
authority of the Caliphs of Baghddd. It was one of the 
generals of the Emir Niir al-dln, the celebrated al- 
din (Saladin), who made this important conquest in a.h. 

667 (a.d. 1171-1172). He maintained himself in Eot^' 
as Sultan, founded a new dynasty, that of the Ayyilbites, 
and in some sort compelled Hdsir li-din-iU^ (He who 
hMps the religion of God), the successor of Mosta^’ (a.h. 
675-622), to acknowledge his title and to ratify his 
usurpation. 

A still more formidable danger was now threatening The 
Baghdid. The terrible Jinghlz Khdn was issuing from Mongols, 
the depths of Asia at the head of Ms Mongols, and was 
beginning to invade Transoxiana. Under NAsir li-dln- 
illih’s successors, ZAhir biMh (Victorious through God), 

A.H. 622-623, and Mostansir billAh (He who asks help 
from God), a.h. 623-640, the Mongol invasion advanced 
with immense strides; and when, after them, Mosta'sim 
bilkh (He who seeks Ms defence in God) was named 
Caliph in the year 640 (a.d. 1242-1243), the last days of 
the Caliphate had arrived. Hul4gu, who was then sove- 
reign of the Mongols, determined to make himself master 
of the whole of Western Asia, He placed himself at the 
head of Ms immense hordes, swept everything before bim 
on his march, and arrived under the walls of Baghdad. 

In vain did Mosta'sim sue for peace. The siege was 
actively pursued, and on the 29th of Moharram 656 (5th 
February 1-268), the Mongols forced their way into 
BaghdM and planted the standard of Huldgu on the 
Mghest of its towers. The city was given up to fire and 
skughter; Mosta'sim was thrown into prison, and died 
there a few days after ; and with Mm expired the Eastern 
Caliphate, wMeh had lasted 626 years, from the death of 
Mohammed. 

! In vain, -three years kter, did a scion of the race of the 
‘AbbAsids, who had taken refuge in Egypt, make an effort 
to restore a dynasty wMch was now for ever extinct. At 
the head of a few followers, he marched against Baghdad, 
but was repulsed by the governor of that city, and died 
fighting.. At a later period, another descendant of the 
'Abbdsids also sought an asylum in Egypt. The Sultan 
Baibars, «tfter a judicial investigation of Ms origin, pro- 
dded Mm Caliph under the name of Hdkim bi-amr-illAii. 

His sons inherits tMs empty title, but, like their father, 
renmined in Egypt, without power or influence. This 
shadow of sovereignty continued to exist till the conquest 
of I^t by the Turks. 
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Genealogical Table or the 'AbbIsib Caliphs down to tee 
Fall or Baghdad. 

'Abbas. 

'Abdillab. 


Mobammed. 

! 

Ibrlbfm. 1. Abii T-'Abbds. 2. Mansiir. 

I ‘ 

3. TyTaTn^f- 
I 


4. Hadi. 5. Harun al-EasMd. 
I 


6. Amin- 

7. Ma’miin. 8. Mo'tasim. 

1 ■ 

Mohammed. 9. "Wathik. 10. Motiwalddl. 

12. M*osta'in. 14. M^ohtadi. | 

Mowaf^k. 11. Montasir. 

15. Mo'tamid. 13. Mo'tazz. 

16. Mo'tadid. 


19. Kahir. 18. Moktadir. 

17. Moktafi. 

r 

22. Mostakfi. 


IshdL 23. itotf . 21. Mottaki. 20. kadi 

L 24. Tdi'. 

. 

26. Kdim. 


Mobammed Dbakbirat al-Din. 

27. Moktadi. 

28. Mostazbir. 

I 

31. Moktafl 29. Mostarsidd. 

82. MostaDjid. 80. E4slkd, 

83. Mostadi’. 

34. N^iir. 

35. Zahir. 

36. MoataDsir. 

37. Mosta'sim. 


Sect. HI. — Sketch oe the Institutions and CimizA- 
noN OE THE Eastern Caliphate, 

Moiianmied had begun to bestowpobtical unity on Arabia; 
but be bad done still more : be bad giyen ber tbe Koran, 
as tbe starting-point and base of tbe future ciyilmtion of 
Islam. It was for tbe preservation and tbe better under- 
standing of tbe sacred text that tbe first believers were 
led to ereate grammar and lexicograpby, and to make col- 
lections of tbe poems of their own and former times, those 
“witnesses of tbe meaning of words,” as tbe Arabs cab 
them. To elucidate questions of dogma they created 
theology. Jurisprudence, in bte manner, issued from tbe 
Koran, and the historical sciences at first gathered around 
it. As early as tbe firat century of tbe Flight, schools 
were founded in at Basra and at Cufa^ in which all 
tbe questions to which tbe study of tbe Koran gave rise 
were stated, and answered in different ways. Natural 
science and mathematics were less directly concerned with 
the sacred book, and were consequently neglected during 
tbe. whole period of tbe Omayyad dynasty. They only 
began to be cultivated when, under tbe 'Abb^ids, ■ the 


study of philosophy led to the use of translations from tbe 
Greek. Tbe institutions of Islam were developed, no 
doubt, as new wants made themselves felt, in proportion 
to tbe extension of tbe empire ; but they were nevertheless 
founded on tbe first arrangements made by tbe Prophet, 
and banded down by him in tbe Koran. 

Under tbe first four Caliphs these institutions continued Political 
in a rudimentary state. Tbe Caliph {Khalifa, substitute 
or successor) was elected by tbe Moslem community : 
and, after receiving from all its members tbe oath oftions. 
fidebty (-ffai'a) wMdi they were bound to take, united tbe 
temporal and spiritual powers in bis own bands. He was 
at the same time high priest, ruler, and judge. He was 
compelled, however, by tbe very extent of the empire to 
delegate bis powers to those agents plural "Ommdt) 

whom be commissioned to represent him in tbe provinces. 

The State revenues, which entered the public treasury 
{Bait al~mdl), were composed — (1) of tbe tithe, or tax for 
tbe poor {2akd£), which every Moslem was bound to pay ; 

(2) of tbe fifth, raised on all booty taken in war, tbe rest 
being divided among the warriors; (3) of tbe poll-tax 
{Jm/ci) and tbe land-tax {Kkardf), which only affected non- 
Moslem subjects. Tbe Cabpb administered the revenues 
of tbe State at Ms own pleasure, applying them to tbe neces- 
sities of war, to public works, to tbe payment of officials, 
to tbe support of tbe poor, and to tbe distribution of tbe 
annual pensions, in which every Moslem bad originally 
a right to share. Tbe State could possess landed property. 

Under 'Omar I. we find that tbe pasture land belonging 
to tbe State supported not less than forty thousand camels 
and horses. To 'Omar I. was due tbe regulation of tbe 
poll-tax by a fixed scale. Tbe rich, whether Christians or 
Jews, paid four dlnA,rs (about thirty-two shillings) yearly ; 
people of tbe middle class, two dinars; tbe poor, one 
dinir. Besides this payment in money, tbe subject-races 
bad to make coutributions in kind, intended for tbe 
support of tbe troops. Tbe land-tax consisted of a general 
rent in proportion to tbe extent, character, and fertility of 
tbe lands possessed by tbe conquered. 

As the sums produced by these different imposts were The 
often very considerable, it became necessary, as early as Diwdn, 
tbe Caliphate of ‘Omar I., to create a special office, 
charged with tbe accounts of their expenditure. Its 
organization was borrowed by 'Omar from tbe Persians, 
and it retained its Persian name of Dlwdn, a term after- 
wards appbed to all government offices. Tbe Arabs at 
that time being too ilbterate for such employment, tbe 
task of keeping tbe registers of tbe Diwdn was entrusted 
to Greeks, Copts, and Persians. 'Omar also gave bis 
attention to the apportionment of tbe individual pensions 
of tbe Faithful. Every one received a larger or smaller 
sum according to tbe greater or less nearness of bia con- 
nexion with tbe family, or the tribe, of the Prophet. 

Thus 'Aisba, who had been tbe favourite wife of 
Mohammed, received a yearly pension of twelve thousand 
dirhems ; ^ the other widows of tbe Prophet only received 
ten thousand. Tbe HAshimites. and Mot^bites, that is, 
the members of tbe Prophet’s family, dso received ten 
thousand dirhems. Tbe Emigrants and tbe Defenders, or 
those citizens of Mecca and Medina who bad been the 
first to embrace Islam, bad five thousand dirhems; and 
that was the sum which 'Omar I. allotted to biiMelf.® 

For every other Moslem of full age, the pension varied 
from 4000 to 300 dirhems. We can easily understand 
what an influence the hope of this pension must have 
exerted on tbe conquered races, and how much it must 

^ The dirhem was equivalent to one franc. 

® His moderation was not imitated hy his successor 'Othmdn, who 
made it his principal object to enrich all the members of his ovm 
family at the expense of the rest of the Moslems; 
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have contributed to their conversion. On accepting Islam 
they acquired a right to the pension, besides ceasing to pay 
the land-tax and the poll-tax, 

Militaiy Even in the earliest days of Islam the Arabs were not 
institu- entirely devoid of military skill. Many of their tribes 
tions. brought into relations -with the Greeks and 

Persians, and had acquired from them some ideas of the 
art of war. Thus, in the time of Mohammed, the division 
of an army into a centre, right and left wings, vanguard 
and rearguard, was understood, and the art of defend- 
ing a camp or a city by entrenchments was also known. 
The Arabs fought on foot^ on horseback, and mounted 
on camels. The arms of the infantry consisted of a 
spear, a sword, and a shield, and sometimes also of 
a bow and arrows. The horsemen fou^t chiefly with 
the lance. For defensive arms, besides the shield, the 
Arabs were acquainted with the helmet, the coat of mail, 
and the cuirass of leather covered with plates of iron. 
It was not till the period of the Omayyads that they 
began to employ military engines, such as the baJista. 
The army was divided by tribes ; and each tribe had its 
flag, which consisted of a piece of cloth fastened to a 
lance. As regards the recruitment of their armies, every 
man able to carry arms was originally bound to render 
military service. ‘Omar L, to whom Islam owes so 
many of its institutions, was the first to divide his 
armies into distinct corps, and to assign to each corps a 
fixed station. These stations were the province of Cnfa, 
that of Ba^ and afterwards the provinces of Emesa, of 
the Jordan, and of Palestine. These provinces afterwaids 
became military colonies, all the inhabitants of which were 
bound to render military service, as distinguished from 
the other provinces, where service was optional, or at all 
events regulated by the necessities of the moment. 

Ceremo- With the accesMon of Mo‘4wiya I to the supreme power. 
Dial. the mechanism of the State was modified and became mnre 
complicated. Mo‘4wiya endeavoured to copy the cere- 
monial of foreign courts. He built himself a palace at 
Damascus, and set up a throne in the audience-chamber, 
the door of which was kept by a chamberlain {EdjH). 
When he attended the service at the mosque, he occupiM 
a close pew with a grating in front (MaJ^ra), \^en 
he left hia palace, he was surrounded by a bodyguard 
{Sharp), commanded by a provost {SdMb al-Shorp). Lastly, 
in his own lifetime, he caused his son Yazid to be acknow- 
ledged as his heir-presumptiv^ and thus established the 
principle of hereditary succession, which was opposed to 
the spirit of Islam, and was the source of every kind of 
Heredi- calamity. As regards the administration of Stat^ 
Mo*4wiya acted at his own will and pl^sure. Thus, in 
cesaon. ^ secure the services of ‘Amr b. al- As, the conqueror 

of Egypt, he gave up to him the revenues of that province, 
a part of which ought to have gone to the State. He also 
took an important step with regard to the fl’n-mia.l penrions 
of the Faithful, which he reduced by about two and a half 
per cent. The administration of the public funds in the 
dijOTerent provinces was left to their Prefects, who were 
expected to pay into the public treasury only the surplus 
of their respective revenues. The empire had been at first 
divided into tell provinces — 1. Syria (subdivided into four 
or military districts) ; 2. Cufa, with Arabian Trik 
and Persian Trik; 3. Ba^ with Peraa, Sijisten, Ehordsin, 
Baj^n, and 'Omite ; 4, Armenia ,• 5, Mecca ; 6. Medina ; 
7. The Indian Marches j 3. Afidu» ; 9. Egypt ; 10. Yemen. 
Mo'Awiya, however, snaseqnently thought proper to make 
EhorMn a separate province. Under his successors, and 
> according to the necessities of the moment, it was some- 
times reunited to the government! of li^k. In Tr^k itself 
Mo^dwiya joined Basra, and its dependencies to Oufa. 
Rraftficis. : Under Mo'dwiya the Prefects had the most extensive 
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civil and military powers. They had even the right of the 
direct appointment of their Sul^Prefects. Mo'dwiya, not- 
withstanding, thought it advisable to disconnect from 
their powers the offices of Judge (AMf) and of Keligious 
Official {Imam), which were entrusted to special function- 
aries named directly by the Caliph. The Caliph was, 
however, always at liberty to modify these arrangements at 
his own pleasure. Under the successors of Mo'Awiya, we 
find certain Prefects invested at the same time with the 
dignities of Cadi and Ttu4tti. 

It was also to Mo'dwiya that the State owed the creation Chan- 
of a Chancery (Diw^n M-akht4m, or Seals-office), iu which eery, 
all decrees proceeding from the Caliph were registered ; so 
that, when once issued, these decrees could not be falsified. 
Mo'dwiya also exerted bimself to ensure rapidity of com- Posts, 
munication throughout the empire, by instituting the 
courier-post {Barid), in imitation of the post of the 
Persians and Byzantines. 

After Mo'dwiya we must come down to the time of 
*Abd al-Melik to meet with any important innovations in 
Moslem institutions. Before the reign of that Caliph 
the books of the public offices were kept by Christians 
and Pereians, and drawn up in Greek and Persian. ‘Abd 
al-Melik ordered the exclusive employment of the Arabic 
language, and substituted Moslems for all the Christian 
and Persian clerks in the government offices. It was this 
same Caliph who founded the monetary system of Islam, Money, 
and who was the first to strike dinars (pieces of gold 
worth about ten francs), and dirhems (pieces of sriver 
worth about a franc), with legends in Arabic, The 
postal system was also very much improved and developed 
xmder this prince. *Abd al-Melik was powerfully seconded 
by the famous Hajj4j, who was able to re-establish in 
‘Mk the disputed principle of obligatory military service, 
and who also succeeded, by skilful management, in raising 
the condition of agriculture in tiiat province. Walld, the 
successor of ‘Abd M-Melik, especially distingoidied himself 
by the foundation of religious institutions. In his reign Religious 
the mosque of Damascus, half of which, had hitherto foinnia- 
remained in the hands of the Christians, was appropriated 
exclusively to the Moslems, and considerably embellished. 
Hospitals were also established for lepers, the poor, the 
blinA and the sick. The pious 'Omar IT. devoted all his 
efforts to the embellishment of the mosque of Damascus. 

An edict of 'Omar L had forbidden Moslems to acquire 
landed property, agriculture being considered an occupa- 
tion unworthy of a free man. This law had fallen into 
disuse ; but 'Omar IT. put it in force again, and declared 
null and void every purchase of land made by a Moslem 
subsequently to A.i. 100. The effects of this law might 
have been fatal to the empire; but it again became 
obsolete under the Caliphate of Hishim. 

At the accession of the 'Abhisids the centre of thelustitu- 
empire was displaced. Damascus fell from the rank 
its capital to that of a provincial town ; while Baghdad, 
a small and unknown village, became the mistress of the gias. 
world. Under the first 'Abbdsid the empire — ^not includ- 
ing the province of Baghdad — ^was divided as follows : — 

1. The province of Cufa ; 2, The province of Basra, with the 
district of .the Tigris, Bahrain and 'Om4n; 3. ffijdz and 
Yamima; 4. Yemen; 5. Ahwiz; 6. Firsisten; 7. Morisin; 

8. The province of Mosul ; 9. Mesoptamia, with Armenia 
' and Azerbaij&n; 10. Syria; 11. Egypt and the province 
of Africa (Spain being a dependency of Africa) ; 12. Sind. 
Al-Saff(§h afterwards made Palestine a distinct province, 
and separated Armenia and Azerbaijan from Mesopotamia. 

Still later, Hdnin al-Eashfd created a new province to the 
north of Syria, which received the name of 'AwAaim. Each 
newly-conquered province was always united to that one 
of the older provinces to which it was nearest. 
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Sinmltaneously -with the accession of the *Abh^ids, 
Persian influence began to preponderate.-, The Persian, 
Khdiid b. Barmak, -was entrusted with the administration 
of the finances {Llwdn al-Khai'dj) by As-Saffah, who was 
also the first Caliph who transferred the hiyrden of public 
Prime affairs from himseli to a Prime Minister (Wazir, wWee, 
Minister, in European languages, the term Vider), The title of 
Wazir was unknown to the Omayyads. The office of 
Prime Minister was of Persian origin. It existed till the 
time of the Caliph when that of Amir al-Omard 
was substituted for it. When the Caliphs had fallen 
under the tutelage of the Biiyids, it was the latter who 
chose Yiziers, leaving to the Caliphs only Secretaries 
al-Buiomd). Under the Seljiih: Sultans the Caliphs 
were again permitted to choose their own Viziers, 

The institution of the office of Vizier was not the least 
among the causes of the decadence of the Eastern Caliphate. 
The 'Abbdsids gradually became unaccustomed to the 
. exercise of power and the management of affairs, and thus 
lost all direct influence over their subjects. Besides the 
Minister of Finance and the Vizier, the 'Abbdsids created 
another important office, that of Postmaster-General (Sahib 
whose duty it was to collect at a central office 
all the information which arrived from the provinces, and 
Adminis- to transmit it to the Prime Minister. Thus the adminis- 
trative trative services were greatly extended under the 'Abbdsids. 
services. They were subdivided as follows:—!. Biwdii al-Khafdj, or 
Ministry of Finance; 2. Diwdn d-Diyd\ or Bureau of 
State property ; 3. Diwdn ctl-Zivndm, Re^try Office or 
Exchequer Office ; 4. Diwdn al-Jond, or Ministry of War; 
5. Nazar alr-Mazdlim^ or Court of Appeal ; 6. Diwdn cU~ 
Mawdli wal-Ghilmdn, or Bureau of the freedmen and slaves 
of the Caliphs ; 7. Diwdn Zimdm d-Nafakdi, or Office of 
Expenditure ; 8. Diwdn al-Darid, or Office of the Posts ; 
9. Diwdn d-Basdil, or Office of Correspondence; 10. 
Diwdn aUTaukf, or Office of the Imperial Seal, and of the 
registration of official documents. There were also offices 
for the despatch and reception of official documaits, and 
for the inspection of weights and measures. 

Orgaai- We cannot better conclude this brief summary of the 
institutions of the Caliphate than by giving a sketch of 
tieState. organization of the State, according to the Moslem 
authors themselves. 

Caliph. The supreme chief received the title of Caliph, or of 
Commander of the Faithful (Amir al-Mo’minin). He 
united in his own person all the powers of lihe State ; his 
Ministers and all public functionaries acted only by virtue 
of a commission from him. They, like all other Moslems, 
were at the mercy of the Caliph, who had power of life 
and death over them. As spiritual chief, the Caliph was 
also the supreme judge in questions of dogma. In theory 
he held his powers by the free choice of the majority of 
Moslems ; but, when he had once received their oath of 
allegiance, he became their absolute master. The first 
condition of eligibility to the Caliphate was to belong to 
the tribe of Koraish. In Moslem belief, the subjects of 
the Caliph owed him obedience and aid so long as he 
should fulfil his duties with exactness. These consisted 
in maintaining the principles of religion, in administering 
justice scrupulously, in defending the territory and assur- 
ing its safety, in carrying on war for the subjugation 
of the iofideli and in spending the public revenue in 
conformity to the law. If the Caliph failed in the 
performance of his duty, rebellion against him became 
lawful. 

Minis- The Mmisters might he absolute or dependent. If 
ters. dependent^ they simply executed the orders of their 
spverei^. If absolute, they took his place, and exercised 
ail the powers of a Caliph except that they could not, at 
least m theory, designate any successor to the reigniag 
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Caliph, It vsns only to the Caliph himself that they were 
responsible for their actions. 

The Prefects, when once appointed, whether by the Prefect! 
Caliph or the Vizier, became so many petty sovereigns, 
and, legally, owed an account of their actions only to the 
Caliph, or to his Prime Minister, when the latter was 
absolute. 

The Generals were appointed either by the Caliph or by Gene- 
the Vizier, or lastly by the Prefect, when only a local war 
was in question. They were sometimes invested with 
very extensive powers, such as those of concluding treaties 
of peace, of administering justice, and of dividing the 
booty. The General, in his turn, appointed the officers 
(NaMhs) and under-officers (^Arifs). It was a general 
order that infidels, before hostilities against them were 
opened, should be summoned to embrace the faith, or to 
submit by capitulation. The conversion of infidels was 
valid, even when effected sword in hand, on the field of 
battle, and the new convert became inviolable in person 
and property. On the other hand, every infidel taken 
prisoner was sold as a slave, with his wife and children. 

He might even be put to death, Apostates were never to 
he spared; they were put to death, and their property 
confiscated. 

Justice was administered by Cadis, appointed either by Cadis, 
the Calip]^ by the Vizier, or by the Prefect. To he eligible 
as a Cadi (Kddi), it was requisite that a man should 
be — 1. A male and of respectable age; 2. In full pos- 
session of his mental and physical faculties; 3. A free 
man; 4. A Moslem; 5. Of good moral character; 

6. Acquainted with the principles of the law and their 
application. The duties of the Cadi were to examine into 
the disputes and lawsuits brought before him ; to enforce 
the execution of his judgments; to name judicial councils 
for the administration of the goods of minors, madmen, 
etc.; to administer the mortmain property of mosques and 
schools (wakf, plural woMf ) ; to watch over the execution 
of wBls ; to inffict due legal penalties on those guilty of 
crimes or misdemeanours ; ^ and to inspect the lughways 
and public buildings. When any locality possessed no 
Im&m, or public officiator at the mosque, it was the Cadi 
who performed this duty. The assistants of the Cadi 
were Notaries (Shokdd), Secretaries (OTmnd), and Deputies 
(NdyMn). If the Cadi died, his subordinates lost their 
offices ipso faMo. On the other hand, the death of a 
Caliph did not nullify the powers of the Cadi ; but it was 
necessary that he should be confirmed by the new sove- 
reign. 

The Court of Appeal (Ncmr al-Mazdlim)^ was instituted Court oi 
to take cognizance of those causes in which the parties 
concerned appealed from the judgment of the Cadi. The 
sittings of this court were presided over by the Caliph in 
person. It was established by the Omayyad 'Ahd al-Melik, 

The last Caliph who sat in public to examine appeal cases 
was Mohtadi After him a special judge was appointed to 
the function of president of the Court of Appeal. 

Besides the Judges there were Inspectora (Ifo/iiosiS), Inspec- 
charged with the police of the markets and the care of tors, 
mor^. The Mohtasih’s duty was to take care that 
weights and measures were not falsified, and that buyers 
were not deceived as to the quality of the goods sold. He 
had the power of inflicting summary puni^unent on delin- 
quents, but only in the ease of flagrant offences. If the 
person charged denied the facts, he was to be brought 
before the Cadi. As regards morals, the Mohtasib took 
care that widows and divorced women should not remarry 
before the expiration of the legal period prescribed by the 

1 The principal offences were — apostasy, neglect of rdigiona duties, 
refusal to pay taxes, theft, adultery, outrages, and murder. The 
penalties were imprisonment, fines, corporal punishment, and death. 
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Koran. Slaves and beasts of burden t^ere placed under 
bis guardianship, and he protected them from ill-treatment 
on the part of their masters. The Mohtasib -was also 
commissioned to prevent public scandals, such as the sale 
of -wine; to forbid Christians and JeTO from building 
houses higher than those of the Faithful j and to enforce 
their wearing on their dress a distinctive mark {Ghiydr). 

Besides the oflices already described, there existed three 
others which require mention — ^those of the Marshals of 
the Mobility d-Ashrdf), of the Imdms, and of the 

Emirs of the Pilgrimage. 

MaraTiai The MaTshals of the Nobility were appointed in the 
of the different provinces either by the Caliph, by his represent- 
Nobility.g^^ygg^ or by the Grand Marshal. Their functions were 
to superintend the descendants of the family of the 
Prophet, who formed the nobility of Islam, and to keep a 
register of aU the births and deaths which occurred in the 
families of the members of this nobility. In every pro- 
vince there were two Marshals, one for the family of ‘ALE, 
the other for the ‘Abbdsids. 

Iminu The duty of the Tin^.m was to recite the public prayers 
in the mosque. He was appointed by the Caliph or his 
representatives, and chose in his turn his MdedMhivs, 
who called the Faithful to prayer from the tops of the 
minarets. In the Friday prayers it was the duty of the 
TrinAm to invoke publicly the blessings of Heaven on the 
reigning Caliph. 

Leader of The leadership of the yearly pilgrimage to the temple 
the Hajj. of Mecca was considered a great honour. It was almost 
aimys the Caliph himself or one of his near relatives who 
assumed the function of Amir al-5ajj. The duties of this 
leader of the pilgrimage were — 1. To escort the pilgriiM in 
safety on their journeys to Mecca and back ; 2. To direct 
the religious ceremonies during the sojourn of the pilgrims 
at the Holy City. 

Such, briefly stated, was the organizarion of the Moslem 
State. Let us now say a few words on its religion. 
TV . ligiot; . We need not now recur to the subject of the doctrines 
of Mohammed, which are treated of in their own place ; 
but it is important to show what they became after the 
time of the Prophet, and what movements they aroused 
in Mam. The diversity of the conquered races was of 
itself sufficient to introduce, in the course of ages, serious 
modifications of the earlier religion. 

Bnl^ from the very first, the Koran contained within 
itself ^e germs of discord. As long as men were content 
to adopt its teachings without discussion, orthodoxy might 
Ixast maintaiiung itself unbroken. But as soon as they 
sou^t to examine deeply intb its meaning difficulties 
arose, which hece^xily led the strongest minds into 
doubt and unoertamty. In particular, the conception of 
God, predestination, and free-will, as presented by the 
Koran, could not b^ examination. As early as the first 
century of the Flight a theological school was founded at 
Basra, the most renowned master of which, Hasan al- 
Critical Ba^ introduced the critical study of dogmas. His dis- 
of mples, who were for the most part Persians, could not fail 
i spoa . to discover that the Koran often contradicted itself, 

' ja^ e^eciaUy that it left many dogmatic difficulties unre- 
1 046 the disciples of Hasan, b. ‘A^ set 
. departing on three pomts' &om 

. Koran affirms the attributes 

^ dmied them \ because, he say^ if 

t3» atfeibnties of are efcwnal, they constitute in some 
scfft so many dehlasL We ought not &erefore to affirm 
the existence of an ajttrikijfce— that of Justice, fOT example 
—but simply to that : Cfqdl is eajenrially just, 

Koran admits the doctrine of predestomtionj Wfeil 
rejected it, as incompatible with ' the theorj^ of rewards 
punishments in another life, whhflr presumes absolute 
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free-will in man. The Koran speaks only of paradise and 
heU ; Wdsil admitted a purgatory. The sect founded by 
WAsil received the name of Mo'tazilite (dissident), orMo'tazi- 
Kadarite, that is to say, which' recognizes in man a power li^es. 
(Kadar) over his own actions. Another sect, that of the 
Jabarites (Partisans of comstrawt) agreed with the Mo'tazi- Jala- 
lites on the question of the attributes, but were diametri- rites, 
cally opposed to them on that of free-will. The Jabarites 
denied to man the slightest share in his own actions, and 
believed the very smallest actions of men to be the effect 
of predestination. The Koran, not concerning itself with 
the contradiction involved, admits at the same time the 
responsibility of man and the absolute predestination of 
his actions. The Jabarites rejected all responsibility, and 
believed that man is predestined from all eternity to parar 
dise or to hell, for no other reason than that God h^ so 
willed it. A third sect, that of the Sifatites (Partisans of Sifatites. 
the Attributes), contended energetically against the two 
former. Keeping to the text of the sacred book, they 
alleged, for example, that when it is said in the Koran 
that God is seated on his throne, the expression must be 
taken literally. They thus fell into the grossest anthropo- 
morphism, a doctrine which was very far from the ideas of 
Mohammed. In the face of these heterodox sects, the 
orthodox made but a poor figure. Eejecting, in their 
commentaries on the Koran, the explanations alike of the 
Mo'tazilites, of the Jabarites, and of the Sifatites, but 
acknowledging their inability to refute them systemati- 
cally, they merely opposed to them a declaration that the 
Koran was neither to be explained allegorically nor always 
taken literally; and they concluded that, where two con- 
tradictory expressions could not be reconciled, a mystery 
must be admitted to exist, which it would be vain to 
attempt to fathom. But they did not always keep within 
the lunits of discussion. Under the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Melik they succeeded in bringing about a persecution of 
the sectaries. 

The Mo'tazilites, the Jabarit^ and the Sifatites were 
dangerous only to the Church. Other sects arose, which 
put the State itself in peril It will be remembered that, 
at the time of the dispute between ‘All and Mo'dwiya, 
twelve thousand of the partisans of the former deserted 
him. These revolters, or Khirijites, originated one of the Khdri- 
most formidable sects which ever existed in Islam. TheJ'^t®®* 
Khdrijites rejected in principle the Caliphate and the 
Ludmate. At all events, they did not acknowledge the 
exclusive right of the Koraish to the Caliphate, but 
declared that, if it was absolutely necessary to elect a 
CaUph, his origin was of little consequence, provided he 
fulfilled his duties conscientiously and exactly. We have 
seen for what a length of time they kept the Omayyads 
in check. When they had been put down in Asia, they 
passed into Africa, and there made numerous proselytes 
among the Berbers, disposed as these were, by iheir 
independent character, to adopt with enthusiasm the 
principle of anarchy. The most terrible, however, of the 
militant sects which were formed in the bosom of Mam 
.was that of the ShlTtes. Originally the Shl'ites were Slu'ites. 
simply the partisans of ‘AK and of his descendants. In 
the course of time, when the whole of Persia had adopted 
the cause of the family of AJl, Shl'ism became the recep- 
tade of the religious ideas of the Persians, and Dualism, 
Gnosticism, and Manicheism, were to bs, seen reflected in 
it Evein in the lifetime of ‘All, a converted Jew, named 
'AbdEdMh b. SabA, had striven to introduce foreign 
elements into Islam. Thus, he alleged that 'AH was to be 
adored as an incarnation of the Deity, These ideas, 
though , rejected with horror by ‘AH himseH, and by the 
greater peat of the first Shl'ites, gradually made way ; and 
aU the ^ect descendants of ‘AH became veritable deities in 
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the eyes of their respective partisans. A farther distinc- 
tion between the Shi'ites and other sects is, that they 
introduced the practice of giving the Koran an allegorical 
interpretation. This system permitted them to see in the 
sacred book whatever meaning they chose, and was carried 
ont at a later date, as we shall see, by the founder of the 
Ismailian sect. 

Under the ‘Abbisids it seemed for a moment that the 
SM'ite doctrines were about to triumph. We know, in 
fact, that the founder of that dynasty gave himself out as 
the heir of the house of ‘AIL But reasons of State 
prevailed, and the 'Abbdsids, false to their first professions. 
The on the whole supported orthodoxy. Under their reign 
ortho- established the four orthodox sects — Mihkite, 

Hanafite, Shdfi'ite, and Hanbalite, which even at this day 
^vide between them the whole Moslem world. They are 
named after their founders — Mdli^ Abd Hanifa, Shdfi‘{ and 
Ibn Hanbal. These sects only differ from each other on a 
few points of civil and religious jurisprudence. They agree 
on questions of dogma. It was not, however, without 
difficulty that orthodoxy succeeded in obtaining the 
victory. Under Ma'mdn and other Caliphs several doctors, 
as we have seen, were persecuted for believing that the 
Koran was the uncreated word of God. Froin the time 
of Motawakkil, however, orthodoxy regained the upper 
hand. Still, this reaction would not have lasted long, in 
face of the advance in science which marked the accession 
of Ma’mdn to power, if the orthodox had had no other 
defensive weapons than material force and the assent of 
the majority. As philosophy made its way in Islam, 
thanks to the translations from Greek authors, which 
were made principally during the Caliphate of Ma’miin, it 
called forth in men’s minds a movement of scientific curiosity 
which might have been fatal to orthodoxy. In the tenth 
century of our era a society of encyclopedists was formed at 
Basra, who, under the name of Ikhwdn al-§afi, or Brothers of 
Purity, put forth a number of very curious treatises, in 
which all sorts of physical and metaphysical questions were 
discussed and resolved in a scientific manner.^ There is no 
doubt that these lucid and attractive writings would have 
led to a great religious revolution, if the orthodox had not 
understood the danger of their position, and applied 
themselves also to the study of philosophy, for the pur- 
pose of employing it in the service of &e faith. It was 
thus that, toward the middle of the tenth century, a 
certain AM ’1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, a descendant of that Abd 
Ash'arL Miisd al-Ash*ari who had formerly acted the part of 
arbitrator in the dispute between Mo'dwiya and ‘Ali, 
struck out a system in which religion appeared to be 
reconciled with philosophy; a system which was natur- 
ally sure to attract all commonplace minds — ^that is to say, 
the greater number. Ash'arism, or philosophic theology 
(Kalim), was adopted with enthusiasm by the triumphant 
orthodox doctors, and thenceforth pure philosophy and the 
heterodox sects ceased to extend their influence.^ . 

The creation, however, of this philosophical theology 
had not done away with all dangers for orthodoxy. We 
have seen above that the Bhfa were divided into several 
sects, each holding for one of the direct descendants of 
'All, and paying h^ the reverence due to a deity. One of 
these sects, called the Ismailian, because it achaowledged 
Isma*!!, the seventh ImSm or Pontiff of the posterity of 
‘All, as its chief, was the source of the greatest disorders 
in the Moslem empire, and was not far from being 
triumphant in Asia, as it was for a long time in Egypt. 
IlsmaOi- Tte Bmailians, Hfce all the other ShlTtes, beHeved in ^e 


1 The most important have heen translated into German by Prof. 
Bieterici. 

^ See Houtsma, De Birijd over het dogim in den Id&m tei f^eL- 
Ash'ari; and Spitta, Zur Geschichte Aht’l-lSasan ai-Afaris. 


coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdf, and 
who, according to them, was one day to appear on earth, 
in order to establish the reign of justice and equity, and 
to take vengeance on the oppressors of the family of 'All. 
They also believed m a God of far more elevated character 
than the God of the Koran, one who was unapproachable 
by human reason, and who had created the universe, not 
(Meetly, but by the intermediate action of a sublime 
being, the Universal Eeason, produced by an act of God’s 
wOl. The Universal Eeason, in its turn, had produced 
the Universal Soixl, which, on its part, had given birth to 
pr^tive Matter, to Space, and to Time. These five 
principles were the causes of the universe. Man, emanating 
from them, had a tendency to reascend towards his source. 
The chief end of his being was to attain to perfect union 
with the Universal Eeason.* But, left to hi-mgelf^ man 
would have been powerless to attain this end. The 
Universal Eeason and the Universal Soul therefore became 
incarnate among men, in order to guide them towards 
the light. These incarnations were no other than the 
prophets in aU ages, and, in the last period, the Imdms of 
the posterity of ‘AH. In the second half of the ninth 
centuiy^, a Persian, bom in Susiana and named 'Abdalldh 
b. Maimiin al-KaddA^ nourished the dream of destroying 
Islam, and thought these doctrines, suitably modified, 
likely to be highly useful in carrying out his purpose. 
He devised a system at once religious, philosophical, 
political, and social, in which, as he thought, all beliefs 
were to meet and mingle, but — and in this consisted its 
originality — a system so graduated to suit different 
degrees of intelligence, that the whole world should 
become one vast Masonic association. The chief of the 
Ismailians, the Imdm IsmAd, having died, ‘Abdalldh 
asserted that his son Mohammed h. Ism&‘il was to succeed 
him as the founder of this new religion, which it was 
‘Abdallah’s mission to announce to the world. Since the 
creation of the world, as ‘Abdalldh asserted, there had 
been six religious periods, each marked by an incarnation 
of the Universal Eeason in the person of a prophet. 

! Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed 
had been the prophets of these periods. Their mission had 
been to invite men to accept more and more perfect forms 
of religion. The seventh and last religion, and the most 
perfect of all, was that of Mohammed b. IsmA‘fl, the true 
M^iah. The Ismailians, as may be imagine^ readily 
embraced the theories of ‘AbdaUih. In addressing other 
sects and religions, ‘Abdalldh used special arguments 
with eacL With the philosophers he dwelt on the 
philosophical principles of his doctrine. The conversion 
of Christians, Moslems, or Jews, was a more diflfienlt 
task. 'Abdallah had established several degrees of initia- 
tion, and it was only by slow degrees, and with the most 
minute precautions, that he gained a mastery over the 
mind of the future proselyte. His curiosity was first 
aroused by allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament, 
the Gospels, and the Koran, and by proposing to him reli- 
gious problems which could not he solved by any of the 
existing religions. The solution of these problems was not 
to be given to him till he should have signed a compact, 
and sworn never to reveal the mysteries with which he 
was made acquainted. If he took this pledge, he thence- 
forward belonged, body and soul, to the sect ; and woe to 
him if he made any attempt to withdraw him^lf from the 
authority of Ms chiefs ! The compact signed, the newly- 
initiated disciple had to make a certain payment, wMch 
went to swell the treasury of the sect. The secret society 

* It need hardly he said that all these doctrines were borrowed 
&om Gnosticism and £rom Neo-Platonism. See on the Ismailian sect 
Guyard, FragmerUs rdatifs d la doctrine des IsmaiUens, and Un grand- 
maitre des AssassiTis au temps de Sdladin, 

XYI.— 75 
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foTinded by ‘Abdall^ soon bad a great number of mem- ! 
bers, and its missionaries spread tbemselves over the 
Moslem world. Towards 887 a.d. an Ismailian, Hamddn, 
sumamed Karmat, founded the branch sect of Ae Oanna- 
whose exploits have been recorded above. The 
Ismsiilian preachers also made numerous proselytes in 
Africa and in Egypt , and in a.d. 909, ‘Obaid AU^ a 
descendant of the founder of the sect, but who passed as a 
member of the family of ‘Aii, founded the Fatimite dynasty. 
Under the Fdtimite Caliph H4kim, a new religion sprang 
mites, out of Tsmailism, that of the Druses, so called from its 
inventor, a certain Darazf or Dorzl. This religion differs 
little from Ismailism, except that it introduces the dogma of 
the incarnation of God himself on earth, nnder the form of 
the Caliph Hdkim. This heresy did not survive the reign of 
HAlriTYi in Egypt. When the Fdtimite Caliph Mostansir 
ascended the throne, he re-established the Ismailian belirf ; 
and the Druses, driven from Egypt, took refuge in ^e 
Lebanon, where they still exist. As for the Egyptian 
TsTnalHauR, they disappeared at the time of the conquest 
of that proviuce by the pious and orthodox Ayyiibite 
Saladin. This, however, was not a final deliverance of 
Islam from that formidable heresy. A hundred years 
before the return of Egypt to orthodoxy, a Persian named 
Hasan ^abbdJ^ who had been initiate into Ism a ilis m 
at Cairo, in the household of the Caliph Mostansir, had 
founded at Alamiit, on the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, that Persian branch of the Ismailians known to aU 
Assas- the world under the name of the Ass^ins,^ who held in 
Bins. check the moat powerful princes of Islam, till they were 
destroyed by the Mongol invasion. From Persia, Hasan 
S&bb^ succeeded in filling Syria with his Assassins, and 
every one knows the Imey played during the Crusades. 
The A ssassins of Syria have never. entirely disappeared. 
Even at tins day some are to be found in the I^banon. 
Hiere are also some representatives of the sect in Per^, 
in India, and even in Zanzibar j but since the 13th century 
they have become completely inoffensive. 

To conclude this sketch of the development of religious 
beliefs, it remains to say a few words on one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of Islam — its mysticism, or 
giifism. In principle, mysticism is rather a mode of 
practising religion than a distinct religion ; it depends on 
the character of the believer’s mind, and adapts itself to 
all dogmas.® It is the especial tendency of tender and 
dreamy spirits. Thus among the Moslems it is a woman 
who is considered to have founded mysticism. This woman, 
named Babfa, lived in the first century of the Hijra, and 
was bnrisd at Jerusalem. Her doctrine was simply the 
theory of Divine love. She taught that God must be 
loved above all things, because he alone is worthy of love ; 
and tlmt everything here below must be sacrificed in the 
hope of one day attaining to union with God. These 
views were too sunilar to the Keo-Platonic ideas respecting 
the union of the human intellect with the Universal Reason 
not to have an attmction for the Gnostics, who abounded 
in the Shfite sects. Mysticism therefore made great pro- 
gress in Persia., and assumed the character of a sect towards 
tha year 200 of the Flight A certain Abd Said b. AM 1- 
Klssw was the fimt who advised his disciples to forsake 
the world and embrace a monastic life, in order to devote 
tihamselves exdusivMy to meditation and contemplation; 
a practice whaeh may vmy probably have been borrowed 
from India. The diW^es of Abd Sa^ wore a jgaiment 
of wool whence, they receaved the name of Sdfls. 
^dfism spre^ more and more in Pema, and was 

1 iVom ffashisUn, or eaters of |rfl«aisA-4liat ii% Ckamc^ Indiect. 

® See Guysrd, " 'AM ar-Baz^ et soa traits de la prSdeatiiMioa et 
du libre arbitre,” Joum. aeioi., Fab.-Mar. 1878; Dozy, Metlddmsm, 
2a ed. 1880. 


astically embraced by those who wished to give themselves 
up undisturbed to philosophical speculation. Thus, under 
the colour of §dfism, opinions entirely subversive of the 
faith of Islam were professed. In its first form §dfism 
was quite compatible with Moslem dogma. It was satis- 
fied to profess a contempt for life, and an exclusive love of 
God, and to extol ascetic practices, as the fittest means of 
procuring those states of ecstasy during which the soul was 
supposed to contemplate the Supreme Being face to face. 

But by degrees, thanks to the adepts whom it drew from 
the ra^s of heterodoxy, §d£sm departed from its original 
purpose, and entered on discussions respecting the Divine 
nature, which in some cases finally led to Pantheism. 

The principal argument of these Pantheistic Sdffs was that 
God being one, the creation must make a part of his 
being; since otherwise it would exist 'eztern^y to him, 
and would form a principle distinct from him; which 
would be equivalent to looking on ‘the universe as a deity 
opposed to God. In the reign of Moktadir, a Persian Siifr 
named HaUAj, who taught publicly that every man is God, 
was tortured and put to death. After this the §iifis showed 
more caution, and veiled their teachings under oratorical 
phrases. Moreover, it was not aU the Siifis who pushed 
logical results so far as to assert that man is God. They 
mamtained that God is all, but not that aU is God. Siifism 
exists in Persia even in our own day. 

It has been explained that, under the 'Abbfisids, four Law. 
orthodox sects were established, and that these sects 
differed among themselves principally with regard to juris- 
prudence. The law of Islam is one of its most original 
creations, and can only be compared in history with the 
development of Roman law. The laws laid down by 
Mohammed in the Koran might suffice for the Arabs as 
long as they were confined within the bounds of their 
peninsula. When their empire was extended beyond these 
limits, it was inevitable that this first code shoiAd become 
insufficient for their wants. As early as the time of the 
first four CaUpha it was necessary, in ^ving judgment 
on the new cases which presented themselves, to have re- 
cGforse to analogy, and to draw inspiration from decisions 
given by Mohammed, but not recorded in the Koran. The 
first fountains, therefore, of law were, besides the sacred 
book, the traditions of Mohammed, or jka(M\ the collective The ^ 
body of which constitutes the Sunmf or custom. These l®<hth, 
traditions were for a long time preserved only in the 
memory of the companions of Mohammed, and of those to 
whom they had been orally communicated. But at the 
beginning of the second century of the Flight the need 
was felt of fixing tradition in writing ; and it was at 
Medina that the first collection of them was made. It 
was due to the jurisconsult Mdlik b. Anas. He rejected Milik 
from his collection with the greatest care aU traditions 
which appeared doubtful, and only preserved about seven- 
teen hundred, which he arranged in the order of their 
subjects. To this collection he gave the name of Momita,, 
or Beaten Path.® After him came the celebrated BokhArf, 
the compiler of the /S'aACA,* in which he brought together 
about seven thousand traditions, carefully chosen. The 
^aM, has continued to be the standard work on the subject 
of tradition. 

The traditions did not always supply the means of 
deciding difficult causes. The first four Caliphs were 
often obliged to have recourse to their own judgment in 
the administration of justice. Their decisions 
were ako collected at Medina, and helped to swell the'-^*^^' 
store of juridical matter. 

^ ® PoHisbed at in India, and at Cairo, a.e. 12S0, mth tlie 
qommmtary of Zarkani. 

■ * Frol’s edition (Leyden) is still xmffiiishsd. An editioi^ fuUy 
TOcalised, in 8 toIs,, appeared at BilAk, A.H. 1296. 
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School of In 'Irilf another school of lav was formed, which is 
'Irak, distinguished from that of Medina by a greater degree of 
independence. While the lawyers of Medina held strictly 
to the Koran, the traditions of the Prophet, and the 
*Athdr, those of 'Irdfe admitted, in addition to these, the 
deductive or analogical method iKiyds), according to 
which it was lawful to create precedents, provided there 
was no departure from the spirit of the sacred book, from 
the traditions of the Prophet, or from the corresponding 
decisions of the first four Caliphs. Ibn Abl Lalla, who 
filled the office of judge in ‘Ir^ under the caliphate 
of Mansiir, was one of the first to apply this system. 
PLis renown, however, was eclipsed by that of his con- 
temporary Abii Hanlfa, who worked out a complete system 
of jurisprudence, with which his name has continued to 
be connected (Hanifite law). Fifty years after the death 
of Abt Hanifa, ShAfi*!, a pupil of M^Iik, appeared at 
Baghdad, and founded in his turn an intermediate system, 
in which he endeavoured to hold an equal balance be- 
tween the purely traditional and the deductive methods. 
The fourth system reputed orthodox is that of Ibn Hanbal, 
a pupil of Ibn Hanbal strove above aJl things to 

bring back religious observances to their primitive purity. 
His doctrine was a kind of puritanism. As may be sup- 
posed, each of these systems has been subsequently deve- 
loped and commented on in a multitude of works, even 
the names of which it is impossible to enumerate. In 
order, however, to give some idea of what a Moslem 
treatise on jurisprudence is, we shall point out the principal 
subjects contained in it. It treats successively — 1. Of 
Purification (ablutions commanded by the law, purification 
of women, circumcision, etc.) ; 2. Of Prayer as commanded 
by the law ; 3. Of Funerals j 4. Of Tithe and Almsgiving j 
5. Of the le^l Fast; 6. Of the Pilgrimage to Mecca; 7. 
Of Commercial and other transactions ; 8, Of Inheritance ; 
9. Of Marriage and Divorce ; 10. Of the Faith ; 11. Of 
Crimes and Msdemeanours ; 12. Of Justice ; Of the 
Imimate or spiritual power, and of the Caliphate or tem- 
poral power. It is thus a complete code, religious, civil, 
penal, and governmental, that Moslem treatises on juris- 
prudence set before us ; a code which embraces and foresees 
all the circumstances both of public and private life. 

Science The development of science and literature rum parallel 
and with the development of law. Before the time of 
letters. Mohammed the Arabs had been distinguished only by 
a rare poetical talent. Islam was the signal for the 
springing up of all the sciences and of literature. While 
the study of the dogmas and ordinances of the Koran 
was producing theology and jurisprudence, the necessity 
of preserving the exact text of the sacred book, and of 
teaching the new converts the language of the Prophet, 
was giving birth to grammar and lexicography. The fiirst 
Gram- school of grammar was established at Basra. The first 
mar. attempts at grammar are generally attribute to a certain 
Abfi 1-Aswad al-Do’all, who was tutor to the children of 
Ziydd, the brother of Mo'dwiya. According, however, 
to some authors, the honour ^ having discovered the 
first elements of grammar ought to be attributed to a 
Persian, named ‘AM al-Eahmin b. Hormiiz. Be this as 
it may, a foreign influence must be recognized at the 
very commencement of this science. The vowel marks, 
for imtance, were imitated from those of the Syriac, The 
division of the parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and 
particles was indirectly borrowed from Greek grammar. 
Yet the Moslems, once in possession of the principles of 
grammar, knew how to develop and apply them in an 
admirable manner. A perfect galaxy of grammarians 
arose in the track of Abii 1-Aswad ; a rival sdiool to that 
of Basra was established at Cufa, and grammar attained 
its highest degree of perfection under the first 'AbbAsids ; 
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as is shown by the voluminous treatise of Slbawailii, known 
under the name of Kitab,^ or the Book par excellence. 

In lexicography, the Arabs were at first content to ex- Lexico- 
plain the rarer words of the Koran, of the traditions, and 
of the ancient poems ; and to collect lists of terms applying 
to the same object, as the camel, the horse, the sword, etc. 

Thus small collections were formed, which served afterwards 
for the composition of dictionaries. The first dictionary 
properly so called, composed in Arabic, appears to have 
been the Xitdh al-Ain of Khalil b. Ahmed al-Fardhidl, a 
contemporary of H^riln al-Eashid, After him came Jauharf, 
whose SaWi may still be consulted with profit. The cele- 
brated Zamakishari composed a dictionary of metaphors 
under the title of Asds al-Baldgha, Lastly, Tha'dlibi, in 
the 11th century of our era, drew up his Fi!^ al-Logha^ 
a work specially devoted to synonyms. The accessory 
branches of philology gave occasion to some important 
works. The ancient poems and proverbs were collected 
and commented on. Thus Abfi TammAm formed his Antho- 
logy, called EamIsa (g-.i^.), and Maidini his collection of 
proverbs {KiiM ainihM ctZ- Am5).® The study of poetry, Poetry 
with special regard to its rhythm, led Khalil b. Ahmed, 
already mentioned as a grammarian and lexicographer, to 
the conception of prosody. He wrote the first treatise on 
that science, which served as a model to all subsequent 
writers on metre.^ Pure literature remained conned to 
poetry. It was not that the Arabs were without any 
conception of the romance, the tale, or the novel. The 
adventures of Antar, the romances of Dhii fi-Himma and 
of Saif al-Yazan, the Thousand and one Nights, and 
various collections of stories and novels, such as the Farqj 
Mda ^l-Shidda. and the compilation of Bikd'l, well known 
by the extracts which Kosegarten has given in his Chres- 
tomathy ;— all these show clearly that the Arabs were not 
devoid of imagination, at least if, as we believe, these tales 
and romances were not pure and simple imitations from 
tile Persian. It must be acknowledged, however, that these 
few productions do not, any more than the MaMmdt of 
Hamadhdnl and of Hariri, constitute a very important 
literature. The drama, the epic, the romance of character, 
were absolutely unknown to the Arabs. Poetry, on the 
other hand, an endowment of the ancient Arabs, continued 
to live and fiourish as long as the Eastern Caliphate lasted. 

We may count poets by the hundred, eminent in every 
department of that art : in descriptive, erotic, martial, and 
philosophic poetry; in odes, in satires, etc. The great 
collection entitled Kiidb oFAgMvA^ compiled by Isfahdnl, 
contains a choice of the finest poems, accompanied by very 
instructive notices of the poets, and of the circumstances 
under which they composed such and such pieces. Besides 
this, many Dlw4ns, or complete editions of the works of 
poete, have come down to us. They bear the celebrated 
names of Nibigha, of ‘Antara, of Tarafa, of Zohair, of 
‘Alkama, of Amraalkais, of Shanfara, of Labld, in the pre- 
Isla^c period (see Mo'allakat); of Jarir, Akhtal, and 
Farazcfek,® in the Omayyad period ; and of Abt Nowis,^ 

Abfi l-*At4hiya, Moslim,® MotastabbF (g.v.), and Abii T- 
'AM,® in the period of the 'Abbisids. And this list con- 
tains only the most illustrious names. 

^ The first part of which, has just been published by H. Derenbourg 
(Paris, 1882). ® Published by Eosbaid Dabdab. 

* Tianfilated byFreytag (Bonn, 1838-43), with the Arabic text of 
the proverbs. * See j^eytag, AtcMsckt 

® Published at Biilik, a.h. 1285 (20 vola.) See also Kosegarten, 
tom. i. Greifswald, 1840. 

® See Caussin de Perceval in the Jovmal asicOi^ue, 2d ser,, vote. 
liiL xiv. 

f See Ahlwardt, Die Wdngedidits das Aht Nnvm (Greifewald, 

1861), and, for a Cairo edition, Z. D, M. xxi 674. 

® Edited by De Goeje. 

® See Bieu, De Alid-AUs vita et carmindm, and Kramer in 
K D. M. (?-, xxiz., XXX., xxxl 
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With, the accession of the ‘AbbAsids to power, Moslem 
•culture entered on a path fruitful in scientific progress. 
The second Caliph of that family, Mansilr, was surrounded 
by Syrian Christians of great learning, and equally well 
acquainted wth the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic languages, 
tions and took advantage of their abilities to have a number of 
foreign books translated into Arabic. Thanks to him, the 
writings of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Euclid spread a taste 
for science among the Moslems. The CaUph Ma’mfin 
was one of those who most encouraged translations from 
the Greek. In this way the Moslems became acquainted 
with the most important productions of the ancient world. 
Plato, the works of the Alexandrian school, those of Hip- 
pocrates, Hioseorides, and Galen, were familiar to them. 
Through the Persians many Indian writings also became 
accessible to them, such as the fables of Bidpai,i and certain 
treatises on astronomy and algebra. The study of philo- 
sophy in all its branch^ was at one time in fashion, and, 
to appreciate the success with which it was cultivated in 
Islam, we need only recall the great names of Al-Kindi, 
Al-PMbl, Ibn Sin4 (Avicenna), Ibn (Avempace), and 
Ibn Eoshd (Averroes), whose scientific teaching swayed 
the Middle Ages, and led to the revival of learning in the 
West 

History In history and geography the Moslems distinguished 
aadgeo- themselves. The taste for history had been developed 
among them by the necessity of collecting all traditions 
relating to the Prophet, and by that of preserving their own 
genealogies. The study of geography was a r^ult of their 
conquests. One of their most ancient historical productions 
was the biography of Mohammed, composed by Mohammed 
b. Is^k under the caliphate of Mansiir. Wdfeidi, another 
author of the 8th century of our era, compiled a history of 
the first Moslem conquests. At a later period, BaMdhori 
wrote on the same subject his Zkdb FotHh al-Bolddm? 
General history dso soon became a subject of study, and, 
in the 9th century after Christ, Ibn Kotaiba compiled, 
his Kit& al-Mddnf,^ a treatise on universal history. In 
the 10th century two great historians flourished, Tabari 
and Mas'iidf, by the first of whom we have a very extensive 
chronicle,^ and by the second a general history, entitled 
Mord^ <d-Dhikdb (see MAS^finf). After them came a perfect 
galaxy of well-known historians and biographers, such as 
Hamza of Isfahan, Ibn al-TiktaJkA Nowairi, Makriaa^ Abfi 
^-Fidi, Abii l-Faraj, Al-Makin, Ibn al-Athir, Soyfi^ and Ibn 
Ehaldfin,^ not to spe^ of many others who compiled local 
ehronifiles and histories, such as those of Mecca, Medina, 
Damascus, and BaghdiA As biographers, Nawawf and 
Dm Khallikin* are celebrated. The history of physicians 
and pMiosopheia, by Ibn Abl Osaibiya, deserves to be 
placed in the fik^ rank, aide by side with the history of 
religions and sects by Shabrastinl^ 

Kte Moslems were not less active in the study of geo- 
graphy. In the 9th century, Ya'kfibf wrote lias KitM> 
al-Bolddri, or Book of Countries, in which he described 
the principal cities of the Moslem empire.® After bm, 
Ibn Eiordidhbeh composed his Kitih al-Masdlih twrZ- 

* Taaslsted from tie Arabic by KnatcibuU. 

* Edited by De Goeje (Leyden, 1866). 

, * Edited by Wflsteafeld (Gottingen, 1 850). 

■* In coarse of publication at Leyden, edited by De Goeje, wifii tie 
assistance of J, Barth, Th. Ndldeie, P. de Jon& E. Prym, H. 
Tiorbeike, S. Eneakd, L Guidj^ H. H. Muller, M. Ti, Houtama, 
S. Gnyard, and V. Eosen. 

® Most of these have been Jmblidied by Gottwaldt, Ailwaidl^ 
Eeiske, Pococfc, Irpenius, Toraba^. 

® The fonner has been edited by WMenfeld (Gottingen, 1842-47), ' 
the latter translated into English by Mao Gu<&i de CTaTiB (Lond. 
1843-71). ' 

■ ^ Publiahed by Cnreton (Lond. I842'46), and translated into 
German by Haarbrackex (HaHe, 1850-61). 

® Edited by A. W. TL JuynboU and De Goeje (Leyden, 1860-81)^ 
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MamMik, or Book of Koads and Provinces, in which his 
principal object is to point out the different routes, and 
to give an account of the revenues derived from every 
province.® His contemporary Koddma soon after published 
his treatise on the work of clerks, in which, after a notice 
of the various government offices, he gives a description 
of the provinces of the empire with an account of the 
post-routes, their stages and ^stances, and of the revenues 
of each province. A^ed b. Abl YaTcfib al-Ya‘kilbl wrote 
a description of Asia Minor and Ifii^iya. Several of 
tire writings of the historian Mas'iidl also afford highly 
valnable information on geography. To Y&kfit we owe a 
great geographical dictionary under the title of Afo'Jam 
aUBolddn}^ Lastly, Istaklnrf, Ibn Haiikal, MoVaddasi, 

Berfinl, Bahi, ZamakhshaiA Edrisi, and Abil 1-Fidd 
have left ns important treatises, narratives of travels, and 
geographical dictionaries.^^ Among the literature of voyages 
and travels we must also mention the curious Chain of 
Eistories associated with the name of the merchant 
Solaimdn and the narratives of Ndsiri Khosrfi,^^ of Ibn 
Jobair,!® and of Ibn BatAta (q.v.). 

The sciences coimected with geography, such as astro- Astro- 
nomy and cosmography, were also cultivated by the^omy 
Moslems. As early as the reign of Mansfir, the Sanscrit 
treatise on astronomy entitled Siddhanta h&d been trans-^w 
lated into Arabic. Under Ma’miin, two observatories were ^ 
founded, one at Baghdad, the other at Damascus, and 
two degrees of the terrestrial meridian were measured by 
order of that Caliph. Al-Ehirizml, librarian to Ma’miin, 
composed his Basm al-Ardf or configuration of the earth, 
in which the name of every place was accompanied by its 
latitude and longitude. Astronomical tables were drawn up 
by Yahya, Habash, Abfi Ma'shar (Abumazar), and Al-Battdnl 
(Albategni). Treatises on astronomy were composed by Al- 
Farghini and Al-Kindl. Al-BattAni, of whom we have 
just spoken, was the author of important works on the 
obliquity of the ecliptic and on the precession of the equi- 
noxes. We may mention in the last place the curious 
writings of Dimashki and Kazwlni on general cosmography, 
embracing several physical sciences.!^ 

The study of mathematics was carried very far. The Matie- 
Moslems not only received arithmetic, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and algebra from the Greeks and Hindus, but 
themselves gave a further development to those sciences. 

The works of Al-Kh4rkml served as guides to those 
learned men in Europe who first turned their attention to 
algebra in the 16th century. 

The sciences pf physics and chemistry, on the other Phyacd 
hand, remained in ^eir infancy. In physical science we 
can only mention a few works on Optics. As for Music, 
its study was limited to the practical, and though we may 
name the important treatise of Al-FAr4bi on the theory of 
Music — a treatise itself drawn entirely from Greek sources 
— we must acknowledge that Acoustics, properly so called, 
are not at all taken into consideration by him. Chemistry, 
considered as an exact science, continued unknown to the 
Moslems ; yet they cultivated Alchemy with eagerness, in 
their search after the transmutation of metals, and 
Alchemy is the mother of Chemistry. Medicine, in the 
bands of the Arabs, remained such as they had borrowed 
it from the Greeks. As their religion forbade dissection, 
the Moslems were never able to rise above a rude em piri- 
cism. They contented themse lves with adding to their 

* PoLlisied and translated by Barbier de Meynaid. 

I " Edited by Wii^nfeld (Leipzig, 1866-70). 

“ Published, and some transla^ by De Goege, Sachan, Wflstenfeld, 

' De Grave, Jaubert, Dozy, Amm and Schiaparelli, Eeinaud, and De 
Slane. The last volnme of Abd ’l-Kdi’a Geography is now in the press. 

“ Published and translated hy Sohefer (Paris, 1881), 

I ® Edited by W. Wright (Leyden, 1852). 

1 W Pabiished and translated bv Mehran. WCsienMd. and mhA 
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own prescriptions, which they pretended to have received 
from the Prophet, those of the Greek physicians. The 
works of Avicenna prove this ; and Ihn al-l^itar’s treatise 
on the pharmacopoeia also shows how small a part observa- 
tion played in .Fabian medicine.^ Zoology, botany, and 
mineralogy made no greater progress ; but they were at 
least among the subjects which attracted the attention of 
learned Moslems. The great treatise by Damlrf, entitled 
Eaydt al-Haiwdn, or IAf& of Anvrruds, is of interest mainly 
from the legends it contains ; ^ and the treatise on miner- 
alogy by Tajfashl interests ns principally by the details it 
gives on the origin of precious stones and the art of cutting 
tiiem. It would be unjust to conclude this sketch without 
adding that the Moslems possess also a great number of 
technical treatises on the art of war, on military engines, 
and the Greek fire, on falconry and hunting, and on 
certain industries, such as those of glass, pottery, and 
metals. They have also written on magic, on the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and on sleight of hand. These works 
have as yet been very little investigated. We shall no 
doubt find in them interesting revelations on the history 
of the industrial artSj and on the history of superstitions. 
Com- With an empire so vast as that of the Moslems, we may 
msrce. easily conceive how extensive their commerce and industry 
must have been. Commerce had at all times been held in 
honour by the Arabs. Long before the days of Mohammed, 
the Koraish annually sent caravans, laden with all the 
products of Yemen, into Syria. Maritime commerce also 
was already flourishing in Chaldsea in the 6th century of 
our era. The city of Hlra was frequented by ships coming 
from the Eed Sea, from India, and even from China. 
OboUa was the emporium for the merchandise of India. 
It was principally thither that teakwood was brought, 
which served for the construction of ships and houses. 
Thus the Arabs, when they conquered Chaldsea, found 
maritime commerce in full activity there, and took advan- 
tage of it. Under the ‘Abbdsids, Basra supplanted Hlra 
and Obolla, and became the principal port; The history 
of Sindibdd (Sinbad the Sailor) shows how active foreign 
commerce was under the ‘AbbAsids, and with what courage 
the Arab sailors confronted danger. Moslem colonies were 
established all along the coasts of Persia and India, and 
Moslem voyagers did not fear to venture as far as the 
China Seas. On the West, the commercial movement 
was not less active. Caravans laden with the products of 
Spain left Tangier, traversed the whole of Northern Africa, 
and reached Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. Others 
passed through Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Khoiisin, 
and Turkestin, as far as the frontiers of China, while the 
route of others again was along the eastern coast of Africa, 
whence they brought back ivory and black slaves. Thus 
the silks of China, and the spices, camphor, steel, and 
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precious woods of India, were poured into the empire, 
while the Moslems exported their glass, their dates, their 
cotton stuffs, their re&ed sugar, and their wrought tools, 
to those countries. The manufacture of glass was anMamt^ 
industry of old standing among them. The glass of Syria 
was celebrated, and we know that flint-glass and enamels 
were also made at Baghdid. Dates were cultivated prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of Basra, and also in Persia, 
and Khiizistdn. Refined sugar also came from the coast 
of Persia. As regards steel, the manufacture of armour 
and weapons was the speciality of the people of Tr4k, of 
Bahrain, of ‘Omdn, and of Yemen. The Syrians had the^ 
creit of forging excellent sword-blades. In Syria too 
were made mirrors of polished steel. The weaving of 
various stuffs formed an important branch of industry. 

The striped stuffs of Yemen, and the tissues of Baghdad, 

Heirit, Tawwaj, and Fasd, enjoyed a high repute. Damas- 
cus was renowned for the silk fabrics which have takeu 
their name from that city. The silks of Yemen, of Egypt, 
and of Cufa, had also a high reputation. Tunis produced 
gauze, and muslin figured with gold. Egypt manufactured 
brocade, Armenia supplied satin. The carpet manufacture 
under the Caliphs had already reached the excellence 
which it has maintained to our own days. At that time 
the carpets most valued came from Pirsistdu and ^aharis- 
tdn. Jewellery and trmkets found numerous outlets, as 
may be supposed. This traffic was principally carried on 
in the East by the Jews. 

We know that the religion of the Prophet forbade any AiL 
representation of the human figure. This prohibition does 
not appear to have been long observed, for we find that 
the wails of palaces and of the houses of the rich were 
covered with paintings. There was a school of painting 
at Basra, and a historian gives ns the names of two painters 
of high celebrity in their art — ^Ibn ‘Aziz and ICosair. 

The manufacture of paper was carried on very extensively, 
a fact which is easily explained when we think of the liter- 
ary activity of the Moslems. The Arabs originally used, 
parchment. For this, after the conquest of Egypt, they 
substituted papyrus, which was itself supplanted by paper, 
when the Arabs had opened communications with Cluna„ 

Paper mills were established in several of the provinces,, 
and at Baghdad itself. Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance. of ti^ precious substance, the art of binding became 
one of the most flourishing industries, as did also the trades- 
of the shoemaker, the saddler, and the dyer, etc. etc. 

Retail commerce, lastly, undertook the distribution of the 
products of agriculture and industry. In almost all the 
cities of the empire markets were held, where the fruiterer 
and grocer {Bahkal), the butcher (J<mdr), the armourer 
the bookseller (Warrdk), and the druggist and: 
perfumer {^Audr), offered their wares for sale.® (st. g.) 


PART III— THE KORAN. 


The Koran (Ko’ri,n) is the foundation of Islam. It is the 
sacred book oif more than a hundred millions of men, some 
of them nations of immemorial civilization, by all whom it is 
regarded as the immediate word of God. And since the 
use of the Koran in public worship, in schools and other- 
wise, is much more extensive than, for example, the reading 
of the Bible in most Christian countries, it has been truly 
described as the most widely-read book in existence. This 
circumstance alone is sufficient to give it an urgent claim 
on our attention, whether it suit our taste and fall in with 
OUT religious and philosophical views, or not Besides, it 
is the work of Mohammed, and as such is fitted to afford 

1 The treatise has heen translated into French by Dr. Leclera 

^ Printed at Bdlak, x.H. 1292. 


a clue to the spiritual development of that most successful' 
of all prophets and religious personalities. It must he. 
owned that the first pern^ leaves on a European an im- 
pression of chaotic confusion, — ^not that the book is so very 
extensive, for it is not quite so large as the New Testament. 
This impression can in some degree be modified only by the 
application of a critical analysis with the assistance of 
Arabian tradition. 

To the faith of the Moslems, as has been said, the Koran 
is the word of God, and such also is the claim which the- 
hook itself advances. For except in sur. 1 — which is 

® For further information on Moslem civilization, see KremerV 
important work, CvlturgesekieHs iea Orients mier den Chalfen,. 
Vienna, 1875-77. 
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a prayer for men — and some few passages where Moham- 
med (vi. 104, 114 j szTii 93; xlii 8), or the angels 
(xis. 65 ; xsxvii. 164 sqq.), speak in the first person without 
■ the intervention of the usual imperative “ say ” (sing, or 
pL), the speaker throughout is God, either in the first 
person singular, or more commonly the plural of majesty 
“ we.” The same mode of address is familiar to us from 
the prophets of the Old Testament ; the human personality 
disappears, in the moment of inspiration, behind the God 
by whom it is filled. But all the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets fall back speedily upon the unassuming human 
“ I”; while in the Eoran the divine “ I ” is the stereotyped 
Moham- form of address. Mohammed, however, really felt 1^- 
med’a self to be the instrument of God ; this consciousness was 
view of doubt brighter at his first appearance than it afterwards 
became, but it never entirely forsook him. We might 
therefore readily pardon Mm for giving out, not only the 
results of imaginative and emotional excitement, but also 
mauy expositions or decrees which were the outcome of 
cool calculation, as the word of God, if he had only 
attained the pure moral altitude which in an Isaiah or a 
Jeremiah fills us with admiration after the lapse of ages. 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself 
as follows : — ^In heaven is the origmal text (“the mother 
of the hook,” xliii. 3 ; “a concealed book,” Iv. 77 ; “a well- 
guarded tablet,” lx3xv. 22). By a process of “sending 
down ” one piece after another was communicated 

to the Ikophet. The mediator was an angel, who is called 
sometimes the “Spirit” (zxvi 193), sometimes the “holy 
Spirit” (xvl 104), and at a later time “Gabriel” (ii 91). 
This angel dictates the revelation to the Prophet, who 
repeats it after Mm, and afterwards proclaims it to the 
world (Ixxxvii. 6, etc.). It is plain that we have here a some- 
what crude attempt of the Prophet to represent to himself 
the more or less unconscious process by wMch his ideas 
arose and gradually took shape in Ms miud. It is uo 
wouder if in such confused imagery the details are not 
always self-consistent. When, for example, this heavenly 
archetype is said to be in the hands of an exalted “ scribe ” 
(Ixxx. 13 sqq.)t this seems a transition to a quite different 
set of ideas, namely, the books of fate, or the record of all 
human actions — conceptions wMch are actually found in 
the Koran. It is to be observed, at all events, that 
Mohammed’s transcendental idea of God, as a Being exalted 
altogether above the world, excludes the thought of direct 
intercourse between the Prophet and God, 

Compoa. It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sao-ed 
eat p»rta book was revised (“seat down”) by God, not all at once, 
bnt pieeemeal and gradually (xxv. 34), This is evident 
from ihe actual composition of the book, and is confirmed 
1^ Moslem tradition. That is to say, Mohammed issued 
his revelations in fly-leaves of greater or less extent. A 
single piece of this kind was called either, like the entire 
collection, Ao’rdra, {.€, “recitation” or “reading;” or 
kiitSb, “writing;” or sdra, wMch is the late-Hebrew 
^ura, and means literally “ series.” The last became in 
the lifetime of Mohammed, the regular designation of the 
individual sections as distinguished from the whole col- 
lectfon ; and accordingly it is the name given to the sepa- 
rate chapters of the existing Koran. These chapters are , 
of Very unequal length. Since many of the shorter ones 
are undoubt^y complete in themsdves, it is natural to 
assume that the longer, wMdh are sometimes very a>mpre- 
hensive, have arisen from the amaig^ation of Tarious 
originally distinct revelations. This supposition is favoured 
by the numerous trmiitiohs wMch give us the carcumstances 
under wMch tMs or that short piece, now incorporated in 
a larger section, was revealed ; and also by the fact that 
I the connection of thought in the present silras often seems 
; to be interrupted And in reality many pieces of the long 


sfiras have to be severed out as originally independent ; 
even in the short ones parts are often found wMch cannot 
have been there at first. At the same time we must 
beware of carrying tMs sifting operation too far, — as 
Noldeke now believes himself to have done in Ms earlier 
works, and as Sprenger also sometimes seems to do. 

That some sdraa were of considerable length from the 
first is seen, for example, from xii,, which contains 
a short introduction, then the Mstory of Joseph, and 
then a few concluding observations, and is therefore per- 
fectly homogeneous. In like manner, xx., wMch is mamly 
occupied with the history of Moses, forms a complete 
whole. The same is true of xviii., wMch at first sight 
seems to fall into several pieces ; the history of the seven 
sleepers, the grotesque narrative about Moses, and that 
about Alexander “ the Homed,” are all connected together, 
and the same rhyme runs through the whole sdra. Even 
in the separate narrations we may observe how readily the 
Koran passes from one subject to another, how little care 
is taken to express all the transitions of thought, and how 
frequently clauses are omitted, wMch are almost indispens- 
able. We are not at liberty, therefore, in every case where 
the connection in the Koran is obscure, to say that it is 
really broken, and set it down as the clumsy patchwork of 
a later hand. Even in the old Arabic poetry such abrupt 
transitions are of very frequent occurrence. It is not 
uncommon for the Koran, after a new subject has been 
entered on, to return gradually or suddenly to the former 
theme, — a proof that there at least separation is not to be 
thought of. In short, however imperfectly the Koran may 
have been redacted, in the majority of cases the present 
sfiras are identical with the originals. 

How these revelations actually arose in Mohammed’s 
mind is a question wMch it is almost as idle to discuss as 
it would be to analyse the workings of the mind of a poet. 

In Ms early career, sometimes perhaps in its later stages' 
also, many revelations must have burst from Mm in uncon- 
trollable excitement, so that he could not possibly regard 
them otherwise than as divine inspirations. We must 
bear in mind that he was no cold systematic thinker, but 
an Oriental visionary, brought up in crass superstition, 
and without intellectual discipline ; a man whose nervous 
temperament had been powerfully worked on by ascetic 
austerities, and who was all the more irritated by the 
opposition he encountered, because he had little of the 
heroic in his nature. Killed with his religious ideas and , 
visions, he might well fancy he heard the angel bidding 
Mm recite what was said to him. There may have been 
many a revelation of this Hnd wMch no one ever heard 
but himself, as he repeated it to Mmself in the silence of 
the night (Ixxiii 4). Indeed the Koran itself admits 
that he forgot some revelations (Ixxxvii 7). But by far the 
greatest part of the book is undoubtedly the result of deli- 
beration, touched more or less with emotion, and animated 
by a certein rhetorical rather than poetical glow. Many 
passages are based upon purely intellectual reflection. It is 
said that Mohammed occasionally uttered such a passage im- 
mediately after one of those epileptic fits wMch not only Ms 
followers, but (for a time at least) he himseK also, regarded 
as tokens of intercourse with the Mgher powers, that 
I is the case, it is impossible to say whether the trick was 
in the iitterance of revelation or in the fit itself. 

How the various pieces of the Koran took literary form The 
is uncertain,. Mohammed Mrnsp.lf^ so far as we can dis- Eoran 
cover, never wrote down anything. The question whether ^tten. 
he could read and write been much debated among 
Moslemsi, unfortunately more with dogmatic arguments 
and furious traditions than authentic proofs. At present, 
one is indined to say that he -was not altogether ignorant 
of these arts, but that from want of practice he found it 
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convenient td employ some one else whenever he had any- 
thing to write. After the flight to Medina (a.d. 622) we 
are told that short pieces — chiefly legal decisions — ^were 
taken down imm ediately after they were revealed, by an 
adherent whom he summoned for the purpose; so that 
nothing stood in the way of their publication. Hence it 
is probable that in Mecca, where the art of writing was 
commoner than in Medina, he had already begun to have 
his oracles committed to writing. That even long portions 
of the Koran existed in written form from an early date 
may be pretty safely inferred from various indications; 
especially from the fact that in Mecca the Prophet had 
caused insertions to be made, and pieces to be erased in 
his previous revelations. For we cannot suppose that he 
knew the longer shras by heart so perfectly that he was 
able after a time to lay his finger upon any particular 
passage. In some instances, indeed, he may have relied 
too much on his memory. For example, he seems to have 
occasionally dictated the same siira to different persons in 
slightly different terms. In such cases, no doubt, he may 
have partly intended to introduce improvements ; and so 
long as the difference was merely in expression, without 
affecting the sense, it could occasion no perplexity to his 
followers. None of them had literary pedantry enough 
to question the consistency of the divine revelation on 
that ground. In particular instances, however, the differ- 
ence of reading was too important to be overlooked. 
Thus the Koran itself confesses that the unbelievers cast 
it up as a reproach to the Prophet that God sometimes 
substituted one verse for another (xvi. 103). On one 
occasion, when a dispute arose between two of his own 
followers as to the true reading of a passage which both 
had received from the Prophet hunself, Molmmmed is said 
to have explained that the Koran was revealed in seven 
forms. In this apparently genuine dictum seven stands, of 
course, as in many other cases, for an indefinite but limited 
number. But one may imagine what a world of trouble 
it has cost the Moslem theologians to explain the saying 
in accordance with their dogmatic beliefs. A great num- 
ber of explanations are current, some of which claim the 
authority of the Prophet himself; as, indeed, fictitious 
utterances of Mohammed play throughout a conspicuous 
part in the exegesis of the Koran, One very favourite, 
but utterly untenable interpretation is that the “seven 
forms ” are seven different Arahie dialects. 

Ahro- When such discrepancies came to the cognisance of 
gated Mohammed it was doubtless his desire that only one of 

readings, conflicting texts should be considered authentic ; only 
he never gave himself much trouble to have his wish 
carried into effect. Although in theory he was an up- 
holder of verbal inspiration, he did not push the doctrine 
to its extreme consequences ; his practical good sense did 
not take these things so strictly as the theologians of 
later centuries. Sometimes, however, he did suppress 
whole sections or verses, enjoining his followers to efface 
or forget them, and declaring them to be “abrogated.” 
A very remarkable case is that of the two verses in liii., 
when he had recognised three heathen goddesses as 
exalted beings, possessing influence wilK God. {Supra, 
p. 549.) 

Ahro- So much for abrogated readings ; the case ia somewhat 
gated different when we come to the abrogation of laws and 

directions to fihe Moslems, which often occurs in the 
Koran. There is nothing in this at variance with 
Mohammed’s idea of God. God is to him an absolute 
despot, who declares a thing right or wrong from no 
inherent necessity but by his arbitrary fiat. This God 
varies his commands at pleasure, prescribes one law: for 
the Christians, another for the Jews, and a third for the 
Moslems ; nay, he even changes his instructions to the 
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Moslems when it pleases him. Thus, for example, the 
Koran contains very different directions, suited to varying 
circumstances, as to the treatment which idolaters are to 
receive at the hands of behevers. But Mohammed showed 
no anxiety to have these superseded enactments destroyed. 
Believers could be in no uncertainty as to which of two con- 
tradictory passages remained in force ; and they might still 
find edification in that which had become obsolete. That 
later generations might not so easily distinguish the 
“abrogated” from the “abrogating” did not occur to 
Mohammed, whose vision, naturally enough, seldom ex- 
tended to the future of his religious community. Current 
events were invariably kept in view in the revelations. 

In Medina it called forth the admiration of the Faithful 
to observe how often God gave them the answer to a 
question whose settlement was urgently required at the 
moment The same naivete appears in a remark of the 
Caliph 'Othmhn about a doubtful case : ‘ If the Apostle 
of God were stiH alive, methinks there had been a Koran 
passage revealed on tliis point.” Not nnfreqnently the 
divine word was found to coincide with the advice which 
Mohammed had received from his most intimate disciples. 

“ Omar was many a time of a certain opinion,” says one 
tradition, “and the Koran was then reveled accordingly.” 

The contents of the different parts of the Koran are Content* 
extremely varied. Many passages consist of theological or of fhe 
moral r^ections. We are reminded of the greatness, the^®^®®* 
goodness, the righteousness of God as manifested in Nature, 
in history, and in revelation through the prophets, especially 
through Mohammed. God is magnifi^ as the One, the 
Ail-powerf uL Idolatry and all deification of created beings, 
such as the worship of Christ as the Son of God, are un- 
sparingly condemned. The joys of heaven and the pains 
of hell are depicted in vivid sensuous imagery, as is also 
the terror of the whole creation at the advent of • the last 
day and the judgment of the world. Believers receive 
general moral instruction, as well as directions for special 
circumstances. The lukewarm are rebuked, the enemies 
threatened with terrible punishment, both temporal and 
eternal To the sceptical the truth of Islam is held forth ; 
and a certain, not very cogent, method of demonstration 
predominates. In many passages the sacred book falls into 
a diflfiise preaching style, others seem more Like proclama^ 
tions or genei-al orders. A great number contain ceremonial 
or civil laws, or even special commands to individuals down 
to sudh matters as the regulation of Mohammed’s harem. 

In not a few, definite questions are answered which had 
actually been propounded to the Prophet by believers or 
infidels. Mohammed hims elf, too, repeatedly receives direct 
injunctions, and does not escape an occasional rebuke. One 
sfira (i.) is a prayer, two (cxiii., cxiv.) are magical formulas. 

Many siixas treat of a single topic, others embrace several 

From the mass of material comprised in the Koran— and rram- 
the account we have given is far from exhaustive — ^wetives. 
should select the histories of the ancient prophets and 
saints as possessing a peculiar interest The purpose of 
Mohammed is to show from these histories how God in 
former times had rewarded the righteous and punished 
their enemies. For the most part the old prophets only 
serve to introduce a little variety in point of form, for they 
are almost in every case facsimiles of Mohammed himself. 

They preach exactly like him, they have to bring the very 
same charges against their opponents, who on their part 
bdtave exactly as the unbelieving inhabitants of Mecca. 

The Koran even goes so far as to make Noah contend 
against the worship of certain false gods, mentioned by 
name^ who were worshipped by the Ambs of Mohammed’s 
time. In an address which is put in the month of Abrar 
ham (xxvi. 75 sqq,) the reader quite forgets that it is 
Abraham, and not Mohammed (or God lumself) who is 
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speaking. Other narratives are intended rather for amuse- 
ment, although they are always well seasoned with edifying 
phrases. It is no wonder that the godless Koraishites 
thought these stories of the Koran not nearly so entertain- 
ing as those of Rostam and Ispandidr related by Nadr the 
son of H^rith, who had learned on the Euphrates the 
heroic mythology of the Persians. But the Aophet was 
so exasperated by this rivalry that when Nadr fell into his 
power after the battle of Badr, he caused him to be executed ; 
although in all other cases he readily pardoned his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Eslation These histories are chiefly abont Scripture characters, 
to the especially those of the Old Testament. But the deviations 
Biblical narratives are very marked. Many of 
tameats.' alterations are found in the legendary anecdotes of the 
Jewish Haggada and the New Testament Apocrypha ; but 
many more are due to misconceptions such as only a listener 
(not the readei of a book) could fall into. The most igno- 
rant Jew could never have mistaken Ha, man (the minister 
of. Ahasuerus) for the minister of Pharaoh, or identified 
Miriam the sister of Moses with hlary (= Miriam) the 
mother of Christ, In addition to such misconceptions 
there are sundry capricious alterations, some of them very 
grotesque, due to Mohammed himself. For instance, in 
his i^orance of everything out of Arabia, he makes the 
fertility of Egypt — where rain is almost never seen andnever 
missed — depend on rain instead of the inundations of the 
Kile (sdi. 49). It was through the Jews also that he 
borrowed his account of Alexander “the Homed”; an 
epithet which is to be explained, after old Hottinger, irom 
the great multitude of coins where Alexander is reprinted 
with the ram’s-hom of Ammon. Besides Jewish and 
Chrisrian histories there are a few about old Arabian 
prophets. In these he seems to have handled Ids materials 
even more freely than in the others. 

The opinion has already been expressed that Mohammed 
did not make use of written sources. Coincidences and 
divergences alike can always be accounted for by oral com- 
munications from Jews who knew a little and Christians 
who knew next to nothing. Even in the rare passages 
where we can trace direct resemblances to the text of the 
Old Testament (comp. xxi. 105 with Ps. xxxvii 29; 1 5 with 
Ps. xxvii 1 1) or the Kew (comp. viL 48 with Luke xvi. 24 ; 
xl^ri. 19 with Luke xvi 25), there is nothing more than 
might readily have been picked up in conversation with 
my Jew or Christian. In Medina, where he had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with Jews of some 
culture, he learned some thmgs out of the MiaTmn. e.ff. 
T. 35 corrffiponds almost word for word with IVfialinft. SanA. 
iv, 5 ; compare also il 183 with Mishna £er. i 2, That 
these are only cases of oral communication will be admitted 
by any one with the slightest knowl®ige of the circum- 
stances. Otherwise we might even conclude that Moham- 
med had studied the Talmud; the regulation as to 
ablution by rubbing with san^ where water cannot be 
obtained (iv. 46), corresponds to a talmudic ordinance 
(Ber. 1 6 a). Of Christianity he can have been able to learn 
very little even in Medina ; as may be seen from the absurd 
travesty of the institution of the Eucharist in v. 112 sqq. 
For the rest, it is highly improbable that before the Koran 
any real literwy production-r-anything that could be 
strictly ^Ued a book— existed in the Arabic language. 

Style, In point of style and artistic effect, the different parts 
of the Koran' are of v^ unequal value. An unprejudiced 
and cririeal reader will cekt^y find very few passages 
where his aesthetic susceptilalities are thoroughly satisfied. 
But he will often be struck, especially in the older piec^, 
by a wild force of pai^ion, and a vigorous, if not rich, 

. ■ iniaginatimi. Descriptions of heaven and hell, and aRu- 

sioas to God’s working in Nature not unf r^quently ^ow 


a certain amount of poetic power. In other places also 
the style is sometimes lively and impressive ; though it is 
rarely indeed that we come across such strains of touching 
simplicity as in the middle of xciii. The greater part of the 
Koran is decidedly prosaic ; much of it indeed is stiff in style. 

Of course, with suA a variety of material, we cannot exqiect 
every part to be equally vivacious, or imaginative, or 
poetic. A decree about the right of inheritance, or a 
point of ritual, must necessarily be expressed in prose, if 
it is to be intelligible. No one complahas of the civil laws 
in Exodus or the sacrificial ritual in Leviticus, because 
they want the fire of Isaiah or the tenderness of Deuter- 
onomy. But Mohammed’s mistake consists in persistent 
and slavish adherence to the semi-poetic form which he 
had at first adopted in accordance with his own taste and 
that of his hearers. For instance, he employs rhyme in 
dealing with the most prosaic subjects, and thus produces 
the disagreeable effect of incongruity between style and 
matter. It has to be considered, however, that many of 
those sermonizing pieces which are so tedious to us, especi- 
ally when we read two or three in succession (perhaps in 
a very inadequate translation), must have had a quite 
different effect when recited under the burning sky and 
on the barren soil of Mecca. There, thoughts about 
God’s greatness and man’s duty, which are ffl.Tm‘1iflr to us 
from childhood, were all new to the hearers — ^it is hearers 
we have to thmk of in the first instance, not readers — to 
whom, at the same time, every allusion had a meaning 
which often escapes our notice. When Mohammed spoke 
of the goodness of the Lord in creating the clouds, and 
bringing them across the cheerless desert, and pouring 
them out on the earth to restore its rich vegetation, that 
must have been a picture of thrilling interest to .the Arabs, 
who are accustomed to see from three to five years elapse 
before a copious shower comes to clothe the wilderness 
once more with luxuriant pastures. It requires an effort 
for under out clouded skies, to realize in some degree 
the intmisify of that impression. 

■ ^ The fact that scraps of poetical phraseology are spe- Ehetori- 
cmUy numerous in the earlier siiras, enables us to under- cal form 
stand why the prosaic mercantile communify of Mecca 
regarded their eccentric townsman as a “poet,” or even 
“possessed poet.” Mohammed himself had to disclaim 
such titles, because he felt himself to be a divinely-inspired 
prophet;^ but we too, from our standpoint, shall fully 
acquit him of poetic genius. Like many other predomi- 
nantly religious characters, he had no appreciation of poetic 
b^ufy; and if we may believe one anecdote related of 
him, at a time when every one made verses he affected 
ignorance of the most elementary rules of prosody. Hence 
the style of the Koran is not poetical but rhetorical ; and 
the powerful effect which some portions produce on us is 
gained by rhetori<al means. Accordingly the sacred book 
has not even the Mtistic form of poetry ; which, among 
the Arabs, includes a stringent metre, as well as rhyme. 

The Koran is never metrical, and only a few exceptionally 
eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaneous rhythm. On 
the other hand, the rhyme is regularly maintained ; although, 
especially in the later pieces, after a very slovenly fashion. 
Rlgmaed prose was a favoiirite foria of composition among 
the i^bs of that day, and Mohammed adopted it; but 
if it imparts a certain sprightliness to some passages, it 
proves on the whole a burdensome yoke. The Moslems 
themselves have observed tlmt the tyranny of the rhyme 
often makes itself apparmit in derangement of the order 
of words, and in the choice of verbal forms which would 
not otherwise have been employed; e,ff. an imperfect instead 
of a perfect. In one place, to save the rhyme, he 
Mount Sinai SInU (xcv. .2) instead of Sind (xxiii. 20) ; 
in another Elijah is called Ilyddn (xxxvii. 130) instead of 
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Ily6£ (vL 85 \ xxxvii. 123). The suhstance even is modi- 
fied to suit exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would 
scarcely have feed on the unusual number of dgkt angels 
round the throne of God (kix. 17) if the word thmMniyak^ 
“eight,” had not happened to fall in so well with the 
rhyme. And when Iv. speaks of two heavenly gardens, 
each with two fountains and two kinds of fruit, and again 
of two aimilaT gardens, all t.bia is simply because the dual 
termination {dm) corresponds to the syllable that controls 
the rhyme in that whole siira. In the later pieces, 
Mohammed often inserts edifying remarks, entirely out of 
keeping with the context, merely to complete his rhyme. 
In Arabic it is such an easy thing to accumulate masses 
of words with the same termination, that the gross negli- 
gence of the rhyme in the Koran is doubly remarkable. 
One may say that this is another mark of the Prophet’s 
want of mental training, and incapacity for introspective 
criticism. 

Stylistic On the whole, while many parts of the Koran un- 
weak- doubtedly have considerable rhetorical power, even over 
nesses, unbeheving reader, the book, aesthetically considered, 
is by no means a first-rate performance. To begin with 
what we are most competent to criticize, let us look at 
some of the more extended narratives. It^has already 
been noticed how vehement and abrupt they are where 
they ought to be characterized by epic repose. Indispens- 
able lifes, both in expression and in the sequence of 
events, are often omitted, so that to understand these 
histories is sometimes far easier for us than for those who 
heard them first, because we know most of them from 
better sources. Along with this, there is a great deal of 
superfluous verbiage ; and nowhere do we fed a steady 
advance in the narration. Contrast m these respects the 
history of Joseph (xii.) and its glaring improprieties, with 
the admirably-conceived and admirably-executed story in 
Genesis. Similar faults are found in the non-narrative 
portions of the Koran. The connexion of ideas is 
extremely loose, and even the syntax betrays great awk- 
wardness. Anacolutha are of frequent occurrence, and 
cannot be explained as conscious literary devices. Many 
sentences begin with a “when” or “on the day when” 
which seems to hover in the air, so that the commentators 
are driven to supply a “think, of this” or some such 
ellipsis. Again, there is no great literary skill evinced in 
the frequent and needless hoping on the same words and 
phrases j in xviii., for example, “till that” (tofi idJidS) 
occurs no fewer than eight times. Mohammed, in short, 
is not in any sense a master of style. This opinion will 
be endorsed by any European who reads through the 
book with an impartial spirit and some knowledge of the 
language, without taking into account the tiresome effect 
of its endless iterations. But in the ears of every pious 
Moslem such a judgment will sound almost as shodki^ as 
Dogma downright atheism or polytheism. Among the Modems, 
of the the Koran has always been looked on as the most perfect 
st^stic model of style and language. This feature of it is in 
tionof dramatic the greatest of all miracles, the incont^t- 

the able proof of its divine origm. , Such a view on the part 
Koran, of men who knew Arabic infinitely better than the most 
accomplished European Arabist wiH ever do, may well 
startle us. In fact, the Koran boldly challenged its 
opponents to produce ten siiras, or even a single one, like 
those of the sacred book, and they never did so. Thai^ 
to be sure, on calm reflexion, is not so very surprising. 
Revelations of the kmd which Mohammed uttered, no 
unbeliever could produce without making himself a laugh- 
ing-stock. However little real originality there is in 
Mohammed’s doctrines, as against Ms own countrymen 
he was thoronghly original, even in the form of his oracles. 
To compose such revelations at will was beyond the power 


of the most expert literary artist ; it would have required 
either a prophet, or a shameless impostor. And if such a . 
character appeared after Mohammed, still he could never 
be anything but an imitator, like the false prophets who 
arose about the time of his death and afterwards. That 
the adversaries should produce any sample whatsoever of 
poetry or rhetoric equal to the Koran is not at all what 
the Prophet demands. In that case he would have been 
put to shame, even in the eyes of many of his own 
followers, by the first poem that came to hand. Never- 
theless, it is on a false interpretation of this challenge that 
the dogma of the incomparable excellence of the style and 
diction of the Koran is based. The rest has been accom- 
plished by dogmatic prejudice, which is qiiite capable of 
working other miracles besides tummg a defective literary 
production into an unrivalled masterpiece in the eyes of 
believers. This view once accepted, the next step was to 
fed everywhere evidence of the perfection of the style and 
language. And if here and there, as one can scarcely 
doubt, there was among the old Modems a lover of poetry 
who had his dilBculties about this dogma, he had to 
beware of uttering an opinion which might have cost him 
his head. We know of at least one rationalistic theologian 
who defined the dogma in such a way that we can see 
he did not believe it (Shahrastdni, p. 39). The truth is, 
it would have been a miracle indeed if the style of the 
Koran had been perfect. For although there was at that 
time a recognized poetical style, already degenerating to 
mannerism, a prose style did not exist. AR beginnings 
are difficult; and it can never be esteemed a serious 
charge against Mohammed that his book, the first prose 
work of a high order in the language, testifies to the awk- 
wardness of the beginner. And fifeher, we must always 
remember that entertainment and aesthetic effect were at 
most subsidiary objects. The great aim was persuasion 
and conversion ; and, say what we will, that aim has been 
realized on the most imposing scale. 

Mohammed repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the Foreign 
Koran is not written, like other sacred books, in a strange 
language, but in Arabic, and iherefore is intelligible to 
all. At that time, along with foreign ideas, many foreign 
words had crept into the language; especially Aramaic 
terms for religious conceptions of Jewish or C hris ti an 
origin. Some of these had already passed into general 
use, while others were confined to a more limited circle. 
Mohammed, who could not fully express his new ideas in 
the common language of his countrymen, hut had frequently 
to fed out new terms for himself, made free use of such 
Jewish and Christian words, as was done, though perhaps to 
a smaller extent, by certain thinkers and poets of that age 
who had more or less risen above the levd of heathenism. 

In Mohammed’s case this is the less wonderful, because he 
was indebted to the instruction of Jews and Christians 
whose Arabic — as the Koran pretty’ clearly intimates with 
re^rd to one of them — ^was very defective. Nor is it 
very surprising to find that Mis use of , these words is some- 
times as much at fault as his comprehension of the 
histories which he learned from the same people — ^that he 
applies Aramaic expressions as incorrectly as many unedu- 
cated persons now employ words derived from the French. 

Thus, /orMi means r^y “redemption,” but Mohammed 

(misled by the Arabic meaning of the root “sever,” 

“decide”) uses it for “revelation.” M^u is properly 
“Word,” hut in the Koran “religion.” JMydn (Ixxxiii. 

18, 19) is apparently the Hebrew name of God, 

“ the Most High ” ; Mohammed uses it of a heavenly book 
(see S. Fraenkel, De vocabulis in anUgtds Arabwn carmm- 
Urns ei m Corano peregrinis^ Leyden, 1880, p. 23). So 
again the word imiMni is, as Geiger has conjectured, the 
XVL — 76 
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regular plural of the Aramaic matJinitlid, ■which is ihe 
same as the Hebrew Mishm, and denotes, in Je'wiah usage, 
a legal decision of some of the ancient Rabbins. But in 
the Koran “the se'V'en Mathdui” (xv. 87) are probably 
the seven verses of silra i., so that Mohammed appears to 
have understood it in the sense of “saying,” or “sen- 
tence ” (comp, xrzix. 24). Words of Christian origin are 
less frequent in the Koran. It is an interesting fact 
that of these a few have come over from the Abyssinian ; 
such as kawdri^iin, “apostles,” mdida, “table,” and t'wo 
or three others ; these all make their first appearance in 
sfiras of the Medina period. The -word shaitdn, “ Satan,” 
which was likewise borrowed, at least in the first instancy 
from the Abyssinian, had probably been already intro- 
duced into the language. Sprenger has rightly observed 
that Mohammed makes a certain parade of these foreign 
terms, as of other peculiarly constructed expressions ; in 
this he followed a favourite practice of contemporary poets. 
It is the tendency of the imperfectly educate to delight 
in out-of-tho-way expressions, and on such minds they 
readily produce a remarkably solemn and mysterious 
impression. This was exactly the kind of effect that 
Mohammed desired, and to secure it he seems even to 
have invented a few odd vocables, as gkislin (Ldx. 36), 
(Ixxxiii. 7, 8), tasnm (Ixxxiii. 27), and scUsaM (Ixxvi 
18). But, of course, the necessity of enabling his hearers 
to understand ideas which they must have found suffi- 
ciently novel in themselves, imposed tolerably narrow 
limits on such eccentricities. 

Date of The constituents of our present Koran belong partly to 

theseve- the Mecca period (before 622 iuD.), partly to the period 
parts* commencing with the flight to Medina (from the autumn 
of 622 to 8th June 632), Mohammed’s position in Medina 
■was entirely different from that which he had occupied in 
his native town. In the former he was from the ffist the 
leader of a powerful party, and gradually became the 
autocratic ruler of Arabia ; in the latter he •was only the 
despised preacher of a small congregation. This difference, 
as was to be expected, appears in the Koran. The Medina 
pieces, whether entire siiras or isolated passages interpo- 
lated in Meccan siiras, are accordingly pretty broadly dis- 
tinct, as to their contents, from those issued in Mecca, 
In the great majority of cases there can be no doubt what- 
ever whether a piece first saw the light in Mecca or in 
Medina; and for the most part the internal evidence is 
borne out by Moslem tradition. And since the revelations 
given in Medina frequently take notice of events about 
wMch -we have pretty accurate information, and whose 
dates are at least approsamately known, we are often in a 
poritum to fix their date with at any rate considerable 
certainty; here again tradition renders valuable assistance. 
Even with regard to the Medina passages, however, a great 
deal remains imcertain, partly because the allusions to 
iistoriol events and circumstances are generaEy rather 
obscure, partly because traditions about the occasion of 
the revelation of the various pieces are often fluctuating, 
and often rest on misunderstanding or arbitrary conjeeture. 
But at all events it is far easier to arrange in some sort of 
<^nol6gioal order the Medina siiras than those composed 
in Mewa. There is, indeed, one tradition which professes 
to furairii a ehrohologic^ list of all the siiras. But not to 
mention that it qbburs in several divergent fonns, and that 
it takes no a«»unt of the fact that our present siiras are 
partly comiposed of piew of different dates, it contains so 
many suspicious or undoubtedly false statements, that it 
m impossible to attach any great impcdtance to it. Besides, 
it is a priori unlikely that a Contemporary of Mohammed 
should have dra-wn up sdch a list; and if any one, had 
made the attempt^ he would Imve found it almost impos- 
mble to obtain reliable information as to the order of the 


earlier Meccan siiras. We have in this list no genuine 
tradition, but rather the lucubrations of an undoubtedly 
conscientious Moslem critic, who may have lived about a 
century after the Flight. 

Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a The 
considerable number of (for the most part) short siiras, Meccan 
whidi strike every attentive reader as being the oldest. 

They are in an altogether different strain from many others, 
and in their whole composition they show least resemblance 
to the Medina pieces. It is no doubt conceivable — as 
Sprenger supposes-^-that Mohammed might have returned 
at intervals to his earlier manner ; but since this group 
possesses a remarkable similarity of style, and since the 
gradual formatiou of a different style is on the whole an 
unmistakable fact, the assumption has little probability ; 
and we shall therefore abide by the opinion that these 
form a distinct group. At the opposite extreme from 
them stands another cluster, showing quite obvious affinities 
■with the style of the Medina siiras, which must therefore 
be assigned to the later part of the Prophet’s work in 
Mecca. Between these two groups stand a number of 
other Meccan siiras, which in every respect mark the 
transition from the &st period to the third. It need 
hardly be sajid that the three periods — which were first 
distinguished by Professor Weil — are not separated by 
sharp liues of division. With regard to some siiras, it may 
be doubtful whether they ought to be reckoned amongst 
the middle group, or ■with one or other of the extremes, 

And it is altogether impossible, ■within these groups, to 
establish even a probable chronological arrangement of the 
individual revelations. In default of clear allusions to 
well-known events, or events whose date can be deter- 
mined, we might indeed endeavour to trace the psycholo- 
gical development of the Prophet by means of the Koran, 
and arrange its parts accordingly. But in such an under- 
taking one is al'ways apt to ^e subjective assumptions 
or mere fancies for establMied data. Gbod traditions 
about the origm of the Meccan revelations are not very 
numerous. In fact the whole history of Mohammed 
previous to the Flight is so imperfectly related that we 
are not even sure in what year he appeared as a prophet. 
Probably it was in a.d. 610 ; it may have been somewhat 
earlier, but scarcely later. If, as one tradition says, xxx. 

1 eq. (“The Romans are overcome in the nearest neigh- 
bouring land ”) refers to the defeat of the Byzantines by 
the Persians, not far from Damascus, about the spring of 
614, it would follow that the third group, to which this 
passage belongs, covers the greater part of the Meccan 
period. And it is not in itself unlikely that the passionate 
vehemence which characterizes the first group was of short 
duration, J7or is the assumption contrafficted by the 
tolerably well-attested, though far from incontestable state- 
meni^ that when ‘Omar was converted (a.d. 615 or 616), 

XX., which belongs to the second group, already existed 
in ■writing. But the reference of xxx. 1 sq. to this particu- 
lar battle is by ho means so certain that positive conclu- 
sions can be drawn from it. It is the same ■with other 
: allusions in the Meccan siiras to occurrences whose chrono- 
logy can be partially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to 
rest satisfied with a merely relative determination of the 
order of even the three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

In. the pieces of the first period the convulsive excite- Oldest 
ment of the Prophet often presses itself with the utmost Meccau 
vehemeuce. . He is so carried away by his emotion that 
he cannot choose his words; they seem rather to burst 
from him. Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 
of Ihe old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to 
us from imitations, although we have perhaps not a single 
g®anine specimen. Like those other oracles, the siiras of 
this period, which are nevar very long, are composed of 
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sliort sentences witli tolerably pure but rapidly-changing 
rhymes. The oaths, too, with which many of them begin, 
were largely used by the soothsayers. Some of these 
oaths are very uncouth and hard to understand, some of 
them perhaps were not meant to be understood, for indeed 
all sorts of strange things are met with in these chapters. 
Here and there Mohammed speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. There are 
some intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and 
the last day which must have exercised a demonic power 
over men who were quite unfamiliar with such pictures. 
Other pieces paint in glowing colours the joys of heaven 
and the pains of hell. However, the siiras of this period 
are not all so wild as these j and those which are conceived 
in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. Yet, one must 
repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any strict 
chronological sequence. For instance, it is by no means 
certain whether the beginning of zcvi. is re^y, what a 
widely-circulated tradition calk it, the oldest part of the 
whole Koran. That tradition goes back to the Prophet’s 
favourite wife ‘iisha; but as she was not bom at the 
time when the revelation is said to have been made, it 
can only contain at the best what Mohammed told her 
years afterwards, from his own not very clear recollection, 
with or without fictitious additions. .And, moreover, 
there are other pieces mentioned by others as the oldest. 
In any case zcvi. 1 sqq. is certainly very early. Accord- 
ing to the traditional view, which appears to be correct, 
it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives an 
injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the 
angel It is interesting to observe that here already two 
things are brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence 
and care of God: one is the creation of man out of a 
seminal drop— an idea to which Mohammed often recurs ; 
the other is the then recently introduced art of writing, 
which the Prophet instinctively seizes on as a means of 
propagating his doctrines. It was only after Mohammed 
encountered obstinate' resistance that the tone of the reve- 
lations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases he 
was not slow to utter terrible threats against those who 
ridiculed the preaching of the unity of God, of the resur- 
rection, and of the judgment. His own uncle Abd Lahab 
had rudely repelled him, and in a brief special sdra (czi.) 
he and hk wife are consi^ed to hell The stiras of this 
period form almost exclusively the concluding portions of 
the present text. One is disposed to assume, however, 
that they were at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mohammed’s stren^h lay in his enthusiastic and 
fiery imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and 
clearness of abstract thought on which exact reasoning 
depends, it follows that the older siiras, in which the 
former qualities have free scope, must be more attractive 
to us than the later. In the siiras of the second period 
the imaginative glow perceptibly diminishes; there is stiU 
fire and animation, but the tone becomes gradually more 
prosaic. As the feverish restlessness subsides, the periods 
are drawn, out, and the revelations as a whole become 
longer. The truth of the new doctrine is proved hy accu- 
mulated instances of God’s working in nature and in 
history; the objections of opponents, whether advanced 
in good faith or in jest, are controverted by arguments; 
but the demonstration is often confused or even weak. 
The histories of the earlier prophets, which had occasion- 
aUy been briefly touched on in the first period, are now 
related, sometimes at great length. On the whol^ the 
charm of the style is passing away. 

The There is one piece of the Koran, belonging to the begin- 

Fi,ti^ ning of this period, if not to the close of the former, which 
particular notice. This is i., the Lord’s Prayer of 
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the Moslems, and beyond dispute the gem of the Koran. 

The words of this siira, which is known as al-fdiiha (“the 
opening one ”) are as follows : — 

(1) In the name of God, the compassionate compassioner. (2) 

Praise be [literally “is”] to God, the Lord of the worlds, (3) the 
compassionate compassioner, (4) the Sovereign of the day of 
judgment. (5) Thee do we worship and of Thee do wa beg assist- 
ance. (6) Direct ns in the right way ; (7) in the way of those to 
whom Thou hast been gracious, on whom there is no wrath, and 
who go not astray. 

The thoughts are so simple as to need no explanation ; 
and yet the prayer is full of meaning. It is true that 
there is not a single original idea of Mohammed’s in it. 

Several words and turns of expression are borrowed directly 
from the Jews, in particular the designation of God as the 
“Compassioner,” MahTndn. This is simply the Jewish Rahman, 
Bakmdnd, which was a favourite name for God in the 
Talmudic period. Mohammed seems for a while to have 
entertained the thought of adopting al-Ealmdn as a proper 
name of God, in place of Alldh, which was already used by 
the heathens.! This purpose he ultimately relinquished, 
but it is just in the siiras of the second period that the use 
of BoJirndn is specially frequent. It was probably in the 
first siira also that Mohammed first introduced the formula, 

“ In the name of God,” etc. It is to be regretted that this 
prayer must lose its effect through too frequent use, for 
every Moslem who says his five prayers regularly — as the 
most of them do — repeats it not less than twenty times 
a day. 

The siiras of the third Meccan period, which form a Latest 
pretty large part of our present Koran, are almost entirely Meccan 
prosaic. Some of the revelations are of considerable®^®' 
extent, and the single verses also are much longer than 
in the older siiras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic 
power flashes out. A sermonizing tone predonainates. 

The sfiras are very edifying for one who is already recon- 
ciled to their import, but to us at least they do not seem 
very well fitted to carry conviction to the minds of unbe- 
lievers. That impression, however, is not correct, for in 
reality the demonstrations of these longer Meccan siiras 
appear to have been peculiarly influential for the propaga- 
tion of Islam. Mohammed’s mission was not to Europeans, 
but to a people who, though quick-witted and receptive, were 
not accustomed to logi^ thinking, while they had out- 
grown their ancient religion. 

When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has Medinaii 
been indicated, much easier to understand the revelations siiras. 
in their historical relations, since our knowledge of the 
history of Mohammed in Medina is tolerably complete. 

In many cases the historical occasion is perfectly clear, 
in others we can at least recognize the general situation 
from which they arose, and thus approximately fix their 
time. There still remains, however, a remnant, of which 
we can only say that it belongs to Medina. 

The style of this period bears a pretty close resemblance 
to that of the latest Meccan period. It is for the most 
part pure prose, enriched by occasional rhetorical embellish- 
ments, Yet even here there are many bright and impres- 
sive passages, especially in those sections which may be 
regarded as proclamations to the army of the faithful For 
the Moslems, Mohamm ed has many different messages. At 
one time it is a summons to do battle for the Mth ; at 
another, a series of reflexions on recently experienced success 
or misfortune, or a rebuke for their weak faith ; or an ex- 
hortation to virtue, and so on. He often address himself 
to the “doubters,” some of whom vacillate between, faith 
and unbelief, others moke a pretence of faith,, while others 

^ Since in Arabic also the root signifies “to have pity,” the 
Aralra must have at once perceived the force of the new name. 
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searcelj take the trouble even to do that. They are no 
consolidated party, but to Mohammed they are all equally 
vexatious, because, as soon as danger has to be encountered, 
or a contnbution is levied, they all alike fall away. There 
are frequent outbursts, ever increasing in bitterness, against 
the Jews, who were very numerous in Medina and its 
neigWurhood when Mohammed arrived. He has much 
less to say against the Christians, with whom he never 
came closely in contact ; and as for the idolaters, there was 
little occasion in Medina to have many words vvith them. 
Apart of the Medina pieces consists of formal laws belong- 
ing to the ceremonial, civil, and criminal codes ; or directions 
about certain temporary complications. The most objec- 
tionable parts of the whole Koran are those which treat of 
Mohammed’s relations wdth women. The laws and regular 
tions were generally very concise revelations, but most of 
them have been amalgamated vritb other pieces of similar 
or difisiTnikr import, and are now found in very long sdras. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is probably sufficient 
to show that the hook is a very heterogeneous collection, 
if only those passages had been preserved which had a 
permanent value for the theology, the ethics, or the juris- 
prudence of the Moslems, a few fragments would have been 
amply sufficient. Fortunately for knowledge, respect for 
the sacredness of the letter Im led to the collection of aE 
the revelations that could possibly be coEected, — ^the “abro- 
gating” along with the “abrogated,” passages referring to 
passing circumstances as weE as those of lasting importance. 
Every one who takes up the book in the proper reli^ous 
frame of mind, Eke most of the Moslems, reads pieces 
directed a^dnst long-obsolete absurd customs of Mecca 
just as devoutly as the weightiest moral precepts,— perhaps 
even more devoutly, because he does not understand them 
so weE 


At the head of twenty-nine of the sdias stand certain initial 
letters, from which no dear sense can be obtained Thus, before 
ii iii xxxi. •rrnl we find^) {AUf Ldm Mim), before xL-xlvl 

^ {ffd Mm). Fbldeke at one time suggested that these initials 

did not belong to Mohammed’s text, but might be the monograms 
of poss^rs of codices, which, through ne^genee on the put of 
the editors, were incoiporated in the final form of the Koran ; 
he now deems it more probable that they are to be traced to the 
Prophet himself, as Sprenger, Loth, and others suppose. One can- 
not mdeed admit the truth of Loth’s statement tmt in the proper 
opening words of these sdias we may generally find an allusion to 
the accompanying infiials ; but it can scarcely be accidental that 
the first verse of the great majority of them (in iii it is the second 
verse) oontains the word “book," “ revelation," or some equivalent 
They nsaaSy be^ with : “This is the book,” or “^relation 
(*down the; book,” or something: similar. Of sniras 

which offiBunenoe in this way oMy a few (swiil rriv. iiv. vnrix.) 
want the whale only xdx.' and iXE. have the initigls and 
beigin diferenrfy. These few exceptions may easQy have proceeded 
from ancient corruptions ; at all events they cannot neutralize the 
evidence of the greater number. Mohammed seems to have meant 
these lettem for a myttic reference to the archetypal text in heaven. 
To a man who regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he had 
but a slight knowledge, as something supernatural, and who lived 
amongst illiterate people, an A B C may weU have seemed more sig- 
nificant than to us who have been initiated into the mysteries of this 
art from our childhood. Prophet himself can Wdly have 
attached any particular meaning to these symbols : they served their 
purpose if they conveyed an impression of solemnity and enigmati cal 
obscurity. In fact, the Eoran admits that it contains many things 
which nather can be, nor were intended to be, understood (iii. 5). 
To regard these letters as dphers is a precarious hypothesis, for the 
simple reaam that ^to^phy is not to be look^‘ for in the very 
infancy of Arabic writiag- If they are actuaEy ciphers, the mnltipli- 
eity of posfflble esrfanations at once precludes the hope of a plansffile 
interpretation. Kone of the efforte in this direction, whether by 
Mf^em scholars or by European^ have M to conyindhg results. 
This remark applies even to the ingenious conjecture of Sprenger, 
that the letters {KdfBe Ti *Ain before xii. (which 

treats of John and Jesus, and, according to tradition, was sent 
to tiie Christian king of Abyssinia) stand for Jesm Mimrems 


Rbx Jitdsorum. Sprenger arrives at this explanation by a very 
artificial method ; and besides, Mohammed was not so simple as the 
Moslem traditionalists, who imagined that the Abyssinians could 
read a piece of the Arabic Koran. It need hardly be said that the 
Moslems have from of old applied themselves with great assiduity to 
the decipherment of these initials, and have sometimes found the 
deepest mysteries in them. Generally, however, they are content 
with the prudent conclusion, that God alone knows the meaning of 
these letters. 


■When Mohammed died, the separate pieces of the Koran, Trans- 
notwithstanding their theoretical sacredness, existed only mission 
in scattered copies ; they were consequently m great danger ^ 
of being partmEy or entirely destroyed. Many Moslems 
knew Wge portions by heart, but certainly no one knew 
the whole j and a merdy oral propagation would have left 
the door open to aE kinds of deEberate and inadvertent 
alterations. Mohammed himserf had never thought of an 
authentic coEection of Lis revelations; he was usuaEy 
concerned only with the object of the moment, and the idea 
that the revelations would be destroyed unless he made pro- 
vision for their safe preservation, did not enter his mind. 

A man destitute of Eterary culture has some difficulty in 
anticipating the fate of inteEectual products. But now, 
after the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs revolted 
against his successor, and had to be reduced to submission 
by force, EspeciaUy sanguinary was the contest against 
the prophet Maslama (Mnbarrad, Kdmil 443, 5), an imi- 
tator of Mohammed, commonly known by the derisive 
diminutive Mosailima. At that time (a.d. 633) many 
of the most devoted Moslems feE, the very men who knew 
most Koran pieces by heart. ‘Omar then began to fear 
that the Koran might be entirely forgotten, and he induced 
the CaEph Ahdbebr to undert^e Ike collection of aE its 
parts. The CaEph laid the duty on Zaid, the son ofZaid’s 
Thibil^ a native of Medina, then about twenty-two years of 
age, who had often acted as amanuensis to the Prophet, 
in whose service he is even said to have learned the Jewish 
letters. The account of this collection of tke Koran has 
readied ua iu several substantiaEy identical forms, and 
goes back to Zaid himseE. According to it, he coEected 
tiie revelations from copies written on flat stones, pieces of 
leather, ribs of palm-leaves (not palm-leaves themselves), 
and such-Hke material, but chiefly “from the breasts of 
men,” i.e. from their memory. From these he wrote a 
fair copy, which he gave to Abiibekr, from whom it came 
to his successor ‘Omar, who again bequeathed it to his 
daughter Eafsa, one of the widows of tiie Prophet. This 
redaction, commonly caEed al-?okof (“the leaves”), had 
from the first no canonical authority; and its internal 
arrangement can only be conjectured. 

The Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uni- 
form text of the Koran. The bravest of their warriors 
somefcimesknew deplorably Ettle about it; distinction on that 
field they cheerfuEy accorded to pious men Eke Ibn Mas'td. 

It was inevitable, however, that discrepancies should emerge 
between the texts of professed scholaA and as these men in 
their several locaJities w®re authorities on the reading of 
the Koran, quarrels began to break out between the levies 
from different districts about the true form of the sacred 
: book. During a campaign iu ah. 30 (a,d. 650-1), Ho- 
dhaifa, the victor in the great and decisive tattle of Nehd- 
wand — ^which was to the empire of the S4sAnids what 
Gaugamela was to that of the Achsemenidse— perceived that 
such disputes might become dangerous, and therefore urged 
on the CaEph ‘Othmdn the necessity for a universaEy bind- 'oth- 
ing text The matter was entrusted to Zaid, who had made miu’s 
the former coEection, with three leading Koraishites. 

Th^e brought together as many copies as they could lay 
their Imnds on, and prepared an e(Etion which was to be 
canonical for ^ Moslems. To prevent ary further dis- 
pute% they burned aE the other codices except that of 
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Hafsa, -wMcli, however, was soon afterwards destroyed by 
Merwin, the governor of Medina. The destruction of the 
earlier codices was an irreparable loss to criticism; but, for 
the essentially political object of putting an end to con- 
troversies by admitting only one form of the common book 
of religion and of law, this measure was necessary. 

The result of these labours is in our hands ; as to how 
they were conducted we have no trustworthy information, 
tradition being here too much under the influence of dog- 
matic presuppositions. The critical methods of a modem 
scientific commission will not be expected of an age when 
the highest literary education for an Arab consisted in 
ability to read and write. It now seems to me highly 
probable that this second redaction took this simple form : 
Zaid read off from the codex which he had previously 
written, and his associates, simultaneously or successively, 
■wrote one copy each to his dictation. It certainly cannot 
have been by chance that, according to sure tradition, they 
■wrote exactly four copies. Be that as it may, it is impos- 
sible now to distinguish in the present form of the book 
what belongs to the first redaction from what is due to 
the second. 

In the arrangement of the separate sections, a classifica- 
tion according to contents was impmcticable becanse of the 
variety of subjects often dealt with in one siira. A chrono- 
logical arrangement was out of the question, because the 
chronology of the older pieces must have been imperfectly 
kno’wn, and because in some cases passages of different 
dates had been joined together. Indeed, systematic prin- 
ciples of this kind were altogether disregarded at that 
period. The pieces were accordingly arranged in indiscri- 
minate order, the only rule observed being to place the 
long siiras first and the shorter towards the end, and even 
that was far from strictly adhered to. The short opening 
sflra is so placed on account of its superiority to the rest, 
and two magical formula are kept for a sort of protection 
at the end ; these are the only special traces of design. 
The combination of pieces of different origin may proceed 
partly from the possessors of the codices from which Zaid 
compiled his first complete copy, partly from Zaid himself. 
The individual siiras are separated simply by . the super- 
scription — “ In the name of Gk)d, the compassionate Com- 
passioner,” which is wanting only in the ninth. The 
additional headings found in our texts (the name of the 
siira, the number of verses, etc.) were not in the original 
codices, and form no integral part of the Koran. 

It is said that 'Othm4n directed Zaid and his associates, 
in cases of disagreement, to follow the Koraish dialect ; 
but, though well attested, this account can scaxcdy be 
correct. The extremely primitive writing of those days 
was quite incapable of rendering such minute differences 
as can have existed between the pronunciation of Mecca 
and that of Medina. 

The ‘Othmin’s Koran was not complete. Some passages are 
Eorau evidently fragmentary ; and a few detached pieces are still 
not com- extaflt -which were ori^naUy parts of the Koran, although 
^ ® ■ they have been omitted by Zaid. Amongst these are some 
which there is no reason to suppose Mohammed desired to 
suppress. Zaid may easily have overlooked a few stray 
fragments, but that he purposely omitted anything which 
he believ^ to belong to the Koran is very unlikely. It 
has been conjectured that in deference to his superiors he 
kept out of -tiie book the names of Mohammed's enemies, 
if they or their families came afterwards to be respected. 
But it must be remembered that it was never Mohammed’s 
practice to refer explicitly to contemporary persons and 
affairs in the Koran. OnlJ- a single friend, Ms adopted 
son Zaid (xxxiii. 37), and a single enemy, Ms uncle Abii 
Lahab (cxi.) — and these for very special reasons— are men- 
tioned by name ; and the name of the latter has been left 
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in the Koran with a fearful curse annexed to it, although 
his son had embraced Islam before the death of Mohammed. 

So, on the other hand, there is no single verse or clause 
which can be plausibly made out to be an interpolation by 
Zaid at the instance of Abiibekr, 'Omar, or 'Othm5.n. Slight 
clerical errors there may have been, but the Koran of 
'Othmin contains none but genuine elements, — though 
sometimes in very strange order. 

Of the four exemplars of ‘Othmdn’s Koran, one was kept 
in Medina, and one was sent to each of the three metro- 
politan cities, Cufa, Basra, and Damascus. It can still be 
pretty clearly shown in detail that these four codices 
deviated from one another in points of orthography, in the 
insertion or omission of a wa (“and”), and such-like 
minutiae; but these variations nowhere affect the sense. 

All later manuscripts are derived from these four originals. 

At the same time, the other forms of the Koran did Other 
not at once become extinct. In particular we have editions, 
some information about the codex of Obay. If the 
list wMeh gives the order of its siiras is correct, it must 
have contained substantially the same materials as our text ; 
in that case Obay must have used the original collection 
of Zaid. The same is true of the codex of Ibn Mas'iid, 
of wMch we have also a catalogue. It appears that the 
principle of putting the longer siiras before the shorter was 
more consistently carried out by him than by Zaid. He 
omits i. and the magical formulae of cxiii. exiv, Obay, 
on the other hand, had embodied two additional short 
prayers, which we may regard as Mohammed’s. One 
can easily understand that differences of opinion may have 
existed as to whether and how far formularies of this kind 
belonged to the Koran. Some of the divergent readings 
of both these texts have been preserved, as well as a con- 
siderable number of other ancient variants. Most of them 
are decidedly inferior to the received readings, but some 
are quite as good, and a few deserve preference. 

The only man who appears to have seriously opposed Ibn 
the general introduction of ‘Othmin’s text is Ibn Mas'iid. Mas'iid. 
He was one of the oldest disciples of the Prophet, and had 
often rendered him personal service ; but he was a man of 
contracted ■views, although he is one of the pillars of Mos- 
lem theology. His opposition had no effect. Now when 
we consider that at that time there were many Moslems 
who had heard the Koran from the mouth of the Prophet, 
that other measures of the imbecile 'Othmin met with 
the most vehement resistance on the part of the bigoted 
champions of the faith, that these were still further incited 
against him by some of his amhitious old comrades until 
at last they murdered him, and finally that in the civil 
wars after his death the several parties were glad of any 
pretext for branding their opponents as infidels; — when 
we consider all this, we must regard it as a strong testi- 
mony in favour of ‘Othm^n’s Koran that no party, not 
even that of 'Ali, found fault with his conduct in this 
matter, or repudiated tie text formed by Zaid, who was 
one of the most devoted adherents of 'Othmto and his 
family. 

But this redaction is not the close of the textual history of the Later 
Koran. The ancient Arabic alphabet was very imperfect ; it not history 
only wanted marks for the short, and in part even for the long of &e 
vowels, but it often expressed several consonants by the same sign. text. 
Hence there were many words which could be read in very different 
ways. This variety of possible readings was at first very great, and 
many readeis seem to have actually made it their object to discover 
proramdationa which were new, provided they were at all appro- 
priate to the ambiguous text. There was also a dialectic license in 
grammatical forms, which had not as yet been greatly restricted. 

An effort was made by many to establi^ a more refined pronuncia- 
tion for the Koran than was usual in common life or in seculm: 
literature. The various schools of “readers” differed very ■widely 
from one another ; although for the most part there was no im- 
portant divergence as to the sense of words, A few of them gradu- 
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ally rose to special antiority, and the rest disappeared. Seven 
readera are generally reckoned chief authorities, but for practical 
purposes this number was continually reduced in process of time ; 
so tW at present only two “reading-slyles’’ are in actual 
the common style of Hafs, and that of Nafi', which prevails in 
Africa to the west of Egypt. There is, however, a very comprehen- 
sive massoreticHteraturem which a number of other styles are indi- 
cated. The invention of vowel-signs, of diacritic points to dis- 
tinguish similarly formed consonants, and of other orthographic 
signs, soon put a stop to arbitrary conjectures on the part of the 
readers. Many zealots objected to the introduction of these inno- 
vations in the sacred text, but theological consistency had to yield 
to practical necessity. In accurate codices, indeed, all such addi- 
tions, as well as the titles of the sdra, etc., are written in coloured 
ink, while the black characters profess to represent exactly the 
original of 'Othman. But there is probably no copy quite fsathful 
in this respect 

Manu- In European libraries, besides innumerable modem manuscripts 

scripts, of the Koran, there are also codices, or fragraeuts, of high anti- 
^ity, some of them probably dating from the 1st century of tbe 
Slight For the restoration of the text, however, the works of 
ancient scholars on its readings and modes of writing are more 
important than the manuscripts ; which, however elegantly they 
may be written and omamentea, proceed from irresponsible copyists. 
The original, written by 'Othman himself, has indeed been exhibited 
in various parts of the Mohammedan world. The library of the 
India Office contains one such manuscript, bearing tbe subscription : 
“Written by'Othmdn the son of *Amn.” These, of course, are 
bare&ced forgeries, although of very ancient date ; so are those 
which profess to be from the hand of 'Ali, one of which is preserved 
in the same library. In recent times the Koran has b^ often 
printed and lithographed, both in the East and the West. 

Commen- Shortly after Monammed’s death certain individuals applied 

tators. themselves to the exposition of the Koran. Much of it was obscure 
from the banning, other sections were unintelligible apart from 
a knowledge of the circumstances of their origin. Unfortunately, 
those who took possesaon of this field were not very honourable. 
Ibn 'Abb^ a cousin of Mohammed’s, and the chief source of the 
traditional exegesis of the Koran, Im?, on theological and other 
grounds, given currency to a number of falsehoods ; and at least 
some of his pupils have emulated his example. These earliest 
expositions dealt more with the sense and connexion whole 
verses than with the separate words. Afterwards, as the know- 
ledge of the old language declined, and the stiidy of philology 
arose, more attention began to be paid to the explanation of 
vocables. A good many fragments of this older thwlogical and 
phOolojgical exegesis have survived from the first two centuries of 
the Fl^ht, although we have no complete commentary of this 
period. Most of the expository material will perhaps he found in 
the very large commenta^ of the celebrated Tabari (ad. 839-923), 
of which an almost complete copy is in the Yiceregal library at 
Cairo. Another very famous commentary is that of Zamakhshari 
(A.D. 10I5-1144), edited by Uassau-Lees, Calcntta, 1859 ; but this 
scholar, with Ms great insight and still greater subtlety, is too 
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apt to read his own scholastic ideas into the Koran. The favonrite 
commentary of Baiddwi (d5. ad. 1286), edited by Fleischer, 

Leipsic, 1846-1848, is little more than an abridgment of ZamaHi- 
shari’s. Thousands of commentaries on the Koran, some of them of 
prodigious size, have been written by Moslems ; and even the number 
of those still extant in manuscript is by no means small. Although 
these works all contain much that is useless or false, yet they are 
invaluable aids to our understanding of the sacred book. An un- 
biassed European can, no doubt, see many things at a glance more 
clearly t han a good Moslem who is under the influence of religious 

E rejudiee ; but we should still he helpless without the exegetical 
lerature of the Mohammedans. Nev^heless, a great deal remains 
to be accomplished by European scholarship for the correct inter- 
pretatioa of the Koran. We want, for example, an exhaustive 
classification and discussion of aU the Jewish elements in the 
Koran; a praiseworthy beginning has already been made in 
Generis youthful essay : PFas hat MaJmiet am dm Judenthum, 
aufgen.otrmmi (Bonn, 1833). We want especially a thorough 
commentary, executed with the methods and resources of modem 
science, hfo European language, it would seem, can even boast Trans- 
of a translation which completely satisfies modem requirements. la-tinnH. 
The best are in English ; where we have the extremely para- 
phrastic, hut for its time admirable translation of Sale (repeatedly 
printed), that of Rodwell (1861), which seeks to give the pieces in 
chronological order, and that of Palmer (1880), imo wisely follows 
the traditional arrangements. The iutroduction which accompanies 
Palmer’s translation is not in all respects abreast of the most recent 
scholarship. Considerable extracts from the Koran are well trans- 
lated in E. W. Lane’s SelecUmis from the Kur-dn. 

Besides commentaries on the whole Koran, or on special parts 
and topics, the Moslems possess a whole literature bearing on their 
sacred book. There are works on the spelling and right pronun- 
ciation of the Koran, works on the beauty of its language, on the 
number of its verses, words and letters, etc. ; nay, there are even 
works which would nowadays he called “historical and critical 
introductions.” Moreover, the origin of Arabic philology is inti- 
mately connected with the recitation and exegesis of the Koran. ' 

To embit the importance of the sacred book for the whole mental 
life of the Moslems would be simply to write the history of that 
life itself | for there is no department in which its all-pervading, 
but unfortunately not always salutary influence has not been felt. 

The unbounded reverence of the Moslems for the Koran reaches Eternity 
its dimax in the dogma that this book, as tbe divine word, i.e, of the 
thought, is immanent in God, and consequently eUrml and m- Koran. 
treated. That dogma has been accepted by almost all Mobammedans 
since tbe . beginning of the 3d century. Some theologians did 
indeed protest aminat it with great energy ; it was in fact too pre- 
posterous to declare that a book composed of unstable words and. 
lettei^ and full of variants, was absolutely divine. But what were 
the di^ctionsand sophisms of the theologians for, if they could not 
remove such contradictions, and convict their opponents of heresy ? 

ilie following works may be specially consulted : Weil, Einleltung in den 
Koran, 9d ed., 1878 ; Th. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qordn's (Gottingen, 1860) ; and 
the Lives of Molmmmed by Muii and Sprenger. (TH. N.) 
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MOHL, Jules (1800-1876), Orientalist, was bom at 
Stuttgart 25th October 1800, and educated for the Lutheran 
Church at Tubingen ; but his inclinations carried him from 
theology through Hebrew to Oriental studies, and in 1823 
he betook himself to Paris, at that time under De Sacy 
the great European school of Eastern letters. He soon ac- 
quired reputation, and from 1826 to 1833 was nominally 
professor at Tubingen, with permission to continue Im 
studies in France, but he never entered on the duties of 
this ojfice, Paris having become his second home. In 
1826 he was charged by the French Government with the 
preparation of an edition of the Shdh Ndme\ the first 
volume of which appeared in 1838, while the seventh and 
last was left unfinished at his death; in 1844 he was 
nominated to the Institut, and in 1847 he became pro- 
fessor of Persian at the Coll4ge de France. But his know- 
ledge and interest extended to all departments of Oriental 
learning, and this catholicity of taste, united to a singular 
impartiality of judgment and breadth of view, gave him a 
quite remarkable personal influence on the course of East- 
ern learning in France. The chief sphere of this influence 
was the Soei4t4 Asiatique, which he served for many years 
as secretary-adjunct, as secretary, and finally as president. 
His annual reports on Oriental science, presented to the 
society from 1840 to 1867, and collected after his death (4th 
January 1876, at Paris) under the title Yrngtsept Am des 
Mudes Orientaks (Paris, 1879), are an admirable history 
of the progress of Eastern learning during these years, and 
justify the high esteem in which he was held by scholars. 

MOHLEB, JoBUJsns; Adam (1796-1838), Eoman Catholic 
theologian, was bom at the village of Igersheim in Wiir- 
temberg on 6th May 1796, and, after studying philosophy 
and theology in the Lyceum at Ellwangen, entered the 
Wilhelmstift in the university of Tubingen in 1817. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1819, he was appointed to 
a curacy at Eiedlingen, but speedily returned as “ repetent ” 
to Tubingen, where he became privat-docent in 1822, ex- 
traordinary professor of theology in 1826, and ordinary in 
1828. The controversies excited by his Symlolih (1832) 
proved so unpleasant that in 1835 he accepted a call to 
the university of Munich. In 1838 he was appointed to 
the d^nery of Wurzburg, but died shortly afterwards 
(12th April 1838). 

Miihler wrote IH& EinSieU in der Kirdie (Tubingen, 1825) ; 
AthaTiasius der Cfrosse u. d. Kirche seiner Zeit im Kamyfe m. d. 
Arianismus (2 vols., Mainz, 1827 ) ; Symlolik, oder JDarstellmiff der 
dogmatischen Gegensatze der KaATmWc&n u. Froiestanten rtach ihren 
SffeTiilvdien Bekemdnissschriften (Mainz, 1832 ; 8th. ed., 1871-72 ; 
Eng. transl. by J. B. Bobeitson, 1843) ; and Neiie Untersuehungen 
der LehrgegmsSJI.'se svnschen deji KaEwWc&n w. Protesta-nim (18^). 
His GesammelU Sehrifieii u. AufsSize were edited by Bollinger in 
1839 ; his Patrologie by Eeithmayr, also in 1839 ; and a JBiograpMe 
by Womer was published at Eatisbon in 1866. It is with the 
Bymholilc that his name is chiefly associated ; the interest excited 
by it in Protestant circles is shown by the fact that within two 
years of its appearance it had elicited mree replies of considerable 
importance, those namely of Baur, Marheineke, and Mtesch. But, 
although characterized by abundant learning and acuteness, as well 
as by considerable breadth of spiritnal sympauiy, and thus a stimula- 
tive and suggestive work, it cannot be said to have been accepted 
by OathoHes themselves as embodying an accurate objectiTe view 
of the actual doctrine of their church. The libeam school of 
thought of which Mohler was a prominent exponent was dis- 
conra^d in oflSieial circles, while Protestants, on the other hand, 
complain that the author has failed to grasp the vast significance 
of the Eeformation as a meat movement in the spiritual history 
of mankind, while expending needless pains on an exposition of 
the doctrinal shortcomings, meonsistencies, and contradictions of 
the individuals who wem its leaders. 

MOHE, Kabl Ebiedeicsh (1806-1879), a philosopher 
whose greatest claims to soientifie distinction are as yet, 
though indubitable, only partially admitted, was the son 
of a well-to-do druggist in Coblentz, and was. bom 4th 
November 1806. Being a delicate child, he received much 
of his early education at home, in great part in his father’s 
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laboratory. To this may be traced much of the skill he 
showed in devising instruments and methods of analysis 
which are still in common use in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories. At the age of 21 He studied chemistry 
under Gmelin, and, after five years spent in Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Bonn, returned with the degree of Ph.D. to join 
his father’s establishment. On the death of his father in 
1840 he succeeded to the business, retiring from it for scien- 
tific leisure in 1857. Serious pecuniary losses led him at 
the age of 57 to become a privat-docent in Bonn, where he 
was soon after appointed, by the direct influence of the 
emperor, extraordinary professor of pharmacy. La pri- 
vate and domestic life he was a Tna-n of singularly winning 
manners, intensely fond of music and poetry, for the latter 
of which he showed wonderful memory. But his uncom- 
promising spirit — perhaps we might even in some cases 
say his wrongheadedness — ^in matters of scientific and theo- 
logical authority had raised such a host of enemies that 
even royal influence could not secure his further advance- 
ment. Although he stood at the very head of the scien- 
tific pharmacists, of Germany, his name was deUberately 
omitted from the List of the commission entrusted with 
the preparation of the Pharmacojxma G&rmamca. Yet 
in that work many of Ms ideas and processes were incor- 
porated by the very men who had previously denounced 
them. He died in October 1879. 

Mohr’s best-known work is bis Lekrhich der (dimisch-analytiscJuyii 
Titrirmedhode (1855), wbicb bas already run through many editions, 
and which was specially commended by Liebig. His improvements 
in methods of chemical analysis occupy a long series of papei-s 
extending over some fifty years. He dso publShed a number of 
physical papers on subjects such as Hail, St. Mmo’s Eire, Ground-ice, 
&C., and a curious notice of the earliest mention of Ozone. He 
shows that Homer, on four different occasions, mentions the sul- 

E hurous smell produced by lightning, and employs the very word 
:om which the name of Ozone was long afterwards coined. In 
1866 appeared his Qesehichte der Erde, eine Geologic auf neuer 
Grwndlage, which has obtained a wide circulation. 

But he will be remembered in future times maiuly on account of 
a paper, Ueler die Nativr der Warme, published in 1887, which 
unfortunately has not yet appeared in full in an English trmidation. 
The history of this paper is remarkable. It was refused admission 
into Poggendorff’s Annalen, and was then sent to Baumgartner of 
Tienjia, in whose Zeitschrift fur Physik, &c. , it was at once published. 
As no proof-sheets reached Mohr, he concluded that his paper had 
been lost or rejected, and contented himself with publishing a short 
analysis in the Annalen der Pharmacies of which he was an editor. 
This analysis, it is only fair to say, though probably prepared by the 
author him s elf gives a very inadequate idea of the scope and merit 
of the paper. Hi 1864 Br. ATdn unearthed the paper from the 
forgotten pages of the Zeitschrift, and the author was enabled to 
reprint it, with notes, while the recent discussions as to the history 
of Conservation of Energy were still being carried on. Along with 
it he issued a number of other papers of greatly inferior merit. 

Unless some still earlier author should he discovered, there can 
.he no doubt that Mohr is to be recognized as the first to enunciate 
in its generality what we now call ‘^conservation of energy.” The 
thesis of his paper must be stated in his own words, — “Besides 
the 54 known chemical elements, there is in the physical world 
one agent onl^, and this is called Kraft (energy).^ It may appear, 
according to circumstances, as motion, chemical affinity, cohesion, 
electrici^, light, and magnetism ; and from any one of these 
forms it can he transformed into any of the others.” Even now, 
after nearly half a century of rapid advance in science, it would 
be difficult to improve this statement except by inBertin& as regards 
transformation of energy, some such guarding egression as “in 
whole or in part.” But if Mohr had inserted this, he might have 
had claims tothe “dissipationofenergy”aIso. Mohr’s startiug-point 
appears to have been the discovery (by Eorhes) of the polanzation 
of radiant heat. He goes through the whole of the then range of 
physics, pointing out the explanation of each experimental result as 
a transformation of energy, mentioniug even the electric currents 
produced by electro-magnetic induction as a transformation of the 
energy required to draw the coil from the magnet— one of the ^lier 
methods used by Joule for quantitative determinations. His, nu- 
merical results, based on data quoted from various books, are, it is 


1 It is to be remembered that even the most aoenrate authorities in 
Germany— as, for instance. Von Helmholtz in his, jEssay of 1847 — used 
till quite recently the word Kraft in the sense of Energy. 
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trae, very iaaccnrate ; the correct esperimental detenniiiations we 
owe to Joule. But it must be remembered that these specxUatioiis, 
as they were and accurate (on the whole) as they hare been 
found to be, rec[uired the confirmation which they received from the 
■experimental work of Golding and Joule, or from the Essay of Ton 
Helmholtz, whose basis also is wholly esperimental, being the fact 
that “perwtual motion” is recognized as urtattainable. 

MOm, David IIaobeth (1T98-1851), the “Delta” of 
Blackwoods MagasiTie^ one of its most popular contrilotitors 
in its early days, was bom at Musselburgh 5tli January 
1798, and was a physician in active practice there from 
manhood to Ms death (Sth July 1851). He seems to have 
been a man of winning manners and noble integrity of 
character, and the intrinsic value of his poetry has been in 
■consequence somewhat over-estimated by critics of repute 
who enjoyed bis personal acquaiatance. He had no inde- 
pendent vein as a writer of serious verse, and Ms technical 
qualities as a poet do not bear examination. But his verses 
were undoubtedly popular with the readers of the magarine 
at the time. k. collection of them was edited by Ihomas 
Aird in 1852. As a kindly humourist “Delta” had a more 
original tum. His .Awio&io^aphy of Jlfanrie Wauch,^\ik>- 

liahed separatdy in 1828, is a Scotch classic. And some 
of his satirical squibs on passing events were written with 
great freshness and spirit. His OvAines of the Ancieni 
Eistcyry of Medickts (1831) evidence Ms indust]^ and ver- 
satility of talent. His Sketch of the poetical literature of 
the past EAf Oenlury (1851) is more remarkable for the 
grace of its rhetorical ornaments than for depth or fresh- 
ne^ of insight. 

MOni, Oeoege (1800-1870), author of the treatises on 
“Poetry” and “Eomance” in the seventh edition of the 
Encydopmdia Brilamiica, and bom at Aberdeen in 1800, 
was an Edinburgh lawyer of very varied accomplishments. 
He was appoint^ professor of rhetoric in 1885, prof^sor 
of Scots law in ISW ; he had a considerable success at the 
Scottish Bar, was successively sheriff of Eoss and sheriff 
of Stirling, and was a frequent contributor to Blachmoids 
Magadm. Moir honourably maintained the literary tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh law. He was a man of very wide 
reading, catholic sympathy, and fastidious taste, alive to 
very various degrees and kinds of exceHenee in hterature, 
but too critical and hard to please to do justice to his own 
wealth of ideas. He died in 1870. 

MOISSAO, chief town of an axrondissement in the 
department of Tara-et-(3aTonii^ France is situated on the 
ri^t bank of the Tam, and on the railway line from Bor- 
deaux to Cfettc^ 17 miles west-north-west of Montauban, Ihe 
church of St Peter, belonging to the 15 th century, has a 
doorway <A the ISHh century, remarkable for ita elaborate 
'b^ufafnl scnilpture, representing Scriptural scenes. 
Connected with the choir ef the chur^ is a cloister dating 
from the beginniag of the 12th century, and one of the 
finest specimens of this kind of building in France; the 
pointed arches are supported by smah columns with 
sculptured capitals. The town has a large trade ip com 
and flour, and the mills afford employment to a considCTable 
number of persons* The population in 1881 was 9202. 

The town owes its origin to an abbey founded between 630 
and 640 by St Amand, tie friend of Dagobeit, After being 
devartated by the Saracens, the abbey was restored by lAois of 
Aquitaine,, son of Charlemagne. Subsequently it was made de- 
Mudent on Clany, but in 1618 it tpus secularized by Pope Paul 
V., stttd replspced by a house of Aagnstmian monka, which was 
suppressed, at the l^olxitioiu The town, which was erected into 
a conuaune in the fSth century, was taken by Eichard Coear de 
Lion, and by Simon de Montfbrt. 

MOEADDASt Shams al-Dfn Abd AbdaMh Moham- 
med ibn Ahmad al-Mokadda^ t,e., (ff Jerusalem, also called 
al-Bashshari^ was the author of a famous description of thn 
Ismds of Islam, which much surpasses the earher works of 
the siame kind. Sis paternal graudfather was an arcMiect 
[>f eminence, who constructed many pubEc works in Pales* 
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tine, and his mother’s family was opulent. He was himself 
a well-educated and talented man, with an exorbitant idea 
of Ms own qualities^ and some curious affectations, such as 
that of imitating for each region the dialect of its inhabit- 
ants. His descriptions rest on very extensive travels 
continued through a long series of years. His first pilgrim- 
age was made at the age of trwenty, but Ms book was not 

published till a.h. 375 (985-6 a.d.), when he was forty 
years old. The two MSS. (at Berlin and Constantinople) 

' represent a later recension (a.h. 378). The book became 
known, in Europe through the copy brought from India 
by Sprenger, and was edited by De Goeje in 1877 as the 
third part of his Biblioth. Geographorwm Arabkorum. 

MOKANHA (Al-MoMnna\ “the veiled”) was, as 
explained above, p. 580, the surname given to Hakim, or 
*A^ a man of unknown parentage, originally a fuller in 
Merv, who posed as an incarnation of Deity, and headed 
' a revolt in Bliordsfi,n against the caliph Mahdl Much is 
I related of his magical arts, especially of a moonlike light 
t visible for an enormous distance which he made to rise from 
' a pit near U akhs hab. He died by poisou in a.b;. 163 
! (779-80 A.D,), 

MOESHAN', a town of Eussia, situated in the govern- 
ment of Pen^a, 27 miles to the north-west of the capital of 
the province, and 18 miles from the Ean^ay railway station. 
It has 14,500 inhabitants, who are engaged in agriculture, 
or work in flour-miUs, oil-works, taimeries, and potash- 
works. A few merchants export com and flour. Mokshan, 
wMch was built in 1535 as a fort to protect the country 
from the raids of the Tatars and Kaimuks, is supposed 
to occupy the site of the town of Mescheryaks, Murundza, 
mentioned as early as the 9th century. It has begun 
rapidly to increase since the railway between Moscow and 
Penza was made. 

MOIA, or Mola »i Baei, a seaport town of Italy, in the 
province of Bari, 13 miles from Bari on the railway to 
Brindisi It is aaiold-fasMoned place with irregular streets, 
hut outside of the walls several new districts have grown 
up. The foreign, and to some extent also the coasting, 
t]^e has considerably declined since 1863, and the com- 
j munal jppulation has decreased from 12, 674 in 1861 to 
I 12,435 in 1881. little is known about the early hiatcffy 
I of Mola ; it was sold by Alphonso I. to Landolf o Maramoldo 
I in 1436, and ten years afterwards to hTiccolo Tovaldo. 

' MOLASSES. SeeSu-GAU. 

j MOLAY, Jacqxos de, a native of Burgmdy, became 
’ grand-master of the order of the Temple in 1298, and 
was the last who held that dignity. He was burned at the 
stake in 1314. See Teuplaes. 

MOLDAVIA See BoimANiA. 

MOLE (contracted fonn of mould-warp, i,c., mould- 
caster), a term restricted in England to the common mole 
{Taipa enropsea), a amah, soft-furred, burrowing mammal, 
with minute eyes, and broad fossori^ fore feet, belonging 
to the order Imectmyra and family Talpidae, but generally 
applied elsewhere to any underground burrowing animal 
of the class Mammalia. Thus, in Morth America we find, 
repre^ntiug the same family, the star-nosed moles {Con.- 
dyhirc^^ and the shrew moles {Scalops and Scapanm ) ; in 
^uth, Africa, the golden moles of the far-removed family 
ChrysocMori^ I and in South-East Europe, Asia, and 
South Africa, the rhizophagous rodent moles of the order 
Eodentia and families Spalacidse and Murids, (see Mam- 
malia, voi XV. pp. 405, 419, figs, 64 and 96). 

Taipa europaa,, the Common Mole, type of the genus 
Tadpaf is about six inches in length, of which the tail 
measures somewhat more than an inch ; the body is long 


. * Eight species may he recognized, and arranged, according to their 
dfiutitioj!, as follows : — 
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and cylindrical, and, owing to tlie very anterior position of 
the forelimbs, the head appears to rest between the 
shoulders ; the muzzle is long and obtusely pointed, ter- 
minated by the nostrils, which are close together in front ; 
the minute eye is almost hidden by the fur - the ear is 
without a conch, opening on a level with the surrounding 
integument ; the forelimbs are rather short and very mus- 
cular, terminating in broad, naked, shovel-shaped feet, the 
palms normally direeted outwards, each with five subequal 
digits armed with strong flattened claws ; the hind-feet, on 
the contrary, are long and narrow, and the toes are provided 
with slender claws. The body is densely covered with 
soft, erect, velvety fur, — the hairs uniform in length and 
thickness, except on the muzzle and short tail, the former 
having some straight vibrisssi on its sides, whilst the 
latter is clothed with longer and coarser hairs. The fur is 
generally black, with a more or less greyish tinge, or 
brownish -black, but various paler shades up to pure 
white have been observed. 

The food of the mole consists chiefly of the common 
earth-worm, in pursuit of which it forms its well-known 
undergi'ound excavations. Its habits, so difficult to observe, 
were many years ago most patiently studied and described 
by M. Henri le Court. like many other mammals the 
mole has a lair or fortress to winch it may retire for 
security. This is constructed with much ingenuity. It 
consists of a central nest formed under a hillock which is 
placed in some protected situation, as under a bank, or 
between the roots of trees. The nest, which is lined with 
dried grass or leaves, communicates with the main-run by 
four passages, one of which only joins it directly, leading 
downwards for a short distance and then ascending again ; 
the other three are directed upwards and communicate at 
regular intervals with a circular gallery constructed in the 
upper part of the hiHock, which in turn communicates by 
five passages leading downwards and outwards with another 
much larger gallery placed lower down on a level with the 
central nest, from which passages proceed outwards in 
different directions, one only communicating directly with 
the main-run, while the others, curving round, soon join, 
or end in culs-de-sac. The main-run is somewhat wider 
than the animal’s body, its waUs are smooth, and formed 
of closely compressed earth, its depth varying according 
to the nature of the soil, but ordinarily from four to six 
inches. Along this tunnel the animal passes backwaj-ds and 
forwards several tunes daily, and here traps are laid by 
mole-catchers for its capture. From the main-rim numerous 
passages are formed on each side, along which the animal 
hunts its prey, throwing out the soil in the form of mole- 
hills. The mole is the most voracious of mammals, and, 
if deprived of food, is said to succumb in from ten to 
twelve hours. Almost any kind of flesh is eagerly devoured 
by captive moles, which have been seen by various observers, 
as if maddened by hunger, to attack animals nearly as 
large as themselves, such as birds, lizards, frogs, and even 
snakes ; toads, however, they will not touch, and no form 
of vegetable food attracts their notice. If two moles be 
confined together without food, the weaker is invariably 
devoured by the stronger. They take readily to the water — 
in this respect, as well as in external form, resembling their 

(A.) i. I, c. pm. I, m. f X 2 (T. wogura). 

(B.) i. I, c. I, pm. I, m. | x 2 [T. ettro^piea, cieca, Imgirostris, 

micrura). 

(0.) i. I, c. pm. f, m. f x 2 {T. leucrura, lepiwa). 

(B.) i. f, e. b pm. I, m. | x 2 {T. vioschata). 

E.Teept in. T. europsea, tlie eyes are covered by a membrane. In 
T. micrura tlie sbort tail is concealed by tie fur. T. mrc^sea ex- 
tends from England to Japan. T. casca is found soutb of tbe Alps, tbe 
remaining species are all Asiatic, and of tbem two only — T. miarwra 
and T. leucrura — occur south of the Himalayas. (See Dobson, Jlfowo- 
graph of the hisectwora, I'aTtn., 188^.) 


representatives on the ISTorth American continent. Bruce, 
writing in 1793, remarks that he saw a mole paddling 
towards a small island in the Loch of Clunie, 180 yards 
from land, on which he noticed molehills. 

The sexes come together about the second week in 
March, and the young — generally from four to six in 
number — which are brought forth in about six weeks, 
quickly attain their full size. 


The mole exhibits in its whole organization the most perfect 
adaptation to its peculiar mode of life. In the structure of the 
skeleton veiy striking 
departures from the 
tj’pieal mammalian 
forms are noticeable. 

The first sternal bone 
is so much produced 
anteriorly as to extend 
forward 'as far as a 
vertical line let down 
from the second cervi- 
cal vertebra, carrying 
with it the very short 
almost quadrate cla- 
vicles, which are arti- 
culated with its an- 
terior extremity and 
distally with the hu- 
meri, being also con- 
nected ligamentously 
with the scapulae. The 
forelimbs are thus 
brought opposite the 
sides of the neck, and 
from this position a 
threefold advantage is 
derived ; — ^in the first 
place, as this is the 
narrowest part of the 
body, they add but 
little to the general 
width, which, if in- 
creased, would lessen 
tlie power of move- 
ment in a confined 
space ; secondly, this 
position allows of a 
longer forelimb than 
would otherwise he 
possible, and so in- 
creases its lever power; 
and, thirdly, although 
the entire limb is rela- 
tively very short, its 
anterior position en- Skeleton of Mole x | (lower jaw removed to 
ables the animal, when show base of skull), 

burrowing, to thrust ealoane-nm ; c.b., clavicular articulation of the 
the claws so fan for- humerus ; cL, clavicle ; e.c, external condyle of hu- 
tne Claws so lar loi- falciform bone 

’ward as to be in a line (radial sesamoid); h, humerus; i.e, internal condyle 
■with the end of the of humerus ; il, left iliac bone ; i.p, ramus of the 
muzzle, theimportanoe ibnui and pubis ; is., {.sehium ; hd, ridge of insertion 
irri/loTi-e 1 latissimns dorsi muscle ; It, lesser trochanter ; 
m wnicn is e^oent. manubrium sterni ; o, fourth hypapophysial se- 
Posteriorly,wefindthe sainoid ossicle ; ol, olecranon ; p., pubic hone widely 
hind limbs similarly separatedfromthatoftheoppositeside;p»,, patella; 
rPTooTc^l out of thp for Insertion of pectoraUs major muscle ; 

removed out _0l tbe pectineal eminence; r, radius ; r-6, first rib; s, 
by approximation plantar sesamoid ossicle corresponding to the radial 
of the hip -joints to sesamoid (os falciform) in the manus; sc., scapula; 
the centre line of the «A. scapular articulation of the humerus; t, tibia; 
body. This is effected 

by inward curvature of the innominate hones at the aeetabula 
to such an extent that they almost meet in the centre, while the 
pubic bones are widely separated behind.® The shortness of the 



1 It is mo-st interesting to observe how, in the golden moles 
{Chrysochloridas} of South Africa, the necessary modifications of the 
corresponding parts of the body and limbs fitting them for fossorial 
action and, underground progression have been brought about in a 
totally different manner. In them the manubrium sterni is not 
anteriorly elongated, neither are the clavicles shortened ; but this is 
made up for by a deep hollowing out of the antero-lateral walls of the 
thorax, the ribs in these parts and the sternum being convex inwards, 
the long clavicles have their.distal extremities pushed forward, and the 
concavities on the sides and inferior surface of the thorax lodge the 
thick muscular arms. 

2 In Jacobs’s JSurope^ Anatoim (Jena, 1816) this part of the 
pelvic wall (marked pt in the fig. ) was identified with the symphysis 

XVI. — 77 
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forelimb is due to tlie humerus, Tvliidi, like the davicle, is so 
much reduced in length as to present the appearance of a 
flattened S-shaped bone, with prominent ridges and deep depres- 
sions for the attachments and origins of the powerful muscles 
connected mth it. Its proximal extremity presents two rounded 
prominences : the smaller, the tme head of the bone, artienlatea as 
nsual with the scapula ; the larger, which is really the external 
tuberosity rounded off, forms a separate synovial joint with the end 
of the clavicle. This double articulation gives to a naturally loose 
joint the rigidity necessa^ to support the great lateral pressure 
sustained by the forelimb in excavating. The foreann bones are 
normal, but those of the forefeet are much flattened and laterally 
expanded. The great width of the forefoot is also partly due to 
the presence of a peculiar falciform bone, lying on the inner side of 
the palm and articulating by its proximal extremity with the wrist 
Into the radial side and under surface of this bone is inserted a 
tendon derived from that of the palmaris longus muscle, which, 
acting upon it as an abductor, separates it from the side of the 
palm, and so increases the width of the latter, at the same time 
rendering the palmar integument tense. 

The muscles acting on these remarkably modified limbs are all 
homologous with those of the cursorial insectivora, differing only 
in their relative development The tendon of the biceps traverses 
a long osseous tunnel, formed by the great expansion of the margin 
of the bicipital groove for the insertion of the large pectoralis major 
muscle ; the anterior division of the latter muscle is unconnected 
with the sternum, extending across as a muscular band between the 
humeri, and co-ordinating the motions of the forelimbs. The teres 
major and latissimus dorsi muscles are of immense size, probably 
relatively larger than ia any other mammal, and are inserted to- 
gether into the prominent ridge below the pectoral attachment ; 
they are the principal agents in the excavating action of the limb. 
The cervical muscles connecting the slender scapulae, and through 
them the forelimbs, with the centre line of the neck and with the 
. occiput are large, and the ligamentum nuchm between ihem is 
ossified (as in ^ true moles) j the latter condition appears to be 
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I N the conception of the atomic as opposed to the con- I 
tinnons and infinitely divisible constitution of matter, 
it is supposed that portions of matter called atorns exist, I 
which are separated, or are capable of being separated, from 
each other by emp^ space. (See Atom). It may be the 
case that each atom has unchangeable shape and volume 
as well as unchangeable mass, but such a conception of 
an atom is not essential to the hypothesis. It is not even 
necessary, as explained in the article Atom (voL iii., pp. 
$7, 38), to maintain that no part of space can be in two 
atoms at the same time. But one attribute of the atom 
upon which its permanence, or, so to speak, its personal 
identity, depends, is its constituent mass, and this remains 
Ihe same, nhdiang^ and unchangeable, through all time. 

Boscovich, inde^ goes so far as to regard the atom as 
a m^ire centre of force, the result of whose existence is that 
no two atoms or centres can approach each other within a 
certain distance, while other physicists regard the atomic 
volume as a dikinct portion of space occupied by that 
atom to the exclusion of every other, and comprising 
within it matter ideally infinitely divisible, but the parts 
of which in fact never have been, and never can b^ 
separated from each other. In this latter mode of viewing 
the subject^ all the conclusions of mechanics which are 
lased on the conception of the continuity and infinite divi- 
sibility of matter may be applied to the equilibrium or 
motion of each individual atom, the atomic theory merely 
introducingthe ^ditioiial hypothesis that^ in fact, these per- 
sistent entities called atoms do exist, and that out of them 
ail substances which affect pur senses axe constructed. 
The theory of universal gravitation requires us to believe 
in the existence of forces or actions between every portion 

plbls, whereas tbe trae pubic bones arei widely separated (as shown at 
^). In this mistake he has been foEbwed ly most comparative aaato- 
mists ; and hence the mole is generally bMieved to present the unique 
peeulhaiiy that the outlets of the urinary, generative, and digestive 
organs do not pass through &e arch of the pelvis. 
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due to the prolongation forwards of the sternum (described above), 
preventing allflexion of tbe head downwards ; and, accordingly, the 
normal office of the ligament being lost, it ossifies, and so affords a 
more fixed point for the origins of the superficial cervical muscles. 

The skull is long, with slender zygomatic arches ; the nasal bones 
are strong and ear!fy become united, and in front of them the nostiiis 
are continued foiwards in tubes formed of thick cartilage, the sep- 
tum between which becomes partially or wholly ossified beneath. 
There are 7 cervical, IS dorsal, 6 lumbar, 6 sacral, and 10-12 caudal 
vertebrae ; of the dorsal and lumbar there may be one vertebra 
more or less. The sacral vertebrae are united by their greatly ex- 
panded and laterally compressed spinous processes, and all the 
others, with the exception of the cervical, are veiy closely and solidly 
articulated together, so as to simport the powerful propulsive and 
fossorial actions of the limbs. Dentition : i. c. ■J, pim. -f, m. •§, 
X 2 = 44 teetb. The upper incisors are simple chisel-edged teeth ; 
the canine is long and two-rooted ; then follow three suheg^ual 
conical premolars, and a fourth, much la^r, and like a canine ; 
these are succeeded by three molars with W-shaped cusps. In the 
lower .jaw the three incisors on each side are slightly smaller, and 
slant more forwards ; close behind them is a tooth which, though 
quite like them, must, from its position in front of the upper canines 
when the jaws are closed, he considered as the canine ; behind it, 
but separated by au interval, is a large double-rooted conical tooth, 
the first premolar ; the three following premolars are like the cori’e- 
spondrng teeth above, but smaller, and are succeeded, as above, 
by three molars. 

The geographical distribution of the common mole may be said 
to exceed that of all the other known species of the genus to which 
it belongs taken together. It extends from England to Japan, 
andfromthe.Dovre-Fjeld Mountains in Scandinavia and the Middle 
Dwina region in Kussia to southern Europe and the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, where it occurs at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
In Great Britain it is found as far north as Caithness, hut in Ireland 
and in the Western Isles of Scotland (except MuU) it is altogether 
unknown. (G. E. D.) 
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of matter and every other portion, determinate in magni- 
tude and direction, and such that, when on the infinitely 
divisible hypothesis the volumes of these portions are 
indefinitely diminished, these mutual forces are inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between the por- 
tion (tbe distance between any two points, one in the 
volume of each portion, being in this case taken as the 
distance between the portions), and directly proportional 
to the products of the masses, or quantities of the two 
portions of matter, — such forces being regarded provision- 
ally as ultimate facts, while inviting further analysis and 
explanation. Chemic^ and chemico-physical investigations 
indicate the existence of other actions between portions of 
matter, following other and for the most part unknown 
la’c^ and rapidly becoming inappreciable as the distance 
between the reacting portions is increased. AH these 
hypotheses are to be retained on the hypothesis of discrete 
atoms as above enunciated, the mutual actions between 
atoms being the resultant of the actions between the various 
portions of their constituent matter. The volumes of the 
atoms are so small that, for any sensible distances apart, 
tbe line of the resultant mutual action between them may 
be taken as coincident with the line joining any point in 
the volume of one to any point in the volume of the other, 
but, for distances or parts comparable with the linear 
dimensions of the atoms, the size and shape of their bound- 
ing surfaces must be taken into consideration, and perhaps 
also the law of distribution of their constituent matter 
within that surfaca In aH respects, unless we accept the 
Boscovichian hypothesis, we simply re^d the atom as 
made up, so to speak, of infinitely divisible matter, while 
substance^ as we know them, are built up of indestructible 
and unchangeable atoms. 

With this conception of an atom, as thus explained, we 
might be content to rest, confessing our total ignorance of 
the mode in which such atoms are built up into actual 
substances, being satisfied to resard such substances as 
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■composed of tliese distinct portions of matter separated, or 
capable of being separated, by empty space from oii.er 
portions. But the molecular hypothesis of the constitution 
•of different kinds of substances aims at analysing this 
process by which such substances are built up out of their 
constituent atoms. The molecule of any substance is, by 
some chemists, defined as being the smallest portion of that 
substance to which can be attributed all the chemical pro- 
perties of the substance ; by others, as the smallest portion 
which, so long as the substance is chemically unchanged, 
keeps together without complete separation of its parts. 
In the language of Clausius’s theorem, if the parts of the 
molecule have internal motion, the kinetic energy of such 
internal motion is equal to the virial of the mutual attrac- 
tive forces of the parts. Thus the formation of the mole- 
cule of each particular substance is viewed as an essential 
step in the process of building up that substance out of 
its constituent atoms. The molecule is first built up out 
of atoms arranged in its formation according to a definite 
type, and then the substance itself is constituted of these 
molecules. Of course molecules may be, and in fact in 
many particular substances are, supposed to be mon- 
.atomic ; that is to say, the intermediate step of building 
up the molecule out of the atoms has, in these particular 
substances, been omitted, the atoms and molecules becom- 
ing then identical The particular arrangement of the 
formed molecules in the building up of the substance de- 
termines the physical state of that substance, — that is, 
its fluid, solidC gaseous, crystalline, or amorphous state; 
but the chemiwd properties of the substance depend upon 
the constitution of the molecule. As the investigations 
and theories of chemistry appear to indicate irresistibly 
the existence of permanent atoms, so do they also lead 
almost as necessarily to the conception of the molecule 
as an entity which bears the same relation to special 
substances that the atoms bear to matter generally. So 
long as the molecule endures, the substance of which it 
is the molecule retains its chemical properties ; with the 
dissolution of the molecule, the substance, as that special 
.substance, perishes ; the atoms alone continue, and are free 
to enter into other combinations. The permanence of the 
molecule is relative, that of the atom absolute. This con- 
cepidon of the molecular constitution of substances sug- 
gests physical questions of great interest, such as the shape, 
volume, and mass of the constituent molecules, and the 
relative motions of which their parts are susceptible ; and 
the answers to these questions cannot fail to be of great 
value in chemical and chemico-physical investigations, as 
well as in the theories of light and electricity. 

N'ow, whatever differences may exist between the proper- 
ties of different substances in the solid and liquid states, 
there are certain properties which, in the gaseous state, 
manifest themselves with no variation whatever in all sub- 
stances alike. Hence the explanation of these common 
properties — or gaseous laws, as they are called — ^has long 
possessed a peculiar fascination for physicists. The tend- 
ency to expand or fill all accessible space, manifested by 
all ^es, proves that on the molecular h^othesis their 
compoimd atoms or molecules must be continually tending 
to fly apart. We must conceive gases as constituted of mole- 
•cules, not only separable but actually separated by ^ce 
void of the matter of which these gases consist ; and it may 
be most reasonably expected, therefore, that any general 
laws to which substances in this state conform may afford 
us a valuable insight into the constitution of these separate 
molecules. 

Kow the general laws to which all gases conform are : 
(1) Boylis law — that, in a given mass of any gas kept at 
constant temperature, the pressure per unit of area upon 
the containing surface increases in the same proportion as 
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the volume occupied by the gas is diminished, or at least 
with very slight deviation from exact proportionality ; (2) 
Ckarleis law — that, if the temperature be varied while the 
pressure upon the gas remains the same, the gas increases 
by irf^d of its volume at zero centigrade for every degree 
of centigrade added to the temperature, or, which in com- 
bination with Boyle’s law is the same tMng, that if the 
density be constant, the pressure is directly proportional to 
the temperature measured from the point - 273° centigrade, 
this point being called the zero of absolute temperature ; 
(3) Amgadro's law — which asserts that all gases at the 
same temperature and pressure contain the same number of 
molecules in the same volume ; and (4) Dalton^s lazv — that 
in a mixture of different gases, when there is equilibrium, 
each gas behaves as a vacuum to all the rest. 

It was at one time considered that these phenomena 
might be explained on the hypothesis of mutual repulsive 
forces between the parts of which the gas is composed, 
whether they were regarded as constituted of molecules or 
of infinitely divisible continuous matter,^ but it has been 
shown in. the article Atom (voL iii. p. 39 sq.) that there 
are at least two absolutely conclusive reasons why this ex- 
planation cannot be accepted. These objections, together 
•with the experimental fact proved by Joule that gases, or at 
any rate atmospheric air, expand into vacuum with scarcely 
any appreciable change of temperature, must be considered 
fatal to any mutual-force theory of gaseous action, and, 
accordingly, physicists have been driven to seek for other 
methods of explaining these laws. The explanation which 
has been more developed than any other is that known as 
the .kinetic theory of gases, which regards the intrinsic 
energy of a gaseous mass as residing, not in the potential 
energy of intermolecular forces, but mainly in the kinetic 
energy of the molecules themselves, which are assumed to 
be in a state of continual relative velocity, admitting at 
the same time a possible small intermolecular potential 
energy, and it may be also an interatomic energy, between 
the atoms of the individual molecules. That some such 
persistent relative motion does exist in every gaseous mass 
.is evident from the rapidity with which odours penetrate 
the stillest air where no breath of wind — ^that is, of absolute 
motion of translation of the mass as a whole or any portion 
of finite size — is perceptible. It becomes an interesting 
question whether the laws of mechanics admit of a mass 
^us constituted ever arriving at a state of permanence; 
that is to say, whether, consistently with the h 3 rpothesis of 
infinite irre^arities in the directions and magnitudes of 
velocities of individual molecules, there may be found any 
properties of the mass in the aggregate which remain 

1 An argument in favour of the molecular constitution of gases, to 
which attention was first called by Professor Osborne Eej-nolds 
(Memoir “ On some Dimensional Properties of Matter in the Gaseous 
State,” Phil. Trans. , 1879), is derived from certain phenomena 
observed in highly-rarefied gases, and in the transpiration of gases 
through porous plates. If, according to this argument, we had in a 
gas to do with a continuous plenum, such that every portion must 
possess the same properties, then these properties must exist inde- 
pendently of the amount of gas contained in any space, although 
their sensible effects might be increased or diminished by a variation 
in that amount. If, then, we can find properties of a gas depending 
on the size of the space in which it ts enclosed, and on the quantity 
of gas enclosed in this space, we have proof that gas is not continuous 
— ^in other words, possesses dimensional structure. Such properties 
we do find in highly-rarefied gases, as, for instance, in the pheno- 
mena of Crooks’s radiometer. The motion of the vanes when one 
side is heated by incident rays appears to depend on the distance 
between the vane and the containing walls of the vessel bearing some 
not very high ratio to the distance between the particles or molecules 
of the gas. At least no satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
consistent with the gas being continuous has yet been suggested. 

Again, Professor 0. Pteynolds, from his experiments on the trans- 
piration of gases through a porous plate, finds a relation , between the 
gas and the coarseness or fineness of the plate, which would not exist 
were the gas coutinuons. 
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constaut, and in agreement Tvith the accepted laws common 
to all gases. Now the physical theory of heat compels us 
to regard the intrinsic energy of any gaseous mass as de- 
pendent entirely or almost entirely upon the temperature. 
If, therefore, this intrinsic ener^ is to he sought for in 
the kinetic energy of the moving molecules, it follo-ws 
that the average value of the kinetic energy of the mole- 
cules taken throughout the mass must be also a function I 
of the temperature. 

We will proceed to investigate the condition of per- 
manence of a number of molecules moving about irregu- 
larly in any bounded space; and, for simplicity’s sake, we 
shall first of all restrict ourselves to the .case of monatomic 
molecules. 

We know nothing of the size or shape of these atoms, 
except that the volume of each one must be incomparably 
smaller than that of the containing region. In shape we 
sLaO, as the simplest hypothesis, regard them as spherical. 
We shall suppose that there are no intermolecular forces 
between any two such atoms, except of such a nature as 
to be practically insensible when the atoms are not geo- 
metrically ia contact, and similarly as regards the forces 
between the atoms and the material bounding surface, 
such forces being of the nature called “ conservative.” So 
that in point of fact we are investigating the mechanical 
properties of an infinitely large number of infinitely small | 
and perfectly elastic spheres moving about in a given 
region and subject to frequent collisions. 

PaoBiiEir. — A very Im-ge number ofeTnooth elastie spheres, eqwd in 
eve^'y respeet, are in motion within a region of space of given volume, 
and, therefor'e occasionally impinge upon ea<A other with various 
degrees 0 / rAatim vdoeitg ana in various relative directions 1 re- 
quired to find the law ef disiriSrwtion <f vdoettiesin order that sadi 
distTihution may be pervumenL 

Let iV’ be the totu nomber of spheres, and let 

X to) dv, dv dw 

be the number of spheres whose component velocities, parallel to 
the axes, are intermediate between v, ani u + du,,v and v 'i- dx>, 
10 and w -t dw respectively. 

If <s be the resultant velocity of any of these Isst-mentiofned 
spheres, and if 0 be the iaeiination of c to the axis of e, and that 
of the plane as to the plane a», the last-mentioned expression will 
become, by changes 01 the independent variables from a, y, z to 
ff, tp, and 

x(u, V, to) c® sin5 d0 dg> dc. 

Let a spherical surfece of radius unity be described about any 
oii^ as centre, and let & be written for the element rin 9 M dq* 
<m this surface, then the last-written expression becomes 
X e, «J) do da. 

Since for the same loagnitade of the resultant velocities all direc- 
tioBs of motion must be ^nally probable, it follows that the co- 
olScient of de dor in the last-written expression most be a fonctiou 
of ff only, and therefore the nnmber of spheres having component 
velocities between tc and u -f- dze, v and ® + dp, *3 and uj + dw, 
iBQst be 

^ (c} da dv dw. 

It is required to find the form of v!' in order that the value of 
this expression may be unaffected by collisions. The solution is, 
that the number of spheres with component velocities between the 
limits w and u + du, v and v-hdv, to and tc+dw must be 

Je~^d-udvdw; 

«r ' Ae-^ (fidcde, 

en^loyihg the notation already used. 

&.tegrj^g with respect to de from .0 to 4 t, we find for the 
number of s^eres with velocities between c and c + dc the eapression 

br A6~^ dfi, 

since the number with componient velocities between w 
and w +du, v and v+dv, to and w+dte is I 

Je-^(v^+'^+*^dudvduf, 

,« ,(!^Te-^^du) . 

it follows that the number of spheres having velocities intennediate 
between « and parallel to the » axis IS i 


luj 

du, 


that is, 

where .4 is to be determined by the equations 


therefore 






that is to say, the number of spheres having velocities between 0 and 
fi + dc is 

Multiplsring this expression by e, and integrating the product with 
regard to e frona 0 to eo , and dividiug by Jv, the mean velocity for 
ali the spheres becomes 

2 

V -rh ’ 

and multiplying by instead of by c, we fiind the mean square of all. 
the velocities to be 

S 

U’ 

In the preceding investigation no account has been taken of 
collisions between the spheres and the enclosing boundary of the 
region in which they are contained, because in every such collision 
the magnitude of the veloci^ of each sphere is unaltered and its 
direction is changed according to the ordinary law of reflexion, 
whence it is evident that the distribution is unaffected by such 
coUisioDS. Also, the investigation has been confined to the cases 
of spheres colliding in paii-s, but since there need be no limit to 
the smallness of the interval between any pair of collisions the 
result really embraces the cases of simultaneous collisions between 
three or more spheres ; for if a sphere A collides with another B, 
and immediately afterwards with a third C, the resultant velocity 
of A after this second collision must he the same as bT it had col- 
lided with B and O simultaneously. 

The forgoing investi^tion has been given in some detail because 
the principles iipon which it proceeds are essentially the same as 
those by which ^ questions of the distributioD. of ener^CT among a 
great number of moving bodies are determined, althou^ it may he 
found, as well as the detailed investigataons of the results imme- 
diately following, in published memoirs and systematic treatises on 
the khietic theory of gases. 

If the spheres be not all of squal mass, but if there be within the 
region JV spheres of mass m, Jr of mass sn', and so on, then it may 
be proved, by reasoning exactly similar to the foregoing, that when 
the pennaneut or stable state of motion has been attained the 
number of spheres of the A" set with component velocities between 
vandv+dv, wandw+dwis 

TmicS 

Ac 2 du dv dw, 
and the number of the W set having component velocities between 
«' and +dv,', if and tf id and vf+dtd, is 

A*e 2 dd dd dv/, 

where (?=«*+ A is a constant the same 
for bo& sets, and 

-= 5 -(x)’. 

and so on if there be any other seta. 

The mean velocity and mean square veloeiiy of each sphere of the 
jy set are 

2 


2 / 2 g 


and the mean kinetiQ energy of ^eh of such spheres i 


the last result being common to all the sets. 

If the spheres in the given region be acted on by any given forces 
tending to fixed centres, and functions of the distances of the centres 
ofhhe iq>herea from the centres of force, we may not in such case 
assume, a priori, that the chances of velocities in all directions are 
the same ; but we may assume that the number of spherra of any 
set {N) with coordinates of their centres, intermediate between 
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■a; and x-\-dx, y and y+dij, s and z-\-dz, and component velocities 
inteimediate between -w and u + du,, v and v + dv, w and to + die, is 
(x, y, 2, V, to) dx dy dz du dv dio. 

In tbe state of permaiienee the form of ^ must be independent 
•of the time (t), so long as the sphere is moving free from coHiaons 
ivith any other. 

From the last-mentioned condition it must follow that, if 
d>i=ci.y, &e., be any equations among the variables determining the 
position and motion of any sphere obtained by the elimination of t 
from the equations of motion of that sphere, then ^ must be of the 
form f (<^i, &o. ). With the assumption, then, that the number of 

spheres of the given set with variables between the above-mentioned 
limits is 

f (d>i, ^2-") doi.-dw, 

we find for the form of i/-, by reasoning like the foregoing, 

Me ^ 2 /, where x ^ 'the potential energy of the sphere in 

the position a, y, s, and c2='u2-h'u''* and A is a constant, the 
same for all the sets. 

If we integrate the expression J.e ^ ^ 'dx dy dz du dv dio 

for all values of x, y, z within the given region, we fiind for the 
number of spheres of any set with component velocities between 
u and u+du, v and to and w + die, 


Be~ ^ dudvdie. 


■whence we easily see that the chances of velocities in all directions 
are -the same, and that the mean velocity and mean square veloei'ty 
2v^w 3 

•of any sphere of this set are and ^ respectively, andthemeau 

kinetic energy of any such sphere is and therefore the same for 
ah the sets. 

Furthermore, if we integrate the expression 


(x+ — ) 

' 2 'dx dy ch du dv dw 


for all values of u, v, and w from. — ce to -i- co respectively, we 
•obtain a result of the form Ce~^^ dx dy ds, and therefore the number 
of spheres of the set in question with eenti-es within the elementary 
volume dx dy dz, or, what is the same thing with the exception of a 
•constant factor, the chanee of the centre of any sphere of that set 
being within that elementary volume, is Ce~^^dx dy dz, so that the 
■density of the iV set of matter in the neighbourhood of the point x, y, 
■z is mCe~^K 

We are now in a position to compare the physical properties of a 
medium composed of monatomic molecules in motion, and free 
•from any intermolecular or interatomic forces with those of ordinary 
;gases, so long at least as the atoms are spheiieal. 

Consider two contiguous portions of such a medium separated by 
•any plane parallel to that of yz, and, since the disfcribation and 
motion of each set of spheres is independent of all the other sets, 
let us confine our attention to the spheres of the set. Suppose 
that there are such spheres per unit volume in. neighbour- 
hood of the point x, y, z, whose component velocities parallel to 
the axis of aj are bet-ween v, and u-'cdu. The number of these 
spheres which cross the elementary area dy m time di will be 
the same ^as the number of the diV sphei’es whose centres are 
■situated within, the elementary parallelepiped dx dy dz, in which 
■dx is equal to udt, and this iminber is 

Nu dy dz di. 

Each of these spheres cam-ies across with it a mouientum parallel 
to X equal to mu ; the total momentum parallel to a? transferred 
across dy dz in time <tt is therefore 


dy dz dt. 


If M be positive, this is positive momentom transferred from the 
negative to the positive side of the plane 1/ s ; and if u be negative, 
this is negative momentura similarly transferred from the positive 
to the negative side of that plane. In either case it follows tiiat 
by the mere motion of these spheras across the area dy dz the 
poatiye moinentam parallel to -tiie axis of a* is diminished by the 
•quantity dy dz dt on the negative side of the plane y z, 

wild increased by the same quantity on the positive side of that 
plane in the time dt ; m being, as before, the mass of each sphera 
Hence, on the whole, there is a transference of positive » momentum 
in the time di across the area dy dz equal to indy dzdtH ” itW ; that 
is, equal to ““ 

dy ds dt smP, 


where p is the density of the N matter at the point x,y,z, and it® 
:is the mean square of the as velocities. 

But either by integration or general reasoning it is easily seen. 


that 21®= where is the mean square of the resultant velo- 
cities of the iT spheres, and is equal, as have proved, to 
_ 3 ^ 
mk' 


Therefore, there is a transference of positive momentum from the 
negative to the positive side of the plane yz across the area dy dz in 
time dt equal to 

p dy dz dt 
■ mh 

Each separate sphere whose component velocities are n, v, and lo 
carries across the same area y and 2 momenta equal to mv and mw 
respective!}', so that in the time dt there are carried across the area 
dy dz y and 2 momenta equal to 'S.muv dy dz dt and Hvniw dy dz dt, 
respectively. By symmetry it is clear that Imuv and axe 

separately zero. Therefore, the resultant mutual actions of the two 
portions of the medium under consideration in the time cU is the 
transference across the clemently area dy dz of a quantity of x 

momentnni equal to pdy dz dt from the negative to the positive 

side of the honmling plane. If this mutual sietion, or, as it is genex- 
ally called, “pressure ” wtien referred to unit of surface, be denoted 
hj the symbol j), we get the equation _ 

jp dy ds dt=p dy dz di-^i 

p 


Since the momenta parallel to y and s remain unaltered, it 
follows that the mutual action or pressure between contiguous j^r- 
tions of the medium in the neighbourhood of any point is normal 
to the bounding surface at that point. Since also the expression 

for p or ^ is independent of the direction of the ar axis, it fol- 
lows that the pressure at any point of the medium is the same in 
aE directions. 

If the contiguous portions of the ■medium be separated by a 
material instead of an ideal plane, it will be necessary for the main- 
tenance of equilibrium that there should be an action between this 
plane and the adjacent mediuin, equivalent to the ‘transference of 
moioentum estimated above ; but action measured by the rate per 
unit of time at which momentum is generated constitutes moving 
force or statical pressure. Hence the force or pressure between the 

S 'ane and medium is normal to the plane, independent of tlie 
rection of the plane through the point, and equal to the value of 

-tr at the point. 

iJlh ^ 

When several sets of spheres are prf=seiit together in the region 
under consideration, the distribution of the centres and of the 
velocities of each set is, as ■we have seen, independent of the co- 
existence of tbe other sets. If therefore ft, pj, &c., be the densities 
of the matter of the different sets in the neighbourhood of the point 
X, y, a, and if Pj, p^ kc., be the pressures at that point defined as 
above, and if 23?.,, ka., be the masses of the spheres of each of 
the sets, and p the total pressure, we get 
p ^Pi -f J?s -t- &c. 


= Jh-q- _£a. 


•h kc. 


Hence we arrive at the following conclusions: — (1) there is one 
physical quantity having the same value for every set of spheres — 

namely, the mean kinetic energy of each sphere, or ^ ; let this 

quantity be called r; (2) the distribution of the positions and 
velocities of the spheres of each set is independent of the coexist- 
ence of the remaining sets, and is in all respects the same as if that 
particnlar set existed alone in the region considered; (3) the 
pressure at any point referred to unit of surface at any point of 
the medium arising from the action of any one of the sets is ^ gr, 

where p is the densi-ty of that particular set at the point in question, 
and r is tdie physical quantity above referred to as common to all 
the seta 

This third inference may be expanded into the following three 
laws : — (a) if T be kept constant, then the pressure a'rising from 
each set varies as the density of that set ; (P) if p be kept constan-fc, 
then the pressure from each set varies as r; (7) if the pre.ssures 

for all the sets be the same, then is also the same, or the num- 

w 

her of spheres per unit volume is the same. 

Now suppose there is a mixture of any number of gases in any 
region.; when there is equilibrium there is one physical quantity, 
namely, temperature, which is the same for all; the intrinsic 
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energy of tliis mixture depends, as we know, upon its temperatm-e, 
aitj the energy of these moving spheres is entirely kmetic, and may 
ba conceived, therefore, to be a function of the mean vis viva. Let 
U3 then assume tliat in this medium of moving spheres we hare a 
representation of a mass of gases, and that what is called the 
temperature of the gaseous mass ^ nothing else than the r or mean 
kinetic energj' of each moving sphere. Then, with this assumption, 
the three parts (a, 7) of inference (S) above coixespond to the 

gaseous laws connected wdth the names of Boyle, Charles, and 
Avogadro respectively, and inference ( 2 ) corresponds vsith the law 
of iJalton concerning gaseous mixtiu-es. 

tVe may also deduce the ordinary hydrostatical eq[uations of 
equilibrimn from the formulse which we have obtained. 

Por, since these equations give us 


we get 

and similarly 


±= = and$^= -mX, 

dx dx 


dx 


dy ^ ’ ds 


where X, F, and Z are the component impressed forces, or the 
negatives of the space variations of x along the coordinate axes. 

So far, therefore, the physical properties of a perfect gas or mixtm-e 
of snch gases corresjmnd, in all respects, with the physical properties 
of a medium consisting of a set of elastic spheres, or of a mixture 
of sets of such spheres, with the sole assumption that the physical 
property termed temperature, in the case of the gas, corresponds to, 
oris represented by, the mean kinetic energyof each of the spheres, 
and tliat each sphere represents the chemical atom. 

There are, however, physical propeitieaof gases which this theory 
fails to explain. The most important of these is the ratio of the 
specific heats at constant volume and constant temperature respect* 
ively. The specific beat of gas expanding while being heated under 
a constant pressure is greater than that of gas_ heated with a con- 
stant volume, as when it is contained in a rigid vessel, for the 
obvious physical reason that in the fonner case a portion of the 
heat is converted into mechanical work, namely, that performed by 
the expansion under the Constant pressure. This ratio of the specific 
heat of gas under constant pressure to the specific heat with con- 
stant volume has been determined for many gases ^^ith great ao- 
cnracy, chiefly from observations of the velocity of sound in such 
gases" in which velocity the value of this ratio hears a very im- 
portant part. 

2Tow, on the assumption of the gas being constituted of a number 
of elastic spheres in rapid but inugular motion among each other, 
and the physical pro^r^ of temperature beinp represented or 
measured by the mean vis vim. of each sx>here, the ratio of these 
specific heats must be exactly If. 

For, If V be the volume oeenpied by ft unit of mass of this moving 
sphere medium, and r the number of spheres to the unit mass, and 
if p be tlw density, it follows that 


rm=pv='L 


Also we know that j?, the pressure refcn-eil to unit surface, is given 
by the equation 



where r is the mean vis vim. If now t iticreas© from rio t+ S r, 
while V remains constant, the increase of intritisie energy must be, 
from definition, rSr. 11^ if there be a similar change in t without 
the restriction of v being constant, but supposing p to be constant, 
there is external mechanical work performed equal to pSv, where 
Sv is the increase of volume. Also 

pSv rSr ; 


and therefore the whole energy required to be supplied from without 
must be iu this case 

rSr ■h'~ rSr. 


Or the ratio of the eneigi^ to be supplied from without, in order 
that the mein vds vivo of the moving sphere medium should be 
increasbdby the same amount in the two cases respectively, becomes 

■ r4--w'r, ■ . 

— -l.orll. 


If therefore the gaseous mass be adequately represented by the 
moving sphere medium, the ratio of the s|)eeific heats must be 1|. 

Mercury vapour is tha only gas for whudi the ratio has so lar^ 
a value as this. Several of the more permanent gases have l£e 
ratio (equal to 1 ' 40 S;| while iij others itfalls as Jowas J- 26 .' The 
v 4 ab for mercury va2W)ur, as determined by Kundt and ’Warburg 


{Poggendorff, civil 353 ), is between 1 '695 and I'fiSl, the mean of all 
the observations being somewhat under 1 -6. If any value above 
1'6 be insisted on it will be impossible to retain the theory as 
above enunciated. In point of fact we may say, in antioipation 
of what has yet to come, that there is no modification of the kinetic 
theory as hitherto treated which could give a higher value for the 
ratio in question than If. 

It follows from w'hat has been proved that either all known gasesi 
and vapouis, except the vapour of mercury, and perhaps eadmaBm, 
must be polyatomic, or else that the attempts to explain the consti- 
tution of gases by the kinetic theory must be abandoned. We- 
must therefore proceed further to investigate the physical pro- 
perties of a medium consisting of compound atoms or molecules- 
built up of atoms in any definite arrangement, such molecules being 
in a condition of irre^ar motion among themselves, such as we 
have supposed in the cases of the spherical atoms hitherto cou- 
sidei'ed. 

It will be observed, on reference to the cases of the spheres hitherto 
investigated, that, whether there be forces to fixed centres in action 
on the medium or not, the chance of any sphere having the coordi- 
nates of its centre and its component velocities between, as and x-\-dx, 
y and y+dy^z and z+ds, u and u +du, v and v-tdv,v} and w+dw, 
is proportional to c dxdydz du dv div, where E is the total energy, 
kinetic and potential, of the sphere in the state of position and 
motion defined by z, 2t, v, no. 

We may generalize this proposition, and prove that when the 
sphere is re^aced by a molecule of any shape and constitution, so 
as to be defined as to position and motion by r generalized coordi- 
nates . .g- with their corresponding momenta the chances of 
the moIecuJe having its defining variables between the limits and 
ffj-f andp^+dp,., or, what is the same thing, the number of 

such molecules at any time with variables thus nmited, whether 
there be forces to fixed eenti-es or not, and whether interatomic 
forces or intennolecular forces are or are not in action on the mole- 
cular aggregate, is proportional to 

f.-TiEf dqi...dp„ 

where ^ is a constant, the same for all molecules, and F, is the- 
total ene^, kinetic and potential, of the molecule in the free state 
as to position and motion, the potential energy being that of the 
fixed centre forces on the molecule, together with that of its inter- 
atomic forces, in the given position. 

The problem before us may be stated thus : — 

A number of similar molecules possessing in the whole n degrees! 
of freedom, where n is very large, are in motion in a region of space- 
bounded by a material envelope, under the action either of forces- 
to fixed centres (called external forces) or of forces between different 
molecules and different parts of the same molecule, as well as by 
forces between the fixed boundary and the contained molecules, all 
of them conservative, so that the total energy, kinetic and potential,, 
of the aggi’egate remains always the same ; it is required to find the- 
chance of a group of any one or more molecules possessing in the 
whole r d^rees of freedom, defined by the coordinates and 

momenta Pi-.-Pr, where r is small compared with n, haring its- 
variables between the limits and andp,+(&,« 

We might start with the assumption made above in the case of 
the spheres under central forces, that . this chance must be of the- 
form 

yp {^1, he.) dqy..dp,^ 

where = &o., are obtained by the elimination of 

t between the equations of motion of tie r group under the fixed 
centre and boundary forces and those between its component atoms, 
because there is nothing in the epneeption of a molecule beyond 
that of a system with a nomber of degrees of freedom, and under 
internal forces ; and in this case, considering the generality of the 
I assumption as to the external forces, it wonld be impossible to con- 
■ ceive the existence of any general equation, independent of the time, 
i between the variables, except that of the conservation of energy, s(> 
that the chance in question becomes 

^ <F,) dq-L-,.dp„ 

where Jy is above defined, and it remains to determine the form of 

If we considered a second group of one or more molecules con- 
taining s degrees of freedom (where s may or may not be equal to 
r, but, like r, is much smaller than «)> aud defined by the coordinates 
and momenta then the two groups togethei- 

coataiu r+s degrees of freedom defined by the variables qy-.p^Jr,, 
and since r-hs is small compared with i%, the chance of this gi-oup» 
having its variables between anti gi'f-d2'i...p,4., and-i?,_i.,-i-d^H-»= 
must be 

f{E^,)dqx...dp^,, , 

Bat this chance must be equal to the cbance of the r group being' 
fixed in the state ji, g'i+dgi...jpr» jPr-b#,, multiplied bytho ehance" 
of the remaining s group being in the state 5,^-1, 

Pri-» the r group are so fixed 
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Now to find this latter chance we observe that it is the chance of 
the s group being in their required limits of position and motion, 
when the Wemal forces between the r and s group become forces 
between the s group and fixed centres- 

If the total kinetic energy of the r group in their given state be 
Tj, and that of the r+s group be the total kinetic energy of 
the s group must be - T^. 

Also if the total potential ener^ of the r+s group under the 
influence of all forces be xw- j» is made up of — 

(1) Xr> tile potential ener^ of the r group to fixed centres, and of 

its internal forces ; 

(2) Xs similarly taken for the s OTOup ; and 

(3) ,x*> the potential energy of the r and s group forces. 

And when the r group is fixed the potential energy of the s group 
is reduced to (2) and (3), or is Xr+, - Xr 
Therefore the chance of the s group having its variables within 
the required limits when the r gi’oup is fixed must be 

Therefore 

or ^ E^) ^ (E^,~E^) = f (E^. 

Therefore ^ (-c) = e e " suppose. 

And the chances of the r group having its variables between the 
limits gi and + and p^+dp^. must, in the state of per- 

manent or stable motion, be proportional to 
dqi...dp„ 

which was to be proved. 

Supposing now that the a^regate of molecules under considera- 
tion consists of a number of sets of similar molecules, the number 
of molecules in one of these sets being N, where N is very large, 
and suppose that each of these N molecules possesses ff degrees of 
freedom defined by the coordinates with the momenta 

Pi- -Pc its mass is m. Three of these coordinates may 

be taken as the rectangular coordinates of its centre of mass, in 
which case the corresponding momenta will be mu, mv, mw, where 
M, V, and w are the component velocities of translation of that centre 
of mass. Then in this case, if remaining 

coordinates and momenta of the molecule, the chance of the mole- 
cule’s variables being within the limits x and x + dx.,.pg. and 
^<x + ^P <7 ^ proportional to 

e dx dy dz dq^...dp^ e ^ du dv dv:-...(J), 

where T, the kinetic energy of the molecule, is equal to 

where / is a quadratic function of the p% having as coefficients 
known functions of the g’s. 

If we integrate the egression (I) for all possible values of a?, y, z, 
q 4 --S<r Pi-Pa obtain an expression of the form 
— 7^-^ c® 

Be ^ dudvdw (II), 

where B is independent of u, v, and -to, and From 

the form of (II) it follows, exactly as in the cases of the elastic ^heres, 
that the chances of all directions of the velocity of translation of a 
molecule are equal, that the mean velocity and mean square velocity 
of translation of each molecule are 


lation j^rallel to any one of the axes, and that the total kinetie 
energy IS proportional to the number of such degrees of freedom. 

If, again, we integrate the expression (I) for all values of the 
momenta, we obtain an expression of the form 

Cfe-^X ^ dydz dqj^-..dq^ (lY), 

where x is the potential energy of the molecule due to fixed centre 


and to interatomic forces in the position defined by x, y, z, q^-.q^. 
The dimensions of the molecule are so small that we may regard 
forces from each fixed centre on different parts of the molecule as 
parallel and equal and functions of the distance of the centre of 
mass from that fixed centre, so that, if the part of x arising from 
these fixed centre forces be called Xu Xi "''’iii b® ^ function ofa;, y, z, 
and of these variables only, tbe remaining part of x (arising from 
interatomic forces), which may be called Xa will be a function of 
the <t- 3 variables q^-.-qg-^ 

If in (IV) we write Xi + Xs X> and then integrate for aU values 
of 24 - , - 20 -,^® obtain, an expression of the form 

dx dy dz (Y), 

where JD is independent of x, y, z, and therefore p the density of 
the -Y molecule matter in the neighbourhood of the point®, y, z, is 

7?LDe-^Xi. 

From these results all the propositions proved above with reference 
to the aggregate of elastic spheres or monatomic molecules, as to the 
correspondence of the physical properties of such an aggregate with 
those of gases as indicated by tbe gaseous laws, may be deduced 
also for this aggregate of polyatomic molecules. So that if T be 


the agOTegate of moving molecules, if be the volume occupied by 
unit m mass, r the number of molecules in unit of volume, and m 
the mass of each molecule, we have, exactly as in the ease referred 
to, 

mr=l, pr=l, 

and jw=-|-r5r 

"We also get the ordinary hydrostatical equations 

^=pY, ^=pE 
dx ^ ’ dy ^ ’ dz ^ 

from this expression for^ combined with the equation 
p=mDe~^'X.i, 

remembering that 

dx dy dz 

whence the coincidence of the physical properties of this aggregate of 
polyatomic moving molecules with those of a gas, on the assump- 
tion that the temperature represents the mean kinetic energy of 
agitation, is at once apparent. 

It can be shown also that the aggregate of moving molecules, 
such as we conceive a gas to be, possesses another very important 


re^ectively, and that the mean kinetic energy of translation is — , 

and the same for a molecule of any set. 

Again, if 5^ he the mean total kinetic energy of the molecule, then 

' 

and if we evaluate this expression, paying attention to the form of 
r as a quadratic function of the^s mentioned above, we shall find 
for (III) the expression 

It follows from this result that each additional degree of freedom 
of the molecule increases the mean total kinetic energy of the mole- 


physical properw which, by its analogy to the second law oi thermo- 
dynamies, affbrim additional evidence of the relation between the 
phenomena of hsat and those of aggregates in some kind of motion, — 
the projperty in question being that, if in any aggregate of moving 
! molecules the mean kinetic energy of any one of them be caUed 
T, and if 3^ be an increment of energy imparted to the aggregate 
from without, then ^ is a perfect differentiaL 

If to this a^e^te we apply a certain small quantity 5Q of heat 
or energy from without, and if 5r be the increase of the mean 
kinetic energy of agitation when the volume is unaltered, then 
this constancy of volume prevents any of the energy SQ from being 
absorbed in doing external work ; but it is conceivable that the 
increase of t may cause such a change in the average state of the 
molecule as to produce a variation Sx in the mean potential energy 
of the molecule, dx being proportional to St, 


Therefore f ^ ^ 1 5 ^, 

I C?r dr J 

But 'T=.—s=.2- A=Z.t- 

2A 3 * 2A 3 ' 

ther^ore* 3r. 

If the volume vary by Iv, tbe pressure being constant, then we must 
add external work, orpSv, to the energy absorbed, so that if tbe whole 
external energy now applied be S'Q, and the increase of tempera- 
ture St be the same in Doth cases, we have 

But if y be constant, then as before 
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and therefore the ratio of S'Q to dQ, or of the two specific heats at 
constant pressure and constant volume respectively, becomes 


1^ + 2 

dT 


. + 8^ 

dr 

is uaknoTva in all respects except that it must be positive ; also 
we know that <r must he integral and not less than 3 ; if we denote 
3 ^ by e we have for the ratio 

g- + a + e 
e + e ’ 

or 1 + -L, 


which, with the necessary limitations of <r and e, cannot be greater 
fTifl-n i| or 1 '6, and in this limiting case the gas must be mon- 
atomic. 

If, therefore, auy value above 1 ‘6 of the ratio for mercury vapour 
be insisted upon, the theory must be abandoned so fer as present 
investigations are concerned. If, however, the difference between 
1’6 aM any higher value given by the observations be regarded as 
within reasonable limits of experimental ewor, this value for mercury 
vaptour, a gas which on chemical grounds is regarded as monatomic, 
may be viewed as confirming the theory, at least pro to/rUo. 

If two spherical atoms were united by a rigid rod to form a mole- 
cule, such a molecule would have five degrees of freedom and the 
specific heat ratio would in this ease be If, for e would then be 
zero. This value has a plausible approximation to the observed 
value 1’408 of the ratio in a great number of two-atom gases, rach 
as hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and others, but all observations 
agree so completely in the ratio 1'403, or from 1'405 to l'i08, that 
it hardly seems reasonable to regard the difference *008 as withiu 
the limits of experimental error, unless, indeed, we had grounds 
for suspecting a tendency to excess in all the methods employed, for 
the determination of the ratio. But there are other difficulties 
more formidable still, arising from the spectroscopic properties of 
heated gases. The light emitted by such g^es, so long as they are 
of no great density, never presents a continuous spectrum, but a 
spectrum consisting of bright lines with intervening dark spaces. 
Thus the spectxom of hydmgen giv® thirty-two bright lines, that 
of mercury vaponr six lines, that of nitrogen eighteen, and so on. 
So long as light is regarded as an energy intercommunicable with 
heat, and light of definite refrangihility is refeii'ed to vibrations of 
given peri<^, we mast regard these discontinuous spectra as con- 
nected with, and arising from, vibrations of determinate periods in 
the molecule of the heated gas. And if a gas such as hydrogen or 
nitrogen be constituted, as we are supposing, of an indefinite repe- 
tition of arTTi^Ur Bnolecoles, it must follow that such molecules must 
be capable, at any rate when not too closely packed together, of as 
many independent vibrations as there are bright lines in the spec- 
trum ; that is to say, in addition to the three degrees of freedom 
arising from motion of translation in solid space, each molecule 
must possess as many additional degrees of freedom or possible 
relative motion of its parts as are indicated by the number of spec- 
trum Kie degrees of freedom correspouding to motion of 

translation ewnot weU contribute anything to mese luminous 

. any lavr ; hut^s otherwise with or relativedegrees of 

freedom of each molecule, for, unless the gas be very dense, we may 
easily conceive a sufficient interval of time between one encount^ 
and the next of any molecule with another for very many vibra- 
tionsy each according to its own law, to take place In the relative 
positions of different parts of the molecule. At each encounter the 
whole molecule would be roughly shaken, and when the encounters 
increased in frequency the vibrations would become irregular and 
the spectrum would degenerate into a general diffused light of no 
definite fefrangibility, Just as music degenerates into ordinary noise. 
And this is exactly what occurs in the spectra of dense gases. 

To bring the theory, therefore, into agreement with observed 
phenomena, we require very many more degrees of freedom in each 
molecule than could possiDly be assigned to it in accordance with- 
the observed value of the ratios of the specific heats, — ^mercuiy 
vapour, for example, admitting with difficult the mini-muTn nrunber 
of three such degrees, as we have just now seen, while its spectrum 
would require at least nine. And the difficulty increases as we pass 
to l^drogen and other gaa^ 

we might perhaps conceive, with the view of possibly explaining 
this difficult, that there were in all gases a number of composite 
molecul® with many degrees of freedom mixeri up with the other 
molecules with three or five such d^ees, but in so small a propor- 
tion to these molecules that th«r presence produces no appreciabte 
effect upon the specific heats ; or, smos we have no experimental de- { 
teminatida of the specific heats of gases at light-giving temperature, I 


we might, at least until such experimental determination has been 
arrived at, conceive that our atoms may change their constitution 
under increased temperature, and become themselves capable of 
vibration. There is nothing in the conception of an atom as we are 
considering it which is really inconsistent with such an hypothesis. 

Certain observed phenomena accompanying dissociation and com- 
binatioD. give rise to other difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of the kinetic theory in addition to those arising from the equal 
distribution of mean kinetic energy just now discussed. _ For wneu 
nitrogen and hydrogen, for example, are mixed in proportion to form 
ammonia it is observed (1) that at ordinary temperatures they do 
not exhibit the slightest tendency to combine directly with each 
other, while, on the other hand, (2) ammonia at ordinary temperatures 
does not exMbit the slightest tendency to decompose into nitrogen 
or hydrogen. But ammonia when subjected to certain very high 
temperatures becomes partially decomposed — that is, becomes a 
mixture of so many parts of anamonia and of so many other parts 
of nitrogen and hydrogen in the proportions to foim ammonia ; and 
if the temperature be high enough the decomposition may be com- 
plete. But, in accordance with the kinetic theory, the conditions, 
whatever they may be, which at high temperature cause the ammonia 
to decompose, must sometimes occur to individual molecules at 
ordinary temperature, because temperature, as we undeiutand it, 
merely indicates a eei-tain quantity ot kinetic energy, and therefore 
in a gas, however cold, there will be always some molecules in a 
state for dissociation ; and this dissociation having taken place can 
by (1) never be compensated by recombination ; therefore dissocia- 
tion should be going on in ammonia at all temperatures, and this 
result is contrary to the observed phenomena (2). It might possibly 
be conceived, as a way of meeting this last-mentioned difficulty, that 
the dissociation attendant upon high temperature — that is, upon an 
average large molecular velocity of translatiop — requires that there 
should be a fairly rapid repetition ot encounters among molecules 
moving with dissociation velocity to ensure the production of dis- 
sociation, and that in the case of a gas at low temperature, or small 
average velocity, the chance of two molecules encountering one 
another at high velocities is small, and the chance of any molecule 
meeting with any rapid succession of such encounters is practically 
insensible, and therefore that the dissociation spoken of really never 
takes place. 

As above stated, we conceive that in any gas at ordinary pressure 
and temperature the intennoleeular forces are very small in the 
a^r^te — that is, in Clausius’s language, have a very small virial, — 
by wMch is understood, not that the forces themselves, where 
are small, but that, considering the whole aggregate of 
molecules at any instant, there are very few pairs near enough to 
each other to exert any appreciable force on each other. Or, if we 
could watch any individual molecule for any time, we should find 
that during by fer the greater portion of the time it was sensibly 
free from any action py surrounding molecules. The distance 
traversed by the type molecule between the instant when it passes 
out of the sphere of action of one molecule and the instant when 
it passes into the sphere of action of the next— that is, from one 
encounter to another — is called its/i ee paih. 

We may find the chance that a molecule starting from any point 
with vmoeity « in a nniform gas shall have free path between x 
and at + da; from that point. 

If a be the chance for such a molecule of free path at least unity, 
then is the chance of a free path at least 2, Hence the chance 
of free path at least a must be of the form a*. 

Followmg the method employed by 0. E. Meyer, ^ let us write 
this in the form 

X 

where therefore 1 . 

“ loga’ 

then the chance of free path x+dxis 
x + dx 

The chance that such a molecule shall have its first encounter 
between z and z+dz is the difference of these two expressions ; 

aoti*. -4-*, 

I’ 

This is the chance of a free path between z and z+dx. 

The mean free path for such a molecule must then be 

f” /■“® —5-1 

I e l-dz-i-j e I —dtt=l. 

J a ^ J 0 ^ 

This is the meaning of the constant Z in c T. But if we denote 
hj B the number of encounters which a molecule moving through 
space witih velocity w experiences on the average per unit of time, 


1 KineSacht Theorlt dtr Gase, Breslau, 1877. 
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Hence the chance for such a molecule of free path between x 
and is 


with the above definition of B. 

The chance of a molecule whose velocity is w having free path 
X is of course the same as the chance of its fi’ee path having the 

duration — . If t =~, the chance of duration between t and t+dt 
ta w 

-5 R# » _ Ri ,, 

— e"-®* (odt I on Be ^ dt. 
w 

Heyer determines the value of B, if the molecules he spheres, in 
the form 

B = iVwsSQ 5 1 ^ 1 ^ 

xJl-l 1 


2 


\n • 2;r^ }’ 

where i2= ^ molecules. 

It will be observed that the series eonver^ very rapidly if afi'K 
is less than unity, the successive coefficients being 

^ _1 +J_, +-L_,&c. 

Y’ 30’ 210’ 1512’ 11880’ 

Having found B for the number of encounters experienced per unit 
of time by a molecule having velocity w, we have for the average 
number of encounters experienced by any molecule per unit of time, 
which we denote hy 0, 


C = 




From which Meyer deduces 

2 


. iVV 


= OvT. uVtA 


Hence the mean value of the free path for all molecules, irrespec- 
tive of velocity, is X= ■ 

Thus the kinetic theory of gases presents to us the conception of 
apparently perfect rest, as the result of motion irregular in detail 
but permanent and stable on the average. Whatever difficulty 
may be felt at first sight in the acceptance of this theory in the 
of a medium at rest is OTeatly enhanced when we pass to the 
contemplation of a disturbed medium like a mass of gas through 
which a wave of sound is passing. In our ordinary investigations 
of such a disturbance the is treated as a continuous body, sub- 
jected to small relative motions of its parts, accompanied by corre- 
sponding variations of internal pressure. W hen a disturbance or a 
local condensation or i-arefeetion is set up m any portion of this gas 
we calculate the resulting effects by the well-known equations of 
sound motion. But on this ^etic theory the medium is supposed 
to consist of a number of discrete masses — elastic spheres or the 
like— which preserve the physical properties of the medium merely 
by the recurrence of their mutual collmions, such collisions obeying 
no law in individual cases, but preserving a certain avera^ uni- 
formity in the motion of the whole aggregate ; and we need some 
further investigation to assure ourselves of the applicability of the 
ordinary treatment of wave motion to such a medium. 

Now we observe that the physical properties of our medium, so 
far as the relation between pressure, density, and temperature is 
■eoneemed, merely require that the temperature be measured by the 
mean total kinetic energy of translation, and that the mean kmetic 
energy of translation paxaHel to any fix^ line be equal to one-third 
of the mean total ener^ of translation. If the molecules constitut- 
ing any portion of tbisa medium were animated by a conunom velocity 
or acceleration, the physical properties of this portion would be 
similarly determined by the velocities and kinetic energies relative 
to the common motion, the distribution of such rdative velo- 

cities is stable or permanent, the average relative kinetic energy in 
any fixed direction is one-third of the average relative total kinetic 
energy, such property constituting normal distribution. 

Suppose that in any portion of a medium, consisting of equal 
elastic spheres, this distribution has been disturbed — ^that is, 
Smu®, and are unequal If V were the relative velo- 

ciiy of any pair of spheres after such distuibance and before they 
collide, and d the angle between V and the common normal at the 
point of impact, then the normal and tangential relative velocities 


before impact are Fcos & and Fsin $, and after impact they become 
- Fcos^ and Fsin 9 respectively. The relative velocity after im- 
pact, resolved in the direction of relative velocity before impact, is 
therefore 

- V cos® d+T sin® 9, 

or - Feos2fi; and the chance of 9 being between 9 and 9 + d9 is 
sin 26 d6. 

Therefore the average square relative velocity resolved in the 
original direction becomes after impact 

v _ 

r® I cos®2^sin2tf or-s-. 

Jo ® 

The relative velocity after impact in the plane of V, and the 
normal perpendicular to the direction of V before impact is 
V sin 9 cos 9+ V sin 9 cos or F sin 29. 

And, if a fixed line be taken in the plane peipendicular to F, the 
average value of the square of the relative velocity after impact, 
resolved parallel to this line, is 

F® 

sin® 29 cos® ^ d9 d<p, or — as before. 

Hence we conclude that, in whatever manner the distribution is 
disturbwi in any portion of the medium at any instant, it will, for 
all those pairs of spheres which within any given interv^ encounter 
each other, have assumed the normal distribution after that inte^al. 

If T denote the average time between two collisions for any given 
sphere, the chance that this sphere shall continue for any time ^ 

free from collisions is, as we have seen, e . 

If, therefore, J) be the number of spheres within any region whose 
total relative velocity is between w and w+dw, but so distributed 
that the mean square of their relative velocities along any fixed 
line is not — , then after a time t considerably greater than r, say 

ten times r, the number of the Z> spheres which have escaped col- 
lision will he utterly inconsiderable, and the distribution will have 
become normal throughout the region. 

Suppose, for instance, that a sound wave is passing along a tube 
filled with air, 

O BBC R 

q., J 

the air in the tube is, at any instant, in a state of alternate com- 
pression and rarefaction, as at C, B, C, B above. 

If the note sounded be (say) 500 vibrations per second, the length 
of the wave CM is about feet, and the time taken by the wave 
in traversing that distance is about s^^rth of a second. 

Tlie air in any section of the tube near F has alternately a small 
positive momentum and an equal small negative momentum, the 
reversal taidng place in every p^th of a second ; also the same cause 
which produces the average momentum in either caa disturbs the 
distribution of energy among the x, y, and a directions, i.e., it is 
always producing an excess or defect in mu^ above or below that of 
tn^ and tow®. By what has been proved above, this abnormal 
distribution of energy becomes inappreciable, owing to molecular 
collisions in a time considerably less than of ^ second— in 

fact, in about of ^ second, when the value of T for 

atmospheric air is considered. It is therefore legitimate, in calcu- 
lating the velocity of sound in air (at least on the elastic sphere 
hypothesis), to regard the distribution as always normal in any 
section of the tube, the air in that section or in any elementary 
portion of it possessing, as a whole, any given velocity or accelera- 
tion, estimate as if we were dealing with a continuous mass. 

Diffusion of G-ases. 

If any further light is to be thrown on the physical 
nature of a molecule from investigations, experimental or 
analytical, concerning gases, it will most probably be by 
Tv»»a.rtH of experiments on the diffusion of gases, or else on 
the internal friction or viscosity of gases, and the com- 
parison of these results with those obtained analytically 
by the methods of the kinetic theory. Such investiga- 
tions have been undertaken experimentally by Graham, 
Loschmidt, Maxwell, O. E. Meyer, and others. An ac- 
count of them will be found in 0. 1. Meyer’s work above 
referred to. The same problems have also been discussed 
aj^yticaUy by Maxwell, ^ and by Stefan, O. E. Meyer, and 
Boltzmann in the treatises referred to below. We pro- 
ceed to give a shor t account of Meyer’s results. 

® JPhil. Mag., July 1860, and Efeb, and March 1868. 

rvx — 78 
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The term “ diffosion ” has sometimes been applied to the 
process by which a gas passes through a porous diaphragm. 
This, however, is now generally denominated transpiraiimi. 
It has also li^en applied to the expansion of a gas into 
vacuum, as on the removal of a diaphragm separating the 
gas from an exhausted receiver. This is now generally 
denominated free expmmcm. We shall understand, as is 
now usual, by the term diffusion the process by which, 
when two or more gases are mixed throughout any space 
in different proportions at different points, but so that if 
aU molecules were of the same gas the whole would be in 
equilibrium, the different gases pass through each other 
and tend to equalize the proportions at all points in the 
space. 


Suppose, for instance, a tube containing a mixture of two ^es, A 
and h, at constant temperature and constant pressure of the com- 
bined gases throughout the tube and subject to no forces, but the 
densi^ of gas A increasing and that of B diminishing from one 
end of the tube to the other. Let the axis of the tube be taken for 
the axis of a:. If be the number of molecules of gas A, and Wj 
the number of molecules of gas B in unit volume, we have, ovdng 
to the constant pressure and temperature at all points of the tube, 
a constant. But at a given instant Ng. a^nd iVj at any 
point are severally functions of z. It will be found that under 
these cireurostanees more molecules of eas A pass through any sec- 
tion of the tube, which may be in the ^ane of yz, in one direction, 
say from left to right, than in the opposite direction. On the 
other hand, more molecules of gas B pass from right to left than 
from left to right. And this will go on till the mixture becomes 
uniform throughout the tube. 

The investigation of the rate at which the unequal distribution 
tends to equalize itself in this simple case— that is, the excess of the 
number of molecules of gas A which cross a section of the tube from 
left to right over the number crossing in the same time from right 
to left — m the problem of diffusion. We give the results obtained by 
0. E- iteyer as follows: — ^if the molecules of the two gases had the 
same mass and dimensions (to put an id^ case), then the excess of 
molecules of either gas passing thiough the section in one direction— 

that is, the stream velocity — ^would be-g wi, where I denotes 

the mean free path for a molecule having velocity w, and uT is the 
average value of that function for all molecules of the gas. 

When we come to deal with two_ gases, the molecules of one not 
being of the same size and dimensions with those of the other, we 
shall find that, in the absence of any common velocity of the two 
gases at the plane of yz, more, or fewer, molecules of gas jf would 
cross the plane wr unit of time from left to right i^n of gas B 
from right to left, because, assuming constant pressure and tem- 
perature of the mixture at every j^int in the tube, the number of 
molecules of the two gases combined must be the same at every 
point — that is, N.-¥Ni=N, where Af is constant Hence 

How the excess of molecules of gas A coming from left to right 
per unit of time is and similarly the excess of mole=- 

culw dl ^ B eroding from right to left per unit of time is 
g- if we now distinguish by sufSxes a and J quantities 

relating to the two gases respectively. Here Ig and ^ are mean 
free paths for velocii^ » of the two kinds of molecules through the 
mixed gases, and alg is not generally equal to wfj. Hence the 
total number of molecules crossing the plane from left to right ex- 
ceeds the number coming firom right to left by ^ («?, - ^j). 

Meyer here assumes that the combined gi^es have a common 
velocity - -g- and that such common velociiy 

will not affect the relative motion of the molecules. On that hypo- 
thesis the rate of diffiision can be calculated as follows. The -qxo- 
portion of the stream of the combined gases which consists of nmle- 
cules of gas At is 

^ Ng 1 mg , > 

Hence the total surplus number of, molecules of gas .si pflAgrng 
through unit area of the plane per unit of time is 


or 


The expression 




is defined to be the “ coefficient of diffusion ” of gas A into gas B. 
It is evidently the same as that of gas B into gas A. 

The JSelaiion of the Coefficient of Diffusion to Density . — It can 
be shown that the mean free path for a molecule having velo- 
city u, is for any single gas inversely proportional to the density, 
and for any mixture of gases inversely proportional to X, the ag- 
gregate volume occ^ied by matter in unit space. Hence, in the 

expression -g- wZ wZ is inversely proportional to the density, 
or to X, as the case may be. 

How the rate of diffusion on this theory depends upon ^ uZ. 

o dx 

Hence, given the absolute increase of density of a gas per unit of 
dN 

length, that is, given the rate of diffusion ought to vary in- 
versely as the density of the combined gases. On the other hand, 
given the proportional increase of the density, or ^ the rate of 
diffiision ought to be independent of the density, because in that case 
^ varies directly, and Id inversely, as iV. The analytical result, 

that at given temperatures, and given the absolute value of the 

rate of diffusion is inversely proportional to the density of the gases 
agrees with the experimental results obtained by Loschmidt for 
carbonic acid gas and air, carbonic acid gas and hydrogen, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 1 

Bdaiion of the Coefficient of Diffusion to Temperature . — The 
coefficient of diffusion varies directly as the square root of the abso- 
lute temperature, for 



and 


•dh ^ J 0 ^ 


or, if 

Hence 

1 _ ^ 
S VriVas ^ 


where v^* denotes a certain function, and 

(x) “ 

This analytical result also agrees fairly with Loschmidt’s experi- 
ments above referred to. 


Peiction oe. Viscosity of Gases. 

Suppose two layers of gas separated by an imaginary 
plane, similar in all respects except that the molec^es of 
one have a smaU common momentum in a certain direction 
parallel to the plane. We may take the imaginary plane 
for that of yz, and the average direction of motion of the 
molecules on one side of the plane, e.g., the left-hand side, 
for the axis of y, the moiecules on the right-hand side of 
the plane having no average momentum. Then the mole- 
cules crossing from the left to the right side carry -with 
them an average momentum in the direction y, and so tend 
to impress the right-hand stratum of gas with that mo- 
mentum. On the other hand, the molecules of the right- 
hand stratum crossing the plane into the left-hand one 
have, relatively to the molecules in the latter, an average 
momentum in the opposite direction, and therefore tend to- 
diminish the average momentum of the left-hand stratum. 

I SiteMnflrsSwicftZe, 1870, Bd. Ixi- S. 380. 8 See Meyer’s Eim. TheorU, p. 295. 
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Hence, if we attempt to cause one stratum of gas to pass 
over another in parallel planes, we experience a resistance 
due to the interchange of molecules between the portions 
of gas separated by the plane. This is in some respects 
analogous to sliding friction between solid bodies, and is 
called by German writers the “ friction ” {Eeihunff), lay Max- 
well and others the “ viscosity,” of the gas. Meyer ^ investi- 
gates this effect of friction in a manner somewhat similar 
to that employed in case of diffusion, and obtains for the 
coefficient of viscosity mNuil. 

JRelation of the Gocfieicnt of Viscosity to Dovsity aivd Tempera- 
ture , — The viscosity of a gas is independent of the density, being, 

according to O. E. Meyer, Id. ISfow, for any one gas, is, as 
we have seen, inversely proportional to the density, and therefore 
0)1 is inversely proportional to the density. On the other hand, N 
is directly proportional to the densiiy. Hence the viscosity is in- 
dependent of the density. This agrees with the result obtained 
by Maxwell from the kmetie theory in 1860, and with the results 
of experiments by Maxwell ^ and 0. E. Meyer.® Also, experiments 
by 0. E. Meyer and Springmuhl ^ on the traitspiration of gases show 
that the times in which two different gases under similar circum- 
stances flow through a tube maintain the same constant rat^ to 
one another. As in the case of the coefficient of difiusion, <d is 
inversely proportional to the square root of the absolute temperature. 
As both the coefficie^ of ditfiision and that of viscosity depend 
on the same function <d, it should be possible from experiments on 
viscosity to determine the rate of ditfiision. Experiments with this 
object have been conducted by Stefan® with veiy satisfactory results, 
his calculated values for the coefficient of diffusion agreeing very 
closely with those determined by Loschmidt’s direct experiment.® 

We have given the above results for the coefficients of diffusion 
and viscosity from 0. E. Meyer’s work, because his method has met 
with very general acceptance. It has been shoivn, however, by 
Boltzmann,^ that the method is incomplete. Meyer’s results can 
only he obtained on the assumption that the molecules of a gas 
undergoing diffiision or internal Motion, which have any mven vMo- 
city, as to, are movinguith that velocity in all directions indifferently. 
We may calculate the number of molecules having veloci^ w that 
pass through a given plane during a short time dt, starting ftom 
encounters at any ^ven distance from the plane. If we assume 
that the molecules, issuing from such encounters with velocity w, 
move indifferently in all , directions, we obtain Meyer’s result. 
This assumption is true only of a gas at rest — that is, having no 
velocity of translation — so that our result so obtained would express, 
in case of diffusion, the rate at which two gases begin to diffuse, if 
given at any instant both at rest — that is, with no stream velocity 
— but mixed in unequal proportions in different parts of space. 
In any actual case of diffusion, either of the two diffusing gases 
acquires a small velocity of translation. If we take this velocity 
into account in calculating the number of molecules of the gas 
passing through a plane, according- to Meyer’s method, we shall 
find that it introduces two new terms, one of which, when the 
motion becomes steady, is equal and opposite to the result obtained 
by Meyer. This is proved % Boltzmann in the case of viscosity in 
the treatise above referred to. The same proof is easily applied in 
the case of diffusion. 

Stefan's Method. — Steffin® re^rds the two diffusing gases as 
having small velocities of translation, or stream velocities, % and 
zij, in opposite directions, so that the molecules of one gas, of 
mass irii, have an average momentum in direction from left 
to right, and those of the other of mass an average mo- 
mentam from right to left. By virtue of encounters between 
the two sets of molecules, each gas is always imparting to the 
other a portion of its own average momentum, and receiving 
from the other a corresponding momentum in the opposite direc- 
tion. The momentum so transferred or interchanged is what 
Stefan calls the resistance which one gas offers to the other’s diffusion. 
In this investigation 'Stefan assumes that all classes of molecules 
of one gas, whatever their molecular veloci^ in spa^ie, have the 
same average velocity in the direction of diffimon — ^that is, the same 
stream velocity— so that the motion of the molecules of a diffiising 
gas would be exactly represented by considering the molecules of a 
gas at rest — ^that is, with only its molecular vMocity — at the same 


1 See pp. 311-325 of -the work above referred to. 

2 Proceedings of five Royal Sadeiy, Stb February 1866. 

3 Poggendorfs Annalen, 1871, exliii. 14. 

4 Pogg. Ann., 1873, cxlriii. 1 and 526. 

6 Sitzungsb^. d. k.-'k. Akad., 1872, Ixv. S2S. 

6 For a full aoeonnt of these and other experiments on difPasioQ and vis- 
cosity, see O. B. Meyer, Einetisohe Theorie d. Gase, under the heads “Eeibnng" 
and “Dififtision." 

f “ Zur Gas-Beibung,” in the Siteungster. d. k.-k. Akad., 1881. 

« Memoir ‘ ‘ On the Dynamical Theory of Diffusion” (SifsvngAier. tL A-A Akad., 
Ixv.) 
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temperature and pressure, and then giving to each molecule the 
additional common velocity u in the du-eetion of diffusion. Boltz- 
mann, however, shows that, in order correctly to represent the motion 
of the diffusing gas, we must impart to molecules having different 
molecular velocities independent of direction different common 
velocities in the direction of diffusion. And it wiU be found that 
the resistance of the gases is sensibly modified by this property.® 

_ The complete solution of the problem, — that is, the determina- 
tion of u as a function of w, on the h}’pothe6is that the molecules, 
are elastic spheres, — is difficult. 

If we assume molecules to be centres of force varying inversely as 
the 7ith power of the distance, so that the force at distance r is 

r” '■ 

where p is constant, we obtain the folio-wing result. "We assume 
the molecules of gas A whose absolute velocities are between 
w and to-^dw to have an average stream, velocity u in direction of 
the tube, where is a function of w. Then, if the terminal con- 
dition at the ends of the tube be maintained constant, we obtain an 
equation of the form 

Jf dx ~ Zn - 3 ’ mii-k unit volume 

multiplied by the average value for all molecules of gas A of 

uV^~\ where V is the relative velocity of two molecules, one taken 
from each ^s, and O' is a constant, and mi, the masses of the 
molecules ol gas A and gas B respectively. 

By making n infinite -sv’e obtain the result for elastic spheres : in 
w-5 

that case F, and the problem is to find the average value 

of 14 F. 

Since p varies as the absolute temperature, and the average value 
of F varies as the square root of the absolute temperature, we may 
infer that the average value of u — that is, the stream velocity — ^wifi. 
vary approximately as the square root of the temperature, as it. 
appears to do from experimental e-videnee. If, on the other hand, 

71=5, F disappears, and case the analytical de- 

termination of u presents no difficulty ; but in the result the stream 
veloci^ varies as the absolute tempera-ture, which accords less satis- 
factorily -with experiments. 

Osr Modeodlab Dimensioits. 

Many attempts Lave been made in recent years to form 
an estimate or conjecture, more or less accurate, of the 
numerical value of the dimensions of a molecule and the- 
absolute force between molecules. 

In accordance with the view of the subject considered 
in this article, we are here concerned with such specula- 
tions only in so far as they are founded upon the Mnetic 
theory of gases, or supported by it. The phenomena of 
diffusion and viscosity especially have afforded grounds for 
estimates of molecular dimensions. 

It is first necessary to define what is meant by the 
dimensions of a molecule. Eegarded as an elastic sphere, 
it has dimensions with the conception of which we are 
familiar. It is not, of course, seriously contended by any 
physicists that the molecules of a gas are actually hard 
elastic spheres, exerting no force on each other at any dis- 
tance greater than that of actual contact, and then an 
infinite force. It is necessary to conceive the forces as- 
finite, although they may diminish so rapidly with the dis- 
tance as that the motions of molecules in the aggregate 
differ little from what they would be if the molecffies were 
ideal elastic spheres. Nevertheless, they must be finite 
forces ; and, that being the case, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to frame a definition of the boundary of a mole- 
cule, except as a certain surface at which the forces acting 
between the molecule in question and other molecules, 
attain a certain value. 

If, for instance, we were to regard a molecule as a centre of force, 

3 For Boltzmann’s own treatment of tbe soUject -we cannot, -within the limits^ 
of this article, do more than refer the reader to the memoir above mentioned, 
"ZnrGas-Eeihung," and another as yet miQnished memoir “On Dlfltasion,” in 
the Sitznngaher. d, k.-k. Akad., 1882. 

14 An account of these wUl be found in O. E. Meyei's Kin. Theorie d. Gase, 
in Professor Taif s Recent Advances in PhysUal Science, lect. xli., and in the- 
foUowing memoirs :—Phil. liTag., July 1879, “ On the Size of Molecule^” by N. 
J>. C. Hodges; PhU. Mag., March 1880, “ On the Mean Free Path of Moleemes,” 
by the same author. See also, lecture delivered by Sir W. Thomson at th». 
Boyal Institution, 2d Feb. 1SS8. 
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■exerting an attractive force ^ and a repulsive force we niiglit 

■define the molecule to he a sphere of radius a, such that 
In like manner, regarding a molecule as a centre of force, repelling 
according to the law of the inverse fifth power of the distance, we 
might define the magnitude of a molecule as a sphere of radius 
eq^ual to the least distance to which two molecules, whose relative 
velocity is equal to the mean velocity of the centres of force, 
approach each other in a direct encounter. 

If on any hypothesis concerning the nature of a molecule, or the 
law of force which acts during encounters, we can calculate the co- 
efficient of viscosity or diffusion analytically, a comparison of the 
;anal3rtical result with results obtained by experiment may afford 
the means of determining the absolute numerical value of the con- 
stants used in the analysis. For example, if we consider the mole- 
■cules as elastic spheres, and if we consider for a moment Meyer’s 
results as correct, or approximately correct, the coefficient of 


viscosity for any single gas can he put in. the form ulu, 
where N is the number of molecules in. unij^of volume, m the mass 
■of a molecule. Kow, for every value of the mean fiee path 

of a molecule with that velocity is equal to s/h where s is 

twice the radius of a molecule multiplied by a numerical factor 
wMch can he determined to any required degi’ee of accuracy. _^so 
at given temperature and pressm'e the numerical value of \Jh is 
known. It follows that we can calculate the numerical value of 
.the coefficient of viscosity by analytical methods in terms of iVx.s^ 

O 

to any required degree of accui’acy. Let it be . If by experi- 
ments on viscosity we can determine the numerical value of the 
.same coefficient in the form <7i, when Cj is a mere numerical quan- 
tity, we have Immediately the equation 

This ^ves in absolute numerical measure the value of iW.'S®, or 
four times the sum of the meat eii-ele areas of all the molecules in 
■unit of volume, supposing riiem to he spherical If we attempt to 
-use the coefficient of diffusion instead of viscosity in this method, we 
are met by the difficulty that the analytical result contains now 
two unknown quantities instead of one— namely, the radii of the 
respective molecules of the two gases in question. If this difficulty 
be got over by a comparison of results obtained in different ex- 
periments, the greater certainty attending the observations on dif- 
lusion might perhaps compensate for the additional mathematical 
difficulty, and render dif^on at least equally trustworthy with 
Tistxmty as a method for estimating molecular dimensions. Again, 
on the hpjothesis of repulsion between moleenles accoiding to the 
law of the inverse fifth power of the distance, we can calculate 
analytically the rate of diffusion betw’een two reservoirs connected 
by a tube as above described, the result containing only one 
unknown constant, viz., /x, the constant of absolute force. Com- 
jaring the analytical re^t with the results of experiments on 
diffusion through such a tube as above described, if we find them 
■capable of being harmonized by attributing any numerical value to 
}i, we should have good reason for concluctoig that the law of force 
■assumed is to a certain extent at least the true law, and that the 
jjorticalajr value of ^ is that which harmonizes the analytical with 
the experimental results. And the determination of it, the absolute 
force, cearespcmds to, pr indeed is, the determination of the size of 
, the molecule. 


Until all the mathematical hypotheses have been fully developed, 
■no jery great reliance can be placed on the results of such com- 
parisons, even assuming that the experimental results themselves 
are to be depended upon. Hoivever valuable the experiments may 
be for other purposes, they are not valuable for rae purpose of 
•determining molecular dimensions until our mathematical analysis 
is sufficientiy advanced to enable us to interpret the experiment. 
At present it is perhaps impossible to deduce from the experiments 
any other result hearing on this question than that the coefficients 
■of difimsion.aod viscosity increase with increasing temperature, and 
: profaaMy contain an important term proportional to the square root 
■of the absolute temperatore. indeed, it can be shown that tbg<: 
is the onls^rm, and if it can be also shown that the densi]^ of one 
■of jtwo dimiting ' gases in a tube through which steady diffiision is 
^oing on tends to vary in geometrical progression, then the analysis 
will lead us to the conclusion that molecules of gas^ behave in 
their physical relations to each other as if they were elastic spheres. 

The following method has also been suggested for estimating the 
magnitude of molecules of mercury. Mercury is regarded by most 
•chemists as monatomic. Iiet us assume that its molecules are con- 
■ducting spheres ; on that assumption we may calculate the speeij^e 
eapaeUif of mercury vapour on Faraday’s hypothesis to he 

where X is the ratio which the a^regate volume of all the 


spherical molecules in unit volume bears to unit volume. If now 
K, the specific inductive, capacity of mereuiy vapour, can be deter- 
mined expeiumentally, the equation K= a ground 

for estimating the value of X, — that is, the aggregate volume of the 
molecules. 

Another method, originally proposed by Van der VTaalsjis founded 
on the small deviations from Boyle’s law observed in all gases. 
Suppose a vessel of volume V containing a number iV'j of elastic 
spheres, each of mass on, moving with a ceitain average kinetic 
energy. Let p. he the pressure. Let a second class of elastic 
spheres, in niimher iVj, each of the same mass m as the former class 
and having the same average kinetic energy, be introduced into the 
vesseL If the second class of spheres could freely penetrate the 
first, and vice versa, so that there should be no restiietions on a 
sphere of the ffist class and a sphere of the second being in the 
same place at the same time, then the pressure on the walls of the 

vessel would be increased in the exact proportion Boyle’s 

law would he exactly fulfilled. But if the spheres cannot pene- 
trate each other, the volume occupied by the second class of spheres 
4 , 

is not F, hut V- Aiirr*, if r be the radius of a sphere of the 
first class. Consequently, the pressure due to the second class of 

S hares is rather greater than it should be, and there is a small 
viation from Boyle’s law. Van der AVaals treats the pressure as 
proportional to the number of encounters, and therefore inversely 
proportional to the mean free path, which is evidently diminished 
by any increase in the magnitude of the spheres, and diminished 
more than in proportion by any increase in the number. 

(H. W. W.— 3. H. B.) 

Chemical Aspect. 

The word Molectde is used by chemists to express the unit 
of a pure substance, that quantity of it which its formula 
ought to represent. What this quantity is, in any particular 
case, must be ascertained by studying the chemical actions 
by which the substance is pr^uced and the chemical changes 
which it undergoes. We may give one or two illustrations 
to show how this can be done, as weU as to indicate the 
limits within which these methods can be applied. 

The formula usually assigned to acetic acid is C2H4O2. 
This agrees with almost all the chemical actions in which 
it takes part. Thus, one quarter of the hydrogen is 
replaceable by other metals, as in CgHgKOg, <fec. ; and one, 
two, or three quarters of the hydrogen can be replaced by 
chlorine. There must, therefore, be four (or a multiple of 
four) atoms of hydrogen in the molecule. Similarly, half 
of the oxygen can be replaced by sulphur, and one-half of 
the oxygen along with one-quarter of the hydrogen can 
be replaced by chlorine. There must, therefore, be two 
(or a multiple of two) atoms of oxygen in the molecule. 
Again, the formation of marsh gas and carbonate of soda, 
when acetate of soda is heated with caustic soda, and the 
formation of aceto-nitrile from cyanide of potassium and 
iodide of methyl, show that the carbon in acetic acid is 
divisible by two, or that the molecule contains two (or a 
multiple of two) atoms of carbon. CgH^Og is the simplest 
form^a which fulfils these conditions,"* but the existence of 
an acid acetate of potash and an acid acetate of ammonia, 
the formulae of which are usually written C2H3EIO2, 
C3H4O2 and C3H3(N‘H4)02, C2H4O2, as if these were com- 
pounds derived from two molec^es of acetic acid, might 
lead us to C^HgO^, as this shows that the hydrogen is 
divisible by eight. In the same way, we can easily satisfy 
ouraeives that CgHioOg, or some modtiple of it, is the 
formula of starch ; that CgHgNO, or some mvMiple of it, is 
the formula of indigo blue, and so on. But it is not easy 
to determine by purely chemical methods whether these 
formulae themselves, or multiples of them, really represent 
the molecule. A simple formula may suffice for a great 
many of the reactions of a substance, and may enable us 
to' represent a great many of its derivatives, and yet 
reactions and derivatives may be discovered which require 
a multiple of that simple formula. This bfl„s already been 
indica.ted in reference to acetic acid, and a very striking 
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illusti-ation is supplied by mellitic acid. For a long 
time the formula was used for this acid, and by 

means of it all the then known derivatives were repre- 
sented. But later investigations by Baeyer proved that 
this formula must be multiplied by three, the new deriva- 
tives obtained by him not being capable of representation 
vith any formula simpler than Yery many ex- 

amples of the same kind might be adduced, but those given 
may serve to show the nature of the difficulty of settling 
the formula and with it the molecular weight of a sub- 
stance. It need scarcely be said that the multiple formula 
represents everything which the simple formula represents 
and something more, and that chemists as a rule take the 
simplest formula which will answer the purpose. These 
chemical methods of determining the formula and mole- 
cular weight apply equally to all pure substances, but they 
do not give us absolute values, only numbers to which 
the molecular weights are proportional. And for purely 
chemical purposes these are all that we require. Thus, 
when a chemist speaks of acting on a molecule of suc- 
cinic acid with two molecules of pentachloride of phos- 
phorus, he means that he mkes them in the proportion 
of 118 parts of the former to 2x177-5 of the latter. 
For the sake of precision we sometimes speak of a mole- 
cule of water (or other substance) in grammes, or even of 
z. gramme-molecule, z. grain-molecule, &e. Thus, in the case 
just mentioned a gramme-molecule of succinic acid means 
118 grammes of succinic acid, &c. 

But, while for practical purposes these proportional 
numbers are quite sufficient, we cannot leave out of view 
their relation to the actual constitution of matter. There 
is good reason to believe that matter consists of discrete 
particles, and that every pure substance is made up of 
small portions of matter, all alike, so that one of them, if 
we could examine it, would give us a complete idea of 
the chemical composition, constitution, and character of 
the substance. These small portions, of which the smallest 
quantity of the substance which we can examine contains 
many milli ons, we may caU molecules. From the character 
which we have supposed this molecule to possess — viz., that 
it fully represents all the chemical properties of the sub- 
stance — it will be seen that these real, ultimate molecules 
must be proportional to the molecular weights ascertained 
by chemical means ; so that, while for practical laboratory 
or manufacturing purposes we use the grarome, the pound, 
or the ton as our unit, and speak of 18 grammes, pounds, 
or tons, as the case may be, of water, as a molecule (or 
gramme-molecule, ton-molecule, &c.), in dealing with the 
actual constitution of matter we should use as our unit 
the mass of a single atom of hydrogen, and our gramme- 
molecule would then be a definite, very large, but not yet 
accurately ascertained, number of real molecules. 

It has been already shown above that, on the kinetic 
theory of gas, a gas consists of a number of particles 
moving about in straight Hues in aU directions, and that 
in a homogeneous gas which follows Boyle’s and Charles’s 
laws these particles are all alike. The masses of the 
particles of different gases are therefore to one another in ' 
the same proportion as the densities of the gases, tempera- 
ture and pressure being the same. Thus, in gases, the in- 
dependently moving particles of the kinetic theory are the 
molecules of which the chemist is in search, and it becomes 
important that we should compare our chemically found 
molecular wei^ts with the densities. TheoreticaUy accu- 
rate results could be obtained only in the case of a perfect 
gas ; but small deviations from Boyle’s and Charles’s laws 
do not interfere with the application of this method. 
Chemical methods, as we have already seen, lead us to a 
particular number, or a mtdti 2 }le of it, so that our choice is 
as a rule limited to two or t^ee numbers widely differing 
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from one another. We find that if we do not exceed the 
limits of chemical stability a gas approaches the state of a 
perfect gas as the temperature increases, or as the pres- 
sure diminishes. Now if one of the numbers rendered 
probable by chemical evidence nearly coincides with that 
given by com^jarison of gas densities, under conditions 
where the substance sensibly deviates from Boyle’s and 
Charles’s laws, we find that by diminishing the pressure ci- 
increasing the temperature within the limits of chemical 
stability, and thus bringing the substance nearer the state 
of a perfect gas, the correspondence between these tw-o 
numbers becomes closer. This has already been pointed 
out and illustrated in the article Chemistry, yoI. v. p. 469. 

We can now compare the results, in the case of gases, 
of the chemical and of the physical determination of 
molecular weight, by giving some examples, placing side 
by side the formula and molecular weight adopted by 
chemists, and the mass, in grammes, of the gas occupying 
the volume of 22-33 x 7&0jp x (273 -f t)j27S litres. This 
volume is that which one gramme of an ideal gas having 
the molecular weight 1, and perfectly following Boyle’s 
and Charles’s laws, would occupy at pressure p millimetres 
of mercury and temperature t° C. If, then, tv be the mole- 
cular weight of any gas, w grammes of it should occupy 
this volume, and shght deviation from this would indicate 
slight deviation from Boyle’s and Charles’s laws. In the 
annexed table w is the molecular weight and m the mass 
contained in 22*33 x 7 60/jo x (27 3 -H «)/273 litres. Where 
the temperature is not specially stated, the determinations 
were made under the usual atmospheric conditions. 


Name. 

Fornmla. 


*i)U 



Sulphiiretted by di'ogen . . . 

H,S 

S4 

34-04 



Nitrous oxide 

NaO 

44 

44-08 



Ammoma 


17 

17-12 



Carbonic acid 

CO.J 

44 

44-14 



Marsb gas 

CH^ 

16 

16 -IS 



Olefiant gas 

C 5 H 4 

28 

28-44 



Hydrogen 

H 3 

2 

2 



Ofygen 

Cbloiine 

of. 

32 

71 

32 

71-27 

at 100 ” 

C. 

Pbosphorus 

p. 

124 

125-9 

„ 600” 

0 . 

Arsenic 

As. 

SOO 

294-6 

„ 860' 

c. 

Sulphur. 

{i! 

192 

64 

194 

63-5 

„ 600' 
,, 1000 ' 

0 . 

c. 

Bromide of aluminium . . . 

AlgBi'g 

534 

637-5 

» 440“ 

c. 

Ferric chloride 

FeaCle 

325 

328-8 

„ 440' 

0 . 

Sal-ammoniac 

Oil of vitriol 

Pentachloride of phos- \ 

phorus J 

Smphide of ammonium ... 

NH 4 CI 

H 2 SO 4 

PCI 5 

(NH^hS 

53-5 

98 

208-5 

68 

29-6 

50-24 

ri40 

tl05-4 

22-76 

at 350“ 
„ 440“ 

1 » 200 “ 
„ 300' 
„ 80" 

ppppp 


A comparison of the values of w and m leads to the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) In the case of a very great number of substances, of 
which only a few specimens are given in the table, the 
two determinations agree, the slight diffei’ences often 
observed being evidently due to deviation of the sub- 
stance from the state of a perfect gas. (2) In a consider- 
able number of substances, physical e-vidence leads to a 
multiple of the simplest number satisfying the chemical 
conditions. This cannot be looked upon as a disagreement 
between the methods, because, if a particular formula satis- 
fies the chemical conditions, any multiple of it will neces- 
sarily do so ; and indeed, in many of the cases we are now 
considering, it is possible from chemical considerations to 
justify the higher molecular weight after it has been sug- 
gested, although such chemical considerations might not 
in all cases have wanranted its adoption without external 
support. Thus, we are not -without chemical evidence in 
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favour of the fonnulse Hg, Clg, Og, or even AlgBr^ and FejClg, 
although chemists would probably have contented them- 
selves with H, Cl, O, AlBvg, and Fe^ had it not been for 
the evidence of gas and vapour density, and certainly with- 
out the latter no one would have thought of As^, or Sg.^ 
(3) There are a number of substances in the case of 
which there is an apparent disagreement between the 
results of the two ways of determining molecular weight. 
Such substances are said to have an anomalous gas or 
vapour density. The expression anomalous vapour density 
is sometimes applied to the case of such substances' as 
phosphorus and arsenic, but not very accurately. It 
would be better to say that these substances have an 
imerpeciScc? vapour density, because their complex molecular 
formulae, while not clearly indicated by their chemical 
character, are not at variance with any established law. 

We shall therefore reserve the term “ anomalous vapour 
density” for those substances the molecular weight of 
which as given by their vapour density is not reconcilable 
•vvith any formula which is chemically admissible. In 
the <^e of some substances, such as the oxides of chlorine, 
it has been shown that the discrepancy was dne to errors 
of observation, impure specimens having been used in 
the experiments ; but there still remain many substances 
having, in the sense above indicated, an anomalous vapour 
density. These substances have therefore been examined 
with special care, with the result of completely vindicating 
the kinetic theoiy, and of disclosing a very interesting 
and theoretically important kind of chemical change. We 
shall take, as instances of such anomalous vapour densities, 
the substances m the last division of the table, and show 
how the anomaly has in these cases been explained. 

Sal-ammoniac has the composition represented by the 
formula ITH4CL This formula agrees with all the chemical 
actions of the substance and of all the substances in any 
way related to it, but it does not agree with the results of 
vapour density determinations. When sal-ammoniac is 
heated it is converted into vapour or gas, and this vapour 
or gas is reconverted into solid sal-ammoniac when it is 
cooled. This looks exactly hke the process of sublimation, 
and it was universally supposed that the vapour given 
off when sal-ammoniac is heated was really sal-ammoniac 
vapour. But its vapour density corresponds, not to the for- 
mula lSrH4Cl and the molecular weight 53*5, but to the 
half of tins. Now this formula does not admit of divi- 
sion, and the explanation at once suggests itself, that 
the vapour examined was not really the vapour of sal- 
ammooiac, but of hydrochloric acid and ammonia gases^ 
the products of the decomposition of sal-ammoniac. 

Thlawcmld of course completely explain the apparent 
anomaly ; each molecule -NH^Gl dividing into two mole- 
cules NHg and HCl, tiie gas from a given weight of sal- 
ammoniac would of course contain twice as many molecules 
and occupy twice the space which it would do if no such 
decomposition had occurred. On this supposition the 
mixed gases' would remain uncombined as long as the 
temperature was above the decomposing point of sal- 
ammoniac I if. the temperature fell below this point they 

^ It is important as a matter of seientifio history to note that this 
agreemest of .gas density and chemical molecular weight was first 
indieaied hyCfey-LtuSsac^ who showed that the ratio of the densities of 
two gases stood in a very simple m-ithmetjeal relation to the ratio of 
their chemical egtavalenis, Avogadiio in 1811 brought forward his 
famous hypothesis, that the number of molecules in a given volume of 
gas is independent of the nateoa of the gas, or that the densities of 
gases (temperature and pressure being the same) are to one another 
as the masses of their molecules. This hypothesis is now shown 
to be in accordance with the Mnetie theory of gas, and is Icnown as 
^‘Avogadro’s law,” See Atoss^ voL iii. p.- 40, where a slight con- 
fusion has been caused by using the word “equavalent” ingfcpwi^ of 
“molecule,” and by not sufficiently distinguishing between the discovery 
of C^y-iuEsac and the hypothesis of Avogadra 
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would unite and reproduce sal-ammoniac. It was neces- 
sary, however, to prove that this decomposition occurs. 

has been shown above (p. 618), the rate of diffusion 
of a gas depends upon its density. In this case the two 
gases into which the substance may be supposed to break 
up at the moment of volatilization differ considerably in 
density; we ought, therefore, to be able to effect partial 
separation by means of diffusion, and it has been shown 
that such partial separation actually does occur. Thus, 
if we have hydrogen gas on one side of a porous dia- 
phragm and volatilized sal-ammoniac on the other side, 
we find after a time that, mixed with the hydrogen on 
the one side, we have what we may for shortness c^ sal- 
ammoniac vapour — that is, a vapour which when cooled 
forms solid sal-ammoniac — with an excess of ammonia, 
which, being less dense than hydrochloric acid gas, has 
diffiased faster ; while on the other side, also mixed with 
hydrogen which has diffused through the diaphra^, we 
have ^-ammoniac vapour with excess of hydrochloric acid, 
the denser and more slowly diffusing gas. This of course 
proves that the decomposition has occurred, but it does 
not prove that the vapour of sal-ammoniac consists entirely 
of hydrochloric acid and ammonia mixed with one another. 
That this in fact is not the case has been shown by an 
ingenious experiment. The two gases were separately 
raised to a temperature higher than that at which sal-am- 
moniac volatilizes, and were then allowed to mix in a vessel 
kept at the same temperature as the two gases. In this 
vessel a delicate thermometer was placed, and it was found 
that the mixing of the two gases was accompanied by a 
small but very decided evolution of heat. This proves 
that some chemical combination takes place, and that the 
mixed gases must contain some vapour of NE^CL More- 
over, careful determinations of the vapour density of sal- 
ammoniac prove that it is a little more than the mean 
of the densities of ammonia and hydrochloric acid (as 
compared with air at the same temperature and pres- 
sure, 1*01 instead of 0*9256 at 350*0.); and this increase 
of density on mixing the hot gases is easily explained by 
suppc^ng that a small proportion is in the condition of 
NH4CI, while the most of the gas consists of separate 
NHj and HCl molecules. 

In a similar way it has been shown that the vapour of 
oil of vitriol is a mixture of two vapours, — that of water, 
H^O, and that of sulphuric anhydride, SO3; and that 
suipMde of ammonium when volatilized breaks up into 
two volumes of ammonia and one of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, (NH4)2S = 2NH3-|-H2S. We find, therefore, that 
in the former case, as in that of sal-ammoniac, w> = 2m, 
and in the latter, w = 3m. 

This peculiar kind of decomposition is now known by the name 
“ dissociation.” (See vol. v. pp. 475, 476.) In the cases we have 
mentioned the substances undergo nearly complete dissociation at 
the temperature at which they volatilize, and recombination takes 
place when they are cooled and a^aih assume the solid, or, as in 
the case of oil of vitriol, the liq^uid state. These substances ai’e 
I tkerefore not suited for the illustration of the whole course of 
; dissoemtion. This has been carefully , studied in the ease of some 
compound^ in which the dissociation is far from complete, at the 
boiling point of the substance, with the result that, if AB be the 
compound dissociating into the separate molecules A and B, we 
may represent the amount of dissociation as the ratio of the nuin- 
ber of pairs of separate A and B molecules to the total number of 
pairs of A and B, both separate and combined. This ratio we may 
call jB, so that when dissociation is complete iS^l. 

( 1 ) B increases as the temperature ris^ ( 2 ) dB-ldt (where t is 
tem;^ratuTe) is a maximum when .S=i^. (3) The presence of excess 
of either Aoi B diminishes the value of B,. For instance, PClg is 
nearly completely dissociated into PCI 3 and dg at 300° C. ; hut if a 
large excess of PCI 3 is mixed with the vapour it is found to contain 
scarcely any Clj, so that dissociation is greatly diminish ed, by the 
presence of esiess of Pdj. These experimental results are capable 
of explanation bn the kinetic theory of gas, if we adopt Pfaundler’s 
hypothesisL This that for each ease of dissociation there is a 
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limiting value for the internal kinetic energy ^ of a moleexile of AB. 
If a molecule of AB, by encounters with other molecules or with 
the wall of the vessel containing the gas_, acquires a gi’eater amount 
of internal kinetic energy than this limit, it at once breaks up into 
A and B, so that in the ^eous mixture there are no molecules of 
AB having more internal kinetic ener^ than the limit. Further, 
if two molecules, one of A and one ot B, meet one another with 
such a velocity and with such an amount of internal kinetic energy 
that together the internal kinetic energy is less than the limit, they 
will unite to form a molecule of AB. Thus the molecules with 
great internal kinetic energy will he separate molecules of A and 
B\ those with small internal kinetic energy will mostly be united as 
AB, This hjrpothesis has been to a considerable extent worked out 
and applied by_ Pfanndler and by Naumann, and the deductions 
from it agree fairly well with the results of experiment ; but in some 
jjoints the theory has not been fully developed, and in some it does 
not seem altogether to accord with observed facts. Some of these 
difficulties have been mentioned above. We know enough of the 
nature of dissociation to see that it belongs to the class of baUumced 
chemical actions, in which a chemical ehan^ is reversible, and equili- 
brium is kept up, with constant external conditions, by the two 
opposite chemical changes taking place to an equal extent in a given 
time- We can see that all such cases are explicable by the statistical 
method, but we cannot apply this method mathematically until we 
know more of the intimate nature of the molecules and of the way 
in which they act upon one another. In this discussion of dissocia- 
tion we have looked specially at the cases in which A, B, and AB 
are all gaseous, because it was the question of anom^ous vapour 
densities which led us to treat of the subject- Dissociation also 
■ocenrs where one or two of the substances are solid or liquid. 

We now see with what restrictions the method of vapour density 
is applicable to the determination of molecular weight, and we can 
understand more fully the example given in the article Chemistry, 
vol. V. p. 469. It is there shown that acetic acid vapour does not 
conform to the laws of Boyle and Charles until the temperature is 
raised to about 250°, at th*e ordinary barometric pressure. At and 
above that temperature the vapour densityporresponds to the formula 
C.jH 40^ At lower temperatures the density corresponds to a higher 
molecular weight iTow Playfair and Wanklyn determined the 
vapour density at much lower temperatures than the ordinary boil- 
ing point of acetic acid, by greatly diminishing the pressure of the 
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acetic add vapour. This they accomplished by mixing it with a 
large quantily of hydrogen, so that the pressure due to acetic acid 
vapour formed only a small firaction of the total pressure. The 
vapour density of acetic acid at the low temperatures at which they 
worked was found to correspond very nearly ivith the formula 
C4H8O4, and, by comparing this result with what has been said 
(p. 620) of the chemic^ evidence as to the molecular weight of acetic 
acid, we may reasonably conclude that the molecule of acetic acid 
at low temperatures is C4H8O4, and that as the temperature is raised 
it undergoes dissociation, each molecule dividing into two of 
CpH-Oa-^ This is then a case where A and B are equal, and AA 
divides into A A A. Another instance of the same kind is probably 
to be found in peroxide of nitrogen (Chemistry, p. 513), where 
1^204 divides into NOg + lNOa. Sincdlarly, sulphur vapour has, at 
temperatures below 500® C., a density corresponding to the formula 
Sg. This dissociates as the temperature rises until, about 1000° C., 
the density corresponds to the formula 83 (Chemistry, p. 49S). 

We have now seen that chemistry receives great assistance in the 
determination of molecular weight from physics, but this assistance 
is almost entirely confined to the case of gases, or of substances 
which can be volatilized. The phenomena of the di&sion of liquids 
show us that there also there are independently moving pai-ticles ; 
but the laws of liquid-diffusion have not been sufficiently gener- 
alized to give us much help in the determination of the relative 
masses of these particles. In liquids it is probable that the par- 
ticles are very near each other, and that their shape and their 
mutual action, as well as their mass and the temperature, deter- 
mine their rate of motion. 

In. solids we have no independently travelling particles, and it is 
perhaps scarcely correct to speak of a molecular stmctm-e of solids 
at all ^ Solids are no doubt composed of atoms, and those atoms 
are evidently arranged in what may be called a tactical order. 
When the solid is fused or dissolved or volatilized, it breaks into 
molecules, each repetition of the pattern, if we may use the expres- 
sion, being ready to become an independent thing under favourable 
circumstances. But, while these potential molecules of solids can- 
not perhaps be properly called molecules in a physical sense,® for 
chemical purposes we may call them so, for they are the smallest 
portions of the substance which fully represent it chemically, and, 
as we have seen, this is the chemical molecule, the quantity which 
should be represented by the formula. (A. 0. B. ) 


MOLESKIN is a stout Leayy cotton fabric of leathery 
consistence woven as a satin tvdH on a strong warp. It 
is finished generally either as a bleached white or as a slaty 
drab colour, but occasionally it is printed in imitation of 
tweed patterns. Being an exceedingly durable and econo- 
mical texture, it was formerly much more worn by working- 
men, especially outdoor labourers, than is now the case. It 
is also used for gun-cases, caniage-eovers, and several pur- 
poses in which a fabric capable of resisting rough ixsage is 

MOlSsWORTH, Sib William (1810-1855), the eighth 
baronet, was bom in London, 23d May 1810, and succeeded 
to the extensive family estates in Devon and (Ztomwall in 
1 823. On the passing of the Eefonn Act of 1 832 he was re- 
turned to parliament, though only twenty-two years old, for 
the eastern division of the county of Cornwall, to support the 
ministry of Lord Grey. For some time he took little part 
in the debates of the House of Commons; but in April 1835 
he founded, in conjimction with Mr. Roebuck, the Lmdon 
Review, as an organ of the politicians known to the world 
as “Philosophic Radicals.” After the publication of two 
volumes he purchased the Westminster Review, and for some 
time the united magazines were edited by him and J. S. 
Mill. From 1837 to 1841 Sir William Molesworth sat for 
the borough of Leeds, and during those years acquired con- 
siderable influence in the House of Commons by his speeches 
and by his tact in presiding over the select committee on 
Transportation, From 1 841 to 1 845 he remained in private 
life, occupying his leisure time in editing the works in Latin 
and Engli^ of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, a recreation 
which cost him no less than £6000. In the latter year he 

^ By internal kinetic energy is meant the kinetic energy of motion 
of the parts of the moleonle relatively to one another, in contradis- 
tinction to tiie kinetic energy of motion of the molecule as a whole. 


was returned for the borough of Southwark, and retained 
that seat imtil his death. Cn his return to parliament he 
devoted special attention to the condition of the colonies, 
and delivered many speeches in favour of a reduction in 
colonial expenditure and on their better administration. 
His arguments on these questions changed the opinions of 
the members of the House of Commons; and the criticisms 
of the daily press, aided by the printing of his speeches, led 
to the gradual acceptance of Ms views by the electors at 
large. It was not, however, until many years afterwards that 
he was allowed full opportunity for working out the difficult 
problems connected with the government of Great Britain. 
Cffice was conferred upon him in December 1852 by Lord 
Aberdeen, but it was the minor post of directing the public 
improvements and crown lands of his own country, and the 
cMef work by wMch his name was brought into prominence 
at this time was the construction of the new Westminster 
Bridge. At last, in July 1855, he was called to preside 
over the Colonial Office, but unfortunately its duties were 
no sooner entrusted to his care than he was cut off by 
death (22d October 1855), to the universal re^et of his 
countr^en, for he had lived down the animosities of Ms 
youth, and had attracted to himself the sympatMes of 
aU thoughtful men. The influence wMch Ms views had 
acquired, and stili retain, may be judged from the fact that 
in 1878 the delegates of the Transvaal Government put 
forward, as the chief argument for the withdrawal of the 
English from the Transvaal, the substance of his speech on 
the abandonment of the Orange River Territory m 1854, 

A fun pedi^ee of the Molesworth family is printed in ^ John 
Maclean’s Triffff Minor, voL i . ; the titles of Ms speeches and works 

® It may be urged that the cleavage of crystals iodicates that they 
possess a molecular structure, hut a tactical or pattem-like aTran^ment 
of atoms may easily he supposed to present plmes of easier separation, 
without the assumption of really independent molecules. 
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may be found in tlie Bihl. ComuHemis, fols. i. and iiL The name of 
Sir Moleswortb is frequently mentioned in the biographies 

of Mill, Cobden, Cai-lyle, Grote, and Panizzl 

MOLFETTA, a city and seaport of Italy, in the province 
of Bari, 16 miles by rail north-north-west of Bari. From 
the sea it presents a fine appearance with its white stone 
houses and the remains of its tnrreted walls j and there are 
several buildings of considerable pretensions. The castle 
was in the 14th century the prison of Otho, duke of 
Brunswick. The cathedral is dedicated to St Conrad. 
Jlolfetta has well-frequented markets, a small foreign trade 
(6000 tons in 1881), and such industries as cotton and net 
weaving, soap-boding, and rope-spinning. The population 
was 26,516 in 1871. 

Molfetta (Melficta or Malfitum) was given by Charles Y. to the 
duke of Termoli in 15251, and during his lordship it was grievously 
sacked by the French under Lautrec. In 1631 Cesare Gonzaga took 
the title of duke of Guastalla and prince of Molfetta ; but in 1640 
the fief was sold to the Spinola family, and in 1798 incorporated with 
the royal domain. The bishopric holds directly of the papal see. 

MOLIERE (1622-1673), to give Jean Baptiste Poquelin 
the stage name which he chose, for some undiscovered reason, 
to assume, was born in Paris, probably in January 1622. 
The baptismal certificate which is usually, and almost with 
absolute certainty, accepted as his- is dated 15th January 
1622, but it is not possible to infer that he was bom on 
the day of his christening. The exact place of his birth 
is also disputed, but it seems tolerably certain that he saw 
the light in a house of the Eue St Honor6. Eds father 
was Jean Poquelin, an upholsterer, who, in 1631, succeeded 
his own uncle as “valet tapissier de chamhre du roi.” The 
family of Poquelin came from Beauvais, where for some 
centuries they had been prosperous tradesmen. The 
legend of their Scotch descent seems to have been finally 
disproved by the researches of M. E. R6v4rend du MesniL 
The mother of Molike was Marie Cress6; and on his 
father’s side he was connected with the family of Mazuel, 
musicians attached to the court of France. In 1632 
Molifere lost his mother ; his father married again in 1633. 
The father possessed certain shops in the covered Halle de 
la Foire, Saint Germain des Pres, and the hiographera have 
imagined that Moli^re might have received his first bent 
towards the stage from the spectacles offered to the holi- 
day people at the fair. Of his early education little is 
known ; hut it is certain that his mother possessed a Bible 
and Plutarch’s Lives, books which an intelligent child 
would not fail to study. In spite of a persistent tradition, 
there is no reason to believe that the later education of 
MoHt^re was neglected. “ H fit ses humanitez au College 
de Clermont,” says the brief life of the comedian published 
by his friend and fellow-actor, La Grange, in the edition 
of Ms worfe printed in 1682. La Grange adds that 
MoH&re “eut I'advantage de suivre M. le Prmee de Conti 
dans toutes ses classes.” As Conti was seven years 
younger than Moli^re, it is not easy to understand how 
MoHere came to be the school contemporary of the prince. 
Among more serious studi^ the Jesuit fathers encouraged 
their pupils to take part in ballets, and in later life 
MoK^re was a distinguished master of this sort of enter- 
tainment, According to Grimarest, the first writer who 
pubK^ed a life of MoKere in any detail (1705), he not 
only acquired “his humanities,” hut finished his “philo- 
sophy” in five years. He left the OoU4ge de Clermont in 
1641, the year when Gassendi, a great contemner of Aris- 
totle, amved in Paris. The Logic and JSthies of Aristotle, 
with his Physics and Metaphysics, were the chief philoso- 
phical text-b^ks at the College de Clermont. But when 
he became the pupil of Ga^endi (in company with Cyrmio 
de Bergerac, Chapelle, and Hrenaut), Molifere was taught 
to appreciate the atomic philosophy as taught by Lucretius. 
There seems no doubt that Molihre began, and almost or 
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quite finished, a translation of the De Katnra Berum. 
According to a manuscript note of Trallage, published by 
M. Paul ■ Lacroix, the manuscript was sold by Mohere’s 
widow to a bookseller. His philosopMc studies left a deep 
mark on the genius of Molifere. In the Jugemmt de Pluton 
sur les deux Parties des B'ouveaiix Dialogues des Morts 
(1684), the verdict is “que MoHere ne parleroit point de 
Philosophie.” To “ talk philosophy” was a favourite exer- 
cise of his during his Hfe, and his ideas are indicated with 
sufficient clearness in several of his plays. There seems 
no connexion between them and the opinions of “ MoHfere 
le Critique ” in a dialogue of that name, puhHshed in Hol- 
land in 1709. From his study of philosophy, too, he 
gained his knowledge of the ways of contemporary pedants, 
— of Pancrace the AristoteHan, of Marphorius the Carte- 
sian, of Trissotin, “qui s’attache pour I’ordre au P6ripa- 
tetisme”, of Philamiate, who loves Platonism, of BeHse, 
who relishes “les petits corps,” and Armande, who loves 
“les tourbiUons.” Grimarest has an amusing anecdote 
of a controversy in wMch MoHfere, defending Descartes, 
chose a lay-hrother of a begging order for umpire, while 
Chapelle appealed to the same expert in favour of Gassendi. 
His college education over, MoHfere studied law, and there 
is even evidence — that of tradition in Grimarest, and 
of Le Bonlanger de Chalussay, the Hbellous author of a 
play called Momire Hypochondre — to prove that he was 
actually called to the bar. More trustworthy is the pass- 
ing remark in La Grange’s short biography (1682), “ati 
sortir des tcoles de droit, H choisit la profession de comA 
dien.” Before joining a troop of half-amateur comedians, 
however, MoHfere had some experience in his father’s busi- 
ngs. L 1637 his father had obtained for him the right 
to succeed to his own office as “valet tapissier de chamhre 
du roi.” The document is mentioned in the inventory of 
Molifere’s effects, taken after his death. When the king 
travelled the vMet tapissier accompanied biTn to arrange 
the forniture of the royal quarters. There is very good 
reason to believe (Loiseleur, Points Obscurs, p. 94) that 
MoHfere accompanied Louis XIII. as Ms valet tapissier to 
Provence in 1642. It is even not impossible that Molifere 
was the young valet de chamhre who concealed Cinq Mars 
just before his arrest at Narbonne, 13th June 1642. But 
this is part of the romance rather than of the Mstory of 
Moli^re. Our next glimpse of the comedian we get in a 
document of 6th January 1643. MoHfere acknowledges 
the receipt of money due to him from Ms deceased mother’s 
estate, and gives up his claim to succeed Ms father as “valet 
de chambre du roi.” On 28th December of the same year 
we learn, again from documentary evidence, that Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, with Joseph B4jard, Madeleine B4jard, 
Grenevi4ve B6jard, and others, have hired a tennis-court, 
and fitted it up as a stage for dramatic performances. The 
company called themselves L’lUustre Th4§.tre, illustre being 
then almost a slang word, very freely employed by the 
writers of the period. 

We now reach a very important point in the private 
Mstory of MoH4re, wMch it is necessary to discuss at some 
length in defence of the much maligned character of a 
great writer and a good man. MoHfere’s connection with 
the family of B4jard brought him much unhappiness. 
The father of this family, Joseph B4jard the elder, was a 
needy man with eleven children at least. His wife’s name 
was Marie HervA The most noted of Ms children, com- 
panions of MoHfere, were Joseph, Madeleine, Genevieve, and 
Anhande. Of these, Madeleine was a woman of great 
talent as an actress, and MoHfere’s friend, or perhaps mis- 
tress, through aH iiie years of Ms wanderings. Now, on 
14th February 1662 (for we must here leave the chrono- 
logical order of evente), Molifere married Armande Claire 
Elisabeth Gr^sinde B4iard. His enemies at that time.. 
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and a number of his biographers in our own day, have 
attempted to prove that Armande B4jard was not the sister, 
but the daughter of Madeleine, and even that Moliere’s 
wife may have been his own daughter by Madeleine 
B^jard. The arguments of M. Arsene Houssaye in sup- 
port of this abominable theory are based on reckless and 
ignorant confusions, and do not deserve criticism. But 
-the system of M. Loiseleur is more serious, and he goes 
no further than the idea that Madeleine was the mother 
of Armande. This, certainly, was the opinion of tradition, 
an opinion based on the slanders of Montfleury, a rival of 
Moliere’s, on the authority of the spiteful and anonymous 
author of La, Fameuse ComsdienTie (1688), and on the 
no less libellous play, Momire Hypochondre. In 1821 
-tradition received a shock, for Beffara then discovered 
Moliere’s “acte de mariage,” in which Armande, the bride, 
is spoken of as the sister of Madeleine B6jard, by the same 
father and mother. The old scandal, or part of it, was 
revived by M. Fournier and M. Bazin, but received another 
blow in 1863. M. Soulie then discovered a legal document 
<»f 10th March 1643, in which the widow of Joseph Bejard 
renounced, in the name of herself and her children, his 
inheritance, chiefiy a collection of unpaid bills. Mow in 
■this document all the children are described as minors, and 
among them is “ une petite non encore baptisie” This little 
girl, still not christened in March 1643, is universally 
recognized as the Armande Bejard afterwards married by 
Moliere. We reach this point, then, that when Armande 
was an infant she was acknowledged as the sister, not as the 
-daughter, of Madeleine Bejard. M. Loiseleur refuses, how- 
ever, to accept this evidence, Madeleine, says he, had 
alre^y become the mother, in 1638, of a daughter by 
Esprit Raymond de Moirmoron, comte de Mod^ne, and 
chamberlain of Gaston due d’Orl4ans, brother of Louis 
XTTL In 1642 Modfene, who had been esiled for pohtical 
reasons, “was certain to return, for Richelieu had just 
died, and Louis XIIT- was likely to follow him,” Now 
Madeleine was again — ^this is M. Loiseleur’s hypothesis — 
about to become a mother, and if Modfene returned, and 
learned this fact, he would not continue the liaison, still 
less would he marry her, — ^which, by the way, he could not 
do, as his wife was stOl alive. Madeleine, therefore, 
induced her mother to acknowledge the little girl as her 
own child. In the first place, all this is pure unsupported 
hypothesis- In the second place, it has always been denied 
that Bejard’s wife could have been a mother in 1643, owing 
to her advanced age, probably fifty-three. But M. Loise- 
leur himself says that Marie Herve was young enough to 
make the story “ sufficiently probable.” If it was probable, 
much more was it possible. M. Loiseleur supports his 
contention by pointing out that two of the other children, 
described as legally minors, were over twenty-five, and that 
their age was understated to make the account of Armande’s 
birth more probable. Nothing is less likely than that 
Modfene would have consulted this document to ascertain 
the truth about the parentage of Armande, yet M. Loise 
ieur’s whole theory rests on that extreme improbability. 
It must also be observed that the date of the birth of 
Joseph B4jard is unkno'wn, and he may have been, and 
according to M. Jal (JDietionnaire Critique, p. 178) must 
have been, a minor when he was so describ^ in the docu- 
ment of 10th March 1643, while Madeleine had only passed 
her twenty-fifth birthday, her legal majority, by two months. 
This view of Joseph’s age is supported by Bouquet {Moline 
Rouen, p. 77). M. Loiseleur’s only other proof is that 
Marie Herv^ gave Armande a respectable dowry, and that, 
as we do not know whence the money came, it must have 
come from Madeleine. The tradition in Grimarest, which 
makes Madeleine behave enfmme furieuse, when she heard 
•of the marriage, is based on a juster appreciation of the 
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character of women. It will be admitted, probably, that 
the reasons for supposing that Moliere espoused the daughter 
of a woman who had been his mistress (if she had been his 
mistress) are flimsy and inadequate. The affair of the 
dowry is insisted on by M. Livet {La Fameuse Comedienne, 
reprint of 1877, p. 143). But M. Livet explains the dowry 
by the hypothesis that Armande was the daughter of 
Madeleine and the comte de Mod^ne, which exactly con- 
tradicts the theory of M. Loiseleur, and is itself contra- 
dicted by dates, at least as understood by M. Loiseleur. 
Such are the conjectures by which the foul calumnies of 
Molifere’s enemies are supported in the essays of modem 
French critics. ' 

To return to the order of events, Molifere passed the 
year 1643 in playing with, and helping to manage, the 
Th4Mre Illustre. The company acted in various tennis- 
courts, with very little success. Molifere was actually 
arrested by the tradesman who supplied candles, and the 
company had to borrow money from one Aubrey to release 
their leader from the Grand Ch&telet (13th August 1645). 
The process of turning a tennis-court into a theatre was 
somewhat expensive, even though no seats were provided 
in the pit. The troupe was for a short time under the 
protection of the due d’Orl^ns, but his favoms were not 
lucrative. The due de Guise, according to some verses 
printed in 1646, made Molifere a present of his cast-off 
wardrobe. But costume was not enough to draw the 
public "to the tennis-court theatre of the Croix Noire, 
and empty houses at last obliged the Theatre Illustre to 
leave Paris at the end of 1646. 

“ Nul animal vivant n’entra dans n6tre salle,” says the 
author of the scurrilous play on Moliere, Flomire Hypo- 
chondre. But at that time some dozen travelling companies 
foimd means to exist in the provinces, and Moliere deter- 
mined to play among the rural towns. The career of a 
strolling player is much the same at all times and in aU 
countries. The Roman Comique of Scarron gives a vivid 
picture of the adventures and misadventures, the difficulty 
of transport, the queer cavalcade of horses, mules, and 
lumbering carts that drag the wardrobe and properties, 
the sudden metamorphosis of the tennis-court, where the 
balls have just been rattling, into a stage, the quarrels -with 
local squires, the disturbed nights in crowded country inns, 
all the loves and. wars of a troupe on the march. Perrault 
tells us what the arrangements of the theatre were in 
Moliere’s early time. Tapestries were hung round the 
stage, and entrances and exits were made by struggling 
through the hea-^ curtaius, which often knocked off the 
hat of the comedian, or gave a strange cock to the helmet 
of a warrior or a god. The lights were candles stuck in 
tin sconces at the back and sides, but luxury sometimes 
went so far that a chandelier of four candles was suspended 
from the roof. At intervals the candles were let down by 
a rope and pulley, and any one within easy reach snuffed 
them with his fingers. A flute and tambour, or two 
fiddlers, supplied the music. The highest prices were paid 
for seats in the dedans (cost of admission fivepence) ; for 
the privilege of standing up in the pit twopence-halfpenny 
was the charge. The doors were opened at one o’clod^ 
the curtain rose at two. - 

The . nominal director of the Theatre Illustre in the 
pro-vinces was Du Fresne; the most noted actors were 
Moliere, the B^jards, and Du Parc, called Gros Een4. It 
is extremely difficult to follow exactly the line of march of 
the company. They played at Bordeaux, for example, but 
the date of this performance, -when Moliere (according to 
Montesquieu) failed in tragedy and was pelted, is variously 
given as 1644-45 (Trallage), 1647 (Loiseleur), 1648-58 
(Lacroix). Perhaps the theatre prospered better else- 
where 'than in Paris, where the streets were barricaded in 
XVL — 70 
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tiese early days of the "war of the Fronde. 

Moliere at ITantes in 1648, at Fontenay-le-Comptej and 
in the spring of 1649 at Agen, Toulouse, and probably at 
Angonleme and Limoges. In January 1650 they played 
at Karbonne, and between 1650 and 1653 Lyons was the 
headquarters of the troupe. In January 1653, or perhaps 
1555, Sloli^re gave L^EtO’wrii at Lyons, the first of his 
finished pieces, as contrasted with the slight farces with 
which he generally diverted a country audience. It would 
be interesting to have the precise date of this piece, but 
La Grange (1682) says that “in 1653 Molifere went to 
Lyons, where he gave his first comedy, L’S tourdi,” while 
in his Regutre La Grange enters the year .as 1655. At 
Lyons De Brie and his wife, the famous Mile, de Brie, 
entered the troupe, and Du Pare married marquise de Gorla, 
better known as illle. du Pare. The libellous author of 
La Fauieiise Coviedienne re'^rts that Slolifere’s heart was 
the shuttlecock of the beautiful Du Parc and De Brie, and 
the tradition has a persistent life. Moh^re’s own opinion 
of the ladies and men of his company may be read be- 
tween the lines of his Img>rompt'ii de Versailles. In 1653 
Prince de Conti, after many political adventures, was 
residing at La Grange, near Pdzenas, in Languedoc, and 
chance brought him into relations with his old school- 
fellow Moli&re. Conti had for first gentleman of his bed- 
chamber the abh4 Daniel de Cosnac, whose memoirs now 
throw light for a moment on the fortunes of the wander- 
ing troupe. Cosnac engaged the company “ of Molifere and 
of La Bejart ” but another company, that of Cormier, nearly 
intercepted the favour of the prince. Thanks to the resolu- 
tion of Cosnac, Molifera was given one chance of appearing 
on the private theatre of La Grange. The excellence of 
his acting, the splendour of the costumes, and the insist- 
ence of Cksenac, and of Sarrasin, Conti’s secretary, gained 
the day for Moh&re, and a peiision was assi^^ to his 
company (Cosnac, M^noires, i. 128, Paris, 1852). As 
Cosnac proposed to pay HoE^re a thousand crowns of his 
own money to recompense him in case he was supplanted 
by Cormier, it is obvious that his profession had become 
sufiSciently lucrative. In 1654, during the session of the 
estates of Languedoc, HoEfere and his company played at 
Montpellier. Here Molike danced in a ballef (Le JBcdld 
(ks Licampalibles) in which a number of men of rank took 
pant, according to the fashion of the time. MoEke’s own 
r&ies were those, of the Poet and the Fishwife. The sport 
of the Httlo piece is to introduce opposite characters, 
dancing and sanging together. Silence dances with six 
womein, Ihuth with four courtiers, Money with a poet, 
and so fostk. 'Whether the ballet, or any parts of it, are 
by KoBke, is still disputed (L<s tVeunesse de suivie 

du JBallet Ineompaiihles, P.L. Jacob, Paris, 1858). In 
April 1655 it is certain that the troupe was at Lyons, 
where they met and. hospitably entertained a profligate 
bufibon, Charles d’Assoucy, who informs the ages that 
Moliere kept open house, and table him gamie.” 

November 1665 found MoEbre at P^z^nas, where the 
estates of Languedoc were convened, and where local 
tradition points out the barber’s chair in which tie poet ; 
used to sit and study character. The longest of Molilre’s 
extant autographs is a receipt, dated at Pezenas, 4th Feh- 
roaiy 1656, : for 6000 Evres, granted by the estates of 
Lan^edbe. This year was notable for the earhest repre- 
seatataon, at Bdrier^ of MoE^re’s .second finished comedy, 
the DSpii Ammreui^. Conti now withdrew to Paris, and 
began to “make his soul,” as the Irish say. Almost his 
first act of penitence was to diseard Mo-Efere’s troupe (1657'), 
which consequently found that the EberaEty of the estates 
of I^guedoc was dried up for ever. Conti’s relations 
with MoEbremust have definitively closed long before 1666, 
whan the now pious prince wrote a treatise againsfi the 


stage, and especiaEy charged his old schoolfeEow with 
keeping a new school, a school of atheism (Traite de la 
Camedie, p. 24, Paris, 1666). jVEoEke was now (1657) 
independent of princes and their favour. He went on a 
new circnit to hTisnies, Orange, and Avignon, where he met 
another old class-mate, Chapelle, and also encountered the 
friend of his later life, the painter Mignard. After a later 
stay at Lyons, ending with a piece given for the benefit 
of the poor on 27tt February 1658, Moljke passed to 
Grenoble, returned to Lyons, and is next found in Bouen, 
where, we should have said, the ThMtre lUustre had played 
in 1643 (F. Bouquet, La Troupe de Moliere d Rouen, 
p. 90, Paris, 1880). At Rouen SloEke must have made 
or renewed the acquaintance of Pierre and Thomas Cor- 
neille. His company had played pieces byCorneiEe at 
Lyons and elsewhere. The real business of the comedian 
in Rouen was to prepare his return to Paris. “After 
several secret journeys thither he was fortunate enough to 
secure the patronage of Monsieur, the king’s only brother, 
who granted him his protection, and permitted the company 
to take his name, presenting them as his servants to the 
king and the queen-mother” (preface to La Grange’s 
edition of 1682). The troupe appeared for the first time 
before Louis ZIV. in a theatre arrauged in the old Louvre 
(24th October 1658). 

MoE^re was now thirty-sis years of age* He had gained 
aU the experience that fifteen years of practice could give. 
He had seen men and cities, and noted all the humours of 
rural and civic France. He was at the head of a company 
which, as La Grange, his friend and comrade, says, “ sin- 
cerely loved him.” He had the unlucrative patronage of 
a ^eat prince to back him, and the jealousy of all play- 
wrights, and of the old theatres of the H6tel de Bourgogne 
and the Marais, to contend against In this struggle we 
can foEow him by aid of the Registre of La Grange (a 
brief diary of receipts and payments), and by the help of 
notices in the rhymed chronicles of Loret. 

The first appearance of MoE^re before the king was all 
but a faEure. Mcomede, by the elder CorneiEe, was the 
piec^ and we may beEeve that the actors of the H&tel de 
Bourgogne, who were present, found much to criticize. 
When the play was over, MoEere came forward and asked 
the king's permission to act “ one of the Ettle pieces with 
which he had been used to regale the provinces.” The 
Rocteur Amourmx, one of several sEght comedies admitting 
of much “gag,” was then performed, and “diverted as 
much as it surprised the audience.” The king commanded 
that the troupe should estabEsh itsek in Paris (Preface, ed. 
1682). The theatre assigned to the company was a sails 
in the Petit Bourbon, in a line with the present Rue du 
Louvra Some Italian players already occupied the house 
on Tuesdays, Fridays, aud Sundays; the company of 
Moliere played on the other days. The first piece played 
in the new house (3d Nov. 1658) was FMourdi. La 
Grange says the comedy had a great success, producing 
seventy pistoles for each actor. The success is admitted 
even by the spiteful author of Rlomire Hgpochondre (Paris, 

^ , tt jg joaai r Atortrdi, qni fiit une merveille. ” 

The success, however, is attributed to the farcical element 
in the play and the acting— the cncfcoo cry of MoEke’s 
detractors. The original of VRtourdi is the Italian comedy 
(1629) LFnavmrtiio, by Nicolb Barbieri detto Beltrame ; 
MoEfere pushed luther far Ms right to “take his own 
wherever he found it.” Had he written nothing more 
original, the contemporary critic of the Festin de Rien'e 
might have said, not untruly, that he only excehed in 
staling pieces from the ItaEans, The piece is conventional : 
the stock characters of the prodigal son, the impudent 
valet, the old father occupy the stage. But the dialogue 
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has amazing rapidity, and the vivacity of M. Coquelin in 
Mascarille still makes L^Mourdi a favourite on the stage, 
though it cannot be read with very much pleasure. The 
next piece, new in Paris, though not in the provinces, was 
the Amcmreux (first acted at Beziers, 1656). The 

play was not less successful than L'J&tourdi. It has two 
parts, one an Italian imbroglio ; the other, which alone 
keeps the stage, is the ori^nal work of Moline, though, of 
course, the idea of ainantium irm is as old as literature. 
“Nothing so good,” says hlr. Saintsbury, “had yet been 
seen on the French stage, as the quarrels and reconciliations 
of the quartette of master, mistress, valet, and soubrette.” 
Even the hostile Le Boulanger de Chalussay {Momire 
HypocJiondre) admits that the audience was much of this 
opinion — 

“ Et de tons les c&tes ohacnn cria tout haut, 

‘ C’est la faire et jouer les pieces comme il faut.’ ” 

The same praise was given, perhaps even more deservedly, to 
Les Predeuses liidicides(l.Bi^ Novemberl659). Doubtshave 
been raised as to whether this famous piece, the first true 
comic satire of contemporary foibles on the French stage, 
was a new play. La Grange calls it pibce nouvdle in his 
Begistre^ but, as he enters it as the third piece riouvelle, 
he may only mean that, like VBtourdi, it was new to 
Paris. The short life of 1682, produced under La Grange’s 
care, and probably written by Marcel the actor, saj^ the 
Predeuses was “made ” in 1659. There is another contro- 
versy as to whether the ladies of the H6tel Rambouillet, 
or merely their lourgeoises and rustic imitators, were laughed 
at. Menage, in later years at least, professed to recognize an 
attack on the ov6r-re:^ement and affectation of the original 
and, in most ways, honourable prideuses of the H6tel Eam- 
bouillet. But Chapelle and Bachaumont had discovered 
provincial hyper-aesthetic literary ladies, at Mont- 

pellier before Mohere’s return to Paris ; and Furetifere, 
in the Roman Bourgeois (1666), found Paris full of middle- 
class p'edmses^ who had survived, or, like their modem 
counterparts, had thriven on ridicule. Another question 
is — ^Did Molifere copy from the earlier Pr^deuses of the 
abb6 de Pure ? This charge of plagiarism is brought by 
Somaize, in the preface to his Veritables Predeuses. De 
Pure’s work was a novel (1656), from which the Italian 
actors had put together an acting piece in their manne3E^ 
that is, a thing of “ gag,” and improvized speeches. The 
rei^roach is interesting only because it proves how early 
Moli^re found enemies who, like Thomas Corneille in 1659, 
accused him of being skilled only in farce, or, like Somaize, 
charged him with literary larceny. These were the stock 
criticisms of MoUfere’s opponents as long as he lived. The 
success of the Predeuses Ridicules was immense ; on one 
famous occasion the king was a spectator, leaning against 
the great chair of the dying Cardinal Mazarin. The play 
can never cease to please while literary affectation exists, 
and it has a comic force of deathless energy. Yet a modem 
reader may spare some sympathy for the poor heroines, 
who do not wish, in courtship, to “begin with marriage,” 
but prefer first to have some less formidable acquaintance 
with their wooers. Molifere’s next piece was less important, 
and more purely farcical, Sganarelle; ou le Com Imagin- 
aire (28th May 1660). The public taste preferred a work 
of this light nature, and SganareUe was played every year 
as long as Moli^re lived. The play was pirated by a man 
who pretended to have retained ^ the words in his memory. 
The counterfeit copy was published by Bibou, a double 
injury to Moli^r^ as, once printed, any company might act 
the play. With his habitual good-nature, Moli^re uot only 
allowed Bibou to publish later works of his, but actually 
lent money to that knave (Souli6, RecTierches, p. 287). 

On lull October 1660 the Ki^tre du Petit Bouihon 
was demolished by the superintendent of works, without 
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notice given to the company. The king gave MoHa-e the 
SaUe du Palais Boyal, but the machinery of the old theatre 
was maliciously destroyed. Meanwhile the older companies 
of the Marais and the H6tel de Bourgogne attempted to 
lure away MoHere’s troupe, but, as La Grange declai'es 
{Registre^ p. 26), “aU the actors loved their chief, who 
united to extraordinary genius an honourable character 
and charming manner, which compelled them aU to protest 
that they would, never leave h im , but always share his for- 
tunes.” While the new theatre was being put in order, 
the company played in the houses of the great, and before 
the king at the Louvre. In their new house (originally 
built by Bichelieu) Moliere began to play on 20th January 
1661. Moliere now gratified his rivals by a failure. JDw, 
Garde de Navarre^ a heavy tragi-comedy, which had long 
lain among his papers, was first represented on 4th February 
1661. Either Molifere was a poor actor outside comedy, 
or his manner was not sufficiently “stagy,” and, as he 
says, “demoniac,” for the taste of the day. BQs opponents 
were determined that he could not act in tragi-comedy, and 
he, in turn, burlesqued their pretentious and exaggerated 
manner in a later piece. In the Pr^deuses (sc. ix.) Sloliere 
had already rallied “ les grands com4diens ” of the Hotel 
Bourgogne. “Les antres,” he makes Mascarille say about 
his own troupe, “sent des ignorants qui rdcitent comme 
Ton parle, ils ne savent pas faire ronfler les vers.” All this 
was likely to irritate the grands comediens, and their friends, 
who avenged themselves on that unfortunate jealous prince, 
Don Garcie de Navarre. The subject of this unsuccessful 
drama is one of many examples which show how Molifere’s 
mind was engaged with the serious or comic aspects of 
jealousy, a passion which he had soon cause to know most 
intimately. Meantime the everyday life of the stage went 
on, and the doorkeeper of the Th^^tre St. Germain was 
wounded by some revellers who tried to force their way 
into the house (La Grange, Registy'e). A year later, an 
Italian actor was stabbed in front of Moli^re’s house, where 
he had sought to take shelter (Campardon, ILouvelles Pikes, 
p. 20). To these dangers actors were peculiarly subject : 
Molifere himself was frequently threatened by the marquises 
and others whose class he ridiculed on the stage, and there 
seems even reason to believe that there is some truth in 
the story of the angry marquis who rubbed the poet’s head 
against his buttons, thereby cutting his face severely. The 
story comes late (1725) into his biography, but is supported 
by a passage in the contemporary play, Zelinde (Paris, 
1663, scene viii.). Before Easter, MoKere asked for two 
shares in the profits of his company, one for himself, and 
one for his wife, if he married. That fatal step was already 
contemplated (La Grange). On 24th June he brought 
out for the first time L^Ecole des Maris. The general idea 
of the piece is as old as Menander, and Moh^e was 
promptly accused of pilfering from the Adelphi of Terence. 
One of ihsificelles of the comedy is borrowed from a story 
as old, at least, as Boccaccio, and stiU amusing in a novel 
by Charles de Bernard. It is significant of Moliere’s talent 
that the grotesque and baffied paternal wooer, Sganarelle, 
like several other butts in Molifere’s comedy, does to a 
certain extent win our sympathy and pity as well as our 
laughter. The next new piece was Les Fasekeux, a comMie- 
hallet, the Comedy of Bores, played before the king at 
Fonquet’s house at Vaux le Yicomte (August 15-20, 1661). 
The comedians, without knowing it, were perhaps the real 
“fascheux” on this occasion, for Fouquet was absorbed in 
the schemes of his insatiable ambition {Quo non ascendam f 
says his motto), and the king was organizing the arrest 
and fall of Fouquet, his rival in the affections of La 
Valli^re. The author of the prologue to Les Fasekeux, 
Pellisson, a friend of Fouquet’s, was arrested along with 
the superintendent of finance. Pellissoh’s prologue and 
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name ' 5 vere retained in later editions. In the dedication 
to the king Moliere sajs that Louis suggested one scene 
(that of the Sportsman), and in another place he mentions 
that the piece was written, rehearsed, and played in a 
fortnight. The fundamental idea of tJie play, -ficie inter- 
ruptions by bores, is suggested by a satire of B^gnier’s, 
and that by a satire of Horace. Perhaps it may have been 
the acknowledged suggestions of the king wMcli made 
gossips declare that Molifire habitually worked np hints 
and memoires given him by persons of quality {Jfotuvelles 
2t^ouvelles, 1663). 

In February 1662 MoHfere married Aimande B4jajrd. 
The date is given thus in the Itegistre of La Grange: 
“Hardy 14, Les Visionnaires, L’^lcol des M. 

Part. Yisite chez d’Equeuilly.” 

And on the margin he has ijainted a blue circle, his way of 
recording a happy event, with the words, “ manage de 31. 
de Moliere au sortir de la, Yisite.” M, Loiseleur gives the 
date in one passage as 29th February, in another as 20th 
February, But La Grange elsewhere mentions the date 
as “Shrove Tuesday,” which was, it seems, 14th Febi-uaiy. 
Elsewhere 31. Loiseleur makes the date of the marriage a 
vague day “ in January.” The truth is that the marriage 
contract is dated 23d January 1662 (Soulid, Bocumenis, p. 
203). Where it is so difficult to establish die date of the 
marriage, a simple fact, it must be infinitely harder to dis- 
cover truth as to the conduct of Madame Mohfere. The 
abominable assertions of the anonymous libel, Zes Intrigves 
dt Moliere et <xlle& de sa Femme/ o% la, Fammse ComMienrve 
(1688), have found their way into tradition, and are a.ccepted 
by many biographers. But M. Livet and M. Bazm have 
proved that the alleged lovers of hladame MoHbre were 
actually absent from Prance, or from the court, at the 
time when they are reported, in the libel, to have conquered 
her heart. A conversation between Chapehe and Molifere, 
in which the comedian is made to tell the story of his 
wrongs, is plainly a mere . fiction, and is answered in 
Grimarest by smother dialogue between Moliere and Bohault, 
in which 3£oliSre only complains of a jealousy which he 
knows to be unfounded. It is noticed, too, that the con- 
temporary assailants of hloli^re counted him among jealous 
but not among deceived, husbands- The hideous accusation 
brought hy the actor Montfleury, that Moliire had married 
his own daughter, Louis XIY, answered by becoming the 
godfather of MoU^re’s child- The king, indeed, was a 
firm friend of the actor, and, when hlolibre was accused of 
itnpie^ on the production of Don,Jvan (1665), Louis gave 
Mm a pension- We need not try to make hladame hToUere 
a veriu^ as Trench ladies of the theatre say, but it is certain 
that the charges against her are unsubstantiated. It is 
generally thought that Moliere drew her portrait in Le 
jBcmrge&is acte iii. sc. ix, “eEe est capri- 

cieuse, mais on soufiBre tout des Belles.” 

From. 1662 onwaids Moli&re suffered the increasing 
hatred of im rival actors. La Grange mentions the visit 
of Floridof and 3IontSeury to the queen-mother, and 
their attempt to obtain equal favour, “la troupe de Mdihre 
lear donnant beaucoup de jalouzie” (12th August 1662), 
On 26ih December was played for the first time the j 
admirable J'aole des Fewitfies^ which provoked a literary 
war, and caitsed a shower of "paper bullets of the brain." 
The inaocencp of Agnes was call^ indecency j the sermon 
of Amolphe ^as a deliberate attack on Christian mysteries. 
We have not the space to discuss the religious ideas of 
3Ioli6re ; but both in F£coie ^ Feames and in Don Jium 
he does display a bold contempt for the creed of “bmling 
chaldrons ” and of a physical helL A Mnef list of the 
plays and pamphlets provoked hj Drools des Femmes is all 
we can offer in this place. 

December 2 €, 1662. — F&de des Fevmts, 


February 9, 1663. — Soutelles NouvelliSy by De Vise. Molibre is 
accused of piLfering from Strapaxola 

June 1, 1663. — Molifere’s own piece, Critique & VEcoU des 
Femmes. la this play Holiere retorts oa the critics, and especially 
on his favourite butt, the critical marquis. 

August 166 Z.—Z 6 Unde, a play by De "Visi, is printed. The scene 
is in the shop of a seller of lace, where persons of qiialiiy meet, and 
attack the reputation of “llioaiire,” that is, Moliere. He steals 
from, the Italian, the Spanish, fi:om Tureti^re’s Franck, “ il lit tons 
les rieux bouquina,” he insults the noblesse, he insults Christianity, 
and so forth. 

HovemheT 17, 1663. — Portrait du Feintre is j?nated,~eai attack 
on Moliere by Boursault. This piece is a detailed criticism, by 
several persons, of L’^ole des Femmes, It is pronounced dull, 
vulgar, farcical, obscene, and (what chiefly vexed MoHfere, who knew 
the danger of the accusation) impious. Perhaps the only biograph- 
ical matter we gain from Boursault’s play ia the interesting fact 
that Moliere was a tennis-player. On 4th TTovenaber 1663 Mohere 
replied with F Impromptu de Versailles, a witty and merciless 
attack on his critics, in which Boursault was mentioned by name. 
The actors of the HStel de Bourgogne were parodied on the stage, 
and their art was ridiculed. 

The next scenes in this comedy of comedians were: — 

November 30. — ItfsPan^gyrique del’ FtoledesFemmes, byEobinet. 

December T.—Itepcmse a V Impromptu ; ou la Vengeance des Mar- 
quis, by De Vis^. 

January 19, 1664. — L' Impromptu de TS6tel de Condi. It is a 
reply by a son of Montfiemy. 

17, 1664. — La Guerre Comiqua; ou Pifenst de VEcole des 

Femraes. 

1664. — Lettre sur les Affaires du Thddtre, published in Diversitis 
Galantes, by the author of Zilinde. 

In aH those quarrels the influence of Corneille was 
opposed to hfolibre, while his cause was espoused by 
l^ileau, a useful ally, when “ les comediens et les auteurs, 
depuis ie ebdre [Corneille ?] jusqu’k Thysope, sont diable- 
ment animds contre lui” {Impromptsi de VersaiMeSi scene v.). 

Molibre’s next piece was Ze Mariage Ford (16th Fe^ 
roary 1664), a farce with a ballet. The comic character 
of the reluctant bridegroom excites contemptuous pity, 
as well as knghter. : From the end of April till 22d May 
the troupe was at Yersailles, acting among the picturesque 
pleasures of that gti^t festival of the king’s. The Frmcesse 
d^Mide was acted for the first time, and the three first 
acts of Tartuffe were! given. Moli^re’s natural hatred of 
hypocrisy had not been diminished by the charges of blas- 
phemy which were sFqwered on him after the Fcole des 
Femjnes. Tarbuffe made enemies everywhere. Janseniats 
and Jesuits, like the two marquises in L’ Impromptu de 
Versailles, each thought the others were aimed at. Five 
years passed before 3&libre got permission to play the 
whole piece in public, ilu the interval it was acted before 
Madame, Conde, the le^te, and was frequently read by 
Moliere in private houses. The Gasette.oi 17tb May 1664 
(a . paper hostile to 3Ioliere) says that the king thought the 
piece inimical to religion. Louis was not at that time 
on good terms with the devots, whom his amours scandal- 
ized; but, not impossibly, the queen-mother (then suffering 
from her fatal m^ady) ^sliked the play. A most violent 
attach on Molike, “ that demon clad in human flesh,” was 
written by one Kerre Eoulld {Le Boy Gloriewc au Monde, 
Paris, 1664). This fierce pamphlet was suppressed, but 
the tog’s own copy, in red morocco with the royal arms, 
remains to testify to the bigotry of the author, who was 
curd of Stot B^th61emy. According to E 011 IL 6 , MoHke 
deserved to be sent through earthly to eternal fires. The 
play was prohibited, as we have seen, hut in August 1665 
tike king ^opted Moliere’s troupe as his servants, and gave 
them the tide of “ troupe du roy.” This, however, did not 
cause Molifere to relax his efforts to obtain permission for 
Tatiuffe (or Tartafe, or Tartufie, it was variously spelled), 
and ids perseverance was at length successful. That his 
thoughts were busy with contemporary hypocrisy is proved 
by certain scenes in one of his greatest pieces, the 
<fe Fierre, or Don Juan (15th February 1 665). The legend 
of Don, Juan, was familiar already on the Spanish, Italian, 
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and Frencli stages. Molifere made it a new thing ; terrible 
and romantic in its portrait of un grand seigneur mauvais 
homTm, modern in its suggested substitution of la humanite 
for religion, comic, even among his comedies, by the mirth- 
ful character of Sganarelle. The piece filled the theatre, 
but was stopped, probably by authority, after Easter. It 
was not printed by Moliere, and even in 1682 the publi- 
cation of the full text was not permitted. Happily the 
copy of De la Regnie, the chief of the police, escaped 
obliterations, and gave us the full scene of Don Juan and 
. the Beggar. The piece provoked a virulent criticism 
[Ohservations sur le Festin de Fierre, 1665). It is allowed 
that Moliere has some farcical talent, and is not unskilled 
as a plagiarist, but he “ attacks the interests of Heaven,” 
“keeps a school of infidelity,” “insults the king,” “cor- 
rupts virtue,” “offends the queen-mother,” and so forth. 
Two replies were published, one of which is by some critics 
believed to show traces of the hand of Moliere. The king^s 
reply, as has been shown, was to adopt Molifere’s company 
as his servants, and to pension them. F Amour Medeoin, 
a light comedy, appeared 22d September 1665. In this 
piece Moliere, for the second time, attacked physicians. 
In December there was a quarrel with Racine about his 
play of Alexandre^ which he treacherously transferred to the 
H&tel de Bourgogne. June 4, 1666 saw the first repre- 
sentation of that famous play, Le Misanthrope {ou L^AtrOf 
hiliaire Amoureux^ as the original second title ran). This 
piece, perhaps the masterpiece of Moliere, was more suc- 
cessM with the critics, with the court, and with posterity 
than with the public. The rival comedians called it “ a 
new style of comedy,” and so it was. The eternal passions 
and sentiments of human nature, modified by the influence 
of the utmost refinement of civilization, were the matter of 
the piece. The school for scandal kept by C6limfene, with 
its hasty judgments on all characters, gave the artist a 
wide canvas. The perpetual strife between the sensible 
optimism of a kindly man of the world (Phihnte) and the 
sseva ind^natio of a noble nature soured (Alceste) sup- 
plies the intellectual action. The humours of the joyously 
. severe Celimene and of her court, especially of that death- 
less minor poet Oronte, supply the lighter comedy. BoBeau, 
Lessing, Goethe have combined to give this piece the 
highest rank even among the comedies of Moliere. As to 
the “ keys ” to the characters, and the guesses about the 
original from whom Alceste was drawn, they are as value- 
less as other contemporary tattle. 

A briefer summary must be given of the remaining years 
of the life of Moliere. The attractions of Le Misanthrope 
were reinforced (6th August) by those of the MMecin 
Malgre Lui, an amusing farce founded on an old fabliau. 
In December the court and the comedians went to Saint 
Germain, where, among other diversions, the pieces called 
MUicerte, La Pastorale Gomigue (of which Molifere is said 
to have destroyed the MS.), and the charming little piece 
Le SicUien^ were performed. A cold and fatigue seem to 
have injured the health of Moliere, and we now hear of 
the consumptive tendency which was cruelly ridiculed in 
Momire Hypochcmdre. Moliere was doubtless obliged to 
see too much of the distracted or pedantic physicians of an 
age when medicine was the battlefield of tradition, super- 
stition, and nascent chemical science. On 17th April 
1667 Robinet, the rhyming gazetteer, says that the life of 
Molihre was thought to be in danger. On the 10th of 
June, however, he played in Le Sidlien before the town. 
In the earlier months of 1667 Louis XIV. was with the 
army in Flanders. There were embassies sent from the 
comedy to the camp, and on 6th August it was apparent 
that Moli&re had overcome the royal scruples. Tartaiffe 
was pkyed, but Lamoignon stopped it after the first night. 
La Grange and La Torillifere hastened to the camp, and 
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got the king’s promise that he would reconsider the matter 
on his return, Mohfere’s next piece (13th January 1668) 
was Amphitryon, a free — o. very free — adaptation from 
Plautus, who then seems to have engaged his attention, 
for not long afterwards he again borrowed from the ancient 
writer in L’ Avars. There is a controversy as to whether 
Amphitryon was meant to ridicule M. de Montespan, the 
husband of the new mistress of Louis XTV. Michelet has 
a kind of romance based on this probably groundless hypo- 
thesis. The king still saw the piece occasionally, after he 
had purged himself and forsworn sack under Madame de 
Maintenon, and probably neither he nor that devout lady 
detected any personal references in the coarse and witty 
comedy. As usual, Molifere was accused of plagiarizing, this 
time from Rotroi^ who had also imitated Plautus. The 
next play was the immortal George Dandin (10th July), first 
played at a festival at Versailles. Probably the piece was 
a rapid palimpsest on the ground of one of his old farces, 
but the addition of these typical members of a county 
family, the De Sotenville, raises the work from farce to 
satiric comedy. The stoiy is borrowed from Boccaccio, 
but is of unknown age, and always new, — ^Adolphus Crosbie 
in The Small Home at Allingtan being a kind of modem 
George Dandin. Though the sad fortunes of this peasant 
with social ambition do not fail to make us pity him some- 
what, it is being too refined to regard George Dandin as 
a comedy with a concealed tragic intention. Moliere 
must have been at work on L’Avare before George Dandin 
appeared, for the new comedy after Plautus was first acted 
on 9th September. There is a tradition that the piece 
almost failed ; but, if unpopular in the first year of its pro- 
duction, it certainly gained favour before the death of its 
author. M. de Pourceaugnac (l7th September 1669) was 
first acted at Chambord, for the amusement of the king. 
It is a rattling farce. The physicians, as usual, bore the 
brunt of Moli^re’s raillery, some of which is still applicable. 
Earlier in 1669 (5th February) Tartvffe was played at 
last, with extraor<^ary success. Les Amants Magnijiqties, 
a comedy-ballet, was acted first at Saint Germain (10th 
February 1670). The king might have been expected to 
dance in the ballet, but from Racine’s Britannicus (13th 
December 1669) the majestical monarch learned that 
Nero was blamed for exhibitions of this kind, and he did 
not wish to out-hTero Hero. Astrology this time took the 
place of medicine as a butt, but the satire has become 
obsolete, except, perhaps, in .Turkey, where astrology is 
still a power. The Bcmrgeem Gentilhomme, too familiar 
to require analysis, was first played on 23d October 1770. 
The Hvely Fourberies de Scapin “ saw the footlights ” (if 
footlights there were) on 24th May 1671, and on 7th 
May we read in La Grange, “ les Repetitions de Spsyche 
ont commanc^.” La Grange says Ihe theatre was newly 
decorated and fitted with machines. A “concert of 
twelve violins” was also provided, the company being 
resolute to have everything handsome about them, hfew 
singers were introduced, who did not refuse to ang un- 
masked on the stage. Quinault composed the words for 
the music, which was by LuUi; Molifere and Pierre ComeiUe 
collaborated in the chalogue of this magnificent opera, 
the name of which {Psyche) La Grange eventually learned 
how to spelL The Comtesse d^Fscarbagnas (2d Februarj 
1672) was another piece for the amusement of the court, 
and made part of an entertainment called Le Ballet des 
Bcdlets. In this play, a study of provincial manners, 
Molifere attacked the financiers of the time in the person 
of M. Harpin. The comedy has little importance compared 
with Xes Femmes Savantes (11th February), a severer Fr§- 
cmcses, in which are satirized the vanity and affectation of 
sciolists, pedants, and the women who admire them. The 
satire is never out of date, and finds its modem form in 
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Le Monde ou Von denmde, by M. Pailleron. On the 17tb 
February Madeleine Bdjard died, and M-as buried at St 
PauL She did not go long before ber old friend or lover, 
Moli^re. His Mat'iage Forc^ founded, perhaps, on a 
famous anecdote of De Gramont, vras played on 8th 
July. On 7th August La Grange notes that Molifere was 
indisposed, and there was no comedy. Molifere’s son died 
on the 11th October. On 22d November the preparations 
for the Malade Imaginaire were begun. On 10th Feb- 
ruary 1673 the piece was acted for the first time. What 
occurred on 17th February we translate from the Begistre 
of La Grange : — 

“This same day, about ten o’clock at niebt, after the comedy, 
Monsieur de Moliere died in his house, Ene de Richelieu. He had 
played the part of the said Malade, suffering much from cold and 
mflammation, which caused a violent eougn. In the violence of 
the cough he burst a vessel in his body, and did not live more 
than han an hour or three-quarters after the bursting of the vessel. 
His body is buried at St Joseph’s, parish of St Eustaehe. There 
is a gravestone raised about a foot above the ground,” 

Holifere’s funeral is thus described in a letter, said 
to be by an eye-witness, discovered by M. Benja min 
Fillon : — 

“ Tuesday, 21st February, about nine in the evening, was buried 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin Moliere, ta^issier mlet du eJuimbre, and a 
famous actor. There was no procession, except three ecclesiastics ; 
four priests bore the body in a wooden bier covered with a pall, 
six children in blue carried candles in silver holders, and ttere 
ware lackeys with burning torches of wax. The body . . . was 
taken to St Joseph’s churchyard, and buried at the foot of the 
cross. There was a great crowd, and some twelve hundred livres 
were distributed among the poor. The archbishop had given orders 
that Molifere should be interred without any ceremony, and had 
even forbidden the clergy of the diocese to do any service for him. 
^Nevertheless a number of masses were commanded to be said for 
the deceased.” 

WLeu au attempt vms made to ezkume the body of 
Molifere in 1792, wrong tomb apj^rs to have been 
opened. Unknown is the grave of Molifere. . 

Moliere, according to Mile. Poisson, who had seen him 
in her extreme youth, was “ neither too stout nor too thin, 
tall rather than short ; he had a noble carriage, a good leg, 
walked slowly, and had a very serious expre^on. His 
nose was thick, his mouth large with thick lips, his com- 
plexion brown, his eyebrows black and strongly marked, 
and it was his way of moving these that gave him his comic 
expression on the stage.” “ His eyes seemed to search the 
deeps of men's hearts,” says the author of Zelinde. The 
inventories printed by M. SouIi4 prove that Moliere was 
fond of rich dress, splendid furniture, and old broks. The 
charm of his conversation is attested by the names of his 
friends, who were ah the wits of the age, and the greater 
their genius the greater their love of Molifere. As an 
actor, friends and enemies agreed in recognizing him as 
most successful in comedy. His ideas of tragic declamation 
were in advance of his time, for he set his face against the 
prevalent habit of ranting. His private character was 
remar^ble for gentleness, probity, generosity, and delicacy, 
qualities attest^ not only by anecdotes but by the evidence 
of documents. He is probably (as Menander is lost) the 
greatest of ah comic writers within the limits of sodal and 
refined ^ distinguished from romantic comedy, like that of 
Shakespeare, and , of political comedy, like that of Aristo- 1 
phan^,. He has the humour which is but a sense of the 
true value of life, and now takes the form of the most 
vivacious wit and the keenest observation, now of melan- 
choly, and pity, and wcmder at the fortunes of mortal 
men. La the literature of France his is'the greatest -namA^ 
md in the literature of the modem drama the greatest 
ifter that of Shakespeare. Besides his contemplative genius 
le possessed an unerring knowl^ge of -^e theatre, the 
tnowledge of a great actor and a great manager, 
lence his plays can never cease to hold the stag^ and to 
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charm, if possible, even more in the performance than in 
the reading. 

There is no biography of Moliere ou a level with the latest re- 
searches into his life. The best is probably that of M. Taschereau, 

? refixed to au edition of his works {CEuvres Completes, Paris, 1863). 
‘o this may he added Jules Loiseleur’s Les PdTvts Obsciirs de la 
Vie de Moliere, Paris, 1877. We have seen that M. Loiselem* ^ 
not always accurate, but he is laborious. For other books it is 
enough to recommend the excellent Bibliographie Moli&resque of M. 
Paul Lacroix (1876), which is an all but faultless guide. The best 
edition of Moliere' s works for the purposes of the student is that 
published in Les Qrands J^crivains de la Frame (Hachette, Paris, 
1874-1882). The edition is still incomplete. It contains reprints . 
of .many contemporary tracts, and, with the Registre of La Grange, 
and the Collection Moliireague of M. Lacroix, is the chief source of 
the facts stated in this notice, in cases where the rarity of docu- 
ments has prevented the writer from studying them in the original 
texts. Another valuable authority is the Rech&rehes sur Moliere 
et sur sa Famille of Ed. Soulie (1863). Lotheisen’s Molibre, sein 
Leben und seine Werke (Frankfurt, 1880), is a respectable Ger- 
man compOation. LeMolUit-iste (Tresse, Paris, edited by M. Georges 
Monval) is a monthly serial, containing notes on Moliere and his 
plays, by a number of contributors. The essays, biographies, plays, 
and poems on Moliere are extremely numerous. The best mide to 
these is the indispensable BibliograpMe of M. Lacroix. The English 
biographies are few and as a rule absolutely untrustworthy. (A. L. ) 

MOLINA, Luis (1535-1600), a Spanish Jesuit, whom 
Pascal’s Lettres dVun Frovindcd have rendered immortal, 
was born at Cuenca in 1 535. Having at the age of eighteen 
become a member of the Company of Jesus, he studied 
theology at Cbimbra, and afterwards became professor in 
the university of Evora, Portugal. From this post he 
was called, at the end of twenty years, to the chair of 
moral theology in Madrid, where he died on 12 th October 
1600. Besides other works he wrote IdheH arhitrii cum 
gratise donis, divirui prx8a.mH(i, provideivtia, prsedesHriatwie 
et reprohatione^ concordia (4to, Lisbon, 1588 ) ) a com- 
mentary on the first part of the Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
(2 vols., foL, Cuenca, 1593); and a treatise De Jmtitia et 
Ji^re (6 vols., 1593-1609), It is to the first of these that 
his fame is principally due. It was an attempt to reconcile, 
in words at least, the Augustinian doctrines of predestina- 
iion and grace with the Semipelagianism which, as shown 
by the recent condemnation of Bajxts {q.v.), had become 
prevalent in the Eoman Catholic Church, Assuming that 
man is free to perform or not to perform any act whatever, 
Molina maintains that this circumstance renders the grace 
of God neither unnecessary nor impossible : — not impossible, 
for God never fails to bestow grace upon those who ask it 
with smcerity ; and not unnecessary, for grace, although 
not an efSeient, is still a sufScient cause of salvation. Nor, 
in Molina’s view, does his doctrine of free-will exclude 
predestination. The omniscient God, by means of His 
“scientia media ” (the phrase is Molina’s invention, though 
the idea is also to be found in his older contemporary 
Fonseca), or power of knowing future contingent events, 
foresees how we shall employ our own free-T^ and treat 
His proffered grace, and upon this foreknowledge He can 
found His predestinating decrees. These doctrines, although 
in harmony with the prevailing feeling of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the period, and further recommended 
by their marked opposition to the teachings of Luther and 
CMvin, excited violent controversy in some quarters, 
especially on the part of the Dominicans, and at. last 
rendered it necessary for the pope (Clement VIII.) to 
interfere. At first (1594) he simply enjoined silence on 
both parties so far as Spain was concerned ; but ultimately, 
in 1598, he appointed the “Congregatio de Anxiliis Gratiae” 
for the settlement of the dispute, which became more and 
more a party one. After holding very numerous sessions, 
the “congregation” was able to decide nothing, and in 
1607 its meetings were suspended by Paul Y., who 
announced his intention of himself pronouncing judgment 
in due tinie. He contented himself, however, in 1611, 
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with prohibiting all further discussion of the question “ de 
auxiliiSj” and studious efforts were made to control the 
publication even of commentaries on Aquinas. The 
Molinist subsequently passed into the Jansenist controversy, 
and it is as a champion of Jansenism that Pascal in the 
Promndal Letters attacks Molina and the sdentia vmdia 
(see J.AJ5rsE]snsM:). 

MOLINE, a city of the United States, in Rock Island 
■county, Illinois, is situated in a picturesque district on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, opposite the upper end of Rock 
Island. First settled in 1832, the town was organized as 
a city in 1872. It is noted for its water-power, developed 
and maintained by the Government, and for the number and 
importance of its manufacturing establishments. By means j 
of a dam nearly a mile in length, from the Illinois shore 
to the island, an almost uniform head of 7 feet of water is 
obtained, which is used in driving the machinery of the i 
Government arsenal on the island, and in supplying power 
to several factories. Beds of bituminous coal are mined in 
the neighbourhood, and three lines of railway pass through 
the city, affording with the river ample means of communi- 
cation. The most prominent manufactures are agricultural 
implements and machinery generally, waggons, organs, 
paper, and stoves. Moline h^ nine churches, a complete 
system of graded free schools, including a high school, and 
a free Library. The population increased from 4066 in 
1870 to 7805 in 1880, and with the suburbs the number 
is now estimated at 12,000. ' 

MOLINOS, Miguel de (1627-c. 1696), a Spanish 
priest whose name is intimately associated with that type 
■of religion known in Italy and Spain during the latter 
half of the 17th century as Quietism, was born of good 
family in the diocese of Saragossa, on 21st December 1627. 
Having entered the priesthood, he settled about his fortieth 
year in Rome, where he speedily rose to high repute as a 
father confessor, and gained many distinguished friends, 
among whom were several cai’dinals, including Odescalchi 
(afterwards Innocent XI., 1676). In 1 6 76 he published at 
Rome a small duodecimo volume entitled Gwtda sjdritmle 
die disinvdge Panima e la conduce per Pinterior camino cdV 
acguisto ddla perfetta conte/mpladone e del ricco tesoro della 
pace mteriore, wliich was soon afterwards followed by the 
JBreve trattato della coUidiana communione, usually bound 
up with it in later editions. The work, which breathes a 
spirit of simple and earnest piety, is designed to show how 
inward peace may be found by what may be called con- 
templative or passive prayer, by obedience, by frequent 
commimion, and by inward mortification; it was widely 
-circulated, and greatly increased the popularity of its 
author, whom Innocent XL after his elevation provided 
with rooms in the Yatican, and is said to have also taken 
as his spiritual director. Its doctrine of the passiviiy of 
the highest contemplation and purest prayer does not 
appear to have raised the slightest discussion until after- 
the publication, in 1681, of the Concordia tra la faitica e 
la guiete nelP oratime, by the Jesuit preacher, Paolo Segneri. 
Al though scrupulously refraining from any mention of 
the name of MoHnos, and indeed displaying considerable 
moderation as a controversialist, Segneri by this tract and 
by another with which he followed it up brought upon 
himself murib unpopularity ; and so great did the excitement 
become that a committee was at last appointed by the 
Inquisition to investigate his own views as well as to 
•examine the writings of Molinos and of his friend Petnicci 
(author of La contmpladone mistica acgwistatd). The 
report (1682) was entirely favourable to the doctrines of the 
Cuida iSpirituale, the writings of Segneri being censured 
as scandalous and heretical; but in 1685, in consequence 
■of representations made to the pope by Louis XIY., under 
■the Jesuit influence of Pk'e La Chais^ both Petrucci and 


Molinos were laid under arrest, and the papers of the latter, 
including a voluminous correspondence, seized. Petrucci 
was soon afterwards liberated, and relieved from further 
persecution by the gift of a cardinal’s hat; but, after Molmos 
had languished m confinement for two years, suddenly 200 
persons, many of them of high rank, were also apprehended 
by order of the Inquisition for what were then for the first 
time called “Quietist” opinions. In 1687 the pope signi- 
6ed his approval of the condemnation pronounced by the 
Inquisition on sixty-eight doctrines imputed to Molinos. 
The “heretic” forthwith “ abjured ” these, and thus escaped 
the flames indeed, but did not regain his liberty. Of his 
later years nothing is known ; according to the most j)roh- 
able accounts he languished in imprisonment until 28th 
December 1696. 

The evidence on -wliicli cei’tain charges of immorality against 
Molinos were based is unknown, and the degi-ee of his responsibility 
for certain of the condemned propositions is obscure ; hut a perusal of 
the Guida SpirituaZe at least does not disclose to the candid reader 
any reason wherefore Molmos should not have been tolerated ■within 
a church -which has canonized St Theresa, The explanation of the 
ti-eatment to -which ha -was subjected is most probably to he sought 
rather in the ne^tive than in the posi-tive aspects of his teaching, 
and still more in the passing exigencies of party politics. As 
Tholuck remarks, it -was hardly to he expected that the Society of 
Jesus should regard as otherwise than highly dangerous a man who 
“declared confession and outward mortification to he -work only 
for beginners, -who himself abstained &om confessing for twelve 
years on end, by whose advice countless monks and nuns had 
thrown aside chaplets, images, and reliques, that they might 
■worship God in the spirit, and who, moreover, stood well -witli 
the fashionable world and -with the pope himself.” The Guida 
Spirituale -was published in Spanish at Madrid in 1676, and fre- 
quently afterwards ; it was also translated into Latin (^Manuduetio 
Spiritualia, Leipsic, 1687) by A. H. Francke, the well-known 
German pietist and philanthropist, and an English version (The 
spiritual guide, which disentangles the soul ana brings it by the 
inward xoay to the getting of perfect contemplation and the rich 
treasure of eternal peace : with a brief treatise concerning daily 
eotnmunion) appeared in 1688. The materials for a history of 
the Quietist controvei^ are very fully given in the third volume 
of Gottfried Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie. See also Heppe, 
Qeschichte der guietistiachen Mystik in der Katholischen Kirche 
(Berlin, 1875); Tholuck’s article on “Molinos” in Herzog’s 
HealencyklqpMie ; and Bigelow, Molinos the Quietist, New York, 
1882. 

MOLIBE, now Campobasso, a province of Italy, stretch- 
ing twenty miles along the coast of the Adriatic, and 
bounded by the Abruzzi (Chieti and Aquila), Terra di 
Lavoro (C^erta), Benevento, and Capitanata (Fog^). 
Most of it lies on the north-eastern side of the Apennines, 
and is watered by the Biferno, the Forlone, and the Trigno ; 
but it also includes the country on the other side which 
contains the head streams of the Yoltumo. About five- 
six-ths of the surface may be described as mo-untainous or 
hiUy, the loftiest range being the Matese on the borders 
towards Benevento, with its highest point in Monte 
Miletto, 6760 feet. The population, which increased from 
346,007 in 1861 to 365,434 in 1881, is mainly dependent 
on pastoral and agricultural pursuits, neither manufactures 
nor trade being highly developed. According to the census 
of 1871, there were six plac^ with more than 5000 inhabit- 
ants — Campobasso, 12,890; Rieeia, 8123; Isemia^ 7715; 
Agnone, 7147 ; Cascalende, 6217; and Larino, 5357 ; accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, 21 of the 133 communes had a 
population exceeding 4000. 

The Molise territory was in ancient times part of the country of 
the Sabines and Samnites. Under the Loi^ards it was included 
in the duchy of Benevento ; but the districts of Sepmo, Boiano, 
and Isemia were cut off to form a domain for the Bulgarians -who had 
come to assist King Grimoald. About two centuries later this became 
the countship of Boiano, and the name was soon after chan^d to 
countaMp of Molise, probably because the lordship -was held byUgone 
di Molisio, or Molise. Attaebed under Frederick II. to the Terra di 
Lavoro, and at a later date incorporated -with Capitanata, the district 
did not again become an independent province till 1811. In_ 1861 
it surrendered fifteen cotomunes to Benevento, and received thirteen 
, from Terra di Lavoro. 
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T he Mollusea form one of tEe ^eat “pEyK” or sub- 
kingdoms of the Animal Pedigree or Kingdom. 
hiterary History of the Group . — The shell-bearing forms 
belonging to this group T;?^hich were known to linnse^ were 
placed by him (^in 17 48) in the third order of his class 
Yennes under the name “ Testacy whilst the Echino- 
derms, Hydroids, and Annelids, with the naked MoEuacs, 
formed his second order, termed “ Zoophyta.” Ten years 
later he replaced the name “ Zoophyta ” by “ MoUnsca,” 
which was thus in the first instance applied, not to the 
Mollusca at present so termed, but to a group consisting 
chiefly of other organisms, G-radualiy, however, the term 
Mollusca became used to include those MoEusca formerly 
■ placed among the “Testacea,” as weE as the naked MoEu^. 

It is important to observe that the term /Aakofcio, of which 
MoEusca is merely a Latinized form, was used by Aristotle 
to indicate a group consisting of the Cuttle-fishes only. ^ 
The definite erection of the MoEusca into the position 
of one of the great primary groups of the animal Imgdom 
is due to George Cuvier (1788-1800), who largely occupied 
himself with the dissection of representatives of this iype (1).^ 
An independent anatomical investigation of the MoUusca 
had been carried on by the remarkable Neapolitan natur- 
alist PoH (1791), whose researches (2) were not published 
until after his death (1817), and were foEowed by the 
beautiful works of another Neapolitan zoologist, the illus- 
trious DeEe Chiaje (3). 

The “em.bran<ienaent” or sub-kingdom MoEusca, as de- 
fined by Cuvier, included the foEowing classes of sheE-fish : — 
I, the cuttles or poulps, under the name Ckphalopoba; 2, 
the Snails, whelk^ aud slugs, both terrestrial and manue, 
under the name Gasteopodaj 3, the sea-butterflies or 
winged-snails, under the name Ftebofoda j 4, the dams, 
mussels, aud oysters, under the name Acepblata ;; 5, the 
lamp-shells, under the name Beachiopoi>a ; 6, the sea- 
squirts or ascidians, under the name Nuda ; and 7, the 
barnacles and searacoms, under the name Ceeshopoda. 

The main limitations of the sub-kmgdom or phylum 
Mollusca, as laid dovm by Cuvier, and the chief divisions 
thus recognized within its Emits by him, hold good to the 
present day. At the same time, three of the classes con- 
sidered by him as Mollusca have been one by one removed 
from that association in consequence of improved know- 
le^^ and one additional class, incorporated since his day 
with the MqEusca with general approval, has, after more 
than forty years, bean again detached and assigned an 
independent position owing to newly-acquired knowledge. 

The iBrst of Cuvier’s classes to be removed from the Mol- 
lusca was that of the Cirrhoppda. Their affinities with the 
lower Crustacea were recognized by Cuvier and his contem- 
poraries, but it was one of the hrilEant discoveries of that 
remarkable and tooEttle-honoured naturaEst, J, Yaughan 
Thonipson of Cori^ which decided their position as Crn^ 
tacea. The metamorphoses of the Cirrhopoda were described 
and figured by him in 1830 in a very complete manner, 
and the legitimate conclusion as to their affimties was for- 
mulated by him (4). Thus it is to Thompson (1830), and 
not to Buimeister (1834), as erroneously stated by JKefer- 
stein, that the merit! of this discovery belongs. The next 
class to be removed finnn Cuvier’s MoEusca was that of the 
Nuda, better known as Thmicata. In 1866 the Eussian 
embryologist Kowalewsly startled the zoological world witii 
a minute account of the developmental changes of Ascidia, 
one of the Tmicata (5), an d it became evident ibat the 
These fgares refer to the bibliography at the end of the articl^ 
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aflSnities of that class were with the Yertebrata, whilst their- 
structural agreements with MoEusca were only superficial. 
The last which has been removed from the Cuvierian 
MoEusca is that of the Lamp-sheEs or Brachiopoda. The 
history of its dissociation is connected with that of the 
class, viz., the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, which has been both 
added to and again removed from the MoUusca between 
Cuvier’s date and the present day. The name of J- 
Yaughan Thompson is again that -which is primarEy con- 
nected with the history of a MoEuscan class. In 1830 
he pointed out that among the n-amerous kinds of “ polyps”” 
at that time associated % naturaEsts with the Hydroids, 
there were many which had a peculiar and more elaborate^ 
type of organization, and for these he proposed the name 
Polyzoa (6). Subsequently (7) they were termed Bryozoa 
by Ehrenherg (1831), 

Henri Milne-Edwards in 1844 demonstrated (8) the affi- 
nities of the Polyzoa with the MoEuscan class Brachiopoda,, 
and proposed to associate the three classes Brachiopoda, 
Polyzoa, and Tunicata in a large group “ MoEuscoidea,”” 
coordinate -with the remaining classes of Cuvier’s MoEusca,. 
which formed a group retaining the name MoUusca. By 
subsequent writers the Polyzoa have in some cases been kept 
apart from the MoEusca and classed with the “Vermes;”' 
whilst by others (including the present -writer) they have, 
together with the Brachiopoda, been regarded as true Mol- 
lusca. The recent investigation by Mr. CaldweE (1882) 
of the developmental history of Phoronis (9), together 
with other increase of knowledge, has now, however, estab- 
lished the conclusion that the agreement of stmcturo 
supposed to obtain between Polyzoa and true MoEusca 
delusive; and accordingly they, together with the Brachi- 
opoda, have to be removed from the MoEuscan phyl-om. 
jWther details itt regard to this, the last revolution in Mol- 
luscan classification, wiE be found in the article Polyzoa. 

As thus finaEy purified by successive advances of em- 
bryological research, the Mollusca are reduced to the 
Cuvierian classes of Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gastropoda, 
and Acephala. Certain modifications in the disposition of 
these classes are naturaEy enough rendered necessary by 
the vast accumulation of knowledge as to the anatomy and. 
embryology of the forms comprised in them during fifty 
years. Eoremost amongst those who have within that 
period laboured in this group are the French zoologists 
Henri Milne-Edwards (20) and Lacaze Duthiers (21), to 
the latter of whom we owe the most accurate dissections, 
and beautiful Elustrations of a number of different types. 
To KolEker (22), Gegenbaur (33), and more recently SpengeL 
(24), amongst German anatomists, we are indebted for 
epoiffi-maJdng researches of the same kind. In England, 
Owen’s anatomy of the Pearly NautEus (10), Huxley’s dis- 
cussion of the general morphology of the MoUusca (11), 
and LankestePs embryological investigations (12), have 
aided in advancing our knowledge of the group. Two 
remarkable works of a systematic character deahng with 
the MoEusca deserve mention here — the Manual of the- 
Molhesea by the late Pr. S. P. Woodward, a model of clear 
systematic expoation, and the exhaustive treatise on the 
or Weichthiere by the late Professor Keferstein 
of (Gottingen, published as part of Bronn’s Classen md 
Ordnungen. dss Thier-Reichs. The latter work is the most 
completely iEustrated and most exhaustive survey of exist- 
ing knowledge of a large division of the animal kingdom 
wMch has ever been produced, and, whilst forming a monu- 
ment to its lamented author, places the student of Mol- 
luscajL morphology in a pecuEarly favourable position. 
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Classes of the Mollusca. — Tlie classes of the MoUusca 
which we recognize are as follows 

Phylum Mollttsca. 

Beanoh a. — G lossophora. Beanch B. — lipocephsda 

(=Acephala, Cuvier). 

Class 1. — Gasteopoda. Class 1. — Lamellibeanchia 

Br. a. — Isopleura. Couchifera). 

Examples — Chiton, Neo- Examples — Oyster, Mussel, 

menia. Clam, Cockle. 

Br. 5. — Anisopleura. 

Examples — Limpet, Whelk, 

Snail, Slug. 

Class 2.— SCAPHOPODA. 

Example — Tooth-shell. 

Class 8. — Cephalopoda. 

Br. a. — Pteropocla. 

Examples — Hyalsea, Pneu- 
modermon. 

Br. 6. — Siphonopoda. 

Examples — Nautilus, Cut- 
ties, Poulp. 

General Characters of the Mollusca. — ^The forms com- 
prised in the above groups, whilst exhibiting an extreme 
range of variety in shape, as may be seen on comparing 
an Oyster, a Cuttle-fish, and a Sea-slug such as Boris; 
whilst adapted, some to life on dry land, others to the 
depths of the sea, others to rushing streanas ; whilst capable, 
some of swimming, others of burrowing, crawling, or jump- 
ing, some, on the other hand, fixed and immobile; some 
amongst the most formidable of carnivores, others feed- 
ing on vegetable mud, or on the minutest of microscopic 
organisms — ^yet aU agree in possessing in common a very 
considerable number of structural details which are not 
possessed in common by any other animals. 

The structural features which the Mollusca do possess 
in common with other animals belonging to other great 
phyla of the animal kingdom are those characteristic of 
the Coelomata, one of the two great grades (the other and 
lower being that of the Ccelentera) into which the higher 
animals, or Enterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, 
are divided (13). The Enterozoa all commence their indivi- 
dual existence as a single cell or plastid, which multiplies 
itself by transverse division. Unlike the cells of the Proto- 
zoa, these embryonic cells of the Enterozoa do not remain each 
like its neighbour and capable of independent life, but pro- 
ceed to arrange themselves in two layers, taking the form 
of a sac. The cavity of the two-cell-layered sac or Diblas- 
tula thus formed is the primitive gut or aech-ektebon. 
In the Ccelentera, whatever subsequent changes of shape 
the little sac may undergo as, it grows up to be Polyp or 
Jelly-fish, the original arch-enteron remains as the one 
cavity pervading all regions of the body. In the Coelomata 
the arch-enteron becomes in the course of development 
divided into two totally distinct cavities shut off from one 
another — an axial cavity, the met-eitteeon’, which retains 
the function of a digestive gut ; and a peri-axial cavity, 
the ccELOM or body-cavity, which is essentially the blood- 
spaee, and receives the nutritive products of digestion and 
the waste products of tissue-change by osmosis. The 
Mollusca agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Terte- 
brata, Platyhelmia (Plat-worms), Echinoderma, Appendicu- 
lata (Insects, Einged-wonns, Ac.), and others, — ^in fact, 
with all the Enterozoa except the Sponges, Corals, Polyps, 
and Medusae. 

In common with all other Coelomata, the Mollusca 
are at one period of life possessed of a peostomutm 
or region in front of the mouth, which is the essential 
portion of the ‘‘head,” and is connected with the property 
of forward locomotion in a definite direction and the steady 
carriage of the body (as opposed to rotation of the body 
on its long axis). As a result, the Coelomata, and with 
them the Mollusca, present (in the first instance) the general 
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condition of body known as bilateeax symmetet; the 
dorsal is differentiated from the ventral surface, whilst a 
right and a left side similar to, or rather the complements 
of, one another are permanently established. In common 
with all other Coelomata, the Mollusca have the mouth and 
first part of the alimentary canal which leads into the 
met-enteron formed by a special invagination of the outer 
layer of the primitive body-wall, not to be confounded with 
that which often, but not always, accompanies the ante- 
cedent formation of the arch-enteron; this invagination 
is termed the STOMODiEioi. Similarly, an anal aperture is 
formed in connexion with a special invagination which 
meets the hinder part of the met-enteron, and is termed 
the peoctobjeum:. 

In common with many (if not all) Coelomata, the Mol- 
lusca are provided with at least one pair of tube-like organs, 
which open each by one end into the ccelom or body cavity, 
and by the other end to the exterior, usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of the anus. These are the nepheidia. 

Like all other Coelomata, the Mollusca are also provided 
with special groups of cells forming usually paired or median 
growths upon the walls of the coelomic cavity, the cells 
being- specially possessed of reproductive power, and dif- 
ferentiated as egg-cells and sperm-cells. These are the 
GONABS. As in other Coelomata, the ceUs of the gonads, 
may escape to the exterior in one of two ways — either 
through the nephridia, or, on the other hand, by special 
apertimes. 

As in aU other Coelomata, the cells, which build up 
respectively the primary outer layer of the body, the 
lining layer of the met-enteron, and the lining layer of the 
coelom, are multiplied and differentiated in a variety of 
ways in the course of growth from the early embryonic 
condition. Tissues are formed by the adhesion of a num- 
ber of similarly modified cells in definite tracts. As in all. 
Coelomata, there is a considerable variety of tissues char- 
acterized by, and differentiated in relation to, particular 
physiological activities of the organism. Kot only the- 
Coelomata but also many Ccelentera show, in addition to* 
the EPITH.ELIA (the name given to tissue which bounds a. 
free surface whether it be that of the outer body-wall, of 
the gut, or of a blood-space), also deeper lying tissues, 
of which the first to appear is musculae tissue, and the 
second uektous tissue. 

The epithelia are active in throwing off their constituent 
cells (blood-corpuscles from the wall of the coelom), or in 
producing secretions (glands of body-wall and of gut), or 
; in forming horny or calcareous plates, spines, and pro- 
cesses, known as cuticulae peobucts (shells and bristles, 
of the body-wall, teeth of the tongue, gizzard, &c.). 

In the Mollusca, as in all other Coelomata, in correspond- 
ence with the primary bilateral symmetry and in relation 
to the special mechanical conditions of the prostomium,. 
the nervous tissue which is in Ccelentera, and even in Flat- 
worms, diffused over the whqle body in networks, tends 
to concentrate in paired lateral tracts, having a special, 
enlargement in the prostomium. The earher ple:^orm 
arrangement is retained in the nervous tissue of the walls, 
of the alimentary canal of many Coelomata, whilst a con- 
centration to form large nerve-masses (ganglia.), to which 
numerous afferent and efferent fibres are attached, affects, 
the nervous tissue of the body-waU, 

In all Coelomata, including Mollusca, muscular tissue is. 
developed in two chief layers, one subjacent to the deric or 
outer epithelium (somatic musculatuee), and a second sxu- 
rounding the alimentary canal (splanchnio musculatuee). 
Thus, primarily, in Coelomata the body has the character of 
two muscular sacs or tubes, placed one within the other 
and separated from one another by the coelomic space.. 
The somatic musculature is the more copious and develops. 

XVL — 8o 
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■very generally an outer circular layer a layer in 'wliich 
the muscular fibres run in a direction transverse to the 
long a-giR of the body) and a deeper longitudinal layer ; 
to these oblique and radiating fibres may be added. The 
splanchnic musculature, though more delicate, exhibits a 
circular layer nearer the enteric epithelium, and a longi- 
tudinal layer nearer the ccelomie surface. 

In Coelomata and in many Ccelentera there are fonnd ; 
■distributed between the tracts of muscular tissue, bounding ' 
them and giving strength and consistency also to the walls 
of the body, of tbe alimentary canal, of the coelom, and of 
the various organs and tissue-masses (such as nerve-centres, 
gonads, <kc.) connected with these, tracts of tissue the 
function of which is skeletal. The skeletaIi tissue of 
HoUusca, in common with that of other Coelomata, exhibits 
a wide range of minute struqture, and is of differing density 
in various parts ; it may be fibrous, membranous, or carti- 
laginous. The MoUusca, in common with the other Coelo- 
mata, exhibit a remarkable kind of association between the 
various forms of skeletal tissue and the epithelium which 
lines the ccelomic cavity. The ccelomic cavity contains a 
Equid which is albuminous in chemical composition (blood- 
L'sracpH or BLEMOLyMPH), and into this liquid cells are shed | 
from the ccelomic epitheEum, They float therein and are | 
known as blood cobjpitscles or lymph coepuscles. The j 
ccelomic space with its contained haemolymph is not usually ! 
in Ctelomata, and is not in MoEusca, a simple even-walled j 
<»viiy, but is broken up into nxunerous passages and re- | 
cesses by the outgrowths, both of the alimentary canal and ! 
of its own walls. By the adhesion of its opposite walls, j 
and by an irregularity in the process of increase of its area 
during growth, the coelom becomes to a very large extent a j 
spongy system of intercommunicating LACfUNiS or irregular 
spaces, filled with the ccelomic fluid. At the same time, the 
ccelomic space has a tendency to push its way in the form of 
narrowcanalsand sinuses betweenthelayersof skeletalEssue, 
and thus to permeate together with the skeletal tissue in 
the form of a spongy, or it may be a tubular, network aU 
the apparently soEd portions of the animal body. 13113 
■association of the nutritive and skeletal functions is accom- 
panied by a complete identity of the tissues concerned in 
these f-onctions. Hot only is there complete gradation 
from one variety of skelet^ tissue to another from 
membranous to fibrous, and from fibrous to cartilaginous) 
■even in respect of the form of the cells and their interceEular 
substance, but the ccelomic epitheEum, and consequently 
the h^oiymph with its floating corpuscles derived from 
that epitheEum, is brought into the same continuity. The 
^keleM and biood-contaihing and -producing tissues in fact 
fcMm one wid^y-varyxng but continuous whole, which may 
be called the skkleto-tsophic system op nssuEs, 

Ju many Ooelomata not only do the skeletal tissues 
■aEow the ccelomic space with its fluid and corpuscles to 
penetrate between their layers, but a specisd mode of 
extension of that space is found, which consists in the 
hoUowing out of the soEd substance of elongated ceEs 
having the form of fibres, which thus become tubular, 
■and, admitting the nutritive fluid, serve as channels for 
its distribution. These are “ capillary vessels,” and it has 
yiet to be i^pvra that such are formed in the MoUusca, 
JAiger v^se% however, concerned in guiding the move- 
ment of the i^omic fluid in sp^iai Sections are very 
usuaUy developed in the MoUusca, as in other Coelomata, 
by the growth of Skeletal ti^ue around what are at first 
ill-defined extensions of the eoelomic space. In this way 
■a portion of the ccelomic qiace becomes converted into 
vessels, whilst a large part remains with irregular walls 
extending in every direction between the skeletal tissues 
.^d freely communicating with the system of ves^ls. As 
in many other Coelomata, muscular tissue grows around 
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the largest vessel formed from the primitive coelom, which 
thus becomes a contractile organ for propelEng the blood- 
lymph fluid. This “heaet” has in MoUusca, as in most 
other Ccelomata in which it is developed, a dorsal position. 
A communication of the blood-lymph space with the 
exterior by means of a pore situated in the foot or else- 
where has been very generally asserted to be characteristic 
of MoUusca. It has been maintained that water is intro- 
duced by such a pore into the blood, or admitted into a 
special series of water-vessels. It has also been asserted 
that the blood-fluid is expelled by the MoUusca from these 
same pores. Eecent investigation (14) has, however, made 
it probable that the pores are the pores of secreting glands, 
and do not lead into the vascular system. There is, it there- 
fore appears, no admission or expulsion of water through 
such pores in connexion with the blood, although in some 
other Ccelomata it is estabhshed that water is taken into 
the ccelomic space through a pore (Echinoderms), whilst in 
some others there is no doubt that the coslomic haemolymph 
is occasionaUy discharged in quantity through pores of defi- 
nite size and character (Earthworm, &c.). 

We have thus seen that the MoUusca possess, in common 
with the other Cmlomata — 1, a body composed of a vast 
number of cells or plastids, arranged so as to form a sao- 
like body-wall, and within that a second sac, the 7/ief-mteron, 
the waU of which is separated from the first by a coelcm or 
blood-lymph space ; 2, a stomodsewm and a prododaum ; 
3, a prostomium, together with a differentiated dorsal and 
ventrcd surface, and consequently right and left sides, i.e., 
bilateral symmetry j 4, a pair of nephridia', 5, gerunds 
developed on the waU of the coelom ; 6_, deric epitheEum 
(producing homy and calcareous deposits on its surface), 
enieric epitheEum, and coelondc epitheEum ; 7, lateraUy 
paired masses of n&rve-Ussue, espemaUy large in the pro- 
stomiai re^on (nerve-centres or ganglia) \ 8, vivuscular 
tissue, forming a somaiio tunic and a splanchnic tunic ; 9, 
skeletodre^hic tissues, consisting of membranous, fibrous, and 
cartilaginous supporting tissues, and of hlood-vesseh and the 
walls of blood-spaces, the ccelomic epithelium, and the Equid 
tissue known as Tmmolymph (commonly blood). 

Schematic Mollusc . — Starting from this basis of structural 
features common to them and the rest of the Coelomata, 
we may now point out what are the pecuEar developments 
of structure which characterize the MoUusca and lead to 
the inference that they are members of one pecuEar branch 
or phylum of the animal pedigree. In attempting thus to 
set forth the dominating structural attributes of a great 
group of organisms it is not possible to make use of arbi- 
trary definitions. Of MoUusca, as of other great phyla, it 
is not possible categoricaUy to enunciate a series of struc- 
tural peculiarities which 'v^ be found to be true in refer- 
ence to every member of the group. We have to remember 
that the process of adaptation in the course of long ages 
of development has removed in some cases one, in other 
cases another, of the original features characteristic of the 
ancestors from which the whole group may be supposed to 
have taken origin, and that it is possible (and actuaUy is 
realized in fact) that some organisms may have lost aU the 
primary characteristics of MoUuscan organization, and yet 
he beyond aU doubt definitely stamped as MoUusca by 
the retention of some secondary characteristic which is so 
pecuEar as to prove their relationship with other MoUusca. 
An example in point is found in the curious fish-Eke form 
Phyliirhoe (fig. 58), which has none of the primary char- 
acterfetics of a MoUusc, and yet hi indisputably proved to 
belong to the MoUuscan phylum by possessing the pecuEar 
and e&.horate lingual apparatus present in one branch of 
the phylum, the Glossophora.” 

In order to exhibit concisely the peculiarities of organi- 
zation which characterize the Moliusca, we find it most 
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convenient to construct a schematic Mollusc, -which shall 
possess in an nnexaggerated form the various structural 
arrangements which are more or less specialized, exagger- 
ated, or even suppressed in particular members of the group. 
Such a schematic Mollusc is not to be regarded as an arche- 



Fig, I.—SeliemaMc Mollusc. A. Dorsal aspect B. Ventral aspect C. The 
heart, paricardimn, gonads, and nephridia shown in position. D. The nervous 
system; the reader is requested to note that the cord passing backwards 
from g.pe lies beneath, and does not in any way unite with the cord which 
passes from p.a6 to g.pl. E. Diagram in which the body-wall is represented 
as cut in the median antero-posterior plane, so as to show oi^ans in position, 
— the shell-sac is seen in section, bat the shell is omitted. 

Letters in all the figures as follows a, cephalic tentacle ; h, head ; c, edge 
of the mantle-skirt or limbas pallialis ; d, dotted line indicating the line of 
origin of the free mantle-skirt from the sides of the Yisceral hump ; e, outline 
of Sie foot seen through the mantle-skirt in A, which is supposed to -be trans- 
parent, allowing the position of this and of the various parts h, to 

be seen through its substance ; /, edge of the shell-follicle ; g, the sheU ; Ji, 
the osphradium, paired (Spengel’s olfactoiy organ) ; i, the ctenidium, paired 
(gill-plurae) ; k, aperture of the gonad, paired ; I, aperture of one of the two 
iiephridia ; m, anus ; n, posterior remon of the foot reaching ferther back 
than the mass of viscera (dorsal hnmp) which it carries ; o, mouth ; p, plantar 
surface of the foot ; q, cut edge of the body-wall of the dorsal region ; r, 
ecelomic space (blood-lymph space or body-cavity), mostly occupied by liver, 
but to some extent retained as blood-channels and lacunae; s, perieardlad 
cavity ; t, gonad (ovary or spermary), paired ; %, nephridium, paired ; ®, ven- 
tricle of the heart receiving the right and the left auricles at its sides, and 
sending off anteriorly a large vessel, posteriorly a small one ; w, the cephalic 
eye, paired ; x, dotted ring to show the position occupied by the oesophagns 
in relation to the nerve ganglia and cords; y, the otocyst, paired; 2.I, the 
digestive gland (so-oaUed “liver”) of the left side ; z.g, duct of the digestive 
gland of tiie right side ; g.e, cerebral ganglion united by the cerebral com- 
missure to its fellow ; g.pl, pleural ^nglion united by the cerebro-pleural 
connective to the cerebral ganglion, and by the pleuro-pedal connective to 
the pedal ganglion ; g.pe, the pedal ganglion united to its fellow by the pedal 
commissure— the two sending off posteriorly the long ladder-like pair of pedal 
neiwes ; g.v, the visceral ganglion (of the left side) united by the visceral 
loop or commissure to the similar ganglion on the right side, and by tbe 
viscero-pleural connective to the pleural ganglion ; g.ab, abdominal ganglion 
developed on the course of the visceral loop ; g.olf, olfhetory ganglion placed 
near the osphradium on a nerve taking its origin from the visceral ganglion. 

type, in the sense wMcli has been attributed to that word, 
nor as the embodiment of an idea present to a creating mind, 
nor even as an epitome of developmental laws. Were know- 
ledge sufficient, we should wish to make this schematic 
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Mollusc the representation of the actual Molliiscan ancestor 
from which the various living forms have sprung. To defi- 
nitely claim for our schematic form any such significance 
in the present state of knowledge would be premature, 
but it may be taken as more or less coinciding with what 
we are justified, under present conditions, in picturing to 
ourselves as the original Mollusc or archi-Mollusc (more 
correctly Archimalakion). After describing this schematic 
form, we shall proceed to show how far it is realized or 
justified in each class and order of Mollusca successively. 

The schematic Mollusc (fig. 1, A to E) is oblong in 
shape, bilaterally symmetrical, with strongly differentiated 
dorsal and ventral surface, and has a well-marked head, 
consisting of the prostomium (b) and the region imme- 
diately behind the month. Upon the head we place a 
pair of short cephalic tentacles (a). The month is 
placed in the median line anteriorly, and is overhung by 
the prostomium (B, 0 ) ; the anus is placed in the median 
line posteriorly, well raised on the dorsal surface (A, m). 
The apertures of a pair of nephhldia are seen in the 
neighhonrhood of the anus right and left (A, 1). Near 
the nephridial apertures, and in front of them, right and 
left, are the pair of apertures (k) appropriate to the ducts 
of the GONADS (generative iiores). 

The most permanent and distinctive Molluscan organ 
is the FOOT (Podium). This is formed by an excessive 
development of the somatic musculature along the ventral 
surface, distinctly ceasing at the region of the head, below 
which it suddenly projects as a powerful muscular mass 
(B, ; E, p). It may he compared, and is probably genetic- 

ally identical, with the muscular ventral surface of the 
Planarians and -with the suckers of Trematoda, but is more 
extensively developed than are those corresponding struc- 
tures. The muscffiar tissue of the foot, and of all other 
parts of the body of all Mollusca, is ceEular and unstriated, 
as distinguished from the composite muscular fibre (con- 
sisting of cell-fusions instead of separable cells) which 
occurs in Arthropoda and in Vertehrata, and which has 
the further distinction of being composed of alternating 
bands of substance of differing refractive power (hence 
“striated’’). The appearance of cross striation seen in 
the muscular cells of some Molluscs (odontophore of 
Haliotis, Patella, &c.) requires further investigation. It 
is by no means altogether the same thing as the mark- 
ing characteristic of striated muscolar fibre. 

Contrasting with the ventral foot is the thin -walled 
dorsal region of the body, which may be termed the anti- 
podial region. This thin-waUed region is formed by soft 
viscera covered in by the comparatively delicate and non- 
muscular body-wall (fig. 1, E). As the ventral foot is 
clearly separate from the projecting head, so is this dorsal 
region, and it is conveniently spoken of as the visceeal 
HHMP or “dome” (cupola). Protecting the visceral dome 
is a shell (conchylium) consisting of a horny basis impreg- 
nated with carbonate of lime,^ and secreted by the derie 
epithelium of this region of the body (g). The shell 
in OUT schematic Mollusc is single, cap-shaped, and sym- 
metrical. It does not lie entirely naked upon the surface 
of the visceral dome, but is embedded all round its margin, 
to a large extent in the body-wall. In fact, the integu- 
ment of the visceral dome forms an open flattened sac 
in which the shell lies. This is the feimaey shell- 
SAO, or FOLLICLE (A and E, / ). The wall of the body pro- 
jects all round the visceral dome in the form of a flap or 
skirt, so as to overhang and conceal to some extent the 
head and the sides of the foot. This skirt, really an out- 

^ As to tlie minute structure of the shell in various classes, see 
Carpenter’s article “Shell” in the Gyclop. of Anat. and FJvysiol. The 
limits of our space do not permit us to deal vrith this or other histo- 
logical topics. 
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growth of the dorsal body-wall, is called the maittle-flap 
(limltrtis pallialis), or more shortly the mantle or pallium 
(c). The space between the overhanging mantle-flap and the 
sides and neck of the animal which it overhangs is called 
the STTB-PALLiAL SPACE OP CHAMBER. Posteriorly in this 
space are placed the anus and the pair of nephridial aper- 
tm'es (see fig. 1, E). 

The development of the mantle-skirt and its snb-pailial 
space appears to have a causal relation, in the way of pro- 
tection, to a pair of processes of the body-wall which 
spring, one on the right and one on the left, from the sides 
of the body, nearer the anns than the month, and are 
concealed by the mantle-flap to some extent (A, B, i). 
These processes have an axis in which are two blood-vessels, 
and are beset with two rows of flattened filaments, like the 
teeth of a comb in double series. These are the ctenidia 
or gill-combs. Usually, as will be seen in the sequel, they 
play the paik of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelli- 
branchs) their function is not mainly respiratory, and since 
also other completely-formed gills are developed as special 
organs in same Molluscs to the exclusion of these pro- 
cesses, it is well not to speak of them simply as “ gills ” or 
** branchiae,’' but to give them a con-physiological name 
such as that here proposed. Near the base of the stem of 
each ctenidium is a patch of the epithelium of the hody- 
wall, peculiarly modified and supplied with a special nerve 
and ganghon. This is Spengel's olfactory organ, which 
tests the respiratory fluid, and is persistent in its position 
and nerve -supply throughout the group Mollusca. "We 
propose to call it the ospheai>ium. 

Passing now to the internal organs, our schematic 
Mollusc is found to possess an aliment aey canal, which 
passes from mouth to anus in the middle line, leaving 
between it and the muscular body-wall a more or less 
spongy, in parts a spacious, ccelom. The stcmodsRum is 
large and muscular, the jtrQctodse .% m , short ; the bulk of 
the alimentary canal is therefore developed from the met- 
enteron or remnant of the aich-enteron after the coelom 
has been pinched off from it- A paired outgrowth of the 
met-enteron forms the glandular diverticulum known as 
the digestive gland or (commonly) liver (E, si). 

Dorsally to the alimentary tract the coelom is Bjf®,cious. 
The space (0, E, s) is termed the tebicaemum, since it is 
traversed by a vessel running fore and aft in the median 
line, which has contractile muscular walls and serves as a 
heart to propel the ccelomic blood-fluid. This pericardial 
space, although apparently derived from the original coelom, 
is not in communication with the other spaces and blood- 
vessels derived from the ccelom ; it never (or perhaps in a 
very few instances) contains in the adult the Moliusean blood 
or haemo lymph, and is always in free communication, with 
the exterior through the tubes called nepkridia (renal 
organs). The exlibt receives sjunmetrically on each side, 
right and left, a dilated vessel bringing aerated blood from 
the ctenidia. These dilated vessels are termed the auricles 
of f/ie Aearf, whilst the median portion itself, at the point 
where these vessels join it, is termed the venfricle of the 
heart (C, v). The vessel passing fore and aft from the 
ventricle gives off a few trunks which open into spaces 
of the ccelom, the so-called lacunae ; these are excavated in 
every direction between the viscera and the various bundles 
of fibrous and muscular tissue, and may assume more or 
less the character of tube-like vessels with definite walls. 
Right and left opening into the pericardial coelom is a 
coiled tube, the farther extremity of which opens to the 
exterior by the side of the anus. These two tubes (C, «) 
are the sjunmetrically disposed nephrldia (renal organs). , 

The aoNADs (ovaries or spennaries) are placed in the 
mid-dorsal region of the ccelom (C, ^), and have their own 
apertures in the immediate neighbourhood of those of the 
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nephridia. The apertures are paired right and left, and so 
are the ducts into which they lead; but at present we have 
no ground for determining whether the gonad itself was 
primarily in Molluscs a paired organ or a median organ, 
nor have we any well-founded conception as to the nature 
of the ducts when present, and their original relationship 



Pig. 2. —ctenidia of various Mollusca (original). A. Of Chiton ; f.t, fibrous 
Ussue; a.h.v., afferent blood-vessel; «.!).»., efferent blood-vessel; g.l., later- 
ally paired lamelliB. B. Of Sepia; letters as fn A C. Of Pissurella ; letters 
as in A D. Of Nncula ; d, position of axis ■with blood-vessels ; (t, inner ; 
h and c, outer rotv of lamell®. E. Of Paludina ; {, intestine running parallel 
with the axis of the ctenidium and ending in the anus a ; ro-ffs of elongate 

processes corresponding to the two series of lameUsa of the upper figures. 

to the gonads. The genital ducts of some organisms are 
modified nephridia, but the nature of those of Mollusca, 
of Artbaropoda., of Echinoderma, of hTematoidea, and of 
some Vertebrata has yet to be elucidated. 

The disposition of the nerve-centres is highly character- 
istic. There are four long cords composed of both nerve- 
fibres and nerve-cells which are disposed in pairs, two right 
and left of the pedal area or foot, two more dorsally and 
tending to a deeper position than that occupied by the 
pedal cords, so as to lie freely within the ccelomic space 
unattached to the body-wall. These are respectively the 
TEaoAL NiaEiVE-coEDS and the visceeal NEBVE-coitus. The 
latter meet aud join one another posteriorly. A right and 
left (jD, and a median abdominal (g.<z6) ganglion are 
plae^ on th^e cords, and from them are given off the 
osphradiial nerves which have special ganglia (g,olf). In the 
region of the prostommm the pedal nerve-cords are enlarged 
: behind the mouth, forming the pecfecZ ganglia {g.pe), and 
are united by nerve-fibres to one another. From this spot 
they are continued forward into the prostomium, where 
they enlarge to form the right and left cerebral ganglia (g.c), 
which are united to one another by nerve-fibres in front of 
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the mouth, just as the pedal ganglia are behind it. On ' 
their way forwards from the pedal ganglia to the cerebral 
ganglia the right and left pedal nerve-cords are joined by 
the right and left visceral cords respectively, the point of 
union being marked on either side by a swelling {g.^V) 
known as the pleural ganglion. Transverse fibres connect 
the right and left pleural ganglia behind the mouth. The 
visceral nerve-cord can be traced up on each side beyond 
the pleural ganglion to the cerebral ganglion. Thus we 
have a complete double nerve-ring formed around the oeso- 
phagus by the two pairs of nerve-cords which are in this 
region drawn, as it were, towards each other and away from 
their lateral position both behind and before the stomodseal 
invagination. Whilst the swollen parts of the nerve-tracts 
are termed ganglia, the connecting cords are conveniently 
distinguished either as connectives or as commissures. Com- 
missures connect two ganglia of the same pair. W"e have 
a cerebral commissure, a pedal commissure, a pleural com- 
missure, and a visceral commissure. Connectives connect 
ganglia of dissimilar pairs, and we speak accordingly of 
the cerebro-pedal connective, the cerebro-pleural connective, 
the pleuro-pedal connective, and the viscero-pleural con- 
nective. 

An ENTEEic HEEVOHS SYSTEM forming a plexus on the 
walls of the alimentary canal exists, but does not exhibit 
cords and ganglia visible to the naked eye except in the 
large Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 

Our schematic Mollusc is provided with certain okgans 
OF SPECIAL SENSE. Tactile organs occur on the head in the 
form of short cephalic tentacles (a). Deeply placed are 



Fig. 3. — Development of tlie Pond-Snail, Lim.nmu.s stag-mlls (after Lankester, 
1^. de, directive corpuscles (praeseminal outcast cells) ; eft, egg-envelope 
or chorion ; or, oral end of the blastopore ; r, anal end of the blastopore. 
A Formation of the Dlblastnla by the invagmation of larger cells into the 
area of smaller cells (optical section). B. View of the same specimen from 
the surface of invagination ; the smaller cells are seen at the periphery ; by 
di vision they will multiply and extend themselves over the four larger cells. 
C. Fully-formed Diblastula, surface view to show the elongated form of the 
orifice of invagination or blastopore ; its middle portion closes up and coin- 
cides with the region of the foot ; the extremity, or, coincides with the mouth 
and stomod seum, the opposite extremity, r, with the anus. D. Optical section 
of an embryo a little older than A E. Surface view of the same embryo. 

a pair of closed vesicles containing each a calcareous con- 
cretion and acting as auditory organs ; these axe known as 
OCTOCYSTS (D, y). They are situated behind the mouth 
in the foremost portion of the foot; At the base of each 
cephalic tentacle is a pigmented eye-spot — the cephalic 
EYE (D, w). The osPHEADruM (A), or peculiar patch of 
olfactory epithelium at the base of the ctenidium, has 
already been mentioned. 

To the scheme thus exhibited of the possible organization 
■of the ancestral Mollusc we shall now add a sketch of 
the mode in which this form of body and series of internal 
■organs are developed from the egg. 

The egg-ceU of Mollusca is either free from food material 
—a simple protoplasmic corpuscle — or charged with food 
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material to a greater or less extent. Those cases which 
appear to be most typical — that is to say, which adhere to a 



procedure which was probably common at one time to all 
then existing MoUusca, and which has been departed from 



Fig. 5. — ^Early stages of division of the fertilized egg-eeU in NiMsa muiaUlis 
(from Balfour, after Bobretzky). A. The egg-cell has divided into two 
spheres, of which the lower contains more food-material, whilst the upper is 
again incompletely divided into two smaller spheres. Eesting on the divid- 
ing upper sphere are the eight-shaped “directive corpuscles,” better called 
“piseseminal outcast cells or apoblasts,” since they are the result of a cell- 
division which affects the egg-eell before it is impregnated, and are mere . 
refuse, destined to disappear. B. One of the two smaller spheres is reunited 
to the larger sphere. G. The single small sphere has divided into two, and 
the reunited mass has divided into two, of which one is oblong and practi- 
cally double, as in B. D. Each of the four segment-cells gives rise by divi- 
sion to a small pellucid cell. E. The cap of small cells has increased in. 
number by repeated formation of pellucid cells in the same way, and by 
division of those first formed. The cap will spread over and enclose the four 
segment-ceUs, as in fig. 3, A, B. 

only in later and special fines of descent — show approxi- 
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mately tixe foIioBring Mstory. By divisioa of the egg-cell 
(fig. 3, A, B ; fig. 4, A, B ; and fig. 5) a mulberry-mass of 
embryonic-cells is formed (Monila), -R'iiicli dilates, forming 
a one-cell-layered sac (Blastula). By myagination one I 



Fra. 6.-— I)«Telopiaeiit of tne Oyst«r, Osina edulia (modified from Hors^ 18). 
A. Blastula iiage (one'Cell-Iayered sac), yrWx oominencing iavagmation of 
tliB -wail of tie sac ab W, bilastontre. B. Optical section of a somewhat 

later stage, ia whica a second invagination has aommenced— namely, that 
of the shell-gland sS,- blastopore ; tn, invaginated cndoderm (waill of the 
futee ardh-enteron) ; ec, ectodeim. 0. Bimilar optical section at a little 
later stage. The inyagmation connected with the blastopore is now more 
contracted, d; and cells, «, forming the mesohlast from which, the ccelom 
and urasenlar and sheleto-trophictissaes develop, are separated- D. Similar 
section of a later stage. The hlastopore, hi, has closed ; the antis will sub- 
sequently perforate the corresponding area. A new apertnre, m, the mouth, 
has eaten its way into the invaginated eadodennal sac, and the cells pushed 
in wi A it constitate the atomodKom- The shell-gland, «fc, is flattened out, 
and a delicate shell, a, appears on its stirfitee. The ciliated velar ring is cut 
in the section, as shown by the two projecting <alia on the upper part of the 
figure. The embryo is now a Trcehoaphere. E. Surface view of an embryo 
at a period almost identical with that of D. F, Later embryo seen as a 
transparent object, m, mouth ; ft, foot; a, anus ; e, intestine ; at, stomach ; 
fp, velar area of the prosfomium. The extent of the shell and bommencing 
np^wfh of the mantle-slurt is indicated by « line fonaing a curve from a 

2t.3 . — In this development, as in that of Pisidinm (figs. 150, 351), no part of 
the Uastopore persists eitlier as mouth or as arms, but the aperture closes, — 
the pedicle of invagination, or narrow neck of the invaginated areh-eateron, 
becoKJB^ the intestine. Inc mouth and the anus are formed as independent 
in-pdshings, the mouth with stomodaenic first, and the short anal proctodsenm 
much later. This interprstation of the appearances is eoniraxy to that of 
Horst (16), from whom our drawings of the oyster’s development are taken. 
The account given by the American naturalist Brooks (Ifi) differs greatly as 
to matter of fact from that of Horst, and apipears to be eiTOneous in some 
respects. 

portion of this sphere becomes tucted into the other — as 
in the preparation of a woven night-cap for the Bead (fig. 
6, E ; fig. 7, A). The orifice of invagination (blastopore) 
narro'ws, and we now have a ttvo-cell-layered sac,-— the 
Biblastiila. The invaginated layer is the enteric cell-layer 
or endoderm; the outer cell-layer is the deric cell-layer or 
ectoderm. The cavity couimunicating -vrith the blastopore 
and lined by the endoderm is the arch-enteron. The blas- 
topore, together "svith the whole embryo, now elongates- 
Tie blastopore then closes along the middle portion of its 
extent, which corresponds with the later developed foot, 
At the same time the stomodsetim or oral invagination 
forms around the anterior remnant of the blastopore, and 
the proctodaeum or anal invagination forms around the 
posterior remnant of the blastopore. There are, however. 
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variations in regard to the relation of the blastopore to the 
mouth and to the anus which are probably modifications of 
the original process described above. An examination of 
figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and of others illustrative of the embryo- 
logy of particular forms which occur later in this article, 
is now recommended to the reader. The explanation of 
the figures has been made very full so as to avoid the 



Pig. 7.— Development of the River-Snail, Paltcdina vivipetTa (after Lankester, 
17). dc, directive corpuscle (outcast cell ) ; at, arch-enteron or cavity lined 
by the enteric cell-layer or endoderm ; ll, blastopore ; w, velum or circlet 
of ciliated cells; du, velar area or cephalic dome ; stn, site of the as yet un- 
formed mouth ; f, foot ; /ms, rudiments of the skelefo-trophie tissues ; pi, 
the pedicle of invagination, the future rectum ; skffl, the primitive shell-sae 
or shell-gland ; «i, mouth ; an, anus. A, Dlhlsstula pliase (optical section). 
B. The Diblastnla ha-c bseoms a Troehosphei-o by the development of the 
ciliated ring vr (optical section). C. Side view of the Trochosphere ivith 
comnaencing formation of the foot. D. Further advanced Trochosphere 
(optical seeSon). E. The Trochosphere passing to the Veliger stage, dorsal 
view showing the formation of the primitive sbe-Tl-sac- P. Side view of the 
same, showing foot, shell-sac (sksl), velum (w), mouth, and anus, 

JV-B-— Eu this development the blastopore is not elongated ; it persists as 
the anus. The mouth and stomodaum form independently of the blastopore. 

necessity of special descriptions in tbe text. Internally, by 
the nipping off of a pair of lateral outgrowths (forming 
part of the indefinable mesoblast from the enteric cell- 
layer the foundations of the ccelondc cavity ar© laid. In 
some Coelomata these outgrowths are hollow and of large 
size. In MoHusca they are not hollow and large, which is 
probably the archaic condition, but they consist at first of 
a few cells only, adherent to one another ; these cells then 
diverge, applying themselves to the body-wall and to the 
gut-wall so as to form the lining layer of the coelomic 
cavity. Muscular tissue develops from deep-lying cells, and 
the rudiments of the paired nerve-tracts from thickenings 
of the deric-cell layer or ectoderm. 

The external form meanwhile passes through highly char- 
acteristic changes,' which are on the whole fairly constant 
•throughout the Mollusca. A circlet of cilia forms when the 
embryo is still nearly spherical (fig. 4, F ; fig. 6, E; fig. 7, 
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B), in an equatorial position. As growth proceeds, one 
hemisphere remains relatively small, the other elongates and 
enlarges. Both month and anus are placed in the larger 
area ; the smaller area is the prostominm simply ; the cili- 
ated band is therefore in front of the month. The larval 
form thus produced is kno-wn as the Trochosphere. It 
exactly agrees with the larval form of many Chcetopod 
worms and other Ccslomata. Most remarkable is its 
agreement with the adult form of the Wheel animalcules 
or Eotifera, which retain the prse-oral ciliated band as their 
chief orgau of locomotion and prehension throughout life. 
So far the young Mollusc has not reached a definitely 
MoUusean stage of development, being only in a condition 
common to it and other Coelomata. It now passes to the 
veliger phase, a definitely MoUusean form, in which the 
disproportion between the area in front of the ciliated 
circlet and that behind it is very greatly increased, so 
that the former is now simply an emarginated region of 
the head fringed with cilia (fig. 8 ; fig. 6, F ; fig. 7, F ; 
and fig, 60, A). It is termed the “velum,” and is fre- 
quently drawn out into lobes and processes. As in the 
Eotifera, it serves the veliger larva as an organ of loco- 
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Pia. 8.— “Veliger” emljryonie fom of Mollusea (from Oegenbaur). v, velum; 
0, visceml dome with dependent mantle-sMrt ; p, foot ; t, cephalic tentacles ; 
oj), operculum, A. Earlier, and B, later, Veliger of a &stropod. C. Veli- 
ger of a Pteropod showing lohe-lihe processes of the velum and the great 
paired outgrovi:hs of the foot. 

motion. In a very few Molluscs, but notably in the Com- 
mon Pond-Snail, the emarginated bilobed velum is re- 
tained in Ml proportions in adnlt hfe (fig. 70), having 
lost its marginal fringe of specially long cilia and its 
locomotor function. The body of the Veliger is char- 
acterized by the development of the visceral hump on 
one surface, and by that of the foot on the other. G-rowth 
is greater in the vertical dorso-ventral axis than in the 
longitudinal oro-anal axis ; consequently the foot is rela- 
tively small and projects as a blunt process between mouth 
and anus, which are not widely distant from one another, 
whilst the antipedal area projects in the form of a great 
hump or dome. In the centre of this antipedal area there 
has appeared (often at a very early period) a gland-like 
depression or follicle of the integument (fig. 6, C, sh ; fig. 7, 
E, P, shgl ; fig. 60, B ; fig. 68, shs-, fig. 72=^, ss). This is 
the primitive shell-sac discovered by Lankester (18) in 1871, 
and shown by him to precede the development of the perma- 
nent shell in a variety of MoUusean types. The cavity of 
this smaU sac becomes filled by a horny substance, and then 
it very usually disappears, whilst a delicate shell, commenc- 
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ing from this spot as a centre, forms and spreads upon the 
surface of the visceral dome. 

The embryonic shell-sac or sheU-gland represents in a 
transient form, in the individual development of most 
Mollusea, that condition of the shell-forming area which 
we have sketched above in the schematic Mollusc. In 
very few instances (in Chiton, and probably in Limax), as 
we shall see below, the primitive shell-sac is retained and 
enlarged as the permanent shell-forming area. It is sup- 
planted in other Molluscs by a secondary shell-forming 
area, namely, that afforded by the free surface of the 
visceral hump, the shell-forming activity of wMch extends 
even to the surface of the depending mantle-skirt. Accord- 
ingly, in most Mollusea the shell is represented 

only hy the horny plug of the primitive shell-sac. The 
permanent shell is a new formation on a new area, and 
should be distinguished as a secondary shell. 

The ctenidia, it wiU be observed, have not yet been 
mentioned, and they are indeed the last of the charac- 
teristic MoUusean organs to make their appearance. Their 
possible relation to the prse-oral and post-oral ciliated bands 
of embryos similar to the Trochosphere wiU he discussed 
in the final section, of this article deaUng vnth the Polyzoa 
and Brachiopoda, The Veliger, as soon as its sheU begins 
to assume definite shape, is no longer of a form common 
to various classes of Mollusea, but acquires characters 
peculiar to its class. At this point, therefore, we shall 
for the present leave it. 

Systematic Eeview of the Classes aot) Oedees of 
Molltjsca. 

We are now in a position to pass systematically in 
review the various groups of MoUusca, showing in what 
way they conform to the organization of onr schematic 
MoUusc, and in what special ways they have modified or 
even suppressed parts present in it, or phases in the repre- 
sentative embryonic history w'hich has just been sketched. 
It will be found that the foot, the sheU, the mantle-skirt, 
and the ctenidia, undergo the most remarkable changes of 
form and proportionate development in the various classes 
— changes which are correlated with extreme changes and 
elaboration in the respective functions of those parts. 

Hivision of the Phylum into two Branches. — The Mollusea 
are sharply divided into two great Hues of descent or 
branches, according as the prostomial region is atrophied 
on the one hand, or largely developed on the other. 

The probabilities are in favour of any ancestral form — 
the hypothetical archi-MoUusc which connected the Mol- 
lusca with their non-MoUuscan forefathers — ^having pos- 
sessed, as do aU the more primitive forms of Coelomata, a 
weU-marked prostominm, and consequently a head. The 
one series of MoUusca descended from the primitive head- 
bearing MoUuscs have acquired an organization in which 
the MoUusean characteristics have become modified in 
definite relation to a sessile inactive life. As the most 
prominent result of the adaptation to such sessile life they 
e:ribibit an atrophy of the cephalic region. They form the 
branch lipocephala — the mussels, oysters, cockles, and 
clams. The other series have retained an active, in many 
cases a highly aggressive, mode of life ; they have, corre- 
spondingly, not only retained a well-developed head, but 
have devMoped a special aggressive organ in connexion 
with the raouth, which, on account of its remarkable nature 
and the peculiarities of the details of its mechanism, serves 
to indicate a very close genetic connexion between aU such 
anim als as possess it. This remarkable organ is the odon- 
tophore, consisting of a lingual ribbon, rasp, or radula, 
with its cushion and muscles. On account of the pos- 
session of thib organ this great branch of the MoUusean 
phylum may be best designated glossophoea. Any term 
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■wMcli merely points to the possession, of a head is objec- 
tionable, since this is eonmion to them and the hypotheti- 
cal axchi-Mollusca from which they descend. The term 
Odontophora, which has been applied to them, is also nn- 
snitable, since the organ which characterizes them is not a 
tooth, but a tongue. 



Pio. S.— Odoiitopliore of Glossophorous MoUusca. 

A. Di»gmm showiag moath, cesophagns, aad lingaal apparatus of a Gostro- 

in section. «m, upper lip ; a;, lower lip ; 6, calcareo-corueous jaw of 
left side.; c, outer sormce of the snout ; d, cesopliagus; e, fold in the 
wall of the cesophagns behind tlie radular sac (n) ; f, anterior tennina- 
tion. of the radula and its bed, the point at which it wears away ; ^r, 
base of lie radular sac or recess of the pharynx ; h, cartilaginous piece 
developed in the floor of the pharyns: beneath tlie radula, and serving 
for the attachment of numerous muscles, and for the support of the 
radula ; i, anterior muscles ; k, posterior muscles attached to the carti- 
lage ; I, muscle acting as a retractor of the buccal mass ; m, muscle 
attached to the lower lip ; 7i, posterior extremity of the radular sac ; 
0 , the bed of the I’adula or layer of cells by which its lower surface is 
formed ; p, the homy radula or lingual ribbon ; opening of the radular 
sac into the pharynx or buccal cavity ; r, cells at the extreme end of 
tli 2 inner surface of the mdular sac which produce as a “ cuticnlar 
secretion " the rows of teeth of the upper surface of the radula. 

B. Radula or lingual ribbon of faiadina vivipam, stripped from its bed,— a 

horny, caticular product 

C. A single row of teeth from the radula of Trochus einemriics. EMpidO' 

glossate ; formxila, s.5.I.5,x. 

D. A single row of teeth from the radula of FavUima fragUU, Ptenoglossate; 

.formula, x.0.x. 

E. A single row of teeth from the radula of ChUom, cinereus. Too elaborate 

for formulation. 

P. Asiuglerow of teeth from the radula of Patella vvlgata, Ponnula, 3,1.4.1.3. 

G, A single row of teeth from the radula of Cyprma helvola. Tsenioglossate ; 

■ : formula, 3.1.3. 

H. A single row of teeth from the radula of Aossa (inawfafa. Bachiglossate; 

formula, 1.1.1. The Ccnimcm Wheli is similar to this. 

Tlie general structure of the odoatopiiore ( = tooth- 
bearer, in allusion to the rasp-like ribbon) of tbe glosso- 
pborous Mollnsca may be conveniently described at once. 
Essentially it is a tube-like outgrowth — ^the radidar sac (fig. 
1, A, y, 7i ) — ^in th© median line of the ventral floor of the 
itomodaeum, upon the inner surface of which is formed a ; 
:hitinous hand (the radula) beset with minute teeth like a 
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rasp (p). Anteriorly the ventral wall of the diverticulum 
is converted into cartilage (h), to which protractor and re- 
tractor muscles are attached (k, i), so that by the action of 
the former the cartilage, with the anterior end of the ribbon 
resting firmly upon it, may be brought forward into the 
space between the lips of the oral aperture (au, al), and 
. made to exert there a backward and forward rasping action 
by the alternate contraction of retractor and protractor 
muscles attached to the cartilage. But in many Glosso- 
phora (d.y., the Whelk) the apparatus is complicated by the 
fact that the diverticulum itself, with its contained radula, 
rests but loosely on the cartilage, and has special muscles 
attached to each end of it, arising from the body wall ; 
these muscles puU the whole diverticulum or radular sac 
alternately backwards and forwards over the surface of the 
cartilage. This action, which is quite distinct from the 
movement of the cartilage itself, may be witnessed in a 
Whelk if the pharpx be opened whilst it is alive. It has 
also been seen in living transparent Gastropods. The chi- 
tinous ribbon is continuously growing forward from the 
tnbe-lifce diverticulum as a finger-nail does on its bed, and 
thus the wearing away of the part which rests on the car- 
tilage and is brought into active use, is made up for by 
the advance of the ribbon in the same way as the wearing 
down of the finger-nail is counterbalanced by its own for- 
ward growth. And, just as the new substance of the 
finger-nail is formed in the concealed part, sunk posteriorly 
below a fold of skin, and yet is continually carried forward 
with the forward movement of the bed on which it rests, 
and which forms its undermost layers, so is the new sub- 
stance of the radula formed in the compressed extremity 
of the radular sac {n), and carried forward by the forward 
movement of the bed (o) on which it rests, and by which 
is formed its undermost layer. This forward-moving bed 
is not merely the ventral wall of the radular diverticulum, 
but includes also that portion of the floor of the oral cavity 
to which the radula adheres (as far forward as the point / 
in fig, 9, A). At the spot where the radula ceases, the for- 
ward grov^h-movement of the, floor also ceases, just as in 
the case of the finger-nail the similar growth-movement 
i ceases at the line where the nail becomes free. 

I The radula or cuticular product of the slowly-moving 
bed can be stripped off, and is then found to consist of a 
I ribbon-like area, upon which are set ' numerous tooth-like 
processes of various form in transverse rows, which follow 
one another closely, and exactly resemble one another in the 
form of their teeth (fig. 9, B). The tooth-like processes in a 
single transverse row are of very different shape and num- 
ber in different members of the Glossophora, and it is pos- 
sible to use a formula for their description. Thus, when 
in each row there is a single median tooth with three teeth 
on each side of it more or less closely resembling one 
another, as in fig. 9, G, we write the formula 3.1.3. When 
there are additional lateral pieces of a different shape to 
those immediately adjoining the central tooth, we indi- 
cate them by the figure 0, repeated to represent their 
number, thus 0000.1.1.1.0000 is the formula for the 
lingual teeth of Chiton Stelleri. A single median tooth, 
an admedian series, and a lateral series may be thus dis- 
tinguished. In some Glossophora only median teeth are 
present, or large median teeth with a single small ad- 
median tooth on each side of it (fig. 9, H) j these are 
termed Eaehiglossa (formula, -~.l.— or 1.1.1). In a large 
number of Glossophora we have three adm.edia.n on each 
side, and one median, no lateral pieces (fig. 9, G) ; these 
are termed Taenioglossa (formula, 3.1.3). Those with nume- 
rous lateral pieces, four to six or more admedian pieces, 
and a median piece or tooth (fig. 9, C) are termed Ehipi 
doglossa (formula, x. 6. 1.6.x, where x stands for an inde- 
finite number of lateral pieces). The Tozoglossa have 
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1.0.1, the central tooth being absent and the lateral teeth 
peculiarly long and connected mth muscles. The term 
Ptenoglossa (fig. 9, D) is applied to those Glossophora 
in which the radula presents no median tooth, but an 
indefinite and large number of admedian teeth, giving 
the formula x.O.s. "When the admedian teeth are inde- 
finite (forty to fifty), and a median tooth is present, the 
term Myriaglossa is ajsplied (formula, x.l.x). It must be 
understood that the pieces or teeth thus formulated may 
themselves vary much in form, being either flat plates, or 
denticulated, hooked, or spine-like bodies. We shall revert 
to the terms thus explained in the systematic descriptions 
of the groups of Glossophora. 

The muscular development in connexion with the whole 
buccal mass, and with each part of the radular apparatus, 
is exceedingly complicated, — as many as twenty distinct 
muscles having been enumerated in connexion with this 
organ. In addition to the radula, and correlated with its 
development, we find almost universally present in the 
Glossophora a pair of horny jaws (usually calcified) de- 
veloped as euticular productions upon the epidermis of the 
hps (fig. 9, A, i). The radula and the shelly jaws of the 
Glossophora enable their possessors not only to voraciously 
attack vegetable food, but the radula is used in some in- 
stances for boring the shells of other MoUusca, and the 
jaws for crushing the shells of Crustacea, and for wound- 
ing even Vertebrata. 

Phylum MOLLUSCA. 

Beaistoh a. — GLOSSOFHORA . 

Characters. — MoUusca with head-region more or less 
prominently developed ; always provided with a peculiar 
rasping-tongue — the odontophore — rising from the floor of 
the buccal cavity. 

The Glossophora comprise three classes, chiefly distin- 
guished from one another by the modifications of the foot. 

Class I.— GASTEOPODA. 

Characters. — Glossophora in which (with special excep- 
tion of swimming forms) the foot is simple, median in 
position, and flattened so as to form a broad sole-like sur- 
face, by the contractions of which the animal crawls, often 
divided into three successive regions — ^the pro-, meso-, and 
meta-podium — ^by lateral constrictions. 

The Gastropoda exhibit two divergent lines of descent 
indicated by the term sub-class (see p. 649). 

Sub-class 1.— GASTROPODA ISOPLEURA. 

Gkaracters . — Gastropoda in which not only the head 
and foot but also the visceral dome with its contents and 
the mantle retain the primitive bilateeal symmetey of 
the archi-MoUuse. The anus retains its position in the 
median Kne at the posterior end of the body. The whole 
Yisceral mass together with the foot is elongated, so that 
the" axis joining mouth and anus is relatively long, whilst 
the dorso-pedal axis at right angles to it is short. The 
CTENIBIA, the KEPHEIDIA, GENITAL BUCTS, and CIROTTLA- 
TORY ORGANS are paired and bilaterally symmetrical. The 
pedal and visceral neeye-coebs are straight, parallel with 
one another, and all extend the whole length of the body ; 
the ganglionic enlargements are feebly or not at all deve- 
loped. The Isopleura comprise three orders. 

Order 1. — ^Polyplacophora (the Chitons). 

Characters.- — Gastropoda Isopleura with a metameric re- 
petition of the shell to the number of eight. The shells of 
the primitive type are partially or whoUy concealed in shell- 
sacs comparable to the single embryonic shell-sac of other 
MoUusca. On the surface of the mantle-flap numerous 
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calcified spines and knobs are frequently developed. The* 
ctenidia are of the typical form, small in size and meta- 
mericaUy repeated along the sides of the body to the 



Pig. 10.— Three views of Chiton. A. Dorsal view of Chiton Wos7iessenhsii, 
Midd., showing the eight shells. (After Middendorf.) B. View from the 
pedal surfacse of a species of OMton from the Indian Ocean, p, foot; o, 
mouth (at the other end of the foot is seen the anus raised on a papilla); kr, 
oral fringe ; 6r, the numerous ctenidia (branchial plumes) ; spreading beyond 
these, and all round the animal, is the mantle-skirt-. (After Cuvier.) C. The 
same species of Chiton, vrith the shells removed and the dorsal integument 
reflected, b, buccal mass; m, retractor muscles of the buccal mass; or, 
ovary ; od, oviduct ; i, coils of intestines ; ao, aorta ; c', left auricle ; c, 
ventricle. 

number of sixteen or more; an osphradium or area of 
“ olfactory epithelium (Spengel) is found at the base of 
each ctenidium. The other organs are not subject to 
metameric repetition. The odontophore is highly devel- 
oped; the teeth of the lingual ribbon are varied in form, — 
several in each transverse row (fig. 9, E). Paired genital 
ducts distinct from the paired nephridia are present. 

The order Polyplacophora contains but one family, the 
Chitonidae, with the genera: Chiton^ Lin. (figs. 10, 15, &c.); 
Cryptochiton^ Midd., 1847 ; and Cryptaplaa ( = Chitonellm), 
Blainv., 1818. 

Order 2. — Neomenise. 

Characters. — Gastropoda Isopleura devoid of a shell, 
which is replaced by innumerable microscopic calcified 
plates or spicules set in the dorsal epidermis ; mantle-flap 
not lateral, but reduced to a' small collar surrounding the 



men. a, anterior ; h, posterior extremity ; c, furrow, in which the narrow 
foot is concealed. 

anus; ctenidia represented by a symmetrical group of bran- 
chial filaments on either side of the anus; foot very narrow, 
sunk in a groove; odontophore feebly developed, but the 
radula many-toothed ; gonads placed in the pericardium 
discharging by the nephridia ; no special generative ducts. 

The order ISTeomeniee contains the two genera Neommia, 
Tullberg {Solene^v-s, Sars) (fig, 11); and Proneommia, 
Hubrecht. 

Orders. — Chsetodema. 

Characters . — Gastropoda Isopleura devoid of a shell, 
which is replaced by numerous minute calcareous spines 



Fig. 12 . — Chastodenna nitidulum, Loven (after GraS)^ The cephalic enlarge- 
ment is to, the left, the anal chamber (reduced palMal chamber, containing 
the concealed pair of ctenidia) to the right. 

Standing up like hairs on the surface of the body ; body 
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mueli elongated so as to be vermiform ; mantie-flap as k 
Keomerd^'i ctenidia in the form of a pair of branchial 
plumes, one on each side of the amis } foot aborted, its 
position being indicated by a longitudinal furrow j odonto- 
phore greatly reduced, the radula only represented by a 
single tooth ; gonads and nephridia as in Neomenia. 

The order Chsetodema contains the single genus Chser- 
jfodcrwea (fig. 12), 


Further remarks on the Isopkuro'm Gastropods . — The 
union of the Chitons with the remarkable worm-like forms 
ITsIeomema and Chsetoderma was rendered necessary by 
Hubrecht’s discovery (25) in 1881 of a definitely consti- 
tuted radula and odontophore in his new genus Proneo- 
lueaia, founded on two specimens brought from the arctic 
regions by the Barents Dutch expedition. 

By some writers — c.^.,E6ferstein — the CShitonshave been 
too intimately associated with the other Gastropoda, whilst, 
on the other hand, Gegenbaur seems to have gone a great 
deal too far in separating them altogether from the other 
Mollusca as a primary subdivision of that phylum, inas- 
much as they are inti- 
mately bound to the 
other Glossophora by 
the possession of a 
thoroughly typical 
and well - developed 
odontophore. ^Ihey 
undoubtedly stand 
nearer to the archi- 
Mollusca than any 
other Glossophora in 
having retained a com- 
plete bdateral sym- 
metry and the priitti- 
tive shell-sac, though 
the mctameric repe- 
tition of this organ 
and of the ctenidia is 
a complication of, and 
departure from, the 
primitive character. 
It is not improbable 
that in the calcareous 
spines and plates of 
the dorsal integument 
of Keomenia and Ghse- 
todenna, which occur 

Fic. 19,-BiskipjM of th« i).Rmcn,twy caaal of ^SO On tb© part of 
isopiei^ Hobrechts^ o, _ th the dorsum, tmcovexed 
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have the retention of 


a condition preceding the development of the solid Mol- 
iiiscan shell, or a reversion to it. The minute calcareous 
bodies may have the same relation to a eompaefc shell which 
the shagreen denticles of the sharks have to a continuous 
dermal bone. 

The anatomy of the Gastropoda Isopleura has been largely 
elucidated within the past year by the researches of 
Hubrecht and of Sedgwick, who have been the first to 
apply tihe method of sections to the study of this group. 

The leading points in the modifications of mantle-flap, 
foot, and ctenidia axe set forth in the preceding summaries, 
and in the accompanying references to the figures. With 
regard to other organs, w& have to note the form of 
the alimentary canal (fig, 13), which is sanpiest in 
Ch^etoderma, symmetrically sacculated in N'eomeaia, aaid 
wound upon itself, formiag a few coils, iu Chiton. The 
.attfcr has a compact liver with arborescent duct, which is 
■epresented by the saccuii iu Neomenia and by a sineie 


csecum in Ohsetoderma. Salivary glands are present in 
Chiton and in Phoneomeuia. The radula is highly devel- 
oped in Chiton, and, though present in Proneomenia, has 
not been described in Keomenia. A single tooth in Chse- 
toderma appears to represent the radula in a reduced state. 
The circulatory organs of Chiton alone are known wnth 
any degree of detaii (fig. 10, C). There is a median dorsal 
blood-vessel — the aorta — which is enlarged to form a 
ventricle in the posterior region of the body. On either 
side the ventricle is connected to a well-developed auricle, 
which pours into it the aerated blood from the gills 
(ctenidia). The extent to which vascular trunks are 
developed has not been determined, but vessels to and 
from the ctenidia, and in the mid-line of the foot, axe 
known. As in other Mollusca, the vessels do not extend 
far, but lead into lacunee between the organs and tissues. 
Dorsal and ventral vessels have been detected in Neomenia 
and Chaetoderma, but no specialized heart. 

^ A B 



The heart of Chiton lies in a space which is to be 
regarded as a specialized part of the coelom, and, as in 
other Molluscs, is termed the- pericardium. la front of 
this space in Chiton lies the ovary (fig, Ik D). In, the 
other Isopleura the genital bodies (gonads) lie in the peri- 
cardium, which has a longer form and extends dojsaUy'' 
above the intestine. Opening into the pericardium equally 
iu all the Isopleura (fig. 14) is a pair of bent tubes which 
lead to the exterior! Th^e are the nephridia, which in 
Chiton are essentially repal iu function. Their disposition 
has been determined by Sedgwick (2$), who has shown that 
each nephridium is much bent on itself, so that, as in the 
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iiepliridia of ConcMfera (organ of Eojamis), the internal 
aperture lies near the esternal From the folded stem of 
the nephridium very numerous secreting cseca are given off, 
— omitted in the dia- 
gram (fig. 14, D), hut 
accurately drawn in 
fig. 15. The sexes in 
Chiton are distinct, 
and the ovary or testis, 
as the case may he, 
though lying in and 
filling a chamber of 
the original coelom, 
does not discharge into 
the pericardium, hut 
has its own ducts, 
which pass to the ex- 
terior just in front of 
those of the nephridia 
(fig. 14, D, y, and fig. nk- 
16). Im this respect 
Ctuton is less primi- 
tive than the other Iso- 
pleura, and even than 
some other Gastropods 
(the Zygohranchia), 
and some Conchifera 
(Spondylus, &c.), which 
have no special genital 
apertures, but make use 
of the nephridia for 
tTn's nurnose. JnChiton is.— Dissection of the renal organs (neph- 

0^10 Chiton Siculus, after HaUerWrbsifoi, 

discrepans, m which XooZ. nisiit., Vienna, ISSS). E, foot ; i, edge of 
there are sixteen pairs S® removed in the front part of 

^ , llr the specunen: s.o., oesophagus; af, anus; gg, 

of Ctemdia, the orifices genital duet; £ro, external opening of the same; 

ovo ej", stsm of the uephridium leading to «o, its 
01 me nepnrioia are external aperture ; •nfc, reflected portion of the 
coincident with the six- nephridial stem ; tig, fine oseca of the nephri- 
,n * p ± • clium, are seen ramifying transversely 

tcenta pair Ot ctemdia, over the whole inner stirface of the pedal mus- 
those of the genital 

ducts with a point between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ctenidia. 

In the Neomeni® and Chsetoderma the nephridia are 
short and wide (JV in fig. 14, A, 
B, C), and function as excretory 
ducts for the genital products, the 
gonads being lodged in the long 
pericardium. Their separate or 
united apertures open near the anus 
into the small chamber formed by 
the restriction of the mantle-skirt 
to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the anus. 

The nervous system of the Gas- 
tropoda Isopleura is represented in 
the diagram fig. 17. In all it is 
important to observe that nerve- 
ganglion cells are by no means 
limited to special swellings — the 
ganglia— but are abundant along 
the whole course of the four great 
longitudinal trunks. This is a pri- 
mitive character comparab’’e to that 

Pig. 16 Ovary and oviducts presented by the nerve-cords of 'Ner 

of *0 Arthro- 

and posterior suspensor of pod Poripatus. Higher differen- 
2rgerp7rl o? v^uct) “ 0*^®^ MoUusca leads to 

oviduct. predominance if not an exclusive 

presence of newe-Jihres in the cords, and of nerve-ganglim 
cells in the specialized ganglia. The numerous transverse 
connexions of the pedal nerve-cords in Chiton and ISTeo- 
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(seen also in FissureUa (fig. 36) and some other 
Gastropods) are comparable to the transverse connexions 
of the ventral nerve- ^ 
cords of Chaatopod 
wonns and Arthro- 
pods. In the abund- 
ance of the nervous 
network connected 
with its longitudinal 
nerve-tracts, Chiton 
appears to retain some- 
thing of the early con- 
dition of the Coelo- 
mate nervous system 
when it had the form 
of a sub-epidermic net- 
work or nerve -tunic 
(seen more clearly in 
Planarians and some 
IST emertines), and when 
the concentration into 
definitely compacted 
cords had not set in. 

Ganglia are, how- 
ever, distinguishable 
upon the nervous cords 
of Chiton (fig. 18). The 
cerebral ganglia are 
not distinguishable as 
such, but a pair of 
bucc^ ganglia (B in 
fig. 18) are developed 
on two connectives 
which pass forward 
from the cerebral re- 
gion to the great mus- 
cular mass of the 
mouth. These buccal 
ganglia are special de- 
velopments connected 
with the special mus- i7.— Dis 
eularity of the lips and 



u 
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rams of the nervous system of 
Isopleura (after Hubrecht, loo, oit.). c, cere- 
bral ganglia ; a, sublingual ganglia ; v, pedal 


found in all Glosso- nerve'-obrds. A. Proneomenia. 
phora, but uot m the <=■ 

Lipocephala. Such special ganglia related to special 
organs (and not introduced in our schematic Mollusc, fig. 

1) we find in connexion with 
the siphons of the Lipoce- 
phala, and in various posi- 
tions upon the visceral nerve- 
cords of other MoUusca, both 
Glossophora and Lipocephala. 
A pair of pedal ganglia but 
little developed (p in fig. 18), 
and a special group of sub- 
lingual ganglia are present in 
Chiton, On the whole, the 
nervous system of the Iso- 
pleura is exceedingly simple 
and archaic, whilst it does not 
well serve as a type with 
Pig. is.— A nterior part of the nervous 'which tO compare that of 
system of Chiton dnereus, in more de- other Mollusca On account of 
tadl(fi\DniGtegeit’baTir,EI!em«niso/Comp, ,, ,, 

An^omy), B, buccal ganglia (con- the Small amount of concen- 
4^® nerve-gaugUon 

glion and commencement of pedal COlls into ganglia, Sticll aS WO 

Sisu? find developed iu othci- 

forms. 

The development of Neomenia and Chastoderma from 
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the egg is entirely untno'sra, that of Chiton only par- 
tially. Impregnation is efiected when the eggs have been 
discharged and are Ijdng beneath the mantle-skirt. A 
trochosphere larva is developed from the Diblastula of 
Chiton (Loven). 

The Chitons are found in the littoral zone in all parts of 
the world, and are exclusively marine. Neomenia, Proneo- 
menia, and Chsetoderma have hitherto been dredged from 
considerable depths (100 fathoms and upwards) in the 
North Sea, Proneomenia also in the Mediterranean (Marion). 

Sub-class 2.--GASTEOPODA AJSTISOPLEUEA. 

Characters . — Gastropoda in which, whilst the head and 
foot retain the bilateral symmetry of the archi-MoUusca, 
the visceral dome, including the mantle-flap dependent from 
it, and the region on which are placed the ctenidia, anus, 
generative and nephridial apertures, have been subjected 
to a eotatio:n^ tending to bring the anus from its posterior 
median, position, by a movement along the right side, 
forwards to a position above the right side of the animaTs 
neck, or even to the middle line above the neck. This 
torsion is connected mechanically with the excessive vertical 
growth of the visceral hump and the development upon 
its surface of a heavy sheE- The shell is not a plate en- 
closed in a shell-sac, but the primitive sheU-sac appears 
and disappears in the course of embiyonic development, and 
a relatively large nautiloid sheE (with rare exceptions) 
develops over the whole surface of the visceral hump and 
mantle-skirt. Whilst such a sheE might retain its median 
position in a swimming animal, it and the visceral hump 
nece,ssarEy faE to one side in a creeping animal which 
carries them uppermost. 

The sheE and visceral hump in the Anisopleura incEne 



Fig. 19. — Diagram to shoT the efTect of torsion or rotation of the visceral 
hamp in Gastropoda, when tlie visceral nerre coinmissnre passes above the 
intestine; .4, mirotated ancestral condition; B, quairter-rotation ; C, com- 
plete B<am-rotation (the limit) ; X, left, R, right side of the animal ; an, 
anus; In, rn, primarily left nephridium and primarily right iiephridiam; 
Ig, primarily left (subsequently tlie sub-intestinal) visceral ganglion; rg, 
prinarily right {.sulisequently the sub-intestinal) visceral ganglion. The 
dotted circle indicates the ha^I area of the viscei^ hump whida undergoes 
rotation. 

normally to the right side of the a ni mal. As mechanical 
ramlts, there arise a one-sided pressure and a one-sided 
strain, together with a one-sided development of the 
muscular masses which are related to the shell and foot. 
Both the TOESiojr through a semicircle of the base of the 
visceral dome and the continued leiotropic spiral growdh 
of the visceral dome itseE, which is very usual in the 
Anisopleura, appear to be traceable to these mechanical 
conditions. Atrophy of the representatives on one side 
of the body of paired organs is very usual Those placed 
primitively on the left side of the rectum, which in virtue 
of the tor-sion becomes the right side, are the set which suffer 
(see fig. 19). Some Anisopleura, after having thus acquired 
a strongly-maiiced inequilateral character in regard to such 
organs as the ctenidia, nephridia, genital ducts, heart, and 
rectum, appear by further change of conditions of grovrth to 
have acqiured a superficial bEateral symmetry, the second- 


ary nature of which is revealed by anatomical examination 
(Opisthobranchia, JSTatantia). 

In all groups of Anisopleura examples are numerous in 
which the sheU is greatly developed, forming a “ house ” 
into which the whole animal can be with- 
drawn, the entrance being often closed 
by a second shelly piece carried upon 
the foot (the operculum). The power of 
rapidly extending and of again contract- 
ing large regions of the body to an 
enormous degree is 
usual, as in the Li- 
pocephalous Mol- 
lusca. In spite of 
the theories which 
have been held on 
this matter, it ap- 
pears highly prob- 
able that no fluid 
from without is in- 
y troduced into the 
(tb. Sp ^ blood, nor is any ex- 

peUed during these 
changes of form. 

A large mucous 
gland with a med- 
ian rvnro nondllv 21.— Nervous system 

lan pore is usually Palucline as a type of 

the Streptoneimous con- 
dition. B, buccal (sub- 
oesophageal) ganglion ; C, 
cerebral ganglion ; Co, 
pleural ganglion; F, pe- 
dal ganglion with otooyst 
attached ; p, pedal nerve; 
A, abdominal ganglion 
at the estremity of the 
twisted visoer^ “loop” ; 
sp, snpra-intestinal visoe- 



developed on the 
ventral surface of 
the foot, compar- 
able to the similar 

the long-looped Euthy- Bipocephala, and in 

neurons condition. The ^ 

nntwistedviscetaiioop some cases (e.g.jPy- 
is ughuy ^ed. ce, fig. 37, B) this 

cerebral ganglion ; ® i 

pleural ganJSon ; pe, has been mistaken 

, 

which represents ^so The leiotropic geabaur, after 
^ngiim*’”f“s^tS torsion of the visceral dome has had 
neura^d^ves off the Jess deep-seated effect in one series of 


.s^!, supra-iMesunai visce- 
ral ganglion on the course 
of the right visceral cord ; 
sh,snb-int6stinalganglioii 
on the course of the left 


dium (olfactory o^n) Ardsopleuxa than in another. Accord- 
loop formed by the two 
nital” ganglion, inie VISCERAL KEEVES (fig. 19) is Or is UOt 
gUa^omT^f caught, as it were, in the twist, we are 
spengei.) able to distinguish one branch or line of 

descent with straight visceral nerves — the Euthyneuea 



Pig. ' 22, — ^Nervous system of the Pond-Snail, Limneeus stagmlis, as a type of 
the short-looped Enthyneurous condition. The short visceral “loop ” with 
its three ganglia is lightly-shaded, ce, cerebral ganglion ; pe, pedal ganglion ; 
pi, pleural ganglion ; ab, abdominal ganglion ; sp, visceral ganglion of the 
left side ; opposite to it is the visceral ganglion of the right side, which 
giyes off the long nerve to the olfactory ganglion and osphradium o. In 
flanorbis and in Auricula (Pulmonata, allied to Limnseus) the olfactory organ 
is on the left side and receives its nerv'e from the left visceral ganglion. 
(After Spengel.) 

(fig. 20) — from a second branch with the visceral nerves 
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twisted into a figure-of-eiglit — the Steeptoneura (fig. 21). 
Probably the Euthynenra and the Streptonenra have de- 
veloped independently from the ancestral bilaterally sym- 
metrical Gastropods. The escape of the visceral nerve-loop 
from the torsion depends on its having acqtiired a somewhat 
deeper position and shorter extent, previously to the com- 
mencement of the phenomenon of torsion, in the ancestors 
of the Euthyneura than in those of the Streptonenra. The 
junction of the two halves of the visceral loop in the 
Euthyneura is below the anus, and the loop is therefore 
not caught by the intestine. In the Streptonenra the 
junction is (as in the Isopleura) above the anus. 

Branch a.STBEPTONBUBA (Spengel, 1881). 

Characters . — Gastropoda Anisopleura in which the 
visceral “ loop ” (the. conterminous visceral nerves) em- 
braces the intestine and therefore shares in the torsion of 
the visceral hump, the right cord crossing above the left 
so as to form a figure-of-eight (see fig. 19). 

The Streptonenra comprise two orders — the Zygo- 
branchia and the Azygobranchia. 

Order 1. — Zygobranchia. 

Characters . — Streptonenra in which, whilst the visceral 
torsion is very complete so as to bring the anus into the 
middle line anteriorly or nearly so, the atrophy of the 
primitively left-side organs is not carried out. The right 
and left ctenidia, which have how become left and right 
respectively, are of equal size, and are placed symmetrically 
on either side of the neck in the paUial space. Belated 
to them is a simple pair of osphradial patches. Both right 



Fig. ZS.—Ealiotis tulermdata. d, foot ; I, tentacular processes of the mantle. 
(Prom Owen, after Cuvier.) 


and left nephridia are present, the actual right one being 
much larger than the left. Two auricles may be present 
right and left of a median ventricle (Hahotis), or only one 
(Patella). The Zygobranchia are further very definitely 
characterized by the archaic character of absence of special 
genital ducts. The generative products escape by the 
larger nephridium. The sexes are distinct, and there is 
no copulatory or other accessory generative apparatus; 
The teeth of the Hngual ribbon are highly differentiated 
(Rhipidoglossate). The visceral dome lies close upon the 
oval sucker-like foot, and is coextensive with its prolonga- 
tion in the aboral direction. 

The Zygobranchia comprise three families, arranged in two sub- 
orders. 

Sub-order 1, Otenidiolranchia. 

Character . — Large paired ctenidia acting as gills. 

Family 1. — Haliotidse. 

Genera : Ealiotis (Ear-Shell, Ormer in Guernsey) ; mostly tropical ; 
Teinotis. 

Family %—Fissii,rellidie. 

Genera: JPissMreZto (Key-hole Limpet) (figs. 24:, ^6), ETnargmuia, 
Farmophoriis (fig. 25) ; mostly tropical. 

Sub-order 2. Phyllidiobra^ichia. 

{Jharacters . — Ctenidia reduced to wart-like papillie; special sub- 


pallial lamellse, similar to those of the Opisthobranch Pleuro- 
phyllidia, perform the function of gills. 

Family 3. — Patellidw. 

Genera: Patella (Limpet, figs. 26, &c.), Nacella (Bonnet- Limpet), 
Lottia. 

Fxirther BemarJcs on Zygobranchia . — The Common Limpet 
is a specially interesting and abundant example of the 
remarkable order Zygobranchia. A complete and accurate 
account of its anatomy has yet to be written. Here we 
have only space for a brief outline. The foot of the 
Limpet is a nearly circular disc of muscular tissue; in 
front, projecting from and 
above it, are the head 
and neck (figs. 26, 30). The 
visceral hump forms a low 
conical dome above the sub- 
circular foot, and standing out 
all round the base of this dome 
so as to completely overlap the ^ 
head and foot, is the circular ^ ~ 
mantle-skirt. The depth of ^ 
free mantle-skirt is greatest in 
front, where the head and neck 
are covered in by it. Upon 
the surface of the visceral 
dome, and extending to the 
edge of the free mantle-skirt, 
is the conical shell. When 
the shell is taken away (best 
effected by immersion in hot 
water) the surface of the vis- 
ceral dome is found to be 
covered by a black- coloured 
epithelium, which may be re- 
moved, enabling the observer 
to note the position of some 
organs lying below the trans- 
parent integument (fig. 27). 



of Fissurella from wliicb t . . .. _ 
has been removed, whilst tiie ante- 
rioi- area of the mantle-skirt has 
heen longitudinally slit and its sides 
reflected, a, cephalic tentacle; 6, 
foot; d, left (archaic right) ^11- 
plume ; e, reflected mantle-flap ; fi, 
the fissure or hole in the mantle-flap 
teversed by the longitudinal inci- 
sion ; /, right (archaic left) nephri- 
dium’s apertui’e; g, anus; h, left 
(archaic right) aperture of nephri- 
dium ; p, snout. (Original.) 

The muscular columns (c) 


attaching the foot to the shell form a ring incomplete in 
front, external to which is the free 
mantle- skirt. The limits of the 
large area formed by the flap over 
the head and neck (ecr) can be traced, 
and we note the anal papilla show- 
ing through and opening on the right 
shoulder, so to speak, of the animal 
into the large anterior region of the 
sub-paUial space. Close to this the 
small renal organ (i, mediad) and the 
larger renal organ (h, to the right 
and posteriorly) are seen, also the 
pericardium (1) and a coil of the in- ' 
testine (int) embedded in the com- 
pact liver. 

On. cutting away the anterior pari 
of the mantle-skirt so as to expose 
the sub-paUial chamber in the region 
of the neck, we find the right and 
left renal papillse (discovered by Lan- 
‘ft^mae^^fSc^r^oT tester (27) in 1867) on either side 
papilla (fig. 28), but no gills. 



symmetrical gius placed on If a similar examination be made 
the neck. (OriginaL) EissureUa (fig. 

24, d), we find right and left of the two renal apertures 
, right and left gill-plume or etenidium, which by their 
presence here and in Haliotis furnish the distinctive char- 
acter to which the name Zygobranchia refers. In Patella 
no such plumes exist, but right and left of the neck are 
, a pair of minute oblong yellow bodies (fig. 28, d), 
which were originally described by Lankester as orifices 
possibly connected with the evacuation of the generative 
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products. On account of their position they were termed 
by him the “capito-pedal orifices,” being placed near the 
junction of head and foot. Spengel (24:) has, however, in 
a most ingenious way shown that these bodies are the repre- 
sentatives of the typical pair of ctenidia, here reduced to a 
mere rudiment. N" ear to each ludimentary ctenidium Spengel 



Fig. 26.— Tlie Commoa Limpet (Pcdella viilgata)lix its sliell, seen from the pedal 
snrface, *, y, the median antero-posterior axis ; a, cephalic tentecle ; 6, 
plantar samoe of the foot ; o, free edge of the shell ; d, the branchial effe- 
rent vessel carrying aerated blood to the auricle, and here interrapting the 
circlet of gill lamellse ; e, margin of the mantle-skirt ; /, gill lamellse (not 
ctenidia, bat special pallial growths, comparable to tliose of Heurophyllidia); 
g, the branchial efferent vessel ; h, factor of the branchial advehent vessel ; 
i, interspaces between the muscular bundles of the root of the foot, causing 
the sejiarste area seen in flg. 27, c, (OrigmaL) 

has discovered an olfactory patch or osphradium (consisting 
of modified epithelium) and an olfactory nerve-ganglion 
(fig, 32). It will be remembered that, according to 
Spengel, the osphra- 
dium of Mollusca is 
definitely and inti- 
mately related to the 
gill -plume or cteni- 
dimn, being always 
placed near the base 
of that organ; further, 

Spengel has ^own 
that the nerve-supply 
of this olfactory organ 
is always derived from 
the visceral loop. Ac- 
cordingly, the nerve- 
supply affords a means 
of testing the conclu- 
sion that we have in 
T Ankesters 27.— Dorsal surfece of toe Limpet removed 

^ from its sheU and deprived of its black pig- 

peaal Dooies tne rucll- mented euithelium ; the intenml organs are 
mentary ctenidia The through the transparent hwly-wall e, 
V a ^ v- bundles forming the root of the foot, 

accompanying dia- and adherent to the shell; e, free mantle- 

0.1 skirt ; ifTO, tentaculiferous margin of the same; 

grams (ngs. oD) or ^ smaller (left) aephridiiun; k, laiger (right) 
the nervous systems of Mphridxum ; ?, pericardium ; he, fibrous septum, 
■n i 1 i-rr t j* behind the pericardium; n, liver; ini, intes- 

ir^ateJJa and, Ot JtxallOtiS, tine; ecr. anterior area of the mantle-skMover- 
as determined hySpen- ^langing ihe head (cephalic hood). (Original.) 

gel, show the identity in the origin of the nerves passing 
from the visceral loop to Spengel's olfactory ganglion of 
the Limpet, and that of the nerves which pass from the 
visceral loop of Haliotis to the olfactory patch or osphra- 
dium, which lies in immediate relation on the right and 
on the left side to the right and the left giil-plumes 
(ctenidia) respectively. The same diagranm serve to de- 



monstrate the Streptoneurous condition of the visceral loop 
in Zygobranchia. 

Thus, then, vre find that the Limpet possesses a sym- 
metrically-disposed pair of ctenidia in a rudimentary con- 
dition, and justifies 
its position among 
Zygobranchia. At 
the same time it pos- 
sesses a totally dis- 
tinct series of fime- 
tioTLcd gills, which 
are not derived from 
the modification of 
the typical Mollus- 
can ctenidium. 

These gills are in 
the form of delicate Fig. 2S.— Auterior portion of the same Limpet, witli 
the overhanging cephalic hood removed, os, ce- 



organs . . 

extending com- mantle-skirt ; /, papilla of the larger neptoidium , 

1 1. +.1,., (7, anus ; A papilla of tlie smaUer nephridium ; f, 

pletely round, tne g^Uer nephridinm ; h, larger nephridium ; I, peri- 
cardium; m, out edge of the mantle-skirt; 7i, 
liver ; ^3, snout. (Original.) 



inner face of the 
depending mantle- 
skirt. This circlet of gill-lamellse led Cuvier to class the 
Limpets as Cyciobranchiata, and, by erroneous identifica- 
tion of them with 
\ j the series of meta- 

merically repeated 
ctenidia of Chiton, 
to associate the 
latter Mollusc 
with the former. 
The gill -lamellae 
of Patella are 
processes of the 
mantle compar- 
able to the plait- 
like folds often 
FiG. 29.— The same specimen viewed from tihe left observed Oil the 

front, so as to show the sub-anal tract (/) of the £ « 

larger nephridium, by which it communicates v-ith rOOI 01 me uran- 

thepericarilium. o, mouth; other letters as in fig. 2S. cbial chamber ill 
other Gastropoda {e.g.y Buccinum and Haliotis). They are 
termed paUial gills. The only other Molluscs in which 
they are exactly represented 
are the curious Opistho- 
branchs Phyllidia and 
Pleurophyllidia (fig. 67). 

In these, as in Patella, the 
typical ctenidia are aborted, 
and the branchial function 
is assumed by close -set 
lameliiform processes ar- 
ranged in a series beneath 
the mantle -skirt on either 
side of the foot. In fig. 26, 
il the large branchial veiu of 
Patella bringing blood from 
ae gfll-series to tie Heart 

is seen. : where it crosses rectum and to the pericardium, f, pa- 

the series of kmeUa: there 

is a short interval devoid papOla of the smaller nephridium, which 
. is only represented by dotted outlines ;■ 

01 lamellse. Z, pericardium indicated by a dotted out- 

Thd 'hfift-rt in Pa+fslla prtn line,— at its right side arc seen the two 
_ lue nean m rateua con- reno-pericardiS pores ; J, the sub-anal 
SlStS of a single auricle (not tract of the large neplirldiiim given off 

i.™., J vn:™ near its papilla, and seen through the 

two as in MallOtlS ana rlS- unshaded smhler nephridium; JlS.u, an- 
SUreHa) and a ventricle ; the superior lobe of the large ne- 

• f . .111 1 phndmm ; to. Z, left lobe of same ; Ira.p, 

former receives the blood posterior lobe of same; ksA, inferior 
from the branchial vein, the sub-viscerai lobe of same. (Original.) 

latter distributes it through a large aorta which soon leads 
into irregoiar blood-lacun®. 
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The existence of two renal organs in Patella, and their 
relation to the pericardium (a portion of the ccelom), is 



Fig. 81.— Diagram of a vertical antero-postero median section of a Limpet. 
Letters as in figs. 28, 29, witli following additions ; q, intestine in transverse 
section ; r, lingual sac (radular sac) ; rd, radnla ; s, lamellated stomach. ; f, 
salivary gland ; %, duet of same ; buccal cavity ; w, gonad ; 6r.a, branchial 
advehent vessel (artery) ; bv.v, branchial efferent vessel (vein) ; 6®, blood- 
vessel ; odm, muscles and caitilage of the odontophore ; oor, heart ■within the 
pericardium. (Original.) 

important. Each renal organ is a sac lined with glandular 
epithelium (ciliated cells with concretions) communicating 




Fig. 32. — A. Section in a plane vertical to the surface of the neck of Patella 
through a, the rudimentary ctenidium (Lankester’s organ), and J>, the ol- 
factory epithelium (osphradium) ; c, the olfectory (osphradial) mnglion. 
(After Spengel.) B. Surface view of a rudimentary ctenidium of Patella, 
excised and viewed as & transparent object. (Original.) 


with the exterior by its papilla, and by a narrow passage 
with the pericardium. The connexion with the pericar- 



Fig. 33. — ^Vertical section in a plane running right and left 'through ■the 
anterior part of the visceral hump of Patella, to show 'the two renal organs 
and their openings into the pericardium, a, large or external or right renal 
organ ; a6, narroTvprocess of the same running Idow the int^tine and lead- 
ing by fc into the pericardium; b, small or median renal organ; c, peri- 
cardium; d, rectum ; e, liver ; /, manyplxes ; gi epithelium of the dor^l sur- 
face; 7i, renaj. epithelium lining the renal sacs; i, apertarc connecting the 
small sac ■with the pericardium ; Tt, aperture coimeetifig the large sac with 
the pericardium. (From an original drawirfg by Mr J. T. Cunninghain, Fellow 
of University College, Oxford.) 

dium of the smaller of the two renal organs was demon- 
strated by Lankester in 1867, at a time when the fact 


that the renal organ of the MoUusca, as a rule, opens into 
the pericardium, and is therefore a typical nephridium, 
was not known. Subsequent investigations (27) carried on 
under the direction, of the same 
naturalist have shown that the 
larger as well as the smaller renal 
sac is in communication wdth the 
pericardium. The walls of the 
renal sacs are deeply plaited and 
thrown into ridges. Below the 
surface these w'alls are excavated 
with blood-vessels, so that the sac 
is practically a series of blood-ves- 
sels covered with renal epithelium, ^ 
and forming a mesh-work within 
a space communicating with the 
exterior. The larger renal sac (re- 
markably enough, that which is 
aborted in other Anisopleura) ex- 
tends between the liver and the 
integument of the visceral dome Fig. 34.—ireiTo^ system of Pa- 
very widely. It also bends round ‘ ’ 

the liver as shown in fig. 30, and 
forms a large sae on half of the 
upper surface of the muscular mass 
of the foot. Here it lies close 
upon the genital body (ovary or 
testis), and in such intimate rela- 
tionsMp with it that, w^hen ripe, the gonad bursts into the 
renal sac, and its products are carried to the exterior by 
the papilla on the right side of the anus (Robin, Dali). 
This fact led Cuvier erroneously to the belief that a duct 
existed leading from the gonad to this papilla. The 
position of the gonad, best seen in the diagrammatic 



tella; tbe visceral loop ; 
lightly shaded; the buccal 
ganglia are omitted, ce, cere- 
bral ganglia; o'«, cerebral com- 
missure ; pi, plem-al ganglion ; 
pe, pedal ganglion ; p'e, pedal 
nerve ; s, s’, nerves (right and 
left) to the mantle ; o, olfac- 
tory ganglion, connected by 
nerve to the Streptoneurons 
■visceral loop. (After Spengel.) 



section (fig. 31), is, as in other Zygobranchia, devoid of 
a special duct communicating with the exterior. This 
condition, probably an archaic one, distinguishes the Zygo- 
branchia among all Glossophorous MoUusca. 

The digestive tract of PateUa offers some interesting 
features. The odontophore is powerfully developed ; the 
radular sac is extraordinarily long, lying coiled in a space 
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between tbe Tt-i aHR of tbe liver and the mTiscular foot. The 
radnla has 160 rows of teeth with twelve teeth in each jow. 
Two pairs of salivary ducts, each leading from a salivary 
gland, open into the buccal chamber. The oesophag^ leads 
into a renmrkable stomach, plaited like the manyplies of a 
sheep, and after this the intestine takes a very large num- 
ber of turns embedded in the yellow liver, until at last it 
passes between the two renal sacs to the anal papilla. A 
curious ridge {spiral 1 valve) which secretes a slimy cord is 
found upon the inner wall of the intestine. The general 
structure of the MoUuscan intestine has not been suffi- 
ciently investigated to render any comparison of this struc- 
ture of PateUa with that of other MoUusca possible. The 
eyes of the Limpet (28) deserve mention as examples of 
the most priDoitive l^d of eye in the MoUuscan 


cephalic tentacle and are 


They are found one on 
simply minute open pits 
or depressions of the C 
epidermis, the epidermic 
cells lining them being 
pigmented and connected 
with nerves (compare fig. 

118). 

■nae Limpet breeds 
upon the southern Eng- 
lish coast in the early 
part of April, but ite de- 
velopment has not been 
followed. It has simply 
been traced as far the 
formation of a Diblastixla 
which acquires a ciliated 
band, and becomes a 
nearly spherical Trocho- 
sphere. It is probable 
that the Limpet takes 
several years to attain 
full growth, and during 
that period it frequents 
the same spoti which 
becomes gradually sunk 
below the surrounding 
surface, especially if the 
rock be carbonate of lime. 

At low tide the Limpet 
(being a strictly inter- 
tidal organism) is ex- 
posed to the air, and is 

to be found upon its spot of fixation ; but when the water 
again covers it, it (according to timtworthy observers) 
quits its attachment and walks away in search of food 
(minute encrusting algae), and then once more as the tide 
falls returns to the identical spot, not an inch in diameter, 
which belongs, as it were, to it.‘ Several million limpets 
— twelve million in Berwickshire alone — are annually used 
on the east coast of Britain as bait. 



3 Fio. 8S. — ^Xervons system of Ksstirena. 
paJlial nerve ; JJ, pedal nerve ; A, abdomi- 
nal ganglia in tie Streptonearons visceral 
commi^are, witi snpia- and sab-intestine 
ganglion on eaci side ; B, buccal ganglia ; 
C, C, cerebral ganglia ; «s, cerebral commis- 
sure ; o, otocyste attacsbed to tie cerebro- 
;^al connectives. (Prom G^enbanr, after 


Order 2. — AzygohrancMa, 

Ckaraciers , — Streptonenra which, as a sequel to the 
torsion of the visceral hump, have lost by atrophy the 
originally left ctenidium and the originally left nephridium, 
retaining the right ctenidium as a comb-like giU-plume to 
tlie actual left of the rectum, and the right nephridium 
(that which is the smaller in the ZygohranSiia) aik) to the 
actual left of the rectum, between it and the gill-plume. 
The right olfactory organ only is retained, and may assume 
the form of a comb-like ridge to the actual left of the 
ctenidium or branchial plume. It has been erroneously 
described as the second gill, and is known as the para- 
branchia. The rectmn itself lies on the animal’s right 


shoulder. The presence of glandular plication of the surface 
of the mantle-flap (fig. 46, x) and an adrectal gland (purple- 
gland, fig. 47, gp) are frequently observed. The sexes are 
^ways distinct ; a special genital duct (oviduct or sperm 
duct) unpaired is present, opening either by the side of the 
anus or, in the m^es, on the right side of the neck in con- 
nexion with a large penis. The shell is usually large and 
spiral; often an operculum is developed on the upper sur- 
face of the hinder part of the foot. The dentition of the 
lingual ribbon is very varied. In most eases the visceral 
hump and the foot increase along axes at right angles to 
one another, so that the foot is extended far behind the 
visceral hump in the ab-oral direction, whilst the visceral 
hump is lofty and spirally twisted. 

This is a very large group, and is conveniently divided 
into two sections, the Reptantia and the ISTatantia. The 
former, containing the immense majority of the group, 
breaks np into three snb-orders, the Holochlamyda, Pneu- 
monochlamyda, and Siphonochlamyda, characterized by the 
presence or absence of a trough-like prolongation of the 
margin of the mantle-flap, which conducts water to the 
respiratory chamber (sub-pallial space where the gill, anus, 
&c., are placed), and notches the mouth of the shell by 
its presence, or again by adaptation to aerial respira- 
tion. The sub-orders are divided into groups according to 
the characters of the lingual dentition. In some Azygo- 
branchia the mouth is placed at the end of a more or less 
elongated snout or rostrum which is not capable of intro- 
version (Rostaifera) ; in the others (Proboscidifera) the 
rostrum is partly invaginated and is often of great length. 
It is only everted when the animal is feeding, and is with- 
drawn (introverted) by the action of special muscles ; the 
over-worked terra “proboscis” is applied to the retractile 
form of snout. The term “ introversible snout,” or simply 
“introvert,” would be preferable. The presence or absence 
of this arrangement does not seem to furnish so natural a 
division of the Reptant Azygohranchia as that afforded by 
the characters of the mantle-skirt. 

Section a. — JREPTANTIA. 

Characters , — Azygohranchia adapted to a creeping life ; foot either 
wholly or only the mesopodinin in the form of a creeping disc. 

Snb-order 1. — Holochlamyda. 

Charadcrs . — Reptant Azygohranchia with a simple margin to the 
mantle-skirt, and, accordingly, the lip of the shell unnotched ; 
mostly Eostrifera with a non-introversible snout), and vege- 
tarian ; marine, hraelosh, fresh- water, terrestrial. 

a. JShipidoglossa {x.i to 7 to 7.x). 

Family 1. — Trodkidss. 

Grenera; Ttirho, Lin. ; Fhasiamlla, Lam.; Imperator, Month; 

TrocTms, Lin.; Fotella, Lam.; EuompJmlus, Low. 

Family 2. — Meritidae, 

Genera; Nerita, L.; Meritina, Lam.; Fileohis, Low; Navkella, 

Lam. 

Family 3. — PUuTot(maridm. 

Genera ; PUwrotoormria, Defr. ; AnaiomiiSy Month ; Stcmatia, 

Helbing. 

jS. Ptenoglossa ix.O.x}. 

Family 4. — Seaiaridse. 

Genus : Scalaria, Lam. 

Family 5.-—Jdn£ki7ddse. 

Oonsaat: Janthim, Lam. (fig. 44) ; Eealuzia, Petit. 

y. Taenioglossa 
PajnUj ^—Ccrithidae. 

Grenera : CerWdum, Brug, ; Potcmides, Brong. ; Herin^a, Defr. 
Family 7. — Melanidse. 

Genera: Melania^ Lam,; Molanopsis, Per.; Aticylotus, Lay. 
Family 8. — PyramideUidm. 

Genera: Pyramidella, Lam.; Styldia, Flem. ; Adis, Loven. 
Family 9. — TrurriAdlidm. 

. Genera; Tunritclla, Lam.; Cascum, Flem.; Vorraclxis, Adans.; 

StHquaria, Brag. 
l^axoSly' l(i.~~-Xmoph&ridss. 

Genus : Phorvs, Month (fig. 39). 
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Class. —GASTROPODA. 
{Ardi iaopleurum. ) 


Sub-class 1. — ISOPLEUEA. 


Sub-class 2. — Anisopleuea. 
(Arehieuthynmriim . ) 


Branch a. — iTREPTONEUUA. 

Branch k — ]E 
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luTHYXEUKA. 

(ArcJiu^godrancMum.) 

{ArehiopisthohrancMu m . ) 


Order 1 .— Zyqobbahchia. 
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Order 2.-— Aztgobeakchia 
{ArchiholocJiZaniydum . ) 


Order 1. — Opisthobeaxohia. 
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Pamily W.—Noiidiaa. 

Geuera : Aiiitca, Lam. ; SiganUis, Lam. ; Nentopsis, GrateL 

Family 12. — EnioconcMAx. 

Tbe single gemis and species Entoconcha imiraUlis, discovered by 
Job. Mtiuer in 1851, parasitic in Synapia digitaia. Tie adult 
form is not known. 

Family IZ.—MarseaMee, 

Genera : Marsenia, Leaci j (hichidiopsis. Beck. 

Family 14. — Acfinsidas. 

Genafa: AcnueOt Eschsci.; LoUia, Gr.; (probably tiesewill be 
found to belong to the Zygobranchia). 

Family 15. — CapuUdse. 

Genera : Oapulus, Montf. j Galyptrasa, Lam. (fig. 40) ; TroiskiAa^ 
Sebum. 

Family 16. — Littorinidse. 

Genera : IMtorvm (tbe Periwinkles, fig. 46) ; Modulus, Gray ; 
LoGuna, Tmt. ; Rissoa, Frem. j Eydrc^ia, Haxtm. ; Assiminia, 
Leacb. 

Family 17. — Paludinidse. 

Genera : Paludina (River-Snail) (figs. 7, 21) ; Bithynia, Gray ; 
Tanalia, Gray. 

Family 18. — Valmiidse. 

Genus : Vdlmta (fig. 45), fredi-water. 

Family 19. — AmpuUguridae. 

Genus : Aw/puTlaria, (can breathe air by meaim of tbe walls of 
the palliat chamber as well as water Iw tbe gill ; fresb-waters 
of tropical America, Africa, and East todies). 

Sub-order 2. — PneumonocAlamyda. 

Okaracters . — Pallial chamber a lung-sac j no mouth on a 

rostrum, not a retractile proboscis; terrestrisd habit. 

Family 20. — Oydostomidie. 

Genera : Oumsioma, Tiam. ; Qydopluirvs, Montf. ; F&russvna, 
GrateL ; Pupina,, Tigoard. 

Family 21.~Sdim,idse ^dula rhipidoglossate rather than taenio- 
glossate). 

Genera: StoaMoma, Adams; Trochcdella, Swains.; Edidita, 
L^. ; Proserpina, Guild. 

Family 22. — AdeuUdm. 

Genera ; Aeicula, Hartm. ; Geomelania, Pfr. 


Sub-order 3. — SiphonocMamyda. 

Oharaat&rs. — Reptant Azygobranchia with the margin of the 
mantle drawn out to form a tror^h-like siphon which notches the 
lip of the shell; shell always spiral ; usually an operculum, homy 
or lamelliform ; either a rostrum or a retractile proboscis ; exclusively 
marine; mostly carnivorous. 

* Tsenioglossa (3. 1. S). 

Family l.~-Stfrovnbidfe. 

Genera: Stromius, L.; Pteroceras, Lam,; Eostellaria, Lam. 
(fig. 43). 

Family 2. — Aporrhaidse. 

Gtenus : AporrJiais, Da Cosfau 
Family 3. — Pedieutaridse. 

Genus : Pedimlaria, Swains. 

Family 4, — JDolidas. 

Genera : Cassis, Lam. ; Cassidaria, Lam.; Dolium, Lam. ; Eicula, 
Swains. 

Family 6. — Tritmidm. 

Genera : Tritoniuin, Cuv. (fig. 42) ; Banella, Lam. 

Family 6. — Cyprmdss (the Cowries). 

Genera ; Oyprsea, L. ; Ovulum, Brug. (fig. 41) ; Eraio, Eisso. 
*Toxiglo$sa (1.0.1). 

Family 7. — Conidee. 

Genus : Conus, L. 

Family 8.—Terebridae. 

Genus : Terdira, Adans. 

Family 9, — Pleurotcmidae. 

Genus t Pleurotoma, Lam. 

Family 10. — Cancdlaridse. 

Genus: Caricellaria, Lam. 

*Bachiglossa (1.1.1 or .1.). 

Family 11. — Murieidse. 

Genera : Murex, L. ; TrqphoTi, Montf, ; Fusus, Brag. ^ Pyrula, 
Lam. (fig. 88) ; Turlnsiella, Lam. 

Family 12. — Bueeinidas. 

Genera: Bucdnum, L. ; Nassa, Lam. (fig. 6); Purpura, Brag, 
(fig. 47); QoncTwlepas, Lam.; Magilus, Montf. 

Family 13. — Miiridse. 

Genus : Mitra, Lam. 


XVI. — 82 
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Family 14. — Olmd^e. 

Genera : Oliva, Brag. ; A ncilla, Lam. ; Ha^ya, Lam. 

Family IS.’— Vobitidse. 

Genera : Vblutci, L. ; CymMwai, Montf. ; Marginella, Lam. ; 

Volvaria Lam. 

Fwiher Bemarhs on, ilie Beptant Azygohrmtchia. — The 
very large assemblage of forms coming imder this order 
comprise the most Mghly developed predaceous sea-snails, 
numerous vegetarian species, a considerable number of 


retractor muscle of the foot, ■wliicli clings to the spiral 
column or columella of the shell (see fig. 42). This col- 
umella muscle is the same thing as the muscular surface 
marked e in the figures of Patella, marked ^ in fig. 91 of 
STautilus, and the posterior adductor of Lamellibranchs 

(fig. 131). 

The surface of the neck is covered by integument forming 
tlie floor of the branchial cavity. It has not been cut into. 





Pia.SL- _ 

in a state of eversion. , , , 

fold of the mantle-skirt (Siphonoolilamyda); b, edge 

ing on the shell ; e, cephalic eye ; d, cephalic tentacle ; e, everted buccal 
introvert (proboscis) ; /, foot ; g, operculum ; h, penis ; i, under surface of 
the mantle-skirt forming the roof of tlie sub-pallial chamber. B. Sole of the 
foot of Pyrnla fMbu, to .sliovr «, the pore nsually said to be “aquiferous” 
but probably the oridee of a gland ; 6, median line of foot. 

fresih-water, and some terrestrial form.?. The partial dis- 
section of a male specimen of the Common Periwinkle, 
Ziftorim Httoralis, drawn in fig. 46, will serve to exhibit 
the disposition of viscera which prevails in the group. 


Fro. 3!).~Animal and shell of Phorus exuhts. a, snout (not inti-oversible) ; h, 
cephalic tentacles; c, right eye; d, pro- and meso-podium,— to the right of 
this is seen the metapodivun bearing the sculptured operculum. 

Of the organs lying on. the reflected mantle-skirt, that which 
in the natural state lay nearest to the vas deferens on the 
right side of the median line of 
the roof of the branchial chamber 
is the rectum i\ ending in the 
anus a. It can be traced back to 
the intestine i near the surface of 
the visceral hump, and it is found 
that the apex of the coil formed 
by the hump is occupied by the 
liver h and the stomach v. Pha- 
rynx and oesophagus are con- 
cealed in the head. The enlarged 
glandular structure of the walls 
of the rectum is frequent in the 
Azygobranchia, as is also though 
not universally the gland marked 
y, next to the rectum. It is the 
adrectal gland, and in the genera 
Muxex and Purpura secretes a 
colourless liquid which turns 


c, sipbon ; S, head-tentacles ; U head, the tetter placed near tbermbt Upon exposure to the at- 

eje; rf, the foot, expanded as in cm-wling; A, the mantae-skirt reflected over the sides of the i^elL (From Owin. mosphere and' 


The branchial chamber formed by the mantle-skirt over- 
hanging the head has been exposed by cutting along a line 
extending backward from the letters vd to the base of the 
columella muscle me, and the whole roof of the chamber 
thus detached from the right side of the animars neck has 
been thrown over to the left, shewing the organs which lie 
upon the roof. No opening into the body-cavity has been 
made; the or^ns which lie in the coiled visceral hump 
show through its traasriarent walls. The head is seen in 
front resting on the foot and carrying a median non-retraetile 
.snout or rostrum, and a pair of cephalic tentacles at the 
base of each of which is an eye. In many Gastropoda the 
eye,s are not thus sessile but raised upon special eye-tentacles 
(figs. 43, 69), To the right of the head is seen the muscular 
penis p close to the termination of the vas deferens {sper- 
i^tic duct) wf. The testis t occupies a median position in 
the coiled visceral ma.ss. Behind the penis on the ^me 
side IS the hooklike columella muscle, a development of the 


ancients as a dye. 
Near this, and less 
advanced into the 
branchial chamber, 
is the single renal 
organ or nephri- 
dium j* -with its 
opening to the ex- 
terior r', Internally 
this glandular sac 
presents a second 
slit or apertur' 
"which leads into the 
pericardibun (as is 
now found to be 


. was used by the 


^ i. The heart -wnui , « 

r lying in the pericardium is seen in close proximity to 
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the renal organ, and consists of a single auricle receiving 
blood from the gill, and of a single ventricle vrMch pxunps 
it througli the body by an anterior and posterior aorta 
(see fig. 105). The 
surface x of the 
mantle betvreen the 
rectum and the gill- 
plume is th^o^yn 
into folds -which 
in many sea-snails 
(Whelks, &c.) are 
very strongly deve- 
loped. The "whole tentacles ; h, foot ; ft, mantle-siirt, 

of this surface ap- earned m a r^ected condition so 

T cover in the sides of the shell, 

pears to be active 

in the secretion of a mucous-lihe substance. The single 
gill-plume hr lies to the left of the median line in natural 
position. It corresponds to the 
right of the two primitive eten- 
idia in the unt-wisted archaic 
condition of the MoUuscan body, 
and does not project freely into 
the branchial cavity, but its 
axis is attached (hy concres- 
cence) to the mantle-skirt (roof 
of the branchial chamber). It 
is rare for the gill-plume of an 
Anisopleuroua Gastropod to 
stand out freely as a plume, 
but occasionally this more ar- 
chaic condition is exhibited, as 
in Valvata (fig. 45). ISText be- 
yond (to the left of) the giU- 
plume we find the so-called para- 
branchia, which is here simple, 
but sometimes lamellated as in 
Purpura (fig. 47). This organ 
has, without reason, been sup- 
posed to represent_ the second th7sMi of 

ctenidium of the typical Mollusc, Tritonium, Cuv. o, apex; ac, sl- 
which it cannot do on account 

of its position. It should be W, w, whorls of tkesheU; «,«, su- 

. ,, • 1 , f. ,T ttires. Oconpymg the axis, and 

to the right of the anus "were exposed "by the sectaon, is seen the 

tUsthecase. Eeceatly Spengel 

has shown that the parahran- to he divided into separate cham- 
chia of Gastropods is the typical ™ sfpta.^ 

olfactory organ or napbradiuiri 0-wen.) 
in a highly-developed condition The minute structure 
of the epithelium which clothes it, as well as the origin of 




Fio. 43. — Animal and sHeU of Jtosiellaria reotirostris. a, snout or r 

S, cephalic tentacle ; c, eye ; d, propodinm and mesopodiuni ; e, meiapodium ; 
/, opercnlnm; hV prolonged siphonal notch of the shell occupied hy the 
siphon, or troagh-Iilie process of the mantle-sldrt. ^Piom Owen.) 

the nerve which is distributed to the parabranchia, proves 
it to be the same organ which is found universally in Mol- 


luscs at the base of each giU-plume, and tests the indra-wn 
current of -water hy the sense of smeU. The nerve to this 




Fig. 44.— Female Janthina, with egg-float (a) attached to the foot; i, egg- 
capsules ; c, ctenidium (^1-plume) ; d, cephalic tentacles. 

organ is given off from the superior (original right, see 
fig. 19) -visceral ganglion. 

The figures which are here given of various Axygo- 
branchia are in most cases suffi- 
ciently explained by the refer- 
ences attached to them. As an 
excellent general type of the 
nervous system, atiention may 
be directed to that of Paludina t 
dra-wn in fig. 21. On the whole, 
the ganglia are strongly indivi- 
dualized in the Azygobranehia, 
nerve-cell tissue being concen- 
trated in the ganglia and absent pia 45.~-Faimfa oHstata, Man. 
from the cords (contrast with Zy- ^ mouth; w?, operculum: ir, 

, T ♦ j -r 1 \ A , ctenidium (brancliial plume) : r, 

gODranchia and. IsoplGUra). At filiform appendage (? rudiment- 

the sme time, the junction of 

the visceral loop above the in- uot having its axis fused to the 
r.11 Toof of the branchial chamber is 

testine prevents in ail Strepto- the notable character of this 
neura the shortening of the vis- 

ceral loop, and it is rare to find a fusion of the visceral 
ganglia -with either pleural, pedal, or cerebral — a fusion 
which can and does 
take place where the 
•visceral loop is not 
above but below the 
intestine, in the 
Euthynenra (fig. 67), 

and Lamellibranchia 
(fig. 144). As con- 
trasted with the Zygo- 
branchia and the Iso- 
pleura, we find that in 
the Asygobrauchia "the 
pedal nerves are dis- 
tinctlynerves given off 
from the pedal ganglia, 
rather than cord-like 
nerve-tracts contain- 
ing both nerve -cells 
or ganglionic elements 
and nerve-fibres. Yet 
in some Azygobran- 
ehin. ('Paludina’l a lad- Fig. 46.— Male of LittoHm littoredis, Liu., re- 
- ' moved ftom its shell; the mantle-skirt cut along 

der-llke arrangement its right line of attachment and thrown over 

nf +1hi=. -l-wf, Tiprlfil to the left side of the animal so as to expose the 

Ot tne two peaai j^^estine ; 

nervesand their lateral r, neplu-idium (kidney); ?•', aperture of the 

blanches has been de- 

tected CSOV The his- cr olfactory patch); x, glandular lamellse of 
. , £ It the inner face of the mantle-skirt ; y, adrectal 

tOlOgy or tJie nervous (pxu-puriparous) gland; t, testis; vd, vas de- 
axretATYi rtf TVrrtllnt^rta. ferens; p, penis ; nic, columella musclecmuscular 
SJ^tem or mouusca process grasping the sh ell)^ stomach ; h, liver, 
has yet "to be sen- mb. Mote the simple snout or rostrum not In- 
OUSly inquired into. troverted as a « proboscis.” 

The alimentary canal of the Azygobranehia presents 
httle diversity of character, except in so far as the buccal 
region is concerned. Salivary glands are present, and in 
some carnivorous forms (Dolium) these secrete free sul- 





pkuxic acid (as mucli as t's^'o per cent is present in the 
secretion), wMch assists the animal in boring holes by 
means of its rasping tongue through the shells of other 
MoRuscs upon wMch it preys. A crop-like dilatation of 
the gut and a recurved intestine, embedded in the com- 
pact jellowish-brown liver, the ducts of which open into it, 
form the rest of the digestive tract and occupy a large 
hulk of the viseeml hump. The buccai region presents a 
pair of shelly jaws placed laterally upon the Hps, and a 
wide range of variation in the form of the denticles of the 
lingual ribbon or radula, the nature_ of 'which, will be un- 
derstood by a reference to fig. 9, whilst the systematic list 
of families given above shows the particular form of den- 
tition characteristic of each division of the order. 

The modification in the form of the snout upon which 
the mouth is placed, leading to the 
distinction of “ proboscidiferous ” 
and “ rostrif erous ” Gastropods, re- \ yxl^ '*^9 

quires further notice- The condi- V 
tion nsnaRy spoken of as a “ pro- \ ^ J 

boseis ” appears to be derived from i ^ L 

the condition of a simple rostrum ( 

(having the mouth at its e^ttrem- \ 

ity) by the process of incoJtipkte ^ 

introvemm of that simple rostrum. 

There is EO eeMoa in the act^ ^ 

Significance of the 'word, why the filUs remoTed hom its shell ; 
teim “prchoscb’-ehoEldbespplied fe1£f3%XS\i1 
to an. alternately introversible and. tiirotm over to the right side 
eversible tube connected with an the^o^^n^n^ts\mer^^e! 
animaFs body, and yet such is a 

very customary use of the term. apertareoftheaephridiumCkid- 
The introversible tube may be 

completely closed, as in the *' pro- comb-uke ospbiadimm or cifitc- 
boscis’Aof Kemertean worms, or 

it may have a passage in it leading into a non-eversible 
cesophagusj as in the present case, and in the case of the 
eversibie pharynx of the predatory Chsetopod worms. The 
diagrams here introduced (fig. 48) are intended to show 
certain important distinctions which obtain amongst the 
various “introverts,” or intro- and e-versible tubes so fre- 
quently met with in auiinal bodies. Supposing the tube 
to he completely introverted and to commence its ever- 
sion, we then find that eversion may take place, either 
by a forward movement of the side of the tube near its 
attached base, as in the proboscis of the Nemertine worms, 
the pharyns of Ohaetopods, and the eye-tentacle of Gastro- 
jwids, or, by a forward movc-ment of the inverted apex 
of the tube, as in the proboscis of the Bhabdoccel Planar- 
ians, and in that of Gastropods here imder consideration. 
The former case we call “ pleurecbolic '' (fig. 48,' A, B, C, 
H, I, K), the latter “acrecbnlic” tubes or introverts (fig. 
48, D, E, Pj G). It is clear that, if we start from the 
condition of full eversion of the tube and watch the pro- 
ee<s.s of introversion, we sliall find that the pleurecbolic 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards ; it may be called acrembolic, whilst conversely the 
atcrecbolic tubes are pleurembolic. Further, it is obvious 
enon^ that the process either of introversion or of eversion 
of the tube may be arrested at any point, by the develop- 
ment of fibres connecting tie wall of tie introverted tulte 
with tie wall of tie body, or with an axial structure such 
fes the ossophagos ; on the other hand, the range of move- 
nent of the tubular introvert may be unlimited or <»ittplete. 
Fhe acrembolic proboscis or frontal introvert of the Nemer- 
ine worms has a complete range. So has tihe acrembolic 
harynx of Ohsetopods, if we conader the organ as ter- 
ainating at that point where the Jaws are placed, and ihe 
esophagus commences. So too the acrembolic eyc-tentacle 
f the snail has a complete range of moveroenf^ and also the 


pleurembolic proboscis of tie Bhabdocoel prostoma. The 
introverted rostrum o£ the Azygobranch Gastropods pre- 
sents in contrast to these a limited range of movement. 
The “introvert ” in these Gastropods is not the pharynx as 
in the Chstopod worms, but a prse-oral structure, its apical 
limit being formed by the true lips and Jaws, whilst the 
apical limit of the Cheetopod’s introvert is formed by the 
Jaws placed at tie junction of pharynx and oesophagus, so 
that the Chaatopod^s introvert is part of the stomodEoum 
or fore-gut, whilst that of the Gastropod is external to the 
alimentary canal altogether, being in front of the mouth, 
not behind it, as is the Ch^topod’s. Further, the Gastro- 
pod’s introvert is pleurembolic (and therefore acrecbolic), 
and is limited both in eversion and in. introversion j it can- 



yxo. 48.— piagrams explanatory of the nature of so-called proboseides or "intio- 
verts." A. Simple introvert completely inta-o verted. B. Tlie same, pai-tially 
evert^ by eversion of the sides, as in the Nemertine proboscis and Gastropod 
eye-tent»cle=pleaxacbolio. C. The same, fully everted. D, E. A similar 
simple introv^ in course of eversion by the forward moveineat, not of its 
sides, but of its apex, as in the proboscideaa Bhabdocoelsaaerecbolio. P. 
Acrecbolic (=pleEreinbol!c) Introvert, formed by the snoat of the proboscidl- 
ferons Gfastropod. <tl, aluaentary canal ; d, the true mouth. The. introvert 
is not a simple one with complete range both in eversion and. introvereion, 
but is arrested in introversion by the fibrous bands at c, and similarly in 
everaon by the fibrous bands at J, Q. The acrecbolic snout of a probos- 
cidifeiousSastroiwd, arrested short Of complete eversion by the fibrous band 
6. H. The acrembolic (=pl5urecboIio) pharynx of a Chsetopod fully iatro- 
verteit aE, stlimentary canal; at d, the jayrs ; at «, the mouth ; therefore « 
to d! is stomodaeum, whereas in the Gastropod (E) n to d is inverted body- 
suriace. L Earfial eversion of H. K. Ccmplate eversiou of H, (Original.) 

not be completely everted owing to the muscular bands 
(fig. 48, G), nor can it be fully iiitroYerted owing to the bands 
{fig. 4^ F) which Me the axial pharynx to the adjacent 
w^ of the apical part of the introvert. As m all such, 
intro- and e-versible organs, eversion of the Gastropod 
proboscis is effected by pressure commmdcated by the 
musenlaf body-wall to the liquid contents (blood) of the 
body-space, accompanied by the relaxation of the muscles 
which directly puU upon either the sides or the apex of 
the tubular organ. The inversion of the proboscis i.<3 effected 
directly by the contraction of these miiscles. In various 
jnembers of the Azygobrauchia the mouth-bearing cyKnder 
is introversible (ie.^ is a proioscis) — with rare exceptions 
these forms have a siphonate mantle-skirt. On the other 
hand, many which have a siphonate mantle-skirt are not 
provided with an introversible moutk-bearing cylinder, but 
have a simple non-introTersible rostrum, as it has been 
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termed, wMch. is also tlie condition presented by the month- 
bearing region in nearly all other Gastropoda. One of the 
best examples of the introversible month-cylinder or pro- 
boscis which can be found is that of the Common Whelk 
and its immediate allies. In fig. 37 the proboscis is seen 
in an everted state ; it is only so carried when feeding, 
being withdrawn when the animal is at rest. Probably 
its use is to enable the animal to introduce its rasping 
and licking apparatus into very narrow apertures for the 
purpose of feeding, e.g.^ into a small hole bored in the shell 
of another Mollusc. 

The foot of the A 2 ygobranchia, unlike the simple mus- 
cular disc of the Isopleura and Zygobranohia, is very often 
divided into lobes, a fore, middle, and hind lobe (pro-, 
meso-, and meta-podium, see figs. 39 and 43). Very usually, 
but not universally, the metarpodium carries an operculum. 
The division of the foot into lobes is a simple case of that 
much greater elaboration or breaking up into processes and 
regions which it undergoes in the class Cephalopoda. Even 
among some Gastropoda (viz., the Opisthobranchia), we 
find file lobation of the foot stiU further carried out by 
the development of lateral lobes, the epipodia, whilst there 
are many Azygobranehia, on the other hand, in which the 
foot has a simple oblong form without any trace of lobes. 

The development of file Azygobranehia from the egg has 
been followed in several examples, e.y., Paludina, Purpura, 
Nassa, Yermetus, Neritina, hs> in ofiier MoUuscan groups, 
we find a wide variation m the early process of the forma- 
tion of the first embryonic cells, and their arrangement as 
a Diblastula dependent on the greater or less amount of 
food-yelk which is present in the egg-cell when it com- 
mences its embryonic changes. In fig. 7, the early stages 
of Falvdina vivipara are represented. There is but 
very little food-material in the egg of this Azygobranch, 
and consequently the Diblastula forms by invagination ; 
the blastopore or orifice of invagination coincides with the 
anus, and never closes entirely. A weU-marked Trocho- 
sphere is formed by the development of an equatorial 
ciliated bandj and subsequently, by the disproportionate 
growth of the lower hemisphere, the Trochosphere becomes 
a Veliger, The primitive shell-sac or shell-gland is well 
marked at this stage, and the pharynx is seen as a new 
ingrowth (the stomodseum), about to fuse with and open 
into the primitively invaginated arch-enteron (fig, 7, E). 

In other A^gobranchs (and such variations are repre- 
sentative for ah MoUusca, and not characteristic only of 
Azygobranehia), we find that there, is a very unequal 
division of the egg-ceU at the commencement of embiyouic 
development, as in Nassa (fig. 5). Consequently there is 
strictly spea^g no invagination (emboly), but an over- 
growth (epiboly) of the smaller cells to enclose the larger. 
The general features of this process and of the relation of 
the blastopore to mouth and anus have been explained 
above in treating of the development of MoUusca generaUy. 
Tn such cases the blastopore may entirely close, and both 
mouth and anus develop as new ingrowths (stomodseum 
and proctodseum), whilst, according to the observations of 
Bobretzky, the closed bl^topore may coincide in position 
with the mouth in some instances (Nassa, &c,), instead of 
with the anus. But in these epiboHc forms, just as in the 
embolic Paludina, the embryo proceeds to develop its cili- 
ated band and shell-gland, passing through the e^lier con- 
dition of a Trochosphere to that of the Veliger. In the 
veliger stage many Azygobranehia (Purpura, Nassa, &a) 
Kshibit, in the doj^ region behind the head, a contractile 
area of the body-waU. This acts as a larval heart, but 
ceases to pulsate after a time. Similar rhythmically con- 
tractile areas axe found on the foot of the embryo Puhno- 
nate T .ima,-ir and on the yelk-sac (distended foot-surface) 
of the Cephalopod Loligo (see fig. 72**). 
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The history of the sheU in the development of Azygo- 
branchia (and other Gastropods) is important. Just as 
the primitive sheU-sac aborts and gives place to a cap-like 
or boatUke shell, so in some cases (Marsenia, ICrohn) has 
this first sheU been observed to be shed, and a second sheU 
of different shape is formed beneath it. 

. A detailed treatment of what is known of the histo- 
genesis in relation to the ceU-layers in these MoUusca would 
take ns far beyond the limits of this article, which aims at 
exposing only the weU-ascertamed characteristic features 
of the MoUusca and the various subordinate groups. There 
is stUl a great deficiency in our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the Gastropoda, as indeed of aU classes of animals. 
The development of the giU (ctenidinm) as weU as of the 
renal organ, and details as to the process of torsion of the 
visceral hump, are stiU quite insufficiently known. 

One further feature of the development of the Azygobran- 
chia deserves special mention. Many Gastropoda deposit 
their eggs, after fertilization, enclosed in capsules ; others, as 
Paludina, are viviparous ; others, again, as the Zygobranchia, 
agree with the Lamellibranch Conchifera (the &valves) in 
having simple exits for the ova without glandular waUs, 
and therefore discharge their eggs unenclosed in capsules 
freely into the sea-water; such unencapsnled eggs are 
merely enclosed each in its own deUcate chorion. When 
egg-capsnles are formed they are often of large size, have 
tough walls, and in each capsule are several eggs floating 
in a viscid fluid. In some cases all the eggs in a capsule 
develop ; in other cases one egg only in a capsule (Neri- 
tixia), or a smaU proportion (Purpura, Buccinum), advance 
in development ; the rest are arrested either after the first 
process of ceU-division (cleavage) or before that process. 
The arrested embryos or eggs are then swaUowed and 
digested by those in the same capsule which have advanced 
in development. The details of this history require renewed 
study, our present knowledge of it being derived from the 
works of Keren and Daniehsen, Carpenter and Claparfede. 
In any case it is clearly the same process in essence as that 
of the formation of a viteUogenous gland from part of the 
primitive ovary, or of the feeding of an ovarian egg by 
the absorption of neighbouring potential eggs ; but here 
the period at which the sacrifice of one egg to another 
takes place is somewhat late. What it is that determines 
the arrest of some eggs and the progressive development 
of others in the same capsule is at present unknown. 

Section 5 (of the Azygobranehia). — N'ATANTIA. 

OharadtTS. — Azygohranchiate Streptoneura which have the 
form and textnre of the body adapted to a free-swimming pelagic 
habiL They appear to he derived from holochlamydic forms of 
Eeptant Azygobranehia. The foot takes the form of a swimming 
or^n. The nervous system and sense-organs (eyes, otocysts, and 
osphradiinn) are highly developed. The odontophore also is re- 
markably developed, its admedian teeth being mobile, and it serves 
as an efficient organ for attacking other pelagic forms upon which 
the Natantia prey. The sexes are distinct as in all Streptoneura ; 
and genital ducts and accessory glands and pouches axe present as 
in all Azygobranehia. The Natantia exhibit a series of modifica- 
tions of the form and proportions of the visceral mass and foot, 
leading from a condition readily comparable with that of a typical 
Azygobranch such as EosteUaria, with the three remons of the foot 
meso-, and meta -podium) strongly marked, and a coiled 
■mceral bump of tbe usual proportions, up to a condition in which . 
the whole body is of a tapering cylindrical shape, the foot a plate- 
like vertical fin, and the visceral hump almost completely atro;^ed. 
Three steps of this modification may be distinguished as three sub- 
orders, the Atlantacea, the Garinariacea, and the Pterotracheacea. 

Sub-order 1. — Atlantacea. 

Oharceders. — Fatantia with a large spirally-wound visceral hump, 
covered by a hyaline spiral sheU ; mantle-skirt large, overhan^g 
aweU-developed sub-pallial branchial chamber as in AzygobranAia, 
to the waU of which is attached the branchial cteniaium ; foot 
well developed, divisible into a mobile propodium, a mesopodium 
on which is formed a sucker, and a metapodium which, when the 
animal is expanded, extends backwards beyond the shell and visceral 
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the visceral loop of the Natantia is Streptoneuroiis. Special 
to the ISTatantia is the high elaboration of the lingual 
ribbon, and, as an agreement with some of the Opistho- 
branchiate Euthyneura but as a difference from the Azygo- 
branchia, we find the oto cysts closely attached to the cerebral 
ganglia. This is, however, less of a difference than it wus 


litmap ; upon the upper surface of the metapodium is developed an 
operculum. , , 

Genera : Atlanta, Oxygurus. Probably here belong the Palaeozoic 
fossils BelUrophon. 

Sub-order 2. — Carinariacea. 

(Jharmters.—Yiscex&l hump greatly reduced in relative size; 
shell smaU, cap-like, hyaline ; 
etenidium (branchial plume) -S 

projecting from the smml sub- 
paliial chamber; body cylin- 
drical; of the foot-lobes only 
the mesopodium is prominent, 
provided with a sucker, and 
compressed laterally so as to 
form a vei-tieal plate -like fin 
projecting from the ventral 
surface; the propodium forms 
simply the ventral surface of 
the anterior region of the cy- 
lindiical body whOst the me- 
tapodium forms its posterior 


Genera : Carinaria, Cardio- 
poda. 

Sub-order 3. — Pterotracheacea. 

dkarad&TS . — Yiseeial hump 
still further reduced, farming 
a mere oval sac embedded in 
the posterior dorsal region of 
the cylindrical body ; no shell ; 
foot as in Carinariacea, except 
that the sucker is absent from 

the mesopodium in the females, __ . , 

Gf»nPTa ■ PUTnfrn/'hfji Firm- 50.— Cartnaria mediterranea. A. The animaL B. The shell removed. 0, D. Two views of the shell of Oardiopoda. 

>a6jueia . jfi u. ^ mouth and odontophore ; b, cephalic tentacles; c, eye; d, the fin-like mesopodium; d', its sucker; e, metapodium; 

tomes. salivary glands ; A, border of the mantle-flap ; i, etenidium (gill-plume) ; m, stomach ; n, intestine ; o, anus ; p, liver ; 

f, aorta, springing from the ventricle ; M, cerebral gangUou; u, pleural and pedal ganglion; w, testis; !K, visceral ganglion; 
^J^llriner MemarKS on im vesiculaseminalis; z. penis. ^omOwen.) 

Watantia AsygfAramkia . — 



Logically tbe l^atantia should stand as we have placed them, 
viz., as a special branch or section of the Azygobranehia, 
related to them somewhat as are the Birds to the Reptiles. 
They are true Azygohranchia which have taken to a pelagic 
Hfe, and the peculiarities of struetnre which they exhibit 



Fig. 40. — Aflania (Orj/jnm) Kerandnnu (magnified 20 diameters), a, month 
and odontcphore ; 5, ceplialic tentacles ; e, eye ; d, propodium (S) and meso- 
podium; e, metap^iuiii ; f, operculum; h, mantle-chamber; f, etenidium 
(gQl-pIume) ; k, retractor muscle of foot; I, optic tentacle; m, stomach; n, 
dorsal surfiice overhung by the mantle-skirt, the letter is close to the salivary 


are strictly adaptations of the structure common to them 
and the Azygobranehia consequent upon their changed 
mode of life. Such adaptations are the transparency and 
colourlessness of the tissues, and the modifications of the 
foot, which still shows in Atlanta the form common in 
Azygobranehia (compare fig. 49 and fig. 39). 

The cylindrical body of Pterotracheacea is paralleled by 
the slug-like forms of Euthyneura. Spengel has shown that 


at one time supposed to be, for it has been shown by Lacaze 
Duthiers, and by Leydig, that the otocysts of Azygo- 
branchia even when lying close upon the pedal ganglion 
(as in fig. 21) yet receive their special nerve (which can 
sometimes be readily isolated) from the cerebral ganglion (see 
fig. 36). Accordingly the difference is one of position of the 
otocyst and not of its nerve-supply. The ISTatantia are further 
remarkable for the high development of their cephalic eyes, 
and for the typical character of their osphradium (Spengel’s 
olfactoiy organ). This is a groove, the edges of which are 
raised and ciliated, lying near the branchial plume in 
the genera which possess that organ, whilst in Eirnloides, 
which has no branchial pliune, the osphradium occupies a 
corresponding position. Beneath the ciliated groove is 



Pig. 51.-— Pterotmekm mutica. seen from the rig)it side, a, pouch for reception 
of the snout when retracted ; c, pericardium ; pA, pharynx ; oc, cephalic eye ; 
g, cerebral ganglion; g', pleuro-pedai ganglion; pr, foot (mesopodium); », 
stomach ; i, intestine ; % so-called nucleus ; It, branchial plnine (etenidium) ; 
w, osphradium ; mt, foot (metapodiuni) ; z, caudal appendage. (After Kefer- 
steim) 


placed an elongated ganglion (olfactory ganglion) connected 
by a nerve to the supra-intestinal (therefore the primitively 
dextral) ganglion of the long visceral nerve-loop, the strands 
of which cross one another, — this being chameteristie of 
Streptoneura (Spengel). 

The Natantia belong to the “ pelagic fauna ” occurring 
near the surface in the Mediterranean and great oceans in 
company with the Pteropoda, the Siphonophorous Hydrozoa, 
Salpae, Leptocephali, and other specially-modified trans- 
parent swimming representatives of various groups of the 
animal kingdom. In development they pass through the 
t^ical trochosphere and veliger stages provided with boat- 
like dbtell. 
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Branck h.—UUTMriv^miiA (Spengel, 1881). 

Characters. — Gastropoda Anisopleara in wMck tke 
•visceral loop (the conterminous visceral nerves) does not 
share in the torsion of the visceral hump, but, being placed 
entirely below the intestine, remains straight and unt-wisted, 
the junction of the visceral cords being below, and not 



Fig. vexillum. (CJhemnitz), as seen, crawling, d, oral Rood (compare 

Avitli Tethys, fig. 62, B), possibly a continuation of tlie epipodia ; 6, 6', cepRalic 
tentacles. (From Owen.) 

above, the intestine as it is in Streptoneura. Although 
the anus is not brought so far forward by the visceral 
torsion as in the Streptoneura, and may even by secondary 
growth assume a posterior median position, yet, as fully 
developed, an asymmetry has resulted as in the Azygo- 
brancMa, only the original right renal organ, right cteni- 
dium (if any), right osphradium, right side of the heart, 
and right genital ducts being retained. All the Euthy- 
neura are hermaphrodite. The hngual ribbon has very 
usually numerous fine denticles 
undifferentiated into series in 
each row. The shell is light 
and little calcified; often it is 
not developed in the adult, 
though present in the embryo. 

An operculum, often found in 
the embryo, is never present in Fiq- sa.— Xomateiia. &, sReii ; 6, 
the adult (except in TomateUa, foot; operculum, 

fig. 53). Many Euthyneura show a tendency to, or a 
complete accomplishment of, the suppression of the mantle- 
skirt as well as of the shell, also of the ctenidium, and ac- 
quire at the same time a more or less cylindrical (slug-like) 
form of body. 

The Euthyneura comprise two orders, the Opistho- 
branchia and the Pulmonata. 

Order 1. — Opisthobranchia. 

Marine Euthyneura the more archaic forms of which 
have a relatively large foot and a small visceral hump, 
from the base of which projects on the right side a short 
mantle-skirt. The anus is placed in such forms far back 



Fig. 54 . — TJmhrdla mediUrranm. a, moutb; 6, oepIiaJic teutacle; A, gill 
(ctenidium). Xhe free edge of the mantla is seen just below tbe maigin of 
tbe (compare with Aplysia, fig, 63). (From Owen.) 

beyond the mantle-skirt. In front of the anus, and only 
partially covered by the mantle-skirt, is the ctenidium with 
its free end turned backwards. The heart lies in front of, 
instead of to the side of, the attachment of the ctenidium, 
— Whence Opisthobranchia as opposed to “ Prosobranchia,” 



which correspond to the Streptoneura. A shell is possessed 
in the adult state by but few Opisthobranchia, but all pass 
through a veHger larval stage -with a nautiioid shell (fig. 60), 
Many Opisthobranchia have 
by a process of atrophy lost 
the typical ctenidium and the 
mantle-skirt, and have deve- 
loped other organs in their 
place. As in some Asygo- 
branchia, the free margin of 
the mantle-skirt is frequently 
reflected over the shell when | 
a shell exists; and, as in some 
Azygobranchia, broad lateral | 
outgro-wths of the foot (epi- 
podia) are often developed, 
which, as does not occur in Azy- 
gobranchia, may he thrown 

over the sheU or naked dorsal ^S.-Umbrella ^edUerramc^ seen 
surface of the body. above, h, mouth ; i, cephalic 

rrTu„ tentacles; k, penis-sheath, (After 

The variety oi special deve- Keferstein.) 
lopments of structure accom- 
panying the atrophy of typical organs in the Opisthobranchia 
and general degeneration of organization is very great, and 
renders their classification difficult. Two sections of the 
order may be distinguished, according as the typical 
MoUuscan mantle-skirt (limbus pallialis) is or is not atro- 
phied, and -within each section certain sub-orders. 



Section a. — PALLIATA {= Tectibra7ichiata, 'Woodward)— the 
typical Mollusean mantle-skirt or pallium retained. 
Suh-order 1. — OienididbrancMa. 

Characters. — Palliata in which the ctenidium is retained as the 
branchial or^n ; with rare exceptions a delicate shell, which may 
be very small or completely enclosed by the reflected margin of the 
mantle ; epipodia (lateral outgrowths of the foot) hequently present. 
Family 1. — Torimtellidse. 

Genera : TomateUa, Lam, (fig. 53) ; Cinulia, Gray, &c. 

Family 2. — Bullidae. 

Genera : Bulla, Lam, (fig. 52) ; Aaera, Muller ; Scaphander, 
Montf. ; Bullsea, Lam. ; Boridium, Meckel ; Qastroptei'on, 
Meckel, &c. 

Family 3, — Aplysvidm. 

Genera: Aplysia, Gmelin (the Sea-Hare) (figs, 20, 56, &e.) ; 
Dolobdla, Lam.; Lobiger, Krohn, &c. 

Family 4. — PleurobrancMds. 

Genera: PleurdbranAhm, Cuvier; Umbrella, Chemnitz (figs. 54, 
65); Runeina, Forbes, &e. 

Sub-order 2. — PhyllidiobrancMa. 

Characters. — Palliata in which the ctenidia have atrophied ; much 
as in PateUidffi among the ZygobrancMate Streptoneura their place 
is taken by laterally-placed lamella, developed from the inner surface 
of the bilaterally-disposed mantle-skii't in two lateral rows. 

Family 5. — PhyllidikdsB. 

Genera ; Phyllidia, Guiver ; PUurophyllidia, Meek. (fig. 57). 


Section b.-NQN-PALLIATA. 

Characters . — ^The typical MoUnscan mantle-skirt is atrophied in 
the adult Ho shell is present in the adult, though the dorsal 
integument may be strengthened by calcareous spicMes (Doris). The 
otocysts are not sessile on the pedal ganglia as in other Gastropods, 
huh asin the Hatantia Azygobranchia, lie close to the cerebral ganglia. 
In one sub-order (PygohrancMa) the typical ctenidium appears to 
he retained in a modified form ; in the others special developments 
of the body-wall take its place, or no special respiratory processes 
exist at all. The general form of the body is slug-like, the foot 
and visceral hnmp being coextensive, and a secondary bilateral 
symmetry is asserted by the usually median (sometimes right-sided) 
dorsal position of the anus on the hinder part of the body. 

Sub-order 1. — PygohrancMa. 

Characters . — ^The ctenidium assumes the form of a circlet of pinnate 
processes surrounding the median dorsal anus ; a strongly-marked 
epipodial fold may occur all round the foot and simulate a mantle- 
skirt (see fig. 62, C, Doris) ; papillee or “ cerata ” of the dorsal integu- 
ment may occur as well as the true ctenidium (fig. 61). 

Family 6. — Dorididm. 

Genesra: Boris, L.; Coniodoris, Forbes; IViqpa, Johnst ; ASgirus 
Loven ; Theeacera, Fleming ; Polycera, Cu'vier ; Idalia, Leuek- 
art ; Aneula, Loven; Ceratosoma, Adams; Onehidoris, Blainv. 
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Sub-oider2. — Cei'^ttonofa. 

(Tharaciers.— The tj-pical Molliiscsn etenidium is oot developed; 
upon tlie dorsal area is developed a more or less aumerous series of 
eylindrieal or branclied processes (the cerata) into each of vrliieh the 
intestine nsnaUy sends a process ; amis dorsal, median, or right-sided- 
family 7 ,—TritmiadB. 

Genera: Trikinia, Cuvier; Sc^Uasa, L.; Td7\,ys^ I». (fig. 62, B); 
I^ndT<ynot^ls^ A., and H. ; Doto^ Oken. 

Family 8. — Molidm. 

Genera : Solis, Cuvier (£g. £2, A} ; HlautitSi Forster ; SioM,, A, 
and H. (fig. 67}; Bmlldonia, A. and H-; Prodowtua, A. and 
H. ; Aniiopa, A. and H.; Mmnsea, Loven; AMeria, AHniaii. 

Sub-order 3. — HaploDiorpTia. 

(fJmrudcTS. — ctenidia, eerata, mantle-ekixt, or other processes 
of the hody-vpaH ; degenerate forms of small size. 

Family 9. — Ph’^Uirhaidm. 

Genera : PAyllirhoS, Beron and Lesueur (fig. 5S) ; Acum, Adams. 
Family 10,—Mysiad&. 

Genera: Slyda, Bisso (fig, 62, D, E) ; Aekonui, Quatrel; (7enia, 
A. and H-; Mmupiyiiti-a, Johnston; Ehodepe, KolL 

Further Ftmarks on the. Opis&iohraTuMa. — The Opis- 
thohiTaTicMa present the same wide range of stiperficial 
appearance as do the Azf gohrancMate Streptoaeiira, forms 




Ftu. 56.— ’Tliree views of Aplyaia sp., inrarioas conditions of espansioa ind 
retraction, f, anterior cephalic tentacles ; «*, posterior cephalie tentacles; 
e, eyes : f, nietapodinm ; epipodinai ; g, ^-pltinje (etenidium); vi, jnankle- 
llap reflebted over the thin oval shell ; os, s, crifiee formed by the nnclosed 
border of the reflected jnaatle-sidrt, adtovriag the sneill to show ; pc, tue sper- 
matie groove, (After Cnyier.) 


carrying well-developed spiral shells and large mantle- 
skirta Wng included in the group, together wifi flattened 
or cylindrioal slug- 

like forms. But in /C ''r\ t. 
respect of the snhsti- 
tution of other parts 
for the mantle-skirt 
and for the which 
the more degenerate 
Opistliobranchia ex- 
hibit, this Order 
stands alone. Some 
Opistliobranchia are 
striking examples of 
degeneration (some 
Haplomorpha), hav- 
ing none of those re- 



gions or ptxji^es m 5y._Doisa3 and rentml view of PUungA^i. 
the body developed <?.«! Jineaw (Otto) one of die PhyllidiobranChiate 
Op'sibobninohls- 5, the moutli ; 7, tie 
tSrhiOh dli:,tlilgtXZiyh. Xamellilonn sub-pallial gQls, whkdi in Patella) 

the archaic Mollusca 
Tom such flat-worms 
IS the Dendrocoel Planarians. Indeed, wore it not for their 
etention of the characteristic odoatophore we should have 
ittle or no indioatlou that such, forms as Phyllirhoe and 



Limapontia reaEy belong to the Mollusca at all. The inter- 
esting little JRkodope Yera'nyii, which has no odontophore, 
has been associated by systematists both with these simpli- 
fied Opisihobranchs and with Ehabdocoel Planarians (29). 

In many respects 
the Sea-Hare (Aply- 
sia) of which several 
species are known ' 

(some occurring on 
the English coast), 
serves as a conven- 
ient example of the ^ 
fullest development 
of the organization 
characteristic of 
0 pi s th obr a n ci i a, 

Thewoodcut (fig. 56) 
givesafaitifui repre- 
sentation of the great 
mobility of the vari- 
ous parts of thebody. 

The head is well marked and joined to the body by a some- 
what constricted neck. It carries two pairs of cephalic 
tentacles and a pair of sessile eyes. The visceral hiunp is 
low and not drawn out into a spire. The foot is long, 
carrying tie oblong visceral mass upon it, and projecting 
(as metapodium) a little beyond it (/). Laterally the 
foot gives rise to a pair of mobile fleshy lobes, the epipodia 
(ep), which can be thrown up so as to cover in the dorsal 


. —P'hylli'fhoc iucspf'alct, twice tlie Datura! 
size, a trausparent pisciform pelagic Opistho- 
braneb. Ibe internal oigaas aresbown as seen 
by transmitted ligit. a, mouth ; b, raduiar sac ; 
c, oesophagus ; d, stomach ; c', intestine ; /, anus ; 
9, g\ ? "j the four lobes of the liver ; h, the 
heart (aimcle a»<3 ventricle) ; I, the renal sac (ne- 
phridimn) ; l', tlie cUiated oommunicsition of the 
renal sac with the perJcardiiun ; ni, the external 
opening of the renal sac ; n, the cerebral ganglion ; 
0, the cephalic tentacles : f, the genital pore ; 
y, the ovo-testes ; w, the parasitic hydromenusa 
ifaesfm. usually found attached in this position by 
the aboral pole of its umhrella. (After Eeferstein.) 



Fit;. 59.— Acera huTlata. A single row of teeth of the radola. (Formula, s-l-X.) 

surface of the animal. Such epipodia are common, though 
by no means universal, among Opiathobranchia. The 
torsion of the visceral hump is not carried out very fully, 





the consequence being that the anus has a posterior posi- 
tion a little to the right of the median line above the 
ihetapodiuia, whilst the branchial chamber formed by the 
overhanging mantle-skirt faces the, right side of the body 
iasteadl of lying well to the front as- in Streptoneura and 
as in Pulmonate Euthyneura. The gill-plume which in 
Aplyria is the typical MoUuscan etenidium is seen in fig. 
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63 projecting from the branchial suh-pallial space. The 
relation of the delicate shell to the mantle is peculiar, 
since it occupies an oval area upon the visceral hump, 
the extent of which is indicated in fig. 

56, C, but may be better understood 
by a glance at the figures of the allied 
genus Umbrella (figs, 54, 55), in which 
the margin of the mantle-skirt coin- 
cides, just as it does in the Limpet, 
with the margin of the shell. But in 
Aplysia the mantle is reflected over 
the edge of the shell, and grows over 
its upper surface so as to completely 
enclose it, excepting at the small cen- 
tral area s where the naked shell is 
exposed. This enclosure of the shell 
is a permanent development of the 
arrangement seen in many Strepto- 
neura (e.g., Pyrula, Ovulum, see figs. 

38 and 41), where the border of the 
mantle can be, and usually is, drawn 
over the shell, though it is withdrawn ^ 

(as it c^ot be in Aplysia) when they ^i.-Poiyc^a ^istcua, 
are irritated. From the fact that oceof _%e ^gobrancM- 
Aplysia commences its life as a free- 
swimming Veliger with a nautiloid 
shell not enclosed in any way by the 
border of the mantle, it is clear that 
the enclosure of the shell in the adult 
is a secondary process. Accordingly, 
the shell of Aplysia must not be con- 
founded with a primitive shell in its 
shell-sac, such as we find realized in 
the shells of Chiton and in the plugs 
which form in the remarkable tran- 
sitory “shell-sac” or “shell-gland” of Molluscan embryos 



ate Opistliobraiiois (dor- 
sal view), a, anus ; 
the ctenidimn peonliarly 
modified so as to encircle 
the anus; cephalic ten- 
tacles. External to the 
branchial ctenidium are 
seen ten club-lilie pro- 
cesses of the dorsal waU, 
these are the “cerata” 
•which are characteristic- 
ally developed in another 
sub -order of Opistho- 
branchs, the Ceratonota 
(see fig. 62, A). (From 
Gegeabaur, after Alder 
and Hancock.) . 



Fig. 62. 


A. Eolis papillosa (lin.), dorsal view, a, h, posterior and anterior cephalic 

tentacles. ; o, the dorsal “ cerata ” (hence Ceratohranehia). 

B. Tethys leppritia, dorsal view, a, the cephalic hood ; 6, cephalic tentacles ; 

c, neck; d, genital pore; e, anus; f, large cerata; g, smaller cerata; 
7i, margin of ■the foot. 

C. Doris (Aeiinoeyclus) tuber etilaHts (CvLY.), seen from the pedal surfece. m, 

mouth ; b, roargin of the head ; f, sole of the foot ; 'the man'Ue-like 
epipodium. 

D. E. Dorsal and lateral view of Elysia (Aetieon) viridis. ep, epipodial out- 

gro-wths. (After Keferstein.) 

(see figs. 7, 68, and 72***). Aplysia, Eke other Mollusca, 


develops a primitive shell-sac in its trochosphere stage of 
development (fig. 68), which disappears and is succeeded 
by a nautEoid shell (fig. 60). This forms the nucleus of 
the adult shell, 
and, as the ani- 
mal grows, be- 
comes enclosed 
by a reflexion of 
the mantle-skirt. 

In reference to 
the possible com- 
parison of the 
enclosed shell of 
Aplysia and its 
allies with those 
of some Slugs and 
of Cuttle-fishes, 
the reader is re- 
ferred to the para- 
graphs dealing 
especially with 
those Molluscs. 

When the sheE 
of an Aplysia 
enclosed 

mantle is pushed 
weE to the left, 
the sub-palEal 
is fuEy ex- 
as in fig. 

63, and the vari- 
ous apertures of 
the body are seen. 

Posteriorly we 



underlying the head; g, the ctenidium (branchial 
plume) ; h, the mantle-skirt tightly spread over the 
homy shell and pushed -with it towards the left side ; 
i, the spermatic gi-oove ; fc, the common genital pore 
(male and female) ; Z, orifice of the grape-shaped (sup- 
posed poisonous) gland ; m, the osphradium (olfac- 
toiy oigan of Speiigel) ; w, outline of part of the renal 
sac (nephridium) belo'iv the surface ; o, external aper- 
ture of the nepluldlum ; p, anus. (Original.) 


have the anus, in front of this the lobate gEl-plume, be- 
tween the two (hence corresponding in position to that of 
the Azygobranchia) we have the aperture of the renal 
organ. In front, near the anterior attachment of the gill- 
plume, is the osphradium (olfactory organ) discovered by 
Spengel, yellowish in colour, in 
the 1yp)ical position, and overly- 
ing an olfactory ganghon with 
typical nerve-connexion (see fig. 

20). To the right of Spengehs 
osphradium is the opening of a 
peciEiar gland which has, when 
dissected out, the form of a bunch 
of grapes ; its secretion is said to 
be poisonous. On the under side 
of the free edge of the mantle are 
situated the numerous smaU cu- 
taneous glands which, in the large 
Aplyda camdus (not in other 
species), form the purple secretion 
which was known to the ancients. 

In front of the osphradium is the 
single genital pore, the aperture 
of th / _ _■ ;• 

duct. From this point there 
stretches forward to the right 
side of the head a groove — -the 
spermatic groove^ — dow which 
the spermatic fluid passes. In 
other Euthyneura this groove may 
close up and form a canal. At 
Es termination by the side of the head is the muscular 
introverted penis. In the hinder part of the foot (not 
shown in any of the diagrams) is the opening of a large 
mucous-forming gland very often found in the Molluscan 
foot. 



f, vesic'ala seminalis; k, open- 
ing of the albnminiparons gland 
into the hemiaplirodite duct; 
e, liemiaphrodite duet (uterine 
portion) ; 6, vaginal portion of 
the uterine duct ; c, sperma- 
theea ; d, its duct; ; a, genital 
pore. (Original.) 


XYI. — 8: 
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Witli regard to internal organisation we may commence 
with the disposition of the renal organ (nephridium), the 
external opening of which has already been noted. The 
position of this opening and other features of the renal 
organ have been determined recently by Mr. J. T. Cunning- 
ham, Fellow of University CoHege, Oxford, who writes as 
foEows from Naples, February 1883 : — 

“There is considerable nncertainty with respect to the names of 
the species of Aplysia. There are two forms which are very co mm on 
in the Gulf of Naples, and which I have used in studying the ana- 
tomy of the renal organ in the genus. One is_ quite black in colour, 
and measures when outstretched eight or nine inches in length. 
The other is light brown and somewhat smaller, its length usually 
not exceeding seven inches. The first is flaccid and slavish in its 
movements, and has not much power of contraction ; its epipodial 
lobes are enormously developed and extend far forward along the 
body ; it gives out when handled an abundance of purple liquid, 
which is derived from cutaneous glands situated on the under side 
of the free edge of the mantle. In the Zoological Station this form 
is Iteown as Ap. lepori7ia ; but according to Blochmann it is iden- 
tical with A. Omuhis of Cuvier. The other species is A. dqnlam ; 
it is firm to the touch, and contracts forcibly when inimted ; the 
secretion of the mantle-glands is not abundant, and is milky white 
in appearance. The kimey has similar relations in both genera, 
and is identical with the organ spoken of by many authors as the 
triangular gland. Its superficial extent is seen when the folds 
covering the shell are cut away and the shell removed ; the external 
surface forms a triangle with its base bordering the pericardium and 
its apex directed posteriorly and reaching to the left-hand posterior 
corner of the shell-chamber. The dorsal surface of the kidney 
extends to the left beyond the shell-chamber beneath the skin in 
the space between the shell-chamber and the left epipodium. 

“ When the animal is tamed on its left-hand side and the mantle- 
chamber widely opened, the gill being turned over to the left, a 
part of the Hdney is seen beneath the skin between the attachment 
of the gfll and the right epipodium (fig. 63). On exa m ination 
this is found to be the under surface of the posterior limb of the 
gland, the upper surface of which has just been described as lying 
beneath the shell. In the posterior third of this portion, close to 
that edge which is adjacent to the base of the gill, is the external 
openi^ (fig. 63, o). 

“When the pericardium is eut open from above in an animal 
otherwise entire, the anterior fees of the kidney is seen forming 
the posterior wall of the pericardial chamber ; on the deep edge of 
this face, a little to the left of the attachment of the auricle to the 
floor of the pericardium, is seen a depression ; this depression con- 
tains the opening from the pericardium into the kidney, 

“To complete the account of the relations of the organ : the right 
anterior corner can be seen supei'ficiaUy in the wall of the mantle- 
chamber above the gill. Thus the base of the gUl passes in a slant- 
ing direction across the right-hand side of the kidney, the posterior 
end being dorsal to the apex of the gland, and the anterior end 
ventral to the right-hand comer. 

“ As so great a part of the whole surface of the kidney lies adjacent 
to external surfr,ces of the body, the remaining part which faces 
the internal organs is small ; it consists of the left part of the under 
surface ; it is level with the floor of the pericardium, and lies over 
the globular mass formed by the liver and convoluted intestine. 

“ Mere dissection does not give sufiSoient evidence concerning such 
communications as these of the kidney in Aplysia. I studied the 
external opening by taking a series of sections through the sur- 
rounding region of the gland ; to demonstrate the internal aTOrture 
injected a solution of Berlin blue into the pericardium ; it did not 
fill the whole kidney easily, but ran down into the part adjacent to 
the base of the gill. ” 

Thus the renal organ of Aplysia is shown to conform to 
the MoUuscan tyjie. The heart lying wnthin the adjacent 
pericardium has the usual form, a single auricle and ven- 
tricle. The vascular system is not extensive, the arteries 
soon ending in the well-marked spongy tissue which builds 
up the muscular foot, epijx>dia, and dorsal body-wall. 

The alimentary canal commences with the usual buccal 
mass j the lips are cartilaginous, but not armed with homy 
jaws, though these are common in other Opisthobranchs ; 
the lingual ribbon is midtidentieulate, and a pair of salivary 
glands pour in their secretion, The oesophagus expan<fe 
into a curious gizzard, which is armed internally with large 
horny processes, some broad and thick, others spinons, fitted 
to act as crushing instruments. From this we pass to a 
stomach and a coil of intestine embedded in the lobes of a 
voluminous liver ; a caecum of large size is given off nesu' 


the commencement of the mtestine. The liver opens by 
two ducts into the digestive tract. 

The generative organs lie close to the coil of intestine 
and liver, a Ettle to the left side. When dissected out they 
appear as represented in fig. 64. The essential reproductive 

-4 


Fig. 65.— Follicles of the hemaphrodite gonads of Euthyneurotis Anisopleura. 
— A, of Helix ; B, of Eolidia, a, ova ; 6, developing spermatozoids ; c, com- 
mon efferent duct. 

organ or gonad consists of both ovarian and testicular 
cells (see fig. 65). It is an ovo-testis. From it passes a 
common or hermaphrodite duct, which very soon becomes 
entwined in the spire of a gland — the albiuniniparous gland. 
The latter opens into the common duct at the point x, and 
here also is a small diverticulum of the duct y. Passing 
on, we find not far from the genital pore a glandular spherical 
body (the spermatheca «) opening by means of a longish 
duct into the common duct, and 
then we reach the pore (fig. 63, 
k). Here the female apparatus 
terminates. But when the male 
secretion of the ovo-testis is 
active, the seminal fluid passes 
from the genital pore along the 
spermatic groove (fig. 63,) to 
the penis, and is by the aid of 
that eversible muscular organ 
introduced into the genital pore 
of a second Aplysia, whence it 
passes into the spermatheca, there 
to await the activity of the fe- 
male element of the ovo-testis of 
this second Aplysia. After an 
interval of some days — ^possibly 
weeks — the ova of the second 
Aplysia commence to descend 
the hermaphrodite duct j they 
become enclosed in a viscid seere- Fig. es. - Enteric canal of MoUdm 
tion^at the point where the al- ig'iigaKpUndagi 

hnminiparons eland opens into h of wMcii are not figured ; 
,1 T • j. 5. • j -jLi -j. «. bind gut ; an, anus. (From 

tne aUCt intertwined, witn it ; Gegenbam-, after Alder and Han- 
and on reaching the point where dock.) 
the spermathecal duct debouches they are impregnated by 
the spermatozoa which escape now from the spermatheca 
and meet the ova. 

The development of Aplysia from the egg presents many 
points of interest from the point of view of comparative 
embryology, but in relation to the morphology of the 
OpisthobrancMa it is sufficient to point to the occurrence 
of a trochosphere and a veliger stage (fig. 60), and of a 
shell-gland or primitive shell-sac (fig. 68, s7^.§), which is suc- 
ceeded by a nautiloid shell. 

The nervous sj^tem of Aplysia will be found on com- 
psarison of fig. 20, which represents it, with our schematic 
Mollusc (fig. 1, D) to present but little modification. It is 
in fetet a nervous system in vrhich the great ganglion-pairs 
are well developed and distinct. The Euthyneurous visceral 
loop is long;, and presents only one ganglion (in Aplysia 
camdm, but two distinct ganglia joined to one another in 
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Aplyda fiybrida of the English coast), placed at its extreme 
limit, representing both the right and left visceral ganglia 
and the third or abdominal ganglion, t^hieh are so often 
separately present. The diagram (fig. 20) shows the nerve 
connecting this ahdomino- 
visceral ganglion with the 
olfactory ganglion of Spen- 
gel. It is also seen to he 
connected with a more re- 
mote ganglion — the genital. ^ 

Such special irregidarities 
in the development of gan- 
glia upon the visceral loop, 
and on one or more of the 
main nerves connected with 
it, are, as the figures of pj^ gAcentralnervons system of Kona 
MoUuSCan nervous systems (one of Ceratonot<m3 Opptho- 
given in this article show, 
very frequent. Our figure 
of the nervous system of 
Aplysia does not give the 
small pair of buccal ganglia 
which are, as in all Glosso- 
phorous MoUuscs, present 
upon the nerves passing from the cerebral region to the 
odontophore. 

For a comparison of various Opisthobranchs, Aplysia will 
be found to present a convenient starting-point. It is 
one of the more typical Opisthobranchs, that is to say, 
it belongs to the section PaUiata, but other members of the 
Palliata, namely, BuUa and Tomatella (figs. 52 and 53), 
are less abnormal than Aplysia in regard to their shells and 
the form of the visceral hump. They have naked spirally- 
twisted shells which may be concealed from view in the 
living animal by the expansion and reflexion of the epipodia, 


branclis), sliovi'ing a tendency to flision 
of the great ganglia. A, cerebral, pleu- 
ral, and visceral ganglia united ; JS, pe- 
dal ganglion ; C, buccal gan^ion ; I), 
oeso^ageal ganglion connected ■with the 
buccal; a, nerve to superior cephalic 
tentacle ; h, neiv'es to inferior cephalic 
ten’fcaeles ; c, neiwe to generative oigans; 
d, pedal nerve ; e, pedal conunissure ; e', 
visceral loop or commissure (?). (From 
Gegenbaur, after Bergh.) 



Fig. 68.— Toung veliger larva of an Opisthobranch (Pleuro-bianchidinm). m, 
mouth ; v, ciliated band marking off the velum ; nff, cerebral ganglion de- 
veloping from epiblast, 'vrithin the velar area; ot, o'tocyst also developing 
from epiblast ; /, foot ; i, intestine ; ri/, residual nutritive yelk ; sSs, primi- 
tive shell-sac or shell-gland. (From lAnkester.) 


but are not enclosed by the mantle, whilst TornateUa is 
remarkable amongst all Euthyneura for possessing an.oper- 
ciilum like that of so many Streptoneura. 

The great development of the epipodia seen in Aplysia 
is usual in Palliate Opisthobranchs; it occurs also in Elysia 
(fig. 62, D) among Non-PaUiata ; in Doris it seems prob- 
able that -^le mantle-like fold overhanging the foot is to 
be interpreted as epipodium, the mantle-skirt being alto- 
gether absent, as shown by the naked position of the gills 
and anus on the dorsal surface (figs. 61 and 62, C). The 
whole surface of the body becomes greatly modified in 
those FTon-Pahiate forms which have lost, not only the 
mantle-skirt and the shell, hut also the ctenidium. Many 
of these (Ceratonota) have peculiar processes developed 
on the dorsal surface (fig. 62, A, B), or retain purely 


negative characters (fig. 62, D). The chief modification of 
internal organization presented by these forms, as compared 
wi-th Aplysia, is found in the condition of the alimentary 
canal. The liver is no longer a compact organ opening 
by a pair of ducts into the median digestive tract, but we 
find very numerous hepatic diverticula on a shortened 
axial tract (fig. 66). These diverticula extend usually one 
into each of the dorsal papillae or “ cerata ” when these are 
present. They are not merely digestive glands, but are 
sufficiently wide to act as receptacles of food, and in them 
the digestion of food proceeds just as in the axial portion 
of the canal. A precisely similar modification of the liver 
or great digestive gland is found in the Scorpions, where 
the axial portion of the digestive canal is short and straight, 
and the lateral ducts sufficiently wide to admit food intu 
the ramifications of the gland there to be digested ; Tvliilst 
in the Spiders the gland is reduced to a series of simple 
cseca. 

The typical character is retained by the heart, peri- 
cardium, and the communicating nephridium or renal organ 
in all Opisthobranchs. An interesting example of this is- 
furnished by the fish-like transparent Phyllirhoe (fig. 58), 
in which it is possible most satisfactorily to study in the 
living animal, by means of the microscope, the course of 
the blood-stream, and also the reno-pericardial communi- 
cation. With reference to the existence of pores placing 
the vascular system in open communication with the 
surrounding water, see the paragraph as to Mollusca gener- 
ally. In a form closely allied to Aplysia (Pleurohranchus) 
such a pore leading outwards from the branchial vein has 
been precisely described by Lacaze Duthiers. IST o such pore 
has been detected in Aplysia. In many of the Non-Palliate 
Opisthobranchs the nervous system presents a concentra- 
tion of the ganglia (fig. 67), contrasting greatly with what 
we have seen in Aplysia. Not only are the pleural ganglia 
fused to the cerebral, but also the visceral to these (see in 
further illustration the condition attained by the Pulmonate 
Limnseus, fig. 22), and the visceral Ipop is astonishingly short 
and insignificant (fig. 67, e'). That the parts are rightly thus 
identified is probable from SpengePs observation of the os- 
phradium and its nerve-supply in these forms ; the nerve to 
that organ, which is placed somewhat anteriorly — on the dor- 
sal surface — ^being given off from the hinder part (visceral) of 
the right compound ganglion — the fellowtothat marked Ain 
fig, 67, The, Ceratonotous Opisthobranchs, amongst other 
specialities of structure, are stated to possess (in some cases 
at any rate) apertures at the apices of the “ cerata ” or 
dorsal papillae, which lead from the exterior into the hepatic 
caeca. This requires confirmation. Some amongst them 
(Tergipes, Eolis) are also remarkable for possessing 
peculiarly modified epidermic cells placed in sacs at the 
apices of these same papiUm, which resemble the “ thread- 
cells ” of the Planarian Flatworms and of the Coelentera. 
The existence of these thread-cells is sufficiently remark- 
able, seeing that the Non-Palliate Opisthobranchs resemble 
in general form and habit the Planarian -worms, many of 
which also possess thread-cells. But it is not conceivable 
that their presence is an indication of genetic affinity bet-ween 
the two groups, rather they are instances of homoplasy. 
The development of many Opisthohranchia has been 
examined- — Aplysia, Pleurohranchidium, Elysia, Poly- 
cera, Doris, Tergipes. All pass through trochosphere and 
veliger stages, and in all a nautiloid or boat-like shell is 
devSloped, preceded by a well-marked “shell-gland” (see figs. 
60 and 68). The transition from the free-swimming veliger 
larva with its nautiloid shell (fig. 60) to the adult form has 
not been properly observed, and many interesting points as 
to the true nature of folds (whether epipodia or mantle or 
velum) have yet to be cleared up by a knowledge of such 
development in forms like Tethys, Doris, PhyUidia, &c. 
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As in other hloUnscan groups, we find even in closely- 
allied genera (for instance, in Aplysia and Pleurobran- 
■cMdium, and other genera observed by Xankester) the 
.greatest differences as to the amount of food-material by 
which the egg-shell is encumbered. Some form their 
Biblastula by emboly (fig. 7), others by epiboly (fig. 5) j 
and in the later history of the further development of the 
enclosed cells (areh-enteron) very marked variations occur 
in closely-allied forms, due to the influence of a greater or 
less abundance of food-material mixed with the protoplasm 
of the egg. 

Order 2 (of the Euthyneura). — Pulmonata. 

Characters. — ^Euthyneurous Anisopleurons Gastropoda, 
probably derived from ancestral forms similar to the 
Palliate Opisthohranchia by adaptation to a terrestrial life. 
The ctenidium is atrophied, and the edge of the mantle-skirt 
is fused to the dorsal integument by concrescence, except at 
one point which forms the aperture of the mantle-chamber, 
thus converted into a nearly closed sac. Air is admitted 
to this sac for respiratory and hydrostatic purposes, and it 
thus becomes a lung. An operculum is never present ; a 
contrast being thus afforded with the operculate Ptdmonate 
Streptoneura (Cyclostoma, &c.), which differ in other 
essential features of structure from the Pulmonata-. The 
Pulmonata are, like the other Euthyneura, hermaphrodite, 
with elaborately-developed copulatory organs and accessory 
glands. Like other Euthyneura, they have very numerous 
small denticles on the lingual ribbon. The ancestral 
Pulmonata appear to have retained both the right and the 
left asphradia (Spengel’s olfactory organs), since in some 
(Planorbis, Auricularia) we find the single osphradium to 
be that of the original left side, whilst in others (Limnaeus) 
it is that of the original right side. 

In some Pulmonata (Snails) the foot is extended at right 
angles to the visceral hump, which rises from it in the 
form of a eo3 as in Streptoneura ; in others the visceral 
hump is not elevated, but is extended with the foot, and 
the shell is smaE or absent (Slugs). 

The Pulmoaata are dirideii Into tivo sub-orders according to the 
position of the cephalic eyes. 

Sub-order 1. — Basommatcphora. 

Characters. — ^Eyes placed mediad of the cephalic tentacles at their 
base ; the embryonic velar area retained in adult life as a pair of 
cephalic lobes (fig. 70, it) ; male and female generative apertures 
separate, placed (as is typical in Anisopleura) on the right side of 
the neck ; visceral hump well developed, with a well-developed 
ahell ; aq^uatic in habit. 

FamOy 1. — lAmnmidm. 

Genera: Ltmnseus, Lam. (fi^. 3, 4, &c.) ; Chilinia, Gray; Physa, 
Draparn. ; Aneyhis^ Geoff. ; Plaiiarbis, hliUl, &:c. 

Family i'. — Aiiriculidee. ‘ 

Genera : Auricula, Lam. ; Cmovulus, Lam. ; Pitharella, Wood. 

&C.' 

Sub-order 2. — Slylommatc^Twra. 

Characters. — Eyes placed on the summit of two hollow tentacles ; 
visceral hump well or not at all developed ; shell large and coiled, 
or minute or absent ; almost exclusively terrestriaL 
Family 1. — Sdicidse. 

Genera; Helix, L. (figs. 69, A; 72*); Vifrina, Drapam. ; vSTmo- 
einm, Drapam. ; Bulimus, Scotmli; Achatina, l^axx, i Pupa^ 
lam, ; Clausilia, Drapam., ice." 

Family 2 . — Zimacidse (Slugs). 

Genera : Zimax, L. ; Incilaria, Benson ; Arion, Perussac (fig. 
69, D} ; Parmcteella, Cuvier ; Testacella, Cuvier (fig, 69, C), &c. 
Family 3. — Onddiadw. 

Genera . : Oncidium, Buchanan ; Peronia, Blainv. (fig, 72} ; 
Vaginulus, Femssac, &c. 

Funther Eemarhs on FudmonoAo,. — ^The ktnd-snails and 
dugs forming the group Pulmonata are widely distinguished 
from a small set of terrestrial Azygobranehia, the Pneumo- 
aochlamyda (see above), at one time associated with them 
yxi account of their mantle-chamber being converted, as in 


Pulmonata, into a lung, and the ctenidium or branchial 
plume aborted. The Pneumonochlamyda (represented in 
England by the common genus Cyclostoma) have a twisted 



Fig. 39.— Aseriesof Stylommatoplioroiis Pulmonata, showing transitional forms 
between snail and slue. 

A. Helix pomatia {from Kderst&m). 

B. Edie^anta treeipes (from Keferstein, after Pfeiffer). 

C. Teatacdla haliotidea (from Keferstein). 

D. Arian ater, the great Black Slug (from Keferstein). 

a. Shell in A, B, C, shell-sac (closed) in D ; 6, orifice leading into the 
subpallial chamber (lung). 


visceral nerve-loop, an operculum on the foot, a complex 
rhipidoglossate or tsenioglossate radula, and are of distinct 
sexes; they are, in fact, Azygobranehiate Streptoneura. 
The Pulmonata have a straight visceral nerve-loop, never 
an operculum (even in the embryo), and a multidenticiilate 




Fig. 70. — A, B, C. Three views of Limnxus stagrtalis, in order to show the 
persistence of the larval velar area v, as the circnm-oral lobes of the adult, 
TO,, month; f, foot; v, velar area, the margin v corresponding with the 
ciliated hand which demarcates the velar area or velum of the embryo Gas- 
tropod (see fig, 4, r>, E, F, H, I, v). (OriginaL) 


radula, the teeth being equi-f ormal ; and they are hermaphro- 
dite. Some Pulmonata (Limnseus, &c.) live in fresh-waters 
although breathing air. The remarkable discovery has 
been made that in deep lakes such Limnsei do not breathe 
air, but admit water to the lung-sac and live at the bottom. 
The lung-sac serves undoubtedly as a hydrostatic apparatus 
in tihe aquatic Pulmonata, as well as assisting respiration. 
It is not improbable that here, and in other air-breathing 
animals, the hydrostatic function was the primary one, and 
the respiratory a later development. 
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The same general range of body-form is shown in Pul- 
monata as in the Natant Azygobranchia and in the Opis- 
thobranchia ; at one extreme we have Snails with coiled 
visceral hump, at the other cylindrical or flattened Slugs 
(see fig. 69). Limpet-like forms are also 
found (fig. 71, Ancylus). The foot is al- 
ways simple, with its fiat crawling surface 
extending from end to end, but in the 
embryo Limnseus (fig. 4, H) it shows a 
bilobed character, which leads on to the 
condition characteristic of Pteropoda. 

The adaptation of the Pulmonata to ter- 
restrial life has entailed little modification 
of the internal organization. The vascular system appears 
to be more complete in them than in other Gastropoda, 
fine vessels and even capillaries being present in place of 
lacuna, in wLich arteries and veins find their meeting- 
point. The subject has not, however, been investigated 
by the proper methods of recent histology, and our know- 



Pia. 72.—Peronia Tongm, a littoral Pulmonate, found on tlie shores of tlie Indian 
and Pacific Oceans (Mauritius, Japan). 



Fig. tl. — Ancyhisflu- 
viaiilis, a patelli- 
form aquatic Pul- 


ledge of it, as of the vascular system of Molluscs generally, 
is most unsatisfactory. In one genus (Planorbis) the 
plasma of the blood is coloured red by haemoglobin, this 
being the only instance of the pre- ^ 
sence of this body in the blood of 
Qlossophorous Mollusca, though it 
occurs in corpuscles in the blood 
of the bivalves Area and Solen 
(Lankester, 31). 

The generative apparatus of the 
Snail (Helix) may serve as an ex- 
ample of the hermaphrodite appa- 
ratus common to the Pulmonata 
and Opisthobranchia (fig. 72*). 

From the ovo -testis, which lies 
near the apex of the visceral coil, 
a common hermaphrodite duct v.e 
proceeds, which receives the duct 
of the compact W'Mte albumini- 
parous gland £!.d., and then be- 
comes much enlarged, the addi- 
tional width being due to the 
development of glandular folds, 
which are regarded as forming a 
uterus u. Where these folds cease 
the common duct splits into two 
portions, a male and a female. Fig. 72*. — ^Hermaphroditerepro- 
The male duct V.d becomes fleshy Active apparatus of the Gar- 
and muscular near its termination 
at the genital pore, forming the 
penis p. Attached to it is a diver- 
ticulum fl., in which the sperma- 
tozoa w’hich have descended from 
the ovo-testis are stored and mo- 
dehed into sperm ropes or sperma- 
tophores. The female portion of 
the duct is more complex. Soon 
after quitting the uterus it is joined hy a long duct leading 
from a glandular sac, the spermatheca In this duct 

and sac the spermatophores received in copulation from 
another snail are lodged. In Helix hortensis the sperma- 



ductive 
den Snail (SeZia; Jwrtensis). z, 
ovo-testis ; v.e, hermaphro- 
dite duct ; B.d., alhtuninipar- 
ous gland; u, uterine dilata- 
tion of the hermaphrodite 
duct; d, digitate accessory 
glands on the female duct; 
p.s, ealciferous gland or dart- 
sac on the female duct ; ILf, 
spermatheca or receptacle of 
the sperm in eopulatioii, open- 
ing into the female duct ; v,d, 
male duct (vas deferens); p, 
penis ; Jl., mgellum. 


theca is simple. In other species of Helix a second duct 
(as large in Helix aspei'sa as the chief one) is given off from 
the spermathecal duct, and in the natural state is closely 
adherent to the wall of the uterus. This second duct has 
normally no spermathecal gland at its termination, which 
is simple and blunt. But in rare cases in Helix aepet'sa a 
second spermatheca is found at the end of this second duct. 
Tracing the widening female duct onwards we now come 
to the openings of the digitate accessory glands d, d, which 
probably assist in the formation of the egg-capsnle. Close 
to them is the remarkable dart-sac ps, a thick-walled sac, 
in the lumen of which a crystalline four-fluted rod or dart 
consisting of carbonate of lime is found. It is supposed 
to act in some way as a stimulant in copulation, but pos- 
sibly has to do with the calcareous covering of the egg- 
capsule. Other Pulmonata exhibit variations of secondary 
importance in the details of this hermaphrodite apparatus. 

The nervous system of Helix is not favourable as an 
example on account of the fusion of the ganglia to form 
an almost uniform ring of nervous matter around the 
oesophagus. The Pond-Snail (Limnseus) furnishes, on the 
other hand, a very beautiful case of distinct ganglia and 
connecting cords (fig. 22). The demonstration -which it 
affords of the extreme shortening: of the Euthyneurous vis- 
ceral nerve-loop is most instructive and valuable for com- 
parison with and explanation of the condition of the nervous, 
centres in Cephalopoda, as also of some Opisthobranchia. 
The figure (fig. 22) is sufficiently described in the letter- 
press attached to it ; the pair of buccal gangHa joined by 
the connectives to the cerebrals are, as in most of our figures, 
omitted. Here we need only further draw attention to the 
osphradium, discovered by Lacaze Duthiers (32), and shown 
by Spengel to agree in its innervation with that organ in all 
other Gastropoda. On account of the shortness of the 
visceral loop and the proximity of the right visceral 
ganglion to the oesophageal nerve-ring, the nerve to the 
osphradium and olfactory ganglion is very long. The posi- 
tion of the osphradium corresponds more or less closely 
with that of the vanished right ctenidium, with which it is- 
normally associated. In Helix and Limax the osphradium' 
has not been described, and possibly its discovery might 
clear up the doubts which have been raised as to the nature- 
' of the mantle-chamber of those genera. In Planorbis, which 
is dexiotropic (as are a few other genera or exceptional 
varieties of various Anisopleurous Gastropods) instead of 
being leiotropic, the osphradium is on the left side, and 
receives its nerve from the left visceral ganglion, the whole 
series of unilateral organs being reversed. This is, as might 
be expected, what is found to be the case in all “ reversed ” 
Gastropods. It is also the case in the Pulmonate Auricula,, 
which is leiotropic. 

The sheE of the Pulmonata, thoxigh always light and 
delicate, is in many cases a well-developed spiral “house,” 
into which the creature can withdraw itself ; and, although 
the foot possesses no operculum, yet in Helix the aperture 
of the shell is closed in the winter by a complete lid, the 
“hybemaculum,” more or less calcareous in nature, which 
is secreted by the foot. In Clausilia a peculiar modifica- 
tion of this lid exists permanently in the adult, attached 
by an elastic stalk to the mouth of the shell, and known as 
the “ clausilium.” In Limnseus the permanent shell is 
preceded in the embryo by a well-marked shell-gland or 
primitive sheU-sae (fig. 72***), at one time snpposed to be 
the developing anus, but shown by Lankester to be identical 
with the “ sheU-gland ” discovered by him in other Mol- 
lusca (Pisidium, Pleurobranchidium, Neritina, ike.). As iii 
other Gastropoda Anisopleuxa, this shell-sac may abnorm- 
aEy develop a plug of chitonous matter, but normally it 
flattens out and disappears, whilst the cap-like rudiment of 
the permanent shell is shed out from the dome-like surface. 
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of the visceral hump, in the centre of ■which the tiell-sac 
existed for a brief period 

In Clausilia, according to the observations of Gegenbaur, 
the primitive shell-sac does not flatten out and disappear, 
but takes the form of a flattened closed sac Withm this 
closed sac a plate of calcareous matter is developed, and 
after a time the upper wall of the sac disappears, and the 
calcareous plate continues to grow as the nucleus of the 
permanent shell. In the sing Testacella (fig 69, 0) the 
sheE-plate never attains a large size, though naked In 
other slugs, namely, Limax and Aiion, the sheE-sae remains 
permanently dosed over the sheE-plate, which in the latter 
genus consists of a granular mass of carbonate of Erne 
The permanence of the primitive sheE-sac m these slugs is 
a point of considerable interest It is clear enough that 
the sac IS of a different origin from that of Aplysia (described 
in the section treating of Opisthobianchia), being primitive 
instead of secondary It seems probable that it is identical 
with one of the open sacs in which each sheE-plate of a 
Chiton IS formed, and the senes of plate-hke imbncationa 
which are placed behind the single sheE-sac on the dorsum 
of the curious slug, Plectrophorus, suggest the possibility 
of the formation of a senes of sheE-sacs on the back of 
that animal similar to those which we find in Chiton 
Whether the closed primitive sheE-sae of the sings (and 
with It the transient embryomc sheE-gland of aU other 
MoEusca) is precisely the same thing as the closed sac in 
which the calcareous pen or sheU of the Cephalopod Sepia 



and it® alhes is formed, is a further question, which we 
shaE consider when dealing with the Cephalopoda. It 
is important here to note that Clausiha furnishes us 
with an exceptional instance of the conimmiy of the dbeE 
or secreted product of the primitive sheE-sac with the 
adult sheU In most other MoEusca (Amsopleurons 
Gastropods, Pteropods, and Conchifera) there is a want of 
such continuity, the primitive sheE-sac eontnbutes no 
factor to the permanent shell, or only a very minute Imob- 
like particle (hferitma and Paludina) It flattens out and 
disappears before the work of forming the permanent shell 
commence. And just as there is a break at this stage, 
so (as observed by Krohn m Marsema = Echmospira) there 
way be a break at a later stage, the nautiloid sheE formed 
on the Imrva hemg cast, and a new shell of a different form 
being formed afresh on the surface of the visceral hump 
It is, then, in this sense that we may speak of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary sheEs m MoEusca, recognmng the 
fact that they may be merely phases fused by confemuity 
of growth so as to form but one shell, or that m other i 
cases they way be presented to us as separate individual I 
things, in virtue of the non-development of the later I 


or in virtue of sudden changes in the activity of the mantle- 
surface causing the shedding or disappearance of one phase 
of sheE-formation before a kter one is entered upon 
The development of the aquatic Pulmonata from the 
egg offers considerable facihties for study, and that of 
Limnaeus has been elucidated by Lankester, whdst Eabl 
has with remarkable skiE applied the method of sections 
to the study of the minute embryos of Planorbis The 
chief features m the development of Limnseus are exhibited 
in the ■woodcuts (figs 3, 4, and 72***) There is not a 
very large amount of food-matenal present in the egg ot 
this snail, and accordingly the cells resultmg from division 
are not so irnequal as in many other cases The four cells 
first formed are of equal size, and then four smaller ceEs 
are formed by division of these four so as to he at 
one end of the first four (the pole corresponding to 
that at which the “ directive corpuscles ” are extruded 
and remain) The smaUer cells now divide and spread 
over the four larger ceUs (fig 3) , at the same time a space 



Fio T2**'* — Em'bryo of Iiiwiitua stagmhs, at a atige when the Troohospheie 
i!>developmgfootand shell glaadandbeconungaVdiger, seen as a transparent 
object under slight pressure j})t, pharynx (stomodceal invagination), v, i, 
the ciliated 'band marking out the velum , ng, cerebral neive ganglion , ie, 
Stiebel s canal (left side), probably an evanescent embryonic nephnoiuia , sh, 
the prmutiYe shell sac or shell gland , p-i, the rectal peduncle or pedicle of 
mvaginatiDn, its attachment to the ectoderm is ooincideativith the hindmost 
extremity of the elongated blastopore of fig 3, 0 tge, mesoblastic (skeleto- 
trophie and muscular) cells investing gs, the bilobed arch enteron or lateral 
\esicles of mvagmated endoderm, which vail develop into liver, /, the foot 
(pngmah) 

— ^the cleavage cavity or blastoccel — forms m the centre 
of the mulbaxy-like mass Then the large cells recom- 
mence the process of division and sink into the hollow 
of the sphere, leaving an elongated groove, the blastopore, 
on the surface (fig 3, C, and fig, 4, G) The mvagmated 
cells (derived from the division of the four big ceUs) form 
the endoderm or arch-enteron , the outer ceEs are the ecto- 
derm The blastopore now closes along the middle part of 
its course, which coincides in position 'with the future “foot ” 
One end of the blastopore becomes neaily closed, and an 
ingrovrth of ectoderm takes place around it to form the 
stomodaeum or fore-gut and mouth The other extreme 
end closes, but the mvagmated endoderm cells remain m 
contmuity with this extremity of the blastopore, and form 
the “rectal peduncle” or “pedicle of invagination" of 
Lankester (see also the account and figmes (fig 161, A) of 
the development of the bivalve Pisidium), although the 
endoderm ceEs retain no contact with the middle region 
of 'the now elosed-up blastopore The anal opening forms 
at a late period by a very short ingrowth or proctodeum 
coinciding with the blind tenrunation of the rectal peduncle 
(fig 72***, pt) 

The body-cavity and the musc'ular, fi.brous, and vascular 
tissues aie traced partly to two symmetrically-disposed 
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“mesoblasts,” which, bud off from the inyaginated areh- 
enteron, partly to cells derived from the ectoderm, which 
at a very early stage is connected by long processes with 
the invaginated endoderm, as shown in fig 3, D The ex- 
ternal form of the embryo goes through the same changes 
as in other Gastropods, and is not, as w'as held previously 
to Lankester’s observations, exceptional When the middle 
and hinder regions of the blastopore are closing m, an 
equatorial ridge of ciliated cells is formed, converting the 
embryo into a typical ‘'Trochosphere” (fig 4, E, F) 

The foot now protrudes below the moutii (fig 4), and the 
post-oral hemispheieof the Trochosphere grows more rapidly 
than the anterior or velar area The young foot shows a 
bilobed form (fig 4, D, /) Within the velar area the eyes 
and the cephalic tentacles commence to rise up (fig 4, D, t), 
and on the surface of the post-oral region is formed a cap- 
iike shell and an encircling ridge, which gradually increases 
in prominence and becomes the fieely depending mantle- 
skirt The outhne of the velar area becomes strongly 
emarginated and can be traced through the more mature 
embryos to the cephahc lobes or labial processes of the 
adult Limnseus (fig 70) 

This permanence of the distmction of the part known 
as the velar area through embryonic life to the adult state 
is exceptional among Mollusca, and is therefore a point of 
especial interest in Limnseus None of the figures of 
adult Limnseus m recent works on Zoology show properly 
the form of the head and these velar lobes, and accordingly 
the figures here given have been specially sketched for the 
present article The mcrease of the visceral dome, its 
spiral twisting, and the gradual closure of the space over- 
hung by the mantle-skirt so as to convert it mto a Inng-sac 
with a small contractile aperture, belong to stages m the 
development later than any represented in our figures 
We may now revert briefly to the internal organization 
at a period when the Tiochosphere is beginning to show a 
prominent foot growing out from the area where the mid- 
legion of the elongated blastopore was situated, and havmg 
dherefore at one end of it the mouth and at the other the 
anus Fig 72'*^** represents such an embryo under shght 
compression as seen by transmitted hght The cibated 
band of the left side of the velar area is indicated by a 
line extending from v to v , the foot /is seen between the 
pharjTix ph and the pedicle of invagination pi The mass 
of the arch-enteron or invagmated endodermal sac has 
taken on a bilobed form (compare Pisidium, fig 151), and 
it's cells are swollen {gs and tge) This bilobed sac becomes 
mtiidy the hvei in the adult, the intestine and stomach 
are formed fiom the pedicle of invagination, whilst the 
pharynx, oesophagus, and crop form from the stomodseal 
invagination ph To the right (in the figure) of the 
lectal peduncle is seen the deeply invagmated shell-gland 
with a secretion protruding from it The shell-gland 
IS destined in Lunnjeus to become very rapidly stretched 
out, and to disappeai Farther up, within the velar area, 
the rudiments of the cerebral nerve-ganglion ng seen 
separating from the ectoderm A remari^ble cord of cells 
havmg a position just below the mtegument occurs on each 
side of the head In the figure the cord of the left side is 
seen, marked ? e This paired organ consists of a strmg of 
cells which are perforated by a duct The opening of the 
duct at either end is not known Such canmilated cells 
are characteristic of the nephiidia of many worms, and it 
13 held that the organs thus formed in the embiyo liunnseus 
are embryonic nephridia The most important fact about 
them is that they disappear, and are in no way connected 
with the typical nephndium of the adult In reference 
■to their first observer they are convemently called “Stiehel’s 
•canals ” Other Pulmonata possess, when embryos, StiebeFs 
■canals in a more fully-developed state, for instance, the 
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common slug Limax (fig 72'^* pldj Here too they disap- 
pear during embryonic life Further knowledge concern- 
ing them IS greatly needed It is not clear whether there 
IS anything equivalent to them in the embryos of marine 
Gastropoda or other Mollusca, the ectodermal cells called 
“ embryomc renal organs” in some Gastrojiod embryos hav- 
ing only a remote resemblance to them The three pairs 
of transient embryonic nephndia of the medicinal leech, 
the ciliated cephalic pits of Nemertines, and the anterior 
nephndia of Gephyraeans, all suggest themselves for com- 
paiison with these enigmatical canals 

Matine Fuhnonnta — Whilst the Pulmonata are essen- 
tially a terrestrial and fresh-water group, there is one 
genus of slug-hke Pulmonates which frequent the sea- 
coast (Peroma, fig 72), whilst their immediate congeners 
(Onchidium) ai e found m marshes of brackish water Sem- 
per (33) has shown that these slugs have, in addition to 
the usual pair of cephalic eyes, a number oi eyes developed 
upon the dorsal integument These dorsal eyes are very 
perfect in elaboration, possessing lens, retinal neive-end 
cells, retmal pigment, and optic nerve Curiously enough, 
however, they differ from the cephahc MoUuscan eye (for 
an account of which see fig 118) in the fact that, as in 
the vertebrate eye, the filaments of the optic nerve pene- 
trate the retina, and are connected with the surfaces of the 
nerve-end cells nearer the lens instead of with the opposite 
end The significance of this arrangement is not known, 
but it IS important to note, as shown by Hensen, Hickson, 
and others, that m the bivalves Pecten and Spondylns, 
which also have eyes upon the mantle quite distinct from 
typical cephalic eyes, there is the same relationship as m 
Onchidiadae of the optic nerve to the retinal cells (fig 145) 
In both Onchidiadse and Pecten the pallial eyes have prob- 
ably been developed by the modification of tentacles, such 
as coexist in an unmodified form with the eyes The 
Onchidiadse are, according to Semper, pursued as food 
by the leapmg fish Periophthalmus, and the doisal eyes 
are of especial value to them in aiding them to escape 
fiom this enemy 

Class II — SCAPHOPODA 

Clia) octets — Mollusca Glossophorawith the foot adapted 
to a BUEEOWiNa Me in sand (figs 73, 74, /) The body, 



Fig 73 —Detiiahutu lulgare. Da C (after Lacaze Dutluers) A, Teatzal viayr 
oi tlie animal reino\ ed troin its sliell B Dorbal im of the same C Late- 
ral -v icti of the same D The shell m section E Surface view of the shell 
flitii gill tentacles evsertcd as in life cc, mantle, o', longitudinal muscle, 
tf", fringe snroundmg the anterior opening of the mantle cliamher, o'", the 
po-jtenor appendix of the mantle , t, anterior cireular muscle of the nmiiAe , 
?/ posterior do , c, c', longitudinal muscle of mantle , e, liver , gonad , 
buccal mass (showing through the mantle) , q, left neplindnim , s', club-shaped 
evtremity of •Hie foot, v, ta, longitudinal blood sinus of the mantle 

and to a much greater extent the mantle-skirt and the foot, 
are elongated along the piimitive antero-posteiior (oro-anal) 
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arts, and retain, botii esfernallj and in the dibposition of 
internal organs, the arciii-Mollnscan belatep al symmetpy. 
The margins of the mantle-skirt of opposite sides (right 
and left) meet below the foot and fu&e by concrescence - 
only a small extent in fionl and a small ex-tent hebind of 
the mantle-margin is left nnfused Thus a oyniNliHioAL 
FORM is attamed by the mantle, and on its surface a Ttmu- 
LAB shell (mcompiete along the Tentral hne in the youngest 
stages) IS secreted (fig 73, D). The foot is greatly elon- 
gated, and can be piotruded from the anterior mantle- 
aperture It has a charaetenstic clavate form (fig 7 4, /) 
The pair of typical ctefidia are symmetnc^y deve- 
loped m the form of numerous gill-lilaments (fig 74, A, y) 



Fw T4 — Iliaprams of tlae attatoHij of Dcotalinm A Tlip antenor portion of 
tke tuBalar mantle us slit opr'n along the inetliait dorsal line, anil its cut 
margiBs (a> reSected so as w expose the foot, sjiont, and gills B Lateral 
\ lerr with Olgans showing as though bi. transparency C Similar lateral 
View to show the namtw a»A posiftcm of the nerte ganglia ami cords o, 
the mantle skirt , J>, anterior free margin of the same , e, hinder erfeension of 
the mantle-si irt , d, the appendix of the mantle skirt separated by a valve 
from the pen anal portion of the suh-palliil chamber h , e, the "noutoronl 
process , / the foot , g, the otemdial fiUments , h, the pen anal pari of the 
sub-palliai chamber , », the pen-oral part of the same chamlier ; ) the anus , 
1, the left nephndmin, m, the inontli snrrouaded hy pinnate tentacles, n 
the bttccal mass and odontophore , c, eepophigus , p, tie left lobe of the 
lim, gp, pedal ganglion pair, gt, cerebral ganglion pair, gpl, pleuia! 
gsnglwnpair, gr, nsceral ganglion pair Powibly further research will 
show that? p? 13 the typical visceral ganglion -pair, and liat g vis a pair of 
ganglia placed on the visceral loop as m the lapocephala aocordiag 

plaKS^i a± tfee base of tbe cylindrical cepkalie prominence 
or snout (fig 74, e) A pair of itbphbibia (% 74, t) are 
prwnt, opening iie» the anus (fig 74, X*) He ngbt 
serve® as a genital duet, the left is apparently renal m 
function The ltyes (p) is large and bilohed, the lobes 
dmded into parallel lobules The jtebyb-ganglia are 
present (fig 74, C) ^ well-marked cerebral, pleural, pedal, 
and visceral pair^ the tyincal pleural pair being closely 
joined to the cerebral The visceral loop or commissure is 
untwisted, that is to say, the Scaphopoda are ettthyiteiie- 
otja Hkabt and distinct vessels arc not developed , a 
colourless blood is contained in the sinuses and networks 
form^ hf the body-cavity The ooisrjjos are either maJe 
or female, the sexes being distinct. 

The emhyro is remarkahle for developing five ciliated 
rings pustenor to the ciliated ring and tuft characteristic 
of the trochosphere krral condition of hloflnscs generally 
These nngs are comparable to chose of the larva of Pneu- 
modermon (fig 84), and like them disappear. 

The class Scaphopoda is not divisible into orders or 
families It contains only three genera Denfadmmjl, 

73, 74) , Stplimodm€d%tm, Sars , and BrAtdvmi, Dfr, 


They inhabit exclusively the sand on the sea-coast m 
depths of from 10 to 100 fathoms 

It IS worthy of remark that the Scaphopoda constitute 
among the Glossophora a parallel to the sand-bonng forms 
so common among the Lipocephala (such as Solen and Mya) 
This parallelism is seen in the special mode of elongation 
of the body, m the form of the foot, and in the tubular 
form of the martle brought about by the concrescence of 
its ventral margins, as in the Lipocephala mentioned 
The eyimdncal shell of Dentalmm is also comparable to 
the two semi-cyhndrical valves of the shell of Solen , or, 
better, to the tubular shell of Aspergillum and Teredo 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to consider the Scaphopoda as 
standing far apart from the Lipocephala, and as having no 
special genetic but only a homoplastic relationship to them, 
in consequence of their possessing a well-developed odonto- 
phore, the characteristic organ of the Glossophora never 
possessed by any Lipocephala 


Class III -CEPHALOPODA 


Glcira>te'S — MoUusca Glossophora with the foot prim- 
arily adapted to a fuie-swimming mode of life The 
archi MoUuscan bilatepal stmmetey predominates both 
in the external and internal organs generally, though in 
many cases (especially tie smaller forms) a one-sided dis- 
placement of primitively median organs and a suppression 
of one of tie primitively paired organs is to be noted 
An Ai^TEBiOR, MEDiAisr, and pusteriok region ot lia 
FOOT can he distinguished (fig 75, (4), (5) (6)), corre- 
sponding to but probably not derived from the pro-, meso-, 



fj- vif 

Fig 75 — Diapprams of a 'spiies of Mollascs to eslow the form of Uie foot and iti 
Mgions, and the relataon of the vjsaeral hamp to the ajxterc posterior and 
aorso ventral axe-c (l) A Chiton ( 2 ) A LamelJibranch (SJ An Amsopleur 
ow Gastropod te A Theeosomatorts Pteropod (5) A G/nmosomatons 
J^ropod (tf) A mpioaopod (Cntile) A, P, anfero posterior horisontdl 
axis D V dorso 1 antral varheal avis at nglit singles to A, p o moiifh 
a, anus, w®, edge of th& Jnantle shut or flip , go, suhpallial chamher or 
spaiK tote toob , m/, xctid foot ; hft hiacl foot ; e, cephalij eves , centro 
dorsal point (in 6 only) i - j i 


and meta-pcdium of Gastropoda The fore-foot invariably 
has the head aamcim into it, and grows up on each, side 
(right and Mt) of that part so as to surround the mouth, 
the two upgrowths of the fore-foot meeting on the dorsal 
aspect of the snout,— whence the flame Cephalopoda, In 
the more typical forms of both branches of the class, the 
pen-oral noifion of tbp- frwvt i® /iTQDtm aitp -.T 1 +/^ 
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like processes, either very short and conical (Clio, Euxybia), i 
or lengthy (Pneumodermon, Octopus) ; these may be beset 
mth suckers or hooks, or both. The mid-foot (fig. 75, m/) 
is expanded into a pair of muscular lobes right and left, 
which either are used for striking the water like the wings 
of a butterfly (Pteropoda), or are bent round tow^ards one 
another so that their free margins meet and constitute a 
short tube, — the siphon or funnel (Siphonopoda). The hind 
foot is either very small or absent. 

A distinctive feature of the Cephalopoda is the absestce 
of anything like the toesion of the visceral mass seen in 
the Anisopleurous Gastropoda, although as an exception 
this torsion occurs in one family (the Limacinidse). 

The ANTJS, although it may be a little displaced from 
the median line, is (except in Limacinidae) approximately 
median and posterior. The mantle-skiet may be aborted 
(Gymnosomatous Pteropoda ) ; when present it is deeply 
produced posteriorly, forming a large sub-pallial chamber 
around the anus. As in our schematic Mollusc, by the side 
of the anus are placed the single or paired apertures of the 
NEPHEiDiA, the GENITAL APEETUEES (paired Only in Nau- 
tilus, in female Octopoda, female Ommastrephes, and male 
Eledone), and the paired ctenidia (absent in all Pteropoda). 
The viscEEAL HUMP or dome is elevated, and may be very 
much elongated (see fig. 75, (4), (5), (6)) in a direction 
almost at right angles to the primary horizontal axis (A, P 
in fig. 75) of the foot. 

A SHELL is frequently, but not invariably, secreted on 
the visceral hump and mantle-skirt of Cephalopoda ; but 
there are both Pteropoda and Siphonopoda devoid of any 
shell. The shell is usually light in substance or lightened 
by air-chambers in correlation with the free-swimming 
habits of the Cephalopoda. It may be external, when it is 
box-like or boat-like, or internal, when it is plate-like. Very 
numerous minute pigmented sacs capable of expansion and 
contraction, and known as cheomatopeoees, are usually 
present in the integument in both branches of the class. The 
gonads of both sexes are developed in one individual in some 
Cephalopoda (Pteropoda), in others the sexes are separate. 

Sense-oegans, especially the cephalic eyes and the oto- 
cysts, are very highly developed in the higher Cephalopoda. 
The osphradia have the typical form and position in the 
lower forms, but appear to be more or less completely 
replaced by' other olfactory organs in the higher. The 
normal neeve-ganglia are present, but the connectives are 
shortened, and the ganglia concentrated and fused in the 
cephalic region. Large special ganglia (optic, stellate, and 
supra-buccal) are developed in the higher forms (Siphono- 
poda). 

The Cephalopoda exhibit a greater range from low to 
high organization than any other MoUuscan class, and hence 
they are difficult to characterize in regard to several groups 
of organs ; but they are definitely held together by the 
existence in all of the encroachment of the fore-foot so as 



Pig. 76.—Spirialts ’bulimoides, Soul., one of tLe Liaiacinid® tolai^ed (from 
Owen). C C, pteropodial lobes of the mid-foot ; f, operctdma carried on the 
hind-foot ; g, spiral shell 
Fig. 77. — Operenlum of Splrialis enlarged. 


to surround the head, and by the functionally important 


BILOBATION OP THE MID-POOT. 



Two very distinct bi*anches of the Cephalopoda are to 
be recognized: the one, the Pteropoda, more archaic in 
the condition of its bi- 
lobed mid-foot, including 
a number of minute, and 
in all probability degen- 
erate, oceanic forms of 
simplified and obscure 
organization; the other, 
the Siphonopoda, con- 
taining the Pearly Nan- i 
tilus and the Cuttles, V 
which have for ages (as 
their fossil remains show) 
dominated among the in- 
habitants of the sea, be- 
ing more bigbly gifted 
in special sense, more 
varied in movement, 
more powerful in pro- 
portion to size, and more „ 
heavily equipped with Owen). C, C, the expanded pteropodial 
destructive weapons of wing-lIke fins of the mid-foot, 

offence than any other marine organisms. 

Branch a. — PTEROPODA. 

Characters . — Cephalopoda in which the mid-region of 
the foot is (as compared with the Siphonopoda) in its more: 
primitive condition, being 
relatively largely developed 
and drawn out into a pair 
of wing-like muscular lobes 
(identical with the twu halves 
of the siphon of the Siphon- 
opoda) which are used as 
paddles (see figs. 7 6-86). The 
hind -region of the foot is 
often aborted, but may carry 
an operculum (figs. 76, 77). 

The fore-region of the foot 
(that embracing the head) is 
also often rudimentary, but 
may be drawn out into one 
or more pairs of tentacles, 
simulating cephalic tentacles, 
and provided with suckers 
(figs. 84, 85). 

Though the visceral hump 
is not twisted except in the 
Limacinidae (fig. 7 6), there is 
a very general tendency to 
one-sided development of the 
viscera, and of their external 
apertures (as contrasted with 
Siphonopoda). The ctenidia 
are aborted, with the possible 
exception of the processes (fig. 

85, c) at the end of the body 
of Pneumodermon. Tbe vas- 
cular system resembles that 
of the Gastropoda. The ne- 
phridium is a single tubular Fig. TS.— SJyZfoZa aoicuZa, Bang. sp. en- 
bpdy corresponding to tbe iSfiobW&rMd-fS>ti ?mS 
right nephridium of tbe typi- foW of same ; «, coptOatory organ ; Ti, 

, • £ T.- pointed extremity of tbe shell; i, an- 

C3ii p3iir Gl tilG SjrciH-il'J.OliTISC, terior raargin of the shellj Tt, stoiasLCli;: 

The anal aperture is usually ^ J^ermapUxodite gonad, 

placed a little to the left of the median line, more rpely 
to the right. In the Limacinidae it has an exceptional 
position, owing to the torsion of the visceral mass, as in 
Anisopleurous Gastropoda. 
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Jaws and a lingual ribbon are present as m typical 
Glossopbora, the dentition of the ribbon and the number of 
jaW'pieces presenting a certain range of \ariation Sense- 

r 



Fig 79 Fig 80 


Pig —Caidn la tndeMata, Ponk f-om the Mediterranean, magnified two 
diameteri, (from Owen) a, mouth , h, pair of cephalic tentacles, C, C, ptero 
podul lobes of the mid foot , d, median web connecting these , t, e, processes 
of the mantle shirt reflected oter the surface of tie shell, g, the shell en 
dosing the visceral hump , h, the median spine of the shell 
Pio SO — Shell of Caiohnia iridentaia, seen from the side /, poster© dorsal 
surface , g, antero ventril surfe.ee , ft, median dorsal spine , i, mouth of the 
shell 


organs are present in the form of cephahc eyes in very few 
forms (Cavolinia, Chone, and in an undescribed form dis- 
covered by Suhm during the ‘Challenger” Expedition) , oto- 
cysts are universally present The osphradia are present 
in typical form, although the ctenidia aie aborted , only 
one osphradium (the 
right of the typical 
pair) is present (fig 
87) The gonads are 
both male and female 
in the same mdii’idual 
The genital aperture is 
smgle Copulatory or- 
gans, often of consider- 
able size, are present 
(fig 86, .’) 

The mantle- skirt is 
jiresent in one diiu- 
sion of the Ptcropoda 
(Thecosomata), and m 
these an extensive sub- 
palhal chamber is de- 
veloped, the walls of 
whidi m the absence 
of ctmidia have a 
branchial function In 

aseCCniddlVlSlon(Gym- PJO si —Embryo of CaiohnM tridentata (from 
" ■ “ ■■ fter Pol ) a, auus , ' ' 



nosomata), which com- 


halfour, after Pol ) a, auus , j; median portion 
, of the foot , Jill, pteropodial lobe of the foot , 

pnses lOrniS highly de- ft, heart , t, mtetme , ot, otoeyst , q, shell , r, 
vAliinPfl in rpcfomi +n uephridmm ,% oesophagus , ff, sac containing 
veiOpea lll regard, to BUtntna \elk, mh, mantle skirt, me, sub 
the processes of the paliialeliamber, ia, contractile smus 
fore-foot, the mantle-skirt is aborted L shell is developed 
on the surface of the visceral hump and mantle-skirt of the 
Thecosomata, whilst in the Gymnosomata, which have no 
mantle-skirt, there is m the adult animal no shell The 
embryo passes through a trochosphere and a veliger stage 
(fig 81), provided with boat-like shell, except m some 
Gymnosomata m which the Trochosphere with its single 
velar ciliated band becomes metamorphosed mto a larva 
which has three additional ciliated bands but no velum 
(rebemblmg the larva of the Scaphopod Dentahum) , this 
banded larva does not form a larval shell (fig 84) 

The Pteropoda are divided into two orders 


Order 1 — Thecosomata 

Ckmactejs — Pteropoda provided with a mantle-skirt, 


and with a delicate hyaline shell developed on the surface 
of the visceral hump and mantle-skirt , visceral hump, and 
consequently the shell, 
spirally twisted in one 
family, the Limaeimdse , 
shell often with con- 
tracted mouth and di- 
lated body, its walls 
sometimes drawn out 
mto spine-bke processes, 
which are covered by 
reflexions of the free 
margm of the mantle 
(Cavolmia, figs 79, 80) 

Family 1 — CyTuibuUidse 
Genera Ticdemannm, 

Chj , Halop&yche, Th&- 
ceiiryhia 82, 8S), 

Cyrnbtdia, P and L 
(tg 77a) 

Family 2 — Conulariids^ 

(fossil) 

Genus Conal&ria, Mill 
Family 3 —Tentaciditidss 
(fos&il) 

Genera TentxieuMes, 

Schlth , GornuMes, 

Schlth , Colcopnon, 

Sandb 

Family 4 — Syahidsd 
Genera Tnytera, Q and 
G , Styhola, Les (fig 
78) , Balandwruy Lcn , Vagxnella, Dand , OUodom, P and 
L , Diaana, Gr , FUmopit.Si Esch , Gavohma, Gioni (figs 
79, 80, 81) 

Family 5 — Thecidai 
Genera Theca, Low , Pte'i othcca, Salt 
Faxmly 6 — Lvtnacimdss 

Genera Eccyliffin^hahis, Porti , Sderofums, Fig , 

Sjnnalts, E S (fig 76) , Limaeina, Cuv 

Order 2 — Gymnosomata 

Characters — Pteropoda devoid of mantle- 
skirt and shell , tentacular processes of the 
fore-foot well developed and provided with 
suckers 

Family 1 —Pteroeymcdoceidas 
Genus Pterocyniodote, Kef 
Family 2 —Chon dm 

Genera Chodita, Q and G , Chomyiis, Trosch , 

Chone, Pall (fig 86) lower figure 

Family 3 -Pmumode^ rnidm 
Genera Tnchocyclus, Escli , Spongoh atv hia, 
d’Oib , Pnemiodci mpm, Kef , Pncumode)7no)i, Cuv (fig 85) 

Branch & —BIFHONOmDA 
Cephalopoda m which the two primarily divergent right 
and left lobes of the mid-region of the foot have their free 
borders recurved towards the middle hne, where they are 
either held m apposition (Tetrabranchiata), or fused vnth 
one another to form a complete cyhnder open at each end 
(Dibranchiata) This fissured or completely closed tube is 
the siphon (fig 75, (6), m/) characteristic of the Siphono- 
poda, and is used to guide the stream of water expelled 
by the contractions of the walls of the branchial chamber 
TTte paUial skirt is accordingly well developed and muscular, 
subservmg by its contractions not only respiration but 
locomotion. The visceral hump is never twisted, and ac- 
cordingly the mam development of the palhal skirt and 
chamber is posterior, the excretory apertures, anus, and 
gills having a posterior position, as m the archi-MoUusc 
At the same time the visceral hump is usually much elon- 
gated in a direction corresponding to an obhque line be- 
tween the vertical dorso-ventral and the horizontal antero- 
posterior axes (see fig 75, (6)) 
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The fore-part of tire foot whicla surrounds the mouth, as 
in all Cephalopoda, is drawn out into four or five pairs of 
lobes, sometimes short, but usually elongated and even fili- 




Pi(j. S4.— -Larvae of Pneumodennon (from Balfour, after GegenTsaur). The 
pr8B-oral ciliated baud of the troehosphere stage (-velum) has atrophied. In 
* i-u j. -t-ijg of ojij-i are present. The otoeysts are seen, and 



and, as comp2 _ - * 

bearing processes on each side of the mouth ai-e retractile, probably part of 
the fore-foot. At the base of the cephalic snout are seen the pair of arm- 
like processes (fore-foot) provided -with suckers, and behind these the broad 
pteropodial lobes or -wing-like fins of the mid-foot. 

Pis. S5.— P>i«iHJwdemon violacmin,, d'Orb. ; magnified five diameters. the 
sucker-bearing arms ; b, the fins of the mid-foot (in the middle line, between 
these, is seen the sucker-like median portion of the foot, by means of -ivhich 
the animal can crawl as a Gastropod) ; s, the four branchial processes. (After 
Keferstein.) 

form. These lobes either carry peculiar sheathed tentacles 
(Nautilus), or, ontheother hand, acetabuliform suckers, which 
may be associated with claw-Hke hooks (Dibranchiata). 
The hind-foot is probably represented by the valve which 
depends from the inner 
wall of the siphon in 
many cases. 

A shell (figs. 89, 100) 
is very generally present, 
affording protection to 
the visceral mass and 
attachment for muscles. 

It may be external or en- 
closed in dorsal upgrow- Pig. &6.—Cliom iormlU, L. ; magnified two 
ing folds of tte mantle, 

which ( except in Spirula) cephalic cones provided each with very nu- 
, \ r r / merous mmute sucker-like processes, and 

close Up at an early periOu surrounded by a hood-like upgro-wth, — 
of deTdopment, so ^ to 

form a shut sac m which placed dorsally) ; c, the pteropodial fins ; 

--u-n : J ttl,., if, the median portion of the foot: o, the 

the shell is secreted, xhe anus; y, the vagina; 2, the penis. (Prom 
ctenidia are well deve- o^en, after Hschricht.) 
loped paired gill-plumes, serving as the efficient bran- 
chial organs (figs. 101, 103, 
and fig. 2, B). 

The vascular system is 
very highly developed; the 
heart consists of a pair of 
auricles and a ventricle (figs. 

104, 105). Branchial hearts 
are formed on the. advehent 
vessels of the branchiae. It 
is not knovm to what extent 
the minute subdivision of 
the arteries extends, or 
whether there is a true 
capillary system. 



Fro. St. —Enlarged diagram of the nerve- 
centres of Pneumodennon (from Spen- 


The pericardimn k ex- 

tended so as to form a very ganglion ; Pe, right pedal gammon ; 
krge sao passing among 

the viscera dorsal wards and bro-pedal connective ; cpl, right cere- 
, . X • ' xi. bro-plenral connective ; Os»., osphra- 

SOmetimeS containing the dimn connected by a nerve with the 
ovary or testis — the viscero- visceral ganglion, 
pericardial sac— which opens to the exterior either directly 


or through the nephridia. It has no connexion with the 
vascular system. The nephridia are always paired sacs, 
the walls of which invest the branchial advehent vessels 
(figs. 104, 108). They open each by a pore into the viscero- 



oral portion of tiie foot in the livnng state, as well as the great diffei-enees 
between the two sexes, a, the shell ; 6, the ouUr ring-like expansion (annular 
lobe) of the eircnm-oral muscular mass of the fore-foot, oarrjing nineteen 
tentacles on each side — posteriorly this is enlai-ged to form the “hood” 
(marked v in fig. S9 and to. in figs. 90 and 51), giving off the pair of tentacles 
marked g in the present figure ; c, the right and left inner lobes of the fore- 
foot, eadi carrying twelve tentacles in the female, in tlie male snbdi-vided 
intop, the “spadix” orheetocotylus on the leftside, and q, the “anti-spadix,” 
a group of four tentacles on the right side,— it is thus seen that the subdivided 
right and left inner lobes of the male correspond to the nndi-vided right and 
left inner lobes of the female ; d, the inner inferior lobe of the fore -foot, a 
bilateral structure in the female carrjung two groups, each of fourteen tenta- 
cles, separated from one another by a lamellated organ n, supposed to be 
olfactory in function — ^in the male the inner inferior lobe of the fore-foot is 
very much reduced, and has the form of a paired group of lameU® (d in the 
upper figure); e, the buccal cone, rising from the centre of the three inner lobes, 
and fringing the protruded calcareous beaks or jaws with a series of minute 
papillse ; /, the tentacles of the outer circum-oral lobe or annular lobe of the 
fore-foot projecting from their sheaths ; g, the two most posterior tentacles 
of this series belonging to that part of the annular lobe which foims the 
hood (to. in figs. 50 and 91) ; i, superior ophtlxalmic tentacle ; k, inferior 
ophtiiahaie tentacle ; I, eye; m, paired laminated organ on each side of the 
tee of the inner inferior lobe (d) of the female, probably olfactory in func- 
tton; 71, olfitetory lamellae upon the inner inferior lobe (in the female); o, 
the siphon (mid-foot); p, the spadix (in the male), the heetoootylized poi-tton 
of the left inner lobe of the fore-foot representing four modified tentacles, 
eight being unmodified ; g, the anti-apadb: (in the male), being four of 
the twelve tentacles of the right inner lobe of the fore-foot isolated from 
the remaining eight, and representing on the right side the differentiated 
spadix of the left side. The four tentacles of the anti-spadix are set, three 
on one tee and one on a separate base. 

There are thus in the female, where they are most numerous, ninety-four 
tentacles, thirty-eight on the outer annular lobe, four ophthalmic (a ^ir to 
each eye), twelve ou each of the right and left inner lobes, and toventy-eight 
on the inner inferior lobe. 

pericardial sac except in Nautilus. The anal aperture is 
median and raised on a papilla. Jaws (fig. 88, e) and a lin- 
gual ribhon (fig. 107) are well developed. The jaws have 
the.form of a pair of powerful beaks, either horny or calcified 
(Nautilus), and are capable of inflicting severe wounds. 
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Sense-organs are HgMy developed ; tixe eye eslubits a 
very special elaboration of stnicture in the Dibrancidata, 
and a remarkable arckaic form in the Nautilus. Otocysts 
are present in aE. 'The typical osphraduim is not present, 


term Kectocotylization is applied to this modification (see 
figs, 88, 95, 96), Elaborate spermatophores or sperm-ropes 
are formed by all Siplionopoda, and very nsnally the female 
possesses special capsnle-forming and nidamental glands for 
providing envelopes to the eggs (fig. 101, g.n^. 
The egg of all Siphonopoda is large, and the 
development is much modified hy the presence 
of an excessive amonnt of food-material diffused 
in the protoplasm of the egg-cell. Trochosphere 
and veliger stages of development are conse- 
quently not recognizable. 

The Siphonopoda are divisible into two 
orders, the names of which (due to Owen) de- 
scribe the number of gill-plumes present ; but 
in fact there are several characters of as great 
importance as those derived from the gills by 
which the members of these two orders are 
separated from one another. 

Order 1. — Tetrabranchiata ( = Schiaosiphona, 
Tentacalifera). 

Characters. — Siphonopodous Cephalopods 
in %vhieh the inrolled lateral margins of the 
mid-foot are not fused, but form a siphon by 
apposition (fig, 101). The circum-oral lobes 
of the fore-foot carry numerous sheathed ten- 
tacles (not suckers) (fig. 88). There are two 
pairs of ctenidial gills (hence Tetrabranchiata), 
and, two pahs of nephridia, consequently four 
nephridial apertures (fig. 101). The viscero- 
pericardial chamber opens by two independent 
raa ba traQeddomvaTdsandfd^^Firds'aVoundThrteseoftoeE^difoo^ ei^erior and not into the 

ficial ongln of tie retractor inuscle of the naid-fo-ot (sipbon), more or i^a firmly attach^ to the llGpliriaJ.£Ll SSlCS. TjlBr© at© tWO OVlatlCtS 
sheU, of wMch asmaU p5ece Wis seen tietweeQ the letters?, I ; s (farflier back) points to the /-Jo-Kf nnd in +h« fp-male and two qnprm- 

siptonculai pedicle, wlwflh IS broken oft" slwrt and not contSnned, as in. the perfect state, tJuva^ anu ten;) in xn© lemano ana xwt> sperm 

the "Thole length of the .siphnncle of the shell, also marked r and s' ; e points to the right eye ; duets in the male, the left duct in both 
t is placed near the estreniitiea of the contracted tectacles of the outer or annular lone of the v • a ■ 1 

fore-footj — ^the jointed testacies are seen protoiding a little ftom their long cylindrical sheaths;®, SCXes bemg mclimentaiy. 

the aors^ ''hood ” fonaed hy aa enlaTgement in this r^on of the annolsr lobe of the fore- d laroe pxtprnal shph eitheT coiled or s-fcraio-ht 

foot C». in igs. 90, 91) ; V, s. STelling of the mantle-skir^ indicating Uie position on its innpr large external sneii. exXXLeX COUea Or SXraigXLX 



laraental gland {see fig. 101, g.n.\ 
except in ISTautilus, but other organs are present in the 



is present, and is not enclosed by reflexions of 
the mantle-skirt, except such nairow-moiithed shells as 
that of Gomphoceras, which were probably enclosed by the 


Frn. iW,— Spirit .specimen cf female Pearly Xantilos, remoTCI from its shell, 
and, seen from the antcro-dorsai asiiec® (drawn froni nstare by A. G, 
Bourne), m., the dorsal “ hood " fonned by the enlargement of the outer or 
annular lolre of the fore-foot, and corresponding to the sheaths of two tenta- 
cles (g^g iti fig. ss): m., tentacular sheaths of lateral portion of the annnlar 
lobe; V., the left eye; b., the nuchal plate, eontinuons at its right and left 
posterior angle,'* with the root of the mid-foot, and corrcsiioiuliiig to the 
tmchal cartilase of Sepia; <?., visceral hump; d., the free inaivtiTi of the 
mantle-skirt, the middle letter d. points to that portion of the mantle-skirt 
which is reflected over a part of the shell as seen in fig. S9, 6 ; the cup-llfce 
fossa to which 6. and d. pcint in the present figure is occupied by the eoa of 
the shell; g.a. points to tlie lateral continuadou of the nuchal plate b, to 
join the root of the mid-foot or siphon. 

cephalic region,, to wHch an olfactory function is ascribed 
both in Nautilus and in. the other Siphonopoda, 

'nie gonads are always separated in male and female 
individuals. Tlie genital aperture and duct is sametimes 
single, "when it is the left ; sometimes the typical pair is 
developed right and left of the anus. The males of nearly 
aU Siphonopoda have been shown to be characteriaed by a i 
peculiar modification of the arm-like processes or lob^t ©f ! 
the fore-foot, connected vpith the copulative function. The 1 



Fio. 91.— Lateral "riew of the same specimen as that drawn in fig, 90. Letters 
as in that figure with the follo"wiiig addition.s—e points to the concave margin 
ofthe mantle-skirt leading into the snb-palliul chamber; y, the mid-foot or 
siphon; jfc, the superficial origin of its retractor muscles closely applied, to 
the shell and serving to hold the animal in its place ; I, the siphuneular pedicle 
of theymeeral hump broken off short ; r, r, the superior and inferior ophthal- 


mantie as in the Dihranch Spirula. The shell consists of 
a series of chambers, the last formed of which is occupied 
hy the body of the animal, the hinder ones (successively 
deserted) containing gas (fig. 89). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are hollow chambers (fig. 118, 
A) opening to the exterior hy minute orifices (pinhole 
camera), and devoid of refractive structures. A pair of 
osphxadia are present at the base of the gills (fig. 101, olf). 
Salivary glands are wanting. An ink-sac is tiot present. 
IBKuifihial hearts are not developed on, the branchial adve- 
hent vessels. 
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Family 1. — JVaiitilidss. 

Genera : [Oj-thocerasj, Breyn. ; [Cyrioccras], Goldfuss ; [ffompho- 
ceras], iliiaster ; [FM'agimceras], Brod. ; [Gyroccras], Meyer 
'Ascoce7'as], Bairande ; [Oticocci-ccs], Hall ; ILUuifes], Breyn. 
[TrocJioceras], Barraiide ; Kautilus, L. (figs. 88, 89, 90, &;e.) 
IClymeiiia], Miinst. ; IKothoceras], Barraiide. 

F amily I2. — A minouitidee. 

Genera : IBactrUes], Sanderg. ; [Gon iaiites], de Haan ; IRJiaMo- 
cercA}, Flauer ; [Clydojiiies], Hauer ; [Cochloccras], Haner ; 
IBaculmaJ, d’Orb. ; [Ce'ratUes], de Haan ; \Baculitc^, Lam. ; 
[Toasocerosjjd’Orb.; {CHocemA\, Leveille; [PiycAocerosJd’Oxb.; 
{_Hamites\ Parkinson ; {Ancylocei'os], d’Orb. ; \_ScapMtss\ 
Parkinson : Breyn. ; \_Tv;rrilites\ Lam. ; \Helio- 

ceras], d’Orb.; \Sete7-oce7-as\, d’Orb. 

N.B. — The names in brackets are those of extinct genera. 


Order 2. — DiTjraacMata ( = Holosiphona, Acetabulifera). 

Characters . — Siphonopodous Cephalopods in which the 
inflected lateral margins of the mid-foot are fused so as to 
form a complete tubular siphon (fig. 96, %). The circum- 
oral lobes of the fore-foot carry suckers disiiosed upon them 
in rows (as in the Pteropod Pneumodermon), mit tentacles 
(see figs. 92, 95, 96). There is a single pair of typical 
ctenidia (fig. 103) acting as gills (hence Dibranchiata), and 



Fro. SS.— Sepia offloinalis, L., half the natural size, as seen -when dead, the long 

g rehensile arms being withdraivii from the pouches at the side of the head, 
1 which they are carried during life when not actually in use. a, neck ; 
i, lateral fin of the mantle-sac ; c, the eight shorter arms of the fore-foot ; d, 
the two long prehensile arms ; e, the eyes, 

a single pair of nephridia opening by apertures right and 
left of the median anus (fig. 103, r), and by similar internal 
pores into the pericardial chamber, which consequently does 
not open directly to the surface as in Nautilus. The ovi- 
ducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda), 
sometimes that of one side only is developed (Decapoda, 
except Ommastrephes). The sperm-duct is always single 
except, according to (Kef erstein, in moscA-ato. 

A plate-like sheU is developed in a closed sac formed by 
the mantle (figs. 98, 99), except in the Octopoda, which have 
none, and in Spirula (%. 100, D) and the extinct Belemni- 
tidas, which have a small chambered shell resembling that 


of Nautilus with or without the addition of plate-like and 
cylindrical accessory developments (fig. 100, C). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are highly-developed vesicles 
with a refractive lens (fig. 120), cornea, and lid-folds, — the 
vesicle being in the embryo an ojien sac like that of Nautilus 
(fig. 119). Osphradia are not present, hut cephalic olfac- 
tory organs are recognized. One or two pairs of large 
salivary glands vdth long ducts are present. An ink-sac 
formed as a diverticulum of the rectum and opening near 
the anus is present in all Dibranchiata (fig. 103, t), and has 
been detected even in the fossil Belemnitid©. Branchial 
hearts are developed on the two branchial advehent blood- 
vessels (fig. 104, VC, vi). 

The Dibranchiata are divisible into two sub-orders, accord- 
ing to the number and character of the arm-like sucker- 
bearing processes of the fore-foot. 



CheiroteutMs Veranyi, d’Orb. (from the Mediterranean). B. Tliysanoteuthis 

rMmhvs, Troschel (from Messina). C. Loligopsis cyolura, Fer. and d’Orb. 

(from the Atlantie Ocean). 

Sub-order 1. — Decapoda. 

Characters.' — Dibranchiata with the fore-foot drawn out into 
eight shorter and two longer arms (prehensile arms), the latter being 
placed right and left between the thu-d and fourth shorter arms. 
The suckers are stalked and strengthened by a horny ring. The 
eyes are large and have a horizontal in place of a sphincter-Hke lid. 
The body is elongated and provided vith lateral fins (lamelliform 
expansions of the mantle). The mouth has a buccal membrane. 
The mantle-margin is locked to the base of the siphon by a specially- 
developed cartilaginous apparatus. Numerous water-pores are pre- 
sent in the head and anterior region of the body, leading into re- 
cesses of the integument of unknown significance. The oviduct is 
single ; large nidamental glands ai’e present. The %fiscero-pericar- 
dial space is large, and lodges the ovary (Sepia). There is always 
a shell present which is enclosed hy the upgrowth of the mantle, 
so as to become “intei-nal.” 

Section a. — Decapoda CaldpJiora. 

Gkaraeter. — Internal shell calcareous. 

Family 1. — Spirulidas. 

Genus t Spirilla, Lam. (fig. 100, D). 

Family 2. — Belc'imvitidas. 

Genera : \SpiruUrostT(i\, d’Orb. (fig. 100, C) ; {Belopteral, Desh. ; 
[Belemmsis], Edw. ; \Conoteuidiis], d’Orb. (fig. 100, A) ; [Aca%- 
idioievDiis\, R. Wag. ; [BeUvv)iites\, Lister, 1678 ; ]Belcmnitella\ 
d’Orb. ; [XiphotGuthis\ Huxley. 

Family 3. — Sepiadse. 

Genera: L. (figs. 92, 98, &c.); \Bclosepia\ Yoltz) Cocco- 

ieirfAis, Owen. 
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Section h. — Becajpoda Chondrophora. 

CJiaradcr . — Internal shell homy. 

Sub-section a. — 3Iyo]psid3s. (d’Orh.). 

Eye mth closed cornea, so that the surrounding rrater does not 
touch the lens; mostly fi-equenters of the coast. 

Famdy 1. — Zoligids. 

Genera: Loligo, Schneid. (figs. 99, &c.) ; Zoliotus, Steenstrup ; 
Sepiotmthis, Blv. ; Desl. ; \_Leptoteuthu\, Meyer; 

[Belemmsepial, Ag. ; [Beiotoutkis];, Miinst. 

Family %—Sepi(iMss. 

Genera : SepMa, Schneid. ; Bossia, Owen. 

Sub-section j5. — Oigopsid^ (d’Orb.). 

Eye with open cornea, so that the surrounding water bathes the 
anterior surface of the lens ; mostly pdagic animals. 

Family 3. — Granckiadse. 

Genus: Cranehia, Leach {fig. 94, C). 

Family 4. — LaUgopsidae. 

Genus: LoKgropeis, Lam. (fig. 93, C). 

Family 5. — Cheiroteuthidse. 

Genera : Chdrotmihis, d’Orh. (fig. 93, A) ; Sistioteuthh, d’Orb. 
Family 6. — Thysanokiithidse. 

Genus : Thysamteuthis, Trosohel (fig. 93, B). 

Family 7. — (Mychoteuihidas. 

Genera : Gray ; Onyckoteutkls, Lichtenst. (fig. 97) ; Ony~ 

dbia, Lesueur ; Snoplotmthis, d’Orb. , Veranya, &ohn ; [Plesio- 
ieiithis], A. Wag. ; [GclasRo], Miinst. ; DosidieuSi Steenstrup ; 
OmmwkrfpheS) d’Orb. 

Sub-order 2. — OdopKtda. 

CMraeters . — Dibranchiata with the fore-foot drawn out into eight 
arms only; suckers sessile, devoid of horny ring; eyes small, the 



Fig. 64. — Octopodous Siplionopods ; one-fonrth the Hatural size linrai. A. 
Piwaoctppws eoTdi/onpJs, Qaoy and Gain (from New Zealand). B. Trmoe- 
iop-us violaceus, Ver. (from the Mediterraneati). C. Craiicliia acdbra, Owen 
(from the AtJantie Ocean ; one of the Decapoda). D. Cirrhotev£h.U MWeri, 
Esch. (from the Greenland coast). 

outer sMn can be closed over them by a sphincter-like movement. 
The body is short and ronnded ; the mantle has no cartilaginons 
locking apparatus, and Js always fused to the head dorsally by a 
broad nuchal hand, Ko buccal membrane surrounds the taouth. 
Tlie siphon is devoid of valves. The oviducts are paired ; there are 
no nidamental glands. The viseero-perieardial space is reduced to 
two narrow' canals, passing from the nephridia to the caj^ule of the 
genital gland. There is no shell on or in the visceral hump. 
Family 1. — Cirrholctctkidas. 

Genus: GirrJiok'idhis, Esch. {SdadqihoTVs, Eeinh.) (fig. 94, D). 
Family' 2. — Odopodidm. 

Genera : Finnodojnis, d’Orh. (fig. 94, A) ; Odopiis, Lam. (fig. 95) ; 
JSessurgm, Trosch. ; I!led(y)ie,^LesLch. ; BoHtsena, Steenstrup.: 


Family 3. — Philonexidse. 

Genera: Tremodopus, Delle Chiaje {PhiloTiexis, d’Orb.) (fig. 94, 
B); Parasira, Steenstrup {Odeums catmuladis, Fer., is the 
female, and Odopus careTia, Ver., is the male of the one species 
of this genus according to Steenstrup (fig. 96) ) ; Argmmvia, L. 
(the shell of this genus is formed only in the female by the 
expanded ends of tlie two large “ arms ” of the fore-foot). 



?iG. 95.— A Male specimen of Octopus grccnlandicus, with the third arm of the 
right side hectocotj’lized. B. The extremity of the hectoootylized arm 


Further Eemarhs on, the Cephalopoda— In order to give 
a more precise conception of the organization of the Cephalo- 
poda in a concrete form we select the Pearly Nautilus for 
further description, and in pass- 
ing its structure in review we 
shall take the opportunity of 
comparing here and there the 
peculiarities presented by that 
animal with those obtaining in 
allied forms. In the last edition 
of this work the Pearly Nautilus 
was made the subject of a de- 
tailed exposition by Professor 
Owen, and it has seemed accord- 
ingly appropriate that it should 
be somewhat fully treated on 
the present occasion also. The 
figures which illustrate the pre- 
sent description are (excepting 
fig. 89) original, and prepared 
from dissections (made under the 
direction of the writer) of a male 
and female Fauiilus pompilius^ 
lately purchased for the Museum 
of University College, London. 

Visceral Sump and ShelL— 

The visceral hump of Nautilus 
(if we exclude from considera- 
tion the fine siphuncular pedicle Fio. ge^-^Maleof Far^ra mtenu- 

which it trails, as it were, behind ’ 

it) is very little, if at all, affected 
by the coiled form of the shell 
which it carries, since the animal 
always slips forward in the shell 
as it grows, and inhabits a cham- 
ber which is practically cylindri- 
cal (fig. 89). W ere the deserted chambers thrown off instead 
of being accumulated behind the inhabited chamber as a 
coiled seri^ of ai^=^chambers, we should have a more correct 
indication in the shell of the extent and form of the animal's 



, carmia, 

Ver.'), showing the heetocotylized 
ann. ti, <2, JS, the first, second, 
third, and fonrth arms or pro- 
cesses of the fore-foot; h, the 
tMrd arm of the right side heeto- 
cotylized ; x, the apical sac of the 
hectoootylized am; y, the fila- 
ment wMoh issues from the sac 
when development is complete ; 
i, the siphon. (From G^enbaur. ) 
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body. Amongst Gastropods it is not very unusual to find 
tbe animal slipping forward in its shell as growth advances 
and leaving an unoccupied chamber in the apex of the shell. 
This may indeed become shut off from the occupied cavity 
by a transverse septum, and a series of such septa may be 
formed (fig. 42), but in no Gastropod are these apical 
chambers known to contain a 
gas during the life of the 
animal in whose shell they 
occur. A further peculiarity 
of the Nautilus shell and of 
that of the allied extinct Am- 
monites, Scaphites, Orthoceras, 

&c., and of the living Spirula, 
is that the series of deserted 
air-chambers are traversed by 
a cord-like pedicle extending 
from the centro-dorsal area of 
the visceral hump to the small- 
est and first-formed chamber of 
the series. No structure com- 
parable to this siphuncular 
pedicle is known in any other 
MoUusca. Its closest repre- 
sentative is found in the so- 
called “contractile cord” of 
the remarkable form Rhabdo- 
pleura, referred according to 
present knowledge to the Poly- 
zoa. There appears to be no 
doubt that the deserted cham- 
bers of the Nautilus shell con- 
tain in the healthy living 
animal a gas which serves to 
lessen the specific gravity of 
the whole organism. The gas 
is said to be of the same com- 
position as the atmosphere, 
with a larger proportion of 
nitrogen. With regard to its 
origin we have only conjec- 
tures. Each septum shutting 
off an air-containing chamber 
is formed during a period of 
quiescence, probably after the 
reproductive act, when the vis- 
ceral mass of the Nautilus may 
be slightly shrunk, and gas is 
secreted from the dorsal inte- 
gument so as to fill up the 
space previously occupied by . 
the animal. A certain stage 
is reached in the growth of 
the animal when no new cham- 
bers are formed. The whole 
process of the loosening of the 
animal in its chamber and of 
its slipping forward when a 
new septum is formed, as well as the mode in which the 
air-chambers may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and 
the relation to this use, if any, of the siphuncular pedicle, 
is mvolved in obscurity, aud is the subject of much in- 
genious speculation. In connexion with the secretion of 
gas by the animal, besides the parallel cases ranging from 
the ftotozoon Arcella to the Physoclistic Fishes, from 
the Hydroid Siphonophora to the insect-larva Oorethra, 
we have the identical phenomenon observed in the closely- 
allied Sepia when recently hatched. Here, in the pores 
of the internal rudimentary shell, gas is observable, which 
has necessarily been liberated by the tissues which secrete 




i Eio. 97 — Head aad circtim-oral pro- 
cesses of the fore-foot of Oaycho- 
teuthis (from Onren), a, neek; 6, 
eye ; c, the e%ht short arms ; d, long 
prehensile arms, the elavate extre- 
mities of ■srhich are provided "with 
suckers at e, and with a double row 
of hooks beyond at/ The tempo- 
rary conjunction of the arms by 
means of the suckers enables them 
to act in combination. 


the shell, and not derived from any external source 
(Huxley), 

The coiled shell of Nautilus, and by analogy that of the 
Ammonites, is peculiar iu its relation to the body of the 
animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the coil proceeding 



Fig. 98. 


Fig. 99. 


Fio. 9S. — The calcareous internal shell of ojfdnalis, the so-called cuttle- 
bone. a, lateral expansion ; b, anterior cancellated region ; a, laminated 
region, the laminfe enclosing air. 

Fig. 99.— The homy internal shell or gladius or pen of Loligo. 

from the centro-dorsal area is towards the head or forward, 
instead of away from the head and backwards as in other 
discoid coiled shells such as Planorbis ; the coil is in fact 
absolutely reversed in the two cases. Amongst the extinct 
allies of the Nauti- 
lus (Tetrabranch- 
iata) we find shells 
of a variety of 
shapes, open coils 
such as Scaphites, 
leading on to per- 
fectly cylindrical 
shells with chamber 
succeeding cham- 
ber in a straight 
line (Orthoceras), 
whence again we 
may pass to the 
cork-screw spires 
formed hy the shell 
of Turrilites. 

Whilst the Tetra- 
branchiata, so far as 
.we can recognize 
their remains, are 
characterized by 
these large chambered shells, which, as in Nautilus, were 
with the exception of some narrow-mouthed forms such 
as Gomphoceras but very partially covered by reflexions 
of the mantle-skirt (fig. 89, b), the Dibranchiata present 
an interesting series of gradations, in which we trace — 
(a) the diminution in relative size of the chambered 
shell; (6) its complete investiture by reflected folds of 
the mantle (Spirula, fig. 100, D) ; (c) the concrescence 



Fig. 100.— luternal shells of Cephalopoda Siphono- 
poda. A. Shell of CmoteutMs cLupiniana, d'Orb. 
^om the Neoeomiau of France), B. Shell of 
Sepia orUgniana, Fer. (Mediterranean). C. Shell 
of Spindirostra Belhirdii, d’Orb. (from the Mio- 
cene of Train). The specimen is cut so as to show 
in section the ehamhered shell and the laminated 
“guard” deposited upon its surface. D. Shell of 
Spirula Imvis, Gray (New Zealand). 
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of tie folds of tie mantle to form a definitely- closed 
sieil-sac ; (d) tie secretion by tiese mantle-folds or walls 
of tie shell-sac of additional laminse of calcareous shell- 
substance, which invest the original shell and completely 
alter its appearance (Spimlirostra, fig. 100, 0; Belemnites) ; 
(e) the gradual dwindling and total disappearance of the 
original chambered shell, and survival alone of the calcare- 
ous laminae deposited by the inner walls of the sac (Sepia, 
fig. 100, B) ; (/) the disappearance of all calcareous sub- 
stance from the pen or plate which now represents the 
contents of the sheU-sac, and its persistence as a horny 
body simply (Loligo, fig. 99); (y) the total disappearance 
of the shell-sac itself, and consequently of its pen or plate, 
nevertheless the rudiments of the shell-sac appearing in 
the embryo and then evanescing (Octopus). The early 
appearance of the sac of the mantle in which the shell is 
enclosed, in Dibranchiata, has led to an erroneous identifi- 
cation of this sac with the primitive shell-sac of the archi- 
Mollusc (fig. 1), of Chiton (fig. 10, A), of Arion (fig. 69, 
D, u), and of the normally-developing 3Iollnscan embryo 
(figs, 68 and 72***, sh). The first appearance of the shell- 
sac of Dibranchiata is seen in fi^. 121 and 122, its forma- 
tion an open upgrowth of the eentro-dorsai area of the 
embryo having been demonstrated by Lanhester (34) in 
1873, who subsequently showed (35) that the same shell-sac 
appears and disappears without closing up in Argonauta 
and Octopus, and pointed out the distinctness of this sac 
and the primitive shell-gland. The shell of the female 
Argonauta is not formed by the visceral hump, but by the 
enlarged arms of the foot, which are in life ^ways closely 
applied to it. 

The shell of such Pteropoda as have shells (the Thecoso- 
mata) is excessively light, and fits close to the animal, no 
air-chambers being formed. It is important to note that 
in this division of the Cephalopoda there is the same tend- 
ency, which is carried so far in the Dibranchiate Siphono- 
pods, for the mantle-skirt to be reflected over and closely 
applied to the sheE (e.y., Cavoiinia, figs. 79 and 80). But 
in Pteropoda there is no complete formation of a closed 
sac by the reflected mantle, no thickening of the enclosed 
sheE, no dwindling of the original sheE and substitution 
for it of a laminated plate. The variety of form of 
the glass-like shells of Pteropoda is a peculiarity of that 
group. 

Heady Foot, Hantleshirt, arid Suh-pallial Chamber . — ^In 
the Pearly IsautEus the ovoid visceral hump is completely 
encircled by the free flap of integument known as mantle- 
skirt (fig- 91, e). In the antero-dorsal region this flap 

is enlarg^ so as to be reflected a Ettle over the coE of the 
sheE which rests on it. In the postero-ventraJ region the 
flap is deepest, forming an extensive sub-pailial chamber, 
at the entrance of which e is placed in fig. 91. A view of 
the interior of the sub-palliai chamber, as seen when the 
mantle-skirt is retroverted and the observer faces in the 
(Erection indicated by the reference line passing from e in 
fig. 91, is given in fig. 101. With this should be com- 
pared the simEar view of the sub-paEial chamber of the 
Dibranchiate Sepia (fig. 103). It should be noted as a 
difference between NautEus and the Dibranchiates that in 
the former the nidamental gland (in the female) Ees on 
that surface of the pallial chamber formed by the dependent 
mantle-flap (figs. 101, ; 89, F), whilst in the latter it lies 

on the surface formed by the body-waE ; in fact in the 
former the base of the fold forming the mantle-sfcirt com- 
prises in its area a part of what is unreflected viscemi 
hmnp in the latter. 

The apertures of the two pahs of nephridia, of the vis- 
3ero-j)ericardial sac, of the genital ducts, and of the anus 
ire shown in position on the body-wall of the pallial eham- 

of IvaiitEus in figs. 101, 102. There are nine apertures 
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in all, one median (the anus), and four paired. Besides 
these apertures we notice tzao pairs of gill-plumes which 
are undoubtedly typical ctenidia, and a short papEla (the 



Fro. 101.— View of the postero-ventral surface of a feiaale Pearly Nautilus, the 
mantle-skirt (c) being completely reflected so as to show the inner wall of 
the sub-paUial chamber (diawn from nature by A. G. Bourne), a, muscu- 
lar band passing ftom the mid-foot to the integument ; 6, the valve on the 
surfece of the ftonel-like mid-foot, partially concealed by the inrolled lateral 
margin of ttie latter; c, the mantle-skirt retroverted ; an, the median anns ; 
X, post-anal papilla of unknown significance ; ff.n., nidamental gland ; r.ov., 
aperture of the right oviduct ; lov,, aperture of the rudimentary left oviduct 
(pyriform sac of Owen) ; n^h.a., aperture of the left anterior nephridium ; 

aperture of the left posterior nephridium ; visaper., left aperture of 
the viscero-pericardial sac ; olf, the left osphradium placed near the base of 
the anterior ;^-plume. The four gill-plnmes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 

osphradium) between each anterior and posterior gEl-plume 
(see figs. 101, 102, and explanation). As compared with 
this in a Dibranchiate, we find (fig. 103) only four aper- 



Fio. 102.— View of the postero-ventral surface of a male Pearly Nautilus, the 
mantle-skirt (c) being completely reflected so as to show the inner wall of 
■ the suh-pallial chamber, and the four ctenidia and the foot cut short (drawn 
fn>ia nature by A. G. Bourne), pe., penis, being the enlarged termination 
of the right spermatic duct ; f.sp. , aperture of the rudimentary left spermatic 
duct (pyriform sac of Owen). Other letters as in fig. 101. 

tuxes, viz,, the median anus with adjacent orifice of the 
ink-sac, the single pair of nephridial apertures, and one 
asymmetrical genital aperture (on the left side), except in 
female Octopoda and a few others where the genital 
duels and their apertures are paired. No viscero-peri- 
cardhd pores are present on the surface of the pallial 
chamber, since in the Dibranclnata, tbe viscp'rn-Tiftririfl.rrh'fl.l 
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sac opens by a pore into eacli nepbridium instead of 
directly to the surface. A single pair of ctenidia (gill- 
plumes) is present instead of the two pairs in KautUns. 
The existence of two pairs of ctenidia and of two pairs 
of nephridia in Nautilus, placed one behind the other, is 
highly remarkable. The interest of this arrangement is in 
relation to the general morphology of the MoUusca, for 
it is impossible to view this repetition of organs in a linear 
series as anything else than an instance of metameric seg- 
mentation, comparable to the segmentation of the ringed 
worms and Arthropods. The only other example which 
we have of this metamerism in the MoUusca is presented 
by the Chitons. There we find not two pairs of ctenidia 
merely, hnt sixteen pairs (in some species more) accom- 



Fig. 103. — View of the postero- ventral surface of a male Sepia, obtained by 
cutting longitudinaEy the Ann mantle-sldrt and drawing the divided halves 
apart. This figure is strictly, comparable with fig. lOL C, the head ; J, the 
mid-foot or siphon, which has been cut open so as to display the valve i ; R, 
the glandular tissue of the left nephridimn or renal-sac, which has been cut 
open (see fig. 108) ; F, F, the lateral fins of the mantte-skirt ; Br, the single 
pair of branchiae (ctenidia) ; a, the anus,— immediately below it is the open- 
ing of the ink-bag ; c, cartila^nous socket in the siphon to receive o', the 
cartilaginous knob of the mantle-skirt,— the two constituting the “pallial 
hinge apparatus ” characteristic of Decapoda, not found in Octopoda ; g, the 
azygos genital papilla and aperture ; 'i, valve of the siphon (possibly the rudi- 
mentary hind-foot); m, muscular baud connected with the fore-foot and 
mid-foot (siphon) and identical with the muscular mass h in fig. 91 ; r, renal 
papillae, carrying the apertures of the nephridia; v.hr, branchial efferent 
blood-vessel ; r.Eir', bulbous enlargements of the branchial blood-vessels (see 
figs. 101, lOS) ; t, ink-bag, (From Gegenbaur.) 

panied by a similar metamerism of the dorsal iutegument, 
which carries eight shells. In Chiton the nephridia are 
not affected by the metamerism as they are in Nautilus. 
It is impossible on the present occasion to discuss in the 
way which their importance demands the significance of 
these two instances among MoUnsca of incomplete or partial 
metamerism ; bnt it would be wrong to pass them by with- 
out insisting upon the great importance which the occur- 
rence of these isolated instances of metameric segmentation 
in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms possesses, 
and the light which they may be made to throw upon the 
nature of metameric segmentation in general. 

The foot and head of Nautilus are in the adult inex- 
tricably grown together, the eye being the only part belong- 
ing primarily to the head which projects from the all- 
embracing foot. The fore-foot or front portion of the foot 
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in Nautilus has the form of a number of lobes carrying 
tentacles and completely smTounding the mouth (figs. 88, 
89, 91). The mid-foot is a broad median mnscular process 
which exhibits in the most interesting manner a curling in 
of its margins so as to form an incomplete siphon (fig. 
101), a condition which is completed and rendered per- 
manent in the tubular funnel, which is the form presented 
by the corresponding part of Dibranchiata (fig. 96). The 
hind-foot possibly is represented by the valvular fold on the 
surface of the siphon-like mid-foot. In the Pteropoda the 
wing-like swimming lobes (epipodia or pteropodia) corre- 
spond to the two halves of the siphon, and are much the 
largest element of the foot. The fore-foot surrounding 
the head is often quite small, but in Clione and Pneumo- 
dermon carries lobes and suckers. A hind-foot is in Ptero- 
poda often distinctly present ; it is open to doubt as to 
whether the corresponding region of the foot in Siphono- 
poda is developed at all. 

The lobes of the fore-foot of Nautilus and of the other 
Siphonopoda require further description. It has been 
doubted whether these lobes were rightly referred (by 
Huxley) to the fore-foot, and it has been maintained by some 
zoologists (Grenacber, Jhering) that they are truly processes 
of the head. It appears to the present writer to be im- 
possible to doubt that the lobes in question are the fore- 
portion of the foot when their development is examined 
(see fig. 121, and especially fig. 72*^), fxu’ther, when the fact 
is considered that they are innervated by the pedal ganglion, 
and, lastly, when the comparison of such a Siphonopod as 
Sepia is made with such a Pteropod as Pneumodermon in its 
larval (fig. 84) as well as in its adult condition (fig. 85). The 



Fig. 104.— Ciretdatory and escretory organs of Sepia (fipom Gegenfianr, after 
John Hunter), fir, hranohise (ctenidia) ; c, ventricle of the heart ; a, anterior 
artery (aorta); a', posterior artery; ®, the right and left auricles (enlarge- 
niente of the efferent branchial veins) ; v‘, efferent branchial vein on the free 
face of the gill-plume ; v.c, vena cava ; vi, vo', advehent branchial vessels 
(branches of the vena cava, see fig. lOS) ; vo", abdominal veins ; x, branchial 
hearts and appendages ; re, e, glandular substance of the nephri&a developed 
on the Tvan of the great veins on their -way to the gflls. The arrows indicate 
the direction of the blood-current. 

larval Pneumodermon shows clearly that the sucker-bearing 
processes of that Mollusc are originally far removed from 
the head and close in position to the pteropodia! lobes of 
the foot. By differential growth they gradually embrace 
and obliterate the head, as do the similar sucker-bearing 
processes of Sepia. In both cases the sucker-bearing pro- 
cesses are “fore-foot.” The foie-foot of Nautilus completely 
surrounds the buccal cone (fig. 88, e), so as to present an 
appearance with its expanded tentacles similar to that of the 
disc of a sea-anemone (Actinia). No figure has hitherto 
been published exhibiting this circum-oral disc with its 
tentercles in natural position as when the animal is alive and 
swimming, the small figure of Valenciennes being deficient 
in detail. AH the published figures represent the actual 
appearance of the contracted spirit-specimens. Mr A. G. 
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Bonme, B.Sc,, of TJmversity College, has prepared from 
actual specimens the drawings of this part in the male and 
female Nautilus reproduced in fig. 88, and has restored the 
parts to their natural form when expanded. The drawings 
show very strikingly the diJBference between male and female. 
Tti the female (lower figure), we observe in the centre of 
the disc the buccal cone e carrying the beak-Hke pair of 
jaws which project from the finely papillatebuccal membrane. 
Three tentaculiferous lobes of the fore-foot are in immediate 
contact with this buccal cone ; they are the right and left 
(tf, c) inner lobes, as we propose to call them, and the in- 
ferior inner lobe («Z), — c^ed inferior because it reaUy lies 
ventralwards of the mouth. This inner inferior lobe is 
clearly a double one, representing a right and left irmer 
inferior lobe fused into one. A lamellated organ on its sur- 
face, probably olfactory in function (»), marks the separation 
of the constituent halves of this double lobe. Each half 
carries a group of fourteen tentacles. The right and the 
left inner lobes (c, c) each carry twelve tentacles. Ex- 



Tio. 105.— Dkgnun to show the relations of the heart is the Mollosca <&iom 
Gegenhaor). A. Part of the dorsal Tsscnlar tronh and transverse tmnks Of 
s wonn. B. Ventricle and auricles of Nantilns. C. Of a Lamellibranch, of 
Chiton, or of Loliga D. Of Octopns. B. Of a Gastropod, a, aoriele ; v, 
ventricle ; ae, arteria cephalica (aorta) ; ai, arteria abdominalis. ^e arrows 
show the dlrectioa of the hlood>caRent. 


temal to these three lobes the muscular substance of the 
mouth-embracing foot is raised into a wide ring, which, 
becomes especia^y thick and large in the dorsal region 
where it is notably modified in form, offering a concavity 
into which the coil of the shell is received, and fumish- 
ing a protective roof to the retracted mass of tentacles. 
This part of the external annular lobe of the fore-foot is 
called the “hood” (figs. 90, 91, m.). The median antero- 
posterior line traversing this hood exactly corresponds to 
the line of eoncr^enee of the two halves of the fore-foot, 
which primitively grew forward one on each side of the 
head, and finally fused together along this line in front of 
the mouth. The tentacles carried % the great annular 
lobe are nineteen on each side, thirty-eight in alL They 
axe somewhat larger than the tentacles carried on the three 
lobes. The dorsalmost pair of tentacles (marked 
^ in fig. 88) are the only ones which actually belong to 
that part of the disc which forms the great dorsal hood m. 
The hood is, in fact, to a large extent formed by the enlarged 
sheaths of these two tentacles. In the Ammonites (fossil 
Tetrahranchiata allied to Nautilus) the dorsal surface of 
the hood secreted a shelly plate in two piec^ known to 
paiseontologists as Trigonellites and Aptychus. Possibly, 
however, this double plate was carried on the surface of 
tibie Mlobed nidamental gland with the form and sculptur- 
ing of which, in Nautilus, it closely agrees. All the ten- 
tadbs of the circum-pral <ffsc are set in remarkable tubular 
sh^tjhs, into: wMch they ^ be drawn. The sheaths of 
some of those belon^hg to the external or annular lobe are 
seen in jfig. 91, marked n. The sheaths are muscular as 
well as the tentacles, and are simply tabes from the base 
of which the solid tentacle grows. The functional signifi- 
cance of this sheathing arrangement is as ol^cure as its 
morphological origin. With reference to the latter, it 
appears highly probable that the tubular sheath represents 
the cup of a su^er such as is found on the fore-foot of the 


Dibranchiata. In any case, it seems to the writer impos- 
sible to doubt that each tentacle, and its sheath on a lobe 
of the cireum-oral disc of Nautilus, corresponds to a sucker 
on such a lobe of a Dibranchiate. Keferstein follows Owen 
in strongly opposing this identification, and in regarding 
such tentacle as the equivalent of a whole lobe or arm of a 
Decapod or Octopod Dibranch. We find in the details of 
these structures, especially in the facts concerning the 
hectocotylus and spadix, the most conclusive reasons for 
dissenting from Owen’s view. We have so far enumer- 
ated in the female Nautilus ninety tentacles. Four more 
remain which have a very peculiar position, and almost 
lead to the suggestion that the eye itself is a modified 
tentacle. These remaining tentacles are placed one above 
(before) and one below (behind) each eye, and bring up 
the tot^ to ninety-four (fig. 91, v, v). They must be con- 
sidered as also belonging to the fore-foot which thus sur- 
rounds the eye. 

In the adult male Nautilus we find the following im- 
portant differences in the tentaculiferous disc as compared 
with the female (see upper drawing in fig. 88), The 
inner inferior lobe is rudimentary, and carries no tentacles. 
It is represented by three groups of lamellae {(£), which are 
not fully exposed in the dmwing. The right and left inner 
lobes are subdivided each into two portions. The right 
shows a larger portion carrying eight tentacles, and smaller 
detached groups (g) of four tentacles, of which three have 
their sheaths united whilst one stands alone. These four 
tentacles may be called the “ anti-spadix.” The left inner 
lobe shows a similar larger portion carrying eight tentacles, 
and a curious conical body in front of it corresponding to 
the anti^padix. This is the “ spadix ” of Van der Hoeven 
(36). It carries no tentacles, but is terminated by imbri- 
cated lamellse. These lamellae appear to represent the four 
tentacles of the anti-spadix of the right internal lobe, and 
are generally regarded as corresponding to that modification 
of the sucker-b^ing arms of male Dibranchiate Siphono- 
pods to which the name “hectocotylus” is applied. The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotyliz^ portion of the fore- 
foot of the male Nautilus. The hectocotylized arm or lobe 
of male Dibranchiata is connected with the process of copu- 
lation, and in the male Nautilus the spadix has probably a 
similar significance, though it is not possible to suggest 
how it acts in this relation. It is important to observe 
that the modification of the fore-foot in the male as com- 
pared with the female Nautilus is not confined to the 
existence of the spadix. The anti-spadix and the reduction 
of the inner inferior lobe are also male peculiarities. The 
external annular lobe in the male does not differ from that 
of the female ; it carries nineteen tentacles on each side. 
The four ophthalmic tentacles are also present. Thus in 
the male Nautilus we find altogether sixty-two tentacles, 
the thirty-two additional tentacles of the female being repre- 
sented by lamelliform stmctnres. 

If we now compare the fore-foot of the Dibranchiata with 
that of Nautilus, we find in the first place a more simple 
arrangement of its lobes, which are either four or five pairs 
of tapering processes (called “arms ”) arranged in a series 
around the buccal cone, and a substitution of suckers for 
tentacles on the surface of these lobes (figs. 92, 95, 96). 
The most dorsally-placed pair of arms, corresponding to the 
two sides of the hood of Nautilus, are in realily the most 
anterior (see fig. 75, (6) ), and are termed the first pair. In 
the Oetopoda there are four pairs of these arms (figs. 94, 
96), in the Decapoda five pairs, of which the fourth is 
greatly elongated (figs. 92, 93). In Sepia and other Deea- 
poda (not ail) each of these long arms is withdrawn into a 
pouch beside the head, and is only ejected for the purpose 
of prehension. The figures referred to show some of the 
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Octopoda they are not unfrequently connected by a web, 
and form an efficient swinmimg-bell. The suckers are placed 
on the ad-oral surface of the arms, and may be in one, 
two, or four rows, and very nmnerous. In place of suckers 
in some genera we find on certain arms or parts of the 
arms homy hooks ; in other cases a hook rises from the 
centre of each sucker. The hooks on the long arms of 
Onyehoteuthis are drawn in fig. 97. The fore-foot, with 
its apparatus of suckers and hooks, is in the Dibranchiata 
essentially a prehensile apparatus, though the whole series 
of arms in the Octopoda serve as swimming organs, and in 
many {e.g., the Common Octopus or Poffip) the sucker- 
bearing surface is used as a crawling organ. 

In the males of the Dibranchiata one of the arms is 
more or less modified in connexion with the reproductive 
function, and is called the “ hectocotylized arm.” This 
name is derived from the condition assumed by the arm 
in those cases in which its modification is carried out to 
the greatest extent. These cases are those of the Octo- 
pods Argmauta argo and Paradra catmvlatxb (fig. 96). 
In the males of these the third arm (on the left side in 
Argonauta, on the right side in Parasira) is found before 
the breeding season to be represented by a globular sac of 
integument. This sac bursts, and from it issues an arm 
larger than its neighbours, having a small sac at its extremity 
in Parasira (fig. 96, x), from which subsequently a long 
filament issues. Before copulation the male charges this 
arm with the spermatophores or packets of spermatozoa 
removed from its generative orifice beneath the mantle-skirt, 
and during coitus the arm becomes detached and is left 
adhering to the female by means of its suckers. A new arm 
is formed at the cicatrix before the next breeding season. 
The female, being much larger than the male, swims away 
with the detached arm lodged beneath her mantle-skirt. 
There, in a way which is not understood, the fertilization 
of the eggs is effected. Specimens of the female Parasira 
with the detached arm adherent were examined by Cuvier, 
who mistook the arm for a parasitic worm and gave to it 
the name Hectocotylus. Accordingly, the correspondingly 
modified arms of other Siphonopoda are said to be hecto- 
cotylized. Steenstrup has determined the hectocotylized 
condition of one or other of the arms in a number of male 
Dibranchs as follows: — in all, excepting Argonauta and 
Parasira, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting in 
a small enlargement of part or the whole of the arm, and 
the obliteration of some of its suckers, as shown in fig. 95, 
A, B; in Octopus and Eledone the third right arm is 
hectocotylized; in Rossia the first left arm is hectocotylized 
along its whole length, and the first right arm also in the 
midffie only ; m Sepiola only the first left arm along its 
whole length ; in Sepia it is the fourth left arm which is 
modified, and at its base only • in Sepioteuthis, the same at 
its apex ; in LoHgo, the same also at its apex; in Loliolus, 
the same along its whole length; in Ommastrephes, 
Onyehoteuthis, and Loligopsis no hectocotylized arm has 
hitherto been observed. 

In the females of several Dibranchs (Sepia, &c.) the 
packets of spermatozoa or spermatophores received from 
the male have been observed adhering to the smaller arms. 
How they are passed in this case by the female to the ova 
in order to fer&ize them is unknown. 

Musmlature^ Fins, andCartilaginomSheleton. — Without 
entering into a detailed account of the musculature of 
Nautilus, we may point out that the great muscular masses 
of the fore-foot and of the mid-foot (siphon) are ultimately 
traceable to a large transverse mass of muscular tissue, 
the ends of which are visible through the integument on 
the right and left surfaces of the body dorsal of the 
free flap of the mantle-skirt (fig. 89, I, I, and fig.- 91, k). 
These muscular arese have a certain adhesion to the shell, 
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and serve both to hold the animal in its shell and as the 
fixed supports for the various movements of the tentaculi- 
ferous lobes and the siphon. They are to be identified 
with the ring-like area of adhesion by which the foot-muscle 
of the Limpet is attached to the shell of that animal (see 
fig. 27). In the Dibranchs a similar origin of the muscular 
masses of the fore-foot and mid-foot from the sides of the 
shell — ^modified, as this is, in position and relations — can be 
traced. 

In Nautilus there are no fin-like expansions of the integu- 
ment, whereas such occur in the Decapod Dibranchs along 
the sides of the visceral hump (fi^. 92, 93). As an excep- 
tion among Octopoda lateral fins occur in Hnnoctopus (fig. 
94, A), and in Cirrhoteuthis (fig. 94, D). In the Ptero- 
podous division of the Cephalopoda such fin-like expansions 
of the dorsal integument do not occur, which is to be con- 
nected with the fact that another region, the mid-foot, which 
in Siphonopods is converted into a siphon, is in them 
expanded as a pair of fins. 

In Nautilus there is a curious plate-like expansion of 
integument in the mid-dorsal region just behind the hood, 
lying between that structure and the portion of mantle- 
skirt which is reflected over the shell. This is shown in 
fig. 90, h. If we trace out the margin of this plate we 
find that it becomes continuous on each side with the 
sides of the siphon or mid-foot. In Sepia and other Deca- 
pods (not in Octopods) a closely similar plate exists m an 
exactly corresponding position (see h in figs. 1 1 0, 1 11 ). In 
Sepia a cartilaginous development occurs here immediately 
below the integument forming the so-called “ nuchal plate,” 
drawn in fig. 116, D. The morphological significance of 
this nuchal lamella, as seen both in Nautilus and in Sepia, 
is not obvious. Cartilage having the structure shown in 
fig. 117 occurs in various regions of the body of Siphono- 
poda. In all Glossophorous MoUusca the lingual apparatus 
is supported by internal skeletal pieces, having the char- 
acter of cartilage ; but in the Siphonopodous Cephalopoda 
such cartilage has a wider range. 

In Nautilus a large H-shaped piece of cartilage is foimd 
forming the axis of the mid-foot or siphon (%. 116, A, 
B). Its hinder part extends up into the head and supports 
the peri-cesophageal nerve-mass {a), whilst its two anterior 
rami extend into the tongue-like siphon. In Sepia, and 
Dibranchs generally, the cartilage takes a different form, 
as shown in fig. 116, C. The processes of this cartilage 
cannot be identified in any way with those of the capito- 
pedal cartilage of Nautilus. The lower larger portion of 
this cartilage in Sepia is called the cephalic cartilage, and 
forms a complete ring round the oesophagus;; it completely 
idvests also the ganglionic nerve-collar, so that all the 
nerves from the latter have to pass through foramina in 
the cartilage. The outer angles of this cartilage spread 
out on each side so as to form a cup-like receptacle for the 
eyes. The two processes springing right and left from this 
large cartilage in the median line (fig. 116, C) are the 
prae-orbital cartilages ; ” in front of these, again, there is 
seen a piece like an inverted T, which forms a support to 
the base of the “arms” of the fore-foot, and is the “basi- 
brachial ” cartilage. The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, 
the “nuchal cartilage” already mentioned, and in Sepia, a 
thin plate-like “ sub-ostracal ” or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, 
the anterior end of which rests on and fits into the concave 
nuchal cartilage. In Octopoda there is no nuchal cartilage, 
but two band-like “ dorsal cartilages.” In Decapods there 
are also two cartilaginous sockets on the sides of the funnel 
— “siphon-hinge cartilages” — into which fleshy knobs of 
the mantl6^skiIt are loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the 
whole hase-line of each lateral fin of the mantle (fig. 92), 
is a “ basi-pterygial cartilage.” It is worthy of remark that 
we have, tW developed, in Dibraneh Siphonopods a more 
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complete internal cartilaginous skeleton than is to he found 
in some of the lower Tertebrates. There are other instances 
of cartilaginous endo-skeleton in groups other than the 
Yertebrata. Thus in some capito-braachiate Obaetopods 
cartilage forms a skeletal support for the gill-plmneg, whilst 
in the Arachnids (Mygale, Scorpio) and in Linmlns a large 
internal cartilaginous plate— the ento-sternite — ^is devel- 
oped as a support for a large series of muscles. 

Alim&niary Trad , — The buccal cone of Nautilus is ter- 
minated by a villous margin (buccal membrane) surronnd- 
ing the pair of beak-Iihe jaws. These are very strong and 
dense in Nautilus, being calcified. Fossilized beaks of Tetra- 
hranehiata are known under the name of Bhyneholites, 
In Dibranchs the beaks are horny, but similar in shape to 
those of Nautilus. They resemble in general those of a 
parrot, the lower beak being the 
larger, and overlapping the upper or 
dorsal beak. The lingual ribbon and 
odontophoral apparatus has the struc- 
ture which is typical for Glosso- 
phorous Molusca. In fig. 107, A is 
represeiited a single row of teeth, 
from the lingual ribbon of NautSus, 
and in fig. 107, B, 0, of other Si- 
phonopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop 
or dxiafed cssophagus (cr, fig. 110} 
passes from the muscular buccal mass, 
and at the apex of the viscera! hump 
passes into a highly muscular stom- 
ach, resembling the gizzard of a bird 
<^uz^ fig. 110). A nearly straight 
intestine passes from the muscular 
stomach to the anus, near which it 
develops a small o^cum, lu other 

Siphonopods the cesophagus is usually 

narrower (fig. 105, oe), and the mus- 
cular stomach more capacious (fig. ly omitted. 

106, «»), whilst a very important 
feature in the alimentary tract is 
formed by the cseeum. In ail but 
Nautilus the ciecum lies near the 
stomach, and may be very capacious 
— much larger than the stomach in Loligo mlgaris- 
elongated into a spiral coil, as in fig. 106, e. The simple 
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r.tbe stoinacii opened long- 
itvdinaJly ; x, jo-obe passed 
throa^ the pylorns; c, 
conuaencement of the cas- 
enm ; g, Its spiral poirtioa ; 
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itsopening into thereetom. 







I?* -—prigoiil dsntitioii of Sipfconopoda. A A sSugle tots' dfliaaul teeth 
of Aauiutts pcmpilius (after Ke&rai&s). 3. Tm rovs at lingual teeth of 
^m^fxinaiu (afser Troschei). c. Lingual teelii of EMms drrhm (after 

TJ-shaped flexure of the alimentary tract as seen in fig. 
106, and in fig. 110, is the only important one which it 
in the Cephalopoda, — the Pteropoda (except the 
Limacinida) aOTeeinsc with the SIphonopoda in this sdm- 


piicity in consequence of their visceral hump being un- 
twisted. The acini of the large liver of Nautilus are 
compacted into a solid reddish-brown, mass by a firm 
membrane, as also is the case in the Dibranchiata. 
The liver has four paired lobes in Nautilus, which open 
by two bile-ducts into the alimentary canal at the com- 
menceiuent of the intestine. The bile-ducts unite befoi's 
entering the intestine. In DibrancMata the two large 
lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsaUy (beneath 
the shell in Deeapoda), and the bile-ducts open into the 
caecum. Upon the bile-duets in Dibranchiata are deve- 
loped yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known 
as “ pancreas,” though neither physiologically nor morpho- 
logically is there any ground for considering either the so- 
called liver or the scnsalled pancreas as strictly equivalent 
to the glands so denominated in the Yertebrata. In Nauti- 
lus the equivalents of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibranchs can be traced upon the relatively shorter bile- 
ducts. 

Salivary Glands are not developed in Nautilus unless a 
pair of glandular masses lying on the buccal cavity are to 
be considered as such. In the Dibranchs, on the contrary, 
one (Sepia, Doligo) or two pairs of large salivary glands 
are present, a-u anterior and a posterior (Octopus, Eledone, 
Onychoteuthis). Each pair of salivary glands has its 
paired ducts united to form a single duct, which runs 
forward from the glands and opens into the buccal cavity 



Fra IflS.— Diagiam of the nepiridial sacs, and the v-eins which nm through 
them, to iS£23io oJJJciiutJis (alter VigelitisX The nephridial sacs are sapposed 
te liaTe tiefr upper w^Hb remcTed. v.c, vena cava ; r.d.v.G, right descending 
Dianeh of the same; r.s,v.G, left descending branch of the same; D.h.a., vein 
from the ink-hag; v.m, jnesehterio vein; genital vein; right 

j .shdomtoal vein; left abdominal vein; u.p.d, right paUiai vein ; 

left patUial vein ; e.6, branchial heart ; ar, appendage of the same ; C.V, oapstle 
ef the tnaiichW heart ; np, external aperture of the right nephiidial sac ; ff, 
imp-peri<^isl oiiflee placing the left renal sac or nephridiuia. in eommuni-' 
cafcioHtrith -the visoero-pericardial sac, the eo-urse of -wlaioh helow the nepM- 
■ <hal SBC & indicated by dotted lines ; /, the similar orifice of the right side ; 
o-r, giwidiiltiuE' renal ontgro-^rths ; w.fe, viseero-perioardial sac (dotted outline). ■ 

near the radula. The anterior pair of glands when present 
lie in the h®td near the buccal mass, the posterior pair he 
much farther back beaeath the liver, at the sides of the 
aesophagus. It is the posterior pair which alouo are pre- 
sent in Sepia and Loligo. The ink-hag is to be considered 
as aiL appendage of the rectum. It is not developed in 
Nautilus, nor in the Pteropoda; in all Dibranchiata (even in 
the fossil Beiemnites) it is present (fig. -106, a ; fig. 10.3, i), 
and has been observed to develop as a diverticulum of the 
rectum, mth spirally plaited walls which very early secrete 
a black pigment. Th© spiral plaitiags of the walls diminish 
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in relative size as the volume of tlie sac increases. Its 
outer surface acquires a metallic iridescence similar to that 
of the integuments of many fishes. The opening of the 
ink-sac is in the adult sometimes distinct from but near to 



Fig. 109.— Diagram to siiovr the relatione of the four nephridial sacs, the viscero- 
pericardial sac, and the heart and large vessels in Nautilus (dravra hy A. G. 
Bourne), neph, mph, on the right side point to the two nephridia of that 
side (the two or the opposite side are not lettered), — each is seen to have an 
independent aperture ; x is the Yiscero-pericainlial sac, the dotted line indicat- 
ing its backward extension ; visc.per.apert marks an arrow introduced into 
the right aperture of the viscero- pericardial sac; r.e., r.e., point to the 
glandular enlarged walls of the advehent branchial vessels,— t\vo small 
glandular bodies of the kind are seen to project into each nephridial sac, 
whilst a larger body of the same kind depends from each of tlie four branchial 
advehent vessels into the viseero-pericardial sac; r.e., vena cava; vent, 
ventricle of the heart; ao., cephalic aorta (the small abdominal aorta not 
drawn); a.Z).r, advehent branchial vessel ; «.r.b., efferent branchial vessel. 

the anus (Sepia) ; in other cases it opens into the rectum 
near the anus. The ink-bag of Dibranch Siphonopoda is 
possibly to be identified -with the adrectal (purpuriparous) 
gland of some Gastropoda. 

Codom, Blood-vasctdar System, and Excretory Organs . — 
Nautilus and the other Siphonopoda conform to the 



Fig. 110.— Diagram representing a vertical approximately median antoro 
posterior section of NauUltts pompilius (from a drawing by A. G. Bourne). 
The parts which are quite black are the cut muscular surfeces of the foot and 
buccal mass, a, the shell ; 6, the nuchal plate identical with the nuchal 
cartilage of Sepia (see fig- 90, b) ; c, the integument covering the visceral 
hump ; d, the mantle flap or skirt in the dorsal region where it rests against 
the coil of the shell ; e, the inferior margin of the mantle-skirt resiang on the 
lip of the shell represented hy the dotted line ; /, the pallial chamber with 
two of the four gills ; the vertically cut median portion of the mid-foot 
(siphon); h, the capito-pedal cartilage (see fig. 116); i, the valve of the 
siphon ; I, the siphuncular pedicle (cut short) ; m, the hood or dorsal enlarge- 
ment of the annular lobe of the fore-foot; ti, tentacles of the annular lobe; 
p, tentacles of the inner inferior lobe ; g, buccal membrane; t, upper jaw or 
beak ; s, lower jaw or beak ; t, lingual ribbon ; x, the viseero-pericardial sac ; 
a.c, nerve-collar ; oe, oesophagus; ar, crop; gisz, gizzard; int, intestine; an, 
anus; ni, nidamental gland ; McpJ, aperture of a nephridial sac; r.e, renal 
glandular masses on the walls of the afferent branchial veins (see fig. 109); 
a.l-v., afferent branchial vessel ; e.l.v, efferent branchial vessel ; vt, ventricle 
of the heart. 

general MoILuscan cbaracters in regard to these organs. 
Whilst the general body-cavity or coelom forms a lacunar 
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blood-system or series of narroir spaces, connected with 
the trunks of a well-developed vascular system, that part 
of the original ccelom surrounding the heart and known 
as the MoUnscan pericardium becomes shut off from this 
general blood-lymph system, and communicates, directly in 
Nautilus, in the rest through the nephridia, with the exte- 
rior. In the Siphonopoda this specialized pericardial cavity 
is particularly large, and has been recognized as distinct 
from the blood-carrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered the pericardial space of other Mollusca 
to be thus isolated. The enlarged pericardium, which may 
even take the form of a pair of sacs, has been variously 
named, but is best known as the viseero-pericardial sac or 
chamber. In Nautilus this sac occupies the whole of the 
postero-dorsal surface and a part of the antero-dorsal (see 
fig. 110, x), investing the genital and other viscera which 
lie below it, and having the ventricle of the heart sus- 
pended in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete 
septa, and a curious muscular band — the pallio-cardiac 
band — traverse the sac. The four branchial advehent veins, 
which in traversing the walls of the four nephridial sacs 
give off, as it were, glandular diverticula into those sacs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger glandular 



Fig, 111. — ^Diagram I'epresenting a vertical approximately median antero- 
posterior section of Sepia oJicimMs (Irom a draiving by A. G. Bourne). Ibc 
lettering corresponds witli that of fig. 110, vfltli which this drawing is intended 
to be compared, a, shell (here enclosed by a growth of the mantie) ; 6, the 
nuchal plate (here a cartilage) ; c (the reference line should be continued 
through the black area representing the shell to the outline below it), the 
integument covering the visceral hump; d, the reflected portion of the 
mantle-skirt forming the sac which encloses the shell ; e, the inferior margin 
of the mantle-skirt (mouth of the pallial chamber) ; /, the pallial chamber ; 
ff, the vertically cut median portion of the mid-foot (siphon) ; i, the valve of 
the siphon : m, the two upper lobes of the fore-fbot ; n, the long prehensile 
arms of the same ; o, the fifth or lowermost lobe of the fore-foot ; p, the third 
lobe of the fore-foot ; g, the buccal membrane ; v, the upper beak or jaw ; s, 
the lower beak or jaw ; t, the lingual ribbon ; «, the viseero-pericardial sac ; 
n.c, the nerve-collar ; or., the crop ; gies., the gizzard ; an, the anus ; c.t., the 
left otenidium or gill-plume; vetit, ventricle of the heart; a.l.v., afferent 
hranchial vessel ; e.i.v, efferent branchial vessel ; re, renal glandular mass ; 
n.n.a, left nephridial aperture; visc.per.apert., viseero-pericardial aperture 
(see fig. 108); hr.b,, branchial heart ; app., appendage of the same ; i.s., ink- 
hag. 

masses, which hang freely into- the viseero-pericardial 
chamber (fig. 109, r.e). In Nautilus the viseero-pericardial 
sac opens to the exterior directly hy a pair of apertures, one 
placed close to the right and one close to the left posterior 
nephridial aperture (fig. 101, viseper.). This direct opening 
of the pericardial sac to the exterior is an exception to what 
occurs in aU other Mollusca. In aU other Molluscs the 
pericardial sac opens into the nephridia, and through them 
or the one nephridium to the exterior. In Nautilus there 
is no opening from the viseero-pericardial sac into the 
nephridia. Therefore the external pore of the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac may possibly be regarded as a shifting of the 
reno-perieardial orifice from the actual wall of the nephridial 
sac to a position alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases 
of such shifting are seen in the varying position of the 
orifice of the ink-bag in Dibranehiata, and ia the orifice 
of the genital ducts of Mollusca, which in some few ca.ses 
{e.g.j Spondylus) open into the nephridia, whilst in other 
cases they open close by the side of the nephridia on the 
sxirface of the body. The viseero-pericardial sac of the 
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Bibranclis is very large also, and extends^ into tke dorsal 
region. It varies in. shape — that is to say, in the extension 
of its area right and left between the various viscera, — in 
different genera, but in the Decapods is largest. ^ an ex- 
tension of this chamber is placed the ovary of Sepia, whilst 
the ventricle of the heart and the branchial hearts and their 
appendages also lie m it. It is probable that water is 
drawn into this chamber through the nephridia, since sand 
and other foreign matters are found in it. In all it opens 
into the pair of nephridial sacs by an orifice on the wall of 
each, not far from the external orifice (fig. 108, y, y'). 
There does not seem any room for doubting that each orifice 
corresponds to the reno-pericardial orifice which we have 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again in the Lamelli- 
branchia. The single tube-like nephridium and the peri- 
cardium of the Pteropoda also communicate by an aperture. 

The circulatory organs, blood-vessels, and blood of Nauti- 
lus do not differ greatly from diose of Gastropoda. The 
ventricle of the heart is a four-cornered body, receiving a 
dilated branchkl efferent vessel (auricle) at each corner 
(fig. 109), It gives off a cephalic aorta anteriorly, and 
a smaller abdominal aorta posteriorly. The diagram, fig. 
105, serves to show how this simple form of heart is related 
to the dorsal vessel of a worm or of an Arthropod, and how 
by a simple flexure of the ventricle (D) and a subsequent 
suppression of oae auricle, following on the suppression of 
one branchia, one may obtain the form of heart charac- 
teristic of the Anisopleurous Gastropoda (excepting the 
Zygobranchia). The flexed condition of the heart is seen 
in Octopus, and is to some extent approached by Nautilus, 
the median vessels not presenting that perfect parallelism 
■which is shovTO in the figure (B). The most remarkable 
feature presented by the heart of Nautilus is the ]^ssession 
of four instead of two auricles, a feature which is simply 
related to the metamerism of the branchiae. By the left 
side of the heart of Nautilus, attached to it by a membrane, 
and hanging loosely in the viscero-pericardial chamber, is 
the pyriform sac of Owen. This has recently been shown 
to be the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the 
ease may be (Lankester and Bourne, 37), the functional 
right ovi-sac and its duct being attached by a membrane 
to the opposite side of the heart. 

The cephalic and abdominal aortae of Nautilus appear, 
after running to the anterior and posterior extremes of the 
fl-nimg.l respectively, to open into sinus-like spaces surround- 
ing the viscera, muscular masses, Ac. These spaces are 
not large, but confined and shallow. Capillaries are stated 
to occur in the integument. In the Dibranchs the arterial 
system is very much more complete ; it appears in some 
cases to end in irregular lacunm or sinuses, in other cases 
in true capillaries which lead on into veins. An invest^- 
tion of these. capillaries in the light of modem histological 
knowledge is much needed. From the sinuses and capil- 
laries the veins take ori^n, collecting into a laxge median 
trank (the vena cava), which in the Dibranchs as well as in 
Nautilus has a ventral (post-ero-ventrai) position, and runs 
parallel to the long axis of the animal. In Nautilus this 
vena cava gives off at the level of the gills four branchial 
advdient veins (fig, 109, v.c.), ■which pass into the four 
gills without dilating. In the Dibranchs at a similar posi- 
tion the vena cava gives off a right and a left branchial 
advehent vein (fig. 108, r.s.v.c^ r,d,v.c}j each of which, 
traversing the wall of the corresponding nephridial sac and 
receiving additional factors (fig. 108, v.y, v.p.d, v.a.d^ 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, 
forming there a pulsating sac — ^the branchial h^trt (fig,104, 
x; and fig 108, c.b). Attached to each branchial heart is a 
curious glandular body, which may possibly be related to 
the larger masses {r.e in fig. 109) which depend into the 
viscero-pericardial ca'vdtyfrom the branchial advehent veins 


of Nautilus. From the dilated branchial heart the bran- 
chial advehent vessel proceeds, running up the ad-pallial 
face of the gill-plume {yi, w", fig, 104). From each gill- 
plume the blood passes by the branchial efferent vessels 
(w', fig. 104) to the heart, the two auricles being formed 
by the dilatation of these vessels {v, v in fig. 104). 

The blood of Siphonopoda contains the usual amoeboid cor- 
puscles, and a diflciised colouring matter — the heemocyanirL 
of Fredericque — ^which has been found also in the blood of 
Helix, and in that of the Arthropods Homarus and Limulus. 
It is colourless in the oxidized, blue in the deoxidized state, 
and contains copper as a chemical constituent. 

The nephridial sacs and renal glandular tissue are closely 
connected with the branchial advehent vessels in Nautilus 
and in the other Siphonopoda. The arrangement is such 
as to render the typical relations and form of a nephridium 
difficult to trace. In accordance with the metamerism of 
Nautilus already noticed, there are two pairs of nephridia. 
Each nephridium assumes the form of a sac opening by a 
pore to the exterior. As is usual in nephridia, a glandular 
and a non-glandular portion are distinguished in each sac ; 
these portions, however, are not successive parts of a tube, as 
happens in other cases, but they are localized are^ of the wall 
of the sac. The glandular renal tissue is, in fact, confined 
to a tract extending along that part of the sac’s wall which 
immediately invests the great branchial advehent vein. 
The vein in this region gives off directly from its ■wall a 
complete herbage of little venules, which branch and ana- 
stomose "with one another, and are clothed by the glandular 
epithelium of the nephridial sac. The secretion is accumu- 
lated in the sac and passed by its aperture to the exterior. 
Probably the nitrogenous excretory product is very rapidly 
discharged • in Nautilus a pink-coloured powder is found 
accumulated in the nephri(fial sacs, consisting of calcium 




phosphate. The presence of this 

phosphatic calculus by no means Wj I 

proves that such ■«i‘as the sole ex- w/ W 

cretion of the renal glandular tis- ^ tW , 

sue. In Nautilus a glandular I Id! if 

gro^wth like that rising from the | IkUjf // 

wall of the branchial vessel into 

its corresponding nephridial sac, 

but larger in size, depends from . 

each branchial advehent vessel into 

the viscero-pericardial sac, — prob- 

ably identical with the “ append- j i ||l|'Vv^ 

age” of the branchial hearts of . // ' I |\.\) ■ 

Dibranchs. !| I • ’ 

The chief difference, other tlian | | 

that of number between the ne- i | 

phridia of the Dibranchs and those f 1 

of Nautilus, is the absence of the / 

accessory growths depending into "TV'' 

the ■viscero-pericardiri space just M 

mentioned, and, of more import- ^ J 

ance,:theppencemthe £ormmof pj,j_ ua-Nervous system of 
a pore leading from the nephridial Nautuw imnpiims itcom Oe- 
sac into the ■tiscero-pericardial sac |m^on-ute®Lte,^gemeiits 
(v. v' in fis. 108). The external nerves passing from tneyedal 

, ganglion to the mner senes of 

orifices of the nephridia are also tentacles; r, nerves to tlie ten- 
more prommeiit m Dibrandis tiam gf" f 
in Nautilus, being raised on papillse a, cereteal ganglion-pair) ; c, 
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U.O ganglion placed on tlie course 

the two nephridia give on each of the lai-geyisceral nerve, .l ust 

sdiveTti(mlmB domilTOrds, which 

umtes with its fello'WS and forms w, nerves from the pleural 

. j - 17 7 gaufflion to tbe maxitl^-siuxt, 

a great mmian renal cliamfier^ 

lying between the ventral portions of the nephridia and 
the viscexo-perieardial chamber. In Loligo the fusion 


ral ganglion- pairs ) ; d, genital 
ganglion placed on the course 
of the large visceral nerve, .iust 
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■of the two nephridia to form one sac is still more obmoiis, 
since the ventral portions are united. In Octopus the 
nephridia are quite separate. 

Tegumental pores have not "been described in Hautilus, 
but exist in Dibranchiata, and have been (probably 
•erroneously, but further investigation is needed) supposed 
■to introduce water into the vascular system. A pair of 




Fig. 113. 


Fig. 114. 


Tigs. 113, 114.— ITerv'e-oentres of Octopus. Figm-e 113 gives a vieve from the 
dorsal aspect, figure 114 one from the ventral aspect. 6«c, the huccal mass ; 
ped, pedal ganglion ; opt, optic ganglion ; e«r, cerebral ganglion ; pi, pleural 
ganglion ; vise, -risceral ganglion ; cbs, cesophagus ; f, foramen in the nerve- 
mass formed by pedal, pleural, and -visceral ganglion-paii-s, ti-aversed by a 
blood-vessel. 

■■such pores leading into sub-tegumental spaces of consider- 
able area, the nature of which is imperfectly known, exist 
on the back of the head in Philonexis, Tremoctopus, and 
Argonauta. At the base of the arms and mouth four such 
pores are found in Histioteuthis and Ommastrephes, six 
in Sepia, Loligo, Onychoteuthis. Lastly, a pair of such 
pores are found in the 
Decapoda at the base 
of the long arms, lead- 
ing into an extensive 
sub -tegumental pouch 
■on each side of the head 
into which the long 
.arms can be, and usually 
are, withdrawn. In 
•Sepia, Sepiola, andEos- 
;sia the whole arm is 
coiled up in these sacs ; 
in Loligo only a part 
■of it is so ; in Histio- 
teuthis, Ommastrephes, 
and Onychoteuthis, the 
•sacs are quite small 
and do not admit the 
arms. 

Ifervous System. — 

Hautilus, like the other 
Cephalopoda {e.g., Pneu- 
moderrnon, %. 87 ; 

Octopus, fig. 113), ex- 
hibits a great concentra- 
lion of tke tjpioaJ Mol- rf™ of 

luscan gangha, as shown and nerves of -the ri^t side of Octap/m val- 


I _ visceral region oftbepleuro-visceralganglion; 

lOrm, and. are out little jraiip. right stellats ganglion of the 

.differentiated from their mantle connected by a nerve to the pleural 
T portion; n.vise.^ tlie right visceral nerve; 

commissures and con- nMf., its (probaMy) olfactory br^ehes; 
nectives, --an archaic its branchial branches, 

condition reminding us of Chiton. The special optic out- 
growth of the cerebral ganglion, the optic g^glion (fig. 
112, o), is characteristic of the big-eyed Siphonopoda. 
The cerebral ganglion-pair (a) lying above the 



is connected with two suh- oesophageal ganglion -pairs of 
band-like form. The anterior of these is the pedal b, b, 
and supphes the fore-foot with nerves t', t, as also the 
mid-foot (siphon). The hinder hand is the visceral and 
pleural pair fused (compare fig. 112 Vvfith fig. 87, and 
especially wuth the typical Euthyneurous nervous system 
of Limnseus, fig. 22) ; from its pleural portion nerves pass 
to the mantle, from its visceral portion nerves to the 
branehim and genital ganglion (d in fig. 112), and in 
immediate connexion with the latter is a nerve to the 
osphradium or olfactory 2 >apilla. No buccal ganglia have 
been observed in Nautilus, nor has an enteric nervous system 
been described in this animal, though both attain a special 
development in the Dibranchiata. The figures (114: and 
115) representing the nerve-centres of Octopus serve to 
exhibit the disposition of these parts in the Dibranchiata. 
The ganglia are more distinctly swollen than in Nautilus. 
In Octopus an infra-buccal ganglion-pair are present cor- 
responding to the buccal ganglion-pair of Gastropoda. In 
Decapoda a supra-bucc^ ganghon-pair connected with 
these are also developed. Instead of the numerous radi- 
ating paliial nerves of Nautilus, we have in the Dibran- 
chiata on each side (right and left) a large pleural 
erve passing from the pleural portion of the pleuro- 
viseeral ganglion to the mantle, where it enlarges to 
form the stellate ganglion. From each stellate ganglion 
nerves radiate to supply the powerful muscles of the 
mantle-skirt. The nerves from the visceral portion of the 
pleuro-visceral ganglion have the same course as in Nautilus, 
but no osphradial papilla is present. An enteric nervous 
system is richly developed in the Dibranchiata, connected 
with the somatic nervous centres through the buccal 
ganglia, as in the Arthropoda through the stomato-gastric 
ganglia, and anastomosing with deep branches -of the vis- 
ceral nerves of the viscero-pleural ganglion-pair. It has 
been especially described by Hancock (39) in Omma- 
strephes. Upon the stomach it forms a single large and 
readily-detected gastric ganglion. It is questionable as to 
how far this and the “ caval ganglion formed in some 
Decapoda by branches of the visceral nerves which accom- 
pany the vena cava are to be considered as the equivalents 
of the “abdominal ganglion,” which in a typical Gastropod 
nervous system lies in the middle of the visceral nerve-loop 
or commissure, having the right and left visceral ganglia 
on either side of it, separated by a greater or less length 
of visceral nerve-cord (see figs. 20, 21, 22). There can be 
little doubt that the enteric nervous system is much more 
developed in the Dibranchiata than in other Mollusea, and 
that it effects a fusion with the typical “ visceral ” cords 
more extensive than obtains even in Gastropoda, w’-here 
such a fusion no doubt must also be admitted. 

Special Sense-Organs . — Nautilus possesses a pair of 
osphradial papill© (fig. 101, olf) corresponding in position 
and innervation to Spengel’s organ placed at the base of the 
etenidia (branchiae) in all classes of Mollusea. This organ 
has not been detected in other Siphonopoda. In Ptero- 
poda it is well developed as a single ciliated pit, although 
the etenidia are in that group aborted (fig. 87, Osp.). 
Nautilus possesses other olfactory organs in the region 
of the head. Just below the eye is a small triangular 
process (not seen in our figures), having the structure of a 
shortened and highly-mo^fied tentacle and sheath. By 
Valenciennes, who is followed by Keferstein, this is regarded 
as an olfactory organ. The large nerve which runs to this 
organ originates from the point of juncture of the pedal 
with the optic ganglion. The lamelliform organ upon the 
inner inferior tentacular lobe of Nautilus is possibly also 
olfactoiy in function. In Dibracichs behind the eye is a 
pit or open canal supplied by a nerve corresponding in 
origin to the olfactory nerve of Nautilus above mentioned. 
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Possibly the sense of taste resides in certain processes 
witHn the month of Ifantilus and other Siphonopoda. 



Pig. 116. — CartCaginoHS skeleton of SipLonopoiia (after Keferstein). A. Capito- 
pedal cartilage of Nautilus pompilius; a iMJints to the ridge which supports 
the pedal portion of the nerve-centre. B, Lateral view of the same,— the 
large anterior processes are sunk in the muscular siihstanee of the siphon. 
0. Cephalic cartilages of Sejifa D. Nuchal cartilage of Sepia 

Tialis. 

The otocysts of Kautiliis were discovered by Macdonald 
(40). Each lies at the side of the head, ventral of 
the eye, resting on the capito-pedal cartilage, and supported 
by the large auditory 
nerve which arises 
from the pedal gan- 
glion. It has the 
form of a small sac, 

1 to 2 mm, in dia- 
meter, and contains 
whetstone - shaped 
crystal, such as are 
Imown to form the 
otoliths of other Mol- 
Insca. The otocysts 
of Dibranchiata are 
larger and deeply 
sunk in the cephalic 
cartilage. It has Pw, Iir.— Minute structure of the cartilage of 
hppTi «?hnvTni hv T.an- Migo {from Gegenbaur, after Forbringer). a, 
oeen snown oy I^an dividing, ceils; c, oanaUeoU; d, an 

kester that they de- empty cartilage capsule with its pores; r,canali- 
velop as open pits 

(fig. 121, (5), (6), o), which gradually close up, the com- 
munic-ation with the exterior becoming naiTOwed into a 
fine canal, which is reflected over one end of the sac, and 
finally has its external opening obliterated- A single 
otoli^ only is found in all Dibranchiata. 

The eye of Nautilus is among the most interesting strae- 
tnres of that remarkable animal . No other animal which 
has the same bulk and general elaboration of organization 
has so simple an eye as that of Nautilus. When looked 
at from the surface no metallic lustre, no transparent 
coverings, are presented by it. It is simply a slightly pro- 
jecting hemispherical box like a kettle-drum, half an inch 
in diameter, its surface looking like that of the sturounding 
integument, whilst in the middle of the drum-membrane is 
a minute hole (fig. 91, «). Owen very naturally thought 
that some membrane had covered this hole in life, and had 
been ruptured in the specimen studied by him. It, how^ 
ever, appears from the researches of Hensen ( 41 ) that the ; 
hole is a normal aperture leading into the globe of the eye, 
which is accordingly filled by sea-water during life. There 
is no dioptric apparatus in Nautilus, and in place of refract- 
ing lens and cornea we have actually here an arrangement 
For forming an image on the principle of “the pin-hole 
lamera.” There is no other eye known in the whole animal ' 
ringdom which is so constructed. The wall of the eye- 
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globe is tough, and the cavity is lined solely by the naked 
retina, which is bathed by sea-water on one surface and 
receives the fibres of the optic nerve on the other (see fig. 
118, As in other Siphonopods (e.y., fig. 120, i?c, 
p), the retina consists of two layers of cells separated by a 
layer of dark pigment. The most interesting consideration 
connected with this eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted — (1) that the elaborate lens-bearing 
eyes of Dibranchiata pass through a stage of development 
in which they have the same structure as the eye of Nautilus 
— ^namely, are open sacs (fig. 119) ; and (2), that amongst 
other MoUusca examples of cephalic eyes can be found which 
in the adult condition are, like the eye of Nautilus and the 
developing eye of Dibranchs, simple pits of the integument, 
the cells of which are surrounded by pigment and connected 
with the filaments of an optic nerve. Such is the structure 



Fig. 118.— Diagrams of sections of the eyes of Mollusoa. A. Nautilus (and 
PatellaX B. Gastropod (Lunas or Hells). 0. Dibrancliiate Siphonopod 
(OigopsidX Pal, eyelid (outermost fold) ; Co, coraea (second fold) ; Jr, iris 
(third fold) ; JnJi, 3, 4, different parts of the integument ; I, deep portion 
of the lens; l\ outer ri^rtion of the lens; Co.ep, ciliary body; B, retina; 
N.op, optic nerve ; G.op, optic ganglion ; x, inner layer of the retina ; N.S,, 
nervous stratum of the retina. (From Balfour, after Qrenacher.) 

of the eye of the Limpet (Patella) ; and in such a simple eye 
we obtain the clearest demonstration of the fact that the 
retina of the Moliuscan cephalic eye, like that of the 
Arthropod cephalic eye and unlike that of the Vertebrate 
myelonic eye, is essentially a modified area of the general 
epiderm, and that the sensitiveness of its ceils to the action 
of light and their relation to nerve-filaments is only a 
specialization and intensifying of a property common to the 
w'hole epiderm of the surface of the body. What, however, 
strikes us as especially remarkable is that the simple form 
of a pit, which in Patella serves to accumulate a secretion 
which acts as a refractive body, should in Nautilus be 
glorified and raised to the dignity of an efficient optical 
apparatus. Natural selection has had an altogether excep- 
tional opportunity in the ancestors of Nautilus. In all other 
MoUnsca, starting as we may suppose from the follicular or 
pit-like condition, the eye has proceeded to acquire the form 
of a dosed sac, the cavity of the closed vesicle being then 
filled partially or completely by a refractive body (lens) 
secret^ by its walls (fig. 118, B). This is the condition, 
attained in most Gastropoda. It presents a striking contrast 
to the simple Arthropod eye, where, in consequence of the 
existence of a dense exterior cuticle, the eye does not form 
a v^ele, and the lens is always part of that cuticle. 

La the Dibranchiate division of the Siphonopoda the 
gTKitest elaboration of the dioptric apparatus of the eye 
is attained, so Iffiat we have in one sub-class the extremes 
of the two lines of development of the Moliuscan eye, thoso 
I two lines being the punctigerous and the lentigerous. The 
structure of the Dibrauchiate's eye is shown in section in fig. 
118, 0 , and in fig. 120, and its development in fig. 119 and 
fig. 123. The open sac which forms the retina of the young 
Dibranchiate closesup, and constitutes theposterior chamber 
Af the eyes, or primitive optic vesicle (fig. 1 23, A, poc). The 
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lens forms as a structureless growtli, projecting inwaxds from 
the front wall of this vesicle (fig. 1 23, B, 1). The integument 
around the primitive optic vesicle which has sunk below 



Fio. 119. — Diagrams of sections shorving the early stage of development of the 
eye of Loligo when it is, like the permanent eye of Nautilus and of Patella, 
an open sac. A. First appearance of the eye as a ring-like upgrowth. B. 
Ingrowth of the ring-like wall so as to form a sac, the primitive optic vesicle 
of Loligo. (From Lankester.) 

the surface now rises up and forms firstly nearest the asis 
of the eye the iridian folds (if in B, fig. 123 j ik in fig. 120 ; 
Jr in fig. 118), and then secondly an outer circular fold 
grows up like a wall and completely closes over the iridian 
folds and the axis of the primitive vesicle (fig. 120, C). 
This covering is transparent, and is the cornea. In the 
oceanic Decapoda the cornea does not completely close, 
but leaves a central aperture traversed by the optic axis. 
These forms are termed Oigopsidie by d’Orbigny (42), whilst 
the Decapoda with closed cornea are termed Myopsidie. 
In the Octopoda the cornea is closed, and there is yet 
another fold thrown over the eye. The skin surrounding 
the cornea presents a free circular margin, and can be drawn 
over the surface of the cornea by a sphincter muscle. It 
thus acta as an adjustable diaphragm, exactly similar in 



Fiq. 120.— Horizontal section of tke eye of Sepia (Slyopsid)^ KK, cephalic 
cartilages (see fig. 116); O, cornea (closed); L, lens; ci, ciliary body; Bi, 
internal layer of the retina ; He, external layer of the retina ; p, pj^ent 
between these ; o, optic nerve ; go, optic ganglion ; fcand if, capsular cartilage ; 
ib, cartilage of the iris ; w, white body ; ae, aigentine integument (Prom 
Gegenbirui-, after Hensen.) 

movement to the iris of "Vertebrates. Sepia and allied Deca- 
pods have a horizontal lower eyelid, that is to say, only 
one-half of the sphincter-like fold of integument is movable. 
The exact history of the later growth of the lens in the 
Dihranchs’ eye is not clear. As seen in fig. 120, it appears, 
after attaining a certain size, to push through the front 
wall of the primitive optic vesicle at the point correspond- 
ing to its centre of closure, and to project a little into the 
anterior chamber formed by the cornea. The wall of the 
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primitive optic vesicle adjacent to the embedded lens (L) 
now becomes modified, forming a so-called “ ciliary body," 
in which muscular tissue is jiresent, serving to regulate the 
focus of the lens (a in fig. 120). Bohretzky (43) differs 
from Lankester, whose view is above given, in assigning a 
distinct origin to the protruding anterior segment of the 
lens (Z^ in fig. 118). The optic ganglion, as w^ell as the 
other large ganglia of the Dibranchiata, originate in the 
mesoblast of the embryo. The connexion between the cells 
of the retina and the nerve-fibres proceeding from the optic 
ganglion must therefore he a secondary one. 

Ch7'07natopko7'es. — In IVautilus these remarkable struc- 
tures, which we mention here as being intimately asso- 
ciated with the nervous system, appear to be absent. In 
Dibranchiata they play an important part in the economy, 
enabling their possessor, in conjunction with the discharge 
of the contents of the ink-bag, to elude the observation of 
either prey or foe. They consist of large vesicular cells, 
(true nucleated cells converted into vesicles), arranged in 
a layer immediately below the epidermis. Each chroma- 
tophore-cell has from, six to ten muscular bands attached 
to its walls, radiating from it star-wise. The contraction 
of these fibres causes the chromatophore-cell to widen 
out; it returns to its spherical resting state by its own 
elasticity. In the spherical resting state such a cell may 
measure '01 mm., whilst when fully stretched by its radiat- 
ing muscles it covers an area of ‘6 mm. The substance 
of the chromatophore-cells is intensely coloured with one 
of the following colours — scarlet, yeUow, blue, brown — 
which are usually of the greatest purity and brilliance. The 
action of the chromatophores may be watched most readily 
in young Loligo, either under the microscope or with the 
naked eye. The chromatophores are suddenly expanded, 
and more slowly retracted wnth rapidly-recurring alter- 
nation. All the blue, or all the red, or aU the yellow 
may be expanded and the other colours left quiescent. 
Thus the animal can assume any particular hue, and’ 
change its appearance in a dazzling w’ay wdth extraordinary 
rapidity. There is a definite adaptation of the colour 
assumed in the case of Sepia and others to the colour of 
the surrounding rock and bottom. 

Gonads aiid Genital Ducts . — In Nautilus it has recently 
been shown by Lankester and Bourne (37) that the genit^ 
ducts of both sexes are paii-ed right and left, the left duct 
being rudimentary and forming the “pyriform appendage,” 
described by Owen as adhering by membranous attach- 
ment to the ventricle of the heart, and shown by Kefer- 
stein to communicate by a pore with the exterior. Thus- 
the Cephalopoda agree with our archi-MoUusc in having 
bfiaterally symmetrical genital ducts in the case of the 
most archaic member of the class. The ovary (female 
gonad) or the testis (male gonad) lies in Nautilus as in 
the Dibranchs in a distinct cavity w^alled off from the 
other viscera, near the centro-dorsal region. This chamber 
is formed by the ccelomic or peritoneal wall ; the space 
enclosed is originally part of the ccelom, and in Sepia 
and Loligo is, in the adult, part of the viscero-pericardial 
chamber. In Octopus it is this genital chamber which 
communicates by a right and a left canal with the nejihrid- 
ium, and is the only representative of pericardium. The 
ovary or testis is iteelf a growffh from the inner wall of this 
chamber, which it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right 
• genital duct, which is functional, is a simple continuation 
to the pore on the postero-dorsal surface of the membran- 
ous walls of the capsule in which lies the ovary or the 
testis, as the case may be. The gonad itself appears to 
represent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The true morphological nature of the genital ducts of the 
Cephalopoda and of other Molltisca is a subject w'hich invites, 
speculation and inquiry. In all the cases in w^'Mch such 
XVI. — 86 
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ducts contiD-Uouswitii tBe tunic of tlie gonad itself occur — 
■m., in Nematoid worms, in Artbropoda, and in Teleostean 
fishes, besides Mollusea — there is an absence of definite 
ioiowiedge as to the mode of development of the duct. 
It seems, however, from such facts as have been ascer- 
tained that the gonad Hes at first freely in the ccelom, 
and that the duct develops in eonnesion with the genital 
pore, and attaches itself to the embryonic gonad, or to the 
capsule which grows around it. The question, then arises 
as to the nature of the pore. In other groups of animals 
we find that the pore, and funnel or tube connected with, 
it by which the genital products are conveyed to the 
exterior, is a modified nepliricKum (usually a pair, one 
right and one left). Is it possible that this is also the 
case where the duct very early becomes united to dte 
gonad, and even gives rise to the appearance of a tubular 
ovary or te&tis ? Probably this is the case in Teleostean 
fishes (see Huxley^s observations on the oviducts of the 
smelt, 44) ; bnt it seems to be a tenable position that in other 
cases, iucluding the Mollusea, the genital pore is a simple 
Opening in the body-wall leading into Ibe body-cavity 
or ccelom, such as we find on tie dorsal surface of the 
earth-worm, which has become specialised for the extrusion 
of the genital products. Possibly, as in iNemertuie and 
Chastopod worms, the condition preceding the development 
of these definite genital pores was one in which a temporary 
rupture of the body-wall occurred at the breeding season, 
and this temporary aperture has gradually become perma- 
neat- The absence of genital pores iu Patella, and some 
Lameilibranchs which make use of the uephridia for the 
extrusion of their genital products, suggests that the very 
earliest Mollusea or their forefathers were devoid of genital 
ducts and pores. In no Mollusea, however, is the nephrid- 
ium used in the same way as a genital duct as it is in the 
Chffitopoda, the Gephyrsea, and the V'ertebrafa ; for the 
open month of the nephridinm in Mollusea leads into the 
pericardial space, and it is not throiigH this space and 
mouth that the genital products of any Mollusea enter 
the nephridinm (except perhaps in Meomeaia), although 
it is by this mouth that the genital products enter the 
nepliridLiTTO in the former classes above named. JJence 
the arrangement in Patella, &c,, is to bs looked upon as a 
special development from the simpler condition when the 
Mollusea brought forth by rupture ( = schizodinic, from wSA, 
iv&rsdl), and not as derived from the common arrangement 
of adaptation of a nephridiuia to the genital efferent fune- 
tion ( = nephrodinic).^ 

The functional oviduct of Mautiius forms an albxaaiim- 
|)arou& gland as a divertieulnm, which appears to corre- 
spond to a dilatation in the male duet, which succeeds the 
testis itself, and is called the “accessory gland. The male 
duct has a second dilatation (Meedham's sac), and then is 
produced iu the form of a large jjapiJIa. In Dibranchs 
the genital duets are but little more elaborated. They are 
ciliated iateraally. In female Octopoda, in Ommastrephes, 
and in one male Octopod (^ledone vicschata^ the genital 
ducts are paired, opening right and left of the anus. But 
in all other Bibrauchs a single genital duct only is deve- 
•loped, yiz., that of the left side, and leads from the genital | 
capsiiie or chamber of the gonad to an agymmetrically-placed j 
pore. In the male Dibranchs the genital duct is coiled 
ai:d provided with a series of glandular dilatations and 

^ C<3clomate animals are, accortUng to tliis nomeaclatere, either 
Scjiizodioic cr Poroctjnic. The Porodinic group is divisible into Ne- 
jih.rodimc and fdiodinic, in the former the nephridiuia serving as a 
pore, in the latter a special {%oj) pore being developed. In eadi of 
these latter groups the pore may be?- — (1) devoid of s, duet, (2) provided 
with a duct iivaich is unattached to the gonad, and opens into the body* 
;avit 7 , (3) provided with a duct which fuses with the gonad. The 
genital ducts of Idiodinic forms may he called Idio^naducts, asdis* 
anguished from the iS’ephrogonaducts of neplrodinic fonns. 
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receptacles. These are connected -with the formation of 
the spermatophores. In the Siphouopoda the spermatic 
finid does not flow as a liquid from the genital pore, but 
the spermatozoa are made up into little packets before 
extrusion. In other Mollusea (Pulmonata) and in other 
animals (Chaetopoda) this formation of “ sperm-ropes’’ is 
known, hut in the Siphonopoda it attains its highest 
development. Exceedingly complicated structures of a 
cylindrical form (sometimes an inch in length) are formed 
in the male genital duct by a secretion which embeds and 
cements together the spermatozoa. They are formed in 
Nautilus as well as in Dibranchs, the actual manner in which 
their complicated structure is produced being not easily con- 
jectured. Accessory glands not fornaing part of the oviduct, 
but furnishing the material for enclosing the eggsinan elastic- 
envelope, are found as paired structures, opening some way 
behind the anus in Nautilus (101, ^.n.) and in the Di- 
branchs. They are knonm as the nidamental glands. In 
the female Sepia they axe particulaidy large and pioroinent, 
and are accompanied by a second smaller pair. 

Itep7'oduction md hevelc^ment—The details of sexual 
I congress and of the actual fertilization of the egg are quite 
unlmown in Nautilus, and imperfectly in the Dibranchs 
and the Pteropoda. Allusion has already been made to 
the subject in connexion with the hectocotylized arm. The 
mature eggs of Nautilus are unknown, as well as the appear- 
ance which they present when deposited. In the Dibranchs 
the eggs are always very large ; in some cases the amount 
of fo^-yelk infused into the original egg-cell is so great as 
to give it the size of a large pea. This results in that 
mode of development which is only known outside this 
class among the Tertebrata ; it is discoblastie. The proto- 
plasm. of the fertilized egg-cell segregates to one pole o£ 
the egg, and there undergoes cell-division, resulting in the 
formation of a disc of cleavage cells (fig. 12 L, (1)) x^em- 
bling the cicatricnia of the hen’s egg, widch subsequently 
spreads over and invests the whole egg (fig. 121, (2)). Eor 
details of this process we must refer the reader to other 
works ( 45 , 46 ); but it may here be noted that in addition to 
the layer of cleavage cells, which consists of more than one 
stratum of cells in the future embryonic area as opposed 
to the yelk-sac area, additional cells are formed in the 
mass of residual yelk apparently by an independent process 
of segregation, each ceU haring a separate origin, whence 
they are termed “ aiitoplasts.” The autoplasts eventually 
form a layer of fusiform cells (fig. 121, (7), A; fig. 123, m; 
and fig. 123, pd ), — ^fche ‘‘‘yelk-membrane” which everywhere 
rests upon and encloses the residual yelk. The cleavage 
cells form a single layer on the yelk-sac area and two layers 
on the embryonie area, an outer layer one cell deep (fig. 122, 
^), and an inner — the middle layer of the three — ^wliich 
is often thick and many cells deep (fig. 1 32, m). There is 
great difliculty here in identifying the layers with the three 
typical layers of other animal embryos, except in regard 
to the outermost, which corresponds with the epiblast of 
Tertebrates in many respects. The middle layer, however, 
gives rise to the nerve-ganglia as w'^ell as to the muscles, 
ccelom, and skeleto-tropMc tissues, and to the mid-portion 
of the aJinaentary canal with its hepatic diverticula, the 
liver (see %. 121, (T) and explanation, where the origin of 
: the mid-gut as a vesicle r is seen). It is clearly, therefore, 
something more than the megoblast of the Yeitebrate, 
giving rise^ as it does, to important organs formed both by 
epiblast and hypoblast in other animals. Lastly, th e yelk- 
membmne, though corresponding to the Tertebrate hypo- 
blast ia position and structure, furnishes no part of the 
alimentary tract, but disappears when the yelk is com- 
pletely aliorbed. In fact, the developmental phenomena 
in Sepj^ Loligo, and Octopus are profoundly perturbed by 
the excessive proportion of food-yeUr. Balfour has shown 
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that in the chick the orifice of closure of the overspreading 
blastoderm does not represent the whole of the blastopore, 



median dorso-vential and antero-posterior plane of an embryo of the same 
age as (4). (8) View of the anterior fhce of an older embryo. (9) View of the 
posterior face of an embryo of the same ^e a.<5 (S). . Letters in (3) to (9) a, 
lateral fins of the mantle ; b, mantle-skirt ; c, snpra-ocnlar invagination to 
form the “ white body ” ; d, the eye ; e, the mouth ; j^, 2, S, 4, 5, the five paired 
processes of the fore-foot ; g, rhythmically contractile area of the yelk-sac, 
which is itself a hemia-like protrusion of the median portion of the forefoot 
<see fig. 72**) ; h, dotted line .showing internal aj’ea occupied byyelfc (food- 
material of the egg) ; k, first rudiment of the mid-foot (paired ridges which 
imite to form the siphon or funnel) ; Z, sac of the radula or lingual ribbon ; 
m, stomach; n, i-udiments of the ^lls (paired ctenidia); o, the otoeysts,— -a 
pair of invaginations of the surface of the mid-foot ; p, the optic ganglion ; 
<7, the distal portion of the ridges which form the siphon or mid-foot, h being 
the basal portion of the same structure ; r, the vesicle-like rudiment of the in- 
testine formed independently of the parts connected with the mouth, s, fc, wg 
and without invagination ; s, rudiment of the salivary glands ; t In (7), the 
shell-sac at an earlier stage open (see fig. 122), now closed np ; u, the open 
shell-sac formed by an uprising ring-like gro\rth of the centro-dorsal area; 
-w in (5), the mantle-skirt eommencing to he raised up around the area of the 
shell-sac. In (7) ms points to the middle cell-layer of the embryo, gj to the 
outer layer, and to the deep layer of fusiform cells which separate® every- 
where the embryo from the yelk or food-material lying within it. (OriginaL) 

but that tbis is in part to be sought in the widely-separated 
primitive streak. The present writer has little doubt tittat 


a structure corresponding to the primitive streak of the 
chick, and lying near the klastic pole, will be found in 
Sepia and Loligo, and the strange vesicular origin of the 
mid-gut will be traced to and explained by it. 

Leaving this difficult question of the cell-layers of the 
embryo, w^e would draw- the reader’s attention to the series 
of sketches representing the semi-transparent embryo of 
Loligo, drawn in fig. 121. When the cleavage cells have 
nearly enclosed the yelk, the upper or embryonic area 
shows the rudiments of the centro-dorsal mantle-sac or 
pen-sac, the mouth, the paired optic pits, and the paired 



Fig. 122.— Section through the still open shell-sac occupying the centro-dorsal 
area of an embryo of Loligo ; the position is inverted as compared with fig. 
121 (3) and (7). ep, outer cell-layer; vi, middle cell-layer; m,’, deep cell- 
layer of fusiform cells ; y, the granular yelk or food-material of the egg ; 
shs, the still open shell-sac. (Prom Laiikester.) 

otic pits (fig. 121, (3), (5)). The eye-pita close up (fig. 
119), the orifice of the mantle-sac narrows, and its margin 
becomes raised and freely produced as mantle-skirt 3 
at the same time an hour-glass-like pinching in of the 
whole embryo commences, separating the embryo proper 
from the so-called yelk-sac (fig. 121, (4)). Around the 
“ waist ” of constriction, pair by pair, ten lobes arise (fig, 
121, (8)), — the arms of the fore-foot. It now becomes 
obvious that the yelk-sac is but the median surface of the 
fore-foot bulged out inordinately by food-yelk, just as the 
hind region of the foot is in the embryo slug (see fig. 72**, 
and explanation). Just as in the slug, this dilated yelk- 
holding foot is rhythmically contractile, and pulsates 
steadily over the area g in fi.g. 121, (4). At this stage, 
and long subsequently, the mouth of the young Cephalopod 
is in no way surrounded by the fore-foot, but lies well 
above its nascent lobes (e in fig. 121). Subsequently it 
sinks, as it were, between the right and left most anterior 
pair of the series, which grow towards one another and 
fuse above it, and leave no trace of their original position 
and relations. Fig. 121, (6) gives a view of the postero- 
dorsal surface of an embryo, in which the important fact 
is seen of the formation of the funnel or siphon by the 
union of two pieces (5), which grow up each independently, 
one right and one left, like the sides of the siphon of 
Nautilus or the swimming lobes of a Pteropod, and subse- 
quently come together, as shown, in (9), where the same 
letter q indicates the same part. The explanations of figs. 
121 and 123 are given very full, and here, therefore, we 
shall only allude, to two additional points. A curious mass 
of tissue of unknown significance occurs in the orbit of 
Dibranchs, known as the white body iyj in fig. 120). A 
strongly-marked invagination just above the orbit is a very 
prominent feature in the embryo of Loligo, Sepia, and 
Octopus, and appears to give rise to this so-caEed white 
body. This invaginated portion of the outer cell-layer is 
seen in fig. 121, (8) and (9), lettered c; in fig, 123, A and 
B, it is lettered wh. 

Lastly, in fig. 123, A, the origin of the optic nerve- 
ganglion vg from the cells of the middle layer should be 
especially noticed. In some other Molluscs the nerve- 
ganglia have been definitely traced to the outer cell-layer, 
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’R'liilst in. some Gastropods, according to Bobretzky, tkey 
originate, as iere shown, for Loligo. 

The egg-eoveriaga of the Dibranchiate are very complete. 
Argonauta and Octopus deposit each egg in a firm oval 
case, thin and transparent, which has a long stalk by 
’which (in Octopus) the egg is fixed in company with two 
or thxee hundred others to some foreign object. Sepia 
encloses each egg in a thick envelope of manjr layers 
resembling india-rubber. Loligo encloses many rows of 
eggs in a copious tough jelly, and affixes a dozen or twenty 
such egg-strings to one spot. Sepia and Loligo desert 
their eggs ^vhen laid. The female Octopus most jealously 



Fio. 123.— B!g&t anil left sections tliroogh embryos of loligo. A. Same stage 
ss i5g. 121 (4). B. Same stage as fig. 121 (8) ; only tie left side of the sections 
is (OTTO, and the foud-taaterial wMch ocoapies Uie apace internal to the 
membrane is omitted, al, rectum; i$, ink-sac ; ep, outer cell-layer; ms, 
middle eell-layar ; ym, deep cell-layer of fasifom cells (yelk-membraBe); bj, 
cptic nerve-gauglioa ; at, otocyst ; wd, the -white body” of the adult ocular 
capsule forming ss an invaginatioa of tlie outer celi-laj'er ; nntf, mantle-skirt ; 
g, gill ; pea-sac or shell-sac, aow closed ; dff, dorsal groove ; poc, primitive 
opfio vesicle, now closed (ssee fig. 112); I, lens ; t, retim ; soc, second or anterior 
optic c.hanil)er s'LI oji?n ; if, iridean folds. C. The primitive invaginstioD to 
Ibnn one ci the otoey-sts, aa seen in fig. 1-31 (5) and (6). (After Lankester.) 

guards them, building a nest of stones and incubating. 
Axgont&uta eswries hers wltiL her in a special brood-holding 
shelL 

Ths development of the .Preropoda, so far as is known, 
presents no points of contact with that of the Sipbonopoda 
rather than wiffi that of the Gastropoda, owing to the fact 
that in them the egg has not an excess of food-yelk. Con- 
sequently, we find tjqncal txochospiere and veHger larv^ 
among tie Thecosomata (fig. 8, 0, and fig. 81), whilst the 
isolated observation of Gegenbaur La.s made known very 
remarkable laj-yse referable to the Gymnosomata, and With 
little doubt to Pnemnodermon (fig. S4). The former set of 
larvje are sufficient to demolish once for all the view which j 
has been entertained hj some zoologists, viz., that the velar 
diss of the veliger larva is the same thing as the ptero- 
podial lobesf of the mid-foot of Pteropoda. The latter 
krvse are oi importance, in showing that, as in embryo 
Sipbonopod^ so in embryo Pteropods, the sucker-hearing 
lobes oi the fore-foot are truly podial stmeturea, and only 
embrace the head and surround the mouth as the result of 
late embryonic growth. 

Bea3?0H B,~-LIPOOSPJSALA, 

GJumraciers . — Mollusca with the head region undeveloped. 
!No cephalic eyes are present ; the buccal cavity is devoid 
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of biting, rasping, or prehensile organs- The anmal is 
sessile, or endowed with very feeble locomotive powers. 
The Lipocephak comprise but one class, the Lamelli- 
branchia, also known as Elatobranehia and Ooncliifera. 

Class LAMELLIBEANOHIA. 

Characters -- — Lipocephala in -which the. archaic niXA- 
STMMETEY of the Mollusca is usually fully retained, 
and raised to a dominant feature of the organization by the 
lateral compression, of the body and the development of the 
sheE as two bilaterally symmetrical plates or valves cover- 
ing each one side of tho animal. The foot is comraonly a 
simple cylindrical or ploughshare-shaped organ, used for 
boring in sand and mud, and more rarely presents a crawl- 
ing disc similar to that of Gastropoda ; in some forms it is 
aborted. The paired CTsrflDU are very greatly developed 
xigh-fc and left of the elongated body, and form the most 
prominent organ of the group. Their function is chiefly 
not respiratory but nutritive, since it is by the currents 
produced by tiieir ciliated surface that food -particles are 
brought to the feebly-developed mouth and buccal cavity. 

The Lamellibrauotia present as a whole a somewhat 
uniform structure, so that, although they are very numerous, 
it is not possible to divide them into -well-roarhed sub-classes 
or sections, and orders. The chief points in which they 
vary are — (1) in the structure of the ctenidia or branchial 
plates ; (2) in the presence of one or of two chief muscles, 
the fibres of which run across the animars body from one 
valve of the shell to the other (adductors) ; (3) in the greater 
or less elaboration of the posterior portion of the mantle- 
skirt so as to form a pair of tubes, by one of which water 
is introduced, into the sub-pallial chamber, whilst by the 
other it is expelled j (-4 ) in -the perfect or deficient symmetry 
of the two valves of tho shell and the connected soft parts, 
as compared with one ianother j (5) in the developmenl) of 
the foot as a (&c-like crawling organ (Area, Nueula, Pectun- 
cuius, Trigonia, Lepton, Galeomma), as a simple plough- 
like or tongue-shaped organ (Unionacea, dfac.), as a re-curved 
saltatory organ (Gajrdium, <Src.), as a long burrowing cylin- 
der (Solenacea, &c.), or its partial (Mytilacea) or even com- 
plete abortion (Ostracea). 

The essential Mollusean organs are, -with these excep- 
tions, uniformly weH developed. The mantlu-skiet is 
always long, and hides the rest of the animal from, view, its 
dependent margins meeting in tie middle line below the 
ventral surface_when the animal is retracted ; it is, as it 
were, slit in tSe median line before and behind so as to 
form two flaps, a right and a left ; on these the right and 
the left calcareous valves of the shell are borne respectively, 
connected by an uncalcified part of the shell called the 

Hgament. In many embryo Lamellibraacbs a cenfcro-dorsal 
PUBaTiVE sHunn-OLAN-n or follicle has been detected (figs, 

8 and 151). The mouth lies in the median line anteriorly, 
the AKUS in the median line posteriorly. 

Both CTENiDiiL right and left are invariably present, the 
axis of eaeii taking origin from the side of the body as in 
the schematic archi-MoUusc (see fig. 1 and flg. 131). A 
pair of SffiFHEiDiA opening right and left, rather far forward 
on the sides of the body, are always present. Each opens 
by its internal extremity into the pericardium. A pair of 
UENiTAU ATERTUEEs, Connected by genital ducts vdtb the 
paned gonads, are found right and left rear the nephridial 
pores, except in a few cases -where the genital duct joins 
tlmt of the nephridiuin (Spondylus). The sexes are often, 
but not always, distinct. ITo accessory glands or copulatoiy 
organa are ever present in Lamellibranchs. The ctenidia 
often act as brood-pouches. 

A do^ contractile heart, ^ with symmetrical right and 
2^t auricles (fig. 143, A) receiving aerated blood from the 
ctenidia and mantle-skirt, is present, being unequally de- 
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Yeloped only in those few forms which are inequivalva 
The typical PEi£iCAit.Dixnvi is well deyeloped. It appears^ 
as in other MoUusca, not to be a blood-space although 
developed from the coelom, and it communicates with the 
exterior by the pair of nephridia. As in Cephalopoda (and 
possibly other MoUusca) water can be introduced through 
the nephridia into this space. The albientaiiy camtal 
keeps very nearly to the median vertical plane -whilst ex- 
hibiting a number of flexures and loopings in this plane. 
A pair of large glandular outgrowths, the so-called “liver” 
or great digestive gland, exists as in other Molluscs. A 
pair of pedal otocysts, and a pair of ospheadia at the 
base of the gills, appear to be always present. A typical 
iTEEVOirs system: is present (fig. 144:), consisting of a 
cerebro-pleuro-visceral ganglion-pair, united by connectives 
to a pedal ganglion-pair and an osphradial ganglion-pair 
(parieto-splanchmc), 

A special caecum connected "with the pharynx is some- 
times found, contai nin g a tough flexible cylinder of trans- 
parent cartilaginous appearance and unkn own significance, 
called the “crystalline style” (Mactra), which possibly 
represents the radular sac of Glossophora. In many Lamelli- 
branchs a gland is found on the hinder surface of the foot 
in the mid line, which secretes a substance which sets into 
the form of threads — ^the so-called “ byssus ” — ^by means of 
which the animal can fix itself. Sometimes this glan d is 
found in the young and not in the adult (Anodon, TJnio, 
Cyclas). In some Lamellibranchs (Pecten, Spondylus, 
Pholas, Mactra, TeUina, Pectunculus, Galeomma, &c.), 
although cephalic eyes are always absent, special eyes 
are developed on the free margin of the mantle-skirt, 
apparently by the modification of tentacles which are 
commonly found there (fig. 145). The existence of pores 
in the foot and elsewhere in LameUibranchia by which liquid 
can pass into and out of the vascular system, although 
asserted as in the case of other MoUusca, appears to be 
improbable. It has yet to be sho-wn by satisfactory micro- 
scopic sections that the supposed pores are anything but 
epidermal glands. 

The LameUibranchia live chiefly in the sea, some in 
fresh waters. A very few have the power of swimming by 
opening and shutting the valves of the sheU (Pecten, Lima); 
most can slowly crawl or rapidly burrow; others are, when 
adult, permanently fixed to stones or rocks either by the 
sheU or the byssus. In development some LameUibranchia 
pass through a free-swimming trochosphere stage with prse- 
oral ciUated band ; other fre^-water forms which carry the 
young in brood-pouches formed by the ctenidia have sup- 
pressed this larvM phase. 

The foUo-wing c]^sification and enumeration of genera 
are based primarily upon the characters of the adductor 
muscles. The Heteromya and Monomya must be conceived 
of as derived from forms resembling such Gastropodous 
Isomya as Nucula and Trigonia, w£ch undoubte^y are 
the nearest living representatives of the ancestral lipo- 
cephala, and bring us nearest to the other branch of the 
MoUusca, the Glossophora. 

Order 1.— -Isomya. 

Oharader. — Author and posterior adductor musdes of approxi- 
mately equal aze. 

Sub-order 1. — IidegripaTMa. 

Characters. — Marginal attachment of the mantle to the shell not 
inflected to form a sinus ; siphons not developed in some, present 
in most 

iFamily 1. — Arcacea. 

Genera : Area, L. (fig. 132) ; Cucullsea, Lam. ; Peeiuneulus, Tia-m. ; 

Limopsis, Sassi ; Nucula, Lam. (fig. 134) ; Isaarea, Munstar ; 

LeAa, Schu. ; Toldia, M6U. ; Soleriella, Sowerby, &c. 

Pamily ^.-’—Trigmiacea. 

Genera ; Trigcmia, Bmg. ; Axirms, Sow. ; Lyrodesma, Conrad, 


Family 3. — Unionacca. 

Genera : XJnio, Ketz. ; Castalia, Lam. ; Anodon, Cuv. (figs, 124, 
&c.) ; Iridina, Lam. ; Mycctoptis, d’Orb., &c. 

Family 4, — Ludnacea. 

Ge^ra : Lucina, Bmg. ; CorUs, Cuv. ; jyiplodmta, Brown ; 
Kellia, Turton ; Mcmtaciita, Turton; Lepton, Turton; Gale- 
omma, Turton ; Astarte, Sow. ; Crassatellu, Lam. ; Cardinia, 
Ag. ; Cardita, Bmg., &c. 

Family 5. — Cyjprinacea. 

Genera ; Tridacm, Da C. ; Chama, L. ; Bimya, Ron. ; Diceras, 
Lk* Isoeardiay Lam. ; Sippopodiiim^ Sew. ; Oardium^ L- ; 

Meg.; Cyrtna, Lk.; Oydas, Brag. (fig. 146) : Pisid- 
Pfr. (figs. 148-153) ; GypHna, Lam., &e. 

Sub-order 2. — Sinupallia. 

Marginal attachment of the mantle to the sheU in- 
fleeted so as to form a simis into whicli tlie pallial siptons can be 
withdrawn ; siphons always present, and large. 

Family 6. — Veneracea. 

Genera : Cypricardia, Lam. ; Tapes, Megl. ; Cyclina, Desh, : 
Cytherea, Lam. (figs. 125, &c.) ; Clvione, Megl. ; Vemts, L. ; 
Lucinopsis, F. H. ; Sanguinolaria, Lam, ; PsammoUa, T,fl-m 
(fig. 130) ; TeUina, L. ; Bonax, L. ; Serohicularia, Schu. ; 
Oumingia, Sow. ; PMngia, DsmL ; Mactra, L. (fig. 140) ; Trigo- 
nella. Da 0. ; Paganella, Gr. ; Lutraria, Ta-m. 

Family 7. — Myacea, 

Genera : A/yocAama, Stb. ; Chaniostrea, Rois ; Pandora, Sol.; 
Thracia, Leach ; Thetis, Sow. ; Pholadomya, Sow. ; Oorhula, 
Brug- ; Mya, Lam. ; Saxicava, Fleur ; Panqpsea, Ad. ; Glyoi- 
meris, Lam. ; Siligua, Mhlf., &c. ; Solen, L. 

Family 8. — Pholadacea. 

Grenera : Claragella, Lam. ; Aspergillum, Lam. (figs. 128, 129) ; 
Sumphreyia, Gr. ; Pholas, L. ; Pholadidea, Turt. ; Teredo, L. ; 
Terediwt, Lam. ; Fiircella, Oken, &c. 


Order 2. — Heteromya. 

Characters. — Anterior adductor (pallial adductor) much smaller 
than the posterior adductor (pedal adductor) ; siphons rarely present. 
Family 1. — Mytilacea. 

Genera ; Myiiliis, L. (fig. 133) ; Modiola, Lam. ; Crenella, Brown ; 
IMhodomus, Cuv. ; Breissena, Ben. (fig. 136) ; Modiolarca, 
Gr., &c. 

Family 2.—MiiUeriaaea. 

Genera ; Aetheria, Lam. ; ZIulleria, Fer. 


Order 3.— Monomya. 

Characters . — Anterior adductor absent in the adult; siphons 
never developed. 

Family 1, — Anvynlacea. 

Genera : Cardiola, Brdp. ; Avic/ula, EU. ; Malleus, Lam. ; T)w- 
ceramus. Sow. ; Crcnahda, Lam. ; Perna, Brag., &c. 

Family 2. — Ostracea. 

Genera: Ostrea, L. (fig. C); Anomia, L.; Spondylus, L.; PliccUula, 
Lam. ; Vulsella, Lam. ; Lima, Brag, ; Pecten, L. ; Siunites, 
Dfr,, &c. 


Further FemarJes on the Lamellihranchia . — ^The LarueUi- 
branchia are the only members of the Lipocephalous branch 
of MoUusca existing at the present day; and we must 
suppose that, whilst on the one hand the earliest Glosso- 
phorous forms were developing from the archi-MoUusca by 
the elaboration of the buccal apparatus, the bivalved sessile 
Lamellibranchs were developing in another direction from 
univalve cephalophorous ancestors. The large bilobed 
mantle-flap with its pair of shells covering in the whole 
animal, the current-producing largely-eaq^anded ctenidia, 
and the reduced cephalic region are characters which go 
hand in hand, amd were simultaneously acquired, each being 
rekted to the development of the others. Unless the 
“ crystaUine style ” of LamellibjEjachs is to be considered 
as tie rudiment of the “ radular sac ” of Glossophora, as 
suggested by Balfour, there is no indication whatever that 
the ancestors of the LameUibranchia had acquired a repre- 
sentative of the buccal apparatus — so highly developed in 
Glossophora — ^before diverging from the archi-MoUusea ; 
that is to say, the common ancestors of the two great 
branches of MoUnsca presented the distinctive character 
of neither branch — ^they had not an aborted cephalic region, 
and they had not a lingual ribbon. 

As an example of the organization of a Lamellibranch, 
we sha ll review the structure of the Common Pond-Mussel 
(Anodmta cvmea\ com-parinsr its structure -with those of 
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Other Lamellibrancliia. The Swan Mussel has superficially 
a perfectly-developed bilateral symmetry. The left side of 
the animal is seen as v^hen removed from its sh.ell in fig. 
124 (1). The valves of the shell have been removed by 
severing their adhesions to the muscular arese A, % k, I, m, u. 



W V 


Fio. 124. — DisJ-grama of the external form and anatomy of Anodmita c^jnea^tie 
Poid-Miissel ; in all the figares the animal is seen from the left side, the 
centro^orsad region uppermost, as in the drawings of fig, 75, which conacre. 
(1) Animal xanio ved from its shell, a probe g passed inio the sub-palliai 
chamber through the excmrent siphonal notch, (2) View firom the rentral 
surface ofan Anodon with its foot expanded and issning - - - ' ' 


gaping shells. (3) The left mantle-fiap reflect^ upwards so as to expose the 
sides of the hijdj'. {4) Diagranimatic section of Anodon to show the eocrse of 
the alimentary canal. (S) The two gill-plates cf the left side reflected upwards 
so as to expose the flssare between fixft and gill where tie probe a passes, 
(6) Diagram, to show the positions of the nerTe-ganglia, heart, and nsThridia. 

Aetters ia all the figures as follows — a, centrodorsal area ; 6, margin of 
the left mantle-flap ; c, margin of the right msntle-fisp ; d, excorrent siphonal 
notch of the mantle mar^ ; i, incurrent siphonal notch of ihe mantle 
margin ; f, fiDot ; g, probe passed into the superior division of the snb-paUial 
chamber throngh the excmrent siphonal notch, and issuing by the side of 
the foot into the inferior division of the snb-pallial cham^r; K, anterior 
(paHial) adductor muscle of the shells ; i, anterior retractor muscle of the 
foot ; protractor muscle of the foot ; I, posterior (pedal) adductor muscle 

of the shells ; m, posterior retractor muscle of the foot ; ■>i, anterior labial 
tentacle; o, posterior labial tentacle; p, baise-line of oi-igia of the reflected 
mantle-flap from the side of the body ; q, left external gill-plate ; r, left in- 
ternal gill-plate ; rr, inner lamella of the right inner gill-plate ; rg, right outer 
gill-placa ; s, line of concreaceace of the onuer lamella of the left outer gill- 
plate with tile left mantle-flap ; t, pallial tentacles ; M, the thickened mns- 
cidiir pelM margin which adheres to the shell and forms the pallial line of 
the iCft side j w, that of the right side ; w, the month ; t, apertnre of the left 
wigux of ]^;5ana3 (nephridium) exposed by cutting the attachment of -Khe 
tnner la tn eu a of the inner gill-plate ; y, aperture of the genital duct; z, fissure 
b^een edge of the inner lamella cf the inner gill-plate and the side 

. j t,. . « , i^hifth tha probe g passes into the upper divisioa of the 

tf t . . lamella of the right 


of the _ j, 

sub-iadiial space ; cmi, line of eoncrescence of the 

iiiEer gm-plate with the inner lamella of the left in-ier gili-plate : ah oc, ad. 


thWB pit-like depressions in the median line of the foi>t supposed by some 
WTiters to l»e i»res admittiiig water into the vascular system ; ae, left shell 
s-aive ; a/, space occupied by liver ; ag, space occupied bj-gonud ; ah, muscular 
substance of the foot : ai, duct of the liver on the wall of the stomach * dir 
sto-Tiach ; at.', rt'ctum tra^nrsms’ the ventricle of the heart ; cun, pericardium; 
a n, glatulular portion of ttic left iiepiiridiam ; ap, ventricle of the heart; cw, 
apert^ by which the leftauricle joined tlie ventricle ; ar, non -glandular por- 
tion, ofthe left nephridinm; as, aims ; -ar, pore leading from the perieaidiaiu into 
the glandular sac of the left nenhridiam ; au, pore leading from the glandular 
into the non-glartdalar portion of the left nsphridimn ; eiv, intemal poralead- 
from the KM'glanduIsr portion of tie left nepliridium to the extenal 


ly, left otocysfc ; a®, left dfectory ganglioii rpanS^-snlancbnicjrr &|“floor ol 
the pericardiom separating that space from the non-glandular portion of the 
■ nephridia. ... 

The free ed^e of the left half of the mantle-skirt b is repm- 
Eented as a little contracted in order to show the exactly simi- 
lar free edge of the right half of the mantle-skirt c. Th^e 
edges are not attached to, although they touch, one another; 
each flap (right or left) can be freely throvra back in the way 
which has been carried out in fig. 1 24, (3) for that of the 
-eft side. ^ This ia not always the case with Lamellibianchs; 
there is in the group a tendency for the corresponding 
edges of the mantJe-skirt to fuse together by 


and so to form a more or less completely closed bag, as in 
the Scaphopoda (Dentalium). In this way the notches 
d, e of the hinder part of the mantle-skirt of Aiiodon are in 
the Siphonate forms converted into two separate holes, the 
edges of the mantle being elsewhere fused together along 
this hinder margin. Further than this, the part of the 
mantle-skirt bounding the two holes is frequently drawn out 
so as to form a pair of tubes which project from the shell (figs. 
130, 141). In such Lamellibranchs as the oysters, scallops, 
and many others which have the edges of the mantle-sldrt 
quite free, there are numerous tentacles upon those edges. 
In Anodon these pallial tentacles are confined to a small area 
surrounding the inferior siphonal notch (fig. 124, (3), t). 

The centro-4orsal point a of the animal of Anodonta 
(fig. 124, (1)) is called the umbonalarea ; the great anterior 
muscular surface ^ is that of the anterior adductor muscle, 
the posterior similar surface i is that of the posterior 
adductor muscle; the long line of attachment qi is the 
simple “pallial muscle,” — a thickened ridge which is seen 
to run parallel to the margin of the mantle-skirt in this 
Lamellihranch. In some of the Siphonate Isomya, which 
are hence termed “ Sinupailia,” the pallial muscle is not 
simple but deeply incurved at the posterior region so as to 
allow of the large pallial siphons beuag retracted within the 
shell or expanded at wnll (fig. 127, and figs. 140, 141). 

It is the approximate equality 
in the size of the anterior and 
posterior adductor muscles which 
has led to the name Isoyma for 
the group to which Anodon be- 
longs. The hinder adductor 
muscle may be considered as re- 
presenting morphologically the | 
transverse fibres of the root of | 
the foot of Nautilus by which it v 
adheres to its shell (fig. 91, h\ the 
annular muscular area of Patella 
(fig. 27, c), and the columella muscle 
of the Gastropods generally. It 
is always large in Lamellibranchs, 
but the anterior adductor may 
be very small (Heteromya), or 125.— View of tiie two valves 

absent altogether (Monomya). tbe slnu^r^t^som^a^^tom 
The anterior adductor muscle is dorsal aspect, 
in front of the mouth and alimentary tract altogether, 
and must be regarded as a special and peculiar deve- 
lopment of the median anterior part of the mantle -flap 
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Fxg. 126.— RigM valve of the same shell from the outer face. 


in Heteromya and Isomya. Among&t those Lamelli- 
branehs which have only a posteriGr adductor (Mouomya), 
it is remarkable that the oyster has been found (by 
Huxley) to possess^ when the young shells and muscles 
first develop, a well-marked anterior adductor as well as a 
uc^terior one. Accordinslv there is ffroimd for sunDosina' 
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that the Monomya have beea developed from Isomya- 
like ancestors, and have lost by atrophy their anterior 
adductor. The single adductor muscle of the Monomya 
i_s separated by a 

^^mho 


lunvde 



-lisft valve of tlie same shell from the inner 
le. (Figs. 125, 126, 127 from Owen.) 


difference of fibre 
into two portions, 
but neither of these 
can be regarded as 
possibly represent 
ing the anterior 
adductor of the 
other Lamelli- 
branchs. One of 
these portions is 
more ligamentous, 
and serves to keep 
the two shells con- 
stantly attached to 
one another, whilst Fig. 127. 
the more fleshy ppr- ^ 
tion serves to close the shell rapidly when it has been gaping. 

In removing the valves of the shell from an Anodon, it 
is necessary not only to cut through the muscular attach- 
ments of the body-wall to the shell but to sever also a 
strong elastic ligament, or spring resembling india-rubber, 
joining the two shells about the umbonal area. The shell 
of Anodon does not present these parts in the most strongly 
marked condition, and accordingly our figures (figs. 125, 
126, 127) represent the valves of the Sinupalliate genus 
Cytherea. The corresponding parts are recognizable in 
Anodon. Eeferring to the figures (125, 126) for an ex- 
planation of terms applicable to the parts of the valve and 
the markings on its inner surface — corresponding to the 
muscular area which we have already noted on the surface 
of the animal’s body — we must specially note here the posi- 
tion of that denticulated thickening of the dorsal margin 
of the valve which is called the hinge (fig. 127). By this 
hinge one valve is closely fitted to the other. Below this 
hinge each shell becomes concave, above it each shell rises a 
little to form the umbo, and it is into this ridge-hkeupgrowth 
of each valve that the elastic ligament or spring is fixed (fig. 
127). As shown in the diagram (fig. 

127*) representing a transverse sec- 
tion of the two valves of a Lamelli- 
branch, the two shells form a double 
lever, of which the toothed-hinged is 
the fulcrum. The adductor muscles 
placed in the concavity of the shells < 
act upon the long arms of the lever 
at a mechanical advantage ; their con- 
traction keeps the shells shut, and 
stretches the ligament or spring A. 

On the other hand, the ligament h 
acts upon the short arm formed by 
the umhonal ridge of the shells ; when- 
ever the adductors relax, the elastic 
substance of the ligament contracts, 
and the shells gape. It is on this ^ 

account that the valves of a dead La- ^ 

mellibranch always gape : the elastic sheUs, iigament, and ad- 
ligament IS no longer counteracted by and left vaiTes of th& 
the effort of the adductors. The state Sortailli^fCi^er; 
of closure of the valves of the shell is e,/, the long arms yf the 
not, therefore, one of rest ; when it is if^meS;Tttheaddttotor 
at rest — that is, when there is no 
muscular effort — the valves of a Lamellihranch are slightly 
gaping, and are closed by the action of the adductors when 
the animal is disturbed. The Hgament is simple in Anodon ; 
in many Lamellibranchs it is separated into two layers, £ 
outer and an inner (thicker and denser). That the condition 



of gaping of the shell-valves is essential to the life of the 
LameUibranch appears from the fact that food to nourish 
it, water to aerate its blood, and spermatozoa to fertilize 
its eggs, are all introduced into this gaping chamber by 
currents of water, which are set going by the highh'- 
developed ctenidia. The current of water enters into the 
snh-pallial space at the spot marked e in fig. 124, (1), 
and, after passing as far forward as the mouth to in fig. 124, 
(5), takes an outward course and leaves the snh-pallial 
space by the upper notch d. These notches are known 
in Anodon as the afferent and efferent siphonal notches 
respectively, and correspond to the long tube-like afferent 
inferior and efferent superior “siphons” formed by the 
mantle in many other Lamellibranchs (fig. 130). 

Whilst the valves of the shell are equal in Anodon we 
find in many Lamellibranchs (Ostraea, Chama, Corbula, Ac.) 
one valve larger, and the other smaller and sometimes flat, 
whilst the larger shell may be fixed to rock or to stones 
(Ostrsea, Ac.). A further variation consists in the develop- 
ment of additional shelly plates upon the dorsal line be- 
tween the two large valves (Pholadidee). In Fkolas dactylus 
yve find a pair of umbonal plates, a dors-umbonaJ plate and 
a dorsal plate. It is to be remembered that the whole of the 
cnticular hard product j)roduced on the dorsal surface and 
on the mantle-flaps is to be regarded as the “shell,” of 
which a median band-like area, the ligament, usually remains 
uncalcified, so as to result in the production of two valves 
united by the elastic ligament. But the shelly substance 
does not always in boring forms adhere to this form after 
its first growth. In Aspergillum the whole of the tubular 
mantle area secretes a continuous shelly 
tube, although in the young condition two 
valves were present. These are seen (fig. 
129) set in the firm substance of the adult 
tubular shell, which has even replaced the 
ligament, so that the tube is complete. In 
Teredo a similar tube is formed as the animal 
elongates (boring in wood), the original shell- 
valves not adhering to it but remaining mov- 
able and provided with a special muscular 
apparatus in place of a ligament. 

Let us now examine the organs which lie 
beneath the mantle-skirt of Anodon, and are 
bathed by the current of water which cir- 


Fig. 128. I'ig. 129. 

Fig. 12S.— Shell of AspergiUwm, vaginiferam (from Owen). 

Fig. 129.— Siell of AsmrgUhvm. vagwitfenim to show the original valves a, now 
embedded in a continnons calcifloation of tabular form (from Owen), 

culates through it. This can he done by lifting up and 
throwing back the left half of the mantle-skirt as is re- 
presented in fig. 124, (3). We thus expose the plough- 
like foot (/), the two left labial tentacles, and the two.. 
left gill-plates or left ctenidinm. In fig. 124, (5), one of 
the labial tentacles n is also throvn back so as to shoiv 
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the mouth lo, and the two left gill-plates are reflected 
so as to show the gill-plates of the right side (rr, rq) pro- 
jecting behind the foot, the inner or median plate of each 
side being united by concrescence to its fellow of the 
opposite side along a continuous line (aa). The left inner 
gill-plate is also snipped so as to show the subjacent orifices 
of the left nephridium ar, and of the genital gland (testis or 
ovary) The foot thus exposed in Anodon is a simple 
muscular tongue-Hke organ. It can be protruded between 
the flaps of the mantle (fig. 124, (1), (2)) so as to issue 
from the shell, and by its action the Anodon can slowly 
crawl,' or burrow in soft mud or sand. It has been sup- 
posed that water is taken into the blood-vessels of the 
Anodon through pores in the foot, and in spite of opposi- 
tion this view is still maintained (Griesbach, 47). In fig. 
124, (2) the letters ah, ac, ad, point to three pit-like depres- 
sions, supposed by Griesbach to be pores leading into the 
blood-system. According to Carriere (48) these pits are 
nothing but irregularities of the surface j in some cases 
they are the entrances to ramified glands. Other LameUi- 
branchs may have a larger foot relatively than has Anodon. 
In Area it has a sole-like surface. In Area too and many 
others it carries a byssus-forming gland and a byssus- 
cementing gland. In the Cockles, in Cardinm, and in 
Trigonia, it is capable of a sudden stroke, which causes 
the animal to jump when out of the water, in the latter 



Fio rigMside, Rawing expanded foot «, and § i 

siphons (from Owen). 

genus to a height of four feet. In Mytiins the foot is 
reduced to little more than a tubercle carrying the aper- 
tures of these glands. In the Oyster it is absent ^to- 
gether. 

The kbial tentacles of Anodon (n, o in fig. 124, (3), (5) ) 
are highly vascular 
fiat processes richly 
supplied with nerves. 

The left anterior ten- 
tacle (seen in the 
figure) is joined at 
its base in front of 
the mouth (ar) to the ** 
right anterior ten- 
tacle, and similarly 
the left (o) and right 
posterior tentacles 
are joined behind the 

mouih.^ Those of ISI.— Djagram of a view from the left side of 
Area (i, jfc in ng. 1 oli > the animal of Aiiixiont^i eygjixa, from which the 
tiliAw tliiQ TAlofian +a inantle-skirt, the labial tentacles, and the gill- 
snow tnis ^eiatmn to Aiaments have been entirely removed so m to 
the mouth la). These show the relations of the axis of the gill-plEmeS 
or ctenidia <?, ft. a, ceatroKlorsal area ; b, ante- 
OrganS a^re cnaracter- nor adductor mnscle ; c, posterior adductor 
istic of all Lamelli- mnselej d, mouth; <, foot; 5- fi-eepor- 

, 1 . 1 j . of the axis of left ctenidmm ; li, axis of 

uranens^ they do not right ctenidium; k, portion of the axis of the 
1-orw Avofi-nt in ci'7-o lefo ctenidiam which is fused wiUi Che base of 
tdry except m size, dotted lines indicating the 

being sometimes origins of the two rows of giIl-aaaiD«nts;m, line 
of origin of the anterior labial tentacle; », ne- 
Cirawn out to phridial apertiire; o, genital aperture; r, line 
streamer-Iike dimen- posterior labial tentaeie. (Ori- 

sions. Their appear- 
ance and position suggest that they are in ^me way 
related morphologically to the gill-plates, the anterior 
labial tentacle being a continuation of the outer gill-pkte^ 



and the posterior a continuation of the inner gill-plate. 
There is no embryological evidence to support this sug- 
gested connexion, and, as will appear immediately, the 
history of the gill -plates in various forms of Lamelli- 
branchs does not directly favour it. Yet it is very prob- 
able that the labial tentacles and gill -plates are modi- 
fications of a double horseshoe- shaped area of ciliated 
filamentous processes which existed in ancestral Mollusca 
much as in Phoronis and the Polyzoa, and is to be com- 
pared with the continuous prse- and post-oral ciliated band 
of the Echinid larva Pluteus and of Tornaria (49). 

The gill-plates have a structure very different from that 
of the labial tentacles, and one which in Anodon is singu- 
larly complicated as compared with the condition presented 
by these organs in some other Lamellibranchs, and with 
what must have been their original condition in the ances- 
tors of the whole series of living Lamellibranchia. The 
phenomenon of “ concrescence which we have already had. 
to note as showing itseK so importantly in regard to the 
free edges of the mantle-skirt and the formation of the 
siphons, is what, above all things, has complicated the 
structure of the Lamellibranch ctenidium. Our present 
knowledge of the interesting series of modifications through 
which the Lamellibranch gill-pktes have developed to their 
most complicated form is due to B, Holman Peck (50) 
and to Mitsukuri (51). The MoUuscan ctenidium is typi- 
cally, as shown in fig. 2, a plume-like struc- 
ture, consisting of a vascular axis, on each 
side of which is set a row of numerous la- 
melliform or filamentous processes. These 
processes are hollow, and receive the venous 
blood from, and return it again aerated into, 
the hollow axis, in which an afferent and an 
efferent blood-vessel may be differentiated. 
In the genus Hucula (fig. 134), one of the 
and s' excorrent Arcacese, we have an example of a Lamelli- 
branch retaining this plume-like form of gilL 
In other Arcaceee (e.q., Area and Pectunculus) the lateral 
processes which are set on the axis of the ctenidium are not 
lameHse, but are slightly-fiattened, very long tubes or hol- 
low filaments. These fila- 
ments are so fine and are 
set so closely together 
that they appear to form 
a continuous membrane 
until examined with a 
lens. The microscope 
shows that the neighbour- 
ing filaments are held to- 
gether by patches of cilia, 
called ‘‘ ciliated junc- 
tions,” which interlock 
-with one another just as 
two brushes may be made 
to do. In fig. 133, A a 
portion of four filaments 
of a ctenidium of the Sea- 
Mussel (Mytilus) is repre- 
sented, having precisely j 
the same structure 
those of Area. The fila- 
ments of the gill (cteni- 
dium) of Mytilus and 
Area thus form two 
closely set rows which 
depend from the axis of 
the ^ like two parallel 
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Fia..l 82 . — ^View from tlie veatral (pedal) as- 
pect of the animal of ATcah 7 b«, the mantle- 
flapand gill-filaments having "been cutaway, 
a, month ; bj anus ; c, free spirally tem^ 
extremity of the gill-aMs or ctenidialaxis 
of the right side ; <J, do. of the left side ; 
e, f, ant&or portions of these axes fused 
by concrescence to the ■wall of the body ; 
jr, anterior adductor muscle; h, posterior 
adductor; i, anterior . labial tentacle; b, 
posterior labial tentade ; i, base line of the 
foot; TO, sole of the foot; n, caUosity. 
(Ori^nal.) 

Further, their structure is profoundly modified by 
the curious condition of the free ends of the depending 
These are actually reflected at a sharp angle — 



doubled on themselves in fact — and thus form an additional 
row of filaments (see fig. 1 3 3, B). Consequently, each primi- 
tive filament has a descending and an ascending ramus, and 
instead of each row forming a simple plate, the plate is 
double, consisting of a descending and an ascending lamella. 
As the axis of the ctenidium lies by the side of the body, 
and is very frequently connate with the body, as so often 
happens in Gastropods also, we find it convenient to speak 
of the two plate-like structures formed on each ctenidial 
axis as the outer and the inner gill-plate ; each of these is 



Tio. ISS.— Filaments of tlie otenidium of Mytllua edulis (after Holman Peck). 
A. Part of four filaments seen from tie outer face in order to show the ciliated 
junctions c.j. B. Diagram of the posterior face of a single complete filament 
with descending ramus and ascending ramus ending in a hook-like process. 

ep., the ciliated junctions ; il.j., inter-lamellar junction. C, Transverse 
section of a filament taken so as to out neither a ciliated junction nor an 
inter-lamellar junction, f.e., frontal epithelium : L/.e'., Z./.e"., the two rows 
of latero-frontal epithelial cells with long cilia ; ch, ohltonons tubular lining 
of the filament ; low., Wood lacuna traversed hy a few processes of connective 
tissue cells ; h.o., Wood-corpuscle. 

composed of two lamellse, an outer (the reflected) and an 
adaxial in the case of the outer gill-plate, and an adaxial and 
an inner (the reflected) in the case of the inner gill-plate. 
This is the condition seen in Area and Mytilus, the so- 
called plates dividing upon the slightest touch into their 
constituent filaments, which are but loosely conjoined by 
their “ciliated junctions.^’ Complications follow upon 
this in other forms. Even in Mytilus and Area a con- 
nexion is here and there formed between the ascending 
and descending rami of a filament by hollow extensible 
outOTOwths called “ interlamellar junctions ” {il.j in B, fig. 
133). Nevertheless the filament is a complete tube formed 
of chitonous substance and clothed externally by ciliated 
epithelium, mtemally by endothelium and lacunar tissue — 
a form of connective tissue— as shown in fig. 133, O. 
Now let us suppose, as happens in the genus Dreissena — 
a genus not far removed from Mytilus — that the ciliated 
inter-filamentar junctions (fig. 136) give place to solid 
permanent mter-filamentar junctions, so that the filaments 
are converted, as it were, into a trelHs-work. Then let us 
suppose that the inter-lamellar junctions which we have 
already noted in Mytilus become very numerous, large, 
and irregular; by them the two trellis-works of filamente 
would be united so as to leave only a sponge-like set 
of spaces between them. Within the trabeculae of the 
spouge-work blood circulates, and between the trabeculae 
the water passes, having entered by the apertures left 


in the trellis-work formed by the united gill-filaments 
(fig, 138, A, B). The larger the intra-lamellar spongy 



Fig. 134. — Structnie of the otenidia of Nuoula (after Mitsukui’i) ; see also 
fig. 2. A. Seetioa across the axis of a ctenidimm with a pair of plates— 
flattened and shortened filaments— attached, i, j, k, g are placed on or near 
the membrane which attaches the axis of the ctenidinm to the side of the 
body ; a, b, free extremities of the plates (filaments) ; d, mid-line of the 
inferior border; e, surface of the plate; t, Its upper border; a, chitonous 
lining of the plate; r, dilated blood-space; u, fibrous toact ; o, upper blood- 
vessW of the axis ; n, lower blood-vessel of the axis ; s, chitonous framework 
of the axis ; qp, canal in the same ; A, B, line along which the cross-section 
C of the plate is taken. B. Animal of a male NutAiJa proxitna. Say, as seen 
when file left valve of the shell and the left half of the mantle-skin are re- 
moved. <s.a., anterior adductor muscle ; p.a., posterior adductor muscle ; 
v.m, visceral mass ; /, foot ; g, giU ; I, labial tentacle ; La., filamentous 
appendage of flie labial tentacle ; 16, hood-like appendage of the labial ten- 
tacle ; m, membiame sns^iending the gill and attached to the body along the 
line X, y, z, to; p, posterior end of the gill (ctenidium). 0. Section across 
one of the gill-palates (A, B, in A) comparable with fig. 133, C. i.a., outer 
border ; d.a., axial border ; Lf., latero-frontal epithelium ; e, epithelium of 
general surface ; r, dilated blood-space ; A, chitonous lining (compare A). 

growtk becomes, the more do the original gill-filameuts 
lose the character of blood-holdiug tubes and tend to 
become dense elastic rods for the simple purpose of sup- 
porting the spongy growth. This is seen both in the 
section of Dreissena ^ (fig. 136) and in those of Anodon 
(fig. 137, A, B, C). In the drawing of Dreissena the 
individual filaments /, /, / are cut across in one lamella at 
the horizon of an inter-Mamentar junction, in the other 
(lower in the figure) at a point where they are free. The 
chitonous substance ch is observed to be greatly thickened 
as compared with what it is in fig, 133, G, tending in 
fact to obliterate altogether the lumen of the filament. 
And in Anodon (fig, 137, C) this obliteration is effected. In 
Anodon, besides being thickened, the skeletal substance of 
the filament develops a specially dense rod-like body on 
each side of each filament. Although the structure of the 
ctenidium is thus highly complicated in Anodon, it is yet 
more so in some of the Siphonate genera of Lamellibranchs. 
The filaments take on a secondary grouping, the surface of 
the lamella being thrown into a series of half-cylindrical 
ridges, eachconsistingof ten or twenty filaments ; a filament 
XYI. — 87 
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of much, greater strength and thickness than the others may 
be placed betTreen each pair of groups. In Anodon, as in 



Pig. 1S5. — ^Diagrams of transTerse sections of a Lamelli'branch to show the 
adhesion, by concrescence, of the gQl-lamellge to the mantle-flaps, to the foot, 
and to one another. A mows two oonditioas with free gill-axis ; B, con- 
ditSon at foremost region in Anodon ; C, hind region of foot in Anodon ; D, 
region altc^ether posterior to the foot in Anodon. a, visceral mass ; 6, foot ; 
c, mantle flap ; d, axis of gill or cteniditim ; e, atiaxial lamella of outer gill- 
plate ; cr, reflarted lamelSi of outer gill-plate ; /, adaidal lamella of inner 
gill-plate ; jfr, reflected lamella of inner giU-plate ; s, line of concrescence of 
the reflected lamellae ofthe two inner gill-plates ; A, rectum ; i, supra-hranchial 
space of the sub-pallial chamber. <OriginaL) 


many other Lamellibranchs, the OTa and hatched embryos 
are carried for a time in the cteaidia or ^11 apparatus, and 
in this particular case the space between the two lamellae 



Pig. 186.— Transverse secticin of the outer ^-plate of Dreisserut polyawwjo&a 
(after Holman PeckX /, constituent gill-ffliments ; #, fibrous sub-epidenBie 
tissce ; cA, chitonous substance of the filameniB ; «c*, calls relate to the 
chitonocs substance; lac, lacunar tissue; «ijr, pigmmit-cclls ; he, blood- 

S nscles ; jfe, frontal epithelium ; l/e', I'e", two rows of latero-fnmtal epi- 
al cells with long cilia ; flbrou^ possdbly musculitr, substance of aie 
intcr-filamenter junctions. 

of the outer gill-plate is that which serves to receive the 
ova (%, 137, A). The young are nourished by a substance 
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formed by the cells which cover the spongy inter-lamellar 
outgrowths. 

There are certain other points in the modification of the 
typical ctenidium which must be noted in order to under- 
stand the ctenidium of Anodon, The axis of each ctenid- 
imn, right and left, starts from a point well forward near 
the labial tentacles, but it is at first only a ridge, and does 
not project as a free cylindrical axis until the back part of 




I^G. 1S7. — Transverse sections of gill-plates of Anodon (after Peek). A. Outer 
ffH-plate. B. Inner gill-plate. C. A portion of B more highly magnified. 
0.1, outer lamella ; i.I, inner lamella ; v, hlood-vessel ; f, constituent fila- 
ments; lac, lacunar tissue; ck, chitonous substance of the filament; c7ir, 
<^tonous ivd embedded in the softer substance cA. 

the foot is reached. This is difficult to see at all in Ano- 
don, but if the mantle-skirt be entirely cleared away, and 
if the dependent lameUse which spring from the ctenidial 
j axis be carefully cropped away so as to leave the axis itself 
intact, we obtain the form shown in fig. 131, where ^ and 
A are respectively the left and the right ctenidial axes pro- 
jecting freely beyond the body. In Area this can be seen 
with far less trouble, for the ffiaments are more easily re- 
moved than are the consolidated lamellae formed by the 
filaments of Anodon, and in Area the free axes of the 
ctenidia are large and firm in texture (fig. 132, c, d). 

If we were to make a vertical section across the long 
axis of a Lamellibraneh which had the axis of its ctenidium 
free from its origin onwards, we should find such relations 
as are shown in the diagram fig. 135, A. The gill axis d 
is seen lying in the sub-pallial chamber between the foot 
& and the mantle c. From it depend the giU-filaments or 
lamellae — ^formed by united filaments-— drawn as black lines 
y. On the left side these lamellse are represented as hav- 
ing only a small reflected growth, on the right side the 
reflected ramus or lamella is complete (fr and er). The 
actual condition in Anodon at the region where the gills 
commence anteriorly is shown in fig. 135, B. The axis of 
the ctenidium is seen to he adherent to, or fused by eon- 
crewsence with, the body-wall, and moreover on each side 
the outer lamella of the outer gill-plate is fused to the 
mantlcj whilst the inner lameUa of the inner gUl-plate is 
fused t» the foot. If we pass a little backwards and take 
another section nearer the hinder margin of the foot, we 
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get tlie arrangement sliown diagrammatically in fig. 135, 
C, and more correctly in fig. 142. In this region the inner 
lamellEe of the inner gill-plates are no longer affixed to the 
foot. Passing still further back behind the foot, we find 



Fig. 1S8. — of Anodon (after Peek). A. Fragment of the outer 
lamella of an inner gill-plate tom from the connected inner lamella, the snb- 
filamentar tissue also partly cut away round the edges so as to expose the 
filaments, their transverse junctions tr, and the “windows” left in the lattice- 
work ; sfe, internal surface of the lamella ; v, vessel. B. Diagram of a block 
cut from the outer lamella of the outer glU-plate aud seen from the inter- 
lamellar surface (after Peck). /, constituent filaments ; tr/, fibrons tissue of 
the transverse inter-fllamentar junctions ; v, blood-vessel ; ilj, inter-lamellar 
Junction. The series of oval holes on the back of the lamella are the water- 
pores which open between the filaments in irregular roTj^ separated horizon- 
tally by the transverse inter-filamentar junctions. 

in Anodon the condition shown in the section D, fig. 135. 
The axes 4 are now free ; the outer lameUse of the outer 
gill-plates (er) still adhere by concrescence to the mantle- 
skirt, whilst the inner lamellse of the inner gill-plates meet 



gill-plate restiag on the foot is marked z, whilst the 
attached part— the most anterior — has been snipped 
with scissors so as to show the genital and nephridial 
apertures id and y. The concrescence, then, of the 
free edge of the reflected lameEa of the gill-plates of 
Anodon is very extensive. It is important, because such 
a concrescence is by no means universal, and does not 
occur, for example, in Mytiius or in Area; further, because 



when its occurrence is once appreciated, the reduction of 
the gill-plates of Anodon to the plume- type of the simplest 
ctenidium presents no difficulty; and, lastly, it has import- 
ance in reference to its physio- 
logical significance. The me- 
chanical result of the concres- 
cence of the outer lamellm to 
the mantle-flap, and of the 
inner lamellae to one another 
as shown in section D, fig. 

135, is that the sub-pallial 
space is divided iato two 
spaces by a horizontal Sep- Fig. 140.— Lateral mew of a Mactra, 
turn. The upper space (i) the righWalve of the shell and right 

communicates with the outer 
world by the excurrent or su- 
perior siphonal notch of the 
mantle (fig. 124, d); the lower 
space communicates by the 
lower siphonal notch (e in fig. 124). The only communica- 
tion between the two spaces, excepting through the trellis- 
work of the gill-plates, is by the slit (s in fig. 124, (5)) left 
by the non-concrescence of a part of the inner lamella of the 
inner gill-plate with the foot. A probe (y) is introduced 
through tMs slit-Mke passage, and it is seen to pass out by 
the excurrent siphonal notch. It is through this passage, 
or indirectly through the pores of the ^-plates, that the 
water introduced into the lower snb-pallial space must pass 
on its way to the excurrent siphonal notch. Such a 
subdivision of the pallial chamber, and direction of the 


mantle -flap removed, and the t- 
phons retracted. Jr, Jr', outer and 
inner gill-plates ; i, labial tentacle ; 
Ja, tr, upper and lower siphons ; vt$, 
siphonal muscle of the mantle-flap ; 
via, anterior adductor muscle; mp, 
posterior adductor muscle ; j), foot ; 
c, umbo. (From Oegenbaur.) 



Fig. 141.— The same animal as fig. 140, with its foot and siphons expanded. 
Letters as in fig. 140. (From Qegenbaur.) 


currents set up within it do not exist in a number of 
LameUibranchs which have the gill-lamellge comparatively 
free (Mytiius, Area, Trigonia, &c.), and it is in these forms 
that there is least modification by concrescence of the pri- 
mary filamentous elements of the lameUse. Probably the 
gill -structure of Lamellihranchs will ultimately furnish 
some classificatory characters of value when they have 
been thoroughly investigated throughout the class. 

The alimentary canal of Anodon is shown in fig. 124, (4). 
The mouth is placed between the anterior adductor and 
the foot; the anus opens on a median papiUa overlying 
the posterior adductor, and discharges into the superior 
paUial chamber along which the excurrent stream passes. 
The coil of the intestine in Anodon is similar to that of 
other LameUibranchs, but the crystalline style and its 
diverticulum are not present here. The rectum traverses 
the pericardium, and has the ventricle of the heart wrapped, 
as it were, around it. This is not an unusual arrangement 
in LameUibranchs, and a similar disposition occurs in some 
Gastropoda (Haliotis). A pair of ducts (az) lead from the 
first enlargement of the alimentary tract called stomach 
into a pair of large digestive glands, the so-caUed Aver, 
the branches of which are closely packed in this region 
(af). The food of the Anodon, as of other LameUibranchs, 
consists of microscopic animal and vegetable organisms, 
which are brought to the mouth by the stream which sets 
into the sub-paUial chamber at the lower siphonal notch 
(e in fig. 124). Probably a straining of water from soUd 
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jaiticles is effected by the lattice-work of tbe ctenidia or 
^iii-plates. 

Tlie heart of Anodou consists of a median ventricle em- 
nacing the rectum (fig. 143, A), and giving off an anterior 
ind a posterior artery, and of two auricles which open into 
he ventricle by orifices protected by valves. 

The blood is colourless, and has colourless amoeboid 
:orpu3cles floating in it. In two Lamellibranchs, Solen 
’Ceratisolen.) legumen, and Area the blood is crimson, 
jwing to the presence of corpuscles impregnated with 
lEemoglobin (Lankester, 31). In Anodon the blood is 
Iriven by the ventricle through the arteries into vessel- 
ike spaces, which soon' become irregular lacunae surround- 
hg the viscera, but in parts — e.^., the labial tentacles and 
Hralls of the gut — ^very fine vessels with endothelial cell- 
ining are found. The blood makes its way by large 
peins to a venous sinus which lies in the middle line be- 
low the heart, having the paired renal organs (nephridia) 
placed between it and that organ. Hence it passes 
through the vessels of the glandular walls of the nephridia 
right and left into the gill-lamellse, whence it returns 
through many openings into the widely-stretched auricles. 
A great deal more pre- 
cision has been given to 
accounts of the structure 
of arteries, veins, and 
capillaries in Anodon 
than the facts warrant. 

The course of the blood- y- 
stream can only be some- 
what vaguely inferred ex- 
cept in its largest out- 
lines, Distinct arterial y. 
and venous channels can- 
not be distinguii^ed in 
the giE-lamellae, in spite 
of w'hat Danger (52) has 
written on the subject, 
though it is higlily prob- 
able that there is some „ , „ x... 

j £ • 1 Fig* 142.— Vertical section tlirongli an Ano- 

Xind 01 circulation in the CoEta, alxiat the mid-region of the foot, m, 
eills In the filament'^ mantle-flap ; hr, outer, feV, inner giU-plate 

T —each composed of two lamelise; /foot; r, 

Ot the gill of Mytilus the ventricle of the heart ; u, auricle ; p', 

tubular cavity is cUvided 

by a more or less complete fibrous septum into two 
c hann els, presumably for an ascending and a descend- 
ing blood-current. The ventricle and auricles of Anodon 
lie in a pericardium which is clothed with a pave- 
ment endofiielium (d, fig. 143). Veins are said by Keber 
and others to open anteriorly into it, but this appears to 
he an error. It does not contain blood or communicate 
directly with the blood-system ; this isolation of the peri- 
cardium we have noted already in Gastropods and Cephalo- 
pods. A good case for the examination of the question as 
to whether blood enters the pericardium of Lamellibranchs, 
or escapes from the foot, or by the renal organs when the 
animal suddenly contracts, is furnished by the Soien legu- 
fiiea, which has red blood-corpuscles. According to ob- 
servations made by Penrose (53) on an uninjured Soien 
legnmm^ no red corpuscles are to be seen in the pericardial j 
space, although the heart is filled with them, and no such | 
corpuscles are ever discharged by the animal when it is 
irritated. 

The pair of nephridia of Anodon, called in Lamelli- 
branchs the organ of Bojanus, lie below the membranous 
floor of the pericardium, and open into it by two weU- 
marked apertures (e and / in fig, 143). Each nephridiura, 
after being bent upon itself as shown in fig. 143, G, D, 
jpens to the exterior by a pore placed at the point marlrp/? 
vinfig. 124, (5), (6). It is no doubt possible, as in the 



Gastropoda and Cephalopoda, for water to enter from the 
exterior by the nephridia into the pericardium, but that 
it ever does so is as yet not proved. What is certain 
from the set of the ciliary currents is that liquid generally 



Fig. 143.— Diagrams sTiowing the relations of pericardium and nephridia in a 
Lamellihranch snoh as Anodon. A. Pericardium opened dorsally so as to' 
expose the heart and the floor of the pericardial chamber d. B. Heart 
removed and floor of the pericardium cut away on the left side so as to open 
the non-glandular sac of the nephridiam, exposing the glandular sac &, 
which is also out Into so as to show the probe f. 0. Ideal pericardium and 
nephridinm viewed lateraUy. D. Lateral view showing the actual relation 
of the glandular and non-glandular sacs of the nephridium. The arrows 
indicate the course of fluid from the pericardium outwards, ct, ventricle of 
the heart ; &, auricle ; bb, cut remnant of the auricle ; o, dorsal wall of the 
pericardium cat and reflected ; e, reno-pericardial orifice ; /, probe intro- 
duced into the left reno-pericardial orifice; p, non-glandular sac of the left 
nephridium; k, glandular sac of the left nephridium ; i, pore leading from 
the giaudnlar into the non-glandular sac of the left nephridium ; fc, pore 
leading from the non-glandular sac to the exterior ; oo, anterior, oh, posterior, 
cut remnants of the intestine and ventricle. 

passes out of the pericardium by the nephridia. One half 
of each nephridium is of a dark-green colour and glandular 
(A in fig. 143). This opens into the reflected portion w'hich 
overlies it as shown in the diagram fig. 143, D, t ; the latter 
has non-glandular walls, and opens by the pore A to the 
exterior. The nephridia may be more ramified in other 
Lameilibranehs than they are in Anodon. In some they 
are difficult to discover. That of the common oyster 
has recently (1882) been detected by Hoek (64). Each 
nephridium in the oyster is a pyriform sac, which commu- 
nicates by a narrow canal with the urino-genital groove 
placed to the front of the great adductor muscle ; by a 
second narrow canal it communicates with the pericardium. 
From all parts of the pyriform sac narrow stalk-like tubes 
are given off, ending in abundant widely-spread branching 
glandular caeca, which form the essential renal secreting 
apparatus. The genital duct opens by a pore into the 
urino-genital groove of the oyster (the same arrangement 
; being repeated on each side of the body) close to but distinct 
from the aperture of the nephridial canal. Hence, except 
for the formation of a urino-genital groove, the apertures 
are placed as they are in Anodon. Previously to Hoek’s 
discovery a brown-coloured investment of the auricles of 
the heart of the oyster had been supposed to represent 
the nephridia in a rudimentary state. This investment, 
which occurs also in Mytilus hut not in Anodon, may pos- 
sibly consist of secreting cells, and may be comparable to 
the pericardial accessory glandular growths of Cephalopoda. 

Nervous System and Seme-organs . — In Anodon there are 
three well-developed pairs of nerve-ganglia (fig, 144, B and 
fig. 124, (6D- An anterior nair. Ivinsr one on each side of the 
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mouth (fig. 144j B, a) and connected in front of it by a 
oommissure, are the representatives of the cerebral, pleural, 
and visceral ganglia of the typical Mollusc, which are not 
here differentiated as they are in Gastropods (compare, 
however, fig. 67). A pair placed close together in the foot 
(fig. 144, B, h, and fig. ^ ^ 

124, (6), ax) are the typ- ^ 

ical pedal ganglia ; they ij || ^ Tihl 

are joined to the cerebro- \ \ ^ // 'Sm \ / 

pleuro - visceral ganglia /1\/1\ \ / 

by connectives. /U 1 \l / 

Posteriorly beneath \\[f 

the posterior adductors, P\ 

and covered only by a \ 1 

thin layer of elongated I 

epidermal cells, are the 1 - / 

olfactory ganglia, their \ \ J ( 

epidermal clothing con- \ / \ f \ 

stituting the pair of os- \ \ / . \ 1 ) , \ 

phradia, which are thus i\ j ) ( ' 

seen in Lamellibranchs \ \ n / / 1 

to occupy their typical — I 

position and to have the ’ '' ' 

typical innervation, — the ^ 

ff. ncj-nTirflfl Fio. 144.~NerTe-ganglia and cords of three 

nerve to eacn ospnraa. Lamellibranchs (from Gegenbaur): A, of 
ium being given off by teredo ; S, of .Anodonta ; C, of Pecten. a, 
,1 . ® T ^ cerebral ganglion-pair (=cerebro-plenro- 

the Visceral ganghon — visceral); a, pedal gangUon-pair; c, olfao- 
that is to say, by the tor? (osp^dial) gangUon-paU. 
undifferentiated cerebro -pleuro -visceral ganglion of its 
proper side. This identification of the posterior ganglion- 
pair of Lamellibranchs is due to Spengel ( 11 ). Other 
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Fig. 145.— Pallial eye of Bpondylus (from Eicshson). a, prse-eomeal epithe- 
lium; b, cellular lens; c, retinal body; d, tapetam; e, pigment; /, retinal 
nerve; g, complementary nerve; h, epithelial cdls filled wili. pigment; i, 
tentacle 

anatomists have considered this ganglion-pair as corre- 
sponding to either the pleural or the visceral of Gastropoda, 
or to both, and very usually it is termed “ the parieto- 
splanchnic ” (Huxley). 

The sense-organs of Anodon other than the osphradia 
consist of a pair of otocysts attached to the pedal ganglia 
(fig. 124, (6), ay). The otocysts of Cyclas are peculiarly 
favourable for study on account of the transparency of the 
small foot in which they lie, and may be taken as typical 
of those of Lamellibranchs generally. The structure of 
one is exhibited in fig. 146. A single otolith is present 
as in the veligor embryos of Opisthobranchia. In adult 
Gastropoda, there are frequently a large number of rod-like 
otoliths instead of one. 

Anodon has no eyes of any sort, and the tentacles on the 
mantle edge are limited to its posterior border. This 
deficiency is very nsual in the class; at the same time, many 
Lamellibranchs have tentacles on the edge of the mantle 
supplied by a pair of large well-developed nerves, which 
are given off from the cerebro-pleuro-visceral ganglion-pair, 


and very frequently some of these tentacles have undergone 
a special metamorphosis converting them into highly- 
organized eyes. Such eyes on the mantle-edge are found 
in Pecten, Spondylus, Lima, Ostrea (1), Pinna, Peetunculus, 
Modiola, Mytilus (1), Cardium, Tellina, 

Mactra, Venus, Solen, Pholas, and Ga- 
leomma. They are totally distinct from 
the cephalic eyes of typical MoUusca, and 
have a different structure and historical de- 
velopment. They have not originated as ^ 

pits but as tentacles. They agree with the st 

dorsal eyes of Onchidium (Pulmonata) in Vf Cycias (from 
the curious fact that the optic nerve pene- ^®psS^^ciiiaiM 
trates the capsule of the eye and passes in feiis linlhg _ the 
front of the retinal body (fig. 145), so that 
its fibres join the anterior faces of the nerve-end cells as 
in Vertebrates, instead of their posterior faces as in the 
cephalic eyes of MoUnsca and Arthropoda ; moreover, the 
lens is not a cuticular product but a cellular structure, 
which, again, is a feature of agreement with the Vertebrate 
eye. It must, however, be distinctly borne in mind that 
there is a fundamental difference between the eye of Verte- 
brates and of all other groups in the fact that in the 
Vertebrata the retinal body is itself a part of the central 
nervous system, and not a separate modification of the 
epidermis — ^myelonic as opposed to epidermic. The struc- 
ture of the reputed eyes of several of the above-named 
genera has not been carefully examined. In Pecten and 
Spondylus, however, they have been fully studied (see fig. 
145, and explanation). 

The gonads of Anodon are placed in distinct male and 
female individuals. In some Lamellibranchs — for instance, 
the European Oyster and the Fisidium pusillum — ^the sexes 
are united in the same individual; but here, as in most 
hermaphrodite animals, the two sexual elements are not 
ripe in the same individual at the same moment. It has 
been conclusively shown that the Ostrea edulis does not 
fertilize itself. The American Oyster (0. virginiana) and 
the Portuguese Oyster (0. angulata) have the sexes sepa- 
rate, and fertilization is effected in the open water after 
the discharge of the ova and the spermatozoa from the 
females and males respectively. In the Ostrea edulis fertil- 
ization of the eggs is effected at the moment of their escape 
from the uro-genital groove, or even before, by means of 
spermatozoa drawn into the sub-pallial chamber by the in- 
cnrrent ciliary stream, and the embryos pass through the 
early stages of development whilst entangled between the 
gill-lamellse of the female parent (fig. 6). In Anodon the 
eggs pass into the space between the two lamellae of the 
outer gill-plate, and are there fertilized, and advance whilst 
A _ B 




Fig. 147.— Two stages in the development of Anodonta (from Balfour). Botli 
flgcares represent the glochidium stage. A, when free swimming, shows the 
two dentigerons valves widely open. B, a later sts^e, after fixture to the fin 
of a fish, sh, shen ; ad, adductor muscle ; s, teeth of the shell ; 6y, byssus ; 
a,ad, anterior adductor ; p.ad, posterior adductor ; mt, mantle-flap; /, foot; 
br, hranchml filaments ; au.v, otocyst ; al, alimentary canal. 

Still in this position to the glocMdium phase of develop- 
ment (fig. 147). They may be found here in thousands 
in the summer and autumn mpnths. The gonads them- 
selves are extremely simple arborescent glands which open 
to the exterior by two simple duets, one right and one 
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left, continuous Tvitli tlie wall of the tubular branches of 
the gland (fig. 124, (5), (6), y). In no Lamellibranch is 
there a divergence from this structure, excepting that in 
some (Ostrea) the contiguous nephridial and the genital 
aperture are sunk in a urino-genil^ groove, which in other 
cases (Spondylus ?) may partially close up so as to con- 
stitute a single pore for the nephridial and genital ducts. 
No accessory genital glands are present. 

The development of Anodon is remarkable for the curious 
larval form knovTiasGioehidium (fig. 147). TheGlochidium 



Fig. 148.— Embryos of PMdium pusUlum. (after Lankester). A. Oaly fonr 
embryonic cells are present, still enclosed in tbe egg envelope. B. The ceUs 
have multiplied and commenced to invaginate, fomlng a blastopore or orifice 
of inv^nation, U. 


quits the gill-pouch of its parent and swims by alternate 
opening and shutting of the valves of its shell, as do 
adult Pecten and Lima, trailing at the same time a long 



Fig. 149. 



Fig. 150, 


Fra. 14S>.— itehryo of pwsiKrm in the diblastnla stage, surface view 

(aftw Lankester). The embryo has increased in mze by accnmulaticm of 
Jiqmd between the outer and the invaginated cells. !Oie ' ' ' 
closed-'; .. 

Pig- 150.— R Sa™ embryo as fig. 149, in optical median section, lowing the 
invagmated which form the arclr-cnttamn, and the mesoblastic cells 

flw which are budded off from the sinfece of the mass Ay, and apply them- 
selves to the inner surtace of the deric or ejublastic celMayer 0. The 
same embryo focused so as to show the mesoblastic cells which Iwini. - - ' 
underlie the outer cell-layer. 


iatky 


bjssus thread. By this it is brought into contact with the 
fin of a fish, such as Perch, Stickleback, or others, and effects 


a hold thereon by means of the toothed edge of its shells. 
Here it becomes encysted, and is nourished by the exuda- 
tions of the fish. A distinct development of its internal 
organs has been traced by the late Professor Balfonr, but no 
one has followed it to the moment at which it drops from 
the fish’s fin and assumes the form of shell characteristic of 
the parent. Other Lamellibranchs exhibit either a trocho- 
sphere larva which becomes a Yeliger, differing only from 
the Gastropod’s and Pteropod’s Yeliger in having bilateral 
shell-calcifications instead of a single central one ; or, like 
Anodon, they may develop within the gill-plates of the 
mother, thoi^h without presenting such a specialized larva 
as the Glochidium. An example of the former is seen in the 



I Fig. ISl.— Further stages ia the developmeat of PiddivDi pusiUum (after 
Laafcester). A. Optical section of an embryo in which the foot has begun to 
! develop. B. The same embryo focused to its surface plane to show the 
month o. C. Later embryo, blowing the shell-gland sh. D. Lateral view of 
the same embryo. E. Later stage, with rudiments of the mantle-flap, lateral 
view. F. Still later stage, with sheU-valves and branchial filaments, ep, 
epiblMt; me, mesoblast ; al, met-enteron; rp, rectal peduncle or pedicle of 
invagination connecting the met-enteron with the cicatrix of the blastopore ; 
o, mouth; jdi, pharynx; sh, shell-gland; vin, mantle-flap; 6r, branchial 
filaments ; y, granular osUs of doubtful significance ; v, vesicular structure 
of unknown significance. 

development of the European Oyster, to the figure of which 
and its explanation the reader is specially referred (fig. 6). 
An example of the latter is seen in a common little 
fresh-water bivalve, the Pisidium pusillum, which has been 
studied by Lankester (12). The successive stages of the 
development of this LameUibraneh are illustrated in the 
woodcuts figs. 148 to 153 inclusive. These should be 
compared with the figures of Gastropod development 
(figs. 3, 4, 5, 7, and 72***). Fig. 148 shows the cleavage 
of the egg-cell into four (A), and at a later stage the tucking: 
in of some of the cells to form an invaginated series (B). 
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Tie embryonic cells continue to divide, and form an oval 
vesicle containing liquid (fig. 149); -witbin this, at one pole, 
is seen the mass of invaginated cells (fig. 150, %). These 
invaginated cells are the arch-enteron ; they proliferate and 
give off branching cells, which apply themselves (fig. 150, 
C) to the inner face of the vesicle, thus forming the meso- 



Fig. 152.— Diagram of erntryo of Pisidium ia the same stage as E in fig. 151. 
m, mouth ; /, foot ; ph, pharjmx ; ffs, met-enteron ; pi, rectal peduncle or 
pedicle of invagination ; shell-gland. (From Lankester.) 

blast or coelomic outgrowths. The outer single layer of 
cells which constitutes the surface of the vesicle (fig. 
147) is the ectoderm or epiblast or deric cell-layer. The 
little mass of hypoblast or 
enteric cell-mass now en- 
larges, but remains con- 
nected with the cicatrix of 
the blastopore or orifice of 
invagination by a stalk, the 
rectal peduncle (fig. 151, A, 

7 y). The enteron itself be- 
comes bilobedand is joined 
by a new invagination, that 
of the mouth and stomo- 
dseum, p/i. Fig. 151, B 
shows the origin of the 
mouth 0 , being a deeper 
view of the same specimen Fig. 153.— Diagram of emhiro of Ksidimn, 
. ,, *.- 1 .- 1 . in same stage as Fxn fig. 151 (after Lan- 

in the same position Whicn Sester). montai ; X, anus ; /, foot ; 6r, 

4 a in fio- 1 A branchial filaments ; «iM., margin Of the 

IS drawn in ng. iOi, mantle-skirt ; P, organ of Bojanus (ne- 

The mesoblast multiplies phridium). The unshaded area ffves 
its eeUs, wUfih become 

partly muscular and partly skeleto-trophie. Centro-dor- 
sally now appears the embryonic shell-gland (fig. 151, 
C, sA). The pharynx or stomodaeum is still small, the 
foot not yet prominent. A later stage is seen in fig. 
152, where the pharynx is widely open and the foot pro- 
mineTit. No ciliated velum or prae-oral (cephalic) lobe 
ever develops. The shell-gland disappears, the mantle- 
skirt is raised as a ridge (fig. 151, E, mn), the paired 
shell-valves are secreted, the anus opens by a proctodaeal 
ingrowth into the rectal peduncle, and the rudiments of 
the gills (5r) and of the nephridia (B) appear (figs. 151, 
F, and 153, dorsal and lateral views of same stage), and 
thus the chief organs and general form of the adult are 



acquired. Later changes, not drawn here, consist in the 
growth of the shell-valves over the whole area of the 
mantle-flaps, and in the multiplication of the gill-fila- 
ments and their consolidation to form gill-plates. It 
is important to note that the gill-filaments are formed 
one by one posteriorly. The labial tentacles are formed 
late. In the allied genus Cyclas, a byssus gland is formed 
in the foot and subsequently disappears, but no such gland 
occurs in Pisidium. The nerve-gangKa and the otocysts 
probably form from thickenings of the epiblast, but detailed 
observation on this and other points of histogenesis in the 
LameUibranchia is still wanting. 
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MOLLUSCOIDS. See Beachiopoda and Polyzoa. 
MOLOCH, or Molboh— -in Hebrew, witb the doubtful 
exception of 1 Kings xi. 7, always with the article— 
is the name or title of the divinity wldch the men of Judah 


in the last ages of the kingdom were wont to propitiate by 
the sacrifice of their own children. The phrase employed 
in speaking of these sacrifices is “to make one's son or 
daughter pass through fire to the Moloch” (2 Kings xxiii. 
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10; Jer. 3C5sdi. 35, and so witliout tlie words “tlirough.fire” 
Lev. xviii. 21); but it appears from Ezek. xvi. 20, 21 
that thi s phra^ denotes a human holocaust,^ and not^ as 
sometimes has been thought, a mere consecration to Moloch 
by passing through or between fires, as in the Roman Fcdilia 
and giTnifa.ir rites elsewhere. Human sacrifices were com- 
mon in Semitic heathenism, and at least the idea of such 
samfices was not unknown to Israel in early times (Isaac, 
Jephthah’s daughter), though in the stmny days of the 
nation, when refigion was a joyous thing, there is no 
reason to that they were actually practised,® It 

was otherwise in the neighbouring nations, and in par- 
ticular we learn from 2 jOngs iii. 27 that the piacnlar 
sacrifice of his son and heir was the last offering which 
the Mng of Moab made to deliver his country. Even the 
Hebrew bistorian ascribes to this act the effect of rousing 
divine indignation agsdnst the invading host of Israel ; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that under the miseries brought 
on Palestine by the westward match of the Assyrian 
power, when the old gladness of Israel’s faith was 
swallowed up in a crushing sense of divine anger, the idea 
of the sacrifice of one’s own son, as the most powerful of 
atoning rites, should have taken hold of those kings of 
Judah (Ahaz and Manasseh, 2 Kings xvi. 3, xri, 6) who 
were otherwise prone, in their hopelessness of help from 
the old religion (Isa. vil 12), to seek to strange peoples 
and their rites. Ahaz*s sacrifice of his son (which indeed 
rests on a somewhat late authority) must have been an 
isolated act of despair; human sacrifices are not among 
the corruptions of the popular religion spoken of by 
Isaiah and Micab. But in the 7th century, when the old 
worship had sustained rode shocks, and all religion was 
transformed into servile fear (Micah vi 1 belongs to this 
period ; see Micah), the example of Manasseh spread to 
his people ; and Jeremiah and Ez^el make frequent and 
indignant reference to the ** high places ” for the sacrifice 
of children by their parents which rose beneath the very 
walls of the temple from the gloomy ravine of Hinnom 
or Tophet® (Jer. vil 31, xix., ami. 35; Ezek. xvl 20, 
xxiiL 37). It is with these sacrifices that the name of 
‘‘the Moloch" is always connected; sometimes “the 
Baal ” (lord) appears as a synonym. At the same tim^ 
the horrid rit^ was so closely associated with Jehovah 
worship (Ezek. xxiil 39) that Jeremiah more than once 
finds it necessary to protest that it is not of Jehovah’s 
institution, (vn. 31, six. 5). So too it is the idea of 
SBcrifiduag the firstlmm to Jehovah that is discussed aud 
in Mie^ vi It is iadeed plain that such a 
««ri0k>eHT4Dr we have here to do, not with human victims 
in generaa, but with the samfice of the dearest earthly 
tiiir^--coiM(l only be paid to the supreme deity; and 
Manasseh and his people never ceased to acknowledge 
Jebov&h as the God of Israel, though they sought to make 
their worship more efficacious by the adoption of foreign 
rites. Ihus the way in which Jeremiah, and after him 

* la, 2 Chion. ixvlil S (pai^^ to 2 ^gs ivi. 3) ,a single letter is 
trsjKpoaedin thepiiraae, ctffligiaff the Beasefinm “cm^topassihrongli 
ttefe” to “caused to turn with fire.” Geigee (UrscAnyiund 

p. 306) very ■nnnecessarily supposes tiat this is averywhew tte 
ai^ has been chaag^ to soften the enormity ascribed 
to ^ aaeifnd ^he phra^ “to give one’s seed to Moloch, " 

ter. xt- 2 and the SC^ that these victims were Oike other sacrifices) 

ifguded as JSjod for the deity (Ezek. xvi 20) es^ain and justify the 
common reading. 

* In Hosea aaii 2 the iaterpretatmh “they that sacrifice men" is 
improbable, and 2 Kings avii. 17 and Lev. zvHL, rr. atre of too late 
date to prove the xmisohdiciB of childnsa to Mdoch in old Isndi. 
The “bmi” {Q"Jn), which was a reUgkms epceeution o$ ciiminah! ot 
eEsmies, •was common to Esiaei with its h^fhen neighhanrs (stone of 
Mesha), but lacked the distinctive «*aractar of a sacrifice in which the 
victiia is the food of the deily, conveyed to Mm through fire. 

* The etymology of the word Tophet is ohseurej its meaning 

appears from “pyre," Isa. 


-MOL 

the legislation of Leviticus and the author of Kings, seem, 
to mark out the Moloch or Baal as a false god, distinct 
from Jehovah, is precisely parallel to the way iu which 
Hosea speaks of the golden calves or Baalim. In 'each 
case the people thought themselves to be worshipping 
Jehovah under the title of Moloch or Baal; but the prophet 
refuses to admit that this is so, because the worship 
itself is of heathenish origin aud character. “The 
Moloch," in fact, like “ the Baal,” is not the proper name 
of a deity, but a honorific title, as appears from the use of 
the article with it. According to the Hebrew consonants, 
it might simply be read “ the king," which is a common 
appellation for the supreme deity of a Semitic state or 
tribe.'^ And so the LXX., except in 2 Kings xdii. 10, 
and perhaps Jer. sxrii. 36, aetu^y treat the name as an 
appellative (“ruler,” “rulers”). The traditional pronuncia- 
tion, which goes back as far as the LXX. version of Kings 
(MoAdx), appears to mean “the Hn^hip" — ^an unsuitable 
sense, which lends probability to the coiyecture that the 
old form was simply “ the Hng,” and that the later Jews 
gave it the vowels of the contemptuous nam e for 
Baal (G. HofBmn in / 'AF.W., 1883, p. 12d). 

Frorn these arguments it would appear that the rise of 
Moloch worship does not imply the introduction into the 
religion of Judah of an altogether new deity, but only a 
heathenish development of Jehovah worship, in the familiar 
fashion of religious syncretism, and under that sense of 
the inadequacy of the old popular ritual to divert the 
wrath of the Godhead which was inspired by the calamities 
of the nation in the 7th century b.o., and led to more than 
one new development of atoning ritual. The key to the 
I phenomenon is to be found in Micah vi., not in any vein 
of mythological speculation as to the forces of nature, such 
as is supposed in Movers’s theory that Moloch represents 
i the fiery destructive power of the sun. Moloch, in fact, 
in the Old Testament has no more to do with fire than 
any other deity. The children offered to him were not 
burned alive ; they were slain and burned like any other 
holocaust (Ezek. vi supra ; Isa. IviL 5) ; their blood was 
shed at the sanetusuy (Jer. xis. 4 ; Ps. cvi. 38). Thus 
the late Rabbiniail picture of the calf-headed brazen image 
of Moloch within which children were burned alive is pure 
fable, and with it falls the favourite comparison between 
Moloch and the Carthaginian idol from whose brazen arms 
children were rolled into an abyss of fire, and whom 
Diodorus (xix. 14) naturally ident^es with the child-eater 
Kronos, thus leading many moderns to make Moloch the 
planet Saturn. On the other hand, the Massoretic text 

1 of 1 Kings xi 7 makes Moloch (without the article) the 
name of tiie god of the Ammonites, elsewhere called 
Milcom or MaJcam. But in this place the LX5. translators 
certainly foimd the longer form dsSc in their MSS. (as 
the Hebrew still reads in verse 33), while it is plain from 
2 Kings xadiL 10, 13 that the worship of Milcom. at the 
shrine set up by Solomon was . distinct from the much 
later Moloch worship of Tophet. In the usual printed 
text of the liXX., indeed, tMs distinction is not made in 

2 ISjcgs xriii.; but this is an error of the Roman edition, 
the Vatican MS. really reading MOAXOA in verse 13. 

(w. n. s.) 

MOIiHOCA^ Moluccos, or Spice IsuAJstns, The, com- 
prise, in the vrider use of the term, all the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago between Celebes on the west, the 
Papuan Islands and Mew Guinea on the east, Timor on 
the south, and the open Pacific on the north. They are 


Oompare the Syrian Melk^ (king of the city) and tke two 
names compotmaed with uieZcfc, “king,” in 2 Kings zviL 81. These 
latt^ cases are Bpecndly instructive, b^use Adiaianielech and Anna^ 
melech were also worshipped hy the sacrifice of children. 
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thus distributed over an area measuring about 4o0 miles 
from east to west, and about 800 from north to south, and 
include — (1) the Moluccas proper or Temate group, of which 
Jilolo is the largest and Temate the capital ; (2) the Bat- 
chian. Obi, and Sula groups ; ^3) the Ambon or Amboyna 
group, of which Ceram (Serang) and Bum are the largest ; 
(4) the Banda Islands (the spice or nutmeg islands •par 
excellmce), of which Lantoir or Great Banda is the largest, 
and Neira politically the most important; (5) the south- 
eastern isknds, comprising Tenimber or Timor-Laut, 
Larat, (fee.; (6) the Kei Islands and the Aru Islands, of 
which the former are sometimes attached to the south- 


eastern group; and (7) the south-western islands or the 
Babber, Sermatta, Letti, Wetter, Eoma, and Damme groups. 
At the close of the 16th century this part of the archi- 
pelago was divided among four rulers settled at Temate, 
Tidore, Jilolo, and Batcluan. The northern portion be- 
longs to the Dutch reaidentship of Temate, the southern 
portion to that of Amboyna. 

The name Moluccas seems to be probably derived from 
the Arabic for “king.” Argensola (1609) uses the forms 
islas Mahicas^ Maliico^ and el Meduco-, Coronel (1623), idas 
del Moluco ; and Camoens, Maluco. 

Compare the articles on Indian Archipelago, Aru Islands, 
Jilolo, Tbrnatb, &c., and J. J. de Hollander, SaTidleiding hij 
de Beoefming der Land- m Volkenihande wn Ked.^OQst. IndiS, 
Breda, 1877 and 1882. 

MOLYBDElSrUM, one of the rarer metallic elements 
(symbol for atomic weight, Mo — 96; H = l), occurs in 
nature chiefly in the two forms of Yellow Lead Ore 
(PbOMoOg) and Molybdenite (MoSj). The latter mineral 
is very similar in appearance and in mechanical properties 
to graphite or black lead, and, in fact, was long confounded 
with it chemically, until Scheele in 1778 and 1779 proved 
their difference by showing that only the mineral now 
called molybdenite yields a white earth on oxidation. 
The metalhc radical of the earth, after its discovery by 
Hjelm, was called molybdenum, from /toXv/36os, lead. 

By heating molybdenite in a combustion tube in a current of air, 
we obtain the trioside MoOg (molybdic acid) as a white ciystelline 
sublimate. This substance, when heated to redness in close vessels, 
fuses without much volatilization into a yellow liquid, which, on 
cooling, freezes into a ciystalline radiated mass of 4 '39 specific 
gravity. It dissolves in 500 parts of cold, and in 960 of hot 
water. It dissolves readily in ^neous ammonia or alkalies form- 
ing Toolyldaies. Like silica, it combines with bases in a great 
variety of proportions. Of these many salts, an ammonia salt of 
the composition 7Mo08-f4H20 (known in laboratory 

parlance sim]^ly as molybdate of ammonia) is the most immrtant, 
affording, as it does, the most delicate, characteristic, and widely 
applicable precipitant for ortho-phosphoric acid. To detect phos- 
phoric acid in any substance soluble in water or nitric acid, add 
first to a solution of molybdate of ammonia an excess of nitric add, 
and then (not too much) of the nitric solution of the phosphate, 
and keep the mixture at 40” C. ; the whole of the phos]^oric acid 
gradually separates out in the shape of a eanary-yeUow crystalline 
precipitate of ^‘jd^spTto-'inolybdate, of cmmionia,’' of the composition 


24M0O3. PaOg. 3 (HHJ 20 
+ 24M0O3 . P2O5 . 2 (imj 20 . H2O 


} 


-hieHgO 


(according to Gibbs), which is insoluble in the reagent, even in the 
presence of dilute nitric acid, but soluble in excess of phosphoric acid. 
By treatment of this eonmlex ammonia salt with aqua regia we can 
eliminate its add 24M0O3 . PgOj . SH^O as a sulstanee soluble in 
water and crystallizing from this solution with 59 molecules of 
water. 

This phospho-molybdie add plays a great in chemical toxi- 
cology, being a generically eharactaristic precipitant for all (organic) 
alkaloids, wmch combine with it, pret^ much as ammonia does, 
into predpitates iusoluble in dilute mineral acids. A soIntLon of 
the acid snffident for this purpose may be obtained by saturating 
carbonate of soda solution with molybdic acid, adding phosphate 
of soda, one part for every five of M0O3, evaporating to dryness, 
fusing, dissolving in water, filtering, and adding nitric add until 
the liqnid becomes yellow. 

Metallic molybdenum is obtained by reduction of the trioxide in 
hydrogen gas at very high temperatures. It is thns obtained in 
sjmall crystalline grannies which are infusible even in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. An alloy of the metal with four or five per cent. 


of carbon (formerly accepted as molybdenum) fuses in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame into a silver-white metal, of 8'6 specific gravity, 
which is harder than topaz (Debray), 

Analysis . — Molybdenum in all its forms is readily converted into 
molybdic acid by oxidizing agents, such as nitric add ; or if in non- 
volatile forms into alkaline molybdate by fusion with carbonate 
of allmli and nitre. Alkaline molybdate is soluble in water ; the 
solution, on a gradual addition of hy&oehloric acid, gives first aw'Mte 
predpitatCj which then dissolves in the excess of acid. When a 
piece of zinc is added to such a solution, the latter, through 
gradual reduciion of its MoOj to lower oxides, assumes first a blue, 
then a green, and lastly a deep blackish-brown colour. Molybdic 
acid colours the blowpipe flame yellowish green. It dissolves in 
fused borax, forming a head which in the oxidizing flame becomes 
yellow in the heat, but almost colourless on cooling ; the reducing 
flame colours it dark brown, and may cause the separation of brown 
flakes of MoOg. Compare Chemistry, vol. v. pp. 541, 542. 

MOMBASA, or less correctly Mombas, the Mwita of the 
Sawahili, a town on the east coast of Africa, in 4° 4' S. 
lat-, vpith the best harbour on all the Zanzibar mainland. 
The coralline island of which it occupies the eastern 
portion is 3 miles long by 2^ broad, and lies in the 
middle of a double inlet of the sea stretching northward 
into Port Tudor (so called after the English officer who 
surveyed it) and westward into Port Eeitz (after the 
Enghah resident who died while exploring the Pangani 
river in 1823). Except at the western end, the coast 
of the island consists of cliffs from 40 to 60 feet high. 
In the vicinity of the town palms, mangoes, guavas, 
baobabs, and cinnamon -trees flourish abundantly, and 
farther to the west are stretches of virgin forest, the 
haunt of monkeys, wild hogs, and hyaenas. The citadel, 
originally constructed by Xeixas and Cabrera in 1635, 
stiE remains in good condition, “a picturesque yeEow 
pEe with long buttressed curtains,” but has preserved 
Ettle of its Portuguese architecture. Of the twenty 
Portuguese churches which Mombasa once contained, only 
two or three can be identified. A few of the houses are 
buEt of stone, but most of them are mere thatched huts. 
The population in 1844 was, according to Dr Krapf, from 
8000 to 10,000, mostly Wasawahili, but with a considerable 
number of Arabs and some thirty or forty Banyans. In 
1857 Burton estimated the inhabitants at 8000 to 9000, 
and in 1883 they numbered about 20,000. The Arabs, 
the Wamwita, and the Wakilindini (the two divisions of 
the WasawahiE residents, of which the former is the original 
stock) have each their own cHef. In 1876-76 the Church 
Missionary Society, which made Mombasa one of its stations 
in 1844, estabEshed a settlement for Eberated slaves at 
Freretown (Kisauni) on the mainland, opposite Mombasa. 
By 1881 it consisted of about 450 persons, of whom about 
one-fourtli were chEdren attending schooL The pupils are 
taught to read both English and SawahiE {Ch. Miss. 
InielligeTicer, 1875-76 and 1881). A branch station at 
Eabbai numbers 600 inhabitauts. 

Mombasa takes its name from Mombasa in Oman. It is men- 
tioned by Ibn BaM^ in 1331 as a large place, and at the time of 
Yasco da Gama’s ^it it was the residence of (lialicat Banyans and 
Christians of St Thomas, and the seat of consideiahle commerce. 
The “Mng” of the city, however, tried to entrap Da Gama, and 
with this began a series of troubles which give full force to the 
native name Mioiia, (war). The principal incidents are the capture 
and burning of the place by Almeyda (1505), Huno da Cunha 
(1629), pd Duarte de Menezes (1587)— this last as a ttyenge for its 
submission to the sultan of Constantinople — the building of the 
Port^ese fort (1694), the revolt of Yusuf ibn Ahmed (1681), the 
erection of the Portuguese citadel (1635), the five years’ siege hy the 
imam of Oman (1660-65), and the final expulsion of the Portugese 
(1698). In 1823 the Mazara fenuly, who had ruled in Mombasa 
from the early part of the 18th centmy, placed the city under 
British protection ; hut Britain soon withdrew, and left the place 
to be bombarded and captured by Sayyid Said of Zanzibar, who 
was obliged to make repeated attacks between 1829 and 1883, and 
only got posaessaon in 1834 by treachery. A revolt against Zapzi- 
har in 1875 was put down by British assistance. 

See Gapt. W. F. W. Owen, BavroMiK, &o. <1833) \ Capt Thomas Boteler, 
Newrorffw, ifec. (1835) ; Guillain, Voyaga, (Paris, 1S66) ; Brapf, TVaeeZs, (1860) ; 
Burton, ZamfJxxr, (1872). 
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MONACHISM 


HE word Monachism, or Monasticism, primarily mean- 
ing the act of “ dwelling alone ” (/zovaxos, /tovdfetv, 
lovos), has come, by an easy and natural transition, to 
denote the corporate life of religious communities living 
I life of poverty, celibacy, and obedience, under a fixed 
ule of discipline. The root-idea of mona ch i sm, in all 
bs varieties of age, creed, and country, is the same — 
tamely, retirement from society in search of some ideal 
i life which society cannot supply, but which is thought 
ittainable by abnegation of self and withdrawal from 
he world. This definition applies to all the forms of 
nonachism which have left their mark on history, whether 
mongst Brahmans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians^ Moslems, 
tr the communistic societies of the present day, even when 
heoreticsdiy anti-theologicaL 

This broad general conception of monachism is differ- 
mced in the following ways : — ^It may take the form of 
Jbsolute separation, so far as practicable, from all hnman 
ntercourse, so as to give the whole life to solitaiy con- 
i^emplation — ^the anchoretic type ] or, contrariwise, it may 
seek feUow^p with kindred spirits in a new association 
for the same common end — the coenobitic type ; it may 
abandon society as incurably corrupt, as a Chty of De- 
struction out of which the fugitive must flee absolutely — 
the CMental view, for the most part ; or it may consider 
Itself as having a mission to i^uence and regenerate 
society — ^which has been, on the whole^ and with minor 
exceptions, the W^tem theory of the monastic life. 

The question has been warmly debated whether mona- 
chism an evil or a good, — ^whether a natm^ perhaps 
a necessary, part of Christianity (as being, indeed, the 
strict logic^ issue of the triple vow of baptism, literally 
construed), or a foreign element introduced into it witii 
uofortonato results, and rather an excrescence on its 
system than an orderly and healthy development. Unlike 
many other institutions which have needed the lapse of 
centuries and the gradual approach of decay and degeneracy 
to show their weak places, monachism in its Christian 
form displays some of its most unlovely features while yet 
almost in its cradle, whereas not a few of its best achieve- 
ments belong to a late period in its history ; and it has 
throughout displayed a singular elasticity and power of 
takii^ a fresh departure, after seeming to have exhansted 
its energies. Its champions and its opponents have thus 
always had ample materials for their briefs, and there is 
litda probability of the controversy ever coming to an end. 
But most philosophical mode of viewing its relation to 
Christianity is to recognize that monachism has made a 
part of every creed wMch has attained a certain stage of 
ethical and theosophical development ; that there is a class 
of m in ds for whidi it has always had a powerful attrac- 
tion, and which can otherwise And no satisfaction; and 
coirnequently that Christianity, if it is to make good its 
claim to be a universal religion, must provide expression 
for a principle which is as deeply seated in human nature 
as domesticity itself, albeit limited to a much sanaJlCT sec- 
tion of 

Three fectora combined to produce the phenomenon 
of; mboachkin in early Christianity, each of them set in 
morion by the general dissolnrion of morals in the pagan 
society of the time, of Whidi we get a sufficient glimpse 
from the Christian stan(%»6int in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the itoman^ and from lie pagan standpoint in 
Ihe sixth Satire of Juvenal. These factors were — (1) 

:he Oriental tendency towards retirement, offlateinplatioii, 
ind asceticism, influencing the infant CSirisrian chunffi 
ihron^ the agency of thos© Jewish ascetics, the ifesenes ; 


and Therapentse, who had begun long before the gospel 
times both the solitary and the common life in Palestine 
and Egypt, and who probably contributed many converts 
to Christianity, and became practically merged therein, as 
they disappear from history in the first century of the 
Christian era; (2) the Hellenic teaching of the Alexandrine 
Neo-Platonists on the purification of the intellect by absten- 
tion from physical indulgence; and (3), perhaps a more 
powerful influence than either, that old Eoman spirit of 
austerity and discipline which, while looking back regret- 
fully to the memories of the simpler habits of repubScan 
times, could find nothing amidst the social luxury and 
administrative weakness of the decaying empire which pre- 
sented its ideal, save the monastic system with its rigid 
proscription of luxury, and even of comfort, in every form. 
The first-named of these three factors was, however, neces- 
sarily the earliest to operate. The Scriptures attest clearly 
the existence of a body of ascetics in the persons of the 
Nazarites, leading always for a certain period, and sometimes 
for life, a stricter existence than the ordinary Jew ; Elijah 
and John the Baptist furnished examples of the solitary 
hermit type ; the Schools of the Prophets at least seem to 
have been ceEbate and coenobitic commimities, living by a 
fixed ascetic rule ; and it is familiar to all that such was the 
actual discipline of the Essenes (see Essenbs). The sect of 
the Therapentse, known to ns only from the book I>e Vita 
Contemplativa (ascribed to Philo), and described as chiefly, 
though not exclusively, established in Egypt, bore much 
resemblance to the Essenes, differing from them for the 
most part by greater austerity in the matter of food, and 
by their preference for the solitary life over the common 
fellowship of the Essenes ; for their custom was that each, 
member confined himself to his lonely dwelling (called by 
the afterwards famous name of Tiovocrr^/jtov) throu^out 
the week, while all assembled on the ^bbath for joint 
worahip, and for instruction from the senior of the society. 
So closely does this polity resemble that of several of the 
earliest Christian societies of the kind that Eusebius de- 
votes a chapter of his Ecclesiastical History (ii. 17) to as- 
sertiug their identity, holding that Philo could have been 
speakmg of none save Christian ascetics, a view in which 
he is followed by Sozomen and Cassian in ancient times, 
as also by many modems. This view has been rendered 
much more probable by recent inquirers, who seem to 
have made out that the Be Tit. Comb, is spurious, and was 
written about 300 a.d.; 1 for there is a general agreement 
amongst the fathers that the monastic life did not begin 
till nearly two hundred years after Philo lived ; and Ter- 
tuUiah (160-240 A.D.) declares explicitly that Christians 
in his time did not withdraw from society, — “We are not 
Indian Brdhmans or Gymnosophists, dwellers in woods, 
and exiles from life; ... we sojourn with yon in the 
world ” (AjJoJ., xlii.). Yet there is no reason to doubt 
that the leaven of Essenism was at work in the church 
from the earliest time^ and helped to form the temper 
which issued in monacMsm. Still, the process was slow 
and gradual, passing through very much the same stages 
as can be traced by careful inquiry in the case of the 
Essenes. That is to say, the new converts to Christianity, 
being for the most part dweEers in cities, were in necessaty 
and daily contact with the heathen society around, whose 
rekkxation was such as to induce an even greater recoil from 
habits of self-indulgence than tibe stricter morality of their 
new creed enjoined, so that a body known by the name of 
“Ascetics” sprang up very soon within the church, and 

‘ Bee especially Lucius, Die Therapmteti, 1879; 
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■were urged on to still greater severity of life ■when the rapid 
progress of Christianity brought large numbers of merely 
nominal converts in, whose practice fell too conspicuously 
below their profession. The desire of protest against such 
a state of things led to the gradual separation of the 
devotees into a kmd of order within the main body, and 
to their actual •vdthdra'wal from habitual intercourse with 
their less strict fellows, which led in turn to their departure 
from the to'wns into more secluded places, even before any 
formal conception of the monastic life had shaped itself in 
their minds. But the first glimpse obtainable of the 
“ common life,” and that only an indistinct one, is in the 
New Testament, and applies to women alone. There is 
mention in the pastoral epistles (1 Tim. v. 9-12) of a class 
of widows, apparently not as mere recipients of relief, but 
as constituting an ecclesiastical grade ; while in Acts is. 
39 it appears as if a number of women belonging to this 
order were united in some kind of community under the 
headship of Dorcas, for the narrative rather implies that 
they were her assistants in making clothing for the poor 
than themselves the objects of her bounty. This conjecture 
receives some confirmation from the mention of “ the virgins 
who are called widows ” (ras vapd&ovi ras XVP°-^) 

in the shorter recension of the Ignatian Epistle to the 
Smymseans, and from the statement of Athanasius, 
that Anthony, when himself about to begin the solitary 
life which he is regarded as having instituted, first placed 
his sister in a convent of virgins (irap^evtova), — ^facts which 
prove the organization of women at an earlier date in com- 
munity life than of men, and lend some probability to the 
notion that it may have begun very soon indeed, especially 
when the prominence given to the virgLos as a separate and 
seemingly long-eatabhahed order in the church by such 
early writers as TertuUian and Cyprian is borne in mind. 

Two other causes must be taken into account as tend- 
ing to stimulate monacMsm when once it began. First is 
the theological opinion, early formulated, and never since 
without many advocates, that two distinct standards of 
life and holiness are set forth in the gospel : that of pre- 
cept, and that of “counsels of perfection,” — the former 
binding all Christians without exception, the latter being 
voluntary, and merely offered for acceptance to such as 
aim at e^ecial sanctily. The second, and even more 
powerful, agent -was Gnosticism, not only in its earlier 
forms and in the kmdred spirit of Montanism, but still 
more in its Manichsean development, when its dualism led 
to exaggeration of the antagonism between flesh and spirit, 
and the human body was regarded no longer as a servant 
to be trained, but as an enemy to be crushed and beaten 
do-wn with unrelenting hostility. But in every age of 
monachism, from the earliest to the latest, social disorders 
and insecurity have proved the chief feeders of the cloister, 
never -widely popular in times of healthy and orderly 
national life, but eagerly resorted to as a place of shelter 
from social turbulence. 

There are five main classes of monastic institutions, each 
of which approximately marks a new departure in the 
history of Western monachism (for the East has never had 
more than the first), as they succeed one another in chrono- 
logical order, without in any instance involving the aban- 
donmentof the previous foundations. They are— ^1) Monks; 
(2) Canons Eegular ; (3) Military Orders ; (4) Fiws ; (5) 
Clerks Eegular. AU of these have communities of women, 
either actually affiliated to them, or formed on similar 
lines. 

Early There is no doubt as to the time and the person, when, 

Ascetics, and by whom, the first decisive step was taken which left 
a marked interval for aH time between those ascetics who 
continued to live in family life, if not really part of or who 
at least dwelt close to some ordinary church, to which they 
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resorted habitually, and the seekers after some more retired 
and separate mode of life, whether singly or in communities. 
During the stress of the Decian persecution (249-250 a.d.) 
Paul, a native of the Lower Thebaid, bom of wealthy 
parents about 228, was denounced by his brother-in-law 
to the authorities as a Christian, and fled for safety in- 
to the desert, where he established himself in a cavern, 
shaded by a palm-tree, and with a spring of -water close 
by. There he remained till extreme old age, dying, if 
we may accept Jerome’s chronology, in his hundred and 
thirteenth year, about 342. Although he did not collect 
any band of disciples around him, nor even, so far as is re- 
corded, attract any casual visitors, except his more famous 
successor, Anthony, who is alleged, in a narrative con- 
taining many legendary details, to have had an interview 
with him when himself a very old man, the day before 
Paul’s death ; yet there seems reason to believe that the 
fame of his example spread sufficiently to induce imitation 
of ih and that anchoretic cells began to be set up sparsely 
in the deserts even before Anthony adopted that mode of 
life. Anthony’s career differed in various respects from 
that of his precursor. In the first place, it was voluntary 
choice, not fear of persecution, which sent bim into solitude. 
He was bom about 250 at Coma iu Upper Egypt, of 
wealthy Christian parents, and was left at eighteen years 
of age in possession of a large fortune and of the guardian- 
ship of a younger sister. He had received what was prob- 
ably a fair vernacular education, but distaste for study,, 
or perhaps more probably that difficulty which contempla- 
tive intellects experience in the acquisition of languages, 
left him unacquainted with Greek or Latin; yet the. 
intimate knowledge of Scripture which he afterwards, 
displayed cannot be satisfactorily accounted for in any 
other way than as the result of attentive perasal, since nO' 
mere listening to the lections in church would suffice to con- 
vey it ; and we must therefore take Athanasius’s statement 
of his ignorance of letters to denote the absence of culture, 
not ^ implying actual illiteracy. Oneday, hearing thegospel 
read, “ Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor . . .. 
and come, and follow Me,” he took it as a direct address 
to himself, and at once returned home, distributed his pro- 
perty amongst his neighbours, reserving only a small sum 
for the support of his sister whom he placed in charge 
of some Cffinstian virgins, and then betook himself to a 
solitary life, first visiting the most eminent ascetics and 
anchorets he could find, in order that he might learn the 
peculiar merit of each, and imitate it. He fixed bis dwell- 
Lug first in a tomb, then in a ruined fort near the Nile, 
where he remained for twenty years, leaving it but once,, 
in 311, to encourage the Christians of Alexandria during, 
the persecution of Maximin ; and lastly in a small grove of 
date-palms, a few miles west of the western coast of the 
Red Sea, near the base of Mount Kolzim, where he made* 
an enclosure and planted it as a garden. He quitted this, 
retirement but once in his remaining life, when he again 
visited Alexandria in 336, at the request of Athan- 
asius, to preach against the Arians. Yet his fame drew 
not only frequent -visitors to his cell, but numerous disciplea 
and imitators around him, attracted not alone by his pious 
austerities, but by Bis cheerful and courteous manners and 
shrewd practical judgment. He made the solitary life 
honourable and popiilax, fully justifying Jerome’s phrase 
in comparing him with Paul, “ Hujus vitse auctor Paulus,, 
illustrator etiam Antonius.” "When Anthony died in 
365, aged one hundred and five, the desert was already 
studded with hermitages in every direction, and the second 
great step in the development of monachi^ had been long 
taken by Pachomius, who stands out in history at once as the 
founder of the coenobitic life amongst Christians and as the- 
author of the first formal monastic rule. Bom about 292,, 
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converted to Christianity in early manhood while 
serving in the army, he was baptized on obtaining his dis- 
charge, and at once adopted the ascetic life under the 
direction of the hermit Palsemon, with whom he retired 
to Tabennse, an island in the Nile, between Farshoot and 
Dendarah. Here he began his new institute, whose dis- 
tinguishing features were as follows. The monks were 
distributed into cells, each of which contained three inmates, 
known in this relation as syncelli (the usual number in 
other Egyptian foundations was two in each cell, while in 
S 3 nria the tenant had no partner). A large number of such 
cells clustered near each other formed a laura, and each 
such laura had but one common place for meals and other 
assemblies. Work and food were apportioned to each 
inmate according to his physical strength, and such as 
were permitted exceptional strictness in fasting were not 
to undertake the heavier tasks of bodily labour. Their 
dress was to be a close linen tunic, with a white goatskin 
by way of upper garment, which they were not to lay aside 
at meads or in be^ but only when they assembled for the 
eucharist, when they wore their hoods only in addition to 
the tunic. They were divided into twenty-four groups or 
classes number^ according to the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, into which they were distributed according to 
their intellectual and spiritual proficiency, the least intelli- 
gent being placed in class t, lie letter of simplest form, 
and the ablest in class the most complicated. Each 
group was subdivided into bands of ten and a hundred 
under decurions and centurions, and all subject to the 
Abbot, who was himself in turn, when the institution 
spread and ramified, subject to the Superior (or Ardii- 
mandrite) of the mother-house ; while the finance of each 
house was managed by a steward (otKovo/xos), who was simi- 
hxly accountable to tike treasurer or steward at Tabennse. 
Their usual food was bread and water ; theix luxuries, oil, 
salt, and a few occasional fruits or vegetables, cMefly 
pul^; frugal meals which they ate in strict ^ence — 
sometimes broken by the voice of a reader, appointed to 
recite lections from the Bible — each man so wearing his 
hood or cowl as to hide his face from his companions. 
They assembled twice daily for common prayer, and met 
further for communion on Saturdays and Sundays. A 
sfarict probation of three years was imposed on postulants 
for admission, during wHch they were confined to simple 
tasks of labour, and were not permitted to enter upon 
>wtnal study till they had satisfactorily passed through 
this teens. Their work was tillage for their own immediate 
wm^ fwd weaving mats or baskets for sale, to procure 
heeeBsaiies as their direct labour was insufficient to 
provide ; as rime went on, other handicrafts were 
practised in the doisters, such as those of smiths, tailors, 
boat-builders, tanners, and so forth. Pachomius induced 
his sister to found a convent of nuns governed by very 
similar roles, and subject to the authority of a visitor 
appointed by himself, as superior of the whole institute. 
Such was the sfuccess of the Pachomian rule that before 
the founder died (between 348 and 360) he had no fewer 
than fourteen hundred monks in his own coenobium, and 
seven thousand alto^ther under his authority. Nor was 
ite infinen^ cmtfin^ to Tabennse and its dependencies. 
Ammon eatried the rule into the Nitrian desert, where 
five thousajwi moteka soon collected; Hilarion bore 
it into. Syria and, Pdiesrine, Eustathius of Sebaste into 
Armenia^ Ephraem SIyTusmtoMesopotan^ Basil the Great 
into Cappadocia and Poutas (thpu^ a ^e of his own 
firammg supplanted it later) ; and, aiKSte all, it was brought 
by Athanasius himself into Italy, whence it sprawl over 
the West till modified in various ways by subsequent le^ 
foriqU, and finally displaced by the Benedictine institute. 
And' sutffi was ite popularity, meeting as it did a need of 


the time, that its votaries in Egypt alone amounted by 
the 5rii centmy to more than a hundred thousand, of whom 
three-fourths were men. This rule has come down to us 
iu two very different forms : an earlier and probably ori- 
ginal one, preserved for us in the Histoh'ia Lausiaca of 
PaUadius, bishop of Helenopolis (367^30) — a great store- 
house of details on Egyptian monacHsm, which is very 
brief, and has been summarized above — and a much 
longer recension, extending to 194 heads or chapters, pre- 
served in a translation by Jerome, in whose time the 
monks governed by it had increased to fifty thousand. 

It had not, however, a complete monopoly, for there were 
also -riTni]fl.r rules in local use, going by the names of famous 
ascetics such as Paphnutius, Macarius, and Serapion ; nor 
was it uncommon to find communities wherein two or three 
different rales were followed simultaneously by the various 
inmates. The rule of Basil, however, proved to the 
East what that of Benedict did to the West, in that it 
practically absorbed or supplanted all its predecessors, 
while, ttidike the great Western reform, it has had no sub- 
sequent competitors, and remains to this day the single 
monastie code of the Oriental Church. This rule is 
embodied in the Ascetic tSermons of Basil, and also in 
two recensions, a longer and a shorter one, of the actual 
provisions of his code, which are marked with not a little 
of the shrewd practical sense, as well as lofty piety, which 
characterized the founder, — being especially noticeable for 
their discouragement of the solitary mode of life, and for 
their recommendation of labour. The development of Orien- 
tal monachism thus ceases with the Basilian rule, and there 
are only two seeming Ksoeptions to this fact : the institu- 
tion, of the Accemeti (dicotjaiTTOi), or “sleepless” monks 
in the fitih century, for the purpose of keeping up unbroken 
prayer day and night — a system copied much later in the 
West by the communities founded for “perpetual adora- 
tion j” and the erection, for tihese very monks, of the great 
monastery of the Stadium at Constantinople (nam^ from 
Studius, its founder), which was the Cluny of its time and 
country, as a centre of the more intehectual monastic life, 
and as the model of stateliness in ecclesiastical ceremonial.’^ 

Greek monachism, as an institute, has no history later than 
the 5th century. The monks indeed constantly appear as 
factors in the controversies of the centuries which followed, 
at once the polemical and the political disputes showing 
them equally fierce and eager partisans (notably in the 
Iconoclastic controversy, which found them the most ardent 
champions of images) ; but they cannot he said to have 
exerted much influence upon society till a very late period 
of their history, when they were instrumental in keeping 
the national spirit wd the national religion alive in Eussia 
when suffering under the Tatar yoke, and they performed 
a like service for Greece during the centuries of Turkish 
oppression. It may further be added that, however 
low the intellectual life of Eastern monasteries may appear 
w;hen judged by a Western standard, the clergy who are 
train^ in thein, teehnically known as the “ Black clergy,” 
stand much higher in character, acquirements, and general 
influence than the secular or “ WTbite clergy” of the parishes, 
whether in Greece or in Eussia. 

It has been already mentioned that the bad side oflrr^nlaj 
momehism appearai ^ost as early as its good side.secteof 
. ■ - ; , , ■ . ^ the East 

* TMs great abtej, at the height of its prosperity, contained more 
than a thousand monks, and the foUo-wing list of its staff of office- 
hearffls, due to Theodore fee Stadite, may he usefully compared -wife 
the Western monastic hierarchy: — IHyoiJjuevcj (abbot), iiroraKrtKAi 
(prior), olKmhim (treasurer), irumj/ujafdp^s (ceremoniarins), ivm]- 
(inspector), icai^aiKipx^s (precentor), (seneschal), k(\- 

hapinp (cellarer), ipw^ipios (refectioner}, ^e<rrcipios (sacrist), 
S4‘wvurr^ (evigilator), vocoKipos (infirmarer). One or two of fee 
offices do not <ialte correspond in East and Wes^ hut fee general 
resmahlance is dose. 
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"Wliile tlie system won the admiration of all the most emi- 
nent Christian teachers of the age which saw its birth and 
early growth, and while we are met by a still more remark- 
able fact that from the time when monachism was fairly 
established till we enter on the Middle Ages there are 
but two or three names of distinction amongst the cl^gy, 
whether as writers or administrators, to be found outside 
the ranks of monachism, amongst whom the most famous 
are Ambrose and Leo the Great, nevertheless, there is 
a heavy account on the other side. Not only did the 
institute speedily find itself caricatured by the Messalians, 
Euchites, Gyrovagi, Sarabaites or Eemoboth, Circuincel- 
liones, and other companies of professed ascetics, wild in 
doctrine, vagrant in Imbits, and turbulent in conduct, but 
the more genuine societies had scarcely fewer faults in too 
many cases. Lay in their origin, and for the greater part 
of their earlier history having but rarely ecclesiastics 
amongst them (a single priest ordained for each monastery 
to minister to its inmates being the utmost allowed for a 
considerable time), they were not subject to the same strict 
inspection and discipline as the clergy, in case a whole 
community chose to disregard its rule ; though of course it 
was easy to deal with an offender who had the tone of his 
monastery against him. The clergy were subject to the 
direct control of the bishops, and many disciplinary canons 
of councils laid down rules for their conduct ; but this was 
not the case with the monks for a considerable time — ^nor 
indeed ever effectively in the East — and their lay character 
gave them practical independence of any authority external 
to their abbot. And, although the stringency of the mon- 
astic rule itself, which, even before actual vows began 
to be introduced (probably on the recommendation of 
Basil), always involved during compliance with it the 
three engagements to the observance of poverty, chastity, 
and obe^ence, which make up the staple of the monastic 
principle, and though pains were taken to exclude unfit 
applicants (such as criminals, slaves who had fled for rea- 
sons other than ill-treatment, or persons who had kindred 
dependent on them), while a long probation was exacted 
from all who were accepted, yet it was impossible that 
more than a small proportion of the many thousands who 
flocked in during the first enthusiasm for the new move- 
ment should have had any real sympathy with the re- 
straints and a^irationa of such a mode of life. Severe 
asceticism operates differently on different natures, and ^ 
while there are some whom it does but disciphne and 
refine there are more whom it tends to coarsen and to 
brutalize, even apart from the many whom it is apt to 
affect with morbidness, if not actual insanity. And it is 
unquestionable that vast numbers of those who entered 
on the monastic fife came from the poorer classes, in 
search of some less toilsome mode of existence than they 
had previously led, preferring the contemplative societies, 
wherein almost no labour, certainly none of a severe and 
trying cast, was practised, to those where agriculture and 
other active employments, requiring more energy than mat 
and basket weaving, were enjoined. Such men, unedu- 
cated and undiseiplmed, were liable to be thrown entirely 
out of gear by the complete revolution in their mode of 
life, — especially when the community they joined was not 
only contemplative, but situated in some place where the 
ungrateful soil made tillage nearly impracticable, and the 
vast numbers crowded together were far too numerous for 
any tasks which could be assigned them. From the bosom 
of such societies came not only single examples of exagger- 
ated spiritual pride, bitter fanaticism, avaricious gre^ of 
the scanty articles whose usufruct was permitted fierce 
sensuality, and wild religions delusions, but they gave 
birth to companies like the /^oo-koi, or “ grazing monks,” 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine, who roved about, shelter- 


less and nearly naked, as Sozomen and Evagrius tell us, in 
the mountains and deserts, grovelling on the earth, and 
browsing like cattle on the herbs they casually found ; and 
to those fierce bands of Nitrian and Syrian ascetics who, 
reared in the narrowest of schools, treated any divergence 
from their own standard of opinion as a crime which they 
were entitled to punish in their own riotous fashion, two 
instances of which have left an indelible brand on their 
history — ^the murder of Hypatia in Alexandria, and that of 
the patriarch Flavian at the Robber Synod of Ephesus. An 
equally sii^ular, but more sporadic and temporary, form 
j of asceticism was that of the Stylites or I^ar-hermits 
; (oTvAiTat, Kiovirot), who followed a fashion first set by 
; Simeon, a Syrian monk who spent almost half of the 5th 
century on the summit of a column 60 feet in height. 

This unwonted kind of austerity at first gave rise to strong 
objections, even from hermits themselves, and a messenger 
was sent to Simeon, bidding Mm in the name of a synod 
of bishops to descend from Ms pillar, but with instruc- 
tions to permit Mm to remain if he showed himself ready 
to comply. Such proved to be the case; and, having thus 
assured themselves that he was not influenced by spiritual 
pride, they left him to foUow Ms own devices. And we 
hare the direct personal testimony of the wise and tem- 
perate Theodoret that he exercised a strong and salutary 
influence over the nomadic Saracen tribes, converting many 
hundreds and even thousands to Christianity, besides being 
the shrewd and trusted adviser, not only of the peasants 
who flocked to him for counsel, but of Arab princes, Per- 
sian Hugs, and even Roman emperors. He cannot be 
judged, therefore, by ordinary standards, and it is more 
than likely that a less extraordinary mode of life would 
have given him less power for good ; but he is the only 
eminent figure in the class to wMch he belongs, and the 
fasMon he set may he said to have died out with Ms name- 
sake, the younger Simeon, a century later. Even when 
the healthier side of monachism as it appeared in Egypt 
and Syria is dwelt upon, and the fullest weight is allowed 
to the contemporary pictures drawn by great Christian 
writers of the monasteries as schools of a philosophy truer 
and purer than that of the Porch or the Academy, as 
places where the equality and brotherhood, merely dreamed 
of as unrealizable fancies in the outer world, could be seen in 
living action — ^where children, deserted by their parents or 
otherwise orphaned, were carefully reared — ^where the sick 
were lovingly tended — ^where calmness, piety, and self-for- 
getfulness were the rule of all, — ^it must be confessed that 
the complaint of the Government, embodied in the hostile 
legislation of the emperor Yalens in 373, subjecting 
monks to the conscription (wMch drew forth an indignant 
protest from Chrysostom), that monachism was injurious 
to society and to the heathy condition of civil life by 
draining off so large a fraction of the population into the 
backwater of the cloister, was perfectly well founded. 

And no small part of the overthrow of Christianity in 
Egypt and Syria by Islam is due to the practical with- 
drawal of all the devout from family and public life, leaving 
no spiritual energy to cope with the Koran in the towns 
and villages wMther tiie conquering Arabs came to settle 
and prcraelytize. 

The Mstory of monacMsm in the West is far more varied, Propaga- 
diequered, and interesting than in the East. It titkes^^^ 
its banning from the visit of Athanasius to. Rome in™® ' 
340, during his second term of exile, when he brought 
with him Ms Zi/e of St Anthony, and pressed his example 
on the Roman Christians who mourned as patriots, not less 
than as devotees, over the lax and enervated habits of 
society. The popular imagination was caught at once, 
and not only was the basis of monachism successfully laid 
in Rome itself, but Eusebius of Vercelli introduced it 



iato northern Italy, ■where it was fostered a little later 
by the illustrious Ambrose at Milan. From the very 
beginning a marked, difference shows itself in the spirit of 
Western monachism as compared with the parent institute 
in the East. Partly from d^imilarity of climate, but still 
more from that of racial and national temperament, there 
has always been less tendency in the West to either abstract 
contemplation or severe self-torture, such as is equally 
common to many of the Egyptian or Syrian ascetics and 
to the Yogis of Hindustan. Hard wor^ with due inter- 
vals for food and recreation, occupied all that part of a 
Western monk’s time which was not devoted to prayer or 
study, and a earefoi apportionment of his duties through- 
out the day gave each hour its appointed task to be ful- 
fill^ leaving very few loose ends of time to be wasted. 
It is true that the Basilian rule armed at this same end, 
and that a very minute tme-tahle forma a part of other 
early Intern codes ; bui^ as already remarked, the work 
was neitiier hard enough nor abundant enough to provide 
really healthy labour, or to occupy the mind sufficiently 
■to keep it from vague speculation or morbid brooding dur- 
ing the hours of so-ealled ■toil. From this -f iTndflTnftTifAl 
imlifceness springs the broad distinction between the two 
types of the monastic life, in that the West did not merely 
provide shelter for such as felt unable to endure Hie storms 
of the world, leaving secular society to take care of itself 
as best it could, but, contrariwise, employed the cloister 
far more as a traming-school for the strong, as the stand- 
point whence ■fco work the lever which moved a world. 
Even the more remotely secluded monasteries of the West, 
instead of serving as refuges wherein the inmates might 
effectually cut themselves off from aU intercourse from 
without, were rather military outposts and frontier forts 
of civilization, which taught the arts of peace, the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, and at least the rudiments of social 
morahtyi 'to the rude and almost nomadic huntem and 
forayera, of whom many of the -mlder tribes in outlying 
districts consisted. And if such was the ease even where i 
the conditions seemed least favourable, it may readily be 
understood what an ample field for exertion the more 
settled regions provided. i 

It would seem that it was some modification of the 
Pachomi^ rule which first made its way into Europe, 
but the interest excited by the movement led to variety 
of choice on the part of the teachers who aimed at spreading 
its infiuence in Italy. Thus, Hrsetis, abbot of Pinetum 
{probably near Pavenna), translate the Basilian rule into 
Batin, and it soon took root in southern Italy, where it 
conthmad io hold its ground for a considerable tuna 
But a more important part in the propagation of the 
monasfrc imitate in the Wert was taken by Jerome, who, 
aft^ spendmg a considerable time, beginning in 374, 
first as a hermit in the desert of Chalcis, and later at 
Constantinople, returned to Some in 382, where he 
was secretary to Pope Pamasus. He acquired much 
influence over a distinguished group of Soman ladies of 
high social position, the most . celebrated of whom are 
Paula, and her daughters Blesilla and Eurtochium, and 
employed that infloenee in urging the adoption of the 
mona^c life upon them. Blesilla died early, it "was said 
and believed in con^uence of austerities pressed upon 
her which her constitution was unable to bear; and the 
unpopularity which this report bron^t upon Jerome, 
c<H)peretfrig with the death of his pafron Damasns and 
other causey drove him back to the East, whither Paula 
EustocMum also betook themselves, finally settHng 
down m Bethlehem, where the eM^ lady built three con- 
vents, of one of which she was superior, while Jerome, who 
s^ilp-iy erected a monastery for monks in the immediate 
vnamty, acted as ehapiam and director to the commmiity 


As the taste for pilgrimages had already become deeply 
rooted, the convent at Bethlehem was ere long a favourite 
resort of pilgrims, and exerted considerable influence in 
prompting the erection of similar foundations in the 
West. Quite another impulse was given to the further- 
ance of monachism by Augustine. While, amongst the 
many documents which have been ascribed to the only 
one which is of the nature of a monastic code is his 109th 
Epistle, addressed in terms of severe reproval to the nuns 
of a convent he had himself founded at Hippo, but which 
had faUen away from discipline, his personal example 
gave rise to a new type of the common life, in that he 
formed a sort of college of priests, who shared the episcopal 
house with him, ate at a common table, and copied in 
other particulars the observances of monasteries, but with- 
out losing their secular character. This was the origin of 
the institute afterwards famous as the Austin Canons, a 
fo-ondation of the 11th century. It is true that Eusebius 
of Yercelli had anticipated Augustine by collecting the 
clergy of his cathedral (and, as it would seem, the remain- 
ing ecclesiastics of the city) into a common dwelling, bu^b 
the difference in his case was that he obliged them to adopt 
the ^bit and style of monks, and thus was in no sense the 
originator of a new institute. Another important contri- 
bution of Augustine’s to the history of the common life is 
^ treatise De Opere Momchomm^ ■wherein he sets forth the 
imperative need of makiag hard work an invariable factor 
of the naonastic profession, notably on the ground that 
most of the monks in Africa came from the lower ranks 
of society, such as freedmen, fann-lahourers, a n d artisans, 
■who were^ spiritually injured by being raised into a grade 
viewed with more general respect than that from which 
they h^ sprung, wifle they were actually subject to fewer 
privations and lighter employment than they had been 
accus^tomed to. And he adds that amongst other evil 
consequences of this idleness was that they were found 
trampmg the country selling sham relics, which they 
palmed off on the 'mwary, extorting money in other 
fashions also, and bringing discredit on their profession 
by their hypocrisy and vices — a picture only too faith- 
fully repeated by the Mendicants a thousand years after 
the^ date of this 'treatise. The 5th century was one of 
rapid progress in the spread of monachism in the West. 
Chief amongst those who helped to popularize it stands 
the name of John Cassian (350-433), a monk of Bethlehem, 
who made a long and careful study of the Egyptian 
forms of monachism , of which he has bequeathed us valu- 
able details in his De iTistitiatione Ccenobiorwm and Col- 
latixmes^ Patrwm^ the former of which is a treatise on the 
monastic life, and indeed virtually a rule, thou^ a some- 
what prolix one, mainly derived from. Macarius, while the 
latter is a record of the teachings of some hermits of the 
desert of Scete. Both of these works exercised a powerful 
influence in their own day, and the second retained its 
repute much longer, having been warmly approved and 
recommended fox study by Benedict, Bruno, Dominic, 
and iguatius Loyola, all four founders of celebrated orders. 

I Cassian fixed himself at Marseilles, where he founded a 
; famous monastery of which he was probably abbot, and 
which W9S the centre whence monachism, Ti’niti-ng the 
^eulianties of East and West, was propagated in southern 
Gaul, and notably, planted in the island of Lerins, 
which became the seat of one of the most eminent 
monasteries of the early Middle Ages. Horthem Gaul 
had received the institute earlier through the agency 
of Mart^ birtiop of Tours (316-397), who founded 
monasteries near Poitiers and in Ms own diocese, which 
were soon thronged, so that his funeral was attended by 
thousand mo3ik& Spain ■was even earlier in the field 
tlan Gaul, but there is some obscurity as to ■&€ history 
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of the introduction of monachism there, all that is certain 
being that it had made its footing good before 380, the 
date of a council of Saragossa (Csesaraugnsta) which for- 
bade priests to assume the monJdsh habit. Still more 
obscurity hangs over the first establishment of monachism 
in Britain, as to which no trustworthy records have come 
down to us, though aU probability points to its importation 
from Gaul in some variety of the Pachomian rule ; while 
Germany did not receive the institute till the following 
century. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the principle of 
monachism met with no opposition in the course of its 
progress. Apart from the opposition of those who disliked 
it precisely for its merits, for its protest against the 
dissolute morals and enervated habits of a luxurious and 
rotting society, and for the manner in which it won to 
itself many of the noblest and most promising of the 
young and ardent of both sexes, and without taking into 
account the more reasonable objections of statesmen, there 
were not lacking warnings of the dangers attending 
exaggerations of the principle of monachism, uttered by 
some of its most eminent upholders. Augustine’s sharp 
censures have been already mentioned, and to them may 
be added the decrees of the council of Gangra in 363, 
or thereabouts, which anathematize those who adopt a 
celibate life on the ground that marriage is evil, who wear 
a peculiar dress as a mark of holiness, condemning such 
as use ordinary clothing, or who desert their parents or 
children dependent on them under the plea of desiring to 
lead an ascetic life. So, too, the great Chrysostom, him- 
self a warm advocate of monachism, found himself olDliged 
to teach his flock the sanctity of Christian family life, and 
the truth that there was often as much seLfishness as piety 
in retirement to a hermitage from the cares and duties of 
society. These arguments and decisions were, however, 
aimed only at abuses and exaggerations of the monastic 
idea. It remained for Jovirdan and Vigilantius to assail the 
actual principle. Their writings have not survived, and 
we can judge of their arguments only from the account 
given of them by their chief opponent Jerome, whose 
eminent gifts, however, did not include either moderation 
or controversial fairness, so that it is not safe to aimme 
that we have all their ease before us. As regards 
Vigilantius, he accurately represents the Puritan type of 
mind protesting against the external part of the popular 
religion of his day, often with good reason, but also {Row- 
ing equal intolerance for harmless, if not useful, practices ; 
so that his condemnation of monachism is only part of his 
general objection to the temper of his time. But Jovinian’s 
objections seem to have gone deeper. He had been him- 
self a monk (and indeed never resumed secular life), but 
he disputed absolutely the thesis that any merit lay in 
monachism, celibacy, fasting, and asceticism considered in 
themselves, save in so far as they contributed to foster tbe 
Christian temper and life, which might and did flourish 
equally, he urged, under quite different conditions, while 
it was by no means nnfreqnent for spiritual pride, if not 
Maniebsaan error, to lay hold of those who devoted them- 
selves to the ascetic profe^ion. This was, in fact^ going 
very little further than Chrysostom had done, or than 
Nilus did a short tinie later. But Jovinian’s divergence 
from the standard of his day was not confined to practical 
questions; it extended to theological doctrines also, and 
accordingly his strictures on monachism, probably more 
incisive and less qualified than those of its other critics, 
were involved in his condemnation as a heretic by synods 
at Borne and Milan in 390. The reaction, of which he 
may be regarded as the mouthpiece rather than as the 
sole representative, was thus effectually crushed, and that 
for centuries. And though Jovinian is undoubtedly more i 
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in accord than his opponents with the modem temper on 
the subject of monachism, and while it may be allowed 
that his teaching might have been a useful corrective in 
Eastern Christendom, where family life was all but over- 
borne by asceticism, yet the impartial historian must 
admit that his success would have been an irreparable 
misfortune for civilization m the West, Such a dispas- 
sionate estimate of asceticism as his, if widely entertained, 
would have been fatal to the spread of monachism, and 
thus one of the most important conservative and statical 
forces in the preservation of the older culture, one of the 
most powerful dynamical forces in reduciug the chaotic 
materials of early mediaeval society to order and coherence, 
would have been lost to Europe; nor is it easy to conjecture 
what effectual substitute could have taken its place. As 
it was, the movement was not checked for a moment by 
this partial reaction; and not only did the older com- 
munities thrive and spread during the 5th and early 6th 
centuries, but new ones were established, — chief among 
which stand those of Caesarius of Arles and of Donatus 
of Besangon in southern Ganl, that of Isidore of Seville 
in Spain, and the early Celtic code, of which only tradi- 
tion^ fragments survive, but which seems in Britain to 
have been strongly affected by tribal influences, so that 
a monastery was often recruited from a single clan, and 
the abbacy became hereditary in the family of the chief- 
tarn, a fact which is noticeable even in the succession of 
the abbots of Iona, who for ten elections after Columba 
were of his family in the tribe of ConaU Gulban,^ 

Bui^ swiftly as monachism spread in Europe during the 
breaking-up of the Western empire, some of the causes 
which hastened its progress also tended to its rapid de- 
cay. The disturbed state of society, and, in particular, the 
prevalence of petty warfare, drove many thousands of 
persons to seek a quiet refuge in the cloister without any 
more directly reli^ous motive. When once there, they 
found in every place some rule in force which was either 
imported directly from Egypt or Syria, or else, like that 
of Caesarius, modelled on Eastern lines, and therefore 
ill suited to the severer climate of Europe and the more 
active habits of the people. The austerities were thus too 
oppressive for general observance, and the result was a 
widespread neglect of rules which continued nominally in 
force, wMle at the same time the very monks who had 
ceased to keep them laid claim to special sanctity on the 
pretence of their strict way of life. The time was ripe 
for a reform, or rather for a wholly new departure in 
the shape of a rule devised to meet Western needs, and 
not merely adapted more or less clumsily from Oriental 
asceticism. The fitting man to accomplish this difiScult 
task appeared in the person of Benedict of Ifursia, author 
of the most famous of all monastic codes. Bom of a 
respectable family about 480, he adopted the ascetic life 
at fourteen in a cave near Subiaco, not fax from Rome, 
where he remained for three years, at the expiration 
of which he was chosen abbot of a neighbouring con- 
vent, then in a very relaxed state. His rule proved 
too stem for his new subjects, wbo attempted to poison 
biTn, whereupon he resigned his office and returned 
to Subiaco, around which he soon erected twelve monas- 
teries, each peopled by an abbot and twelve monks. 
Fresh attempts on his life and on the discipline of his 
society drove him out again in the year 528, when he fixed 
his dwelling at Monte Cassino, the place where Ms cele- 
brated rule was drafted in the following year, and wMch 
has ever since prided itself on its rank as &e cradle of the 
Benedictine Order and the premier abbey of Western 
Christendom. The famous institute wMch he devised 


^ Adamnan, Vii. Cohmb.f ed. Beeves. 
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lias a great surface liieness to the rule of Basil, which 
alone has rivalled it in permanence, though far below it 
in Effusion and, it may be added, in services to humanity. 
Superior in flexibility and in the power of adapting itself 
in new conditions of circumstance and society to any rule 
which preceded it (and indeed to most of those devised 
later), the effect it produced in its own immediate day and 
for several centuries afterwards is almost incalculable. 

Obedience, silence, humility; worship, study, and work; such 
are the ideas and employments with which this code of seventy-three 
chapters is occupied. It opens with a senaonet or hortatory preface, 
and then proceeds to define the existing classes of monks, as divided 
into Coenobites, Anchorets, Sarabaites, living by twos and tirrees 
together without any fixed rule or lawful superior, and Gyrovagi, 
v^prant tramps who, even at that time, as more than a century 
earlier, continued to bring discredit on the monastic profession. It 
was one great aim of the Benedictine reform to extirpate these two 
latter classes, and the method adopted was the addition of a fourth 
vow, that of “stability,” to the three usual pledg^. This fourth 
row bound the monk to continnance in his profession, and even to 
residence for life at the monastery in which he was professed, unless 
temporary absence or permanent transfer were permitted by the 
authorities, and thus struck directly against the temper of restle^- 
ness and desire for change which were such powerful factors in 
generating the irregular and wandering classes just named. Chapter 
u. describes the Qualities of an abbot, and also decrees that no dis- 
tinctiona of worldly rank or station are to be recognized amount 
the inmates of the monastery. Chapter iii. is one of those which 
best enable ns to estimate the fores^ht and good sense of Bene- 
dict. It enacts that the abbot is to call tbe entire body of the 
brethren together to deliberate on any weighty matter, and not to 
decide it tiU he has heard the counsel of even the very youngest ; 
while in matters of less moment consultation with the elder members 
suffices. Chapter iv. enumerates the instruments of good works, 
summed up in seventy- two pithy maxims, mainly Scriptural in letter 
or spirit. Chapter v. is on the obedience of disciples. Chapter vL 
is on sflenee, recommending snareness and wholesomeness of speech, 
but not laying down any SEtra-and-fast rules such as those of the 
Trappists of a later day. Chapter viL treats of humilily, indnding 
injunctions to the monk to confess his secret fhults and thon^ts to 
the abbot, to do nothing but what the common rule or the example 
of his seniors teaches, and to exhibit lowliness and meekness in out- 
ward bearing as well as in tbe inwrard roirit Chapters ix.-xx. are 
occupied wiSi directions about tbe pemxmanee of Divine service, 
so far as relates to the recitation of the Canonical Honrs, seven of 
the day and one of the night. Chapter xxi. provides for the 
appointment of deans (officers over ten monks) in large monasteries, 
to bo chosen by merit, and not by mere seniority. Chapter xxii. 

S scribes mies for the dormitory, each monk to have a separate 
with suitable coverings, and to sleep in his habit, and g^ed, 
so as to be ready to rise at a moment’s notice, and a light is to be 
kept burning in the dormitory tiU morning. Eight chapters (xxiiL - 
XXX.) then deal with offenders, a graduated scale of penalties being 
THrevided: first, private admonition; next, separation from the 
brethren at meals and recreation ; then scourging; and, finaUy, ex- 
pcdrioB. in the case of hardened offenders, but not nntU the abbot 
has used every means to soften and reclabn them. Even in this last 
errast, tiw ontea^ may be received again, and that thrice, on the 
forMti^ his^niority and d ^end i^^^th^owest 

xxxi. is OB the ehaiaeter and dirties of cellarer, an important 
officer in monasteries ; who was steward, and had the charge of all 
the stores, and the responsibility of serving them out as needed ; 
while the next chapter provides for the appointment of inferior 
officers to take charge of the tools, clothes, and other goods belong- 
ing to the monastery. Chapter xxxiii. prohibits any monk to give^ 
receive, or keep aught as his own without leave of the abbot, who 
ib, howevOT, bound to supply him with all necessaries. Murmuring 
at anythii^ in the manner of distribution is censured in the next 
chapter as a very grave offence. Chapter xixv, ordains that the. 
hretiumi are to serve in the kitchen by turns, unless excused by 
reason of ackness or some more important occupation, and that who- 
ever is on duty on Saturday is to clean up for the week, and to 
dellvm ^ the cloths and utensils to the cellarer in good condition 
far his succewr in office. Chapter xxxvl, while warning the sick 
not to be impatient or exacting, gives careful directions for their 
cojnforfc. They are to be placed in infinnary and to be com- 
mitted to the care of a competent attendant^ are to be allowed laths 
as often as is expedient, and a fiei^ diet to promote their recovery, 
though against the role for those in hesHh. Old men and children ! 
are al^ to be dispensed from the rigour of the rule, and they may 
have their meals before the nsnal houi% instead of waiting for the 
others. Chapter xxxviii dueets tlmt reading alond during meals 
is to be prMtiS^ and that no conversation, even ahont the subject 
of the reading, is to be carried on by the brethren, who are to keep 


silence, using signs if they need anything. The reader is to be 
appointed for a week, and to enter upon Ms duties on Sunday. He 
is to be allowed a little food before beginning Ms task, lest he should 
become faint, and is to fioisb his meal afterwards along with the 
kitcheners and waiters. And the readers are not to take turns of 
duty iu order, but only such persons are to be appointed as can dis- 
charge the office satisfactorily. Chapters xxxix. and xl. prescribe the 
daily rations of food and drink. Two meals are allowed, consisting 
of two cooked dishes (pwZwieiitoria), to permit a choice of food, lest 
one or other dish shoMd be unsuitable to any one, and a third dish 
of fruit or young vegetables is granted as an occasional addition, 
A pound of bread is to be served out daily for each, though the abbot 
is empowered to increase the rations of such as had extra hard work 
to do ; while the rations of cMldien axe to be proportionably 
diminisbed, and flesh-meat is forbidden to all except the sick and 
weak, but there is no proMbition of any flesh save that of four-footed 
beasts, thus leaving the use of poultry, eggs, and fish optional. 
One pint of wine daily is allowed to each monk, but the hesitation 
with wMeh this is conceded is noteworthy ; and, while the prior is 
empowered to increase the allowance if he judge it well, the brethren 
are told that voluntary abstinence is the best course, and that where 
a house is too poor to provide wine those debarred from it are not 
to murmur. Chapter xli prescribes the hours for meals at different 
seasons of -the year, care being taken that both meals shall be taken 
by daylight, without need of lamps. Chapter xlii. directs the monks 
to assenmle in the evening for a reading, preferably of the Collatiom 
of Cassian, followed by compline, after wMch silence is to be strictly 
observed, save for some necessaiy cause. Chapters xliii.-xlYi. im- 
pose penalties for minor breaches of rule, such as coming late to 
prayers or meals. Chapter xlviL gives some further directions as 
to Divine service, throwing on the abbot or his deputy the responsi- 
bility of notiMng the hour for it, and provides that no incompetent 

S n shall be set to chant or read. Chapter xlviii., alihough 
j is one of the most important and characteristic in the rule. 
It is on daily manual labour, and b^ins with the pithy axiom, 
“Idleness is an enemy of the soul" {Otiositas invmJka, est awirm). 
It proceeds to enjoin that the brethren axe to distribute the time 
not already taken up with prayer, meals, and sleep, into periods of 
manual labour or devout reading. Prom Easter till the 1st October 
they are to work from prime tiU the fourth hour. Prom the fourth 
till nearly the sixth hour they are to read. On rising from meal- 
time after the sixth hour they are to rest in silence on their beds — 
the familiar siesta of warm countries— but those who prefer to read 
may do so, provided they; disturb no one. Hones are to be said 
about the imddle of the eighth hour (2.80 AH.), and then work is 
to be resumed till evening. From the Ist October tiU the beginning 
of Lent they are to read till the second hour, then to say terce, 
after wHch to work till the ninth hour. At the ninth hour they 
are to leave off work, and after their meal to read spiiiti^ books or 
Ihe Psalms. In Lent they are to read firom the morning tiU the 
third hour, then to work till the end of the tenth hour, imd every 
one is to have a book given out to Mm from the library at the be- 
ginning of Lent, wM(m he is to read thiou^ ; wMle two seMor 
brethren are to go the rounds during reading hours to see that the 
monks are actuaQy reading, and neither lounging nor gossiping. 
On Sundays aU are to read throughout the day, except su^ as have 
special duties to discharge ; and if there be any who either cannot 
or wiU not read or meditate, some task to keep them from idling is 
to be assigned them. Sickly and delicate brethren are to be given 
light work, suitable to their health. Chapter xlix. suggests, with- 
out commanding, the adoption of some voluntary self-denial during 
Lent, to be undertaken with the abbot’s approval only, — austerities 
without such sanction being denounced as vainglorious. Chapter 
L directs that brethren who work at a distance, so as to be unable 
to attend common prayer, are to recite the office where they may 
: happen to be. Chapter li prescribes that monks sent on an errand, 

I and expecting to return the same day, are not to eat while out, 

I unless they have special leave from the abbot. Chapter lii. gives a 
few directions as to behaviour in the oratory. Chapter liii. contains 
rules for the entertainment of ^ests. The most noteworthy pro- 
visions are that the abbot is licensed to break his fast with the 
guests, unless on a church fast-day, in order to bear them company 
at meal-times ; that the kitchen for the abbot and guests is to be 
sepamte from the general kitchen, and served by the same two 
breihren for a year, to insure that no addition^ labour may fall on 
the ordinary kitcheners through the unexpected arrivals of strangers 
needing to be fed ; that the guest-room be entrusted to a broflier 
(the hogataHer), . and that no monk shall speak to or mix with the 
gueste unless by special appointment— a very salutary regulation, 
m view of the miscellaneous rout of visitors Imely to apply for food 
and ^shelter. Chapter liv. forbids monks to receive letters, tokens, 
or gifts, even from their nearest kin, without the abbot’s permis- 
sion, or to give any such things to another ; and the abbot is em- 
powered to transfer presents to some person other than Mm for whom 
they were intended. Chapter Iv. prescribes the dress, and, with 
Benodicit’s usual good sense, leaves it wholly in the abbotis dis- 
cretion to provide dotMng suitable to , the climate and locality. 
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Taerely ruling that in temperate places a cowl and tunic, thick in 
■winter and thin in summer, -with a scapular (a sleeveless -woollen 
garment passed over the head, and falling do-wn over the breast and 
hack) for work hours, as also shoes and stockings, all of -the ordinary 
country make and cheapest kind, shall suffice. Each monk is to 
have a change of these garments, to aUo-w of washing, and yet 
another for use when sent on a journey, to be of rather better 
materials, and to be kept in the general wardrobe when not in actual 
wear. The old clothes are to be given up when new ones are served 
out, and are to be laid by in the wardrobe for the poor. A straw 
mattress, blanket, q-rnlt, and pillow are to be famished for each 
bed ; and in addition the abbot is to give every monk a knife, a 
pen, a needle, a handkerchief, and tablets. Chapter IvL roles that 
the abbot is to take his meals with the guests and strangers, with 
the privilege, if guests be few, of inviting any of the brethren he 
chooses, BO long as some seniors are left in charge. Chapter IviL 
prescribes that craftsmen aMongst the brethren are to work "with the 
abbot’s permission, and if their work is to be for sale, those who are 
entrusted -with making the bargains are to deal honestly -with pur- 
chasers, and to sell ramer below the current trade piiea Chapter 
Iviii, lays do'wn the rules for the admission of new members, ft is 
not to be made too easy. The postulant is to be allowed to knock 
for entrance in vain for four or five days, then to be brought into 
the guest-room for a few days more, and so be transferred to the 
no-viee-house, where he is to remain under the charge of a senior 
monk for two months. If he persevere at the end of this time, the 
rule is to he read over to him, and the option of departing or remain- 
ing is to he offered. If he persevere, he is returned to the novice- 
house for six months’ further probation, after which the rule is again 
read to him as before, and yet a third time after a further term of 
four months. Not iffl he has surmounted this final ordeal can he 
be admitted into the community, and before that is done he must 
^vest himself of his property, either giving it to the poor, or mak- 
ing a deed of gift to the monastery. Then ne is allowed to sign the 
aot of profession, including the vow of stability, which he is to lay 
■with his own hand on the altar. Chapter fix. provides for the 
dedication of young children, noble or poor, by their parents to the 
monastic life, and requires a promise from the latter never to endow 
the oblate -with any property, directly or in trust, though they 
may give to the monastery if they please and reserve the life-income 
to themselves. Chapter lx. regulates the position of priests who 
desire to live in the monaste^. They are -to enjoy no relaxations 
or priority in virtue of their ecclesiastical rank, though the abbot 
may assi^ clerical functions to them ; and a somewhat like rule is 
laid do'wn for clerks in min or orders. Chapter IxL provides for the 
reception of strange monks as gnests, and for their admission if desir- 
ing to join the community, abbot is enjoined to listen to any 
criticisms such a guest may offer, and is empowered to ^ve Mm, u 
accepted as anew member, l^her standing than that of Ms entrance, 
but IS forbidden so to admit a monk of any known monastery with- 
out the consent or letters commendatory of its abbot. Chapter Ixii. 
rules that tire abbot may choose a monk for ordination as priest or 
deacon ; but -the ordinee is to rank in the house from the date of Ms 
admission, except when officiating, or if the community and the 
abbot single him out for promotion by merit If he misbehave, he 
is to be reported to the bishop, and if continuing to misconduct 
himself, shall be expelled, — only, however, in ease of obstinate dis- 
obedience to the rule. Chapter Ixfii lays do'wn rules for the gradation 
of rank in the community, and vrams the abbot agamst arbitrary 
government. Chapter mv. allows the abbot to he chosen either by 
the common consent of the whole community, or by a select electoral 
committee ; and tbe lowest in standing may be chosen, if fit In 
the event of a bad choice, the bishop of the diocese, the neighbour- 
ing abbots, or even the neighbourin| laity, if having reason to think 
the election made for the purpose of keeping up abuses, may annnl 
it and appoint another supenor. Chapter Ixv. speaks of the mis- 
cMef occasioned in many monasteries by the rivjury of the provost 
or prior -with the abbot, and advises that no such officer he appointed ; 
ye^ if the circumstances of the place need one, the abbot may name 
a brother to the post, but he is ■&> he as entirely subject to the abbot 
as any other monk, and may he admonished!, deposed, or expelled 
for misconduct. Chapter IxvL directs the appointment of a porter 
to answer at the gate, and further recommends that every nouse 
shall have its own well, mill, garden, bakery, and handicraftsmei^ 
to avoid the need of intercourse ■with the outer -world. Chapter kyii 
directs that no monk shall quit the cloister -without leave of the 
abbot, and that, on the return of any from a journey, they are to beg 
the prayers of the community for any faults they have committed 
during their absence, and are forbidden to speak of what they have 
heard or seen outside. Chapter Ixviii. bids a monk who has received 
a hard or impossible command to undertake it patiently and obedi- 
ently. If he find it beyond Ms powers, he may mention the cause 
q-oietly to Ms superior ; and, if the command is still persisted in, he 
must obey as be^ he can. Chapter Ixix. forbids monks to uphold 
or defend one another in the monastery, even their nearest of kin. 
Chapter Ixc. forbids striking or excommunicating another, without 
the abbot’s authority, and provides that children, until fifteen, shall 


be subject to discipline from all the monks ; but any who shall- 
chastise those above fifteen -without the abbot’s leave, oi be unduly 
severe towards the younrer, shall be Mmself punishable by rule. 
Chapter Ixxi, lays down tha-b the principle of obedience is to prevail’ 
throughout the community, not only towards the abbot, or his- 
officers, but from the juniors towards their seniors. Chapter Ixxii; 
is a brief exhortation to zeal ; and chapter Ixxiii. a note to the effect 
that the Benedictine rule is not offered as an ideal of perfection, or- 
even as equal to the teachings of Casskn and Basil, hut for mere be- 
ginners in the spiritual life, who may thence proceed further. 

It lias been necessary to maJke this detailed analysis of 
tbe rule, because no mere summary of its general scope 
conveys an adequate notion of it ; and it plays so import- 
ant a part in tbe bistory of European civilization that it 
is expedient to obtain a clear idea of its details as -well as 
of its main outlines. Tbe first peculiarity in it meriting 
attention is tbe absence of any severe austerities. Plain 
and bare as tbe food and lodging appear if tested by 
modem notions, yet it is to be remembered that -wbat is 
called “ comfort ” is a -wholly recent idea, and even still 
scarcely familiar, it may almost be said, out of Great 
Britain and its colonies. Tbe scale of H-ving appointed by 
tbe rule secures a greater abundance of tbe necessaries of 
life, not only than -was at all common amongst tbe Italian 
poor of tbe 6tb century, but than is to be found amongst 
tbe bumbler peasantry of any European country at tbe 
present day; while even the excluded superfluities enteredi 
but little into tbe habits of any save tbe very wealthy.. 

Next, high thinking — ^tbe highest thought of tbe time — 
was united with this plain living, as tbe considerable stress- 
laid upon reading attests. To this part of tbe code is due- 
tbe great semce performed by tbe Benedictines, both in: 
tbe erection of schools, and in tbe preservation of almost 
all tbe remains of ancient Latin literature which have 
come do-wn to us. It made it not only possible but easy, 
for them to become a learned order, and it is a very- 
imperfect estimate of tbe stride forward in this provision; 
wMcb Milman makes, when be -views tbe injunctions as to. 
reading in tbe mere light of expedients to fill up time 
somehow. If it were so, tbe hours for reading would- 
have been fewer, shorter, and more occasional, merely 
rounding off tbe intervals between times of labour; but they 
axe just as prominent and nearly as long as these. It is. 
true that Benedict, whose own education had been abruptly 
broken off by bis early retreat from Kome, did not speci- 
fically enjoin tbe pursuit of learning on bis monks; but. 
they borrowed tbe idea at once from his contemporary,, 
tbe celebrated Cassiodorus, the real founder of monastic 
learning, of which Ms monastery of Yiviers in Bruttium 
is the fet known school. But the most valuable feature, 
of the rule is the position of dignity wMch it assigns to 
work. It is scarcely possible to realize at the present day 
the di^onour into which toil of all kinds had sunk in the. 
days of Benedict. Not only had the institution of slavery 
degraded many kinds of occupation, but the graduM 
di^ppearance from Italy of the yeoman class, ruined and. 
exiled by tbe concentration of great estates {latifundia^ 
or slain in the ceaseless battles of competitors for empira 
or of barbarian invaders, left few save serfs and bondsmen 
to tiU tbe soil, while tbe military habits of tbe invading 
tribes led them to contemn any life except that of a 
warrior. It is the special glory of Benedict that be 
taught tbe men of bis day that work, sanctified by prayer,, 
is tbe best thing wMcb man can do, and tbe lesson has- 
never been wholly lost sight of since. 

Tbe new institute spread with even more astoniahiag Sprewl 
rapidity than tbe earlier monacbism wMcb it practically 
supplanted in the "West, and its history thenceforward 
with one important exception, that of ’Western conventual dictine 
life for some centuries. Moreover, besides marking order, 
close of tbe first or tentative era of monacbism, when all’ 
kinds of crude essays and experiments were being madev 
XYI. — 89 
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and being itself the beginning of a new and settled order, 
it has the distinction of giving greater dignity and weight 
to the female side of monaclusm than had been the rale 
previously. Numerous and crowded as convents for 
women were in the early church, there is little evidence 
of their exercising any powerful influence as a factor in 
the practical religious life of the time, and though a few 
individual women of eminence, a Euphrosyne or a Macrina, 
illustrate the annals of the common life in the East, yet 
as a class the Basilian nuns do not play at all so important 
a part in ecclesiastical history as the spiritual descendants 
of Schokstica, sister of Benedict; for the same flexibility 
and comparative gentleness of his rule which made it 
healthier for men than its precursors were still more 
effective when dealing with the more sensitive organization 
of women. Aceordmgly, the Benedictine nuns offer a 
far greater variety of type than their Eastern sisters, and 
everted a much more visible influence upon society, even 
before riiose newer forms of the organization of women’s 
work in the church were devised which have given it 
much aHfli tin -nftl importance. Further, whereas the most 
serious and well-founded objection alleged against mona- 
chism is that by parting large companies of men and 
women irrevocably from each other, and treating this 
severance as an indispenable condition of the highest kind 
of life, it has tended to throw discredit on marriage and 
the family, and so to weaken society, which is based on 
family life alone, a strong counter-plea can be put in for 
the Benedictines. Not merely are they free, as already 
remarked, from the anti-social tendencies of Oriental 
monachiam, which actually did disintegrate society in 
Egypt, but their institute was the one corrective in the 
early Middle Ages of those habits and ideas which tended 
to degrade the position of women. The cloister was not 
alone the single secure shelter for women who had no 
strong arm to rely on ; but it provided the only alternative 
profession to marriage, and that one recognized by public 
opinion as of even Ugher distinction, and opening to 
women positions of substantial rank and authority, less 
precarious than the possession of temporal estates, which, 
might only serve to attract cupidity, and so invite attack 
The abbe^ of a great Benedictine house was more than 
the equal of the v^e of any save a very great noble ; and, 
as angle women were thus not obliged to look to wedlock 
as the only path to safety and consequence, they were 
eoabled to mate on more equal terms, and were less hkely 
to be ymwed as the mere toys or servants of the stronger 
.awE. . ^ ■ 

Bkt the .special eminence of the Benedicrines^ in which j 
they WMB without even the semblance of rival^ till the 
Jesuits arose; ^ they were a missionary, civilizing, and 

educational body. It is true that the first successful efforts 
to convert the b^barian conquerors of the empire somewhat 
precede their entrance on that field of labour, and Ulfila 
amongst the Mceso-Gfotha, Valentinus in Bavaria, and Sever- 
inus in Austria had achieved much even -before Benedict 
was born ; but their work needed to be taken up on a larger 
scale, and by a permanent organizatiori not liable to be 
impi^rilled by the death of any one missionary or group of 
misssaoarieB. , And the of laying the very foundatioirs 
of cmlisedl aodety,; apart from the question of religious 
conversion, was as yet quite unessayed. It was as teasers 
of what for those; times iwas scaeatific agriculture, as 
drainers of fens and moras^ as clearers of forest^ as 
makers of roads, as tillers of the iradainoted soil, as archi- 
tects of durable mid even stately building^ as exhibiring 
a visible type of orderly ^vermnent, as establishing the 
impmority of peace over war as the normal condition of 
life, as st^ents hi the library which the rule set up in 
every monastery, as the masters in schools open not 


merely to their own postulants but to the children of 
secular families also, that they won their high place in 
history as benefactors of mankind. No doubt there was 
another side to this picture, even before the order began 
to deteriorate collectively; but the good actually -effected 
far exceeded the evils which may have accompanied 
it. The Benedictine institute was carried to Sicily by 
Piacidus in 534; to France by Maurus, Simplicius, 
and their companions in 543; to Spain at a somewhat 
later and uncertain date ; but did not touch any of the 
Teutonic countries till the very end of the century. That The Cel- 
work was chiefly accomplished by another agency, that of ticmove- 
the Celtic monks, themselves disciples of a Clinstianity“‘®“^‘ 
presumably carri^ to Ireland from Gaul, and following 
a rule seemingly adapted from that of Pachomius. The 
early history and constitution of Irish and Scottish 
monachism are too obscure to be set down with any con- 
fidence, bnt it is at least clear that it was mainly tribal 
in organization, and even less subject to episcopal authority 
than the Eastern and Italian forms. The same holds good 
of the Welsh communities which survived the Saxon 
invasions of Britain. Legend is abundant, trustworthy 
record is scanty, and only a few facts can be rescued from 
oblivion. Amongst them may be included the introduc- 
tion into Scotland of a species of monachism resembling 
that of Augnstine, by Ninian, first missionary of the 
southern Piets, who borrowed his institute from Martin 
of Tours, and set up a cathedral, a house of canons, and 
a school of learning at Whithorn {Candida Casa) in 
(JaJio-way before the close of the 4th century, himself 
dying, it is thought, about 432 (jElred, Tit Mn.). The 
foundation of the second model of Welsh monachism 
(the first has gone below the horizon of history) is 
ascribed to the bishops Gennanus of Auxerre and Lupus 
of Troyes, who visi^ Britain in 429 to combat the 
prevalent Pelagiamsm, itself a form of opinion due to a 
Britirii monk They are alleged to have been, directly or 
through their disciples, founders of great monasteries and 
schools at Hentland on the Wye, at Llantwit, Llancarvan, 

I Doewinni, Bangor, Whitland, &c. ; while among the more 
I famous names connected with these and similar houses 
i may be mentioned Asaph, David, lUtut, Dubric; Cadoc, 

I Gildas the Wise, and Kentigern, the last-named being a 
; zealous missionary. But Ireland was the true stronghold 
i of Celtic monachism, and before the close of the 6th 
century was already thickly planted -with religious houses. 
Armagh, Cionard, Aran, Lismore, Cluain-ednech, Clonfert, 
and, above all, Ftenchor or Bangor, the famous abbey of 
Comgall, on the coast of Down, near the entrance of 
B^ast Lough, are some of the more conspicuous founda- 
tions; and there are numherle^ stories recorded of the 
learning, the austerities, and the miracles of their inmates. 

The chirf interest they have for the student of ecclesiastical 
histoiy lies rather, however, in the colonies they sent forth 
ti^ in their home operations, and it is to the great 
foundation of Columba (521r597) at Iona, the hive of 
missions and home of Western learning, more than 
to any Irish monastery, except Bangor, that the Celtic 
raid on heathenism is mainly due. TTie rule of Columha^ 
resembles the Benedictine in prescribing three kinds of 
mnployment — prayer, work, and reading; while under the 
last-named h^ not only Smpture but all attainable 
secukr learning was included, and it is also certain Aat the 
work of copying MSS. in a careful and beautiful fashion^ 
which becaune so important a j«trt of monastic occupation, 
reached maturity first at Iona. It remains only to say in 
this connexion that the discipline of Iona, apparently 
borrowed foom Irish use, made the abbot supfeme, not 

^ Pablisbed by Daan Beeves in Colton’s Viaiteaioji of Derry, p. 109, 
and in aaotber form by Haddan and Stabbs, Oomeffs, &c., ii. p, 119. 
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merely over bis monks, as in other rules, but over bishops 
also, whose office was simply that of ordaining such as 
were to be promoted to holy orders ; ^ they had no 
territorial jurisdiction as rulers, because the monastery, 
not the diocese, was the primary local unit in Celtic Chri^ 
tianity, and thus a great founder or abbot was of more 
account and power than a bishop. Another famous pupil 
of Irish monachism, Columbanus, trained at Benchor along 
with his companion Gallus, exercised a powerful influence 
on the religious life of his time (543-616), not only 
as the founder of important monasteries at Luxeuil, 
Bontenay, arid Bobbio, arid as scholar and missionary, but 
also as the author of a rule, more severe both in its pro- 
visions and in its penalties than the Benedictine, with 
which it disputed for a considerable time the first place, 
and which it might very probably have displaced, had not 
the Benedictine institute, as of Italian origin, found that 
favour at Rome which a Celtic code, bearing more than 
one trace of divergence from Latin usages, could scarcely 
expect. With the mention of another prominent name in 
the list of distinguished Celtic reformers and mission- 
aries, that of Fursey, abbot of Lagny near Paris (c. 650), 
we close this sketch of the Celtic movement in the 6tii 
and 7th centuries, merely adding that its extent and 
influence may be partly estimated from the number of 
monasteries found^ in England and various parts of the 
Continent by Irish monks, and the list of Celtic saints 
recoverable from the different martyrologies and similar 
records. The former amount to more than one hundred ; 
the latter to nearly three hundred. 

Returning to the Benedictines, the most important event 
in their history after the consolidation of their institute 
was the favour they received from Gregory the Great, 
himself once a monk, who set himself to reform monastic 
discipline, then at a very low ebb save where the new 
foundation was at work. He enacted several regulations 
for the better government of monasteries, such as pro- 
hibiting the admission of any persons under eighteen, 
exacting two years’ novitiate, enforcing inclosure, visiting 
relinquishment of monachism with imprisonment for life, 
and finally, in the Laterto synod of 601, exempting 
monasteries in aU cases from the jurisdiction of bishops (a 
measure due, it appears, to episcopal misconduct and 
oppression rather than to monastic ambition), thereby 
abolishing the measure of control which the eighth canon 
of Chalcedon and the legislation of Justinian L in 535 
had left in the hands of the diocesan, and leaving only 
the still surviving check, that the bi^op’s consent was 
required for the erection of any new monastery. The 
mission of the monk Augustine to England in 596 was, 
however, destined to produce more immediate and for- 
tunate results than this piece of legislation. It brought 
Latin monachism into a part of Britain whence Welsh 
monachism had been long extirpated, and though little 
success attended the original foundation at Canterbury, 
yet two other houses were destined to be the cradles of 
great things. J arrow-on-Tyne, founded by Benedict Biscop, 
trained the illustrious Bede, to whom is due the monastic 
school of York, which in its turn sent out Alcuin to recon- 
stitute European learning under the fostering hand of. 
Charlemagne; Futcell in Hampshire reared Boniface to be 
the apostle of Germany, and founder of one of the most 
celebrated and powerful monasteries of the hliddle Ages, 
that of Eulda. Nevertheless, decline set in very soon, 


1 So Bede tells us: “HaTwre autem solet ipsa insula lectorem 
semper ahbatem preshyterum, cujus juri et omnis provinraa et ipsi 
etiam episoopi, ordine inusitato, debeant esse subjecti, juita exemplum 
primi doctoris illius, qui non episeopns sed presbyter ertitit et mona- 
cbus ” (Eist. EccLf iii. 4) } tbongh, ^ter aU, tbe principle is precisely 
that of the Benedictine rule as applied to priests. 


and the 8th century was a time of deterioration amongst 
both the seculars and the regulars. To amend the former, Monastic 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, instituted in 760 an order reform- 
of Canons Regular, living by a rule carefully based on and • 

adapted from tbe Benedictine, with the bishop as abbot, 
tbe archdeacon as prior, and with a general likeness in all 
the details of community life, excej^t that there was no 
obligation to poverty, and the canons were allowed to 
enjoy any private property and such fees as they might 
receive for the performance of religious rites. This i^e 
became extremely popular, was sanctioned by the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Chapelle in 816, and was adopted in most 
cathedrals of France, Germany, and Italy within fifty 
years after, besides making some way in England also. 

It prevailed till tbe institute of tbe Austin Canons was 
substituted for it. And, as regards the laxity amongst 
regulars at this time, there is extant a very interesting 
letter from Bede addressed to Ecgherht, archbishop of 
York, calling his attention to the excessive number of 
monasteries in northern England which were conducted 
without a rule, and were often merely fictitious institutions, 
founded by laymen with the object of obtaining charters 
of privilege which would exempt them from civil and 
military burdens, — such laymen then assuming, without 
warrant, the title and powers of abbots, and fiUing tbeir 
houses either with monks expelled from their own societies, 
or with lay retainers induced to receive the tonsure and 
promise obedience. Bede calls on tbe archbishop to con- 
vene a synod and institute a visitation for the correction 
of these abuses. ’ The cause of the decline of the monasteries 
is to be sought in their popularity, which brought them 
great estates and other Mnds of wealth, leading to the 
relaxation of the vow of poverty, which was interpreted 
as merely forbidding individual property ; in the growth 
of pluralities ; and in yet another cause which at first does 
not seem to lead in the same direction — the growing 
custom of ordaining monks, hitherto laymen, to fit them 
better for missionary work. But this led, not only to 
much more intercourse with the society of a lax and 
turbulent age than suited with claustral rules, but to 
ambition, as it became customary to fill several sees with 
monks from certain abbeys. The declension, notably in 
the habits of the superiors of wealthy houses, had become 
very marked, when a reformer arose in the person of a 
second Benedict, of Aniane in. the modem department of 
the H^rault (760-821), who, in gratitude for an escape 
from drowning in the Ticino in 774, adopted the mon- 
astic life, and changed his name Witiza to that of the ■ 
great Nuiman monk. But he accounted the Benedictine 
rule too easy, and adopted instead the severest practices 
of Eastern monachism. He quitted the house of Seine, 
where he had been professed, and betook himself with a 
couple of companions to Aniane, where by 782 he had 
built a monastery for a thousand monks, with depend- 
ent cells, and collected a considerable library, paying 
special attention to tbe acquisition of tbe rules of the 
different monastic bodies both of East and West. He was 
transferred by his warm patron, the emperor Louis the 
Hous, to= an abbey built for him near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whence he acted as in some sense a superior-general and 
inspector of all the Benedictine houses, and drew up a 
harmony of all the rules he had collected to aid bim in 
the task of reform. What he actually effected was the 
practical abolition of most of the competing codes, so as 
to leave the Benedictine in nearly sole possession, and to 
procure the enactment of a large body of canons in the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle before mentioned, which laid 
down detailed provisions for the government of monasteries, 
whose very minuteness made them vexatious and ulti- 
mately intolerable, so that the reform lasted scarcely two 
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generations from its inception. Parallel ■with, the time of de- 
clension. and partial reform jnst described ■was the rise and 
decay of the noble and far-sighted school-system projected 
by Charlemagne, and entrusted to the superintendence 
of Alenin. Its relation to monaehism as distinguished 
from the history of education, is that one of its main 
features was the capitulary of 789, which directed that, 
besides the primary school attached to each monastery, 
all the more important houses were to found and open 
secondary ones also, with a higher range of subjects, even 
if such schools were interior or clauatral, and only for 
the junior monks and novices, not exterior and free to the 
general public. Several of these schools rose to consider- 
able efdciency and repute, notably those of Fulda, St Gall, 
Tours, and Bheims, discharging to some extent the 
functions of universities. But the weakness of the later 
Carolings involved thk plan in the troubles which ended 
in the break-up of the empire of the Franks, and the 10th 
century saw the end of it. In England monaehism shared 
the common destiny of decay. It had been marked during 
the period kno^wn as the Heptarchy by a degree of roy^ 
favour ■unparalleled elsewhere ; for it may almost be said 
that the number of kings, queens, and persons of royal 
race who here betook themselves voluntarily to the cloister 
— and not under political compulsion, as often in con- 
temporary France — exceeds the aggregate of those in all 
other countries. Yet it is likely that the fashion set in 
Hiis wise helped to hasten decay, by indneing many persons 
to adopt the monastic life ■with little taste for its restric- 
tions ; and it is certain that secularity (chiefly manifesting 
itself in costly dress), riotousness, and drinking had become 
frequent amongst the English monks of the 8th and the 
early part of the 9th century. The decay was further 
precipitated by the spread of ■(he institute of CIhrodegang, 
which thinned the supply of recruits to monaehism proper, 
as the easier life of canons regular was preferred. The 
same cause affected the convents of nuns, for an order of 
canonesses was established about this time on s i m i la r lines. 
The one bright spot in the histoiy of 9th century mona- 
chism is the conversion of Sweden by Anskar, a monk 
trained in the famous house of Old Corbie ru Picardy, 
which, albeit Benedictine, had been mainly planted by a 
colony from the stricter Columbanian house of Luxeuil, 
and had thus kept the traditions of a purer time almost 
unkupaired. 

The 10th century — emphatically the “Dark Age” or 
“Age of Lead ” — ^was the time -when monaehism, botii in 
East and Werii, touched its lowest point Three cans<^ 
tsoatr&uted to this in the West first may be placed the 
raids of the Korthmeu]; next, the growth of &e feudal 
system, converting abbots into secuUx lords in ■virtue of 
the lands held by their monasteries being chargeable ■with 
feudal obligations ; and lastly, the seizure and impropria- 
tion of monastic revenues by kin^ princes, and bishops. 
l%e last of these causes was at work in the East al^, 
further complicated, as we learn from the decrees of a 
eouncE held at Constantinople in 861, by the founda- 
of mcm^tcries intended from the first merely as 
(ff pecuniary advantage to the founders; although 
of monk^ in the conversion of Bd- 

annewhat lat^, southern Bussia, 
not b^me quite effete 
Oven uadw the of the Byzantine empire in 

that era. 

What the state of tilings was in the Wests even at the 
outset of the lOtii century,: may be learnt ' from the 
language of the council of Trosley, near Somsons, in 
909. It speaks of the ruin of many abbeys by the 
heathen, and of the disorderly condition of many which 
survived Monks abandon their profession ; married lay 


abbots, -with guards and hunting retinue, occupy the 
cloisters of monks, canons, and nuns ; and the rules are 
universally disregarded. But, as constantly before, so 
then, reformers were at hand. Bemo first abbot of Cluny 
in France, Dunstan in England, and, somewhat later. 

Anno archbishop of Cologne in Germany, undertook, 
and to a considerable extent effected, the work of reform. 

Only the first of these, however, calls for special notice 
here ; and it ■will suffice to say that Bemo, after ha'ving 
been abbot of Beaume, was set by William the Pious, 
duke of Aquitaine, over his new foundation of Cluny in 
910, where he speedily initiated a reform of the Bene- 
I dictine rule, whose very name, and even the memory 
of the reforms of Benedict of Aniane, had been forgotten 
! in nearly all the so-called religious houses of the time, 
i This new rule is the first example of the establishment of 
an order ■within an already existing order, of which it still 
formed part, many subsequent instances of which occur 
later. It was stricter than the original code in several 
particulars, notably as regards fasting and silence ; and it 
laid especM stress on liturgical splendour. Cluny became 
the head of a large number of dependent houses, and, 

■under the government of Bemo’s successors, Odo, Aymard, 
Majolus (who refused the papacy), Odilo, and Hugh I., 
rose to great eminence, but -was nearly brought to ruin 
by Pontius, abbot in 1109, who was soon deposed, and 
succeeded by Hugh II., and then by Peter the Venerable, 
who completed the work of drafting the statutes of the 
new order, begun long before, but not finished, by Ms pre- 
decessors. In Ms time (1093-1156) the Cluniacs spread 
over not only the whole of France, but had houses in 
Italy, Spain, England, Palestine, and in Constantinople 
itstif, and the “Arch-Abbot,” as he was called, had more 
than 300 churches, colleges, and monasteries under Ms 
authority. It is enough to say, ■with regard to Dunstan’s 
reforms in England, that they were directed to two objects : 
the substitution of monks for seetdar canons, and the 
introduction of the Benedictine rul^ till then praeti^y 
unkno-vm in England, into the monasteries, — ^for the mona- 
cMsm introdneed by Augustine belonged to an earlier 
type. 

The 11th century is noticeable for several events in the New 
history of monaehism; first of wMch stands the foundation orders, 
of the Order of CamaldoU by Bomuald, early in the llth^^y 
century, a strict community of hermits, living by the 
system of an Eastern laura of detached cells; but this 
society has never been of much importance. The Order 
of V^ombrosa^ founded by John Gualbert in 1039, is 
more remarkable, as being the first to introduce the 
grade of “lay-brothers,” wMch plays so large a part in 
feter monastic annals, — the object being at once to open 
the cloister to a class previously barred by the obligation 
to recite the office in choir, wMch necessitated a certain 
degree of education, and to lighten the strain on the 
choir-brethren by relegating the rough work of the monas- 
tery to an inferior grade of inmates, thus securing more 
time for reading and meditation for the cultured monks. 

A Kries of struggle between bishops and abbots in this 
century in respect of monastic jur^ction — ^the practice 
having constantly vadUated in despite of Gregory the 
Grab’s d«5ision 400 years earlier— -issued mainly, though 
not wholly, in favour of exemption, and the reforms pushed 
everywhere xtiiabilitated mqnacM^ in popularity. The 
great stimulus given to the spirit of ecdeskstical dis- 
cipline and energy by the HUdebrandine movement con- 
tinued not only during the reign of Gregory VIE., but for 
a considerable time ^ter: amongst its results were the 
Order of Grammont, founded in 1074, but not transferred 
to the place whence it is named till 1124; the far more 
celebrated and influential Carthuaiaiis, a peculiarly ascetic 
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^community, establislied by Bruno at tbe Chartreuse, near 
•Grenoble, in 1084, which still boasts that it is the only 
order which has never been reformed on the ground of 
deviation from its original institute; and the Order of 
Fontevraud, founded for both monha and nuns (more 
strictly, canons and canonesses) by Bobert of Arbrissel in 
1100. Kegarding the last named two remarkable facts 
may be cited: that the founder in 1115 entrusted the 
superior-generalship of the whole institute to the abbess 
■of the nuns; and that he provided that new abbesses 
should always be elected from secular women, as having 
more practical knowledge of affairs and capacity for ad- 
ministration than women trained in a cloister. There is 
yet one order more belonging to this period of new 
foundations, of higher note than most — that of the Cister- 
cians, founded by Robert of Molesme in 1098 at Citeaus^ 
near Dijon. This society, chiefly famous as that to which 
Bernard of Olairvaux belonged, carried its asceticism into 
a region whence the other monastic bodies had banished 
it, that of Divine service. The barest simplicity in build- 
ings, church furniture, and worship was enjoined by the 
rule: plain linen or fustian vestments, iron chandeliers, 
brass or iron censers, no plate save a chalice and a tube 
(and those of silver rather than of gold), no pictures, stained 
glass, or images, and only a few crosses of painted wood, 
and the most rigid simplicity in chanting, — such was the 
ceremonial code with which they challenge the costly ritual 
of Cluny. A more durable innovation was the institution 
of “ General Chapters,” to which every abbot of a Cistercian 
house had a right to be summoned to share in the delibera- 
tions held at the chief establishment, and which he was 
even bound to attend, that, while each dependent house 
thus obtained a representation in the parliament of the 
order, it could be called on to render to the central authority 
an account of its own doings. The Austin Canons, already 
mentioned, were probably founded at Avignon about 1061, 
and the Order of Pr4montr4 by FTorbert in 1120. This 
society was simply a stricter body of Austin Canons, stand- 
ing towards them much as Cluny did to the Benedictines, 
But there are yet two other institutes of this active period 
which differ from aU previous foundations. So far, the new 
orders are merely modifications, more or less sweeping, of 
the original Egyptian system, but the crusades gave birtih to 
two entirely unprecedented forms of monachism : — ^the Mili- 
tary Orders, of which the most celebrated are the Templars, 
the Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights ; and convents 
of women, aflSliated to these orders, who were appointed to 
serve in the lazar-houses, hospitals, and similar institutions 
attached to them, and whose rule, for the first time in 
monastic history, was drawn up on a distinctly active and 
not a contemplative basis. Work of the sort had been done 
long before, but only as a casual accident^ not as the primary 
object of a community. 

Military The military orders arose in a more accidental fashion 

wlers. than any other variety of monachism, being due to the 
desire felt to lessen the perils which attend^ pUgrin^e 
to Jerusalem, then almost as much part of ihe rdigious 
craving of Christendom as the hajj to Mecca is with devout 
Moslems. The Templars were at first designed only as an 
armed escort to protect the visitors from attack, and the 
idea of permanent guardianship of the Holy Places did not 
shape itself tUl later; while the Hospitallers (afterwards 
famous as Knights of Rhodes and of Malta, as the main 
bulwark of Christendom against the Turks, and as main- 
taining the police of the Mediterranean against all pirates 
and rovers), borrowed the first idea of their institute from 
the knightly order of St Anthony of Yienne, founded in 
Dauphin4 about 1095, and devoted themselves originally to 
tending sick pilgrims at Jerusalem. The Teutonic Kni^ts 
date from the third crusade, and owe their foundation to 
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the sufferings of the duke of Swabia’s army at the siege 
of Acre, as it would seem that the Hospitallers were either 
unable or unwilling to supply the needed assistance. These 
knights, when at last the Eastern crusades were abandoned, 
turned their arms against the heathen of Prussia, which 
they conquered, as also Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania, 
besides keeping the Slavonic enemies of Germany in check 
by frequent raids into Lithuania and Poland, holding their 
ground as a sovereign order for three centuries, till the 
Reformation brought about their fall. The common char- 
acteristic of all these orders was the union of the seemingly 
incompatible qualities of the monk and the soldier in the 
same persons, of the convent and the barrack in the same 
house. But the contrast was not so sharp to mediaeval 
eyes as it would be to modern ones ; for while knighthood 
was surrounded with religious ceremonies and sanctions on 
the one hand, and on the other the feudal rank of bishops 
and abbots made them in some sense military chiefs, occa- 
sionally even taking the field in person, there was no great 
difficulty in accepting the permanent combination of what 
was often found casu^y united. The military orders passed 
away when their work was ended : the Templars, as the 
victims of a great crime, closed by a ghastly tragedy ; the 
Hospitallers, and those Spanish and Portuguese orders which 
were enrolled as regiments against the Arab invaders of the 
Peninsula, though titularly still existing, yet really ceased 
to be more than a name when the Moslem power in Europe 
was finally broken. But the active organkation of women 
was a more fruitful germ, and has never since ceased to 
put forth new developments, varying with the noticed wants 
of each period. To this epoch belongs also the beginning 
of that policy of the Roman see of utilizing the monastic 
orders, won over by special privileges and exemptions, as a 
body of supporters — almost a militia — ^more to be relied on 
than the secular clergy, and thereby the seed of conflict 
between seculars and regulars, destined to work much evil 
later, was sown, and also the beginning made of that dena- 
tionalization of monachism whi^ tended from the first to 
its unpopularity and decay. 

It was found that a new order was the best safety-valve 
for enthusiasm which mi^t become dangerous if dis- 
couraged, but which could be made a valuable ally if 
allowed to take shape in a fresh society, hoping to surpass 
all its precursors ; and it is worth remarking that the one 
occasion when this wise policy was depart^ from, when 
Peter Waldo vainly sought in 1179 recognition and sanction 
from Pope Alexander ILL for his proposed institute of 
mission preachers, gave rise to a sect (the Waldenses) 
which is still existing, and which has given trouble to the 
Roman Church quite disproportionate to its numbers and 
influence. The Carmelites, founded by Berthold of Calabria 
on Mount Cannel about 1180, and incorporated und^ rule 
by Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem in 1209, were the 
l^t order of importance which sprang up at this time; for 
the Gilbertmes, an English order founded at Sempringham 
in Lincolnshire in 1148, curious chiefly for their double 
monasteries for men and women; the Beguines, e. 1170 
(who are, however, notable for their semi-secular and 
paroehial organization, whence many later active bodies 
have borrowed hints); the Humiliati, c. 1196; and the 
Trinitarians, for the ransom of captives amongst the Moors 
and Saracens, founded by John de Matha and Felix de 
Yalois m 1197, never rose to great influence or popularity, 
though the Servites, an order of the year 1223, became 
powerful in Italy. This period of rapid multiplication 
was qnickly followed by one of equally rapid decay, 
the first to show clear tokens of degenera^ being the once 
rigid Cistercians, who never recovered their old moral foot- 
ing, and who, it may be mentioned, were accountable for 
much of that hatred of the Church of the Pale in Ireland 
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by the natives, which, given fresh fael by the Reformation, 
has lasted to the present day.^ 

KendL- Yet another fresh departure in the history of monachism, 

csat in some respects the most momentons of all, was taken in 
the 1 3th century by the institution of the Mendicant Orders, 
or Friars. Pope Innocent lEL, in the 13th of the 70 
constitutions or canons he promulgated at the Lateran 
council in 1216, had expressly forbidden the foundation 
of any new orders, bidding all who desired, to embrace 
the monastic life join some approved community, and 
similarly directing that such as desired to found new 
houses should take their rule and constitution from one of 
the recognized societies. But circumstanceswere too strong 
for him, and this very pope was destined himself to sanction 
two of the most remarkable societies which the Latin 
COiurch has ever produced. The time was an anxious one. 
The ^eculative activity of the age, coupled with the abuses 
in the ehuxeh, was multiplying sects, formidable in numbers, 
and still more from the contrast their austere mode of life 
presented, not only to that of the secular society of the day, 
but to that of the ecclesiastics, notably those of rank, 
whose pomp and luxury gave rise to the first faint stirrings 
of a revolutionary spirit amongst the commons, which the 
great pope, who was then the most conspicuous figure in 
Europe did not fail to observe. No effectual weapon of 
resistance seemed at hand; the parochial clergy, yielding 
to tilie diflSculties which an isolated rural life throws in the 
way of intellectual effort (far graver then than even now), 
had almost everywhere sunk into sloth and in<»pacity ; the 
monastic orders were content, in the better instances, with 
maintaining their own internal discipline, and had no surplus 
energy for external work, while in the worse examples (as 
in that of the Cistercians, jnst referred to) they served 
rather as beacons of warning than as patterns for imitaidon ; 
and, in short, there was an ever-increasing mass of home 
mission work to be done, and no one to do. it. 

But the two men who were to do it were already at 
hand in the persons of Francis Bemardone of Assisi and 
Dominic Guzman of Osma. The ruling idea in the mind 
of the former was the elevation of poverty to the first 
place amongst Christian graces, as the most obvious way 
of conforming the life of a Christian to that of the founder 
of Ms faith ; the more inteliectnal Spaniard dreamed of 
an aggressive body of skilfully-trained preachers, able at 
once to grapple with the subtle dialectic of the enemies of 
the establi^ed creed, and to app^l in clear and homely 
language to the uneducated, amongst whom the Albigenses 
and other sectaries were making considerable conquests. 
Francia, tlw poet and devotee, in renouncing even the 
scantiest provision which the strictest orders of his time 
secured for their member^ and bidding his followers to 
live on alms daily begged, taking, in the most literal sens^ 

^ Thera is a very curious letter from Amul^ bishop of Lisieux, to 
Pope Alexander III. (1159-1181), asking him to dissolve the Benedietiue 
abbey of Grestaiu is that diocese, and to drait its ismates isto other 
houm, Thich illustrates both the kind of abuses which were sometimes 
found and the desire of the authorities to suppress them. He charges 
the monks with lack of chi^ty aud hospiteHiy, iu that they reserved 
eves the broken scraps &om the common table as perquisites for their 
privcde friends ; that , they habitually quarrelled, and wounded one 
anothw with th^ kslves, b^ug prevented from homicide only hy the 
knife-blades havhRg BO p^t ; that one monk had actually mrirdmed 
the cook, wIk) had eomphdued of his visits to the cook’s wife ; that the 
abbot did uot provide fw the dally wants of the commUaity, but adiowed 
the monks to roam alHoadj- idckiBg up food for themselves as best they 
might ; that some of them had cansm^ the death of a tick woman by 
plunging her into ice-cold water uiadw pretext of working a miracuions 
cure ; that the abhot was frequently absent on preteuce of bimises!^ 
but really living a loose life; that he had been thus two years in 
England, till reeled by the bishop, who was forced to saad him away 
again, after appointing a deputy ; that this deputy, wlwa drunk, had 
wounded two of the monk^ who thereupon murder^ him ; sothattim 
house was practically past reformation, and ouehfc to be dissolved. 


no thougbt for tke morrow, appealed to tke popular 
imagination, always ready to kindle at the sight of genuine 
self-sacrifice ; Dominic, with not less insight as a thinker 
whose first care was for doctrinal orthodoxy, as that of 
Francis was for personal piety, saw that there was a 
demand ready to spring up for more exact and intelligent 
religious teaching than could then be had, save in a few 
great cities. The occasion wMch urged him to the task 
he undertook is noteworthy. He had long been a canon ' 
of Osma, the strictest and sternest member of an ascetic 
community, when in 1203 he had to go on a journey with 
his bishop, wMch brought them into the very midst of the 
Albigenses in the county of Toulouse, where they saw how 
powerless the clergy were to contend against their rivals. 
On their road home the bishop and Dominic met the 
three papal legates returning discomfited from Languedoc, 
but attended with as much pomp as a triumphal progress 
would have justified. Dominic rebuked them sternly, tell- 
ing them that it was not by splendid retinues and costly 
garb that the heretics won their converts, but hy zealous 
preaching, by humility, hy austerity, and by at least 
seeming holiness. Both the new founders sought and 
obtained at Rome, after some difficulty, the approval of 
their new institutes, and that in the veiy year 1215 which 
had seen the formal proMbition of ^ fresh orders. 
Francis speedily returned to his home, but Dominic, whose 
idea had hy this time expanded from that of converting 
merely the Albigenses of Provence and Languedoc to that 
of influencing the whole world of nominal Christians and 
outer heathen, settled himself in Rome, where the pope 
appointed him to the important office of Master of the 
Sawed Palace, which has ever since been held by a 
Dominican, and carries with it the authority of chief 
censorsMp of the press. The two new foundations 
borrowed from each other, Francis cop^pg Dominic’s 
scheme of itinerant preachers, and Dominic imposing on 
his disciples the mendicant poverty of Assisi These two 
particular^ the total absence— at any rate at first — of such 
endowments as had proved a snare to the older societies, 
and the substitution of itinerancy for inclosure, are the 
features which distinguish the friars from the monks who 
preceded them. The Franciscan institute was a bold 
attempt to democratize the church; Dominic’s Friar 
Preachers, though recruited freely from men of a humble 
grade, have always had somewhat more of an aristocratic 
tone about them, due to their intellectual calling ; they 
have held a high place in Christian art, counting amongst 
them such names as Fra Angelico and Baccio della Porta ; 
and their reputation for orriiodoxy and for a purer type 
of moral theology than the Jesuit one has always stood 
high. They also count amongst their members the two 
most eminent divines of the Middle Ages, Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and they have been fruitful 
in producing zealous missionaries ; but the one great blot 
on their career is that they have been the directors and 
officials of the Inquisition ever since the formal constitu- 
tion of that tribunal as a permanent organization. The 
Franciscans, less distinguished for mental triumphs than 
their competitors, have yet some famous names, chief of 
which are Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon — ^for Bonaven- 
tura, though set by the Franciscans as the “SeiapMc 
Doctor” in competition with Aqninas, the “Angelic 
Doctor” of the Dominicans, is s«ircely. entitled to very 
high intdlectual rank — ^and at one time they seemed likely 
to ^tablish as firm a hold on the university of Oxford as 
the Daminicans did on that of Paris. The swiftest success 
and popniarity attended the two new orders.; privileges 
and exemptions were showered oh them from Rome ; 
wealth, in despite of their vow of mendicancy, was 
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a remarkable and vridespread religious revival, a dead-lift 
to ministerial efficiency in every direction, repaid tbeir 
early labours, wMle they bad between them almost a 
monopoly of tbe popedom for nearly two hundred years. 
And one peculiarity of their organization gave them a 
degree of strength which no other orders possessed. Each 
monastery of the older societies was practically isolated 
and independent of all others, unless it were itself a 
dependent priory or cell belonging to a greater house. 
Some societies had, it is true, general chapters, but these 
were rare, and at best only effectual in establishing a 
certain uniformity of practice in all houses of the same 
rule. But the Friars, like the Templars and Hospitallers of 
an earlier day, and like the Jesuits of a later one, were 
enrolled in something of military fashion, under a superior- 
general, with vnde powers, who directed and controlled 
their actions from one central point. Every group of 
neighbouring friaries was formed into a congregation, 
under a local head or provincial, and he was always in 
direct communication with the general, so that a common 
government united the whole body into a compact mass. 
But their very success was fatal to their character. The 
vow of poverty was the first part of their institute to 
break down. Even before they began to be counted 
amongst the richest orders of Christendom, there is 
indisputable evidence — that of Bonaventura, himself 
general of the Franciscans — that the mendicant system 
was working nothing but mischief. He tells us, writing 
while the order was stiU very young, and within fifty 
years of the founder’s death, that it was even more en- 
tangled in money cares. and business concerns than the 
endowed communities, precisely because there were no 
funds available to fall back on in emergencies ; that the 
brethren, discouraged from work by mendicancy, were 
habitually idle; that they roamed about in disorderly 
fashion under pretext of questing; that they were sudh 
brazen and shameless beggars as to make a Franciscan as 
much dreaded by travellers as a highwayman ; that they 
made undesirable acquaintances, thus giving rise to evil 
reports and scandal ; that conventual offices had to be en- 
trusted to untried, unspiritual, and incompetent brethren ; 
that vast sums were lavished on costly buildings; and that 
the friars were greedy in the pursuit of burial fees and of 
legacies, so that they encroached upon the rights of the 
parochM clergy, if such were the mischiefs at wort before 
the first zeal h^ begun to cool, it may readily be gathered 
how entire was the failure at a later time. Indeed, as 
regards the Franciscans, not only did they endeavour to 
evade the stringency of their institute even in their 
founder’s lifetime, but the whole sociely was soon divided 
into two hostile camps, one of which desired to adhere 
closely to the original rule, while the other was content to 
fall in with the habits of the “possessioners,” as they had 
been wont contemptuously to name the endowed orders. 
And what is very curious in this connexion is that the 
friars who were loyal to the principle of poverty broke 
away for the most part from the church, forming new 
sect^ such as the Fratricelli, or attaching themselves to 
elder ones, like the Beghards and the Apostolici, which 
handed on in secret the Gnostic traditions of the third 
century, apparently stamped out in the crusade against 
the Albigenses, while those who openly disregarded the 
will of their founder remained steadfastly in the Latin 
church. Ho order, except the Benedictines, has had so 
many branches and reforms as the Franciscans ; amongst 
which it will suffice to name the Capuchins, the Minims, 
the Observants, and the Recollects; while the Poor 
Clares, the nuns of the institute, have also divided into 
Clarissines and Urbanists. The institution of Tertiarie^ 
seculars affiliated to the order as honorary members, while 


continuing to live in the world, and adopting a certain 
modified daily rule, was a powerful factor in the success ‘ 
and strength of the order, and was adopted, but with less 
conspicuous results, hy the Dominicans. The rivalry of 
these two great bodies with each other, prolonged with 
much bitterness for centuries, and their disputes with the 
parochial clergy, whom they long displaced in general 
repute and influence, belong rather to general church 
history than to the annals of monachism, and may be 
passed by with this brief allusion ; while it suffices to say 
that all the support they, and the other less important 
communities of tie same kind, such as the Carmelite and 
Austin Friars, received from the popes, whose most effective 
allies they were in every country where their houses were 
found, was not able to avert tbeir decline in general 
estimation; and there is no figure in later mediaeval 
literature on which the vials of contempt and indignation 
are so freely poured as on the begging friar, and that, it 
must be said, deservedly. 

As the 13th century is the apogee of later monachism, Decline 
so the decline begins steadily at the very outset of theof mona- 
14th (which is also the date of ordination becoming the 
normal custom for choir-monks, instead of the exception, Jury 
as formerly), continuing down to the crash of the Reformar 
tion.i The great schism of the West, the rise of the 
Wiekliffites and Lollards in England, and of the body 
later known as Hussites in Bohemia, could not fail to act 
injuriously on the monastic orders ; and, though the 
creation of fresh ones continued, none of those founded 
duriag this era were influential, and few durable. It 
will suffice to name some of the more prominent : — ^the 
Olivetans in 1313, who were rigid Benedictines ; the nuns 
of Bridget of Sweden in 1 363, who followed a rule compiled 
from those of Basil and Augustine; the Hieronymite 
monks in 1374; the Brethren of the Common Life, 
founded by Gerard Groot in 1376, who did much for 
education and in home mission work, but are chiefly 
famous now in virtue of one member of their society, 

Thomas a Kempis ; the Hieronymite Hermits in 1 37 3-1 377 ; 
the Minims in 1435; the Bamabites, a preaching and edu- 
cational order, in 1484; the Theatins (a body of Clerks 
Regular who aimed at Kttle more than raising the tone of 
clerical life, made but slight pretension to austerity, and 
are, indeed, mainly noticeable as having suggested to Ignar 
tius Loyola several points which he adopted in regulating 
the mode of life to be pursued by the members of his 
institute) in 1524 ; and the Capucluns in 1525. 

In the Reformation era itself the monastic bodies had 
sunk so low in the estimation of even the rulers of the 
church that one clause in the report of the committee of 
cardinals appointed by Pope Paul HI. (a body composed 
of Sadolet, Contarini, Reginald Pole, Giberti, Fregoso, 

Badia, Aleandro, and Caraffa, afterwards Aul lY.), 
delivered in 1538, was worded as follows : — 

“Another abuse which needs correction is in thereligious orders, 
hecanse they have deteriorated to such an extent that they are a 
grave scandal to. seculars, and do the greatest harm by their 
example. We are of opinion that thw should be all abolished, 
not so as to injure [the vested interests of] any one, but by forbidding 
them to receive novices ; for in this wise they can be quickly done 

^ The language of Nicolas de Clamenges (1360-1440) — ^rector of the 
imivcisity of Paris, known as the “ Doctor G^eologus ” — in his treatise 
He Corrujpio Eedesm Statu, paints the moral decay of the monastic 
bodies, and especially of the Mendicants, in the very darkest colours. 

He not only charges them with waste, idleness, gluttony, drunkenness, 
and profligacy, but alleges the condition of convents of nuns to be such 
that there was little practical difference between allowing a girl to take 
the veil and openly consigning her to a life of public vice. And the 
jRevdatiom of Bridget of Sweden (1802-1373), approved by the coun- 
cils of Constance and Basel, and hy Popes Urban VL, Martin V., and 
Paul fully conftnn the darkest features of this testhnony as regards 
the rdi^ous houses of the 14th century. 
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away with without wrong to any one, and good religious can he put 
in their place. At present we think the best thing to be done is 
to disTTiisB all the uuprofessed youths from their monasteries.” 

As this formal document shotted the current of high 
ecclesiastical opinion, so the lay view took expression in 
the Hpistolsi Ohscurorum Virorum of Ulrich von Hutten, 
which was to the Dominicans of the 16 th century almost 
what the Provindales of Pascal were to the Jesuits of the 
1 7th ; while they came also under the more deli<^te scalpel 
■of E^mus’s wit. Not that the objections were wholly 
new, for it is evident from Thomas Aquinas’s defence of 
inonachism against its detractors that they were nearly all 
•used in the 13th century. The interests involved were, 
kowever, too vast and complicated, the supposed impolicy 
of an admission on so large a scale of the charges alleged 
itgainst monachism by the men of the New Learning too 
.serious, to allow of any such sweeping measure of reform 
-as that proposed by the cardinals being carried out. A 
certain amount of discouragement shown towards the older 
-societies; the enactment of some partial corrections by 
the council of Trent, not touching any principle whatever, 
but apparently saying something because public feeling 
-looked for something to be said ; and, above all, the crear 
rtion of a new type of order, the famous Company of 
ihe JEStrm (1534), represent the total action taken by 
ithe Soman Church during the actual crisis of the Eefor- 
mation. Apart from such direct revolts from the Latin 
obedience as those in Bern, Zurich, Denmark, and Sweden, 
which at once involved the monasteries in the general 
overthrow of the old system of things religious, the most 
Temarkable proceedings in the reaction against monachism 
were those taken in England, at a time when no breach 
with the Roman Curia was thought of. So far back as 
the 13th centvuy Kings John and Edward L, and yet 
again in 1337 Edward ILL, had confiscated the “alien 
priories,” as those houses were called which were depend- 
encies of foreign monasteries, and the last named let out 
their knds and tenements until the peace with Erance in 
1361, when he restored their estates; and similar raids were 
made on them both in his reign and in that of Richard IL 
Henry rV. showed them more favour; but in 1410 the 
House of Commons proposed the confiscation of all the 
temporalities held by bi^ops, abbots, and priors, petition- 
ing the crown to employ their revenues in paying a 
^standing army of knights and soldiers, in augmenting the 
incomes of some of the nobles and gentry, in endowing a 
-hundred hospitals, and in making sn^ yearly payments to 
■the secular clergy. This fact attests the unpopularity 
the chuich and the reli^ous orders at the time, and, 
though the large sdbmne was dropped, yet in 1416 parlia^ 
mmt dissolved aU the alien priories, and vested their 
testates in the crown; They were for the most part 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes ; bat some portion, at 
any rate, passed into private hand^ and was permanently 
alienated Hence there was nothing to create surprise, 
mudi less opporition, when Cardinal Wolsey in 1523 
obtained bulls from the pope authorizing the suppression 
of forty small monasteries and the application of their 
remmes to educational foundations, on the plea that 
these iesser houses were quite useless, and not homes of 
eifh«^ religkm or lestoiing, whereas a learned clergy was 
imperativ^ nee^ to combat the new religious opinions 
wiurii were makhig r^d way. And that tiie monasteries 
had been subjed: to saious vicissitudes all along appears ; 
from the fact that pnJ^ about one half of all the founds^ 
tions known to have be®i made in England were in 
existence at the date of the dissolution. There is little 
reason to trust the charg es of immorality brought against 
the monks when Henry VIIL had once resolved on the 
jpillage of the monasteries seeing how the path opened 


by "Wolsey could be followed up. The characters of the 
king him self, of Cromwell, his chief agent in the disso- 
lution, and of Layton, Legh, and others of the visitors 
appmnted to inquire into the condition of the houses, are 
such as to deprive their statements of all credit; and, 
besides, the earlier Act of dissolution, granting the smaller 
monasteries to the king, limits the charges of misconduct 
to them, expressly acquitting the larger houses. Never- 
theless, when the appetite for plunder had increased -with 
the fimt taste of booty, accusations of precisely the same 
sort were brought up against the great monasteries, 
though in no instance has any verifiable proof been pre- 
serv^i But there can be no reasonable doubt (especially 
in view of the visitations of Archbishop Warham and other 
pre-Reformation prelates), that the religious houses, viewed 
simply as corporate estates, had been very badly managed 
for a considerable time, were heavily encumbered, and a 
weight round the neck of financial progress in England ; 
and that, as spiritual agencies, they had mainly outlived 
their usefulne^ so that, lamentable as were the circum- 
stances of their destruction, and scandalous as was the 
waste of the property seized, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that any practical benefit would have flowed from 
their continuance, whatever might have been the advantages 
of an honest and economical measure of reform, or even of 
transfer to other purposes on the principle of cy pris.^ 

The negative e-vidence of the effeteness of the older 
orders supplied by their very small share in the counter- 
Reformation, which lay viriaially in the hands of the 
Jesuits alone, is reinforced by the reports made by the 
emissaries of the new company to their superiors, which 
attest that the accusations of the German reformers against 
both the secular and regular clergy on the score of ignor- 
ance and dissoluteness were only too well founded. 
Accordingly several new societies were instituted during Later 
the latter half of the 16th century, aiming at putting new societies, 
wine into the old bottles of the Carmelites, Cistercians, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, and Benedictines ; but none of 
them proved of much importance. A larger measure of 
success attended some establidied on an active basis, such 
as tile Fathers of Christian Doctrine, a catechizing order 
erected by Hus Y. in 1571 ; two communities for tending 
the sick, one founded in Italy by Camillo de’ Lelli in 
1584, the other, the Brothers of Charity, by John of 
God at Granada in 1638, but not formally sanctioned till 
1572; and still more prosperity attended the Ursuline 
Nuns, a community chiefly devoted to the education of 
yonng girls, fonnded at Brescia by .Angela de’ Merici in 
1537, and confirmed by Paul m. in 1544. Tet, with the 
single exception of the Jesuits, no new society could be said 
to have laid hold in any degree of the popular mind, nor 
w^e tiie attempts to revivify the elder bodies continued. 

It remained for two newer still to rdiabilitate the waning 
respect for monachism of all kinds, and that by borrowing 
one chief feature of the Jesuit organization, the abandon- 
ment of that principle of isolation from the outer world 
which lies at the root of true monachism.® Of these the 

^ A fall examiaatioa of tke case against tke monasteries will be 
foand in Dixon, Sistory Gie Church of England, toI. i. pp. 324- 
383. 

* The nninber of houses suppressed and overthrown hy the two Acts 
of 1686 and 1688 was as follows : — ^186 Benedictine houses, 173 Angus- 
tinia^ 101 CSstercitui^ 83 Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, and 
Austin firiaiies, 82 PTmonstiatensians, 28 Enights Hospit^rs, 

25 Giibertines, 20 Cluniacs, 9 Carthusians, 3 Fontevraud, 3 
Miaoresses, 2]^ahomni^ 1 IWgittine ; total, 616- Their aggregate 
revalues were wined at £142,914, 12a 9d. annually. 

* Soon after the Jesuits rose into note and popularity, a very curious 
and little known extfflision of their institute was made in Flanders. 

Two Ekt^ish ladies, acting ■with the sympathy and counsel if not at 
tlie recommendation of P. Gerard, rector of the Jesuit coU^e at 
L%e, fonnded a oommunity which they named Jesnitesses, adopting 
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£rst was the Oratory, founded by Philip Neri in 1558, but 
not approved by authority till 1577, and copied inde- 
pendently by Cardinal de Berulle at Paris in 1 6 1 1 . There 
were no vows imposed on the members of this society, 
though they lived under rule, and they employed them- 
selves in doing aU kinds of clerical work under episcopal 
supervision. The Italian house is chiefly celebrated as 
having included the famous Cardinal Baronins amongst 
its earliest recruits ; but the French one held a high place 
in the religious revival of the 17th century, well-nigh 
rivalling the Benedictines of St Maur in learning (with 
such representatives as Simon, Thomassin, Morin, and 
Malebranche), and the reformed Cistercians of Port-Eoyal 
in piety, though sharing with the latter the reproach of 
Jansenism. But the second was far more influential, and 
has been fruitful ever since in the works of its copyi^s as 
well as in its own. It was the institute of the Sisters 
■of Charity, established by Yincent de Paul in 1634, on 
the lines of the ancient community of the Hospit^er 
Huns of St Augustine, but with some remarkable modi- 
flcations, not only in respect of the vows, which were only 
yearly and inward, but in the spirit of their discipline, as 
form^ated in his own memorable words, — “ Your convent 
must be the houses of the sick ; your cell, the chamber of 
suffering ; your chapel, the parish church ; your cloister, 
the streets of the city, or the wards of the hospital ; your 
rule, the general vow of obedience ; your grille, the fear 
of God ; your veil to shut out the world, holy modesty.” 
The original scheme of Francis de Sales for the Nuns of 
the Visitation, founded in 1610, was almost identical j 
but the opposition was then far too strong, and he was 
forced to make them a cloistered community. Vincent’s 
order of Mission Priests, more commonly known as Lazar- 
ists, was also a successful and useful institute, though 
not vying in the extent of its influence with the other, 
which, as has been implied, has powerfully affected the 
organization of many of the active communities which 
have since been formed. No religious body did more to 
enable French monachism to bear up against the general 
obloquy it encountered during the 16 th, I7th, and early 
18th centuries, — temper on the part of the public due 
to more than one cause. In the first place, the wars of 
religion had done much to harden and coarsen the feelings 
on both sides, and rigid adherence to the extreme positions 
of Catholics or Huguenots, as the ease might bei, was set 
far above any gentler and higher ideas. Next, the monas- 
teries of both sexes had all but universally fallen into the 
patronage of the crown (in virtue of the concordat of 
Bologna, between Pope Leo X and Francis L), and were 
jobbed away as apanages for a dissolute nobility, who 
squandered the revenues, and suffered discipline to become 
relaxed, often to the generation of serious scandals. This 
malversation operated in two ways. It made the monas- 
teries hard and bad landlords, grasping closely all the 
feudal privileges and monopolies which they continued to 
enjoy, a proceeding which bore hard on the tenants and 
labourers, so that the monks shared to the full the unpopu- 
larity of the nobles (precisely as was the ease in Germany, 
during the Peasants’ War of 1525) ; and the evil repute of 


the mle and oigamzation of the famous company, and taking the three 
usual vows, but, with a bold disregard of precedent, not only omitting 
the customary vow of inclosnre, but actxially sending the members of 
the society out as itinerant preachers. Their object was to train a 
body of emissaries for the Boman Catholic mission in England, who 
might obtain entrance and escape the incidence of the penal laws in a 
manner impracticable for men. They had considerable success for a 
time, and Mrs Ward, their projector, obtained some d^ee of papal 
approval, and became “mother-general” over more th^ 200 of these 
female preachers in the various colleges of the society. But after an 
existence of about eighty years it was suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. 
in 1630. 


the convents — of whose real character we get at least one 
trustworthy glimpse in the account of the abbey of Mau- 
buisson which Ang41ique Amauld reformed — came home 
to all the Huguenots and their friends, because both before 
and after the legal continuance of the edict of Nantes they 
were used (according to a very early application of monastic 
houses not yet obsolete) as prisons, where Huguenot women 
and girls were shut up in order to bring about their conver- 
sion, forcibly if necessary, but somehow in any case. And 
there is evidence to show that the Huguenots resented this 
policy most bitterly, not only on polemical grounds, but be- 
cause they were firmly persuaded that the morals of their 
wives, daughters, and sisters were in no less peril than their 
faith in such places. When to this sentiment is added the 
hostility of the Jansenists to the school of opinion which 
had persecuted them, razed their famous house of Port- 
RoyaJ, and literally flung the bones of its deceased members 
to the dogs, it wdl be easy to judge how powerful were 
the forces mustering for the overthrow of monachism, and 
how little even such stem reforms as De Bance’s at La 
Trappe, which has always had a marked attraction for 
soldiers, could do towards abating the danger. Nor were 
there wanting public scandals and cases before the law- 
courts which helped to fan the rising flames of hatred.^ 
Another cause which contributed much to the decay of 
discipline and of practical religion in monasteries of both 
sexes was the custom which prevailed throughout the 16th, 

17th, and 18th centuries, of disposing of the younger 
members of poor but noble families in the cloister as a 
safe and reputable provision, without any regard to the 
vocation of those so dedicated, and merely because the 
sum which sufficed to secure permanent admission was 
much smaller than that necessary to purchase a commis- 
sion or public office for a son, or to provide an adequate 
dowry for a daughter.® At the Revolution, the religious Buppres- 
houses,amounting(without reckoning various minor colleges sjoa of 
and dependent establishments) to 820 abbeys of men and 
265 of women, with aggregate revenues of 95,000,000 livres, mouas- 
were suppressed by the laws of 13th February 1790 andteries. 
18th August 1792. In Germany the storm had broken 
somewhat earlier, if not quite so violently. The Thirty 
Years’ War had wrought much mischief to not a few of the 
religious housei^ wiQiout taking into account the great 
number which had been destroy^ in the territories of the 
Protestant princes ; and when the death of Maria Theresa 
in 1780 left her son Joseph IL free to act as he pleased, 
he dissolved the Mendicant orders, and suppressed, in despite 
of the personal remonstrances of Pius VI., the greater number 
of monasteries and convents in his dominions. In Italy, 
despite the multiplication of new institutes, the process 
of decay continued throughout the I7th century, and one 
most remarkable testimony to the fact appears in the 
report of the Venetian ambassadors at Rome in 1650 to 
their government of an interview they had with Pope 
Alexander VTL 


^ One of tkese is interestiiig, as settling a point -wHcli has been 
often diq>nted, — ^the existence of those monastic dungeons known hy 
the name of “ in-pace,” familiar to the readers of Mormon. It is the 
condemnation of the abbot of Glairvaux by the parlement of Paris in 
1763 to a fine of 40,000 crowns for causing the death of a prisoner in 
an in-pace." 

® This worked much evil in France, hut produced perhaps even 
greater mischief in Germany, where what were styled “Noble Abbeys” 
were not uncommon, entrance to which, save in the inferior capacity 
of lay-members, was haired against all who could not prove pafaidan 
descent and a certain number of armorial quarterings. A rdic of this 
survives in a few secular StiftuTigeoi (Protestant and Catholic) for noble 
canonesses in Germany; and the notion was at any rate as respectable 
as that which holds good in some commnnities even now, where women 
who can pay a certain sum at entrance are admitted as choir-sisters, 
while those who cannot do so must accept the humbler position of lay- 
sisters. 


m — 90 
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“The Pontiff . . . began by saying that for some time past the 
Apostolic See, considering not the abundance only, but the super- 
fiuitj' of rel^ous institutes, bad become convinced that some of 
them, degenerating from the first design of their founders, had 
lapsed into a total relaxation of discmline, and that it was just as 
advisable for the church as for the laity to adopt the expedients 
used by wise husbandmen when they see that the multitude of 
branch® has impoverished their vines instead of making them more 
fruitfuL That a beginning had been made in that matter by sup- 
pressing some orders; but this was not enough. ... A great 
number of very small convents had been suppressed, . . . and 
it was proposed to contmue the work by proceeding to the final 
abolition of certain others which, by their licentious mode of life, 
filled the world with scandal and murmurs. . . . That he proceeded 
dowly, because he desired, in a matter of so much importance, to 
obtain the good-will of the secular princes. . . The remarks 
closed with a recommendation to the republic of Yenice to suppress 
the canons of San Spirxto and the Cruciferi in their city, and to 
apply their revenues towards defraying the cost of the war in 
Candia. (Banke, lyU Bdm. F&pste, App. No. 129.) 

But the policy thus indicated ■was not carried out by 
Alexander VH-’s successors, and there is evidence that 
tMngs did not mend as time ■went on. The emperor 
Francis I., in his character of grand-duke of Tus^ny, 
caused an edict to be published at Florence in 1751, 
forbidding the clergy to acquire property in mortmain, 
and issued together with it a paper of instructions pointing 
out the grave social disadvantages of enriching artificial 
families, such as convents, colleges, and the like, at the ex- 
pense of natural families. And the menace implied in these 
documents was juried into operation by the suppression 
of several convents of nuns, for which the reluctant con- 
sent of the pope (Benedict XTV.) was extorted. When 
Francis died in 1765, and was succeeded in Tuscany by 
his brother Peter Leopold, the latter began his reign with 
what may be styled a fom^ act of war against the Eoman 
Curia, by declaring the bull In Coma null and 

void in Tuscany, and forbidding its recognition or publi- 
cation there. At once he was beset with appeals from 
priests and nuns, calling his attention to several grave 
abuses in the church, and notably to moral scandals of the 
most serious kind in the convents of nuns, esp^ialiy those 
under the direction of the Dominicans, accusations which 
were fortified with full details of time and place. The 
result was that Leopold caused a scheme of ecclesiastical 
reform to be drawn up in 1770, containing stringent 
enactments for the abatement of monachism, for tibe 
suppression of all small convents of mendicant^ and for 
the exclusion of monks and friars from the direction of 
nunneries, which were to be subject in all spiritual 
matters to the ordinaries only. And the Jansenist bishop 
of and Prato, Scipio de’ Ricci, upon entering on 

his diooeae in 1780, at once: began to inquire into the 
scandals which raged in the Dominican nunneii^ of his 
juxisdictioi^ especially m PSstoia,^ the result being that he 
exooimnunicat^ the Donmiican friars, and prohibited 
them from officiating. The pope at that time vras Hus 
Yl.y an ardent devotee, warmly in favour of mona- 
ehism generally, and of the lately suppressed Jesuits in 
particular, so that he took up the cause of the friars 
(thon^ ^eir evil repute had prevailed for 150 years), 
andj issaed a brief of censure against Ricci He laid 
it the gn^-duke, who wrote a strong remon- 

strait^, aceosnpanied wit^ proofs furnished by Ricci, and 
infonn^ pope that unless the brief were promptly 
withdrawn, i^d ccmvehts obliged to submit to 
the ordinm^s jur^erio^ he would himself reform at 
his own discretiOih erory rt^j^us house in Tuscany. 
Accordingly, the brief was retracted, and l^cci was mven 
^ liberty to repress the disordaw comjdsaned pi. There 
is not any similar evidence forihcomingas to the ccmdition 

^ As to which documentary evidence will be found in tbe Ajgwadix 
tb De Potter’s I4fe o/Seipio de’ Micei. 


of the monasteries in other parts of Italy; but Tuscany is 
likely, from local causes, to have been above, rather than 
below, the average moral level. Against this general 
tendency to monastic decay may be set tbe foundation of 
the Passionists in 1725, and of the Redemptorists or 
Liguorians in 1732; but these two institutes, though pious 
and r^pectable, have never exerted much influence. 

There is little to chronicle in regard to the later annals 
of monachism in Spain and Portugal. Peter of Alcantara, 
as reformer of the Franciscans of the latter country in 
the middle of the 16th century, and his more famous 
contemporary, Teresa, as reformer of the Carmelites in 
Spain, are eminent figures in the annals of their time; but 
they cannot be said to have produced any permanent 
effect on the fortunes and tone of their several institutes, 
far less upon the common life in general. The stamping 
out of all varieties of opinion, at any rate in respect of 
outward expression, by the Inquisition in the Peninsula 
makes the evidence scanty and vagne; but the fact that 
Portugal took the lead in 1759 in striMng at the Jesuits, 
then the most eminent and powerful of the orders, though 
far surpassed in mere wealth and numbers throughout 
Western Europe by the Franciscans, and that its policy in 
tim respect was quickly followed by Spain, attests the 
growth of a hostile feeling by no means likely to have 
been limited to the great company. In fact, if popular 
rhymes and proverbs may be trusted, the charges current 
against the religious orders in Spain do not seem to have 
differed from those alleged elsewhere, whatever may have 
been the amount of truth in themu And the testimony of 
Blanco White, always to be trusted on matters within his 
experience, is decidedly adverse. 

The terrible crash of the French Revolution, which 
affected, directly or indirectly, every country in Europe, 
was not least infinential in its incidence on monachism. 
On the one hand, the actual destruction which it brought 
upon the religions houses of France was adopted as part of 
the revolutionary programme in all countries where such 
institutions were intact ; and, on the other, there was a 
considerable measure of improvement brought about in 
not a few places by the fear of public opinion, while the 
new institutes which continued to spring up were all but 
invariably active, both founders and the sanctioning 
anthorities recognizing that any society seeking to make 
its footing good must needs fiist prove its capacity for 
practical usefulness. In France itself the laws which 
abolished aU religious communities were relaxed by con- 
nivance in favour of the Sisters of Charity even under 
the Terror and the Directory ; while in 1801 a decree of 
the Consular Government, issued by the Minister of the 
Interior, authorizied Citizeness Duleau, former superior of 
that Bociely, to revive it by taking young women to train 
for hospital work ; and various other active communities 
wae restored by Napoleon in 1807. Further re'vivals 
took place at the Restoration, the most celebrated of 
which was the Dominican, owing to the talents and elo- 
quence of Lacordaire and the group he gathered round 
him; but Benedictines, Carthusians, Trappists, and other 
societies of the older type were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to return and to found ane-w, 
amidst a poverty which recalls the original institution, 
their abbeys and priories. But they met with little favour 
under the Orleanist monarchy, and the Second Empire was 
their tune of most security and progress. Since its fall, 
they have again been actively discouraged by a strong 
par^ in the Republic, and their position remains pre- 
carious. Franc© has been, further, the chief seat of the 
many new societies founded for some especial department 
of charitable work, the most characteristic example of 
which is perhaps that of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
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who house and tend aged invalids. As a broad general 
rule, nearly every post-Keformation institute is styled, not 
an “Order,’’ but a “Congregation”; but the only dis- 
tinction which can be drawn between these two names 
is that “order” is the wider, and may include several 
congregations within itself (as the Benedictine order, 
for example, includes the congregations of Cluny and 
of St Maur), while a “congregation” is a simple unit, 
complete in itself, and neither dependent on another 
institute nor possessed of dependent varieties of its own. 
Another distinction drawn between the elder and younger 
societies is that the former are said to make “solemn 
vows,” the latter only “simple vows.” The difference 
here is not in the matter of the vows, which are usually 
the same in all cases, nor even in the ceremonies attending 
their utterance, which may also he alike, hut in the 
superior binding efficacy of the solemn vows in Eoman 
canon law, which rules that they so bind the member to 
his society, and the society to each member, that neither 
can sever the connexion, so that only the pope can dissolve 
it, and that in rare and exceptional eases ^one. And it 
may he added that the term “ religious ” is restricted in 
'the Latin Church to communities whose institute has been 
formally approved by the Roman see, and whose vows 
are for life, and not merely renewable, — a principle which 
excludes the Sisters of Charity, for example, from the use 
of this title. By the laws of France, and of some other 
countries, life-vows are invalid and even prohibited, but 
when they make part of the original institute, such dis- 
approval by the civil power is not held to reduce them to 
the canonical level of temporary vows. 

Returning to the history of Western monachism, the 
fall of the religious houses in Spain dates from the law of 
21st June 1835, which suppressed nine hundred monasteries 
at a blow ; and the remainder had hut a short respite, as 
they were dissolved on 11th October of the same year. In 
Portugal, where a bias against the Roman Curia has been a 
traditional part of patriotism ever since the revolution of 
1640, when the pope sided with Spain against the house 
of Bragauza, there was little feeling to protect the 
monasteries when it happened that the crown wanted 
their possessions, and they were all suppressed by the 
decree of 28th May 1834. Ifo European coun^ had so 
many religious houses as Portugal in proportion to its 
population and area, and the number of the foundations 
dissolved in 1834 exceeded 500. In Switzerland, a con- 
siderable measure of suppression followed the war of the 
Sonderbund in 1847 ; while in Italy, the last country 
where monachism had remained almost unmolested, an Act 
was passed in the Sardinian Parliament on 7th July 1866 
for the suppression of monasteries within the Piedmontese 
dominions, and for the confiscation of their property. 
The measure was extended to the whole of Italy after the 
unification of the kingdom ; the orders were expropriated 
in 1873 ; their houses were declared national properly, and 
were put to secular uses, no exception being m^e in 
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favour of San Marco at Florence, of Assisi, of Yallom- 
brosa, or even of Monte Cassino itself. ^ 

On the other hand, several Roman Catholic societies 
have attained considerable success in the United States 
and Canada, thus in some degree recovering for the 
principle they represent part at least of the ground lost in 
Europe ; while in three religious communions outside the 
pale of the Latin obedience — tbe Evangelicals of Germany, 
the Reformed of France, and the Church of England — ^the 
organization of women for charitable and religious work 
on the lines of various old institutes has been actively 
carried out. Tbe Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, founded 
by Pastor Fliedner in 1836, derive part of their rule, and 
even of their dress, from the Dames de St Augustine, 
themselves lineal descendants of the first Hospitallers of 
the crusades, and have ramified into several countries ; 
the Strasburg and Muhlhausen Deaconesses derive theirs 
partly from the Flemish Beguines and partly from some 
points in the Moravian organization, itself handed down 
from those seceding Franciscans to whom the Unitas 
really owes its origin; while the various Anglican 
communities, of which there are several, have borrowed 
freely from different sources, according to the preference 
and Imowledge of each founder. Some attempts at 
reviving the common life for men also have likewise been 
made, but none on any large scale ; only one has as yet 
exhibited any signs of vitality, a preaching order at 
Cowley, near Oxford, which has obtained some footing in 
England and has even been able to spread to America. 

B-SMography.-r-ThA Hblio^phiT of Monachism is excessively 
copious, and it is impracticable to indicate more than a few of the 
most important and trustworthy books. General: — Hospinianus, 
DtMcmuMs Libri Sex (Geneva, 1659), bitterly hostile, but a copious 
and trustworthy record of facts ; Helyot, Sistoire des Ordres IteU~ 
gietix (8 vols., Paris, 1714-1721), and again (as Dictimnaire des 
Ordres JMigievjx), with continuation by Badiche (4 vols., Paris, 
lligne, 1860), — ^this book has itself a copious catalogue of works 
on its subject prefixed ; Alteserra, Aseeiiedn, sive Originum Rei 
Mona^tiem lAbri Lecem (Paris, 1674) ; Holstenius, Codex Regulamm 
(3 vols.,Kome, 1661) ; Montalembert, Moities d' Occident (7 vols., Paris, 
1860-1877) ; Dugdale, Monasticon Anglieanum (edited by Caley, 
Ellis, aud Baudinel, 8 vols., London, 1846} ; Kosweyde, VHae JPatruvi 
(Lyons, 1617). Special : — Benedictines — Mabillon, Acta SS. (Mi- 
nis S, JBenedicti (9 vols., Tenice, 1738) ; Cluniacs — Marrier, BiUio- 
ffieca Olnniae&nsis (Pari^ 1614); Cistercians — Gaillardin, Tra^- 

pistes (Paris, 1844) ; Besoign^ Eistoire de VAhiaye de Part-Royal 
(8 vols., CJologne, 1762-56) ; Dominicans — Touron, Eistoire (fcs 
Eommes lUvstres de VOrdre de Saint Dominique (6 vols., Paris, 
1743-49) ; Pranciscans— Sedulius, Bistoria SerapMca (Antwei-p, 
1613) ; Wadding, Awnales Miiwnm (20 vols., Kome, 1731-94). 

(R. P. L.) 

^ The total number of monasteries, &o. , suppressed in Italy down to 
tbe dose of 1882 was 2255, involving au enormous displacement of 
property and dispersion of inmates. And yet there is some reason to 
think that the state did but do roughly and harshly what the churdi 
should have done more gradually and wisely ; for the judgment passed 
on the dissolution by Pius IX binisel:^ in speaking to an l^glish 
Roman Catholic bishop, was : “It was the dev&’s work; but the good 
God will turn it into a blessing, since their destruction was the only 
reform possible to them.” (Cited by Rev. R. E. Suffield in Modem 
Review, vol. ii. p. 359, April 1881.) 


Cheonolo&ioal Table op Monastic Fotjnidations. 

The religious communities which have been formed at various times in the Western Church amount to many hunfreds, and receive hesh 
accessions almost yearly, white some among them have been suppressed, absorbed, or suffered to die out. No official list of those actually 
in existence and recognized by authoritv is published ; it is thus impracticahle to enumerate them accurately, especially as many of 
them are only local varieties or branches of identical niles and institutes, and there are not a few eases where a once celebrated and^ pcwerfr 1 
order ba a practically disappeared from view, thongh, as still lingering in one or two houses, not definitely extinct. The following table, 
however, gives the more remarkable foundations in chronolc^cal order, some of the eplier dates being only approximate, and even a few 
later ones uncertain, for the historians often vary as to the exact year, sometimes giving that of the first attempt at organization, and 
sometimes that of the final approval by authori^. ' 


Date. 

Name. 

Founder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Founder. 

Place. 

250 

320 

363 

Monks of the Thehaid — 

......... 

Paul the Hermit — 
Pachomtus 

Upper Egypt. 
Tahenns, in the 

395 

Austin Canons (ori^al) . . 

Augustine 

Hippo Begins, 
Africa. 

Basiliau Monks 

Basilthe Great 

Nile. 

Mataza, Pontus. 

400 

Aceemeti, or Sleepless 
Monks 

1 Alexander 

Meso;)Otamia. 
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Founder. 


Stoniss of lieriM 

Benedictines, or Black 

Voitkff 

Welsh Monks 

Monks oflona ....... 

Monks of Loxenil 

ISTnns (later OsBionesses) of 
Nivelles 

Canons aegnlar . 

Benedictines of Clmy ... 
Older of Camaldoli . . . 
Order of Tallombrosa. 


Hononatus of Arles . . 
Benedict of Kursia .. 

David 


I. of Leiins, 


Colinnl 

Colnittbanns 

ItalJerga, Trife of Pip- 
-yin. of Lasden 


Monte Cassino, 
Italy. 

Wales. 

Iona, Scotland. 
Anegny, France.! 
Kivellea, Flan* 
dels 
Metz. 

Glony, France. 
Camaldo^ Italy. 
VaHottlirosa, 


Gartkoslans . 

Order of St Anthony ofi 
Tktme 


Gaston ., 

Eoliert . 


a, 


iwo 

ii'ifi 

1166 

1156 

116S 

n«2 

IITO 


IWI , 
ll^j! 

iwr ' 

iids 

V»0C5| 


Templais (aappresaed 

SlnigUteofStLasartts .... 
CanoHB Regular of Fr6- 

montid 

Trappists 

Crnbertines 


d’Arbrissel 

Gerard (Raymond du 
Fay, Grand 

Master) ' 

Hogh de Payees 


Hermits of St WflUant, Or 
TilUte-itaataes 

Knights of Calatrava 

j^igbteofSt B^etof 


Begoiaes 

Tentonic Kniglits , 

Htiinlliati<sappressed, 1&70) 
TWnltaiians Z ' 


Holy Spirit 

Peni tents of St Mary Mfts« 


Hiirbert 

fiotroa H., eoTffit of 
l^rche 

Gilbert of Seaipriag- 
ham 

Snero, and Gomez, de 
Banientos 

TOliamde MaMvaL .. 

Sancbo HL, of Castilel 

Alfonso I., of Portugal 

Ferdinand H., ofL^n 

Eras, or Bamtiert le 
Bggna 

Heinrich Waljpot .... 

de Mafia and 

Felix de Valois .... 

Guy of Montpellier .. 


Arlgjion . . 

Momtt Moret, 
li mages. 

hfear Grenoble. 

Vienne, Dan- 
pbind. 

Molestm^ Bnr. 
gundy, 

Jeroselem <!). 

Fontenand, Poi- 
tiers. 

Jerusdem. 


Jerufialem. 

Jerasatem. 

ppemoBttrc, K- 
cardy. 
tal^ppe, 
France. 


Lincolnshire. 

StJulian,Cittdad 


Pescara, Italy. 

Galatrfiva, Spdn. 
Evora,PorfeogaL 
Compcstella, 
Galicia. 

Lt^. 


Mcaox, Faria. 

MontpeUier, 

France. 

SetmaBy. 


isi^ 
1315 ' 

1215 


Cross , 

Eecmite of St Augustme . . 

Dcmioicans 

Eennits of St Paol. 


ISSl 

im 

im 

im 

ISSl 


OrderofStMary of Mercy, 
orSfercedaruBB 
Fna^seamTertiariis.. .. . 


Francis Betnardone .. 
Albeirt, titular patri* 
arch of lercuMcm 
Frsj^ andOiara .... 
■Wmi»m of Paris .... 

Theodore de Celles 


Giovanni Bono • . 

D dTnfrt fft Qoanan .... 
Eusebius, an^bp. of 
Strigonia 

Jayme I., of Aragoa. . i 


Sylvcstriaes 

Gaaons lft(«iilar oI St Skrk 
Ajaatin Bkutheis ot Fenl' 


Boonriglio Mou^di . 
Sylvegterde’Ooazolini 
Alberto Spkola . 
Innocent IV. ... 


Fiefra Mamas 
■ Cctestine V.J, 

<?J 
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1S30(!), CeUites, or Alexian Brothers 

3SSS (Jesaates 

Brigitiiae Nans, or Order 
flfSt Savienr 
Brigittine Knig' 

Obwrwmts, or 1 

, of iiie Strict Observance 
iHt^ymitaMohkfi 


xm 

im 

im 

i^i 

1408 


im 


Guyde JoinvQle ... 

emardo Tolomei of I 
^Sieaa 

fiovanni Coionibini . 


SarsiItBofSt Jertrae 
Broilum <MCoraAo» lift; J 


Bridget of Sireden. . . 
Pi^Iefcto de Foligno . 

Padio yeirando Pechn 
de Guadalajara 
Pietro Qamh^rtl or 


hfendtearift of _ ^ 

Oongp^tfonomelateratt I 
Congr^tfen of St 
or Befortn cf Monte 
Cassino 

Oonons Begniar of St 
, Sa-rtotir 

1425 Banatidins 

:14» Ord® of Bm^eld, or Ger- 


MKria^AicUs...^.... 
Baitalonuneo C^lonns 
LadortooBKtbo 


Asalfii, Italy. 


Oesena, Italy. 

Bologna 

Buda-Pestlu 

Barcelona. 


Oshaoi Italy. 
Mantno. 

MarseHles. 
golioo&a, Italy. 

FranceandPIsn* 

ders. 

Paris. 

Siena Italy. 
Aix-1»-Cliapelle(?)| 


Stephen (Son! of Siena 
Martin Vaadt .... 


§«1 {beo, Italy, 

ViOaescuda, 

Castile. 

Pisa. 

Deventer, 
Etollaad, 
Kesole, Italy. 

Iblado. 

Borne. 

IWna. 


NearTbledo. 
Abbey of St Mat- 
thias, TVeves. 


14S3(5| C^regationofStAmbiose 


Pope Bogenlns IV. 
(?) 


1443 

1444 


1531 

1532 

1533 

1534 

25S7 
1538 , 
1554CJ)| 

1558 

IMS 

1571 

1577 

1578 
1379 
1584 

1583 

1588 

15M 

ISftS 

16» 

l«08 

1609 

1610 


Oblate 5Qns. 

Mininas, or Hermits of St 
Francia 

Daupiteia of St Martha 
(Eb^italleis) 

Augustins of the Lombard 
Congre^tion 

Madslonfittes 

Barsabites, orCflerksEegu- 


PCles Eepenties . 

Annonfliades 

iPbeatans 


Nicolas Solin, cham- 

eeUoref." 

Gregorio " 


Borne, 

Vincennes, Paris. 
Beaiane, France. 
Pavia. 


CapnehiaS) or Eeformed 
Prancisoani 


Kdiop dt Bopi>ait . 
Pope Innocent VHL 


Jean Tlsseiand, . , _ 

Giovanrri Pietro Ca- 
raffa{Po “ ’ 

Hatteodi 


Clerks Begukr of St JIa- 
joloa of Pavia, or “So- 
maschi” 

Recollects, or Strict Fran- 
ciscans 

Barmbitea of St Paul ... 

Jesuits 


Girolamo Ejniliaiif . . , 

CD 


Giaeopo Antonio Mo- 
rigia 

Ignatius Loyola . 


Hrsnlines 

Brothers of Charity 

Jesultesses (suppressed, 
1631) 

Oxatorians 

Discalced Canaelites 

Fathers of Christian Doc- 
trine 

Penillants 


An English wonmxL, 
named Ward 

Philip Bert 

Theresa, 

PopeKusV. ... 


OMates of St Ambrose 

Latin Monks of St Base .. 
Clerks Regular, Mbrieters 
Of the Sick 

Clerks Minor — 

Discalced Angusidnians, . 

Congregation of Piepus .... 

Discalced Trinltari^s j 

Notre Dame de St Paul... ^ 
Jacobins, or Refonned Do-] 


Jean de la Barrifere 


Carlo 

Pope Gregory XIH. - 
Camillo de* Ldll ... 

Agostino Adorno ... 
Thomas d'Andrsda 
. (Zhuiuas de Jesus) 

Vincent Jlhsaart ... 

J nan Baptista Garcias 


Eng^h institute of B. V. 
■Maty 

Ntiss of tl» Visitation 


Prendi Drsullnes 

French omtorians 

Canons Eegolar of 
Bavtonr 


larles 

IPaRliae Congregatioa oi 
the Mother of God 

Nuns of Calvary 

Congregation of Benedic- 
tines of St Manr 
Hospitaller Nuns of the 
Charity of Our Lady 

Lazarists 

Nuns of Onr Lady of Beftige 

Beligieuses dela Croix ... 
Sisters of Charity 


Order of 3ie«y 

Steters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment 

Bartholomites, or Clerks 
Secular of Common iJle 
Nans of the Good Shepbwd 
Order of Our Lady of Ch^ 


__ -lists, or iHission Priests 
Dan^ters of Providence 

Siilpiciaiifi .. 

Sisters of StJoaepIi .. 


Benedictiae Nuns of Peri 
pefual Adoration 


Hospitaller Nuns of i 
Thomas of VlDanovs 


Madeleine 

blean de Soordis 
Jean Miohaelis .... 

Mary Ward 


Jeanne Fiancoise de 
Chanial 

Marie LbuiUier .... 
Cardinal de Bentlle . . 
Fonrrier de ilatain. 

court 


Joseph Calasanza . . . 


imone Gauguin 
(Mother Piauees of 
the Crossl 
Vincent de Paul .. 
Maria Ellaabeth 


M. Guerin 

Vincent de Paul and 
Louise legras 
ntoine Ivan and 
Madeleine Martin 
Antoine Leq,uiea 

Bartholomew Holz- 
bauser . 

Madeleine Lamy 

Jean Hadefi 


Eenii Meupas du 
Tour 

Catherine de BanA 
iMeettiWa du St- 
Sacrement) 

Pierre de BMamcourt 

Auge Le PioiMt 


Spain (!). 
Milan, 


Brescia, Italy- 

Gi-anadi. 

Flanders. 


MOm- 

Romo. 

Rome. 


is-bois, Paris, 
de Peiias, 
dn. 

anl, France. 
Paris. 

SbOmer, France. 
Annecy, Savoy. 


Paris. 

Paris. 

Lorraine. 

Nanoy. 


Verdtai, France. 
Paris. 


Aix, Provence. 

Marseilles. 


Reformed Trapuista 1 

I Brothers and Msters of the 
{ CMd Jesus 
j Daughters of Providence . . 


Foe Vacbet 

Armand dcBanefe 
Nicolas B8Jr6 


Caen. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

LePayenVelay, 

Prance. 

Paris. 


Guatemala, 
America. i 
Lamballe, 

Pianem 

Charonne, Paris. 
U Tra-Epe, 

Paris, 

Charleville, 

France. 

SoioriUe, France. 
Versailles. 
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Date. 

Name. 

Founder. 

Place. 

1686 

Daughters of the Good 
Shepherd 

Sisters of Charity of St Paul 
the Apostle 

Madame de Combe . . 

Paris. 

1704 

Louis Chau vet 

Leveville-la-Che- 
nard, France. 

1712 

Congregatioa of the Good 
Saviour 

Elizabeth de Survulle 

St-Lo, Nor- 

mandy. 

1713 

Religious of Most Blessed 
Sacrament 

Pere Vigne 

Bousseanx-le- 
Roy, France. 

1716 

Daughters of Wisdom 

Marie Louise Trichet 
and Grignon de 
Montfort 

La Rochelle. 

1725 

Passionists 

Paul of the Cross 

Rome. 

1732 

BedemptoristSj or Ligu- 
orians 

Alfonso de’ Lignori . . 

Scala, Italy. 

1785 

Society of the Christian 
Retreat 

Antoine Sylv^estre 
Receveur 

Fontenelles, 

Prance. 

1800 

Ladies of the Sacred Heart 

Madame Barat 

Amiens. 

ISO! 

Dames de St Andre 

Seraphine Hauvarlet 

Toumay, Bel- 
gitmi. 

1815 

Marist Fathers 

Jean C. M. Colin 

Lyons. 

1815 

Oblates of. Maiy Immacu- 
late 

Sisters of Jesus and Mary. , 

M. de Mazenod 

Aiv 

1816 

Pere Coindre 

Fourviferes, 

Lyons. 

Lyons. 

1817 

Marist Brothers 

Abbe Champagnat . . 

1820 

Sisters of Notre Dame 

Julie BilUart 

Amiens. 

1820 

Soeurs de I’Esperance 

Abbe Noailles 

Bordeaux. 

1822 

Brothers of Christian In- 
struction 

Abbe Lamennais 

St Brieuc, Prance 

1822 

Faithful Companions of 
Jesus 

Society of Nazareth 

Madame d’Houet 

Amiens. 

1822 

Pierre Roger 

Montmirail, 

Prance. 

Paris. 

1824 

Sisters of Bon Seoouis .... 

Madame de Montale . . 

1824 

Marist Sisters 

Jean Clande Colin — 

Belley, France. 

1827 

Sisters of Mercy 

Catherine McAuIey . . 

Dublin. 

1828 

La Sainte Union des Sacrfes 
CcEims 

Institxite of Charity, or 
Rosminian Fathers 

Abbe Debmbant 

Douai, France. 

1828 

Antonio Rosmini-Ser- 
bati 

Monte Calvario, 
Italy. 

1833 

School Sisters of Notre 
Dame 

Bishop Michael Wiss- 
mann 

Nuremberg, 

Bavaria. 

1833 

Daughters of the Cross 

Canon. J. G. Habets 
and Jeanne Haze 

liege. 

1830 

Deaconesses (Lutheran) . . 

Theodor Fliedner 

Kaiserswerth, 

Diisseldorf. 

1837 

Xaverian Brothers 

Tlieodore Ryken 

Bniges, Belgium. 

1840 

Deaconesses (French Re- 
formed) 

M. Vermeil and Mdlle. 
Malvesin 

Paris. 

1840 

Little Sisters of the Poor . . 

Abbe le Pailleor 

St Malo. 

1842 

Deaconesses of Strasburg 
(Luth.) 

Pastor Harter 

Strasburg. 


Date. 


Name. 


Founder. 


Place. 


1843 

1843 

1846 

1847 
1S4S 
1849 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1852 
1852 

1854 

1855 

1856 
1861 

1861 


1870 

1870 


Deaconesses of St Loup 
(Swiss Refd.) 

Notre Dame de Sion 

Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus 

Society of Holy Trinity of 
Devonport (Angl.) 

Sisters of the Poor CliiM 
Jesus 

Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
ChrLst 

Sisters of St Maiy the 
Virgin (Angl.) 

Sisters of the Most Holy 
Cross and Passion 

Sisters of Nazareth 

Sisterhood of All Saints 
(Angl.) 

French Oratorians (revived) 

Deaconesses of Eiehen 
(Swiss Refd.) 

Society of St John Baptist 
(Angl.) 

Nursing Sisters of St Mar- 
garet (Angl.) 

Helpers of the Holy Souls 

Deaconesses (Angl.) 


Sisterhood of St Peter 
(Angl.) 

Congregation of the Finding 
of Jesus in the Temple 


Little Sisters of the As- 
sumption 

Sisterhood of St Mary 
(Angl.) 

Mission Priests of St John 
the Evangelist (Angl.) 

Servants of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 

Sisters of Bethany (Angl.) 


Sisterhood of the Good 
Shepherd (Angl.) 

Sisters of the Church 
(Angl.) 

Little Company of Mary . . 


M. Germond 

PP. Tlieodore and M. 

A. Eatisbonne 
Cornelia Connelly 


Echellens, 

France. 

Paris. 

Derby, England. 


Priscilla Lydia Sellon 


Plymouth. 


Clara Fey 


Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Katharina Kaspar . 
Miss Lockhart . . . 
F. Gaudentius . . . 


Dermbach, Ger- 
many. 

VTantage, Berks. 
Manchester. 


Cardinal Wiseman. . 
Eev\ W. Upton 


Hammersmith, 

London. 

London. 


Abbe Petetot 
M. Spittler . . 


Paris, 
near Basel. 


Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Monsell 

Dr John Mason Neale 

Eugenie Suret 

Rev. T. Pelham Dale 
and Elizabeth Cathe- 
rine Perard 
Eosamira Lancaster . . 

Mary Lefevre 


Augustinians of the 
Assumption 
Rev. Dr Slorgan Dix. . 


Clewer, Windsor. 

East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 

Paris. 

London. 


Brompton, 
London. 
London (now 
Clifton Wood. 
Bristol). 

Paris. 

New York. 


Rev. E. M. Benson . . 
P. Peter Victor Braun 


Cowley St John, 
Oxford. 

Paris. 


Etheldreda A. Benett- 
Bishop Horatio Potter 


Pentomulle, 
London. 
New York. 


Emily Ayckbovvm . . 


Hilburn, London. 


Mary Potter 


Hyson Green, 
Nottingham. 


MONACO (Frencli Monegue)^ the smallest of the sove- 
reign principalities of Europe, with an area of 8'34 square 
miles, a population (1878) of 7049, and an army of 72 
men, is situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 9 miles 
east of Nice, and bounded on all sides by the French 
department of the Maritime Alps. Previons to 1861, 
when the communes of Mentone (Menton) and Roccabruna 
(Eoquebrun) were sold to France for 4,000,000 francs, the 
area was about a third larger ; but the population, which 
with those portions again included would now be 15,000, 
was only about 8000. Monaco has long had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most beantifnl and sheltered 
spots on all the Franco-Italian coast : non Corns in ilium 
Jus hdbet aut Zephyrus ; solus sua littofra turbot Cirdus, 
said Lucan ; and a luxuriant growth of aloes and prickly 
pears (introduced in 1537), palm-trees, eucalyptus, lemon- 
trees, and geraniums gives a warmer colour to the scene 
than Lucan can have Ibiown. The town occupies the level 
summit of a rocky headland, rising about 195 feet from 
the shore, and still surrounded with ramparts. Though 
largely modernized, the palace is a fine specimen of Re- 
naissance architecture ; the new “ cathedral ” (French Re- 
naissance style), the new chnrch of St Charles, and the 
museum may also be mentioned. Behind the rock, between 
Mont Tgte de Chien and Mont de la Justice, the high 
grounds rise towards Turbie, the village on the hill which 
takes its name from the tropa&a with which Angiistus 
marked the boundary between Gaul and Italy. On the 
eastern side lies the little port or bay of Monaco ; along 
the lower ground at the head of the bay stretches the vil- 
lage of Condamine with orange-gardens, manufactures of 
perfumes and liqueurs, and the chapel of Ste Devote, the 
patron saint of Monaco ; farther to the east, on the rocky 


slopes of the Spelugues (Speluncse) are grouped the various 
buildings of the Casino of Monte Carlo and the numerous 
villas and hotels which it has called into existence. Previous 
to 1828 the Spelugues were mere barren rocks ,- but after 



they were traversed by the new road to Mentone, Count Rey 
caused -them to be covered with soil by Italian convicts j 
and since 1858, when the fi.rst stone of the Casino was 
laid, the process of artificial embellishment has been carried 
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out on tlie most magnificent scale. The gaming estahli^- 
ment is now in the hands of a joint-stock company with a 
capital of 15,000,000 francs. None of the inhabitants of 
Monaco have access to the tables j and their interest in the 
maintenance of the statv^ guo is secured by their complete 
exemption from taxation, and the large prices paid for 
their lands. Gambling-tables were set up at Monaco in 
1856 j but it was not till 1860, when M. Blanc, expelled 
from Homburg, took possession of the place, that Monte 
Carlo began to be famous. 

A temple of Heracles Monceeus was built on the Monaco bad- 
land at a very early date, probably by the Greeks of Massilia. 
Monceei Porfcus or Portns Hercnlis is frequently mentioned by the 
later Latin writers. From the 10th centu^ the place was psoeiated 
wiih the Grimaldi, a poweifal Genoese famdly who held high ofdces 
under the republic and the emperors ; but not 1311 a much later 
date did it bwome their permanent possession and residence. In 
the beginning of the 14th century it was notorious for its piracies. 
Charles I. (a man of considerable mark, who, after doing great ser- 
vice by sea and land to Philip of Valois in his English wars, was 
severely wounded at Grecy) purchased Mentone and Roccabruna, and 
bought np the claims of the Spinola to Monaco. The princes of 
Monaco continned true to France till 1524, when Angustin Grimaldi 
threw in his lot with Charles T. Honora L, Augustin’s successor, 
was made marquis of Campagna and count of Canosa, and pe^e 
as well as rulers were accorded various important privileges. The 
right to exact toll from vessels passing the port continned to be 
exercised till the close of the 18m century. Honore II., who re- 
newed the alliance with France in 1641, was comMnsat^ for the 
loss of Canosa, &e., with the duchy ajK^aeerage of Valentinois and 
various lesser lordships ; and duke of Valentmois long continued 
to be the title of the heir-apparent of the princiMlity, The Na- 
tional Convention annexed the prineipalify to Fraiice in 1793 ; 
restored to the Goyon Grimaldis by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, it 
was placed by that of Vienna under the protection of Sardinia. 
ELng Albert of Sardinia took the opportoni^ of disturbances that 
occurred in 1848 to annex Mentone and Btoccabruna ; but this 
high-handed proceeding was condemned by the protocol of 1866, 
and Charles uL (bom 1818) entered upon his full rights. With 
the transference of Nice to France in 1880 the principality passed 
again under French protection. 

See Cbarles de Venasques, Oenwlogiaa et Tiittorka QHmcMia gtMU arbor 
(really the work of HonoK EU). 

MONAGHAN, an inland county of Ireland in the 
province of Ulster, is bounded E. by Axmagh, S.R by 
Louth, S. by Meat^ S.W. by Cavan, W. by Fermanagh, 
and N. by Tyrone. The area is 318,806 acres, or 498 sq. 
miles. The north-western part of the county is included 
in the great central plain of Ireland ; but in the south-east 
there is an upr^ing of Lower Silurian rocks. The surface is 
irreguiar, although none of the hills are of great elevation. 
The principal range is that of Slievebeagh, a rugged and 
barren trad extending into Fermanagh, its highest summit 
being 1254 feet above sea-leveL Formerly much of the 
country was under forest, but it is now very bare of trees, 
except in the many demesnes of the nobility and gentry. 
The scenery is redeemed from monotcmy by iie large num- 
ber of smsdl lakes and streams. The lakes number in all 
.nearly 200. The principal rivers are the Firm, which rises 
near the centre of the county and passes into Fermanagh, 
and the Blackwater, which forms the boundary with Tyrone. 

Ulster Canal passes the towns of Monaghan and 
CSoaes, aSbrding communication between Lough Neagh 
aed IjOU^ Erne. Eskers occur at several places. There 
naworlsable coal in the south-west of the 
i is riot only abundant and good, 

poeka it can be obtained at. 

and : ^tes are 

'ik- -teriddeciiiyfei; ■ ! The ■ other, -minerals 

ipdMe, marble, and 

manganese ; but the quantities obtained axe inconsiderable. 

and JffrteuSur^-^FkHj owing to the large proportion 
of bqg and wat® the (dimate is somewhat moist TOe eon in the 
more level portions of the county is very feitiOa where it resto on 
lime^ne, and there is also a miiw soil of deeply, which is capa- 
ble of h]^ Cnltiration ; hat m the hiUy regions a strong retentive 
clay pravmls^ which could be made productive only by careful drain- 


ing and culture. Spade husbandly generally prevails. The most 
common manure is a compost of lune and burned turf mould. 
Marl is abundant, but is little used, and gypsum also is found. 

The number of holdings in 1881 was 17,849, of which as many as 
10,784 did not exceed 15 acres in extent, and 2870 of these did not 
exceed 5 acres ; 6454 ranged between 15 and 60 acres, and only 24 
were above 200 acres. The area of arable land was 278, 755 acres, or 
87 per cent of the whole, while 5268 were under plantations, 7580 
bog and marsh, 5239 barren mountain land, and 21, 582 water, roads, 
and fences. The following table shows the areas under the differ- 
ent crops in 1850 and 1*882 : — 



1 

1 

ia 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

I 

is 

1 

Meadow and 
Clover. 

Total. 

1850 

1S82 

5,8fll 

1,238 

80,948 
68,997 1 

7,467 ! 
l.CW 1 

22,105 

21,321 

7,190 

7,662 

2,643 

1,683 

10,157 

12,348 

11,899 

81,480 

147,668 

181,134 


Horses numbered 10,229 in 1872, and 10,666 in 1882. In the 
same years mules numbered 300 and 469, and asses 4314 and 8476. 
The number of cattle in 1872 was 81,333, and in 1882 onljr 72,266, 
an average of 25 ‘9 to every 100 acres under cultivation, the 
average for Ireland being 25 '8. Sheep between 1872 and 1882 
declined from 17,964 to 9868, a very inconsiderable number ; pigs 
increased from 26,008 to 29,972 ; goats from 8873 to 12,391; and 
poultry from 341,874 to 434,260. 

According to the latest return, the land was divided among 1470 
proprietors, who possessed 311,440 acres, with a total annual value of 
A261,3$2. The average size of the properties was 211 acres, and 
the average value per statute acre 17 shillings. The following 
seven proprietors possessed upwards of 10, 000 acres: E. P. Shirley, 
26,386; marquis of Bath, 22,762; earl of Dartrey, 17,345; Lord 
Rossmore, 14,839 ; Sir John lislie, 18,621 ; Viscount Templeton, 
12,845 ; A. A. Hope, 11,700. 

Jfanu/adtires.—Tlxe only manufacture of consequence is linen, 
which of late years has been on the increase. The number of 
scutching mills in 1881 was 65, of which 45 were wrought by 
water, 8 by steam, and 2 by water and steam. 

Admi?iisfrati 07 i. — ^The county includes 5 baronies, 23 parishes, 
and 1850 town lands. Assizes are held at Monaghan, and quarter- 
sessions at Carrickmacross, Castl8bla;pey, Clones, and Monaghan. 
There are 8 petty sessional districts within the county, and part of ' 
another. It includes the poor-law unions of Carrickmacross and 
Monaghan, and TOrtions of Castlebl^piey, Clogher, Clones, Coote- 
hill, and Dundalk. It is in. the Belfast miutaiy district, sub- 
district of Armagh. There is a barrack station at Monaghan. In 
the Irish parliament two members were returned for the county 
and two for the town of Monaghan, but at the IJnioa Monaghan 
was disfranchised. 

Population . — The population in 1841 was 200,442; but in 1851 
it had diminished to 141,823, iu 1871 to 114,969, and in 1881 to 
10^748, of whom 50,077 were males and 62,671 female.?. At the 
last census 73 per cent of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics, 
13 per cent. Episcopalians, and 11 per cent Presbyterians. The 
number of emigrants from 1st May 1851 to Slst December 1881 was 
66,408, or about 1840 persons per annum ; while during the twenty 
years ending Slst March 1881 the annual rate of enr^xation was 
18‘8 per 1000 of the population. The death-rate to every thousand 
of the population for the ten years ending 1881 was 16 ‘9, the hu’th- 
rate 23*4, and the marriage-rate 8 *6. The towns possessing more 
than 1000 inhabitants are — Monaghan 3369^ Clones 2216, Cairick- 
macross 2002, Castlehlayney 1810, and Ballyblay 1664. Monaghan, 
the county town, received its name Mmne(^n (the town of monks) 
from a monastery founded there at a very early period. The town was 
incoiporated by James I., but it was little more than a hamlet till 
towai^ the closeof last century. Besides the usual coun^buildmgs, 
it contains a Roman Catholic college, and National model schools. 

History and A^diqmtios.-r'lo the time of Ptolemy, Monaghan 
formed part of the territory of the Scoti. Subsequently included 
in the district of Oriel or Chgial, and long known as Macmahon’s 
country, it became shire ground in the ragn of Elizabeth. 

The antiquarian remains of Monaghan are comparatively unim- 
portant At Clones there is a round tower in good preservation, 
but very rude in its masonry; another at Iimiskeen is. very- 
dilapidated. Near Clones there are two large raths. Although 
aere are several old Danish forts, there axe no mediseval castles of 
importance. The only monastic stmeture of which any vestiges 
remaia is -(he abbey of Clones, which -was sdso the seat of a bishopne. 
The abbey dat@ wm the 6<h century, but -was rebuilt in the 14th 
ccu-feuiy mtor destiuction by fire. On the site of the Franciscan 
abbey at Monaghan a castle was erected, which -was in a ruinous 
condition in the time of Jamas I. 

MONABCHIANISM, in its technical CHristological 
sehse^ designates the -view taken by those Christians who, 
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■within the church, towards the end of the 2d century 
and during the 3d, opposed the doctrine of a hypostatic 
Logos (hypostasianism) or of an independent personal sub- 
sistence of the Divine Word. It is usual (and convenient) 
to speak of two kinds of monarchianism, — ^the d 3 niamistic 
and the modalistic. By monarchians of the former class 
Christ was held to be a mere man, miraculously conceived 
indeed, but constituted the Son of God simply by the in- 
finitely high degree in which he had been filled wi& Divine 
wisdom and power. This view was represented in Asia 
Minor about the year 170 by the anti-Montanistic Alogi, 
so called by Epiphanius on account of their rejection of the 
Fourth Gospel ; it was also taught at Eome about the end 
of the 2d century by Theodotus of Byzantium, a currier, 
who was excommunicated by Bishop Victor, and at a later 
date by Ajrtemon, excommunicated by Zephyrinus. About 
the year 260 it was again propounded within the church 
by Paul of Samosata (j.®.), who held that, by his unique 
excellency, the man Jesus gradually rose to the Divine 
dignity, so as to be worthy of the name of God. ModaJistie 
monarchianism, conceiving that the whole fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in Christ, took exception to the “ subordi- 
natianism” of some church writers, and maintained that the 
names Father and Son were only two different designations 
of the same subject, the one God, who “with reference to 
the relations in which He had previously stood to the world 
is called the Father, but in reference to His appearance in 
humanity is called the Son.” It was first taught, in the 
interests of the “monarchia” of God, by Praxeas, a con- 
fessor from Asia hIinor,in Home about 190, and was opposed 
by TertuUian in his well-known controversial tract. The 
same view — ^the “ patripassian ” as it was also called,because 
it implied that God the Father had suffered on the cross — 
obtained fresh support in Borne about 215 from certain 
disciples of Noetus of Smyrna, who received a modified 
support from Bishop Oallistus. It was on this account 
that Hippolytus, the champion of hypostasian subordinatian- 
ism, along with his adherents, withdrew from the obedience 
of Oallistus, and formed a separate community. A new and 
conciliatory phase of patripassiauism was expounded at a 
somewhat later date by Beryllus of Bostra, who, while hold- 
ing the divinity of Christ not to be iSia, or proper to Him- 
self, but iraT/otK^ (belonging to the Father), yet recognized 
in His personality a new itf^a-aTov or form of manifestation 
on the part of (^. Beryllus, however, was convinced of 
the wrongness of this view by Oeigept (5'.‘y.), and recanted 
at the synod which had been called together in 244 to 
discuss it. For the subsequent history of modalistic mon- 
archianism, see Sabellius. 

MOHASTICISM. See Mostachism. 

MONASTIB, Bitolia, or Toni Mokastte, a city of 
Macedonia, now the chief town of the Turkish vilayet of 
Boumelia, is situated at a height of 1880 feet above the 
sea, in a western inlet of the beautiful, fertile, and m^y- 
villaged plain which, with a breadth of about 10 miles, 
stretches for 40 miles eastward from Mount Peristeri 
(7714 feet high) to the feabuna chain. It is embosomed 
in rich masses of foliage, and crossed by a rough-channeled 
mountain stream, the Drahor, which joins the Gzema or 
Karasu, a tributary of the Vardar. The militaxy advan- 
tages of its position at the meeting-place of roads from 
fSaloniea, Durazzo, UsHub, and Adrianople led the Turks 
about 1820 to make Monastir the he^quarters of the 
Boumelian eorpa Since then its general and 

commercial importance has greatly increased. A consider- 
able amount of gold and silver work (especially clasps and 
filigree) is made by the local craftsmen. The population 
is about 40,000. 

Monastir— so called from the monastery ojFBhkova fpie Beeches), 
some hundred feet up the slope of Peristeri — ^is identified with the 
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ancient Heraelea Lyncestis on the Bgnatian "Way ; and its bishopric 
is still called the bishopric of Pelagonia from the ancient name of 
the plain. In 1833 the town was the scene of the massacre of the 
Albanian beys. 

MOHBODDO, James Botinett, Lord (1714-1799), 
author of works on the Origin and Progress of Language 
(published in 1773), and Ancient Metaj^hydcs (1779), was 
one of the most marked characters in Scottish literary 
circles in the 18th century. He was born in 1714 at 
Monboddo in Edneardineshire, studied at Aberdeen and 
Groningen, and quickly took a leading position at the 
Edinburgh bar, being made one of the Lords of Session 
in 1767. Many of his eccentricities, both of conduct and 
opinion, appear less eccentric to the present generation 
than they did to his contemporaries; though he seems to 
have heightened the impression of them by his humorous 
sallies in their defence. He may have had other reasons 
than the practice of the ancients for dining late and per- 
forming his journeys on horseback instead of in a carriage. 
His views about the origin of society and language and the 
faculties by which man is distinguished from the brutes 
afforded endless matter for jest to the wags of his day; 
but readers of this generation are more likely to be sur- 
prised by the scientific character of his method and the 
acuteness of his conclusions than amused by his eccentri- 
city. These conclusions have many curious points of con- 
tact with Darwinism and Neo-Kantism. His idea of 
studying man as one of the animals, and of collecting facts 
about savage tribes to throw light on the problems of 
civilization, bring him into contact with the one, and his 
intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy with the other. 
In hoth respects Monboddo was far in advance of his 
nei^bouTS. His happy turn of VirgiTs line — 

“Tantee molis erat himm.em coudere gentem” — 
might be adopted as a motto by the Evolutionists ; and 
Neo-Kantians would find it hard to believe that he published 
his criticism of Locke in 1773. His studied abstinence 
from fine writing — from “the rhetorical and poetical style 
fashionable among writers of the present day ” — on such 
subjects as he handled confirmed the idea of his con- 
temporaries that he was only an eccentric concocter of 
supremely absurd paradoxes. He died, 26th May 1799, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five. 

MOhTCTOH, a town of the Dominion of Canada, in 
Westmoreland, New Brunswick, 89 miles by rail north- 
of St John, is a port at the head of navigation on the 
Petitcodiac, and the seat of the workshops and general 
offices of the Intercolonial Biailway. The population, 
about 1200 in 1871, was 6032 in 1881 ; the growth of 
the place has been favoured by the establishment of sugar- 
Te finin g factories, and factories for cotton and brass and iron 
wares since the Canadian Parliament in 1879 adopted a 
policy of protection. For the year 1881-82 the exports 
amounted to_$64,8l7j and the imports to |252,57l, 

MONDOS^EDO, an ancient city of Spain, 27 miles 
north-north-east from Lugo, in the province of that name, 
is situated on the Sixto, a small tributary of the Masma, 
on the Atlantic side of the Cantabrian ch^, in a sheltered 
site surrounded on all sides by considerable hills. The 
population in 1878 was 10,112. The principal buildings 
are the cathedral, a Corinthian structure of the 17th 
century, an ex-convent of Franciscan friars of Alcantara^ 
which is now used for a theatre and a public school, and 
the civil hospital. The industries, which are unimportant, 
incdnde lace-making, linen-weaving, and leather manu- 
facture. 

According to local tradition, the bishopric of BoimTim, near 
Brs^ was transferred to San Martin, de Mondoiiedo (three leagues 
from Mondonedo) in the 8 th century; it was bronght to Mondoiiedo 
itself by Dofia TJrraea in tiie beginning of the 12tih century ; for 
about sixty years prior to 123S the see was at Eibadeo. After Saving 
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been for nearly a century and a half in the hands of the Moors, 
Mondofiedo Tras recaptured by OrdoSo 1. in 858 ; and the Christian 
possession was made permanent by Alphonso III. in 870. It was 
taken by surprise by me French in 1809. 

MOiroOVt, a city of Italy, in the province of Chineo, 
15 miles east of Cuneo and about 55 west of Genoa by 
rail, was formerly the chief town of the Sardinian province 
of Mondovi, and between 1560 and 1719 the seat of a 
Piedmontese nniversity. The central quarter occupies the 
summit of a MU 1670 feet Mgh, and contains the hexa- 
gonal piazza^ a citadel erected in 1573 by Emanuel Phili- 
bert, the cathedral of St Donatus, a spacious episcopal 
palace, and the statue of Beccaria, who was a native of 
the town. At the foot of the hill along the banks of the 
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EUero (a tributary of the Po) lie the industrial and 
commercial suburbs of Breo, Bor^tto, Pian della Valle, 
and Carassone, with their potteries, tanneries, marble- 
works, «kc. The mansion of Count Quintino in Pian 
della Valle was the seat of the printing-press wMch from 
1472 issued books with the imprint Mons Eegalis ; and in 
modem times the Ducal press founded by Emanuel Phili- 
bert has acquired a great reputation. The population of 
the town was 9637 in 1871, with the suburbs 11,958 ; 
that of the commune 17,726 in 1861, and 17,902 in 1881. 

Breo is identified with a certain Colonia Bradolensis ; but Mou- 
dovi proper — Mona Yici, Mons Eegalis (Monteregale), or Vicodunum 
— ^pr^ably did not take its rise till about 1000 a. n. The bishopric 
dates from 1388. 
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1. D^nitioii and Funetims of Money. — ^The precise 
definition of Money is a question presenting no small 
difficnlty, and it has been complicated by the attempts of 
some writers to define the term so as to lend support to 
their favourite theories. The real difficulties of the subject 
are, however, chiefly connected with paper-money, and^ as 
that side of the question been deMt with in the arricle 
Baishong (§'.'».) it will here be sufiicient to adopt the clear 
and careful description of money given by a distinguished 
Americaa economist as being “ that which passes freely 
from bn-nd to hand thronghout the commnnity in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodities, being 
accepted equally without reference to the character or credit 
of the person who offers it and without the intention of tie 
person who receives it to consume it or enjoy it or apply it 
to any other use than in turn to tender it to others in dis- 
charge of debts or payment for commodities.’^ ^ In this 
passage the essential features of money are plainly set forth, 
though, as is frequently the case in economics, particular 
cases hard to bring within the description may be found.^ 

The functions which money dis^arges in the social 
organism are — at least in the opinion of all writers worth 
noticing here — clearly manifest. The most important is 
that of facilitating exchanges. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the great importance of this office. The mere consider- 
ation of industrial organization shows that it is based on 
the division of employments; but the earliest economic 
writers saw clearly that division of employments was 
rende*6d possible only by the use of a medium of exchange. 
They saw that the result of increasing sp^ializataon of 
lahcKtr was to bring about a state of thmgs in wMdi each 
iodiridaal produced httk> or nothing directly adapted to 
satisfy hifl own wants, and that each one was to live hy 
exchanging his products for those of others. They saw, 
moreover, that this was not: feaable without some object 
wMeh all would be willing to accept for their peculiar pro- 
ducts, for otherwise, the diffictdty of getting those togeiher 
whose wants were reciprocal would be a complete hindrance 
to the development of exchange which alone made division 
of labour possible. A second function hardly inferior in 
imj^rtance to the one just mentioned is that of affording 
a ready meam of estimating the comparative value of dif- 
ferent eoasamoditiles. ‘Without some common commodity as 
a star^sird of etKaparison this would be almost impossible. 
“ If a taflor had only coats and wanted to buy bread- or a 
horse, it would be trohbleacaaG to ascertain how much 
bread he oughtto obtain ^or a coat or how many coats he 

* P. A. Walker, Tmief and p. 4. 

3 For frtrthef infonaatioa ss to fibe discosaorus. relative to the pro^ 
definition of Money,” the rwder may consult j. S. ISOH, JVmi, o/JPoL 
Soea.^ B. iii. ck. § 7 ; Jevoni^ pjh 248 sq.i A de 

ZAve3ey% ; ManAi Moi^tcdrej pp. 226 aq . ; and especially Jfr H. 

...Si^WRk’a article “What is Money?” in the Meidao 

f Anril also hfs 'Prvrui'nifjs nf Ktsmuwniv. im. jmi' 


should give for a horse;”® and as the number of com- 
modities to be dealt with increased the problem would be- 
come harder, “ for each commodity would have to be quoted 
iu terms of every other commodity.” Indeed it may be 
reasonably maintained that the idea of general value could 
not be formed without the existence of money, and all that 
is known of savage races tends to bear out this view.* The 
adoption of some one commodity renders the comparison 
of values easy. “ The chosen commodity becomes a common 
denmiinaiior or cxmmon measure of value in terms of wMch 
we estimate the values of aU other goods,” ^ and thus money, 
wMch in its primary function renders exchanges possible by 
acting as an intermediate term in each exchange, also makes 
exchanges easier by making them definite. Another func- 
tion of money comes into being with the progress of society. 
One of the most distinctive features of advancing civiliza- 
tion is the increasing tendency of people to trust each 
other. Thus there is a continual increeise in relations of 
contract, as may be seen by examining the development of 
any legal system. Now a contract implies something to 
be done in the future, and for estimating the value of that 
future act a standard is required ; and here money, wMch 
already acts as a medium of exchange and as a meamre of value 
at a given time, performs a third function, by affording an 
approximate means of estimating the present value of the 
future act, and in this respect may be regarded as a standard 
of value, or, if the phrase be preferred, of deferred payinents.^ 
^me writers attribute a fourth function to money, inas- 
much as they regard it as being a means of easily storing 
up value. Doubtless it does supply this need, wMch is a 
specially pressing one in early civilizations owing to the 
insecurity which then exists, but with the progress of 
settled govemmeut the need becomes less extreme. Other 
forms of investment grow up, and the habit of hoarding 
money becomes unusual. It is therefore better to regard 
the functions of money as being only three in number, viz., 
to furnish — (1) the common medium by wMch exchanges 
are rendered possible, (2) the common measure by which 
the comparative values of those exchanges are estimated, 
(3) the standard by wMct future obligations are 
determined. 

2. CavseswM^ Determine the Value of Momy. Quantity 
of Money needed hy a Ffaiim . — ^The problem of the deter- 
mining causes of the value of money is a particular case of 
the general problem of values, but there circumstances 
wMch render the inquiry more than usually complicated. 
Before conadering these it will be well to deal with a use 
of the phrase “value of money” wMch has led to much con- 

» MQl, iVin., B. iii eh. 7, § 1. ~ 

* W. Bagekoti JSksonomc Studies, yp. 42-43. ® Jevons, Money, p. 5. 

* For aa ingeniojis ai^;ument gainst the use of the tenas meastire ” 
and “standaxd^of value, see F. A. Walker, Money, pp. 4 sq., and 
Money, Trade, eaid Industry, pp- 27 sq., 60 sq. The shorter titla is 

irniformlv ■nsed here fnr his laTiTftT ■fTwatisA. 
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fusion. In mercantile phraseology the value of money 
means the interest charged for the use of loanable capital. 
Thus, when the market rate of interest is high money is 
said to be dear, when it is low money is regarded as cheap. 
"Whatever may be the force of the reasons in favour of this 
use, it is only mentioned here for the purpose of excluding 
it. For our present subject, “ the value of a thing is what 
it will exchange for ; the value of money is what money 
will exchaiinge for, or its purchasing power. If prices are 
low, money will buy much of other things, and is of high 
value ; if prices are high, it will buy little of other things, 
and is of low value. The value of money is inversely as 
general prices, falling as they rise and rising as they fall,” ^ 
Now in the general theory of value it appears ^at the 
proxinfiate condition which determines it is the equation 
between supply and demand ; and this is clearly the case 
with reference to money. These terms, supply and demand, 
need, however, some elucidation. Let us consider what is 
meant by the supply of, and demand for, money. The 
supply of a commodity means the quantity of it which is 
ofiEered for sale. But in what shape does the sale of money 
take place 1 By being offered for goods. “ The supply of 
money, then, is the quantity of it which people are wanting 
to lay out;” or, to put the point more concisely, it is “all 
the money in circulation at the time.” Again, to take the 
case of demand, — ^the demand for a commodity is the pur- 
chasing power offered for it.^ Demand in the special case 
of money consists of aU the goods offered for sale. There 
is, however, a peculiar feature in the case of money which 
arises from its position as the medium of exchange, viz., 
that money is, so to say, in a “ constant state of supply 
and demand,” since its principal service is to act as the 
means of purchasing commodities.® From this it follows 
that the factors which determine the value of money within 
a given time are : (1) the amount of money in, circulatioi^ 
and (2) the amount of goods to be sold. On closer exami- 
nation it will, however, appear that there are other elements 
to be taken into account. In the first place, the quantity 
of money is not by itself the sole element on the supply 
side. In some instances a coin will not circulate more 
than two or three times in a year, while another coin may 
make himdreds of purchases. In determining the value of 
money these varying rates of circulation have to be con- 
sidered, and by takmg an average we may establish the 
existence of a fresh element to be estimated, namely, the 
average rapidity with which money does its work, or, to 
use Mill’s expression, “the efficiency- of money.” On 
the side of demand, again, it is not the quantity of commo- 
dities that is the determining element, but the amount of 
sales, and the same article may, and generally does, pass 
through several hands before it reaches the constuner. 
From this it follows that (if the consideration of credit in 
its various forms be omitted) the value of money is inversely 
as its quantity multiplied by its efficiency, the amount 
of transactions being assumed to be constant. This formula 
requires, howeveir, some further explanations before it can 
be accepted as a full expression of the truth on the subject. 
It must be noticed that it is not commodities only that are 
exchanged for money. Services of aU. kinds constitute a 
large portion of the demand, while the payment of interest 
■on the various forms of obligation requires a large amount 
■of the cireulatmg medium. The potent influence of credit 
also must be dwelt on. This latter force is the main element 
to be considered in dealing with variations of prices ; but 


1 Mm, Prin., B. iii. ch. 8, § 1. 

* For a clear statemeat of this, see J. E. Oaimes, Leading Prvnciples^ 
I»art i. ch. 2. 

® The leading exception to tMs is in the case of money which is 
hoarded for an indefinite period, and is therefore withdrawn ftom eir- 
■culation. 
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so far as it is based on a deposit of metallic money it may 
be looked on as a means of increasing the efficiency of 
money, and therefore as coming within the formula given 
above. In its other aspects it lies outside the range of 
this article. Some interesting conclusions may be deduced 
from the results we have arrived at. One of these is that 
the “ increased development of trade,” or “ expansion of 
commerce,” of itself tends to lower not to raise prices ; 
for, by increasing the work which money has to do while 
the amount remains the same, it raises its value. ^ Another 
consequence is that a large addition may be made to the 
money in a country without any effect being produced on 
prices. This is evident, since money only acts on prices 
by being brought into circulation ; therefore, if the money 
which is added to the national stock is not used in this 
way, prices will remain unaffected. 

"We have now sufficiently considered the proximate con- 
ditions which determine the value of money ; the next step 
is to inquire : What is the ultimate regulator of its value ? 
The value of freely-produced commodities is — according to 
the ordinary theory of economists — determined by ikeir 
“cost of production,” or, where the article is produced at 
different costs, by the cost of production of the most costly 
portion. We have now to consider how far this theory 
applies to the special case of money. Grold and silver, the 
principal materials of money, are the products of mines, 
and are produced* at different costs ; therefore the cost of 
the part produced at greatest cost ought to determine their 
value. This theory is, however, true only under certain 
conditions — namely, that competition is perfectly free, and 
that there are accurate data for computing the cost of pro- 
duction, and even then it is true only “ in the long run.” 
Moreover, cost only operates on value by affecting supply. 
“ The latent influence,” says MUl,® “ by which the values 
of things are made to conform in the long run to the cost 
of production is the variation that would otherwise take 
place in the supply of the commodity.” From these con- 
siderations it follows that cost of production does not so 
influentially affect the value of money as some writers have 
supposed. In former periods it was a common proceeding 
on the part of the state to either restrict or stimulate coin- 
age and mining for the precious metals. At all times the 
working of gold and silver mines has been rather a hazard- 
ous speculation than a legitimate business. “ When any 
person undertakes to work a new mine in Peru,” says Adam 
Smith,® “he is universally looked upon as a man destined 
to bankruptcy and ruin, and is upon that account shunned 
and avoided by everybody. Mining, it seems, is considered 
there in the same Kght as here, as a lottery, in which 
the prizes do not compensate the blanks ; ” and all subse- 
quent experience confirms this view. With regard to the 
adjTKtment of supply to meet an altered cost of production, 
the difficulties are, if possible, still greater. The supply 
of money is so large compared with the annual production, 
that any change can operate but slowly on its value. The 
total stoppage of fresh supplies from the mines would not 
be felt for some years in the increased value ; and an in- 
creased amount of production, though more rapid in its 
operation, takes some time to produce an effect. “ Hence 
the effects of all changes in the conditions of production of 
the precious metals are at first, and continue to be for many 
yeais, qu^tiona of quantity only, with little reference to 
cost of production.” On these grounds it is apparent that 
cost of production is not, for short periods, the controlling 
force which governs the value of money, and even for long 

■* This view, ■which seems to most persons a paradox, is well put by 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, p. 81 (ed. M'CuIioeh) j also by J, 
E. Cairaes, Essays on Political Economy, p. 4. 

“ Prin., B. iii. ch. 3, § 2. 

® Wealih of Nations^ p. 7S (ed. MHlulloch). 
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periods tke speculative nature of the industries connected 
•with the production of money renders the cost of produc- 
tion an element very tiard to ascertain. Another considera- 
tioti -which, gives a peculiar feature to the problem of money- 
value is that in the case of other commodities a change in 
cost of production affects value without any actual change 
in the supply. The knowledge that a commodity can be 
produced at a lower cost •will cause a reduction in its value. 
This is not -true of money. Either the quantity or the 
efficiency of money must be altered to change its value. 
This is, of course, a result of its position as the circulating 
medium.^ When all these circumstances are taken into 
account it becomes cleaj that the most correct way to 
regard the question of money-value is that which looim on 
supply and demand, as interpreted above, as the regu- 
lator of its value for a limited time, while regarding cost 
of production as a force exercising an iaduenee of imcer- 
tain amount on its fluctuations during long periods. Where 
the coinage of a state is artificially limited, the value of 
its money plainly depends on supply and demand as -we 
have interpreted it* 

The next question -which arises is : What quantity of 
money does a nation require? What amount of the circu- 
lating medium is necessary for the proper working of the 
industrial organism 1 To this puzalmg problem the earlier 
economists gave answers in the shape of definite formulae. 
Thus, Sir W. Petty was of opinion that the amount of coin 
requi^ by a country was one-half the rent of land, one- 
fourth the amount of building rent, and one fifty-second 
part of the annual -wages of labour. Locke's \i&w was that 
one-fiftieth of labourers' -wages, one-fourth landowners’ 
revenue, and one-twentieth of tikdera' yearly returns, was 
the proper amount. Modem statisticians, however, though 
having command of much greater resources, decline to 
attempt a quantitative answer, and content -themselves 
with indicating the conditions -which the problem involves. 
In fact we must first examine the work which money has 
to perform, and this depends on. several conditions. Ihe 
first of these is the population ; csEteris par€yti&y twice as 
many people -will want tvrice as much money. The second 
is the amount of transactions ; for, if the amount of busi- 
ness done is doubled, the amount of money must be also 
doubled, unless at the same time some improvement in credit 
is infeEoduced, The efficiency of money is a third element 
-which afiects the quantity needed, and this is largely 
dependeoat on the habits of the people and the facilities for 
cosaamtation. Other elements which caa be only briefly 
indicated are— -"the degree in -which credit exists between 
man eaod hmn ; iho amount of travelling which takes place ; 
and the commercial aadl^nkingorgaiuzation which exists.” ^ 
Another factor -which requires to be esrimated is the extent 
to vrhich habits of hoaading exist ; for all money hoarded 
is withdrawn from circulation, and therefore increases the 
total amount needed. The habits of saving in the rural 
districts of France remarkably exemplify this element in 
the question, Agaiit, the existence of barter does a-way 
with the of so much money as would he required to 
exchange ©fleeted by barter* The custom 
of , , pe^jing wages in kind has a similar effect. This bare 
i®w question is. When "we 

Ihe matter firomt an international point of 
view, the amount needed, after adlowance is made for the 
cost of trmispo^ng goods, is jdainiy that whioh will keep 
a Gountifys prices at a ievei with those of the countries 
with which it has minmfercM r^dioiss.* For otherwise 
the «)uutiy would have an esccess mther of importation or 
of exportation, which would necestitate a flow of money to 
the <>oantry whose prices were lower than the lev^. 

.1 F. A. -Walker, y. 7S. * p. 57.. 


This, then, is the condition -which determines comparative 
prices between different countries; and, prices being so 
detennined, the quantity of money needed to keep up those 
prices depends on the conditions above indicated. In the 
ease of England reliable statistics tend to show that the 
gold in circulation was, in 1872, about J6105, 000,000, and 
the note circulation ^£43,000,000. In any Continental 
country the amount would probably he proportionally much 
greater, owing to the fact that there is in l^gland a greater 
development of credit. 

3. Early Forms of Currency. — ^Up to the present we have 
considered money as being fully established and properly 
adapted to fulfil its various functions. We have now to 
trace the steps by which a suitable system of currency was 
evolved from a state of barter. It is important for a right 
understanding of the question to grasp the fact that ex- 
changes took place originally between groups, and not 
between individuals. This explains the slow growth of 
exchanges, as each group prod^uced moat of the articles 
nec^sary for itself, and such acts of barter as took place 
were ratiier reciprocal presents than mercantile exchanges. 
Such is actually the case at present among modem savages. 
“It is instructive to see trade in its lo-west form among 
such tribes as the Australians. The tough greenstone 
valuable for makipg hatchets is carried hundreds of miles 
by natives, who receive from other tribes in return the 
prized products of their districts, such as red ochre to paint 
their bodies -with; they have even got so far as to let 
peaceful traders pass unharmed through, tribes at war, so 
that trains of youths might he met, ea<ffi iad -with a slab of 
sandstone on his head to be carried to his distant home 
and shaped into a seed-crusher. When strangers visit a 
tribe they axe received at a friendly gathering or cor- 
robboree, and presents axe gi-ven on both sides. bTo doubt 
there is a general sense tlmt the gifts axe to be fair 
exchanges, aod if either side is not satisfied there will be 
grumbling and quarreHing ; but in this roughest kind of 
barter we do not yet find that clear notion of a unit of 
value which is the great step in trading.”^ Tbia vivid 
description of what is going on a"!; present among lo-wer 
races enables us to realize the way in which money came 
into existence. When any commodity becomes an object 
of desire, not merely from its use to the persons desiring it, 
but from their wanting it as being readily exchangeable 
for other things, then tW article may be regarded as rudi- 
mentary money. Thus the greenstone and ochre are on 
their way to being promoted to the position of ourrency, 
and the idea of a " unit of value ” is all that is needed to 
complete the invention. " This higher stage is found among 
the Indians of British Columbia, whose strings of haiqua- 
shells, ■worn as ornamental borders to their dresses serve 
them also as currency to trade -with, — a string of ordinary 
quality being reckoned as worth one beaver’s sMu.” ^ These 
shells, therefore, are in reality money, iaasmneh as they 
discharge its functions. 

On a reyw of existing savage tribes and ancient races of more 
or less civilization we are surprised at the great variety of objects 
wMehhsve been used to supply the need of a circulating medium. 
Skins^ for instance, seem to be one of the earliest forms of money. 
They are to be foimd at present among the Indians of A laaVa. s 
chas^ging this service, wide accounts of leather money seem to show 
that their lose was formerly more general. As the hunting stage 
gives pkee to the pastoral, and animals become domesticated, the 
animal itself mstead of ita skin, becomes the piincipal form of eux- 
leney. There is a great mass of evidence to snow that, in the most 
distant legions and at veiy different times, cattle formed a currency 
for 'jfflistoral aiid early ag^lctdt^^^ xtatLons^ Alike axaoBg 
■ barbarous laibes and in the survivals discovered among classics 
nations, sheep and oxen, both appear as units of value. Thus -ve 
find that at Some,' and through &e Ital&n tribes generally, ‘'oxen 
and sheep formed the oldest medium of exchange, ten sheep being 

* E. B. Tjlor, Anthroyolomf, PP- 281-282. 

* fylor, loo. di. * TYhymper, Alaska, p, 2S5, ' 
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reckoned equiralent to one ox. The reco^ition of these objects as 
tmiversal legal representatives of value, or, in other words, as money, 
may be traced back to the epoch of a purely pastoral economy. ” ^ 
The Icelandic law bears witness to a similar state of things ; while 
the various fines in the different Teutonic codes are estimated in 
cattle. The Latin -^orU pecunia {peous) is an evidence of the earliest 
Eoman money being composed of cattle. The English /ea and the 
famous term feudal, according to its most probable etymology, are 
derived from the same root. In a well-known passage of the Iliad^ 
the value of two different sets of armour is estimated in terms of 
oxen. The Irish law tracts bear evidence as to the use of cattle as 
one of the measures of value in early Irish civilization.* Withiu 
the last few years it has been prominently brought before the public 
that oxen form the principal wealth and the circulating medium 
among the Zulus and Eaflfres. On the testimony of an eye-witness 
we are assured that, ‘'as cattle constitute the sola wealth of the 
people, so they are their only medium of such transactions as involve 
exchange, payment, or reward.”'* We find that cattle-rents are 
paid by the pastoral Indian tribes to the United States Government® 
From the prominence of slavery in early societies it is natural -to 
suppose that slaves would be adopted as a medium of exchange, and 
one of the measures of value in the Irish law tracts, cmihalj is said 
to have originally meant a female slave. They are at present applied 
■to this purpose in Central Africa, and also in New Guinea. On 
passing to the agricultural stage a grea-ter mimher of objects are 
found capable of being applied to currency purposes. Among these 
are com — ^used even at present in Norway — maize, olive oil, cocoa- 
nuts, and tea. The most remarkable instance of an agricultural 
product being used as currency is to he found in the case of tobacco, 
which was adopted as legal tender by the English colonists in Nortii 
America. Another class of articles used for money consists of 
ornaments, which among all unei'rilized tribes serve this purpose. 
The haiqua-shells mentioned before are an instance, co-wries in 
India, whales’ teeth among the Fijians, red feathers among some 
South Sea Island tribes, and finally, any attractive kinds of stone 
which can be easily worked- Miueral products, so fax as they do 
not come under the preceding head, furnish another class. Thus 
salt was used in Abyssinia and Mexico, while the metals— a pheno- 
menon which ■will reg^uire a more careful examination — ^have suc- 
ceeded tu finally driving aU their ioferior competitors out of the 
field, and have become the sole substances for money at present. 

4. Metallic Form of Money. Their Superiority aver 
other Svhstancee. SpedoU AdvaiUages of Silver and Gold , — 
The tise of metals as a form of money can "be traced far back 
in the history of civilization, but, as it is not possible to 
ascertain the historical order of their respective adoptions 
for this purpose, we will take them in the order of their 
value, beginning with the lowest. Iron, judging from the 
statement of Ai^totle, was extensively employedascurreney. 
One remarkable instance of this which at once occura to the 
mind is the Spartan money, which is clearly a survival of 
the older system that had ^ed out among the other Greeks, 
though by modem writers it has been attributed to ascetic 
policy. In conjunction ■with copper, iron formed an early 
Chinese currency, and till recently it was a subsidiary 
coinage in Japan. Iron spikes are used in Central Africa 
while Adam Smith notices the use of nails for money in 
Scotland.® Lead has also served as money, as it does at 
present in Burmah. Copper has been more -widely employed 
than either of the previously-mentioned metals. Its use in 
China as a parallel standard with iron has just been men- 
tioned. The early Hebrew coins were chiefly composed of 
it, while down to 269 b.c. the sole Eoman coinage was 
an alloy of copper- Till a very recent period it formed the 
principal money of some poorer European states (as Sweden), 
and was the subsidiary coinage of the United Kingdom till 
■the present bronze fractional currency was introduced. - Tin 
was not so favourite a material for money as copper, but 
the early English coinages were composed of it, probably on 
account of the fertile tin mines of Cornwall, and in later 
times halfpence and farthings of -fain have been struck. The 


, ^ Mommsen, BisL of Rome (Eng. trans.), L p. 203. 

^ The episode between Diomede and Glancns in the 6th book. 

* Maine, Rarlp Bistory of Irritations, Lect. vi. ; Brehon Law 
Traats (ed. by Drs Hancock and Eichey). 

■* Rev. H. Dngmore, quoted by Maine, op. di., p. 148. 

* F. A. Walker, Money, Trade, and Industry, p. 22. 

® Wealth of nations, p. 11. 


next metal which comes ioto notice is silver, which up to 
the last few years was the principal form of money, and 
even still is able to dispute the field with its most formidable 
rival It formed the main basis of Greek coins, and was 
introduced at Borne in 269 b.c. The mediaeval money was 
principally composed of silver, and its position in recent 
times will have to be subsequently noticed more at length. 
Gold, which is the most valuable of the metals widely used 
for monetary purposes, has been steadily gaining ground 
with the growth of commerce. The earliest trace of its uso 
in common with that of silver is to be found “ in the pictures 
of the ancient Egyptians weighing in scales heaps of rings 
of gold and silver.” ^ The only other metals used for money 
— ^platinum and nickel — ^may be easily disposed of. The 
former of these was coined for a short time by the Enssian 
Government, and then given up as unsuitable. The latter 
is only used as an alloy. 

The examination of the forms of currency, both metallic- 
and non-metalJic, in which we have been engaged leads to* 
certain definite conclusions as to the course which the 
evolution of currency is pursuing. It appears (1) that the 
metals tend to supersede all other forms of money among 
progressive peoples, and (2) that certain metals tend to- 
supersede the others. From this we are led to consider the 
qualities which are desirable in the material of money, and 
to conclude that the presence or absence of those qi^ties 
is the reason of the adoption or rejection of any given 
substance. 

(1) In the first place, it is necessary that the material of 
money should be desirable, or, in other words, possess value ; 
and to this condition all the commodities we have reviewed 
conform, for otherwise they would never have attained the- 
position of being a medium of exchange. This quality, 
then, is not the reason for the preference of some forms over 
others. (2) The second requisite clearly is that the value 
of the article shall be high in proportion to its weight or 
bulk, or, to put the same truth in another way, it is requisite- 
that it shall be portable. Want of this quality has been a, 
fetal obstacle to many early forms of money retai ning their 
place. Skins, com, and tobacco were found very difficult 
to transfer from place to place. Iron and copper too 
suffered from the same defect, while sheep and oxen, though 
moving themselves, were expensive to transfer. (3) It ia 
further desirable that the material of money shall be the 
same throughout, and that one unit shall be equal in value 
to another. This is a reason for rejecting the widespread 
currency composed of cattle, as the difference between one 
and another head is of course often considerable. The 
metals possess a particular advantage in this respect, as, 
after being refine^ they are almost exactly homogeneoim. 

(4) A fourth requisite is that the substance used as money 
can without damage be divided and, if needed, united again; 
here also the desired quality is peculiarly possessed by the 
metals, as they are easily jfeible, while skins or precious, 
stones suffer greatly in value by division, and it need hardly 
be added that the same is the case with regard to animak. 

(5) Money must also be durable. This at once removes 
from the articles suitable for money all animal and many 
vegetable substances. Eggs or oil will not keep, and conse- 
quently soon IcHse their value. Iron, too, is liable to rust, 
which, combined with its low value, is a reason for its dis- 
use as currency. (6) Money should be easily distinguishable, 
and there should be no trouble in ascertaining its value. 
This condition is one of the reasons why precious stones 
have never been much used as money, their v^ue being Iferd 
to estimate. The same objection applies to most non- 
metallic currencies, and is only ob-riated even in their case 
by the process of assaying. ("7) The last condition which 


Tylor, p. 288. 
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iappears desirable for tbe money material is, that its value 
shall be steady. This, however, is of but slight importance 
in early societies, and it is only as deferred payments become 
a prominent feature of industrial life that this requisite is 
much needed. It is enough for the other purposes of money 
that it shall not vary within short periods, which is found 
to be a feature of metals, and especially of silver and gold, 
while com especially varies widely in value from season to 
season. Trom the foregoing examination of the requisites 
desirable in the material of money it is easy to deduce the 
empirical laws which the history of money discloses, since 
metals, as compared with non-metaUic substances, evidently 
possess those requisites in a great degree. They are all 
durable, homogeneous, divisible, and recognizable, and in 
virtue of these superior advantages they are the only 
substances now used for money by advanced nations. Nor 
is the case different when the decision has to be made 
between the different metals. Iron has been rejected 
because of its low value and its liability to rust, lead from 
its extreme softness, and tin from its tendency to break. 
Both these as well as copper also, are unsuitable 

from their low value, which hinders their speedy tr ansmis sion 
so as to adjust inequalities of local prices. 

The elimination of these metals leaves silver and gold as 
the only suitable materials for forming the principal currency. 
Of late years there has been a movement towards the 
adoption of the latter as the sole monetary st^dard, silver 
being regarded as suitable only for a subsidiary coinage. 
Indeed this question, which is reserved for subsequent 
discussion, may be regarded as the principal matter of 
controvert in the field of metallic currency. The special 
features of gold and silver which render them the most 
suitable materials for currency may here be noted. “The 
value of these metals changes only by slow degrees ; they 
are readily divisible into any number of parts which may 
be reunit^ by means of fusion' without loss; they do 
not deteriorate by being kept; their firm and compact 
texture makes them difficult to wear ; their cost of pro- 
duction, especially of gold, is so considerable that &ey 
possess great value in aniall bulk, and can of course be 
transported with comparative facility ; and their identity 
is perfect.” i The possession by both these metals of 
the qualiti^ needed in money is more briefly but forcibly 
put by OantiHon when he says that “gold and silver alone 
are of small volume of equ^ goodness, easy of transjwrt^ 
diviaibie without loss, easily guarded, beautiM and brilliant, 
and durable almost to eternity,”® This view has even been 
pushed to an extreme form in the proposition of Turgot, 
that they became universal money by tbe nature and force 
of things, independently of ail convention and law, from 
which the deductioin has been drawn that to proscribe silver 
by law is a violation of the nature of tbin^^ 

6. Cmtage: its Advantages, and ike Frirtcipai Qtiestums 
connected — ^The development of monetary systems 

has now been traced down to the establishment of metallic 
currencies. These, in the early stages of their existence, 
passed by weight. The Hebrew records b^ witness to 
fact, as a£o do the Greek writers. Aristot^ for ex- 
aniple^ aft^ indicating ihe circunoistances which led to the 
inv^tion of eurreney, proceeds to point out that it was 

afterwards dbteoain^ in value by men putting a stamp 
upon in order that it may save ihmn i^m the trouble 
cl weighing it.” * There are two distinct stages in the 

1 JSncy. £tU. (Stfa ed.), ait. “Money,” vt>t nr. p. 417- 

* W. S. Jevons in the ChaiemiaoraKy Jamary 1881. See also 

Iiord liverpool. Coins of ihe J&aim, {Bank of Btoglaad r^aint), p. 10, 

* See Caimes, Logioc^ MdQwS, q/ Pcrf, Earn.,, p- W, note ; and for 
an application of the argnment to Simetallism, see £. de lAveleye, 
Wort, Rbo., July 1881. 

* Poi,, t o, 8. 'Tbe whole pass^ is worthy of q[notati(Hii as 
showing how dearly Aristotle conceived the primary fouction of 


introduction of coining. In the first, only the quality or 
fineness of the metal is denoted by the stamp, no attempt 
being made to fix the weight. In other words, the stamp 
acts as a kind of hall-mark. The Chinese cubes of gold 
may bave been the earliest money. Herodotus attributes 
the first use of coined gold and silver to the Lydians,® while 
in another passage he mentions that the first Greek coinage 
was at jEgina, by Pheidon of Argos.® The second step 
was to certify the weight as well as the fineness of the 
metal, thus completing the invention. The necessity of 
preventing any interference with the coin after it had been 
stamped led to the adoption of a regular form, and, though 
hexagonal or octagonal coins are to be found, the received 
shape of a coin is that of a flat circle, each side of which is 
stamped, as well as in many cases the edge. By this con- 
trivance aU persons into whose hands the coin came had a 
guarantee as to its quality and quantity, and we may reason- 
ably infer that the great improvement in coinage among 
the Grecian colonies was the effect, and also in some degree 
the cause, of the expansion of their commerce in the 6th 
century b.c. From Greece the art of coining spread to 
Italy, being introduced by the Greek colonists in Lower 
Italy. Since then coinage as an art has always existed in 
the more advanced societies. The progress of invention, 
however, does not end with the introduction of the art of 
coining, since a number of practical questions arise with 
reference to the best system to be adopted, which for a 
protracted period present great difficulties to those who are 
called upon to solve them. One of these, before touched 
on, is ; What is the best shape for coins 1 The answer has 
finally been in favour of the circular, but square and oblong 
pieces are also to be found.’’ Closely allied with this is 
the question of the most suitable limits of size. The in- 
ferior limit is plainly fixed by the convenience of those 
using the coins. They ought not to be so small “that 
they can be easily lost, or can with difficulty be picked 
up,” ® Instances of violations of this principle occur in the 
case of the English threepenny piece and thie American 
onodollax gold piece. The superior limit is a more difficult 
point. Its determination turns partly on the difficulty of 
coining large pieces, and partly on the facilities which such 
large coins as the American gold double-eagle give for im- 
proper treatment. It is an easy process to drill holes, 
which can be concealed by hammering, while in some cases 
the coin has been sawn in two, . and the interior gold 
removed, the outside surfaces being soldered together, while 
platmum is put in the midst to maintain the weight. As 
a general rule it may he laid down that no gold coin much 
larger than the Enghsh soverei^, or silver one at aU larger 
than the half-crown, should be issued. Another considera- 
tion to be borne in mind when determining the proper 
size of coins is the relative amount of wear which takes 
place. Experience proves that large coins are less worn 
than small ones. “ According to experiments made at the 
mint in 1833, the loss per cent, per annum on half-crowns 
is about 25. 6d., on shillings, 4s., and on sixpences, 7s. 6d.” 
This result has been confirmed 1:^ other inquiries. From 
this it follows that the larger coins are less expensive, but 
their size is limited by the fear of their being tampered 
with. Again, the character of the stamp to be impressed 
money : irpds ras dXhayds rotovrSy rt cwiBeyro Trpbs <r^as 

o^ofe Bibbyat itat J tCv ‘^(prjiTip.av atirh r^v 

Xpotear eB/jtSTdxelpiirrov rpbs rb olou fflSijpds koX dpr/vpas, k&v ei ri 
Toiovroy prepay, rb pjkv wpwTOJ' AtXus apwWy pxjiffei koX (rraB/jup, rb 
Si TeXevtttibv koI xofKtKropo. fet^aXX&'TW, tva, dvoXdtr's rrjs pjerpi^ffetas 
airraik. 

® Henklotus, i 94. 

* J^., vi. 127. See also for a disotiesioa of Pheidon’s coinage, 
G-rotft, SiU. of Greece, n. pp. 319 sg. (Cabinet ed.). 

An instance of the latter is tiie of the Japanese coinage, 

-whieh is an oblong ftat. piece of silver. 

® Jevons, Mmes, p. 155. 
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is a matter requiring mucli care. The objects aimed at 
in imposing the stamp are (1) to prevent the coin being 
counterfeited, and (2) to prevent any of the metal being 
abstracted. The former of these objects can be best at- 
tained by making the device such as can be obtained only 
by poTverful and expensive machinery. The most improved 
methods must be adopted, and the greatest pains taJren to 
have the device perfectly executed. The ktest improve- 
ment in the process of coining is the introduction of the 
knee-joint press. The latter difi&culty is best obviated by 
using special care in marking the edges of the coins. Ancient 
coins were issued with unstamped edges which presented 
no impediment to clipping, but modem coins, at least those 
of any size, are protected by the edge being mill ed or by a 
legend being inscribed round it. The combination of milled 
edges with a raised legend would be a still more effectual 
means of protecting the coinage from interference. 

Another matter of importance in the process of coining 
is the nature and proportion of alloy to be used. The 
necessity for some mixture arises from the fact that gold 
and silver are both naturally soft, and, to obviate this, cop- 
per has been mixed with them, so as to produce a harder 
substance. The Austrian ducat is the nearest approach to 
purity among the principal coins of Europe, being com- 
posed of seventy-one parts of pure gold to one of alloy. 
The English gold corns are eleven-twelfths pure gold, while 
the silver ones are thirty-seven-fortieths pure silver. The 
origin of the difference is purely historical. The general 
gold proportion is nine-tenths gold to one-tenth alloy, while 
in some coinages the proportion of silver to alloy is nearly 
five to one, the countries composing the Latin Union 
having adopted that proportion in order to reduce their 
smaller silver coins to tokens. Copper is the usual material 
for alloying, but the Melbourne mint used silver for some 
time. It is this silvery alloy that accounts for the yellow 
appearance of many Australian sovereigns. They, however, 
are rapidly disappearing, as it is profitable to melt them 
down. It has been mentioned above that the wear of 
small coins is greater than that of large ones, and it 
may be added here that the wear of coins in general is an 
important question in connexion with their legal circtda- 
tion. The English sovereign is believed to remain above 
the least current weight for from fifteen to twenty years. 
For the technical processes of coining, &c., reference maybe 
made to the article Mestt. 

The next topic to be considered is ; Who should issue 
money? In the earlier stages of currency the question 
was not so pro min ent, but the establishment of coining 
brought it forward. In Greece each city being autono- 
mous claimed and exercised the right of freely coining as it 
desired, the coins being, of course, received in other cities 
only at their real value. The consequences of this ^tem 
were generally beneficial. The Greek coins were usually 
up to their nominal value, as debased coiaage was unable 
to circulate beyond the place of issue, and therefore ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the members of the state issuing 
it.i Under the Eonaan republic private persons were 
probably allowed to bring metal to be coined though the 
coins seem generally to have had the name of one of the 
consuls for the year on them. Under the empire the 
doctrine became established that the right of coining be- 
longed exclusively to the emperor, and till the fall of the 
Western empire this was acted on. After the establish- 
ment of the various barbarian kir^doms, each sovereign 
assTxmed the privilege of coining, a right which in France 
was extended to or rather usurped by principal nobles.^ 
In England the king alone coined silver.^ At present the 

^ See Lenonnant, Cmvtemp. Pebruary 1879. 

3 HaUam, Middle i. pp. 20’5-206. 

* Lord Liverpool, Coins of the ReaZm, ch. v. 
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control of the operations of the mint is completely in the 
hands of the executive ; and, until recently, no question on 
theoretical grounds as to the propriety of this method has 
ever been raised.^ 

In close connexion with the right of coining comes 
the consideration as to the proper persons to bear the 
expense of the process. At &3t sight the answer seems 
plain enough. Coins are a manufactured article quite 
as much as plate, and are rendered more valuable by 
being assayed, weighed, and certified. It appears there- 
fore quite proper that those who bring metal to be 
coined should bear the expense of the coinage, or, in 
other words, should give up a part of the metal to the 
mint, thus paying for the service rendered to them in the 
same manner as those sending letters pay the postal de- 
partment for their transmission. This course has been 
usually adopted. England, however, has taken a different 
line. In order to encourage the coining of the precious 
metals, no charge was made at the mint beyond that in- 
volved in the necessary delay in the operation ; and this is 
at present the case with gold. Though this arrangement 
was origioally introduced in obedience to the prejuSces of 
the mercantile system which regarded gold and silver as 
being peculiarly wealth, it may be defended on reasonable 
grounds : for (1) the expense of the mint is very small 
compared with the amount of coin turned out, and (2) the 
coins produced are used by the nation, and therefore their 
expense may quite fairly he defrayed from the national 
revenue. Again, as the profit on the silver coinage (owing 
to circumstances to be subsequently discussed) is large, 
that may be set off against the free coinage of gold. The 
charge levied on coining, if confined to the expenses in- 
curred, is called brassage ; if it is anything above that cost 
it is known as seigniorage, which latter term is also used 
to denote both kinds of charge. The effect of seigniorage 
(using the term in its more extended sense) on the value 
of coins is to lower them, in fact, as Tooke has put it, 
seigniorage is always a kind of debasement, unless accom- 
panied with limitation.® If the same quantity of metal be 
in circulation there will be a greater number of coins, and 
therefore nominal prices will be higher. It is, however, 
possible that the increased prices may check the produc- 
tion of the precious metals, thus making the value of the 
metal higher than it would otherwise be. Whether this- 
will happen or not depends on the actual conditions of 
production, and is incapable of being predicted. One 
advantage which xmdoubtedly results from a charge on 
coinage is that it checks the tendency to melt coin when 
exported, for where a seigniorage is imposed coins are 
more valuable than the uncoined metal by the amount of 
the seigniorage. It therefore becomes the interest of the 
holder not to melt down the coins, as in doing so he loses 
the extra value given by the coining. Another factor in 
the expense of currency is the loss which arises from the 
weax and tear which money undergoes, and the consequent 
cost of replacing the light or missing pieces. The last and 
largest item is the interest on the total amount of money in 
use. To take the case of England, the value of the metallic 
currency is estimated at about ^61 30,000, 000. The interest 

4 “ We may take as an example tlie function (which is a monopoly 
too) of coining money. ... No one, even of those most jealoiis of state 
intCTference, has objected to this as an improper exercise of the powers 
of government.” Mill, Princ,, B. v, oh. 1, § 2. But see, for objections, 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, pp. 400-402, and J. L. Shadwell, System, of 
PoL Earn., p. 264. 

® Tooke, Hist, of Prices, i. 121 sq. It is impossible, however, to 
agree with Tooke that nnooined bullion would be higher in value 
than coin when a seigniorage is charged on the latter. He seems to 
ignore the fact that the value of the precious metals is partly depend- 
ent on their use as currency, and that the seigniorage represents a. 
tax levied on the extra value resulting from the use of the metal as 
money. 
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on tliis at 5 per cent, \7ouldainomit to £6,500,000. This 
parently heavy charge is justified by the fact that it is desir- 
able to have a currency possessing, or at least based on, v^ue. 
The espyense of a metallic currency is, however, combined 
with its weight, a strong reason for the great developments 
•of representative money and credit in modern times, with 
the result that gold and silver are hardly ever used in laige 
•domestic transactions, all snch payments being made by 
cheques, which are cleared off against one another. For a 
full account of the modem organization of credit, see the 
article Baotutg. 

6. Historical Ovdint of B^edaiions . — ^The e^liest sys- 
tems of currency whose progressive debasements it is possible 
in any degree to trace are those of the various Greek states, 
though even here many details remain in obscurity. The 
Roman currency system is comparatively better known ; 
while for the mediaeval currencies from the time of Charle- 
magne (800 A.i>.) elaborate materials are available, which 
naturally increase in bulk and precision as we approach 
more modem times. The general treatment of the history 
of coins bdongs to Numismatics {q/o.) ; but the history 
of monetary depreciations is important in connexion with 
the theory of money as illustrating Ihe value of sound 
economic knowledge. 

Until coinage became a state function a continued debase- 
ment was impossible, since it was open to any one to refuse 
the money offered in payment if it was not up to the proper 
standard. When, however, coinage became a function of 
government strong motives for debasement soon presented 
themselves. (1) The cost of coinage falling on the state, 
and being generally defrayed by a seignio^e, led to the 
idea that this seigniorage could ^ n^e more profitable 
by Tnalring it larger, while the esiaience of any deduction 
veOed the injustice of a charge exceeding the expense 
incurred in the operation of coining. (2) The position of 
most Governments was that of debtors, and as a debasement 
favoured all debtors at the expense of all creditors it was 
only natural that rulers, ignorant of the ultimately ruinous 
effects of a series of del^sements, should seek to relieve 
themselves without exciting the odium incurred by the levy 
of heavy taxes. A more pressing case than the foregoing, 
and one where more justification exists, is that of a severe 
social crisis, when l^ge numbers of the community are 
burdened with debt, and a depreciation of the monetary 
Standard seems the simplest mode of escaping from so 
crirical a situation- Whatever may be the inducements 
to enter on the perilous course of tampering with the 
motaetary standard, a long experience has incontestably 
proved its di^trous effects. One of the great causes of 
tabs weakness of France during the “ hundred years’ war ” 
was tibe exfcremdy debased state of its currency, and the 
dread of furthear reductdons in the value of tie coins.^ 
Lord Macaulay has given a graphic picture of the evils 
which England suffered from its depreciated silver currency 
towards the end of the 17th century,® And a debasement 
brought about by design possesses a further element of evil 
by creating a b^ef that similar devices will soon be again 
reac^rted to. So manifest are the evils that result :^m 
that it may be reasonably hoped that all dvil- 
iaed GWownanents have abandoned the practice for ever j 
thou^ bad effects are produced by 

the ovet^isERie of naconye^ currencies, and this is 

still sm expedient adc^iW nndov pressure of difficulries. 

“It is proper to observe* fliafe coins may be debased in 
three differemt ways — (1) by dimmishing the qu^tity or 
weight of the metal (ff a certain j^andard of coin 

of a given denomination is nmde; (2) by laisiBg the 
nomin^ value of coins of a given wei^t and made of a 

^ J. E, T. Bogars, Si^orical Gleaniii^ft i. p. 97. 

* JBi^. {f ch. xzL 


metal of a certain standard, that is, by making them current 
or legal tender at a higher rate than that at which they 
passed before j (3) by lowering the standard or fineness of 
the metal of which coins of a given weight and denomina- 
tion are made, that is, by dimimsMng the quantity of pure 
metal and proportionally increasing the quantity of aEoy.” ® 
The last of these method is the most dangerous, since the 
detection of it is more difficult, as it is so much easier to 
discover the weight than the fineness of the metal in a coin ; 
but all of them produce the same results and are adopted 
for the same reasons. 

Gfreek Be^eeiatums. — ^Tbe first debasement of coinage known to ns 
on good evidence is that of the Athenian coinage by Solon in 594 b. c. ^ 
In ordra* to obviate the severe distress of that period in Attica, he 
reduced the quantity of silver in the coins more than 25 per cent, so 
that 138 new drachms, (the standard Athenian coin) were only equiva- 
lent to 100 pieces of the older coinage. This proceeding was perhaps 
justified by critical state of thin^ previously existing, and was a 
decided success. It is probable that another debasement of the 
gold coinage took j^ce at Athens in 408 b.c. during the strain of 
the Peloponnesian War, though doubts have been cast on the reality 
of lius debasement.® It may, however, be said that generally the 
Greek cities feirly maintained the standard of money, though some 
states were notorions for dishonesty in this respect. The existence 
of an electrum coinage is no proof of a tendency to debasement, 
since it was regarded as a separate substance, and issued at its cost 
value, allowing for the expense of coining. As remarked before, this 
comparative honesty in relation to the coinage may be partly 
explained by the small extent of the Greek states, so that a d^ased 
coinage was unable to circulate beyond the boundaries of the 
issuing state. The keen perceptions of the more advanced Greek 
thinkers and their teachings on this subject may have also con- 
tributed to the same result.® 

Eoman BepredcUions. — The earliest Roman coinage was com- 
posed of an alloy of copper {m), and this continued unaltered 
up to the time of the Pirst Punic War. Silver was introduced in 
289 B.O., the proTOition between it and the older copper being 
fixed at 260 : 1.^ The copper currency was first debased during the 
Panic wars at the most critical period of the Hannihalie inva- 
sion — “the Romans had debased the silver and copper coin, raised 
the legal value of the silver currency more than a tmrd, and issued 
a gold coinage fiu above the value of the metaL” ® Soon after this 
Pfflriod copper money, whose successive debasements are recorded 
by Pltoy,* seems to have been reduced to the position of a sub- 
sidiary currency, so that it is not really a case of debasement of 
the standard. The silver denarius which at first was of a 
Roman pound, had been debased to '^th of a pound. In 91 B.O. 
a number of plated denarii were issued at the rate of one for every 
seven i^ver pieces issued. This proceeding, which weus simply for 
political purposes, was proposed by Drusus, but m 84 B.c. a proposal 
for p-alHng TO these plated pieces was passed, and was extremely 
popular. It is probable that a slight debasement took place under 
Sulla, and one of the Cornelian laws seems to state the so-called 
fat theory of money. The denarius was lowered under Nero to 
^th of a pound, while the later period of the empire is a scene of 
continual tampering with the currency. The gofd aureus was at 
first -^th of a pound, but at the time of Augustus it was only -^th, 
while under (^nstantine it had come to be only T^jd* The com- 
parison of Hellenic with Roman monetary histo^ seems to show 
that a considerable number of small states, all issuing coins, are 
less likdy to meddle with the standard than the mint of a single 
large empire. It also proves the value of an acquaintance wrth 
monetary theory, if we can ^dge by contrasting the views of the 
Greek tlunkers with those oi the Roman lawyers.^ A few words of 
caution may here be added against the danger of a careless com- 
parison of values, as expressed in ancient or even mediaeval money 
with those of modem times. It is extremely hard to accept the 


* Lord Liverpool, Coins of ffve Realm,, p. 37. 

® Qrote, Sist. of Qre&x, part ii. eh. 11. 

* Ib., vol. iil p. 116, note 1. 

® Por a full discussion of this point, see Lenormant in Oontemjp. 
iS«j.,;Febraaxy 1879. 

Mommsen, JBwt of Ron. (Eng. teans.), L p. 458. 

« iJ., ii p. 178. 

® ff. JT., xxxiiL ch. 18. 

Mommsen, iii. pp. 413-414 ; Lenormmt, op. dt 

Compare, for instance, the passage previouriy cited from Aristotle 
with the following ; — “Quia non semper hec facile coneurrebat ut, cum. 
tu habeies quod ego derideraiem, inricem haberem quod tu acoipetre 
v^es, electa materia est cujus publka ac peipetua £estima,tio difficult 
iatlbus permutationum sequalitate quantitaiis suhyeniret; eaqne 
materia forma publica pmmmm ttsum dqminiumque non tam ex 
substantia praabet quam ex quantitate.”— Taulus, B^., xviii 1, 1. 
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prices given by any ancient vriter, since tbe varymg factors neces- 
sary to be estimated are so many, viz., (1) tbe weight of the coin, 
(2) its purity, (8) the value of the monetary metal at the time, 
(4) the value of the commodity sold in relation to other things, 
(6) the q[uestion whether the commodity was in its normal state as 
regards supply and demand ; to all these may be added (6) the 
difficulty of determining whether the figures have not been altered.^ 
After the fall of the Western empire, the various barbarian sove- 
reigns adopted silver as their principal coinage, combined with 
the greatest diversity in the systems adopted. On the revival of 
the empire under Charlemagne an effort was made by him to estab- 
lish a general system of currency, based on the silver Mund as a 
unit, and thus corresponding to the unit of weight. This system 
was introduced into England, and thence into Scotland, but the 
rapid decay of the Carlovingian empire prevented any uniformity 
being preserved in these different countries, while the different 
debasements in each produced widely divergent systems, which 
will require separate notice. 

English Dcpreciaticyns. — The first debasement undergone by the 
English silver coinage was in 1300, when Edward I. reduced the 
amount of metal in tiie coins by per cent., or, in other words, 
20 shillings and 3 pence were coined out of the Tower pound 
instead of 20 shillings as previously.® This was the prelude to a 
scries of change which were eaniea out during the next three cen- 
turies, and vmeh terminated in 1500, when the pound troy of 
silver was coined into 62 shillings ; since that time the silver coined 
has not been debase^ the reduction carried out in 1816, by whimi 
66 shillings were coined from the troy jpound, being accompanied 
by a limitation of its use in dischargLng debts to a maximum 
amount of £2, as well as by the abolition of the public ri^t of 
coining silver at the mint. The period extending from 34th Henry 
YIIL to 6th Edward VI. (3543-1552) has been specially noted by 
Lord Liverpool as a time of peculiar interference with the fineness 
of the metaL® The old proportion of 11 oz. 2 dwts. of metal to 
18 dwts. of alloy, was altered to 10 oz. of metal per ponnd, then 
to 6 oz. or one-naif, 4 oz, or one-third, and finally in 1551 to 3 
oz. of pure metal and 9 oz. of alloy. A tendency to reformation 
be^n under Edward VI., and was finally carried out under EUza- 
betn in the recoinage of 1560, which has been fully described by 
Mr Eroude.* Various proposals to depreciate the silver currency 
have been made since then, and one of these, as above mentionea, 
was accepted in 1600. The most remarkable of the unsnceessful 
schemes for debasing the standard was that of Lowndes, which 
was advanced in 1695, when the discussions preparatory to the 
recoinage of 1696 were being carried on. Lowndes’s plan was to 
coin the pound troy of standard silver into 77s. 6d. , thus debas- 
ing it 25 per cent. He was resisted by Locke, who, in his Farther 
Considerations concerning Eaising the VaVae of Money, contri- 
buted materially to the development of monetary theory ; and 
the recoinage was, mainly in consequence of his efforts, in combina- 
tion with tiiose of ISTewton and Montague, based on thoroughly 
sound principles.® The first English gold coinage, so far as h^ 
been clearly proved, was that of 1267, in the reign of Henry lit, 
when a small number of gold pennies were coined at the ratio of 
10 to 1 to the existing silver coins. Previously to this date the 
need of gold for business transactions conld not have been felt, as 
the commerce of the country was necessarily limited. It is prob- 
able that for the few transactions of foreign trade a species of 
gold coins issued by the Greek emperors at Constantinople, and 
thence called iysavis, were used.® Another gold corn, known as a 
fiormce, from the place where it was first coiued, was also used 
after 1250. The regular series of English gold coinage begins in 
1344, when Edward IIL coined, in imitation of the foreign coin 
just mentioned, a large number of florins at the rate of 50 to the 
Tower pound. The gold coinage was, however, for a long period a 
secondary part of the moneta^ system, and suffered a series of 
changes, the last of which took place in 1717.’’ The present English 
coinage system is regulated by the Coinage Act of 1870,® -^ch 
amends and consolidates previous Acts on the subject. The schedule . 
to that Act, which is reproduced at p.‘ 484 of the present volume, 
gives full mfonnation as to existing coins, their weight, fineness, 
“remedy,” &a 

Scot(Jb Depreciations. — The coinage of Scotland was derived from 
the primitive Carlovingian ^stem ^ough the medium of Ehgland, 
and for a long period remained the same as at first. The pressure 

1 As to the Tarions elejnents requisite for a proper estamate of medlseval 
prices, see Cibrarlo, Delia, Eeonomia Palitica del Medio Evo, L iii. c. 8. 

3 The Tower pound, which was three.qusTters of an oa troy less than the 
troy pound, was used in England until the 18th of Henry VIII. (1527), when it 
was replaced by the troy weight. This should be always remembCTed in con- 
sidering the precise amount of depreciation at any ^ven time. 

3 Coins of the Mealm, ch. siiL * Eist of Eng., vii p. 2. 

c Macaulay’s account of this recoinage, which is written in his typical man- 
ner, has made this episode of English monetary history very.generally known. 

6 Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Mealm, p. 47. 

7 The -third great English recoinage -was that of the gold coin, which took 
place in 1778-1775. It is commonly known as the recoinage of 1774. 

8 33 & 34 Vic. c. 10. 
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under -which the resources of Scotland suffered during the constant 
wars with England, as well as perhaps the example of their close 
ally France, led the Scottish sovereigns to debase their coins out of 
all proportion to the English system. This was the reason for the 
prohibition, of Scotch coins as currency by tale in. England, tbe 
variation in course of time being so great that in 1600 the pound 
of silver, -which contained about three pounds sterling English, was 
made into thirty-six pounds Scotch, the latter being thus -twelve 
times as much debased. Aiter the union of the crowns in 1603 
no steps were -taken to assimilate the two systems, which con- 
tinued as before till the complete union of the two countries in 1707. 
At the latter date a complete recoinage on the basis of the English 
system -was carried out, thus rendering the coinage of both coun- 
tries exactl 3 r similar. This most valuable reform was at first -viewed 
with suspicion by the Scotch people, and a large amount of the 
old Scotdi currency was hoarded or exported. 

Irish Depreciations. — coined money existed in Ireland before 
the English invasion in 1170. The English colony, as a matter 
of course, used the same coinage as the mother-country, but on 
several occasions inferior money was introduced, as being good 
enough for a subject country. At the recoinage of 1560 it was pro- 
posed to send the had coins that were called m to Ireland, but to 
this Elizabeth refused to assent. From 1689 to 1825 the nominal 
value of the coinage was 8J per cent, higher in Ireland than in 
England. In the latter par Irish money was reduced to the 
English standard,® from which time the United Kingdom has pos- 
sessed a perfectly uniform s^tem of metallic money. 

French D^eciations. — The monetary system established by 
Charlemagne throughout his dominions soon disappeared in Unly 
and the German provinces. It continued to exist in France proper. 
The general state of confusion, however, and the weakness of the 
central authori^, led to local issues by the various feudal lords. 
“ At the accession of Hugh Capet as as a hundred and fifty 
are said to have exercised this power. The increase of the power 

of the Capetian kings enabled them to restrict this freedom of 
coinage, and to reserve to themselves this profitable function, the 
seigmorage on the process of coining being a special branch of the 
royal revenue. They were unfortunately not inclined to confine 
their gains to this legitimate source. The French coinage was 
recklessly debased during the many centuries from Philip I. (o6. 
1108) to Louis XV. (o&. 1774). The management of the mint 
under Louis IX. was always regarded as a model for imitation,®^ 
but even in his time the livre, originally a pound, was debased to 
less than one-fourth of its primitive value. The dealings -with the 
currency were stiU more unscrupulous during the protiracted wars 
•with England, the result being that at the accession of Louis XL 
(1461), when the English had been finall^r esqpelled from France, 
the livre was only aloout one-fifteenth of its original -value. FTor 
did the depreciation of the currency rest here. The period of 
something over a century, extending from 1497 to 1602, presents a 
remarkable series of cli^ges in a down-ward direction, no less 
than nineteen depreciations having taken place, many of them 
consisting of changes in the fineness of the metaL’® There is in this 
respect a remarkable analogy between this epoch oi French coinage 
and the English period from 1543 to 1552. 

The history of French depreciations did not terminate, as that 
of the English ones did, -with the close of the 16th century ; under 
Louis XI V. the li-vre was only one-half of what it had been under 
Henry IV. The final result was that in 1789 the livre had come 
to he only one sevenly-eighth of its weight in the time of Charle- 
magne. At the Kevolution it was converted into the franc, at 
the rate of 81 livres to 80 francs. “ It is not, however, -to be 
supposed that the changes in the French currency were always 
towar(b debasement The terrible evils arising from the debased 
coinage led to a general outcry, which in some cases -was so strong 
as to force the king of the time to reform the monetary standard ; 
one striking instance occurred in the reign of Philip IV.,’^ whose 
dealings -with the currency led to his receiving the epithet of “le 
fe.u 2 monnoyeur.” 

Depreciations in other Couniries.—Dic very brief notice of the 
depreciations in the originally uniform currencies of England and 
France which has just, ibeen given is sufficient to est^lish the 
general tendency, and tiiro-ws light enough on the resulting conse- 
quences ; a sinmar course was followed in the other countries of 
Europe, but the de-fcails are -too unconnected to be conveniently pre- 
sented A few fects wiU suffice. Thus, the German florin “was 
origmally a gold coin of the value of about 10 shillings of our 
present money; it is now become a silver coin of the value of 

S A survival of this older system is -to he found in many chaiges on Iri^ 
lands, -which are reduced to English money hy dedacting one-lilurteen-lht ftom 
-the nominal araaount. 

1ft HaUam, MiddU Ages, L p. 208. 

11 Stephen, Lectures on Frenek Sistory, I. p. 453. 

12 Tooke and HevnuarcTi, Eist. of Prices, voL vL p. 374. The views there 
given are based on those of 2L Levasseur, who Imd epedaUy studied the 
qu^tion. 

13 The silver ftanc was made to weigh exactly 5 grammes. 

14 St^hen, Zect, on French. Eist, L p. 482. 
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only 20d.”^ Similar depreciations took place in tlie cases of tte 
Spanish maroiccdi and toe Portuguese rei. At the present these 
coins are so subordinate, ■where they have not been abolished, as to 
possess little practical interest. 

It is well to notice before concluding the question of 
depreciations that it is the poorer classes who especially 
suffer from, a change in the coinage. The reasons of this 
are very plain, for from their ignorance they are le^ able to 
understand the nature of the alteration, and, even if it were 
not so, the absence of available resources places them at a 
disadvantage in comparison -with others. Masters and 
dealers are quick to discount — so to speak — ^the nominal 
value of the depreciated money, and prices are much more 
speedily adjusted to the new state than wages, so that it 
may be confidently asserted that a debased coinage is 
especially injurious to the more helpless classes of society. 
The same remark applies to an over-issue of inconvertible 
paper.® 

7 . Uconomic Aspects of the Producliom, of the Frec^is 
Metals. — ^In considering various monetary questions it is 
pcjgp.Ttf.ia.l to have some acquaintance ■with ■the economic 
aspects of the production of gold and silver. The techmcal 
matters connected "with the processes of preparing those 
metals for use are to be found in "the articles Gold and 
SiLVEK (g'.v.). The first point to which we will here direct 
attention is the field over which production extends. 
At one ■time or other these two metals have been found 
in every continent. Asia Minor in early times po^essed 
its gold fields, or rather auriferous sands. ^ Ceylon also 
undoubtedly contained gold mines. China and India 
both produced silver to a considerable extent. Egyptian 
remains show tl^t gold was commonly known in that 
country, prolMtbly procured from Nubia and Ab^^inia. 
On the opptaite side of AMca, too, the name of Gold 
Coast shows that that metal was thence exported. Neither 
Asia nor Africa, however, has been the mam contributor 
to the stock of money in more modem times. The 
mines of Laurium in Attica were a source of supply to 
the Greeks, and were worked as a state monopoly. At an 
earlier date the Babylonian and Assyrian empires had 
each large accumulate stores of gold. The Phoenician 
importations of gold from the Bed Sea coasts (Ophir) axe 
known from Scripture.^ The Persian kings from the time 
of Darius levied tribute on all their provinces, — ia gold 
from Ttidift, in silver from the remaining disfricts ; and 
the larger part of this was stored up in the royal treasuries.® 
This tendency of sovereigns to accumulate had all through 
ancknt history important effects on the economic structure 
of society. At present it is quite natural to asspie that the 
ma'teanals of money are distrihuied by means of international 
trade;, tod tend to keep at an equal level all the world 
over,- — to assumption which is in general well grounded, 
though to important exception exists. Ancient history 
presents a widely different set of forces in operation. Gold 
and silver were produced by slaves under the pressure of 
fear, and were drawn toward the ruling parts of the ^eat 
empires ; in a word, war, not commerce, was the distribul^ 
ing agesDfccy. From this condition of affairs it is easy to see 
tiiaf ^whi^vrar may be the reasons for assigning to cost of 
: \ infinence over the v^ue of money in 

jfibsiBS; (and grounds have been already advanced 
for TOO- 4^ l^uence has been esaggerated), no 

such’ xeemm 53le p^ueticm of the precious 

^ Lord laverpoo^ CSrfjw qf tie Mmimr p. 125. 

* Beadere requiring fall details on the sslgsct of the ■yaiiotis cnrrency 
changes m&y consult lienomiuit, Moimaie ^ima HAnSupei^, for 
ancient tones ; Lord Liverpool, Coins q^i&e Baton, for Sngltod ; and 
the ■works of Le Blanc and Pancton for France. 

* 'Hie Pactoks in Lydia was widely famed for its golden sands.” 

* 1 Kings ix. 2S. 

* See Herodotns, iiL o. 96 ; also Grote, Sisi., iv. pp. 162 


metals was carried on, as the great buildings and other 
works of those periods, on non-^conomic grounds, and 
therefore produced quite different effects. The whole his- 
tory of the Persian monarchy to its overthrow by Alexander 
(330 B.C.) shows that the mass of the precious metals 
hoarded up continued constantly to increase. On the cap- 
ture of Persepolis by the Grecian army an enormous treasure 
was found there, some estimates placing it as high as 
120,000 talents of gold and silver (£27,600,000).® All 
the temples, too, were receptacles for the precious metals, so- 
that the stock accumulated at about 300 b.c. must have 
been very great. The only causes which tended to diminish 
the store were the losses arising from wars, when the various 
treas^uries were liable to be plundered and their contents dis- 
persed.’’ There was therefore a more unequal distribution of 
the material of money than at present. The growth of the 
Roman dominion led to important results, since under their 
role the Spanish mines were developed and became a leading 
source of supply. The great masses of treasure set towards 
Rome, so that it became the monetary centre of the world. 
The overthrow of the Republican government and the 
peace which followed also affected the conditions of pro- 
duction. The inefficiency of the Roman administration 
made it advantageons to let out the mines to farmers, who 
worked them in a wasteful and improvident manner, while 
■tiie supply of slaves was reduced, thus depriving the lessees 
of their principal agency for carrying on production. The 
result was a continuous decline in the store of money. Mr 
Jacob has made an attempt to estimate the amount at the 
death of Augustus (14 A,©.), and he amves at the conclu- 
sion that it was £358,000,000.® Without placing much 
value on this necessarily conjectural estimate, it is safe to 
assume that this period marked the highest point of accu- 
mulation. 

The succeeding centuries exhibit a steady decline, though 
it is of course impossible to attach any value to even the 
most carefully-guarded numerical estimates. The pheno- 
menon which has since so often attracted notice — ^the drain 
of ■the precious me^tals to the East— began at this time, 
and was a subject of complaint to the Roman writers,^ 
while the stock of gold and silver being thrown into 
more general circulation suffered more from abrasion, and 
was more likely to be lost than when stored up in the 
royal treasure-houses and temples. These causes tended 
to depress the scale of prices, while the barbarian inva- 
sions produced a strong effect on the supply by drawing 
off the mining population and damaging the various erec- 
tions used for working the mines. The conjectural esti- 
mate is, that about 800 a.d. the total supply had been 
reduced to £33,000,000 (or about one-eleventh of what 
it had been at the death of Augustus).’® A new period 
in "Hie history of gold and silver production may be fixed 
at this date, Moors, now firmly established in 

Spain, began to reopen the mines in that country which 
had been allowed to fall into disuse. Other European 
mines also were opened.” The international system of 
currency based on the pound of silver as a unit which was 
introduced by Charlemagne must have tended to economize 
the. wear of the metals. We may therefore conclude that 
from this date (800 A-D.) the supply was sufficient to-coun- 


* Grote, xi. p. 499, note 3. 

r A commercial agency which existed for the distribution of gold, 
and silver was the Phoeniciaa system of trading, which extended all 
over the Mediterranean. 

S Jacob, Produetion and CoTmmption of iJte Predous MetaU, i. 
p. 224, 

s See Pliny, S. PT., xii, c. 18. Jacob, i p. 237. 

“ It was at this time that the most productive "European mines 
were discovered, namely, -those of Saxony and the Harz Mountains, as 
weE as the Austrian mines, which were the chief sources of supply 
duiing the Middle Ages. 
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teract tlie loss by Trear and exportation,^ and accordingly 
regard the metallic supply as fixed in amount until the 
next change in the conditions of production, which was 
the result of the discovery of America. Though 1492 is 
the date of the first landing, yet for some time no im- 
portant additions were made to the supply of money. 
The conquest of Mexico (1519) gave opportunities of 
working the silver mines of that country, while the first 
mines of Chili and Peru were almost simultaneously 
discovered, and in 1545 those of Potosi were laid open. 
Prom this latter date we may regard the American supply 


Table I . — Estimated production of gold and silver from 1493. 


Period. 

No. of 
Tears. 

Amount in Kilos. 

Value in Millions 
of Francs. 

Batioof 
Value of 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Sflver. 

Sfiver. 

1493-1320 

28 

162,400 

1,316,000 

530 

292 

11-3 

1521-1544 

24 

171,800 

2,165,000 

692 

481 

11-2 

1645-1680 

86 

273,000 

10,976,000 

940 

2,439 

11-5 

1581-1600 

20 

147,600 

8,378,000 

508 

1,862 

11-9 

1601-1620 

20 

17^400 

8,468,000 

587 

1,880 

13-0 

1621-1640 

20 

166,000 

7,872,000 

572 

1,749 

13-4 

1641-1660 

20 

175,400 

7,326,000 

604 

1,628 

13-8 

1661-1680 

20 

185,200 

6,740,000 

638 

1,498 

14-7 

1681 -irOO 

20 

215,300 

6,838,000 

742 

1,620 

15-0 

iroi - i ? 2o 

20 

256,400 

7,112,000 

883 

1,680 

15-2 

1721-1740 

20 

881,600 

8,624,000 

1,314 

1,916 

16-1 

1741-1760 

20 

492,200 

10,668,000 

1,695 

2,370 

14-3 

1761-1780 

20 

414,100 

13,055,000 

1,4-26 

2,900 

14-8 

1781-1800 

20 

355,800 

17,581,000 

1,226 

3,906 

15-1 

1801-1810 

10 

177,800 

8,942,000 

612 

1.987 

15-6 

1811-1820 

10 

114,400 

5,408,000 

394 

1,202 

15-5 

1821-1830 

10 

142,200 

4,606,000 

490 

1,023 

16-8 

1831-1840 

10 

202,900 

5,964,000 

699 

1,325 

15-7 

1841-1850 

10 

647,600 

7.804,000 

1,886 

1,734 

15-8 

1861-1865 

5 

987,600 

4,431,000 

3,402 

985 

15-4 

1856-1860 

6 

1,030,000 

4,525,000 

3,549 

1,006 

16-8 

1861-1865 

5 

925,600 

6,506,000 

3,188 

1,223 

15-4 

1866-1870 

5 

959,600 

6,695,000 

3,305 

1,488 

15-6 

1871-1876 

5 

858,400 

9,847,000 

2,940 

2,188 

16-0 

1876 

1 

171,700 

2,365,000 

691-5 

525-5 

17-8 

1877 

1 

182,800 

2,428,000 

629-8 

539-6 

17-19 

1878 

1 

183,700 

2,603,000 

632-6 

678-3 

17-96 

1879 

1 

156,900 

2,567,000 

640-3 

568-2 

18-39 

1876-1879 

4 

696,100 

9,953,000 

2,394 

2,211 

17-40 

1493-1850 

1 858 

1 4,762,100 

1 149,828,000 

16,368 

83,292 

14-06 

1851-1879 

29 

5,451,200 

40,957,000 

18,778 

9,101 

15-85 

1498-1879 

887 

10,203,300 

190,785,000 

35,140 

42,398 



as an influential factor in the matter, ^ and look upon the 
stock of money as increasing. The annual addition to the 
store of money has been estimated as d£2, 100,000 for the 
period from 1545 to 1600. At this date the Brazilian 
supply began. The course of distribution of these fresh 
masses of the precious metals is an interesting poini^ 
which has been studied by Mr Clilfe Leslie.® The flow of 
the new supplies was first towards Spain and Portugal, and 
from thence they passed to the larger commercial centres 
of the other European countries, the effect being that 
prices were raised in and about the. chief towns, while the 
value of money in the country districts remained unaltered. 
The additions to the supply of both gold and silver during 
the two centuries 1600-1800 continued to be very consider- 
able ; but, if Adam Smith’s view be correct, the full effect 
on prices was produced by 1640,^ and the increased amount 
of money was from that time counterbalanced by the wider 
extension of trade.® At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the , annual production of gold has been estimated 
as being from £2,500,000 to £3,000,000. The year 1809 
seems to mark an epoch in the production of these metals, 
since the outbreak of the revolts of the various Spanish 


1 Jacob, i. p. Sll. 

2 Adam Smith assumes 1570 as the date when prices were affected 
in England, WedMh, of Ncdions, p. 88. Humboldt estimated the total 
production (1492-1545) as being about £17,000,000 ; but see Table 
I., which contains Dr Sbtbeer’s estimates, based on the best available 
data. 

® Essays in Pol. and Mot. PhU,, Essay zz. 

■* IVeaZth ofEaiions, p. 88. 

® The total production is roughly computed at over £1,200,000,000 
for the two centuries 1600-1800 ; but see Table I. for more precise 
estimates. 


dependencies in South America tended to check the usual 
supply from those countries, and a marked increase in the 
value of money was the consequence. During the period 
1809-1849 the value of gold and silver rose to about two 
and a half times their former level, notwithstanding fresh 
discoveries in Asiatic Russia. ® The annual yield in 1 849 was 
estimated at £8,000,000. The next important date for 
our present purpose is the year 1848, when the Californian 
mines were opened, while in 1851 the Australian discoveries 
took place. By these events an enormous mass of gold 
was added to the world’s supply. The most careful 
estimates fix the addition during the years 1851-1871 at 
£500,000,000, or an amount nearly equal to the former 
stock in existence. The problems raised by this pheno- 
menon have received the most careful study by several 
distinguished economists,'^ to whose writings those desiring 
more extensive information may refer. The main features of 
interest may be briefly summed up. (1) The additional 
supply was almost entirely of gold, thus tending to produce 
a distinction between the two principal monetary metals 
and an alteration in the currency of bimetallic countries. 
Under this influence France, from being a silver-using, 
became a gold-using, country. (2) The contempora- 
neous development of the Continental railway systems, 
and the partial adoption of free trade, with the con- 
sequent facilities for freer circulation of commodities, led 
to the course of distribution being different from that 
of the 16 th century. The more backward districts were 
the principal gainers, and a more general equalization of 
prices combined with a slight elevation in value was the 
outcome. (3) The increased supply of gold rendered a 
general currency reform possible, and made the use of a gold 
monometallic standard appear feasible. The movements 
for currency reform, as will be seen, all arose after these 
discoveries. (4) The change in the value of money, which 
may for the period 1849-1869 be fixed at 20 per cent., 
enabled a general increase of wages to be carried out, thus 
improving the condition of the classes living on manual 
labour. It may be added that the difficulty of tracing the 
effects of this great addition to the money stock is a most 
striking proof of the complexity of modem economic 
development. (5) The last point to be noticed is the very 
small influence exercised on the value of silver by the new 
gold.® Hardly had the gold discoveries of 1848-1851 
ceased to produce a decided effect when new silver mines 
of unusual fertility came into working. During the period 
immediately succeeding the gold discoveries the produc- 
tion of silver remained at an annual amount of from 
£8,000,000 to £9,000,000. This amount suddenly, 
about 1870, increased to £15,000,000,® and remained at 
that amount for the next five years. More than half of 
the supply came from new mines opened in Nevada. 
This increased supply was accompanied by a marked 
depreciation in the gold price of silver, though the prices 
of commodities in countries ha^g a silver standard did 
not rise. The result of the close investigations to which 
all aspects of the question were subjected was to show 
that the increased production of silver was only a minor 
element in causing its depreciation. The policy pursued 
by various states — ^viz., (1) Germany and the Scandiaavian 


* The Ensaan. supply Tsecame important after 1823. 

The following maybe specially consalted : — Chevalier, Depredation 
of Gold (traus. by Cobden) ; Toobe and Newmareh, Mist, of Prices, 
vol.vL,pp. 135-236 (Part Tii.); article ‘‘Precious Metals,” .Bricy. JBrii. 
(8th Ed.) ; J. E. Cairaes, Essays in Pol. Eeon., pp. 1-165; T. E. C. 
Leslie, ^says, pp. 264-374 ; W. S. Jevons, Serious FaE in ihs VaPm 
ofO<M. 

® The price of silver in London rose from 59fd. per oz. to 62Jd. per 
oz., or 2|d. per oz. — ^that is, only 3 to 4 per cent. 

® See Report of Select Committee on the Silver Question, 1876 ; and 
for another estimate see Table I. 
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states in adopting a single gold standar^ (2) the 
countries composing the liatin Union in limiting the 
coinage of silver, (3) the Indian Government by- 
adopting a new method of dravdng bills — proved to be the 
really influential causes for the decline in the value of 
silver as contrasted -with gold.^ 

Before clnsing this notice of the economical aspects of gold and 
sUver production, the consumption of those metals must be con- 
sidered- It may be classed roughly under three heads, viz., (1) 
their use as merchandise, (2) their use as money, (3) the export to 
the East. With reg^d to the first of these, -wMle it is impossihle 
td give precise data, it may he still held -with some confidence that 
the demand for this purpose tends, after sociely has passed a certain 
not very advanced st^, to decline. The desire for personal adorn- 
ment is with most civilized persons not a strong one. It is, so far 
as it exists, gratified hy other articles than those made of ^ver or 
gold. Their use as inannfit,ctured goods continues to he large, and 
is one of the principal forms of use at present The second head 
with -which we have here to deal is the one by which prices are 
afifected. The laws relating the value of the metals as money 
liave been considered ^^ove, p. 721, the_ primary one being “ that 
the value of mouey varies inversely as i-fca c^uantity multiplied by 
its efficiency,” though this proposi-tion needs limitation and explana- 
tion. Under the third head a Mtnarkable exception occurs to the 
gener^ theory of the tendency to equal diffusion of the precious 
metals. For a period extending over nearly 2000 years the move- 
ment of diver from West to East has been noticed. Humboldt 
made the Ingenious remark that these metals move in the oppodte 
direction to civilization, and history bears out his view. During 
the Middle Ages the chief Eastern products used in Europe -were 
silks and spices, and to pay for these commodities silver was sent 
from Europe, The discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hom iacreased the Eastern trade, and added to the drmn of 
silver. Humboldt and Sdtbeer have ^ven copious details. In 
more reeent times the fiiow has continaed, the amount of silver 
which passed to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez during the twelve 
years 1851 to 1862 heiag £110, 000, 000.“ There are two points 

requiring some frurther notice with reference to the form and -tlm 
reason for this drain. Silver is the metal which is exported from 
Europe, since gold is not used for currency purpose in the Easi^ 
and even as merchandise - silver possesses a higher relative value 
than it does in Europe. Those European countries that had a 
double standard -were the natural source of supply for exportation, 
their silver currency being replaced by gold. The unceasing drain 
of the precious metm to the East may mrther be explained by the 
fact that the greater part of the new metal is used for omamenfal 
and not for currency purposes, and thus the demand is not checked 
hy a rise of prices. Another reason, not generally noticed, is that 
E^em prices are very much influenced by custom, and thus do 
not depend on supply and demand. But it is this tendency of an 
increai^ quantity of money to raise prices which forms the bams 
of the economical theory of the distribution of ihe precious metals.’ 
This explains the otherwise unaccountable phenomenon of a con- 
tinue drain of the money material towards those countries where 
custcHU has remained most powerful in regard to commercial trans- 
actions, or, in other words, the backward countries of India and 
China. 

One of the technical features of -the production of the precious 
meiiila sometimes jproduce remarkable economic effects, — 
the feet tiatt gold is ;^erally found near the surfece, while 
aib^ is obtainedrby de^ mming It follows from this tlmt the 
production of the form^ metal deprads mote on accidental circum- 
stances, while the productioa of silver is affected cMefily by the 
state of mechanical ekilL In the Kerada mines gold and sELver 
are fonnd togethei^ and thmr value in a given maa.q ^ nearly equaL 
8 . Muedlaneozts. Qzeesttom regardmg Metallic M<mey . — 
rec^t discussions of matters relating to currency, and 
the iacreased intercourse among the more advanced nations, 
have led to the raising of some questions ’with regard to 
Ife# pTci|w (xmstitntion of monetary- systems. Each country 
claim to enlightenment has directed its 
attention to its o’wm monetary surrangements, and compar^ 
thesDik ’wifi cf wbhen^ while the effect which the cur- 
rency system of mtam ^eredses on its neighbonrs leads 
to the exciting of a fiv^ interest in its monetary legisla- 
tion. The principal pnoblenB may be sbrianed up under 

* S®®j> fe?- details, the Beport of Mr Gosdflen’s Ownmlttee, 1876, and 
W. Bagehot, Papers on the J>epreaia£iofii of^ver. 

- ? See ,.^ SStbwr in the Viert^^ahir^r. ToUtmirihstA., 2L, 
1 ^ 3 . 

* ^ Kcardo, PriTtdpies o/PoL Mean., p. 79 {ed. MUnllocb). : 


three heads: (1) The proper standard to use, the discussion 
of which in practice turns on the comparative merits of a 
single standard of gold or silver and of a double standard 
of gold and silver at a fixed ratio ; (2) the system of sub- 
dividing the currency, which is generally discussed under 
the title of proposals for decimal coinage ; (3) proposals 
made in many q-uarters to assimilate the various currency 
systems of the world. These take one of two forms. 
It is either desired that a group of nations shall assimilate 
their currencies, in which case the coinage may be called an 
international one ; or a wider view is taken, and a single 
system is advocated for aU states. This may be styled 
universal coinage. The question of the proper standard 
may be deferred for the present, as it is of a more complex 
nature than the others. Before discussing even the simpler 
of these questions it is desirable to state some elementary 
facts involved in all such points. Every currency system 
must be based on a standard unit of valxte which consists 
of a “ fixed quantity of some concrete substance defined by 
reference to the units of weight or space.” Thus the 
En glish unit is the 'pound, which consists of a definite 
quantity of gold (123*27447 grs. standard fineness), while 
^e French unit is the franc (composed of 5 grammes of 
silver Aths fine). It is not, however, necessary that the 
standard unit shall be a coin. All that is needful is that 
the current coins shall be multiples or submultiples of the 
unit, or at all events easily reducible to it. The Portu- 
guese rd is too small to be coined, and the pound of silver 
which formed the unit of the early French and English 
cturency was too large. Distinct from both the actual 
coins and the unit of value is the money of account, though 
in practice it is usually identical with one of thenx. In 
Busaia in early times the rryvihle was an imaginary money 
of account not coined, while the copper crypeede was the unit 
of value. Another d^tinction must be pointed out, namely, 
that between dandard and token money, the former being 
of the same -value as the metal it is made of, while the latter 
is rated at a nominal value higher than that of its material 
The silver and copper coins in England and the smaller 
silver coins in the Latin Union are merely tokens, being in 
the case of the English silver coins about 30 per cent, below 
their nominal -value. The French coins are of inferior 
fineness (835 per 1000). Token coins are only admissible 
in small payments, as otherwise — in accordance with an ele- 
mentary principle to be presently explained — the standard 
coins would be driven out of circulation. The maximum 
amount in payment for which they are legal tender is in 
England 40a. One of the functions of money being to 
afford a standard for estimating deferred payments,^ it 
is generally used as the means of discluirging obligations 
whmi they become due, and in this aspect is styled legal 
tender. The principal coinage of any country is legal tender 
to an -unlimited amount, and, when offered, discharges any 
pecuniary obligation. -It is only the standard coinage which 
possesses this property, or rather the standard coinage is 
that which does possess it. 

In discxissing monetary questions it is also important to 
remember that a metallic currency has to circulate among 
the most diverse classes of society, and must be suited to 
the want^ and even to the prejn^ces, eff the population 
using it. Many curious instances of the preference of a 
communily for some particular coin could be given. The 
Austrian Maria Theresa dollar is a special favourite on the 
coast of Africa, and is still coined exactly as it was in 1780. 
The inhabitants of Cfeilifomia refused to accept the green- 
backs issued during the American ci’dl 'war, .and conse- 
quently gold was always used in payments in that State. 
Many apparently weU-de-vised reforms have miscarried 

* See p. 720, above. 
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owing to tlie habits of the people not having been attended 
to. Some writers have, however, misconceived the prin- 
ciples of currency and extended this influence to cases 
where it does not apply. Thus it has been sought to explain 
the adoption of gold as the principal English coinage after 
1696 by assuming that the English deliberately preferred 
that metal ^ The fact of different nations possessing dif- 
ferent currencies, as the prevalence of gold in England and 
of silver in France during the 18th century, is to be other- 
wise accounted for. The great mass of a population, it is 
true, take and give money without particularly observing 
it. It is enough if the coin conforms to the usual type. 
There exists, however, in all mercantile communities a claas 
of dealers in money ^ who make a profit by selecting the 
best coins for exportation, or, if two metals are in concurrent 
use, the coins of that metal which is undervalued in the 
proportion fixed. The mode in which self-interest thus 
operates produces an effect which may be briefly formulated 
by saying that had money drives ovi good money. It is 
often now called “ Gresham’s law,” from a former master of 
the English mint,® who observed it. The illustrations of 
its worl^g are numerous. Under its action the gold wMch 
was overvalued relatively to silver in England in 1696 
became the main English coinage, as above stated. And 
in order to meet the want of silver coins, Sir L Newton 
advocated, and secured, the reduction of the guinea from 
21s. 6d, to 21s. The exportation of metallic money when 
an over-issue of inconvertible paper takes place is another 
case of the theorem. By means of this principle we can 
easily explain the tendency of currency to depreciation, for 
when once, either by wear or by the issue of inferior coins, 
a currency has become debase^ no reformation is possible 
unless the debased coins are removed from circulation, as 
otherwise they will be preferred for payments by dealers, 
and will not be melted down or exported. AU demands for 
foreign trade will be met from the best part of the coinage. 
An argument in favour of state coinage has been founded 
on Gresham’s law. It is argued that private coinage 
would lead to the issue of depreciated money.^ It is, 
however, overlooked in this argument that the action of 
the law arises from the fact that the depreciated currency 
is legal tender ; were it not so, coins less than the proper 
weight would be at once rejected. It may be add^ that 
Greek monetary history bears out this view.® 

Having disposed of these elementary questions, the 
general groups into which all currency systems faU may now 
be stated. The simplest form of currency seems to be that 
in which the state coins ingots of different metals, and 
allows them to circulate freely, without any ratio being 
fixed. This, which is the lowest form of currency proper,® 
has arisen in many countries through the introduction of 
coins of various other nations. Turkey is a European 
example. Many of the South American republics possess 
a currency of this description. A theoretical form of this 
system h^ been advocated m France. It is proposed to 
issue coins of one, two, five, and ten grammes of gold, and 
to allow the present silver coins which are multiples of the 
gramme to circulate along with them. The difficulties of 
this plan axe so obvious that there is no likelihood of its 
being adopted. The arguments in its favour are of little. 


^ R. Giffen, Mssays in Fina.%ee, 'g. SOS. 

® The Jewish sad liombsrd merchants discharged this function in 
the mediseved period ; Hafiam, Middle Ages., iii. p. 369, note t. 

* Aristophanes {Bjoai. 719-733) appears to recognize this principle, 
Grote (voL iii. 116 note) has misnnderstood him, and seems to deny 
the principle stated. 

^ Jevons, Money, p. 82. ® See p, 726, above. 

® In his discussion of this subject Prof. Jevons, on whose excdlent 
work much of this section is ba^, mentions currency by weight as 
the simplest form, but it is hardly correct to regard this as a currency 
system ;■ it is ralher a primitive stage, closely akin to barter. 


force, since it is hardly correct to contend that it is a 
natu]^ system, when it has never been willingly adopted by 
any country. The next system to be noticed is t^t of a 
single met^ being fixed as legal tender. This in early 
times is tke really natural arrangement, and has been 
widely adopted. It is needless to recapitulate the instances 
which have already been given in dealing with other 
matters. There is, however, a difficulty which soon arises 
under this system. If the metal chosen is not very 
valuable, it is too cumbrous for large payments j if, on the 
other hand, it possesses a high value, it is hard to coin 
pieces suitable for small transactions. Thus, even silver 
would be too bulky for such payments as frequently occur. 
.£100 in silver at its present v^ue would weigh nearly 40 
fb, while it would be impossible to coin gold pieces of 
the value of a penny or even a shilling. This system thus 
naturally leads to the use of other metals besides the 
standard one, and when the state fixes the ratio between 
these metals a new system has come into existence, which 
has been called the imiltiple tender system. In it the 
ratios between the metals are fixed, either once for all, or 
until changed by state authority. This system was in 
force in England from 1257 (or rather 1344) to 1664, 
the ratio between gold and silver being fixed from time to 
time by proclamation. France, too, adopted it during the 
Eevolution, the ratio of 15 J to 1 being that fixed between 
gold and silver. The fluctuation of currencies arranged 
on this method, owing to the action of Gresham’s law, has 
led in England and Germany to a modified system, which 
seeks to combine any advantages of the multiple standard 
with the principle of the single standard. By this method 
one metid is fixed as the principal legal tender, while the 
smaller coins are made of a less valuable material, and 
circulated at a nominal value somewhat above their real 
one, or, in other words, as token coins, but they are only 
leg^ tender to a limited amount. This has been called 
the composite legal tender system.'^ 

For farther details reference may be made to Tables II. and III., 
and the notes appended. Every cnrreney system requires the exist- 
ence of subsidiary coins, and, as stated before, this want is met by using 
a less valuable metal, generally silver, and for smaller paymente 
copper or bronze. But, apart from the question of tiie material of 
the smaller co^ it is impoihant to determine the best fatio between 
them. The simplest of all would be the Hnary. In it each coin 
would be the half of the next highest one, and double the one immer 
diately below it. Wothi^, apparently, is plainer or simpler than 
this scale, but the objection to it is the great number of coins that 
would he required, as well as the want of conformity with the 
general arithmetical scale. In a modified form it does prevail in 
many countries. Thus in England we have the penny, half-penny, 
nnafarOiing. At a higher stage we have the ficrrin, shilling, six- 
penny piece, and threepenny piece, and, again, the sovereign, half- 
sovereign, five-shilling piece and half-erovm. The coinages of the 
Latin and Scandinavian Unions, as ^so those of Germany and the 
United States, have several binary series in their coins.® There is, 
however, no completely binary system known. The old English 
scale was partly duodecimal, and the arguments in favour of this 
arrangemeut are by no means weak. At present the shilling is 
duodecimally divided. It is urged in favour of this scale that the 
main divisions of time (year and month, day and hour, are duo- 
decimally related, and that time is one of the elements in all 
questions of valua“ Another argument is that 12 is capable of 
being resolved into several factors (2 and 6, 8 and 4), and therefore 

’ This system came into existence in England accidentally, through 
silver being overvalued by the mint regulations, but its theoretic 
basis was given by the often-quoted work of Lord Liverpool, Coins 
of the Bealm (1805), which contains even now the best explanation of 
its principles. 

* This piece is now almost extinct. 

* For instance, the 20-franc, 10-firanc, and 5-firanc pieces, and, 
again, 2-franc, l-&anc, and 60-centime pieces in France &c.; 20-kroner 
and lO-kroner pieces, and f-kroner, 2-kroner, l-fcron^ 60-6re, and 
25-6re pieces in Denmatk, &c. ; 20-, 10-, and 5-niark pieces, and 2-mark, 
1-max^ and SO-pfennige pieces in Germany ; while the United States 
have eagle, half-eagle, and quaiter-eagle, and also dollar, half-dollar, 
and quaiter-dollar. 

“ S. Laing, Notes of a. Traveller, pp. 57-69. 
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enables a large series of coins to be formed.^ The main reason, 
however, for the adoption of a duodecimal system appears to have 
been the preference for the number 12 so fretjuently shown by early 
societies ; thus, among the Semitic races, the Jews were organized 
in 12 tribes, and in Italy the Etruscan league conasted of two 
groups, each of 12 cities. In connexion with this it may be noted 
that a dnodecimal system of currency prevailed south of the Apen- 
nines. At Rome the as was divided into 12 undas. The modem 
tendency, however, has been to adopt a decimal scale. This method 
of notation, which is found very widely in use among savage tribes, 
is undoubtedly derived from the ten fingers of the human hands. 
Hiough the base 1 0 is not so convenient as 12, it is firmly estabHshed 
as the only ^stem of counting, and is in process of extension to 


weighing and measuring.® Eor the purposes of currency this scale 
is not very convenient, as 10 can be only resolved into two factors 
(2 and 5), and one of these is a rather high number. This dis- 
advantage has retarded the adoption of decimal coinage, and is the 
base of the objections made to it. It has been contended that it is 
unsuitable for small purchases, and for such fractions as one-third.® 
Trance adopted the decimal system of coinage in 1799, and it has 
now extended over all the countries of the Latin Union (see Table 
IL). It is also in use in Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
the Netherlands, and Finland, as well as in the United States. But 
none of these countries has a decimal coinage pure and simple. In- 


2 Tylor, Anthropology, pp. 811-S12. 

3 Laing and M'CuUoeh, as quoted alove. The former unfortunately pro- 
phesies that “ the decimal division never will come into general use in France 
or anywhere else.” 


1 .T. E. M'CuIloch in Eney. Biit., art. “Money," voL xv. p. 431 (Sthed.). 

Table II . — Tks Coinags Systems of Continevial Europe, eoMbitiny the gold and sihier coitis, their weight, fineness, remedy, and 
approximate mlm in English and Uniied States money. 
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termediate coins are introduced, c.g'., in France, 2--franc and 5-fcanc 
pieces. In fact, most modem currencies are a combination of the 
decimal and binary systems, England alone adliering to a modified 
duodecimal scale. A decimal coinage has for the last sixty years 
been proposed for England, and it is almost certain that if any one 
scheme could be pointed out as much preferable to any other it 
■would be accepted. As it is, there are two or three prop^als, each 
commanding some support, while many adrocates of the decimal 
system prefer to wait tifl. an international agreement for its adoption 


can be obtained. One of the schemes adranced takes the present 
farthing as its base ; then 10 farthings— \ doit (2^d.} ; 10 Soits^l 
florin (2s. Id.); 10 flori'iis=l pouM (20s. lOd.). The advantages 
of this plan are ; (1) that the smaller coins now in use could be 
preserved (the ^enny being 4 farthings), (2) retail prices, which are for 
the smaller articles estimated in pence, need not be altered, (3) nor 
need those which affect postage, tolls, and mileage charges. Against 
these may be set the loss of the unit of value, the pound, which 
should be raised to 20s. lOd., so that aE accounts, and all large 


Table III. — Cm-rendes of the more important non-European States. 


Approximate j 
Money Value. 1 1 

i 

II 



d 

pM 

e 3. d. 

$ c. 

3 4 9 

15 74 

1 12 4i 

7 87 

J 16 24 

3 93 

0 8 1' 

1 96 

0 4 04 

0 98 

0 4 04 

0 9S 

0 2 0 

0 49 

0 10 

0 24 

4 2 6 


IMrHOOO 


0 4 14 

0 2 oi 
0 1 o| 

0 0 5 

0 0 24 
0 0 l| 


4 18 

19 94 

2 0 10 

9 97 

10 6 

4 93 

0 4 1 

0 99 

2 4 104 

10 91 

12 5 

5 45 

0 4 5 

1 9 

0 2 24 

0 55 

Oil 

0 27 

I 17 6 

9 10 

0 18 9 

4 55 

0 7 6 

1 82 

0 3 9 

0 91 

0 1 104 

0 45 

0 0 9 

0 18 

0 0 44 

0 9 

^02 

0 4 


Approximate 

Money 'Value. 

i 

u 

d 

paj 


A. NORTH AMERICA. 
British Dominions i — 

100 Dollar. 

Mexico ®— 

100 Cenia 16 Dollar piece 

=1 Dollar. 8 „ 


United StatesS — 

100 CetOs 20 Dollar piece 
=1 Dollar. (Double Eagle) 
10 Dollar piece 

(Eagle) 

6 Domr piece 


B. SOUTH AMERICA. 
AaoENTiNjs Republic * *— 

100 CentesiiMs 20 Peso piece . . 
Dollar 10 
(Peso). . 


Brazil*®— , 
1000 J&fe 
=lMlrei. 


10 Peso piece 

(Condor) 

5 Peso piece 


Gold 

Silver 


•27-067 

13-533 

6-767 


1-436 

lie-ns 

8-ssa 

5-016 

4-179 

1-671 


33-383 

16-366 


27-11 

17-927 


125-00 

12-50 

6-00 

2-50 

1-25 


900- 


States OF Colombia 7— 

100 Centavos 20 Peso piece . 

=1 Peso. 10 „ 

(Condor) . . . 
6 Peso piece , 


20 Centavos. . . 


Pebd*8— 

100 CmUslt!m 20 Sol piece. 


Gold 82-258 

16-129 
8-065 
8-225 


Eem. 

- . :p.l000. 


50 Centesimos. 


Venezuela. See Colombia. 


India (Bettish) 9— 

8 Pie— 1 Piee. 80 Rupee piece I 
4 Pice=l Ana. (Double Mohur) 


50 Sen piece . 
20 „ 

10 

5 


Silver 


16-129 

8-065 

S-225 

1-613 


1 19 S 
0 19 10 
^ 7 11J 


S 19 Si 
1 19 s' 
0 19 10 
7 llj 
3 111 


[0 0 2i| 


|19 94 
9 97 
198 
1 99 
0 99 

0 50 , 
0 20 ! 
0 10 I 
0 5 


* Incoiivertlble paper currency. 

Eernarks. — ^The currencies of sucb of tbe non-European States as -were capable of being presented in tabular form have been given above, but a brief outline of 
the currencies of less-ad-vanced countries where a settled coinage does not prevail may be nere added. The systems of the various European colonies in America 
are, as a rule, similar to their mother-countries. Some of the English possessions acquired by conquest preserve their original currency. In Cayenne the pie- 
Revolntton Breneh money is retained. In Paraguay and Ui-ugnay a much^iepreeiated paper currency ciromates. The Central American states reckon in dollars. 
The Ansttalian colonies have a currency identical with that of England ; the same cuxreney exists in South Africa. In Mauritins the Indian system has been 
recently introdnoed. The various Turkish vassal states possess peculiar coinages. In %ypt, the coins of various European nations form the chief money. The 
Asiatic ourrencles are generally composed.of silver. Ceidoa has the Indian rupees. The money of Java has since 1877 been assimilated to the latest form of the 
Dutch mouetary system. In China the cash forms the unit, and is made of copper, iron, and tin; sHver passes by weight— a tael, which varies from place to 
place, being the unit ; while the silver sycee is the usual medium of exchange. The other Asiatic curreucies do not require particular notice. 

1 There is no currency issued In Cana^ ; English and American coins circulate. The standard is gold (£1 =®4-80). There were formerly different methods of 
counting, -riz., English sterling, Hali&x currency, and Canadian sterling, therespectiive ratios being 100: 120: 108. 

2 The decimal coinage has existed In Mexico since 1867. The gold coins are practically commercial money, and command a premium. 

a The dollar -was iutrodnced in 1786 as the unit In 1794 the ratio of gold to silver -was fixed at 1 to 1&. This valuation underrated gold, consequently silver 
became the standard. In 1834 the ratio was altered -to 1 to 16, and it -was again dionged in 1837. Eu these changes gold wr^ overra-ted, and silver was driven out 
of circulation. This led, in 1868, to tiie reduction of the metiu in the silver coins, -which therefore became . a token-currency. The suspension of cash payments 
took place in 1861.- In 1873 silver was demonetized, and gold 'became the standi. In 1878 the “ Bland Bill ” -was passed, making the silver dollar a legal 
fender, but confining its coin^ to the executive, and fixing the amount at firom two to four million dollars per month. These silver dollars have not got into 
circulation. The United States coin a trade dollar of 420 grs. (27-212 ^mmes), to compete with the Mexican dollar. 

4 The Argentine Confederation professes to have a gold standard. The old South American oma weighed 27 grammes, was 875 * fine, and worth £3, 4s. 6d, 

s The Brazilian system is a depreciated form of the Fortumese. 

6 01^ has nominally a double -raluatlon at 1 to 16Jf. Gold coins are no longer struck. 

7 The Colombian States have the Latin Union system, with a ratio of 1 to 15A 

8 'When Pern returns to cash payments the system will be almost identical -nroi that of Colombia. 

9 British India has a single silver standard, as the gold coins are only commercial money. The price of the rupee varies ; generally In recent years It has been 
about Is. Sd. (=40 cents). 

10 The old Japanese coinage consisted of gold cobangs and silver itzibus, with a ratio of 1 to 4. The system was recast in 1871, and the present decimal coinage 
adopted, the ratio being 1 te 16'17. The suandard is now practically sHver. In 1875 a trade dollar exactly similar to the American trade dollar 'was introduced. 
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price quotations, ■would liave to be altered, ■wbile -the new unit of the 
farthing would not be assiinilated to any other unit. This plan has 
therefore no chance of acceptance. Another proposal sta^ from 
the present pMtTwZ as ■anit. It is to be divided into 10 jfforins (2s.), 
■whidi would contain 100 mils (or farthinffs reduced 4 per cent.}. 
A new coin, 10 mils (2s. 4d.), would probably hare to be introduced. 
The ad'vantages of this plan are : (1) the pound would be preserved 
as unit, (2) the florin and s^illiTig wotdd also be retained — ^the latter 
being 50 mils, (3) accounts for large amounts need not be altered. 
The objections are such as follow— (1) the copper coins, which 
are those most used by the poor, would all be changed, thus causing 
great conforion, (2) all charts expressed in pence would be altered 
■to the loss of one of the paraes. Still, "this scheme is much to be 
preferred to the one first mentioned. A third plan is based on the 
fact that 8s. in ihiglish money is only |d. more ■than 10 francs. 
Having regard to this linh between the English and French ^sterns, 
it is proposed to coin a lO^ronc piece in ^Id to serve as a token 
for 83. If the penny were 'then reduced by 4 per cent, this piece 
would contain 100 pence, amd, by coining a firanc or tenpenny piece 
in silver, a perfect deeiin^ currency would be obtained. This 
arrangement would involve the abolition of the pornid as well as of 
most of the present EnglMi coins. In fact, it is as yet premature 
to expect a system which will be international as well as decimal, 
and the most that can be hoped for is some progress towards that 
ultimate end. All that can be said at present is that ^ schemes 
for the introduction of the decimal system should be considered ■with 
regard to their tendency to help towards the assimilation of ■the 
F.ng (i.?li system to other currencies. The problem of international 
money has during the last twenty years acquired much prominence. 
In previous historic periods the id^ was partially realized- _ Thus 
the diachme ■was an international Hellenic coin, though it had 
three different values.^ Under the Roman "hegemony and the 
succeeding empire the denarius became the coin of the wea^i^ the 
draehmeSiat of the east.® The next currency which can be cidled 
international was the frequently-mentioned Carlovin^n system. 
The growth of the different European nationalities, and their frequent 
wars, prevented any common coL^e system being adopted by them. 
Each state debased its own coin at different times, so^ that any 
origmal resemblances disappeared. The question of unification of 
the various monetary ^tems was thus left open for the present 
century, when iner^sea fiMsilities for intercourse have led to more 
complex international relations. An association for promoting unity 
in weights, measnres, and coins was founded in in 1855, and 
activ^ advocated principles. In pursuance of ■this object a 
series of conferences ana congress ■were held on 'the subject, the 
first of them in 1860. The congress of 1868 was held at Berlin, and 
adopted a series of important r^lutions. Its report advocates the 
superior convenience of a gold system with a snbsidia3ry coonage of 
diver ; the millesimal scale of 900 as to fineness of tbe liigher coins 
was alw approved of, as well as the definition of the ■?? eights of coins 
on the memo system. The first practical outcome of the movement 
was in the monetary convention of 1865, which founded the so- 
tailed Tatin Union, by which Frapea, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land became a single monetary region, with the fiane or lira as nnit. 
The subsequent accessions to the Union are given in the note to the 
Fiemch coinage system {Table II.). In 1867 a monetary ctmference 
was held at ime same time as the Exhibition of that year, when the 
ideaofanniversalodnagewasadvocatedjand three leading principles 
were down as necessary to that re^t, viz. — (1) the universal 
tuSt^xoip. cds.eio^e gold standard, (2) the general use of -tihe decimal 
SQSIe ^ comag^ (3) that all coinages should he co-ordinated 
trith jystem.* Owing ■to accidents of historical 

devedoptcDSntii ceri^ pdnts of connexion texisted between the lead- 
ing European sydems. Thns, the franc being regarded as a unit, 
Austrian florin -was as 2^47, the American gold dollar as 5 T8, 
and the English pound as 25 "2^ Very slight dianges would bring 
these coins mto a series of 1 : 2i : 5 : 25, and it was proposed by the 
congress of 1863 that, when thus modified, they should have inter- 
natmoal currency in all countriro where any of the four units pre- 
vailed. All outside nations were recommended to select whichever 
ti these units, ■they preferred. The subsequent monetary changes 
m the various European systems hare, however, ended rather in 
ihe of internatidnal systems ivithoat any tendency towards 
the esfeiwfelMnent of a umversal one. Thus, of we three principles 
laid down by tiie <»nf«penee of 1867, two only have been adopted 
in re<^t iof^^ On the <freation of a united Germany 

after ae l^oonGeacsMuii war of 1870-1871, it was the aim of the 
riders of that country to develop as mneh as poeaWe all outward 
eMiassions of that unity, and, la accordanee with that wneeption, 
a German currency was devised which monometallic and decimal 

(see Table IL), hut which was not easy to assimilate to the Fren<3i 
i^stem, thus rejecting the third prinaple laid down by the Paris 
conference, and rendering fiature progress more difficult. The 

1 33»Atfio,Iinboic,aiKiJEteiiifitaii;BeeSinitl»,I»iitOr. 

“Diaduoa," , 

» Kenoasen, fl?st Si. p. «S. 

a Se« It de naiieu la Jntntol jSKmomistea (Steb. 1,' 1878). 


Scandinavian Union proceeded on very much the same lines as the 
German reform, and was, in fact, mainly caused by it. The Dutch 
Government, under the pressure of circumstances, have abandoned 
the silver standard and coined some gold, but their position is still 
undecided. The Austrian Government have made a slight step by 
issuing as gold coins 8- and 4-gulden pieces, which are. the same as 
the 20- ana 10-fiane coins. In one part of the Russian dominions, 
Finland, the French system has been introduced, the new mark 
being equivalent to the franc. The main Russian system has not 
been changed, nor have any alterations been made by England, 
Turkey, or Portugal.^ The question of universal coinage has 
become implicated ■srith the question of the proper standard, and 
the strong ground taken up m 1867 has certainly to some extent 
been abandoned. It may, however, be considered that the present 
systems of coinage are capable of being assimilated. A comparmon 
of the amount of pure metal in English, French, German, United 
States, and even Japanese coin shows how small is the difference.® 
An ingenious proposal was made in 1868 to ■the English commission 
on the question, by which the sovereign would he made identical 
■with the French 25-fra.nc piece (if that were coined). It "was based 
on the fact that the sovereign contained only about 1 grain more 
of gold than the amo'unt in 26 francs. It was proposed to deduct 
this small amoxmt from the hulHon bre^ht for coinage as seignior- 
age^ ISO that no change need be made. The advocates of this scheme 
contended that prices would not be affected by the alteration. This, 
reasoning did not commend itself to the commission. They accepted 
the view put forward by Hewmarch, who argued that all con- 
tracts would have to be altered to allow for the depreciation caused 
by ■&e change, and this position seems impregnable, so long as 
metallic currency alone is considered. Another ingenious plan was 
that of Bagehot to assimilate the English and American systems, as 
a step towards a wider change.® At the present moment the great 
monetary systems of (1) France and her ^es, (2) England and the 
larger part of her colonies, and (8) the United States axe so firmly 
established in their several countries, and the advantages of each 
system are so equal, that it is hard to see which is to mve way. 
The wide area of the Latin Union, and the perfect decimal division 
of its coinage, are arguments in favour of the franc ; the neater 
value of the pound, and the immense extent of the English 
colonies and l^lish trade, are in favour of the British unit of 
■value ; while the dollar, from its convement size and the prospect 
of the future ^owth of the United 'States, has claims to he con- 
sidered in the discussion. The most probable conclusion, however, 
seems to "be that the fdtuxe unit will not be any of these coins, but 
the result of a compromise, which will lead ■feo a new system being 
established. The difficulties which arise when universal coinage 
schemes are brought forward ought not to conceal from us tiie, solid 
advantages which such an institution would confer on the world. 
The arguments urged in its favour are various, and are regarded as 
being of different relative importance by their advocates. They 
may, however, all he stated as follows. (1) Increased facility of 
travelling. Though there is a tendency to nnder-estimate this 
element of the question, it seems impossible to doubt that the 
saving of trouble to travellers by any universal coinage system 
would be very great. The abolition even of the local currencies of 
Germany and Italy, and their replacement by uniform national 
systems, has been a great boon to tourists, "but an arrangement 
•which would obviate the necessity for procuring any different 
money wha'feever would be a still greater advance. In ■the in'terests 
of peace, which is greatly promoted by extended international 
communication, it is very desirable to remove any obstacle which 
retards increased intercourse among persons of different countries. 
(2) Greater ease in adjusting the foreign exchang^. This argument 
h^ been sometimes push^ too far. It has been apparenuy held 
■that, were a universal currency adopted, the problems of the foreign 
exel^gea would no longer exist "^ere are, however, other factors 
in the question, namely, those of time and place, which could not be 
eliminated by the adoption of a single coinage system.^ Still, the 
removal of even one complicating element would simplify exchange 
dealings. The question of mint para would no longer arise, and 
the qjecie points would he stated more simply. The friction which 
sometimes arises from the necessity of recoining the exported gold 
would also be removed, and the profits of those dealers who gain by 

* As Austria, Snssia, »ud Turkey possess tacoiiverttble paper eurreneies, 
and various foreign coins circulate in the last-nained country, the question 
does not possess. nmCh importance for ■them. Portugal is clo^y connected 
wifli England, and triH protehly follow her example. It may also he noticed 
that the gold coins of sU these countries have a fineness of Hths. . 
s So-rereign=:T‘S2 grammes fine gold. 

25 ftanessT-aft „ „ 

' IT. S. half'eagle=7-52 „ » 

German 20 marksT'ie » », 

^ Japanese 6 yen=?T*50 ,, „ 

4 See his pamphlet reprints from the EeonomisL It is nearly the same as 
the first proposal mentioned ahove.'hut it differs in contemplating the assimila- 
tion, of American mojr^, the 6-dollar piece heihg equivalent to the newpound. 

7 fc/t ■this, Qoechen, foreign EaxHumg^ p. 6, and the article ExaHANOE 
(voL. -rtii. p. 784 sg.). A practical illustration fe the case of Australia, ■where; 
though the cnixency is identical -with that of England, hills oh England are at 
a premium. 
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their special knowledge would be sared to ordinary traders. (3) 
The improvement of the currencies of backward states. Many 
countries still possess those mixed currencies which were once com- 
mon all over Eur(^, and much confusion consequently arises. The 
commercial coins have been introduced for international circulation,^ 
and a universal currency would perform their function more satis- 
factorily. (4) Greater facility in comparing price-lists, &c. This 
advantage, which is reserved for the last, has been regarded by 
competent judges as the greatest® It has a practical and a theo- 
retical interest : the former, since trade with foreign countries would 
be rendered easier and safer ; the latter, since statistical inquiries 
would be very much facilitated. At present, it is quite impossible 
for an ordinary trader to understand a set of foreign price-lists, each 
perhaps expressed in terms of a different currency from the others, — 
a difficulty which is enhanced by the variations of gold and silver 
values, not to add the case of an inconvertible paper currency. The 
existence of a common monetary language would remove these diffi- 
culties, and the premium on gold could be allowed for in the case 
of depreciated paper, A much wider development of smaller trading 
transactions would become possible, and would add to the world’s 
wealth. Nor would the greater ease of statistical inquiry be unim- 
port^t ; the rates of wages in different countries, and the profits 
on different transactions, would be readily compared, and the move- 
ments of labour and capital to the most advantageous points 
rendered more rapid. Against these great gains can be set only a 
certain and a possible diSidvantage — namely, the loss and trouble 
iuvolved in change, which would, of course, for the time be con- 
siderable, but would soon be over, and the chance that some states 
might issue a depreciated currency, which would expel the other 
and better coins. In the ease of a nniveraal coinage this case would 
hardly arise, since there wonld be no field nf employment for the 
urer coins, and they would consequently remain in circulation, 
ut the whole currency would become depreciated. IVoper mint 
regulations, however, would obviate this danger, and could surely 
be devised. It may be said that the principal hindrance to one 
coinage system for all civilized states is the as yet nnsettled ques- 
tion of the standard to be employed. Till the debate on this 
problem is closed it is vain to expect monetary unification. The 
establishment of a universal system based on gold seemed quite 
feasible to the conference of 1867, but doubtful to that of 1878, while 
a double standard was the proposal discussed in 1881. 

9. Considerations m the Questions arising from tJie Con- 
flict of Standards, — ^In tlie preceding section the vaxious 
possible monetarj systems were set forth, but no discussion 
was entered into with respect to their comparative merits. 
Only three of these systems need he here examined, namely, 
the single standard system, the multiple standard system, 
and, lastly, the compodte system. Nor even is there any 
need for examining the various possible single or multiple 
standards. The single silver standard is the only one of 
the former, as the double gold and silver standard is the 
only one of the latter, which need be taken into account. 
It is true, historical inquiry has shown that the problem of 
the proper proportion between two different metals when 
used together presented itself to the Chinese with regard 
to their iron and copper coinages ; but the course of mone- 
tary evolution, as discussed in section 3, has, resulted in the 
rejection of the less valuable metals and in confining the 
material of the principal coins to silver and gold. The use 
of silver as a principal coinage was, as we have seen, widely 
diffused. The Hellenic coins were composed of that rnetaJ^ 
gold being afterwards introduced as a variable commercial 
money; and copper was brou^t in still later as a token 
currency. Though copper preceded silver as money in 
Eomo, the latter, soon after its introduction, succeeded in 
displacing it, the ratio fimt fixed being 1 to 250. A regular 
gold coinage did not exist at Eome till the empire, but 
gold in bars passed, the le^ ratio being 1 to 11 •91. Still 
Hie questions connected with the use of a double standard 
do not seem to have arisen.® The various European mon- 
archies had silver as their principal money (see p. 726 sg., 
above), gold where .it was used being, as in Greece, a 

^ The principal of these are — ^the Anstrian Maria Theresa dollar, 
the Mexican dollar, and the United States frade dollar, which is 7§ 
grs. hearier than the national coin of the same name. See also Tables 
II. and m. 

2 JE.g.) Bagehot and Prof. Jevons. The former dwells on the com- 
mercial aspect ; the latter natnrally places the scientific side first. 

* See Mommsen, Sist. of R<mB, ii. p. 882 and iv. p. 653. 


commercial money. The advance of gold to a position 
paraliel to silver was commenced in the 13th and continued 
in the 14th century, the method of regulating the mixed 
gold and silver currencies being by proclamation, which 
fixed the varying ratios from time to time. In England 
this course was followed from the first introduction of 
gold coins (1257) to 1663.^ From 1663 to 1717 silver 
was the standard, and the gold coins passed at their mar- 
ket value. As the silver coins were very much debased, 
the gold guinea sometimes was deemed equivalent to 30s. 
After the recoinage of 1696 the guinea passed at 21s. 6d. 
At this ratio silver was underrated, and was accordingly 
exported to Continental Europe and to India. The loss of 
the silver coins aroused the public attention, and the matter 
was submitted to Sir I. Newton, whose answer was given 
in his Third Sicprescrdation. He proposed to reduce the 
guinea from 21s. 6d. to 21s. as an experimental measure.® 
The proper reduction for the object in view wonld have 
been to 20s. 8d. The silver drain, therefore, continued, 
and England came to have a gold currency. An opposite 
arrangement gave France a silver coinage. The recent 
facts of French monetary history, as well as those of the 
United States, illustrate the same condition of affairs. The 
difficulty of constituting a double standard system on a 
secure basis is thus made clear, so far at least as regards a 
single country. For the continuance of the two metals in 
the currency depends on the market ratio and the legal 
ratio between gold and silver being the same. The slightest 
examination of the history of these metals will show how 
variable they have been. Without accepting the estimates 
which regard silver as being more valuable than gold,® the 
well-attested variations of the precious metals have been 
very considerable. Thus, Herodotus estimates the ratio as 
1 to 13, Plato 1 to 12, Menander 1 to 10, and in Csesar’s 
time the ratio was 1 to 9.'^ Table I. contains the varia- 
tions since the discovery of America. In the 14th century 
the value of gold rose remarkably, and the gradual move- 
ment has ever since been towards an appreciation of gold 
relatively to silver. . Another point, previously noticed, is 
the tendency, as wealth increases, to adopt a more valuable 
form of currency. Greece, Eom^ and England all afford 
illustrations of this movement. The experience of the evils 
of a mixed currency led the earlier writers on coinage in 
England to regard a single standard system as the best, and 
silver as the most suitable metal for the standard. Locke, 
Pet^, and Harris all advocated this view. The earlier 
ItaJ^ writers proposed to combine gold and silver at a 
ratio of 1 to 12, which they conceived to be the actual pro- 
portion. The theory of a composite system was, as before 
mentioned, first given by Lord Liverpool.® This method 

* The varioTis changes made can be estimated from the Tables gjven 
in James’s Essays on Money, &:c. ; see also Eney. BrU., 8th ed., article 
"Money.” A carefnl statement -will be foxmd in Lord Liverpool’s 
■vrork, ch. -xi. 

^ Newton’s report will be fonnd in Select Tracts on Money, edited 
by J. E. M'CuUoci for the Political Economy Club (1856). One 
passage is ■worth quoting. “ The demand for exportation arises from 
the higher price of silver in other places than, in England in propor- 
tion to gold, , . . tod may thetrefore he diminished by lo-wering the 
value of gold in proportion to silver. If gold in England, or silver in 
East India, could be brought do-wn so low as to bear the same propor- 
■iion 'to one another in both places, there would be here no greater 
demand for silver than for gold to he exported to India. And if gold 
were lowered only so as to have the same proportion to the sSver 
money in England which it hath to silver in the rest of Eorope, 
there wonld he no temytatim to eayort silver raiker than gold to any 
other jpart of Europe ’^(p. 277). The italics are in the ori^o:^ pass- 
age, which has been much discussed in recent controversies. 

® Del Mar, Hist, of the BreoMMS Metcds, p. -221. According to 
■this writer, the variation has been 200 d^rees — i.e., from silver l»ing 
10 times as valuable as gold, gold has come to be 26 times more 
valuable than silver. 

^ See Smith, JHcL of And., s. v, “Argentum.” 

® See above, p. 731. 
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of regulating the metallic currency was established in 
England, as it were, accidentally, and deliberately adopted 
only in 1816. The practical good results which followed 
made all English economists of that period warm advo- 
cates of the composite system. Thus, M'CuUoch and 
Tooke agree in supporting the English systenj, as also does 
J. S. Mill.^ On the Continent the weight of authority 
was more divided, and the existence of the French bi- 
metallic system gave support to the advocates of a double 
standard. The result of the gold discoveries in Australia 
and California was to greatly increase the supply of that 
metal, and, under the action of Gresham’s law, to change 
the Ikench cnrrency from silver to gold, while Holland, to 
avoid the evils which were anticipated from the reduced 
value of that metal, adopted silver as the standard. The 
movements in fevour of a universal currency described 
above, combined with the course of events, brought the 
stand^d question into greater prominence. The proposal 
of the Paris conference of 1867 for a single gold standard, 
and a univeraal coinage on that basis, raised the question 
to great prominence. WolowsM and Coureelle Seneuil 
strongly opposed the recommendation, the former predict- 
ing that a disastrous appreciation of gold would follow. 
This view seems borne out by the result, for, although a 
universal coinage was not created, yet Germany and the 
Scandinavian Union both changed from a silver to a gold 
standard, while Holland and the United States both made 
movements in the same direction by demonetizing silver 
and makiag preparations for adopting gold- The Latin 
Union at the same time restricted their silver coinage, which 
had nearly the same effect as the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard.^ The result of these extensive changes was to cause 
much confusion. The more ardent advocates of a double 
standard, too, attributed most of the continued trade de- 
plosion to this cause. TTie altered condition of opinion on 
the 'question was seen at the monetary conference held at 
Paris in 1878, where the usaiversal demonetization of rilver 
was considered to be dangerous. The “ Bland Act ” of the 
United States, which theoretically decreed the double 
standard (1878), was another instance of reaction. The 
gireat depreciation of silver, which resulted mainly from its 
having ceased to be money over a large part of the civilized 
world, severely affected the Indian finances,® and thus the 
advocates of a double standard were able to command some 
attention in England- The conference held in Paris in 
1881 reflected these changed views. The supportera of 
the double standard took the initiative and proposed a 
treaty, based on the double standard at a fixed ratio, but 
no condtjBlon was amved at — ]^gland, Germany, mid the 
Seandinamia Union upholding the gold standard 
Such, inlaief, has been ttaxeceat Hstoiy of the standard qtiestion, 
and it now becomes dearable to eaamine more closely the conflicting 
argomenis in the varions shapes they have taken. The older English 
advocates of the gold standard have found their he^ representatives 
in liord liveipool and Tooke. . The former of, these adopted the 
argument used by Petty, Locke, and Hand^ that only one metal 
can be the standard of value at a given time, but he held that the 
advance of England in wealth rendered gold a more suitable material 
than silver for the principal money. He added that by law the 
power lay in the sovereign to settle the standard, and, as a matter 
of fact, he contended that gold was actually at that time (1805) the 
Eoj ^ i s h standard in common estimation. These arguments were 


^ Lord Adiburton was the only, person of influence who advocated 
the double standard. 

® Theamohnts decreed to be coined each year were as fellows : — . 
Fra. 

1874- 120,000,000 
■1875=150,000,000 
1876=120,000,000 
. 1877= 65,000^000 

1878= 9,ooo,ooar^V+.t^^- 
1879= 20,000,000 f only. 

* See, for a fall discussion, W, B^hot, Depreciation of Silver. 


supported by a ma^ of historical examples.* Tooke, who dealt with 
the subject in his History of Prices, severely criticizes the double 
standarcL He points out that it would be impossible to keep both 
metals in circulation, and that it would be the inferior one which 
would remain. H e alo) indicates a more refined obj ection, namely, the 
difficulty of constituting a bank reserve under the double standard. 
Thus, if silver were the more valuable, and the reseive consisted 
mainly of it, there would be an inducement to make a run on the 
reserve, so as to drain out the small quantity of gold and then get 
the more valuable silver.® The silver standard was preferred by 
Bicardo, who fully accepted the arguments against the double 
standard as conclusive ; his view was, that silver was steadier in 
value than gold, and was the standard money in other countries, 
while the objection to it on accoimt of its greater bulk was, he 
thought, obviated by tbe use of paper money for circulation.® J. 
S. Mill pronounces no opinion as to the comparative merits of gold 
and sQver, but he objects to the double standard on the usual 
ground that the cheaper metal is the only one used in payments, 
and that therefore the fluctuations are more frequent under a double 
standard regime. The advocates of the concurrent use of the two 
metals, prominent among whom were Wolowski on the Continent 
and Seyd in England, contended that these objections were Ul- 
foundeo, for (1) the double standard, though it produced (i.e., 
admitting the assumption of their opponents) more frequent fluctua- 
tions, still did not vary so widely from the mean, since in each case 
it was the eHeaper metal which determined the value, ^ and (2) the 
action of Gresham’s law would produce a compensatory action. 
Thu^ if silver be undervalued in a double-standard system, a drain 
sets in to other countries where it is more valuable. The quantity 
of silver is thus reduced and its value raised, while gold is imported, 
its quantity increased,KLnd its value lowered. W ere gold the under- 
valued metal, the converse process would take place. The sound- 
ness of this position is illustrated by the case of the great transforma- 
tion of the French currency (1849-1860). During me rapid increase 
of the gold supplies the vdue of silver only rose about 3 per cent. ; 
in feet tbe depreciation was spread over the two metals, and not 
co n fi n ed to gold.® In addition to the above arguments, it was 
urged by Wdowski that any attempts to establish a universal gold 
standard as contemplated by the Paris conference of 1867 would 
cause a great appreciation of gold, which would be disastrous to 
commercial interests, while silver would lose most of its value. The 
services which the double-standard countries rendered by acting as 
intermediaries between gold and silver standard countries was also 
dwelt on, the ease with which the mass of silver needed for exporta- 
tion to the East was supplied from France during the years 1868-56 
bring an instance in point. The monetary diffimilties, as indicated 
above, which follows the adoption of gold by Germany and the 
Scandinavian Hnion, as well as the embarrassment of the Indian 
Government, from the resulting depreciation of silver, revived the 
double-standard advocates. Cemuschi and De Laveleye came 
forward as supporters of what the former called bimetallisrn, that is 
to say, the establishment of a universal, or at aU events a large 
international, currency, based on the concurrent circulation of the 
two metals gold and silver at a fixed ratio. This plan has gained 
many supporters, though the tendency among English economists 
was at first to decline even to consider it ; and not even yet does 
the question appear to have received that careful examination by 
monometallists which would be desirable.® 

The bimetallists start with a discussion as to the causes which 
determine the value of money. They point out that there axe two 
extreme theories : one that the value of money depends on the -^1 
of the sovereign (the fiat theory) ; the other that the value of 
money is entirely independent of state control, and detennined by 
economic conditions (the free trade theory). Neither of these is 
accroted by the bimetallists. They take up a middle OTound and 
hoIdT that, by its power of deciding what substance shairbe deemed 
legal tender and discharge aU obn^tions, tbe state is able to deter- 
mme, vritMn litfiiia, what substances shall be money and what the 

* Coim of the Bedrn^ 123-13^. 

6 This objection to the double standard is also urged by Prof. Tborold 
Bezels and by Bagehot. Actual instances of the diffieffity occurred in 
18^, and again in 1876, with the Bank of France. 

® “ Prop<»aIs for an Economical and Secure Cuirency,” Works (ed. 
M'OuIloch), p. 403. 

^ The superposition bf two curves, each representing the variations 
of one metri, and the formation of a third curve representing the 
lowest concurrent points of each, will make this dear. See Jevons, 
M<mey, p. 188. , 

® &e J. E. Cairo. w, J!ssays in Pol. Econ., pp. 140-143. 

® Mr A. J. Wilson has collected a series of articles on Reciprocity, 
Kmetallism, and Land Tenure Kribrm, and Prof. Bonamy Price dealt 
with Bimetallism and Fair Trade in his address to the Social Science 
Congress in 1882. But there is ho fafr reason for placing A de Laveleye, 
Luzzati, Cemuschi, Dana Horton, and other supporters of bimetallism 
— and we may add Prof. F. A, Walker— in the same category with the 
advocates of (so-called) “Reciprocity.”, 
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value of those substances shall he. They argue from history that 
several metals have been successively demonetized, that different 
ratios have been fixed between metals circulating together, that in- 
convertible paper currencies have been kept in circulation by the 
^vill of the state. ^ The doctrine of cost of production as determining 
the value of money is also assailed by them. They hold that it is 
the quantity of money which governs its value, ^ and that cost of 
production has little or no influence in the matter. The next step in 
the bimetallic argument is to contend that their proposed ratio for 
gold to silver (1 to 15^) can be maintained by the legal regulations 
to that effect. The common objection to bimetallism is, that -which- 
ever metal -was undervalued -would be exported. They answer that 
the same ratio existing over all, or a great part of, the world, there 
would be no inducement to export either metal, and in support 
of their ar^ment they appeal to the passage from Ue-wton quoted 
above, and claim him as the inventor of modem bimetaUism.® 
Thirdly, a greater stability as reg^ds value is claimed for the -two 
metals combined than for ei-ther singly, since the fluctua-tions are 
distributed over a -wider field, and, the conditions of production of 
gold and silver being somewhat diferent, fluctuations in them tend 
to counterbalance each other. A fourth point consis-ts in the greater 
facilities which would exist for trade, since the fluctuations of the 
exchanges which arise from the existence of gold and silver currencies, 
and the variations of relative value of these metals, would under 
a himetallie system disappear. The fifth, argument for bimetallism 
is the advantages whicn would result from the increased prices 
caused by the greater abundance of money, or at aH events from 
the check to any Ml in prices which might arise from a diminution 
in the production of gold. The final argument is that a universal 
currency is desirable, and that, a single gold currency being by 
general consent practically impossible, this advantageo-us reform 
can be realised in no other way than by adopting a plan which per- 
mits the concurrent circulation of two metals. Most of these posi- 
tions are contested by the monometallists, and even where any 
concession is made the value of the advantage to he reaped is esti- 
mated at a much, smaller amount. The contention that the value 
of money is largely influenced by state demand is met by the 
assertion that cost of production is the ultimate regulator of value, 
and that any artificial regulation would stimulate the production of 
the cheaper metal, and thus flood the world with it. The fixing of 
a ratio different from the market one is derided by them as absurd, 
and an extreme case is instanced for this purpose. Is it possible, 
they ask, to make the value of silver equal to that of gold ? If not, 
how can it be possible to alter the market ratio in even the slightest 
degree 1 Is there not a great demand for the preeio-os metals m the 
various trades ? And would not the ratio of this demand be affected 
by the fixing of a new ratio ? The argument of bimetallists that 
their system -would produce greater stability in the value of money 
is met by -the answer that -there is no proof of this. It is quite 
possible that a single metal may be steadier in value than two com- 
bined, and the evidence of history shows that silver is more liable 
-to depreciation than gold. The argument derived from the advan- 
-tages to exchange transactions is to a sl^ht extent admitted, but 
it 13 pointed out that the feetors -which affect the foreign exchanges 
are so numerous, and are so rapidly eliminated in the course of 
trade, that a radical currency change need not he adopted for this 
purpose. It is also shown that, even when most European countries 
were bimetallic, fluctuations in the exchange price of rilver took 
place ; and stiH more tha^ where it is the less valuable me-tal that 
IS in course of depreciation, bimetallism can afford no aid. The 
assumed tendency of the bimetallic scheme to produce a higher 
scale of prices than would otherwise prevail is dwelt on by oppo- 
nents as a proof of its inherently -vicious character. The claim to 
benefit the world by adding to its stock of money places bimetal- 
lists. in the same class -wiSi the advocates of inconvertible paper 
money, and sho-ws the absence of reason in their views, taieir 
position becomes the same as that of the Birmingham currency 
school. The proposition that the quantity of money is of no con- 

S ience since prices vary in proportion to it is cited as conclusive, 
the contempt so frequently e^ressed for bimetallists is ac- 
counted for by their advotjacy of this principle of the beneficial 
effects of an increased amo-unt of money. To the contention that 
bimetaUism is the necessary condition for a universal coinage system 
the answer is, that the idea of universal coinage is premature, and 
that the gradual introduction of the gold standard is desirable as 
preparing the -way for a future universal coinage based on gold 
monometallism. On the practical question as to -the actual intro- 
duction of the system, the monometallists deny the possibility of 
1 See Dana Horton’s paper on the FosiiUm of Law in Oie Doctrine ofM(mey, 
presented to the monetary conference of 1881 {Appendix lx. C). 

2 On p. 721, above, -the theory of money value has been s-ta-ted, and the objec- 
tions to the eost of production theory given. It is strange to find Jevons 
arguing Qn common -with Bageho-t and Prof. Price) -that -the -value of money 
ulfimately depends on cost of production, when his examination of that doc- 
trine in genaral is considered. Compare Conlem-p, Itev, {May 1881) -with Jevons’s 

'^'^^^dem himetai&B freJiy admit -that -two different bimetallic systems — 
f.e., ha-ving different ratios— could not exist, for each would drain the other of 
one metal. 


forming a universal bimetallic league which would not be liable to 
be broken up by war, or impaired by some of the states -which com- 
posed it issumg inconvertible paper. On the other hand, the various' 
international conventions for postal purposes, extradition, com- 
mercial arrangements, and other matters of interest, are considered 
by bimetallists as e-vidences of the feasibility of their plan.^ 

The above summary gives tie main arguments on each side 
of the discussion as given by the advocates of the contending 
principles. A short consideration -will show that the controversy 
may be suitably divided into three heads, -viz. — (1) the possibility 
of constructing a universal bimetallic system which shall be in 
accordance with sound economic principle ; (2), if the first question 
be answered in the affirmative, the comparative merits of this 
system as opposed to the present variety of systems, or a future 
universal_ gold-standard system ; and (3) the expediency under 
present circumstances of nations in general, and England in parti- 
cular, joining in the proposed convention. Each of these topics 
calls for some remark. (1) The possibility of a bimetallic system 
can hardly be denied. Tinder all the difficulties attending its 
existence in a single country, it was retained in practical work- 
mg in France during the earlv part of the 18th century, and it 
is plain that a -widely-extendei lea^e would afford a better field 
for its action. It is quite possible that national preferences for one 
metal or -the other would he displayed, but this would be no- 
hindrance, since the exchanges wonldhe related by the legal rate, 
and prices would depend on the total quantity of both metals 
(the amount of gold being multiplied by the legal ratio, and added 
to the amount of silver).® The objection which denies the power of 
Governments to fix the relative values of gold and silver, and which 
is supported by the instance of the extreme case of silver being 
made equal in value to gold, may he set aside by the consideration 
that the use of the precious me-tals takes two forms — {a) their use 
as commodities, (J) their use as money. Since the state can 
influence -the demand for these metals as money, and since therefore 
it can raise the value of either of them by this increased demand, it 
follows that, within assignable limits, it can fix the ratios between 
them, and that these limits are “the ratio which would subsist 
between their values if gold were demonetized, and that which 
would subsist if silver were demonetized.” ® The possibility of bi- 
metallism, if all nations were agreed, is allowed by some mono- 
metallists {e.g,, Professor Jevons), and an unconscious argument to 
this effect was ^ven by the proposal of Chevalier, at the -time of the 
Australian gold discoveries, to adopt silver as the standard and 
demonetize gold, which is a clear recognition of the force of law in 
monetary questions. It is therefore reasonable to answer in the 
bimetallists’ favour the question first raised. (2) The considerations 
to be taken into account under the second head are fiax more com- 
plex, and do not admit of accurate determination. The present 
currency systems of England and the Scandinavian Union are 
based on the composite system, and^ afford the greatest satisfaction 
to the inhabitante of those countries. The bimetallic system of 
the Latin Union has been suspended, the introduction of stiver 
as the princij^ money not being desired by the various peoples- 
concerned. Germany has lost considerably by the sales of depre- 
ciated stiver, and, were a gold standard once firmly established, it 
is not likely that any wish for change would he manifested. With 
stiver countries the case is different. They have to receive masses 
of depreciated silver and to give commodities in exchange, while 
their purchasing power is reduced o-v^g to the greater relative 
value of gold to silver. It would therefore be clearly advantageous 
for silver-using countries tha^ a system should he adopted which 
would raise the value of their money, and save them from the 
necessity of importing large quantities of silver to produce a proper 
adjustment. The ultimate consequences of the complete demone- 
tmtion of silver as regards silver-using countries are not so clear. 
The supply of gold might suffice for afl wants, and might furnish 
abetter currency than the heavier silver. The preservation of 
two separate monometallic systems, of gold for the more advanced 
countries of Europe and the United Siates, of stiver for Eussia and 
India, would, when the superfluous stock of silver had passed to 
the East, present little difficulty after equilibrium was attained. 
The new ratio between stiver and gold would becfome established, 
and stiver prices in silver-using countries would he higher in pro- 
portion to the fall in the value of stiver. It is therefore plain that 
a suitable adjustment would he reached under any variety of 
currency systems, and it may therefore he concluded that the 
comparative merits of the competing s-tandards are not capable of 

4 The principal sources for the alxive summarj', besides -works before cited, 
are the pamphlets of Seyd, Cernuschi, and l>e Laveleye, on the biiaet^st 
side, as weU as the articles of the latter in the Fort, and CorUemp, Beviewe. 
TOie mononjetallist aignments are ^ven by Prot Jevons iContemp., May 1881)y 
Mr E. Giffen {Essays in Finance, pp. 286-310), and I^ord Sherbrooke (Mneteenth 
Centwp, April 18^. See also the Eeport of the Paris conference, 1881, and 
Mr T. H. Parrer, The State in its Bdatlon to Trader pp. 49-62. 

0 It is assume that the other factors -srhich influence the -value of money 
(seep. 722, above) remain constant. , 

6 Mr J. -J. Murphy in Dublin Statistical Journal, voL viii. p. 282. See also 
M. Walras, Journal des l^conontisfes, May 1881, “Theorie Math^atique du: 
bim6tallisme.” 
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being decided at present The immediata introduction of a Qvantulumcnimqm (1682). Tte xecoinage of I6se called forth 
universal gold ctoreneyis by the admission of all parties eminently Lowndes’s Essaif for ths Ametidineint of ike Silvef Goins, and Locke’s 
undesirable, and this is the only settled point ia the controversy. Fvrth&r Considerations amceminff raising the Valns. of Money. In 
(S) The last head which the bimetallic question embraces is the the 18th century the of Sir I. Fewton, asM^terof theMint, 

practical expediency of joining in a uimetadlic league with are valuable. Caatillon’s Essai (Paris, 1755) contains in its 2d and 
a ratio of 1 to 15 With regard to this aspect of the question 3d parts a sound account of currency. Harris’s Essay on Money 
tic answer, for England at least, onglit to te a negative one. The Coins (1757) is also nsefuL An earlier tract by Eico Yaiighaii, 
present y.nglis'h monetary system has worked wSl. It is fiimly Discourse of Coin, and Coinage (1676), is brief, but correct m prin- 
rootei in 'Ruglfflli habits, and is not therefore to be lightly aban- ciple. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (London, 1776) ^cusses 
dotted. Again, the interests of English creditors are plainly opposed the subject of money in B. i. chs. 4 and 5, whde seigniorage is 
to any movement ealcnlated to raise the value of silver relatively to examined in B. iv. ch 6, The treatise. The Goins of the JSealni 
gold, and to depreciate prices in general. The threat of some bi- (London, 1805), by the first earl of Liverpool, elaborately discussed 
metallists, that all nations will be driven to adopt a gold standard, the question of the proper standard, and has powerfuBy influenced 
and. thus produce a crisis in the E-n gbah money market by the monetary legislation in England and G-ennany. Eicardo’a pam- 
resnlting gold drain, is of no weight ; any d Ta ji fi of English gold will phlets on the bullion questioa added to the knowledge of the raws 
have to be paid for at a bi gL price, and the simple exp^ent of which regulated a depreciated currency. Senior, in his Ecctur'cs 
^aieri-ng the oank-rate will restore as much, bullion as is needed in onthe Cost of obtaining 3foney (London, 1829), developed the theory 
England. The interests of other countries cannot be so clearly of the international distriburion. of the precious metaJa. 
ietermined. A state like Germany, holding a large store of depre- The last half century has been a time of active discussion regard- 
^iated silver, may desire other states to become bimetallie, but will ing monetary questions, — the gold discoveries, international coin- 

hardly desire to do so herself. The interests of India and other age, decimal coinage, bimetallism, the resumption of specie pay- 

Mlver-sfcandard eonntrica have been, consaderefl before. "When all ments in countries where an inconvertible curt'ency has existed, 
these aspects of the question have been examined most probable each of these topics having had its special literature. Some of these 

eottclusion is, that the chances of a bimetaJlic league in the imme- works have been mentioned when dealing with the special questions 
diatefatureare very Etuall, and that future monetary evolution -will they refer to, and these, in turn, refer to many others. It will 

be ruled rather by the course of events, and the pressure of circum- suiBce here to mention more gene^ works. _ The theory of money 

Btances in each separate state, than by the conscious deliheaations is dealt with by the leading English economists in. their systematic 

of an intematio^coi^erence. mrl^ (Mill, Principles, B. iii chs. 7-10, 19, 21 ; Fawcett, Manual, 

£ibUograpky. — The literature of the various qaeations connected B. iiL chs. 5, 15, 16 Shadwdl, SyAewi,^. jiL chs. 1-3 and 8), 

with money is verv extensive, and only a brief notice of it can he also by CherbuhCZ {PrdciS, B. ii. ch. 3, vol. L and B. in ch. 8, VOl. 
given here. The princil®! authority among the Greeks is Aristotle, il). Chevalier has devoted the third volume of his Cows (Paris, 
who in two passages (jVic. Bth., v. 5 ; PoL, L 9) has discussed the 18i2-5Q) to the subject, with the title of La Monnaie.” The late 

qualities of money, and pointed out its Aincrions with great dear- Professor "W. S. Jevons’s valuable work. Money and, the Mechanisni of 

ness. Xenophon also, in his work On, the Athenian Utate, dealt ^kcAanpfe, and Professor Hussey 'Walsh's concise TVmftse on.il/etof7fc 
with the value of the precious metals, though his views are partially Currency (Huhlin, 1858) may also be used. More elaborate thsu 
erroneous. The only passages worth noticing in Latin literature either of tiese is F. A. talker’s Money, the most comprehensive 
are those of Plinv, who seems to have held a form of the mercantile work on the subject in English j his smaller work, Money in its 

theoiy, and PauTos, who, in a firagment preserved in the Digest, has BeloMon to Trade and Industry, is likewise very good. Wolowshi’s 

treated of the otimuof money. The medisavai literature embraces MCr et ^Arg^ contedns much information, as does^ also Knies's 
several works deamg specially with the question of changes in tihe Ifas Geld II. Seyd’s Eullion and Foreign JBcechanges is serviceable, 
standard of money, which were eondemiied by the theologians. The hnt the changes since its publication (1869) deprive it of most of 
first treatiaa professedly on the special subject of money is a work its value. The various editions of Tate’s CairMst give the most 

by KicholaaOresnie, bishop of Lisieu3:((j5. 1382), eatide<il?e(Wgf««, accurate {though often imperfect) statements as to the facts of 

Naiura, Jure, ei MuiaiioTthtis Monetanem, Teprmi&din l&Bi currency. Jacob’s work oa The Prodn-dim, a/ad Consumption qf 

by WoIowBla, and even now worth, reading. Kia nest work to the Prmoats Mdals gives many mtarcstinc details, though the 
he noticed is the De Montiarun PotestaUe simul ei UlUitats ItbeUm condusiems are often fanciful, and the authorities relied on mot 
(Kuremberg, 1542), a frament of a larger treatise on economics, of trustworthy. The recent work of Del Mar, Binary cf the Precious 
Gahrid Biel {ah. 1495). It has been retoaik^ that “the fevonrite Metah {I^ondori, 1880), furuiabes a critirism and contiuuation of 
subject of the eeonott&ts of the 16th century was that of money.” Jacob, and supplies many new details. His erilacism of fihe 
The first of these works to be noticed is De Mmets Cudendss Eatione “ cost of production ” theory as applied to «ld and eflver ia ospoci- 
by Copernicus, reprinted along with the work of Oresme above ahyusefal. Some of his views on the mord aspects of the question 
mentiojied- At a iater date the Jesuit Mariana discussed the varia- ne^ qualification. Professor Sumner’s History of the Arnesriem 
Hons ia. prices under the title De Monetse Muiatime. In the same Currmey may be relied upon for jte facts. The aborts of the various 
century aa anonymous work appeared in German, with the title conferences also supply abundant infonnation on their special topics. 
Semeine SCimnsn non dsr Muntse (1630). In 1683 Davanzati issued Among these may he mentioaed the Proceedings of the Paris con- 
Z^one deUt Monde, advoeatinga bimetallic eystem. ‘The problem ferenees of 1867, 1878, and 1881 ; the Decimal Coinage CommisAon 
of elevation of prices caus^ by the American mines led to the (1868) ; the 'Ejxnch. Engio&e Monttaire (1870) ; and the F^ort of the 
mm td seversil worts, one of the most remarkable being the Coamiitee of the Btme of Commons on the Depreciation of Siher 
DMoyius 'Wiiliam Stafibrd (1681). (1876), The Reports of the (English) Mint fumiBh iafonaatiou as to 

In the 17tli ceutoty Sir W. Petty dealt with money in a tracts the coinage changes of eo-eh preceding year. (0. F. B.) 


HO^fFJilitRATO, or Mo5itfeeea.t, an ancient jnajqtdsafce been learning physics, lie was made a teacher of it. 
of Jfoxth Italy, in the valley of the Tanaro, the name of Returning to Beaune for a vacation, he made, on a large 
whieh still survives in the fuller title (Casale Monferrato) scale, a plan of the town, inventing the methods of obser- 
of the town of Casale. The princes of Monferrato were vation and constructing the necessary instruments ; the 
among the most powerful Italian families of the Middle plan was presented to the town, and preserved in their 
Agea Among them were several famous crusaders. : lihiaiy. An officer of engineers seeing it wrote to reeom- 
Coniacl, prince of from 1187 to 11^2, the valiant mend Monge to the commaiidant of the miKtary school at 
oppaneat of ^kdin ; and Boniface, long of Thessalonica Bfdzikes, and he was received as draftsman and pupil in 
from IIS'S' to 1207. 1305, on the extinction of the die practical school attached to that institution; the 

maio £^6, the., iWqtiisafo ,pass^ to Theodore Paiseologua school itself was of too aristocratic a chaiacter to allow of 
fehroug^i Ms mother, the empress Irene. The Paheologi his admission to it. His manual skill was duly appreci- 
became extinct in 1533. (Die dudhy was subsequently ated: “I was a titousand times tempted,” he said long 
attached to Mantua^ and tiltiiaatety absorbed m Savoy m afterwards^ “to tear up my drawings in disgust at the 
ihe faegiiming of last century. esteem in which they were held, as if I had. been good for 

^ MONCfFt, GjitPASD (I7i3-i818), JVench mathemari- nothingbetter.^’ An opporturiity, however, presented itself : 
nan, the inventor of desariptiv© geometry, was bom at being required to work out ^om data supplied to hirr^ the 
Beaune on. Che 10th Jiay 1746. He was ^iieated first at ** ddfilemaoit ” of a proposad fortress (an operation then 
hecoEe^pf the Oratorians at Beaune, and then in tfasar only pi^formed by a long arithmetical process), Monge, 
at I/yOHS. — where, at sixteen, the veax after he bad Rnlwtitntmff frn* thia a. MAiYiotrii^ol rrtAfh/i/i *iio 
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result so quickly that the commandant at first refused to 
receive it — the time necessary for the work had not been 
taken ; but upon examination the value of the discovery 
was recognize^ and the method was adopted. And Monge, 
continuing his researches, arrived at that general method 
of the application of geometry to the arts of construc- 
tion which is now called descriptive geometry. But such 
was the system in France before the Revolution that the 
officers instructed in the method were strictly forbidden 
to communicate it even to those engaged in other branches 
of the public service; and it was not until many years after- 
wards that an account of it was published. The method 
consists, as is well known, in the use of the two halves of 
a sheet of paper to represent say the planes of xy and xs 
at right angles to each other, and the consequent repre- 
sentation of points, lines, and figures in space by means 
of their plan and elevation, placed in a determinate relative 
position. 

In 1768 Monge became professor of mathematics, and 
in 1771 professor of physics, at Mezi^res; in 1778 he 
married Madame Horbon, a young widow whom he had 
previously defended in a very sjjirited manner from an 
unfounded charge; in 1780 he was appointed to a chair 
of hydraulics at the Lyceum in Paris (held by him together 
with his appointments at M^zi^res), and was received as a 
member of the Academy; his intimate friendship • with 
BerthoUet began at this time. In 1783, quitting Mezieres, 
he was, on the death of Bezout, appointed examiner of 
naval candidates. Although pressed by the minister to 
prepare for them a complete course of mathematics, he 
declined to do so, on the ground that it would deprive 
Madame Bezout of her only income, arising from the sale 
of the works of her late husband; he wrote, however 
(1786), his TraiU U^mentOiire de la Statigue. 

Monge contributed (1770-1790) to the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Turin, the M^moires des Savants iBtrangers of 
the Academy of Paris, the Memoires of the same Academy, 
and the Annals de Chimie, various mathematical and 
physical papers. Among these may be noticed the memoir 
*‘Sur la th^orie des d6blais et des remblais” (Mem. de 
VAcad. de Paris, l^Sl)j which, while giving a remarkably 
elegant investigation in regard to the problem of earth- 
work referred to in the title, establishes in connexion with 
it his cajutal diseoveiy of the curves of curvature of a 
surface. Euler, in his paper on curvature in the Berlin 
ALemdrs for 1760, had considered, not the normals of the 
surface, but the normals of the plane sections through a 
particular normal, so that the question of the intersection 
of successive normals of the surface had never presented 
itself to him. Monge’s memoir just referred to gives the 
ordinary differential equation of the curves of curvature, 
and establishes the general theory in a ve^ satisfactory 
manner ; but the application to the interesting particular 
case of the ellipsoid was first made by him in a later paper 
in 1795. A memoir in the volume for 1783 relates to 
tire production of water by the combustion of hydrogen ; 
but Monge’s results in this matter had been anticipated 
by Watts and Oavendish. 

In 1792, on the creation by the Legislative Assembly 
of an executive council, Monge accepted the office of 
minister of the marine, but retained it only until April 
1793. When the Committee of Public Safety made an 
appeal to the savants to assist in producing the mcdArul 
required for the defence of the republic, he applied him- 
self wholly to th®e operations, and distinguished himself 
by his indefatigable activity therein; he wrote at this 
time his description de Vart defahrigiier les canons, and 
his Avis awe ouvriers en fer sur la fabrication de Racier. 
He took a very active part in the measures for the 
establishnient of the Normal School (which existed only 
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during the first four months of the year 1795), and of 
the School for Public Works, afterwards the Polytechnic 
School, and wus at each of them professor for descriptive 
geometry; his methods in that science were first pub- 
lished in the form in which the shorthand writers took 
down his lessons given at the Normal School in 1795, and 
again in 1798-99. In 1796 Monge was sent into Italy 
with BerthoRet and some artists to receive the pictures 
and statues levied from several Italian towns, and made 
there the acquaintance of General Bonaparte. Two years 
afterwards he was sent to Rome on a political mission, 
which ter min ated in the establishment, under Massena, of 
the shortlived Roman republic ; and he thence joined the 
expedition to Egypt, taking part with his friend BerthoUet 
as weU in various operations of the war as in the scientific 
labours of the Egyptian Institute of Sciences and Arts ; 
they accompanied Bonaparte to Syria, and returned with 
him in 1798 to France. Monge was appointed president 
of the Egyptian commission, and he resumed his comiexion 
with the Polytechnic School. His later mathematical 
papers are published (1794-1816) in the Journal and the 
Gorrespondance of the Polytechnic School. On the forma- 
tion of the Senate he was appointed a member of that 
body, with an ample provision and the title of count of 
Pelusium ; but on the faU of Napoleon he was deprived of 
aU his honours, and even excluded from the list of mem- 
bers of the reconstituted Institute. He died at Paris on 
the 28th July 1818. 

For farther information see B. Brisson, Notice historique mr 
Gaspard Monge ; Dupin, Nssai historique sur les services et les tra- 
vaiix sdentifqnes de Gasqm'd Monge, Paris, 1819, which contains 
(pp. 162-166) a list of Monge’s memoirs and works ; and the bio- 
graphy by Ara^o {CEuvres, t. il, 1854). 

Monge’s various mathematical papers are to a consideiable 
extent reproduced in the Application de V Analyse & la GSotnitrie, 
4th edition (last revised by the author), Paris, 1819 — the pure text 
of tliis is reproduced in the 5th edition (revue, corrig^e et annotee 
par M. liouville), Paris, 1850, which contains also Gauss’s Memoir, 
“ Disquisitiones generales circa superficies curvas,” and some valu- 
able notes hy the editor. The other principal separate works are 
Traits dimmtaire de la Statique, 8e edition, conformie d la pri<A~ 
dent^ par M. Eachette, et suivie dune Note etc., par M. Cauchy, 
Paris, 1846; and the Q^omAtrie Descriptive (originati:^, as mentioned 
above, in the lessons given at the Normal School). Tne 4th edition, 
published shortly after the author’s death, seems to have been sub- 
stantially the same as the 7th {GComAtrie Descriptive par G. Mange, 
ssiime dune iMarie des Omhres et de la Perspedive, extraite despapiers 
de r auteur, par M. Brisson, Paris, 1847). (A. CA.) 

MONGH YR, or Mtjngie, a district in the Ueutenant- 
govemorship of Bengal, lying between 24“ 22' and 25° 49' 
N. lat., and 85° 40' and 86“ 52' E. long., is bounded on 
the N. by Darbhangah and BhAgalpur, on the E. by Bhdgal- 
pur, on the S. by the Santdl Pargands and HazAribdgh, and 
on the W. by GayA, Patnd, and Darbhangah, with an area 
of 3922 square miles. The Ganges divides the district 
into two portions. The northern, intersected by the Burl 
Gandak and Tiljugd, two important trihutaries of the 
(Janges, is always liable to inundation during the rainy 
season, and is a rich, flat, wheat and rice country, support- 
ing a large population. A considerable area, immedi- 
ately bordering the banks of the great rivers, is devoted to 
pennanent pasture. Immense quantities of buffaloes are 
sent every hot season to graze on these marshy prairies ; 
and the ghi, or clarified butter, made from their milk 
forms an important article of export to Calcutta. To the 
south of the Ganges the country is dry, much less fertile, 
and broken up by fragmentary ridges. The soil consists 
of quartz, mixed in varying proportions with mica. Ranges 
of hills intersect this part of the district, and in the 
extreme south form conical peaks, densely covered with 
jungle, but of no great height, irrigation is necessary 
throughout the section lying on the south of the Ganges. 

In 1872 the population of Mongbyr was 1,812,986 (males, 
897,074; females 915,912): Hindus, 1,613,546 ; Mohammedans, 
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182,269 ; tlie remainder, consisting mainly of aboriginal tribes and 
bill races, profess prisaitire forms of faith. There are also a few 
Bnddhists and Christians. Seven towns contained upwards of 
5000 inhabitants in 1872 — Monghyr, 59,698 ; Shaikhpura, 11,536 ; 
Jamalpur, 10,453 ; Barbiya, 10,405 ; Surajgarha, 7935; Bdrbigha, 
6362 ; and Jamui, 5197. No trustworthy statistics of the area under 
cultivation esist since the revenue survey in 1847, when it was 
returned at 1,311,768 acres ; it is known, however, that cultiva- 
tion has largely extended since then. The land is held principally 
under the tenure knowu as ihdoH-jot, by which the tenant pays 
rent, either in money or in kind, according to the out-turn of his 
crops in each year. It is of ancient standing, and popular with 
the tenantij’, MonghjT is famous for its manufactures of iron : 
fii-earms, swords, and iron articles of every Mnd are produced in 
abundance, hut are noted for cheapness rather than quality. The 
art of inlaying sword-hilts and other articles with gold and silver 
affords employment to a few families. The most important manu- 
facture, however, is that of indigo, conducted by means of Euro- 
pean capital and under European supervision. The total area 
under indigo is estimated at awtut 10,000 acres, with an average 
out-turn of 2900 cwts. of dye. Minor industries include weaving, 
^eing, cabinet-making, boot-maMng, soap-boiling, and pottery. 
The principal exports, sent to Calcutta both by rail and nver, are 
oil-seeds, wheat, rice, indigo, gram and pulse, hides, and tobacco ; 
and the chief imports consist of European piece goods, salt, and 
sugar. The value of the former in 1 87 6-77 was ^430, 000, and of the 
latter £314,000. Education is making fair progress, and in 1874- 
75 there were 229 Government and aided schools, attended by 6675 
pupils. The climate is dry and healthy. The temperature is high 


in the hot weather, reaching 107“ Eahr, in May ; but the cold 
weather is cool and pleasant. The average annual raiofaU is 46^ 
inches. Malarial fever is comparatively uncommon, but epidemics 
of cholera occur frequently. 

Monghyr was one of the principal centres of the Mohammedan 
administi-ation in Bengal. In the early years of British rule, 
Monghyr formed a part of Bhagalpur, and was not created a 
separate district till 1332. 

Mohghye, chief town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges (25“ 23'’ N. kt., 86* 30' E. long.). The population 
in 1872 was 59,698: viz., Hindus, 44,900; Mohammedans, 
14,346 ; Budd^ts, 33 ; Christians, 305 ; “ others,” 24. 

In 1195 Monghyr, a fortress of gi-eat natural staength, appears to 
have been taken by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, the first Moslem 
conqueror of Bengal. Henceforth it is often mentioned by the 
Mohammedan chroniclers as a place of military importance, and 
was frequently chosen as the seat of the local government. After 
1590, when Akbar established his supremacy over the Afghan 
chiefs of Bengal, Monghyr was long the headquarters of his general, 
Todar Mall ; and it also figures prominently during the rebellion 
of Sultan Shiyd a^inst his brother, Aurangzeb. In more recent 
times isawab Mir Kasim, in his war with the English, selected it 
as his residence and the centre of his military preparations. The 
fiune of Monghyr armourers is said to date from the arsenal which 
he established. The town is now purely a civil station, and in 
some respects one of the most picturesque in Bengal. 
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T he early history of tie Mongols, like that of all 
central-Asian tribes, is extremely obscure. Even the 
meaning of the name “ Mongol ” is a disputed point, though 
a generS consent is now given to Schott’s etymology of the 
word from “mong,” meaning brave. From the earliest 
and very scanty notice we have of the Mongols in the 
history of the Tang dynasty of China (a.d. 619-90^ and 
in works of later times, it appears that their onginal 
camping-grounds were along the courses of the Kerolon, 
Upper Nonni, and Argun rivers. But in the absence of 
all historical particulars of their origin, legend, as is usual, 
has been busy with their ^rly years. The Mongol historian 
Ssanang Ssetzen, gives currency to the myth that they sprang 
from a blue wolf ; and the soberest story on record is that 
their ancestor Budantsar was miraculously conceived of a 
Mongol widow. By craft and violence Budantsar gained 
the chieftainship over a tribe living in the neighbourhood 
of his mother’s tent, and thus left a heritage to his son. 
Varying fortunes attended the descendants of Budantsar, 
but on the whole their power gradually increased, until 
Te^ikai, the father of Jengiuz Khan, who was eighth in 
decent &om BudMitsar, imide his authmity felt over a 
considerable area. How this dominion was extended' under 
the rule of Jenghiz Khan has already been shown (see 
Jenghiz Khan), and when that great conqueror was laid 
to rest in the valley of Keleen in 1227 he left to his sons 
an empire which stretched from the China Sea to the banks 
of the Dnieper. 

Over the whole of tMs vast region Jenghiz Khan set his 
second surviving son Oghotai or Ogdai as khakan, or chief 
khan» while to Sie family of his deceased eldest son Juchi 
he aarigned the country from Kayalik and Kharezm to 
the bordiuu cd Bulgar and Saksin “ where’er the hoofs of 
Mongol horses had tramped;” to Jagatai, his eldest sur- 
viving son, the temtcay from the borders of the Uigur 
country to R3khara; while Tul^ tire youngest, reemved 
charge of the home cormtry of the Mongols, the care of the 
imperial encampment and fan^, and of the archives of 
the state. The appointment of Ogdai as his successor, be- 
ing contrary to the usual Mongol custom of primo^niture, 
^ve rise to some bitterness of feeling among the followers 
of Jagatai. But the commands of Jenghiz Kbau subdued 
these nwromurs, and Ogdai was finally led to the throne 


by his dispossessed brother amid the plaudits of the 
assembled Mongols. The ceremony was completed by 
Ogdai making three solemn genuflexions to the sun, and 
by the princes taking an oath by which they swore “ that 
so long as there remained of Ms posterity a morsel of flesh 
whidi thrown upon the grass wo^d prevent the cows from 
eating, or which put in the fat wodd prevent the dogs 
from taking it, they would not place on the throne a prince 
of any other branch.” In accordance with Mongol customs, 
Ogdai signalized his accession to the throne by distribut- 
ing among his grandees presents from his father’s treasures, 
and to Ms father’s spirit he sacriflced forty maidens and 
numerous horses. Once fairly on the throne, he set hims elf 
vigorously to foUow up the conquests won by his father. 
At the head of a large army he marched southwards into 
China to complete the ruin of the Kin dynasty, wMch had 
already been so rudely shaken, while at the same time Tul6 
advanced into the province of Honan from the side of Shense. 
Against this combined attack the Kin troops made a vigor- 
ous stand, but the skill and courage of the Mongols bore 
down every opposition, and over a hecatomb of slaughtered 
foes they captured K^-fung Foo, the capital of their ene- 
mi^. From Kai-fung Foo the emperor fled to Joo-ning 
Foo, whither the Mongols quickly followed. After sus- 
taining a siege for some weeks, and enduring all the horrors 
of starvation, the garrison submitted to the Mongols, and 
at the same time the emperor committed suicide by hang- 
ing. Thus fell in 1234 the Kin or “Golden” dynasty, 
which had ruled over the northern portion of Chma for 
more than a century. 

But though Ogdai’s first care was to extend his empire 
in the rich and fertile provinces of China, he was not 
forgetful of the obligation under which Jenghiz Khan’s 
conquests in western Asia had laid him to maintain Ms 
supremacy over the kingdom of Kharezm. TMs was the 
more incumbent on Mm since Jel4l al-dfn, who had been 
dri'ven by Jenghiz into India^ had returned, reinforced by. 
the support of the sultan of Delhi, whose daughter he had 
marri^ and, having reconquered Ms hereditary domains, 
had advanced westward as far as Tiflis and Ehelat. Once 
more to di^ssess the youn^ sultan, Ogdai sent , a force 
of 300,000 men into l^arezm. With such amazing ra- 
pidity did this army march in pursuit of its foe that the 
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adyanced Mongol guards reached Amid (Diarbekr), -whither 
Jeldl al-dln had retreated, before that unfortunate sovereign 
had any idea of their approach. Accompanied by a few 
followers, J eUl al-din fled to the Kurdish mountains, where 
he was basely murdered by a peasant. The primary object 
of the Mongol invasion was thus accomplished; but, with 
the instinct of their race, they made this conquest but a 
stepping-stone to another, and without a moment’s delay 
pu^ed on stni farther westward. Unchecked and almost 
unopposed, they overran the districts of Diarbekr, Meso- 
potamia, Erbil, and Khelat, and then advanced upon 
Azerbijan. So great was the terror with which these 
fierce warriors inspired the people of the provinces they 
attacked that single Mongols are said to have slain the 
inhabitants of entire villages without a hand having been 
raised against them. In the following year (1236) they 
invaded Georgia and Great Armenia, committing frightful 
atrocities, sparing neither man nor woman, young nor old, 
with the ezception of those whom they saved to minister 
to their wants or passions. Tiflis -was among the cities 
captured by assault, and Kars was surrendered at their 
approach in the vain hope that submission would gain 
clemency from the victors. Meanwhile, in 1235, Ogdai, 
whose troops were as numerous as their thirst for conquest 
was devouring, despatched three armies in as many direc- 
tions. One was directed against Corea, one against the 
Sung dynasty, which ruled over the pro-rinces of China 
south of the Yang-tsze Keang, and the third was sent west- 
ward into eastern Europe. This last force was commanded 
by Batu, the son of Juchi, Ogdai’s deceased eldest brother, 
who took -with him the celebrated Sabutai Bahddur as his 
chief adviser. Bulgar, the capital city of the Bulgars, fell 
before the force under Sabutai, while Batu pushed on over 
the Volga. With irresistible -vigour and astonishing speed 
the Mongols made their way tlnough the forests of Penza 
and Tambofl^ and appeared before the “ beautiful city ” of 
Riazan. For five days they discharged a ceaseless storm 
of shot from their balistas, and, having made a breach in 
the defences, carried the city by assault on the 21st of 
December 1237. “The prince, with his mother, wife, 
sons, the boyars, and the inhabitants, -without regard to 
age or sex, were slaughtered with the savage cruelty of 
Mongol revenge; some were impaled, some shot at with 
arrows for sport, others were flayed or had nails or splinters 
of wood driven under their nails. Priests were roasted 
alive, and n-uns and maidens ravished in the churches 
before their relatives, ‘ilo eye remained open to weep 
for the dead.’” Moscow, at this time a place of little 
importance, next fell into the hands of the invaders, who 
then advanced against Vladimir. After having held out 
for several days against the Mongol attacks, -Sie city at 
length succumbed, and the horrors of Riazan were repeated. 
The imperial family, -with a vast crowd of fugitives, sought 
shelter in the cathedral, only to perish by the swords of the 
conquerors or by the flames which reduced it to ashes. If 
possible, a more dire fate overtook the inhabitants of 
Kozelsk, near Kaluga, where, in revenge for a partial 
defeat inflicted on a Mongol force, the followers of Batu 
held so terrible a “ carnival of death ” that the ciiy was 
renamed by its captors Mobalig, “ the city of woe.” With 
the tide of victory thus strong in their favour the Mongols 
advanced against Kiefi^ “ the mother of cities,” and carried 
it by assault. The ine-vitable massacre followed, and the 
city was razed to, the ground. While the scene of blood- 
shed was at its height a catastrophe occurred which at 
any other time would have been considered of supreme 
horror. Under the weight of a vast crowd of fugitives 
the flat roof of the metropolitan church fell in, burying 
all, young and old, in a vast hecatomb. 

Victorious and always advancing, the Mongols, ha-ring 
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desolated this portion of Russia, moved on in two divisions, 
one under Batu into Hungary, and the other under Baidar 
and Kaidu into Poland. Without a check, Batu marched 
to the neighbourhood of Pesth, where the whole force of 
the kingdom was arrayed to resist him. The Hungarian 
army was posted on the wide heath of Mohi, winch is 
bounded by “the vine-clad hills of Tokay,” the mountains 
of Lomnit^ and the woods of Diosgyor. To an army thus 
hemmed in on all sides defeat meant ruin, and Batu 
instantly recognized the dangerous position in which his 
enemies had placed themselves. To add to his chances of 
success he determined to deliver his attack by night, and 
while the careless Hur^arians were sleeping he launched 
his battalions into their midst. Panic-stricken and help- 
less, they fled in all directions, followed by their merciless 
foes. Two archbishops, three bishops, and many of the 
nobility were among the slain, and the roads for two days’ 
journey from the field of battle were stre-tvn with corpses. 

The imag, Bdla IV., was saved by the fleetness of his 
horse, though closely pursued by a body of Mongols, who 
followed at his heels as far as the coast of the Adriatic, 
burning and destroying everything in their way. Mean- 
while Batu captured Pesth, and on Christmas Day 1241, 
having crossed the Danube on the ice, took Gran by assault. 

While Batu had been thus triumphing, the force under 
Baidar and Kaidu had carried fixe and sword into Poland. 

At their approach the inhabitants of Cracow deserted the 
city, after having given it over to the flames. Disappointed 
at the loss of their expected spoO, the Mongols advanced 
to Wahlstatt in the neighbourhood of Liegnitz, where the 
Polish army under D-uke Henry 11. of Silesia awaited their 
onslaught. With savage impetuosity, the troops of Baidar 
rushed to the attack, and completely defeated the Poles. 

As usual, no quarter -was given. The massacre was fright- 
ful, and Duke Henry himself was amongst the slain. It 
was a Mongol habit to cut off an ear from each corpse of 
their slaughtered foes, and on this occasion it is said that 
they filled nine sacks -with these ghastly trophies. Follow- 
ing the example of the inhabitants -of Cracow, the people 
of Liegnitz left but the blackened walls of what had once 
been ihe town as a prey for the Mongols, who -without 
delay pushed south-eastward into Moravia as far as the 
-vicinity of Troppau. While laying waste the country in 
the nmghbonrhood of that to-wn, they received the an- 
nouncement of the death of Ogdai, and at the same time 
a summons for Batn to return eastwards into Mongolia. 

While his lieutenants had been thus carrying bis arms 
in ail directions, Ogdai had been giving himself up to 
ignoble ease and licentiousness. Like many Mongols, he 
was mndi given to drink, and it was to a disease produced 
by this cause that he finally succumbed on the 11th of 
December 1 241. He was succeeded by his son Knynk, who 
reigned only seven years. Little of his character is known, 
but it is noticeable that his two ministers to whom he left 
the entire conduct of affairs were Christians, as also were his 
doctors, and that a Christian chapel stood before his tent. 

This leaning towards Christianity, however, brought no 
peaceful tendencies -with it. On the contrary, we hear of . 
an advance against the sultan of Rilm (Asia Minor), and of 
an expedition into Syria, by which that country was made 
tributmy to the Great Mongol empire, of a frei^ campaign 
against Corea, and of another attack on the Sung dynasty 
of China. On the death of Knynk dissensions which had 
been for a long time smouldering between the houses of 
Ogdai and Jagatai broke out into open war, and after 
the short and disputed reigns of Kaidu and Chapai, grand- 
sons of Ogdai, the lordship passed away from the house 
of Ogdai for ever. 

On the 1st of July 1251 Mangu, the eldest son ofMangu 
Tul4, and nephew to Ogdai, was elected khakan. With Kalian. 
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perfect impartiality, Mangn allo^red the light of Ms conn- Mongolia, leaviiig Kitubuia in command of the Mongol 
tenance to fall upon the Christians, Mohammedans, and forces in Syria. As a reward for his services, Hnlagu 
Buddhists among Ms subjects, although Shamanism -was received the investiture of his conquests, and established 
recognized as lie state religion. Two years after his there the empire of the Hkhans. 

accession Ms cotixt was visited by Eubruquis and other While Hnlagu was prosecuting these conquests in western 
Christian monks, who were hospitably received. The de- Asia, Mangu and Ms next brother Kublai were pursuing 
scription given by Kubruquis of the khakan’s palace at a like course in southern China. Southward they even 
Eai^orum shows how wide was the interval wMch separ advanced into Tong-king, and westward they carried their 
rated him from the nomad, tent-living life of his fore- arms over the frontier into Tibet. But in one respect there 
fathers. It was “ surrounded by brick walls. ... Its was a vast difference between the two campaigns. Under 
southern side had three doors. Its central hall was like a the wise command of Kublai all indiscriminate massacres 
church, and consisted of a nave and two aisles, separated were forbidden, and probably for the first time in Mongol 
by columns. Here the court sat on great occasions. In Mstory the inhabitants and garrisons of captured cities 
front of the throne was placed a silver tree, having at its were treated with humaniiy. WMle carrying on the war 
base four lions, from whose mouths there spouted into in the province of Sze-ch’uen Mangu was seized with an 
four silver basins wine, kumiss, hydromel, and terasine. attack of dysentery, wMch proved fatal after a few days’ 
At the top of the tree a silver angel sounded a trumpet illness. His body was carried into Mongolia on tbe backs 
when the reservoirs that supplied the four fountains wanted of two asses, and, in pursuance of the custom of slaughter- 
replenishing.” On his accession complaints reached Mangu ing every one encountered on tte way, 20,000 persons 
that dissensions had broken out in the province of Persia, were, according to Marco Polo, put to the sword, 
and he therefore sent a force under the command of Ms At the Kuriltai, or assembly of notables, which was held 
Saiagu. brother Eudagu to punish the Ismailites or Assassins, who at Shang-tu after the death of Mangu, his brother Ku- 
were held to be the cause of the disorder. Marching blai (see Ktiblai Khaiv) was elected khakan. For 
by Samarkand and Kesh, Hulagu crossed the Oxus and thirty-five years he sat on the Mongol throne, and at Ms 
advanced by way of Balkh into the province of ELohistan. death in 1294, in his seventy-ninth year, he was succeeded 
The terror of the Mongol name induced Pokn al-din, the by his son Timur Khan, or, as he was otherwise called, 
cMef of the Assassins, to deprecate the wrath of Hulagu XJldsheitu Khan. The reign of tMs sovereign was cMefly 
by offers of submission, and he was so far successful that remarkable for the heaHng of the division which had for 
he was able to purchase a temporary immunity from mas- thirty years separated the families of Ogdai and Jagatai 
sacre by dismantling fifty of the principal fortresses in from tMt of the ruling khakan. Uldsheitu was succeeded 
Kohistau- But when once the country had thus been left by Ms nephew Khaissan. In accordance with the usual 
at the mercy of the invaders, their belief iu the old saying ceremony, on the election being announced four of the 
“Stone dead hath no fellow” sharpened their battle-axes^ prince of the blood raised the new khakan aloft on a 
and, sparing neither man, woman, nor child, they eitennin- piece of wMte felt, two others supported M m , while a 
ated the unhappy people. Hulagu then marched across seventh offered Mm the cup. “ Meanwhile, while Shaman 
the snowy mountains in the direction of Baghdad. On offered up prayers for Ms prosperity and saluted biTvi by 
arriving More the town he demanded its surrender, TMs the title of Euluk Khan, carts full of gold pieces and viA 
being refused, he laid siege to the walls in the usual destruc- tissues were brought out and distributed. So many pearls 
tive Mongol fashion, and at length, finding resistance hope- were spread on the ground that it resembled the sky. 
less, the caliph was induced to give himself up and to open The feast lasted a week, during each day of which 40 oxen 
the gates to his enemies. On the 25th of February 1263 and 4000 sheep were consumed. libations of milk from 
the Mongols entered the walls, and, following their in- TOO sacred cows and 7000 ewes were sprinkled on the 
stin(^ s^:i:ed the city. For seven days it was given up ground.” With that tolerance which so markedly char- 
to pillage^ fire, and the sword, and the number of killed acterized ihe Mongols at this period, Kuluk worsMpped 
was said to have reached the enormous sum of 800,000. indiscriminately at the temples of the CMnese Shang-te 
For the moment the caliph’s life was spared, and he was and before the BuddMst shrines, while at the same time 
allowed to carry atray 1CK> wives out of 700 who lived in he lent a favourable countenance to John of Montecorvino, 
Ms hffe6Bi,as being those upon whom “neither the sun who, during tbe whole of his reign, was archbishop of 
nor moon had shone.” But his fate soon overtook Mm. Peking. Unfortunately the archbishop was not so tolerant 
Accounts differ as to the dreumstances of his death, some as the kbakan, and carried on as fierce a dispute with the 
saying that he was sewn up in a sack and trodden to Nestorian Christians of his day as that wMch divided the 
death by horsey others that he was starved to death. To Dominicans and Jesuits in China three centuries later, 
the Moslem world^ his lo^ was a religious catastrophe, as ifter a short reign, and at the early age of tbirty-one, Kuluk 
Igr it Islam lost its spiritual head. While at Bagdad was gathered to his fathers in February 1311. His nephew 
Ht^gu gave his astronomer, Ndsir al-din, permission to and successor, Buyantu, was h man of considerable culture, 
build an observatory, Tbe town of Mara^a was the site and substantially patronized CMnese literature. Among 
ch<»en, and, under the superintendence of Mfisir aJ-din and other benefits wMch he conferred on letters, he^ rescued 
four western Asiatic astronomers who were associated with the celebrated inscription-bearing “stone drums,” wMcb 
Mm, a handsome observatory was built, and furnished with are commonly said to be of tbe Chow period (b.c, 11^2- 
“armillaiy and astrolabes, and with a beautifully- 255), from the decay and ruin to wMch they were left by 

exacted terreatiM globe showing the five climates.” One the I^t emperor of the Kin dynasty, and placed them in 
ternble result of the Mon^l invasion was a fearful fsanine, the gateway of the temple of Confucius at Peking, where 
winch desolated the province of Irak-Arabi, Mesopotamia, they now stand. After a reign of ninp. years Buyantu was 
Syria, and ittim. But, though the inhabitants starved, the succeeded by his son Gegen, who perilled in 1323 by tbe 
Mongols had strength and eoergjjr left to continue their knife of an assassii^ — ^the first occasion on wMch a reigning 
onward march into Syr^ Aleppo was stormed and descendant of Jenghiz Kban thus met Ms fate, Yissun 
^cked, Damascus surrendei^ arid HuMgu was meditating Timur, who was the next sovereign, devoted binnaplf mainly 
thp capture of Jerusalem with the object of restoring it to to the administration of Ms empire. He divided China, 
ihe Christians, when he received the news of Manga’s death, wMch until that time had been apportioned into twelve 
as in duty , bound, at once set out on his return to provinces, into eighteen ■nrovinees. and rearranged the 
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system of state granaries, which had fallen into disorder. 
His court was visited by Friar Odoric, who gives a minute 
description of the palace and its inhabitants. Speaking 
of the palace this writer says — 

“ Its basement was raised about two paces from the ground, and 
within there were twenty-four columns of gold, and all the walls 
were hung with skins of red leather, said to be the finest in the 
world. In the midst of the palace was a great jar more than .two 
paces in height, made of a certain precious stone called merdacas 
{jade) ; its price exceeded the value of four large towns. . . . Into 
this vessel drink was conducted hy certain conduits from the court 
of the palace, and beside it were many golden goblets, from which 
those drank who listed. . . . When the khakan sat on his throne, 
the qneen was on his left hand, and a step lower two others of his 
women, while at the bottom of the steps stood the other ladies of 
his family. All those who were married wore upon their heads the 
foot of a man as it were a cubit and a half in length, and at the 
top of the foot there were certain cranes’ feathers, the whole foot 
hem^ set with great pearls, so that if there were in the whole world 
any tine and large pearls they were to he found in the decoration 
of those ladies.” 

The foUo'wing years were years of great natural and 
political convulsions. Devastating floods swept over China, 
carrying death and ruin to thousands of homes ; earthquakes 
made desolate whole districts ; and iu more than one part 
of the empire the banners of revolt were unfurled. The 
khakans who now successively occupied the throne, instead 
of striving to stem the tide of discontent and disorder, gave 
themselves up to every kind of debauchery. As a natural 
consequence, the conduct of affairs fell entirely into the 
hands of their ministers, who but too often reflected the 
vices of their sovereigns. A comet which appeared in the 
Toghon reign of Toghon Timur Bihan, and which was believed to 
Hmur "be the precursor of fresh disasters to the reigning house, 
justified the prediction by being almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an earthquake, which overthrew the temple of 
the Imperial Ancestors, from the altars of which, as if to 
complete the misfortune, the silver tablets of the emperors 
were in the consequent confusion stolen. It was not long 
before the popular discontent found vent. In order to 
prevent the recurrence of the periodical inundations caused 
hy the overflow of the Yellow river, the emperor ordered 
a levy of 70,000 men to excavate a new channel for its 
dangerous stream, and imposed a heavy tax to meet the 
necessary expenses. These oppressive edicts overstrained 
the patience of the people and they broke into open re- 
bellion. Under various leaders the rebels captured a num- 
ber of cities in the provinces of Keang-nan and Honan, 
and took possession of Hang-chow, the capital of the Sung 
emperors. At the same time pirates ravaged the coasts 
and swept the imperial vessels off the sea. While 
these combined disorders were disturbing the country, the 
emperor, under the guidance of Tibetan Lamas, was being 
initiated into the sensual enjoyments peculiar to the wanner 
climates of Asia. 

In 1356 a Buddhist priest named Choo Yueu-chang 
became so impressed with the misery of Ms countrymen 
that he threw off Ms vestments and enrolled Mmself in 
the rebel army. His military genius soon raised him to 
the position of a leader, and with extraordinary success 
he overcame with Ms rude levies the trained legions of 
the Mongol emperor. While unable to defeat or check 
the rebels in the central provinces Toghon Timur was also 
called upon to face a rebellion in Corea. Hor were Ms 
arms more fortunate in the north than in the south. An 
army wMch. was sent to suppress the revolt was cut to 
pieces almost to a man. These events made a dream 
wMch the emperor dreamt about iMs time of easy inter- 
pretation. He saw in his sleep “ a wild boar with iron • 
tusks rudi into the city and wound the people, wko were 
driven Mther and thither without finding shelter. Mean- 
while the sun and the moon rushed together and perished.” 
“ This dream,” said the diviner, “ is a prophecy that the 
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khakau wiU lose his empire.” The fulfilment followed 
closely on the prophecy. 3y a subterfuge, the rebels, after 
having gained possession of most of the central provinces 
of the empire, captured Peking. But Toghon Timur by 
a hasty flight escaped from his enemies, and sought safety 
on the shores of the Dolonor in Mongolia. For a time the 
western provinces of CMna continued to hold out ag ains t 
the rebels, but with the flight of Toghon Timur the Mon- 
gol troops lest heart, and in 1368 the ex-Buddhist priest 
ascended the throne as the first sovereign of the iimg or 
“ Bright ” dynasty, under the title of Eung-woo. 

Thus ended the sovereignty of the house of Jenghiz 
Khan in China, nor need we look fax to find the cause of 
its fall. Brave and hardy the Mongols have always shown 
themselves to be ; but the capacity for consolidating the 
fruits of victory, for establisMng a settled form of govern- 
ment, and for gaining the allegiance of the conquered 
peoples, h^ve invariably been wanting in them. For a 
time their prowess and the exceptional ability of some of 
the first emperors of their line held the people of China 
in a bondage which was only outwardly peaceful, and, 
when the hands wMch held the reins lost their nervous 
power, and the troops, enervated by the softer climate of 
China, lost much of their hardihood, the long pent-up 
hatred of a foreign yoke broke out and with gathering 
strength drove the invaders back to their Mongolian 
pastoe-grounds. 

Not content with having recovered CMna, the emperor 
Hung-woo sent an army of 400,000 men into Mongolia in 
pursuit of the forces wMch yet remained to the khakan. 
Even on their own ground the disheartened Mongols 
failed in their resistance to the Chinese, and at all points 
suffered disaster. Meanwhile Toghon Timur, who did 
not long survive Ms defeat, was succeeded in the 
khakanate by Biliktu Khan, who again in 1379 was 
followed by Hssakhal Khan. During the reign of tMs last 
prince the Chinese again invaded Mongolia, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the khan’s forces in the neighbour- 
I hood of Lake Buynr. Besides the slain, 2994 oflicers and 
' 77,000 soldiers are said to have been taken prisoners, and 
‘an immense booty to have been secured. TMs defeat 
was the final ruin of the eastern branch of the Mongols, 
who from tMs . time surrendered the supremacy to the 
western division of the tribe. At first the Keraits or 
Torgod, as in the early days before JengMz Khan rose 
to power, exercised lordsMp over the eastern Mongols, 
but from these before long the supremacy passed to the 
Oirad, who for fifty years treated them as vassals. Not- 
withstanding their subjection, however, the Keraits still 
presCTved the imperial line, and kba.ka,Ti after khaka.-n 
assumed the nominal sovereignty of the tribe, while the 
real power rested with the descendants of Toghon, the 
Oirad cMef, who had originally attached them to Ms 
sceptre. Gradually, however, the Mongol tribes broke 
away from all governing centres, and established scattered 
communities with as many <iiefs over the whole of 
eastern Mongolia. The discredit of having finally disin- 
tegrated the tribe is generally attached to lingdan Khan 
(1604-1634), of whom, in reference to his arrogant and 
brutal character, has been quoted the Mongolian proverb : 

“A raging khakan disturbs the state, and a raging 
saghan (elephant) overthrows his keepers.” 

At this time the Mongols, though scattered and in The 
isolated bodies, had recovered somewhat from the shock 
of the disaster which they suffered at the hand of the first 
Ming sovereign of China. When first driven northwards, 
they betook themselves to the banks of the Keruion, from 
whence they had originally started on their victorious 
career ; but gradually, as the Chinese power became weaker 
among the frontier tribes, they again pushed southwards. 
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and at tiiis time liad establislied colonies in tbe Ordns 
country, witidn the northern bend of the Yellow river. 
The Mongol royal family and their immediate surroundings 
occupied the Chakhar country to the north-west of the 
Ordus territory, where they became eventually subjugated 
by the Manchus on the overthrow of the Mng dynasty 
in 1644 by the present rulers of China. Possibly out of 
consideration for the royal descent of their chiefs, the 
Chinese emperors have invariably placed these Mongols 
in a privileged position, and have incorporated the eig^t 
banners or military divisions of the Chakhars as one of 
the eight banners of the imperial Manchu army. The 
remaining Mongols who submitted to the Manchus were 
■divided into 135 banners, 49 representing all those on 
the south-east of the desert, and 86 the Khalkhas, whose 
territory stretched along the north of the desert from 
the neighboimhood of B^khul on the west to the Dalai- 
nor on the north-east. From and before this period the 
history of the eastern Mongols has been that of all the 
nomad tribes of central Asia, about which nothing can 
be more certainly said than that that which appears most 
improbable is most likely to happen, and that that which 
might naturally be expected rarely occurs. Each tribe, 
as its fortunes varied, either rose to power or sank into 
insignificance. At times the old vigour and strength 
which had nerved the arm of Jenghiz Khan seemed to 
return to the tribe, and we read of successful expeditions 
being made by the Ordu Mongols into Tibet, and even of 
invasions into China. The relations with Tibet thus 
inaugurated brought about a rapid spread of Buddhism 
among the Mongolians, and in the begiiming of the 17th 
century the honour of having a Dalai Lama bom among 
them was vouchsafed to them. In 1625 Toba, one of the 
sons of Bnshuktu Jinung Khan, went on a pilgrimage to 
the Dalai Lama, and brought back with him a copy of the 
Tanjur to be translated into Mongolian, as the Kanjur 
had already been. But though the prowess of the Ordu 
Mongols was still unsubdued, their mode of living was as 
barren and rugged as the step 2 >es and rocky hills which 
make up their territory. Their flocks and herds, on which 
they are entirely dependent for food and clothing, are not 
numerous and, like their masters, are neither well fed nor 
well favoured. But though living in this miserable condi- 
tion their princes yet keep up a certain amount of barbaric 
state, and the people have at least the reimtation of being 
honest. Several of the tribes who had originally migrated 
with those who fi n al l y settled in the Ordu territory, folding 
. ^e ootintzy to be so iohospitable, moved farther eastward 
into ricfoer pestores. Among these were the Tomeds, one 
of whose dhiefs, Altan Kh^ is famous in later Mongol his- 
toiy for the power he acsjuii^ For many years during the 
16th century he carried on a not altogether unsuccessful 
war with China, and finally, when peace was made (1571), 
the Chinese were fain to create him a prince of the empire 
■and to confer a golden seal of authority upon him. In 
Tibet his arms were as successful as in China ; but, as has 
often happened in history, the physical conquerors became 
the men^ subjects of the conquered. Lamaism has 
always had a great attraction in the eyes of the Mongols, 
mad, through the instrumentality of some Lamaist prisoners 
whom Altan brou^t badr in his train, the religion spread 
at this time rapidly ^ong the Tumeds. Altan himself 
embraced the fadth, and received at his court the Bogda 
Sodnam Gyamtso Khutuktu, on whmn he lavished every 
token of honour. One imme^te effect of the introduction 
of Buddhism among the Tumeds was to put mi end to the 
sacrifices which were commonly made at tibe grave of their 
chieftains. In 1584 Altan died, and was succeeded by his 
son ^nge Dugureng Timur. The rich territory occupied 
by the Tumeds, together with the increased intercourse with 


China which i^rang up after the wars of Altan, began to 
effect a change in the manner of life of the peojile. By 
degrees the pastoral habits of the inhabitants became more 
agricultural, and at the present day, as in Manchuria, Chinese 
immigrants have so stamped their mark on the fields and 
markets, on the towns and villages, that the country has 
become to all intents and purposes part of China proper. 

Passing now from the inner division of the Mongols — that Tlie 
is to say, the Chakhars and the 49 banners who live in the ^hal- 
southem and eastern portions of the desert — we come to the 
outer division, which is divided into 86 banners, and 
occupies the territory to the north of the desert. Of these 
the chief are the Khalkhas, who are divided into the West- 
ern and Eastern Khalkhas. These people form the link of 
communication between Europe and eastern Asia. Early 
in the 17th century the Eussians sent an embassy to the 
court of the Golden Khan with the object of persuading the 
Mongol khan to acknowledge allegiance to the czar. This 
he did without much hesitation or inquiry, and he fur- 
ther despatched envoys to Moscow on the return of the 
Eussian embassy. But the allegiance thus lightly acknow- 
ledged was lightly thrown off, and in a quarrel which broke 
out between the Khirghiz and the Eussians the Khalkhas 
took the side of the former. The breach, however, was 
soon healed over, and we find the Golden Khan sending 
an envoy again to Moscow, asking on behalf of his master 
for presents of jewels, arms, a telescope, a clock, and “a 
monk who had been to Jerusalem that he might teach the 
Khalkhas how the Christians prayed.” Their submission 
to Eussia on the north did not save them, however, from 
the Chinese attacks on the south. In central Asia, as 
the recent history of Eussia in that part of the world 
shows, the depredations of a tribe on the property of its 
neighbours supply a ready cause of quarrel at any moment, 
and the Chinese had no difficulty, therefore, in justifying 
an invasion of the Khalkha territory. . At that time the 
present Manchu dynasty ruled in China, and to the then 
reigning sovereign the Khalkhas gave in their submission. 

For some time the Chinese yoke sat lightly on their 
consciences, but difficulties having arisen with the Kal- 
muks, they were ready enough to claim the protection of 
China. To cement the alliance the emperor K’ang-he 
invited all the Khalkha chiefs to meet him at the plain 
of Dolonor. This ceremony brought the separate history 
of the Khalkhas to a close, since from that time they have 
been engulfed iu the Chinese empire. 

Another important branch of the great Mongolian family 
is -the tribe of the Koshod or Eleuths. These claim that 
their chieftains have maintained unbroken the direct descent 
from Khassar, a brother of Jenghiz Khan, Their home 
is in the neighbourhood of the Koko-nor, and in the country 
to the north of the narrow strip of the Kansuh province 
which separates that district from Mongolia proper. The 
.pasture in the territories thus indicated is rich and abund- 
ant, and the Eleuths have therefore had fewer temptations 
to wander than most of their cognate tribes. Being thus 
stationary arid within a short distance of the Chiuese fron- 
rier, they easily fell under the dominion of that empire, and 
in the yeatr 1725 were incorporated into 29 imperial banners. 

During the Kin dynasty of China the Keraits, as has 
been pointed out, were for a time supreme in Mongolia, 
and it was during that period that one of the earliest 
recognized sovereigns, Merghus Buyuruk Khan, sat on the 
throne. In an engagement with a neighbouring Tatar 
tribe their khan was captured and sent as a propitia- 
tory present to the Kin emperor, who put bj-m to death 
by nailing him on a wooden ass. On the treacherous 
Tatar chief the widow determined to avenge herself, and 
chose the occasion of a feast as a fitting opportunity. 

With well-disguised friendship she sent him a present of 
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ten oxen, a hundred sheep, and a hundred sacks of kumiss. 
These last, however, instead of being filled with skins of 
the liquor which Mongolians love so well, contained armed 
men, who, when the Tatar was feasted, rushed from their 
concealment and killed him. A grandson of Merghus was 
the celebrated Wang Khan, who was sometimes the ally and 
sometimes the enemy of Jenghiz Khan, and has also been 
identified as the Pr ester John of early Western writers. In 
war he was almost invariably unfortunate, and itwaswdth no 
great difficulty, therefore, that his brother Ki Wang detached 
the greater part of the Kerait tribes from his banner, and 
‘rt® founded the Torgod chieftainship, named probably from 
Torgod. country where they settled themselves. The unrest 
peculiar to the dwellers in the Mongolian desert disturbed 
the Torgod as much as their neighbours. Their history 
for several centuries consists of nothing but a succession 
of wars with the tribes on either side of them, and it was 
not until 1673, when Ayuka Khan opened relations with 
the Kussians, that the country obtained an even temporarily 
settled existence. Its position, indeed, at this time made 
it necessary that Ayuka should ally himself either with the 
Russians or with his southern neighbours the Turks, though 
at the same time it was obvious that his alliance with the 
one would brmg him into collision with the other. His 
northern neighbours, the Cossacks of the Yaik and the 
Bashkirs, boA subject to Russia, had the not uncommon 
propensity for invading his borders and harassing his sub- 
jects. This ^ve rise to complaints of the czar’s govern- 
ment and a disposition to open friendly relations with the 
Krim khan. A rupture with Russia followed, and Ayuka 
carried his arms as far as Kasan, burning and laying waste 
the villages and towns on his route and carrying off prisoners 
and spoils. Satisfied with this vengeance, he advanced no 
farther, but made a peace with the Russians, which was 
confirmed in 1722 at an audience which Peter the Great 
gave him at Astrakhan. On Ayuka’s death shortly after 
this event, he was succeeded by his son Cheren Donduk, 
who received from the Dalai Lama a patent to the throne. 
But this spiritual support availed him little against the 
plots of his nephew Donduk Ombo, who so completely 
gained the su&ages of the people that Cheren Donduk 
fled before him to St Petersburg, where he died, leaving 
his nephew in possession. With consummate impartiality 
the Russians, when they found that Donduk Ombo had 
not only seized the throne but was governing the country 
with vigour and wisdom, formally invested him vrith the 
khanate. At his death he was succeeded by Donduk 
Taishi, who, we are told, went to Moscow to attend the 
coronation of the empress Elizabeth, and to swear fealty 
to the Russians. After a short reign he died, and his 
throne was occupied by his son Ubasha. The portion of 
the Torgod at tWs time, hemmed in as they were between 
the Russians and Turks, was rapidly becoming unbearable, 
and the question of migrating “bag and baggage” was 
very generally mooted. In the wax between his two power- 
ful neighbours in 1769 and 1770, Ubasha gave valuable 
assistance to the Russians. His troops took part in the 
siege of Otchakoff, and gained a decided victory on the 
Kfllfl,ua. Flushed with these successes, he was in no mood to 
listen patiently to the taunts of the governor of Astrakhan, 
who likened him to a “bear fastened to a chain,” and lie 
made up his mind to break away once and for ^ from a 
tutelage which was as galling as it was oppressive. He 
determined, therefore, to migrate eastward with his people, 
and on the 5th of January 1771 he began his march with 
70,000 families. In vain the Russians attempted to recall 
the fugitives, who, in spite of infinite hardships, after a 
journey of eight months reached the province of Hi, where 
they were welcomed by the Chinese authorities. Food 
for a year’s consumption was supplied to each family j 
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and land, money, and cattle were freely distributed. How 
many lost their lives on the toilsome march it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is believed that 300,000 persons sur- 
vived to receive the hospitality of the Chinese. This 
migration is interesting as illustrating the many displace- 
ments of tribes and peoples which have taken place on 
the continent of Asia at different periods of history. Such 
another migration occurred between four and five thousand 
years ago, when the Chinese crossed from western Asia 
into their present empire ; such, again, was the movement 
which carried the Osmanli Turks from north-eastern Asia, 
into Asia Minor, and eventually across the Bosphorus. 

By this desperate venture the Torgod escaped, it is true, 
the oppression of the Russians, but they fell into the hands 
of other masters, who, if not so exacting, were equally de- 
termined to be supreme. The Chinese, flattered by the 
compliment implied by the transference of allegiance, 
settled them on lands in the province of Hi, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Altai Mountains, and to the west of the 
desert of Gobi. But the price they were made to pay for 
this liberality was absorption in the Chinese empire. Like 
the other Chinese-subdued Mongols, the Torgod were 
divided into banners, and from that time forth they lost 
their individuality. 

Among the Mongol chiefs who rose to fame during the 
rule of the Ming dynasty of China was Toghon, the Kal- 
muk khan, who, taking advantage of the state of confusion 
which reigned among the tribes of Mongolia, established 
for himself an empire in north-western Asia. Death carried 
him off in \iii, and his throne devolved upon his son 
Ye-seen, who was no degenerate offspring. Being without 
individual foes in Mongolia for the same reason that 
Narvaez had no enemies — namely, that he had killed them 
all — ^he turned his arms against China, which through all 
history has been the happy hunting-ground of the northern 
tribes, and had the unexampled good fortune to take 
prisoner the Chinese emperor Ching-tung. But victory 
did not always decide in his favour, and, after having suf- 
fered reverses at the hands of the Chiuese, he deemed it 
■wise to open negotiations for the restoration of his imperial 
prisoner. Thus, after a captivity of seven years, Ching- 
tung re-entered his capital in 1457, not altogether to the 
general satisfaction of his subjects. On the dea^ of Ye-seen, 
shortly after this event, the Kalmuks lost much of their 
power in eastern Asia, but retained enough in other por- 
tions of their territory to annoy the Russians by raids 
■within the Russian frontier, and by constant acts of pillage. 

In the 17th century their authority was partly restored by 
Galdan, a Lama, who succeeded by the usual combination Gaidai 
of wile and "violence to the throne of his brother Sengh4. Klian. 
Having been partly educated at Lhasa, he was well versed 
in Asiatic politics, and, taking advantage of a quarrel be- 
tween the Black and I^ite Mountaineers of K^hgar, he 
overran Little Bokhara, and left a ■viceroy to rule over the 
pro'vince "with his capital at Yarkand. At the same time 
he opened relations with China, and exchanged presents 
with the emperor. Having thus secured his powerful 
southern neighbour, as he thought, he turned his arms 
against the Khalkhas, whose chief ground of offence was 
their attachment to the cause of his brothers. But his rest- 
less ambition created alarm at Peking, and the emperor 
K’ang-he determmed to protect the Khalkhas against their 
enemy. Great preparations were made for the campaign. 

The emperor, in person commanding one of the two forces, 
marched into Mongolia. After enduring ineredible hard- 
ships during the march through the desert of Gobi the im- 
perial army encountered the Kalmuks at Chao-modo. The 
engagement was fiercely contested, but ended in the com- 
plete -victory of the Chinese, who pursued the Kalmuks for 
10 miles, and completely dispersed their forces. Immense 
SVI. — 94 
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mmijbers vr&cQ slain, among ‘wliom -was Galdan’s -wife, and 
many thonsands surrendered tltemselves to tlie victors. 
Galdan, mtli bis son, daughter, and a few followers, fled 
westward and escaped ; and tins collapsed a power wbich 
bad threatened at one time to overshadow the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia. For a time Galdan stili maintained a semblance 
of resistance to his powerful enemy, and death overtook 
him while yet in the field against the Chinese. The news 
of his death was received with great rejoicings at Peking. 
The emperor held a special serviceof thanksgiving to Heaven 
for the deliverance vouchsafed, and order^ that the ashes 
of his enemy, whose body had been burned, should be 
brought to the capital and there scattered to the four 
winds. The fear which had been thus inspired was no idle 
terror. Galdan was a man to be feared. The conqueror 
of Samarkand, Bokhara, Urgenj, Kashgar, Hand, and 
twelve hundred other towns, might well be considered a 
formidable foe, and Heaven a merciful deliverer in ridding 
Asia of so restle® and dangerous a chieftain. 

But though Galdan was dead the Chinese did not enjoy 
that complete immunity from war at the hand of his suc- 
cessor that they had looked for. Tse-wang Arahtan was^ 
however, but the shadow of his brother and predecessor, 
and a ^pute which arose with the Russians during his 
reign weakened his power in other directions. little Bok- 
hara was said to be rich in gold mines, and therefore be- 
came a coveted region in the eyes of the Russians. Under 
the vigorous admmistration of Peter the Great an expedi- 
tion was despatched to force a passage into the desired 
province. To oppose this invasion the Kalmuks assembled 
in force, and after a protracted and undecided engagement 
the Russians were glad to agree to retire down the Irtish 
and to give up all further advance. 

To Tse-wang Arabtan succeed Amursama owing to 
the support he received from the Chinese emperor K’een- 
lung, who nomumted him khan of the Kalmnka and 
chief of Sungaria. But, though to the ear these titles 
were as high-sounding as those of his predecessors, hi 
reality the power they represented was curtailed by the 
presence of Chinese commissioners, in whose bands rested 
the real authority. The galling wei^t of this state of 
dependence drove Amursama before long into revolt. He 
dispersed the Chinese garrisons stationed in Hi, killed the 
generals, and advanced his own forces as far as Palikua on 
the river Hi To punish this revolt, K’een-lung sent a large 
force into the rebellious province. As on the previous occa- 
sion, the Chinese were everywhere victorious, and Amursama 
fled into Siberia, wh<^ he died of smallpox after a short 
illiMss. The Chinese dooiianded his body, but the Russians 
refused to give it up, though they allowed the Chinese 
commissioners to identify it. On Ihe death of Amursama, 
K’een-lung determined to abolish the khanate, and in place 
of it he nominated four Hans to rule over the Sungars, the 
TorgO(^ the Khoshod, and the Dorbiid. But this divided 
authority proved quite as unmanageable as that which had 
been wielded by the khan, and the new rulers soon at- 
tempted to throw off the yoke imposed upon them from 
PeShog. Again a Chinese army marched into Hi, and this 
tame a severe m^ure of repression was meted out to the 
rebels and their sympathizers. A general massacre of the 
K ^mu k s was ordered, and was faithfully carried out. The 
province whie^ had been as a fruitM field was utterly 
wrecked, and the pl^ of the Sungars was taken by exiled 
criminals from duna. ' 

But white China was thus absorbing the Mongols within 
h® reach, Russia was gathering wii^ her borders those 
with whom she came into contact. Among these were 
. the Romti^ who occupied a large territoiy on both mdes of 
tim ;&t!kal Lake. As usual in such eases, disputes arose 
of distmrbaniees on the frontier, and were ended by 


the Buriats and the neighbouring Mongol tribes becom- 
ing one and all tributary to Russia. 

Of the Mongol tribes who became entirely subject to The 
Russia the principal are those of the Crimea, of Kasan, and Golden 
of Ast rakhan ; of these the Tatars of Kasan are the truest 
representatives of the Golden Horde or Kipchaks, who 
originally formed the subjects of Batu and Orda. Batu, 
whose victorions campaign in Russia has already been 
fetched, was finally awarded as his fief the vast steppes 
which stretch from the Carpathian Mountains to the 
Balkash Lake. Over these vast plains the Mongols followed 
their flocks and herds, while the more settled among them 
established themselves along the hanks of the rivers which 
flow through that region. Batu himself fixed his head- 
quarters on the Volga, and there set up his Golden Tent from 
which the horde acquired the name of the Golden Horde. 

In 1255 Batu died and was succeeded by his brother Bereke 
Khan . During the reign of this sovereign the exactions 
which were demanded from the Russian Christians by the 
Mongols aroused the Christian world against the barbarian 
conquerors, and at the command of Pope Alexander IV. a 
general crusade was preached against them. But though 
Hie rage of the Christians was great, they lacked that 
united energy which might have availed them against their 
enemies ; and, while they were yet breathing out denuncia- 
tions, a. Tatar host, led by Nogai and Tulabagha, appeared 
in Poknd. After a rapid and triumphant march, the in- 
vaders took and destroyed Cracow, and from thence ad- 
vanced as far as Bythom in Oppeln, from which point they 
eventually retired, carrying with them a crowd of Christian 
slaves. From this time the Mongols became for a season an 
important factor in European politics. They corresponded 
and treated with the European sovereigns, and intermarried 
with royal families. HuJagn, the famous general, married 
a dau^ter of Michael Palseologus ; Toktu i^an took as his 
wife Maria, the daughter of Andronicus II. ; and to 
Michael betrothed his daughter Irene. But Bereke’s in- 
fluence extended beyond Europe into Egypt, from which 
country, as well as from Constantinople, he secured the 
services of artisans to build him’ dwellings of a more 
substantial nature than that of bis Golden Tent. But his 
widely extending intercourse with foreign nations brought 
in its train a consequence which tended fatally to under- 
mine the existence of the horde. His conversion to Islam 
introduced a strongly disintegrating influence into the com- 
. mnnity, and with it were sown the seeds of its final dis- 
ruption. Bereke was succeeded on his death in 1265 by his 
grandson Mangu Timnr, who throughout his reign was con- 
stantly engaged in hostilities with the Russians and his 
1 other European neighbours. The Genoese alone found under 
his patronage a means of advancing their possessions. For 
some time Qiese people had held large colonies in southern 
Russia, and in the Crimea had divided the trade with the 
Venetians. By the support of Mangu 'Hmur these last 
were driven out of the field, and the Genoese were left in 
the enjoyment of a monopoly of the commerce. The reigns 
of . the khans who succeeded Mangu Timur were no less 
stormy than his had been ; but even in these troublous 
times the influences which surrounded the Mongols led 
them onward in the path of civilization. Toktu, Hie next 
khan but one to Mangu Timur, is the first Mongol ruler 
whom we hear of as having struck coins. Those issued 
during his reign hear the mint marks of Sarai, Kew Safai, 
Bu^ar, Ukek, Eharezm, Krim, Jullad, and Madjarui, and 
vary in date from 1291 to 1312. 

The adoption of Islam by the rulers of the Golden Horde 
had as one result the drawing closer of the relations of 
the Mongols with Constantinople and Egypt. Embassies 
passed between the three courts, and so important was the 
alliance with the Mongols deemed by the sultan NAsir, 
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ruler of Egypt, that he sent to demand in marriage 
a princess of the house of Jenghiz Khan. At first to 
request was refused by the proud Mongols, but the present 
of a million gold dinars, besides a number of horses and 
suits of armour, changed the refusal into an acquiescence, 
and in October 1319 the princess landed at Alexandria in 
regal state. Her reception at Cairo was accompanied with 
feasting and rejoicing, and the members of her escort were 
sent back laden with presents. With that religious tolera- 
tion common to his race, Uzbeg Khan, having married one 
princess to Ndsir, gave another in marriage to George the 
-prince of Moscow, whose cause he espoused in a quarrel 
existing between that prince and his uncle, the grand- 
prince Michael. Assuming the attitude of a judge in the 
dispute, Uzbeg Khan summoned Michael to appear before 
him, and, having given his decision against him, ordered to 
execution. The sentence was carried out with aggravated 
cruelty in sight of his nephew and accuser. IVom this 
time Uzbeg’s sympathies turned towards Christianity. He 
protected the Russian churches within to frontiers, and 
put his seal to to new religious views by marrying a 
daughterof the Greek emperor, Andronieus HI. He died in 
1340, after a reign of twenty-eight years. His coins were 
struck at Sarai, Kharezm, MoksM, Bulgar, Azak, and 
Krim, and are dated from 1313 to 1340. His son and suc- 
cessor, Tinibeg Khan, after a reign of only a few months, 
was murdered by to brother Janibeg Khan, who usurped his 
throne, and, according to the historian Ibn Haidar, proved 
himself to be “just, God-fearing, and the patron of the 
meritorious.” These excellent qualities did not, however, 
prevent to making a raid into Poland, which was conducted 
in the usual Mongol manner, nor did they save his country- 
men from being decimated by the black plague, which for 
the first time in 1345 swept over Asia and Europe, from 
the confines of China to Paris and London. With all their 
love of war the Mongols had a keen eye to monetary 
advantage, and Janibeg, who was no exception to the rule, 
concluded treaties with the merchant-princes of Venice and 
Genoa, in which the minute acquaintance displayed with 
shippiag dues and customs charges shows how great were 
the ^Vances the Mongols had made in their knowledge of 
European commerce since the days of Jenghiz Khan. The 
throne Janibeg had seized by violence was, in 1367, snatdied 
from him by violence. As he lay ill on to return from a 
successful expedition against Persia he was murdered by 
to son Berdibeg, who in to turn was, after a short reign, 
murdered by Ms son Kulpa. With the death of Berdibeg 
the fortunes of the Golden Horde began rapidly to decline. 
As the Uzbeg proverb says, — “ The hump of the camel was 
cut off in the person of Berdibeg.” 

The But while the power of the Golden Horde was dwin- 
White dling away, the T^te Horde or Eastern Kipchak, which 
Horde, inheritance of the elder branch of the family 

^tem Jiichi, remained prosperous and full of vitality. The 
Kipchak. descendants of Orda^ Batu’s elder brother, being far re- 
moved from the dangerous influences of European courts, 
maintamed much of the simplicity and vigour of their 
nomad ancestors, and the throne descended from father 
to son with undiminished authority until the reign of 
Urus Khan (1 360), when compli<»tions arose which clmged 
the fortunes of the. tribe. Lake many other opponents of 
the Mongol rulers, Khan Tuli Khcga paid with his life for his 
temerity in opposing the political schemes of his connexion 
' Urns Khan. Toktamish, the son of the murdered man, 
fled at the news of his father’s death and sought refuge at 
the court of the famous Timur-i-leng (Tamerlane), who 
received him with honour and at once agreed to espouse 
his cause. With this intention he despatched a force 
against Urus Khan, and gained some advantage over him, 
but, while fitting out another army to make a fresh attack, 
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news reached him of the death of Urus. Only at Sighnak 
are coins known to have been struck during the reign of 
Urus, and these bear date from 1372 to 1375. 

He was followed on the throne by his two sons, Tuk-Tok- 
takia and Timur Malik, each in turn; the first reigned 
for a few weeks, and the second was killed in a battle 
against . Toktamish, the son of to father’s enemy. Tok- 
tamish now seized the throne, not only of Eastern Kipchak 
but also of the Golden Horde, over which to arms had 
at the same time proved victorious. His demands for trib- 
ute from the Russian princes met with evasions from men 
who had grown accustomed to the diminished power of the 
later rulers of the Golden Horde, and Toktamish therefore 
at once marched an army into Russia. Having captured 
Serpukhoff, he advanced on Moscow. On the 23d August 
1382 to troops appeared before the doomed city. For 
some days the inhabitants bravely withstood the constant 
attacks on the walls, but failed in their resistance to the 
stratagems which were so common a phase in Mongolian 
warfare. With astonishing credulity they opened the gates 
to the Mongols, who declared themselves the enemies of 
the grand-prinee alone, and not of the people. The usual 
result foEowed. The Russian general, who was invited to 
Toktamish’s tent, was there slain, and at the same time the 
signal was given for a general slaughter. Without dis- 
criminating age or sex, the Mongol troops butchered the 
wretched inhabitants without mercy, and, having made 
the streets desolate and the houses tenantless, they first 
plundered the city and then gave it over to the flames. 

The same pitiless fate overtook Vladimir, Zvenigorod, 
Yuriefi^ Mozhaisk, and Dimitroff. With better fortune, 
the inhabitants of Pereslavl and Kolomna escaped with 
their lives from the troops of Toktamish, but at the expense 
of their cities, which were burned to the ground. Satisfied 
with his conquests, the khan returned homewards, travers- 
ing and plundering the principality of Riazan on his way. 
Flushed with success, Toktamish demanded from his patron 
Timur the restoration of Kharezm, which had fallen into 
the hands of the latter at a period when disorder reigned 
in the Golden Horde. Such a request was not likely to 
be well received by Timur, and, in answer to his positive 
refusal to yield the city, Toktamish marched an army of 
90,000 men against Tabriz. After a siege of eight days 
the city was taken by assault and ruthlessly ravaged. 
Meanwhile Timur was collecting forces to punish his 
rebellious proieffe. When to plans were fully matured, he 
advanced upon Old Urgenj and captured it. More merci- 
ful than Toktamish, he transported the inhabitants to 
Samarkand, but in order to mark to anger against the 
rebellious city he levelled it with the ground and sowed 
barley on the site where it had stood. On the banks of 
the Oxus he encountered his enemy, and after a bloody 
battle completely routed the Kipchaks, who fled in confu- 
sion. A lull followed this victory, but in 1390 Timur 
again took the field. To each man was given “a bow, 
wirii thirty arrows, a quiver, and a buckler. The army was 
mounted, and a spare horse was supplied to every two men, 
while a tent was furnished for every ten, and with this 
were two spades, a pickaxe, a sickle, a saw, an axe, an awl, 
a hundred needles, 8| S) of cord, an ox’s hide, and a strong 
pan.” Thus equipped the army set forth on its mardi. 
After a considerable delay owing to an illness which over- 
took Timur to troops arrived at Kara Saman. Here 
envoys arrived from Toktamish bearing presents and a 
me®age asking pardon for his past conduct ; but Timur 
was inexorable, and, though he treated the messengers with 
consideration, he paid no attention to their pmyer. Li 
face of innumerable dLSflculties, as weE as of cold, hunger, 
and weariness, Timur marched forward month after month 
through the Epchak country in pursuit of Toktamish. At 
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last, on the 18th of Jnne, he overtook him, at Kandurcha, 
in lie country of the Bnlgars, and at once forced him to an 
engagement. For three days the battle lasted, and after 
inn limn g now to this side and now to that victory finally de- 
cided in f avottr of Timur. The Kipehaks were completely 
routed and fled in all directions, while it is said as many 
as 100,000 corpses testified to the severity of the fighting. 
Timur pursued Ms flying enemy as far as the Volga, 
slaughtering all who fell into his hands, and ravaged and 
destroyed the towns of Sarai, Saraichuls, and Astrakhan. 
Having inflicted this terrible blow on the Golden Horde, 
'Timur distributed rewards to his cMeftains, and presided 
at a series of banquets in celebration of his victory. These 
rejoicings over, he returned to Samarkand laden with spoils 
and tropMes. But Toktamish, though defeated, was not 
subdued, and in 1395 Timur found it necessary again to 
undertake a campaign against him. This time the armies 
met upon the Terek, and after a fiercely-contested battle 
the Kipchaks again fled in confusion. When the victory 
was gained, Timur, we are told, knelt down on the field 
and returned thanis to Heaven for his success. The pur- 
suit along the Volga was vigorously undertaken, and the 
slaughter among the fugitives was terrible. The hurried 
advance of Timur’s horsemen threw the Eussians into a 
state of -wild alarm, and the grand-prince of Moscow 
ordered that an ancient image of the Virgin wMch was 
believed to possess miraculous pow’er should be taken to 
Moscow to save that city from the destroyer. Success 
appeared to attend tMs measure, for Timur, threatened by 
the advancing autumn, gave up aU further pursuit, and 
retired with a vast booty of gold ingots, silver bars, pieces of 
Antioch linen and of the embroidered cloth of Eussia, &c. 
On his homeward march southwards he arrived before 
Azak, which was then the entrepot where the merchants 
of the east and west exchanged their wares. In vain the 
natives, with the Egyptian, Venetian, Genoese, Catal^ 
and Ba^ue inhabitants, be^ught him to spare the city. 
His answer was a command to the Moslems to separate 
themselves from the rest of the people, whom he put to 
the sword, and then gave the city over to the flames. 
Circassia and Georgia next felt his iron heel, and the 
fastnesses of the central Caucasus were one and all 
destroyed. After these successes Timur gave himself up 
for a time to feasting and rejoicing, accompanied by every 
manifestation of Oriental luxury. “ His tent of audience 
was hung with silk, its poles were golden, or probably 
covered with golden plate^ the nails being silver; his 
throne was of gold, enriched with precious stones; the 
floor was sprinkled with rose water.” But Ms vengeance 
was not satisfied, and, ha.ving refreshed Ms troops by this 
halt, he march^ norj^wards against Astrakhan, wMch he 
utterly destroyed. The inhabitants were driven out into 
the country to perish with the cold, while the commander 
the city was killed by being forced beneath the ice of 
the Volga. Sarai next shared the same fate, and Timur, 
having thus crushed for the seicond time the empire of 
T^tamish, set out on Ms return home by way of Derbend 
The defeated khan succeeded shortly 
m recapturing Sarai ; but, being again driven 
h® x^ed in 1398 to Bdeff, a furtive from Ms Mng- 
dom. . !i^>M:mghls r^ whi^ lasted fmr twenty-four years, 
he struck owns at Eb»rez% Erim, Hew Eriin, Azak, 
tSarai, Hew Sarai, ^airaichuk, and Astrakhan. The power i 
in the hands of the successors of Toktamish never revived 
after the last campMgn of Tmur. They were conslautly 
engaged in wars with the Russians and the Krim Tatars, 
whom the Eussians had allied thems^ves, and by 
degrees their empire decayed, until, on the seizure and 
deatii of Aimed Khan at the beginning of tie Ifith cen- 
3ury, .the domination of the Golden Ho^e came to an end. 


One solitary fragment of the Golden Horde, the khanate 
of Astrakhan, maintained for a time an existence after the 
fall of the central power. But even this last remnant 
ceased to be a Mongol apanage in 1554, when it was 
captured by the Eussians and converted into a Eussian 
province. The fate which thus overtook the Golden Horde 
was destined to be shared by all the western branches of 
the great Mongol family. The khans of Kasau and 
Kasimoff had already in 1552 succumbed to the growing 
power of Eussia, and the Krim Tatars were next to The 
fall under the same yoke. In the 15th century, whenEjim 
the Krim Tatars first appear as an independent power, 
they attempted to strengthen their position by ^ying 
themselves with the Eussians, to whom they looked for 
help against the attacks of the Golden Horde. But while 
they were in this state of dependence another power arose 
in eastern Asia wMeh modified the political events of that 
region. In 1453 Constantinople was taken by the 
Osmanli Turks, who, having quarrelled with the Genoese 
merchants who monopolized the trade on the Euxine, sent 
an expedition into the Crimea to punish the presumptuous 
traders. The power which had captured Constantinople 
was not likely to be held in check by any forces at the 
disposal of the Genoese, and without any serious opposi- 
tion Kafife^ Sudak, Balaclava, and Inkerman fell before the 
troops of the sultan Mohammed. It was plain that, 
situated as the Crimea was between the two great powers 
of Eussia and Turkey, it must of necessity fall under the 
direction of one of them. WMch it should be was 
decided by the invasion of the Turks, who restored Mengli 
Girai, the deposed khan, to the throne, and virtually 
converted the khanate into a dependency of Constanti- 
nople. But though under the tutelage of Turkey, Mengli 
Gitai, whose leading policy seems to have been the desire 
to strengthen himself against the khans of the Golden 
Horde, formed a close alhance with the g^d-prince Ivan 
of Eussia. One result of this friendsMp was that the 
Mongols were enabled, and encouraged, to indulge their 
I predatory habits at the expense of the enemies of Eussia, 

! and in tMa way both Lithuania and Poland suffered 
i terribly from their incursions. It was destined, however, 

I that in their turn the Eussians should not escape from 
the marauding tendencies of their allies, for, on pretext 
of a quarrel with reference to the succession to the Kasan 
throne, Mohammed Girai Khan in 1521 marched an army 
northwards until, after having devastated the country, 
massacred the people, and desecrated the churches on 
route, he arrived at the heights of Vorobieff overlooking 
Moscow. The terror of the nnfortunate inhabitants at 
the sight once again of the dreaded Mongols was extreme ; 
but the horrors wMch had accompanied similar past 
visitations were happily averted by a treaty, by wMch 
the gi-and-prince VasBi undertook to pay a perpetual trib- 
ute to the Krim khans. TMs, however, proved but a truce. 

It was impossible that an aggressive state like Eussia should 
live in friendsMp with a marauding power like that of the 
Krim Tatars. The primary cause of contention was the 
khanate of Kasan, wMch was recovered by the Mongols, 
and lost again to Eussia with that of Astr^an in 1555. 

The sultan, however, declined to accept tMs condition of 
tMngs as final, and instigated Devlet Girai, the Krim 
khan, to attempt their recovery. With tMs object the 
latter marched an army northwards, where, finding the road 
to Moscow unprotect^ he pushed on in the direction of 
that iii-sterred city. On arriving before its walls he found 
a large Russian force occupying the suburbs. With these, 
however, he was saved from an encounter, for just as his 
foremost men approached the town a &e broke out, 
wMchj in consequence of the Mgh wind blowing at the 
tima soread with friffbtful rs.oidi'hr. i-n +,hA htm>y>a 
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of six hours destroyed all the churches, palaces, and 
houses, with the exception of the Kremlin, within a 
compass of 30 miles. Thousands of the inhabitants 
perished in the flames. “The river and ditches about 
Moscow,” says Horsey, “ were stopped and filled with the 
multitudes of people, laden with gold, silver, jewels, 
chains, ear-rings, and treasures. So many thousands were 
there burned and drowned that the river could not be 
cleaned for twelve months afterwards.” Satisfied with 
the destruction he had indirectly caused, and unwilling to 
attack the Kremlin, the khan withdrew to the Crimea, 
ravaging the country as he went. Another invasion of 
Russia, a few years Later (1572), was not so fortunate for 
the Mongols, who suffered a severe defeat near Molody, 
50 versts from Moscow. A campaign against Persia made 
a diversion in the wars which were constantly waged 
between the Krim khan and the Russians, Cossacks, and 
Poles. So hardly were these last pressed by their per- 
tinacious enemies in 1649 that they bound themselves 
by treaty to pay an annual subsidy to the khan. But 
the fortunes of war were not always on the side of the 
Tatars, and with the advent of Peter the Great to the 
Russian throne the power of the Kiim Mongols began to 
decline. In 1696 the czar, supported by a large Cossack 
force under Mazeppa, took the field against Selim Qirad 
Khan, and gained such successes that the latter was 
compelled to cede Azoff to him. By a turn of the wheel 
of fortune the khan had the satisfaction in 1710 of 
having it restored to him by treaty ; but this was the last 
real success that attended the Tatar arms. In 1735 the 
Russians in their turn invaded the Crimea, captured the 
celebrated lines of Perekop, and ravaged Baghchi Serai, 
the capital. The inevitable fate which was hanging over 
the Krim Tatars was now being rapidly accomplished. 
In 1783 the Krim, together with the eastern portion of 
the land of the Hogais, became absorbed into the Russian 
province of Taurida. 

Another branch of the Mongol family which requires 
mention is that of the Kazaks (see Kieghiz, vol. xiv. pp. 
95, 96), whose ancient capital was Sighnak, whidi, as we 
have seen, passed into the hands of the great Timur. It 
will now only be necessary to refer briefly to the Uzbegs, 
who, on the destruction of the Golden Horde, assumed an 
important position on the east of the Caspian Sea. The 
founder of their greatness was the khan Abulkhair, who 
reigned in the 15th century, and who, like another Jenghiz 
Klmn, consolidated a power out of a number of small ckns, 
and added lustre to it by his successful wars, Sheibani 
Khan, his grandson, proved himself a worthy successor, and 
a doughty antagonist of the great Moghul emperor Baber. 
In 1500 he inflicted a severe defeat on Baber’s forces, and 
captured Samarkand, Herat, and Kandahar. By these and 
other conquests he became possessed of aU the country be- 
tween the Oxus and the Jaxartes, of Ferghana, Kharezm, 
and Hissar, as well as of the territory of Tashkend from 
Kashgar to the frontiers of China. In the following year, 
hy a dashing exploit, Baber recovered Samarkand, but only 
to lose it again a few months later. During several succeed- 
ing years Sheibani’s arms proved victorious in many fields 
of battle, and but for an indiscreet outrage on the terri- 
tories of the shah of Persia he might have left behind him 
a powerful empire. The anger, however, of Shah Ismael 
roused against him a force before which he was destined 
to fall. The two armies met in the neighbourhood of 
Merv, where, after a desperate encounter, the Uzbegs 
were completely defeated. Sheibani, with a few followers, 
sought refuge in a cattle-pound. But, finding no exit on 
the farther side, the refugees tried to leap their horses 
over the waU. In this attempt Sheibani was killed. 
When his body was recognized by his exultant enemies 


they cut off the head and presented it to the shah, who 
caused the skull to be mounted in gold and to be converted 
into a drinking-cup. After this defeat the Uzbegs withdrew 
across the Oxus and abandoned Khordsdn, Fartitier east the 
news aroused Baber to renewed activity, and before long 
he reoccupied Samarkand and the province “Beyond the 
River,” which had been dominated by the Uzbegs for nine 
years. But though the Uzbegs were defeated, they were by 
no means crushed, and ere long we find their khans reigning, 
now at Samarkand, and now at Bokhara. As time advanced 
and European powers began to encroach more and more 
into Asia, the history of the khanates ceases to be co nfin ed 
to the internecine struggles of rival khans. Even Bokhara 
was not beyond the reach of Russian ambition and English 
diplomacy. Several European envoys found their way 
thither during the first half of the present century, and 
the murder of Stoddart and ConnoUy in 1842 forms a 
melancholy episode in British relations with that fanatical 
capital. With the absorption of the khanate of Bokhara 
and the capture of Khiva by the Russians the individual 
history of the Mongol tribes in Central Asia comes to an 
end, and their name has left its imprint only on the dreary 
stretch of Chinese-owned country from Manchuria to the 
Altai Mountains, and to the equally unattractive country 
in the neighbourhood of the Koko-nor. (b. k . d.) 

Language and Literature. — The Mongol tongue is a member of 
the great stock which recent scholars designate as Finno-Tataric or 
Ural-Altaic, which comprehends also the languages of the Tungoos 
(Manehn), Turko-Tatars, Finns, and Samoyeds. The members of 
this group are not so closely related to one another as those of the 
Indo-European stock ; but they are all bound together by the com- 
mon principle of agglutinative fonnation, espeaally the so-called 
haimony of vowels, oy their grammatical structure, and also by 
certain, common elements in the stock of roots which nm through 
them all, or through particular more closely-connected families 
within the group. ^ 

The fatherland proper of the Mongols is the so-called Mongolia. 
It sti’etches from Siberia in the north towards the G-reat ^yall of 
China in the south, from Danria and Manchuria in the east to the 
Altai and the sources of the Irtish, Thian-sban (i.c., heaven moun- 
tains), and East Turkestan in the west. In the centre of this 
conntiyis the desert of Gobi (Chinese Sha-ono, i.e., sand-sea). The 
Mongolian population, however, extends in the south over the Great 
WalTto the basin of the Koko-nor (hlue lake), and thence extends 
due west over Tangut and the northern border of Tibet. Crossing 
the political frontier, we find Mongols in the Knssian province 
Turkestan, in the territories of Semiryetshensk (land of the seven 
streams), Alatan, and Semipalatihsk m the west, in the south of 
the province of Tomsk, wifli a more populous region due north in 
Siberia, round the B ai k al Lake. The country north of the Gobi, 
from the Altai, Tangnu, and the Saian mountains in the west to 
Manchuria in the east, is called Ehalkha, with the chief districts 
Urga (Kiire), Uliassutai, Khobdo (Kobdo). In a north-westerly 
direction from Gobi, between Thian-sban and the Altai, isSnngaria. 
The sum total of the Mongol population under Chinese government 
is calculated at between two and three millions. 

Generally the whole Mongol tribe may be divided into three 
branches : East Mongols, West Mongols, and Buriats. 

(1) The East Mongols are divided into the Ehalkhas in the 
borders just mentioned, the Shara Mongols south of the Gobi along 
the Great "Wall north-eastward to Manchuria, and lastly the Shir- 
aigol or Sharaigol in Tangut and in northern Tibet. 

(2) On the agnification and employment of the different names 
of the West Mongols (Kalmuks, Oelod, Oirad or Dorbbn Oirad=the 
four Oirad, Mongol Oirad), and also as regards the subdivision of the 
tribes, there is much rmcertainty. The name Kalmuk, so generally 
employed among us, is in fact only used by the Volga Ealmnks 
{Khalimak), but even with them na m e is not common, and 
almost a braame. It is of foreign origin, and most likely a Tataric 
word whimi has yet to be explainea. Oirad means the “near 
ones,” the “related.” The usual explanation given is that the 
single tribes consider themselves as bemg related to each other, — 
hence Mongol Oirad, “the Mon^l related tribe.” This is the 
fevouiite name among Ealmnks, Dorbon Oirad, or the four related 
tribes, comprise (1) Sungars, (2) Torgod, (S) Ehoshod, {4) Dorbod. 

1 Compare W. Schott, Versiieh wier die tatarisdken Sjpraehem, (Beii., 
1836), Z7c6ev dae aUaHsche Oder Jinni8ch~taUirische Spraehengesehlecht 
(Berl., 184&), Altajische Studien, Parts L-v. (Berl., 1860-1870); and 
A. Caatr4n, Ethnologiache Vorlesnngen Hie)' die AltaVschen Y^ker; 
edited by L. Schiefner (Petersb., 1857). 
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Tie signification of the name OeM., in tbe East Mongo^n Oegeled, 
aow the most widely spread among the tribes living in China, is 
likewise very doubtfuL Some assert that ‘ ‘ Oelod ” is nothing but 
the Chinese transcription of Oirad, as the ordinary Chinese l^gnage 
does not possess the sound r. We have, however, to bear in mind 
that we have a Mongolian root Sgelek-U, with the sense “to be in- 
imical,” “ to bear hatred, ill-will, ” &c. The main population of the 
Kalmuks live, or rather drag out, their esistenee after the usual 
fashion of nomad tribes in Sungaria, in the eastern part of the Tliian- 
shan, on the south border of the Gobi, on Koko-nor, and in the 
province of Ean-suh. idl these are under the Chinese Government. 
In consequence, however, of the extension of the Russian empire 
in Thian-shan and Alatau, many hordes have come under the Rus- 
sian sway. According to an approximate account we poay reckon 
in the territory Semiryetshensk (Kuldja) and SemipalatinsK 34,000 
k-ftlninTra^ w biift in. the southem part of the aovemment Tomsk, 
on the Altai, the Kalmuk population amounted formerly to 19,000. 
Besides these we find a section of Kalmuk population far in the 
west, on the bartlfs of the Yolga (near Astrakhan). From their 
original seats in Sungaria they turned in their migrations to the 
north, crossed the steppe of the Kirghis, and thus gradually reached 
the Emba and the Or. Between these two rivers and the Ural the 
Torgod settled in 1616 ; thence they crossed the Volga in 1650, 
and took possesaon of the now so-called steppe of the Kalmuks, 
being followed in 1673 by the Dorbod, and in 1675 by the Khoshod. 
In 1771 a conadwable number returned to the Chinese empire. 
At the present time there is a not unimportant population in the 
so-eaHed steppe of the Kalmuks, which extends between the Caspian 
nrnl the Vol^ in the east and the Don in the west, and from the 
town of Sarepta in the north to the Kuma and the M^ytch in 
the south. According to modem statistical accounts, this popula- 
tion amounts to 75,630. To these we have to add 24,603 more on 
the borders of the Cossacks of the Don, and lastly 7298 in 
bordering provinces of Orenburg and Saratoff* The sum total of 
the so-c^ed Tolga Kalmuk is therefore 107,531. 

(3) In the southem part of the Ru^ian province of Irkutsk, 
in a wide circle round the Ba^l Lake, lies the heirdom proper of 
the Buriats, which they also call the< “Holy Sea the country 
east of the lake is commonly called Transbaikalia. Their counti^ 
practically extends from the Chinese frontier on the south within 
p^sllel lines to the north, to the town Kirensk on the Lena, 
and from the Onon in the east to the Oka, a tributary of the Ang^, 
iu the west, and still farther west towards Hijni-Udinsk. They 
are most numerous beyond the Baikal Lake, in the valleys along 
the Uda, the Onon, and the Selenga, and in Kertehinsk. These 
Trans-Baikalian Buriats came to these parts only towarck the end 
of the ITtih century from the Khalkhas. 'Wiile Mongols and Kal- 
inuks generally continue to live after the usual feshion of nomads, 
we find here agricultural pursuits, most likely, however, due mainly 
to Russian influence, Christianity is also making its way. The 
sum total of the Buriats amounts at present to about 250, 000, 

Another tribe separated from the rest of the Mongols is the so- 
called Hazdxa (the thousand), and the four Aimak tribes), 
who wander about as herdsmen in Afghanistan, between Herat and 
F«iibnl In external characteristics they are Mongols, and in all 
probability they are the remains of a tribe from the time of the 
Mongol dynasty. Their langu^, which shows, of course, Persian 
influence, is strictly Mongolian, more particularly West Mongolian or 
y.lwtnk , as has been proved by H. C. von der Gabelentz.^ 

Jigroealfly threMblfl divirion of the Mongols we have 

also a thr^M divirion of their respective kng^g<^ : (I) East 
Mongoliaa orUongtdian proper, (2) West Mongolian or Kalmuk, 
(3) Baxiaiac. 

The dialects just rnentumed axe found to he in close relation to 
other when we examine their roots, inflexions, and grammatical 
structure. The difference between them is indeed so slight that 
whoever understands one of them understands alL Phonetically a 
characteristic of them all is the “harmony of vowels,” which are 
iridM into two chief classes ; the hard a, o, « ; and the soft e,d,u; 
hetwemi which * is in the middle. All vowels of the same word 
must necessarily belong to the same class, so that the nature of the 
, first or zoot-Towel deterxuines the nature of the other or infiexion- 
vowris j nowaBd then a sort of retrogressive harmony takes place, 
so that a later vowel determmes the nature of the former. The 
oonsoBsmts pceeedli^ the vowels are ^ually imder their influence. 

eSaiacte^ which in a slightly altered form are 
also in use ^ are written patpendicnkrly from 

above downward, and the lltMs follow from left to right, the alpha- 
bet having rigtis for Beven vowria o, u, S, H, diphthong 

driived from them <m, m, rij, it, oi, and for sevenWo con- 

sonants », 6, kh, gh, h, g, l, r (never initial), t, d, a (de), ts, 
ss,sA,ta. All these are modified in shape Bceordisf to lh6irp^ti.on, 
in the begumiug, middle, or end of a word, and also by oertain 
orthc^rapHc rules. In Mongolian and Manchu writing the syllable 
(ie., tile consonant together with ihe vowel) is conridmud as a tmiti 
1 See his essay, “XJebcr die Spraohe der Hadhaa und Afawks,” in the Ziit- 
vol. XX. pp. SdS-SS$. 


in other words, a syllabarium rather than an alphabet. The exist- 
ing characters are lineal descendants of the original TJigurian forms, 
which were themselves derived from the Syriac, having been brought 
to the Uiguiu by Kestorian missionaries. An Indian and Tibetan 
influence may also be noticed, while the arrangement of the char- 
acters in peipendicular lines is common to the Chinese. The writ- 
ing was brought into its present shape by the learned Lamas Sa- 
skya Pandita, Phags-pa Lama, and Tshoitshi Odser in the 13th 
century,^ but is exceedingly imperfect. To express the frequently- 
occurring letters borrowed from Sanskrit and Tibetan, which are 
wanting in the Mongol alphabet, a special alphabet called Galik 
is employed. Every ®ne who has tried to read Mongolian knows 
how many difficulties have to be overcome, arising from the ambi- 
guity of certain lettera, or from the fact that the same sign is to 
be pronounced differently according to its position in the word. 
Thus, there are uo means for distinguishing the o and u, S and a, 
the consonants g and k, t and d, y and s {ds), A and e, o (u) and 
6 (it), a (c) and n, g and kh, t {d) and on, are liable to be mistaken 
for each other. Other clmnges will be noticed and avoided by 
advanced students. It is a great defect that such common words 
as add (a fury) and CTido (here), ende (here) and nada (me), aldan 
(fathom) and* altan (gold), ordu (court-residence) and urtu (long), 
onokhu (to seize) and unukhu (to ride), tere (this) and dere (pillow), 
gebe (said) and kebe (made), gem (evil) and ke7n (measure), ger (house) 
and her (how), naran (sun) and mere (name), yagon (what) and 
dsagon (hundred), should be written exactly alike. This list might 
be largely increased. These defects apply equally to the Mongolian 
and Buriatie alphabets. 

In 1648 the Saya Pandita composed a new alphabet (the Kalmuk), 
in which these ambiguities are avoided, though the ^phic differences 
between the tw<r alphabets are only slight. The Kalmuk alphabet 
avoids the flugular and clumsy shapes of the Mongolian, and has, 
on the contrary, a rounded and pleasing shape. The Kalmuk 
alpl^bet has also tbia great advantage, that every sound has its 
distinct graphic character ; a mistake between two character’s can 
scarcely occur. The Kalmuk words once mastered, they can be 
! easily recognized in their Mongolian shape. The dialectical differ- 
ences are also very slight. 

! The KalrmiTr, meteiore, is the key of the Mongolian, and should 
form the groundwork of Mongolian studies. The Kalmuk and East 
Mongolian dialectsdonotdiffer much, at least in the spokenlanguage ; 
butroe Kalmnlrs write according to their pronunciation, while the 
Mongols do not. For example, sSn (cZsSii), “nundred,” is pronounced 
ftlilrft by the Kalm-nka and the East Mongolians ; hut accor(iing_to 
MongoBan orthography the word appears in the form dsagon. The 
dialectic difference between the two dialects very frequently lies 
only in a different pronunciation of some letters. Thus East Mon- 
golian da is in Kalmuk soft s, &c. The chief difference between the 
two dialects lies in the foct that in Kalmuk the soft guttural g be- 
tween two vowels is omitted, while, through the join i ng of the twc 
vowels, a long vowel is produced. In the pronunciation of common 
East MongoSan the g is likewise omitted, hut it is written, while 
in KalTTinV, as just now mentioned, the guttural can only be traced 
through the lengthening of the syllable. Thus we find : Mongol 
khagan, “prince,” Kalmuk kbAn\ M. dagon, “voice, sound,”^ 
d&n, dun\ M. dclogan, “seven,” K. dolon', M. agola, “mountain,” 
K. ofe, ulay M. nagor, “lake,” K. nSr, nur Si. ulagaii, “red,” 
E. «Za»; M. yagon, “what” K. yon {yun) ; M. dcdba^an, “mountain- 
ridge,” iL daban ; M. ssanagan, “thought” K ssandn ; M. haragoiii 
“on the right” barSn, bwr^n ; M. mibagtm, “bird,”K. shoicon '. 
M. chilagon, “stone,” K. ediilbn {ehuMn ) ; 'iHL. jirgogan, “six," K 
aurgdn',2L degere, “high, above,” K. dSre', M. ugukhu, “ to drink,” 
K ^hu’, M', tagodshi, “history,” K. todsH, tibdshi-, M. egMm, 
“door,” K. Men', M. dsegSim,, “left,” K. sow; M. Sgede, “in the 
height,” K Md’, M. Sgeled, “the Kalmuks,” K. olAd', M. HiUged, 
“if one has done,” E. HiUd', M. Jedbegiin, “son,” K. kSwbn', M. 
gegun, “mare,” K. M. kegikr, “corpse,” K. Mr; M. kTiarigad, 

returned," K. kJiarSd, &c. 

The Buriatie, in these peculiarities, is almost always found "with 
East Mongolian, with wliich it is in every respect closely allied. 
In the pronunciation of some letters the transition of East Mongolian 
tsa, tse into Buriatie ss is noticeable ; for instance : Mong. tseisek, 
“flower,” Buriatie ssessek ; M. tsak, “time,” B. ssaJc; M. tsagan, 
“'white,” B. asapaw ; M. tsetsen, “prudent,” B. sscssen. Ss is some- 
times pronotmem like (the German) ch: East M. ssain, “good,” B. 
chain ; M. s^d&U, “heart,” B. chedkil K in the beginning oi 
middle of a word is always aspirated. 

The noun is decline by the help of appended particles, some oi 
are independent p^-positions, viz., Gen. yin, w, mw ; Dat. 
d«r, a; Acc. jti, t; Ablat. etss', Instrum. ber, yer', Associative, 
Xxi^ lige. The dative and accusative have also special forms which 
have at the same time a. possesriye sense, viz., Dat. dagan, degen : 
i Acens. hm, yen. The plural is expressed by affixes (?iar, mr, pd, 
; as, d), or frequently bywords of, plurality, “all,” “many,” e.g., 
: iSiaSw (man, iQany=iQen). The oblique cases have tin 

i 2 Ct H. C. von ^ Gabelentz, in ^Qie ZeitsArlfi f d. Kuride d. Morgetiiandes 
‘ Gditingeo, IS38, vol. U. pp. 1-$1, “ Veisacii fiber anealte mcngoUsclie fosebrift.' 
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same endings in singular and plural. Gender is not indicated. 
The adjectiye is uninflected both as attribute and as predicate ; 
there is no comparative form, this idea being expressed by the con- 
struction or by the use of certain particles. The personal pronouns 
are bi, I ; toM, thou ; bida, we ; ta, ye ; their genitives serve as pos- 
sessives. The demonstratives are ene, tere (this, that), plural ede, 
tede ; interrogative ken, who ? The relative is lacking, and its place 
is supplied by circumlocutions. The numerals are: 1, nigmi 2, 
kJioyar ; S, gurban ; 4, dSrben ; 5, tahun ; 6, jirgiigan ; 7, dologctn ; 
S, naiman ; 9, yisun ; 10, arban ; 100, dsago7i ; 1000, minggan. 
The ordinals are formed by appending higar, iiiger. The theme of 
the verb is seen in the imperative, as bari, grasp. The conjugation 
is rich in forms for tense and mood, but person and number are with 
few exceptions unexpressed. The present is formed from the theme 
by adding mui {barimtd^ the preterite by bai or luga {baribai, bari- 
the future by sswyai or {barissugai, barimt). The preterite 
has also in the third person the terminations ds\ig\ii and run ; the 
future has in the third person yu, and in the firat ya. The con- 
ditional ends in hassu ffiaribassu), the precative in tugai, iilgei, 
the potential in sa (barimuisa), the imperative plural in ktun, the 
gerund in the present in n, dsu {barin, baridsu) or iala, “while, till ” 
(bariiala, “inter capiendum”), in the preterite it is formed in gad 
(barigad ) ; the present part, has ktchi {barOetchi), the past part. 
kssan {barikssan ) ; the supine ends in ra, ttie infinitive in khu 
{barUchu, or when used substantively baridchui). There is hut one 
perfectly regul^ conjugation,^ and derivative forms, derived from 
the theme hy infixes, are conjugated on the same scheme. Thus 
the passive has infixed ta or k&t. (Jbarikdakhu, to be grasped), the 
causative guZ [barigulkhu, to cause to grasp), the co-operative or 
sociative Itsa or Ida ifiariltsakhu, to grasp together). 

There are no prepositions, only post-positions. Adverbs are either 
simple particles (affirmative, negative, interrogative, modal, &a), 
or are formed by suffixes from other parts of speech. There are 
very few conjunctions ; the relations of clauses and sentences are 
mainly iudicated by the verbal forms (part, sup., conditional, but 
mainly hy the gerund). 

The order of words and sentences in construction is pretty much 
the opposite of that which we follow. In a simple sentence the 
indication of time and place, whether given hy an adverb or a sub- 
stantive with a post-position, always comes mst ; then comes the 
subject, always preceded by its adjective or genitive, then tiie object 
and other cases depending on the verb, last of all the verb itself 
preceded by any adverbs that belong to it. So in the structure of 
a period all causal, hypothetical, concessive clauseSj which can be 
conceived as preceding the main predication in point of time, or 
even as contempora^ with it, or as in any way modifying it, must 
come first ; the finite verb appears only at the end of the main 
predication or apodosis. The periods are longer than in other 
languages ; a single one may fill several pages. 

Grammars and diction^es may be divided according to the three dialects. 
For East Mongolian, 1. J. Schmidt gave the first grammar (Petersb^ 1831), and 
a. Mongolian-German-Russian dictionary (Petersb., 1SS5). Next Jos. KowalewsM 
published in Russian a Mongolian grammar (Easan, 1835), a chrestomathy(2 
vols., Easan, 1833, 1337), and his great Dfcftonnairenmn^oZ-russs-i^-anfatsCSvols., 
Kasan, 1844, 1846, 1849). , We name also R. Tnille, Short Movgolian Grammar 

Mongolian), xyiographed at the mission press near Sselenginsfc beyond Iiake 
Baikal 0838). A. Bobrownikow's Russian Grammar of the Mongolian-Kalmvk 
language (Kasan, 1849) is also very good. An abridgment of Schmidt’s work 
is C. Poini, EiernerAi della grammatim mongoliaa (Florence, 1878). A. Popow’s 
Mongolian Chrestomathy appeared in 2 vols. at E^n (1836). For the KnlTnnk 
we have grammars by Popow (Easan, 1847), Bobrownikow as above, and H. A. 
Ewick (a 1. et a,), autographed at Donauesehingen (1861). Ewick’s autographed 
Ealmuk and German dictionary with a prints German index appeared (s. Z. 
et a.) in 1852 ; B. Jiilg’s edition of the tales of Siddhi-kfir (Leips., 1866) gives 
a complete glossary to these stories. There are small Russian and Kalmni 
vocabularies by P. Smlmow (Kasan, 1857) and C. Golstonskyi (Petersb., 1860). 


For the Buriatic we have Oastrdn, Fersuca ebier Burjatischen Sprachlehre, 
edited by Schiefner (1857), and A. Orlow’s Russian grammar of the Mongol-Buri- 
atio eolloquial language (Easan, 1S7S). 

Literature.— A. clear distinction must be drawn between the higher and nobler 
written or book-language and the common, or conversational language of every- 
day life. The difference between the two is very considerable, and may be 
fairly compared to that between the Modern High German book-language and 
the different dialects. All grammars and dictionaries as yet published treat 
only of the book -language ; and so also, with a few exceptions, the published 
literary documents are written iu this higher sMe. The exceptions are the 
Gesser-£kan, and the Siddhi-kiir and Djangariad (the last two published by 
Golstunskyi). The popular or conversational language has duly quite lately been 
fixed in writing by A, Pozdnyeyew in his Russian wprk, Specimens of the Popular 
Literature of the Mongolian Tribes, part L, “ Popular Songs" (Petersb., 1880), 
which contains rich material for the study of the popular literature. 

The literature known afpresent consists mostly of translations from the 
Tibetan, the holy language of Buddhism, which is stiU the language of the 
learned. The Tibetan Buddhist Utemtnie is itself translated from the Sanskrit ; 
hence, now and then, through Mongols and Kalmoks we get acquainted with 
Indian works the originals of which are not known in Sanskrit. Such is the 
case, for instance, with the tales of Siddhi-kur. Many books have also been 
translated from the Chinese. Most of the writings are of a religious, historical, 
philosophical, medical, astronomical, or astrological character. Favourite sub- 
jects are folk-lore and fairy tales. Among the regions book^ perhaps the most 
important is that containing the legends eniStled iiliger iin dalai, “ ocean of 
comparisons ” (edited by the late I. Jacob Schmidt under the title, Der ireise 
und der Thor, in Tibetan and German, Petersb., 1843). To this may be added 
the boddhi mor, or “ the holy path,” the altan gerel, “gleaming of gold,” the 
mani gambo, and yertuntchii yin toll, “ mirror of the world.” "^at was known 
of poetical literature before Pozdnyeyew is scarcely worth mentioning. In 
some parts of the historical and narrative literature we find, wherever the nar- 
lateve takes a higher flight, an admixture of poetical diction. The poetry 
appears in a certain parallelism of the phrases, with a return either of the 
same endings (rhyme) or of the same words (refrain). Frequently we find, 
besides the rhyme or refrain, alliteration. The essay of H. C. von der Gabelentz 
ia Z.f.d. Kunde dee Morgenlandes, vol. i. pp. 20-37, “ Einiges fiber Mongolische 
Poesie,” has been superseded by the work of Pozdnyeyew. 

Amoiw historical works a high place is due to that composed by the tribal 
prince, Ssanang Ssetsen, in the middle of the 17th century {GeschiSite der Ost- 
Mongolen, und wes FurAenhames, Mong. and Germ., by I. J. Schmidt, Petersb., 
1829), and to the AUan tobtchi, i.e., “Golden knob” or “precious contents" 
(text and Russian translation by the Lama Galsang Gomboyew, Petersb., 
1838). Of folk-lore and fhiiy tales, we have the legend of the hero Gesser- 
Khan (text ed- by I. J. Schmidt, Petersb., 1886, and German version, 1SS9 ; comp. 
Schott, Ueber die Sage v. Geser-Khan, Beil., 1851, and B.' Jtilg in the Transactions 
of the wtirzburgerPhilol.Versam. of 1868, pp. 58 sqg., Leips., 1869) ; and the tales 
about Ardshi Bordshi (Russian version by Galsang QomMyew, Petersb., 1858 ; 
text and German trans, by B. Jfilg, Innsbr., 1867, 1868). A favourite book is 
the tales of Slddhi-ktir based on the Sanskrit Vctdla pandiavin^i (Russian 
trans. by Galsang Gomboyew, Petersb., 1865 ; nine of the Inles In Mongolian 
and German by B. Jfilg, Innsbr., 1S6S). The fuller collection of these tues in 
Ealmuk first became mown by the German trans. of B. Beigmann in vol. i. 
of his Nomadische Strelferelen unUr d. KalnUken (4 vols., Riga, 1804, 1805) ; 
an antographed edition in the vulgar dialect was published by C. Golstun.sk^ 
(Petersb., 1864 ; text and German trans. with glossary by B. Jfilg, Leips., 1806). 
A poetic heroic story is the Djangariad, extracts from which were given by 
Bergmann (op. cit, iv. 181 sqq.) ; a complete Russian version by A. Bobrown^ow 
(Petersby 1854) ; a German version by F. v. Erdmann in Z.D.M.O., 1867 ffAlmuk 
text by Golstunskyi, Petersb. , 1864). A similar poem is the history of Ubashi 
Khnntaidshi and his war with the Oirad, Ealmuk text and Russian trans. by 
G. Gomboyew in his AUan toltehi as above, and text alone antographed by 
Golstunsk^ (Petersb., 1864). Some books of relMon for the Christian Buriats 
(transcribed in Russian characters) represent the Buriattc dialect. The Russian 
and English Bible Societies have given us a translation of the whole Bible. L 
J. Schmidt translated the Gospels and the Acts into Mongolian and Ealmuk 
for the Russian Bible Society (8 vols., Petersb., 1819.1821),— a masterly work. 
The English missionaries, E. Stallybrass and W. Swan, and afterwards R. Yuille, 
translated the whole Old Testament into Mongolian (1836-2840). This work was 
printed at a mission press CTeoted at great cost forthe purpose near Sselengiusk, 
beyond Lake Baikal in Siberia. In 1846 the New Testament by the same Iiands 
app^ed at London. 

The richest collections of Mongolian and Kahnnk printed books and MSS. 
are In the Asiatic museum of the Petersbuifi Academy, aud in the libraries of 
Easan and Irkutsk ; there is also a good collection in the royal library at Dres- 
den. Consult in general, besides the already-cited works of Bergmann and Po- 
zdnyeyew, P. 8. Pallas, Sammlumgen historischer Nachrichten ii-. d. Mongoliscken 
Vdlkersehaflen (2 vols., Petersb., 1776-1801); I. J. Schmidt, Forschungen im Gebiete 
derSUeren . . , BUdungsgesehichtederVSlker Mittelasiens,vors. d. Mongolen und, 
TibeicrCPetersb. and Leips., 1824) ; B. Jillg, “On the Present State of Mongolian 
Researches,” fourn. B. As. Soc., xiv. (1882), pp. 42-65. (B, J.) 


MONGOOS, or Mungoos. See Iohneitmon. 

MO!NTriON, in the practice of the English ecclesiastical 
courts, is an order requiring or admonishing the person 
complained of to do something specified in the monition, 
“ under pain of. the law and penalty thereof.” It is the 
lightest form of ecclesiastical censure, but disobedience to 
it, after it has been duly and regularly served, entails the 
penalties of contempt of court. See Phiilimore, Hcdesi- 
astiml Law (London, 1873). 

MONiC, George (1608-1669), English general, was the 
second son of Sir Thomas Monk, a gentleman of good 
family but in embarrassed circumstances, and was bom at 
Potheridge, near Torrington in Devonshire, on 6th De- 
cember 1608. An exploit which brought him within the 
reach of the law compelled him to begin his career as a 
soldier of fortune at the age of seventeen. He acted 
under Sir R. Grenville as a volunteer in the expedition to 


Cadiz, and the next year did notable service at the Isle of 
RhA 

In 1629 Monk went to the Low Countries, the training 
ground for military men, where in Oxford’s and in Goring’s 
regiments he obtained a high reputation for courage and 
for a thorough knowledge of his trade. In 1638 he 
threw up Ms commission in consequence of a quarrel with 
the Dutch civil authorities, came to England, and obtained 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of Newport’s regiment during the 
operations on the Scottish border. Here he showed his 
skill and coolness in the dispositions by wMdi he saved 
the English artillery at Newborn, though himself destitute 
of ammunition ; and in the councils of war he confidently 
voted with Strafford for fighting, and against retreat or 
composition. One of Monk’s biographers relates that he 
now thought of joining the adventurers who proposed to 
colonize Madagascar. The Irish rebellion, however, offered 
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more congenial employment, and in February 1641 he 
landed at Dublin as colonel of Lord Leicester’s regiment. 
Here he greatly mcreaaed his reputation. Under the most 
difficult circumstances he was ever cool, patient, vigorous. 
A rigid disciplinarian, he was always attentive to the wants 
of his men, and completely won their confidence and affec- 
tion. All the qualities for which he was noted through 
life, the calculating selfishness which kept him ever on 
the winning side and by which he accomplished his great 
historic success, the imperturbable temper and impene- 
trable secrecy, were fully displayed in this employment. 
He had but one interest, that of George Monk j and to 
secure that interest he laboured, while retaining his free- 
dom from party ties, to make himself indispensable as a 
soldier. The governorship of Dublin was vacant, and Monk 
was appointed by Leicester. But Charles L overruled the 
appointment in favour of Lord Lambert, and Monk, with 
great shrewdness, gave up his claims. Ormond, however, 
who viewed Mm with suspicion as one of the two officers 
who refused the oath to support the royal cause in Eng- 
land, sent him under guard to Bristol. He now deemed 
it safest to affect Boyalist views. His value caused him 
to he received at once into Charles’s confidence ; he was 
appointed major-general of the Irish brigade, and served 
under Byron at the siege of Ifantwieh. Here he was 
taken prisoner by Fairfax, on 25th January 1644, in one 
of the most skilful operations of the war. After a short 
captivity in Hull he was placed in the Tower, where he 
remain^ for three years (during which his father died), 
beguiling his imprisonment by writing his Observatiom 
on. Military and Politiecd AJFairs. 

So long as the war lasted Monk could not be released. 
Charles, however, became a prisoner; the troubles in 
Ireknd made the parliament anxious to secure Monk’s 
services, and he was told that if he would take the Cove- 
nant he might Imve an important command. With some 
show of hesitation the terms were accepts^ and, after a 
service of two months in Lord Lisle’s abortive expedition. 
Monk was placed in command of the British forges in the 
north of Ireland. Compelled in 1649 to conclude a pacifi- 
cation with the rebel O’Xeill, he returned to England after 
the king’s execution. In the same year he succeeded, by 
his elder brother’s death, to the family estate. His idleness 
lasted hut a short while. Cromwell gave him a regiment 
and the command of the ordnance in the Scotch war of 
1650, and sfter the battle of Dunbar, in which he led the 
attack, he was left with 6000 men to subdue the cbuntiy, 
winch, a^r taking Edinburgh, Tantallon, and Stirling 
easyieat, he did laoet completely in a few weeks. In 1651 
he was seized with fever, but recovered at Bath, and in 
the same year was appointed on the commission for pro- 
moting the Union. In 1653, with Admiral Dean, he 
commanded the British fleet against the Dutch, and on 
2d and 3d June and 29th July fought two of the most 
sanguinary naval battles on record, in which both his 
colleague aud Tan Tromp were slain. A peace on very 
humiliating terms to the Dutch was concluded, but policy 
, Portly led Cromwell to allow milder conditions, — a conces- 
sion against which Monk strongly remonstrate. On Ms 
retram he married his mistress, Anne Clarges, a woman of 
the lowest extraction, ever a plain homely dowdy/’ says 
Tepys, who,; like othar ’^ters Who mention her, is usnajly 
still lees complimentary. Honk was now sent to quell the 
revolt headed by Mi^eton in Scotland, and, when this 
service was over, settled dow to a steady govemmmit of 
the country for the next five years. For fanaticism in any 
shape he had no sympathy, and he ^ himself to dimimRli 
the influence of the Presbyterian dargy — CkomweE’s chief 
opponents, — ^taking from them the power of exoommuni- 
<^tion and their general assembliei^ but allowing them W 
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! retain their presbyteries. Equal repression was exercised 
against the nobility and gentry. The timely discovery of a 
plot fomented by Overton for killing Monk on Hew Year’s 
Day gave him an excuse for thoroughly purging his army 
of all Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy men, and other danger- 
ous enthusiasts. It is doubtful whether at this time Monk 
had proposed to himself the restoration of the king. He 
probably had it always in his mind as a possibility, but he 
I would nm no risks. His very reticence, however, caused 
alarm on one side and hope on the other. In 1655 he 
received a letter from Charles II., a copy of which he at 
once sent to Cromwell, whom, however, we find writing to 
him in 1657 in the following terms : “There be that tell 
me that there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland called 
George Monk, who is said to lye in wait there to introduce 
Charles Stuart ; I pray you, use your diligence to appre- 
hend him, and send him up to me.” 

During the confusion which followed Cromwell’s death 
Monk remained silent and watchful at Edinburgh, careful 
only to secure his hold on Ms troops. In July 1659 
direct and tempting proposals were again made to him 
by the king. brother Nicholas, a clergyman, was em- 
ployed by Sir J. Grenril to bring to him the substance of 
Charles’s letter. No bribe, however, could induce him to 
act one moment before the right time. He bade his 
brother go back to Ms books, and refused to entertain any 
proposal. But when Booth rose in Cheshire for the king, 
so tempting did the opportunity seem that he was on 
the point of joining forces with him ; and a letter was 
written to the Rump parliament threatening force if it 
did not at once fill up its numbers. His habitual caution, 
however, induced him to wait until the next post from 
England, and the next post brought news of Booth’s 
defeat. On 17th October he. heard of Lambert’s coup 
d^Uat. From that moment his plan of action seems to 
have been settled. In most vehement language he dis- 
carded the idea of restoring Charles, and, with admirable 
perception of the state of English feeling, took for his 
principles that in all cases the army must obey the civil 
government, and that the civil government must be 
parliamentary. At present the Rump was crushed by the 
military party; the Mst thing, therefore, to be done was to 
free it. His army underwent a second purging of dis- 
affection, and he ihen issued a declaration embodying the 
principles mentioned above, and wrote to Lenthall the 
speaker, and to the military party to the same effect. 
Li a treaty with the Committee of Safety his commissioners, 
who were to treat only on the basis of the restoration of 
parliament, were outwitted. Monk at once refused to 
accept the terms proposed, and marched to Berwick, having 
received an offer from Fairfax of assistance if he would 
promise Hba-t the secluded members should be restored. 
Meanwhile Lambert had marched nortih.wards to oppose 
his advance. 

Monk’s action gave fresh heart to the adherents of the 
parliament. The old council of state met, and named 
him general of aU the forces; the fleet and the Irish 
army, Miherto hostile, came round to his side, and so did 
Whetham at Portsmouth. Monk now, in the depth of 
winter, crossed the Tweed at Coldstream and marched by 
Morpeth to Newcastle, receiving letters on his way from 
the lord mayor and corporation of London urging him to 
declare for a free parliament. On his approa<ffi Lambert’s 
army , fell away from their general, and no obstacle re- 
mained on the path to London. At York, when urged by 
Fairfax, he refused to declare for the king, and is said to 
have caned an officer who affirmed that such was Ms 
design. The parliament now ordered Mm to come to 
London. Fleetwood’s army wMch occupied the cily was, 
however, a great obstacle; and it was not until the paxliar 
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ment, in accordance with, his desire, had arranged for its ! 
dispersion that he would enter with his troops. Even ! 
now his intentions were strictly concealed ; the spies set 
upon him by the various anxious parties were baffled by 
his impenetrable reserve. He was careful to appear only 
as the servant of parliament, but when he was desired to 
take the oath of abjuration he skilfully evaded the request. 
The city, always jealous of the Rump, now refused to pay 
taxes except at the orders of a free parliament. Monl^ 
in consequence, was ordered to march his troops into the 
city, take down the chains and posts, and unhinge the 
^ates. He obeyed these unpleasant orders to the letter on 
10th February, thus permitting the hatred against the 
Rump to rise to the height, while he showed how unwilling 
an instrument of its will he was. On the 11th, however, 
he threw off the mask, and wrote to the Rump, peremp- 
torily ordering them to admit the secluded members, and 
to arrange for the dissolution of parliament by 6th May. 
On 21st February he conducted the secluded members 
to their seats. At the same time he refused to restore 
the Lords, and issued an order disowning Charles Stuart 
to all officers commanding garrisons. Every day brought 
him fresh opportunities for tact or evasion. His partisans 
urged him to take the protectorate himself; another party 
pressed upon him to accomplish the restoration by the 
army alone ; a body of his officers sent him a declaration 
expressing their fears that his action would lead to the 
restoration of monarchy; the parliament tried to make 
him their own by the offer of Hampton Court. His 
trained habits of dissimulation and evasion, assisted now 
and again by downright lying, carried him triumphantly 
through all these dangers, and at length the dissolution of 
parliament on 17 th March removed h^ greatest difficulties. 

It was now that, with the utmost secrecy, he gave an 
interview for the first time to the king’s agent Grenvil, 
and by him sent to Charles the conditions of his restoration, 
afterwards embodied in the Declaration of Breda. For 
himself at present he would accept nothing but a royal 
commission as captain-general, which he carefully kept 
to himself. All parties were anxious to gain the credit of 
the now certain restoration. The Presbyterians in parti- 
cular, fearful of the king being restored without terms, 
did their best to discredit Monk and to impose the old Isle 
of Wight conditions ; but in vain. The new parliament was 
elected, and the House of Lords restored ; an insurrection 
by Lambert, who had escaped from the Tower, was quelled 
by Monk’s prompt measures, and on the 25th of April he 
received the solemn thanks of both Houses, and the title of 
captain-general of the land forces. Even yet the farce 
was kept up. Monk received with feigned surprise the 
king’s official letter from Grenvil, denied all knowledge 
of its contents, and handed it over sealed to the coimcil, 
who decided to defer opening it until the meeting of 
parliament on the 1st of May. 

With the Restoration the historic interest of Monk’s career 
ceases. The rude soldier of fortune had played the game 
with incomparable dexterity, and had won the stakes. He 
was made gentleman of the bedchamber, knight of the 
Garter, master of the horse, commander-in-chief, and duke of 
Albemarle, and had a pension of £7000 a year allotted him. 
His utmost desires were' satisfied, and he made no attempt to 
compete further in a society in which neither he nor his 
vulgar wife could ever be at home, and which he heartily 
despised. As long as the army existed of which he was 
the idol, and of which the last service was to suppress 
Tenner’s revolt, he was a person not to be displeased. 
But he entirely concurred in the measure for disbanding 
it, and thenceforward his iofinence was small, though men’s 
eyes turned naturally to him in emergency. In the trial 
of the regicides he was on the side of moderation, and his 
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interposition saved Hazelrig’s life ; but his action at the 
time of Argyll’s trial will always be regarded as the most 
dishonourable episode in his career. In 1664 he had 
charge of the admiralty when James was in command of 
the fleet, and when in 1665 London was deserted on 
account of the plague, Monk, with all the readiness of a 
man accustomed to obey without thinking of risk, remained 
in charge of the government of the city. Once more, at 
the end of this year, he was called upon to fight, having a 
joint commission with Prince Rupert against the Dutch. 

The whole burden of the preparations fell upon him. On 
23d April 1666 the admirals joined the fleet, and on the 1st 
of June began a battle near Dunkirk which l^ted four days, 
followed by another on 23d July, in which Monk showed 
all his old coolness and skill, and a reckless daring which 
had seemed hitherto foreign to his character. His last 
service was in 1667, when the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Thames, and Monk, ill as he was, hastened to Chatham to 
oppose their further progress. From that time he lived 
much in privacy, and died of dropsy on the 3d of December 
1669. 

SeetLeiivesofMonkbyDrGumble, his chaplain (Loudon, 1671), 
and Br Skinner (London, 1724), and Guiaot's JSssai/, which contain 
all necessary information concerning his life np to the Eestoration. 

The numerous and amusing notices of him in the court of Charles 
in. Fepys’s Diarj/ should on no account he omitted. (0. A.) 

MOHKEY. See Ape. 

MONMOUTH, a maritime county of England, is bounded Plate IX. 
E. by Gloucester, N.E. by Hereford N.W. by Brecknock, 

W. and S.W. by Glamorgan, and S. by the Bristol Channel. 

Its greatest length from north to south is about 35 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about 28 miles. The area is 
368,399 acres, or about 572 square miles. 

Iffie surface of Monmouth is very varied, and in many 
districts picturesque, especially along the valley of the 
Wye, and between that river and the Usk. In the west 
and north the hills rise to a considerable height, and this 
mountain region encircles a finely undulating country. 

The highest summits are Sugar Loaf (1954 feet), Blorenge 
(1908), and Skyridd Vawr (1601). Along the shore on 
both sides of the Usk are two extensive tracts of marsh 
land, called the Caldicot and Wentllooge levels, stretching 
from CardifiT to Portskewett, and protected from inunda- 
tions by strong embankments. 

The principal rivers are: the Wye, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the county with Gloucester, and falls 
into the Severn; the Monnow, which forms a portion of its 
boundary with Hereford, and falls into the Wye at the 
town of Monmouth ; the Usk, which rises in Brecknock, 
and flows southward through the centre of the county to the 
Bristol Chaimel ; the Ebhw, which rises in the north-west, 
and enters the estuary of the Usk at Newport ; and the 
Rumney, which rises in Brecknock, and, after forming the 
boundary between Monmouth and Glamorgan, enters the 
Bristol Channel a little to the east of Cardiff. Salmon 
abound especially in the Wye and the Usk, and trout are 
plentiful in all the streams. The Monmouthshire canal 
extends from Newport to Pontypool, where it is joined by 
the Brecknockshire canal, which enters the county near 
Abergavenny, The Crumlin canal also joins it a little 
north of Newport. 

Geology and JfmemZs.— The ^olo^eal foimaiion is principally 
Old Red Sandstone and CarbonSerons, — the Old Red forming the 
larger and eastern half of the county, from a line drawn between 
Abei^venny and Ne^rport, and vaiying in thickness from between 
8000 and 10,000 feet in the north to about 4000 feet in the souih. 

In the centre of the county adjoining the Usk there is an outcrop 
of Silurian rocks, extending to a distance of about 8 miles north 
and south and 4 miles east and west, with a thickness of 1500 feet. 

Towards the east the Old Sandstone rocks dip beneath the Moun- 
tain Limestone, which enters the county from the Forest of Dean, 
coal-field, and gives its peculiar character to ihe fine scenery along 
the banks of tiie Wye. The foimation varies in thickness from 
YVT — oc 
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500 to 700 feet. The CaiboniferoTis rocks connected -sritli the ^eat I 
coal-field of South Wales, -which occupy the -western half of the I 
coun-ty, include — (1) the Coal-measures, consis-fcing of shales and 
ironstones, sandstones and coal-beds, of -which there are about 
twenty-five beds more than 2 feet tliick— ^otal thickness of the 
strata 11,650 feet; (2) Millstone Grit, thickness 330 feet; (3) 
Carboniferous Limestone surrounding the coal-field, thickness 
1000 feet ; (4) Old Eed Sandstone, thickness 600 feet ; and (5) 
Devonian beds, consisting of red and bro-vm sandstone, marls, &c., 
thickness about 6000 feet. The coal-field of Monmouth has an area 
of about 90,000 acres. The beds are very rich and easily -wrought, 
the most common way of reaching them being by excavating pas- 
sage in the sides of the hills instead of by perpendicular Siafts. 
The number of collieries in operation in 1881 was 124, and the 
quantity of coal obtained 5,412,840 tons. The ironstone of Mon- 
mouth occurs both in be^ and in large detached masses, the yield 
of iron being 18 to 55 per cent. The ore is the common day iron- 
stone. The iron industry -was prosecuted successfully at Ponty- 
pool in the 16th century by a family of the name of Grant, who 
were succeeded by the Hanburys. In 1740 Monmouth contained, 
however, only two furnaces, which made together about 900 tons 
annually ; hut during the present century they have increased with 
great rapidity. In 1881 the number of furnaces built -was 52, 
of which 35 were in operation ; the amount of pig-iron made was 
527,277 tons. The works are situated chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Pontypool, and occupy the valleys running in the direction of 
MerthyT'^ydfil in Glamorganshire. The following were the Mon- 
mouth ironworks in 1881 ; Abersychan, Pon-ty^l, Pontnewynydd, 
Efabw Tale, Victoria, Blaenavon, C-wmbran, iTantyglo, Oafcfid^, 
Blaina, Ehymney, and Tredegar, In all, there were 268 puddling 
furnaces and 42 rolling mills in operation. The tinplate manufacture 
is extensively carried on, the number of mills in the Monmouth and 
Gloucester district in 1881 being 95, the majority of which are in 
Monmouth. Fireclay is extensively dug ; 57, 680 tons were obtained 
in 1881. 

Soil and Agriculture.— Along the seashore the soil is deep and 
loamy, and admirably suited for the growth of trees. The most 
fertile land is that resting on Bed Sandstone, especially along the 
banks of the Usk, where wheat is raiKid of a very fine quality. In 
the more mountainous regions there is very little laud that is cap- 
able of cultivation, the soil being generally thin and p«at^ More 
attention is paid to grazing than to the raising of cropa There are 
a considerable number of daiiy-fanns, but sheep-fitrming is much 
more largely followed. Of the 5241 holdings existing in 1880— -the 
latest year in regard to which there is information — 3661 were -under 
50 acres, 1521 between 50 and 300 acres, and only 59 above 300 
acres. According to the agricultural returns for 1882 there -were 
243,063 acres, or almost exactly two-thirds of the total area, under 
cultivation. Of this, 176,137 acres were permanent pasture, and 
14,729 rotation grasses. Of the 35,038 acres under com crops, 
16,151 were under wheat, 8596 under barley, and 8711 under oats. 
Trumps occupied 7486 acres, and potatoes only 1777. The area 
underwoods -was 29,856, and underorchards 3921. The total num- 
ber of horses in 1882 -was 11,631 ; of which the number used solely 
for agricultural purposes was 6449. Of the 44,168 cattle, 16,500 
were cows and h^ers in milk or in calf. Sheep numbered 134,682, 
and 17,621, According to the latest return there were 7811 
proj^toTS poffiesong 296,971 acres, -with a gross annual rental of 
£8^,254. Of the owners 4970, or 63 per cent , possessed less than 
1 aeE% 17 possess^ betwwn 1000 and 2000 acres, and 15 between 
aOOe and 5000. The following four proprietors pressed over 5000 
amOB each : Lady Lknover, 6312 ; the executors of C. H. Leigh, 
10,211 ; Lord Trodeear, 25,229; and the duke of B^ufort, 27,299. 

The South Wales Eailway passes along the coast, 
and many branch lin« cross the county in various dictions, the 
majority of them being connected either with the Great Western 
Bailway or with the London and North-Western. 

Adminisiraiwn and Population . — Monmouth comprises six hun- 
dreds, and the municipal boroughs of Monmouth (6111 ) and Ne-wport 
(38,427). In addition to these two boroughs there are fifteen urban 
ssnita^ districts, viz., Abergavenny (6941), Abersychan (13,496), 
Ab*8rtilleiT (6003), Blaenavon (9451), Caerleon (1099), Chepstow 
(S59D, Chrfetchurch (3114), Bbbw Tale (14,700), Llanvrechva 
(4177), Ptoteg (8321), Pontypool (5244), Bhymney (8663), Risca 
(5540), Tmdf^. (18,771), ifsk (1470). With the exception of 
Abei;mvennyiAkidriooo, Chepet^ Pontypool, and Usk, these towns 
are m of modean growth, and owe their rise chiefly to the iron 
manufMture,— some, however, being partly dependent on that of 
tinplate. The couniy returns two members to pari^ment; and 
Monmourii, Newport, and Usk, -with a united population in 1881 
of ’46,033, constitute the Monmouth district of boroughs, which 
returns one memher. The county has one court of quarter sesaons, 
and is divided into twelve petty' sessional^ divisions. It is, within 
-the diocese of Llandaff, and contains 147 civil parishes, tbwn^ps, 
or places. The population, which in 1801 was 46,568, had inemsed 
in 18« to 184,368, in 1871 to 195,448, and iu 1881 to 2il,267 (of 
whom 108,262 were males, and 103,005 females). 
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History and Antignities. — At the time of the Romans, Mon- 
mouthshire formed part of the territory of the Silures, whose princi- 
pal seat was at Caenvent, and who were finally subdued by Julius 
Frontinus in the year 78. The old Roman road, the Fia Julia, 
leading from the mouth of the Severn to Caerwent, Caerleon, and 
on-wards to Neath in Glamorgan, can still be traced. The Romans 
made Caerwent, under the name of VeifUa Silumm, one of their 
principal stations, Tesselated pavements, pottery, coins, and the 
remains of a Roman -villa, have been found, and portions of the 
-walls still e.rist. The great station of the Romans was, however, 
Ism Sihtruvi, now Caerleon (Caer legionis), so called from the fact 
that it was the headquarters of the second imperial lemon. By 
Richard of Cirencester it is called a colonia, being the oiuy station 
of that dignity in Wales. The mound of the old foi-tress still remains, 
as well as portions of an amphitheatre. Other less important 
stations were those of Qobaoinium (Aher^venny), Blestiuni (Mon- 
mouth), and Purrium (probably Usk). Monmouthsbire is dosely 
associated -with Arthurian legends. In one of the Wdsh tales 
Arthur is represented as holding his court at Caerleon during Easter 
and Pentecost ; and an oval bank near tbe to-wn is pointed out as 
Arthur’s Round Table. When W ales was subdivided into three king- 
doms on the death of Rhodri the Great, Monmouth and Glamorgan 
were placed under a separate government distinct from either of 
these. In the 9th and 10th centuries Monmouth was frequentlj’ 
invaded by the Danes. Edward the Confessor, after various -vic- 
tories in Wales, is said to have established a palace at Porth-is-coed 
(Portskewett). At the Norman Conquest the dis-trict was delivered 
over to certain Norman nobles called tbe “Lords of the Marches,” 
who held the lands -which they conquered with the 

right of administering jus-tiee. Frequent contests took place between 
the lords of the mai-ches and the Welsh princes, until, in 1585, the 
jurisdiction of the lords of the marches was abolished by Henry 
TIIL, and Monmonth was included among the English counties. 
Monmouth was the scene of frequent contests during the Civil War. 

Of Norman fortresses in Monmouth, either built or taken possession 
of by -the lords of the marches, there are remains of no less than 
twenty-five. The more interesting and important are ; Caldicot, the 
seat of the De Bohuns, still en&e ; Chepstow, one of the finest 
examples of the old Norman fortress extant, built by Fitz Osborn in 
the 11th century, in an imposing situation on a cliff above the Wye ; 
Newport, now nsed as a brewery ; Aber^venny, now partly occu- 
pied as a private house ; the gateway andnall of Grosmont, once the 
reridence of the dukes of Lancaster ; and Usk Castle, rebuilt by the 
Clares in the time of Edward IT. Raglan Castle, begun in the 
reign of Henry T., is a very extensive ruin, still in good preser- 
vation, and contains examples of several styles of architecture. 
Charles I. redded in it after the battle of Nasehy. In 1646 it -was 
delivered m to the parliament. 

At the ^formation there were in Monmouth two hospitals and 
fifteen other religious houses ; but of these there are now important 
remains of only two — Llanthony Abbey and Tintem Abbey. Llau- 
thony Abbey in the Black mountains was founded by William de 
Lacy for Cistercians in 1108, and is one of the earliest examples in 
England of the Pointed style. The ruins consist of portions of the 
nave, transept, central tower, and choir. Tiutern Abbey, belong- 
ing to the same order, and founded by Walter de Clare in 1131, 
occupies a position of great beauty on the Wye. The building, 
whien is Early English to Decorated, is almost entire, with the 
exception of the roof, and may be ranked as among the finest of the 
monastic ruins in England- Of the churohes, those chiefly worthy 
of mention are Abergavenny, belonging to a Benedictine priory, and 
containing a number of old tombs ; Chepstow, partly Noiman, and 
possessing a richly-moulded doorway; St Woolos church, Newport, 
also Norman; the Norman church of St Thomas, Monmouth; Christ 
Church, principally Norman ; Matheme, Early English, -with a tablet 
to Tewdns, king of Gwent ; and Usk, formerly attached to a Bene- 
dictine priory. 

Monmouth (Welsh Mymjoy), a parliamentary and mnni- 
cipal borough of England, and the county town of Mon- 
mouthshire, is picturesquely situated at the confluence of 
the Wye and Monnow, in a valley almost surrounded by 
bills, 18 miles south of Hereford, and 128 west of London. 
By means of the Wye it has water communication -with 
Bristol and -with Hereford, but the former trade by barges 
has now ceased. Portions of the old walls and of the four 
^tes still remain; but there are only insignificant ruins of 
the old castle in which Henry Y. was bom, and which was 
originally a Saxon fortress. After the Norman Conquest 
it was placed ih the hands of William Fitz Osborn, whose 
descendant, John lord of Monmouth, rebuilt it on a more 
extensive i^ale. Subsequei-itly it came into tbe possession 
of John of Gaunt, and thus became attached to the house 
of Lancaster. In 1646 it was taken by -the parliamentary 
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forces. Besides the cinirches — ^the new church of St Mary, 
completed in 1882, and the church of St Thomas, an Old 
Norman structure — the principal public buildings are the 
market -house, the town -hall, and Jones’s free grammar 
school in the Tudor style, which dates from 1614. The 
manufactures of the town are unimportant. The fine 
scenery of the "^ye attracts a large number of tourists. 

Monmouth was one of the strongholds of the Salons ; and under 
the name of Blestium formed one of the stations of the Romans. 

1 1 was incorporated by Edward VI. , and received additional privileges 
from Queen Mary, James L, and Chai'les 11. It has sent n}.embers 
to parliament since the 27th of Henry VIII., and, along with New- 
port and Usk, forms the Monmouth district of boroughs. The area 
of the municipal and parliamentary borough is 4983 acres, with a 
population in 1871 of 6879, and in 1881 of 6111. 

MONMOUTH, a small manufacturing city of the 
United States, in Warren county, Illinois, 180 miles south- 
west of Chicago by the main line of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Railroad, and 182 miles north of St 
Louis, by the St Louis division of the same railway. The 
Iowa Central Railway passes through the city- An opera- 
house and Monmouth College are among the principal 
buildings- The population increased from 4662 in 1870 
to 5000 in 1880. The city charter dates from 1852. 

MONMOUTH, James, Duke oe (1649-1685), was the 
son of Lucy Walters, “a brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid 
creature,” who became the mistress of Charles II. during 
his exile at the Hague. He was born at Rotterdam on 
9th April 1649. That Charles was his father is more 
than doubtful, for Lucy Waiters bad previously lived with 
Robert Sidney, brother of Algernon, and the boy resem^ 
bled him very closely. Charles, however, always recog- 
nized him as bis son, and lavished on him an almost doting 
affection. Until the Restoration he was placed under the 
care, first of Lord Crofts, and then of the queen-dowager, 
receiving his education to the age of nine from Roman 
Catholics, but thenceforward from Protestant tutors. In 
July 1662 he was sent for by Charles, and at thirteen was 
placed under the protection of Lady Castlemaine and in the 
full tide of the worst influences of the court. No formal 
acknowledgment of his relation to the king was made 
until his betrothal to Anne Scott, daughter of the earl of 
Buccleuch, and the wealthiest heiress of Scotland, whom 
he married in 1665. During 1663 he was made duke of 
Orkney, duke of Monmouth, and knight of the Garter, 
and received honorary degrees at both universities. At 
court he was treated as a prince of the blood. In 1665 
he served with credit under the duke of York in the san- 
guinary naval battle off Lowestoft. A captaincy in the 
Life Guards was given himj and in 1670, on the death of 
Monk, he was made captain-general of the king’s forces. 
Offices of wealth also were showered upon him, and he was 
admitted to the privy council. In 1670 Monmouth was 
with the court at Dover, and it is affirmed by Reresby 
that the mysterious death of Charles’s sister, the duchess 
of Orleans, was due to her husband’s revenge on the dis- 
covery of her intrigue with the duke. It is certeia, from 
an entry by Bepys, that as early as 1666 he had estab- 
lished a character for vice and profligacy. He was the 
direct author of the attack in December 1670 on Sir John 
Coventry, and only a few months later received the royal 
pardon for his share in the wanton murder of a street 
watchman. De Gramont, in his vivid sketch of Mon- 
mouth, after describing the beauty and bodily prowess for 
which he was celebrated, notices the fatal emptiness and 
poverty of his mind : “ Tons les avantages du corps par- 
loient pour lui ; tnais son esprit ne disait pas un petit mot 
en sa faveur, H n’avait de sentimens que ce qu’on lui en 
inspirait.” 

Hitherto Monmouth had been but the spoiled child of 
a wicked court. Now, however, by no act or will of his 
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own, he began to be a person politically important. AlS 
early as 1662 the king’s excessive fondness for bim had 
caused anxiety. Even then the fear of a “difference” 
between Monmouth and James, duke of York, exercised 
men’s minds ; and every caress or promotion kept the fear 
alive. Who could tell but that, in default of legitimate issue 
from his queen, Charles might declare Monmouth himself his 
lawful sou 1 A civil war would be the certain consequence. 
Soon after 1670 the matter took a more serious aspect. 
The anti-popery spirit was rapidly becoming a frenzy, 
and the succession of James a probability and a terror. 
Charles was urged to legitimize Monmouth by a declara- 
: tiou of his marriage with Lucy Walters. He returned 
answer that, much as he loved the duke, he would rather 
see him hanged at Tyburn than own bi-m for his legiti- 
mate son. Every attempt, however, was henceforth made, 
especially by Sh^tesbury, to accustom people to this idea.. 
He was taught to regard himself as the representative of 
the Protestant interest, and his position was emphasized by- 
James’s second marriage with the Roman Catholic princess- 
Mary of Modena. From this time his popular title was “ the 
Protestant duke.” Charles was induced to confer many 
prominent employments upon him. The influence of James, 
however, was strong enough to prevent his obtaining the 
lord-lientenancy of Ireland ; but he received the command 
of the 6000 troops who assisted the French in the second 
Dutch war, and, though without any claims to generalship, 
behaved with courage in the field. In 1674 he was made 
“commander-in-chief;” and, in connexion with this, another 
unsuccessful attempt, graphically described in Clarke’s 
Life^ of James, was made to gain from Charles a tacit 
achnission of his legitimacy. At Shaftesbury’s instance 
he was placed in command of the army employed in 1675 
against the Scottish Covenanters, and was present at Both- 
well Bridge (2 2d June 1679), He was also, at the king's 
request, elected chancellor of the university of Cambridge. 
In 1678, when Charles was driven into war with Louis, 
Monmouth took the command of the EngUa h contingent, 
and again gained credit for personal courage at the battle 
of St Denis. On his return to London England was in 
the throes of the popish terror. The idea of securing the 
Protestant succession by legitimizing Monmouth again took 
shape and was eagerly pressed on by Shaftesbury; at the 
time it seemed possible that success would wait on the 
audacity. 

The Pensionary parliament was dissolved in January 
1678-79, and was succeeded by one stiU more detennined 
in its anti-popery spirit. To avoid the storm, and to save, 
if possible, his brother’s interests, Charles instructed bim 
to leave the country. James retired to Bmssels, the king 
having previously signed a declaration that he “never 
was married, nor gave contract to any woman whatsoever 
but to my ■v\^e Queen Catheriae.” In spite of this, Mon- 
mouth might naturally now nourish ambitious views. 
His rival was off the stage; Shaftesbury, his chief supporter, 
was president of the remodelled privy council; and he 
himself was the favourite of the city. In the summer of 
1679 the king suddenly fell ill the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession became terribly apparent. The party 
opposed to Monmouth, or rather to Shaftesbury, easily 
prevailed upon Charles to consent to his brothers tem- 
porary return. "When, after the king’s recovery, James 
went back to Brussels, he received a promise that Mon- 
mouth too should be removed from favour and ordered 
to leave the country. Accordingly, in September 1679, 
the latter repaired to Utrecht, while shortly afterwards 
James’s friends so far gained ground as to obtain for h im 
permission to reside at Edinburgh instead of at Brussels. 
WilMn two months of his arrival at Utrecht, Monmouth 
secretly returned to England, arriving in London on 27th 
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November. Sbaftesbitry bad assiduously kept alive the 
anti-popery agitation, and Monmouth, as the champion of 
Protestantism, was received with every sign of popular 
delight. The king appeared to be greatly incensed, 
deprived him of all his ofhces, and ordered him to leave 
the kingdom at once. This he refused to do, and the only 
notice ^en of the disobedience was that Charles forbade 
him to appear at court. 

It was at this time that the Appeal from the Country to 
the City^ written by Ferguson, was published, in which 
the legitimacy was tacitly given up, and in which it was 
urged that “he that hath the worst title will make the 
best king.” Now it was too that the exclusionist^ who, 
in the absence of parliament, were deprived of their best 
basis for agitation, developed the system of petitioning. . 
So promptly and successf^y was this answered by the 
“abhorrers” that Charles, feeling the ground safer under 
him, recalled James to London, — a step immediately fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the chief Whigs in the council. 

Once more, however, a desperate attempt was made, by 
the fable of the “black boz,” to establish Monmouth’s 
claims ; and once more these claims were met by Charles’s 
public declarations in the Gazette that he had never been 
married but to the queen. Still acting under Shaftesbury’s 
advice, Monmouth now went upon the first of his progresses 
in the west of England, visiting the chief members of the 
coimtry party, and gaining by his open and engaging 
manner much popularity among the people. In August 
1680 James returned to Ediaburgh, lus right to the suc- 
cession being again formally acknowledged by Charles. 
Monmouth at once threw himself more vehemently than 
ever into the plans of the ezclusionists. He spoke and 
voted for exclusion in the House of Lords, and used lan- 
guage not likely to be forgotten by James when an oppor- 
tunity should come for resenting it. He was ostenta- 
tiously feasted by the city, the stronghold of Shaftesbury’s 
infiueuce ; and it was observed as he drove to dinner that 
the mark of illegitimacy had been removed from the arms 
on his coach. 

The year 1681 seemed likely to witness another civil 
war. The parliament finished a session of hysterical pas- 
sion by passing a series of resolutions of extreme violence, 
of which one was that Monmouth should be restored to 
all his offices and commands; and when Charles summoned 
a fresh parliament to meet at Oxford the leaders of ibe 
exdiusionists w^t thither with troops of armed men. 
Not until the dissolntion of this last parliament on 
Mazdbi 1681 did the wedmess of Monmouth’s cause 
appear. , Xu a moment the ground was cut from under 
the feet of Ms supporters; &eir basis for agitation was 
gone ; pamphlets and broadsheets could ill supply the 
place of a determined and nnscmpulous majority of the 
House of Commons, The deep^5eat^ respect for legitimate 
descent asserted itself, and a great reaction took place. 
In November Dryden published Absalom and Adtitophel. 
Shaftesbury was attacked, but was saved for the time by a 
favouring jury. Monmouth himself did not escape in^t 
in the street and from the ptilpit He thought it wise to 
tiy to make ins peace with the king, but he did so in 
tKrtns whirii incensed Charles the more. He was forbidden 
to hold cojhmunicataon with the court; and, when he went 
in September 16$2 on a second progress through the 
western and northrwestem counties, Ms proceedings were 
narrowly watch^ and he was at length arrested at Staf- 
ford. Severity and extrme lenity were strangely mingled 
in the treatment he received. He was released on hail, 
and in February 1683, after the flight and death of Shaft^- 
bury, he openly, broke the implii^ conditions of Ms bail 
by paying a third visit to CMchester with Lord Grey and 
others on pretence of a hunting expedition. 
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It is probable that Monmouth never went so far as to 
think of armed rebellion ; but there is little doubt that he 
had talked over schemes likely to lead to this, and that 
Shaftesbury had gone further stiU. The Eye House plot 
gave an excuse for arresting the "Whig leaders; Eussell 
and Sidney were judicially murdered ; Monmouth retired 
to Toddingtou in Bedfordshire, and was left untouched. 
Court intrigue favouring him, he succeeded, by the betrayal 
of his comrades and by two submissive letters, in reconciling 
himself with the help of Halifax both to the king and to 
James, though he had the humiliation of seeing Ms con- 
fessions and declarations of penitence published at length 
in the Gazette. His character for pettishness and folly 
was now amply illustrated. He denied that he had given 
evidence ; he then wrote a recantation of the denial. He 
managed by importunity to get from the king the paper 
of recantation ; and lastly, by the advice of his wife, he 
offered again to sign the paper wMch he had withdrawn. 
Charles heartily despised Mm, and yet appears to have 
retained affection for Tn'm. partial return to favour 

raised the hopes of his partisans ; to check these, Algernon 
Sidney was executed. Monmouth was now subpoenaed to 
give evidence at the trial of young Hampden. To escape 
from the difficulties thus opened before him he fled to 
Holland, probably with Charles’s connivance, and though 
he once more, in November 1684, visited England, it is 
doubtful whether he ever again saw the king. From that 
time till the king’s death he lived with Henrietta Went- 
worth, Ms mistress, in Holland and at Brussels. 

The quiet accession of James IT. soon brought Monmouth 
to the crisis of Ms fate. Though at first desirous of retire- 
ment, his character was too we^ to withstand the urgency 
of more determined men. WitMn two months of Charles’s 
death he had gelded to the impetuosity of Argyll and 
others of the exiles, and to vague invitations from England. 
It is curious, as showing the light in wMch his claims 
were viewed by Ms fellow-conspirators, that one of the 
terms of the compact between them was that, though 
Monmouth should lead the expedition, he should not assume 
the title of king without their consent, and should, if the 
rebellion were successful, resign it and accept whatever 
rank the nation might offer. Now, as always, he was but 
a puppet in other men’s hands. 

On the 2d of May Argyll sailed with three ships to raise 
the west of Scotland ; and three weeks later, with a following 
of only eighty-two persons, of whom Lord Grey, Fletcher 
I of Saltoun, Wade, and Ferguson, the author of the Appeal 
from the Country to the City^ were the cMef, Monmouth him- 
self set out for the west of England, where, as the strong- 
hold of Protestant dissent and as the scene of his former pro- 
gresses, he could alone hope for immediate support. Even 
here, however, there was no movement ; and when on 11th 
June Monmouth’s three sMps, having eluded the royal fleet, 
arrived off Lyme Eegis, he landed amid the curiosity rather 
than the sympathy of the inhabitants. In the market-place 
Ms “decl^tion,” drawn up by Ferguson, was read aloud. 
Lithis document James was painted in the blackest colours. 
Not only was he declared to he the murderer of Essex, but 
he was directly charged with having poisoned Charles to 
obtain Ms crown. Monmouth soon collected an undisci- 
plined body of some 1500 men, with whom he seized 
Axminster, and entered Taimton. Meanwhile the parlia- 
ment had declared it treason to assert Monmouth’s legiti- 
macyj or Ms title to the crown ; a reward of £5000 was 
offered for him dead or alive, and an act of attaiider was 
passed in unusual haste. Troops had been hurriedly sent 
to meet Mm, and when he reached Bridgwater Albemarle 
was already in Ms rear. From Brid^ater the army 
marched through Glastonbury to attack Bristol, into which 
Ix>rd Feveraham had hastily thrown, a regiment of foot- 
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guards. The attempt, howeTer, miscarried; and, after 
summoning Bath, in vain, Monmouth, with a disordered 
force, began his retrograde march through Philips-JSTorton 
and Frome, continually harassed by Feversham’s soldiers. 
At the latter place he heard of Argyll’s total rout in the 
western Highlands. He was now anxious to give up the 
enterprise, but was overruled by Grey, Wade, and others. 
On the 3d of July he reached Bridgwater again, with an 
army little better than a rabble, living at free quarters 
and behaving with reckless violence. On Sunday the 5th 
Feversham entered Sedgemoor in pursuit ; Monmouth the 
same night attempted a surprise, but his troops were hope- 
lessly routed. He himself, with Grey and a few others, 
fled over the Mendip Hills to the IsTew Forest, hoping to 
reach the coast and escape by sea. The whole coimtry, 
however, was on the alert, and at midnight on the 8th, 
within a month of their landing, James heard that the 
revolt, desperate from the first, was over, and that his rival 
had been captured close to Eingwood, in Hampshire. 

The poor strain in Monmouth’s character was now 
shown. On the day of his capture he wrote to James in 
terms of the most unmanly contrition, ascribing his wrong- 
doings to the action of others, and imploring an interview. 
On the 13th the prisoners reached the Tower, and on 
the next day Monmouth was allowed to see James. The 
accounts of this interview are difficult to reconcile in some 
points, but all agree that Monmouth’s behaviour was un- 
manly in the extreme. No mercy was shown him, nor did 
he in the least deserve mercy ; he had wantonly attacked 
the peace of the country, and had cruelly libelled James. 
The l^g had not, even in his own mind, any family tie to 
restrain him from exercising just severity, for he had never 
believed Monmouth to be the sou of any one but Eobert 
Sidney. Two painful interviews followed with the wife 
for whom he bore no love, and who for him could feel no 
respect ; another imploring letter was sent to the king, and 
abject protestations and heseechings were made to all whom 
he saw. He offered, as the last hope, to become a Eoman 
Catholic, and this might possibly have proved successful, 
but the priests sent by James to ascertain the sincerity of 
his ‘‘ conversion ” declared that he cared only for his life 
and not for his soul. 

He met his death on the scaffold with calmness and 
dignity. In the paper which he left signed, and to which 
he referred in answer to the questions wherewith the 
busy bishops plied him, he stressed his sorrow for having 
assumed the royal style, and at the last moment confessed 
that Charles had denied to him privately, as he had publicly, 
that he was ever married to Lucy Waiters. He died at the 
age of thirty-six, on the 15th of July 1685. “ Thus ended,” 
says Evelyn, “this quondam duke, darling of his father 
and the ladies, being extremely handsome and adroit ; an 
excellent souldier and dancer, a favourite of the people, of 
an easy nature, debauched by lusts, seduced by crafty 
knaves, who would have set him up only to make a pro- 
perty, and took the opportunity of the king being of 
another religion to gather a party of discontented men. 
He failed and perished.” 

Authorities for Monmouth’s career are, besides the known modem 
histories, Eoherts's Life (1844), Evelyn’s and Pepys's Diaries, Old- 
mixon’s Eistory (1724), James II.’s Memoirs, Clarke’s lAfe of James, 
Eeresby’s Memoirs, Sidney's Diary (1843), Scott’s notes to Absalom 
avd Amitophel, and The Msroic Life, &c. (1583). Eor the rebellion. 
Lord Grey’s Secret History should be consulted. (O, A.) 

MONMOUTH, Gboiteet of. See Geoffeey of Mon- 
mouth. 

MON OPHYSiTES. See Eutychbs and Jacobitb 

Chueoh. 

MONOPOLI, a city of Italy, in the province of Bari, is 
situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 25 nnles by rail 
south-east of Bari. It is a bishop’s see, is surrounded hy 
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ancient walls, and possesses a castle built by Charles Y. in 
1552, a cathedral, and a hospital dating from 1368. The 
harbour is neither large nor well protected, but a certain 
amount of trade is carried on in the export of local pro- 
ducts. The population was about 12,000 in the 17th 
eentmy; 12,377 in 1861; and 13,000 in 1871, that of 
the commune being 20,918. Monopoli probably grew up 
after the destruction of Egnatia (oth centurj’-), the ruins 
of which lie a few miles to the south. 

MONOPOLY {fjLovo-roiXta, exclusive sale). Though still 
used in the sense of the original Greek, the term is more 
accurately applied only to grants from the crown or from 
parliament, the private act of an individual whereby he 
obtains control over the supply of any particular article 
being properly defined as “ engrossing.” It was from the 
practice of the sovereign granting to a favourite, or as a 
reward for good service, a monopoly in the sale or manu- 
facture of some particular class of goods that the system 
of protecting inventions arose, and this fact lends additional 
interest to the Mstoiy of monopolies (see Patents). When 
the practice of making such grants first arose it does not 
appear easy to say. Sir Edward Coke laid it down that 
by the ancient common law the king could grant to an 
inventor, or to the importer of an invention from abroad, a, 
temporary monopoly in Ms invention, but that grants in 
restraint of trade were illegal. Such, too, was the law laid 
down in the first recorded case, Darcy v. Allin (the case of 
monopolies, 1602), and this decision was never overruled, 
though the law was frequently evaded. The patent rolls 
of the Plantagenets show few instances of grants of mono- 
polies (the earliest known is temp. Edw. III.), and we 
come down to the reign of Henry YHI. before we find 
much evidence of tMs exercise of the prerogative in the 
case of either new inventions or known articles of trade, 
Elizabeth, as is well known, granted patents of monopoly 
so freely that the practice became a grave abuse, and on 
several occasions gave rise to serious complaints in the 
House of Commons. Lists prepared at the time show that 
many of the commonest necessaries of life were the subjects 
of monopolies, by wMch their price was grievously enhanced. 
That the queen did not assume the right of making these 
grants entirely at her pleasure is shown, not only by her 
own statements m answer to addresses from the House, but 
by the fact that the preambles to the instruments convey- 
ing the grants always set forth some public benefit to be 
derived from their action. Thus a grant of a monopoly 
to sell playing-cards is made, because “divers subjects of 
able bodies, wMch might go to plough, did employ them- 
selves in the art of making of cards”; and one for the sale 
of starch is justified on the ground that it would prevent 
wheat being wasted for the purpose. Accounts of tha 
angry debates in 1565 and 1601 are ^ven in Hume and 
elsewhere. The former debate produced a promise from 
the queen that she would be careful in exercising her 
privil^es ; the latter a proclamation which, received with 
great joy hy the House, really had but little effect in 
stoppmg the abuses complained of. A few grants were 
cancelled, others limited, and others again left to the action 
of the ordinary law courts (instead of the privy council). 
In speaking of the results of the proclamation, previous 
writers seem to have been misled by the promises made in 
the queen’s speech, promises by no means carried out in 
the text of the document itself, a copy of wMch still exists 
in the British Museum. 

In the first parliament of James L a “committee of 
grievances ” was appointed, of wMch Sir Edward Coke was 
chairman. Numerous monopoly patents were brought up 
before them, and were cancelled. Many more, however, 
were granted by the king, and there grew up a race of 
“ purveyors,” who made use of the privileges granted them. 
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Tinder tlie great seal for various purposes of extortion. One 
of the most notorious of these was Sir Giles Mompesson, 
■who fled the cotmtry to avoid trial in 1621, After the 
introduction of sevei^ bills, and several attempts by James 
to compromise the matter by orders in council and 
promises, the Statute of Monopolies was passed in 1623. 
This made all monopolies illegal, except such as might be 
granted by parliament, or were in respect of new manu- 
factures or inventions. Upon this excepting clause is built 
up the entire English system of letters patent for inven- 
tions, the statute itself (amended by later Acts) being still 
in force. The Act was strictly enforced, and by its aid the 
evil system of monopolies was eventually abolished. This 
result was not indeed immediately achieved, for even during 
the Protectorate cases of monopoly patents were brought 
up, and the patents cancelled as grievances. Parliament 
has, of course, never exercised its power of granting to any 
individual exclusive privileges of dealing in any articles of 
trade, such as the pri-v^eges of the Elizabethan monopolists ; 
but the Ueences required to be taken out by dedera in 
■wine, spirit^ tobacco, &c., are lineal descendants of the old 
monopoly grants, while the quasi-monopolies enjoyed by 
railways, canals, gas and water companies, &n., under Acts 
of Parliament, are also representative of the ancient practice. 

MONOTBELITES (fiavoSek^at, momthditx) was the 
name given to those who, in the 7th century, while other- 
wise orthodox, fell into the heresy of maintaining that 
Christ had only one will The monothelite controversy 
had its origin in the eflGorts of the emperor Heraclius to 
•win back for the church and the empire the excommuni- 
cated and persecuted Monophysites or Eutychians of Egypt 
and Syria. It seems to have been while in Armenia in 
622 that, in an interview ■with Paul, the head of the 
Severians (Monophysites) there, he first broached the doc- 
trine of the fttitt of Christ, t.e., the doctrine that 

the di^vine and human natures, while quite distinct in His 
one person, had but one activity and operation.^ At a 
somewhat later date he wrote to Axcadius of Cyprus, com- 
manding that two energies ” should not he spoken of j 
and in 626, while in Lazistan (Colchis), he had a meeting 
with the metropolitan, Cyrus of Phasis, during which this 
command was discussed, and Cyrus was at last bidden seek 
further instruction on the subject from Sergius, patriarch 
of Constan^tinopie, a strong upholder of the piia. Iw/j-yeta, 
and the emperor’s counsellor with regard to it. So well 
did he profit by the teaching he received in this quarter 
that, in 630 or 631, Cyrus was appointed to the vacant 
patriarchate of Alexandria, and in 633 succeeded in recon- 
dliii^ the' Sfeveiiahs of his province on the basis of /wa 
Bemdput^ evkpyvta, (one divine-human energy). He was, 
hO"wever, oppmed by Sophronius, a monk from Palestine, 
who, after vainly appealing to Oyrus, actually went to Con- 
stantinople to remonstrate with Sergius himself. Shortly 
afterwards Sergius -wrote to Pope Honorius, and received 
a friendly reply. Sophronius, however, who meanwhile 
had been made patriarch of Jerusalem (634), refused to bo 
silenoed, and in his S^jrnioia Symdica strongly insisted on 
the “two energies.” So intense did the controversy now 
beccane that at last, towards the end of 638, Heiaclrus 
published Im or Exposition of the Eaith, which 

prohilated the of the phrase “one energy,” because of 
its disquieting effects bn some minds, as seeming to militate 
against the doctrine of the Wo natn:^; while, on the other 
hand, the expression “ two energies” was interdicted because 

^ Aecorfing to some ciiBreh Mstoiriasii, it -was Paul, ■who introduced 
tie doctrine ; but this statement seems io rest on a ausinterpretation 
_ of tie autiorities. See Hefele, C<meil£enffesc&., iiL p, 124 «?. (1877), 
who also traces the pre-vious hirtoiy of the expr^ions pita hrepry^ia, 
BedifSpu^ htkpyeta, especially as found in the -writings of the Psendo- 
Aneopa^ta. 
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it seemed to imply that Christ had two -wills. That Christ 
had but one -will was declared to be the only orthodox 
doctrine, and all the faithful were enjoined to hold and 
teach it -without addition or deduction. The document 
was not acceptable, however, to Popes Severinus and John 
rV., the immediate successors of Honorius ; and Maximus, 
the confessor, succeeded in stirring up such violent opposi- 
tion in North Africa and Italy that, in 648, Constans II, 
judged it expedient to -withdraw his grandfather’s offensive 
edict, and to substitute for it his o-wn Typus (tvto<s rrepl 
wtirrcms), forbidding all discussion of the questions of the 
duality or singleness of either the energy or the will of 
Christ. The scheme of doctrine of the &st four general 
councils, in all its vagueness as to these points, was to be 
maintained ; so far as the controversy had gone, the dis- 
putants on either side were to be held free from censure, 
but to resume it would involve penal consequences. The 
reply of the Western Church was promptly given in the 
unambiguously dyothelite decrees of the Lateran synod 
held by Martin I. in 649 ; but the cruel persecutions to 
which both Martin and Maximus were exposed, and finally 
succumbed, secured for the imperial Typus the assent at 
least of silence. With the accession of Constantine Pogo- 
natus in 668 the controversy once more revived, and the 
new emperor resolved to summon a general council. It 
met at (Constantinople in 680, ha-ving been preceded in 679 
by a brilliant synod under Pope Agatho at Eome, where it 
had been agreed to depart in nothing from the decrees of 
the Lateran synod. At Constantinople the condemnation 
of the monothelite heresy was explicit and complete, Pope 
Honorius being anathematized by name along with the 
others who had snpported it. Beyond the limits of the 
empire, monothelism survived for some centuries in Lebanon 
among the Masonites (g'.-s.), who did not abjure their 
heresies until 1182. 

See the church historians, and especial^ Hefele (o». cit.\ -whose 
ob-rions paxtisaaship can omy sU^h tiy affect the reaWs apprecia- 
tion of his full and accurate leatmug. 

MONBEALE, a contraction of “monte-reale,” was so 
called from a p^ce built there by tbe Norman Eoger I., 
king of Sicily. It is now a to-wn of about 16,300 inhabit- 
ants, situated 6 rtules inland from Palermo, on the slope 
of Mount Caputo overlooking the beautiful and very fer- 
tile valley called “ La Concha d’Oro ” (the Golden Shell), 
famed for its orange, olive, and almond trees, the produce 
of which is exported in large quantities. The town, which 
for long was a mere -village, owed its origin to the found- 
ing of a large Benedictine monastery, wi^ its church, the 
seat of the metropolitan archbishop of Sicily.^ This, the 
greatest of aE the monuments of the wealth and artistic 
taste of the Norman kings in northern Sicily, who in 1072 
exq^Iled the Mohammedans and established themselves 
there with Palermo as their capital, was begun about 1170 
hy William II., and in 1182 the church, dedicated to the 
A^umption of the Virgiu JMary, was, by a bull of Pope 
Lueiue m, elevated to the rack of a metropolitan cathe- 
dral. It was, and is even now, one of the most magni- 
ficent hmldings in the world, and Pope Lucius in no way 
exaggerated its splendour when he said in his bull, “ ut 
simile opus per aliquem regem factum non fuerit a diebus 
antiqnis.” 

Thte archiepiscopal palace and monastic buildings on the 
south side were of, g^t size and roagnificence, and were 
surrounded by a massive precinct wall, crowned at intervals 
by twelve towers. : This has been mostly rebuilt, and but 
little now remains except ruins of some of the towers, a 
great part of the monks’ dormitory and frater, and the very 
splen<fid cloister, completed about 1 200. This latter is weE 

1 An earlier ch-arch appears to have existed at Monreale since tlio 
6th century, but no traces of it no-w remain. 
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pre'ierved, and is one of tlie finest cloisters botli for size 
and "beauty of detail tliat now exists anyv\liere It is a’bout 
1 To feet square, with pointed arches covered with marble 
inlay, supported on pairs of columns in white marble, 216 



Plan of the cathedral of Monreale, as hnilt m the 12th eentnry, 
omitting later additions 


1,1 Stairs to toivers, now alteied 
2 Chapel inuler the south amho 
S Stairs to amho 
4 Holy water stoup 
5,5 “Pulpitum or choir screen, 
now destroyed 

6, 6 Screens behind stallb, now 

destroyed 

7, 7 Stalls, now destroyed 

8 Kings throne 

9 Archbishop s throne 
10, 10 Sanctuary screen 


11 High altar and haldacchmo 

12 Altai m northern apse 
IS Altar la southern apse 

14 Altar at tomb of Wilhain I 
lo Archbishop s throne 
Id, Id Seats for clergy 

17 Door to great cloister 

18 Door to chapter house 

19 Door to sacristy 

20, 20 Doors to royal palace 

21 Bronze door by Bansanos 

22 Bronze door by Bonannus 


in all, which aie sumptuously decorated either by rich sur- 
face carving or by bands of patterns m gold, silver, and 
colours, made of glass tesserse, arranged either spirally or 
vertically from end to end of each shaft The marble caps 
are each nchly carved with figures and fohage executed 
"With great skill and wonderful fertility of invention — ^no 
two being alike At one angle, a square pillared projection 


contains the marble fountain or monks lavatory, evudently 
the woik of Moslem sculptors 

The chief feature of the place — the church — hke the mam 
cloister, is fortunately well preserved In plan it is a 
curious mixture of Eastern and "Western arrangement (see 
fig ) The nave is like an Itaban basdica, v hile the large 
tnple-apsed choir is like one of the earlj three-apsed 
churches, of which so many examples still exist m Syria 
and other Eastern countries (see De Vogue, 6'pie Cen- 
f/ale) It 13, in fact, hke t^o quite difierent churches jiut 
together endwise The basfiican nav e ib wide, with narrow 
aibles Monohthic columns of Oiiental granite (except 
one, which is of cipolhno), evidently the spoils of older 
buildings, on each side support eight pointed arches much 
stilted There is no t donum, but a high clerestory with 
wide two-hght window a, vvith simple tracery like those in 
the nave -aisles and throughout the church The other 
half, Eastern in two senses, is both wider and higher than 
the nave It also is divided mto a central space with two 
aisl^, each of the divisions ending at the east wuth an 
apse The roofs throughout are of open woodwork very 
low in pitch, constructionally plain, but nchly decorated 
with colour, now mostly restored At the west end of 
the nave are two projecting towers, with narthex-entrance 
between them A large open atnum, which once existed 
at the west, is now completely destroyed The outside of 
the church is plain, except the aisle walls and three eastern 
apses, which are decorated with intersecting pointed arches 
and other ornaments inlaid m marble The outsides of 
the principal doorways and their pointed arches are magni- 
ficently enriched with carving and inlay, a curions com- 
bination of three stales — Norman-French, Byzantme, and 
Arab 

It is, however, the enormous extent (80,630 square feet) 
and ghttenng splendour of the glass mosaics covering the 
interior, which make this church so marvellously splendid 
(see Mosaic) With the exception of a high dado, itself 
very beautiful, made of marble slabs enriched with bands of 
mosaic, the whole interior surface of the walls, mcludmg 
soffits and jambs of all the arches, is covered with minute 
mosaic-pictures m briihant colours on a gold ground This 
gorgeous method of decoration takes the place of all purely 
architectural detail, such as mouldings and panelling 
The mosaic covers even the edges of the arches and jambs, 
which are shghtly rounded off, so as to allow them to be 
coveied by the glass tessera This device gives apparent 
softness to all the edges, and greatly enhances the richness 
of effect produced by the gleaming gold grounds The 
only carving inside is on the sculptuied caps of the nave 
arcade, mostly Corinthian m style The mosaic pictures 
are arranged m tiers, divided by horizontal and vertical 
bands of elaborate flowing mosaic ornament In parts of 
the choir there are five of these tiers of subjects or smgle 
figures one above another The half dome of the central 
apse has a colossal half-length figure of Christ, with a 
seated Virgin and Child below , the other apses have full- 
length colossal figuies of St Peter and St Paul Inscrip- 
tions on each picture explain the subject or saint repre- 
sented, these are in Latm, except some few which are 
in Greek The subjects are partly from the Old Testa- 
ment types of Christ and His scheme of redemption, vnth 
figures of those who prophesied and prepared for His 
commg Towards the east are subjects from the New 
Testament, chiefly representmg Christ’s miracles and suffer- 
ing, wuth apostles, evangelists, and other saints. The 
design, execution, and choice of subjects all appear to be 
of Byzantine origin, the subjects bemg selected from the 
Menolog%um drawn up by the emperor Basilius Porphpo- 
genitus m the 10th century 

No other mosaics perhaps so closely resemble the 
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reale ones as those over the nave colnmns in the Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem. They are alike, not only 
in design and treatment, but also in the curious mixture 
of Latin and Greek in the inscriptions (see De Yogue, 
j^glises de la Terre Saiide, 1860). This si^arity is easily 
accounted for by the fact that these two sets of mosaics, 
though so far apart, were executed about the same date 
and under the same conditions, viz., by the hands of 
Byzantine artists, working for Norman-French kings. 

In the central apse at Monreale, behind the high altar, 
is a fine marble throne for the archbishop. This position 
of the throne is a survival of the early basilican arrange- 
ment, when the apse and altar were at the west end. In 
that ease the celebrant stood behind the altar at mas^ and 
looked over it eastwards towards the people. This posi- 
tion of the throne was frequency reproduced in churches 
which, like this, have the apse at the east. On the north 
side, in front of the high altar, is another somewhat 
similar throne for the use of the king. The tomb of 
■WiUiam I., the founder’s father — a magnificent porphyry 
sarcophagus contemjwrary with the church, under a marble 
piUared canopy — and the founder William n.’s tomb, 
erected in 1575, were both shattered by a fire, which in 
1811 broke out in the choir, injuring some of the mosaics, 
and destroying all the fine walnut choir-fittings, the organs, 
and most of the choir roof. The tombs were rebuilt, and 
the whole of the injured part of the church restored, 
mostly very clumsily, a few years after the fibre. On the 
north of the choir are tbe tombs of Margaret, wife of 
WiUiam L, and her two sons Roger and Henry, together 
with an um containing the viscera of St Louis of Ikanee, 
who died in 1270. The pavement of the triple choir, 
though much restored, is a very magnificent specimen of 
marble and porphyry mosaic in “opus Alexandriuum,” with 
signs of Arab i^ueuce iu its main Unes. 

Two bronze doors, those on the north and west of the 
church, are of great interest in the history of art. They 
are both divided into a number of square panels with sul> 
jects and single figures, chiefly from Bible history, cast in 
relief. That on the north is by Barisanos of Tiani in 
sbnthem Italy, an artist probably of Greek origin. It is 
inscribed baeisanus tean. me eecit. The cathedrals at 
Trani and Kavello also have bronze doors by the same 
sculptor. The western door at Monreale, inferior to the 
northern one both in richness of design and in workmanship, 
is by Bonannus of Pisa, for the cathedral of which place 
he cast the still existing bronze door On the south, opposite 
the leazung tower. The one at Monreale is inscribe A-b. 
mcoxevi nn>. m. bonjlnots cms pisastvs 30 fecit. 
It m superior in execution to the Pisan -one. The door by 
Barisanos is probably of about the same time, as other 
examples of his work with inscribed dates show that he 
was a contemporary of Bonannus. (See Metal-woee.) 
The monastic libr^ contains some valuable MSS,, especi- 
ally a number of bilingual documents in Greek and Arabic, 
the earliest being dated 1144. The archbishop now occu- 
pies the eastern part of the monastic buildings, the original 
palace being destroyed. 

SaeSenacfifalco, I?uomo di Monreale, &c,, 1838 ; Qra.rma,J)ii 07 no 
di Jfipwwie, the best work on the sabjeet, 1859 eg. ; Testa, Fzia 
del Jde OugUehm U., 1765 j Tarallo, J ReaM Sepeleri di Mon- 
redle, 182$ j Hlttorf et Zanth, Arehitfictm-e de la Sidle, 1835 ; 
GaSy Knight^ Saraeie^ie and Mcaman Remains in Siedlg, London, 
2840; W. Motes on Mediaetal Mosaic, 1863 ; M. D. Wyatt, 

Mosaics of Jfiadfo Ages, London, 1849 ; Hessemer, Aralnsche wtd 
Alt-Itcdieaiaehe Bau-Ferximmgen, 1853; Gaxmcch Arte Oristiam,, 
1S82. (J. H. M.) 

MONEOE, Jambs (1758-1831), fifth president of the 
LTnited Stated was born 28th April 1758, in tiie county 
of Westmoreland, Virginia. According to the family 
tradition, their ancestors are traced back to a family of 
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Scottish cavaliers descended from Hector Monroe, an officer 
of Charles I. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, 
James Monroe was a student at the College of William and 
Mary, but left his studies in 1776 to join the continental 
army. He took part as lieutenant in the New Jersey 
campaign of that year, and was wounded at the battle of 
Trenton. The next yeax he served with the rank of captain 
on the staff of General William Alexander (“Lord Stirling”), 
but, thus being out of the line of promotion, he soon found 
himself without military employment. In 1780 he began 
the study of the law under the direction of Jefferson, then 
governor of Virginia. His intimacy with Jefferson at this 
time had probably a controlling influence upon his subse- 
quent political career. He continued through aU vicissitudes 
to possess the friendship and support of both Jefferson and 
Madison. 

In 1782 Monroe was in the State legislature, and from 
1783 to 1786 was a member of Congress. On retiring 
from Congress be entered upon the practice of the law at 
Fredericksburg, and was again elected to the legislature. 
In the Virginia convention of 1788 for the ratification of 
the constitution, he was among the opponents of that 
instrument ; but his course was approved by the legisla- 
ture of his State, who elected him United States senator 
in 1790 to fill the vacancy caused by the death of William 
Grayson. As senator he was a decided opponent of the 
Federalist administration. Nevertheless he was selected 
by Washington in 1794 as minister to France in place of 
Gouvemenr Morris, a Federalist, recalled upon the request 
of the French Government. Being of the party who sym- 
pathized with the revolutionary struggle in France, it was 
expected that his appointment would be flattering to the 
Government of that country, and would also conciliate the 
French party at home. The Government of theNational Con- 
vention received Monroe with open signs of favour, and on 
his part he expressed his own and his country’s sympathy 
with the French Republic with so much enthusiasm that 
Wadiington deemed his language not in keeping with the 
neutral policy which the administration had recently pro- 
claimed. At about the same time John J ay had negotiated 
a treaty of amity and commerce with England which gave 
great umbrage to France. It was alleged that tbe earlier 
treaty of 1778 with France was violated by the stipulations 
of the Jay treaty ; and the Directory seemed disposed to 
make of this a cams belli. In this emergency it was 
believed by Washington and his advisers that Monroe 
failed to represent properly the policy of the Government, 
and he was therefore recalled in 1796. In justification of 
his diplomatic conduct, he published the next year his 
View, a pamphlet of 500 pages. In 1799 he became 
governor of Virginia, and was twice re-elected. In the 
meantime the RepubHcan party had come ioto power, with 
Jefferson as president, and Monroe was again called upon 
to fill an important diplomatic station. He was com- 
missioned on 10th January 1803 to act with Livingston, 
resident minister at Paris, in negotiating the purchase of 
New Orleans and the territory embracing tbe mouth of 
the Missisappi, which formed a part of the province of 
Louisiana^ recently ceded by Spain to France. In view of 
the anticipated renewal of hostilities between England and 
France in 1803, Napoleon was anxious, for a consideration, 
to part with his new acquisition, which in the event of a 
war with England he would probably lose by conquest. 
The American commissioners met therefore with little 
difficulty in the accompli^ment of their object. But, in 
the absence of instructions, they assumed the responsibility 
of negotiating the purchase not only of New Chleans but 
, of the entire territory of Louisiana — an event that is hardly 
second in importance to any in. the history, of the country. 
Monroe was next commissioned as minister to England, 
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to succeed Rufus King, ’9rlio had resigned. In 1804 he 
undertook a mission to Madrid, -with the object of 
negotiating the purchase of the Floridas j but in this he 
vfas unsuccessful, and returned to London in 1805. The 
nest year he was joined in a commission with William 
Pinkney to negotiate a treaty with England to take the 
place of the Jay treaty, which erpired in that year. 
Lords Auckland and Howick having been appointed on the 
part of England, a treaty was concluded on the last day 
of the year, which was perhaps more favourable to the 
United States than the Jay treaty ; but, like the latter, it 
contained no provision against the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen. For this reason President Jefferson refused 
to submit it to the Senate for ratification, but sent it back 
for revision. In the meantime Canning had become 
foreign secretary in place of Fox, and refused to re- 
open the negotiation. Monroe returned to the United 
States in 1807, and, as in the case of his first French 
mission, he drew up a defence of his diplomatic conduct 
in England. In 1808 certain disaffected Republicans 
attempted to put Monroe forward as the candidate for the 
presidency, but as Virginia declared in favour of Madison 
Monroe withdrew his name. In 1810 he was again in 
the legislature of his native State, and the next year its 
governor. But in this year he was called from the state 
to the national councils, superseding Robert Smith as 
secretary of state in Madison’s cabinet, and took an 
active part in precipitating the war against England in 
1812. On the retirement of Armstrong, after the capture 
of Washington in 1814, Monroe assumed the duties of the 
war department in addition to those of the state depart- 
ment, and by his energy and decision infused something 
of vigour into the conduct of the war. He was elected 
president in 1816, and was re-elected in 1820 without 
opposition. The period of his administration (1817-25) 
has been called “ the era of good feeling,” for the reason 
that the party issues of the past were mostly dead, and 
new issues had not yet arisen. In the formation of 
his cabinet Monroe showed the soundness of his judg- 
ment, selecting for the leading positions J. Q. Adams, 
J. C. Calhoun, W. H. Crawford, and William Wirt. With 
these able advisers he devoted himself to the economic 
development of the country, which had been so long 
retarded by foreign complications. As president, more- 
over, he was able to accomplish in 1819 the acquisi- 
tion of the Floridas, which as minister to Spain he had 
failed to do in 1804, and to define the boundary of Louis- 
iana, which he had been the agent in purchasing in 1803. 
But Monroe is best known to later generations as the 
author of the so-called “ Monroe doctrine,” a declaration 
inserted in his seventh annual message, 2d December 1823. 
It was the formulation of the sentiment, then beginning 
to prevail, that America was for Americans. One of the 
principles of the neutral policy of the country, which had 
been established with much difficulty, had been that the 
United States would not interfere in European politics ; 
and now this policy was held to include the converse as a 
necessary corollary — that is, that Europe should not inter- 
fere in American politics, whether in North America or South 
America, The occasion of proclaiming this doctrine was 
the rumoured intervention of the Holy AJUance to aid Spain 
in the reconquest of her American colonies. President 
Monroe believed that such a policy entered upon by the 
allied continental powers of , Europe would be dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States ; he therefore 
declared that “ we would not view any intervention for 
the purpose of oppressing them (the Spanish American 
states) or controUmg in any manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
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States.” This declaration, together with the known hos- 
tility of England to such a project, was sufficient to prevent 
further action on the part of the Alliance. 

On the expiration of his presidential term Monroe re- 
tired to Oak Hill, his residence in London count}-, Vir- 
ginia ; but at the time of his death, 4th July 1831, he was 
residig in New York, He was married about 1786, and 
left two daughters. He was a man of spotless character ; 
and, though not possessing ability of the first order, he 
ranks high as a wise and prudent statesman. His Life 
has been written by D. C. Gilman. (f. ssr.) 

MONROE, a city of the United States, county seat of 
Monroe county, Alichigan, lies 32 miles south-south-west 
of Detroit, on both banks of the Raisin river, 3 miles 
inland from Lake Erie, with which it has been connected 
by a ship-canal since 1843. It is a station on the Canada 
Southern, the Flint and Pere Marquette, and the Detroit 
division of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
ways. Agricultural implement factories, a spoke and hub 
factory, foundries and engineering-works, carriage-works, 
grist-mills, paper-mills, and fruit-drying establishments are 
in operation. From 400 to 500 tons of grapes are shipped 
yearly from the neighbouring vineyards, and over 100,000 
gallons of wine are made here. The population in 1880 
was 4928. Settled as Frenchtown by a body of Canadians 
in 1784, Monroe received its present name, in honour of 
President Monroe, in 1817. Its city charter dates from 
1837. It was the scene of the battle of the river Raisin, 
22d January 1813. 

MONROVIA. See Libeeia, vol. xiv. p. 608. 

MONS, a town of Belgium, the capital of the province 
of Hainault, on the rivers Haine and Trouille, and 31 
miles south-west of Brussels. The population in 1880 was 
25,600. Mons is divided by the river Trouille into an 
upper and lower town, the first built on rising ground in 
the shape of an amphitheatre, the second extending into the 
plain J four bridges connect the two. The place is pleasing 
and cheerful of aspect, having broad weU-paved streets 
and handsome squares. The fortifications, once among the 
strongest of the Continent, have quite recently been razed, 
their site being now occupied by an extensive avenue or 
boulevard. Among the monuments worthy of mention 
are — ^the church of St Waudru, one of the best types of 
original architecture to be found in Belgium ; the church 
of St Elizabeth, a combination of the Gothic style and 
the Corinthian ; the town-hall, erected in 1458 3 and the 
belfry tower, next to which formerly rose the old castle 
of the counts of Hainault, the demolition of which led, 
a few years ago, to the discovery of some curious mural 
paintings belonging to the 12th century. Mons possesses 
a military arsenal, a school of engineering, and a public 
library of importance j the administration of law and 
government for the province is concentrated there. It 
contains manufactures of cotton, velvet, cloth, muslin, 
soap, and clay pipes ; also brass-foundries, tan-yards, and 
breweries, and a market of some note for agricultural 
produce, cattle, horses, and tobacco. The main source of 
th.e wealth and prosperity of Mons k derived from the 
collieries which exist in its vicinity, and yield annually 
between two and three million tons of first-class coal, the 
greater part of which is carried into France j in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town are the large and important 
villages of Jemmapes, Quaregnon, Frameries, Faturages, 
Wasmes, and Dour, each with a population of from ten tO' 
twelve thousand inhabitants; these localities, together with 
many others somewhat less peopled, form an agglomeration 
called the Borinage, rich in coal-mines, in iron-foundries, in 
stone and marble quarri^ and may be considered as one 
of the busiest centres in the world. 

Mons is built on the site of a Roman camp erected by Julius 

XVI. ~ 96 
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Csesar, and afterwaxds occupied ty a brother of Cicero, ■who was 
besieged there by Ambioris, chief of the Eborones. In the 8th cen- 
tury a lady of the name of Waudru or 'Waltrad, countess of Hain- 
ault, founded a convent, which became the centre of the town. In 
804 Charlema^e made it the capital of the county of Hainanlt ; it 
was fortified in 1148. Baldvtin YI., afterwards Latin emperor of 
Cons'tantmople, was very active in promoting the interests of Mons, 
and endowed it with a celebrated charter in the year 1200. After 
being reduced by nearly one half by the plague, Mons received 
witlm its ■walls the Jews ■whom Philip the Long had expelled fifom 
Eranee. The ci^ attained its highest degree of prosperity ■under 
Charles Y., but its greatness was arrested during the government 
of the duke of Alva by civic disturbances, which lasted until the 
reign of Albert and Isabella. In more recent times Mons has had 
to pay tribute to the warlike spirit of its neighbours ; it ■was taken 
by ^uis XIY. in 1691, given back in 1697, and retaken in 1701 and 
again in 1709. In 1748 it fell into the hancU of Austria ; the Belgian 
insurants stormed it in 1789 ; the French in 1792, when Dumouriez 
won the battle of Jemmapes under its walls ; in 1814 it belonged 
to the Netherlands, and has formed part of the Belgian kingdom 
since 1830. 

MONSOON. See Meteoeology, miprat p. 148 sq.^ and 
Indian Ocean. 

MONSTER. Monsters or monstrous births are the sub- 
ject of Animal Teratology, a department of morphological 
science treating of deviations from the normal development 
of the embryo. The term “embryo” is conventionally 
limited, in hnman anatomy, to the ovum in the first three 
months of its intra-'uterine esdstenee, while it is still develop- 
ing or acquiring the rudiments of its form, the term 
“foetus” being applied to it in the subsequent months during 
which the organism grows on the lines of development 
already laid down. It is mostly in the first or embryonic 
period that those deviations from the normal occur which 
present themselves as monstrosities at the time of birth ; 
these early traces of deviation within the embryo may he 
slight, but they “ grow with its growth and strengthen -with 
its strength,” untS they amount to irreparable defects or 
accretions, often incompatible with extra-uterine life; The 
name of “ teratology,” introduced by fitienne Geoffiroy St- 
Hilaire (1832), is derive from vl/jas, the equivalent of 
motfMrum ; teratology is a term new enough to have none 
but scientific associations, while the Latin word has a long 
record of superstitions identified with it. The myths of 
siren, satyr, Janus, cyciops, and the like, with the cor- 
responding figures in Northern mjrthology, find a remote 
anatomical basis in monstrosities which have, for the most 
part, no life except in the foetal state. The mythology of 
^ants and dwarfs is, of course, better founded. The term 
monster was origin^y used in the same sense as portent : 
CioBro{.Pc says, ^^M<mstTayOsterUaiportenia,prodigia 

&ppdioaiiwry qvtmimh ostmdunt, portendunt, et 

Lulher ^ speaks of the birth of jk monstroxis 
calf, evidently the subject of contemporary talk, as pointing 
to some great impending change, and he expresses the hope 
that the catastrophe might be the Last Day itself. The 
rise of more scientific views will be sketched at the dose 
of the article. 

Although monstrosities, both in the human species 
in other animals, tend to repeat certain definite types of 
erroneous development, they do not fail readily into classy. 
It is recaarked by Yrolik that a scientific classifica^tion is 
impracticable from being too cumbrous, and that a con- 
vesaent grouping is all that need be attempted. The 
meet usual grcRq)lng(Originaliy suggested by Buffon, 1800) 
is into mmtim ^ mmmmy momira per defectumy and 
rsmstra pet fdmmm edimam, : It seems useful, however, 
to pjl^e the more simplo cases of excess and of defect side 
by side ; and it is necessary, above all, to separate the 
double monsters from the single, theory of the foimCT 
being a distinct chapter in teratology. 

* In a passage quoted by Biseboff Srom the im volume of LatWa 
Halle ed., p. 2416. 
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1. Monstrosttm in a Single Body. — ^The abnormality 
may extend to the body throughout, as in well-proportioned 
giants and dwarfs j or it may affect a certain region or 
member, as — to take the simplest case — ^when there is a 
finger or toe too many or too few. It is very common 
for one malformation to be correlated with several others, 
as in the extreme case of acardiac monsters, in which the 
non-development of the heart is associated with the non- 
development of the head, and with other radical defects. 

Giante are conventionally limited to persons over 7 
feet in height. The normal proportions of the frame 
are adhered to more or less closely, except in the skull, 
which is relatively small; but accurate measurements, 
even in the best-proportioned cases, prove, when reduced 
to a scale, that other parts besides the skull, notably 
the thigh-bone and the foot, may be imdersized though 
overgrown.2 In persons who are merely very tall, the great 
stature depends often on the inordinate length of the lower 
limbs ; but in persons over 7 feet the lower limbs are not 
markedly disproportionate. In many cases the m^uscles 
and "viscera are not sufficient for the overgrown frame, and 
the individuals are usually, but not always, of feeble 
intelligence and languid disposition, and short-lived. 
The brain-case especially is imdersized — ^the Irish giant 
in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, is the single 
exception to this rule — but the bones of the face, and 
especially the lower jaw, are on a large scale. Giants 
are never bom of gigantic parents; in fact, sterility 
usually goes with this monstrosity. Their size is some- 
times excessive at birth, but more often the indications of 
great stature do not appear till later, it may be as late as 
the ninth year; they attain their full height before the 
■twenty-first year. They have been more frequently male 
than female; the German giantess lately exhibited (1882) 
was as tail as any au'fcheatic case in the male sex. 

■ Dnjan^s are conventionally limited to persons under 4 
feet. They are more likely than giants to have the modu- 
lus of the body perfect. “In the true dwarf, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the proportions between the 
several parts of the frame are good, corresponding, or 
nearly corresponding, ■with those of the normal adult ; and 
the diminutive stature depends, accordingly, not upon re- 
latively imperfect growth of any partieffiar segments, or 
even upon the permanence of a festal or childlike con- 
dition, but upon the whole frame being undersized” 
(Humphry). Where disproportion occurs in the true 
dwarf it takes the form of a large-sized head, broad 
shoulders and capacious chest, and undersized lower limbs. 
Dwarfs with rickets are perhaps to be distinguished from 
true dwarfs ; these are cases in which the spine is curved, 
and sometimes the bones of the limbs bent and the 
pelvis deformed. As in the case of giants, dwarfs are 
seldom the progeny of dwarfs, who are, in fact, usually 
sterile ; the unnatural smallness may be ob"vious at birth, 
but is more likely to make itself manifest in the years of 
growth. Dwarfs are much more easily brought up than 
gian^t^ and are S"tronger and longer-lived; they have 
usually also strong passions and acute intelligence. The 
legends of the d.warfs and giants are on the whole well 
based on fact (see Dwaef and Giant). 

Medundancy and 2>efect in Single Parts. — The simplest 
case of this redundancy is a sixth digit, well formed, and 
provided .with muscles (or tendons), nerves, and blood- 
vessels like the othem ; it is usually a repetition of the little 
finger or toe, and it may be present on one or both hands, 
or on one or both feet, or in all four extremities, as in the 
giant of Gath, The want of one, "two, or more digits on 
hand or fook or on both, is another simple anomaly ; and, 

^ See tke tables in Eumpbry’s Treaiise on the Sitmcm SMeton, p. 109. 
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like tke redundancy, it is apt to repeat itself m the 
same family. Meckel saw a girl who had an extra digit 
on each extremity, while a sister wanted four of the fingers 
of one hand Where the supernumerary digits are more 
than one on each extremity, the whole set are apt to he 
rudimentary or stunted , they look as if two or more of the 
embryomc buds had been subject to cleavage down the 
middle, and to arrest of longitudinal growth There are 
two or three authentic instances of a whole lower hmb ap- 
peanng at birth as two withered halves, as if from embry- 
onic cleavage ^ Other redundancies of the skeleton are 
extra vertebrse (sometimes the coccygeal, givmg the ap- 
pearance of a rudimentary tail), or an extra rib A 
double row of teeth is occasionally met with, the most 
interesting case of this anomaly is that in which the 
rudiments of a double row exist from the first, but the 
phenomenon is sometimes produced by the milk teeth 
persisting along with the second set One or more extra 
teeth are occasionally met with in line with the rest 
Among redundancies of the soft parts, by far the most 
frequent is an extra nipple, or pair of mpples It is only 
the mpple, or the most external meehamcal adjunct of the 
mammary apparatus, that is repeated, and very seldom, if 
ever, the breast structure itself The mpple, although it is 
the latest addition to the mechamsm of lactation, is in the 
individual mammal developed on the skm before the gland 
is formed underneath , and that facihty, which apphes to 
the development of external characters generally, appears 
to be the reason why there may be one or more extra 
nipples but no redundant gland In the same connexion, 
it is interesting to observe that the supernumerary mpple 
has been shown by statistics on a large scale to be twice as 
common in men as in women, although m the male the 
mammary function never comes to maturity, and even the 
structure retrogrades after puberty Traces of an additional 
nipple, or pair of them, in more or less symmetrical position 
helow the normal ones, are not very uncommon when care- 
fully looked for. Among the sense organs there is a 
remarkable instance recorded of doubling of the appendages 
of the left eye, but not of the eyeball itself , the left half 
of the frontal bone is double, making two eye-sockets on 
that side, and the extra orbit has an eyebrow and eyehd ^ 
The external ear (pinTza) has also been found double on one 
side Doubling of any of the internal organs is extremely 
rare, and is probably always traceable to a more or less 
complete fissunng or lobation The ducts or vessels con- 
nected with organs, and playing a purely meehamcal part, 
are not unfreqnently doubled ; thus each kidney may have 
two ureters, and a similar variation may occur in veins 
and arteries 

Mcmstrosities from JDefectwe Closure in the Middle Line . — 
Under this head come some of the commonest congemtal 
malformations, including shght deficiencies such as harehp, 
and serious defects sudi as a gap in the crown of the 
head with absence of the brain The embryo is originally 
a circular flattened disc spread out on one pole of the yolk, 
and itisformedintoacylindrical body (withfour appendages) 
by the free margins of the dis<^ or rather its ventral laminae, 
folding inwards to meet m the middle line and so close m 
the pelvic, abdominal, thoracic, pharyngeal, and oral cavities 
Meanwhile, and indeed rather earlier, two longitudinal 
paralld. ndges on the top or along the back of the disc 
have grown up aud muted in the middle hne to form the 
second barrel of the body — ^the neural canal — of small and 
uniform width m the lower three-fourths or spmal region, 
but expanding into a wide chamber for the brsan. This 
division mto neural (dorsal) and haemal (ventral) canals 

1 See Forster’s Atlas, Taf vm , figs 13 and 14 

2 See preparation m the Warzbuig Museum, figured by Fdrster, Taf 
vm , figs 9-12 
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underhes aU vertebrate development Imperfect closure 
along either of those embryomc hnes of junction may pro- 
duce various degrees of monstrosity The simplest and 
commonest form, hardly to be reckoned in the present cate- 
gory, is harelip with or without cleft palate, which results 
from defective closure of the ventral laminae at their extreme 
upper end Another simple form, but of much more serious 
import, is a gap left in the neural canal at its lower end , 
usually the arches of the lumbar vertebrse are deficient, 
and the flmd that surrounds the spmal cord bulges out in 
Its membranes, produemg a soft tumour under the skin at 
the lower part of the back. This is the condition known 
as kydrorkaehis, depending on the osseous defect known as 
spina hifida Children bom with this defect are difficult 
to rear, and are very likely to die in a few days or weeks 
More rarely the gap in the arches of the vertebrse is in the 
region of the neck If it extend all along the back, it will 
probably involve the skull also Deficiency of the crown 
of the head, and m the spine as well, may be not always 
traceable to want of formative power to close the canal in 
the middle hne ; an over-distended condition of the central 
water-canal and water-spaces of the cord and brain may 
prevent the closure of the bones, and ultimately lead to 
the disruption of the nervous organa themselves, and 
mjunes to the mother, with inflammation set up m the 
foetus and its appendages, may he the more remote cause 
But it is by defect in the middle hne that the mischief 
manifests itself, and it is in that anatomical category that 
the malformations are included. The osseous deficiency 
at the crown of the head is usually accompanied by want 
of the scalp, as well as of the bram and membranes The 
bones of tbe face may be well developed and the features 
regular, except that the eyeballs bulge forward under the 
closed lids , but there is an abrupt horizontal line above 
the orbits where the bones cease, the skin of the brow 
joining on to a spongy kind of tissue that occupies the 
sides and floor of the cramum This is the commonest 
form of an anmcephalous or brainless monster There are 
generally mere traces of the bram, although, in some rare 
and curious instances, the hemispheres are developed m 
an exposed position on the back of the neck. The cranial 
nerves are usually' perfect, with the exception sometimes 
of the optic (and retina) Vegetative existence is not im- 
possible, and a brainless monster has been known to 
survive sixty-five days The child is usually a very large 
one. 

Closely allied, as we have seen, to the anencephalous 
condition is the condition of congenital hydrocephalus 
The nervous system at its beginning is a neural canal, not 
only as regards its bony covering, but in its intenor , a 
wide space hned by ciliated epithehum and filled with 
water extends along the axis of the spinal cord, and 
ezqiands into a series of water-chambers in the brain As 
development proceeds, the walls thicken at the expense of 
the mternal water-spaces, the ongmal tubular or chambered 
plan of the central nervous system is departed from, and 
those organs assume the practically sohd form m which 
we familiarly know them. If, however, the water-spaces 
persist m their embryomc proportions notwithstanding 
the thickening of the nervous substance forming their 
walls, there results an enormous bram which is more than 
half occupied inside with water, contamed in spaces that 
coirespond on the whole to the ventricles of the brain 
as normally bounded A bydrocepbalic foetus may sur- 
vive its birth, and will be more apt to be affected in its 
nutrition than in its intelligence In many cases the 
hydrocephahe condition does not come on till after the 
child IS bom Th.e mtcroc^kalous condition, where it is 
not a part of cretinism, is not usually a congemtal defect 
in the stnet sense, but more often a consequence of the 
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premature union of the bones of the skull along their sutures 
or lines of growth. 

Eetuming to the ventral middle line, there may be 
defects of closure below the Kps and palate, as in the 
breast-bone (fissure of the sternum), at the navel (the last 
point to close in any case), and along the middle line of 
the abdomen generally. The commonest point for a gap 
in the middle line of the belly is at its lower part, an inch 
or two above the pubes. At that point in the embryo 
there issues the allantois, a balloon-Kke expansion from 
the ventral cavity, which carries on its outer surface 
blood-vessels from the embryo to interdigitate with those 
of the mother on the uterine surface. Having served its 
temporary purpose of carrying the blood-vessels across a 
space, the balloon-like allantois collapses, and rolls up into 
the rounded stem-like umbilical cord through most of its 
extent ; but a portion of the sac within the body of the 
foetus is retained as the permanent urinary bladder. That 
economical adaptation of a portion of a vesicular organ, 
originaUy formed for purposes of communication between 
the embryo and the mother, appears to entail sometimes 
a defect in the waK of the abdomen just above the pubes, 
and a defect in the anterior wall of the bladder itself. 
This is the distressing congenital condition of fissure of 
the urinary bladder, in which its interior is exposed 
through an opening in the skiuj the pubic bones are 
separated by an interval, and the reproductive or^ns are 
ill formed j the urachus is wanting, and the umbiKcus is 
always placed exactly at the upper end of the gap in the 
akin. A monstrosity recalling the cloacal arrangement 
of the bird is met with as a more extreme defect in the 
same parts. 

Hermaphroditism. — ^Although this anomalous condition 
does not faU under defective closure in the middle line, it 
may be said to be due to a similar failure of purpose, or to 
an uncertainty in the wisMS formaitvus at a corresponding 
stage of development. There is a point of time, falling 
about the eighth week, up to which the embryo may de- 
velop either the reproductive organs of the male or the 
reproductive organs of the female ; in the vast majority of 
cases the future development and growth are carried out on 
one hue or the other, but in a smaU number there is an 
ambiguous development leading to various degrees of 
hermaphroditism or doubtful sex. The primary indecision, 
BO to speak, ^ects only the ovary or testis respectively, 
OT rather the common gamanal ridge out of which either 
may develop; the uncertainty in this embryonic sexual 
ridge apmetimes leads actually to the formation of a pair 
of ov^es and & pair of smaU testes, or to an ovary on one 
side and a testis on the other ; but even when there is no 
such double sex in the essential organs (as in the majority 
of hermaphrodites) there is a great deal of doubKng and 
ambiguity entailed in the secondary or external organs and 
|»rts of generation. Those parts which are rudimentary or 
obsolete m the male but highly developed in the female, 
and those parts which are rudimentary in the female but 
highly develop^ in the male tend in the hermaphrodite 
to be developed equally, and all of them badly. In 
some , eases the external organs of one sex go with the 
internal oigaris of the opposite sex. It has been observed 
that when middle life is reached or passed the predominance 
in features, vqic^ and disposition leans distinctly towards 
the mascnlinB side. The mythological or clasrical notions 
of hermaphroditism, Kfce so much else in the traditions of 
teratology, are exa^erated. . 

Cyctcps, Sireriy Jr. — ^The same feebleness of .riie forma- 
tive energy (the of Blumfeubach) which gives 

rise to some at least oi the cases of def^tive closure in 
ihe middle lin^ and to the cases of undecided sex, leads also 
to iiatperfect separation of symmetrical parts. The most 
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remarkable case of the kind is the cyclops monster. At 
a point corresponding to the root of the nose there is 
found a single orbital cavity, sometimes of small size and 
with no eyeball in it, at other times of the usual size of 
the orbit and containing an eyeball more or less complete. 
In stiK other cases, which indicate the nature of the 
anomaly, the orbital cavity extends for some distance on 
each side of the middle Kne, and contains two eyeballs lying 
dose together. The usual nose is wanting, but above the 
single orbital cavity there is often a nasal process on the 
forehead, with which nasal bones may be articulated, and 
cartilages joined to the latter ; these form the framework 
of a short fleshy protuberance Kke a small proboscis. 
The lower jaw is sometimes wanting in cyclopeans ; the 
cheek-bones are apt to be small, and the mouth a smaK 
round hole, or altogether absent ; the rest of the body may 
be well developed. The key to the cyclopean condition 
is found in the state of the brain. The olfactory nerves 
or lobes are usually described as absent, although Yrolik 
has found them in some instances ; the brain is very imper- 
fectly divided into hemispheres, and appears as a somewhat 
pear-shaped sac with thick walls, the longitudinal partition 
of dura mater (falx cerebri) being wanting, the surface 
almost unconvoluted, the corpus callosum deficient, the 
basal gangKa rudimentary or fused. The optic chiasma 
and nerves are usually replaced by a single mesial nerve, 
but sometimes the chmsma and pair of nerves are present. 
The origin of this monstrosity dates back to an early 
period of development, to the time when the future 
hemispheres were being formed as protrusions from the 
anterior cerebral vesicle or fore-brain ; it may be conceived 
that, instead of two distinct buds from that vesicle, there 
was only a single outgrowth with imperfect traces of cleav- 
age. That initial defect would carry with it naturaKy the 
undivided state of the cerebrum, and with the latter there 
would be the absence of olfactory lobes and of a nose, and 
a single eyeball placed where the nose sho\ild have been. 
A cyclops has been known to Kve for several days. The 
monstrosity is not uncommon among the domestic animals, 
and is especially frequent in the pig. There is another 
congenital malformation, in which an eyeball is wanting 
from one of the sockets; but in that case there is no defect 
of development in the bones, and the brain and nose are 
normal. 

Another curious result of defective separation of sym- 
metrical parts is the siren form of foetus, in which the 
lower Kmbs occur as a single tapering prolongation of the 
trunk Kke the hinder part of a dolphin, at the end of 
which a foot (or both feet) may or may not be visible. 
The defects in the bones underlying this siren form are 
very various : in some cases there is only one limb (thigh 
and leg-bones) in the middle Kne ; in others all the bones 
of each limb are present in more or less rudimentary 
condition, but adhering at prominent points of the ad- 
jacent surfaces. The pelvis and pelvic viscera share in the 
abnormaKty. A much more common and harmless case of 
unseparated symmetrical parts is where the hand or foot 
has two, three, or more digits fused together. This syn- 
daciylous anomaly runs in famiKes. 

Ifimbs Absent or Stunted . — AKied to these fused or un- 
^parated states of the extremities, or of parts of them, 
are the class of deformities in which whole limbs are 
absent, or represented only by stumps. The trunk (and 
head) may be well formed and ihe individual healthy; 
all four extremities may be reduced to short stumps either 
wanting hands and feet entirely, or with the latter fairly 
weK developed ; or the legs only may be rudimentary or 
wanting, or the arms only, or one extremis only. Al- 
though some of these cases doubtless depend upon aber- 
rant or deficient formative power in the particular direc- 
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tions, there are others of them referable to the eflfects of 
mechanical pressure, and even to direct amputation of 
parts vuthin the uterus. 

Acardiac and Acranial Monsters . — ^It sometimes happens 
in a t-vrin pregnancy that one of the embryos fails to 
develop a heart and a complete vascular system of its 
own, depending for its nourishment upon blood derived 
from the placenta of its well-formed twin by means of its 
umbilical vessels. It grows into a more or less shapeless 
mass, in which all traces of the human form may be lost. 
Other viscera besides the heart wUl be wanting, and 
no head distinguishable; the most likely parts to keep 
the line of development are the lumbar region (with the 
kidneys), the pelvis, and the lower limbs. The twin of 
this monster may be a healthy infant. 

Reversed Position of the Fisce?'a . — This is a develop- 
mental error depending on the retention of the right aortic 
arch as in birds, instead of the left as is usual in mammals. 
The position of all the unsymmetrical viscera is transposed, 
the spleen and cardiac end of the stomach going to the 
right side, the liver to the left, the caecum resting on the 
left iliac fossa, and the sigmoid flesmre of the colon being 
attached to the right. This condition of sitns inverses 
mscerum need cause no inconvenience ; and it will probably 
remain undetected until the occasion should arise for a 
physical diagnosis or post-m&rteyn inspection. There are 
numerous other anomalies in the development of the great 
vessels. In the heart itself there may be an imperfect 
septum ventriculorum, and there is more frequently a 
patency of the fcetal communication between the amicles, 
permitting the venous blood to pass into the arterial 
system, and producing the livid appearance of the face 
known as cyanosis. 

The causes of congenital anomalies are difficult to specify. 
There is no doubt that, in some cases, they are present in 
the sperm or germ of the parent; the same anomalies 
recur in sever^ children of a family, and it has been 
found possible, through a variation of the circumstances, 
to trace the influence in some cases to the father alone, 
and in other cases to the mother alone. The remarkable 
thing in this parental iofluence is that the malformation 
in the child may not have been manifested in the body of 
either parent, or in the grandparents. More often the 
malformation is acquired by the embryo and foetus in the 
course of development and growth, either through the 
mother or in its^ independently. Maternal impressions 
during pregnancy have often been alleged as a cause, and 
this causation has been discussed at great length by the 
best authorities. The general opinion seems to be that it 
is impossible to set aside the influence of subjective states 
of the mother altogether. The doctrine of maternal impres- 
sions has often been resorted to when any other explana- 
tion was either difficult or inconvenient; thus, Hippocrates 
is said to have saved the virtue of a woman who gave ; 
birth to a black child by pointing out that there was a 
picture of a negro on the wall of her chamber. Injuries 
to the mother during pregnancy have been unquestion- 
ably the cause of certain malformations, especially of 
congenital hydrocephalus. The embryo itself and its 
membranes may become the subject of inflammations, 
atrophies, hypertrophies, and the like; this causatio^ 
to which Otto traced all malformations of the foetus, is 
doubtless accountable for a good many of them. But a 
very large residue of malformations must still be referred 
to no more definite cause than the erratic spontaneity of 
the embryonic cells and cell-groups. The nimsfonnaMvvs 
of the fertilised ovum is always made subject to morpho- 
logical laws, hut, just as in extra-uterine life, there may 
he deviations from the beaten track; and even a slight 
deviation at an early stage will carry with it far-reaching 
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consequences. This is particularly noticeable in double 
monsters. 

2. Double Monsters . — ^Twins are the physiological analogy 
of double monsters, and some of the latter have come very 
near to being two separate individuals. Triple monsters 
are too rare to dwell upon, but their analogy would be 
triplets. The Siamese twins, who died in 1874 at the 
age of sixty, were joined only by a thick fl^y ligament 
from the lower end of the breast-hone (xiphoid cartilage), 
having the common navel on its lower border ; the anatom- 
ical exam i n ation showed, however, that a process of peri- 
toneum extended through the ligament from one abdominal 
cavity to the other, and that the blood-vessels of the two 
livers were in free communication across the same bridge. 
There are one or two cases on record in which such a liga- 
ment has been cut at birth, one, at least, of the twins 
surviving. From the most intelligible form of double 
monstrosity, like the Siamese twins, there are all grades 
of fantastic fusion of two individuals into one down to 
the truly marvelloTis condition of a small body or fragment 
parasitic upon a well-grown infant, — ^the condition £iowa 
as foettes in foetu. These monstrosities are deviations, not 
from the usual kind of twin gestation, hut from a certain 
rarer physiological type of dual development. In by far the 
majority of cases twins have separate uterine appendages, 
and have probably been developed from distinct ova ; but 
in a small proportion of (recorded) cases there is evidence, 
in the placental and enclosing structures, that the twins 
had been developed from two rudiments arising side by 
side on a single bl^toderm. It is to the latter physiologic^ 
category that double monsters almost certainly belong; 
and there is some direct embryological evidence for this 
opinion. Allen Thomson observed in the blastoderm of a 
hen’s egg at the sixteenth or eighteenth hour of incubation 
two “ prirdtive traces ” or rudiments of the backbone form- 
ing side by side ; and in a goose’s egg incubated five days he 
found on one blastoderm two embryos, each with the rudi- 
ments of upper and lower extremities, crossing or cohering 
in the region of the future neck, and with ody one heart 
between them. Somewhat similar observations had been 
previously published (four cases in aU) by Wolff, Von Baer, 
and Eeichert. Malformations in the earliest stages of the 
blastoderm have been more frequently observed of late, 
especially in the ova of the pike ; and these point not so 
much to a symmetrical douhlmg of the primitive trace as to 
irregular budding from the margin of the germinal disc. In 
any case, the perfect physiological type appears to he two 
rudiments on one blastoderm, whose entirely separate de- 
velopment produces twins (under their rarer circumstances), 
whose nearly separate development produces such double 
monsters as the Siamese twins, and whose less separate 
development produces the various grotesque forms of two 
individuals in one body. There can be no question of a 
literal fusion of two embryos ; either the indviduality of 
each was at no time complete, or, if there were two dis- 
tinct primitive traces, the ud-axial type was approximately 
reverted to in the process of development, as in the forma- 
tion of the abdominal and thoracic viscera, limbs, pelvis, or 
head. Donble monsters are divided in the first instance 
into those in which the doubling is symmetrical and equal 
on the two sides, and those in which a small or fragment- 
ary foetus is attached to or enclosed in a foetus of average 
development, — the latter class being the so-called eases of 
parasitism.” 

Symmetrical Double Monsters are subdivided according 
to the part or region of the body where the udon or fusion 
exists — ^head, thorax, umbilicus, or pelvis. One of the 
simplest cases is a Janus head upon a single body, or there 
may be two pairs of arms with the two faces. Again, there 
may be one head ’with two necks and two complete trunks 
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and pairs of extremities. T'wo distinct teads (mth. more 
or less of neck) may surmount a single trunk, broad at the 
shoulders but with only one pair of arms. The fusion, 
again, may be from the middle of the thorax downwards, 
giving two heads and two pairs of shoulders and arms, but 
only one trunk and one pair of legs. In another variety, 
the body may be double down to the waist, but the pelvis 
and lower limbs single. The degree of union in the region 
of the head, abdomen, or pelvis may be so slight as to permit 
of two distinct organs or sets of organs in the respective 
cavities, or so great as to have the viscera in common.; and 
there is hardly ever an intermediate condition between those 
extremes. Thus, in the Janus head there may be two 
brainy or only one bram The Siamese twins are an instance 
of union at the umbilical region, with the viscera distinct 
in every respect except a slight vascular anastomosis and 
a common process of peritoneum j hut it is more usual for 
union in that region to be more extensive, and to entail a 
single set of abdominal and thoracic viscera. The pelvis 
is one of the commonest regions for double monsters to 
he Joined at, and, as in Sie head and abdomen, the 
junerion may be slight or total. The Hungarian sisters 
Helena and Judith (1701-1723) were joined at the sacrum, 
hut had the pelvic cavity and pelvic organs separate ; the 
same condition obtained in the South Carolina negresses 
Millie and Christina, known as the “ two-headed nightin- 
gale,” and in the other recent ease of the Bohemian sisters 
Rosalie and Josephs. More usually the union in the 
pelvic region is complete, and produces the most fantastic 
shapes of two trunks (each with head and arms) joining 
below at various angles, and with three or four lower limbs 
extending from the region of fusion, sometimes in a lateral 
direction, sometimes downwards. A very curiotis kind of 
double monster is produced by two otherwise distinct 
fcetuses joining at the crown of the head and keeping the 
axis of ^eir bodies in a line. It is only in rare instances 
that double monsters survive their birth, and the preserved 
specimens of them are mostly of foetal size. 

JIneqmil Mmstert, Foetus in Fceiu . — There are 

some well-authenticated instances of tljs most curious of 
^ anomalies. The most celebrated of these parasite- 
bearing monsters was a Genoese, Lazarus Johannes Baptista 
Coiioredo, horn in 1716, who was figured as a child by 
Licetus, and a^in. by Baxtholinus at the age of twenty- 
eight as a young man of average stature. The parasite 
adhered to the lower end of his breast-bone, and was a 
toterably well-formed child, wanting only one leg; it 
bmthei s^pt at intervals, and moved its body, but it 
had no separate nutritive ftmctions. The parasite is more 
apt to be a ininiature acardiac and acephalous j&agment, 
as in the ease of the one borne in front of the aMomen 
of a Chinaman figured by L Geofhoy St-Hilidre. Some- 
times the parasite is contained in a pouch under the skin 
of the abdominal wail, and in another class (of which 
there is a .spnscimen in the Hunterian Museum) it has 
actu^y been included, by the closure of the ventral laminse, 
within the abdominal cavity of the foetus, — a true fvetm 
in foetu. Shapeless parasitic fragments containing ma^es 
of boa^ cartilage, and other tissue are found also iu the 
space b^iind ihe breast-boue (mediastinal teratoma), or 
growing from the base of the sk^ and protruding through 
the mouth/** epi^jathous teratoma/’ appearing to he seated 
on the jaw), and, most frequently of all, attached to the 
^ram- These last pass by a most interesting transition 
into common forms of congenital sacral tumours (which 
may be of enormous size), eonsistiiig mainly of one kind 
O^f tissue having its physiological iypO in the curious gland- 
like body (coccygeal gland) in wMch the middle sacral artery 
comes to an end. The congenital sacral tnmours have a 
l^deucy to become cystic, and they are probably related to 


the more perfect congenital cysts of the neck region, where 
there is another minute gland-like body of the same nature 
as the coccygeal at the point of bifurcation of the common 
carotid artery. Other tumours of the body, especially 
certain of the sarcomatous class, may he regarded from 
the point of view of monstra per excessum ; hut such cases 
suggest not so much a question of aberrant development 
witMtt the blastoderm as of the indwelling spontaneity of 
a single post-embryonic tissue; and they fall to be con- 
sider^ more properly, along with tumours in general, in 
the article Pathology (g.v.). 

The scientific appreciation of monsters hardly began before the 
18th century j CTen so great a rationalist in surgical practice as 
Ambroise Para (1517-1590), although he was attracted as a scholax* 
in later life to the subject, did not advance in it materially beyond 
the fantastic and credulous standpoint of the time, which is exem- 
plified in the elaborate treatise of Lyeosthenes, Prodigiorv/m etc osteii~ 
torum (dtrmiicont Basel, 1557. Throughout the 1 7th centuiyfahulous 
monsters continued to be described along with actual specimens ; 
tba emb^ological studies of Harvey (1651) were doubtless calculated 
to help in the gi'owth of rational opinion about monsters, though 
Harvey himself mentions them only casually. The first systematic 
discussion of them from a strictly objective or anatomical point of 
view occurs in various writings or Haller from 1785 to 1763, and 
the subject continued after that to engage a large amount of precise 
and philosophical thought on the pert of Caspar Friedrich Wolff 
(1735-1794), who first stated the relation of monstrosities to em- 
bryonic deviations in words that even now hardly require to be 
altered, and of Blumenbach, Sommering, Autenrieth, Tiedemann, 
and others. The engrossing interest or the subject in the early 
part of the 19th century is shown by the fact that J. F. Meckel’s 
Handbuch der ‘pailiologiachm A'liatomie (1817) was largely occupied 
with congenital malformations. Qeoflroy St-Hilaire, the father, 
gave them a prominent place in his Fhilosophie Anatmique (Paris, . 
1822), and his son Isidore made them the snhject of a special and 
very elaborate treatise in 3 vols. (Paris, 1882-37), illnstrated by a 
small and inadequate atlas of plates. Monstrosities were at this 
period a prominent part of all text-books of morbid anatomy. . From 
1840 to 1850 may be regarded as the period in which human tera- 
tology reached its highest wint ; in 1840-42 the special treatise of 
YroSewas published (2 voIk, Amsterdam), contaiimg an introduc- 
tion on the nonaal development, and his sumptnous and ineompax- 
able atlas to the same followed in 1849 ; in 1841 Otto published at 
Warsaw a description of 600 monsters with 80 folio plates ; and in 
1842 the embryologist Bischoff contributed to Wagner’s JSandwSrt- 
erbxudi der Physiologie, voL i., an article on teratology as elucidated 
by the best information on mammalian development An artide 
by Allen Thomson in the Louden, and Edinburgh Moidhly Journal 
of Medical ScAence, July 1844, followed by a critical survey in the 
next number, is of the first importance for the theory of double 
monsters, and it is one of the few notable English contributions to 
animal teratologyapartfi’om museum catalogues, — thegeneral article 
in Todd’s Cydopstdict of Anaiomy and Physiology having been written 
bv Trolik, whUe the special subject of Hennaphroditism is treated 
of in a long and learned article by J. Y. Simpson (reprinted iu his 
collected works). One of the latest important works on monsters 
is that by Forster (Jena, 1861), Die MissUldungen des Mensdwi 
systemat^eh darge^lli, with an atlas of 26 4to plates containing 
524 figures (on a small scale), of which 162 were drawn from original 
specimen^ mostly in the Wiirzburg Museum ; this work has a very 

S t varie^ of Illustrations fi:om all sources, and most copious 
Lographical references. The newest treatise is Ahlfeld’s Miss- 
hildungen des Mensdien (Leipsic, 1880-82), with an extensive atlas 
of folio plates, as comprehensive as Forster’s and on a l^ger sc^e. 
Mongers have of late been assigned a eomparatively subordinate 
posittoAin pathological teaching, owing, doubtless, to the more im- 

recent pathol<^cal text-books that^of Peris (Itut^^* 
may be named as conteining an adequate treatment of the, subject. 
The two most considerable contributors to teratology recently have 
to Panum (Berlin, 1860), and Dareste (Paris, 1877), both of whonr 
have occupied them^ves maialy with producing monstrosities arti- 
fidally in the bird’s egg by varying the temperature in the hatehing 
oven. See also L. (Erlach, Die Entstehzingsweise der JDoppelmissbil- 
dungm iei den h&ieren WirbeltMeren, Stuttgart, 1883. (G. 0.) 

MOHSTEELET,^ EbrcfUEEEANB be (ob. U53) (who, 
rather owing to accident than to merit, held, nntil within 
the present emitniy, the same position as chronicler of 
IVmich affairs during the early part of the Ifith century 
as Froissart deservedly holds with regard to, the last half 
of .the 14th.), was horn at an nncertadxi date, apparently 
not later than 1400. and died in Julv 1453. He was of 
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a noble family in tbe district of Boulogne. He held in 
1436, and later, the office of lieutenant-ga-venier (receiTer 
of the gave^ a kind of church rate) in the city of Cambray, 
and seems to have usually resided there. Besides this he 
■was for some time bailiff of the chapter of that city, and 
later provost. He ivas married, and left children. But 
this almost ezhausts the amount of our kno-^ledge respect- 
ing him, except that he was present, not at the capture of 
the Maid of Orleans, but at her subsequent interview -mth 
the duke of Burgundy. As a subject of this latter prince 
he naturally takes the Burgundian side in his history, which 
extends in the genuine part of it to two books, and covers 
the period from 1400 to 1444. At this time, as another 
chronicler Matthieu de Coucy informs us, Monsteelet ceased 
writing. But, according to a habit by no means uncommon 
in the Middle Ages, a clumsy sequel, extending to a period 
long subsequent to his death, was formed out of various 
other chronicles and tacked on to his work. The genuine 
part of this, dealing •with the last half of the Hundred Years 
War, is valuable because it contains a large number of 
documents which are certainly, and reported speeches which 
are probably, authentic. It has, however, little colour or 
narrative merit, is duHy, though clearly enough, -written, 
and is strongly tinged -with the pedantry of its century, — 
the most pedantic in French history. The best edition is 
that published for the Soci6t4 de I’Histoire de France by 
M. Douet d’Arcq in 1856. 

MONTAGU, Lady Mady Woutley (1690-1762), one 
of the most brilliant letter-^writers of the 18th century, was 
the eldest daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, duke of Eongston, 
and Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of the earl of Denbigh. 
Her near relationship with Fielding the novelist is worth 
remarking. She was born at Thoresby in Nottingham- 
shire in 1690. Her mother died when she was a child, 
and by some chance she received or gave herself an un- 
usually wide literary education, had the run of her father’s 
library, was encouraged in her studies by Bishop Burnet, 
and while still a girl translated the Enchiridim of Epic- 
tetus. After a courtship in which she showed a singular 
power of thinking for herself, she was married in 1712, 
against her father’s -wish, to Mr. E. Wortley Montagu, 
an accomplished and scholarly friend of the Queen Anne 
wits. At the new court of George I. her beauty and 
■wit brought her much homage; Pope -^ras among her 
most devoted worshippers, and she even gained and kept 
the friendship of the great duchess of Marlborough Her 
husband being appointed ambassador to the Porte in 
1716, she accompanied him to Constantinople, and -wrote 
to her friends at home brilHant descriptions of Eastern life 
and scenery. These letters were not published till 1763, 
the year after her death ; but, copies being handed about 
in fashionable circles, their lively, -witty style, graphic 
pictures of unfamiliar life, and sluewd and daring judg- 
ments gave the writer instant celebrity. In one of them 
she described the practice of inoculation for the smallpox, 
and announced her intention of trying it on her own son, 
and of introducing it in spite of the doctor into England. 
The most memorable incident in her life after her return 
from the East was her quarrel -with Pope, ca-osed, accord- 
ing to her account, by her laughing at him when he made 
love to her in earnest. He satirized her under the name 
of Sappho, and she teased him -with superior ingenuity 
and Imdly inferior -wit. From 1739 to 1761 Lady Mary 
lived abroad, apart from her husband, maintaining an 
affectionate correspondence with her daughter Lady Bute, 
in which she set forth views of life largely coloured by 
the asceticism of her master Epictetus, and wearing an 
appearance of oddity and eccentricity from their contrast 
-with conventional thought. The character of coldness 
and unwomanlineaS which Pope contrived to fasten on Ms 
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enemy was far from being deserved ; her letters show her 
to have been a very warm-hearted woman, though on 
principle she turned the hard side to the world. She 
died 21st August 1762. The best edition of her works is 
that of 1861, with a memoir by Moy Thomas. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel de (1533-1592), essayist, was 
bom, as he himself tells us, between eleven o’clock and noon 
on 2 8th F ebruary 1533. The patronymic of the Montaigne 
family, who derived their title from the chateau at which 
the essayist was bora and which had been bought by his 
grandfather, was Eyquem. It was believed to be of Eng- 
lish origin, and the long tenure of Gascony and Guienne b3" 
the English certainly provided abundant opportunity for the 
introduction of Enghsh colonists. But the elaborate re- 
searches of M. Malvezin have proved the existence of a 
family of Eyquems or Ayquems before the marriage of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine to Henry II. of England, though 
no connexion between this family, who were Sieurs de 
Lesparre, and the essayist’s ancestors can be made out. 
Montaigne is not far from Bordeaux, and in Montaigne’s 
time was in the province of Perigord. It is now in 
the arrondissement of Bergerac and the department of 
Dordogne. The Eyquem family had for some time been 
connected -with Bordeaux. Indeed, though they possessed 
more than one estate in the district, they were of doubt- 
ful and certainly very recent nobility. Pierre Eyquem, 
Montaigne’s father, had been engaged in commerce (a 
herring-merchant Sealiger calls him), had filled many 
municipal offices in Bordeaux, and had served under 
Francis I. in Italy as a soldier. The essayist was not 
the eldest son, but the third. By the death of Ms 
elder brothers, however, he became head of the family. 
He had also six younger brothers and sisters. His father 
appears, like many otW men of the time, to have made 
a hobby of education. Michel was not a strong hoy, 
indeed he was all his life a valetudinarian, and this may 
have especially prompted his father to take pains -with 
Mm. At a time when the rod was the universal instru- 
ment of teaching it was almost entirely spared to 
Montaigne. He was, according to the French fashion 
common at all times, put out to nurse -with a peasant 
woman. But Pierre Eyquem added to tMs the unusual 
fancy of choosing Ms son’s sponsors from the same class, 
and of accustoming him to associate -with it. He was 
taught Latin orally by servants who could speak no French, 
and many curious fancies were tried on him, as, for 
instance, that of waking him every morning by soft music. 
But he was by no means allowed to be idle. A plan of 
teaching him Greek, still more out of the common way 
than his Latin course, by some kind of mechanical 
araangement, is not veiy intelH^ble, and was quite un- 
successful. These details of his education (wMeh, like 
most else that is kno-wn about him, come from his o-wn 
mouth) are not only interesting in themselves but remind 
the reader ho-iv, not far from the same time, the other 
greatest -writer of French during the Benaissance was also 
exercising himself, though not being exercised, in plans of 
education almost as fantastic. At six years old (for the 
father’s reforming views in education do not seem to have 
disgusted him -with the extremely early age at wMch it 
was then usual to begin school training) Montaigne was 
sent to the College de Guienne at Bordeaux, then at the 
hmght of its reputation, ha-vdng more than double the 
number of scholars (two thousand) that even the largest 
English - public school has usually boasted. Among i-te 
masters were Buchanan, afterwards the teacher of James 
L, and Muretus, one of the first scholars of the age. These, 
with their colleague Gu6rente, composed "Latin plays for 
their pupils to act, and are held to have given no s m a ll 
impulse to the production of the classical French tragedy 
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of tte P16iade. Montaigne remained at school seven yeaxs, 
and, like almost all Frenchmen of all times, retained no 
pleasant or complimentary memory of it. At thirteen he 
left the College de Guienne and began to stndy law, it is 
not known where, but probably at Toulouse, the most 
famous university, despite its religious intolerance, of the 
south of France. Of 1^ youth, early manhood, and middle 
life extremely little is known. Allusions to it in the 
Essays are frequent enough, but they axe rajrely precise. 
In 1548 he was at Bordeaux during one of the frequent 
riots caused by the gabelle, or salt tax. Six years afterwards, 
having attained his majority, he was made a counsellor in 
the Bordeaux parliament. In 1558 he was present at the 
siege of Thionville. Like his. father, he certainly served 
in the army, for he has frequent allusions to military 
experiences. He was also much about the court, and 
he admits very frankly that in his youth he led a l^e of 
pleasure, if not exactly of excess. In 1666 he married 
Frangoise de la Chassaigne, whose father was, like himself, 
a member of the Bordeaux parliament. Three years later 
his father died, and he succeeded to the family possessions. 
Finally, in 1571, as he tells us in an inscription still estan^ 
he retired to Montaigne to take up his abode there. This 
was the tuming-point of his life. 

It has been said that his health was never strong, and 
it had been further weakened by the hard living (in both 
senses of that phrase) which was usual at the time. He 
resolved, aceor^gly, to retire, to a life of study and con- 
templation, though he did not in the least seclude himself, 
and indulged in no asceticism except careful diet. Mon- 
taigne was a large country house unfortified (in which 
crrcumstance its astute possessor saw rather safety than 
danger from the turbulence of the religious waxs), and its 
owner’s revenues, without being large, appear to have been 
easy. He neither had nor professed any enthusiastic 
affection for Ms wife, but he lived on excellent terms with 
her, and bestowed some pains on the education of the only 
child (a daughter) who survived infancy. In his study, 
which he has minutely described, he rea^ wrote, dictated, 
meditated, inscribed moral sentences, which still remain on 
the walls and rafters, and in other ways gave himself up 
to learned ease. He was not new to literature. In his 
father’s lifetime, and at his request, he had translated the 
Thsdogia Matwralis of Eaymond de Sebonde, a Spanidi 
schoolman. On first coming to live at Montaigne he 
edited the works of his deceased friend ^Itienne de la 
Bo4tie, who had been the comrade of his youth, who died 
early, and whoi, with poems of real promise, had composed 
a ded^B^tory and oAoolboyiah theme on republicanism, 
entitleid the Uts, which is one of the most over- 

estimated books in literature. But the years of his 
studious retirement were spent on a work of infinitely 
greater importance. Garrulous after a fashion, as Mon- 
taigne is, he gives us no clear idea of any oiigmal or 
delate impulse leading him to write the famous Essays. 
It is very probable that if they were at first intended to 
have any special form at all it was that of a table-book 
or joun^ such as was never more commonly kept than 
in the 16th century. But the author must have been 
more or less conscious of an order existing in the disorder 
of his thoiights, and this may have induced bim to keep 
them ap^ ih chapters, or at least under chapter-headings, 
and at the same time not to cut them up into mere pms^es. 
It is certainly veiy noticeable that the earlier essays, those 
of the first two booic^ differ jErom the later in one most 
striking point, in that of length. Speaking generally, the 
essays of the third book average fully four times the 
len^ of those of the other two, of itself would 

suj^est a difference in the system of composition. For 
the pi^sent, however, we may confine ourselves to the first 


two books. These appeared in 1580, when their author 
was forty-seven years old. 

They contain, as at present published, no less than ninety-three 
essays, besides an exceedingly long apology for the abeady-men- 
tioned Eaymond Sebonde, which amounts to about a quarter of the 
whole in. bulk, and differs curiously from its companions in matter 
no less than in scale. The book be^s with a short avis (address 
to the reader), owning with the well-known words, “C’est icy nn 
livre de hon foy lecteur,” and sketching in a few lively sentences 
the character of meditative egotism which is k^t up throughout. 
His sole object, the author says, is to leave for Ms friends and 
relations a mental portrait of himself defects and all ; he cares 
neither for utility nor fame. The essays then begin without any 
attempt to explain or classify them subjects. Theb titles are of the 
most diverse character. Sometimes they are proverbial sayings, or 
moral adages, such as: “Par divers moyens on arrive k pareille fin”, 
“ Qu’il ne font juger de notre hear qu’aprfes la mort ”, “ Le profit de 
Ton est le dommage de I’aultre. ” Sometimes they are headed like the 
chapters of a treatise on ethics : “ De la tristesse ”, “De Toisivetl”, 
“De la peur”, “De I’amitie.” Sometimes a fact of some sort 
which has awaked a train of associations in the mind of the writer 
serves as a title, such as; “On est puni de s’opiniastrer a tine place 
sans raison”, “De la bataille de Drenx”, &c. Occasionally the titles 
seem to he deliberately fantastic, as : “ Des puces ”, “ De I’usage de 
se vestb.” Sometimes, though not very often, the sections are in no 
poper sense essays, but merely commonplace book entries of singular 
^ts or quotations with harifiy any comment. These point to 
the haphazard or indbect origin of them which has been abeady 
su^ested. But generally the essay-character — that is to say, the 
discussion of a special point, it may be with wide digressions and 
divergences — displays itself. The digressions are indeed constant, 
and sometimes have the appearance of being absolutely wilful. 
The nominal title, even when most strictly observed, is rarely more 
than a starting-point ; and, though the brevity of these first essays 
for the most part prevents the author from journeying very far, he 
contrives to get to the utmost range of his tether. Quotations are 
very frequent. These are the principal external characteristics of 
the book ; its internal spirit had better be treated when it can be 
spoken of completely. 

Between tiie publication of the first two books of essays 
in 1580 and the publication of the third in 1688, Mon- 
tidgne’s life as distinguished from lus writings becomes 
somewhat better known, and somewhat more interesting. 
He had, during the eight years of composition of his first 
j volume, visited Paris occasionally and travelled for health 
i or pleasure to Cauterete, Eaux Chaudes, and elsewhere. 
Charles IX., apparently, had made him one of his gentle- 
men in ordinary, and perhaps conferred on him the order 
of St Michael. The fiercest period of the religious wars, 
save that yet to come of the League, passed over him with- 
out harming him, though not without subjecting him to 
some risks. But his health grew worse and worse, and he 
was tormented by stone and gravel. He accordingly re- 
solved to journey to the baths of Lucca, Late in the 18th 
century a joum^ was found in the chateau of Montaigne, 
^ving an account of this journey, and it was published in 
1774 ; part of it is written in Italian and part dictated 
in French, the latter being for the most part the work 
of a secretary or servant. 'Whatever may be the biographi- 
cal value of this work, which has rarely been reprinted 
with the Essays themselv^, it is almost entirely destitute 
of literary interest. Written, moreover, according to its 
own showing merely for the author’s own eye, it contains 
abundance of details as to the medicinal effect of the 
various baths wMch he visited, details which may be said 
to be superfluous to a medical reader, and disgusting to 
any other. The course of the journey was firat north- 
wards to Plombiferes, then by Basel to Augsburg and 
Munic!^ then through Tyrol to Verona and Padua in Italy. 
Montaigne visited most of the famous cities of the north 
and centre, staying five months at Rome, and finally 
establishing himself at the baths of Lucca for nearly as 
long a time. There he received news of hk election as 
mayor of Bordeaux, and after sonae time journeyed home- 
wards. The tour contains much minute information about 
roads, food, travelling, &c., but tiie singular condition in 
which it exists, and the absence of a reallv erood critical 
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edition Mtkerto, make it rather difficult to use it as a 
document. The freak of writing part of it in a strange 
dog-Italian is not uncharacteristic of Montaigne, but the 
words of his last and best editors, MM. Courbet and 
Eoyer, who speak of the letters as “I’unique complement 
des essais,” seem to indicate that they are not of those 
who accept the published Voyage as authentic. Of the 
fact of the journey there is no doubt whatever. 

Montaigne (as was not unnatural in a man of his tempera- 
ment, who had for some years, if not for the greater part 
of his hfe, lived solely to please himself) was not altogether 
delighted at his election to the mayoralty, which promised 
him two years of responsible if not very hard work. The 
memory of his father, however, and the commands of the 
king, which seem to have been expressed in a manner rather 
stronger than a mere formal confirmation, induced him to 
accept it ; and he seems to have discharged it neither better 
nor worse than an average magistrate. Indeed, he gave 
sufficient satisfaction to the citizens to be re-elected at the 
close of his term, and it may be suspected that the honour 
of the position, which was reaUy one of considerable dignity 
and importance, was not altogether indifferent to him. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be said that nothing in his office 
became him like the leaving of it, for it was at the close 
of his second tenure that he gave the only sign of the 
demoralizing effect which is sometimes alleged by severe 
moralists to come of the half epicurean, half sceptic^ philo- 
sophy which he undoubtedly professed It was his business, 
if not exactly his duty, to preside at the formal election of 
his successor, the mar^ehal de Matignon j hut there was a 
severe pestilence in Bordeaux, and Montaigne writes to the 
jurats of that town, in one of the few undoubtedly authentic 
letters which we possess, to the effect that he wiU leave 
them to judge whether his presence at the election is so 
necessary as to make it worth his while to expose himself 
to the danger of going into the town in its then condition, 
“ which is specially dangerous for inen coming from a good 
air as he does.” That is to say, the chief magistrate of one 
of the greatest towns in France not only declined to visit 
it because of sickness prevailing there, but had left it to 
itself at a time when nearly half the population perished, 
and when, according to the manners of the age, civil dis- 
turbance was almost sure to follow accordingly. Attempts 
have been made to justify Montaigne, and it may be at 
least said that he at no time pretend^ to unselfish heroism ; 
but it is to be feared that the facts and the inference drawn 
from them admit of no dispute. At the least, Montaigne’s 
conduct must be allowed to contrast very little to his 
advantage with that of Botrou in the next century under 
somewhat similar circumstances though in a position of 
much less responsibility. It may, however, be urged in 
Montaigne’s favour that the general circumstances of the 
time, where they did not produce reckless and foolhardy 
daring, almost necessarily produced a somewhat esc^sive 
caution. The League was on the point of attaining its 
gr^test power; the extreme Calvinist and Navarrese party, 
on the other side, was (as may be seen ia Agrippa d’Aubign6) 
no less fanatical than the League itself, and the salvation 
of France seemed to lie in the third party of politiggies, or 
trimmers, to which Montaigne belong^. The capital 
motto of this party was that of the Scotch saying, “ Jouk 
and let the jaw gang by,” and the continual habit of parry- 
ing and avoiding political dangers might be apt to extend 
itself to dangers other than political. However this may 
be, Montaigne had difficulty enough during this turbulent 
period, all the more so from his neighbourhood to the chief 
haunts and possessions of Henry of Navarre, He was 
able, however, despite the occupations of his journey, his 
mayoralty, and the pressure of civil war and pestilence, 
which was not confined to the town, to continue his essay 
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writing, and in 1588, after a visit of some length to Paris, 
the third book of the Essays was published, together with 
the former ones considerably revised. The new essays, as 
has been remarked, differ strikingly from the older ones in 
respect of length ; there being only one which confines 
itself to the average of those in the first two books. The 
whimsical unexpectedness of the titles, moreover, reappears 
in but two of them : “ Des coches ” and “ Des boiteux.” 
They are, however, identical with the earlier ones in spirit, 
and make with them a harmonious vs^hole — a book which 
has hardly been second in influence to any of the modern 
world. 

This influence is almost eqrmllj remarkable in point of matter 
and in point of form, as regards the subsequent history of thought 
and as regards the subsequent history of literature. The latter aspect 
may be taken first. Montaigne is one of the few great writers who 
have not only perfected but have also invented a literary form. 
The essay as he gave it had no forerunner in modern literature, and 
no direct ancestor in the literature of classical times. It is indeed 
not improbable that it owes something to the body of tractates by 
different authors and of different dates, which goes under the name 
of Plutarch’s Mbo'als, and it also bears some resemblance to the 
miscellaneous work of Lucian. But the resemblance is in both cases 
at most that of suggestion. The peculiar desultoriness and tenta- 
tive character of the essay proper were alien to the orderly ehai-acter 
of the Greek mind, as were also its gainility and the tendency which 
it has rather to reveal the idiosyncrasy of the writer than to deal in 
a systematic manner with the peculiarities of the subject. It has 
been suggested that the form which the essays assumed was in a 
way accidental, and this of itself precludes the idea of a definite 
“model even if such a model could be found- Beginning with the 
tlmowing together of a few stray thoughts and quotations liixked 
by a community of subject, the author by degrees acquires more 
and more certainty of hand, until he produces such masterpieces of 
apparent desultoriuess and real unity as the essay ‘ ‘ Sur des vers de 
Virgile.” In matter of style and lan^age Montaigne’s position is 
equally important, but the ways winch led him to it are more 
clearly traceable. His favourite author was beyond all doubt Plu- 
tarch, and his own explicit confession makes it undeniable that 
Plutarch’s translator Amyot was his master in point of vocabulary, 
and (so far as he took any lessons in it) of style. Amyot was 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable writers of French in 
the 16th century, and to him more than to any one else is due 
the beauty of the prose style which marked the second half of 
that century, a style which, though unequal and requiring to be 
modified for general use, is at its best the very flower of the lan- 
guage. Montaigne, however, followed with the perfect independence 
that oharacterized him. He was a contemporary of Eonsard, and 
his first essays were published when the innovations of the Pleiade 
had fully established themselves. He adopted them to a great 
exten^ but with much discrimination, and he used his own judg- 
ment in Latinizing when he pleased. In the same way he retained 
archaic and provincial words with a good deal of freedom, but by 
no means to excess. In the arrangement as in the selection of his 
language he is equally ori^aL There is little or no trace in him 
of the interminable sentence which is the drawback of early prose 
in all languages when it has to deal with anjrfching more difficult 
to manage than mere narrative. He has not the excessive classicism 
of style which mars even the fine prose of Calvin, and which makes 
that of some of Calvin's followers intolerably stiff. As a rule he is 
careless of definitely rhythmical cadence, though his sentences are 
always pleasant to the ear. But the principal characteristic of 
Montaigne’s prose style is its remarkable ease and flexibility. These 
peculiarities, calculated in themselves to exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on a language as yet somewhat undisemlined, acquired by 
accident an importance of an extraordinary kind. A few years 
after Montairae's death a great revolution, as is generally known, 
passed over French. The criticism of Malherbe, followed by the 
establishment of the Academy, the minute grammatical censures of 
Vaugelas, and the severe literary censorship of Boileau turned 
French in less than three-quarters of a century from one of the 
freest languages in Europe to one of the most restricted. The 
Latinisms and Gr*ecisms of the Pleiade were tabooed at the same 
time with the most pictur^ue expressions of the older tongue. 
The efforts of the reformers were directed above all things to weed 
and to refine, to impose additional difficulties in the way of writing 
exquisitely, at the same time that, by holding out a strictly-defined 
model, they assisted persons of little genius and imagination to 
write tolerably. During this revolution only tv'O writers of older 

Montai^e hei^ of Ms nature more generally readable than^abe- 
lais. 'file Essays, the popularity of which no academic censorship 
could touch, thus kept before the eyes of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies a treasury of Fi*eneh in which every generation could behold 
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tlie liclies of their ancestors. The study of them influenced, all the ' 
great prose -writers of France, and they co-uld not fail to be influ- 
enced in the direction which it -was most important that they should 
take by the racy phrase, the quaint and picturesque vocabulary, 
and the unconstrained consti'uctions of Montaigne. 

It would be impossible, however, for the stoutest defender of the 
importance of form in literature to assign the chief part in Mon- 
taigne’s influence to style. It is the method or rather the manner 
of thinking of which that style is the garment which has in reality 
exercised influence on the world, like all writers except Shake- 
speare, Montaigne thoroughly and completely ^hibite the intellec- 
tual and moral complexion of his o-wn lime. When he reached man- 
hood the French Benaissa n ce (which was perhaps on the whole the 
most characteristic example of that phenomenon, the religious 
element being neither in excess as it was in England and Germany, 
nor in defect as it had been in Italy) was at hi^ water, and the -turn 
of the tide was bemnning. Babelais, who died when Montaigne was 
still in early manhood, exhibits the earlier and Tisi^ spirit, though 
he needs to be completed on the poetical side. 'The Benaissance 
had, as ail revolts against authority must have, a certain sceptical 
element, but it was not at first by any means eminently sceptical. 
Despite the half ironicai, half warning -termination of PaiUagruel, 
an immense confidence and delight, as of the invader of a pronmed 
land, fills the pages of Babelais. He rejoices in his strength, in his 
knowledge, in Ms freedom, in the pleasures of the flesh and the spirit. 
With Montaigne begins the age of disenchantment. By the time 
at least when he to meditate his essays in the refeement of 
his country house it was tolerably certain that no golden age was 
about to retam. The Beformation had brought not peace but a 
sword, and the Calvinists -were as intolerant as the Catholics. The 
re-vivsi of learning bad, whatever its benefits, merely changed the 
outward of pedants instead of extirpating p^antry. The 
art of printing had multiplied rubbish as well as valuable matter. 
The diMovery of America had brought ruin to the discovered, and 
disease and discord to the discoverera The horrors of a disputed 
succession were already threatening France. These things were 
enou^ to make thonghtful men dubious about the blessings of 
progress and reform ; but the extreme dissoluteness which charac- 
terized the private life of the time also brought about ite natural 
result of satiety. Physical science had hardly yet emerged to ocenpy 
some active minds ; scholasticism was dead, while Bewon and Des- 
cartes had not arisen ; nothing like a theory of polities had been 
evolved, thoogh Bodin and a few others were feeling after one, As 
the earlier Benaissance had specially occupied itself with the prac- 
tical bnsiness and pleasures of life, so the later Benaissance spedally 
mused on the vanity of this business and these pleasures. *^6 pre- 
disposing circumstances -vMch affected Montaigne -were thus likely 
to incline him to scepticism, to etMcal musings on the vanity of life 
and the lika But to all th^ there had to he added the peculiarity 
of his own temperament This -was a decidedly complicated one, 
and neglect of it has led some readers to adopt a more positive idea 
of Montaigne’s scepticism than is fully justifiM by all the fects. The 
municipality of Imme has put up a tablet on the house occupied 
by Montaigne daring his -visit there, which speaks of hiTn as a 
"founder of the new philosophy.” In Italian mouths at the 
present day this is equivalent to an assertion that Montaigne was 
an enamv ^ Chrisiaanity. Ho assumption can he more gratoitous 
w leas borne out by the text of hm works and the reasonable 
Infinresices iobs drawn fliaatheni. The attitude which he assumed 
ms no doubt e|diectie and ciitacsd cMefly. He decorated his study 
»A Montaigne with inscriptions (still, by dint of accidental 
pre^rvaticin and restoration not accidental, legible there), most of 
which are of the most nessimist and sceptical character. Ecde- 
aastes, Ecclesiasticus, Horace, Lncretius, Sextus Empiricus, lie 
fiagments of the Greek dramatists and plMoeo^ers, are ransacked 
for epigraphs indicating the vanity of hmnan reason, human wishes, 
hu m an belief, human thoughts and actions of every kind. In one 
curious essay (if indeed it is to be called an essay), the "Apolcme 
de Eaymond Sebonde,” he has apparently amused himself -wmh 
gathering toother, in the shape of quotations as well as of re- 
IfixioQS, all that can be said against certainty in aesthetics as well as 
in d<^tnatiea But the general tenor of -the essays is in complete 
contrast with this sceptical attitude, at least in its more demded 
form, and it .is worth notice that the motto “ Que seai-je ?” does not 
appe^ OB the title page tiE after the writer’s death. The general 
disposi-tioh, moreover, mamfested in these femons writings is very 
fax firom bei^ determinedly Pyrrhonist or despairingly loaisanthro- 
pic, Montai^e is ^ too much occupied about all sorts of the 
minutest details of human life to make it for- a moment admissible 
that he regarded -that life as a whole but as smoke and -vapour. 
He is much too curious of the varieties of belief, and too keenly 
interested in following them out, to leave hiios^ in peril of the 
charge that all beiier was to him a matter of indifference. The 
rteson of the misapprehension of Mm -which is current is due very 
mainly to the fact teat he was eminffljtiy a humorist in tee midrt 
of a people to whom, sinee his time, humour has been nearly un- 
khowB. But theteiamore than teia The humorist as a recog- 


nized genus almost always passes into the satirist. The temper 
wMchhas been admirably defined' as thinking in jest wMle feeling 
in earnest naturally throws itself into opposition, though it may 
not always take the irreconcilahle form of tee opposition of S-wift. 
Perhaps the only actual parallel to Montaigne in literature is Lamb. 
There are differences between them, arising naterally enongh 
from differences of temperament and experience ; bnt both agree 
in their attitude — an atti-fcude which is sceptical -without being 
negative, and humorist -without being satiric. There is hardly any 
■writer in whom the human comedy appears treated with such 
completeness as it is in Montaigne. There is discernible in Ms 
essays no attempt to map out a complete plan, and then to fill 
up its outlines. But in the desultory and haphazard fashion 
which distinguishes him there are few parts of life on which he 
does not touch. The exceptions are cMefly to be found in. the 
higher and more poetical strains of feeling to which the humorist 
temperament lends itself -with reluctance and distrust, though it 
by no means excludes them. The French disposition, by a change 
which has never been sufficiently accounted for, and of -which the 
most accurate examination of documents fails fidly to detect the 
reason, had become, after being strongly idealist in the earlier Middle 
Ages, absolutely positive in the later, and from this positiveness it 
has never sinee quite freed itself. This positiveness is already notice- 
able in Babelais ; it becomes more noticeable still in Montaigne. He 
is always charming, but he is rarely inspiring, except in a very few' 
pMsages where the sense of vanity and nothingness possesses him 
with unusual stren^h. As a general rule, an agreeable grotesque 
of the affairs of life (a grotesque w'hich never loses hold of good 
taste sufficiently to iJe called burlesque) occupies Mm. There is a 
Mnd of anticipation of the scientific spirit in the careful zeM with 
which he picks up odd aspects of mankind, and comments upon 
them as he places them in his museum. Such a te^erament is 
most pleasantly shown when it is least personal The letter to 
the Bordeaux jurats does not, as has been said, sho-w Montaigne 
in Ms best ligh-t, nor does another letter to his wife, in wMch 
he condoles -with her on the death of one of their children in a 
strain wMch must have drawn from any woman of sensibility and 
^irit a torrent of indignant tears. Bnt what is almost offensive 
in immediate and private relationships becomes not only toler- 
[ able but deligbtM in the impersonal and irresponsible relationship 
of author to reader. A dozen generations of men have rejoiced in 
the gentle irony with wMeh Montaigne handles the ludiorum hit- 
mmi mcuii, in the qnaint felicity of nis selection of examples, and 
in the real though sometimes fentastic wisdom of Ms conmient on 
his selections. 

Montaigne did not very long survive tee completion of 
Ms book. His sojourn at Paris for tee purpose of getting 
it printed vpas by no means uneventful, and on his way he 
stayed for some time at Biois, where he met De Thou. In 
Paris itself he had a more disagreeable experience, being 
for a short time committed to the Bastille by the Leaguers, 
as a kind of hostage, it is said, for a member of their party 
who had been arrested at Rouen by Henry of Navarre. 
But he was in no real danger. He was well known to 
and favoured by bote Catherine de’ Medici and the Guises, 
and was very soon released. In Paris, too, at this time he 
made a whimsical but pleasant friendship. Marie le Jars, 
Demoiselle de Groumay, one of the most learned ladies of 
tee 16te and ITth centuries, had conceived such a venera- 
tion for the author of tee Essays that^ though a very 
young girl and connected with many noble families, she 
travelled to the capital on purpose to make his acquaint- 
ance. He gave her tee title of his “fiUe d’alliance” 
(adopted dai^hter), which she bore proudly for the rest 
of her long life. She lived far into the 17 th century, and 
became a character and something of a laughing-stock to 
tee new generation ; but her services to Montaigne’s literary 
memory were, as will be seen, great. Of his other friends 
in teese last years of his life the most important were 
Htienne Pasquier and Pierre Charron. The latter, indeed, 
was more than a friend, he was a disciple ; and Montaigne, 
just as he had constituted Mademoiselle de Qoumay his 
** fUle d’ailliance,” bestowed on Charron the rather curious 
compliment of desiring that he should -take the arms of tee 
family of Montaigne. It has been thought from these two 
facts, and from an expression in one of tee later essays, 
teat tee raarria,^ of his daughter L^onore had not turned 
out to his satisfaction. But family affection, except towards 
Ms father, was by no means Montaigne’s strongest point, ! 
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Not mucli is know of him in these later years, and 
indeed, despite the laborious researches of many bio- 
graphers, of Tphom one, Dr Payen, has never been excelled 
in persevering devotion, it cannot be said that the 
amount of available information about Montaigne is large 
at any time of his life. It vrould seem that the essayist 
had returned to his old life of study and meditation 
and working up his Essays. ISTo new ones were found 
after his death, but many alterations and insertions. His 
various maladies grew worse ; yet they were not the direct 
cause of his death. He was attacked with quinsy, which 
rapidly brought about paralysis of the tongue, and he died 
on the 11th of September 1592, under circumstances which, 
as Pasquier reports them, completely disprove any intention, 
at least on his part, of displaying anti-Christian or anti- 
Catholic leanings. Feeling himself on the point of death, 
he summoned divers of his friends and neighbours to his 
chamber, had mass said before him, and endeavoured to 
raise himself and assume a devotional attitude at the 
elevation of the host, dying almost immediately afterwards. 
He was buried, though not till some months after his 
death, in a church in Bordeaux, which after some vicissi- 
tudes became the chapel of the College. During the 
Eevolution the tomb and, as it was supposed, the coffin 
were transferred with much pomp to the town museum ; 
but it was discovered that the wrong coffin had been taken, 
and the whole was afterwards restored to its old position. 
Montaigne’s widow survived him, and his daughter left pos- 
terity which became merged in the noble houses of Segur 
and Lur-Saluces. But it does not appear that any male 
representative of the family survived, and the chateau is 
not now in the possession of any dracendant of it. 

When Mademoiselle de Gonmay heard of the death of Mon- 
taigne she undertook with her mother a visit of ceremony and con- 
dolence to the widow, which had important results for literature. 
Madame de Montaigne gave her a copy of the edition of 15S8, 
annotated copiously ; at the same time, apparently, she bestowed 
another copy, also annotated by the author, on the convent of the 
Feuillants in Bordeaux, to wMeh the church in which his remains 
lay was attached. Mademoiselle de Goumay thereupon set to work 
to produce a new and final edition with a zeal and energy which 
would have done credit to any editor of any date. She herself 
worked with her own copy, imerting the additions, marking the 
alterations, and translating all the quotations. But when she had 
got this to press she sent the proofe to Bordeaux, where a poet of 
some note, rierre de Braeh, revised them with the other annotated 
copy. The edition thus produced has with justice passed as the 
standard even in preference to those which appeared in the author’s 
lifetime- Unluckily, MademoiaeUe de Goumay’s original does not 
appear to exist, and her text was said, until the appearance of MM. 
Courbet and Royer’s edition, to have been somewhat wantonly 
corrupted, especmlly in the important point of spelling. The 
Feuillants copy is in existence, being the only manuscript or partly 
manuscript authority for the text. It was edited in 1803 by 
Naigeon, the di^iple of Diderot ; but, according to later inquiries, 
considerable liberties were taken with it. The tot edition of 1580, 
with the various readings of two others which ajppeared during the 
author’s lifetime, was reprinted by MM. Dezeimeris and Burck- 
hausen. Hitherto the edition of Le Clerc (3 vols., Paris, 1826-28) 
and in a more compact form that of Louandbre (4 vols., Paris, 1864) 
have been the most useful The edition, however, of MM. Courbet 
and Royer, which is based on that of 1595, will undoubtedly be the 
standard ; but, though the' text is complete (Paris, Ijemerre, 1873- 
1877), the fiflh volum^ containing the hiographjjand all the editorial 
apparatus, has unluckily yet (1883) to make its appearance. The 
editions of Montaigne in tonce and ^ewhere, and the works npon 
him during the past three eentories, are mnttmerable. His influence 
upon his successors has already b^n hinted a,t, and cannot here 
be traced in detail, In one ease, however, — that of Pascal — it is of 
sufficient importance to deserve mention. Pascal, who has left a 
special discourse on Montaigne, was evidently profoundly influenced 
% him, and the attitude towards his teacher is an interesting one. 
The sceptical method of the essayist is at once tempting and terrible 
to him. He accepts it in so ffir as it demolishes the claims of 
human reason and heathen philosophy, but evidently dreads it in 
so 6x as it is susceptible of being turned against religion itself. In 
England Montaigne was early popular. It was long supposed that 
the autograph of Shakespeare in a copy of Flono’s tenslation 
showed Ms study of the Essays, The autograph has been disputed. 
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but divers passages, and especially one in The Terapest, show that 
at first or second hand the poet was acquainted with the essayist. 
Towards the latter end of the 17th century. Cotton, the friend of 
Isaac Walton, executed a complete translation, wMch, though not 
extraordinarily faithful, possesses a good deal of rough vigour. It 
has been frequently reprinted with additions and alterations. The 
most noteworthy critical handling of the subject in English is 
unquestionably Emerson’s in (G. SA.) 

MOlsTALEMBEBT, Charles Forbes de (1810-1870), 
historian, was born on 29 th May 1810. The family was 
a very ancient one, belonging to Poitou, or rather to 
Angoumois. Direct descent is said to be provable to the 
13th century, and charters and other documents carry the 
history of the house two centuries further back. For some 
generations before the historian the family had been dis- 
tinguished, not merely in the army, but for scientific attain- 
ments. Montalembert’s father, Eene, emigrated, fought 
under Cond4, and subsequently served in the English 
army. He married a Miss Forbes, and his eldest son 
Charles was born at London. At the Eestoration Bene 
de Montalembert returned to France, was raised to the 
peerage in 1819, and became ambassador to Sweden (where 
C!!haxles received much of his education) in 1826. He died 
a year after the overthrow of the legitimate monarchy. 
Charles de Montalembert was too young to take his seat 
as a peer (twenty-five being the necessary age), but he 
retained other rights ; and this, combined with his literary 
and intellectual activity, made him a person of some 
importance. He had eagerly entered into the somewhat 
undefined plans of Lamennais and Lacordaire for the 
establishment of a school of Liberal Catholicism, and he 
co-operated with them, both in the Avenir (see Lamen- 
NAis, vol. xiv..pp, 239, 240) and in the practical endeavour, 
which absorbed some of the best energies of France at the 
time, to break through the trammels of the system of state 
education. This latter scheme first brought Montalembert 
into notice, as he was formally charged with unlicensed 
teaching. He claimed the right of trial by his peers, and 
made a notable defence, of course with a deliberate intention 
of protest. His next most remarkable act was his participa- 
tion in the famous pilgrimage to Eome of his two friends., 
This step, as is well known, proved useless to mitigate the 
measures which private intrigues, and perhaps a not alto- 
gether injudicious instinct, prompted the Eoman curia to 
take against the Avenir and the doctrines of its promoters. 
Montalembert, however, submitted dutifully to the ency- 
clical of June 1836, and only devoted himself more 
assiduously to the work on which he was engaged, the 
Life of St Elizabeth of Hungary. This appeared in 1836. 
It displayed Montalembert’s constant literary characteristics,, 
and, though inferior to Les Moines <T Occident in research 
and labour, is perhaps superior to it as a work of art. 
The famous speech by which Montalembert is best known, 
— “ Nous sommes les fils des croises et jamais nous ne re- 
culerons devant les fils de Voltaire”, expresses, or at least 
indicates, his attitude not insufficiently. He was an ardent 
student of the Middle Ages, but Ms mediaeval enthusiasm 
was strongly tinctured with religious sentiment^ and at the 
same time by no means connected with any Section for 
despotism. Montalembert still clung to his early liberalism, 
and he made himself conspicuous dxuing the reign of Louis 
Philippe by his protests against the restrictions imposed 
on the liberty of the press, besides struggling for fre^om 
in national education. TTie party wMch he represented, 
or ratiier wMch he strove to found, was by no means wholly 
Legitimist at heart, and at the downfall of Louis Philippe 
Montalembert had no difficulty in accepting the republic 
and taking, when elected, a seat in l5ie assembly. He 
had not a little to do with the support given by France to 
the pope. As he had accepted the republic, he w^ not 
disinclined to accept the empire ; hut the measures wMch 
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foEowed - tBe coup d)etat disgusted him, though he still sat 
in the chamber. A defeat in 1857 put an end to his 
parliamentary appearances. He was still, however, recog- 
nized as one of the most formidable of the moderate 
opponents of the empire, and he was repeatedly prosecuted 
for anti-imperialist letters and pamphlets. In the ten 
years between 1840 and 1850 he had written little but 
political pamphlets, but after the establishment of the 
empire, and especially after he lost his seat in the chamber, 
he became more prominent as an author. Even before 
this he had produced a volume on the Avenir Politique de 
CArigleierre (1856), and another on Pie IX. et Lord Palmer- 
eton (1856), besides numerous articles and pamphlets, the 
chief of which were perhaps Une Xation [Poland] en Peuilf 
and L*£gli$e Libre ^ns VPltat Libre. 

His great work, the fruit of many years’ labour, did not 
appear till he was fifty years old, and ten years Wore his 
death, which occurred before its completion. Lee Moines 
^Occident depwis St Benoit jusqu'd, St Bernard has some 
of the peculW drawbacks which have characterized almost 
all historical work of any literary pretensions during the 
present generation. It is planned on too large a scale, 
and executed with too much regard to profusion of pictur- 
esque detail and abundance of fluent argument on points 
which the writer has at heart. Its best passages are inferior 
ijo the best of a younger writer of veiy different opinions 
though not dissiinilar style and temperament — Ernest 
Benan ; hut it is a work of great interest and value. 

Montalembert, who had married Mademoiselle de Merode, 
sister of one of Pius IX.’s ministers, but who had no male 
offspring, died in March 1870, the year so fatal to France. 
His heiMth had long been very bad, and was understood 
to have suffered from the chagrins attending his exclusion 
from political life and the defeat of most of his plans. 
Since his death his works have appeared in a complete 
-edition- They have, regarded from the literary point of 
view, many of the faults of their time. A voluminous and 
vigorous writer, Montalembert was more of a journalist a 
pamphleteer, and an orator than of a man of letters properly 
so c^ed. His talents were diffused rather than concen- 
trated, and they were much occupied on merely ephemeral 
topics. But of picturesque eloquence in a fluent and rather 
facile kind he was no inconsiderable representative. 

MONTALTAH, Juak Peseez de (1602-1638), Spanish 
dramatist and writer of fiction, was the son of the king’s 
bookseller, and was bom at Madrid in 1602. At the early 
age cf seventeen he became a licentiate in theology, and in 
1626, after entering the priesthood, he received a notarial 
appointment in connexion wdth the Hiquisition. TTis 
overtasked brain anecumbed under the numerous literary 
labours he imposed on iti and he died when only thirty- 
six years old (25th June 1638). 

In 1624 he pnblislied eight prose tales {Sueeeosy prodigies en 
amor, en oeho mvelas ejemplares), one of which, “ The Disastrous 
Friend shi p,*^ fa^ been characterized by Ticknor as one of the t«st 
in the language. Thi^ as well as a subsequent volume of stories 
(Faratodos: Exemplosmoraks, humavas y divinos, 1633), was fre- 
quency reprmted. EGs last prose \\Titmg was a pcmular panegyric i 
on his latdy deceased friend and master lope de vega {FaTnapda- 
tnflts de Zepe de Vega, 1638), whom he almost rivalled in dramatic 
prodtMBtiveaess, and whose conventional manner, flimsiness in con- 
struction, and caireleseneM in execution he too closely followed. 
Ihe first volume of his collected Comedias appeared in 1638, the 
jecond in 1639. On the Spanish stage they were in ^eat request, 
ind Montalvan’s repute lad inferior writers in some cases to borrow 
lis name. His dramas are distinctly superior to hie “ Autos saera- 
nentales," but even of the former the tragedy Los Jmmtes de 
Teruel is the only one that has enjoyed permanent popularity. 
Jee Hcfcnor, EisL of Lit., vol ii. (1863). 

MO^AHA, one of the north-western Temtpries of 
he United States, is limited on the H. by British Goliunbia, 
>a the E, by Dakota, on the S. by Wyoming and Idaho, 
hd' on the W. by Id^o. Us boundaries, as established 
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by statute, are as follows : — on the N., the 49th parallel ; 
on the E., the 27th meridian west of Washington, or the 
104th west of Greenwich; on the S. and W. the boun- 
dary follows the 45th parallel from the 27th meridian west 
to the 34th meridian west, then turns south along the 
latter meridian to its point of intersection with the conti- 
nental watershed, thence along the crest-line of this water- 
shed westward and north-westward until it reaches the 
Bitter-root Mountains; it then foEows the crest of this 
range north-westward to the poiat where it is crossed by 
the 39th meridian west, which it follows north to the line of 
British Columbia. The total area is about 146,080 square 
miles — an approximate estimate, as the boundary along the 
continental watershed and the Bitter-root Mountains has 
not been exactly surveyed. The average elevation above 
sea-level has been estimated at 3900 feet. 

Topographically, Montana may be separated into two 
great divisions — that of the plains comprising the eastern 
two-thirds, and that of the mountains comprising the 
western portion. The former, a monotonous rolling ex- 
panse, broken only by the beds of the few streams which 
traverse it, and by a few small groups of hills, extends over 
nine degrees of longitude m a gentle uniform slope, rising 
from 2000 feet above the sea at the eastern boundary to 
4000 at the base of the Bocky Mormtains. Except along the 
streams and upon the scattered groups of hills, this section 
is entirely devoid of forest-growth of any kind. V egetation 
is limited to the bunch grasses, artemisia, and cacti. The 
grasses are the most abundant and luxuriant near the 
mountains, where the rainfaE is greatest. The mountain 
section, comprising the western third of the Territory, is 
composed, in general terms, of a succession of ranges and 
valleys running very uniformly somewhat in a north-west 
and south-east direction. The mountains vary in height 
from 8000 to 10,000, even in isolated cases reaching 
11,000 feet^ with mountain-passes 6000 to 8000 feet above 
the sea. Towards the north the ranges become almost 
continuous, forcing the streams into long and circuitous 
courses in order to disentangle themselves from the maze 
of moimtains, while, on the other hand, the ranges of the 
south-western part of the Territory are much broken, afford- 
ing numerous low passes and water-gaps. 

In the mountainous part of the Territory are the head- 
waters of the Missouri (Atlantic basin) and Clark’s Fork of 
the Columbia (Pacific basin). The former rises in the 
south-west of territory in three large branches, the 
Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin, which meet at the foot 
of tile Galktin valley at a point known as the “ Three 
Forks of the Missouri-” Here the Missouri is a good-sized 
stream, fordable mth difficulty even when the current is 
lowest. From this point to its mouth navigation is pos- 
sible when the stream is not below its mean height; it 
is interrupted only at the Great Falls of the Missouri, near 
I Fort , Benton, above which, however, it is practically little 
used for navigation. Its other prmcipal tributaries in its 
upper course are the Sun, Teton, Mhrias, Musselshell, and 
Milk rivers, all of which vary much in size with the season, 
— ^the last two being nearly or quite dry near their months 
in the fall of the year. The Yellowstone, one of the most 
important tributarids of the Missouri, has nearly all its 
course in Montana, and is navigable for small steamers as 
far as the Crow Agency, except when the water is low. 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia is formed by the junction of 
the Flathead and tire MissouJA or Hellgate river. The 
former rises in the mountains of British Columbia and 
flows nearly south through Flathead lake to its point of 
junction with the Missoula. The latter rises opposite the 
Jeffeason river and flows , north-westward, receiving on its 
way several large affluents. Below the point of junction 
of these streams. Clark’s Fork flows ■nort'h.wARt aloricr ths 
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base of the Bitter-root Mountains into Idaho. This stream 
is very rapid, and is not navigable. Its course, as v^ell a-s 
those of most of its tributaries, passes through narrow 
valleys, the surrounding country being weU watered and 
covered with dense forests of Coniferm. 

G-cology . — Most of the mountain area belongs to the Eozoic and 
Silurian formations. Along the base of the mountains is a Triassic 
belt of variable width. Succeeding this is a broad area of nearly 
horizontal Cretaceous beds, followed by the Tertiary formation, 
which covers nearly one-third of the Territory. These recent for- 
mations are interrupted here aud there by volcanic upheavals. 

Clhnaie . — The climate of Montana diSers almost as greatly in 
different parts of the Territory as that of California. In the north- 
west it resembles that of the Pacific coast. The westerly winds 
blowing off the Pacific do not meet with as formidable a barrier as 
farther south, and consequently are not chilled, or deprived of so 
large a proportion of their moisture. The result is that the north- 
western portion of Montana enjoys a mild temperature and a rainfall 
sufficient for the needs of agriculture. The valleys of the Kootenai, 
Flathead, Missoula, and Bitter-root can be cultivated without irriga- 


tion with little danger of loss from drought. Farther east and south 
the rainfall decreases. In the valleys of the upper Missouri, the 
Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, and the upper Yellowstone irrigation 
is almost everywhere requmed, as well as over the broad extent of 
the plains. Over most of the Territory the rainfall ranges from^^lO 
to 15 inches annually ; in the north-western corner it rises to 25. 

The general temperature is comparatively mild for the latitude, 
the elevation above the sea being decidedly less than that of the 
average of the Rocky Mountain region. The mean annual temper- 
ature ranges from 40° to 50° Fahr., but the variations are very great 
and violent. Frosts and snowstorms are possible during every 
month of the year, so that agriculture and stock-raising are more 
or less hazardous. On the other hand, the ordinary extremes of 
temperature are not so great as in more arid portions of the country. 

Forests . — Throughout the Territory, as everywhere else in the 
CordiUeran region, forests follow rainfall. The plains are treeless ; 
the mountain valleys about the heads of the Missouri are clothed 
only with grass and artemisia, many localities extending to a con- 
siderable height up the mountains, which are themselves timbered, 
though not heavily. In the north-western part, roughly defined 
as the drainage area of Clark’s Fork, where the rainfall is somewhat 
greater, the forests become of importance. The mountains are forest- 
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clad from summit to base ; and the narrower valleys are’ also covered, 
while the timber is of larger size and of much greater commercial 
value than elsewhere in the Territory, — the valuable timber consisting 
entirely of the various species of Coniferis, pine, fir, cedar, &c. Of the 
broad-leaved species, willow, aspen, and cotton-wood are abundant. 

Faicna . — The native fauna is not sharply distinguished fix)m 
that of neighbouring States and Territories. The higher latitude 
is, however, indicated by the relatively greater abundance of species 
favouring a colder climate. The moose and the Rocky Mountain 
goat, though by no means abundant, still frequent chosen haunts 
in the mountains, — the former in the cool marshy valleys, the latter 
upon the most rugged inaccessible elevations. The black-tailed 
and mule deer, the antelope, elk, and mountain sheep are abundant, 
and the bison still ranges the plains, though in sadly reduced 
numbers. Among Carnimrm, the black and grizzly bears, mountain 
lion, lynx, wild cat, and several species of wolves are still plentiful. 

Agriaidture and I'ndustry.—A.^'icvlbxxo is dependent in most 
parts of Montana upon the supply of water furnished by the 
streams. Owing to this fact it is probable that not more than 
8 per cent, of the total area of the Territory can ever, even under 
the most economical distribution of the water-supply, be brought 
under cultivation. In the drainage area of Clark’s Fork are 


several fine valleys containing a considerable extent of arable 
land, such as those of the Missoula, Bitter-root, Deer Lodge, Jocko, 
and Flathead. Upon the head-waters of the Missouri is also a large 
extent of arable land. The valleys of the Jefferson and Madison also 
deserve mention. Along the eastern base of the mountains, near 
the head-waters of the Sun, Teton, and Marias rivers, are consider- 
able areas susceptible of irrigation. Below the Forks the Missouri 
flows for 75 miles through a broad valley, much of which can beirri- 

S ted ; below Fort Benton, however, the bluffs become higher and 
)se in on the river. The Yellowstone, also, after leaving the moun- 
tains, flows through a similar kind of valley, which extends with a 
few minor breaks down to the point where the river turns from an east 
to a north-east course, when it enters a country of maumisss terres, 
which, except as a mausoleum of fossil remains, is utterly valueless. 

Owing to the comparatively isolated position of the Territory, 
agricultural pursuits have been limited by the demands of home 
consumption. The census of 1880 reported the area in farms to con- 
sist of 405,683 acres, with an average of 267 acres to each farm. The 
whole is less than one-half per cent, of the entire area of the Terri- 
tory. The improved land is reported as amounting to 262,611 
acres. The following are the amounts of the principal agricultural 
products:— wheat, 469,688 bushels; maize, 5689 bushels; oats, 
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900,915 bushels; barley, 39,970 bushels ; hay, 63,947 tons; wool, 
995,484 pounds ; — value of all farm products, §’2, 024,923. The Kve- 
stoek interest is large, and is increasio" rapidly. The great extent 
of pasture afforded by the plains and the broad valleys of the 
mountains would seem to promise an almost unlimited extension 
of this industry in the future. Both cattle and sheep owners, 
however, labour under disadvantages as compared with the owners 
ferther south. The lower temperature and heavier snows, and 
particularly the danger of great extremes of temperature, require 
that provision of shelter and food be made for a part or ^ of tiie 
viunter season, otherwise the rancheman runs the mk of occasional 
severe losses. The census of 1880 furnishes the following statistics 
of live-stock : — ^horses, 35,114 ; mules and asses, 858 ; working oxen, 
936 ; milch cows, 11,308 ; other cattle, 160,143 ; sheep, 184,277 ; 
swine, 10,278 ; — total value of live-stock, §5,151,554. 

In mineral production Montana has never taken a leading place, 
althoi^h in the early days some of the placer ground yielded well. 
The rich placers of little Prickly Pear, Bannack, and Alder Gulch 
wereqnickly exhausted. The produce of the latter has been reported 
variously at from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000, the greater part of 
which was extracted in a few months. In the year 1S79-80 
$1,805,767 worth of gold and $2,905,068 of silver were extracted, 
about three-fourths from deep mines and one-fourth from placers. 
For the year 1882 the total mineral production is reported at 
$8,004,000, of which about $1,000,000 was for copper and lead. 

PcpuloHon . — Owing largely to its remote position the population 
as well as the material prosperity of Montana have had a slow growth 
in comparison with other more fevoured portions of the west. The 
population in 1880, as reported by the census, was 39,159 (28,177 
males, and 10, 982 females), — an increase of 90 -1 per cent, over tihat in 
1870, Therewerc 27,638 natives, and 11,521 of foreign birth, while 
35,385 were whites, 346 negroes or of nuxed negro blood, 1765 Chinese, 
and 1663 cit^n ;^dians. By far the greater portion of the popula- 
tion is found in the western half, upon the head- waters of the Mdssonri 
and Clark’s Fork. The eastern half is as yet but very sparsely settled, 
and probably it will never sustain more than a small population. 

The Territory is divided into eleven counties, whiA, with their 
population in 1880, were the following: — Beaverhead, 2712; 
Choteau, 3058 j Custer, 2510 ; Dawson, ISO ; Deer Lodge, 8876 ; 
Gallatin, S64S ; Jefferson, 2464 ; Lewis and Clark, 6521 ; Mad^n, 
3915 ; Meagher, 2743 ; Missoula, 2537. The principal settlements 
are— Helena, the <apital (8624) ; Butte, a mining town (3863) ; 
and Bozeman, in the Gallatin valley upon the iNorthem Pacific 
Bailway, which in 1880 had a population of 894 and has probably 
double that number at present (1883). 

The total number of Indians in Montana is estimated by the 
Indian office at 19,764. These are nominally congregated at five 
^ncies, although in reality they roam over the entire Territory. 
They are of vanous tribes, the principal of which are the Sioux, 
Crow, Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, Assinaboine, and Pend’ d’Oreille. 
Their reservations cover more than one-third of the Territory, 

Goeemmeni and Mnanee. — Ihe government of Montana is similar 
to that of the other Territories. The governor, secretary, chief jns- 
tiee, and two associate justices are appointed by the president of the 
TJaitfid States. The treasurer, auditor, and superintendent of public 
inatraetlon are ^ected by the people of the Territory, as are the 
msmliierB of the two houses of the legislature. Montana is repre- 
sented in Gongtesa by a delegate, also elective, who has liberty to 
Inin part in debate but has no vote. The Territorial debt at the 
close <ff 1881 was bat $70,000. The amount raised by Territorial 
taxarion was |^, 2 XX. 

^ Sidorg . — ^Tha Montana country was ori^nally acquired by the 
United Statesimder the Louisiana purchase. It became successively 
a part of Louisiana Territory, of Missouri Territory, of Nebraska 
Territory, and of Dakota. On 26th May 1864 it was organized 
under a Temtorial government of its own, with practically its present 
bonmiariea. The exploration of this region commenced wflih the 
celebrated eij^tion of Lewis and Clark in 1803-1806. Between 
ISSOand 1855 it was traversed and mapped by a number of exploring 
partieB, having in view the selection of trans-confinenM railroaa 
routes. Since then numberless expeditions have examined it, 
some tystematic topogr^hic work has been done under diffarBut 
bwaribes of fcha united States Government The first settlars 
entered the Tarritety in 1861, discovered placer gold on Little 
Friekly Fear {keek, and shortly after built the city of Helena. 
Later, the plasees at Banoaok were discovered, and a sTpaJl ** ” 

to the Tcrrifewy ^cammuce^i In 1863 the rick placers at Alisr 
Gulch were faron^t to view, and imms and adventurers swarmed 
m from all parte Thaa it was that , the early social , his^ of <kli- 
f<»aia was repeated on a smaller scale in Hontona. The lawless 
^mn eate assumed, control, and for many months neither life -nor 
property was safe. Inde^ for a time the conuBUnity was in a 
state cf: blockade ; no one with money ha his possession cotdd get 
mtiOf the Territory, Finally, the citiasnsbrganized a Tmlance 
^mmattee ” for self-preservation, took the offensive, and after a 
shmrp struggle nd the eommunity of its dkteirbing elemente 
tii 0 of tho pl&c 6 Tdy the population d&cto&sed, 
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to the migration of the floating mining class ; but their place was soon 
taken by more permanent settlers. (H. G*.) 

MONTAJfISH is a somewhat misleading name for the 
movement in the 2d century which, along with Gnos- 
ticism, occupied the most critical period in the l^tory of 
the early church. It was the overtihrow of .Gnosticism and 
Montanism that made the “ (Jatholic ” church. The credit 
of first discemrng the true significance of the Montanistic 
movement belongs to Ritschl.^ 

In this article an account will be given of the general 
significance of Montanism in relation to the history of the 
church in the 2d century, followed by a sketch of its origin, 
development, and decline. 

1. From the middle of the 2d century a change began 
to take place in the outward circumstances of Christianity. 
The Christian faith had hitherto been maintained in 
a few small congregations scattered over the Eoman em- 
pire. These congregations were provided with only the 
most indispensable constitutional forms, neither stricter 
nor more numerous than were required by a religious 
bond resting on supernatural expectations, strict discipline, 
and brotherly love (“Corpus sumus de conscientia re- 
ligionis, de unitate discipline, de spei foedere”). This 
state of things passed away. .The churches soon found 
numbers witMn their pale who stood in need of super- 
vision, instruction, and regular control The enthusiasm 
for a life of holiness and separation from the world, 
the eager outlook for the end of the world, the glad 
surrender to the gospel message, were no longer the 
influences by which aJl minds were swayed. In many 
cases sober convictions or submissive assent supplied the 
want of spontaneous enthusiasm. There were many who 
did not become, but who were, and therefore remained, 
Christians, — ^too porweifiilly attracted by Christianity to 
abandon it, and yet not powerfully enough to have 
adopted it for themselves. Thmi, in addition to this, 
SQC^ distinctions asserted themselves amon^t the breth- 
rmi. Christians were alieady found in aJl ranks and 
occupations — in the imperial patene, among the officials, 
in the abodra of labour and the balls of learning, amongst 
slaves and freemen. Were all these to be left in their 
callings ? Should the church take the decisive step into 
the world, consent to its arrangements, conform to its 
custonte adrnowlec^ as far as possible its authorities, 
and satisfy its requirements ? Or ought she, on the other 
hand, to remain, as she had been at first, a society of 
religious devotees, separated and shut out from the world 
by a rigorous discipline and working on it only through 
a direct propaganda? This was the dilRTm-mfl. that the 
church had to fiice in the second half of the 2d century : 
either she must commence a world-wide mission in the 
comprehensive sense by an effective entrance into Roman 
society — ^renouncing, of course, her original peculiarities and 
exclusiveness; or, retaming these pecndiarities and nlinging 
to the old mc^es of life,.riie must remain a RTTna.ll insigni- 
ficant sect, barely intelligible to one man in a thousand, 
and utterly incapable of saving and educating nations. 
That this was the question at .issue ought to be obvious 
enough to us now, althou^ it could not be clearly per- 
ceived at the time. It was natural that 'Waming voices 
should th^ be raised m the church against secular 
tendencies, that the well-known counsels about the imita- 
tion of Christ should be .held up in their literal strictness 
before worldly Christiaai^ that demands should be made for 
a restoration of the old discipline and severity, and for a 
return to apostolic simplicity and purity. The church as a 
whole, however, under pressure of circumstance rather tha n 
by a spontaneous impulse, decided otherwise. She marched 
through the open door into the Roman state, and settled 

4 Entsftkutiff der AUhcah(MsGien Kircihe, 2d ed., Bonn, 1857. 
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down there for a long career of activity, to Christianize the 
state along all its thoroughfares by imparting to it the word 
of the gospel, but at the same time leaving it everything ex- 
cept its gods. On the other hand, she furnished herself with 
everything of value that could be taken over from the world 
without overstraining the elastic structure of the organiza- 
tion which she now adopted. With the aid of its philosophy 
she created her new Christian theology; its polity furnished 
her with the most exact constitutional forms ; its juris- 
prudence, its trade and commerce, its art and industry, 
were ail taken into her service ; and she contrived to borrow 
some hints even from its religious worship. Thus we find 
the church in the 3d century endowed with aU the resources 
which the state and its culture had to offer, entering into 
ail the relationships of life, and ready for any compromise 
which did not affect the confession of her faith. With 
this equipment she undertook, and carried through, a world- 
mission on a grand scale. But what of those believers of 
the old school who protested in the name of the gospel 
against this secular church, and who wished to gather 
together a people prepared for their God regardless alike 
of numbers and circumstances? Why, they joined an 
enthusiastic movement which had originated amongst a 
small circle in a remote province, and had at first a merely 
local importance. There, in Phrygia, the cry for a strict 
Christian life was reinforced by the belief in a new and 
final outpouring of the Spirit , — &, coincidence which has 
bemi observed elsewhere in church history, as, for instance, 
in the Irvingite movement. The wish was, as usual, father 
to the thought; and thus societies of “spiritual” Christians 
were formed, which served, especially in times of persecu- 
tion, as rallying-points for aU those, far and near, who 
sighed for the end of the world and the excessus e sssculo, 
and who wished in these last days to lead a holy life. 
These zealots hailed the appearance of the Paraclete in 
Phrygia, and surrendered themselves to his guidance. In 
so doing, however, they had to withdraw from the church, 
to be known as “ Montanists,” or “ Kataphrygians,” and 
thus to assume the character of a sect. Their enthusiasm 
and their prophesyings were denounced as demoniacal; 
their expectation of a glorious earthly kingdom of Christ 
was stigmatized , as Jewish, their passion for martyrdom 
as vainglorious, and their whole conduct as hypocritical. 
Hor did they escape the more serious imputation of heresy 
on important articles of faith ; indeed, there was a disposi- 
tion to put them on the same level with the Gnostics. 
The effect on themselves was what usually follows in such 
circumstances. After their separation from the church, 
they became narrower and pettier in their conception of 
Christianity, The strict rules of conduct which iu a former 
age had been the genuine issue of high-strung religious 
emotion were now relied on as its source. Their asceticism 
degenerated into legalism, their claim to a monopoly of 
pure Christianity m^e them arrogant. As for the popular 
religion of the larger church, they scorned it as an adulter- 
atei^ manipukited Christianity. But these views found 
very little acceptance in the Sd century, and in the course 
of the 4th they died out. Eegardless of the scruples of 
her most conscientious members, and driving the most 
earnest Christians into secession and the conventicle, the 
church went on to pn^ecute her great mission in the 
world. And before she was able, as church of the state 
and of the empire, to call in the add of the civil power to 
suppress her adversaries the Montanistic conventicles were 
almost extinct. 

2. Such is, in brief, the position occupied by Montanism 
in the history of the ancient church. The rise and progress 
of the movement were as follows. 

At the close of the reign of Antoninus Pius — ^probably 
in the year 156 (Epiphanius) — Montanus appeared at 
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Ardaban in Phrygia, bringing revelations of the “ Spirit ” 
to Christendom. It is unnecessary to seek an explanation 
of his appearance in the peculiarities of the Phrygian 
temperament. The Christian churches had always held 
that prophecy was to be continued tiU the return of Christ, 
although, as a matter of fact, prophets had not been parti- 
cularly numerous. Montanus claimed to have a prophetic 
calling in the very same sense as Agabus, Jndas, Silas, the 
daughters of Philip, Qnadratus, and Ammia, or as Hennas 
at Eome, At a later time, when the validity of the Mon- 
tanistic prophecy was called in question in the interest of 
the church, the adherents of the new movement appealed 
explicitly to a sort of prophetic succession, in which their 
prophets had received the same gift which the daughters 
of Philip, for example, had exercised in that very country 
of Phrygia. The burden of the new prophecy was a more 
exacting standard of moral obligations, especially with 
regard to marriage, fasting, and martyrdom. But Mon- 
tanus had larger schemes in view. He wished to organize 
a special community of true Christians to wait for the 
coming of their Lord, The small Phrygian towns of 
Pepuza and Tymion were selected as the headquarters 
— the Jerusalem, as the prophet called them — of his 
church. He spared no effort to accomplish this union of 
believers. Funds were raised for the new organization, 
and from these the leaders and missionaries, who were to 
have nothing to do with worldly life, drew their pay. But 
the ecstasy of the prophet did not prove so contagious as 
his preaching. Only two women, Prisca and Maximilla, 
were moved by the Spirit ; like Montanus, they uttered in 
a state of frenzy the commands of the Spirit, which spoke 
through them sometimes as God the Father, sometimes as 
the Son, and urged men to a strict and holy life. This 
does not mean that visions and significant dreams may not 
have been of frequent occmrence in Montanistic circles. 
But, as chosen and permanent organs of the Paraclete, only 
three persons were recognized — Montanus, Prisca, and 
Maximilla; by their side, however, Alcibiades and Theo- 
dotus, from a very early date, played an active part as 
missionaries and, organizers. 

For twenty years this agitation appears to have been 
confined to Phrygia and the neighbouring provinces. 
How could it be otherwise? To assemble whole of 
Christendom at Pepuza was a rather impracticable pro- 
posal But after the year 177 a persecution of Christians, 
from some imexplained causes, broke out simultaneously 
in many provinces of the empire. Now in these days 
every persecution was regarded as the beginning of the 
end. It quickened the conscience, and gave more strength 
to eschatological hopes ; it was a call to observe the signs 
of the times and the intimations of God’s presence. It 
would seem that before this time Montanus had disappeared 
from the scene ; but Maximilla, and probably also Prisca, 
were working with redoubled energy. And now, through- 
out the provinces of Asia Minor, in Eome, and even in 
Gaul, amidst the raging of persecution, attention was 
attracted to this remarkable movement. The desire for a 
sharper exercise of discipline, and a more decided renuncia- 
tion of the world, combined with a craving for some plain 
mdication of God’s will in these last critical times, had 
prepared many minds for an eager acceptance of the 
tidmgs from Phrygia. There the Spirit, whom CJhrist had 
promised to His disciples, had begun His work ; there, at 
least, there were holy Christians and joyful martyrs. Ihe 
oracles of the Phrygian prophets became household words 
in distant churches, and it wss always the more serious- 
minded who received them with undisguised sympathy. 
And thus, within the large congregations where there was 
so much that was open to censure in doctrine and con- 
stitution and morals, conventicles were formed in order 
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that Christians might prepare themselves by strict discipline 
for the day of the Lord. 

Meanwhile in Phrygia and its neighbourhood — especially 
in Galatia, and also in Thrace — a controversy was raging 
between the adherents and the opponents of; the new 
prophecy. Between 150 and 176 the authority of the 
episcopate had been immensely strengthened, and along 
with it a settled order had been introduced into the 
churches. It need hardly be said that, as a rule, the 
bishops were the most resolute enemies of the Montanistic 
enthusiasm. It disturbed the peace and order of the con- 
gregations, and threatened their safety. Moreover, it 
made demands on individual Christians such as ve^ few 
could comply with. But the disputation which Bi^ops 
Zoticus of Cumana and Julian of Apamea arranged with 
hlaximilla and her following turned out most dis^trously 
for its promoters. The “ spirit ” of Masimilla gained a 
signal victory, a certain Themison in particular having 
r^uced the bishops to silence. Sotas bishop of Anchialus 
attempted to refute Prisca, but with no "better success j 
he too had to retire from the field in disgrace. These 
proceedings were never forgotten in Asia Minor, and the 
report of them spread far and wide. In after times the 
only way in which the discomfiture of the bishops could 
be explained was by asserting that they had been silenced 
by fraud or violence. This was the commencement of the 
excommunication or secession, whichever it may have 
been, of the Montanists in Asia ilinor. “ I am pursued 
like a wolf,” exclaimed the spirit that spoke through 
Maximilla ; and her admonitions about the end became 
more emphatic than ever; — “After me there will come 
no other prophetess, but the end.” Not only did an 
extreme party arise in Asm Minor rejecting all prophecy 
and the Apo^ypse of John along with it, but the majori^ 
of the churches and bishops in that district appear 
(c. 178) to have broken off all fellowship with the new 
prophets, while hooks were written to show that the very 
form of the Montanistic prophecy was sufficient proof of 
its spuriousness. ^ 

In Gaul and Borne the prospects of Montanism seemed 
for a while more favourable. Ilie confessors of the GaUican 
Church were of opinion that communion ought to be 
mamtained with the zealots of Asia and Phrygia j and 
they addressed a letter to this effect to the Eoman bishop, 
Eleutherus. Whether this is the bishop of whom Ter- 
toUian {Adv, J*rax., 1) relates that he was on the point of 
mak i ng peace with the churches -of Asia and Phcygia — 
t>., the Montanistic - communities — ^is not certain j it was 
eitW he or his successor Victor. It is certain, at any- 
mte, that there was a momentary vacillation, even in 
Rome. Nor is this to be wonder^ at. The events in 
Phrygia could not appear new and unprecedented to the 
Roman Church. If we may believe Tertullian, it was 
Praxeas of Asia Minor, the relentless foe of Montanism, 
who succeeded in persuading the Roman bishop to with- 
hold his letters of conciliation. . 

Early in the last decade of the 2d century two consider- 
able works appeared in Asia Minor against the Kataphiy- 
gians. The fet, by a bidiop or presbyter whose name is 
not known, is addressed to Abircius bi^op of Hierapolis, 
and was written in the fourteenth year after the death 
of Maxiinilla, apparently about the yean 193. The 
other was written by certain Apollonius foriy years 
after the appearance of Mbntahus, consequently about 
196. Prom these trMitises we leam that the adherents of 
the new prophecy were very numerous in Phrygia, AgTa 
^d Galatia (Ancyra), that t hey had tried to defend them- 

^ Matiafifls, s-e/rf rod fii} hf 4Kffrdffet XoXe*^,. At 

same time ss Miltladea, if not earlier, ApoUinaris of Hierapolis 
also wrote against tbe Montanists. 
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selves in writing from the charges brought against them 
(by Miltiades), that they possessed a fully -developed 
independent organization, that they could boast of many 
martyrs, and that they were still formidable to the church 
in A sift, Minor. Many of the sTnan congregations had 
gone completely over to Montanism, although in large 
towns, like Ephesus, the opposite party mamtained the 
ascendency. Every bond of intercourse was broken, and 
in the Catholic churches the worst calumnies were retailed 
about the deceased prophets and the leaders of the societies 
they had founded. 

In many churches outside of Asia Minor a different 
state of matters prevailed. Those who accepted the 
message of the new prophecy did not at once leave the 
Catholic Church in a body. They simply formed small 
conventicles vdthin the church ; in many instances, indeed, 
their belief in the new prophecy may have remained a 
private opinion which did not affect their position as 
members of the larger congregation. Such, for example, 
appears to have been the case in Carthage (if we may 
ju^e from the Acts of the martyrs Perpetua and Eelicitas) 
at the commencement of the persecution of Septimius 
Severus about the year 202. But even here it was 
impossible that an open rupture should be indefinitely 
postponed. The bishops and their flocks gave offence to 
the spiritualists on so many points that at last it could 
be endured no longer. The latter wished for more fasting, 
the prohibition of second marriages, a frank, courageous 
profession of Christianity in daily life, and entire separa- 
tion from the world; toe bishops, on the other hand, 
sought in every way to make it as easy as possible to be a 
Christian, lest they should lose toe greater part of their 
congregations. The spiritualists would have excluded 
from toe church every one who had been guilty of mortal 
sin; toe bishops were at that time specMy anxious to 
relax the stringency of the old disciplinary laws. And 
lastly, toe bishops were compelled more and more to 
take toe control of discipline into their own hands, while 
the spiritualists, appealing to the old principle that God 
alone can remit or retain sins, insisted that God Himself — 
t.e., toe Spirit — ^was the sole judge in toe congregation, 
and that therefore ail proceedings must be conducted 
according to the directions of toe prophets. On this point 
especially a conflict was ineritable. It is true that there 
was no rivalry between toe new organization and the old, 
as in Asia and Phrygia, for the "Western Montanists 
recognized in its main features toe Catholic organization 
as it had been developed in the contest with Gnosticism ; 
but toe demand that toe “ organs of toe Spirit ” should 
direct the whole discipline of the congregation contained 
implicitly a protest against the actual constitution of the 
church. Even before this latent antagonism was made 
plain, there were many minor matters which were sufficient 
to precipitate a rupture iu particular congregations. In 
CSaj^age, for example, it would appear that the breach 
between toe Catholic Church and toe Montanistic con- 
venticle was caused by a disagreement on toe question 
whether or not virgins ought to be veiled.. For nearly 
five years (202-207) the Cartoagmian Montanists strove 
to remain within the church, wMch was as deal*, to them 
as it was to their opponents. But at length .they quitted 
it, and formed a congregation of their own, declaring that 
toe Catoolic Church, was henceforth only a body of 
“psychic ” Christians, because she would not acknowledge 
toe Spirit whom God had at last poured out on His people. 

It was at this juncture that Tertullian, toe most famous 
theologian of the West, left toe church of which he had 
been the most loyal son and toe most powerful supporter, 
and whose cause he had so manfully upheld against pagans 
and heretics. He too had come to toe conviction that the 
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cliTirch at large -vras given over to worldliness, tlaat she 
had forsaken the old paths and entered on a way that 
must lead to destruction. The -writings of TertuJlian 
afford the clearest demonstration that what is called Mon- 
tanism was a reaction against secularism in the church, 
and an effort to conserve the privileges of primitive Chris- 
tianity. At the same time, they show no less clearly that 
Montanism in Carthage was a very different thing from 
the Montanism of Montanus. Western Montanism, at 
the beginning of the 3d century, admitted the legitimacy 
of almost every point of the Catholic system. It allowed 
that the bishops were the successors of the apostles, that 
the Catholic rule of faith was a complete and authoritative 
exposition of Christianity, and that the New Testament was 
the supreme rule of the Christian life. How, then, one may 
well ask, was it possible to separate from the Catholic 
Church ? On what ground could the separation be justi- 
fied 1 How could it be said that a new era of the Spirit 
had come in when the Spirit had already given all neces- 
sary instructions in the Scriptures of the New Testament? 
And what claim could be thought to exceed the legitimate 
rights of the successors of the apostles ? Montanus himself 
and his first disciples had been in quite a different position. 
In his time there was no fixed, divinely-instituted congrega- 
tional organi 2 ation, no canon of New Testament Scriptrues, 
no anti-Gnostic theology, and no Catholic Church. There 
were simply certain communities of believers bound to- 
gether by a common hope, and by a free organization, 
which might be modified to any required extent. When 
Montanus proposed to summon aU true Christians to Pepuza, 
in order to live a holy life and prepare for the day of the 
Lorc^ there was nothing whatever to prevent the execution 
of his plan except the inertia and lukewarmness of Chris- 
tendom. But this was not the case in the West at the 
beginning of the 3d century. At Rome and Carthage, 
and in all other places where sincere Montanists were 
found, they were confronted by the imposing edifice of the 
Catholic Church, and they had neither the courage nor the 
inclination to undermine her sacred foundations. This 
explains how the later Montanism never attained a posi- 
tion of influence. In accepting, with slight reservations, 
the results of the development which the church had 
undergone during the fifty years from 160 to 210 it 
reduced itself to the level of a sect. Por, if the stand- 
point of the Catholic Church is once acknowledged, then 
Montanism is an innovation j and if the canon of the New 
Testament is accepted the doctrine of a new era of the 
Spirit is heresy. TertuUian exha-usted the resources of 
dialectic in the endeavour to define and vindicate the 
relation of the spiritualists to the “psychic” Christians; 
but no one will say he has succeeded in clearing the Mon- 
tanistic position of its fundamental inconsistency. 

Of the later history of Montanism very little is known. 
But it is at least a significant fact that prophecy could 
not be resuscitated. Montanus, Prisca, and Maximillawere 
always recognized as the inspired authorities. At rare 
intervals a vision might perhaps be vouchsafed to some 
Montanistio old woman, or a brother might now and -then 
have a dream that seemed to be of supenmtural origin ; 
but the overmastering power of religions enthusiasm was a 
thing of which the Montanists knew as little as the Catho- 
lics. Their discipline was attended with equally disap- 
pointing results. In place of an intense moral Kixnestness 
binding itself by its own strict laws, we find in Tertullian 
a legal casuistry, a finical morality, from which no good 
could ever come. It was only in the land of its nativity 
that Montanism held its ground till the 4th century. It 
maintained itself there in a number of close communities, 
probably in places where no Catholic congregation had 
been formed; and to these the Novatians at a later period 


attached themselves. In Carthage there existed down to 
the year 400 a sect called TertuUianists ; and in their 
comparatively late survival we have a striJdng testimony 
to Ihe influence of the great Carthaginian teacher. On 
doctrinal questions there was no real difference between 
the Catholics and the Montanists. The early Montanists 
(the prophets themselves) used expressions which seem 
■to indicate a Monarchian conception of the person of 
Christ. After the close of the 2d century we find two 
sections amongst the TVestem Montanists, just as amongst 
the Western Catholics, — there were some who adopted the 
Logos-Christology, and others who remained Monarchians. 

Sources. — ^The materials for the history of Montanism, although 
plentiM, are fragmentary, and require a good deal of critical 
sifting. They may be divided into four groups. (1) The ntterances 
of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla^ are our most important sources, 
but unfortunately -they consist of only -twenty-one short sayings. 
(2) The -works -written by TertuUian after he became a Montanist 
furnish the most copious information, — ^not, however, about the 
first stages of the movement, but only about its later phase, after 
the Catholic Church -was established. (3) The oldest polemical 
works of the 2d century, extracts from which have been preserved, 
especially by Eusebius {Hist. Eeeles., bk. v.), form the next group. 
These must be used with the utmost caution, because even the 
earliest orthodox -writers give currency to many misconceptions and 
calumnies. (4) The later lists of heretics, and the casual notices 
of church fathers from the Sd to the 5th century, though not con- 
taining much that is of value, yet con-tain a little.^ 

Literature. — Eitschl’s investigations, referred to above, super- 
sede the older works of Tillemont, Wemsdorf, Mosheim, 'Walch, 
Ifeander, Baur, and Schwegler {Ler Montanismus tind die ehrist- 
liche Kirche des 2ie7t Jahrhwnderts, Tiibingen, 1841). The later -works, 
of which the best and most exhaustive is that of Bonwetsch, Lie 
Geschickie des Montanismus, 1881, all foUo-w the lines laid down by 
Eitschl. See also, Gottwald, Le Mcmtanismo Tertulliani, 1862 ; 
E^ville, “Teitullien et le Montanisme ” in the des Deux 

1st November 1864 ; Stroelin, Essai sur le Montanisme, 1870 ; De 
Soyres, Mouianisni aivd the Primitive Church, London, 1878 ; W. 
Oimniugham, The Churches of Asia, London, 1880 ; Renan, “Les 
Crises dn Catholicisme Naissant” in Rev. d. DeuxMondes, 15th Eeb- 

S 1881 ; Moller, art. “Montanismus” in Herzog’s Theol. 

neyklqp., 2d ed. Special points of importance in the history of 
Montanism have been quite recently investigated by Lipsius, Over- 
beck, Weizsacker {Theol. Lit.-Zeitung, Nr. 4, 1882), and Hamack 
{Das M&ncMhim,, seine Jdeale und seine Geschiehte, 2d ed., 1882, and 
Z. f. Kirch&ng., lii. pp. 369-408). WeizBacker’s short essays are 
extremely valuable, and have elucidated several important points 
hitherto overlooked. (A. HA.) 

MONTARGIS, chief town of an arrondissement in -the 
department of Loiret, France, lies 40 miles east-north-east 
of Orleans on the railway from Paris to Lyons. Traversed 
by the Loing, Montargis belongs to -the basin of the Seine, 
but it communicates -with the Loire by the Orleans and 
the Briare canals. It has a fine church (Ste Magdelaine), 
dating in part from the 12th century, a museum, and a 
p-ublic library ; and it still preserves portions of its once 
magnificent castle, which was capable of containing 6000 
men, and, previous to the erection of Fontainebleau, was so 
favourite a residence of the royal family that it acquired the 
title of “ Berceau des Enfans de la France.” Paper-making 
(introduced in the beginning of the 18th century) and 
several other considerable industries are carried on. The 
population of both commune and town was 9176 in 1876. 

Montargis {Mans Argi or Algi, M. Arginus, Moniargiiim,) was 
formerly Sie capital of the Gfitinais (Pa^ Vastinenais). Having 
passed in 1188 from the Gouxtenai family to Philip Angustus, it 
long formed part of the royal domain. In 1 528 Francis 1. mortgaged 
town, castle, and forest (this last a tract of great value) to Een4e 
d’Este, daughter of Louis XII., the famous Huguenot prince.ss ; and 
in 1670 Charles IZ. gave them in full property to her danghtesr Anne, 
through whom they descended to the dukes of Guise, but they were 
repurSiased for the crown in 1612. Montargis was several times 
taken or attacked by the English in the 15 th century, andis jaurti- 
eularly proud of the suecessM defence it made in 1427. Both Charles 
YII. and Charles VIII, held court in the to-^ ; it ms the latter who 
set the famous Dog of Montargis to fight a dnel -with his master’s 

murderer -whom he had tracked and captured. 

1 Collected by Miinter, and by Bonwetsch, Geschiehte des Montan- 
ismus, p. 197 aq. ■ 

• 3 On the sources, see Bonwetsch, pp. 16-65. 
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MOKTAUBAN', chief town of the departmeat of Tam- 
et-Garoane, France, is situated on a slight emiaence be- 
tween the right bank of the Tam and its tributary streams 
the Tescou and Lagarrigue, 128 miles by rail east-south- 
east of Bordeaux. It is connected with the suburb of 
Ville-Bourbon on the left bank of the Tarn by a remark- 
able brick bridge of the 14th century, which is 672 feet 
in length, enfi consists of seven pointed arches resting on 
piers, themselves pierced by pointed arches. The c athe- ^ 
dral, built in 1739, contains the Yow of Louis Xlll., one 
of the finest paintings of Ingres, a native of Montauban, 
and at the end of the Carmelite walk a monument was 
erected to his memory in 1871. In the town-house, once 
occupied as a palace by the counts of Toulouse and by 
the Black Prince, are the paintings bequeathed by Ingres, 
an archmologieal collection, and a very curious library 
coritaining the bequests of several celebrated collectors. 
Montauban possesses a Protestant theological college. The 
town has some trade in com, wine, and grapes. The manu- 
facture of com-dressers, coarse cloth, pens, and earthen 
and china ware are the principal industries; and there 
are also com and woollen mills. The population in 1881 
was 28,335, 

Montaaban was only a village ia the time of the Somans. In 
the 8th century a monastery was foundfid there by the Benedictines, 
who exeiaised lordship over the neighbouring population. A 
considerable impetus was in the 12th century given to its prosperity 
by a decree of me counts of Toulouse offering freedom to all serfe 
tAlfing np their residence in the town. Moutauhau was twice 
hepiaged by Simon da Montfort in the Alfaigensian wars, and was 
sadbad in 1207. By the trtaty of Bretigny (1360) it was ceded 
to the F.n£riiah ; but shortlv afterwards they were expelled by the 
it> 'hftbfta,ptft- In 1560 the bishops and magistrates embraced Pro- 
testantism, ezpeUfid the monks, and demolished the eathediaL 
iJbout ten years later it became one of the Huguenot strongholds, 
ftT>d foEtoed a small independent republic. It was the headquarters 
of the Hngaenot rebellion of 1621, and was vainly besieged by Louis 
XIII. for fiighty-fiix days ; nor did it submit until after the foil 
of Tbvibfllle in 1629, when its fortifications were destroyed by 
Sichelieo. In the same year the. plague cut off over 6000 of its 
inhahitauts. 

MOKTBl^IABD, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Doul®, France, is situated 1020 feet above 
the sea at the confluence of the Allaine and the Lusine, 
tributaries of the Doubs, and on the canal between the 
Bhine and the Ehone, about 40 miles north-east of Besangon. 
Once a fortified city, it still retains the old castle of the 
ocamts of Monthfeli^d. A bronze statue of Cuvier, the 
most illustrious native of Montbeliard, and several fine foun- 
tjHBs adorn the town, which also possesses a museum of 
satsoal history and antdquitiea, and a Protestant normal 
sebooL Sanee 1870 a considerable impetus has been given 
to its pns^j^ty by the arrival of Alsatian immigrants. 
The industries embrace watchmaking, the manufacture of 
graving tool^ iron wire, files, watch-springs, and pumps, 
cotton spinning and weaving, printing, and tanning. The 
chief exports are cheese, leather, and wood. The popu- 
lation in 1881 was 8784, of which the great majority were 
Protestants. 

After belongmg to the Burgundians and Frants, Montbeliard 
wii% by the treaty of Verdun (843), added to Lorraine. In the 11th 
it became the capital of a countship, which formed part of 
the SBCond iongdasn of Burgundy, and la^erly of the German 
ewpire, Iwan end of the 14th century until 1793 it belonged to 
the hosw ni 'Wuxirnhstg. It resisted the attacks of Charles the 
Bald, King Louis Xll.> aad the duke of Guise, but was taken in 1676 
by Mktshel Luxpabonrg^ who razed its fortificationa In 1871 the 
battfo of H&icdnrt between the Jisnch and Germans had its com- 
mencement wiiMa ite walla. 

MONTE CABLO. See Monaco. 

MONTE O^INO (orCASsujo). The Benedictine monas- 
tery known as the abbey of Monte Cassino is a huge square 
bufiding of three stories, built on the usual Benedictine plan, j 
(see Abbey) on the summit of a picturesque isolated hjl!, 
about miles to the north-east of the town of Cassino I 
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(Casinum) or San Germane (population about 5000), which 
lies midway between Borne and Naples in the valley of 
the Garigliano. The most prominent ai'chitectural feature is 
the large church(1727), richly decorated in the interior with 
marbles, mosaics, and paintings. The library and archivio 
have been spoken of elsewhere (vol. xiv. pp, 631, 548). 

The date of Benedict’s withdrawal from Subiaco to Cassino is 
529. At that time Caasiuo was the site of a temple of Apollo and 
pf a grove sacred to Venus. The result of the saint’s preaching was 
that the natives demolished both, chapels to St Martin and John 
the Baptist being built in their stead, while ferther up the hill a 
monastery began to rise. About 589 the monks were driven from 
it to Some by the Lombards of Benerento, and it lay waste for 
more than a century, until resuscitated by Gregory II. (719). In 
787 it received fresh privileges from Charlemagne ; in 884 it was 
burnt by Saracens, and was not restored until about seventy 
years later. From 1322 to 1366 the abbot held episcopal rank ; 
under the house of Anjou he bore the title of Abbas abbcUnim, and 
ranked as first baron of the realm. In 1504 the abbey was sacked 
by the troops of Gonzalo de Cordova. In 1866 it sh^d the fate 
of all other religious houses in Italy ; it is now inhabited by a few 
monks, and used as a seminary, having about 200 pupils. 

MONTECUCULI, Raimondo, Count of (1608-1680), 
a prince of the empire and dnke of Melfi, a famous Austrian 
general, was bom at the castle of MontecucuH in Modena, 
in 1608. At the age of nineteen he began his career in a 
regiment of infantry under his uncle, Ernest, count of 
MontecucuH ; and during the Thirty Years’ War he found 
many opportunities of displaying his miHtary genius in the 
imperial service. In 1631, having been severely woimded, 
he was made prisoner while retreating after the battle of 
Breitenf eld. Soon after his release he was promoted to the 
rank of major ; and he distinguished himself at the siege 
of Nordlingen in 1634, and at the storming of Elaiserslautem 
in 1635. As colonel, he took part in much hard fighting 
in Pomerania and in Bohemia; and in 1639 at Melnik, 
where he. tried to prevent the Swedes from crossing the 
Elbe, he was taken prisoner a second time, being compelled 
on occ^idn to spend more than two years in Stettin. 
The time was not lost, for he devoted it to a thorough study 
of military science. In 1642 he was again at work in the 
imperial army, and for eminent services in Silesia he was 
made a major-general of cavalry. After a brief visit to 
Italy, during which he entered the service of the duke of 
Modena, he returned to Germany, and became councillor 
of war in 1644. In the following year he supported the 
archduke Leopold in a campaign against Prince Eakoczy 
of Transylvania, resisted Marshal Tnrenne in the Rhine 
country, and fought with the Swedes in Silesia and Bohemia. 
The victory at Mebel in Silesia, in 1647, was due chiefly 
to him, and he was rewarded by being raised to the rank 
of general of cavalry. After the peace of Westphalia in 
1648 he occupied himself for some time with the work of 
the council of war ; and in 1654 he undertook diplomatic 
missions to Christina, queen of Sweden, and to Cromwell. 
In 1657 he commanded an expedition against Prince 
Rakoezy and the Swedes, who had attacked the king of 
Poland, and Rakoezy was soon forced to withdraw from 
the Swedish alliance, and to accept terms of peace. As 
field-marshal he was sent to the aid of Denmark against 
Sweden ; and tins war he conducted so successfully that 
the peace of OKva was concluded in 1660. La 1663 he 
resigned the command of an anny with which, for about 
three years, he had been opposing the Turks; but in 1664 
he was again made commander-in-chief, and in the same 
year he defeated tiie Turks so decisively near the abbey of 
St Gotthard that they concluded an armistice for twenty 
years. He had to deal with more formidable enemies in 
1672, when, the emperor and the imperial diet having 
resolved to uphold the Dutch against Louis XIV., Monte- 
ciiculi, who had been serving as president of the council of 
war and director of artillery, was appointed commander of 
the imperial forces. He took Bonn, and, although closely 
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■atched by Turenne, contrived to effect a junction -with 
le prince of Orange, thereby overthrovung all the calcula- 
.ons of the French. When the elector of Brandenburg 
jceived the supreme command in 1674 Montecuculi -with- 
rew from the army; but in 1675, being restored to his 
Drmer position, he resumed operations against Turenne. 
he two commanders manoeuvred so brilliantly that for 
bout four months neither could do the other much injury ; 
ut, Turenne having been killed by a cannon-ball on the 27th 
f July 1675, Montecuculi pursued the French into Alsace, 
nd besieged Hagenau and Zabem, retiring from Alsace only 
hen he found hims elf confronted by Cond6. Montecuculi’s 
ist achievement in war was the siege of Philippsburg. 
luring the rest of his life he was president of the council 
f war. In 1679 the emperor Leopold made him a prince 
f the empire, and shortly afterwards he received from the 
ling of Naples the dukedom of Melfi. Having accompanied 
he emperor to Linz during the pestilence, he was injured 
y the fall of a beam when entering the castle, and died at 
Anz on the 16th of October 1680. 

Montecuculi was an ardent lover of seienoe, and wrote several 
nportant military works. The Opei-e complete di Montecuculi were 
ublished in two volumes, at Milan in 1807, at Turin in 1821 ; and 
laere is a German translation (1736) of his Me/rLorie della qaerra ed 
itrueioni d’un generale. 

See Camporl, Raimondo MotOecuculi, la suafamiglia e i auoi tempi (1877). 

MONT-DQBE-LES-BATNS, a village of France in the 
.epartment of Puy de D6me, 17 miles as the crow flies 
outh-west of Clermont Feirand, 3432 feet above the sea, 
n the right bank of the Dordogne not far from its source, 
he Monts Dore, from which it takes its name, close the 
alley towards the south ; their culminating peak, Puy de 
lancy (6188 feet), is the highest eminence of central France. 
?he mineral springs of Mont Dore were known to the 
lomans. The eight now used yield 94,600 gallons in 
wenty-four hours. Bicarbonate of soda, iron, and arsenic 
re the principal ingredients of the water; to the two last 
t owes its efficacy in cases of pulmonary consumption, 
ironchitis, asthma, and nervous and rheumatic paralysis, 
i’rom the elevation and exposure of the valley, which 
■pens to the north and runs up towards mountains never 
uite free from snow, the climate of Mont-Dore-les-Bains 
3 severe, and the season is consequently short. About 
'000 patients visit the place between 15ih June and ISth 
September, when a casino and theatre are opened. The 
hief building is the solid but sombre bath-house (hot 
aths). The surrounding country, with its fir woods, 
astures, waterfalls, and mountains, is very attractive. In 
he “park” at Mont-Dore-les-Bains, which forms a little 
tromenade along the Dordogne, relics from the old Homan 
aths have been collected, but the ancient establishment 
aust have been on a larger scale than the present ona A 
antheon erected about the time of Augustus existed till 
he 16th century. The population in 1881 was 1438. 

MONTELEONE (usually called Monteleone of Cala- 
)ria to dktinguish it from Monteleone of Apulia in the 
trovince of Avellinq, which gave its name to the medkeval 
luchy of the ■ PignateUi family) is a city of Italy in the 
irovince of Catanzaro, on the western side of the Bmttian 
leninsula, and is beautifully situsited on an eminence gently 
loping towards the gulf of Sta Eufemia. It was almost 
otaily destroyed by earthquake in 1783, and for many 
'•ears afterwards consisted mainly of slight wooden erec- 
ions, but under the French occupation it was made the 
apital of a province and the headquarters of General 
legnier, and it is now a weE-built town. The castle was 
>uilt by Eoger, count of Sicily, whom tradition accuses of 
arrying off the ruins of the ancient temple of Proserpine 
0 the cathedral of Miieto. The population of the town 
yas 9244 in 1871, that of the commune 10,262 in 1861 
nd 12,047 in 1881. 
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Monteleone is identified -with the ancient Hipponium, a Greek 
city first mentioned in 389 B. c. , when its inhabitants were removed 
to Syracuse by Dionysius. Restored by the Carthaginians (356), 
held for a time by Agathoeles of Syracuse (294), and afterwards 
occupied by the Bruttians, Hipponium ultimately became as Vibo 
Yalentia a flourishing Roman colony. The harbour established 
by Agathoeles proved of great service as a naval station to Csesar 
and Octavius in their wars with Pompeius Magnus and Sextus 
Pompeius, and remains of its massive mason- work still exist at the 
rillage of Bivona on the coast. In the town itself there are no 
traces of antiquitj* beyond a mosaic pavement in the church of St 
Leoluca (patron saint of Monteleone) and one or two Latin inscrip- 
tions. 

MONTELIMAE, chief town of an arrondissement and 
canton iu the department of Dr6me, France, is situated 
near the left bank of the Ehone, 93 miles south of Lyons 
on the railway to Marseilles. The waters of the Koubion 
and Jabron, which unite at Montelimar, spread fertility over 
the plains surrounding the town. A well-planted park 
separates the town from the station, but within the four 
gates that stiE remain the streets are narrow and unin- 
viting. The ancient castle, one of the most interesting 
mEitary remains of central France, is now used as a 
prison, fiilk throwing and spinning, and the manufacture 
of flowered silks and of hats, are the principal industries ; 
there are also foundries, tool-shops, and tanneries, and 
agricultural implements and hydraulic lime are made. 
Montdlimar is famed for its nougat, a cake composed of 
almonds and honey. The population of the town in 1881 
was 12,894. 

Montllunar was called by the Romans Aeusium. At a later 
period it belonged to the fai^y of Aytnar or Adhemar, whence its 
present name. After coming into the possession of the counts of 
valentinois, and then of the danphjns of Viennois, it w^as united 
by Louis XL to the crovra of Prance. It frequently changed 
hands during the religious wars, and, although it resisted Coligny, 
it was taken in 1589 by Lesdiguieres. 

MONTENEGEO, often pronounced and sometimes 
written Moisttenebo (Montenegrin, Le., Servian, Cmagora, 
Eussian Tchemogoriya, and Turkish Karadagh, aE equi- 
valent to Black Mountain), one of the smaEest of Euro- 
pean countries, Ees on the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
and is bounded by Dalmatia, Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
Albania. Previous to 1878 it had an area variously esti- 
mated at 1669 square imles (Kaptsevitch), 1711 (Kiepert), 
and, including the Kutchi territory, 1796 (Behm). The 
enlargement to about 5272 square miles proposed by the San 
Stefano treaty (1878) would probably have swamped the 
Montenegrin nationality, and the Berlin congress brought 
the total area only up to 3680 nules, or almost exactly 1^.1 f 
the size of Wales.^ 

Apart from her new maritime district, Montenegro seems 

^ Since 1870 several rectifications of frontier and exchanges of 
territory have been arranged between Montenegro and Turkey, but 
these have left the area practically undisturbed. All the figures are 
approximate estimates, as the only geodetie survey of the country, 
carried out by Russian oflScers, is stiU (1883) in progress. The old 
frontier line had the great disadvantage to the Monteit^rina of leaving 
the fortress of Kiksitch in the north-west, and that of .^Spuzh in the 
south-east in the hands of the Turks, who thus commanded the valley 
of the Zeta, and strategically almost cut the country in two, the distance 
fi-vm the frontier near hTikdtdx to the frontier near Spuii being only 
some 15 miles. The present frontier inclndes not only these strong- 
holds, hnt also those of Podgoritzia, Zhabliak (Jablac), and Lesendra, 
a great part Of Lake Scutari, and the coast district with Antivarl 
and Dulci^o. To get aecess to the sea had long been the ambition 
of Montenegro, which in her early days had possessed not only 
Dulcigno hut Durazzo, and had surrendered them to purchase from 
Venice assistance in her strode against the Turks. Ihe Berlin con- 
gress gave her the coast from Cape Maria to Cape. Kmci or Emtch, 
but Spizza, the harbour to the north, was retained by Austria, and 
Dtthagno, to the south, by Turkey. In the bannin g of 1880, by the 
Corld compromise, the Kutchi territory and ^ pl^ of Po^oritza 
were accepted by Montenegro in lieu of Plava and Gussinye, assigned to 
her by the congress ; but the exchange was deferred, and the terms 
ultimately modified by the congress so as to include I>uicigno in 
Montenegrin territory. The occnpatioii of the district (November 
1880) was only effected after a naval demonstration on the part of the 
great powers. 
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closer esamitiatioii it appears that there are two distiact 
groups, an eastern and a western, divided by the Zeta- 
Moratcha valley The loftiest simunit is Dormitor, 8146 
feet high, m the new territory near the north frontier, 
next come Kom Kufechi (8031), Kom Yassoyentzla(7946), 
and Dormitor Schlune (7936) ^ Had the original frontier 
of the Berlin congress towards the south-east been retamed 
It would have run along the still higher Prokletia range 
Many of tie mountain-tops remain white with snow for 
the greater part of the year, and from some of the dark 
ravines the snow never disappears The soath-western 
portion of the country consists of hmestone, the noith- 
eastern mainly of Palaeozoic sandstones and schists with 
anderlying trap ^ In their general aspect the two regions, 
are strikingly distinct The former seems, as it viere, one 
enormous lOass of hard erystallme rods, bare and calcined, 
With Its strata dipping to the south-west at an angle often 
of 70 degrees Its whole surface has been split by atmo- 
spheric agencies into huge pnsmatic blocks, and the cracks 



In some places the process has resulted in clusters of im- 
mense sharp-pointed crags, the sides of which are furrowed 
by rain-channelSj while ie others there are countless funnels 
running down into the rock for 200 feet and more In 
hke manner the interior of the mass is hollowed out mto 
immense galleries and caves, and during the ramy season 
subterranean landslips fre<juenfly produce local earthquakes, 
extending over an area of 10 or 12 miles The sandstone 
region, on the other hand, presents lofty but rounded 
forms, clothai for the most part with virgin forest or rich 
alpin e pasture, broken here and there by dolomitic peaks 

^ JStdl de la Soc^ Giogt ,'Ban^ 1881, 

* Dr TieWe, wiose fall rejKJif; was to appear m the Jahrh der Meiohsoai- 
(talt fox 1S8S, informed fte writer that the existence of the foBowing 
fonaatioiis in Montenegro has been clearly ascertained — (1) Maeozoic 
schists, (2) WufsQ strata of Lower Ilnas, (3) Trap of the Palaeozoic 
and Wirfen strata, (4) Tnassie limestone, (5) Jurassic Imestone, (6) 
Cretaceous limestone, (7) Fljsch, m part certainly Eocene, and (8) : 
Neogoilc or younger Tertiary iormations The existence of numni'nhtic 
limestone is sfall doubtful 


crosses the country from west to east in a very irregnla.! 
line, the southern districts being drained by the 2eta 
Moratcha river system, which finds its way to the Adriatic 
by Lake Scutari and the Boyanna, while the streams oJ 
the northern districts form the head-waters of the Dxma 
which reaches the Danube by way of the Save The 2eta 
nsing m Lake Slano, is remarkable for its subterranear 
passage beneath a inoimtain range 1000 feet high At; a 
place called Ponor the water plunges into a deep chasm 
seeming almost to lose itself m foam, but at a distance ol 
several miles it reappears on the other side of the mountains 
Its whole course to its junction with the Moratcha n 
about 30 miles Eismg m the Yavorye Planina, the 
Moratcha s\\ eeps through the mountain gorges as a foam, 
mg torrent till it reaches the plain of Podgoritza, then 
for a space, it almost disappears among the pebbles and 
other alluv lal deposits, nor does it again show a current oJ 
any considerable volume till it approaches Lake Scutari 
In the ueighbouihood of Duklea ^ and Leskopolye it flow= 
through a precipitous raiine from 50 to 100 feet high 
In the dry season it is navigable to Zhahhak The whole 
course is about 60 miles Of the left-hand tributaries oi 
the Moratcha the Sem or Tsievna deserves to be mentioned 
for the magnificent canon through which it flows between 
Most Tamarui and Dmosha On the one side rise the 
mountains of the Kutchi territory, on the other the 
immense flanks of the Prokletia range,— the walls of the 
gorge xaryijig from 2000 to 4000 feet of vertical height 
Lower dovvm the stream the rocky banks approach sc 
close that it is possible to leap across wuthont trouble 
The Ilyeka issues full-formed from an immense cave south 
east of Cettmye (Tsettmye) and falls mto Lake Scutari 
The three tnbutaxies of the Drina which belong in part tc 
Montenegro are the Piva, the Tara, and the Lim, respect 
ively 55, 95, and 140 miles m length The Tara form* 
the northern boundary of the principality for naore than 5C 
miles, but the Lim leaves the country altogether after th< 
first 30 miles of its course Great alterations have taker 
place on Lake Scutan m recent tunes The nver Drin 
which proMoUto to 1830 entered the Adriatic to the soutt 
of Alesia near S Giovanni di Medua, subsequently changec 
its course so as to join the Boyanna just below its exit fron 
the lake, one of the chief lesults has been to raise the 
level of the lake, and so to flood the lower valleys of the 
tributary streams When the International frontier Com 
mission was at Scutari in April 1879, the water stood 8 feei 
deep in some of the principal streets, and the inundatior 
of city and mburbs lasted that year* eight months A few 
small lakes are scattered among the mountains, and it ie 
endeiit that their number w as formerly much greater The 
plain or hollow of Cettmye was doubtless filled with watei 
I at no very distant (geological) date, and evea now, when 
the sudden, rams cannot escape fast euough by the ordinarj; 

I subterranean outlet, the royal village suffers from a flood 
If the new territory be left out of view, there is but 
little farming land m Montenegro, the peasant is glad tc 
enclose and protect the veriest patches of fertile soil retained 
by the hollows m the mountain sides, and one may sec 
' flomishing little crops not a yard square '' “ The largest 
lauded proprietor is the holder of 60 acres’’ (Denton 
Moniemgroy p 143) , the other freehold estates vary fron. 
2 to 20 acres, and it is usually not to the individual but 
to the house or family that the ownership belongs Wood' 
and pastures are the common property of the elan (y^lem-e) 
The people hve in small stone-built cottages, grouped foi 
the most part m little villages, and their whole life is 

® DaMea is the nzzna stiU borne by the nuns of the Roman Doclea 
often, but wrongly, e^ed Dioclea from its association with the famil] 

of Diocletiaii 
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marked by extreme simplicity. Chastity is a national 
virtue, and in time of war the women and children of the 
Turks have often found their safest asylum among their 
hereditary foes. The main stock of the people is of Servian 
descent ; and, though the purity of both blood and language 
has been to some extent affected by foreign elements, mostly 
Albanian and Turkish, the national unity has not been im- 
paired. The curious Gipsy colony, which, though speaking 
Servian, never intermarries with the Montenegrins, is 
numerically of little importance.^ The great mass of the • 
people belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, only some 
7000 being Eoman Catholics, and 3000 Mohammedans. 
According to Kaptsevitch, the population was 10,700 in 
1838, 120,000 in 1849, 124,000 in 1852, and 170,000 in 
1877, but in 1879 it was found that, inclusive of the new 
territory, the number could not exceed 150,000; since then 
about 15,000 have been added with Dulcigno. The official 
returns for 1882 (not based on a census, however) give 
236,000 as the total, of whom some 23,000 live in the 
so-called towns. 

Fauna . — Bears are still found in the higher forests, and wolves, 
and especially foxes, over a much wider area. A few chamois roam 
on the loftiest summits, the roebuck is not infrequent in the 
backwoods, the wild hoar may be met with in the same district, and 
the hare is ahnndant wherever the ground is covered ivith herbage. 
There are one or two species of snakes in the country, including me 
poisonotLS Illyrian viper. Esculent frogs, tree frogs, the common 
tortoise, and various kinds of lizards are all common. The list of 
birds observed by Baron Kaulbars includes golden eagles and vul- 
tures, 12 species of falcons, several species of owls, nightingales, larks, 
hunting, noopoes, partridges, herons, pelicans, ducks (10 species), 

S atsuckers, &c. The abundance of Ssh in Lake Scutail and the 
srer course of the Eyeka is extraordinary, the shoals of bleak (scox- 
antza, Zeudsaus albumus) that come up the river forming almost 
solid masses. Both trout and salmon are caught in the Moratcha. 

Flora, — ^The flora of MonteneCTo is comparatively scanty. In 
the forest districts the beech is the prevailing tree up to a he^ht 
of 5000 or 5500 feet, and then its place is taken hy the pine. The 
chestnut forms little groves in the country between the sea and 
Lake Scutari, but never ascends more than 1000 feet, and the 
olive also is mainly conflned to the neighbourhood of the Adriatic. 
Pomegranate bushes ^ow wild, and in many parts of the south 
cover the foot of the hills with dense thickets, the rich blossoms of 
which are one of the special charms of the spring landscape. "Wlieat, 
rye, barley, maize, capsicums, and a Little tobacco are grown in the 
north, and in the south, vines, figs, peaches, apples, cherries, citrons, 
oranges, Ac, The potato, introdnced in 1786, is cultivated con- 
siderably beyond the local demand ; the planting of mulberry trees 
and the rearing of silk-worms is of growing economical importance. 

Tovms . — CETTiim! iq.v.), with about 2000 inhabitant is the 
capital of the country. Podgoritza (about 6000 or 7000 in 1879, 
since reduced to 4000) is the principal trading town ; it Ees at the 
foot of the mountains (as its name imports), at the junction of the 
Euibnitza with the Moratcha, and in Turkish hands was one of the 
strongest of their fortresses towards Montenegro. Dulcigno (see 
vol. vii. p. 520) has 3000 inhabitants (before the transfer 5000 to 
7000). Jfiksitch, a fortified place on a slight eminence in the 
midst of a plain, is about the same size. Antivari (see voL iL p. 
138), so called from its position opposite Bari in Italy, suflered 
^eatly in the war 1879-80, and lost half of its 6000 inhabitants. 
DanEovgrad, with 2000, lies on the north side of the Zeta vaUey ; 
in the vicinity is Orialuka, the prince’s palace with its mulher^ 
nurseries and the monasteries of ^drebanik (burnt by the Turks in 
1877,. but ^ce rebuEt), whEe TeheUya, Moratcha (the most ancient 
in the principality), and Ostrog (visited annually by about 10,000 
pEgrinM) are not far off. Spuzh (Sponge), a little lower on the 
same side of the stream, is a fortified post with about 1000 inhabit- 
ants. Hyegush or Hyegosh (1200), about three hours distant from 
Cettinye on the road to Cattsaro, is the native seat of the reigning 
famEy, which originally came thither from Ifyegush in Herzegovina. 
ZhabEak (1200) was once the “capital,” and has been a fortified 
post since the time of tiie Venetian power. Eyeka (1500), on the 
river of that name, is next to Podgoritza in commercial importance ; 
ibe prince has two residences in the town. Grahovo (2000) is 
famous for the great battles of 1851 and 1876. 

Montenegro is an absolute hereditaiy monarchy, vested accord- 
ing to the principle of primogeniture in the fanuly of Petrovitch 
Wyegush. The prince bears the title “ Prince of Montenegro ?,nd 
the Berda (moimtains) ” — Montenegro here meaning the old Mon- 
tenegrin nahias (provinces) of Eatunska, Tznnitza, Ryetehka, and 

1 See Bogisid in Das Ausland, 1874. 


Lyeshanska, and Berda the territory added in the ISth century, 
or the provinces Byelopavlitchska, Piperska, Moratchska, Vasoye- 
vitchska, and Kntska. A responsible ministry was introduced in 
1877, and there are now separate departments of justice, foreign 
affairs, war, and finance and education. The highest administra- 
tive body is tbe councE of state, instituted in 1879, and consisting 
of eight members appointed by the prince. Justice in ordinary 
cases is rendered in primitive fashion. Formal codes were drawn 
up bjr Peter I. (1798) and by DanEo (1865), but the real statute 
book is national custom. A great court, consisting of the minister 
of justice, and five members named by the prince, is held in the 
capital, and there are inferior courts in each of the captaincies 
(86 in 1879). WhEe formerly the very president of the senate, 
Mirko Petrovitch (o5. 1865), “whose songs are the delight of his 
countrymen, could neither read nor write, primary education has 
been widely difiiised during the reign of Mnce Nicholas (Nikita). 
In 1851 there was otdy one school, but before the recent war they 
had increased to 58, nearly every clan having one for girls as well 
as for boys. The female Montenegrin Institute (founded and sup- 
ported by the empress of Russia) attracts pupEs from beyond the 
frontier. It was from the printing-presses of Cettinye and Eyeka 
that the first books in the Slavonic languages were issued between 
1483 and 1493, under the patronage especiaEy of Ivan Beg and 
George (IV.) Crnoyeviteh, “wayw(mes of the Zeta,” but tbis pro- 
mise of literary productiveness was soon cut off by wars with the 
Turks. Peter Petrovitch Nyegush (1813-1851), who was called to 
rule in 1830, is recognized as perhaps the greatest of all Servian 
poets, — ^his GorsM Viyenae, or “Mountain Wreath,” giving dramatic 
expression to the “veiy soul of the Serbian people.” Though the 
press which he established in 1834 was destroyed in the war of 
1852-53, another was soon obtained, and under Prince Nicholas, 
himself a poet, his memory has proved a potent stimulus to 
intellectaal culture. The first Montenegiin newspaper, Cmogorac, 
now Qlas Gmogorca, began to appear in 1870 ; the first book-shop 
was opened in 1879.® 

The Montenegrins, however, have had more to do with the 
sword than with the pen, “ Every man, dressed in the picturesque 
costume of his tribe, carries his pistol and yataghan in. Ids girdle.” 
Nominally the age of military service is between sixteen and 
sixty-five, but when war breaks out schoolboy and superannuated 
veteran are equally eager for the fifay. When Prince Nicholas tried 
to prevent an old man of eighty from joining his forces, the insnlted 
warrior drew his pistol and shot himself. War with the Turks, 
indeed, is the essence of Monten^;im history. On the death of the 
Servian king Stephen Dushan, ftince Balsha became independent 
lord of the province of the Zeta ; and when the Servian power 
was shattered by the Turks in the battle of Eossovo (1389) bis 
territory formed the asylum of all those who determined to make 
another stand for freedom. In 1485 Ivan Crnoyeviteh, finding 
Zhabliak untenable, fixed his “capital ” at Cettinye. In 1516 his 
son George, who had succeeded him, left his country to its fate ; 
but the people chose their bishop as their chief. Prince-bishops 
or vladyka^ elected by the people, continued to lead them with 
success ag^st the common foe of Christendom tEl 1697, when 
the authority was handed over to Petrovitch Nyegush, with the 
right of appointing his successors, subject to national approval. 
At length, in 1851, DanEo, nephew and nom.in.ee of the previous 
vladyka Peter II., prevaEed on the “skuptehina” to declare Mon- 
tenegro a secular state with the hereditary government of a prince. 
His nephew Nicholas succeeded to the throne in 1860, and at the 
close of the war 1876-78 Montenegro was declared a sovereign 

E rincipalily. For an account of the defeats and victories (the latter 
y for the more numerous) which have marked the nation^ stni^le 
for existence during its four centuries, the reader is referredte 
Denton’s Mmt&nogro (Lond., 1877). 

See Observations on Montenegro (St Pet., 18S1X by Baron £anlbsra BnSsisn 
member of the International Commission ; WiUdnson’a BalmoMn and Montenegro 
(1S4S); Wingfield, Tonir in Dalmatia, &o. (1859); Viscountess Stiangfoid, The 
Eastern Shores of the Adriatic (1864); A, J. Evans, lUyrian Letters (ISTS) ; W. E. 
Gladstone in the Nineteenth Century, L ; Freeman, in lfamil2an’s Mag., 1S76 ; 
Schwarz, Montenegro (1882). See also the bibliographies in BuU. de la Soo. ds” 
Giogr. (Paris, 1865) and Valentinelli, Mb. della Dalmazia (Agram, 1S55)^ ^ 

MONTEREY, a city of the United States, the capital 
of California up to 1847, is situated on Monterey Bay, 
125 miles south from San Francisco by the- southern, 
division of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Originally 
founded in 1770 as a mission station and presidio (garrison) 
by Junipero Serra, it is still in the main a Spanish-loQMng 
town, with Spaniidi talked in its streets and painted on its 
signbo^ds. At the meeting of the first constitutional 
convention of California Monterey was a port of entry 
with a flourishing trade and a promising future; but it 
soon suffered from the rivalry of San Francisco, and it is 

® Cf. Pypin and Spasoviteh, Mist, q/ Slav. Literatures, vol. i. 
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no-vr a sleepy place, staraggiing and dirty, witli many of its 
adobe buildings abandon^ to decay. The flonrishing Mon- 
terey whaling company (chiefly Portuguese from the ij:ores) 
has its station under the old fort ; and, the Soulfliern Pacific 
Railroad Company ha-ving erected (1881) a magnificent 
hotel, the place bids fair to become one of the leading water- 
ing-places on the Californian coast. The mission church of 
San Carlos, about four miles from the tovra, is a curious 
and striking ruin. Population is now (1883) about 1400. 

See Franc. Palou, dd een. ipadre fray J. Serra^ Mexico, 
1787 ; Lady Dnffas Gordon, Through Cities and Prairte-lmids, 
1882 ; and Sarper's Monthly Magasine, October 1382. 

MONTEREY, a city of Mexico, capital of the state of 
Nuevo Leon, li^ 1600 feet above the sea on a sub-tributary 
of the Rio Grande del Norte, 150 miles south-south-west 
of Nuevo Laredo, and 190 west-south-west of Matamoras. 
A handsome and well-planned city, with a cathedral and a 
number of good public buildings, Monterey is also in com- 
mercial and manufacturing activity the most important 
place in the northern parts of the republic, and one of the 
principal stations on the railway opened in 1882 between 
the city of Mexico and the United States frontier (at 
Matamoras and Nuevo Laredo). The population was about 
37,000 in 1880. The city was founded in 1596, became 
a bi^opric in 1777, and was captured by the United 
States forces under General Taylor in September 1846. 

MONTE SAN GIULIANO, a city of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Trapani and 12 miles north-east of the town of 
Trapani, occupies the summit of the mountain from which 
it takes its name. Rising in the midst of an undulating 
plain, this magnificent and conspicuous peak (the Eryx of 
the ancients) has, whether seen from sea or land, such an 
appearance of altitude that^ while it really does not exceed 
2464 feet, it has for ages been popularly considered the 
cnlmioating point of western Sicily, and second only to 
Mount Etna. By the Phoenicians it was early chosen as 
the site of a temple, which continued down to the time of 
the Roman empire to be one of the most celebrated of all 
the shrines of Venus (Venus Erycina). The ancient city of 
Eryx, situated lower down the mountain side, disappears 
from history after the estabHshment of the Roman power 
in Sicily,-— the inhabitants having prolably taken advan- 
tage of the protection afforded by the sanctity, fortifica- 
tions, and garrison of the temple-enclosure. In the modem 
town, the population of which has recently decreased to 
about 3000 by the migration of considerable numbers to 
the plam, the chief points <rf interest are the cathedral, 
inlwrisidly restored in 1865, the castle, which occupies the 
site of the templei and the three so-<^ed torri del Balio^ 
winch probably represent the propyleea. Remains of 
Phosnician masonry are still seen on the north side of the 
town. The great rock-hewn cistern in the garden of the 
castle is very like one of the cisterns of the Haram at 
Jerusalem. 

The antiquities of Jlonte San Giuliauo have been carefully in- 
vesti^ted by Giusejjpe Polizzi {I Monuimnti d'J.niichiih della 
ftavincia di Tmpaiti), and by Professor Salinas {Ardiivio Storieo 
SkUiam, L, icc.). Compare Renan, M&langes d’HMoire et de 
Vomges ; and Sayee in Acadesny^ SOth December 1882. 

MONTE SANT^ ANGELO, a city of Italy in the pro- 
vince of Ft^gia (Capitanata), 10 mil^ north of Manfre- 
dcmia, stands on an ofl^oot of Monte Gargano 2824 feet 
high. In 491 the archangel Michael pointed out the 
pl^e to St jE^urentius, archbishop of Sipoutum (Man- 
fredonia), and the chapel, which was built over the cave, 
to which he drew more particular attention, soon became 
a famous place of pilg^a^ Though plundered by 
the. Lombards in 667, and by the Sareceais in. 869, St 
Ifichael’s was already a wealthy sanctuary in the 11th 
sentury, and its prosperity continued till the time of the 
Preudr occupation. The canons (Canomci Gar^anici, as 
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they are usually called) maintained a prolonged contest 
with the Sipontine archbishops for episcopal independence. 
According to Ughelli (Italia Sacra^ vol. vii. p. 816), 
a marble statue of the saint by Michelangelo Buonarroti 
took the place of a silver image. The bronze doors 
still preserved are fine pieces of Byzantine work, made, as 
an inscription bears witness, in Constantinople in 1076. 
The town of Sant’ Angelo, which had only about 3000 
inhabitants in the 17th century, numbered 14,759 in 1861, 
and 13,902 in 1871. Besides the festival of the saint 
celebrated on the 9th of May, there is a great fair on the 
29th of September. 

MONTESQUIEU, Charles Louis de Secondat, 
Baron de la BRkDE et de (1689-1755), philosophical his- 
torian, w’as bora at the chateau of La Br^de, about 10 miles 
to the south-east of Bordeaux, in January 1689 (the exact 
date being unknown), and was baptized on the 18th of 
that month. His mother was Marie Frangoise de Penel, the 
heiress of a Gaseon-English family. She had brought La 
BrMe as a dowry to his father, Jacques de Secondat, a mem- 
ber of a good if not extremely ancient house, which seems 
first to have risen to importance in the early days of the 1 6th 
century. The title of Montesquieu came from his uncle, 
Jean Baptiste de Secondat, “ president mortier ” in the 
parliament of Bordeaux, — an important office, which, as well 
as his title, he left to his nephew. Montesquieu was in his 
youth known as M. de la BrMe. His mother died when he 
was seven years old, and when he was eleven he was sent to 
the Oratorian school of JuiUy, near Meaux, where he stayed 
exactly five years, and where, as well as afterwards at Bor- 
deaux, he was thoroughly educated. The family had long 
been connected with the law, and Montesquieu was destined 
for that profession. He was made to work hard at it not- 
withstanding his prospects (for his uncle’s office was his by 
reveraion); but, as in his later life, he seems to have 
tempered much study with not a little society. His father 
died in 1713, and a year later Montesquieu, or, as he should 
at this time strictly be called, La Brfede, was admitted coun- 
1 sellor of the parliament. In little more than another twelve- 
1 month he married Jeanne Lartigue, an heiress and the 
I daughter of a knight of the order of St Louis, but plain, 

! somewhat ill-educated, and a Protestant. Montesquieu does 
not seem to have made the slightest pretence of affection or 
fidelity towards his wife — things which, indeed, the times 
did not demand ; but there is every reason to believe that 
they lived on perfectly good terms. Like the three previous 
years, 1716 was an eventful one to him ; for his uncle died, 
leaving him his name, his important judicial office, and his 
whole fortune. He thus became one of the richest and 
most influential men in the district. He continued to hold 
his presidency for twelve 3 rears, in the course of which he 
had much jufficial work to perform, as well as the nonde- 
script administrative functions which under the old rigime 
fell to the provincial parliaments. He was none the less 
addicted to society, and he took no small part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Bordeaux Academy, to which he contributed 
papers on philosophy, politics, and natural science. He 
al^ wrote much less serious things, and it was during the 
earlier years of his presidency that he finished, if he did not 
begin, the Lettres Persanes. They were completed before 
1721, and appeared in that year anonymously, with Cologne 
on the title-page^ but they werer^iUy printed and publi^ed 
at Amsterdam. This celebrated bwk (the original notion 
of which is generally set down to a work of Dufresny, the 
comic author, but which is practically original) would have 
been surprising enough as coming from a magistrate of the 
highest ^gnity in any other time than in the regency of the 
duke of Orleans, and even as it was it rather seandaiEzed 
the graver among Montesquieu’s coutempoi^ea.. In the 
guise of letters written by and to two Persians of dbtinction 
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travelling in Europej Montesquieu not only satirized un- 
mercifully the socialj political, ecclesiastical, and literary- 
follies of Ms day in France, but indulged in a great deal of 
the free ■writing (so free as very nearly to deserve the term 
licentious) wMeh -was ebaracteristic of the tale-tellers of the 
time. But -what scandalized grave and precise readers 
naturally attracted the majority, and the Zettres Pe7'sanes 
were very popular, passing, it is said, through four editions 
■within the year, besides piracies. Then the vogue suddenly 
ceased, or at least editions ceased for nearly nine y^rs to 
appear. It is said that a formal ministerial prohibition 
was the cause of this, and it is not improbable ; for, though 
the regent and Dubois must have enjoyed the book 
thoroughly, they were both shrewd enough to perceive that 
underneath its pla 3 rfiil exterior there lay a spirit of very 
inconvenient criticism of abuses in church and state. The 
fact is that the LeUres Persmies is the jdrst book of -what is 
called the Philosophe movement. The criticism is scarcely 
yet aggressive, much less destructive, and in Montesquieu’s 
hands it never became so ; but what it might become in 
the hands of others was obvious enor^L It is this pre- 
cursorsMp in his o'wn special line vpMch in all probabilily 
made Voltaire so jealous of Montesquieu, as well as the 
advantage which a wealthy and -vveU-bom noble of high 
official position had over himself. It is amnsing to find 
Voltaire describing the Lettres as a “trumpeiy book,” a 
“ book wMch anybody might have "written easily.” It is 
not certain that, in its peculiar mixture of light badinage 
with not merely serious purpose but gentlemardik© modera- 
tion, Voltaire could have •written it himself, and it is 
certain that no one else at that time could. The reputa- 
tion acquired by thia book brought Montesquieu much into 
the literary society of the capital, and he composed for, or at 
any rate contributed to, one of the coteries of the day the 
clever but rather rhetorical Dmlogue de Bylla et d Eucrate, 
in which the dictator gives an apology for his conduct. For 
Mademoiselle de Clermont, a lady of royal blood, a great 
beauty and a favourite queen of society, he "wrote the 
curious prose poem of the Temple de Guide. This is half 
a narrative, an allegory, in the semi-classical or rather 
pSeudo-classical taste of the time, decidedly frivolous and 
dubiously moral, but of no small elegance in its peculiar 
style, A later Jeae dE esprit of the same kind, which is almost 
but not quite certainly Montesquieu’s, is the Voyage h 
Paphos^ in which his wannest admirers have found htrie to 
praise. In 1726 Montesquieu was elected a member of the 
Academy, but an almost obsolete rule requiring residence in 
Paris was appealed to, and the election was annuHed. It is 
doubtful whether a hankering after Parisian society, or an 
ambition to belong to the Academy, or a desire to devote 
himself to Hteraiy pursuits of greater importance, or smple 
weariness of not wholly congenial work determined Mm to 
give up his Bordea'ux office j it is certain that he continued 
to hold it but a short time after this. It is tolerably clear 
that he already begun his great work, and the diaracter 
of some papers which, about this time, he read at the Bor- 
deaux Academy is graver and less pTirely cunous than Ms 
earlier contributions. In 1726 he sold the life tenure of his 
office, reserving the reversion for his son, and went to live 
in the capital, returning, however, for half of each year to 
La Brfede. Ihere was now no further formal obstacle to his 
reception in the Acad^mis Frangaise, but a new one arose. 
Ill-wishers had brought the Lem-es Persanes specially undCT 
the minister Floury’s attention, and Fleury, a precisian in 
many ways, was shocked by them. There are various 
accounts of the way in wMch the difficulty was got over, 
but all seem to agree that Montesquieu made concessions 
wMch were more effectual than dignified. He was elected 
and received in January 1728. Almost immediately after- 
wards he started on a tour through Europe to observe 


men, things, and constitutions. He travelled through 
Austria to Hungary, but "was unable to visit Turkey as he 
had proposed. Then he made for Italy, where he met 
Chesterfield. They sojourned together at Venice for some 
time, and a curious story is told of the way in which either 
a piece of miscMef on Chesterfield’s part, or Montesquieu’s 
own nervousness and some'what inordinate belief in his own 
importance, made the latter sacrifice his Venetian notes. 
At Venice, and elsewhere in Italy, he remained nearly a 
year, and then journeyed by way of Piedmont and the 
Ehine to England. Here he stayed for some eighteen 
mon'ths, and acquired an admiration for English character 
and polity wMeh never afterwards deserted Mm. He 
returned, not to Paris, but to La Brede, and to outward 
appearance might have seemed to be settling do'wn as a 
squire. He altered Ms park in the English fashion, made 
s^ulous inquiries into his o^vn genealogy, arranged an 
entail, asserted, though not harshly, his sei^orial rights, 
kept poachers in awe, and so forth. E’er did he neglect 
his fortune, but, on the contrary, improved his estates in 
every way, though he met with much opposition, partly 
from the dislike of Ms tenants to new-fangled ways, and 
partly from the insane economic regulations of the time, 
wMeh actually proMbited the planting of fresh vineyards. 

Although, however, Montesquieu was enough of a grand 
seigneur to be laughed at, and enough of a careful steward 
of Ms goods to be revOed for avarice, by those of his con- 
temporaries who did not like Mm, these matters by no 
means engrossed or even chiefly occupied Ms thoughts. 
In Ms great study at La Br^de (a ball rather than a study, 
some 60 feet long by 40 wide) he was constantly dic- 
tating, TOflldng abstracts, revising essays, and in other 
ways preparing his great hook. like some other men of 
letters, though perhaps no other has had the experience in 
quite the same degree, he found himself a little hampered 
by bis earlier work. He may have thought it wise to 
soften the transition from the Lettres Persanes to the 
Espidt des Ldi, by interposing a publication graver than 
the former and less elaborate than the latter. He had 
always, as indeed was the case with most Frenchmen of Ms 
century, been interested in ancient Rome and her history ; 
and he had composed not a few minor tractates on the 
subject, of which many titles and some examples remain, 
besides the already-mentioned dialogue on Sylla. All these 
now took form in the ConsidSratious sur les Causes de la 
Grandeur et la Decadence des PoTnalns, which appeared in 
1734 at Amsterdam, -without the author’s name. This, 
however, was perfectly well known; indeed, Montesquieu 
formally presented a copy to the French Academy.^ Anony- 
mity of title-pages was a fashion of the day wMch meant 
nolhing- The book was not extraordinarily popul^ in 
France at the time. The author’s reputation as a jester 
stuck to bitn^ and the salons affected to consider the Lettres 
Persanes and the new book respectively as the “ grandeur ” 
and the “decadence de M. de Montesquieu;” but more 
serious readers at once perceived its extraordinary merit, 
and it was eagerly read abroad. A copy of it exists or 
existed wMch had the singular fortune to he annotated by 
Frederick the Great, and to he abstracted from the Potsdam 
library by Napoleon. It is said, moreover, by competent 
authorities to have been the most enduringly popu^ and 
the most -widely read of all its author’s -works in his own 
country, and it has certainly been the most frequently and 
carefully edited. Its merits are indeed tmdenmble. Merely 
scholastic criticism may of course object to it, as to every 
other hook of the time, the absence of the exactness of 
modem critical inquiry into the facts of history '; but this 
is only a new example of a frequent ignoratio eleruZiL 
The -virtue of Montesquieu’s hook is not in its facts but in 
its -views. It is (putting Bossuet and Vico aside) almost 
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tie first important essay in the philosophy o£ history. 
The point of vie-vv^ is entirely different from that of Bossuet, 
and it seems entirely improbahle that Montesquieu Imew 
anything of Vico. In the Gratidmr et B^eadmce the 
ch^cteristics of the jS'spri^ des Lois appear "with the neces- 
sary subordination to a narro'wer subject. TVo things are 
especially noticeable in it : a pecul^ity of style^ and a 
peculiarity of thought. The style has a superficial defect 
■which must strike everyone, and which •was not overlooked 
by those •who were je^ous of Montesquieu at the time. 
The page is broken up into short paragraphs of but a few 
lines each, ■which look very ugly, which irritate the reader 
by breaking the sense, and wMch prepare him to expect 
an undue and ostentatious sententiousness. The blemish, 
however, is chiefly mechanical, and, though no editor has 
hitherto had the perhaps improper audacity so to do, it 
would be perfectly possible to obliterate it vuthout changing 
a word. On -the other hand, the merits of the expression 
are very great. It is grave and destitute of ornament, but 
extraordinarily luminous and full of what would be c^ed 
epigram, if the word epigram had not a certain connotation 
of flippancy about it It is a very short book j for, printed 
in large type •with tolerably abundant notes, it fills but 
two hundred pages in the last edition of Montesquieu’s 
works. But no work of the century, except Turgot’s second 
Sorhonru Discourse^ contains, in proportion to its size, 
more weighty and original thought on historical subjects, 
while Montesquieu has over Turgot the immense advantage 
of ^le. 

Although, however, this hallon d’essai, in the style of his 
preat work, may be said to have been successful, and though 
nuch of that work was, as we have seen, in all probability 
ilready composed, Montesquieu was in no hurry to publish 1 
t. He went on “ culrivating the garden ” diligently both 
lS a student and as an improving landowner. He had 
awsuits, sometimes on his own account, sometimes on that 
>f others, and in one case he won from the city of Bordeaux | 
10 less than eleven hundred arpmts of, it is true, the un- 
jroductive ktndes of the country. He is said to have 
)egun a history of Louis XL, and there is a story that it 
vas completed but burnt by mistake. He •wrote the 
ketch of Lpsiniaque for Stanislaus Leczinski; he published 
lew and fir^ editions of the Temple de Gnide, of the Zettres 
?ersa'Aes, of JS^lia et .S'licrafe (which indeed had never been 
mblishe^ properly speaking). After allowing the Grandeur 
i Jdkxideme to be reprinted -vdthout alterations some half 
loaen times, he revised and corrected it. He also took 
^reat pains 'with the : education of his son Charles and his 
iau^ter I>enise, of whtan he was extremely fond. He 
requently visited Paris, where his favourite resorts were 
he salons of Madame de Tencin and Madame d’Aignilion. 
3nt all the time he must have been steadily working at 
ds book, indeed, a contemporary accuses him of having 
>niy gone into society to pick up materials for it. But it 
eems that he did not begin the final task of composition 
ill 1743. Two years of uninterrupted work at La Brfede 
n i s hed the greater part of it, and two more the rest. It 
ma finally published at Geneva in the autumn of 1748, in 
Wb Tolumes quarto. The publication was, however, pre- 
eded by one of those odd incidents which in literature ilius- 
ra»te Cfive’s well-known ^ying about courts-martial in war. 
fontesqmeu summoned a committee of friends, according 
? a very eomrnon pi^ic^ to h^r and give an Opinion 
a his work. It Was an imposing and certainly not an 
nfiriendly one, consastmgof Hinault, Helv6tius, the financier 
Uhouette, the dramatist Saurin, Cr^billon the younger, 
id lastly, FonteneUe,— in fact, all sorts and conditions 
'literary men. The members of this eminently competent 
ibun^ unanimously, though for different r^ons and in 
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publish a book which has been recently described by a 
judge of certainly not less competence as “one of the most 
important books ever -written,” and which, when importance 
of matter and excellence of manner are jointly considered, 
may be almost certainly ranked as the greatest book of 
the French 18th century. 

Montesquieu, of course, did not take his friends’ advice. In 
such cases no man ever does, and in this case it was certainly 
fortunate. The Esprit des Lois represents the reflexions 
of a singularly clear, origmal, and comprehensive mind, cor- 
rected % forty years’ study of men and books, arranged in 
accordance ■with a long deliberated plan, and couched in 
language of remarkable freshness and idiosyncrasy. The 
title has been somewhat cavilled at, and, like that of the 
Conside^ratioiis, it gave a handle to the somewhat malicious 
frivolity of the salons. But if it had been preserved in 
full it would have escaped much of the criticism which it 
has received. In the original editions it runs EE^oit 
des Lois : on du Rapport que les Lois doivent avoir avec la 
Comtiiutum de chaque Gouvemement, les Mceurs, le Glimat, 
la Religwn., le Commerce, etc. It consists of thirty-one 
books, which in some editions are grouped in six parts. This 
division into parts is known to have entered into the 
author’s original plan, but he seems to have changed his mind 
about it. SpeaMng summarily, the first part, containing 
eight books, deals with law in general and with forms of 
government ; the second, containing five, -with military 
arrangements, ■with taxation, &c. ; the third, containing six, 
•with manners and customs, and their dependence on 
climatic conditions ; the fourth, containing four, with eco- 
nomic matters ; and the fifth, containing three, "with religion. 
The last five books, forming a kind of supplement, deal 
specially -with Eoman, French, and feudal law. The most 
noteworthy peculiarity of the book to a cursory reader lies 
in the section dealing with effects of climate, and this 
indeed was almost the only characteristic which the -vulgar 
took in, probably because it was easily susceptible of 
parody and reduciio ad ahsurdum. But this theory is 
but the least part of the claims of the book to attention. 
Its vast and careful collection of facts, the novelty and 
brilliancy of the generalizations founded on them, the 
constructive spirit which penetrates it, its tolerance, its , 
placid -wisdom lighted up by vivacious epigram, could only 
I escape the most careless reader. The singular spirit of 
moderation which distinguishes' its views on politics and 
religion was indeed rather against it than in its favour in 
France, and Helvdtius, who was as outspoken as he was 
good-na-tured, had definitely assigned this as the reason of 
his unfavourable judgment. On the other hand, if not 
destructive it was sufficiently critical, and it thus raised 
enemies on more than one side. Montesquieu was thought 
too English in his ideas by some, the severe defenders 
of orthodoxy considered him latitudinarian, and one 
zealous Jansenist informed him .that he was “a pig.” 
It was long su^ected, but is now positively kno-wn, that 
the book (not altogether with the goodwill of the pope) 
was put on the index, and the Sorbonne projected, though 
it did not carry out, a regular censure. To all these ob- 
jectora the author, replied in a masterly defense’, and 
there seems to be ho foundation for the late and scandalous 
stories which represent him as having used Madame de 
Pompaddur’s influence to suppress criticism. The fact 
was thai^ after the first snarlings of envy and incompetence 
had died away, he had little occasion to complain. Even 
Voltaire^ who was his decided enemy, was forced at length 
to speak in public, if not in private, complimentarily of the 
Esprii, and from all parts of Europe the news of success 
arrivei 

Montesquieu enjoyed his triumph rather at La Br^de than 
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nelle, he does not seem to have preserved in old age the 
passion for society which had marked his youth. A rather 
dubious description, published long after his death, repre- 
sents him as “wandering in his woods from mom to night 
with a white cotton nightcap on his head, and a vine pmp 
on his shoulder.” This, in the florid language of its time 
(the Eepublican period), is probably only an imaginative 
expression of his known interest in managing his estate. 
But he certainly spent much of his later years in the 
country, though he sometimes visited Paris, and on one 
visit had the opportunity, which he is likely to have en- 
joyed, of procuring the release of his admirer la Beaumelle 
from an imprisonment which La Beaumelle had suffered 
at the instance of Yoltaire. He is said also to have been 
instrumental in obtaining a pension for Piron. Indeed, 
indigent or unlucky men of letters found in him a constant 
protector, and that not merely at the royal expense. Hor did 
he by any means neglect literary composition. The curious 
little romance of Arsace et Ism^ie, a short and unfinished 
treatise on Taste, many of his published Pem^es, and much 
unpublished matter date from the period subsequent to 
the Esprit des Lds, He did not, however, live many years 
after the appearance of his great work. At the end of 
1754 he visited Paris, with the intention of getting rid of 
the lease of his house there and finally retiring to La 
BrMe. He was shortly after taken ill with an attack of 
fever, which seems to have affected the lungs, and in less 
than a fortnight he died, on 10th Pebruary 1755, aged 
sixty-sis. He was buried in the church of Saint Sulpiee 
with little pomp, and the Eevolution obliterated all trace 
of his remains. 

The literary and philosophical merits of Montesquieu and his 
position, actual and historical, in the literature of France and of 
Europe, form a subject of rather unusual interest in its kind. At 
the beginning of this century the vicomte de Bonald classed him 
with Eacine and Bossnet, as the object of a “ religious veneration ” 
among Frenebmen. But Bonald was not quite a suitable spokes- 
man lor France, and it may be doubted whether the author of the 
Esprit des Lois has ever really occupied any such position in his 
oum coimtry. For a generation after his death he remained indeed 
the idol and the great authority of the moderate reforming party 
in France, and at such times as that party recovered power during 
the revolutionary period Montesquieu recovered vogue with it. 
But the tendency or the century and a quarter which have passed 
since his death has been to reduce the numbers and position of 
tbia party ever more and more, and Montesquieu is not often quot- 
able, or quoted, either hy Republicans, Bonapartists, or Leg^tinusts, 
at the present day. A^in, his serious works contain citation of or 
allusion to a vast number of facts, and the exact (let it be hoped 
that posterity will not call it the pettifogging) criticism of our 
time challenges the accuracy of these facfe Although he was 
really the founder, or at least one of the fotmders, of the sciences of 
comparative politics and of the philosophy of history, his descend- 
ants and followers in these saences think they have outOTown 
biTvi . In France his popularity has always been dubious and con- 
tested. It is a singular thing that, until within the last decade, 
there has been no properly edited edition of his works, and nothing 
even approaching a complete biography of him, the place of the 
latter being occupied by the meagre and rhetorical Eloges of the 
last century. He is, his chief admirers asseri^ hardly read at all 
in France to-day, and a tolerable familiarity with modem French 
literature enables its possessor to corroborate this by ^t-hand 
knowledge, to the effect that no writer of equal eminence is so little 
quoted. The admirers just mentioned attempt to explain the feet 
by confessing that Montesquieu, great as he is, is not altogether 
great according to French principles. It is not on^ that he is an 
A^Io-maniac, but that he is rather English than French in style 
aS" thought His work, at least the l^pHt, is lacking in the pro- 
portion and the almost ostentatious lucidity of arrangement which 
a Frenchman, demands. His sentences are often enigmatical, and 
suggestive rather than clear. He is almost entirely dispassionate in 
pouties, but he lacks the unswerving deductive consistenc;^ which 
Frenchmen love in that science. His wi^ it is said, is quaiat and 
a little provincial, his style irregular and in no definite genre. 

Some of these tbia^ may be allowed to exist pd to be defects 
in Montesquien, but they are balanced by merits which render 
them almost insignificant. Of the minor works, which are on the 
whole rather unworthy of their author, nothing need he said here. 
Txl the few and in detached thoughts of the same kind 


scattered about the tolerably numerous letters which have reached! 
us, there is much acuteness and point, as also in some of the best 
sentences of the Co-nsiderations and of the Esprit. But no one would, 
put Montesquieu as a pensie, or maxim, writer beside La Roche- 
foucauld and Joubert, Pascal and Vauvenargues. It is on his three 
principal works that his fame does and must rest. Each one ot' 
these is a masterpiece in its kind. It is doubtful whether the- 
Lettres Fersanes yield at their best either in wit or in giving lively 
pictures of the time to the best of Yoltaire’s similar work, _ though • 
they are more unequal. There is, moreover, the great difference 
between Montesquieu and Yoltaire that the former is a rational 
reformer, and not a mere persifleur or frondeur, to whom feult- 
findingis more convenient for showing off his wit than acquiescence. 
Of course this last description does not fully or always describe 
Voltaire, but it often does. It is seldom or never applicable to 
Montesquieu. Only one of Yoltaire’s own charges against the 
book and its author must be fully allowed. ' He is said to have 
replied to a friend who urged him to give u;p his habit of sneering 
at Montesquieu, “il est coupable de lese-poesie,” and this is trae. 
Hot only are Montesquieu’s remarks on poetry (he himself occasion- 
ally wrote verses, and very bad ones) childish, but he is never happy 
in purely literary appreciation. The Considerations are noteworthy^ 
not only for the complete change of style (which from the light and 
mocking tone of the Lettres becomes grave, weighty, and sustained,- 
with abundance of striking expression), but for the profundity and 
originality of the views, and for the completeness with which the- 
autiior carries out his plan. These words — except, perhaps, the last 
clause — apply with increasing force to the Esprit des Lois. The book 
has been accused of desultoriness, but this arises, in part at least, 
from a misapprehension of the author’s design. At the same time, 
it is impo^ble to say that the equivocal meaning of the word ‘ ‘ law,” 
which has misled so many reasoners, has not sometimes misled 
Montesquieu himselL For the most part, however, he keeps the 
promise of his sub-title (given above) with fidelity, and ap;^ies it 
I with exhaustive care. It is only in the last few books, which have- 
been said to be a kind of appendix, that something of irrelevancy 
suggests itself. The real importance of the E^rit des IMs, how- 
ever, is not that of a formal treatise on law, or even on poli^'. It is- 
thatof anassemblageof themostfertOe, original, andinspiritingriews. 
on le^ and political subjects, put in language of singular sugges- 
tiveness and vigour, illustrated by examples which are always apt 
and Imnrnous, permeated by the spirit of temperate and tolerant de- 
sire for human improvement and happiness, and almost mii^ue im 
its entire freedom at once from doctrinairiamsm, from visionary" 
enthusiasm, from egotism, and from an undue spirit of system.. 
As for the style, no one who does not mistake the definition of that 
much used and much misused word can deny it to Montesqmeu. 
He has in the Esprit little ornament, hut his composition is wholly 
admirable. Every now and then there are reminiscences, perhaps a 
little more close than is necessary, of the badinage of the Jpitres Fer- 
sanes, hut these are rare, and the author’s wit is for the most used 
only to lighten his pages. Y et another great peculiarity of this book,, 
as well as of the ConsidSraiions, has to be noticed- _ The genius of the ■ 
author for generalization is so great, his instinct in political science 
so sure, that even the falsity of his premises frequently fails to? 
vitiate his conclusions. He has known wrong, but he has thought 
right. 

Kie sole edition of Montesquien which need he mentioned here is that of 
Edouard Lahoulaye C ^oTs., Paris, 1876-1S7S), thie sole biography that of Louis 
Vian (Paris, second edition, 1879). Prom the latter the fects of the above notice- 
are principally drawn. The bibliography of Montesquieu’s published worfes 
is not of any spe^l Interest, hut in resp^ of anecdota he ocenpi^ a singular 
position. There is tnown to exist at La Brede a great mass of MSS. materials 
for the JEtprit des Lais, additional Lettres Pereanes, essays and fragments or 
all vinrig, diaries, letters, notebooks, and so forth. The present possessors, 
however, who represent Montesquieu, though not in the direct mme Im^ ha-re- 
hitherto refused permission to examine these to all editors and critics, though; 
the publication of some of them has been vagudiy promised. At present they- 
are chiefly Isnown by a paper contributed nearly half a century to the- 
Transactions of tiie Academy of Agen (1834). SA.) 

MOHTEYEEDE, Claudio (1568-1643), the inventor 
of the “free style ” of musical composition, was bom at Cre- 
mona in 1568 ; he was engaged at an early age as violist 
to the duke of Mantua, and studied composition with some^ 
success under Ingegneri, the duke’s “maestro di capella,” 
though without thoroughly mastering the difSeulties of 
musical science. His knowledge of counterpoint was limited,, 
and his ear imperfect, hut he was a hold experimenter, and 
Ms undisguised empiricism led to discoveries wMch exercised 
a lasting influence upon the progress of art. ^ He was the 
first composer who ventured to useunprepared dissonances, — 
employing them first in his madrigals, the beauty of which 
they utterly d^troyed, but afterwards introducing them, 
into music of another kind with such excellent effect that- 
their value was universaily recognized, and all opposition 
to their use effectually silenced. In 1603 he succeeded 
XYI. — 99 
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Ingegneri as “maestro di capella;” and in 1 607 lie produced, 
for the marriage of Francesco Gonzaga, Ms first opera, 
A^iana, in which he employed the newly-discovered dis- 
cords with irresistible effect. Though he did not invent the 
lyric drama — Peri’s Euridke having been produced at 
Florence in 1600 — ^he raised it to a level which distanced 
all contemporary competition. His second opera, Orjeo, 
composed in 1608, was even more successful than Ariana^ 
and was based upon a principle which is held by some 
modern critics to embody the only law to which the 
dramatic composer ow'es obedience — that of accommodating 
the music to the exigencies of the scene. In 1613 Monte- 
verde was invited to Venice, as “maestro di capella” at St 
Mark’s. Here he composed much sacred music, the greater 
part of which is lost, — a circumstance the less to be regretted, 
since his Vespers and Mmses bear no comparison with those 
produced by his predecessors in office. In 1630 he wrote 
another grand opera, Proseipina rapita. In 1639 he pro- 
duced LfAdone, and in 1 641 ie Nozze di Enea and II 7'itomo 
d’Ulisse. These later works show him still greatly in 
advance of his age, notwithstanding the progress made by 
other composers since the production of Orfeo. Monteverde 
was ordained priest in 1633 ; and he died in 1643, uni- 
versally respected. Though his free employment of the 
■dominant seventh and other unprepared discords put an 
end to the school of Palestrina, it led the way to the greatest 
achievements of modem music. 

MONTEVIDEO, Sait Felipe y S-antiago de, the capital 
of the republic of Uruguay (Banda Oriental) in South 
America, Mes on the eastern side of a nearly semicircular 
bay on the northern shore of the estuary of the La Plata, 
120 miles from Buenos Ayres, with w'Mch communication 
is maintamed by a daily .service of steamers. The small 
peninsula on wMch the city is built does not rise more 
than 95 feet above the level of the sea ; but the headland 
of Cerro, 505 feet high, which forms the western side of 
the bay, is notable enough on that low-lying coast to justify 
the name Montevideo ; it is crowned by a lighthouse, and 
by an old Spanish fort, once of considerable strength. About 
620 acres is the area occupied by the city proper; the 
suburbs stretch for miles into the country. The plan both 
of the old and the new' town is regular ; they are separated 
by the Calle de la Ciudadela on the line of the old ramparts. 
A somewhat Oriental appearance is produced by the low 
houses with their flat terraced roofs and miradors or watch- 
towers, from wMch the merchants look out for ships. As 
a whole, the city is overbuilt, and immense wealth has been 
squandered in Italian marbles and other forms of arcM- 
tectural decoration. The streets are for the most part well 
paved, and there is an e.xtensive tramway system. Mare’s 
^ease was for some time employed to make gas for light- 
ing ; but an epidemic having commenced at the gas-yard 
the works w’ere for a time closed, and when they were re- 
opened coal-gas was substituted. Previous to 1870, when 
water was introduced from a distance of 40 miles, the whole 
supply was dependent on the rainfall. In the old town 
the principal square is the Plaza de la Constitucion, the ^ 
south side of -wliich contains the “ cathedral,” and the north 
side the mbildo (law-courts, senate-house, and prison). The 
cathedral (as it is usually called, though the bishop is a 
bishop in- partibus, and takes Ms title from Megaera in Asia 
Minor) is a somewffiat imposing building, consecrated 21st 
October 1804, with a dome and tw’o side towers 133 feet 
high, W'Mch form one of the best landmarks of the bay. In 
the fine of the old ramparts formerly stood the old Spanish 
citadel, which was built by the seven years’ forced labour 
of 2000 Guarani Indians. From 1835 to 1868 it served as 
the principal market in the city ; in 1877 it was removed 
and the area united with the fine Plaza de la Independencia 
it the south-western end of the Callc del 18 Julio, a broad 
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street wMch runs in a straignt line right through the new 
town. The new market, covering 2 acres, was built in 
1867 at a cost of £86,000, and there are besides the Port 
market (cost £55,320) and the Mercado Chico. The ex- 
change, constructed after the style of the house at Bordeaux, 
dates from 1864, and cost £32,000. Of note also are the 
custom-house, the post office (1866), the museum, the public 
Hbrary (founded in 1830 by Dr J. M. Perez Castellano), the 
university (dating from 1849), the Solis theatre (1856), the 
British hospital (established in 1857, present building 1867), 
the Hospital de Caridad (founded by Francisco A. Macil in 
1825), having an average of 300 patients, the new lunatic 
asylum (1877), the Basque church (1858), and the English 
church (1845), built on the site of a battery taken in 1807 
by Sir Samuel Anchmnty’s forces. Since the beginning of 



the cento^ the depth of water in the bay has been allowed 
to diminish 5 feet, and the area has been reduced by the 
construction (1868) of an embankment to carry the railway 
across it. Dredging has been tried from time to time, but 
on too limited a scale. The so-called harbour is a space of 
less than half a mile square off the north-west face of the 
towm; in 1870 it was reported to be yearly becoming smaller 
and less safe, and vessels are now obliged to anchor farther 
out. Among modern improvements in the port the most 
noteworthy are the Maua dry docks, opened in 1873, and 
the larger docks, erected in 1877 at a cost of 2,000,000 
dollars, at the foot of the Cerro on the other side of the 
bay. The trade of Montevideo consists mainly in the ex- 
port of the raw products of the slaughter-house (horns, 
Mdes, hair, tallow, wool, bones), with a certain quantity of 
live stock and preserved meat, and in the import of European 
manufactures. During the five years 1877-1881 the average 
value of theexports was £2,303,061, and that of the imports 
£3,469,997. Of the 1044 vessels'(tonnage 780,870) which 
i entered in 1879, 285 were English, 157 Spanish, 145 Italian, 

[ 112 Oerman, and 99 French. The population is largely of 
foreign origin, Italian, Spanish, Basque, and French. La 
1874 the Italians, who had rapidly increased' after the 
siege^^ were akmt 40,000 strong, and in several quarters of 
the city nothing was to be heard save North-Italian dialects. 
Even in 1880, after the exodus caused by the confiscations 
of 1875, they numbered 36,300. The greater proportion 
are engaged as petty traders. In 1879 the total population 
of the to^ was 73,879 ; it had been 92,260 in 1878, and 
105,296 in 1871, and now (1883), including the environs, 
is 110,167. 

Montevideo owes its ori^n not to the commercial advantages 

its position but to the jealousy of tlie Spaniards towards the 
Portuguese, which led Zabala, -viceroy of Buenos Ayres, to erect a' 
fort at this point in 1717. In 1726 the first settlers were intro- 
duced &om the Canary Islands and Andalnsia, and more than fifty 
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years ip^sed before tbe settlement was declared a port ; but by 
1781 It liad 6460 iuliabitants, and by 1792 was importing to the 
value of 2,993,267 dollars, and e^orting to the value of 4,150,523. 
In 1808 the governor of Montevideo was the first to revolt against 
the Spanish authorities, and to establish an independent junta ; 
twenty years later, after much disasti-ous confusion and conflict, the 
city became the recognized capital of the newly-formed republic 
•of Banda Oriental, us population, which had been about 36,000 
at the opening of the century, was reduced to 9000 by 1829 ; and 
it had hardly recovered its ground in this respect (31,189) when, 
in 1843, Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, wishing to compel annesa- 
tion to Buenos Ayres, commenced the siege which was irregularly 
maintained till 1852, and left the city and the country exhausted 
and almost ruined. By 1860, however, the population had in- 
creased to 49,548 ; and though the Brazilians blockaded the port 
in 1864-5 and reinstated ex-president jFlores the prosperity of the 
place was but little impaired. During the Paraguayan war, which 
lasted till 1864, Montevideo grew rapidly rich, attecting a large 
share of the trade diverted from Buenos Ayres. Immigrants 
flocked from aU q^uarters, and excessive investments were made in 
all kinds of real property. The valuation of the city and suburbs, 
which was 14,156,000 dollars in 1860, reached the sum of 
74,000,000 dollars in 1872. Reckless speculation, poHtical dis- 
sension, and the financial mismanagement of the Government have 
told heavily ; the value of house property has greatly diminished, 
and commercial activity has been grievously restricted. Since 1881, 
however, Montevideo has been rapidly recovering, and its natural 
advantages are so great that, with better political circumstances, 
a future of yet higher prosperity may be anticipated. 

Notices of Montevideo mil be found in Bonelli, TraveU in Bolivia, &c., 1854 ; 
Hadfield, Brazil, the Hirer Plate, to., 1854, and his supplemental volnine, 1S68 ; 
Mnlhall, Handbook of fke River Plate Republics, 1874 ; and Gallenga, South 
America, 1881. See also Bi^ardello, Delle vice7ide dell' America merid,. e 
specialm. di Montevideo neW unigvay, Genoa, 1879 ; The Republic of Uruguay, 
1883 ; the reports of the municipal junta, and Vaillant’s statistical publications. 

MONTEZUMAl. See Cortes and Mexico. 
MONTFAUCON, Bernard de (1655-1741), critic and 
scholar, was born of a noble and ancient family at tbe 
chateau of Soulage (now SoulatgA, in the department of 
Aube, France), on 1 3th January 1655. Though destined for 
the army, he passed most of his time in the library of the 
castle of Eoquetaillade (the usual residence of his family), 
devouring books in different languages and on almost every 
variety of subject, Ms studies being directed by a learned 
friend of Ms father, Pavilion, bishop of Aieth. In 1672 
he entered the army, and in the two foEowing years served 
as a volunteer in Germany under Turenne. But iH-health 
and the death of Ms parents brought him back to his 
studious life, and in 1675 he entered the cloister of the 
Congregation of St Maur, at La Daurade, Toulouse, taking 
the TOWS there on 13th May 1676. Apart from Ms vast 
literary labours, the remainder of his life presents little to 
record. He lived, successively at various abbeys — at 
Soreze, where he specially studied Greek and examined 
the numerous MSS. of the convent library, at La Grasse, 
and at Bordeaux; aud in 1687 he was removed to Saint 
Germain des Pr6s. From 1698 to 1701 he lived in Italy, 
cMefly in Home. Eetnming to Saint (S^rmain, he was 
made a member of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 1719. He died on 21st December 1741. 

His first publication, iu which he was assisted by Tjopin and 
Pouget, was the first volume of a never completed series of previously 
unpublished Analecta Orseca (1688), In 1690 appeared his defence 
of the literally historical character of the book of J udith. Athavasn 
opera omnia, still the best edition of that father, was issued with 
a biography and critical notes in 1698. The first-fruits of his visit 
to ItSy were seen in his copious DiaHum Italicvm, sive momtmen- 
torum vdencm, MiliotJtamrum, musssorum, notitzsc svngulares 
in Uinerdrio JtalicQ colledsc (1702). The PalssograpMa Greoea, 
sivc dc ortu etprogressu literaram Qrscarum, ei de variis onmium 
S3eeuloru>m. scriptionis Ormse gemrUnis (1708) is a standard work, 
which has not yet been superseded ; iu its own field it is as original 
as the De re diplomatica of Mabillon. In 1713 Montfaucoh edited 
JSexaplorum Orig&nis guse snpersuni (2 vols. fol.), only recently 
superseded by the work of Field ; and between 1718 and 1788 he 
•completed his edition of Joannis Chrysostomi opera omnia (IS vols. 
fol.), which is hardly an improvement upon that of H. SaviUe. His 
L'AntigpiiM expUguie et reprisevUe en figures (10 vols. fol., 1719) 
would of itself suflEice to establish a reputation for colossiL dili- 
gence. It was continued by in Les Mmivmervs de la MonarcMe 
Frangoise (5 vols. fol., 1729-1738). A complete list of his literary 
.labours, including Ms nnmerons contributions to the M&nwires of 
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the Academy of Inscriptions, ivill be found in the Ffouvelle Biographic 
G&tUraXe, s.t. “ Montfaucon. ” 

MONTFOET, Se&ion de, Earl of Leicester (c. 1200- 
1265), a great political leader, and sometimes even re- 
ferred to as the “founder of the English House of Com- 
mons,” born in France about tbe beginning of tbe 13th 
century, was the fourth and youngest son of Simon lY. 
de Montfort and of Alice de Slontmorency. Of Ms early 
life and education nothing is known, the first definitely 
recorded fact about him being that in April 1230 he was 
in England and had attached himself to the service of 
Henry HL, who granted Mm a temporary pension of 400 
marks, with a promise of the earldom wMch Ms father had 
held.^ In the following year he did homage for the 
honour of Leicester, and in 1232 the king confirmed to 
him all the land with appurtenances wMch had belonged 
to the late earl in England. But, though thus formally 
admitted to the ranks of the English baronage, he did not 
for several years succeed in making way against the strong 
dislike in wMch “aliens” were now held, and imtil 1236 
most of his time was spent, in considerable poverty, 
abroad. In that year, however, he attended the king’s 
marriage to Eleanor of Provence as lord Mgh steward, 
and thenceforward began to take part in tbe business of 
the royal council. Handsome, talented, and brave, he 
gained the love of Eleanor, widow of the earl of Pembroke, 
and sister of the king, to whom he was privately married 
at Westminster on 7th January 1238, Henry himself 
giving away the bride. When the fact became known, 
the indignation of the baronage and of the people had 
almost broken out in open rebellion, and, after Simon had 
with difficulty averted this by propitiating his brother- 
in-law, Eichard, earl of Cornwall, he found it necessary to 
go to Eome to meet the objections wMch the church had 
raised on the ground of an alleged previous vow made by 
Eleanor. Having succeeded in obtaining (by bribery, it 
would seem) the papal sanction to his marriage, he re- 
turned to England in October, and early next year, still 
in the enjoyment of the royal favour, he had the earldom 
of Leicester formally conferred upon Mm in presence of 
the assembled barons. In June (1239) he assisted as god- 
father and Mgh steward at the baptism of Prince Edward ; 
but the machinations of his enemies were soon afterwards 
successful in bringing about a change in the fickle humour 
of Henry, and when Simon came back to Westminster in 
August to attend the churching of the queen the king 
met him with the information that he was an excommuni- 
cated person, and ordered Mm to leave the church. ^ Along 
with his wife he forthwith went into voluntary exile in 
France; but in April 1240 he returned to England, and 
was received by tbe king on a footing of at least outward 
frien^Mp, Of his private and public life during the 

1 Simon IV. de Montfort, tie well-knawn Albigensian crusader, in 
right of Hs mother, Amieia de Beatunont, sister and co-heiress of Robert 
Fitz-PemeU, earl of Leicester, succeeded to that earldom in 1204, and 
in 1207 "waa confirmed in the high stewardship of England, hereditary 
in connexion with the title. Soon afterwards he was deprived of his 
English possessions under some pretext, the real reason doubtless 
being his position as captain-genei^ of the French forces against the 
Albigenses (1208). He received them again towards the end of John's 
redgn, their custody, however, being committed to Ms nephew, the earl 
of Chester. The long hostility between England and France during 
the early years of Henry III. made it practically impossible for the 
alien De Montforts to naaintain any hold upon their English esxldom 
on the death of Simon lY. in 1218 ; in 1231, after the peac^ the 
eldest son Amaury (now constable of France) renounced all claim to 
it, thus leaving the field clear to his next surviving blather Simon. 

^ There Is no evidence that Simon actually had -been excommuni- 
cated, but it seems clear that certain payments he had agreed to make 
to the Roman curia had not been punctually attended to, and that 
some annoyance had been in this way caused to the king. The charge 
of hnmoral relations with Eleanor was probably only a conveniently 
coarse way of restating the ecclesiastical offence for wMch De Monfc- 
fort had already purchased absolution. 
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ext eigiit years Texy few facts have beeu preserred. 


liere is some ground for believing tbat be went to tbe 
loly Land in 1240, and a letter is still extant in wbicb 
he nobility of tbe kingdom of Jerusalem ask Frederick 
L (June 1241) to allow Simon de Montfort, earl of 
!jeicester, to act as regent till tbe arrival of bis son Conrad, 
n 1242 be accompanied Henry’s unsuccessful expedition 
;o France. In tbe parliamentary bistory of these years 
lis name appears but seldom, but wbere be is mentioned 
ae is invariably found on the side of tbe people, resisting 
alike tbe arbitrary wastefulness of tbe kmg and tbe 
rapacious exactions of tbe pope. In 1248 De Montfort 
was appointed for six years tbe king’s “seneschal,” or 
locum-tenens,” in Gascony. In this capacity be was 
very inadequately supported from home with either men 
or money; be more than once subdued tbe rebellious 
provinces, indeed, but meanwhile bis enemies at home 
gained strength and encouraged tbe Gascons in repeated 
accusations and complaints a^unst tbe seneschal. These re- 
sulted in one-sided inquiries, but ultimately in bis acquittal, 
and led to a demand on bis part for reparation, and a con- 
sequent quarrel with the king. Towards tbe end of 1252 
De Montfort retired into France, where such was tbe 
reputation be enjoyed as a statesman tbat, on tbe death of 
tbe queen-regent and in the absence of Louis IX., be was 
offered tbe oflolce of bigb steward and a place among the 
guardians of tbe crown. This, however, be declined, “ being 
unwilling to prove a renegade;” and, after a partial recon- 
ciliation with Henry, be returned to England in 1 254. In 
tbe following year be was sent on a secret mission into 
Scotland, and in 1257 be was one of tbe king’s ambassadors 
to France; but bis chief activity between 1254 and 1258, 
if we are to judge by tbe prominent place be took in tbe 
revolution of the last-nam^ year, must have been in tbe 
meetings of parliament. At tbe Westminster parliament 
in April 1258 it was significantly upon tbe earls of Glou- 
cester and Leicester that tbe king’s half-brother, William 
de Valence, laid tbe blame of all the evils under which tbe 
country was groaning, De Montfort in particular being 
called by him “an old traitor and a liar.” At Leicester’s 
suggestion the barons leagued for the defence of their 
lights, and presented themselves armed at tbe meeting, 
which extorted the appointment of the committee of 
twenty-four to meet at Oxford and proceed at once with 
tbe reform of the realm. Tbe Provisions of Oxford having 
been signed (October 1258), De Montfort received tbe cus- 
tody of the castle of Winchester, wbere tbe parliament con- 
tinued its session, be meanwhile apparently bolding tbe 
position of miiitaiy commander-in-chief; and, after tbe 
removal of the barons to London, be was appointed member 
of an embassy to Scotland. In tbe early part of 1259 be 
was chiefly busied with tbe task of adjusting the tenns of 
a peace with France, wbicb was not settled until tbe end of 
that year. From the date of tbe conclusion of that peace, 
owmg to divisions in tbe reforming party, tbe Mng began 
to regain bis lost power, and in 1262 be f^t himself strong 
enongb to repudiate tbe Provisions of Oxford, thus giving 
the agnal for civil war. Tbe successes of the barons, led 
by Mon^ort, in the west, and bis victorious entry into 
London agmn i^uc^ tbe king to subroissioii, but only to 
bring once more alk> into prominence the divided state of 
Itoiqester's supporters. Louis’s one-sided Mise of Arnipua 
(1264), however, rendered another app^ to arms on the 
part of tbe barons inevitable, and by the victory of Lewes 
(14ib May 1264) De Montfort for the time became master 
of England. Taking Henry, bis prisoner, along with him 
^ Londob, be summoned thither the parliament, which 
bet in June, and drew up the constitution or scheme of 
government associated with bis name, of wbicb tbe most 
itdtfcing feature is tbe new development it gives to tbe 


representative system. A stiU further advance in tbe 
development took place in 1265, when borough members, 
as distinguished from county members, were for tbe first 
time summoned. Meanwhile troubles in tbe west required 
De Montfort’s presence in tbe field, and, by the alliance of 
bis rival Gloucester with Eoger Mortimer, as well as by 
tbe escape of Prince Edward, who put himself at tbe bead 
of tbe royalist opposition, the great parliamentary leader 
was placed in serious straits. At Evesham, wbere be bad 
balt^ on bis march to join bis son at Eenilwortb, be was 
surprised by tbe army of Prince Edward, and after a 
struggle of about two hours was slain on tbe field of battle 
(4tb August 1265). As regards tbe personal character of 
De Montfort, it is not surprising to find tbat contemporary 
opinion was divided ; but of bis determination, constancy, 
and energy there can be no question, while much is re- 
vealed by tbe fact tbat, though in an nnautborixed way, 
his memory was revered in England as a saint and martyr, 
offices were drawn up in bis honour, bis intercession in- 
voked, and miraculous virtues attributed to bis relics. 
The painstaking labours of recent investigators have tended 
to bring into clearer light tbe purity and nobleness of pur- 
pose of Simon de Montfort as a consistent defender of tbe 
rights of tbe governed ; on tbe other band, it has also be- 
come obvious tbat tbe representative institutions of Eng- 
land, though largely helped forward by him, can hardly be 
claimed as bis creation. Thus on both sides tbe statement 
of Hume tbat tbe House of Commons was planted by tbe 
inauspicious band of this bold and artful conspirator must 
be rejected as inconsistent with tbe facts. 

Comj^e Estglaijd, voL viii. p. 810 and see tbe monograpia 
of Paxui (Simon von Montfort, Qraf tm, Leicester, Lev Sch^er des 
Satms der &mHmn, Tlibingen, 1867) and Protliero (The Life of 
Simon de Montfort, 1877), and the literature there referred to. 

MONTGOMERY (Welsh, Sirydd Tre Faldwyv), an 
inland county of Wales, is bounded E. by Shropshire, N.E. 
by Denbigh, N.W. by Merioneth, S.W. by Cardigan, and S. 
by Radnor. Its greatest length from south-east to north- 
west is about 40 miles, and its breadth from east to west 
about 35 miles. Tbe area is 495,089 acres, or about 773 
square miles. Tbe sujface is broken and undulating, 
but it is only round tbe borders of tbe county tbat tbe 
hills reach any great height, tbe highest summits of tbe 
different ranges being generally in tbe adjoining counties. 
To tbe north are tbe Berwyn chain, stretching into Denbigh- 
shire, in tbe east tbe Breidden bills, in tbe south tbe Kerry 
hills, and in tbe south-west Plinlimmon, tbe highest summit 
of wbicb is in Cardigan. These various mountain ranges 
form tbe watershed of tbe numerous rivers of Montgomery- 
shire. With tbe exception of tbe Dyfi, wbicb rises near 
Bala Lake and falls into Cardigan Bay, and tbe Wye, which 
flows south into Radnorshire, all tbe principal rivers are 
tributaries of tbe Severn (Welsh, Hafren), wbicb rises on 
the east side of Plinlimmon and traverses the whole length 
of tbe county from south-west to north-east, Tbe principal 
of these tributaries are tbe Clywedog, tbe Taranon, the 
Rhiew, smd tbe Vyrnwy. This fine succession of river- 
valleys broaden out as they reach tbe great vale' of tbe 
Severn, and the beauty of tbe scenery is enhanced by an 
abundance of oak and other trees. Tbe Montgomeryshire 
canal, which has a length of 27 miles, and passes tbe 
principal towiis, is connected with tbe Ellesmere canal, 
thus affording wat^ communication with Chester and 
I Shrewsbury. 

I Montgomery^e is occupied chiefly by Lower Silurian 
rooks. Tbe boundary between it and Merioneth is formed 
by tbe Bala beds. 3ii the centre and east, near T .1a.-nfAjy 
and Montgomery, Wenlock shales prevail In tbe neigh- 
bourhood of Wel^pool tbe Silurian rocks have been fre- 
qu^tly dislocated by volcanic mass^, one of the most 
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remarkable of wbicb is Comdon Hill, rising to a height of 
1700 feet. In some places the sedimentary rocks have 
been penetrated by trap mingled 'with shale or schist. 
Along the lines of dislocation there are frequent deposits 
of metallic lodes, carried there by the heated -water rising 
from below. The lead mines of Montgomeryshire are of con- 
siderable importance, and at present the metal is wrought 
at seven different places. In 1881 the amount of lead ore 
obtained in the various mines was 3432 tons, yielding 2693 
tons of lead and 25,432 oz. of silver, the total value being 
.£36,495. There were also obtained 1414 tons of zinc 
ore, yielding 610 tons of zinc, of a total value of £3231. 

Agri&uUure. — The climate is mild and genial, and the soil in the 
valleys remarkably fertile, especially along the hanks of the Severn. 
A considerable portion on the borders of Merioneth is, however, 
■occupied chiefly by heath and moss. The number of holdings has 
been rather decreasing of late years, the decrease being chiefly in 
those below 50 acres in extent, which in 1880 (the latest year 
regarding which there is information) numbered 3572, while there 
were 1650 between 50 and 300 acres, and 45 above 300 acres, of 
which 2 were above 1000. According to the agricultural returns of 
1882, the total area of arable land was 256,084 acres, or nearly one- 
half of the whole. Of this 53,538 were under com crops, 163,441 
were permanent pasture, 28,882 rotation grasses, and only 11,107 
green crops ; 457 acres were imder orchards, 2 under market gardens, 
37 under nursery grounds, and 22,744 under woods. Of the com 
crops, wheat occupied 18,665 acres, and oats 23,937 acres. CatH^ 
which ai*e chiefly Herefords and cross-breeds, though there are some 
Devons and a few of the old Montgomeryshire breed, numbered 
62,033 in 1882, of which 21,912 were cows and heifers in milk or in 
calf. Horses in 1882 numbered 18,985, of which 7060 were used 
solely for agricultural purposes. The county was long famous for 
its hardy breed of small horses called merlim, which are still to be 
met with. Many good hunters and cart-horses are now bred. The 
number of sheep in 1882 was 806,641. On some of the heath lands 
in the centre and west of the county a diminutive breed of sheep 
called elwm is pastured, but those kept in the better cultivated 
regions are principally Shropshire Downs. According to the latest 
return, the land was divided among 3241 proprietors, possessing 
387,342 acres, with a gross annual rental of £378,512. Of these, 
1314, or 40 per cent, possessed less than one acre, 32 possessed 
between 1000 and 2000 acres, and 25 between 2000 and 5000 ; the 
following possessed upwards of 5000 acres, viz. — Earl Powis, 83,545 ; 
Sir W. w. Wynn, 32,963 ; Lord Sudeley, 17,158 ; J, Naylor, 9275 ; 
and marquis of Londonderry, 7400. 

Manufactures. — In all the towns the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, especially Welsh flannel, is carried on, and although the 
industry was lately on the decline it is now reviving. 

Administration and Population. — Montgomeiyshire comprises 
nine hundreds, aijd the municipal boroughs of Llanidloes (8421) and 
Welshpool (7107). LlanfyUin, Uanimoes, ilaehynUeth, Mont- 
gomery, Ne^own, and Welshpool form the Montgomery district of 
boroughs, with a total population in 1881 of 19,925, and return one 
member to parliament. One member is also retted for the county. 
Montgomeryshire is partly in the dioceses of Bangor, Hereford, and 
St Asaph, and contains sixty-eight civil parishes, townships, or 
places, as well as parts of other parishes in adjoining counties. SSrom 
<65,700 in 1831 the population had increased in 1851 to 67,335, and 
in 1871 to 67,623, but in 1881 it had diminished to 66,718, of whom 
33,004 were males and 32,714 females. 

History. — ^At the time of the Roman invasion, Montgomery -was 
possessed by a tribe of the Cymri called Ordovices. Traces of 
several of the old British camps still remain, the princip^ being 
those at Dolarddyn, on Breidden Hill, and at Caeremion. There are 
also a large number of caims and barrows. The county was tra- 
versed by the great Roman road, the Via Devana, which was joined 
by a number of others ; hut the remains of Roman camps or stetions 
are unimportant. After being vacated by the Romans, little is 
known of the history of Montgomery, until Wales was subdivided 
into three districts at the death of Rhodri the Great. Montgomery 
was then included under Powys, and formed the chief portion of 
Powys Gwenwynwyn, sometimes called Upper Powys. Powys or 
Powis Castle, the seat of the rulers of Upper Powys, was founded in 
11Q8. Baldwyn, from which the county takes its Welsh name, w^ 
lieutenant of the marches j and, for the purpose of holding the dis- 
trict in check, a castle was built about the end of the 11th century, 
which, after being captured by the natives, was retaken by Roger 
■de Montgomery. He gave his name to the castle, and to the sur- 
rounding district of ancient Powys, which was made a-eounly by 
Henry fill, in 1538. 

Montgomery, tbe cotiniy town, is situated on tibe decli- 
vity of a weU-wooded iill near the eastern bank of tbe 
.^vem, 21| miles south by -west of Shrewsbury, and 187f 


by rail north-west by north of London. It is a clean and 
well-built town, but somewhat scattered and irregular. 
The principal buildings are the parish church of Saint 
Nicholas (an old crueffonn structure) and the town-halL 
The borough has retur ned members to parliament since 
the time of Henry VIIL, but by the Reform Act of 1832 it 
was constituted one of the Montgomery district of boroughs, 
-which together return one member. The population of 
the borough (area, 3323 acres) was 1194 in 1881. 

There are only a few crumbling remains of the old fortress of 
Moutgomery, originally founded in the time of William the Con- 
(juerorto overawe the welsh, and held by Roger de Montgomery, 
from whom the town takes its name. The castle was greatly 
enlarged in the time of Henry III., when it was the scene of fre- 
mient contests between that monarch and Llewelyn the Great, In 
the 14th century it was held by the Mortimers, from whom it passed 
to the house of York. By the crown it was granted in the 15th 
century to the Herberts of Cherhuiy, but during the Civil War it 
was surrendered by Lord Herbert of C'herbuty to the Parliamentary 
forces, by whom it was dismantled. 

MOHTGOJVIERy, a district ia the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the Piinjab, lying between 29° 58' and 31° 33' N. 
lat., and between 72° 29' and 74° 10' E. long., is bounded 
on the H.E. by Lahore, on the S.E. by the river Sutlej, 
on the.S.W. by Mfrltd^ and on the H.W. by Jhang. The 
area is 5573 square miles. Montgomery district, formerly 
kno-wn as Gugaira, occupies a wide extent of tihe B4ri 
DoAb, or wedge of land between tbe Sutlej and the Eivi, 
besides stretching across the latter river into the adjoining 
Rechna Do4b. In the former tract a fringe of cultivated 
lowland skirts the bank of either river, hut the whole 
interior upland consists of a desert plateau partially over- 
gro-wn -with brushwood and coarse grass, and in places -with, 
impenetrable jungle. On the farther side of the RAvi, 
again, the country at once assumes the same desert aspect. 

The census of 1868 returned the population at 859,437 (males 
200,016, females 169,421), viz., Hindus, 69,806 ; Mohammedans, 
277,291 ; Sikhs, 12,286 ; and “others,” 55. The Jdts, or pastoral 
tribe, form the most distinctive class in the district. They bear 
the name of “ Great Ravi,” in eontradistmotion to the purely agii- 
cultural classes, who are contemptuously styled “Little Ravi” 
They possess a fine physique, vrith handsome features, claim a 
Rajput ancestry, and despise all who handle the plough. In 
former days they exercised practical soverei^ty over the agricul- 
tural tribes. Only two towns in the distinct contain over 5000 
inhabitants, viz., Pak Pattan (6086) and Kamalia (5695). The 
town of Montgomery, the headquarters station, had a ^pulation of 
only 2416 in 1868. 

Out of a total assessed area of 3,569,746 acres, only 638,240 are 
returned as under cultivation. In 1872-73 the rcd>l (or spring 
harvest) acreage was as follows; — ^wheat (the chief crop), 162,989 
acres; barley, 30,134; gram, 21,416; mustard, 2077 ; and tobacco, 
1303 acres. In the same year thekhartf {or autumn harvest) acreage 
was:— /odr, 20,509 acres ; rice, 18,727; cotton, 16,916 ; til, 12,457; 
kangni, 9493 ; and sugar-cane, 498 acres. Irrigation is practised 
from rivers, canals, and wells ; the total area frrigated % public 
works is 66,495 acres, and by private works, 158,709. The desert 
uplands afibrd after the rains a scanty pasturage for the scattered 
herds of the Great Ravi Jats, and jrield an impure carbonate of soda 
(sajjC) from the alkaline plants wifc which they abound. The com- 
mercial staples include wheat, rice, gram, millets, cotton, wool, ghi, 
hides, and sajji. Large numbers of camels are bred for exportation. 
The imports comprise sugar, salt, oil, English piece goods, metals, 
indigo, and fruits. The manufactures consist of countiy cloth, 
coarse striped silk, and lacquered wood-work. The Lahore and 
Miiltdn railway intersects the district, which is also traversed in 
every direction by good unmetalled highways. The revenue of the 
district in 1871-72 amounted to £47,954, of which £42,355 was 
derived from the land-tax. Education in 1871-72 was afforded by 
69 aided and unaided schools, with a total of 1417 pupils. The 
average annual rainfall for the seven years ending 1872-73 was 9 '6 
inches. 

From time immemorial the Rechna Doab has formed the home 
of a wild race of pastoral Jats, who have constantly mamtained a 
sturdy independence against the successive rulers of northern India. 
The historians of Alexander’s invasion mention a trite called the 
Cathseans, who probably had their capital at Sangala in the Jhang 
Strict, and the Malli with their metropolis at Miiltdn, as in 
possesdon of this part of the country. The sites of Rot Kamalia 
and Harappa in Montgomery contain large mounds of antique 
bricks and other ruins, while many other rem a ins of ancient cities 
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or villages lie scattered along tiie river bani, or dot the now barren 
stretches of the central waste, clearly marking the former existence 
of a considerable population. The pastoral tribes of this hi^en 
expanse do not appear to have paid more than a nominal allegiance 
to the Moslem nuers, and even in later days, when Ranjit Sinh 
extended the Sikh supremacy as far as Multan, the country yielded 
litfle or no revenue, and the population for the most part re- 
mained in a chronic state of reteluon. British influence was first 
exercised* in the district in 1S47, when an officer was deputed to 
effect a summary settlement of the land revenue. Direct British 
rule was effected on the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. The 
only incident since then was a general rising of the wild clans dur- 
ing the mutiny of 1857, several actions being fought before the 
clans were defeated and dispersed and order restored. 

MONTGOMERY, a city of the United States, the 
capital of ilabaina, is built on a high bluff on the left 
bank of the abaina riverj 158 miles north-east of Mobile, 
with which it is connected hy rail (180 miles) and by a 
steamboat service (330 miles). The State-house, rebuilt 
in 1851 at a cost of $75,000, occupies a commanding 
site on Capitol HiH. There are a city-hall, a court-house, 
and two Centres, a large fiour-mili, a cotton-factory, two 
oil-mills, a fertilizer-factory, and several foundries and 
machine shops. The population was 16,713 in 1880; and, 
in consequence of the marked increase in commercial and 
industrial activily since that date, it is now (1883) esti- 
mated at 19,000. Founded in 1817, and named after 
General Richard Montgomery (1736-7 5), the town of Mont- 
gomery became in 1847 the seat of the State Government 
instead of Tuscaloosa. From February 1861 to May 1862 
it was the capital of the Southern Confederation. In 1865 
it was seized by the Federal forces under General Wilson. 

MONTGOMERY, ixEXANDEB, whose life fell between 
1550 and 1610, was the last of the series of Scottish poets 
who flourished in the 16th century under the patronage of 
the Jameses. With the union of the crowns, and the 
transference of James VL from Edinburgh to London, 
court. favour was withdrawn from Lowland Scotch; it 
practically ceased to be a literaiy language, and no poetry 
of mark was written in the dialect, if we except that of 
Allan Ramsay’s school, till it reappeared in literature as 
the instrument of the Ayrshire peasant. By a curious 
coincidence, Montgomery seems to have been, like Bums, a 
native of Ayrshire. A commendatory sonnet from his 
pen, extravagantly flattering, as was the custom of the 
time, was printed with King James’s Essa^/s of a Preniice 
in 1584 ; he received a pension from the crown a few 
years later, fell into disgrace apparently for a time, was 
reinstated in favour, and accompanied his patron to Eng- 
land. As might be expected from the poet of a court 
whete the ki^ himself was a keen critic, Montgomery’s 
miscellaneoim poems show a careful attention to form ; he 
tried many metrical experiments, and managed many 
complicated staves with akfll- The sonnet form, at that 
time a leading fashion in English verse, was also cultivated 
at the Scottish court, and Montgomery’s sonnets possess 
considerable merit. His most successful poem, published 
in 1597, and frequently reprinted in jScotland, was the 
allegory of The Gharry and the Sloe. The poet, smitten 
by Cfupid, conceives a longing for some cherries, beautiful 
but growing high up on a steep and dangerous bank, 
above a roaring waterfall. Shall he climb and win ^ 
Hope and courage and will urge him to try ; dread and 
danger and despsiir counsel him to be content with the 
humbler firait of the sloe, which grows within easy reach. 
Expmence, reason, wit, and skill delate the question. 
La the end he resolves to ventuio for the eherry, with the 
a^ve help of these last-named powers. The conflicting i 
counsels of the poet’s advisers are very pithily expressed in 
proverbs for and against the adventurous enterprise, and the 
deoMiptipn of the situation is strong and vivid, Mont- 
gomery was ho uuworthy successor to Hentyson and 
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Dunbar in executive finish, but the want of originality in 
his poems shows that the old impulse was nearly ex- 
hausted, There are traces of Italian influence in his 
sonnets and love songs, but it was much less powerful 
with bim than with his English contemporaries. 

MONTGOMERY, James (1771-1854), poet and jour- 
nalist, was justly described by Lord Byron, in a footnote 
to English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, as *' a man of con- 
siderable genius,” though it was going far beyond the mark 
to speak of his Wanderer of Switzerland (his first notable 
' poem, published in 1806) as being worth a thousand 
1 “Lyrical Ballads.” Montgomery was bom 4th Novem- 
i ber 1771, at Irvine in Ayrshire, Scotland. Part of his boy- 
I hood was spent in Ireland, but he received his education 
i in Yorkshire, at the Moravian school of Fuhieck, named 
I after the original home of the Moravians, to which sect his- 
father belonged. He drifted at an early age into joumalmm, 
and edited the Skefield Iris for more than thirty years. 
When he began his career the position of a Dissenting jour- 
nalist was a difficult one, and he twice suffered imprisonment 
(in 1795 and 1796)on charges that now seem absurdlyforced 
and unfair. His Wanderer vrsLS mercilessly ridiculed by the 
Edinburgh Review, but in spite of this Montgomery pub- 
lished many poems, which had a wide popularity : — The 
West Indies, 1810; The World Before the Flood, 1812 ;, 
Greenland, 1819; Sotigs of Zion, 1822 ; The Pelican Island, 
1827. On account of the religious character of his poetry, 
he is sometimes confounded with Robert Montgomery, very 
much to the injustice of his reputation. The inspiring force 
i of James Montgomery’s poetry was the humanitarian senti- 
I ment which has been such a power in the political changes 
of this century, and the pulse of this sentiment is nowhere 
felt beating more strongly than in his verse. His poetry 
has thus an historical interest altogether apart from ite 
intrinsic value as poetry. But this value is far from con- 
temptible or commonplace. Strictly speaking, Montgomery 
was more of a rhetorician than a poet, but h^ imagination 
was bold, ardent, and fertile, and more than one of Ms greater 
contemporaries owed occasional debts to his vigorous inven- 
tion and even to his casual felicities of diction, while some 
passages from his poems keep a place in the literature that 
is universally read and quoted. At the close of his career 
as a journalist, when all parties agreed in paying him 
respect, he claimed for his poetry that it was at least not 
imitative, and the claim, was just as regarded conception 
and choice of subjects ; but as regards diction and imagery 
the influence of Campbell is very apparent in his earlier 
poeoQS, and the influence of Shelley is supreme in the 
Pelican Island, "im last and best work as a poet. His 
Ledures on Podry and General Literature, published in 
1833, show considerable breadth of sympathy and powei^ 
of expression. Memoirs of him were published in seven 
volumes in 1856-8. They furnish valuable materials for 
the history of English provincial politics in the 19th. 

; century. He died at Shield 30th April 1864, 

I MONTGOMERY, Robert (1807-1855), author of The 
\ Omnipresence cf the Beity (1828), Sedan (1830), and The 
: Messiah (1832), was the Montgomery, ridiculed and de- 
nounced inMacauIay’s famous essay. . a poet, he deserved 
every word of Macaulay’s severe censure ; the marks of 
intellectual feebleness — tautologous epithets, absurdly 
mixed metaphors, and inapt lines introduced for the sake 
of rhyme — are visible in every page of his versification. 
It should be mentioned riiat l^caulay’s “trouncing” did 
not diminish the sale of his so-called poems ; one of the 
works expressly ridiculed reached its 28th edition in 1858. 
His real name is said to have been Gomei^. 

MONTH. Bee Asteonomt, vol ii. p. 800, and 
Caxendae, 

MONTILLA, a small and unimportant city of Spain in. 



tlie province of Cordova, 32 miles to the south of the city 
of Cordova, on the Malaga railway, is strikingly situated on 
two hills wliich command a beautiful and estensive prospect 
of the surrounding country. The manufactures (princi- 
pally weaving) are unimportant, and the trade of the place 
is chiefly in agricultural produce. The oil of the surround- 
ing district is abundant and good ; and it is the peculiar 
flavour of the pale dry light wine of Montilla that gives 
its name to the sherry known as Amontillado. The popu- 
lation in 1878 was 13,207. Montilla was the birthplace 
of “ The Great Captain,” and still shows the ruins of the 
castle of his father, Don Pedro Fernandez de Cordova, 

MONTLTJC, Blaise de Lasseean-MassencOme, Seig- 
neur DE {c. 1503-1577), marshal of France, was born 
about 1503, at the family seat near Condom in the 
modem department of Gers. He was the eldest son, and 
his family was a good one, but it was large and poor, and, 
like most gentlemen of G^ascony, he had to trust for endow- 
ment to his sword. He serted first as a private archer and 
man-at-arms in Italy, with Bayard for his captain, fought 
all through the wars of Francis I., and was knighted on 
the field of C^risoles (1538). Having apparently enjoyed 
no patronage, he was by this time a man of middle age. 
Thenceforward, however, his merits were recognized by hds 
appointment to various important posts. His chief feat was 
the famous defence of Siena (1555), which he has told so 
admirably. When the religious wars broke out in France, 
Montluc, a staunch royalist, held Guienne for the king, 
and exercised severe but impartial justice on Catholics and 
Protestants alike. He would have nothing to do with the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry HI., however, made 
him marshal of France, an honour which he had earned by 
nearly half a century of service and by numerous wounds. 
He died at Estillac near Agen in 1 5 7 7. Montluc’s eminence 
above other soldiers of fortune in his day is due to his 
Commmtaires (Bordeaux, 1592), in which he described his 
fifty years of service. This book, the “ soldier’s Bible ” (or 
“ breviary,” according to others), as Henry TV. called it, is 
one of the most admirable of the many admirable books of 
memoirs produced by the unlearned gentry of France at that 
time. It is said to have been dictated, which may possibly 
account, in some degree for the singular vivacity and 
picturesqueness of the style. Hardly any author excels 
Montluc in the clearness with which, he brings military 
operations before the reader. As with most of his con- 
temporaries, his work is didactic in purpose, and he often 
pauses to draw morals for the benefit of young commanders, 
but never tediously. The eloquence displayed in some of 
the speeches is remarkable. These CoTrmimtaires are to be 
found conveniently in the collection of Michaud and 
Poujoulat, but the standard edition is that of the Sod^ 
de VSistoire de FraTice^ edited by M. de Ruble (5 vols. 
1865-72). 

MONTLU9pN, the industrial capital of the centre of 
France, sometimes called the French Manchester, is the 
head of an arrondissement, and the largest town (26,079 
inhabitants in 1881) of the department of Allier, The 
upper tovra consists of steep, narrow, winding streets, and 
preserves several buildings of the 15th and 16th centuries; 
the lower town, traversed by the river Cher (there converted 
into a canal communicating with that along the Loire), is 
the seat of the manufacturing industries, which embrace 
glas^ steel, and iron works, lime-kibs, saw-miUs, and a 
wool-spinning factory. The Commenl^ coal-mines are 
only a few nules distant. There is railway connexion with 
Moulins (50 miles to the east-north-east), Bourges, Limoges, 
and Clermont-Ferrand, and a new line is about to be opened 
to Tours via Chateauroux. Of the churches, Notre Dame 
is of the 15th century, St Pierre partly of the 12th, and St 
Paul modem. The tovm-hall, vrith a library, occupies the 


site of an old XJrsuline convent, and two other convents now 
serve as college and hospital 
Moiitlu9on, which existed as early as the 10th century, was taken 
by the English in 1171 and by Philippe Auguste in 1181 ; the English 
were beaten under its walls in the 14th century. The castle, rebuilt 
by Louis 11. , duke of Bourbon, was taken by Henry IV. during the 
religious wars ; at present it is occupied as a barracks. 

ilONTMOEl^CY, the name of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in France, is derived from 
Montmorency, now in the department of Seine-et-Oise, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Enghien and St Denis, 
and about 9 miles to the north-north-west of Paris. The 
family, since its first appearance in history in the person of 
Bouchard or Burchard L, sire de Montmorency in the 10th 
century, has furnished six constables and twelve marshals 
of France, several admirals and cardinals, numerous grand 
officers of the crown and grand masters of various knightly 
orders, and was declared by Henry IV. to be, after that of 
the Bourbons, the first house in Europe. Matthieu L, sire 
de Montmorency, received in 1 1 38 the post of constable, and 
died in 1 1 60. His first wife was Aline, the natural daughter 
of Henry 1. of England ; his second, Adelaide or Alice of 
Savoy, widow of Louis VI. and mother of Louis VII. 
According to Duchesne, he shared the regency of France 
with Suger, during the absence of the latter king on the 
second crusade. Matthieu II. had an important share 
in the victory of Bou vines (1214), and was made grand 
constable in 1218. During the reign of Louis VIII. 
(1223-1226) he distinguished himself chiefly in the south 
of France (Niort, Rochelle, Bordeaux). On the accession 
of Louis IX. he was one of the chief supports of the queen- 
regent Blanche of Castile, and was successful in reducing 
all the vassals to obedience. He died in 1 230. His younger 
son, Guy, in right of his mother, became head of the house of 
Montmorency-Laval. Anne de Montmorency (1493-1567), 
so named, it is said, after his godmother Anne of Brittany, 
was the first to attain the ducal title. He was bom at 
Chantilly in 1493, and was brought up with the dauphin, 

I afterwards Francis I., whom he followed into Italy in 1515, 
distinguishing himself especially at Marignano. In 1516 
he be^me governor of Novara ; in 1520 he was present at 
the Field of Cloth of Gold, and afterwards had charge of 
important negotiations in England. Successful in the 
defence of M6ziferes (1521), and as commander of the Swiss 
troops in the Italian campaign of the same year, he was 
made marshal of France in 1522, accompanied Francis into 
Italy in 1624, and was taken prisoner at Pavia in 1525. 
Released soon afterwards, he was one of the negotiators of 
the treaty of Madrid, and in 1530 reconducted the king’s 
sons into France. On the renewal of the war by Charles 
V.’s invasion of France in 1536, Montmorency compelled 
the emperor to raise the siege of Marseilles ; he afterwards 
accompanied the king of France into Picardy, and on the 
termination of the Netherlands campaign marched to the 
relief of Turin. In 1538, on the ratification of the ten 
years’ truce, he was rewarded with the office of constable, 
but in 1641 he fell into disgrace, and did not return to 
public life until the accession of Henry IL in 1547. In 
1548 he repressed the insurrections in the south-west, 
particularly at Bordeaux, with great severity, and in 1549- 
1550 conducted the war in the Boulonnais, negotiating the 
treaiy for the surrender of Boulogne on 24th Mardi 1660. 
In 1551 his barony was erected into a duchy. Soon after- 
wards his armies found employment in the north-east in 
coimexion with the seizure of Metz, Toul, and Verdun by 
the French king. His attempt to relieve St Quentin issued 
in Ms defeat and captivity (lOih August 1657), and he did 
not regain his liberty imtil the peace of Cateau-Cambr6sis 
in 1559. Supplant in the interval by the Guis^ he was 
treated with coldness by the new king, Francis IL, and 
compelled to give up Ms mastership of the royal house- 
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liold, — Ids son, however, being appointed marsbal by way 
of indemnity. On tbe accession of Charles IX. in 1560 
he resumed his offices and dignities, and, uniting with his 
former enemies, the Guises, played an important part in the 
Huguenot war of 1562. Though the arms of his party 
were victorious at Dreux, he himself fell into the han<k 
of the enemy, and was not liberated until the treaty of 
Amboise (19th March 1563). In 1567 he again triumphed 
at St Denis, but received the death-blow of which he died 
soon afterwards at Paris. Eds eldest son, Fsanqoke de 
Montmorency (1530-1579), was married to Diana, natural 
•daughter of Henry IL ; another son, Henei L de Mont- 
morency (1534-1614), was constable of France from 1593. 
Heney II. (1695-1632), son of duke Henry L, succeeded to 
the title in 1614, having previonsly been raised by Louis 
XHL to the office of grand admiral In 1625 he defeated 
the French Protestant fleet xmder Soubise, and seized the 
islands of Bh6 and Oleron, hnt the jealousy of Eichelien 
•deprived him of the means of following up these advantages. 
In 1628-1629 he was allowed to command against the duke 
■of Kohan in Languedoc } in 1630 he defeated the Piedmon- 
tese^ and captui^ Prince Doria, at Avigliana, and took 
Saluces. la the same year he was created marshal. In 1632 
he joined the party of Gaston, duke of Orleans, and placed 
himself at the head of the rebel army, which was defeated 
hy JIarshal Schomberg at Castelnaudary (1st September 
1632); severely wounded, he fell into the enemy’s hands, 
«nd, abandoned by Gaston, was executed as a traitor at 
Toulouse on 30th October. The title passed to lis sister 
Ohaelotte-Maegubeite^ princess of CondA 

MOi^TOEO, a town of Spain, in the province of Cordov^ 
27 mil^ to the north-north-east of that city, on the Madrid 
railway, stands on a rocky peninsula on the south bank of 
the Gu^alquivir, here by a fine bridge of four arch^ 

•dating from the 16th century. Its most conspicuous build- 
.ing is a hospital, said to be one of the best in Andalucia. 
The most important article of commerce is the oil of the 
surrounding district. The population of the ayuntamiento 
was 18,293 in 1878. 

MOKTPELIER, a town of the United States, the (apital 
of Yermont (since 1805), and the county seat of Washington 
•county (since 1811), is situated in 44“ 17' lat. and 72“ 
.36' W. long., on the Winooski or Onion river, which faUs 
into Lake Champlain. It has a station on the Central 
Tenhcmt Ballroad, and is the western terminus of the 
J&ntpeli® and Wells River and the Montpelier and White 
Elver Eailroada. The State-house, in the form of a Greek 
•cross with a dome and Doric portico, was erected at a cost 
•of $150,000, to replace the structure burned down in 1857. 
Under the portico stands ia marble statue (by Larkin G. 
Mead) of Ethan Allen (1737-1789), the hereof Yermont. 
The State library contaW 20,000 volumes. Prom 2411 
in 1860 the population had increased to 3219 in 1880. 

MONTPELLIER, chief town of the department of 
Hdrauit, France;, is situated at the junction of several 
xailway lines, on a small hill rising al^ve the Lez, at its 
confluence with the Merdanson, about 480 miles south of 
Pa^ and about 7 miles from the Mediterranean, from 
which it is separated by the lagoons of P4roIs and I’Amel 
As the h^quarters of the 16th corps d’arm4e, as the seat 
of a bishop, of a university, and of a court of appeal, 
Montpellier is the principal place of lower Languedoc. Ihe 
Place du Peyrou, 575 feet in length by 410 in breadth, 
one of the finest square in Fr^<^ occupies the highest 
part of the town, and terminate® in a terrace^ commanding 
i mag^oent view of the imasts of the Mediterranean, and 
if a wide stretch of country reaching to the Cevennea on 
he north, to the spurs of ^e Pyrenees on the south-west^ 
ind to these of the Alps on the north-east Chi the terrace 
8 sifeiated the reservoir of the town, the water being 
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brought from a distance of 5 or 6 miles by an aqueduct 
of two tiers of arches, about 70 feet in height In the 
centre of the square is an equestrian statue of Louis XIY. 
To the right and left are promenades, on which the chief 
boulevards converge. The Boulevard Henri lY, to the 
north leads to the botanical garden, medical college, and 
cathedral; to the east the Rue Nationale leads to the 
palace of justice, the prefecture, and the citadel The cathe- 
dral, which until 1536 was the church of a Benedictine 
monastery, suffered severely during the religious wars, but 
about thirty years ago it was restored in ^e style of the 
13th century. It has four towers, and is one of the largest 
churches in southern France, being more than 300 feet in 
length, 92 in breadth, and 88 in height. The monastery, 
after being converted into the bishop’s palace, has since 
1795 being occupied by the famous medical school The 
portrait of Rabelais hangs in the gallery of former professors. 
Connected with the medical school is an anatomical museum 
and a rich library. Montpellier also possesses a faculty 
of science, with several fine collections, a faculty of letters, 
a higher school of pharmacy, an agricultural college, and 
a sericnltuxal institute. The museum contains more than 
600 paintings, in addition to collections of marbles, bronzes, 
and antiquities. The botanical garden, more than 10 acres 
in extent, is the oldest in France, having been laid out 
in 1593. The esplanade, ornamented by fine old trees 
planted by the due de Roquelaure, formerly governor 
of Languedoc, leads towards the citadel The inner city has 
narrow and tortuous streets, but many good houses. Among 
the public buildings, the principal are the palace of justice 
— modem structure, the fagade adorned with statues of 
the statesman CambacA^ and of Cardinal Fleury — the 
barracks, several hospitals, the juvenile semioary, and the 
; central prison for females. There are several learned 
societies, including an academy of science and letters, an 
antiquarian society, several medical societies, and others 
for various separate branches of study, including the 
dialect of Languedoc. The Lez has been deepened and 
widened so as to connect MontpelHer with the Canal du 
Midi and with the sea at Palavas. The town has 
a considerable trade in wine and brandy. The principal 
I industrial establishment is a manufactory for wax-tapers, 
candles, and soap, doing business to the amount of £400,000 
per anmiTO. There are also chemical works, cooperages, 
distilleries, &c. The population in 1881 was 66,005. 

Montpdlier first rose into importance after the destruction of 
Maguelone by Charles Martel in 737. Its prosperity dates from 
the fa^rinning of the 12th century, when its school of medicine 
(see voT. XV. p. 807) first began to ac<iuire fame. It had a school 
of law in 1160, and a university was founded by Pope Nicholas I Y 
in 1292. St Louis (Louis IX. j granted to the town the right of 
free trade with the whole of the kingdom, a privilege which greatly 
increased its prosperity. In 1201 Montpellier became a dependency 
of the house of Aragon, through marriage, and in 1350 it was sold 
to Philip of Talois. In the time of Charles Till, it is said to have 
had 35,000 hearths. It took the place of the bishopric of Mague- 
lohe in 1536. At the time of the Reformation it became one of 
the most important centres of Protestantism, but vv.s taken hy 
Louis XIII., who erected the citadel commanding the town. 
Several years afterwards Montpellier was partly depopulated by 
the plague. Of the old fortificarions little now remains save the 
gate of Peyrou, a triumphal arch of date 1712, opposite the place 
of the same name. 

See Oennaia, Eiftoire du comusne de Montpdlier antirieuremewt & Vouverture 
du port de CedU & vols., 18(HX and Sisitoire deia amtnune de MorUpdlier (8 vote., 
1851) : Aigmfeo^ Eidoire delavilUde MoatpeUAer (ISTT). 

MONTEENSIER, Airans Maeie Louise D’OEuiANs, 
Duchssse ub (1627-1693), one of the most remarkable 
names on. the somewhat arbitrary list of royal and noble 
authors, was bom at the Louvre on 29th May 1627. Her 
father was Gaston of Orleaiis, “ Monsieur,” the brother of 
Louis XHL, celebrated for the invariable ill fate which 
attended his favourites and partisans. Her mother was 
Marie de Bourbon, heiress of the Montpensier family. Being 
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thus of the blood-royal of France on both sides, and an 
heiress to immense property, she appeared to be very early 
destined to a splendid marriage. It was perhaps the greatest 
misfortune of her life that “ Mademoiselle ” (as her courtesy 
title went) was encouraged or thought herself encouraged 
to look forward to the throne of France as the result of a 
marriage with Louis XTV., who was, however, eleven years 
her junior. Ill-luck, or her own wilEulness, frustrated 
numerous plans for marrying her to various persons of more 
or less exited station, including Charles II. of England, 
then Prince of Wales. She was just of age when the Fronde 
broke out, and, attributing as she did her disappointments 
to Mazarin, she sympathized with it not a little. It was 
not, however, till the new or second Fronde that she dis- 
played in a very curious fashion a temper and courage as 
masculine and adventurous as those of her father Gaston 
had always been effeminate and timid. She not only took 
nominal command of one of the armies on the princes' 
side, but she literally and in her own person took Orleans 
by escalade, crossing the river, breaking a gate, and mount- 
ing the walls with the applause of the populace of the city, 
but in face of the refusal of the authorities to admit her. 
Ho good result, however, came to her party from this 
extraordinary act, and she had to retreat to Paris, where 
she practically commanded the Bastille and the adjoining 
part of the walls. On the 2d of July (1652) the battle 
of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, between the Frondeurs 
under Cond6 and the royal troops under Turenne, took 
place, and the former, b^g beaten, found themselves in 
an awkward situation, between their conquerors and the 
walls of a city, which, though not exactly hostile to them, 
was not nominally on their side, and had closed its gates 
against them. Mademoiselle saved them by giving orders 
not merely for the gates under her control to be opened 
but for the cannon of the Bastille to fire on the rojaJists, 
which was done. Her own residence (and indeed her pro- 
perty) was the Luxembourg, and here she found herself 
during the riots which followed the battle j but in the 
heat of the ^meide she installed herself in the hdtel de 
ville, and played the part of mediatrix between the opposed 
parties. Her political importance lasted exactly six months, 
and did her little good, for it created a lifelong prejudice 
against her in the mind of her cousin, Louis 3T7., who 
never forgave opposition to his sovereign power. Nor 
had she any support to look for from her pusillanimous 
father, who hastened to make terms for himself, — a matter 
the less difficult that his known faithlessness had pre- 
vented the chiefs of the Fronde from engaging him at 
aU deeply in their schemes. Mademoiselle, on &e other 
hand, was for some years in disgrace, and resided on her 
estates. It was not till 1657 that she reappeared at 
court, but, though projects for marrying her were once 
more set on foot, she was now past her &st youth. Her 
incurable self-will, moreover, stiH stood in her way, and 
suitor after suitor was rejected for reasons good or bad. 
She was nearly forty, and had already corr^ponded 
seriously with Madame de Motteville on the project of 
establishing a ladies’ society “ sans manage et sans amour,” 
when a young Gascon gentleman named Puyguilhem, 
afterwards celebrated as M. de Lauzun, attracted her atten- 
tion. It was some years before the affair came to a crisis, 
but at last, in 1670, Mademoiselle solemnly demanded the 
king’s permission to marry Lauzun. Madame de S6vign6’s 
letter on this occasion is one of the most famous of her 
collection. Louis, who liked Lauzun, and who had been 
educated by Mazarin in the id^ that Mademoiselle ought 
not to be showed to carry her vast estates and royal blood 
to any one who was himself of the blood-royal, or even to 
any foreign prince, gave his consent, but it was not imme- 
diately acted on. The pride of the other members of the 
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royal family, and the spite of the king’s brother, Monsieur, 
who had, after the death of Henrietta of England, made 
offers to his cousin, prevailed with Louis to rescind his 
permission. Hot long afterwards Lauzun, for another 
cause, was imprisoned in Pignerol, and it was years before 
Mademoiselle was able to buy his release from the king by 
settling no small portion of her estates on Louis’s bastards. 
The elderly lovers (for in 1681, when Lauzun was released, 
he was nearly fifty, and Mademoiselle was fifty-four) were 
then secretly married, if indeed they had not gone through 
the ceremony ten years previously. But Lauzun, a coarse 
and brutal adventurer, tyranniz^ over his wife, and her 
spirit, which was yet unljroken, at length got the better of her 
passion. It is said that on one occasion he addressed her 
thus, “ Louise d’Orl^ans, tire-moi mes hottes,” and that she 
at once and finally separated from him. She lived, how- 
ever, for some years after he had achieved his last adven- 
ture (that of assisting the family of James II. to escape 
from England, and attempting to defend their cause in 
Ireland), gave herself to religious duties, and finished her 
Ifimoires, which extend to within seven years of her death 
(9th AprU 1693), and which she had begun when she was 
in disgrace thirty years earlier. These MSmoires (Amster- 
dam, 1729) are of very considerable merit and interest, 
though, or perhaps because, they are extremely egotistical 
and often extremely desultory. Mademoiselle writes with- 
out art, but with the hereditary ability of her family, and 
the strongly personal view which she t^es of public events 
is rather an advantage than a disadvantage. They are to 
be found in the great collection of Michaud and Poujoulat, 
and have been frequently edited apart. (o. sa.) 

MOHTEEAL, the largest city in the Dominion of 
Canada, its chief seat of commerce and principal port of 
entry, is situated on an island of about 30 miles in length 
and 7 in breadth, at the confluence of the rivers Ottawa 
and St Lawrence, 45“ 32’ H. lat. and 73“ 32' W. long. 
It stands at the head of ocean navigation, 160 miles above 
Quebec, and nearly 1000 miles (986) from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and lies at the foot of the ^eat chain of river, 
lake, and canal navigation which extends westward through 
the great lakes. Montreal is built upon a series of terraces, 
the former levels of the river or of a more ancient sea. 
Behind those rises Mount Royal, a mass of trap-rock thrown 
up through the surrounding limestone strata to a height of 
700 feet above the level of the river. From this rock the 
city derives its name, though its original founder, Paul de 
Chomedey, sire de Maisonneuve, in 1642, gave it the name 
of Ville-Marie, when it was dedicated with religious enthu- 
siasm, not as a centre of commercial enterprise, but as the 
seat of a mission which aimed specially at the conversion of 
the native Indians. The modem city of Montreal occupies 
an area of about eight square miles, — ^its principal streets 
running parallel witii the river. On the nortii side of the 
Mountain the Trenton limestone approaches the surface, 
and is there quarried for building purposes. Of this grey 
limestone most of the pubKc edifices and many of the better 
class of private dwellings are built. But both brick and 
wood are largely used for workriiops and private houses of 
a humbler class. The western slope of the Mountain is 
occupied by the C6te des Heiges (Roman Catholic) ceme- 
tery, and the Mount Royal (Protestant) cemetery. The 
nppar portion of the Mountain, emb'.acmg an area of 430 
acres, is now laid out as a public park, with fine drives 
shaded by well-grown trees. From its commanding rite, 
and the wide expanse of the valley of the St Lawrence, 
the views on all sides are of great variety and beauty. 
A well-cultivated and wooded country, watered by the 
Ottawa and the St Lawrence, stretches away on eith^ 
hand, being bounded on the west by the lakes of St Louis 
and the Two Mountains, and on ^e distant horizon by 
XYL — loo 
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tlie Laurentian Hills, the Adirondacks, and the Green 
Mountains of Yermont. On the east side the city occupies 
the slope towards the riyer St Lawrence, which has here 
a breadth of from one to two miles. Two islands, the 
Nun’s and St Helen’s Isles— the latter rising to a height 
of 150 feet, beautifully wooded, and laid out as a public 
park — occupy the bed of the rirer immediately below the 
Lachine Falls, and between them the river is spanned 
by the great Yictoria Bridge. This wonderful triumph 
of engineering skill is a tubular iron bridge supported 
on twenty-four piers of solid masonry, with the terminal 
abutments of the same, and measuring 9184 feet in 
length. The river descends at Ihe rate of 7 miles an 
hour at the point where it is thus crossed ; and the 



piers are constructed with a view to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice in spring. Near at hand the towers, 
spires, and domes of numerous churches and public build- 
ings rise from the general mass of houses. The wharves 
and docks are crowded with shipping during the season of 
navigation, for the St Lawrence is navigable to Montreal by 
the largest ocean steamers. But immediately above the 
city the river is impeded by a natural dyke of trap and 
limestone which here arrests the waters in their descent, 
forming the Lake St Louis at a height of 44 feet above 
the level of Montreal harbour. The river here forces its 
way through a channel of about half a mile wide, with 
a rapidity of about 18 miles an hour, forming the Lachine 
or St Louis Rapids. Owing to the immense volume of 
water concentrated in a narrow channel, steamers drawing 
ten feet of water are safely navigated down the rapids, 
but these necessarily present an insuperable barrier to the 
ascent of the river. This is accordingly surmounted by 
means of the Lachine Canal, which, commencing at the 
port of Montreal, passes round the falls by a series of 
locks, in a course of nine miles, to Lake St Louis, opposite 
the Indian village of C^ughnawaga. The fall of water 
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’ in the canal furnishes water-power for saw-mills, boiler and 
engine works, sash, blind, door, edge-tool, and other 
factories, established on its banks. Sugar -refining has 
also been carried on here wuth great profit. Woollen and 
; cotton mills, silk factories, a large rubber factory, rope and 
I cordage works, boot and shoe factories, ttc., are likewise 
organized on an extensive scale. The water supply of 
Montreal is derived from the river above the city; and, 
after passing along an open canal 5 miles in length, it 
is raised to a reservoir excavated out of the solid rock on 
the east slope of the hlountain, 205 feet above the level of 
the harbour. 

The ciieamstanees attendant on the foundation of Montreal, and 
the marked contrasts in its mbced population of French and English, 
give a peculiar character to its religious and benevolent institutions. 
This has led to the multiplication of churches, colleges, convents, 
and religious and charitable foundations, and to a rivalry in the 
zeal of their promoters, one result of which is seen in the scale and 
imposing character of many of their buildings. The Metropolitan 
Cathedral of St Peter, designed to reproduce on a reduced scale 
the chief fe.atures of St Peter’s at Eome, was projected by Bishop 
Bourget after the destruction of Ms chtu'ch and palace in the great 
fire of 1S52. It oecupi^ a prominent site in Dorchester Street, 
at the comer of Dominion Square ; and, when surmounted by the 
projected dome and finished in front vith its classic facade, it will 
form a striking feature in the general view of , the city. The 
parish church of Noti’e-Dame, on the Place d’Armes, affords 
accommodation for 10,000 worship;pers. The Jesuits' Church is 
another large church, elaborately painted in the interior. Near it 
is the College of St Mary. Christchurch Cathedral (Protestant) 
is a fine specimen of Decorated Gothic, built externally of the 
native limestone, but with the chief facings and carvings of the 
exterior and the whole of the interior of fine Caen stone. It was 
erected under the direction of Bishop Fulford, the first Anglican 
bishop of Montreal, to whose memory a memorial cross, after the 
model of the Queen Eleanor crosses, has been erected on the south 
side of the cathedral. Uie other churches of the various Protest- 
ant denominations include St George’s, Anglican, St Andrew’s 
and St Paul’s (Presbyterian), St James Street Methodist Church, 
the Church of the Messiah, IJnitarian, &c. 

The HStel Dieu, founded in 1644 for the cure of the sick, now 
occupies a building at the head of St Famille -Street. A body of 
professed sisters and novices perform the duties of nursing and 
attendance, and upwards of 3000 sick persons are annually received 
into its wards. The order of the Grey Nuns, founded in 1737, have 
built a new hospital in Guy Street. The professed sisters of this 
religions communi-ty, numbering at present 310, receive under their 
care the aged and infirm and orphan and foundling children of 
the French Canadian population. They also undeifeke the care 
of various asylums and schools in different parts of the city. Mont- 
real has also a General Hospital, founded in 1822 ; a Protestant 
House of Industry, the Mackay Institution for Deaf-Mutes, the 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, Infants’ Home, &c. The curiously 
■ mixed character of the population of Montreal is further showm 
t in its separate daily and weekly newspapers in the English and 
French languages, and in its various national societies, of St George, 
St Andrew, St Patrick, St Jean Baptiste, and New England, — each 
confining its charitable operations to those of the nationality which 
it represents. There are tv'o theatres in Montreal, but the Roman 
Catholic clergy have systematically discountenanced the stage, and 
the diverse languages have further tended to limit the numbers -who 
patronize the drama. 

Among the chief civic buildings is the city hall, built in the 
modern French style, with lofty mansard roofs, and a central 
pavilion. It affords accommodation for all the municipal offices, 
including the waterworks and fire alarm, departments, the recorder’s 
court, the police office, and for the meetings of the city corpora- 
tion, wMch consists of a mayor and twenty-seven aldeimen. Three 
aldermen are elected by each of the nine-\vards, one of whom retires 
every year. The court house, situated close to the city hall, 
between the Champ de Mars and Jacques Cartier Square, is a hand- 
some classical hiding where all the law courts hold their sittings ; 
and accommodation is provided for the Advocates’ Libimy, which 
numbers upwards of 10,000 volumes, including a fine collection of 
hooks in the department of old French civil law. Bonsecours 
Market in St Paul Street is a large structure surmounted by a 
dome, which foims a prominent feature in every view of the city. 
When it is crowded wnth the peasants brining in their country 
produce, and by the French Canadian city populace as purchasers, 
as is the case especially on Tuesdays and Fridays, the scene is very 
striking to a stranger. 

Foremost among the educational institutions is the university of 
M'Gill College, founded by James M'Gill, a Scotchman, who in the 
later years of the 18th century engaged in the north-west fur trade, 
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and ultimately became one of the leading mercbants in Montreal. 
At his death in 1813 he left his property for the founding of a col- 
lege. The most recent and liberal addition to it is the Peter Ked- 
path Museum, valued at upwards of $100,000, the gift of a weadthy 
citizen. The university embraces the faculties of arts, law, and 
medicine, and has also a department of practical science. The 
college buildings stand in a pleasant mrk fronting on Sherbrooke 
Street, at the base of the Mountain. Theological colleges in con- 
nection with the Church of England, the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational Churches, occupy buildings in the vicinity, and 
their students attend the classes at irCill College for secular instruc- 
tion. The Seminary of St Sulpice is a theological training school 
for priests, where the larger poilion of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the province of Quebec have received their training, and also a 
college where a large number of the French Canadian youth obtain 
their education. This seminary is held in high esteem, and attracts 
many Roman Catholic students from the United States. Laval 
University, which has its chief seat at Quebec, has also a branch 
at MontreM, with a large staff of professors, chiefly in theology, 
law, and medicine. The M'Gill and the Jacques Cartier hTormal 
Schools for training teachers for the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
public schools are conducted under the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic boards of public instruction ;■ and model schools attached 
to them afford the requisite practical training for teachers. The 
principal public monuments are the column erected in honour of 
Lord kelson, and a bronze statue of Queen Yictoria, by the late 
Marshall Wood, which occnx»ies a good site in Yictoria Square. 

The commerce of Montreal is well represented by the architec- 
tural character of its banking establishments and many of the large 
mercantile houses. It is aho the seat of a large manufacturing 
industiy. But the most substantial evidence of its importance as j 
a commercial centre is its harbour. The solidly-hmlt basins, 
wharves, quays, and canal locks extend for upwards of a mile and j 
a half along the river-side. In 1849, at a period of depression, the ' 
total value of the imports and exports amounted to £2,013,473 
sterling. In 1882 they had risen to £15,633,667 sterling. The 
business of the port at the same date is thus ex^iresscd in Canadian 
currency total value of e.xports $26, 834, 81 2, of imports $49, 749,461 ; 
customs duties collected estimated at $8,100,366. The number of 
sea-going vessels in port was 648, of which folly one-half were ocean 
steamers, in addition to which the inland vessels arriving at the 
port numbered 6543. The estimated value of real estate in Montreal 
is $65,978,930. The population in 1851 numbered 57,715 ; in 1881 
it had increased to 140,747, of whom 78,684 were of French and 
28,995 of Irish origin, and of the whole number, 103,579 were Roman 
Catholic. 

The city returns three members to the Canadian House of 
Commons, aud the same number to the provincial legislature of 
Quebec. 

YThen the first French explorers landed on the island of Montreal 
under the leadership of Jacques Cartier in 1635, a large Indian 
palisaded town existed a little to the west of Mount Royal, and not 
far from the present English cathedral To this fortified town the 
Indians gave the name of Hochelaga, and Jacques Cartier describes 
it as surrounded by fields of grain and other evidences of a settled 
native population. The name is now applied to the eastern suburb 
of the modem city. Sixty years later, when Samuel de Champlain 
made his way up the St Lawrence, and climbed to the summit of 
Mount Royal, the populous naUve town had disappeared, and only 
two Indians were found from whom some obscure hints were derived 
of war between rival tribes, followed by tbe destniction of the town 
and the extermination or flight of its former occupants. The enmity 
thus established between the Wyandotts or Hnrons of Canada and 
the Iroquois settled in the valley of the Hudson and south of Lake 
Ontario was perpetuated throughout the whole period of French 
occupation. Champlain took the side of the Surous, while tbe 
Iroquois allied themselves with the Dutch and English settlers on 
the Hudson. Thus the early history of Montreal is largely occupied 
with incidents of Indian warfare. In 1666 the marquis de Tracy 
arrived from France, bringing with him a regiment of French 
soldiers, with whose aid the Indian assailants were driven off, and 
forts erected and garrisoned to repel their incursions; thus pro- 
tected, Montreal b^ame the centre of the fur trade with the west, 
and entered on its history sus a oommereial city. In 1722 it was 
fortified with a bastioned wall and ditch, under the directions of 
De Lery ; and the citadel was erected on a height now laid out as 
Dathousie Smaare. The taking of Quebec by the English under 
General Wolie in 1759 was followed ere long by the surrender of 
Montreal. Since that date it has rapidly developed as an impor- 
tant centre of commercial and manufacturing enterprise. (D. W.) 

MOKTEOSE, a royal and parliamentary borough and 
seaport of rorfarsLire, Scotian^ is situated on the Grerman 
Ocean at the mouth of the South Esk, on a branch of the 
Caledonian Railway, 30 miles east-north-east of Dundee 
and 38 south-south.-west of Aberdeen. Its harbour basin, 


formed by the estuary of the South Esk, has an area of 
about 4 square miles, and is dry at ebb-tide, but at high 
water there is a depth of about 18 feet at the bar. The 
length of the quays and docks is about 1|- miles. The 
South Esk is crossed by a suspension bridge erected in 
1829 at a cost of £20,000, and having a length from the 
points of suspension of 422 feet (with its approaches 800 
feet). On the links to the east of the town is one of the 
finest golfing greens in Scotland. In the High Street, 
which is of considerable width, and contains several very 
lofty houses, there are monuments to Sir Robert Peel and to 
Joseph Hume, formerly member for the Montrose boroughs. 
The principal buildings are the parish church — one of the 
largest churches in Scotland — ^the town-house, the infirmary, 
and the academy. There is a public library with 19,000 
volumes, and a mechanics’ library with 7000 volumes. 
Besides the staple industry of flax-spinning, there are 
manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, sheetings, starch, and 
soap. Iron-formding, tanning, and brewing are also carried 
on. The export trade is chiefly in manufactured goods, 
agricultural produce, and fish; the principal imports are 
timber and coal. In 1881 the number of slups that 
entered coastwise was 373 of 48,828 tons, the number that 
cleared 250 of 21,877 tons; the number engaged in the 
foreign and colonial trade in the same year was — entered 
108 of 34,868 tons, cleared 42 of 10,359 tons. Montrose 
is also one of the principal fishing-stations in Scotland, the 
number of registered boats in 1881 being 342 of 4168 
tons, giving constant employment to 697 persons, and occa- 
sional employment to 300. Montrose joins with Arbroath, 
Brechin, Forfar, and Inverbervie in returning one member 
to parliament. The population of the royal Wgh in 1871 
was 15,720, and 16,280 in 1881 ; the population of the 
parliamentary burgh in the same years was 14,452 and 
14,975. 

Montrose received a charter from David I. in the 12th century, 
and was made a royal burgh by David 11. in 1852. The town was 
deslaroyed fire in 1244. It was from the port of Montrose that 
Sir James Dou^as in 1330 embarked for the Holy Land with the 
heart of Bmce, and that Prince James Stuart, “the Old Pretender," 
set sail in 1716 for France, after the failure of his cause in Scotland. 
The town is the birt^lace of Andrew Melville, of the great marquis 
of Montrose, and of Joseph Hume. 

MONTROSE, J AMISS Geaham, Marquis of (2612- 
1650), born in 1612, became the fifth earl of Montrose by 
his fatiier’s death in 1 62 6 . He was educated at St Andrews ; 
and in 1629, at the early age of seventeen, he married 
Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of the earl of Southesk. In 
1636, on his way home from a prolonged visit to the Conti- 
nent, he sought an introduction to Charles I., but, as it is said, 
was frustrated in his hope of obtaining the king’s favour by 
an intrigue of the marquis of Hamilton. Not long after 
the outbreak of the Scottish troubles in 1637 he joined 
the party of resistance, and was for some time its most 
energetic champion. He had nothing puritanical in his 
nature, hut he shared in the iU feeling aroused in the 
Scottish nobility by the political authority given by 
Charles to the bishops, and in the general indignation at 
the king’s ill-judged scheme of imposing upon Scotland a 
liturgy which had been drawn up at the instigation of the 
Engli^ court, and which had been corrected in England 
by that Archbishop Laud who now became known in Scot-, 
land under the nickname of “ the pope of Canterbury,”' 
Montrose’s chivalrous enthusiasm eminently qualified him to 
be the champion of a national cause, and the reristance of 
Scotland was quite as much national as it was religious. 
He signed the Covenant, and became one of the foremost 
Covenanters. The part assigned to him was the suppres- 
sion of the opposition to the popular cause which arose 
around Aberdeen and in the country of the Gordons. Three 
times, in July 1638, and in March and June 1639, Montrose 
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^ntered Aberdeen, -where he thoroughly succeeded in effect- 
ing his object, on the second occasion carrying off the 
head of the Gordons, the marquis of Huntly, as a prisoner 
•to Edinburgh. 

In July 1639, after the signature of the treaty of 
Berwick, Montrose -was one of the Covenanting leaders 
■who -visited Chari^ upon the borders. This change of 
policy on his part is frequently ascribed to the fascination 
-of the king^s conversation. In reality it arose from the 
nature of Ms own convictions. He wished, -to get rid of 
-the bishops -without making presbyters masters of the 
state. Hk was essentially a layman’s view of the situa- 
tioiu Taking no account of the real forces of the time, 
ie aimed at an ideal form of society in which the clergy 
should confine themselves to their spiritual duties, and in 
which the king, after being enlightened by open communi- 
-cation -with the Scottish nation, should maintain law and 
•order without respect of persons. In the Scot-tish parliament 
which met in September, Montrose attempted to carry out 
iMs policy, and found himself in opposition to Argyll, who 
had plac^ himself at the head of the Presbyterian and 
national party, which, hy an alteration of the rules that 
lad hitherto regulated the selection of the Lords of the 
.Articles, gave supremacy in parliament to the representa- 
tives of the middle classes. Montrose, on the other hand, 
■wished to bring the king’s authority to bear upon parlia- 
ment to defeat this object, and offered him the support of 
•a great number of the nobles, who -were by this time as 
much opposed to the predominance of the Presbyterian 
<lergy acting upon the middle classes as they had before 
been opposed to the predominance of the bishops. He 
failed, because Charles could not even then consent to 
Abandon the bishops, and because no Scottish party of any 
wei^t could be formed tml^ Presbyterianism were esta^ 
fished ecclesiastically. 

Bather than give -way, Charles prepared in 1640 to in- 
vade Scotland. As usu^ he prepared difficulties for those 
who wished to support him. Montrose -was of necessity 
•driven to play something of a double part. In August 
1640 he signed the Bond of Cumbernauld as a protest 
Against the particular and direct practising of a few — ^in 
other words, against the ambition of Argyll. But he took 
his place amongst the defenders of his country, and in the 
.same month he was the first to wade across riie Tweed at 
the head of the invaders of England. After the invasion 
.had been crowned with success Montrose still continued 
to Cheryl Ms now hopeless policy. On 27th May 1641 
he was summoned before the Committee of Estates charged 
with intrigues against Argyll, and on 1 1th June he was 
imprisoned in Edinhuigh Castle. When Omrles visited 
Scotland to give his formal assent to the abolitioa of 
Episcopacy, Montrose communicated to him his bdief that 
Hamilton was a traitor. It has indeed been alleged, on 
Clarendon’s authority, that he proposed to m-arder Hamilton 
and Argyll ; but this is in all probability only one of Claren- 
don’s many blunders. His letters to Charles, however, 
must be taken in , connexion -with this so-called incident. 
During the process of the investigation of this plot, Mon- 
ferose remained in custody, and upon the king’s return to 
England he shared in the amnesty which was tacitlyaceorded 
fco ail 0mrl€8’s partisans. 

Eor a time Montr*^ retired, not voluntarily, from public 
life. After the Civil War in England began he constantly 
jressed Charles -to allow him to make a diversion on Scot: 
and. At last in 1644, when the Scottish army entered 
^gland to take part a^inst. the kin^ Montrosei, now 
mated a marquis, was allowed to try what he could do. 
de i^t out to invade Scotland with about 1000 men. But 
lis follow^ deserted, and his condition appeared hopeless. 
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as a groom, he, with only two gentlemen, started on 18th 
August to make his way to the Highlands. Ho enterprise 
might seem rasher. Highlanders had never before been 
kno-wn to combine together, but Montrose knew that most 
of the clans detested IrgyU, not because they were royalist 
but because Argyll, as the head of the CampbeUs, was the 
chief of an aggressive and unscrupulous tribe. Montrose 
did not miscalculate his chances. The clans rallied to his 
summons. About 2000 Irish had crossed the sea to assist 
him. He won battle after battle. He defeated the Cove- 
nanters at Tippermuir on 1st September, and at the Bridge 
of Dee on 12th September. Rapidity of movement was the 
distinguishing feature of his generalship. He crossed the 
mountains deep -with a -winter’s snow into the country of 
Argyll, burning and destroying as he rested for a time 
from more active operations. On 2d Eebruary 1645 he 
crushed the Campbells at luverlochy, whilst the head of 
the house, who was no warrior, looked on at the disaster 
from a boat. The Scottish parliament declared Montrose 
to have forfeited Ms life and estate as a traitor, but it could 
not reach him to execute the sentence. On 19 th February 
he captured Elgin, through March he was ravaging Aber- 
deenshire and Kincardineshire, on 3d April he stormed 
Dundee, then on 9th May came the victory of Auldearn, on 
2d July the victory of Alford, and on 1 5 th August the great 
victory of Kilsyth. Never till after this battle had Mon- 
trose ventured far from the Highland hills. The High- 
landers had the habit of running home after a -victory to 
secure their booty. How, however, Montrose found himself 
apparently master of Scotland. In the name of the king, 
who now appointed bim lord-Heutenant and captain-general 
of Scotland he summoned a parliament to meet at Glasgow 
on 20th October, in wMch he no doubt hoped to reconcile 
loyal obedience to the king with the establishment of a 
non-political Presbyterian clergy. That parliament never 
met In England Charles was in evil case. He had been 
defeated at Hasehy on 14th June, and Montrose must 
come to his help if there was to he still a king to proclaim. 
He never had a chance of knowing what Montrose could 
do against the “ ne-w model ” army. David Leslie, the best 
of the Scottish generals, was despatched against Montrose 
to anticipate the invasion. On 12th September he came 
upon Montrose, deserted hy his Highlanders and guarded 
only hy a little group of followers, at PMliphaugh. He 
won an easy -victory, Montrose cut his way through to 
the Highlands ; but he failed to reorganize an army. On 
3d September 1646 he embarked for Norway. 

Montrose -was to appear once^more on the stage of Scot- 
tish history. In June 1649 he was restored by the exiled 
Charles IL to his nominal lieutenant-governorship of Scot- 
land. In March 1650 he landed in the Orkneys to take 
ih.e command of a small force which he had sent on before 
him. Crossing to the mainland, he tried to raise the clans, 
but the clans would not rise, and on 27th April he was 
surprised and captured at Oorbiesdale in Ross-sMre. On 
ISib, May he entered Edinburgh as a prisoner. On ihe 
20ih. he was sentenced to death by the parliament, and he 
■was hanged on the 21st, -with Wishart’s laudatory biography 
of him put round his neck. To the last he protested that 
he was a real Covenanter and a loyal subject. “ The Cove- 
nant which I took,” he sMd, “I own it and adhere to it. 
Bishops, I care not for them ; I never intended to advance 
their interest.” Something, at least, of Montrose’s dream, 
^ impossible to realize at tliat time, has been realized in 
Scotland. Scotland has remained ecclesiastically Presby- 
terian. The political legality wMch Montrose -wished to 
uphold against factions by mesins of the kin g has been 
upheld hy means of the political ripeness of the Scottish 
nation it^. (s. e. g.1 
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of a mass of granite about 3000 feet in compass and 165 
feet in height, rises at a distance of nearly a mile from 
the shore in the bay of St Michel, near the month of the 
Conesnon, at the vertes of the angle formed by the coasts 
of Brittany and Normandy. The quicksands by Trhich it 
is surrounded, and which stretch far to seaward, are ex- 
posed at low water, and highly dangerous to those who 
venture on them without a guide. Recently efforts at 
reclamation have been made, and amongst other works a 
causeway has been constructed connecting Mont St Michel 
with the nearest point of the mainland (near Moidrey) ; 
an unfortunate consequence of these operations has been 
that some portions of the ramparts of the island have been 
sapped by the altered tidal currents. The fortress-abbey, 
to which the rock owes its fame, stands upon the more 
precipitous side towards the north and west ; the sloping 
portion towards the east and south is occupied by dwelling- 
houses. The strong machicoiated and turreted wall by 
which the whole is surrounded is pierced only by a single 
gateway. The northward wall of the abbey (La MerveiUe), 
dating from the 13th century, is of remarkable boldness; 
it is 246 feet in length and 108 feet in height, is sup- 
ported by twenty buttresses, and is pierced by a variety of 
openings. The single street of the island, leading from 
the one gateway up to the donjon of the fortress, is lined 
with houses, most of them used as lodging-houses by 
visitors and pilgrims; it contains an old parish church, 
and the house of Du GuescHn is also pointed out. The 
abbey consists principally of two parallel buildings of 
three stories each, that on the east containing hospitium, 
refectory, and dormitory, and that on the west the cellar, 
knights’ hall, and cloister. The knights’ hall is a superb 
piece of Gothic architecture, measuring 85 feet by 59, 
with three rows of richly-ornamented pillars. The cloister 
is one of the purest and most graceful works of the 13th 
century (1228). The church has a number of imperfect 
turrets, and is surmounted by a square tower of the 17th 
century, with a statue of St Michael, which was crowned 
in 1877. The nave, which dates from the 11th century, is 
Norman ; but the choir, which collapsed in 1421, has been 
rebuilt in the flamboyant style. Beneath is a fine crypt. 

Mont St Miohel was a sacred place even in the time of the Druids. 
It 'became a seat of Christian worship in the 8th century, when a 
monastery was founded upon it {with the usual miraculous accom- 
paniments) by St Auhert, bishop of Avranches. It soon became 
a favourite resort of phgrims, not only from all parts of France, 'but 
also from Great Britain and Ireland, and even from Italy. It was 
plundered by the Normans ; but Rollo, on his conversion, made 
restitution. At the time of the Conquest it supplied William of 
Normandy with sis ships, and received a eonsider^le share of the 
English spoils. About this time the monks began to give them- 
selves to learning and to collect a large library, and in the 12th 
century the establishment reached its highest prosperity. It was 
burnt by the troops of Philip Augustus, who afterwards furnished 
^ge sums for its restoration (La Slerveille). St Louis (Louis IX.) 
made a pilgrimage to Mont St Michel, and was afterwards very liberal 
to it During the hundred years’ war it offered a memorable resist- 
ance to the English ; and here, on 1st August 1469, Louis XL 
instituted the order of S± Michel, and held a brilliant chapter. A 
sinular celebration was held by Francis I. During the reli^ous 
wars the Huguenots made repeated unsuccessful attempts to ^ize 
the fortress ; it opened its gates to Henry lY. after his abjuration. 
Abont 1615 , the Benedictine monks of Mont St Michel were re- 
placed by monks of the Congregation of St Maur ; after the Eevolu- 
tion the abbey was used as a prison for political offenders. It is 
now an historical monument; it contains an orphanage, and is under- 
going repairs. 

MONTSERRAT, on© of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies, situat^ 16“ 45' N. lat. and 62“ 7' W. long., 
is 12 miles long and 8 broad in its widest part, and has an 
area of 32 square imles. Tbe uneven and rugged surface 
suggests possibly volcanic origm. Its general appearance 
is very picturesque, the most inter^ting natural feature 
b^g the Soufiri^re. The island was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and received its name either because 
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of its broken appearance or after the mountain in Spain, 
It was colonized by the English under Sir Thomas Warner 
in 1632, and was taken by the French in 1664. Restored 
to the English in 1668, it capitulated to the French in 
1782, but was again restored in 1784. It is now a pre- 
sidency under the general government at Antigua, and has- 
a legislative councO, composed of officials and crown nomi- 
nees. The climate is the most healthy in the West Indies. 
The population (10,087) consists principally of negroes, 
with several hundred whites. The revenue and expendi- 
ture average £5600 per annum. Sugar exports range from 
1200 to occasionally 2000 tons. An important industry 
is the cultivation of limes and the man^acture of juice. 
About 700 puncheons of raw lime juice, 300 hogsheads of 
concentrated juice, and an increasing quantity of fresh green 
limes are exported annually. For the three years ending 
1880 the average value of imports was £26,390, of exports 
£32,963. The principal town is Plymouth, lying midway 
along the south-west coast. 

MONTSERRAT. Thi^ nules to the north-west of 
Barcelona in Spain there rises a very remarkable mountain 
of grey conglomerate, 24 miles in circumference, and at its 
loftiest point (San (Jeronimo) a little more than 4000 feet 
in height. From the comparative lowness of the surround- 
ing district, and from its extraordinary configuration, it is 
a conspicuous object for many miles arotmd. The mountain 
consists of jagged pinnacles and spires rising abruptly from 
the base of the mass, which is cloven with many clefts, and 
abounds with steep precipices. It is the Mom Serratus of 
the Romans, the Monte Serrado of the Spaniards, and is 
thus named either in allusion to its jagged appearance, like 
the teeth of a saw, or because the Astern face is split, as 
if sawn, — ^which occurred, say the Spanish legends, at the 
time of the crucifixion, when the rocks were rent. The 
arms of the monastery represent a mountain with a saw 
resting upon it and penetrating some distance into its mass. 
Its pinnacles and pyramids and sharp angular masses 
resemble a moimtain of hard crystalline volcanic tuff which 
occurs between Akureyri and Kalmanstunga in Iceland. 
The effect of Montserrat may be realized faintly if we place 
ourselves upon the roof of Milan cathedral, and imagine the 
for^t of spires magnified a thousandfold. The central 
spire will represent Geronimo. The result of this varied 
contour in the case of Montserrat is to make it one of the 
most picturesque places iu Europe. Paths wind along the 
faces of the precipices, ascending to bare grey summits, 
descending to sheltered valleys filled with evergreens and 
flowers. The Pyrenees are seen in one direction, the sea in 
another, while the Llobregat winds at the foot of the 
mountain through the village of MonistroL Manresa and 
other villages are seen scattered over the plain ; and hills 
covered with a warm red soil alternate with rich valleys. 
Street says of Montserrat, — “After much experience of 
mountains, it strikes me more each time that I see it as 
among the very noblest of rocks.” 

The monastery, a great pile of buildings, stands upon a 
narrow platform on the edge of a vast chasm in the eastern 
face of the mountain. It owes its existence to an image 
of the Virgin, said to have been carved by St Luke, and 
broi^ht to B^celona by St Peter in 30 a.i>. When the 
Moors invaded the province in 717, the image was taken 
to Montserrat and hidden in a cave. In 880 Gk)ndemar, 
bi^op of Vich, was attracted to the cave by sweet sounds 
and smells, and there found the image, wMch he determined 
to take to Manresa. But at a certain spot on the mountain 
the image refused to proceed farther ; there it was conse- 
quently deposited, and a chapel was erected to contain it. 
A stone cross near the walls of the monastery still marks 
the spot where the image refused to move. Round the 
chapel a nunnery was bmit, and in 976 this was enlarged 
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lad converted into a Benedictine monastery. Pliilip IL 
juilt the present church. In 1835 the monastery was 
nippre®ed and despoiled of the vast treasures which had 
iGcumulated during the Middle Ages. But the buildings 
were allowed to remain, as well as a few of the fathers to 
take charge of the Yirgin’s shrine. At present they number 
19; a hundred years ago there were 76 monks, 28 lay- 
brothers, 25 singing boys, together with surgeon, physician, 
and servants. The possessions then coixsisted of numerous 
hamlets, besides great quantities of plate and jewels, includ- 
ing 85 silver lamps. 

ITuestra Senora de Montserrat, Patrona de Catalulia, is one of the 
most celebrated images in Spain, and her church is visited annually 
by more than 80,000 pilgrims. It is a small carved wooden image, 
*' regularly handsome, hat the colour of a negro woman,” and pos- 
sesses magnificent robes and j ewels. It has been visited by numbers 
of sovereigns and high ecclesiastics, and by millions of Catalonians. 
In September 1881 it was solemnly crowned by Leo XIII., who sent 
a e^o^va from Itome for that purpose. Quantities of ez votes are 
offered at the shriue : wax models of injured or diseased limbs, 
models of ships, pictures and clothes, jewels and silver hearts. 
As the celebrity and sanctity of Moateerrat increased, so did the 
number of devotees. Ignatius Loyola laid his sword upon the altar 
of the Yir^, and, placing himself under her protection, started from 
Montserrat to commence his new life. Many eminent Spaniards, 
weary of the world, have retired to this monastery to end their days. 
Some preferred solitary hermitages perched among the rocks. Of 
these there were fifteen, eleven of which once formed a via sacra, 
ending at the summit of San Geronimo. They were destroyed by the 
French, but the ruins of some of them still remain. From all the 
view is magnificent; some sure indeed placed on the edges of preci- 
pices in almost inaccessible places. There are also caves in the moun- 
tain, some of which were formerly occupied by monks. The most 
celeWted of these are the cave of the Virgin, in which the Santa 
Imogen remained hidden nntil found by Gondemar, and the cave 
of Fray Juan Garin, a notorious sinner, who aided his days in the 
practice of revolting penances at Mont^rrat. At Cdllbato, on the 
south-east side of Ime mountain, near the base, there are also some 
very curious caves. 

MOISTUOLA, JEAN-^TiEcrma: {1725-1799), a learned 
noatbematician, was the sou of a mercbant, and was born 
at Lyons in 1725. He attended the college of the Jesuits 
in has native city, and was early distinguished for his 
tenacious memory and his aptitude for mathematics. At 
the age of sixteen he remov^ to Toulouse to prosecute the 
study of law ; and after taking the usual degrees he re- 
paired to Paris, There his conversational powers, his solid 
information, and his acquirements as a linguist soon intro- 
duced him to the notice of the learned, Lq the society of 
D’Aiemberfc and lalande his taste for mathematical studies 
was confirmed and stimulated. After publishing two anony- 
mous treatises on the Quadrature of the Circle and on the 
of the Cube, he gave to the world in 1758 the 
first part of his great wori^ Tke Sistory of MotheTiuaies. 
Hot long after this his merits were recognized by tib.e 
Government, and he was promoted to several important 
offices. He was appointed intendant-secretary at Grenoble 
in 1758, secretaiy to the expedition for colonizing Cayenne 
in 1764, and “premier eommis des bfi.timents ” and censor- 
royal for mathematical books in 1765. During the next 
twenty-five years his time was divided between his offimal 
duties and the study of his favourite science. The Eevohi- 
tibn then ensuing deprived him of his income, and left him 
in gmt destitution. The offer in 1795 of a mathematical 
chair m one of the schools of Paris was declined on account 
of Ms infirm health, and he was still in straitened circum- 
stances in 1798 when he publish^ a second edition of the 
first part of Ms Mistor^. He also enlarged Ozanam’s 
Mecreadme, Mterwards published in Bngliah 
by Dr Hutton (4 vols., Lon<L, 1803). About four montiis 
before his death (December 1799) a pension of 2400 francs 
svas conferred upon Mm. His Sidorp of Mcdhemaiice was 
seanpleted by Lakade, and published, at Paris in 1799-1802 “ 
[4 yok. 4tp). 

: McnjfcB<!la’8W<W'kwas the first historyof mathematics worthy of the 


name. It is characterized alike by elegance of style and by breadth 
of treatment, Montucla rarely fails in candour, and never in breadth 
of sympathy ; he lived at a time when it would have been pardon- 
able to treat mathematics “as a French science,” yet he cannot 
with justice be accused of Chauvinism. The study of the history 
of mathematics has greatly revived of late years, especially in 
Germany, and numerous monographs on special departments have 
appeared, in. which, as was to be expected, many defects and some 
positive errors in Montncla’s work have been pointed out, but, 
taken as a whole, it stands as yet unsuperseded, unrivalled, fit, as 
to its admirable style and enduring quality, to be compared with 
Gibbon’s DeclvM and Fall of the EoTnan Empire. 

MOHZA (locally Monscia), a city of Italy in tbe pro- 
vince of Milan, at the branching of the railway for Lecco 
and Como, lies on the Lambro, a tributary of the Po, 
mainly on the right hank, in a healthy and attractive 
situation. Of the mediaaval fortifications little remains 
save the Porta d’Agrate. The cathedral of St John 
Baptist is the principal object of interest : Theodelinda’s 
basilica was enlarged at tbe close of the 13th century by 
throwing the atrium into the main building, and tbe 
present marble facade was erected about the middle of 
the 14th by Matteo da Campione. On the left-hand 
side of the front rises an incongruous brick-built tower, 
278 feet Mgh, erected by Peregrini. Within the church 
are the iron crown of Lombardy (removed by Austria 
in 1859, and since restored) and the relics of Theodelinda, 
comprising her crown, fan and comb of gold, and tbe 
golden hen and seven cMckena, representing Lombardy 
and her seven provinces. Hext to the cathedral in artistic 
importance come the church of Santa Maria in Istrada, 
and the broletto or old palace of the commune, usually 
styled the Arengario : the former (founded in 1357) has a 
rich Bramantesque fagade, reckoned one of the best pieces 
of terrarcotta work in Lombardy, and the latter is raised 
on a Sj^tem of pointed arches, and has a tail square tower 
terminating in machicolations surrounding a sharp central 
cone. Sau Michele was the scene of the coronation of 
Conrad DX in 1128, and San Gerardo (formerly Sant’ 
Ambrogio) is named after the’ patron saint of Monza, 
Gerardo de’ Tintori, who founded first local hospital in 
1174. The royal palace of Monza (1777), with its exten- 
sive gardens and parks, lies not far from the town on the 
banks of the Lambro. Cotton goods and felt hats are the 
staple products of Monza industry; then dyeing, organ- 
buOding, and a publishing trade. The population of the 
cily was 16,450 in 1871, and that of the commime increased 
from 24,661 in 1861 to 28,012 in 1881. 

Local antiquaries claim for Monza (Modicia or Modsetia) the rank 
of a Eoman colony, 'but it cannot have been a place of consequence 
till it attracted the discerning eye of Theodorie ; and, though it was 
a fevourite residence with ms immediate snccessors, its first im- 
portant associations are with Theodelinda (see vol. xiv. p. 815). 
During the period of the republics Monza was sometimes inde- 
pendent, sometimes subject to Milan. The Visconti, who ulti- 
mately 'became masters of the city, built a castle in 1325 on the 
site now occupied by the Palazzo Durini. In the course of its 
history Monza has stood thirty-two sieges, and been repeatedly plun- 
dered, notably by the forces of Charles 'V. The countship (1499- 
1796) was purchased in 1546 by , the wealthy banker Durini, and 
remained, in his family till the Revolution. 

MOOLTAH. See MfiLTiif. 

MOOH, The. The subject of the moon divides itself 
into two separate branches, the one concerned with the con- 
stitution of the lunar globe, the other with its motions. 
For the first subject the reader is referred to the article 
AsEftONOirz' (voL ii. p. 801 sq .) ; the present article is con- 
fined to the second, wMch is commonly called the Lunar 
Theory. 

.The lunar theory does not yet form a well-defined 
body of reasoning and doctrine, like other branches of 
mathematical science, but consists only of a series of 
researches, extending' through twenty centuries or more, 
and incauable of beins welded into a consistent whola 
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This state of things arises from the inherent difficulties 
and complexities of the subject, and from the fact that no 
one method or system has yet been discovered by which 
all the difficulties can be surmounted and all the com- 
plexities disentangled. Hence each investigator, when he 
has desired to make any substantial advance beyond his 
predecessors, has been obliged to take up the subject from 
a new point of view, and to devise such method as might 
seem to him most suitable to the special object in hand. 
The historical treatment is therefore that best adapted 
to give a clear idea of the results of these investigations. 
The ancient and modern histories of the subject are quite 
distinct, the modern epoch commencing with Newton. The 
great epoch made by Copernicus did not extend to the case 
of the moon at all, because in every investigation of the 
moon’s motion, modern as well as ancient, the motion is j 
referred to the earth as a centre. Hence the heliocentric 
system introduced no new conception of this motion, except 
that of taking place round a moving earth instead of round 
a fixed one. This change did not affect the consideration 
of the relative motion of the earth and moon, wiih which 
alone the lunar theory is concerned. The two stagK of 
the lunar theory are therefore — (1) that in which the treat- 
ment was purely empirical, (2) that in which it was founded 
rationally on the law of gravitation. 

It is in the investigation of the moon’s motion that the 
merits of ancient astronomy are seen to the best advan- 
tage. In the hands of Hipparchus (see Asteojtomt, vol 
ii. p. 749) the theory was brought to a degree of precision 
which is really marvellous when we compare it, either 
with other branches of physical science in that age, or 
with the remarks and speculations of contemporary non- 
scientific writers. Whether this was wholly the work of 
Hipparchus, or whether he simply perfected a system 
already devised by his predecessors, it is now impossible to 
say ; but, so far as certain knowledge extends, the works of j 
his predecessors did not embrace more than the deter- 
mination of the mean motion of the moon and its nodes. 
Although the general fact of a varying motion may have 
been ascertained, the circumstances of the variation had 
probably never been thoroughly investigated. The dis- 
coveries of Hipparchus were : — 

1. The JSccentridty of the Moon^s Orbit. — ^He found that 
the moon moved most rapidly near a certain point of its 
orbit, and most slowly near the opposite point. The law 
of this motion was such that the phenomena could be re- 
presented by supposiag the motion to be actually circular 
and uniform, the apparent variations being explained by the 
hypothesis that the earth was not situated in the centre of 
the orbit, but was displaced by an amount about equal to one- 
twentieth of the radius of the orbit. Then, by a well-known 
law of kinematics, the angular motion round the earth would 
be most rapid at the point nearest the earth — that is, at 
perigee — ^and . slowest at the point most distant from the 
.earth — ^that is, at apogee, llius the apogee and perigee 
became two definite points of the orbit, indicated by the 
variations in the angular motion of the moon. 

2. The Motion of the Perigee and Apogee. — As already 
defined, the perigee and apogee are at the ends of that 
diameter of the orbit which passes through the eccentrically 
situated earth, or, in other words, they are on that line 
which passes through the centre of the earth and the centre 
of the orbit. This line was called the Ivne of apsides. On 
-comparing observations made at different times, it was 
found that the line of apsides was not feed, but made a 
complete revolution in the heavens, in the order of the 
signs of the zodiac, in about nine, yearn. 

3. The Numerical Pderminaiwn of the Elements of the 
Moan’s Motion. — In order that the two capital discoveries 
just mentioned should have the highest scientific value it 
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was essential that the numerical values of the elements 
involved in these complicated motions should be fixed with 
precision. This Hipparchus was enabled to do by lunar 
eclipses. Each eclipse gave a moment at which the longi- 
tude of the moon was 180“ different from that of the sun, 
and the latter admitted of ready calculation. Assuming 
the mean motion of the moon to be known and the perigee 
to be feed, three eclipses observed iu different points of 
the orbit would give as many true longitudes of the 
moon, which longitudes could be employed to determine 
three unknown quantities — ^the mean longitude at a given 
epoch, the eccentricity, and the position of the perigee. 
By taking three eclipses separated at short intervals, both 
the mean motion and the motion of the perigee would be 
known beforehand, from other data, with sufficient accuracy 
to reduce all the observations to the same epoch, and thus 
to leave only the three elements already mentioned un- 
known. In the hands of a modem calculator the problem 
would be a very simple one, requiring little more than the 
solution of a system of three equations with as many un- 
known quantities. Bnt without algebra the solution was 
long and troublesome, and not entirely satisfactory. Still, 
it was probably correct within the necessary limits of the 
errors of the observations. The same three elements being 
again determined from a second triplet of eclipses at as 
remote an epoch as possible, the difference in the longitude 
of the perigee at the two epochs gave the annual motion 
of that element, and the difference of mean longitudes gave 
the mean motion. Such was the method of determining 
the elements of the moon’s motion down to the time of 
Oopemiens. 

The determination of the eccentricity from eclipses, as above 
described, leads to an important error in the resulting value of the 
eccentricity, owing to the effect of the neglected evection. TTe 
know from our modem theory that the two principal inequalities 
in the inoon’s true longitude are — 

6“ *29 sin g (Equation of centre) 

+ 1°‘27 sin (2Z) - g) (Evection), 

where g = mean anomaly, and D = mean angular distance of the 
moon from the sun. Now during a lunar ecSpse we always have 
D — 180* very nearly, and 22? = 360®. Hence the evection is then 
-1“'27 sin g, and so has the same argument^ y, ,as the equation of 
centre, and so is confounded with it. The value of the equation 
of centre derived from eclipses is thus (6'’-29-l“-27=6‘‘'02) sms'. 
Therefore the eccentricity foxmd by Hipparchus and Ptolemy was 
only 6“, and was more than a degree less than its true value. 

The next important step in advance was the discovery 
of the “evection,” which is described by Ptolemy (see 
Asteonomy, vol. iL p. 750) as if made by himself. In 
view of the bad habit which Ptolemy had of making his 
own observations verify results previously arrived at, which 
were sometimes in error, we m.ust view such a discovery 
by him as quite exceptional, and as best explainable by the 
l^ge magnitude of the outstanding error. Although, as 
just shown, the erroneous eccentricity found by Hipparchus 
would always represent eclipses, so that the error could 
never be detected by eclipses, the case was entirely different 
when the moon was in quadratures. Comparing the in- 
equalities already written with that found by Hipparchus, 
we see that the latter required the correction — 

1“*27 {sin 5 r -h sin (2A> - y)} = 

1“'27 {(1 - cos 2D) sin y + sin 2i) cos y} . 

At quadratures we have i)= ±90°, 2i?=180“, and hence 
cos 2D=-1 and sin2i> = 0. The omitted inequalities 
at these points of the orbit have therefore the value 
2“'54 sin y, a quantity so large that it could not fail to be 
detected by careful observations with the astrolabe. Such 
an inequality as this, superposed upon the eccentric motion 
of the moon, was very troublesome to astronomers who had 
no way of representing the celestial motions except by 
geometrical construction. The construction proposed by 
Ptolemy was so different from those employed for Ihe 
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motions of the planets, and -mthal so intricate, that little 
interest attaches to it. 

The student of Aiahian science may find much to interest 
him in the astronomical speculations of the Arabs, but this 
people do not seem to have furnished anything in the way 
of suggestiTe theory. In the fourth book of Bt Bevohi- 
where we find the lunar theory of Copernicus, no 
writer later than Ptolemy is referred to. Moreover, as 
already intimated, the work of Copernicus in this particu- 
bx direction forms little more than an episode in the his- 
tory of the subject. The working hypothesis of the gr^t 
founder of modem astronomy was borrowed from the 
ancients, and was that the celestial motions were all either 
circular or compounded of circular motions. The hypo- 
thesis of equal circular motions, though accepted by Ptolemy 
in name, was so strained by him in its applications that 
.little was left of it in the Almagest (the Arabic translation 
of his SyMaxis). But, by taking the privilege of compound- 
ing circular motions indefinitely — ^in other words, of adding 
. one epicycle to another — Copernicus was enabled to repre- 
sent the planetary and lunar inequalities on a uniform 
system, though his heavens were perhaps worse “scribbled 
o*er ” than thcnK of Ptolemy. To one epicycle representing 
the equation of the centre he added anoiher for the evection, 
and thus represented the longitude of the moon both at 
quadratures and oppositions. But the third inequality, 
“variation,” which attains its maxima at the octants and 
vanishes at all four quarters, was unknown to him. To 
Tycho Brahe is commonly and justly ascribed the discovery 
of the variation. Joseph Bertrand of Paris has indeed 
claimed the discovery for Abfi 1-Wefi, an Arabian astro- 
nomer, and has made it appear probable that Abfi T-Wefd 
really detected inequalities in the moon’s motion which we 
now know to have been the variation. But he has not 
shown, on the part of the Arabian, any such esict de- 
scription of the phenomena as, is necessary to make dear 
his claim to the discovery. As regards Tydio, although 
he discovered the fact, he could add nothing in the way of 
suggestive theory. To the double epicycle of Copernicus 
he was obliged to add a motion of the centre of the whole 
lunar orbit round a circle whose circumference passed 
through the centre of the earth, two revolutions round 
this cirde being made in each lunation. Kepler, by intro- 
ducing a moving ellipse having the earth as its focus, was 
enabM to make a nearer approach to the truth than any 
of his predecessors. But the geometrical hypotheses by 
which he represented the inequities due to the action of 
the sun form nq greater epoch in the progress of science 
than do tiie geometrical constructions of ^ predecessors. 
We may thmefore di^se of the ancient history of the 
lunar theory by saying that the only real progress from 
Hipparchus to Hewton consisted in the more exact deter- 
mination of the mean motions of the moon, its perigee 
and its line of nodes, and in the discovery of thrW new 
inequalities, the representation of which reqnired geometri- 
cal constructions increasing in complexity with every, step. 

The modem lunar theory commenced with Newton, and 
consists in determining the motion of the moon deductively 
from the theory of gravitation. But the great founder of 
modem mechanics ^ not employ the method best adapted 
to lead to tiie d^ired result, and hence his efforts to con- 
struct a lunar theory are of more interest as illustrations 
of his wonderful power and correctness in mathematical 
reasoning than as germs of new methods of research. He 
succeeded perfectly in explaining the elliptic motion of two 
mutiny attracting bodies round their common centre of 
gravity by geometrical constructions. But when the prob- 

^ ihe full title, De XmAutionibits OrUum (Mestium, lAbri YI, 
(small foKo, Nwemljeig, 1548). 
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lem was one of determining the variations from the elliptic 
motion which would be produced by a third body, such 
constructions could lead only to approximate results. The 
path to modern methods was opened up by the Continental 
mathematicians, whose great work consisted in reducing 
the problem to one of pure algebra. The chasm between 
the laws of motion laid down by Newton and a problem 
of algebra seems so difficult to bridge over that it is worth 
while to show in what the real spirit of the modem method 
consists. We caU to mind the statement of Newton’s first 
two laws of motion : that a body uninfluenced by any force 
moves in a straight line and with uniform velocity for ever, 
and that the change of motion is proportional to the force 
impre^ed upon the body and in the direction of such 
force. These two laws admit of being expressed in alge- 
braic lang^e thus : — ^let us put m the mass of a material 
point; X its distance from any fixed plane whatever; t 
the time ; X the sum of the components of all the forces 
acting upon the point in the direction perpendicular to the 
fixed plane, it being supposed that each force is resolved 
into t^ee mutually perpendicular components, one of which 
is perpendicular to the fixed plane ; then the differential 
equation 

expresses Newton’s first two laws of motion with a com- 
pleteness and precision which is entirely wanting in all 
statements in ordinary language. The latter can be no- 
thing more than lame attempts to express the equation in 
language which may be understood by the non-mathe- 
matical reader, but which bear the same relation to the 
algebraic equation that a statement of the operations of 
the Bank of England in the symbolic language of a tribe 
of savages would bear to the bank statement in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. By taking two other planes, perpen- 
dicular to each other and to the first plane, we have Ihree 
equations like the one last written. The law of gravitation 
aM Newton’s third law of motion enable us to substitute 
for X and the other forces the masses and coordinates of 
the various attracting bodies. Thus the data of the problem 
are e^ressed by a triplet of three equations for each attract- 
ing body. The integration of these equations is a problem of 
pure algebra, which, when solved, leads to expressions that 
give the position of each body in terms of the time, which 
is what is wanted. The special form which it is necessary 
to give the equations has not been radically changed during 
the century and a half since this method of research was 
opened out. The end aimed at is the algebraic expression 
of aU the quantities involved in the form of an infinite 
series of terms, each consisting of a constant coefiScient 
multiplied by the sine or cosine of an angle increasing 
uniformly with the time. It is indeed a remarkable fact 
that, notwithstanding the great advances which modern 
mathematics has made in the discovery of functions more 
general than the old-fashioned sines and cosines of ele- 
; mentary trigonometry, especially of elliptic functions, yet 
the form of development adopted by the mathematicians of 
the last century has remained without essential change. 

It mil be instructive to notice tie general and simple property 
of the trigonometric functions to whicli is due tbeir great advan- 
tage in the problems of celestial meebanics. It may be expressed 
thus '.—If we hme any member of quaTUities, ea^ of which, is ex- 
pressed in the form of a trigonometric series m which the angles 
increase •mdfartfdy wwi Oie timef then all the powers and produds 
ef {hese gumitities, and aZl their differentials and integrals 
respect to the time, may be eapressed in series of the scme fmn. 
theorem needs only an illustration by an example. Let our quan- 
tities be X and T, and let us suppose them expressed in riie form 

X=a cos X+5 cos B^c cos 0+, &c. 

F=a' sin A’+V sin JS'-f-c' sin C'+, ka., 
in which we may simpose that the quantities a, 5, c, kc,, converge 
towards zero. In mrmmg their product, the first term will be 
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aal cos A sin A'. But Tre have cos A sin A'=i sin {A'+A) 

+ i sin {A' - A). Hence the product X Y will be of the form. 

Z F= j oa' sin (^ ' + ^ ) + ^ oo'sin + 4 ffiS' sin + j5' + ), &C., 

which is another series of the same general form. Moreover, if 
we supMse the angles Z, B, &c., to increase uniformly with the 
time — ^that is, to admit of expression in the form 
A = a + mt, A'=a'+ m't, &c — 
we shall have, by intemating, 

/ da aa! 

&c., 

which, again, is a trigonometric series of the same general form, 
which admits of being manipulated at pleasure in the same way 
as the original expressions X and Y. This property does not 
belong to the elliptic fnnetions, and in consequence, notwith- 
standSig the great length of the trigonometric series, no attempt 
to supersede them has been successful. 

The efforts to express the moon’s motion by integrating 
the differential equations of the dynamical theory may be 
divided into three classes. (1) Laplace and his immediate 
successors found the problem so complex that they sou^t 
to simplify it by reversing its form ; instead of t^ng from 
the beginning to express the moon’s coordinates in terms of 
the time, they effected the integration by expressing the 
time in terms of the moon’s true longitude. Then, by a 
reversal of the series, the longitude was expressed in terms 
of the time. Although it would be hazardous to say that 
this method is unwoi^hy of further consideration, we must 
admit that its essential inelegance is such as to repel rather 
thau attract study, and that it holds out no promise of 
further development. (2) By the second general meldiod 
the moon’s coordinates are obtained in terms of the time 
by the direct integration of the differential equations of 
motion, retaining the algebraic symbols which express the 
values of the various elements. Most of the elements axe : 
small numerical fractions : e, the eccentricity of the moon’s • 
orbit, about 0*055 ; e', the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
about 0*017 ; y, the sine of half the inclination of the moon’s 
orbit, about 0*046 ; m, the ratio of the mean motions of 
the moon and earth, about 0*07 5 ; and the expressions for 
the longitude, latitude, and parallax appear as an infinite 
trigonometric series, in which the coefficients of the sines 
and cosines are themselves infinite series proceeding accord- 
ing to the powers of the above small numbers. This 
method was applied with success by Pont^coulant and 
Sir John W. Lubbock, and afterwar(k by Delaunay. It 
should be remarked that the solution by the first method 
appears in the same form as by this one after the true 
longitude is expressed in terms of the mean longitude. : 
(3) By the me^od just mentioned the series converge so 
slowly, and the final ^ressions for the moon’s longitude 
axe so long and complicated, that the series has never been 
carried far enough to insure the accuracy of aU the terms. 
This is especially the case with the development in powers 
of the convergence of which has often been questioned. 
Hence, when numerical precision alone is aimed it has 
been found best to avoid this difficulty by using the 
numerical values of the elements instead of their algebraic 
symbols. ’This method has the advantage of leaSng to 
tihe more rapid and certain determination of the numerical 
values of the several coefficients of sines and cosines. It 
has the disadvantage of giving the solution of the problem 
only for a particular case, and of being inapplicable in 
researches in which the general equations of dynamics have 
to be applied. It has been employed by Damoiseau, Bfensen, 
and Ahy. , 

The methods of the second general class are those most 
worthy of study. And among these we must assign the 
first rank to the method of Delaunay, developed in his 
Theorie dn Mouv&mmt de la Lune, because it contains a 
germ which may yet develop into the great desideratum of 
a general method in celestial mechanics. To explain 
we must call to mind the general method of “variation of 
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elements,” due to Lagrange. This method is applicable to 
cases in which a problem of dynamics can be completely 
solved when any small forces which come into play are 
left out, but which does not admit of direct solution when 
these forces are included. Omitting the small forces, 
commonly called “ disturbing forces,” let us suppose the 
problem of the motion of a body imder the influence of the 
“principal forces” completely solved. This will mean 
that we have found algebraic expressions for the coordi- 
nates which determine the position of the body in terms 
of the time, and (in the case of a material point) of six 
constant quantities, to which we may assign values at 
pleasure. Then Lagrange showed how, by supposing 
these constant quantities to become variable, the same 
expressions could be used for the case in which the effect 
of the disturbing forces was included. In other words, the 
effect of the disturbing forces could be determined by 
assuming them to change the constants of the first approxi- 
mate solution into very slowly varying elements. 

In the researches on the lunar theory before Delaunay 
the principal force was taken to be the attraction of the earth 
upon the moon, and the disturbing force was that due to 
the sun’s attraction. When the action of the earth alone 
was included the moon would move in an ellipse, in accord- 
ance with Kepler’s laws. The effect of the sun’s action 
could be allowed for by supposing this ellipse to be mov- 
able and variable. But when it was required to express 
this variation the problem became excessively complicated, 
owing to the great number of terms required to express 
the sun’s disturbing force. Now, instead of passing from 
the elliptic to the ^turbed motion by one single ffifficult 
step, Delaunay effected the passage by a great number of 
easy steps. Out of several hxindred periodic terms, the 
sum of which expressed the disturbing force of the sun, 
he first took one only, and determined the variations of 
the Keplerian ellipse on the supposition that this term 
was the only one. In the solution the variable elements 
of the ellipse would be expressed in terms of six new con- 
stants. He then showed how these new constants could 
be taken as variables instead of the elements of the original 
ellipse. Taking a second term of the disturbing force, he 
expressed the new constants in terms of a third set of con- 
stants, and so repeated the process until all the terms of 
the disturbing force were disposed of. 

Among applications of the third or numerical method, 
the most successful yet completed is that of Hansen. 
Hjs first work appeared in 1838, under the title Funda- 
menta nova inve^igatioms orhitas, verat guam luna perlustrate 
and contained an exposition of his ingenious and peculiar 
methods of computatiou. During the twenty yeaxs follow- 
ing he devoted a large part of his energies to the numerical 
computation of the lunar inequalities, the re-determination 
of the elements of motion, and the preparation of new 
tables for computing the moon’s position. In the latter 
branch of the work, he received material aid from the 
British Government which published his tables on their 
completion in 1857. The computations of Hansen were 
pubifehed some seven yeaxs later by the Saxon Royal 
Society of Sciences. 

It is found on comparing the results of Hansen and 
Delaunay that there axe some outstanding discrepancies, 
which, though too small to be of great practical importance^ 
are of sufficient magnitude to demand lihe attention of 
those interested in the mathematical theory of the subj^t. 
It is therefore desirable that the numerical inequalities 
should be again determined by an entirely different method. 
This is the object of Sir G, B. Airy’s Ffumericcd JAtnar 
Tkeorye which is not yet completely published, but is 
sufficiently fax advanced to give hopes of an early comple- 
tion, The essence of Sir George’s method conaists in 
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starting ■with, a pro'risional approxiinate solutioii (that of 
Delaunay being accepted for the purpose), and substituting 
the expressions for the moon's coordinates in the funda- 
mental differential equations of the moon’s motion as dis- 
turbed by the sun. If the theory were perfect, the two 
sides of each equation would come out equal. As they 
do not come out exactly equal, Sir George puts the problem 
in the form : What corrections must be applied to the 
expressions for the coordinates that the two sides may be 
made equal? He then shows how these corrections may 
be found by solving a system of equations. 

The several methods wHeh we have described have for their 
immediate object the determination of the motion of the moon 
round the earth nnder the influence of the combined attractions 
of the earth and sun. In other words, the question is that of 
solving the celebrated “problem of three bodies” in the special 
case when one of the bodies, the sun, has a much greater mass than 
the other two, and is at a much, greater distance from them than 
they are from each other. All methods lead to a solution of the 
same general form which we shall now describe- Let us put g the 
moon’s mean anomaly ; gr' the mean anomaly of the sun (or earth) ; 
« the angular distance of the lunar perigee from the moon’s node 
on the ecliptic ; w' the angrlar distance of the sun’s perigee from 
the moon’s node on the ecuptic. When no account is taken of the 
action of the sun the angles g and / increase uniformly with the 
time, reprinting in f^t the uniform motion of the moon round 
the earth and of the earth round the sun, wMe u and «' remain 
constant When account is laken of the action of the sun all four 
of the an]ries change with a uniform progressive motion- In conse- 
quence, the mean orbit of the moon round the earth becomes a 
moving ellipse whose major axis makes a revolution round the 
earth in about nine years, and the Tine of whose nodes makes a 
revolution in about eighteen and a half years. All the other ele- 
ments of this ellipse— namely, its major axis, its eccentricity, and 
its mclination to the ecliptic — ^remain absolutely constant however 
long the motion may contmue, unless some other disturbing force 
than that of the sun comes into play. But in the actual motion of 
the moon there are periodic deviations from this ellipse, which may 
he represented by an infinite trigonometric series, each term of which 
is of the form 

c (sin or cos) (^+*V+J“+/w'), 

in which Ihe quantities e are absolutely constant coefficients, and 
i, i', /, and/ are integers which may take all combinations of values 
— ^positive, negative, or zero. The circular function is, a sine in 
the expression for longitude or latitude, a cosine in the expression 
for the parallax. Also, / and / must be both even or both odd in 
the expressions for lougitnde and parallax, but the one even and 
the other odd in the case of the latitude. Tor example, if we sup- 
pose/ /, and i all zero, we shall have terms of the form 
CiSin/+C2S“i 2/+e^ sin &c. 

To write other terms, suppose »=1, then we have terms of the 
form 

sin ^ - /) + *3 an (g^ -b /) + sbi ^ 4- 2/) -f , &C. 

Taking the case when/=2 and /= - 2, we shall have terms of 
the form 

flij sin (gr - / + 2« - a&Z) + flZj sin (g - 2/ -f- 2 m - 2<a0 + » isC' 

jka the indices i, f', /, and f become larger, the coefficients c, e, -m, 
&c., become smaller j tut &e number of terms included in the 
theories of Hansen and Delaunay amount to several hundreds. In 
the analytical theories, like that of Delaunay, each of the coeffi- 
cients c, e, m. Ice., is a complicated injBnite series, but in tiie numerical 
theori® it is a constant nnmber. And the principal ja-oblem of. 
the modem theory of three bodies is to find the appropriate co- 
efficient for each of these bxmdreds of terms. 

Aetim of the FUmets on. (ho Moon. — ^For nearly two centuries it 
has been known from ohsemitions that the mean motion of the 
moon round the earth is not absolutely constant, as it ought to 
be were there no disturbing body but the stun. The general fact 
that the motion has been accelerated since the time of Ptolemy 
was first pointed ent by Halley, and the amount of the acceleration 
was fquna by Dunthome. After vain efforts by the meatest mathe- 
maticiaste of , the ' last century to flnd a physical cause ftHr the 
accelera^n, Laplace was successful in tracing it to the secular 
diminution of the ecoehtricity of the earth’s orbit, produced by tbe 
action of the plmiete. He computed its amount to be 10" per 
century — ^that is, if the place of the moon ware calculated forwa^ 
on its. mean motion at the beginniEg of any century, it would at 
.the end of the center be Kr in advance of its computed place. 
This theoretical result of Laplace agr^ bo dosefy with the 
acceleration found by Lalande from the records of ancient and 
eclipse that it was not questioned for nearly a csntBry., 
In 1962 Mr John 0. Adams showed that Laplace had i^led to 
ti&e jsseotet of a series of terms, the efEsct of which was to reduce 
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the acceleration to 6" or less. The result was inconsistent with 
the aeconnts of ancient eclipses of the sun, and a cause for the 
discrepancy had to be sought for. A probable cause was pointed 
out, first by Ferrel, and afterwards by Delaunay. The former, 
in papers published in QoulcCs Astronom,ical Journal, and in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, showed 
that the action of the moon on the tidal waves of the ocean would 
have the effect of increasing the time of the earth’s axial rotation 
or the length of the day, which is necessarily taken as the unit of 
time. Since, as the days became longer, the moon would move 
farther in one day, though its absolute motion should remain 
unchanged, and hence an apparent acceleration would be the result. 
That tins cause really acts there can be no doubt. But the data 
for determining its exact amoimt are discrepant. If we take only 
such data as are purely astronomical — namely, the eclipses recorded 
by Ptolemy between 720 B.O- and 150 A.D., and those observed by 
the Arabians between 800 and 1000 A.©.— the apparent excess of 
the observed acceleration to be acconnted for by the tidal retarda- 
tion amounts to only 2" per century, and may be even less. But 
this small acceleration is entirely incompatible with conclusions 
drawn from certain supposed accounts of total eclipses of the sun, 
notably the eclipse associated with the name of Thales. This is 
the famous eclipse supposed to be alluded to by Herodotus when 
he describes a battle as stopped by a sudden advent of darkness, 
which had been predicted by Thdes, If the true value of the co- 
efficient resulting from the combined effect of tidal retardation of 
the earth and secular acceleration of the moon is less than 10", 
then not only could the path of totality not have passed over the 
field of battle but the greatest eclipse could not have occurred till 
after sunset. In fact, to represent this and other supposed eclipses 
of the sun, the acceleration must be increased to about 12", which 
is near the value found by Hansen, from theory, and adopted in 
his tables of the moon. But his theoretical computation is un- 
doubtedly incorrect, because in computing in what manner the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit enters into tbe moon’s motion he 
took account only of the first approximation, as Laplace had done. 
The following is a summary of the present state of the qnestion ; — 
The theoretical value of the acceleration, assuming the 

day to be constant, is, according to Delaunay 6"'17S 

Hansen’s value, in his Tables de la Lime, is 12*18 

Hansen’s revised but still theoretically erroneous result is 12*66 
The value which best represents the supposed eclipses 
(1) of Thales, (2) at Lari^, (8) at StikkeStad, is about 11*7 

The result from purely- astronomical observations is 8*8 

The r^ult from Arabian and modem observations alone 

is about... 7*0 

Inegualiiies of Long Period . — Combined with the qnestion of the 
secular acceleration is another which is still entirely unsettled — 
namely, that of inequalities of long period in the mean motion of 
the moon round the earth. Laplace fii-st showed that modem 
observations of the moon indicated that its mean motion was 
really less during tbe second half of tbe 18tb century than during 
the first half, and hence inferred the existence of an inequality 
having a period of more than a century. All efforts to find a 
satisfactory explanation were, however, so unavailing that Poisson, 
in 1835, disputed the reality of the inequality. But Airy* 
his discussion of the Greenwich observations between 1750 and 
1830, condusively proved its existence. About the same time 
Hansen announced that he had found from theoiy two terms of 
long Mriod arising from the action of Tenns which fully corre- 
spond to the inequalities indicated by the observations. These 
terms, as employed in his Tables de la tune, are 

15"*S4 sin (-g-16/-hl8/'4-33“ 860 
-f 21"’47 sin (8/'- 13/ -1-4* 440, 

in which g, /, and g" represent the mean anomalies of the moon, 
the earth, and Venus respectively. During the first few yeara 
after the publication of Hansen’s tables they represented observa- 
tions so well that their entire correctness was generally taken 
for grand- But doubt soon began to be thrown upon the 
mequalities of long period just mentioned. Indeed, Hansen 
himself admitted that the second and larger term was partly empiri- 
cal, being taken so as to satisfy observations between 1750 and 1850. 
Delaunay re-computed both terms, and found for the first term a 
result substantially identical with that of Hansen. But he found 
for the second or empirical one a coefficient of only 0"*27, which 
wod ^ qte® insensible. With this smaller coefficient the obser- 
vations from 1750 could not be satisfied, so that, so far as observa- 
tions could go in deciding a purely matbematical question, the 
evidence was in ffivour of Hamsen’s result. But on comparing 
Hansen’s tables with observations between 1660 and 1750 it was 
found that the supposed agreement with observation was. entirely 
flluim]^. Moreover, since 1866 the moon has bten steadily falling 
behind the tabular place. These inequsdities of long period have 
not yet been satisfactorily explained. The most plausible supposi- 
tion is that they are due to the action of one or more of the larger- 
planets. But the problem of the action of the planets on the moon 
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is the most difficult and intricate of celestial mechanics, and no 
satisfectory general method of attacking it has yet been found. 
The sources of difficuliy are two in number. First, the disturbing 
action of the planets is modified by that of the sun in such a way 
that the ordinary equations of disturbed elliptic motion are no 
longer rigorous, and hence new and more complicated ones must 
be constructed. And, secondly, the combination of tbe four bodies 
— ^moon, earth, sun, and planet — leads to terms so numerous and 
intricate that it has hardly been found possible to isolate them. 
The question has, indeed, been raised whether the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, and hence the unit of time, may not be subject to 
slow and irregular changes of a nature to produce apparent corre- 
sponding changes in the motion of the moon. But it nas recently 
been found, from a discussion of the observed transits of Mercury 
since 1677, that, although such inequalities may exist, they cannot 
have the mamitude necessary to account for the observed changes 
of long perioa in the moon’s motion. 

The following is a summary of the present state of the various 
branches of the Itmar theory. (1) The numerical solution of the 
problem of the sun’s action on the moon may be regarded as quite 
satisfactory, at least when Hansen’s results shall have been vemed 
by an independent method- (2) The analytic theory needs to he 
perfected by finding some remedy for the slow convergence of the 
series by which it is expressed, but its general form may be regarded 
as g^uite satisfactory. (3) Except in one or two special cases, the 
action of the planefe on the moon, when treated with the necess^ 
rigour, is so intricate that no apmoaeh to a satisfactory solution 
has yet been attained. When this desideratum is reached, the 
mathematical theory will be complete. (4) The general discussion 
of ancient and modern observations with a view to finding what 
real or apparent ineqnalities of long period in the mean motion may 
exist is still to be finished. W’ith it the astronomical theory will be 
complete. (S. N.) 

MOORCROFT, William (c. 1770-1825), traveller in 
Asia, was bom in Lancashire, about 1770. He was edu- 
cated as a surgeon iu Liverpool, but on completing his 
course he resolved to devote himself to veterinary surgery, 
and, after studying the subject in France, began its practice 
in Loudon. In 1795 he published a pamphlet of directions 
for the medical treatment of horses, with special reference 
to India, and in 1800 a Cursory Account of the Methods of 
Shoeing Eo/rses. Having been offered by the East India 
Company the inspectorship of their Bengal stud, Hoorcroft 
left England for India in 1808. Under his care the stud 
rapidly improved ; in order to perfect the breed, he resolved 
to undertake a journey into Central Asia to obtain a stock 
of Turcoman horaes. In company with Captain William 
Hearsay, and encumhered with a stock of merchandise for 
the purpose of establishing trade relations between India 
and Central Asia, Moorcroft left Josimath, well within the 
mountain^ on 26th May 181 2. Proceedmg along the valley 
of the Dauli, they readied the summit of the frontier pass 
of Nitx on 1st July. Descending hy the towns of Daba 
and Ghortope, Moorcroft struck the main upper branch of 
the Indus near its source, and on 5th August arrived at 
the sacred lake of Manasarowaxa. Returning by Bhutan, 
he was detained some time by the Gdrkhas, and reached 
Calcutta in November. This journey only served to whet 
Moorcroft's appetite for more extensive travel, for which 
he prepared tiie way by sending out a young Hindustani, 
who succeeded in makhig very extensive explorations. In 
company with this young man and George Trebeck, Moor- 
croft set out on his second journey in October 1819. His 
enterprise was looked upon rather coldly by the directors, 
who merely allowed him his pay for a time, all the expenses 
being borne by Moorcroft himself. By way of Almori and 
Srina^r, Lahore was reached on 6tii May 1820. On 14tii 
August the source of the Biyah (Hyphasia) was dkcovered, 
and subsequently that of the Chenib. Leh, the capital of 
LadAk, was readied on 24th September, and here several 
months were spent in exploring the surrounding countiy. 
A commercial treaty was concluded with the Government 
of Lad^ by which the whole of Central Asia was 
virtually opened to Britidi trade. Kashmir was reached 
on 3d November 1822, and by the Plr PanJAl mountains 
Jal414bdd on 4th June 1824, Cabul on 20th June, and by 
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Khulm, Kunduz, and Balkh Moorcroft arrived at Bokhara 
on 25th February 1825. Everywhere he bought horses 
for the company, and endeavoured to establish trade 
relations. At Andkho in Cabul Moorcroft was seized 
vdth fever, of which he died on 27th August 1825, Trebeck 
surviving him only a few days. It was not till several years 
afterwards that his papers were obtained by the Asiatic 
Society, and published under the editorship of Horace 
Hayman Wilson m 1841 under the title of Travels in the- 
Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the PunjAb, in 
LadaMi and Kashmir, in Peshawur, Kabul, Kunduz, and 
■ Bokhara, from 1819 to 1825. Though published so long 
I after the traveller’s death, the narrative was a valuable 
I contribution to a knowledge of Central Asia; and still 
[ remains a classic. In voL xiL of Asiatic Kesearches will 
be found an account by Moorcroft of his first journey, and 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i., a 
paper on the Punk sheep. 

MOORE, EnwAKO (1712-1757), minor poet, dramatist, 
and miscellaneous writer, was the son of a dissenting minis- 
ter of Abingdon, where he was bom in 1712. He was the 
author of lie thrilling domestic tragedy of The GaTnester, 

1 originally produced in 1753 with Garrick in the leading 
! chf^cter, and still in the repertory of acting plays. It is 
^ perhaps the strongest lesson against gambling ever preached 
from stage or pulpit. The literary merit of the play is not 
great, but it is powerfully constructed and full of impressive 
incident, and the career of Beverley the gambler (a character 
modelled on Fielding’s Captain Booth) affords great scope 
for the actor. Moore also wrote two comedies. As a poet 
he produced clever inEiitations of Gay and Gray, and 
with the assistance of Lyttelton, Chesterfield, and Horace 
Walpole conducted The TForld (1753-57) during the great 
decade of the revival of periodical essay-writing. The World 
followed Johnson’s Rambler, and was followed 'bj The Idler j 
it had as rivals The Adverduret' and The Connoisseur. Moore 
died at London in 1757. 

MOORE, De John (1730-1802), bo?n at Stirling in 1730, 
was one of the most prominent writers of travels and novels 
in the latter part of the 18 th century. His novel Zeluco^ 
published in' 1789) produced a powerful impression at the 
time, and indirectly,' through the poetry of Byron, has left 
an abiding mark on literature. The novel would in these 
days be called a psychological novel ; it is a close analysis of' 
the motives of a headstrong, passionate, thoroughly selfish 
and unprincipled profligate. It is full of incident, and the 
analysis is never prolonged into tedious reflexions, nor 
suffered to intercept the progress of the story, while the 
main plot is diversified with many interesting episodes, 
■Hie character took a great hold of Byron’s ima^nation, 
and probably influenced his life in some of its many moods, 
as well as his poetry. It is not too much to say that the 
common qpiniou that Byron intended Childe Harold as a 
reflexion of himself cannot be cleared of its large mixture 
of falsehood without a study of Moore’s Zeluco. Byron 
said that he intended the Childe to be “ a poetical Zeluco,” 
and tiie most striking features of the portrait were un- 
doubtedly taken from that character.' At the same time 
it is obvious to everybody acquainted with Moore’s novel 
and. Byron’s life that the moody and impressionable poet 
often adopted the character of Zeluco, fancied himself and 
felt himself to be a Zeluco, although he was at heart a 
very different man. Moore’s other works have a less 
marked indi'viduality, but his sketches of society and man- 
ners in France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Ikigland 
furnish valuable materials for the social historian. Like 
his countrymen Burnett and Boswell, he was a sagacious, 
penetrating, and in the main unprejudiced observer, witii 
something of a natural historian’s interest in the human 
species j and he had exceptional opportunitiesof observation. 
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He was a doctor by profession, and tbe son of a Stirling- 
.shire clergyman. After taking Ms medical degree at 
Glasgow, be served witfa. tbe army in Flanders, then was 
.attadied to tbe bonsebold of the English ambassador at 
Paris, then practised for five years in Glasgow, next 
travelled on the Continent for five years with a yoimg 
nobleman, settled for some years as a physician in Lon- 
don, accompanied Lord Lauderdale to Paris in 1792 and 
witnessed some of the principal scenes of the Revolution. 
All classes thus came under his observation, while his pro- 
fession preserved him in an unusual degree from flippant 
bias. His works attest great shrewdness and sagacity of 
judgment, and show no small skill in literary presentation. 
He died at London in 1802. 

MOORE, Sm Johit (1761-1809), the only English 
general who has gained lasting fame by the conduct of a 
retreat, was the son of Dr Moore (the subject of the pre- 
ceding notice), and was bom at Glasgow on 13th November 
1761. It was his appointment as tutor to the young duke 
of Hamilton which procured for John Moore educational 
advantages by which he profited so much as to be called 
in after life the most cultivated officer in the army. It 
was then the fashion for young noblemen to travel from 
eourt to court, and Moore accompanied his father and the 
duke to all the chief capitals in Europe, until he was 
suddenly ordered in 1777 to join the 51st regiment^ in 
which he had been appointed an ensign. He learned his 
drill at Minorca, and in 1779 was appointed lieutenant and 
paymaster in a new regiment recently raised by the duke 
of Hamilton, with which he served in Aonerica till the peace 
of 1783. In 178i Moore, though but twenty-three yearn 
of age, was returned by the duke of Hamilton as member 
of parlmment for the united boroughs of Selkirk, Peebles, 
and Linlithgow. In parliament he does not seem to have 
opened his mouth, though he always voted with the Govern- 
ment ; but he m^e some useful friends, notably the duke 
of York and Pitt. In 1788 he was promoted to a majority 
in the 51st re^ment, and in 1790 he became lieutenant- 
colonel and resigned his seat in parliament. He soon got 
Jus regiment in fine order, and in 1792 sailed with it for 
the Mediterranean. He was too late to assist at Toulon, 
but was engaged throughout the operations in Corsica, and 
especially distinguish^ himself at the taking of OalvL 
After the exp\ilsion of the French, Moore became very in- 
timate with Paolx and many of the leading Corsican patriots, 
wMch intimacy was so obnoxious to Sir Gilbert EUiot, the 
viceroy, that Moore was ordered to leave the island in forty- 
eight hours. Sir Gilbert’s hasty conduct by no means met 
with approval in London, and Moore was gazetted briga- 
-dier-general, and ordered to proceed with his brigade to 
the West Lidies. La April 1796 he reached B^bado^ 
.and at once became the right hand of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, the commander-in-chief. The first enterprise was 
the reeonquest of the island of St Lucia, which was com- 
pletely occupied by an agent of Victor Hugues witii a 
mixed force of Caribs, negro^, and Frenchmen. The key 
of the island was a fortified and almost impregnable height 
oailed the Mbme ForturA, which was at last stormed, though 
with great loss, by the valour of brigadier-generak Moore 
And Hope, who were to be comrades on a yet more memo3> 
.able field. After this success, Sir Ralph left the islamd. 
And appointed Moore governor and commander-in-chief. 
A difficult post he found his government, owing to the 
swarms of Caribs and negroes in the woods ; but just as 
he was on the point of triumphing he fell ill of. yellow fever, 
and was ordered home. In 1798 he was wefi and again 
eager to be on active service, and he accompanied his friend 
Abfercromby over .to Ireland, where he received the com- 
mand of the Bandon district. In the Irish rebellion of 
1798 he distinguiBhed himself hy hm activity in saving 


Wexford from destruction after the battle of Vinegar HiU.. 
His services were in universal request, and Abercromby 
insisted upon his serving with him in the expedition to the 
Helder in 1799, where he did creditably all that was credit- 
ably done in that ill-managed expedition. On his return 
from Holland he was made colonel of the 5 2d regiment, 
and in 1800 accompanied Abercromby to the Mediterranean 
as major-general. 

Throughout the Egyptian expedition he commanded the 
reserve, and especially distinguished himself at the battle 
of Alexandria, when he was wounded in three places, and 
behaved with such distinction that he was recognized uni- 
versally as the greatest English general, now that Aber- 
cromby was gone. The short interval of the peace of 
Amiens did not injure Moore’s prospects, and in 1803 he 
was appointed commandant of the camp at Shomclifie. 
Here he proved his greatness as an organizer, for it was 
at this time that he organized those light regiments which 
were to form the reserve in his own campaign and the 
light division in the Peninsular War, While at Shorncliffe 
he renewed his intimacy with Pitt, who was then residing 
at Walmer Castle, and who on his return to office made 
Moore a knight of the Bath, and consulted him on every 
military project. Fox, when he succeeded to office, showed 
the same appreciation of Moore, and in May 1806 appointed 
him second-in-command to his brother. General Fox, who 
was ordered with a strong force to Sicily to supersede Sir 
John Stuart. Moore won but little credit at this time, for 
there was none to gain, but employed his time, according 
to Napier, in falling in love with Miss Fox, to whom, 
however, he never proposed, fearing to be accepted for his 
position and not for himself. In 1 807 he was able to escape 
from the intrigues of the Sicilian court, and was ordered 
to Portugal, which he reached too late to make any defence 
of lisbon, already in the possession of the French. He 
then went home, and had four months’ res^ the last he 
ever had. In May 1808 he was ordered with a force of 
11,000 men to Sweden to asast the king against the united 
forces of France and Russia. The mad conduct of the 
Swedish king, however, who even went so far as to declare 
Sir John Moore under arrest when he refused to acquiesce 
in his plans, ruined any chance of successful co-operation, 
and the English general made his escape and returned to 
England. He was at once ordered to proceed with his 
division to Portugal, where Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
already landed; but the appointment of Dalrymple and 
Burrard to the chief commands was even more of a slight 
on Moore as a general of European experience than on 
Wellesley, whose laurels had hitherto been won in India. 
He regarded himself as personally insulted by the ministers, 
and especially by Lord Castlerea^ but deemed it his duty 
to go where he was ordered. He met his reward; for when, 
after the excitement caused by the Convention of Cintra, 
Dalrymple and Burrard went home, he was left in com- 
mand of the largest English army since the commencement 
of the war. Wellesley had appreciated him, and in an 
interesting letter (published in the Wdlingtm Dospatekes) 
had expressed his desire to use his own great political 
influence to reconcile him to the ministers and the ministers 
to bim, 

Now began the glorious three months on which Moore’s 
reputation as a soldier and a statesman must rest. The 
Spaniards, flushed with their former success at Baylen, 
regarded Napoleon, who had in person crossed the Pyrenees, 
as another. Dupont, and loudly summoned Moore to a shart 
in their coming victories. Moore knew better what waf 
the value of Napoleon’s genius, but he had been commandec 
to assist the Sj^ards, and therefore gave the order t( 
advance. Hm army marched in four distinct divisions 
and on 13th November 1808 he concentrated at Sala 
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manca, -wliere te waited to see wliat wotild happen. He 
heard that a subsidiary force under Sir David Baird 
had arrived at Corunna, and ordered it up to join him. 
At Salamanca he remained a whole month watching the 
triumphant successes of Napoleon and his lieutenants, and 
learning how little Spanish reports or Spanish valour were 
to be relied on. Though irritated by the menaces and 
abuse of Brere, the English minister to the junta, he 
waited till the 13th December, hearing daily of Spanish 
defeats, and then he determined to draw off upon his own 
small force the weight of Napoleon’s power, and thus give 
Andalucia the winter in which to organize an army and 
prepare for another Baylen. With this intention he 
advanced through Toro and Mayorga, where Baird joined 
him, to Sahagun. He judged rightly that Napoleon would 
never advance into Andalucia and leave the English behind 
him, but that he would turn all his power against them. 
Having once drawn Napoleon’s attention to himself, he 
began his famous retreat and fell back quickly, fighting 
every day and invariably with success. He now could 
test the military spirit he had taught at Shomcliffe, for 
the reserve under Sir Edward Paget consisted entirely of 
his own light regiments. To detail each step of the retreat 
and every skirmish would be but to rewrite Napier ; suffice 
it to say that, with great loss of life and material, Moore 
reached Corunna on 12th January 1809. But the fleet to 
take the army home was not there ; and the English would 
have to fight Soult, whose army was even more weakened 
and demoralized than Moore’s, before they could embark. 
It was on 16th January that Moore fought his last battle ; 
he fell early in the day, and knew at once that his wound 
was mortal His last hours were cheered with the know- 
ledge of victory, but were spent in recommending his old 
friends, such as Graham and Colbome, to the notice of the 
Government. Sir H. Hardinge’s description of these hours 
is in its way inimitable, and in it must be studied how 
a. modern Bayard should die in battle, every thought being 
for others, none for himself. 

It may be possible in the face of his heroic death to eza^erate 
Moore’s actud military services, but his influence on the fcitish 
army cannot he overrated. The true military spirit of discipline 
and of valour, both in officers and men, had become nearly emanet 
during the American war. Abercromby, who looked back to the 
traditions of Minden, was the first to attempt to revive it, and his 
work was carried on by Moore, The formation of the light xegi- 
ments at Shomcliffe was the answer to the new French tactics, and 
it was left to ’Wellington to show the success of the experiment. 
Moore’s powers as a statesman are shown in his despatches written 
at Salamanca, and he had the truest gift of a ^eat man, that of 
j udging men. It may be noticed that, while Wellington perpetually 
grumbled at the had qualities of his officers and formed no school, 
Moore’s name is associated with the career of all who made their 
mark. Among generals, Hope, Graham, Sir E. Paget, Bull, and 
CraufurA aU felt and submitted to his ascendency, and of younger 
officers it was ever the proud boast of the Hapiers, Colbome, me 
Beckwiths, and Barnard that they were the pnpfls of Moore, not of 
Wellington, Hay more, he inspired an historian. 'The description 
of Moore’s retreat in Napier is perhaps the finest piece of mifitary 
history in the English language, not only because the author was 
present, hnt because his heart was with the leader of that retreat ; 
and, if Napier felt towards Wellington as the soldiers of the tenth 
legion felt towards Csesar, he felt towards Moore the personal love 
and devotion of a cavalier towards Montrose. 

The great authority for Moore’s life is the Zi/e of Sir John Moore, by his 
brother, J, C. Moore CL8S8) ; see also Narrcetise of Campaign of Sir John 
Moore in Spain, by his brother, J. 0. Moore (4to, with plans, 1809) ; Napier, 
PenvtmJar War, Hfc, iv., and ha Lift of Sir Charles Napier. jPor views adverse 
to Moore's retreai^ see Ohanniny, Narrative (1810), aad Sir BarGe Frere, Life 
of the ZL Bon. J. H. Frere (published in voL L of his works). Consult also 
Wilson, Campaign in Egypt, for Moore’s services there, and the Life of Gilbert 
EUici, First Lord Minio, for the squabble in Corsica. (H. M. S.) 

MOORE, Thomas (1779-1852), bom at Dublin ou 28tli 
May 1779, fairly shares with. Lord Byron the honour of 
being the most popular poet of his generation. Whatever 
may be thought now of the intrinsic qualities of his verse, 
this much cannot be denied. The most trustworthy of all 
measures of popularity is the price put upon a writer’s work 


in the publishing market, aud when Moore’s friend Perry, 
in negotiating the sale of the unwritten Zalla Rookh, 
claimed for the poet the highest price that had up to that 
time been paid for a poem the publisher at once assented.. 
Moore was then in the heyday of his reputation, but twenty 
years later publishers were still willing to risk their thou- 
sands on his promise to produce. Much of Moore’s success 
was due to his personal charm. This at least gave him 
the start on his road to popularity. There is not a more 
extraordinary incident in the history of our literature than 
the instantaneousness with which the son of a humble 
Dublin grocer just out of his teens, on his first visit to 
London, captivated the fashionable world and established 
himself in the course of a few months as one of its primes 
favourites. The youth crossed St George’s Channel in 1 799 
to keep terms at the Middle Temple, carrying with him a 
translation of the Odes of Anacreon, which he wished to 
publish by subscription. In a very short time he had 
enrolled half the fashionable world among his subscribers, 
and had obtained the permission of the prince of Wales 
to dedicate the work to him. The mere power of writing 
graceful and fluent amatory verses would not alone have 
enabled the poet to work this miracle. Moore’s social gifts 
were of the most engaging kind. He charmed all whcan he 
met, and charmed them, though he was not a trained 
musician, with nothing more than with his singing of his 
own songs. The piano, and not the harp, was his instru- 
ment, but he came nearer than anybody else in modem 
times to Bishop Percy’s romantic conception of the minstrel 
To find a parallel to him we must go back to the palmy days 
of Provengal song, to such troi^adours and Jongleurs as 
Amaud Daniel and Perdigon, whose varied powers of 
entertainment made them welcome guests wherever they 
went. It was not merely the fashionable world that the 
young adventurer captivated j the landlady of his lodgings 
in London, a countrywoman of his own, offered to place at- 
his disposal all the money of which she had the command. 

The fragment of autobiography in which Moore draws- 
a softly-coloured picture of his early life in Dublin lets us 
into the secret of the seeming miracle of his social con- 
quest. Externals apart, the spirit of his social surround- 
ings in Little Aungier Street had much in common with 
the society to which he was introduced in London. He 
was bom in the proscribed sect of Catholics, whose exclu- 
sion from the society of the Castle produced a closer union 
among their various ranks, and thus, from the first, Moore 
was no stranger to the more refined gaieties of social inter- 
course. It was, upon the whole, a gay life in Catholic society, 
though the conspiracy of the United Irishmen was being 
quietly formed beneath the surface. Amateur theatricals 
was one of their favourite diversions, and gifts of reciting^ 
and singing were not likely to die for want of applause. 
Moore’s schoolmaster was a leader in these entertainment^ 
a writer of prologues and epilogues and incidental songs; 
and at a very early age Master Thomas Moore w^ one of his- 
show-boys, ardently encouraged in all his exercises by a very 
affectionate mother at home. Before he left school he: 
had acquired fame in his own circle as a song-writer, and 
had published, in the Anthologia Eih&rnica, verses “tof 
Zeiia on her charging the author with writing too much- 
on love.” This was in 1793. In that year the prohibition 
a^inst Catholics entering Trinity College was removed, 
and next year Moore took advantage of the new freedom. 
As one of the first Catholic entrants, he had an exceptional 
stimulus to work, and there industriously acquir^ that 
classical scholarship with which he won the hearts of such 
learned Whigs as Lansdowne and Holland, while he 
charmed faAtdonable ladies with the grace of h^ son;^.. 
Young Moore’s social atmosphere was, of course, strongly- 
charged with patriotism and hatred of the excesses. 6£ 
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English, despotism. Some of his closest friends in Trinity 
were deep in the conspiracy of 1798. Bnt even for his 
patriotism — a genuine passion which he never sought to 
disguise — Moore found plenty of sympathy among the 
Whag political leaders, when he made their acquaintance in 
the first years of the century. 

Moore was fairly establi^ed in London society in the 
first year of the century, and from that time the hope of 
its applause was the ri^g aspiration of his life and its 
judgment the .standard of his work. In his letters to his 
mother, which are delightful prose lyrics and show the 
most charming side of Moore’s character — ^he wrote to her 
constantly and with warm affection in his busiest weeks — 
we find him, even in 1800, declaring himself surfeited 
with duchesses and marchionesses, and professing his 
readiness at any moment to exchange all Ms fineries for 
Irish stew and salt fish. But he never did make the 
exchange, even for more potent attractions than the fare 
of his youth. He could not bear the shortest banishment 
from fashionable drawing-rooms without uneasy longings. 
The dignity and ease, the luxury, the gaie^, the bright- 
ne^ of fashionable life, wholly satisfied his joyous and self- 
indulgent nature, "When men of rank courted his company, 
when princesses sang his songs and peeresses wept at them, 
Moore was too frank to affect indifference ; he was in the 
highest heaven of delight, and went home to record the 
incident to his relatives or transmit it to posterity in his 
diary. If prudence whispered that he was frittering away 
Ms time and dissipating his energies he persuaded him- 
self that his conduct was thoroughly worthy of a solid 
man of business; that to get a lucrative appointment from 
his political friends he must keep himself in evidmice, 
and that to make his songs sell ha must give them a start 
with his own voice. But his mind was seemingly not 
much troubled either with sordid care or with sober pru- 
dence; he lived in the happy present, and he liked 
fashionable company for its own sake, — and no wonder, 
seeing how he was petted, caressed, and admired. Swift’s 
saying that great men never reward in a more substantial 
way those whom they make the companions of their pleasures 
was often in Moore’s mind. It was verified to some extent 
in Ms own case. Through Lord Moira’s influence he was 
appointed registrar of the admiralty court in Bermuda in 
1803. He went there to take possession, but four or five 
months of "W^t India society, jingling pianofortes, and 
dusky beauties bored him excessively, and he appointed a 
deputy aind returned to London, after little more than a 
ye^B aheeace. The office continued to bring him about 
£400 a year for fourteen or fifteen years, bnt at the end 
that rime emh^riement by the deputy, for whom he was 
reeponadble^ involved Mm in serious emhanassment. This 
was all that Moore received from his great political friends, 
— ^no great boon as things went in the days of patronage. 
He 2i^ hopes from Lord Moira in the Grenville ministry 
in 1806, — ^hopes of an Irish commissionersMp or something 
substantial, hut the king’s obstmacy about Catholic emanci- 
pation destroyed the ministry before anything worth having 
turned up. The poet’s long-deferred hopes were finally 
exfcmguiahed in 1 8 1 2, when Lord Moira, under the Liverpool 
administrarion, went out as governor-general to 
without making any provision for biTn. From that rime 
Moore set Mmseif in earnest to make a living by literature 
Ms reigjonsibiHriiM beiog increased by Ms marriage in 1811. 
From Ms boyhood to 1812 may be called the first period 
of Moore’s poetical activity. He had formed- the design 
of tranjriating Anacreon while still at coli^e^ and several . 
of the pieces pnbli^ed in 1801 under the de plurm 
of “ Ihonaas Little ’’ were written before he was eighteen. 
Ihe somewhat ostentatious sdholarriiip of the notes to Ms 


by Ms habit of omnivorons reading in Trinity College 
library. Throughout Ms literary life he retained this habit 
of out-of-the-way reading and clever display of it. Moore 
had really abundance of miscellaneous scholarsMp as well 
as great quickness in the analogical application of his 
knowledge ; and, though he made sad havoc of quantities 
when he tried to write in Greek, there was probably no 
scholar of his time who would have surpassed him in the 
interpretation of a difficMt passage. He seems to have 
spent a good deal of time in the libraries of the great 
houses tlmt he frequented; Moira, Lansdowne, and Holland 
were all scholarly men and book-collectors. It might be 
asked, — What had “ passion’s warmest child,” whose only 
books were women’s looks,” to do with obscure mediseval 
epigrammatists, theologians, and commentators? But it 
would seem that Moore took the hints for many of his 
lyrics from books, and, knowing the great wealth of fancy 
among mediaeval Latinists, turned often to them as likely 
quarters in which to find some happy word-play or image 
that might serve as a motive for Ms muse. The public, 
of course, were concerned with the product and not with 
the process of manufacture, and “Little’s” songs at once 
became the rage in every drawing-room. He found Ms 
songs in Virginia when he landed there on his way to 
Bermuda. And not only were his songs snug hut Ms 
poems were read, passing rapidly through many editions. 
The bulk of them were simple fancies, gracefully, fluently, 
and sometimes wittily expressed, the lyrist’s models being 
the amatory poets of the 17th century from Carew 
to Bochester. Carew is the only eminent poet of that 
century with whom Moore will hear comparison. The 
Mghest praise that can be given to his amatory lyrics is 
that he knew his audience, wrote directly for them, and 
pleased them more than any of his competitors. His 
publication of 1806 was savagely reviewed in the Edin- 
burgh by Jeffrey, who accused him of a deliberate design 
to corrupt the minds of innocent maidens with Ms wanton 
■fancies, and "who had in consequence to figure in a ludicrous 
attempt at a duel — ludicrous in its circumstances, though 
; Moore was ferociously in earnest. We may well acquit 
Moore of the diabolic intention attributed to Mm, but 
Joey’s criticism of his poetry as poetry was just enough. 
The only parts of the volume that J effirey praised were 
the satiricM epistles. The vein essayed in these epistles 
Moore pursued afterwards in Ms Corruption, InMerance 
(1808), and Th^ Sceptic, a philosopMcal satire (1809) ; but 
as long as he kept to the heroic couplet and the manner 
of Pope he could not give full scope to his peculiar powers 
as a satirist. It may be remarked in passing that the result 
of the hostile meeting with Je&ey is a striking evidence 
of the impre^veness of Moore’s personality ; in the course 
of a few minutes’ conversation he changed a bitter critic 
into a lifelong Mend. Of all the poetical enterprises that 
Moore undertook, either at this period or later, none was 
so exactly suited to his powers as the task proposed to biTn 
by the publisher Power of supplying fit words to a collection 
of Irish melodies. The first number appeared in 1 807, and 
it was so successful that for twenty-seven years afterwards 
writing words to music was one of Moore’s most regular 
occu^tions and Ms steadiest source of income, Power pay- 
ing Mm an annuity of £500. Six numbers of Insh melodies 
were published l^ore 1816 ; then they turned to sacred 
songs and national airs, issuing also four more numbers of 
Irish melodies before 1834. Moore entered into tMs work 
■with his best and most practised powers and with all his 
heart. From Ms boyhood he had been in training for it. 
The most characteristic moods of Irish feeling, grave and 
gay, plaintive and stirring, were embodied in those airs, 
their variety touched the whole range of Moore’s sensi- 
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spurious Anacreontic sentiment, namby-pamby -when not 
prurient; lie wrote with. jEull inspiration, unreserved sin- 
cerity, and thoroughly roused faculty. Divorced from the 
music, many of them are insipid enough, but they were 
never meant to be divorced from the music ; the music 
was meant, as Coleridge felt when he heard them sung by 
the poet himself, to twine round them and overtop them 
like the honeysuckle. Moore accomplished this with 
exquisite art. His most conspicuous failures may be 
traced to his habit of taking as his starting-point not an 
emotional incident but some unmanageable intellectual con- 
ceit. Hence arose intellectual discords, incongruous and 
imperfectly harmonized fancies, which even the music can 
hardly gloss over. 

The regent’s desertion of the Whigs in 1812 cut them 
off from all hope of office for many years to come, and 
Moore from his last hope of a snug sinecure, when Lord 
Moira also was practically “ oblivious ” of him. There was 
at once a marked increase in his literary fertility, and he 
broke ground in a new field, which he cultivated with 
pre-eminent success — political squib-writing. Moore was 
incapable of an 3 rthing like rancour, but he felt the dis- 
appointment of his hopes enough to quicken his fancy and 
sharpen the edge of his wit. The prince regent, his old 
friend and patron, who was said to have begged all Lord 
Moira’s appointments for personal favourites, was his first 
butt. The prince’s defects and foibles, his fatness, bis 
huge whiskers, Ms love for cutlets and curajoa, for aged 
rmstresses and practical jokes, were ridiculed with the 
lightest of clever hands. Moore opened fire in the Morning 
Chronicle, and crowned Ms success next year (1813) with 
a tMn volume of “ Intercepted Letters,” Twopenny Post 
Pag. A very little knowledge of the gossip of the time 
enables us to understand the delight with wMch Moore’s 
sallies were received in the year wMch witnessed the 
imprisonment of Leigh Hunt for more outspoken attacks 
on the regent. Moore received every encouragement to 
work the new vein. He was at one time in receipt of 
a regular salary from the Times ; and Ms little volumes 
of squibs published at intervals, — The Fudge Family 
in Faris, 1818; The J wmal of a Member of the Pococurante 
Society^ 1820; Fables for the Holy Alliance, 1823; Odes 
on Cash, Com, Catholics, and other. Matters, 1828; The 
Fudges in England, 1835 — ^went through many editions. 
The prose Memoirs of Captain Boch (1824) may be added 
to the Imt. Moore’s only failure was Tom Cribb’s Memorial 
to Ccmgress (1819), for wMch he had made an elaborate 
study of tMeves’ slang. It was of course on the side of 
the WMgs that Moore employed his pen, and Ms favourite 
topics were the system of repression in Ireland and the 
disabilities of the Catholics. He made rather too serious 
a claim for Ms pasquinades when he spoke of “ laying the 
lash on the back of the bigot and the oppressor.” It was 
not exactly a lash or a scourge that he wielded. It was 
in happy, airily malicious ridicule of personal foibles that 
Ms strength lay ; he pricked and teased Ms victims with 
sharp and tiny arrows. But, light as Ms hand was, he was 
fairly entitled to the enthusiastic gratitude of his country- 
men for Ms share in effecting Catholic emancipation. 

The disappointment of 1812, wMch started Moore on 
Ms career as a squib-writer, nerved Mm also to a more 
sustained effort in serious verse than he had before at- 
tempted. LaRa Eoo'kk would never have been written 
if the author’s necessities had not compelled Mm to work. 
To keep Mmself at the oar, he contracted with the Long- 
mans to supply a metrical romance on an S^tern subject, 
wMch should contain at least as many lines as Scott’s 
Bohehy, and for wMch the publishers bound themselves to 
pay three thousand guineas on delivery. The poem was 
not published till May 1817, Moore, as was Ms habit, 
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made most laborious preparation, reading Mmself slowly 
into familiarity with Eastern scenery and manners. He 
retired to a cottage in Derbyshire, near Lord Moira’s library 
at Bonington Park, that he might work uninterruptedly, 
safe from the distractions of London society ; and there, 
“ amid the snows of a Derbyshire winter ” as he put it, 
he patiently elaborated Ms voluptuous pictures of flower- 
scented vaEeys, gorgeous gardens, tents, and palaces, 
and houris of ravisMng beauty. The confidence of the 
publishers was fully justified. Moore’s contemporaries 
were dazzled and enchanted with Lalla Boohh. It was 
indeed a wonderful tour de force. There was not a single 
image or allusion in it that an ordinary Englishman could 
understand without afoot-note. High testimomes were borne 
to the correctness of the local colouring, and the usual stories 
were circulated of Oriental natives who would not believe 
that Moore had never traveled in the East. Moore was 
less successful in realizing Oriental character than he was 
in details of dress and vegetation. His fire-worsMpper 
is an Irish patriot betrayed by an informer, his Zelica a 
piously uurtured Catholic maiden brooding over unpardoned 
sin, h^ Mokanna a melodramatic stage monster, — ^though 
they are so thickly covered with Oriental trappings that 
their identity is considerably disguised. Of the four tales 
put into the mouth of Eeramorz, the “ Veiled Prophet ” was 
the least suited to Moore’s Turkey-carpet treatment. We 
can understand the enthusiasm with wMch Moore’s Orien- 
talism was received as “ the best that we have had yet,” 
and we can honour the honest labour with wMch he 
acMeved this success ; but such artificial finery, as the poet 
himself had the sense to suspect, could have only a temporary 
reputation. He deliberately sacrificed the Mgher qi^ties 
of poetry for accuracy of costume and soft melody of 
rhyme and rhythm, and he had Ms reward. BEs next 
Orientalism, the Loves of the Angels, published in 1822, 
was hardly less popular than Lalla Rooleh, The artificiahty 
of the manufacture was shown by the ease with wMch^ 
after a few editions, he changed hm angels from Jews into 
Turks, to evade a charge of impiety wMch was supposed 
to impede the sale of the work. Immediately after the 
completion of Lalla BooJch Moore changed Ms reridence 
to Sloperton Cottage in WEtshire, to be near Lord 
Lansdowne and the library at Bowood, Ms next literary 
jirqject being a life of Sheridan. His plans were inter- 
rupted by the consequences of the rascality of Ms deputy 
at Bermuda, wMch has been already mentioned. To 
avoid arrest for the sum embezzled, Moore retired to the 
Continent, and fixed Ms residence at Paris. He could not 
return till Hovemher 1822, when the affeir was com- 
promised. His friends lamented that the attractions of 
Paris occupied so much of his time, but, though his diary 
contains almost daily records of visits to operas, f6tes, 
and fasMonable entertainments, it shows also that he 
was busier than he seemed. He wrote a goodly number 
of squibs during Ms exile, besides composing the Loves of 
the Angels and accumulating materials for Ms prose tale 
of the Epicurean — a fair amount of production consider- 
ing Ms slow and painstaking habits of composition. His 
alertness of mind, self-possessdon, and steadiness of purpose 
enabled Mm to work as few men could in the midst of diver- 
sions and distractions; and, although he Mmself took a 
brilliant part in conversation, we can see, from a compari- 
son of his diary with Ms published writings, that he kept 
Ms ears open for facts and witticisms wMch he afterwards 
made his own, The darling of the drawing-room was as 
much bee as butterfly. On Ms return to England he 
resumed work steadily at Ms memoirs of Sheridan, writing 
Captain Bock as Q>jeu des^it by the way. The Sheridan 
triumphantly despatched in the autumn of 1825, Moore’s 
next important work was the Life of Byron. The first 
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TOlume of tliis was publisied eaxly in. 1830, and the second 
was ready by the end of the same year. In 1831 he com- 
pleted a memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, for which he 
had 1)6611 collecting materials for some time. Moore’s 
biographies call for no comment, except that they were 
faithful and conscientious pieces of work. He spent | 
much industry in the collection of characteristic anecdotes, 
for which his position in society gave him exceptional 
opportunity. His connexion with the burning of Byron’s 
autobiography is too complicated a question to be dis- 
cussed here. His own version of the circnmstances is 
given in lus diary for May 1824. 

It was a misfortune for the comfort of the last twenty 
years of Moore’s life that he allowed himself to be drawn 
into a project for writing the “History of Ireland” in 
Zardner^s Cydt^ssdia. Scott and Mackintosh scribbled 
off the companion volumes on Scotland and England with 
very little trouble, but Moore had neither their historical 
training nor their despatch in writing. Laborious con- 
scientiousness and indecision are a fatal combination for 
a man who undertakes a new kind of task late In life. 
The history sat like a nightmare on Moore for fifteen 
years, and after all was left unfinished on the melancholy 
collapse of his powers ia 1845. From the time that he 
burdened himself with it Moore did very little else, beyond 
a few occasional squibs and songs, the last flashes of Ms 
genitis, and the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Eeligim, although he had tempting offers of mote 
lucrative and, it might have been thought, more congenial 
work. Moore’s character had a deeper manliness and 
sincerity than he often gets credit for ^ and Ms tenacious 
persistence ia this his last task was probably due to an 
honourable ambition to connect himself as a benefactor 
with the history of his country, by opening the eyes of 
the English people to the misgovemment of Ireland. It 
was a misjudgment altogether ; the li^t irony of Gaptedn 
JReck was much more effective than the minute carefully- 
weighed details of the history, Moore’s last years were 
harassed by the weakness and misconduct of Ms sou^ and 
by pecuniary embarrassments. An annual pension of 
£3(^ was conferred upon him in 1833, and he had always 
received large sums for his work ; but, while waiting for 
the einecure which never came, he had contracted an 
unfortunate habit of drawing upon his publishers in 
advEUtce, After the death of hm last child in 1845, Moore 
became a total wreck, but he lingered on till 26th February 
1853- . The diary, which he seems to have kepi chiefiy 
that it might be the means of making some provision for 
Ids wif% and which contains so many touching expressions 
of his affection for her, was edited by Lord John EusseU 
with his letters and a fragment of autobiography in 1853- 
56. Ihe charge o£ vanity has often been brou^t against 
this diary from the writer’s industry in recording many of 
the compliments paid him by distinguished personages and 
public assemblies. It is only vanity that is annoyed by 
the display of vanity in others. (w. m.) 

the name by which a bird, often called 
Water-hen and sometimes CteBinule, is most commonly 
known in England. An earlier name was Moat-hen, which 
was appropiiata in days when a moat was the ordinary 
adj uncfe o£ m<Mst considerable houses in the countiy. It is 
the Gallmuia eMcrapus of omiihologists, and almost too 
well known to need description. About 4e size of a s-mnll 
Bantam-hen, but with the body much compressed (as ib 
usual with members of the Fampy AfoZTwfe, to which it 
belongs), its plumage above is of a deep olive-brown, so 
dark as to appear black at a short distance, smd beneath 


^ Hot to be oonfonuded vitb “Moor-cocfc ” or “ Moor-fowl, *1180163 
frajd^y ia gwaearai use for ihe Red Orouse (vol li, 221). 
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iron-grey, relieved by some white stripes on the flan ks , 
with the lower tail-coverts of pure white, — ^these last being 
very conspicuous as the bird swims, A scarlet frontlet, 
especially bright in the spring of the year, and a red garter 
on the tibia of the male render Mm very showy. Though 
often frequenting the neighbourhood of man, the Moor- 
hen seems unable to overcome the inherent stealthy habits 
of the JSallidsB, and hastens to hide itself on the least 
alarm; but under exceptional circumstances it may be 
induct to feed, yet always suspiciously, with tame ducks 
and poultry. It appears to take wing with difficulty, and 
may be often cjaught by an active dog ; but, in reality, it 
is capable of sustained flight, its longer excursions being 
chiefly performed by night, when the peculiar call-note it 
utters is frequently heard as the bird, itself invisible in 
the darkness, passes overhead. The nest is a mass of 
flags, reeds, or other aquatic plants, often arranged with 
much neatness, almost always near the water’s edge, where a 
clump of rushes is generally chosen ; but should a roili-dam, 
sluice-gate, or boat-house afford a favourable site, advan- 
tage will be taken of it, and not unfreqiiently the bough 
of a tree at some height from the ground will furnish the 
place for a cradle. The eggs, from, seven to eleven in number, 
resemble those of the Coot (voL vi. p. 341), but aje smaller, 
lighter, and brighter in colour, with spots or blotches of 
radish-brown. In winter, when the inland waters are 
frozen, the majority of Moor-hens betake themselves to 
the tidal rivers, and many must leave the country entirely, 
though a few seem always able to maintain their esdstenee 
however hard be the frost. The common Moor-hen i& 
extensively spread throughout the Old World, being found 
also at the Cape of Good Hope, in India, and in Japan. In 
America it is represented by a very closely-allied form, G, 
galeataj w called from its rather larger frontal helm, and in 
Australia by another, G, tenebTosOf which generally wants 
the white femk-markings. Both closely resemble G, chlor- 
opm in general habits, as does also the Q, pyrrhorrhoa of 
Madagascar, which has the lower tail-coverts buff instead of 
white. Celebes and Amboyna possess a smaller cognate 
species, G. hssniatQ^yvSy with red legs ; tropical Africa has 
the smallest of all, Q, angxdata ; and some more that have 
been recognized as distinct are also found in other more 
or less isolated localities. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the G. nesiotis of Tristan da Cunha,® which has 
wholly lost the power of flight concoraitantly with the 
Aortening of its wings and a considerable modification of 
its extern^, apparatus, as well as a strengthening of its pelvic 
girdle and legs.® A more extreme development in thia 
direction appears to be erinbited by the slagular Sabroptila 
wallacii of Jilolo,^ and to some extent by the Pareudiastes 
pcudfieus of Samoa,^ but at present little is known of either. 
Of other forma, such as the common Gcdlitmla {JErythraf 
pheenicura, and Gallire« cristata of India., as well as the 
South-American species classed in the genus Porphyriops, 
there is not room to speak j but mention should be made 
of the remarkable Australian genus Fribonyx, containing 
I three species,® which seem to be more terrestrial than 
aquatic in their haunts and habits. 

^ Allied to ail these is the genus ForphyriOy including the 
bird so named by classical writers, and perhaps a dozen 
Other species often called Sultanas and Purple Water- 
hens, for they all have a plumage of deep blue, — some 
boiomiDg violet, green, or black in parts, but preserving 
the white lower tail-coverts, so generally cha jacteristio 

^ Proe, Zool. Sotieiy^ 1861, p. 260, pi. ygy , 

* h somewhat Intennediate form seems to he presented by the 
Moor-heu of the idsnd of St Denis, to the north of Madagascar {Pno, 
Zoe^. 5<)c» 8^, 1867, p. 1038), hitheito TtaSescidhed. . 

* Cp. «Y., 1880, p. 38&, pi. elxxii. 

® Op. iit., 1871, p. 25, pi. iL 

® ji«». JTaL Suiory, ser. 3, x*. p. 12S. 
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of the group; and their beauty is enhanced by their scarlet 
bill and legs. Two, P. allmi of the Ethiopian Region and 
the South-American P. parva, are of small size. Of the 
larger species, P. csmil&us is the “ Porphyrio ” of the an- 
cients, and inhabits certain localities on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, while the rest are widely dispersed within 
the tropics, and even beyond them, as in Australia and 
New Zealand. But this last country has produced a more 
exaggerated form, which has an interesting and 

perhaps unique history. Eirst described from a fossil skull 
by Prof. Owen,^ and then thought to be extinct, an example 
was soon after taken alive, ^ the skin of which (with that 
of another procured hke the first by Mr Walter Mantell) 
may be seen in the British Museum. Other fossil remains 
were from time to time noted by Prof. Owen ® ; but it began 
to be feared that the bird had ceased to exist, until at^d 
example was taken about the year 1879, the skin and most 
of the bones of which, after undergoing examination in 
New Zealand by Dr BuUer and Prof. T. J. Parker,^ found 
their way to the museum of Dresden, where Dr A. B. Meyer 
discovered the recent remains to be specifically distinct 
from the fossO, and while keeping for the latter the name 
iT. maraelli gives the former that of W. hocJistetteri. What 
seems to have been a third species of Notornis formerly 
inhabited Lord Howe’s Island, but is now extinct (see 
Birds, vol. iii p. 732, note). WTiether the genus Aptorrm, 
of which Prof. Owen has described the remains from New 
Zealand, was most nearly allied to I^otomis and Porphyrio 
cannot here be decided. Prof. T. J. Parker {Loc. dt) con- 
siders it a “development by degeneration of an ocydromine 
type” (see Ocydsomb). (a, n.) 

MOOSE. See Deee, vol. vii. p. 24. 

MOEADABAD. See MtmADADAD. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. See Ethics, vol. viii. p. 574. 
MORATIN, Leaitdro Eerhahdez de (1760-1828), 
Spanish dramatist and poet, was the son of N. F. Moratin 
mentioned below, and was bom at Madrid on 10th March 
1760. His poetical and artistic tastes were early deve- 
loped, but his father, keenly alive to the difficulties of the 
literary calling, caused him to be apprenticed to a jeweller. 
At the age of eighteen Moratin surprised his friends by 
winning the second prize of the Academy for a heroic poem 
on the conquest of Granada, and two years afterwards he 
attracted s^ more general attention by a similar success 
of his Lecdon Poetica, a satire upon the popular poets of 
the day. Through Jovellanos he was now appointed secre- 
tary to Cabarrus on his special mission to Prance in 1787, 
and during his stay there he diligently improved his oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the contemporary 
French drama, and of cultivating the acquaintance of men 
of letters. Of the literary friendships he then formed the 
most important was that with Goldoni ; indeed, Moratin 
is much more correctly styled “ the Spanish Goldoni ” than 
“ the Spanish Moline.” On his return to Spain Florida 
Blanca presented hi-m to a sinecure benefice in the diocese 
of Burgos; and in 1790 his first play, M Yi^o y la 
M&a (The Old Husband and the Young Wife), a highly 
finish^ but somewhat dreary verse comedy in three acts, 
written in 1786, but delayed by objections of the actors, 

^ FroG. Zool. Society, 1848, p. 7 ; Tmris., iiL p. 3S6, pi. Ivi. 

® Froc., 1850, pp. 209-214, pL xxL ; Trans., iv. pp. 69-74, pL 
rsv. 

® Thus the leg-hones and what appeared to he the sternum were 
described and figured by him {Trane., iv. pp. 12, 17, pla. ii. iv.), 
and the pelvis and another femur (vii. pp. 369, 373, pis. zlii, xliii.) ; 
hut the supposed sternum suhsequentiy proved not to he that of 
Ifotomis, and Professor Owen’s attention being called to the fact he 
rectified the error {Free., 1882, p. 689) which he had previously 
been “inclined to bdieve ” {Trans., viii. p. 120) he had made. 

* Notwithstanding the evidence, which it must he allowed pre- 
sented some incongruities, offered by Mr Mackay {Fns, 1867, p. 144). 

® Trans. N. Zeal. Inst, xiv. pp. 238-258. 
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was at length produced at the Teatro del Principe. Its 
success was only moderate. PI Cafe or La Comedia Kueva, 
on the other hand, given at 'the same theatre two years 
afterwards, at once became deservedly popular, and had 
considerable influence in modifying the public taste. It 
is a short prose comedy in two acts, avowedly intended 
to expose the follies and absurdities of the contemporary 
dramatists — the school of Lope de Vega run to seed — ^who 
commanded the support of the masses ; and it is still read 
with pleasure for the simple ingenuity of its plot, the live- 
liness of its dialogue, and the easy grace of its style, while 
to the student of literature it throws much useful light on 
the contemporary state of the Spanish drama, and on the 
reforming aims of the author and his party. In the same 
year (1792) Florida Blanca was disgraced, but Moratin 
at once found another patron in Godoy, who provided him 
with a pension and the means for foreign travel ; he accord- 
ingly passed through France into England, where he began 
the free and somewhat incorrect translation of Hamlet 
which was printed in 1798, but which has never been per- 
formed. From England he passed to the Low Countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and on his return to the 
Peninsula in 1 796 he received a lucrative post at the Foreign 
Office. His next appearance in the drama did not take place- 
until 1803, when Pi Baron was first publicly exhibited in 
its present form. It successfully weathered a determined 
attempt to damn it, and stiH keeps the stage. It was 
followed in 1804 by La Mogigata (The Female Hypo- 
crite), of which imperfect manuscript copies had begun 
to circulate as early as 1791. It was favourably received, 
as on the whole it deserved to be, by a public which was 
now at one with the author as to the canons of his art, and 
an attempt to suppress it by means of the Inquisition on 
alleged religious grounds {La Mogigata being an imitation, 
a somewhat feeble one, of Moli^re’s Tartuffe) was success- 
fully frustrated. Moratin’s last and cro'wning triumph in 
the department of original comedy was achieved in 1806, 
when PI Si de las Hinas (A Girl’s Yes) was performed 
i night after night to crowded houses, ran throu^ several 
Spanish editions in a year, and was soon translated into 
■ several foreign languages. In 1808, on the fall of the 
Prince of the Peace, Moratin found it necessary to leave 
Spain, but shortly afterwards he returned and consented 
to accept the office of royal librarian under Joseph Bona- 
parte — a false step, which, as the event proved, permanently 
alienated from bim the sympathies of his country, and 
compelled him to spend almost all the rest of his Me in- 
exile. In 1812 his Psvuela de los Mavidos, a translation 
and adaptation to the more dignified and stately Spanish 
standard of Molifere’s PcoU des Maris, was produced at 
Madrid, and in 1814 PI Medico a Palos (from Le MMedn 
Malgr^ Lui) at Barcelona. From 1814 to 1828 Moratin 
lived in France, principally at Paris, and devoted himself 
to the preparation of a learned work on the history of the 
Spanish drama {Origems del Teatro Pspanol), which unfor- 
tunately stops ^ort of the period of Lope de Vega. He 
died at Paris on 21st June 1828. 

An edition of Ms Obras DrawMicas y Liricas in three voTs. vras- 
published at Paris in 1825. The lyrical works, consisting of odes, 
sonnets, and ballads, are of comparatively little interest; -they 
reflect the influence of Ms father and of the Italian Con-fei. The 
best edition of the Obras is that published by the Spanish Academy 
of History in four vols. at Madnd in 1830-1831 ; see also vol. iL 
of Bibliateea de Avtores EsyamUs (1846). 

MOBATTN, Nicolas Pernahdez de (1737-1780),. 
Spanish poet, was descended from an old Biscayan family, 
and was bom at Madrid in 1737. He was ^ueated at 
hhe Jesuit college in Calatayud, and afterwards studied 
law at the university of Valladolid. He then received an 
appointment in the service of Queen Elizabeth, the widow' 
of Philip V., which enabled him to se e mu ch of the society 
XVL — 102 
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of leading statesmen, poets, and men of letters ; and ! 
ultimately he became Ae leading spirit of the dub of | 
literary men. ■wHeli frequented the Fonda de San Sebastian 
and induded AyaU., Ckdahalso, Iriarte, Conti, and others. : 
In 177'2 he left the court, and was called to the bar ; four 
years afterwards he succeeded Ayala in the chair of poetry 
in the Imperial College. He died on 11th May 1780. 

Moratin became at an early rariod of his life a convert to the 
opinions of those who (such as Montiano and others) were attempt- 
ing to drive the native romantic drama from the Spanish stage, and 
his first literary efforts were devoted to the cause of theatrical 
reform. In 1762 he published three small pamphlets entitled 
DesenjgaSo al Teairo ^anol (The Truth told about the Spanish 
Stage), in which he severely criticized the old drama generally, and 
partiemarly the still flourishing “ auto sacranaentaL ” They were 
SO fat successful that the exhibition of "autos sacramentales” was 
prohibited by royal edict three years afterwards (June 1765). In. 
1762 he also published a play entitled La Pdimelra (the Petite- 
liaitresse, or Fenmle Fribble), the earliest original Spanish comedy 
formed avowedly on French models. It was preceded by a disserta- 
tion in which Lope de Yega and Calderon are very unfavourably 
criticized. Ifeither the Petimetr^ however, nor tfie Lucreeia, an 
original tragedy still more strictly in accordance with the conventions 
of the French stage, ever obtained the honour of a public repre- 
sentation. Two subsequent tragedies, Mf^rmcsinda (1770) and 
Gusman d Puena (1777), were exhibited with partial success. In 
1764 Moratin published a collection of short piece^ chiefly lyrical, 
under the title of M Poda, and in 1765 a short didactic poem on 
the chase {PiaTut c Arte de la Caza). His “epic canto" on Ihe 
destruction of his ships hy Cortes {Las Naves de Cortes JDestruidas), 
written, but without snccess, for a prize offered by the Academy in 
1777, not published until after his death (1785). It is justly 
■characterized by Ticknor as “ the noblest poem of its class produced 
in Spain during the 18th century • " it must he remembered, how- 
ever, that the historical epic in Spain is chiefly remarkable for its 
mass. A volume of Obras Postumas, with a life, was published 
at Barcelona in 1821, and reprinted at London m 1825. See also 
smicteca de Aviores Sspa^es, voL iL (1846). 

MOBATIA (in (Serman Maheen), a margiaviate and 
<nx>wnlAnd in lihe Cideithan part of the Austrian-Himgariaii 
€3apira, lies between 15* 5^ and 18* 45' H long., and 48* 
50' and 50* 10' K lat. Its supericial extent is about 
8580 square miles. Flgracaliy Moravia may be descried 
as a mountainous plateau sloping from north to south, and 
bordered on three sides by mountain ranges of considerable 
■elevation. On the north it is separated from Austrian and 
Bntssiaa Silesia by the Sudetes, which attain a height of 
4775 feet in the Altvater or Schneeberg, and sink gradually 
towards the west, where the valley of the Oder forms a break 
between the German mountains and the Carpathians. The 
Hiter are the dividing range between Moravia and Hungary, 
having here an average height of 3000 to 4000 feet, (jm 
the '^?est are the so-called Bohemian-Moravian mountains, 
lono^ the elevated east margin of Bohemia and descend- 
ing in terraces, but without clearly-defined ridges, to the 
river March. Brancdies of these different ranges intersect 
the whole country, making the surface very irregular, 
except towards the south, where it consists of fertile and 
■extensive plains. Owing to this configuration of the soil 
the climate varies more than might be expected in so 
an area, so thal^ while the vine and maize are cultivated 
suecessMIy in the southern plains, the weather in the 
mountainous districts is somewhat rigorous. The mean 
■average temperature at Briinn is 48* Fahr. The harvest 
amid the mountains is often four or five weeks later thfl.n 
that in the south. Almost the whole of Moravia belongs 
to the basin of the March or Morava, from which it derives 
its name^ and which, after traversing the entire length of 
.the countiy in a course of UO miles and receiving 
numerous tributaries (Thaya, jBEanna, &c.), entere the Dan- 
ube at Fressbuig. The Od^ rises among the mountains 
in the north-east of Moravia, but soon tarns to the north 
and quits the country. With the exception of , a stretch of 
the Mari^ none of the rivers are navigable. Moravia is 
of lake^ but contains numerous large ponds. 
Tpiffljre are alto reveral mine^ 


Nearly 97 per cent, of the soil of Moravia is productive, 
arable l^d occupying 53, gardens and meadows 8'5, 
pasturage 9, and forests 26 per cent, of the total. It is 
one of the cMef corn-growing regions of the Austrian empire, 
and also produces excellent hemp, flax, potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit. The following table shows the amount of the 
chief crops in 1881 : — 

Wheat . . 454,480 qrs. Leguminous crops 27,850 cwt. 

Rye . . . 1,242,480 „ Beet (for sugar) 11,533,340 „ 

Barley . . 981,190 „ Flax .... 47,100 „ 

Oats . . - 1,497,450 „ Hemp .... 6,260 „ 

Maize . . 48,100 „ Fruit .... 1,106,570 „ 

Potatoes . 1,271,850 cwt. Wine .... 2,869,460 g^l. 

Large quantities of hay and other fodder, besides hops, 
clover-seed, anise, fennel, <fec., are also raised. The forests 
on the slopes of the Sudetes produce abundance of excellent 
timber. The live-stock of Moravia in 1880 consisted of 
122,858 horses, 677,807 cattle, 168,852 sheep, 205,975 
swine, and 116,880 goats. The breed of sheep on the 
Carpathians is of an improved quality, and the horses bred 
in tiis fertile plain of the Hanna are highly esteemed, 
(^ese and poultry are also reared. In 1880 Moravia con- 
tained 83,440 beehives, and the produce of wax and honey 
may be estimated at 3500 to 4000 cwts. 

The mineral wealth of Moravia, consisting chiefly of 
coal and iron, is very considerable. In 1881 the produce 
included 392,625 tons of anthracite coal, 50,665 tons of 
lignite, 5700 tons of iron-ore, 1713 tons of graphite, and 
smaller quantities of alum, potter's clay, and roofing-slate. 
The mines give employment to 4500 persons, and the 
annual value of the raw minerals produced is about 
JB370,000. The amount of raw and cast iron produced 
by the ironworks and foundries in 1880 was 40,000 tons, 
and the value about iS320,000. 

In point of industry Moravia belongs to the foremost 
provinces of Ihe empire. The principal manufactures 
axe woollen, cotton, linen, and cast-iron goods, beet-sugar, 
leather, and brandy. Its woollen cloths and flannels, the 
manufacture of wMch centres in Briinn, have long been 
celebrated. The linen manufacture is decreasing in im- 
portance as cotton manufactures develop. The quantity 
of sugar made from beetroot is steadily increasing; in 
1880 about 600,000 cwts. of sugar were produced in fifty- 
seven factories. About 10 per cent, of the total value of the 
manufactures of Austria, representing an annual amount of 
£13,000,000 to ^15,000,000, falls to the share of Moravia. 
The trade of Moravia consists mainly in the exchange of 
the various raw and manufactured materials above men- 
tioned for colonial produce, salt, and raw manufacturing 
materiaL The lack of navigable rivers or canals is com- 
pensated by good roads and an extensive railway system. 
The most important commercial towns are Briinn for manu- 
factures and Olmutz for live-stock. 

In educational matters Moravia compares favourably 
with most of the Austrian states. It contains 10 gymnasia, 
10 real-gymnasia, 13 real-schools, numerous schools for 
special purposes, and nearly 2000 lower schools. The old 
maiversity of Briimi is now represented by a technical 
academy and a theological seminary. Of cMlAren of school- 
going age 79 per cent, attend school regularly. In 1870 
about 46 per cent, of the Moravian recruits could write 
their names, as compared with the extremes of per 
cent, in Lower Austria and 1^ per cent, in Dalmatia. 
Fully 95 per cent, of the inhabitants are Eoman Catholics 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Olmutz and the bishop of Brunn, while about 2 per cent, 
are Jews, and 3 per cent. Protestants. 

Moravia sends 36 members to the Austrian reichstag, 
9 of these representing the landed proprietors, 16 the 
towns and chambers of contmei*ce, and 1 1 the peasantry. 
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Provincial affairs are managed by tbe landtag, consisting 
of tlie Eoman Catbolic archbisbop and bishop, 30 repre- 
sentatives of the landed gentry, 37 representatives of the 
towns and chambers of commerce, and 31 representatives 
of the country districts. There are six courts of justice 
of the first instance in Moravia, and one of the second 
instance (at Briinn), whence appeal lies to the supreme 
court at Vienna, For military and judicial purposes 
Moravia is united with Austrian Silesia. 

Moravia belongs to the group of old Slavonic states 
which have preserved their nationality while losing their 
political independence. Upwards of 70 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are Slavs, who are scarcely distinguishable 
from their Bohemian neighbours. The differences in 
dialect between the two countries are very slight, and are 
being gradually lost in a common literary language. The 
name of Czech, however, is usually reserved for the 
Bohemians, while the Slavs of Moravia and West Hungary 
are called Moravians and Slovaks. The Czechs have lost 
sight of their ancient tribal names, but the Moravians are 
still divided into numerous secondary groups (Hovaks, 
Hanaks, &c.), differing slightly in costume and dialect. 
The peasants usually wear a national costume. In the 
south of Moravia are a few thousand Croats, still preserving 
their manners and language after three centuries’ separation 
from their kinsmen in Croatia ; and in the north-east are 
numerous Poles. The Grermans form about 26 per cent, 
of the population, and are found mostly in the towns and 
in the border districts. The Jews are the best educated 
of the inhabitants, and in a few small towns form a full 
half of the population. Their sympathies generally lie 
with the Germans. In 1 880 the population was 2, 1 53,407, 
showing an iuerease of 136,133 siuee 1869. Moravia is 
one of the most densely-populated parts of Austria-Hungary, 
the proportion being 252 persons per square mile. About 
12 per cent, of the bhrtha are illegitimate. The chief towns 
are Briinn, the capital and industrial centre (82,660 inha- 
bitants), Olmiitz, a strong fortress defending the “ Moravian 
Gate” (20,176 inhabitants), Znaim, and Iglau. 

— ^At the earliest period of which we have any record 
Moravia was occupied by the Boii, the Celtic race which has per- 

S jtuated its name in Bohemia. Afterwards it was inhabited hy the 
ermanic Quad!, who accompanied the Vandals in their westward 
migration •, and they were repaced in the 5th century by the Bugii 
and HerulL The latter tribes were succeeded about the year 550 a.d. 
by the Lombards, and these in their turn were soon forced to retire 
before an overwhelming invasion of Slavs, who, on their settlement 
there, took the name of Moravians (Grerman, M^ranm or Mahreri) 
from the river Morava. These new colonists became the permanent 
inhabitants of this district, and in spite of tbe hostihty of the 
Avars on the east founded the kingdom of Great Moravia, which 
was considerably more extensive than the province now bearing 
the name. Towards the end of the 8th century they aided Charle- 
magne iu putting an end to the Avar kingdom, and were rewarded 
by receiving part of it, corresponding to Ncnth Hungary, as a fief 
of the German emperor, whose supremacy they also acknowledged 
more or less for their other possessions. After the death of 
Charlema^e the Moravian princes took advantage of the dissen- 
sions of bis sneeessors to enlarge their territories and assert their 
independence, and Eastislaus {circa 850) even formed an alliance 
with the Bul^rians and the Byzantine emperor. The chief xesnlt 
of the alliance with the latter was the conversion of the Moravians 
to Christianity by two Greek monks, Cyril and Methodius^ des- 

E ' ’ 3d from Constantinople- Eastislaus finally fell into the 
of Louis the German, who blinded him, and forced him 
to end his days as a monk ; but his successor, Suatopluk ( ob, 890), 
was equally vigorous, and extended the kingdom of Great Moravia 
to the Oder on the west and the Gran on the east At this period 
there seemed a strong probability of tbe junction of the north- 
western and south-eastern Slavs, and the formation of a great 
Slavonic power to the east of the German empire. This prospect, 
however, was dissipated by the invasions of the Magyar hordra in 
the 10th century, the brunt of which was home hy Moravia. The 
invaders were encouraged by the German monarchs and aided hy 
the dissensions and mismanagement of the successors of Suatopluk, 
and in a short time completely subdued the eastern part of Great 
Moravia. The name of Moravia was henceforth confined to the 


district to which it now applies. Bor about a century the posses- 
sion of this marchland was disputed by Hungaiy, Poland, and 
Bohemia, but in 1029 it was finally incorporated with Bohemia, 
and so became an integral part of the German empire. Towards 
the close of the 12th century Moravia was raised to the dignity of 
a margraviate, but with the proviso that it should be held as a fief 
of the crown of Bohemia. It henceforth shared the fortunes of 
this country, and was usually assigned as an apanage to younger 
members of the Bohemian royal house. In 1410 Jobst, margrave 
of Moravia, was made emperor of Germany, but died a few months 
after his election. In 1526, on the death of Louis II. of Hungary, 
Moravia came with the rest of that prince's possessions into the 
hands of the Austrian house. During the Thirty Years’ War the 
depopulation of Moravia was so great that after the peace of West- 
phaha the states-general published an edict giving every man 
permission to take two wives, in order to “repeople the country.” 
After the Seven Years’ War Moravia was united in one province 
with the remnant of Silesia, but in 1849 it was made a separate 
and independent erownland. The most noticeable feature of recent 
Moravian history has been tbe active S3Tnpathy of its inhabitants 
with the anti-Teutonie home-rule agitation of the Bohemian Czechs 
(see Bohemia). 

AvtTuniiies. — DudCk, MSkrens aUgenuint Geseki(Me, (Briinn, 1860-76); Wolny, 
Die Marhgrafichaft Mahren, topographiscTi, staiistiscJi, 'and historisch gescMldert 
(Briinn, 1835-10); D’Elvert, Seitrdge but Gesehiekte der Neugestaltung Mahrens 
vm. Tften, JahrhuTidert (1867); Tcampler, Seimatskunde der Hark Mahren 
(Vienna, 1377) ; Statistische Jahrbiicher of tiie Imperial Statistical Commission 
(VSenna). (J. F. M.) 

MOEAYIAN BEETHEEK, The, are a society of Chris- 
tians whose history can be traced back to the year 1457 
and their origin found among the religions movements in 
Bohemia which followed the martyrdom of John Hnss by 
the conncil of Constance. The beginnings of the Bohemian 
Brethren (for that was their earlier name) are somewhat 
obscure. The followers of Huss broke up into two factions, 
one of which, the Calixtines, was willing to acknowledge 
allegiance to Eome, provided the “ compaxits ” of the council 
of Basel permitting the Lord’s Supper ‘utraqzie specie 
were maintained, and in the end it became the national 
church of Bohemia; the other, the Taborites, refused all 
terms of reconciliation, and appealed to arms. Separate 
from both these were many pious people who were content 
to worship God in simple fashion, in quiet meetings for 
prayer and Scripture-reading, like the GoUesfrmnde of 
Germany, and who called themselves Brethren,. Bohemian 
historians have conclusively shown that the Brethren repre- 
sent the religious kernel of the Hussite movement, and do 
not come either from the CSorman Waldenses or from the 
Tahorites. Before 1457 many of these quiet Christians 
were known as the Brethren of Chelcic, and were the 
followers of Peter Chelcicky, a Bohemian, whose religious 
influence, strongly Puritan in its character, seems to have 
been inferior only to that of Huss. In that year the Oalix- 
tine leader, Eokyzana, wishing to protect them, permitted 
his nephew Gregory to gather them together at Kunewald 
near ^nftenberg, and form them into a communiiy. This 
meeting was reaUy the foundation of llie Brethren or Unitas 
Bratnmi, and its founder Gregory announced that he and 
his companions received and taught the rejection of oaths, 
of the military profession, of all official rank, titles, and 
endowments, and of a hierarchy. They did not profess 
communism, but they held that the rich should give of 
their riches to the poor, and that all CJhristians should live 
as nearly as posmble in the fashion of the apostoEc com- 
munity at Jerusalem. At the synod of Lhota near 
Edchenau, in 1467, they constituted themselves into a 
church separate from the Calixtine of national church of 
Bohemia. They appointed ministers of their own election 
and with the gui<frince of the “ lot,” and had an organizar 
tion and discipline of their own ; at their head was a bishop, 
who, it is said, received ordination from the Austrian 
Waldenses, but apostolic succession among the Brethren 
is one of the most obscure parts of their history. 

The constitution of the society was revised at a second 
synod held at Lhota under the dfrection of Luke of Prague, 
who may be regarded as their second founder. This re- 
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organization enabled the society to grow rapidly. In the 
earlier years of the 16th century the Unitas inelnded nearly 
400 congregations in Bohemia and Moravia with 150,000 
members, and, including Poland, embraced three provinces 
— ^Bohemia, Moravia, Poland. Each province had its own 
bishops and synods, but all were united in one church and 
governed by general synod. 

The Lu'^eran movement in Germany awakened lively 
interest among the Brethren, and some unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made under the leadership of Augusta to 
unite with the Lutheran Church (1528-1646); but when 
the Calvinist reformation reached Bohemia the Brethren 
found themselves more in sympathy with it than with the 
Luiheran. The Jesuit anti-Reformation, instigated by 
Rudolf and his brothers Matthias and Ferdinand, found 
the Brethren a prosperous church, but the pitiless pemecu- 
tion which followed the unsuccessful attempt at revolution 
crushed the whole Protestantism of Bohemia, and in 1627 
the Evangelical churches there had ceased to exist. About 
the same time the Polish branch of the Unify, in which 
many refugees from Bohemia and Moravia had found a 
home, was absorbed in the Reformed Church of Poland. A 
few families, however, especially in Moravia, held religious 
services in secret, preserved the traditions of their facers, 
and, in spite of the vigiknce of their enemies, maintained 
some correspondence with each other. In 1722 some of 
these left home and property to seek a place where they 
could worahip in fr^om. The first company, led by 
Christian David, a mechanic, settled by invitation, from 
Count Zinzendoii on Ms estate at Berthebdorf near Zittau, 
in Saxony. They were soon joined by others (about 300 
coming withia seven years), and built a town wMeh tib,ey 
called Hermhut. The small community at first adopted 
the constitution and teaching of the old XTmtas. The epis- 
copate had been continued, and in 1735 David Nitschmann 
was consecrated first bishop of the Renewed Moravian 
Church. The new settlement was not, however, destined 
to be simply a revival of the organization of the IBohemian 
Brethren. Zinzendorf, who had given them an asylum, 
came with his wife, family, and chaplain to live among 
the refugees. He was a Lutheran who had accepted 
SpeneFs pietism, and he wished to form a society distmct 
from national churches and devoted to good worl^ After 
long negotiation a union was effected between the Lutheran 
element and the adherents of the ancient Unitas Frairum. 
The emigrants at Hermhut attended the parish church at 
38erthels^rf, and were simply a Christian society within 
the Lolheran CShureh (eedesiola in ecclesia). Thb pecu- 
liarity is stili to some extent preserved in the German 
Inanch of ihe church, and the Moravian Brethren regard 
themselves as a church within the church, or the Brethren’s 
Congregation within the Evangelical Protestant churches, 
which enables them to do evangelistic work without pro- 
selytizing. The society adopted a code of rules in 1727, 
and ordained twelve elders to cany on pastoral work. 
This was the revival of the Unitas FrcUrum as a church. 

Constiitiiion. — ^The Unity of Moravian Brethren at present em- 
braces 'feree provinc®— Gennan, Englidi, and American. Each 
province has its own govenment by synod and provindal elders’ 
inferences j hut it forms with the ofiter two one organic whole, and 
is thare&To under the control of a general government also. The 
general synod, idiich aovema the whole church, meets every ten 
years at Hemihut, and m attended by delegates from all the pro- 
vinces and :^m the missbns. The elders’ conference of the Unity 
is an_ executive board, which snperintends all the pbrovinc® and the 
The urgent constitation dates from 1867, when. Uie old 
ojlpini^iion of the Uiiiias JPratrum was reonodelled. 

Ministersa/nd Worship . — ^The ministers are bishops, presbytery 
and deacons. The bishops alone can ordain, but they are not 
diocesan. They are appointed by the general synod, or by the 
conference of the unity, and have affieml s®.te both- in the 
the nmvincies where they preside, and in the general 
s^od. ■ ' Unfflnmined assistants in me ministry, whether men ot 


women, are formally set apart as acolytes. The worship is litur- 
gical. Special services are used on the festivals of the eccl^iasiical 
year, on the “Memorial Days” 1st March, 12th May, 17th and 
25th June, 6th Jnly, 13th and 21st August, 16th September, 31st 
October, and 13th November. Love-feasts are stUl held, but the 
feet-washing and the use of the lot in the election of ministers and 
in marriages hare fallen into disuse. The use of the lot in marriages 
was abolished in 1818. 

J)oarine.—Th& Moravian CJhurch has no formal creed, but its 
doctrine, as found in the catechism, in the Easter morning litany, 
and in the Synodal Results, embraces the following points (settled 
by the synod of 1879) : — (1) that Scripture is the only rule of faith 
and practice, (2) the total depravity of human nature, (3) the love 
of God the Father, (4) the real Godhead and the real humanity of 
Jesus Christ, (5) our reconciliation unto God, and onr justification 
before Him, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, (6) tiie doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost and the operations of His grace, (7) good works 
as the fruit of the Spirit, (8) the fellowship of believers one with 
another in Christ Jesus, (9) the second coming of the Lord in glory, 
and the resurrection of the dead unto life or unto condemnation. 

Worh. — (a) Scnne Work in. the Three Provinces. — This embraces 
two divisions. (1) Besides congregational work, special home 
missions are carried on in each province. In the German province 
there is a peculiar home mission called the Diaspora, which dates 
from 1729. Its object is unsectarian. It seeks to excite and foster 
spiritual life by means additional to those provided by the estab- 
lished churches, and does not make prosel^es nor strive to draw 
members from other Protestant churches. The work is carried on in 
Demnark, in Norway and Sweden, in the varions parts of Germany, 
in the Baltic provinces of Eussia, in Poland, and in Switzerland. 
In the English province home mission work is conducted on the 
principle of establishing preachiug-stations in populous places, which, 
may lutimately become congregations connected with the church. 
There is also a society for propagating tie gospel in Ireland. The 
work in the American province is of the same kind. (2) The 
Brethren have always paid special attention to education. Each 
province has a theological college, and there are in the three pro- 
vinces forty-seven boarding-schoms for boys and girls not connected 
with the Moravian Chnr^. At these schools nearly 2500 pupils 
are educated. 

(6) Fordqn MiMms . — ^The Moravian Church since its reorrani- 
zalion by Zmzendorf has been the missionary church pan- saselhuiee. 
The third jubilee of miasiona was celebrated in 1882. The first 
period began with 1732, when two men, Leonard Dover and David 
ITitschmann, were sent to preach to tie negroes of St Thomas ; 
when fr ended in 1782, tdie church had 167 brethren and sisters 
occupying 27 stations. In 1832 the church had to record 40,000 
converts under the direction of 209 missionaries at 41 stations. 
The latest statistics show 115 stations with 317 additional preach- 
I ing-places, 7 normal schools with 70 scholars, 216 day schools with 
15,616 pupils, 215 teachers, and 634 monitors, 94 Sunday schools 
with 13,355 pupils and 884 teachers, 312 missionaries (male and 
female), 1471 native assistants, and 76,646 converts. 

(c) The Bohemian Mission . — The Brethren early made missionary 
circuits from Hermhut and Silesia through Bohemia and Moravia, 
and since 1862 this itinerating work was largely increased. In 
1869 it was resolved to re-estabBsh the church in these countries of 
its birth, and the first congregation was inaugurated in October 
1870. It now contains four congregations, ana in 1880 obtained 
legal sanction. 

(d) The Leper Mission was begun in 1822 in South Africa, and 
carried on there till 1867, when the English Government appointed 
a chaplain to do the work. The Leper Home in Jerusalem was 
established in 1867, and formally taken over by the elders’ confer- 
ence of the Unity in 1881. 

Statistics . — 

The Three Some Provinces. I Foreign and Bohemian Missions. 


Bishops . . 10 Bishops . . 3 

Presbyters and Deacons 291 Missionaries . . 167 

Communicants . 18,871 Female Agents , 110 

Native Ministers and 
Assistants . . 35 

Native Agents . 1,524 

Communicants . 26,455 


Xieemtura— Ginddyy Geaehiehie der lohm. BrUder, 2 vols., Piag., 1868 ; Gtoll, 
Gachicjite d. bShm. Bruder, Prag., 1882 ; Sistory of me JJnUed Brethren. 

2 vols., London, 1825 ; Bost, Hist, de VEglise des FrSres, 2 vols., Paris, 1844 
false Sag. translation); Selfferth, Church Con^tution of the Bohemi ct/n evruX 
JS£<mifvian BrethTm. M, L») 

MORAYSHIRE. See Elgin, voL viii. p. 129. 

MORBIHAJSr, a department of western France, formed 
of pari of Lower Brittany, lies on the Atlantic seaboard 
between 2® 2' and 3“ 45' W. long., and between 47° 26' and 
48° 12' N. lat., being bbimded S.E. by the department of 
Loire-Iafdrieure, E. by that of Hle-et-Vilaine, il. by 06tea 
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du IsTord, and W. by Finistfere. Its cMef town, Vannes, 
is 248 miles west-soutb-west of Paris in a direct line and 
310 by rail From the Montagnes bToires on tbe nortbem 
frontier tbe western portion of Morbiban slopes southward 
towards Finist^re, watered by tbe Quimperle, tbe Blavet 
with its affluent tbe Scorff, and tbe Auray^ tbe eastern 
portion, on tbe other band, dips towards tbe soutb-ea-st in tbe 
direction of tbe course of tbe Oust and its feeders, wbicb 
fall into tbe Yilaine. Tbougb tbe Montagnes bfoires con- 
tain tbe highest point (97 5 feet) in the department, the most 
striking orographic feature of Morbiban is tbe dreary, tree- 
less, streamless tract of moorland and marsh known as the 
Landes of Lanvaux, wbicb extends (west-north-west to east- 
south-east) with a width of from 1 to 3 miles for a distance 
of 31 miles between tbe Talley of tbe Claie and that of tbe 
Arz (affluents of tbe Oust). A str iking contrast to this 
district is afforded by tbe yarious inlets of the sea, whose 
shores are clothed with vegetation of exceptional richness, 
large fig-trees, rose-laurels, and aloes growing as if in 
Algeria. Tbe coast-Hne is exceedingly irregular: tbe 
mouth of tbe Yilaine (tbe longest river of tbe department), 
tbe peninsula of Ruis, tbe great gulf of Morbiban (Iimer 
Sea), from wbicb tbe department takes its name, and tbe 
mouth of tbe Auray, tbe long Quiberon peninsula attached 
to tbe mainland by tbe narrow isthmus of Fort Penthifevre, 
tbe deep -branching estuary of Etel, tbe mouths of tbe 
Blavet and tbe Scorff uniting to form tbe port of Lorient, 
an^ finally, on tbe borders of Finist^re tbe mouth of tbe 
Laita, follow each other in rapid succession. Off tbe coast 
lie tbe islandsof Grok, Belle-isle, Houat, andHoedik. Yessels 
drawing 13 feet can ascend tbe Yilaine as far as Redon; 
tbe Blavet is canalized throughout its course through tbe 
department ; and tbe Oust, as part of tbe canal from Nantes 
to Brest, forms a great waterway by Redon, Josselin, Rohan, 
and Pontivy. 'Hie climata of Morbiban is characterized 
by great moisture and mildness, due to tbe influence of tbe 
Gulf Stream. 

Of tbe 2625 sq^uare miles forming tbe department, nearly one 
balf is occupied by moors {landes), arable soil forming little more 
than a third ppt of the whole, meadows a tenth, and woodlands 
a fifteenth. The horses number 86,000, homed cattle 285,000, 
sheep 92,000, pigs 60,000, goats 6000, and beehives 76,000. In 
1882 the agricultural produce comprised 3,751,680 bushels of rye 
and 1,544,170 bushels of wheat; and considerable quantities of 
buckwheat, oats, potatoes, pease and beans, chestnuts, beetroot, 
hemp, colza, and ftax are ^wn. A little wine also is made, but 
the usual liquor of the district is eider (manufactured to the extent 
of 11 to IS million gallons per annum). The sea-ware gathered 
along the coast helps greatly to improve the soiL Ontside of 
Lorient there is little industrial activity in Morbiban, though 
canvas, leather, preserved foods, paper, and chemical products 
derived from the sea are all manufiictured. Salt marshes give 
employment to 400 hands, and yield on an average 9892 tons of 
salt; and slate, kaolin, iron-ore, and granite are also worked. The 
catching and curing of sardines and the breeding of oysters form 
the business of many of tbe inhabitants of the coast, who also fish 
for anchovies, lobsters, &c., for tinning. There are 154 miles of 
railway in the department, and it was intended (1883) that the line 
from Nantes to Brest should have branches from Auray to St Brieue 
and to Quiberon, and from Questembert to PloermeL Morbiban 
is divided into four arrondissements, — ^Yannes, Lorient, Ploermel, 
and Pontivy — 37 cantons, and 249 communes. The population in 
1881 was 521,614. 

Few departments contain, so many localities interesting for their 
historical associations. Besides the megalithic monuments of 
CAKNi-O (2800 inhabitants) (q.v.) and of Locmariaquer (2050), 
may be mentioned — Sarzeau (5720) with its castle of Sueinio, one 
of the ancient dukes of Brittany ; Josselin (2710) with the tomb 
of Olivier de Clisson, constable of Fiance, and of Ms second wife 
Marguerite de Bohan ; the castle of the Bohans, and in the neighbour- 
hood a column in memory of the ‘ ‘ Combat of the TMrty ; ” Cru6m4a6 
(1570) and the chfiteau of the Bohan 6u^m4n6 family ; Le Palais 
(4885), the chief place in Belle-isle, containing the chateau of 
Fouquet (Louis XI v.’s superintendent of finance) and the hospital 
erected by his wife. Quiberon (2380) is associated witb the disaster 
of the French ^mi^s ; Hennebont (6050) has a magnificent railway 
viaduct over Hie Blavet, and La Boche Bernard (1230) a suspension 
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bridge over the Yilaine, 646 feet long and 108 feet above spring 
tides. 

MORDAXJNT, Chaeles. See Peteeboeotjgh, Eael op. 

MORDVINIANS, more correctly Moedva or Moedvs, 
are a people rmmbering about one million, of Finnish 
origin, belonging to the Ural-Altaic family, who inhabit 
the middle Volga provinces of Russia and spread in small 
detached communities to the south and east of these. 
Their settlement in the basin of the Volga is of high 
antiquity. One of the two great branches into which 
they are divided, the Aorses (now Erzya), is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as dwelling between the B^tic Sea and the 
Ural mountains, whilst the Aorses of Asia occupied at 
the same time the country to the north-east of the Caspian 
between the Volga and Ike Jaxartes. Their king is said 
to have come with 200,000 horsemen to aid Mithradates 
in his wars. Strabo mentions also the Aorses as inhabit- 
ants of the country between the Don, the Caspian Sea, 
and the Caucasus. The name of Mordvs is mentioned 
for the first time by Jordanes, and they were known 
under the same name to the Russian annalist Nestor. The 
Russians made raids on the Mordvs in the 12th century, 
and after the fall of Kasan they rapidly invaded and 
colonized their abodes. The Mordvs now occupy the 
Russian provinces of Simbirsl^ Penza, Samara, and Nijni- 
Novgorod, as well as those of Saratoff and Tamboff. But 
their villages are dispersed among those of the Russians, 
and they constitute only 10 to 12 per cent, of the popu- 
lation in the four first-named provinces, and from 5 to 
6 per cent in the last two. They are unequally distri- 
buted over this area in ethnographical islands, and con- 
stitute as much as 23 to 44 per cent, of the population of 
several districts of the governments of TamboS^ Simbirsk, 
Samara, and Saratoff, and only 2 or 3 per cent, in other 
districts of the same provinces. A small number of Mordvs 
are found also in the provinces of Ufa, Orenburg, Astrakhan, 
and even in Siberia as far east as the river Tom. They 
are divided into two great branches, the Erzya and the 
Moksha, differing in their ethnological features and in their 
language. The southern branch, or the Mokslia, have a 
darker skin and darker eyes and hair than the northern. 
A third branch, the Earatays, is due to mixture with 
Tatars, whilst a fourth brantk, mentioned by several 
authors, is, according to Mainoff, but a local name for 
pure Mordvs. Their language is considered by M. Ahlqvist 
as the third branch of the ‘Western Finnish family, the two 
other branches being the Laponian and the Baltic Finnish, 
which last embodies now the languages of the Karelians, 
the Tavastes, the Wotes, the Wespes, the Esthes, and the 
Lives. The Mordvs are for the most part completely 
Russified, — even the Mokshas who consider themselves as 
the only pure Mordvs, — ^yet they have well maintained 
their ethnological features, and can be easily distinguished 
even when living completely as Russians. They have 
nearly quite forgotten their own language, only a few 
women remembering it among the MokSias; biit they 
have maintained a good deal of their old national dress, 
especially the women, whose profusely embroidered skirts, 
original hair-dress, large earrings which sometimes are 
merely hare-tails, and numerous necklaces covering all the 
chest and consisting of all possible ornaments easily dis- 
tinguish them from Russian women. They have mostly 
dark hair, but blue eyes, generally small and rather narrow. 
The cephalic index of the Mordvs is very near to that of 
the Finns. They are brachycephalous, or sub-hrachycepha- 
lous, and a few are mesaticephalous. They are finely bmlt, 
rather tall and strong, and broad-chested. Their chief occu- 
pation is agriculture ; they work harder and (in the basin 
of the Moksha) are more prosperous than their Russian 
neighbours. Ikeir capacities as carpenters were weE 
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fcnoTm in Old Etissia, and Ivan the Terrible used them to 
build bridges and clear forests during his advance on Kasan. 
At present they manufacture in their villages great 
quantities of wooden ware of various sorts. They are also 
great masters of apiculture, and the commonwealtii of bees 
often appears in their pde^ and religious beliefs. All 
explorers are unanimous in recognizing their honesty, 
morality, and sympathetic character; it is noticed also 
that they have remarkable linguistic capacities, and learn 
•with great ease not only Bussian but also several Finnish 
and Turkish dialects. N'early aE are Ohristians; they 
received baptism iu the reign of Elisabeth ; the IJoncon- 
formists have recently made many fervent prosel 3 i:es among 
them. But they still preserve very much of their own 
rich mythology, which they have adapted to a certain ex- 
tent to the Ch^tian religion. They have preserved also, 
especially the less Bussified Moksha, the practice of kid- 
napping brides, with the usual battles between the parly 
of "the bridegroom and that of the family of the bride. The 
worship of trees, water (especially of the water-divinity 
which favours marriage), the sun or Shkay, who is the chief 
divinity, the moon, '&e thunder, and the frost, and that 
devoted to the home-divinity Eardstz-serko can be seen, in 
full force among them; and a small stone altar or fiat 
stone covering a small pit to receive the blood of slaughtered 
ft.Tiimalfl can be found in very many houses. Their burial- 
customs are of a. quite pagan character. On the fortieth 
day after the dea^ of a kinsman the dead is not only 
supposed to return home but a member of his household^ 
dressed in his dress, plays his part, and, coming from the 
grave, speaks in Ms name. The practice of aninm sacrifice 
is still deep rooted among the Mokshas, who contmue to 
drink the wann blood of immoiated animals. 

The Mordva have always had a great attraction for. Enssiaa 
inquirers ; Strablenberg, Qeorgi, Pallaa, and especially Lepekhin 
have written about them. Mehtikofi has pnblishad in seversl 
Ruaaan periodicals tatereatiag sketches of their reh^oua beKefa 
A. great nnmher of smaller etches have appeared in periodicals ; 
these are enxnnerated by Moinoff in the Usoextia of the Bassian Geo- 
gmpLical Society for XS?? . EntruBted by the GeograpMcal Society 
with the study of this race, Mainofif has recently made extensive 
anthxopologiou me&stimments and studies of their cttstoms and 
common-law. The results are published, but not yet in fall, in 
the JgMsiafl! of the Kussian Geogiaphieal Society for 1878, and in 
the periodicals Slow for 1879, and Old and iVew JSztssia for 1878. 
They were to appear in fiiU in the MeTnoirs of the Society. 

KOBE, Hjuskah (1745'! 833), who was bom at Staple- 
ixm near Bristol in 1745, may m said to have made t^ee 
se|Krtatk)n& in the course of her long life ; first, as a clever 
vatea-WTiter and witty converser in the circle of Johnson, 
Beyxufids, and Oanicfc ; nesl^ as an animated writer on 
and religious sul^ects on the Pniitanic ride; and 
lastly, as a practical phtethiopiat. She was the youngest 
but one of the five daughters of Jacob More, a scion of a 
landed Norfolk family, who taught a school at Stapleton 
in (Jloneestershire. The sisters established a boarding- 
school at Bristol in 1767. Hannah^a first literary efforts 
were pastoral plays, suitable for young ladies to act, 
published , in 1773 under the title of A Search after 
ffa;i^piams. Metastasio was one of her literary models; 
OB opera, of ISe^^us she based a drama, TnJlexiMe 
published in 1774. An annuity from a wealthy 
admirer set the youag lady free for literary pursuits. 
Borne verses on -Grek's Lear led to an acquaintance; 
Miss More was taken up by the great female Maecenas, 
Mm Montague ; and her tmaff^ted euthusiasm, simplicity, 
vavaciiy, and wit won the hearts of the whole Johnson 
srii, the great lexicc^rapher himself being ^^) 9 cially Msei- 
nated. Miss More was petted, complimented, and ®i- 
otmaaged to write. Her ballad, of tks :BmDer, 'm& 

praised and quoted by the highest living authorities * 
md riie wrote for Garrick, the tragedy fisrey, which was 
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acted with great success in 1777. Another drama, 
Faial FaZsehood, produced in 1779 after Garrick’s death, 
was less successful. In these dramas she borrows from 
Shakespeare situation, imagery, and phraseology with 
greater freedom than modem criticism would tolerate; 
but they are written with great vigour, freshness, and 
effect. Her Sacred Pranm appeared m 1782. These 
and the sprightly octosyllabic poems Bas~Bleu and Florio 
(1786) mark her gradual transition to more serious views 
of which were fully expressed in prose in her TJwngMs 
on. the Maimers of the Great (1788), and An 'Estimate of t^ 
of the Fashiomlle World (1790). “ She had never 
been overpowered by the flattering reception given her in 
fashionable society ; she had received its attentions with 
misgivings and reservations, never touching cards, keeping 
Sunday strictly, and preferring company where she ccudd 
have serious conversation ; and finally, soon after Garrick’s 
death, she set herself against theatre-going under any 
pretence. There is great uniformity of tone and topic in 
her etMcal books and tracts : — Strictures on Female Educor 
tiovb (1799), Hirds towards forming the Character of a 
Yowng Frtneess (1806), CodSs in Search of a Wife (only 
nominally a story, 1809), Practical Piety (1811), Chris- 
tian Morals (1813), Character of St Paul (1815), Moral 
Sk^Phes (1818). The tone is uniforroly aimnated; the 
writing fresh and vivacious; her favourite subjects the 
minor immorahties, the thoughtless self-indulgences and 
infirmities which are rather indirectly than directly harmful. 
She was a rapid writer, and her work is consequently 
discursive and formless ; but there was an originality and 
force in her way of putting commonplace sober sense and 
piety that folly accounts for her extraordinary popularity. 
An interesting episode in her literary life was her three 
years’ labour in writing spirited rhymes and prose tal^ in 
the Chmug Beposiiory series (1796-1798) to counteract the 
doctrines of Tom I^e and the infiuence of the French 
Bevolution. Two millions of these rapid and telling 
ricetches were circulated in one year, teaching the poor in 
rhetoric of most ingenions homeliness to rely upon the 
virtues of content, sobriety, humility, industry, reverence 
for the British constitution, hatred of the French, trust 
in God and in the Mildness of the gentry. Perhaps the 
noblest testimony to Hannah. More’s sterling worth was 
her indefatigable philanthropic work — her long-continued 
exertions to improve the condition of the children in the 
benighted districts in the neighbourhood of her country 
residences at Cowslip Green and Barley Wood, She 
limited her aims strictly, as a good churchwoman and 
anti-Eevolutionist, to teaching them to read good books 
and trying to raise their moral tone ; but no philanthropist 
ever laboured at gresatei self-sacrifice or with purer motives. 
3h her serene old age, philanthropists from all parts of the 
world made pilgrimages to see the bright and amiable old 
lady, and she retained all her faculties till within two 
years of her death, dying at Clifton on 7th September 
1833, at the mature age of eighty-seven. 

^ MORE, Hejtbt (1614-1687), one of the most remark- 
I able and interesting of the ” Cambridge Platonists,” was 
bom at Grantham in Lincolnshire in the year 1614. His 
fathar was “Alexander More, Esq., a gentleman of fair 
estate and fortune,” idghly spoken of hy his son, who 
attributes to his father bis own poetical tastes and generous 
love of learning from his early youth. Both his father 
and mother, he further tells us, were “ earnest foEowers of 
Calvin,” but he himself “ could never swaEow that hard 
doctrine,” As soon as he went to Eton he gave himseE 
up to what he considered a more genial and encouraging 
traia of reEgious thought. From hL boyhood in the Eton 
playing-fields he was a philosophical and reEgious dreamer, 
and he describes his moods of religious reverie in a very 
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interesting manner/ His commnnings and ecstasies liave 
no morbid taint ; they are the natural carriage of a strangely 
gifted spirit. “ From the beginning all things in a manner 
came flo'wing to him,” and his mind, accordmg to his own 
saying, “was enlightened with a sense of the noblest 
theories in the morning of his days.” In 1631 he went 
to Cambridge, and was admitted at Christ’s College about 
the time Milton was leaving it. He immersed himself 
“ over head and ears in the study of philosophy,” and fell 
for a time into a sort of scepticism, from wMch, however, 
he was delivered by a study of the “ Platonic writers.” 
He was fascinated especially by Neo-Platonism, and this 
fascination never left him. The Tkeologia Germaniea also 
exerted a great and permanent influence over him. He 
entered upon a course of spiritual self-discipline which 
made all his previous studies seem of comparatively no 
value ; and gradually light as well as peace came to him. 
He got “into a most joyous and lucid state of mind,” 
whi<i he described in a Greek epigram, as he had formerly 
described his state of mental and spiritual darkness in the 
same manner. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1635, his 
master’s degree in 1639, and immediately afterwards was 
chosen fellow of his college. In this position he may be 
said to have remained all his life. Many offers of prefer- 
ment were made to him, but he refused them all, with one 
exception. Fifteen years after the Restoration, he accepted 
a prebend in Gloucester cathedral, but only to resign it in 
favour of his friend Dr. Edward Fowler, afterwards the 
well-known bishop of Gloucester. He had no ambition, 
and steadily declmed all attempts to draw him towards 
public life. He would not even accept the mastership of 
his college, to which, it is understood, he would have been 
preferred in 1654, when Cudworth was appointed. He 
drew many young men of a refined and thoughtful turn 
of mind around him, but among all his pupils Ihe most 
interesting was a young lady of nohle family, a “ heroine 
pupil,” as his biographer (Ward) says, “ of an extraordinary 
nature.” This lady is supposed to have been a sister of 
Lord Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, a well-known 
statesman of the Restoration. She afterwards became 
Jjady Conway, and at her country seat at Ragley in 
Warwickshire More continued at intervals to spend “a 
considerable part of his time.” She and her hnsl^d both 
greatly appreciated him, and amidst the woods of this 
pleasant retreat he composed several of his hooks. There 
is reason to think that the spiritual enthusiasm of Lady 
Conway was a considerable factor in some of More’s 
speculations, none the less that she at length passed from 
Ms religious pupilage into the ranks of the Quakers. 
Susceptible to aU the excited impulses of her tim^ this 
lady became the friend not only of More and Penn but of 
Baron van Helmont and Yalentine Greatrakes, mystical ^ 
thaumaturgists who played a considerable part amid the j 
teeming enthusiasms of the 17tli century. Ragley became 
a centre not only of devotion but of wonder-working spirit- : 
ualism.2 “ Many happy days,” More says, he spent in this 
“ paradise,” and its fantastic mysticism had more allure- 
ments for Mm than he himself realized. His genius suffered 
in consequence, and the play of rationality wMdi distin- 
guishes Ms earlier is much less conspicuous in his later 
works. He was a voluminous writer both in verse and 
prose, and the mere list of Ms works would occupy more 
space than we can give to it. Many of his productions 
are now unreadable ; but the Dvvvm Dialogues, published 
in 1668, may be still read with pleasure. It is animated 
and sometimes even brilliant, with less prolixity and 
digression than Ms other productions, while it has also 

^ “Prefatio Generalissima” prefixed to his Opera Qumia, 1679. 

2 The place and its religions marvels are glanced at in the romance 
of John JngUsant (chap. xv.). 


[ the advantage for modern readers that it condenses Ms 
general view of philosophy and religion. Most of Ms 
characteristic principles may in fact be gathered from it. 

I The year in wMch he composed the Divine Dialogues 
may he said to mark the highest point of his intellectual 
activity. His Manual of Metaphysics and elaborate treat- 
ises on Jacob Boehme and Spinoza were subsequent to 
i this ] but the elasticity and freshness of his pMIosopMcal 
I genius are less buoyant in these efforts, and the prophetico- 
j mystical elements wMch were a weakness in his mental 
I constitution from the first grew as Ms years advanced, 
j He represents more than any other member of the school 
! the mystical and theosopMc side of the Cambridge move- 
; ment. Ils lofty ration^ty, the rationality of wMch he 
himself had spoken earlier in noble language, at length 
evaporates in him in intellectual reverie and dreams. The 
Neo-Platonic extravagances which lay Mdden in the school 
from the first came in his writings to a head, and merged 
in pure phantasy, — a set of favourite ideas wMeh not 
merely guided but dominated the reason. Withal Henry 
More can never be spoken of save as a spiritual genius and 
significant figure in the history of British philosophy, less 
robust and manly and in some respects less learned than 
Cudworth but more interesting and fertile in thought, and 
more sweet, singular, and genial in character. From youth 
to age he describes himself as gifted with a most happy and 
buoyant temper. The presence of nature filled Mm with 
rapture; he wished he could be always sub dio. “Walk- 
ing abroad after his studies Ms sallies towards nature 
would be often inexpressibly ravishing, beyond what he 
could convey to others.” His own thoughts were to him 
a never-entog source of pleasurable excitement. His 
mind moved with great rapidity and at a lofty elevation, 
so that, as he says, he seemed “ all the while to be in the 
air.” This mystical glow and elevation were the cMef 
features of his mind and character, a certain transport and 
radiancy of thought wMch carried him beyond the common 
life without raising him to any false or artificial height, 
for his humility and charity were not less conspicuous than 
his piety. The last ten years of his life are without any 
special record, and he died on the morning of 1st September 
1687, and was buried in the chapel of the college he loved 
so well, where within less than a year Ms friend Cudworth 
was laid beside Mm. 

Before his death More issued complete editions of his works, his 
Opera Theologica in 1675, and his Opera Philosophiea in 1673. 
The chief authorities for his life are Ward’s Life, 1710 ; the “Pre- 
fiitio Generalissima ” prefixed to his Opera Omnia, 1679 ; and also 
a general account of the manner and scope of his writings in an 
Apolo^ published in 1664. The coUecnon of his FMlospphwal 
Poems, 1647, in which he has “ compared his chief speculations 
and experiences,” should also be consulted. An elaborate analy- 
sis of Ms life and works is given in Principal Tulloch’s .SatiioiioZ 
Theology, vol. iL, 1874. (J. T.) 

MORE, Thomas (1478-1635), lord chancellor, and one 
of the most illustrious Englishmen of Ms century, was 
horn in Milk Street in the City of London, 7th February 
1478. He received the rudiments of education at St 
Anthony^s School in Threadneedle Street, at that time 
under Nicolas Holt held to he the best in the city. He 
was early placed in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
archbishop of Canterbury. Admission to the cardinal’s 
family was esteemed a high privilege, and was sought as 
a school of manners and as an introduction to the world 
by the sons of the best families in the kmgdom. . Young 
Thomas More obtained admission through. influence of 
his father, Sir Thomas, then a rising barrister and after- 
wards a justice of the Court of King’s Bench. The usual 
prognostication of future distinction is attributed in the 
case of More to Cardinal Morton, “ who would often tell 
the nobles sitting at .table with him, where young Thomas 
waited on bi-m^ whosoever liveth to trie it shall see this 
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-child prove a notahle and Tare man.” ^ At the proper age 
jonng More was sent to Oxford, where he is said vaguely 
to have had Colet, Orocjno, and Linacre for Ms tntors.^ 
All More himself says is diat he had Linacre for his master 
in Greek. Learning Greek was not the matter of course 
which it has since become. Greek was nort as yet part of 
the arts cnrrienlmn, and to leant it volimtai^y was ill 
looked upon hy the authorities. Those who did so were 
suspected of an inclination towards novel and dangerous 
modes of thinking, then rife on the Continent and slowly 
fi-nding their way to England. More’s father, who intended 
his son to make a career in his own profession, took the 
alarm; he removed him from the university without a 
degree, and entered Mm at Kew Inn to commence at 
once the study of the law. The young man had been 
kept in a state of humdliating dependence in money 
matters, having had no allowance made him, and having 
had to apply to his father even for a pair of new shoes 
when the old were worn out. This fffstem pursued 
by Ms parents not from niggardliness but on principle ; 
and Thomas More in later years often spoke with appro- 
bation of this severe dmipliue, as having been a means of 
keeping him from the vul^r dissipations in wMch his 
fellow-students indulged. After completing a two-years’ 
course in Hew Tnu^ an Inn of Chancery, More was admitted 
in February 1496 at Lincoln’s Inn, an Inn of Court. “At 
that time the Tims of Court and Chancery presented the 
discipline of a weH-constituted university, an<L thiot^h 
professors under the name of readers and exercises under 
the came of mootings, law was systematically tanght” 
(Campbell). In his professional studies More early dia- 
tanguiahed himself, so that he was appointed reader-in-law 
in Fumival’s Inn ; but he would not ri^<icdsh the studies 
which had attracted Mnn in Oxford. We find him deli- 
veiing a lecture to audienoes of the chief learned of 
tie city of Londoiu” * The subject he chose was a oom- 
promiae between theology and the humanitiea, being St 
Augustine’s De CivitcUe. in this lecture More sought less 
to expound the theology of his author than to set forth 
the philosophical and hastorical contents of the treatise. 
The lectuie-room was a church, St Lawrence Jewry, placed 
at his disposal by Grocyn, the rector. 

Somewhere about tins period of More’s life two things 
iw^pened which gave in opposite direetions the determin- 
ing impulse to his future oar^r. More’s was one of those 
highly sosMiptible natures wMch take more readily and 
TOtvB ft eagerly than common minds the impress of that 
which thi^ encounter on their first contact with men. 
Twp prmdpal forms of thought and feeling were at tMs 
date in conflict, rather tmconscious than declared, on Eng- 
lish soiL Under the denomination of the “old learning,” 
the sentiment of the Middle Ages and the idea of church 
authority was established and in full possesion of the 
religious houses, the universities, and the learned profes- 
sions. The foe that was advancing in the opposite direc- 
tion, though without the conscience of a hos&e purpose, 
was the new power of human reason animated with the 
rerived sentiment of classicism. In More’s mitid both 
these hostile influences found a congenial home. Each 
had its turn of supremacy, and in Ms early years it seemed 
as if the humanistic influence would ^in the final victory. 
About the age of twenty he was seized with a violent 
access of devorional rapture. Se took a disgust to the 
world and its occupatioiis, and e^rienced a longing to 
give himself over to an ascetic life. He took a lodging 
near the Charterhouse, and subjected himself to the disci- 
pline of a Caithurian monk. BDawore a sharp shirt of 
hair next his sHa, ^iourged himself every Friday and 
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other fasting days, lay upon the bare ground with a log 
under his head, and allowed himself but four or five hours’ 
sleep. This access of the ascetic malady lasted but a short 
time, and More recovered to all outward appearance Ms 
balance of mind. But he never entirely emancipated 
himself from the sentiment of devotion, though in later 
life it exhibited itself in a more rational form. Even 
when he was chancellor he would take part in church 
services, walking in their processions with a surplice. 
TMs, however, was at a later time. For the moment the 
balance of his faculties seemed to be restored by a revival 
of the antagonistic sentiment of humanism wMch he had 
imbibed from the Oxford circle of friends, and specially 
from Erasmus, The dates as regards More’s early life 
are uncertain, and we can only say that it is possible that 
the acquaintance with Erasmus might have begim during 
Erasmus’s first visit to England in 1499. Tradition has 
dramatized their first meeting into the story given by 
Ocesacre More,^ — ^that the two happened to sit opposite 
each other at the lord mayor’s table, that they got into 
an argument during dinner, and that, in mutual astonish- 
ment at each other’s wit and readiness, Erasmus ex- 
claimed, “Aut tu es Moms, aut uullus,” and the other 
repUed, “Ant tu es Erasmus, aut diabolus!” Eeject- 
ing this legend, wMch bears the stamp of fiction upon its 
face, we have certain evidence of acquaintance between 
the two men in a letter of Erasmus with the date “Oxford, 
29th October 1499.” If we must admit the correctness of 
the date of 14 in the collection of Erasmus’s Hpistolx^ 
we should have to assume that their acquaintance had 
begun as early as 1497. Ten y^s More’s senior, and 
master of the accomplishments which More was ambitious 
to acquire, Erasmus could not fail to exercise a powerful 
influence over the brilliant young ’F.ngliaTi-mfl.n More’s 
ingenuous d^eamour, quick int^gence, and winning 
manners fascinated Erasmus from the, first, and acquaint- 
ance rapidly ripened into warm attachment. This contact 
with the prince of letters revived in More the spirit of the 
“new learning,” and he returned with ardour to the study 
of Greek, wMch had been begun at Oxford. The humanistic 
influence was sufficiently strong to save him from wrecking 
Ms life m monkish mortification, and even to keep him 
for a time on the side of the party of progress. He ac- 
quired no inconsiderable facility in the Greek language, 
from which he made and published some translations. 
His Latin style, though wanting the inimitable ease of 
Erasmus and often offending against idiom, is yet in 
copiousness and propriety much above the ordinary Latin 
of the English scholars of Ms time. 

More’s attention to the new studies was always subor- 
dinate to Ms resolution to rise in his profession, in which 
he was stimulated by his father’s example. As early as 
1502 he was appointed under-sheriff of the city of London, 
an office then judicial, and of considerable ^gnity. He 
first attracted public attention by his conduct in the 
parliament of 1504, by his daring opposition to the king’s 
demand for money. Henry Vil. was entitled, according 
to feudal laws, to a grant on occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage. But he came to the House of Commons for a 
much larger sum than he intended to give with his daughter. 
The members, unwilling as they were to vote the money, 
were afraid to offend the king, till the silence was broken 
by More, whose speech is said to have moved the House 
to reduce the subsidy of three-fliteenths which the Govern- 
ment had demanded to A30,000. One of the chamberlains 
went aad told his master that he had been thwarted by a 
beardless boy. Heniy never forgave the audacity; but, 
for the moment, the only revenge he could take was upon 

^Z^e, p. 93. 
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More’s father, whom Tipon some pretext he threw into the 
Tower, and he only released him upon payment of a fine 
of £100. Thomas More even found it advisable to with- 
draw from public life into obscurity. During this period 
of retirement the old dilemma recurred. One whole he 
devoted himself to the sciences, “perfecting himself in 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, learning the 
French tongue, and recreating his tired spirits on the viol,”^ 
or translating epigrams from the Greek anthology ; another 
while resolving to take priest’s orders. 

From dreams of clerical celibacy he was roused by 
making acquaintance with the family of John Colt of 
New Hall, in Essex. The “honest and sweet conversation” 
of the daughters attracted him, and though his inclination 
led him to prefer the second he married the eldest, not 
liking to put the affront upon her of passing her over in 
favour of her younger sister. The death of the old king 
in 1507 restored him to the practice of his profession, and 
to that public career for which his abilities specially fitted 
him. From this time there was scarce a cause of import- 
ance in which he was not engaged. His profesaonal in- 
come amounted to £400 a year, equal to £4000 in present 
money, and, “considering the relative profits of the law 
and the value of money, probably indicated as high a 
station as £10,000 at the present day ” (Campbell). It 
was not long before he attracted the attention of the young 
king and of Wolsey. The Latin verses which he pre- 
sented to Henry- on the occasion of his coronation did not 
deserve particular notice amid the crowd of congratulatory 
odes. But the spirit with which he pleaded before the 
Star Chamber in a case of the Crown v. the Pope recom- 
mended him to the royal favour, and marked him out for 
employment. More obtained in this case judgment against 
the crown. Henry, who was present in person at the trial, 
had the good sense not to resent the defeat, but took the 
counsel to whose advocacy it was due into his service. In 
1514 More was made master of the requests, knighted, and 
sworn a member of the privy council. He was repeatedly 
employed on embassies to the Low Countries, and was for a 
long time stationed at Calais as agent in the shifty nego- 
tiations carried on by Wolsey with the court of IVance. 
In 1519 he was compelled to resign his post of under- 
sheriff to the city and his private practice at the bar. 
In 1621 he was appointed treasurer of the exchequer, and 
in the parliament of 1523 he was elected speaker. The 
choice of this officer rested nominally with the House 
itself, but in practice was always dictated by the court. 
Sir Thomas More was pitched upon by the court on this 
occasion in order that his populmty with the Commons 
might be employed to carry the money grant for which 
Wolsey asked. To the great disappointment of the court 
More remained firm to the popular cause, and it was greatly 
owing to his influence that its demands were resisted. 
From this occurrence may be dated the jealousy which 
the cardinal began to ei^bit towards More. Wolsey 
made an attempt to get him out of the way by sending 
him as ambass^or to Spain. More defeated the design ; 
. by a pemonal appeal to the Hng, allegiag that the climate j 
would be fatal to his health. Henry, who saw through , 
the artifice, and was already looking round for a more 
popular successor to Wolsey, made tiie gracious answer 
that he would employ More otherwise. In 1525 More 
was appointed chanc^or of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
no pains were spared to attach him to the court. The 
king frequently sent for him into his closet, and discoursed 
witiE him on astronomy, geometry, and points of divinity. 
This growing favour, by which many men would have 
been carried away, did not impose upon More. He dis- 
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couraged the king’s advances, showed reluctance to go to 
the palace, and seemed constrained when there. Then 
the king began to come himself to More’s house at Chelsea, 
and would dine with him without previous notice. Roper 
mentions one of these visits, when the king after dinner 
walked in the garden by the space of an hour, holding 
his arm round More’s neck. Roper afterwards congratu- 
lated his father-in-law on the distinguished honour which 
had been shown him. “ I thank our Lord,” was the reply, 
“ I find his grace my very good lord indeed ; and I believe 
he doth as singularly favour me as any subject within this 
realm. Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no 
cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him 
a castle in France, it should not fail to go.” As a last 
resource More tried the expedient of silence, dissembling 
his wit and affecting to be dull. This had the desired 
effect so far that he was less often sent for. But it did 
not alter the royal policy, and in 1529, when a successor 
had to be found for Wolsey, More was raised to the 
chancellorship. The selection was justified by More’s high 
reputation, but it was also significant of the modification 
which the policy of the court was then undergoing. It 
was a concession to the rising popular party, to wMch it 
was supposed that More’s politics inclined him. The 
public favour with which his appointment had been 
received was justified by his conduct as judge in the 
Court of Chancery. Having heard causes in the forenoon 
between eight and eleven, after dinner he sat again to 
receive petitions. The meaner the suppliant -was the 
more affably he would speak to him, and the more speedily 
he would despatch his case. In this respect he formed a 
great contrast to his predecessor, whose arrears he soon 
cleared off. One morning being told by the officer that 
there was not another cause before the court, he ordered 
the fact to be entered on record, as it had never happened, 
before. He not only refused dl gifts, such as had been 
usual, himself, but took measures to prevent any of his. 
connexions from interfering with the course of justice. 
One of his sons-in-law, Heron, having a suit in the chan- 
cellor’s court, and refusing to agree to any reasonable 
accommodation, because the judge “was the most affec- 
tionate father to his children that ever was in the world,” 
More thereupon made a decree against bim. 

TJnfortunately for Sir Thomas More, a lord chancellor- 
is not merely a judge, but has high political functions tO' 
perform. In raising More to that eminent position, the 
king had not merely considered his profession^ distinction 
but had counted upon his avowed liberal and reforming 
tendencies. In the Utopia^ which, though written earlier, 
More had allowed to be printed as late as 1516, he had 
spoken against the vices of power and declared for indif- 
ference of religious creed with a breadth of philosophical 
view of which there is no other example in any English- - 
man of that age. At the same time, as he cordd not be^ 
suspected of any sympathy with Lutheran or Wickliffite; 
heretics, he might fairly be regarded as qualified to lead 
the party which aimed at reform in state and church 
within the limits of Catholic orthodo^. But in the king’s 
mind the public questions of reform were entirely sunk in 
the persoii^ one of the divorce. The divorce was a point 
upon which Sir Thomas would not yield. And, as he saw 
that the marriage with Anne Boleyn was determined upon, 
he petitioned the king to be allowed to resign the great 
seal, alleging failing health. With much reluctance, the 
royal permission was given and the resignation accepted, 
10th May 1532, with many gracious expressions of good 
will on the part of the king. The promise held out of 
future bounty was never fulfilled, and More left office, as 
he had enter^ it, a poor man. BiB necessitous condition 
was so notorious that the clergy in convocation voted him 
XVL — 103 
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a present of £5000, This he peremptorily refused, either 
for himself or for his family, declaiing that he “ had rather 
see it all cast into the Thames.” Yet tie -srhole of his 
income after resigning office did not exceed £100 a year. 

Hitherto he had maintained a large establishment, not 
on the princely scale of ITolsey, but in the patriarchal 
fashion of having all hia sons-in-laTV, ^tk their fanuliea, 
■under his roof. Wica he resigned the chancellorship he 
called his children and grandchildren together to explain 
his reduced circumstances. If -we wish to live together,” 
said he, ‘'you must be content to be contributories together. 
But my coujjsei is that we fall not to the lowest fare first : 
we will not, therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor to the 
fare of hTew Inn, but we will begin with Lincoln's Inn 
diet, tTherB many right worshipful men of great account 
and good years do live full well ; which if we find our- 
selves the first year not able to maintain, then we will in 
the next year come do’wn to Oxford fare, where many 
great learned and ancient fathers and doctors are eontinn- 
aUy conversant ; which if our purses stretch not to main- 
tain neither, then may we after, with bag and wallet, go 
a-beg^g together, hoping that for pity some good folks 
will give ■us their charity.” 

Hore was now able, as he writes to Erasmus, to return 
to the life which had always been his ambition, ■when, free 
from business and pubhc a^airs, he might give himseM np 
to his favourite studies and to the practices of his devotion. 
Of the Chelsea interior Erasmus has drawn a charming 
picture, which may vie with Holbein’s celebrated canvas. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. 

“ More lias liuilt, near London, upon the Thames, a modest jet 
cosomodioiis mansion. There he lives surrounded by his numerous 
family, including his ■vrife, his son, and his son's ■wife, his three 
daughters and their husbands, with eleven grandchildren. There 
is not any man living so afiecdouat^ to his ciildrea as he, and he 
loveth his old wife as if she were a girl of fifteen. Such is the 
excellence of bla disposition that ■whatsoever happeneth that could 
not he helped, he is as cheerful and as well pleased as ihon^ the 
heat thing possihle had been done. In More’s house, you wordd 
say that Plato’s Academy w'as revived again, only, whereas in the 
Academy the diseusaioiis turned upon ^metty and the mwer of 
numbers, the house at Chelsea is a veritable school of (mristiau 
religion. In it is none, man or -woman, hat readeth or stndieth 
. the liberal arts, yet is their chief care of piety. There fe never any 
seen idle ; the head of the house governs it not by a lofty carriage 
and oft rebukes, hut by gentleness and amiable manners, fveiy 
member is busy in his place, performing his duty -with alacrity j 
nor is sober miith wanting.” ^ 

Bufe More too conspicuous to be long allowed to 
en|ay the happiness of a retired life. A special invitation 
was aant him by the king to attend the coronation of 
Anas Boj^yn, accompemied with the gracious ofibr of £20 to 
buy a new suit for Hie occasion ! More refused to attend, 
und from that moment was marked out for vmigeaace. 
A first attempt made to bring him vrithin the meshes 
of the law only recoiled with shame upon the head of the 
accusers. They were maladroit enough to attack him on 
his least vulnerable side, summoning him before the privy 
council to answer to a charge of receiving bribes in the 
adminiatiation of justice. One PameE was put forward 
to complain of a decree pronounced against him in favour 
of the contending party Taughan, who he said had pre- 
sented a gilt mp to the diancellor. More stated that he had 
received a cup as a Hew Year’s gift. Lord WEtshire, the 
queen’s father, exultih^y cried oui^ “So, did I not teE 
you, my lords, that you -would find this matter truer’ 
“But, my lords,” continued More, “ha-dng pledged Mrs. 
Taughan in the wine wherewith my butler had filled the 
I restored the cup to her.” Two other charges of a 
like nature were refat^ as triumphantly. But the very 
lutSity of the accusations must have betrayed to More 
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the bitter determination of his enemies to compass hia 
destruction. FoEed in their first ill- directed attempt, 
they were compelled to have recourse to that tremendous 
engine of reg^ tj^ay, the la-w of treason. A biE was 
brought into parhament to attaint Elizabeth Barton, a 
nun, who was said to have held treasonable language. 
Barton turned out afterwards to have been an impostor, 
but she had duped More, who now lived in a superstitious 
atmosphere of conventa and churches, and he had given 
his countenance to her supernatural pretensions. His 
name^ -with that of Fisher, was accordmgly included in 
the biE as an aceompEce. "When he came before the 
councE, it was at once apparent that the charge of treason 
could not be sustained, and the efforts of the court agents 
were directed to draw from More some approbation of the 
king’s marriage. But to this neither cajolery nor threats 
could move him. The preposterous charge was urged that 
it was by his advice that the king had committed himself 
in his book against Luther to an assertion of the pope’s 
authority, whereby the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” had 
been gained, but in reality a sword put into the pope’s 
hand to fight against him. More was able .to reply that 
he had warned the Idng that this vejy thing might happen, 
that upon some breach of amity between the crown of 
England and the pope Henry’s too pronounced assertion 
of the papal authority inight be turned against himseE, 
“therefore it were best that place be amended, and his 
authority more slenderly touched.” “Hay,” repEed the 
k ing, “that it ahaE not ; we are so. much bound to the see 
of Home that we cannot do too much’ honour unto it. 
‘Whatsoever impediment be to the contrary, we -vsdE set 
forth that authority to the utmost ; for we have received 
from that see our crown imperial,” “which,” added More, 
“ tiE his grace with his own mouth so told me, I never 
heard before.” Anything more defiant and exasperating 
than this could not ■weE have been said. But it couM not 
be laid hold of, and the charge of treason being too 
ridieuldm to be proceeded with, Mote’s name was struck 
out of the bill "When his daughter brought him the 
news. More calmly said, “ F fai^ Meg, quod differtur, 
non aufertur : that -which is postponed is not dropt.” At 
another time, ha-ving asked his daughter how the court 
went, and how Queen Anne did, he received for answer, 
“ Hever better; there is nothing else but dancing and sport- 
ing.” To this More answered, “Alas, Meg, it pitieth me 
to remember unto what misery, poor soul, she -9^ shortly 
come; these dances of hers -sriE prove such dances that 
she -will spurn our heads off like footballs ; but it -svlll not be 
long ere her head wiE dance tire like dance.” ^ So the speech 
runs in the I/ife by More’s great-grandson ; but in the only 
trustworthy record, the life by has son-in-law Eoper, More’s 
reply ends with the words, “ she wEl shortly come.” In this, 
as in other instances, the later statement has the appear- 
ance of having been an imaginative extension of the earlier. 

In 1534 the Act of Supremacy was passed, and the 
oath ordered to be tendered. More -was sent for to 
Lambeth, where he offered to s-wear to- the succession, but 
st^dEy refused the oath of supremacy as against bL con- 
science. Thereupon he was given in charge to the abbot 
of 'Westminster, and, persisting in his refusal, was four 
days afterwards cosnmitted to the Tower. After a close 
and even gruel confinement (he was denied the use of pen 
and ink) of more than a year, he was brought to trial before 
a specM .commission and a packed jury. Even so More 
■would have been acquitted, when at the last moment 
the fioEcitor-general, quitted the bar and presented 
him self as a -witness for -tiie crown. Being sworn, he 
detailed a confidential conversation he had Had -with the 
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prisoaer in the Tower. He affirmed that, having himself 
admitted in the course of this conversation “that there 
were things which no parliament could do, — e.g., no parlia- 
ment could make a law that God should not be Go^” Sir 
Thomas had replied, “ No more could the parliament make 
the king supreme head of the church.” By this act of peijury 
a verdict of ‘ ‘ guilty ” was procured from the j ury. The execu- 
tion of the sentence followed within the week, on 7th July 
1535. The head was fixed upon London Bridge. The ven- 
geance of Henry was not satisfied by this judicial murder 
of his friend and servant ; he enforced the confiscation of 
what small property More had left, expeUed Lady More 
from the house at Chelsea, and even set aside assignments 
which had been legally executed by More, who foresaw 
what would happen before the commission of the alleged 
treason. More's property was settled on Princess Elizabeth, 
afterwards queen, who kept possession of it tilL her death. 
At his dealk Sir Thomas More was in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. He was twice married, but had children 
only by his first wife. His eldest daughter Margaret, 
married to William Eoper, is one of the foremost women 
in the a.-nnaJs of the country for her virtues, high intelli- 
gence, and various accomplishments. She read Latin and 
Greek, was a proficient in music, and in the sciences, so 
far as they were then accessible. Her devotion to her 
father is historical; she gave him not only the tender 
affection of a daughter but the high-minded sympathy of 
a. soul great as his own. 

It is uofortTmate for More’s reputation that he has been adopted 
as a champion of a party and a cause which is arrayed in hostility 
to the liberties and constitution of his country. Apart from the 
partisan use whicli is made of his name, we must rank him among 
the noblest minds of England, as one who became the victim of a 
tyrant whose policy he disapproved and whose servile instruments 
he despised. If nis language towards the tyrant is often more 
servile than became a freeman, we must remember that such was 
the court style of the ]period, and that we must not construe liter- 
ally phrases of compliment. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that More’s policy in later life did not bear out the more liberm 
convictions of his earlier years. His views and feelings contracted 
under the combined influences of his professional practice and of 
pubHo employment. In the Utopia, published in 1616, he not only 
denounced the ordinary vices of power, bnt evinced an enlightenment 
of sentiment which went far beyond the most statesmanlike ideas 
to he found among his contemporaries, pronouncing not merely for 
toleration but rising even to the philosophical conception of ike 
indifference of religious creed. It was to this superiority of view, 
and not merely to the satire on the administration of Henry VII., 
that we must ascribe the popularity of the work in the 16th cen- 
tury. Eor, as a romance, the Utopia has little interest either of 
incident or of character. It does not^ as has been sai^ anticipate 
the economical doctrines of Adam Smith, and much of it is frnciiitl 
without being either witty or ingenious. Mackintosh says of it ; 
“It intimates a variety of doetrmes, and exhibits a multiplicity 
of projects, which the writer regards with sdmost every possible 
degree of approbation and shade of assent, from the frontiers of 
serious and entire belief, through gradations of descending plausi- 
bility, where the lowest are scarcely more than exercises of ingenuity, 
and to which some wild paradoxes are appended, either as a vehicle, 
or as an easy means, if necessary, of dmvowing the serious inten- 
tion, of the whole of this Platonic fiction.” 

The Mpistolor ad Dorpium at a later date exhibits More em- 
phatically on the side of the new. learning. It contains a vindi- 
cation of the study of Greek, and of the desirability of printing 
the text of the Greek Testament, — views which at that date required 
an . enlightened understanding to enter into, and which were con- 
demned by the party to whicm More afterwards attached himself 
At the most, he can be doubtfoliy exculpated from the charge of 
having tortured men and children for herray. It is admitted by 
bima alf that he inflicted punishment for religious opinion. Erasmus 
only ventures to say in his friend’s defence “that while he was 
chancellor no man was put to death for these pestilent opinions, 
while so many suffered (math in Erance and the Low Countries.’* 

The Life of Sir Thomas Mofre was written Ijy liis son-ta-law Eoper about the 
end of alary's reign. It was preserved in MS. during the reiCT of miaabeth, 
and handed about in copies, many of which were carelessly maoe. It was not 
given to the press till 1626, with the date of Paris. Eeprints were made by 
BCeame (1716), by Lewis (1729, 1731), and by Singer (1817, 1S22). Boper's life is 
the source of aU the many subseijuent biographies. More’s Lifeisx MS. (Harleian 
0263), anonymous, but by Nicolas Harpsfleld, was also written in Marysreign. 
All that is materau in this MS. is taken £rom Eoper. Another anonymous Life, 
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written in 1599, printed in Wordsworth’s Ecdesia^ieal Biography, ii. 43-185, is 
chiefly compiled from Eoper and Harpsfleld. The preface is signed B. B. 

Stapleton (Tree Thomse, s. res gestse S. Thamse apostoli, S. Thornes archiepiscopl 
Cantuarieiisio, Thames Mori, Donay, 15SS, Cologne, 1612, and the Fita Thomas 
Mori (separately), Gratz, 16S9) translates Eoper, intenvea’iing what material he 
could find scattered through More’s works and lettera and the notices of him 
in the writings of his contemporaries. Cresaore More, great-giandsou of Sir 
Thomas, compiled a new life about the year 1627. It was printed without date, 
bul^ according to the editor, Hunter, in 1631. The title of this edition is— Th& 
Life of Sir Thos. More, Loral High Out ucelh.ur of England, 4to, s. 1. eta., and with 
new title-page, 1642, 1726, 1S2S. This life is cited by the subsequent biogrOThers 
as an independent authority. But it is almost entirely borrowed from Roper 
and Stapleton. The additions made have som-.-times the appearance of rhetorical 
amplifications of Eoper’s simple statements. At other times they are decor- 
ative mlraciles. The whole is couched in that strain of devotional exaggeration 
in which the lives of the saints are usually composed. The author seems to 
imply that he had received supernatural communications from the spirit of his 
ancestor. Already, only eighty years after More’s execution, hagiography had 
taken possession of the facts, and was transmuting them into an edifying legend- 
Cresacre More’s Life cannot be alleged as eWdence for any diets which are not 
otherwise vouched. It has been remarked by Hunter that More’s life and works 
have been all along manipulated for politicM purposes, and in the interest of 
the holy see. In Story’s reign, and in the tide of Catholic reaction, Roper and 
Harpsfleld wrote lives of him ; Ellis Haywood dedicated his II Moro to Cardinal 
Pole, and Tottell reprinted the folio of his English works. Stapleton prepared 
his Tres Thomse in 1588, when the recovery of England to the see of Rome was 
looked for by the Spanish invasion. In 1599, when there was a prospect of a 
diluted succession, the anoujiuous Life by B. R. was composed ; and soon after 
Charles had allied himself with a (Catholic, the L ife by Cresacre More issued from 
the press. Hunter might have added that Stapleton was being reprinted at 
Gratz at the time when the conrersion of England was expected from James II- 
The later lives of Sir Thomas More have been nmnerons, but the only one which 
has any critical value is that hy G. T. Eudhart Thomas Mortis, ana den Quellen, 
bearbeiUt, Nuremberg, 1829. Other lives are by J. Hoddesdon, London, 1652, 
1662 ; by Cayley, 2 vols., London, 1808; by Mackintosh, Lardner's Cab. Cyelop., 
London, ISSl, 1844 ; and in More’s Works, London, 1S45 ; by Lord Campbell in 
Lives of {he Chancellors, vol. i., 1S4S-50 ; by D. Nisard in Eenaissance et Beforme ; 
by Banmstark, Preibnig, 1879. A biographical study on More’s Latin poems 
is Philomonis by J. H, Marsden, 2d ed., London, 1878. 

More’s writings are numerous, and a complete bibliography of them would 
occupy several columns. Eis Vngii ah WorJes were collected and published in. 
one vol. folio by Eastall, London, 1530, and reprinted by Tottell, London, 1557i 
His Latin IForAs were also separately collected in one voi, Basel, 1563 ; Louvain, 
1566 ; and, most complete, Frankfort and Leipsic, 1689. The Utopia has had 
numerous editions, the first is Louv., 1516. There are two En^ish translations 
of the Utopia, by B. Eobynsou, London, 1551, 1556, 1624, and by Gilb. Burnet, 
1688. The Latin poems, Progymnasmata, appeared in 1518, 15^1, 1563. This 
last edition contains the Utopia and other prose Latin pieces. (M. P.) 

MOREAU, HiG^siPPE, a minor lyric poet of (iispiited 
but considerable talent, was born at Paris on the 9th April 
1810, and died in the hospital of La Clharite on the lOth 
December 1838. In his early youth his parents, who were 
very iU-off, migrated to Provins, where the mother went 
into service and the father took the post of usher in a 
public school. Both died iu the same refuge for the desti- 
tute which afterwards received their son. Hegesippe was 
fairly educated and was apprenticed to a printer, but he 
preferred the work (in France usually paid most miserably) 
of “ maltre d’6tudes ” in a school He went to Paiis before 
1830, and appears to have practised both his occupations 
there, though for the most part he either adopted by choice 
or was driven by iU-fortune to adopt the singular life of 
alternate hardship and cheap dissipation which is dignified 
in France by the name of Bohemianism. In Moreau's case 
there is no doubt that the hardships exceeded the dissipa- 
tion. He was habitually houseless, and is said to have 
exposed himself to the dangers of a cholera hospital ia 
the great epidemic of 1832 simply to obtain shelter and 
food. Then he revisited Provins and published a kind of 
satirical serial called Diogenc. Some years of this Hfe 
entirely ruined his health, and it was o^y just before his 
death that he succeeded in getting his collected poems 
published, selling the copyright for £4 sterling and eighty 
copi^ of the book. It was received not unfavourably, 
but, as has happened in other cases, the author’s death, 
which happened soon in the circumstances mentioned, was 
required to excite an interest which was proportionately 
excessive. Moreau’s work, like that of many other young: 
poets, has a strong note of imitation, his model being 
especially B4ranger ; and his character, both moral and 
literary, is not improved by obvious affectation in pblitieal,^ 
religious, and social matters. But some of his poems, suck 
as La Youlsie and the charming La Fermwref have great 
sweetness and he had a faculty of writing both in prose, 
and poetry which seems to show that with, better fortune, 
or, to spe^ honestly, with more intelligence and more per- 
severance he might easily have saved himself from ths 
miserable destitution whi^ was his lot. 
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MOREAU, JBA2T ViOTOB (1763-1813), the greatest 
general of the Erendh. republic after Kapoleon and Hoche, 
TTas bom at Morlais in Brittany in 1763. His father 
•was an “ avocat ” in good practice, and instead of allowing 
'him to enter the army, as he ■wished, insisted on his 
studying law at the -university of Rennes. Young Moreau 
showed no inclination for law, but revelled in the freedom 
of a student’s life. Instead of taking Ms degree he con- 
tinued to live with the students as their hero and leader. In 
that capacity he became a person of political importance, 
and in the troubles of 1787 formed the law students into 
a sort of army, which he commanded as their provost. In 
1789 he 'became yet more important, and commanded the 
students in the daily a&ays which took place at Rennes 
between the young noUesae, who protested against the mode 
of election to the states-general, and the populace. Though 
he had hardly weight enough to be cdiosen a deputy, he 
was elected one of the committee of correspondence with 
the deputies at Paris. He was thus able to foUow the 
course of events in the early days of the Revolution, and 
■was early impressed ■with the conviction that no compromise 
■with the court was possible, and a republic the only re- 
source. These opinions estranged him from his father, 
who belonged to the party of Breton independence and 
preferred Brittany to Prance. At last, in 1792, at the 
call for volunteers he organized a battalion, and -was at 
once elected its commandant. "With it he served under 
Dnmotiriez, and in 1793 the good order of Ms battalion, 
and his own martial character and republican principles 
secured Ms promotion as general of brigade. Carnot, who 
had an eye for the true qualities of a general, promoted 
him to be general of division in 1794, and gave Mm comr 
mand of the right wing of the army which, under Pichegru, 
was destined to drive English and Austrians out of Flan- 

ders byseparating the Austrmnsfrom the English- Tidswing 
Was then to cover the occupation of Holland by the main 
army ■onder Hch^gru. These operations established Ms 
military fame, and in 1 795 he -was given the command of -ihe 
army of the Rhine and the Moselle, with wMch he crossed 
the Rhine and advanced into Germany. He -was at first 
completely successful, and won several victories, but at last 
had to execute before -the archduke Charles a retreat wMch 
only increased his fame, as he managed to bring back with 
Mm more than 5000 prisonme. In 1797 he again crossed 
the BMn^ but Ms operations were checked by the con- 
eJnsion of the preliminaries of Leoben between Bonaparte 
end the Austrians. It -was at this time he found out the 
! iraitormm correspondence between his old comrade and 
eonanaader Kehegm and the prince de Cond^^ which he 
foolishly concealed, and naturally has ever since been sus- 
pected of at least partial complicity. After Fructidor the 
Directory ceased to employ his service, until the absence of 
Bonaparte and the advance of Suwaroff made it necessary 
to have some great general in Italy. Yet it -was only as 
chief of the staff that he served imder Scherer and Jonbert, 
azid led back the Frendi army after the latter’s death at 
Hovi, ‘When Bonaparte returned from Egypt he found 
Korean nA Fari^ gimtiy dissatisfied with the Directory both 
as a general and as a republican, and obtained his assistance 
in the coi^ tFlial of Bromaire^ when Moreau commanded 
the force which occupied the Luxembourg. In reward 
the first consul again gave hiTn command of the army of the 
Rhine^ with wMch he fought his last ^eat campaign, that 
of HohenlmdOTi, when his success was due rather to the 
^lendid military qualities of his generals and their troops, 
and his own tactical genius, than to any inspiration of 
victo^--^ On his return to Paris he married M<Rle. HulIot» 
an ambitious woman, who gained a complete ascendency 
OTM^ Mm, and with the enormous fortune acquired during 
his campaigns he purchased a luxurious hotel in Paris and 


also Barras’s country-seat of Grosbois. His wife exercised an 
evil influence over him, and collected around her all who were 
discontented -with the aggrandizement of Napoleon, TMs 
“ club Moreau ” frightened Napoleon, and encouraged the 
royalists ; but Moreau, though not unwilling to become a 
military dictator to restore the repu blic, would not intrigue 
for the restoration of Louis XVIII. All this was well 
known to Napoleon, who seized the conspirators. Moreau 
he treated "with real leniency, and permitted to retire first 
to Spain, and then to America. Here the general lived 
in great content for seven years, when his -wife, who could 
not allow him to rest, made Mm enter into negotiations 
■with Bemadotte, his old comrade, who was now cro-wn- 
prince of Sweden. At Ms suggestion Moreau entered the 
service of the czar Alexander j and 'with Bemadotte 
he planned the campaign of 1813. Fortunately for his 
fame as a patriot he did not live to invade France, but 
was mortally wounded while talking to the czar at the 
battle of Dresden on 27lh August 1813, and died on 2d 
September. His -wife received a pension from the czar, 
and was given the rank of mar4ehale by Louis XVUI. 

Moreau’s feme as a general stands very high, and from his mar- 
velloua coolness in conducting re-fcreats he has been called the general 
of retreats. His combinations were splendid, and his temper al-ways 
unruffled when most cloady pressed ; but he lacked the sudden spirit 
of seizing a victory which distinguished Uapoleon in his early cam- 
pai^. Moreau was a sincere republican, though Ms own father ■sras 
guillotined in the Terror ; and me army of the Rhine was the hot- 
bed of republicanism, as tl^t of Italy was the great support of a 
militaiy tyranny. As a man, he was little given to personm ambi- 
tion till his marriage, and would probably not only have served 
Napoleon well but moderated his tendency to absolutism by his 
very esistence, had not his wife ruined any such hope by involving 
him in intrigues. He was fortunate in the moment of his death, 
though he would have been more so had he died in America. He 
seems by Ms final word^ “ Soyez tonquiUes, messieurs ; c’est mon 
sori^” not to have regretted being removed from Ms equivocal 
prsitxon as a general in arms against his country. 

Tie Uteatare on Moieau is copious, the bast t»ok 0. Joohmne, <?en«ra* 

MoreaK—JMa eintr OatAie/ite teiries Lebmt und «tner FOdgitge, BerBn, 18U. 
A more onUnary work is A. de Seanchamp, Vie politic niliMre, et ^vie dv 
Gknifral Hoream, tnmalated hy IPhiUppart, London, 1814 ; and there is a CQxions 
tract on his dei^ in BnssiBn, tranalated into Tan gUHii under the title Sam De- 
tail* oonoeming Gemral Martm* arid his last Mommis, by Faul Svinln. London, 
ISIA (H. M. S.) 

MOREL or Morchella. See Mushroom:. 

MORELIA, formerly Valladolid, a city of Mexico, 
capital of the state of Micboacan de Ocampo, is situated 
125 miles west by north of Mexico, at a height of 6400 feet 
above the sea, in 19° 42' N. lat. and 101° W. long. The 
site is a rocky hill on the Guayangareo valley, and the 
western horizon is bounded by the great Quinceo mountain 
(1 1,000 feet). Since the middle of the century a considerable 
extension of tiie city has taken place, especially to-wards 
the north : its street^ which run for the most part at right 
angles to each other, had increased from thirty in 1856 to 
ninety-nine in 1873. The principal square is the Plaza 
de los Maxtirea (formerly de Armas), where Matamoros 
was shot by the Spaniards in 1814 ; its one side is occupied 
by the cathedral (1745), a large building -with two towers 
about 200 feet hi^h. Ihe churches of the Carmelites (del 
Carmen) and San Josd are of some note, and of the nine 
convent^ now for the most part in ruins, several were 
wealthy and extensive. That of the Capuchins is now 
used as a hospital, the old seminary has been turned into 
a state-housei, and the tobacco factory, one of the most 
ancipt buildings m the city, serves as municipal offices. 
An important institution, supported by the state, is the 
college of San. Nicolas de Hidalgo, originally founded by 
Juan de San Miguel in the 15th century and rebuilt in 
1868. The Ocampo theatre dates from 1869-187 0. Water 
is bron^t from a distance of about 3 miles by a fine 
aqueduct, constructed in 1788 by D. Antonio de San 
Mguel, but the quality is often deteriorated . by -the pre- 
sence of vegetable matter. Morelia lies too far from any 
great natural route to have much commerce in the present 
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state of the country, and its manufactures are limited to 
the production, on a small scale, of cotton, -woollen, and silk 
goods. A certain delicate sweetmeat c^ed guayahaie is 
a regular article of commerce to Mexico. In 1750 the city- 
had about 18,000 inhabitants, in 1873 the municipality 
had 36,940 and the city proper about 30,000, and in 
1880 the number is stated at 20,400. 

In 1541 Mendoza chose the Guayangareo valley as the ne-w site 
for the city of Michoacan, and in 1545 the place received the name 
of TaUadolid. Iturbide and Morelos -were both bom -wi-fcbia its 
precincts ; and in 1828 the Government did this latter patriot Ihe 
bononr of renaming the city Morelia. In 1863 it -was made the seat 
of an archbishop. See Bol. Soc. de geogr. de la Bep. Mess. , Mex. , 1873. 

MORELLETj AKDBii (1727-1819), economist and miscel- 
laneous writer, was born at Lyons on the 7th of March 1727. 
He was long regarded as almost the last survivor of the 
Philosophe school ; and in this character he figures in many 
memoirs, — ^for instance in Madame de Eemusat’s. He was 
educated by the Jesuits in his native town, then at a 
seminary in Paris, and finally at the Sorbonne; and he 
took holy orders, bnt his designation of abb6 was the chief 
thing clerical about him. He early joined the Philosophe 
party, and was a frequenter of most of their salons, being 
something of a butt (especially to his feUow-abb6 and rival 
in political economy, Galiani), but having the credit of a 
ready and biting pen. Voltaire called him “L’Abbe 
Mord-les.” His work was chiefly occasional, and the most 
notable parts of it were a smart pamphlet in answer to 
PaHssot’s scurrilous play Les PMlosophes (which procured 
him a short sojourn in the Bastille for an alleged libel on 
Palissot’s patroness, the princesse de Robeck), and a reply 
to Galiani’s Commerce des Bles (1770). Later, he m^e 
himself useful in quasi-diplomatic communications with 
English statesmen, and was pensioned, being, moreover, 
elected a member of the Academy in 1785. The outbreak 
of the Revolution (soon after which he was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Chamfort on the question of the advantages 
and deserts of the Academy) did not, as it did -with many 
of his friends, drive him from the country or put his life 
in danger, but it put him in considerable straits of fortune. 
He maintained a kind of moderate liberal tone, and the 
return of something like order under the Consulate and 
ihe Empire restored him to prosperity and pensions, A 
year before his death, at the great age of ninety-two, on the 
12th of January 1819 at Paris, he brought out a series of 
MUavges, composed chiefly of selections from his former 
publications ; and after bis death appeared his memoirs, 
which are of value for the Philosophe period. Morellet, 
though not a man of extraordinary ability or of specially 
amiable or estimable character, was in both respects a fair 
specimen of the man of letters of all work of the time. 
He was, in fact, a journalist -with a special turn for ojono- 
mical subjects. 

MORl^I, Louis. See EsrcfYCLOP^iA, voL viiL p. 194. 

MORETO, Agustin (1618-1669), Spanish dramatist 
and playwright, was born at Madrid in 1618. Of his 
personal and even of his literary history little is kno-wn. 
He studied at Alcala between 1634 and 1639, and after- 
wards removed to Toledo, where he entered the household 
of the cardinal-archbishop and took holy orders. Ulti- 
mately he withdrew altogether from the world, and died a 
member of an ascetic rel^oos brotherhood in 1669. 

Moreto in his younger years -was a prolific -writer for the sta^, 
and almost rivalled OSderon in popnlaiity. Three volumes of his 
plays were prin-fced he-trween 1654 and 1681, and many dramas 
bemdes are attributed in -whole or in part to him. He employed 
all the dramatic forms then in vogue. Of his religious plays, las 
mas Dichosos Sermanos (The Most Portunate Brothers), embody- 
ing the legend of the seven sleepers, may be mentioned as -the least 
bombastic and absurd. Others are JSl Eosario PersegvMo, tumiug 
on the persecutions connected with the introduction of the rosary 
into Spain, and Maria Egypeiaca, a curio-os representation of the 
extraordinary legend of St Mary of Egypt. His heroic drama, M 
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Valienie Justiciero (The Brave Justiciary), a story of the times of 
Pedro the Cruel, is one of considerable power. His “comedias 
de figuron,” or “character comedies,” as they are called (compare 
voL -viL p. 422), include El Lindo Dm Diego (The Handsome 
Don Diego) and El Desden con el Desden (Disdain met with 
Disdain), the latter partly borrowed from Lope de Ye^’s Milagros 
del Des^edo, and in turn imitated by MoHere (in his Princesse 
dBlide), by Carlo Gozzi {Prineipe&sa Filosofa), and by Schreyvogel 
{Donna Diana). The Comedias Escogidas de Don Agustin Moreto 
y Cdbana form the 39th volume of the Bihlioteca de Autores Espa- 
noles (Madrid, 1856), 

MORETTO, II (“ The Blackamoor,” a term which has 
not been particularly accounted for), is the name currently 
bestoweduponAxESSAsnmo Bonviceso(1498-c.1560), acele- 
brated painter of Brescia, Venetian school. He was born 
at Rovato in the Brescian territory in 1498, and studied 
fitrst under Fioravante Ferramola of Brescia, afterwards, 
still youthful, with Titian in Venice. His o-wn earlier 
method, specially distinguished by excellent portrait-paint- 
ing, was naturally modelled on that of Titian. Afterwards 
he conceived a great enthusiasm for Raphael (though he 
does not appear to have ever gone to Rome), and his style 
became partially Raphaelesque. It was, however, novel in 
its combination of diverse elements, and highly attractive, — 
■with fine pencilling, a rich yet not lavish use of perspective 
and decorative effects, and an elegant opposition of light 
and shade. The human figure is somewhat slender in 
Bon-ricino’s paintings, the expression earnestly religious, 
the flesh-tints varied, more so than was common in the 
Venetian school The backgrounds are generally luminous, 
and the draperies well modified in red and yellow tints 
with little intermixture of blue. The depth of Bon-ricino’s 
talent, however, was hardly in proportion to its -vigour . 
and vivacity ; and he excelled more in sedate altar-pieces 
than in subjects of action, and more in oil-painting than 
in fresco, although some series of his frescos remain, 
especially that in the -villa Martinengo at Novarino, near 
Brescia. Among his celebrated works in the city are — ^in 
the church of S. Clemente, the Five Virgin Martyrs, and 
the Assumption of -the Madonna (this latter may count as 
his masterpiece) i in S. Nazaro e Celso, the Coronation of 
the Madonna ; in S. Maria delle Grarie, St Joseph ; in S. 
Maria de’ hliracoH, St Nicholas of Bari In the Vienna 
GaJleiy is a St Justina (once ascribed to Pordenone) j in 
the Stadel Institute, Frankfort, the Madonna enthroned 
between Sts Anthony and Sebastian ; in the Berlin Museum, 
a colossal Adoration of the Shepherds, and a huge votive 
picture (one of the master’s best) of the Madonna and 
Child, -with infant angels and other figures above the 
cloud^ and below, amid a rich landscape, two priests ; in 
the London National Gallery, St Bemardin and other 
saints, and two impressive portraits. II Moretto is stated 
to have been a man of childlike personal piety, preparing 
himself by prayer and fasting for any great act of sacred 
art, such as the painting of the Virgin-mother. His dated 
works extend from 1524 to 1554, and he was the master of 
the pre-eminent portrait-painter Moroni. His death took 
place towards 1560. 

MORGAGNI, GiovAirai Battista (1682-1771), the 
founder of pathological anatomy, was bom 25th February 
1682 at ForD, an ancient and important to-wn on the 
iEmilian road south-wards from Bologna.^ His parents 
■were in comfortable circumstances, but not of the nobility j 
it appears from his letters to Lancisi that Morgagm was 
ambitious of gaining admission into that rank, and it may 
be inferred that he succeeded from the fact that he is 
described on a memorial tablet at Padua as ‘'nobilis 
Forolensis.” At school he was con^icuous for his talents, 
and he was especially noted for his readiness in classical 
epigram. At the age of sixteen he went to Bologna to 

1 A statue of the filastrious citizen -was erected at Porli in 1875, and 
■the town lihrary preserves fourteen MS. volumes of Ms writings. 
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#iidy pMIosopliy and medicine, and he gradnated -with | "tanqnam officina sapienti®” by students of all ages 
•much 4clat as doctor in both faculties three years later attracted from all parts of Europe ; he enjoyed the friend- 


,(1701). He acted as prosector to Yalsalva (one of the 
distinguished pupils of Malpighi), who held -^e office of 
demonstrator anatomicus ” in the Bologna school. He 
assisted Yalsalva more particularly in preparing his cele- 
brated wort on the Anatomy and diseases oftTie JBar, -which 
came out in 1704. Many years after (1740), Morgagni 
edited a collected edition of Yalsalva’s writings, with im- 
portant additions to the •treatise on the ear, and with a 
memoir of the author. Y?hen Yalsalva was transferred 
to Parma Morgagni succeeded to his anatomical demon- 
stratorship. At this period he enjoyed a high repute 
in Bologna ; he was made president of -the Academia 
Inqnietoram when in his twenty -fourth year, and he 
is said to have signalized his tenure of the presiden- 
tial chair by discouraging abstract speculations, and by 
setting the fashion to-wards exact anatomical observa- 
tion and reasoning. He published the substance of his 
communications to the Ac^emy in 1706 under the title 
of Adeersaria Anaiomtca, the first of a series by which 
he became favourably known througbout Europe as an 
accurate anatomist; the book included “Observations 
on the Laiynx, the Lachrymal Apparatus, and -the Pelvic 
Organs in the Female.” After a time he gave np his 
post at Bologna, and ocenpied himself for the nest two 
or three years at Padua and Yeniee with anatomical 
studies (of fishes at the latter city), as well as -with 
chemistry and pharmacy, and with readmg in the libraries. 
He then settl^ in practice in his native town, and soon 
attracted a large amonnt of business ; there was hardly a 
case of much difficulty about which he was not consulted 
even by the older physicians, “adeo erat in observando 
attentus, in pwedicendo cautus, in curando felix.” Sudi 
at least is the contemporary eulogy. After less than three 
years of this career, whidi he found fatiguing, he sou^t 
an opportunity of returning to more aca^demical work. 
At Padua he had a friend in the elder Guglielmini, pro- 
fessor of m^cine, but better known as a writer on physics 
and mathematics, whose works he afterwards edited (1719) 
with a biography. Guglielmini desired to see him settled 
as a teacher at Padu^ and the unexpected death of 
Guglielmini himself made the project feasible, Yallisuieri 
being transferroi to the vacant chair and Mor^gm suc- 
ceeding to the chair of theoretical medicine. He came to 
Padua in the spring of 1712, being then in his thirty-first 
year, and he taught medicine there with the most brilliant 
success tmtil his death sixty 3rears later (6th Dojemher 
1771). Wh^ he had been three years in Padua an oppor- 
iumty occurred for his promotion (by the Yenetiau senate) 
Hb the chair of anatomy, in which ha became the successor 
of an illustrious line of scholars, including Yesalius, 
Fallopius, Fabrieiu% Gasserius, and Spigelius, and in which 
he enjoyed a stipend that -was increased from time to time 
by vote of the senate until it reached twelve hundred gold 
ducats. Shortly after coming to Padua he married a lady 
of Forli, of noble parentage, who bore hiTn three sons and 
twelve daughters ; of the daughters, four died in infancy, 
ami the otiiw e%ht took the veil as they grew up ; of the 
sons, one di^ in boyhood^ one entered the Jesuit order, 
and the didest s^led at Forli, where he married and lived 
to the age of fifty-two^ predeceasing his father ly five years 
and leaving a famij^ 'fco his care. Morgagni enjoyed an 
nneqt^ed popularity among all classes. He was of tail 
and dignified figure, with blonde hair and blue ^es, and 
with a frank and happy espr^siou; his manners were 
polished, and he was noted for ih© elegance of his Latin 
He Sved in harmony with bis colleagues, who are 
fSaid not even to have en-ried him his unprecedentedly.Iarge 
stipend ; Ms house and lectnre-theatre were frequaited 


sMp and favour of distinguished Yenetian senators and of 
cardinals ; successive popes conferred honours upon Mm ; 
and on two occasions when a hostile army occupied the 
iEmilia his house was ordered to be treated with the same 
marked distinction that the great Emathian conqueror 
sho-wed to the house of Pindar. Before he had been long 
in Padua the students of the German nation, of all the 
faculties there, elected him their patron, and he advised 
and assisted them in the purchase of a house to be a 
German library and club for all time. No person of any 
learning came to Padua -without seeing and conversing 
with Morgagni, and no one ever left him -without admiring 
equally his ch^cter and Ms teacMng. One of his bio- 
graphers and editors, the celebrated Tissot of Lansanne, 
observes that he had met with several Englishmen re- 
turning from Italy who told -with pleasure and gratitude 
“quam humaniter illos exceperat, et quantum ex illius 
coUoquiis, doctis, variis, jucundia profecerant.” He was 
elect^ into the Imperil Caesareo-Leopoldina Academy in 
1708 (originally located at Schweinfurth), and to a higher 
grade in 1732, into the Eoyal Society in 1724, into the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1731, the St Petersburg 
.Academy in 1735, and the Berlin Academy in 1754. 
Among Ms more celebrated pupils were Scarpa (who died 
in 1832, connecting the school of Morgagm with the 
modem era), Cotonnius (Cotngno), and Caldani, the author 
of the magnificent atlas of anatomical plates published in 
4 vols. at Yeniee iu 1801-1814. 

Meanwldle he published on a variety of subjects. In his earlier 
years at Padua ha brought out (1717-1719) five more series of the 
Adversaria Arustomica by which his reputation was first made ; 
but for more, than twenty years after the last of these his strictly 
medical publications were few and casual (on gall-stones, varices of 
the vena cava, cases of stone, and several memoranda on medico-Ie^l 
points drawn op at the Truest of the curia). Glasrical SQholarsKp 
I m those years occupied his pen more than anatomical observations ; 
and the reason of this appears to have been that he spent the 
summer months in the conn-fey for -the sake of his health, and occupied 
his leisure with Hteraxy studies. His writings in this class include 
letters to Lancisi on the manner of Cleopatra’s death, commentaries 
on Celsus and Sammonicus, notes on Prosper Alpinns, Tarro, 
Tegetius, Columella, and Yitruvius, and antiquarian researches 
into the topography of the country round Ravenna and his own 
birthplace (Forum Livii). His edition of the works of Valsalva, 

ubli^ed in 1740 (in 2 vols, 4to) with plates, occupied much of 

is time, being enriched -with a life and a commentary, and -wi-ih 
many additional observations of Ms o-wn. It was not until 1761, 
when he was in his eightieth year, -that he brought out the great 
work wMch, once for all, maide pathological anatomy a science, 
and dive^d the course of medicine into new channels of exactness 
or precision — the^ De Sedibus et Gausis Morhorum jier Anatomem 
inaagatis. He died on 6th December 1771. During the preceding 
ten years the De Sedidn/s, notwithstanding its bulk, was reprinted 
several times (thrice in four years) in its original Latin, and was 
translated into French (1765), English (1769, 8 vols. 4to), and 
German (1771). Some account of this remarkable work remains 
now to be given. 

The only fecial treatise on pathological anatomy pre-rionstothat 
of Morgagni -was the work of Th4oph3e Bonet of Heuchatel, S^d- 
chretitm : sive Anatomia pradbiea ex cadaverilms morho d&nMiSf fimt 
published (Geneva, 2 vols. folio) in 1679, three years before Morgagni 
■was bom ; it was repnblished at Geneva <3 vols. folio) in 1700, and 
again at Leyden in 1709. Although the nonnal anatomy of the 
body had been comprehensively, and in some parts exhaus-fively 
written by Yesalius und Fallopius, it had not occurred to any one 
to examine and describe systematically the anatomy of diseased 
organs and wrts,^ Harvey, a century after Yesalius, naively re- 
marks -thait there is more to be learned from the dissection or one 
pereon -who had died of consumption or o-ther chronic malady than 
from ihe bodies of ten persons who had been han^d- Glisson 
indeed (1697-1677) shows, in a passage quoted by Bonet in the 
prefece to the -that he was fft-miiiar -with the idea, 

at jeast of systematically comparing the state of the organs in a 
series of cadavera, and of noting those conditions which invariably 
accompanied a given set of symptoms. The work of Bonet was, 
however, the first attempt at a system of morbid anatomy, and, 
although it dwelt mostly iq)on curiosities and. monstrosities, it 
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enjoyed mncli repute in its day; Haller speaks of it as “an im- 
mortal TTor^ Tvhicli may in itself serve for a pathological library.” 
Mor^gni, in the prefeee to his oivn -work, discusses the defects and 
merits of the Sepulchretum ; it -was largely a compilation of other 
men’s cases, -well and ill authenticated; it was prolix, often inaccurate 
and misleading from ignorance of the normal anatomy, and it was 
wanting in what womd now he called objective impartiality, — a 
quality which was introduced as decisively into morhid anatomy 
hy Morgagni as it had been introduced two ceuturies earlier into 
normal human anatomy hy Tesalius. Morgagni has narrated the 
circumstances nnder which the Be Sedibus took origin. Having 
finished his edition of Yalsalva in 1740, he was taking a holiday in 
the country, spending much of his time in the company of a yonng 
friend who was curious in many branches of knowledge. The 
conversation turned upon the S&^lchretum, of Bonet, and it was 
suggested to Morgagni by his dilettante fiiend that he should put 
on record Ms own observations. It was agreed that letters on the 
anatomy of diseased organs and parts diould be written for the 
perusal of this favoured youth (whose name does not transpire) ; 
and they were continued from time to time until they numbered 
seventy.- Those seventy letters constitute the Be Sedime et Causis 
Morhorum, wMeh was ^ven to the world as a systematic treatise 
in 2 vols. folio, Venice, 1761, twenty years after the task of epis- 
tolary instruction was begun. The letters are arranged in five 
books, treating of the morbid conditions of the body a capita ad 
ealeem. The five books are dedicated respectively to Trew, Brom- 
field, Senac, Schreiber, and Meckel, as representing the several 
learned societies of wMch Morgagni was a foreign member. The 
five hooks together contain, according to an enumeration by the 
present writer, the records of some 640 dissections. Some of these 
are given at great length, and with a precision of statement and ex- 
haustiveness of detail hardly surpassed in the so-called “protocols” 
of the German pathological institutes of the present time ; others, 
ag^, are fragments brought in to elucidate some question that had 
arisen. The symptoms during the course of tiie malady and other 
antecedent circumstances are always prefixed with more or less ful- 
ness, and discussed from the point of view of the conditions found 
after death. Subjects in all ranks of life, including several cardinals, 
figure in this remarkable gaUeiw of the dead. Many of the cases 
are taken from Morgagni’s early experiences at Bologna, and from 
the records of his teachers Yalsalva and Alhertini not elsewhere 
published. Those six hundred or more cases are selected and 
arranged with method and purpose, and they are often (and some- 
what casually) made the occasiou of a long excursus on general 
pathology and thexapentics. The range of Morgagni’s scholarship, 
as evidenced by his references to early and contemporary literature, 
strikes one with astonishment. It has been contended that he was 
himself not free from prolixity, the besetting sin of the learned ; and 
certainly the form and arrangement of his treatise are such as to 
make it difficult to use in the present day, notwithstanding that it 
is well indexed in the original edition, m that of Tissot (3 vols. 
4to, Yverdui^ 1779), and m more recent editions. It difiers from 
modem treat^s in so far as the symptoms determine the order and 
manner of presenting the anatomical facts. Although MorgagM was 
the first to xmdeistand and to demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
basing diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment on an exact and com- 
prehensive^owl^ge of anatomical conditions, he made no attempt 
(like that of the Vienna school sixty years later) to exalt pathological 
anatomy into a science disconnected from clinical medicine and 
remote from practical needs. His orderliness of anatomical method 
(implying his skill with the scalpel), his precision, Ms exhaustive- 
ness, and Ms freedom from bias are Ms essentially modem or 
scientific qualities ; Ms scholarsMp and high consideration for 
classical and foreign work, Ms sense of practical ends (or his common 
sense), and the breadth of Ms intellectual horizon prove him to 
have Hved before medical science had become largely technical or 
mechanical. Itis clear that Morgagni’s immense personal influence 
during Ms lifetime did not alone make Ms book famous ; at a 
distance of two hundred years from .Ms birth, and more thm one 
hundred from Ms death, the opinion is unanimous that his treatise 
was the commencemeut of lite era of strady or cumulative progress 
in pathology and in practical medicine. Symptoms from that time 
ceased to he made up into more or less conventional groups, each 
of wMeh was a disease ; ou the other hand, tiiey began to be viewed 
as “the cry of the suffering organ^” and it now became possible to 
develop Sydenham’s grand conception, of a natural history of disease 
in a catholic or scientific spirit. Ijaennec’s application of the stetho- 
scope to detect the sounds given out in diseased states of the heart 
and lungs, and Bright’s application of the test-tube and re-s^nts 
to reach the structural and functional conditions of the kidney 
through the state of the urine, were the direct results of Morgagni’s 
endeavour to lay bare the seats and causes of disease by anatomy ; 
and those two means of diagnosis are the daily and hourly resource 
of eveiy modem practitioner. In more general terms, Morgagni’s 
woA substituted localiration for generalization and precision for 
vagueness. 

A WograpliF of Morgagni by Mosca iras published at Naples in 1768. ffis 


life may also be read in Fabroui’s Vltsi tHustr. Itdlor., and a convenient abridg- 
ment of Fabroni’s memoir ■will be fonnd prefixed to Tissot's edition of the Hz 
Sedibus, &e. A collected edltioii of his ■works was pabli^ed at Venice in five 
vols. folio in 1765, (0. C.) 

MOEGAX, Sydney O^venson, Lady (1777^1859), 
novelist and miscellaneous describer and critic, was one of 
the most vivid and hotly-discussed literary personages of 
her generation. She was the daughter of an Irish actor, 
but it was one of her whims to keep the year of her birth 
a secret ; “ once upon a time ” on Christmas day was her 
answer to inquiries. She began her literary career with a 
precocious volume of poems. Her second venture, St Clair 
(1804), a novel of ill-judged marriage, ill-starred love, and 
impassioned nature-worship, in which the influence of 
Goethe and Eoussean was apparent, at once attracted 
attention. Another novel, The Xovice of St Dmimich 
(1806), was also praised for its qualities of copious imagina- 
tion and description, though the critics were inclined to 
nibble at the writer’s grammar. But the book which 
made her reputation and brought her name into warm con- 
troversy was The Wild Insh Girl, also published in 1806. 
In this she appeared as the ardent champion of hex native 
eonntry, a politician rather than a novelist, extolling the 
beauty of Irish scenery, the richness of the natural wealth 
of Ireland, the noble traditions of its early history, and 
sketching types of the various classes with direct refer- 
ence to the misgovemment to which she traced their evil 
features. She followed this up with Patiiotie Shetches and 
2Ietrical Fragments in 1807, fitting some Irish melodies with 
words (“ Kate Kearney ” among the number) in the same 
year in which Moore began a similar task. Sliss Owen- 
son’s politics and the favour shown her by the Whig 
aristocracy probably prompted the savage attack made 
upon her next novel, Ida, a Woman of Athens, in the first 
number of the Quarterly (1809). From first to last her 
style was open to the reproach of being made up too much 
of quotations, and her grammar was not always correct ; 
but exuberant humour, k^een wit, and fertility in the inven- 
tion of striking and romantic incidents carry any unbiassed 
reader easily over aU minor faults of composition. Her 
great ambition was to draw vivid pictures of the mingled 
“mirth and misery, ferocity and fun,” of the Irish imder 
English rule, and she succeeded. Her novels suffer as 
stories from this political purpose ; she drags in too many 
character-sketches, and, though they are always drawn 
with vivacity and sharp penetration, they are drawn with 
too much bias of romantic enthusiasm on the one side 
and satirical spite on the other. In 1812 she was married 
to Sir T. 0. Morgan, but books still continued to flow 
from her facile pen. In 1814 she produced her best 
novel, O’Bonnel, a decided advance on previous work. 
She published an elaborate study of France under the 
Bourbon restoration in 1817. This was attacked with 
outrageous fury in the Quarterly, the authoress being 
accus^ of Jacobinism, falsehood, licentiousness, and im- 
piety. She took her revenge indirectly in the novel of 
Florence Mamrtky (1818), in which a Quarterly reviewer, 
Con Crawley, is insulted with supreme feminine ingenuity. 
Italy, a companion work to her France, was publi^ed in 
1821 ; Lord Byron bears testimony to the justness of its 
pictures of life. The results of Italian historical studies 
were given in her Life and Times of Salvator Fosa (1824). 
Then she turned again to Irish manners and politics with 
a matter-of-fact hook on Absenteeism (1825), and a highly 
stirring and romantic novel, The OBriens and the CFla- 
hertys (1827). The Boole of the Bmdmr (1829) consisted 
of miscellaneous reflexions and rmEdniscences. Under the 
ministry of Lord Grey Lady Morgan obtained a pension of 
.£300. During the last thirty years of her long life she 
broke no new ground, but to the last she was an entertain- 
ing writer, and sent some sprightly verses to the Athensetm 
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in JantLary 1859, a fevr -weeks "before her death, protesting 
against being called old. The titles of her books in this 
period are ; — France in 1829-30, Drarrmtie Semes from Seal 
life (1833), The Frincess (1835), WoTnaii and her MaMer 
(1840), The Book without a Ffame (1841), Passages from 
my Avi<Mogmphy (1869). More of her autobiography 
and many interesting letters Tvere edited with a memoir by 
Hepworth Dixon in 1862. He respected her prejudice 
against disclosing her exact age. 

MORGAITATIC MAHRIAGE. See Mabriage. 

MORGHEN, RAEFAia:<i.o SAirino (1758-1833), a distin- 
guished engraver, was bom at Kaples on 19th Jxme 1758. 
He received his earliest instructions from his father, him- 
self an engraver j but, in order to be initiated more fully 
in the art, he was afterwards placed as a pupil under the 
celebrated Volpato. He assisted this master in engraving 
the famous pictures of Raphael in the Vatican, and the 
prmt which represents the miracle of Bolsena is inscribed 
with his name. He married Volpato’s daughter, and, being 
invited to Florence to engrave the masterpieces of the 
Florentine gallery, he removed thither with his wife in 
1782. His reputation now became so great as to induce 
the artists of Florence to recommend him to the grand-duke 
as a fit person to engrave the Last Supper of Leonardo 
da Vinci; apart, however, from the dilapidated state of 
the picture itself, the drawing made for Morghen was 
unworthy of the original, and the print, in consequence, 
although an admirable production, fails to convey a correct 
idea of the style and merit of Leonardo. Morghen’s fame, 
however, soon extended over Europe ; and the Institute of 
France, as a mark of their admiration of his talents, elected 
him an associate in 1803. In 1812 IsTapoleon invited 
him to Paris and paid Mm the most flattering attentions. 
He died at Florence on 8th April 1833. 

A list of the artist’s works, published at Florence in 1810, com- 
prised 200 compositions ; the ntunber was afterwards conriderahly 
mcreased. Amongst the most remarkable, besides those ali^dy 
mentioned, may & noticed the Transfiguration, from Eaphael, a 
Magdalen from Murillo, a Head of the ^vionr from Da Ymd, the 
Car of Aurora from Guido, the Horn and the Repose in Egypt 
from Poussin, the Prize of Diana from DomenicMno, the Monument 
of Clement XIII. from Canova, Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur, 
Francesco Moneado after Vandyke, portraits of Dante, Petrarch, 
Juiosto, Tasso, and a nniuber of other eminent men. His prints 
have hardly maintained the reputation which they enjoyed doting 
the artist’slifetime. Thongh carefully and delicately executed, they 
^ somewhat mechanical and wanting in force and spirit. 

MORHOF, DAsteel Geobg (1639-1691), the learned 
anihoT of a survey of uMversal literature entitled Polyhistor 
sive de awdorum notiiia et remm commeniarii, was bom at 
T^ismar in 1 639, studied law at Rostock, and -was appointed 
professor of poefay there in 1660. In 1665 he went to 
. the new nniversdty of Kael.as prof^sor of eloquence and 
poetry ; iJris chair he exchanged for that of history in 1673. 
He di^ at Liibeckin 1691. Of his nnmerous writings 
only the Pdykisior continues to be of value to the literary 
historiaai as a bibliographical work displaying judgment 
as well as knowledge. The first seven books (Polyhistor \ 
Xiteranus) appeared in 1688-1698 ; the publication Of the 
two remaining parts (P. Philosophieiis and P. Practims) 
was completed by Holler in 1707. The best edition is 
I that df X Fabricius (2 vols. 4to, Leipsic, 1747). 

MORIAH, In 2 CSbion. iii 1 we that Solomon 
BuHt the Temple at Jerusalera on. Mount Moridb ("iD 
This name f®c the Temple hilij the ancient 2Son, 
is not found elsewhere in the Old T^tament, and can 
hardly have been a current one. But a mountain in the 
“land of Moriah ” was the place where Abraham was com- 
manded to sacrifice Isaac ; Josephus (AaA, i. 13, 2) assumes 
that this dpos was the Temple hill, and the same, 

view is expressed in the Targums, where it is -eyeg^cally 
based on the obscure v^se, Gen. wii. 14 (comp, jerome. 
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Qusesi. Eeh, in Gen. xsU. 2). Probably this tradition 
already existed in the time of the Chronicler, who appears 
to connect the name etymologically with Jehovah’s mard- 
festation of himself, as is done in Gen. sxLi. 14.^ 

Jerome repeatedly calls the Temple HU Mount Moriah, but the 
currency which the name has with modem writers is mainly due 
to the erroneous identifioation of Zion with, the western hill beyond 
the Tycopceon. In Christian, tradition the place of Isaac’s sacrifice 
was identified with Calvary (see Theodosius, I)e Sitv, Terrse Sanctse), 
and it is now shown in a chapel adjoining the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 

MORIER, James (1780-1849), traveller and author, -was 
bom in 1780. Through the influence of bis uncle Admiral 
"William Waldegrave, Baron Radstock, he at an early period 
entered the diplomatic service, and as secretary to Lord 
Elgin followed the grand virier in the Egyptian cam- 
paign. An account of his Eastern experiences was pub- 
lished in 1812, under the title A Journey through Perda, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople in 1808-9. From 
1820 to 1816 he was the English representative at the 
court of Persia, and after Ms return he published A Second 
Journey through Persia to Constantinople between the years 
1810 and 1816. His knowledge of Eastern life and man- 
ners he also turned to account in the composition of several 
entertaining romances, displaying some skill in the deline- 
ation of Oriental scenery and character, and considerable 
powers of wit and humour. The most popular of these 
were : — The Adventures of Ea^i Baba of Ispahan, 1824 ; 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan in England, 
1828 ; Eohral the Eostage, 1832 ; and AyeshatTie Maid of 
Ears, 1834. Morier di^ at Brighton, 23d March 1849. 

MORILLON, a name commonly given by fowlers to 
the female or immature male of the GonDEtf-ETE (vol. x. 
p. 767), the Clangula glaudon of modem ornithology, 
under the beKef wMch still very generally ohtaing among 
them, as it once did among natuTE^s, lhat they formed a 
distinct species of Duck. The noistake no doubt originated 
in, and is partly excused by, the facts that the birds called 
MorOlons were often of opposite sexes, and differed greatly 
fromthe adult maleGolden-EyejWhosefoll and beantiM plu- 
mage is not assumed until the second year. The word is used 
in French in precisely the same form, but is in that language 
applied to the Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, and is derived, 
according to Littrd, from more, signif3ring black, (a. n.) 

MORHT, Jeajpt, or, in Latin, JoAi^iirES Moeinus (1591- 
1669), the most learned Catholic theologian of his time and 
one of the foundere of Biblical criticism, was born in 1591 
at Blois of Protestant parents, acquired Latin and Greek at 
Rochelle, and continued his studies at Leyden. Immersed 
in Biblicdl and patristic lore, he began to waver in his 
Protestantism, and moved to Paris, where he made many 
friends in literary circles, particularly Cardinal Du Perron, 
to whom his conversion to Catholicism is ascribed. In 
1618 he joined the recently formed Parisian Oratory, 
where he could give himself to quiet study, and in due 
course took priest’s orders. In 1625 he -visited England 
in the train of Henrietta Maria, and in 1640 he was at 
Rome, on the invitation of Cardinal Barberi nl, an d was 
; received with special favour by Pope Urban VJJX, who 
employed Mm on the commission for forwarding his pro- 
ject of union with the Eastern Church. He was, however, 
soon recalled to Paris by Richelieu, and the rest of his life 
was Spent among boolm in incessant literary labour, hia 
health, memory, and intellectual vigour remaining unim- 
paired even in old age. His pen sometimes brought him 
into trouble. The Eistoire ^ la iMim-ance de VEglise 
CkrUieme par Vemp. Gomtawiin, et de la grandeur et 
souvsrainetS tmnp&reUe dmnie a IJ^glise Bomaine par les 
roist de France (1.630) gave great offence at Rome, and a 

^ The word Moriah, however, can, hardly come from riRI, " see ; ” it 
ispeihapfl akin to Momh, “revcaler,'’ “teacher.” 
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Dklaration (1654), directed against faults in the adminis- 
tiation of the Oratory and reflecting on the general (Father 
Bourgoing), was strictly suppr^sed. So, too, his great work 
on penance gave equal offence to the Jesuits and to Port- 
Boyal, and even after his death (1659) the polemical 
vehemence of his Sxerdtationes Bihlicx, and the exaggera- 
tion of his assertion “apud neotericos Hsereticos verba 
Scripturarum non esse Integra, non superficiem, non folia, 
nedum sensum, meduUam et radicem rationis” long led 
Protestants to treat his valuable contributions to the history 
of the Hebrew text as a mere utterance of Popish prejudice. 

Morinus was a voluminous and prolis writer on ecclesiastical 
antiquities. His principal works in this field are Commientarius 
historicits de disciplvsia, in administraiione saarcmsnti p(miie^itiss 
XIII primis seculis in Eccl. Oecid. et hucusqm m Orient, oisereata 
(1651), and Ccnnm. de sacris Ecelesise ordinationibus secundum 
antiquQS et recentiores Zcdinos^ Qrscos, Syros et Babylonios (1655). 
The second of these works expresses those irenical views on the 
subject of ordination which recommended Morinus to Urban VIII. 
The literary correspondence of Morinus appeared in 1682 under 
the title of Antiquitates Beelesias Orientalis (edited by E. Simon). 

The chief fame of Morinus, however, now rests on his Biblical 
>and critical labours. By his editio princeps of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and Targum, in the Paris Polyglott, he gave the first impulse 
in Europe to the study of this dialed^ which he acquired without 
a teacher (framing a grammar for himself) by the study of MSS. 
then newly brought to Europe. Hot unnaturally he formed a very 
exaggerated view of the value of the Samaritan tradition of the text, 
exalting it above the tradition of the Jews [Eoeereitationes in utrwn- 
que Samaritawrum Pentateiuihuni, 1631). A similar tone of ex- 
aggerated depreciation of the Hebrew text, eolouredj as has been 
remarked above, by polemical bias against r^otestantism, mars his 
greatest work, the posthnmons Exeroitationes hiblicse de Sebrseici 
Qraeeique textus sineeritate (1660), in which, following in the foot- 
steps of Cappellus, hut with incomparably greater learning, he brings 
irrefragable arguments a^nst the then current theory of the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and 
the antiquity of the vowel points. The second part of this work 
is still valued as a copious storehouse of materials for the history 
of the Hebrew text collected by the most self-denying labour — 
meis ingratiis, as he said himseli. 

MOPtLAIX, tbe chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Finistere, France, lies 350 miles west of 
Paris on the railway from Paris to Brest, and at the con- 
fluence of two small streams, 7 miles distant from the sea. 
Its port has 13 feet of water at ordinary and 23 feet at 
spring tides. The entrance of the road^ead is defended 
by the Chateau du Tanreau, which stands on a rock in the 
sea, and was built in 1543 to protect the town from the 
English. Morlaix still contains a considerable number of 
curious wooden houses of the 1 5 th, 1 6 th, and 17th centuries ; 
but the most striking piece of architecture in the town is 
the g^antic two-storied viaduct of the railway from Paris 
to Brest, 934 feet long and 207 feet above the quays. 
The old church of the Dominicans is now occupied by ^e 
town library. The hospital has beds for 500 patients, 
and can accommodate 300 female lunatics besides. A 
tobacco-factory, employing 400 men and 700 women, is 
the principal industrial establishment ; and there are also 
extensive paper-mills, a considerable flax-mill, canvas-fac- 
tories, foundries, and saw-mills. A considerable trade is 
carried on in grain., yam, canvas, leather, tallow, wax, and 
horses j and a large qimntity of butter, cattle, and vegetables 
is exported from Eoscoff, a village in the neighbourhood, 
which is also known for its sea-bathing and its zoological 
station. The population of Morlaix was 15,183 in 1876. 

Judging by the numerous coins found on the spot, the site of 
Morlaix was probably occupied in the time of the Bomans. 1%© 
counts of Leon held the lordship in the 12th century, hut the 
dukes of Brittany disputed possession with them, and in 1187 Henry 
II. of England, guardian of Arthur of Brittaa^, made himself master 
of the town after a siege of several weeks. During the War of the 
Hundred Years Morlaix was again captured and recaptured hy the 
Erench and the English, and pillaged by the latter in 1522. Queen 
Mary of Scotland, on her way to be married to the Dauphin, made 
solemn entry into Morlaix in 1548. And finally, the town having 
joined the League, the castle was taken by storm in the name of 
Henry IV. in 1594. 
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MOBLAT7D, Geoege (1763-1804), animal and subject 
painter, was bom in London on the 26th of June 1763. He 
came of a race of artists. His father, a painter, mezzotint- 
engraver, and picture-dealer, gave him a careful art-tr aining , 
and at an exceptionally early age he produced works of 
wonderful promise. At sixteen he exhibited sketches at 
the Eoyal Academy, and even before this his productions 
found ready purchasers, and some of them had been 
engraved. But already the taste for dissipation, which 
was stronger in Morland than even his love for art, had 
begun to manifest itself, and at seventeen he escaped from 
I the over-strict discipline of his father’s house, and began 
I a career of reckless prodigality which has hardly a parcel 
j in art-biography, gathering round him an entourage of the 
I most abandoned associates, and supporting himself by the 
sale of the pictures — rustic subjects and scenes from low 
life — ^which he threw off with unexampled rapidity. About 
1786 there appeared to be some prospect of amendment. 
He went to reside at Kensal Green, came under the influ- 
ence of better companions, and married a beautiful and 
virtuous girl, a sister of James Ward the animal-painter 
and Willkm Ward the engraver. The subjects which 
Morland painted duriug this period reflect the change in 
Ms way of life. The Idle and Industrious Mechanic, 
and Letitia or Seduction, moralities in the style of 
Hogarth, were engraved and became exceedingly popular. 
But soon the force of old habit asserted itself, the desire 
for freedom and lawlessness returned to the artist with 
redoubled violence, and he again drifted into a career of 
riot and intemperance. The means of dissipation were 
not wanting ; the dealers were eager for his productions ; 
indeed, so greatly were they esteemed that skffled copyists 
were employed to make many transcripts from the pictures 
on which he was at work, which were sold as originals to 
an nnsuspectiog public. The finest of Morland’s subjects 
date from 1790 to 1792. In 1791 was painted the I^ide 
of a Stable, now in the National Gallery, - probably the 
artist’s masterpiece. In spite of Ms popularity and his 
industry his affairs became inextricably embarrassed. For 
a time he eluded the bailifls with singular dexterity, but 
in November 1799 he was arrested. Obtaining the Buies 
of the Bench, he took a house within bounds, and con- 
tinued to practise both his art and his debauchery. He 
was released Tznder the Insolvent Act of 1802, but his 
health was ruined and he was speedily stricken with palsy. 
Partially recovering, he continned to paint, but before long 
he was again arrested for debt, and died in a sponging- 
honse m Eyre Street, Coldbath Fields, on the 29& of 
October 1804. His wife survived him only some three 
days, and they were buried in one grave. 

The most characteristic -works of Morland are those which deal 
with rustic and homely life. They show m-neh direct and instinct- 
ive feeling for nature, and admirable executive skill, but they have 
no elevation of subject, no great beauty of colour or truth of atmo- 
sphere. They suffer from the has-fce in which the artist habitually 
worked. Many of them have heen admirably mezzotinted by J. 
E. Smith and his pupils, William Ward and Jolm Young. Par- 
ticulars of Morland’s me -will be found in the biographies by J. 
Hassell (1804), G. Dawe (1807), and Blagton (1806), ani m Memoirs 
ofaBidure, by W. Collins, 1805. 

MOEMOHS, or The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, are a religions sect founded by Joseph Smith 
at Manchester, Kew York, in 1830, and for the last thirly- 
six years settled in Salt Lake City, Territory of Utah, 
United States. Smith was bom 23d December 1805 at 
Sharon, Windsor county, Vermont, fromwhi<fii place ten 
years later his parents, a poor, ignorant, thriftless, and 
not too honest couple, removed to Hew York, where iJiey 
settled on a small farm near Palmjaa, Wayne couniy 
(then Ontario). Four years later, in 1809, they remov^ 

' to Manchester, some 6 miles off ; and it was at the latter 
1 place when fifteen years old that Joseph began to have 
SVI. — 104 
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Ms alleged ■visions, in one of -wMcli on tlie night of 21st 
Septemb^er 1823 the angel Moroni appeared to him three 
times, and told him that the Bible of the Western Continent, 
the supplement to the New Testament, was buried in a 
certain spot near Manchester. Thither, four years later 
and after due disciplinary probation. Smith -went, and had 
deli'vered into his charge by an angel of the Lord a stone 
bos, in which was a volume, 6 inches thick, made of thin gold 
plates 8 inches by 7, and fastened together by three gold 
rings. The plates were covered -with small -writing in the 
“ reformed Egyptian ” tongue, and -were accompanied by a 
pair of supematoral spectacles, consisting of t-wo crystals 
set in a silver bow, and called “IJrim and Thummim;” 
by aid of these the mystic characters could be read. 
Being himself unable to read or write fluently, Smith 
employed as amannensis one Ohver Cowdery, to whom, 
from behind a curtain, he dictated a translation, which, 
with the aid of a farmer, Martin Harris, who had more 
money than wit, was printed and published in 1830 under 
the title of The Booh of Mormon^ and accompanied by the 
sworn statement of Oliver Cowdery, David Whitmer, and 
Martin Harris that an angel of God had shown them the 
plates of which the book was a translation. This testi- 
mony all three, on renouncing Mormonism some years 
later, denonneed as false j but meanwMle it helped Smith 
to impose on the credulous, particularly in the absence of 
the gold plates themselves, wMch suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared, The Book of Mormon, in which Joseph 
Smith -was declared to be Gkxi’s “ prophet,” -with all power 
and entitled to all obedience, professes to give the history 
of America from its first settlement by a colony of refugees 
from among the crowd disperaed by the confusion of tongues 
at the Tower of Babel down to the year 5 a.d. These settlers 
having in course of time destroyed one another, nothing 
df importance occurred until 600 b.o., when Lehi, his wife, 
and four soni^ with ten friends, all from Jerusalem, landed 
on the coast of Chili All -went well un-til the death of 
Lehi, -when the divine appointment to the leadership of 
NepM, the youngest son, roused the resentment of his 
elder brothers, who were in consequence condemned to 
have dark skins and to be an idle miscMevous race, — hence 
the North-American Indians. Between the Nephites and 
the bad Hebre-svsa fierce war was maintained for centuries, 
until finally, in spite of di-vine intervention in the person 
of the crucified Christ, the Nephites fell away from the 
true faith, and in 384 ajd. were nearly annihilated by 
their dark-skinned foes in a battle at the hill of Cumorah, 
ha Ontario coxmty, Ne-w York. Among the handful that 
scaped were Mormon and his son Moroni, the former of 
whom collected the sisteen books of records, kept by suc- 
cessive and priests, into one volume, wMch on Ms 
death vms supplemented by his son with some personal 
jmniniscences and by him buried in the hiU of Cumorah, — 
he being divinely a^ured that the book -would one day be 
discovered by God's chosen prophet. This is Smith’s 
account of the book ; but in reality it was ^vritten in 1812 
as ^ Imtorical romance by one Solomon Spalding, a eiack- 
. hndned preacher j and the MS. faffing into the hands of an 
j^SiiseumiilcBas oomporitor, Sidney Bigdon, was copied by hun, 
mA sdbenquesatfy given to Joseph Smith, Armed with 
tils booh w^ selfTassumed mvine authority, the latter 
soon b^an to ariiract followers. On 6th April 1830 the 
first ctMaference of the new sect, called by their neighbours 
Moman^ but by , themselves subsequently Latter-Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ, was held at Fayette, ^neca county, 
Hew York, and in the same year another revelation -was 
received by Smith, proelairrmg hi-m “seer, tranriator, 
prophet, apostle of Jesus Christ, aud elder of the church.” 
Smith no-w began. to baptize; but, his character, which 
-was none of the best, being too weE known in Fayette, he 


found it convenient to remove with hia followers, no-w 
thirty in number, to Kirtland, Ohio, wMch -was to be 
the seat of the New Jerusalem. Here he had another 
revelation, directing the saints to consecrate all their pro- 
perty to God and to start a bank. This being done and 
Smith appointed president of the bank, the country was 
soon flooded -with wortMess notes, which fact, added to 
other grievances, so enraged the neighbouring Christian 
settlers that on the night of 22d May 1832 a number of 
them dragged Smith and Eigdon from their beds and 
tarred and feathered them. One year later, the church 
was fairly organized, with three presidents, Smith, Eigdon, 
and Frederick G. Williams, who were styled the first 
presidency, and entrusted with the keys of the last 
kingdom. About this time the licentiousness of Smith 
might have led to the dissolution of the church but for the 
accession of Brigham Young, a Vermont painter and glazier, 
thirty years old, who turned up in Kirtland in 1832, and was 
immediately ordained elder. Young’s indomitable -will, per- 
suasive eloquence, executive ability, shrewdness, and zeal 
soon made their irifluence felt, and, when a further step was 
taken in 1835 towards the organization of a Merarchy by 
the institution of the quorum of the “ twelve apostles,” who 
were sent out as proselytizing missionaries among the “ gen- 
tiles,” Young was ordained one of the “ twelve ” and de- 
spatched to preach throughout the eastern States. In 1 836 
a large temple was consecrated in Kirtland, and iu the follow- 
ing year Orson Hyde and Heber C. Kimball were sent off as 
missionaries to England, where, among the labouring masses 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingl^m, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and the mining districts of South Wales they acMeved a 
remarkable success. Early in 1838 the Kbrtland bank 
failed, and Smith and Eigdon fled to Caldwell county, 
Missour^ where a large b^y of the saints, after having 
been driven successively from Jackson and Clay counties, 
had taken refuge and flo-urished. Smith’s troubles, how- 
ever, continued to increase. His gross profligacy had 
repelled many of Ids leading supporters and bred internal 
dimensions, while from the outside the brethren were 
harassed and threatened by the steadily gro-wing hostility 
of the native Missourians. To counteract the efforts of his 
enemies, a secret society -was organized in Smith’s favour 
id October 1838, called the Danites, with the avowed 
purptse of supporting Smith at aU hazards, of upholding 
the authority of Ms revelation and decrees as superior to 
the laws of the land, and of helping Mm to get possession, 
first of the State, then of the United States, and ultimately 
of the world. To such a height did the inner dissensions 
and the conflicts with the “gentiles” grow that they assumed 
the proportions of a ci-ril war, and necessitated the calling 
out of State militia. Defying the legal officers, Smith 
fortified the town and armed the saints, but finally had to 
succumb to superior numbers. Smith and Eigdon were 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of treason, murder, 
and felony, and their followers to the number of 16,000 
crossed over into Iffinois and settled near Commerce, Han- 
cock county. Here they were shortly afterwards rej oined by 
Sm i t h, who succeeded in escaping from prison, and, having 
obtained a charter, they founded the city of Nauvoo. Such 
were the powers granted them by tMs charter as to render 
the city practically independent of the State Government, 
and to give Smith all but unlimited ei-vil power. He 
organized a military body called the Nauvoo legion, of 
wMch he constituted himself commander with the title of 
lieutenant-general, while he was also president of the 
church and mayor of the city. On 6th April 1841 the 
foundations of the new temple were laid, and the city 
continued to grow rapidly in prosperity and size. But 
Smith’ s -rices were beginning to bear fruit. Some years 
previously he had prevailed on several women to cohabit 
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with, him, and in order to pacify his lawful wife and silence 
the objections of the saints he had a revelation on 12th 
July 1843 expressly establishing and approving polygamy. 
The proclamation of the new doctrine excited widespread 
indignation, which found special expression in the pages 
of the ExposHoTi a newspaper publi^ed by an old friend 
of Smith, one Dr Foster. Smith at once caused the Ex- 
positor printing-office to be razed and Foster expelled, on 
which the latter procured a warrant for the arrest of Smith, 
his brother Hyrum, and sixteen others. Smith resisted ; 
the militia was called out \ the Mormons armed themselves; 
and a civil war seemed imminent, when the governor of 
the State persuaded Smith to surrender and stand his trial 
Accordingly, on 27th June 1844 he and HjTnm were 
imprisoned in Carthage jail ; but that same night a mob 
broke into the prison and shot the two men dead. This 
shooting was the most fortunate thing that had ever 
happened to the Mormon cause, investing the murdered 
president with the halo of martyrdom, and effacing public 
recollection of his vices in the lustre of a glorious deatL 
Of the confusion that followed Smith’s “taking off” Bri gham 
Young profited by procuring his own election to the pre- 
sidency by the council of the “ twelve apostles,” — a position 
for which his splendid executive abilities well fitted him, 
as subsequent events abundantly proved. The following 
year witnessed what appeared to be the culmination of 
their misfortunes. The legislature of Illinois repealed 
the charter of Nauvoo, and so critical did the situation 
become that the leaders resolved to emigrate imme- 
diately, and preparations were begun for a general exodus 
westward. Early in 1846 a large number of the body 
met at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and those who had stayed 
behind soon found cause to regret that they too had 
not left Nauvoo, as in the September of the same year 
that city was cannonaded, and the Mormons were driven 
out. Meanwhile pioneers had been despatched to the 
Great Salt Lake vaUey, Utah, and, their report proving 
favourable, a large body of emigrants was marched wilffi 
military discipline across the wilderness to the valley, 
where they immediately proceeded to found Salt Lake City, 
and where on 24th July 1847 they were joined by their 
chief, Brigham Young. In the May following the main 
body of the saints set out to rejoin their brethren, and in 
the autumn of that year reached Salt Lake City. Large 
tracts of land were at once put under cultivation, a great 
city sprang up as by magic, and the untiring industry, 
energy, and zeal of the emigrants turned a barren wilder- 
ness into a fertile and blooming garden. An emigration 
fund was organized, missionaries were sent out, and soon 
settlers began to pour in from all quarters of the globe, 
particularly from Great Britain, Sweden and Norway, and 
in less numbers from Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
Strangely enough, and the fact deserves emphasis, Irelaiid 
ha s furnished few if any recruits to the cause of Mormon- 
ism. In March 1849 a convention was held at Salt Lake 
City, and a State was organized under the name of Deseret, 
meaning “ the land of Sie honey-bee.” A legislature was 
also elected, and a constitution framed, which was sent on 
to. Washington- This Congress refus^ to recognize, and 
by way of compromise for declining to admit the proposed 
new State into the Union President Fillmore in 1850 
organized the country occupied by the Mormons into the 
Territory of Utah, with Brigham Young as governor. 
District judges were also appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but in 1851, a few months after their appointment, 
they were forced to leave by the aggressive tactics of 
Yoxmg, Such bold defiance of the Federal Government 
could not be ignored ; Brigham was suspended from the 
governorship, and Colonel Steptoe of the United States 
army appointed in his stead. The new governor, backed 


by a battalion of soldiers, arrived in Utah in August 1854 ; 
but so strong was the opposition which he met with that 
he dared not assume office, and was forced to content him- 
self with merely wintering in Salt Lake City, after which 
he withdrew his troops to California. Nor ffid the other 
civil officers appointed by the United States Government 
at the same time show any bolder front. In February 
1856 a band of armed Mormons broke into the court- 
room of the United States district judge, and forced Judge 
Drummond to adjourn his court sine die. His surrender 
precipitated the ffight of the other civil officera, and with 
the sole exception of the United States Indian agent they 
withdrew from Salt Lake City. These facts led President 
Buchanan to appoint a new governor in the person of 
Alfred Camming, the superintendent of Indian aflffiirs on 
the upper Mssouri, who in 1857 went to Utah, accom- 
panied by Judge Eckels of Indiana as chief justice, and 
by a force of 2500 soldiers. Enraged by this aggressive 
action, Brigham Young boldly called the saints to arms. 
In September the United States army reached Utah, but 
on 5th and 6th October a band of mounted Mormons 
destroyed a number of its supply trains, and a few days 
later cut off 800 oxen from its rear and drove them into 
Salt Lake City. The result was that the United States 
army, now commanded by Colonel A. S. Johnston, was 
compelled — ^it being now mid-November — to go into winter 
qTmrters at Black’s Forks, near Fort Bridger. In the 
same year a party of Mormons and Indians, instigated 
and led by a Mormon bishop named John D. Lee, attacked 
a train of 150 non-Mormon emigrants at Mountain Mea- 
dows, near Utah, and massacred every soul. Governor 
Gumming at once declared the Territory in a state of 
rebellion; but in the spring of 1858, through the inter- 
vention of Thomas L. Kane of Pennsylvania, armed with 
letters of authority from President Buchanan, the Mormons 
were induced to submit to the Federal authority, and 
accepted a free offer of pardon made to them by the United 
States Government as the condition of their submission. 
Matters being thus settled, the Federal troops encamped 
on the western shore of L^e Utah, some 40 miles from 
Salt Lake City, where they remained until withdrawn from 
the Territory in 1860. On the close of the American Civil 
War a Federal governor was again appointed, and in 1871 
polygamy was declared to be a criminal offence, and Brigham 
Young was arrested. This action, however, on the part of 
the United States Government was merely spasmodic, and 
the Mormons continued to practise polygamy, and to increase 
in wealth and numbers until 29th August 1877, when 
Brigham Young died, leaving a fortune of $2,000,000 
(i6400,000) to 1 7 wives and 56 children. He was succeeded 
in office by John Taylor, an EnglMiman, although the 
actual leadership fell to George Q. Cannon, "fiist coun- 
sellor ” to the president, and one of the ablest men in the 
sect. The year 1877 was otherwise signalized in Mormon 
history by the trial, conviction, and execution of John D. 
Lee for the Mountain VaUey massacre of 185T. Of late 
years the question of Mormonism has largely occupied 
public attention. In 1873 Mr Frelinghuysen introduced 
a bill severely censuring polygamy, and declaring that the 
wives of polygamists co^dd claim relief by action for divorce. 
La 1874 the committee of the House of Eepresentatives 
reported a bill which reduced Utah to the position of a 
province, placing the control of affairs in the hands of 
Federal officials, and practimlly abolishing polygamy. In 
the same year George Q. Cannon was elasted a delegate 
from Utah, and though his election was contested it was 
confirmed by the House of Representatives. This decision, 
however, was accompanied by the passing of a resolution 
by a vote of 127 to 51, appointing a committee of iavestiga- 
tion into Delegate Cannon’s alleged polygamy, — ^behaving, 
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it was asserted, four ■wives. Later in the same year the ' 
Utah Judiciary Bill, attacfcmg the very foundation of 
Mormonism, passed the House in spite of the eloq'aent 
opposition of Cannon. Other steps in the same direction 
have ance been taken, and bills passed, having for their 
object the estiipation of polygamy, but all without imme- : 
diate and practical effect. It is, however, a question of 
time merely; polygamy is doomed. The secession, chiefly 
because of his opposition to the practice, of Brigham 
Young’s son, a Christian preacher, and of a large body 
of other anti-polygamists who claim to be the true Latter- 
Day Saints, represents not an individual opinion but the 
deep-rooted conviction of a great party, and the day is not 
far distant when the Mormons who ackno'wledge John 
Taylor as chief prophet must consent to lop off polygamy 
or cease to exist as a corporate body of the United States. 
iJready there are not wanting signs of approaching dis- 
solution, of which perhaps the most significant is tide con- 
ferenceof the “Eeorganiz^ Church of Jeans Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints,” held on 6th April 1883, at Kirtland, Lake 
county, Ohio. TMa sect originated in 1861, seven years 
after the death of Joseph Smith, ■when several officers of the 
church met and claim^ to have received a revelation from 
God, directing them to repudiate Brigham Young, as not 
being the di'vinely-appoiuted and legitimate successor of 
Joseph Smith, and as being the promul^tor of such false 
doctrines as polygamy, Adsm-God ■worship, and the right to 
shed the blo^ of apostat es. Hothing of special importance 
occurred, however, until 1860, when Joseph Smith juru, 
the eldest son of the founder of the faith, became identi- 
fied with the Eeorganized Church as its president. Since 
then the seceders have prosecuted missionary -work through- 
out the United States, Great Britain, Canada, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Australi^ and the Society Islands, until their 
communicants are said to number over 27,000, Their 
h^dquarters are at Plano, Illinois, to -which place they 
removed from Lamom, lo-wa^ in 1881. The Eeorganized 
Church holds that the legitimate successor to Joseph Smith 
■was his eldest son, timt the allegation that Smith intro- 
duced polygamy on the strength of divine revelation was 
an invention of Brigham Young, that tie Utah Church 
has departed grievously from the faith and practices laid 
down in the J5ook of Mormon and subs^uent revelations 
to Joseph Smith, and that the Eeorganiz^ Church is the 
only true and la-wfol continuation of, and successor to, tho 
original church, and as such is legally entitled to all that 
church’s property and rights. And it -was to celebrate the 
dedsltm of the United States Court of Ohio confirming 
this last claim, and vesting in them the right to the temple 
consecrated in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1636, and for nearfy forty 
years disused owing "to litigation, that the Eeorganized 
Church met in that temple on the flth of April 1883. 

Setumiag to the main body, it may be added that the 
population of Utah is 147,000, of whom 123,000 are 
Mormons; but as the saints are scattered over the globe 
it is difficult to arrive at a just estimate of their complete 
numerical strength. In Idaho, Arizona, Washington, 
Colorado, Montoa, and Wyoming they have of late years 
made great progress, and their number in the United 
States outside of Utah cannot fall much under 27,000. 
hi Jhjro{» they have also many adherents, and a caWnl 
study, based on recent official statistic^ would place their 
entire uumber at 213,000. 

’ ffomvtneni.—At the head of the body is a jo^dent, whopos- 
sesses supreme authority, supported by two counsellors. These 
three aoe supposed to be ihe successors of Peter, James, and John, 
and consiatete yrh&t is known as the “first presidency, ” Then comes 
.the patriarch,” whose chief duty is to bl^ and lay on hand^ and 
afi^ mm the "tw^ve apostles,”faTmii!ga travelliz^ high eouiuul, 
and recfiSvbga Mdaiy of $1600 a year each. Of these the ureadent 
is (sse'g^jfo .ojie,- mia endowed with authority equal to the other 


eleven. Their duties are important. They ordain all other officers, 
eldeis, priests, teachers, and deacons, lead all religious meetings, 
and administer the rites of baptism and sacrament. Fourth come 
the seven presidents of the “seventies,” each body comprising seventy 
elders ; there are eighty seventies in Utah, each of which has seven 
presidents, and every seven one president. These seventies make 
aTmtial reports, and are the missionaries and propagandists of the 
body. Fifth come the “high priests,” whose chief duty is to officiate 
in ml the offices of the church in the absence of any higher autho- 
rities. iiter them comes the presiding bishop, who superintends 
the collection of tithes, which amount to $1, 100, 000 annually. The 
church is made up of 23 stakes, each having a president, and is 
divided into vrarcis, which are subdivided into districts, each of 
which has a certain number of teachers, a meeting-house, Sunday 
school, day school, and dramatic, debating, and literary societies. 

Doctrine . — ^The Mormons no longer claim to he a Christian sect, 
anymore than do the Mohammedans. A. system of pol;^h6ism has 
been grafted on "the original creed, according to which there are 
grades among the gods, the place of Supreme Euler of all being 
taken, by the primeval Adam of Genesis, who is the deity highest 
in spiritual rank, while Christ, Mohammed, Joseph Smith, and 
Bri^iam Young also partake of divinity. The business of these 
deities is the propagation of souls to people bodies begotten on 
earth, and the sexual relation permeates every portion of the creed 
as thoroughly as it did that of ancient India or ^gypt. The saints 
on leaving this world are deified, and their glory is ia proportion 
to the number of their wives and children, — hence, the necessity 
and justification of polygamy, and the practice of having many 
■wives sealed to one saint. Their distinguishing points of faith 
are : — religiously, a belief in a continual mvine revelation through 
the inspired medium of the prophet at the head of the church ; 
morally, polygamy, though this is expressly condemned ia the 
Book of Mormon-, and was grafted on the original faith by Smith ; 
and, socially, a complete hierarchical organization. They believe in 
the Bible as supplemented by the Book of Mormon and the Book of 
Doctrine ; in the gift of prophecy, miracles, and casting out devils ; 
in the imminent approach of the end of the world j m their own 
identity with the apocalyptic saints who shall reign with Christ in a 
tempom kingdoia, either in Missouri or Utah; in the literal 
Tesnrreciion of the body ; in absolute liberty df private judcment 
in religious matters j ana in the salvation of a man only if he bSieves 
in Christ’s atonement, repents, is baptized by immersion by a 
Christ-appointed awstle, and receives the laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost by duly authorized apostles. Among 
their minor rides as laid down in A Word M Wisdom, supposed to 
have been revealed to Joseph Smith, 27th February 1838, are these 
recomniendations : — ^thatit is not good to drink wine or strong drink, 
except at the Lord’s Supper (and even then it should be home-made 
™pe-wine), or to use hot drinks or tobacco, — the former being meant 
lor the washing of the body, and the latter for the healing ofbruises 
and sick cattle ; man’s proper food is herbs and fruit, that for 
beasts and fowls, grain ; and, except in winter and in case of famine 
and severe cold, fiesh should not be eaten by man. Infant baptism 
is also condemned, but the children of the saints who have reached 
their eighth year should be baptized- The deceased, also, can be 
baptized by proxy, and in this way Washington, PVanklin, and 
others have been vicariously baptized into the church. 


See Bao'kofMormonOSIQy, Bock of Doctrine and CoBenanis (1876); John Hyde 
jnn., Mormonism, its Leaders and Designs (1867) : B. G-. Perris, Utah and the 
Mormons (1SS4); W. W, Green, Mormonim ri870); T. B. H. Stenbocse, Itaaky 
MouiUain Sainu (1875); H, Idayliew. TAe iiforiwns ; Elcier John Jaanes, Cofe- 
ekigm for ChUdren (1877) ; Jolm W. Gunnifloii, Mormons, or laUer-Bay Srdnts 
g852^; aepvrorih IMxob, Sfirttnal Wives (1868); J. H. Beadle, 


MOEHAY, Philippe DE (1549-1623), Seigneur du Ples- 
sis-Marly, very generally kno-wn as Momay Du Plessis or 
Du Fiessis-Momay, one of the most distinguislied members 
of the Protestant party in France, -was b^orn at Bniy in 
Ifonnandy on 5tli November 1549. As a younger son 
he was destined for the church, and -with this -view -was 
sent to Iffie College de Lisieux in Paris, but in his eleventh 
y-Mir, along with the rest of his family, he abandoned 
Boinan Catholicism, continiiing, howe-yer, -with zeal and 
snccess his studies not only in classical and general litera- 
ture but also in theology. In the autumn of 1567, on the 
outbreak; of the secjond religious -war, he Joined the army 
of OondA but was prevented from taking an active part 
in the campaign by a fall from his horse, which broke his 
leg. In the follo-wing year he went abroad, and, after 
spending the winter at Heidelberg, travellecl extensively 
in I^y, Germany, the Low Countries, and England, 
learning the lan^ages and acquiring the friendship of 
many of the distingumhed men of all these countries. In 
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Jime 1572 lift returned to France, and had begun to enter 
upon a diplomatic career (his earliest extant “ mdmoire,” 
laid by Coligny before Charles IX., bad reference to the 
duty of France to support the Low Countries in their 
struggle for independence) when the St Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, from which he escaped with difSculty, compelled 
him to take refuge across the Channel, There he rendered 
■valuable services to Williain of Orange, and also to the 
duke of AleuQon-Anjou, as a semi-official political agent. 
Eetuming to France at the instance of La Noue towards 
the end of 1573, he took part ■with various success in 
numerous military enterprises, and -was made prisoner at 
Dormans in 1575 (lOth October), but not having been re- 
cognized he got off for a small ransom. Shortly afterwards 
he married Charlotte Arbaleste at Sedan, and at her re- 
quest wrote as a bridal present the IHscours de la Vie ei 
d£ la Mori (1576), -which has been so often reprinted and 
translated. In 1577 Henry of Navarre made him a mem- 
ber of his council and sent him on a diplomatic mission to 
England, and during this visit, which lasted more than a 
year, he found time among Ms other pressing occupations 
to prepare for the press his Trai^ de V^glise oU Von traite 
dee pHn/Gi/pcdes questions qui ont Itc rimes mr ce poird en 
nostre temps (1578), which at once became popular. From 
July 1578 till his return to France in 1582 he was chiefly 
in the Lo-w Countries, engaged in public business, and 
during this interval he -wrote and published a considerable 
work in apologetical theology (Traiti de la terite de la 
religion ehrUienne contre les Athoes, JSpictcriens, Pagens, 
Juifs, etc., 1581). With the death of the duke of ^jou 
in 1634, by which Henry of Navarre was brought within 
sight of the throne of France, the period of Momay’s 
greatest political activity began} his importance in the 
Huguenot counsels was further increased in 1688 by the 
death of the prince of Cond4, to whose influence he practi- 
cally succeeded. In April 1589 he was rewarded for the 
reconciliation of the two Henries "with the govemorsMp of 
Saumur, and he took active part in many of the military 
operations that followed the assassination of Henry HL 
in the folio-wing August. He was present at the siege of 
Dieppe, fought by the side of Henry IV, at Ivry, and was 
one of the besiegers of Rouen in 1591-92, until seat on a 
mission to the court of Elizabeth. A crisis in his political 
career was marked by Henry’s abjuration of Protest- 
antism in July 1593, which gradu^y led to Momay’s 
■withdrawal from the court. In this year it was that he 
founded the Protestant academy or university of Saumuj, 
wMch had a distinguished history until its suppression by 
Louis XIT. in 1683. In 1598 he published a work on 
which he had long been engaged, entitled De Vinstitution, 
usage, et doctrine du, saiivt sacrement de VJSucharistie en 
VJ&glise andenne. It ha'ving reached his ears that Cardinal 
Du Perron had alleged that of the (thousands of) citations 
in this controversial work he could point out five hundred 
that were falsified or misunderstood, he challenged his 
assailant to a public discussion. This ■was at last arranged 
for by the good offices of the king, and took place at 
Fontainebleau on 4th May 1600. Only nine passages 
were discussed, but in each case the decision, one is not 
surprised in the circumstances to learn, ■went against the 
Protestant. Momay, from whom every indication of the 
particular passages to be impugned had been persmtently 
withheld, was forced by supervening illness to withdraw. 
Only once again did he appear at court, in 1607. He 
cou-tinued, however, to give his party the benefit of his 
counsel and active support to the end of his long and busy 
life. His last work, entitled Myst^e diniquitS, dest d; 
dire, VHstoire de la FapautS, appeared in 1611. Inl618 
he was chosen a deputy to represent the French Protest- 
ants at the ^od of Dort. Prohibited by Louis XHL 


from personally attending, he nevertheless contributed 
materially to the dehberatious of that assembly by written 
communications. In 1621 he was deprived of his governor- 
ship ; and his death took place at La For^t-sur-Sevre on 
11^ November 1623. 

Tvo volumes of M&noires, from 1572 to I5S9, appeared at La 
Foret ia 1624, and a continuation, in two volumes, at Amsterdam 
in 1652 ; a more complete edition {Memoires, corre^oTidanceSy et vie) 
in twelve volomes, Svo, was published at Paris in 1624-25. The 
greater nximber of his works were translated into English during 
his lifetime. 

MOR.NY, CHi.sLEs AuarrsTE Loins Joseph, Due de 
(1811-1865), was the natural son of Hortense Beauhamais, 
queen of Holland, and of the comte de Flahaut, a leading 
dandy of the period, and was thus brother to Napoleon 
m. The secret of his birth (23d October 1811) was care- 
fully kept ; he was acknowledged as son by the comte de 
Morny for a consideration, and was brought up by his 
paternal grandmother, Madame de Souza, a -writer of 
society novels, and a woman of great wit aud high breeding. 
As a boy of nineteen he was declared after the revolution 
of 1830 a hero of July, and was entered at the staff college. 
In 1832 he was gazetted suh-lieutenant, and served in 
Algeria as aide-de-camp to Gleneral Oudinot ; he was pre- 
sent at Mascara and Constantine, and was made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. In 1838 he returned to Paris, 
and began Ms career as dandy and speculator. In the 
first capacity he set the fasMons both of dress and manners 
to the young men of Paris, and conceived the idea, of the 
modem society journal, and in the second established a 
manufactory of beetroot sugar at Clermont-Ferrand. This 
last idea brought about his election for the department of 
the Puy-de-D6me. In the chamber he voted consistently 
•with the ministers. The republic of 1848 marked the 
crisis in Ms- fortunes, and by 1851 all his speculations had 
failed, and all his property was sold. In desperation he 
determined to play a part in poUtics, and was the heart 
and soul of the coup d'etat of December 1851. The success 
of the comp dUat was certain, owing to the fear of the 
extreme republicans entertained by great majority of 
tike nation, and all that was needed was a head for intrigue 
and an utter absence of scruples to shed innocent blc^. 
Moray and St Amaud fulfilled these requisites, Moray 
■was on the day of the coup dHat made ministm: of the 
intmior, but he had no taste for the drudgery of adminis- 
tration, and in January 1852 found an excuse for resigning 
on the question of the property of the Orleanist princes. 
The empire established, he was again able to begin specu- 
lating, and -used both "the money of -the state and his 
influence -with Ms brother for the success of his schemes. 
He had been in 1852 re-elected deputy for Clermont^ 
Ferrand, and was in 1854 elected president of -the corps 
legislatif, an office which he held for the rest of his life. 
This office in every way suited him.; he had large pay, 
and resided in. a magnificent official residence, where he 
produced little plays to admiring audiences. The work 
■was not hard, being cMefly to maintain the Govenuneafe 
majority in a good humour by sumptuous entertainment 
and to win over the Liberals by the same -taictica. He still 
speculated in railways, pictures, mines, and even in a new 
watering-plac^ Deau-rflle, and, being absolutely unscru- 
pulous and venal, amassed an immense fortune in spite 
of the utmost extravagance. In 1856 he was special 
ambassador at the coronation of Czar Alexander H, when 
he spent immoase sums, and married a -wealthy Eusadao, 
Princess Troubetzkoy. In 1862 he was ereat^ a duke, 
and in 1865, after continuing to the last Ms career of dissi- 
pation, died of sheer ansemia from the measures he took 
to keep himself fit for yet further excesses. 

Of the due de Momy little good can be said either as a statesn^ 
or a man. He looked, upon everything from a purely selfish point 
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of view, and would not hare denied it ; but he was shrewd enou^ 
to perceive that the empire rested on the prestige it maintarned wr 
France not ooly in war but in fashionj and in assisting the empress 
to make Paris the centi-e of fashion for the whole civilized world he 
fcuew he was not only pleasing himself but doing a service to the 
empire. He was a thorough man of the world, and was witty as 
such, but the wit does not appear at its brightest in his plays, 
publidied under the name of Saint-Remy, of which perhaps the 
most readable is M. Choufleury rcstera chez lui. He had great 
mftuence over the emperor, hut could lay no claim to personal 
fidelity, as could his less able hut ec[ually unscrupulous colleague, 
JL de Persigny. 

.For his life consult H. Castille, If. de Moniy, 1859, and De la Gneronniere, 
Etvdesetportraits polUiques.(lS!>6y, also Alton-Shee’sife moires (1868-69). His char- 
acter is admirahly sketched as ihe dno de Mora, in A. Dandet’s novel Le JVoZnh. 

MOBO, Attoni (c. 1512-1681), otherwise known as 
Sm Anthony Moeb, an eminent portrait-painter, was born 
at Utrecht, in 1512 according to some, but in 1525 
according to Van Mander in. bis Leven der SckUders. 
He studied his art under Jan Sehoorel ; and after making 
a professional yisit to Italy he commenced to paint por- 
traits in the style of Hans Holbein. His rise to eminence 
was rapid. In 1552 he was invited, to Madrid by the 
emperor Charles V. to execute a likeness of Prince Philip. 
Two years afterwards he was in London painting the 
portrait of Queen Mary. For this picture an annual 
salary and, as some suppose, the honour of knighthood 
were conferred upon him. He was also employed to 
sketch the likenesses of several of the English nobility. 
On the death of Mary in 1558 Moro returned to Sp^, 
and lived there for two years in great honour with Philip 
n., executing, in addition to portraits, several copies after 
Titian. Having compromised himself with the Inquisition, 
he repaired to the Ne t herlands and was received into the 
service of the duke of Alva. His death took place at 
Antwerp about 1581. Among his figure-pictures Van 
Mander specifies the Circumcision of Christ, executed 
for Antwerp cathedral, as one of the most notable. His 
portraits are full of individuality, and characterized by 
firm and solid rendering of fle^. Several admirable 
examples are preserved in Madrid ; among the rest the 
portrait of Queen Mary of England, which has been 
excellently etched by Milius {L^Art, 8th December 1878). 
" Moro’s style,” says Stanley in his Dutch and Fleiai^ 
Fainterg^ “ so much resembles that of Hoibeiu as to fre- 
quently create a doubt to which of them a portrait is to 
^ attributed ; but he is not so clear and delicate in his 
colouring (perhaps from having painted so much in Spain) 
ae thM master.” 

MOEOCCO, or Mabocco, the term (corrupted from the 
name c£ the city Maxr^knsh). used in English to designate 
tlaar Mai^rih al-Ak^ extreme west of the Arabs, is the 
ctmnfacy at the norih- western corner of the African continmit, 
with the Mediterranean on the north and the Atlantic on tibe 
west. Its landwanl limits can only he vaguely defined. The 
eastern frontier towards Algeria, determined by the treaty 
of 18i4, is a purely conventional line starting from the 
mouth of a small stream called the Skis and running across 
connijy in a gmieral south-south-east direction. The 
acrathem bfflmdari®i expand and contract according to the 
power and. activity of central authorities. B^un and 

■Wagnjar (1882), who include Tdfllelt, Eenatsa^ Fi^, Twat, 
(Jurara, Tidikdfe, the plateau of Tedmaid, &c., estimate the 
total area of the sultahate at 305,548 square miles ; and this, 
which is about twice the size of Algeria, or five times that 
of England and Wale% may be taken as a maximum. The 
ali^ifMce of many of the tribes within this compass is 
qui^onahle and intermittent. Morocco.is srill the, portion 
^ Northern Africa about which European information is 
most dfifeetive, and the ordinary maps are composed to a 
large extent of most unscientific material ek^ out by 
probabilirios and eoryecture. Siuee the middle of the 
eantHiy- a good deal has been done in the way of 


erqpioration, mainly in the lowlands and steppes sloping 
towards the Atlantic — the country of the great historical 
I cities of Tangiers, Fez, Meknes (Mequinez), and Morocco ; 
but even there what lies but a few miles east or west of 
some track traversed by Europeans for centuries remains 
matter of question. 

Since the publication of Arlett’s survey from Cape 
Spartel to Cape Bojador (1.840-44) and of Vincendon- 
Dumoulin and Kerhallet’s surveys from the Strait of Gib- 
raltar to the Algerian frontier (1853-57) the seaward aspect 
of Morocco has been known in detail. To the Mediter- 
ranean it presents for a distance of about 200 miles the 
rugged profile of the Eif hills (still unexplored), which 
generally end in lines of cliff broken at intervals by narrow 
sweeps of sandy beach, but occasionally open up into beau- 
tiful and fertile valleys, with abundant evidence of human 
occupancy and tillage. About 6 miles west of the Skis 
lies the mouth of the great river Muliiya ; and 10 miles 
farther on, opposite Cape del Agua (Eas Sidi Beshir), is 
a group of dry and barren islands known as the Zafarines, 
which form the best roadstead on the Eff coast.^ Be- 
tween Point Quiviana and MeliUa runs a low and sandy 
shore iu front of a great salt marsh, the Puerto Nuevo of 
the Spaniards. MehUa (Mallla) is a fortified town, held 
by the Spaniards since 1653, built on a rocky peninsula 
and connected by lines of rampart with Fort Eosario on 
the heights behind. Near the vOlage of Azanen is a wide 
open shore with the only sand-dunes on all this coast, 
l^e fine semicircular bay of AIhucemas is the seaward 
end of one of the most beautiful valleys in the Elf, clothed 
with verdure and dotted with hamlets. A Spanish presidio 
occupies one of the larger of the AIhucemas islands (Al- 
Mazemma), which axe identified with the Ad Sex Insulas 
of the itineraries. Another Spanish fortress crowns the 
rocky island of San Antonio or Penon de Velez j and in 
the valley off which it lies stood a town known to the 
Spaniards as Velez de Gomera, to the Arabs as BiS,dis, which 
continued to be a place of importance in the 16th century. 
The so-called Bay of Tetuan (Tetydwin) — ^the town is just 
visible from the sea — is little more than the straight stretch 
of coast between Cape Mazari on the south and Cape Negro 
or Negrete on the north ; but the prominence of these two 
headl^ds gives it an appearance of depth. From Cape 
Negro nor^wards to Ceuta the most notable object on 
the horizon is the summit of Jebel MfisA, which, though 
situated on the Strait of Gibraltar, towers above the inter- 
vening hills. CeTita (Sebta), the most important and 
flouncing of the Spani^ settlements in Morocco, occupies 
a peninsula, — ^the head, Mt. Acho, standing about 4 miles 
out to sea, and the neck being low and narrow. It marks 
the eastern end of the strait. Westwards, the first point 
of interest is again Jebel Miis^ the Elephas of Strabo, and 
the Apes' Hill of EngHsh charts; the truncated top is 
usually hid in clouds. About. 20 miles farther along the 
coast lies the Bay of Tangiers (Tanja), by far the finest 
' harbour in Morocco, West from. Tankers runs the Jebel 
Eehfr ,(880 feet at its highest), the seaward extremity of 
which forms the celebrated Cape Spartel, the north-west 
ft,T^gTA of the Afrinq.Ti continent, known to the ancients as 
Aoapelusia or Cotes Promontorium. The lighthouse, built 
in 1864 at the cost of the sultan of Morocco, and maiur 
tamed at the joint expense of England, France, Italy, and 
Spain, is the only one on the western, coast. 

The Atlantic coast of Morocco is remarkable for its 
regularity and samen^ ; not a single gulf or noteworthy 
estuary occurs throughout its whole length; the capes 

r The name is derived from the Arab tribe of the Beni Ja’far, -who 
settl^ on the neighbouring mainland at the conquest. Since 1848 
the Mands have belonged , to Spain. They are identified with the Aii 
Tres Znsolas of the Boman itinemieSi 
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are few aad for the most part feebly marked. South- 
ward from Cape Spartel the shore s in ks rapidly till it is 
within a few feet of the sea-level. In the low cliff which 
it forms about miles from the lighthouse there is a 
great quarry, which from remote antiquity has yielded the 
hand-mills used in the Tangiers district. A stretch of 
low marshy ground along the Tahaddart — the estuary of 
the Wddi Kebir (W. Muharhar) and \Y. al-Kharrub — agrees 
with Scylax’s Gulf of Cotes (Tissot). Three or four miles 
farther south lie the ruins of the town of Nebrosh, built by 
Moors from Andalusia ; and 4 or 6 miles more bring us to 
Azdd or Arzilla, the ancient Golonia Julia Constantia Zilis 
or Zeles. Since its bombardment by the Austrians in 1829 
it has been a wretched little place, with a mixed Moorish 
and Jewish population of about 1200.^ For the next 16 
miles, between Azil^ and Larash or El-Aeaish {q.v.) the 
coast has a tolerably bold background of hills, Jebel Sarsar 
near Fez forming an important landmark for the latter town, 
which, with its Phoenician, Roman, and mediaeval remains, 
is historically one of the most interesting places in Morocco. 
A line of reddish cliffs about 300 feet high runs south 
for about 10 miles from the W. Aulkos, at whose mouth 
the town is built i then the coast sinks tili it reaches Miik 
Bii Selham, an eminence 220 feet high. Between Miild 
Bil Selham (often wrongly called Old Mamura or Marmore) 
and a similar height crowned by the tomb of Sidi *Abd 
Allah JehK lies the outlet of the Blue Lake (Maqa Zar^), 
10 or 12 miles long. Farther south, and separated from 
the sea by an unbroken line of rounded hills (230-260 
feet), is the much more extensive lagoon of Eas al-Dura, 
whidi in the season becomes a series of marshy meres, 
but in the rainy season fills up and discharges into the 
Sebil. Eastward it is connected with the Marjat al-Ghaxb, 
fed by the W. Meda. On the south side of the outlet of 
the Sehii lies Ma'miira, probably founded by ‘Abd al- 
Mumen, and originally named Mahdiya, after the Almohade 
Mahdl. Twenty miles farther is the mouth of the Bh 
RaJpak, with its cluster of interesting towns : Sallee (S4l4t) 
on the north side, long famous for its piracies and stUl one 
of the most fanatical places in the empire, and on the south 
side Hew Sallee (Rabdt) with its conspicuous tower of 
Hasaa, and Sheila (Sella of Leo Africanus) with its inter- 
esting ruins. Onward for 100 miles to Point Azammur 
and the mouth of the Umm Rabf river a line of bills skirts 
the sea ; the shore is for the most part low, and, with tib.e 
exception of capes at Faddla (a small village) and D4r al- 
Baidd or Casa Blanca, it runs in a straight line west-south- 
west. Casa Blanca, the ancient Anfd, once a flourishing 
port, was ruined by the Portuguese (1468) in revenge for 
its piracies. It is now a place of 4000 inhabitants, and 
has a thriving export trade in maize, beans, and wool, 
and a European colony of about 100 persons. Azammur 
(that is, in Berber, “ The Olives,” viz., of the Sheikh Bii 
Shuaib), with 1000 inhabitants dependent on the shebbel 
fisheries in the river, stands on an eminence about 1|- 
miles from the sea on the south side of the Emm Rabf. 
The bay of Mazagan (Mizighan), a few miles to the sout^ 
curves westward with a boldness of sweep unusual on this 
coast. The town of Ma 2 agan was foimded by the Portu- 
guese in 1506, and held by them till 1769.® About 8 
miles to the south and less ^’.bfl.n a mile inland lie the 
extensive ruins of Tit, a town which proved a thorn in 
the side of the people of Mazagan till they sallied forth 


^ The absurd story that about the 9th. century it was an English 
possession has its root in the visits of the N’orma-ns to this quarter. 
The modem town eprstug from a fortress built to protect the coast 
against tiiem (Dozy, 3d ed., iL 264 sq.). 

8 The Portuguese settlers, who had to leave it when Don Jos6 decided 
on surrendering this last stronghold of his conntryin Morocco, were after- 
wards sent to Brazil, where they founded Villa Nova de Mazagan. 
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and destroyed it. At Cape Blanc (so called from its 
white cliffs) the coast, which bulged out at Cape Mazagan, 
again bends east to resume much the same general 
dmection for 55 miles to Cape Cantin. On this stretch 
the only poiut of interest is Walidiya, formerly Al-Ghait ; 
the excellent harbour praised by Edrisi is formed by an 
extensive lagoon, and M. Tissot thinks that by a little 
dredging the place would again become the safest ship- 
ping station on the whole Morocco seaboard.® Beyond 
Cape Cantin (300 feet high) the coast becomes bolder and 
more irregular, especially after the mouth of the Tensift is 
passed. About IS nules farther lies Saffi (Asfi), “by far 
the most picturesque spot on the west coast,” with the high 
walls and square towers of its Portuguese fortifications 
shown to advantage by the ruggedness of the site. South 
of MoGADOE( 2 .r.),aud onwards beyond the limits oOIorocco, 
the coast, becoming ever more and more inaccessible and 
dangerous in winter, is emphatically known as the Iron 
Coast. From Cape Sim or Ossim (Ras Tagriwalt), 10 miles 
south of Mogador, the direction is due south to Cape Gir 
(Igir U&ani), the termination of Jebel Ida u Tanan (Rabbi 
Maxdoeh^e), the last spur of the Atlas proper. Rounding 
this headland we reach Agadir (Agadir 'n Igir), the Santa 
Cruz Major or Santa Cruz de Berberia of the Spaniards, 
formerly known as the Gate of the Soudan.'^ It is a little 
town with white battlements three-quarters of a mile in 
circumferenee, on a steep eminence 600 feet high. In 
the 15th century it was seized by the Portuguese, and 
Don Manuel caused it to be fortified; but in 1536 it 
was captured by Muley (Mauldi) A.hmed al-Hasan. Its 
merchants were removed to Mogador in 1773. At the 
mouth of the Siis Leo places three little towns called Messa 
(Mdssa), with a mosque popularly reputed the scene of 
Jonah’s restoration to terra fimia. The port of this name,® 
regularly visited by the Genoese traders in the 16 th century, 
who exported sMns, gum, wax, gold, and iudigo, is no doubt 
at the mouth of the "W. M4ssa, 20 miles farther south.® 
Ifni, situated in 29“ 23' N. lat., and SidiVTorzek, the Cape 
Hon'^ of the Portuguese, are the ouly points calling for 
notice till the better known Cape Hun is reached, which lies 
5 or 6 miles north of the W. Der'a. With the Der'a the 
Sahara may be said to begin. 

On most maps the interior of Morocco is represented as 
extremely mountainous ; but, while it is traversed from east 
to west by more than one strongly-defined rang^ the greater 
part of the surface is really occupied by undulating steppe- 
‘ Hke tracts diversified by low hills. The backbone of the 
^ country is the Great Atlas (Daran of the Berbers).® At 
' its western extremity the range averages from 4000 to 
5000 feet in height ; after a ^ght falling off for a few 
mil^ it rises till it attains an elevation of 10,000 feet; 
beyond the pass (about 60 miles from the sea) which leads 
from Morocco to TAnidant the summits seem to be between 
11,000 and 11,500 feet ; about 40 miles farther ^t there 
is a second pass at an altitude of about 7000 feet; and 
beyond that the maiu ridge continues 30 miles at a height 
of about 12,000 feet, with a few peaks reaching to 13,000 
or 13,500 feet. Snow lies on some of the summits as late 


® BuU. de la Soe. de CrSogr., Paris, 1875. 

* This must not he confounded with Santa Omz de Mar Peqnefia, 
a post established in 1476 somewhere on this coast by Herrera, lord 
of the Canary Islands, and in modem times the subject of much geo- 
graphical disputation. After obtaining permission to reoocnpy the 
site the Spanish Government was unable to identify it. 

® See Valentin Ferdinand, Besckreibung West Afrika's (Mem. of 
the Acad, of Munich, 3d Cla^, pt. viii.). 

® Yatlibi, Descr. al-Maghr^ p. 126 ; Sxst, des BerHres, ii 279. 

^ No, Non, Nor, Naum, Nao, are among the various readings. It 
was another Cape Non to the south of Cape Bojador which seems to 
have given rise to the proverb, Quern jpasar o caSo de Ifclo m tvntara 
Qu mao. See Bol. de la Soc. Qeogr., p. 316, Madrid, 1880. 

® Pliny says the natives called the Allas “Dytin.” 
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s June, but it is probable that none o£ them retain it 
hrougliout the year. Taken as a "vriLole, the Atlas has a 
aean elevation higher than that of any other range of 
iqnal length in Europe or in the African and Asiatic 
ionntanes bordering on the Mediterranean. Froin the 
owlands to the north it has a very fine appearance, rising, 
IS it seems, in steep and ahnosb abrupt ascent, though 
real distance from foot to summit is a slope of 15 miles 
'compare the panorama prefixed to Hooker and Ball’s 


tyhat is -die cnlmmatmg point of the range is q tiite tmknown ; the 
wntrin peakhas no claim to that distinction. The English embassy 
of 1829-1830 advanced up the northern slope only a little beyond 
Tasseremut (3534 feet), and Davidson in 1836 merely reached the 
town, and then tcmed vrestwards. iVom Tasser^ut eastwards the 
range is altceether unexplored for 200 miles till we come to the 
route followed by Ahmed b, Hasan al-Mtiivi (1789), Cailhe (1827), 
and Eohlfe (1863). ‘The English expedition of 1871 (Hooter and 
Ball, &a.), b^d^ visiting Tasseremut, went up the ‘Orika valley to 
a height of 4000 feet, up the Ait Mesan valley to the Tagherot pa^ 
(11,484), and up the Amaziz valley to the summit of Jebel Tezah 
(11*972 feet). In the Tagherot pass Mr Maw was the only one of 
the pasty who reached the watermed ; bat from Jehel Tezah a good 
view^m obtained southward across the great valley of the Si& to 
the Anti-Atlas, which appeared to be from 9000 to 10,000 feet high. 
In 1880 Dr Lenz crossed the range by the ordinary route from 
Morocco to Tirddant. "First,” he says, “isachainofeompamtiTely 
low and flat billa consisting of CJretaceoos and Tertiary rocks ; Ihen 
follows a plateau with ranges of red, probably Triassie, sandstone ; 
and finally come the higher and steeper peaks of clay slate with 
foreat metalliferous deposits. The pass where the descent towards 
Sds b f»yT»a is Bibanan, and lies 4000 fMt above the sea. The 
route down to ‘ Emhislah ’ is steep, difficult, and at times dangerous. ” 
As to the relation of the .^ti-Atlas to the Atlas proper at its 
western end nothing certain is known. 


Ail the princip^ rivers of Morocco take their rise in the 
Atlas mountains, and the headwaters of the Muliiya, the 
Sebii, the tTiom Babf, the Der*a, and the Zfz are all to 
be placed in that part of the range which lies between 
20' and 32* 30' IS", lat, and between 3“ 30' and 5* W. 
Tftng In almost every instance the sununer cnirent is 
compaxativeiy feeble, but the wide beds and often high 
steep Tifl-nks are sufficient of themselv® to show the change 
produced by the rains of winter and the thaws of spring. 
The Mnliiya (Mulueha and Malva of Pliny, *fec-) is mainly 
interesting as the river which the French have long wish^ 
to make the western boundary of Algeria. Its course is 
ahnoBt entirely unexplored. About 34” 20' ST. lat. Cfeiptain 
Colvile found it some 200 yards wide but quite shallow ; 
about 25 miles east of its source where it is crowed by the 
irante to Zte it is already a powerful stream with a deep 
bed cut in the granite rock, and shortly afterwards it is 
joined by the W. Sgimmel, a still larger affluent (Koilfs). 
Of the lesBer streams which flow into the Mediterranean it 
Is enough to mention the W, Martil or Martin (othowise 
W. Bd Sfiha, W BaE^ W. Mejefcsa), which falls into the 
]fey of Tetuan, and is identified with the Tamuda of 
Pliny and Thaluda of Ptolemy. On the Atlantic seaboard 
north of the Sebii there are a number of comparatively small 
streams, the chief of which is the very winding W- Aulkos 
or Lokko^ with several tributaries. If Benou’s stateinent 
that the Sebd {the magnijzcm et navigabUis of Pliny) 
had a course not much inferior to that of the Seine be 
^scaaewlafc of an esaggm^ation, it may at least be compared 
to the Ihaiafifi in lengrii and widths though not in steadiness 
and depth of canrent At Meshra'at al-Ksiri, about 70 
miW from its mouth, it is about 10 feet deep in. the month 
of May and more tham 430 feet wide ; a^, though Its 
banks are 21 feet hi^ extensive inundations occur rirom 
time to rime. The ride ascends as far as Al-EAntox% 15 
mi les above Ma^iSra, and steam targes with a small ^ught 
of water could make their way to the ford just mentioned, 
pbsadbiy even as far as Fes (Trotter). Affluents of the 
SehiS ,W. Kifckea and W. Al-Eedem (90 miles long). 


The swift and muddy current of W. Beht usually loses 
ifgftif in a swamp before it reaches the main stream. The 
impetuous Umm Babf, with a rocky bed and many 
rapids, is perhaps as large as the Sebii ; but as there are 
no important cities in the country through which it flows 
its course is not so well known. W. al-Abia<^ "W. al-Akdur, 
and W. Tessaut seem to be the principal affluents. This 
last is separated by about 10 miles only from the valley 
of the Tensift, the river which flows to the north of the 
city of Morocco ; and, by the W- Hefts, the Asif al-Mil 
(Asif is Berber for “river”), the W- Usbi, and other smaller 
tributaries, receives the waters of about 180 miles of the 
Atlas range. The valley between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas is traversed by the W. Shs, whose ever-flowing stream 
is sufficient to turn the whole district into a garden. The 
or W. al-Gllris (Wholgras of Davidson, Oued Ouel 
B’asof Delaporte), though its headwaters drain only one or 
two of the lesser valleys at the south-west end of the Anti- 
Atlas, is “about 50 yards from bank to bank at the mouth, 
with a depth at Mgh water and in the proper channel of 
something over a fathom.” Farther south is the Assaka 
or W. al-Afesd, long known to European geographers by the 
name of W. Nun ; and finally the famous W. Der'a is 
reached, which in length of course exceeds all the rivers of 
Morocco, but, except in spring when the snows are melting 
in the highlands, remains throughout all its lower reaches 
a dry sandy channel, hardly noticed by the traveller in the 
surrounding desert. In the upper vaUeys, on the contrary, 
innumerable streams from the south side of the main chain 
of the Atlas, the IT. Dades from the east, and the Asif 
Marghen, W. al-Molah, or Warzazefc from the^ west, flow 
through populous and fertile valleys, and muting to form 
the Der*a cut ^eir way southward through a gorge in the 
Jebel Soghdr, which, as the name implies, is a lower range 
r inining parallel to the Atlas proper. For the next 180 
miles the noble stream holds south-south-east, drained at 
every step by the irrigation canals which, turn this region 
into a green oasi% till at last its dwindling current bends 
westward to the sebkha (salt marsh) of Debiaya. For a 
few weeks once a year the thaw-floods fill this shallow but 
extensive and msli onwards to the Atlantic ; but in 

summer it dries up, and, like the bed of the river for some 
distance below, is covered with flourishing crops. From 
the south of the Atlas still farther east descend a number 
of other streams, the W. Zlz (with its tributaries the W. 
Todgha and W. Gheris), the W. Ghir, the W. Kenatsa, &c., 
which, after watering the oases of Medghara, Tifflelt 
(SijilmAsa), Eenatsa, &c., lose themselves in the sands of 
the Sahara.^ Besides the lakes and lagoons of the coast 
district already mentioned, there are several others, such as 
the Daya Sidi Ali Mohammed, which Rohifs passed near 
the summit of the Atlas, but they do not form a feature of 
the country. The eastern frontier runs across the gr^t 
Western Shatt, and south from that point lies the extensive 
Sebkha Tighii. 

AccoTdiDg to Pr Lenz, in Ids geological map of West Africa ( 1882)3 
{he stxetcli of coxiittry in the vicinity of Ceuta and Tetuan is lu- 
rsssic ; modem Tertiary and Eocene rocks cover all the rest of the 
great northern promontory for some distance south of Wazan, and 
extend in an insular belt from the neighbourhood of Fez south- 
west to the province of Ahda ; between these two areas there lies a 
district of Cretaceous fonhations which extends to the Atlantic, and 
skirts the whole AMcan coast from Larash as far south as Cape KUnc 
(700 miles south of the Der'a) ; nearly all the of the north- 
westem slope of the country is occupied by allttvium. The w^t- 
ward portioa of the Atlas shows a belt of Cretaceous rocks, a broader 
Jurassic belt, and one still broader of Bed Sandstone,^ porphj^tes 
and poiphyritic faffs foiming the backbone of the ridge. From 
TsrddMt eastward mns a stnp of clay sla-tes, possibly of CMbon- 
iferoua origin, and fi?>m Anti- Atlas in the west and Figig in the 


* See Castries on the ^‘Oued Dxa^ ” in BitS. de la Soc. de Giosr.t 
1880. 
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east Deronian rocks stretcli for hundreds of miles uito the Sahara. 
The plain around the city of Morocco has a aheet-like covering of 
tufaeeous crust rising over MU and valley and foUo'vnng all the 
undulations of the ground, the result probably of the intense heat 
of the sun rapidly drawing up water charged "wnth soluble carbonate 
of lime from the calcareous strata, and drying it layer by layer on 
the surface till an accumulation several feet thick has been produced 
(Haw). This crust is extensively burned for lime, and it forms a 
natural strong roof for the matamores or undergi-ound cellars which 
the Moors excavate in the soft strata beneath. An enormous 
deposit of boulders occurs in the lateral valleys and along the 
escarpment of the Atlas, and the opinion that these are the pro- 
ducts of remote glacM action is supported by the existence of true 
moraines in the upper part of the ^eus. All along the west coast 
there are indications of an elevation of the land in the shape of 
raised beaches, at Tangiers 40, at the south of Cape Spartel 50, at 
Mogador 60 or 70 feet high ; but a number of other facts seem to 
show that at present a process of subsidence is in progress.^ 

That mineral dmosits of ^eat value exist in Morocco there is 
little doubt. At Jebel Hadid or the Iron Mountaiu, the heights 
to the north of Mogador, old scoriae are found. In the Beni Madan 
hUls near Tetuan are mines, closed, it is said, by the sultan 'Abd 
al-Ratoan ; but whether they furnished copper or lead authorities 
differ." On the road to Kenatsa, Rohlfs saw lead and antimony 
worked by the Beni Sithe. Antimony especially seems to be abun- 
dant to the south of the Atlas ; RoHfs found it in a very pure 
state near Tesna, and Dr Allen (whose account was not published 
when this article was written) informed the writer that he saw 
splendid veins of it north of the Der*a. That gold mines existed 
in Sns was long suspected ; Gatell proved it. Rock-salt occurs in 
the mountains north of Fez, in the valley of the W. Martil, and 
probably in Jebel Zarhiin. In several places, as in the route from 
Saffil to Morocco, are brine lakes, from wMeh the salt is collected 
and exported as far as Central Africa. 

The general aspect of the lowlands of Morocco varies so much 
according to the season of the year that, while one stranger finds 
it arid and sunhumt and monotonous, another is delighted with the 
richness of its vegetation and the bright variety of its colours. 
In some of the Arias valleys there is a wealth of timber, enormous 
conifers, 10 to 12 feet in girth of stem, oaks, fee.,® but the greater 
part of the country has been cleared of every vestige of woodland, 
and consequently depends for its appearance on herbage, brush- 
wood, and the lesser fruit-trees. Cultivation is confined to such 
comparatively narrow limits that the nattu-al fl.ora has full scope 
for Its development. Cowan, wiiting more immediately of the 
country between Morocco and Mo^dor, speaks of “drifts of as- 
phodel, white lilies, blue convolvuli, white broom flowers, thyme 
and lavender, borage, mariMld, purple thistles, colossal daisies 
and poppies ; ” and Captain hotter tells how for miles the undu- 
lating gateau of Kasr Ferd'iin was literally covered with wild 
flowers, whose varied colours, and the partiality with wHch each 
species confined itself to certain ground, gave to the landscape a 
brilliant and most unique appearance. Dark-blue, yellow, and red 
— ^iris, marigold, and poppy — occurred in patches an acre in size ; 
farther on whole Mils and valleys were of a delicate bine tint 
from convolvulus and borage. At times the traveller’s tent is 

itched on a carpet of mignonette, at times on a carpet of purple 

ugloss- In the country of the Beni Hasan squills are so abundant 
that the fibres of the bulbs are used instead of hair in making tent- 
cloth ; and in the north of ]^r al-Kehfr the moors are covered for 
miles with a beautiftil wMte heather. From such gorgeous com- 
binations of colour one can well imagine that the Moors drew the 
inspiration of their chromatic art ; but the season of floral splen- 
dour is brief, and under the hot African sun everything soon sinks 
into the monotony of straw. 

The botany of Morocco has been explored by Balansa (1867), 
Hooker, Ball, and Maw (1871), Rein and Fritsch (1873), Ibrahim 
Ammeribt (a Berber collector, 1873-6), the Rabbi Mardoch4e Abi 
Serur (1872-3) ; and the results have been systematically arranged 
in Cosson’s Oomp&Tidium Flares, Atkuniicm : <m Flore des J^tais tar- 
bares^iiss (Paris, 1881, &c.). From the presence of a large propor- 
tion of plants of central and northern Europe (none of the northern 
plants, however, being of alpine or arctic i^e) and the absence of 
southern types characteristic of the sub-tropical zone Ball concludes 
that “the mountain flora of Morocco is a southern extension of 
the European temperate flora, with little or no admixture of ex- 
traneous elements, but so long isolated from the neighbouring 
reruns that a considerable number of new specific types have been 
developed.” * Of the individual plants none are more remarkable 
than the 'ardr and the organ. The former {Callitris gteadrivalvist 
Thuja artimlaia of Shaw) is a cypress-like tree that grows on the 
Atlas both in Morocco and Algeria. It famishes gum sandaraeh ; 

1 See Monrlon in BvU. ie VAead. Boy. de Bdgigpie, voL xxx., 1870 ; Coq,riandj 
BilU. de la Soc. GioL de France, voL iv. ; and especially Mavr’s paper appended 
to Hooter and Ball’s JUbrocco. 

3 Eolilfs sayn larches, hTit there is strong reason to donht this. 

S Compare Drude, “Moristisohe Erforschung Nord-Afrika’s" in Petermann’s 
yiuaieHuihgea, 1882. 
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and its beautiful and enduring timber has been identified with the 
alcroe with wMch the Cordova cathedral (mosqne) was roofed, and 
with the citron-wood of the ancient Romans. The argan {^Argania 
SidsToxylon) is confined even in Morocco to a tract of country extend- 
ing only about 150 miles along the coast, from the river Tensift 
almost to the river Siis, and about 30 miles in breadth ; and it is 
found nowhere else in the world. A gnarled trunk and wide- 
spreading contorted thorny branches give it a striking appearance. 
Large specimens have a heMht of from 20 to 30 feet, and a girth of 
25 or 26 feet. The fruit, which ripens between May and August, is 
an olive-looking nut, greedily eaten by camels, mules, goats, sheep, 
and homed cattle (but not by horses) for the sake of the fleshy 
pericarp, and crushed by the natives to extract the oh from the 
kernel. Though “ its strong and fulsome savour ’ ’ renders it nauseous 
to the European palate, this oil is largely used in the cookery of 
southern Morocco. The prickly pear forms one of the features 
of the landscape from the coast up to the slopes of the mountains. 
The cork tree, common in the time of Addisou, has lost ground 
enormously, though it probably forms the staple of the Ma'nnira 
forest, which extends for some 20 miles between the Bu Rakrak 
and the Sebu. Though not so widespread as in Algeria or some 
districts of southern Europe, the palmetto is often locally very 
abundant. Citrons, lemons, limes (sweet and sour), shaddocla, 
mulberries, walnuts, and chestnuts are common in many parts. 
Tetnan is famous for oranges, Meknes for quinces, Morocco for 
pomegranates, Fez for figs, Tifilelt and Akka for dates, Sds for 
almonds, Dukalla for melons, Tagodast, Edantenan, and Rabat for 
grapes, and Tanidant for olives (Cowan). The grape is extensively 
cultivated ; the Jews manufactime crude but palatable wines. 
Sugar, once grown in Siis, to supply the demands of the whole of 
Morocco, has disappeared. Both hemp and tobacco are cultivated 
under the restrictions of an imperial monopoly, — the former (of 
prime quality) being largely used as hashish the latter, though 
never smoked, as snuff. Barley is the most usual cereal ; hut 
excellent crops of wheat, maize, mill et, rye, beans, pease, cMck-peas, 
and canary seed are also obtained. Potatoes are coming into 
favour in eertain districts. 

It is still true, as in the time of Addison, that the Moors “ seldom 
reap more than will bring the year about,” and the failure of a 
single harvest causes inevitable dearth. Captain Colvile calculates 
that not more than a hundredth part of the available land is culti- 
vated at all j and the cultivated portion possessed by each tribe is 
divided into three parts, one only of which is sown each year. With 
a plough of the most primitive description the Moorish peasant 
scarcely scratches the surface of the soil ; and Ms harrow is a few 
branches of trees weighted uith heavy stones. The com is cut close 
to the ear with short curved knives, and the straw left standing. 
Underground granaries or matamores (maim'&ra) are eonstructed, 
sometmes capable of holding 2000 quarters ; they preserve their 
contents in good condition for many years. 

There is aoundant space in the country for wild animalB, even of 
the larger kind ; but the absence of woodland keeps them in check. 
Besides the lion, wMch exists only in very limited numbers, and, 
according to local proverbs, with diminished courage, the spotted 
leopard, the hysena, jackal, lynx, fox, and wild hoar are the 
most important The audad or wild sheep is found in the more 
inaccessible parts of the Atlas. Rabbits swarm in the country to 
the north of the Bu Rakrak, and since 1870 they have crossed this, 
wMch used to be their southern limit. A kind of ground-squirrel, 
the sihsib, occurs in the souther^ provinces. Monkeys of the same 

E ’ js as those of Gibraltar frequent the neighbourhood of Jebel 
or Apes’ Hill. The list of the ordinary wild birds includes 
blackbirds, goldfinches, linnets, greenfinches, robins, wagtails, 
skylarks, and crested larks, as well as turtle-doves, nightingales, 
and jays. The house-sparrow is not found ; between Morocco and 
Mogador its place is taken by a beautifril bird {Emberiza striolata)^ 
locally called toMh, or “the doctor” (Beared). The stranger is 
struck by the immense variety and number of hawks, and still more 
by the familiar terms on which they build their nests in the walls 
and rocks along with blue rock-pigeons and starlings. All through 
the country the red-legged partridge is the main resource of the 
sportsman, though he may also bag other varieties of partridge, 
bustards, and ducka and other water-fowl. Along the coasts there 
is no lack of gulls, whimbrel, oyster-catchers, &c. Every town has 
its colony of storks. Lizards, chameleons, tortoises, and frogs are 
familiar objects ; it is from Morocco that the small tortoises hawked 
about ribe sfreete of London are usually obtained. The profusion 
of insect-life is one of the plagues of the country in the eyes of 
the European ; and even the Moor, who has got reconciled to his 
mosquitoes and fleas, considers the locust one of his deadliest 
enemies. 

The camel is the great beast of burden in Morocco, though asses 
and mules are also employed. The horse, never reduced to such 
base uses, is usually a sturdy little animal, but far below the 
ancient reputation of the Barbaiy steed. Roughly broken when 
young, his mouth is soon spoiled by barbarous bits, and his feet 
by square shoes. The finest ani mal s are said to he bred in SMadma 
XVI. — 105 
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and Abda In form and size the mnles are nracli scmenor, and : 
ijliey usually fetcli two or three times the pnce The honied 
cattle are not unlike Aldemeys , and the sheep, for the improve- 
ment of which nothing is done, have spiral hoins (not unfrequently 
fonrl, rounded foreheads, and long fine wool Domestic fowls are 
hept in great numbers , they aie of the Spanish type, small and 
proMe 

The mackerel fishery off the coaat at Casa Blanca and Tangiers 
attracts fishers from Spam, Poi-tugal, and other parts of Europe 
Occasionally a small shoal may be found as far south as Mogador 
Soles, turbot, bream, bass, conger eel, and mullet are common along 
the coast, and a large fish called the ashTiisah (rough scaled and 
resembling a cod) Lobsters and crayfish swarm in the rocky 
phces, but the natives have no proper method of catchmg them. 
The tunny, pilchard, and sardine, and a kmd of shad known as the 
“Mogador hemng,” all prove at times of practical importance 
“ The catching of the shehbd or Barbary salmon, a species of shad, 
is a great mdustry on all the pxinciiml nvers of the coast, and vast 
numbers of the fish, which are often from 5 to 15 pounds in weight, 
are dried and salted" They ascend from the sea in spring Bar- 
bels and a few other small fish swarm m the streams, but for the 
angler there is httle real sport ^ 

Of the population of Morocco only the vaguest estimate is pos- 
sible Behm and 'Wagner give 6,410,000 — probably too high a 
number Ethnogi-aphieally it consists of three mam elements— 
Berbers or ShellnJh, Arabs, and Jews— with a large infusion of Negro 
blood, and a spimkling of Negro indn iduala A distinction is 
sometimes drawn between the country Arab and the city " Moor,” 
as he IS called par ejxdtcncs , but the difference between them is 
one not so much of race (though the “ Moor ” has probably absorbed 
a greater vanety of heterogeneous elements) as of method of life, 
and the suTOrficial pbysicad results of the same The Berbers are 
the ongmal occupants of the country (as may be proved by the 
ancient words preseri ed by classical ^vntera), and they stall form 
not only the most numerous but the most mdnstnous and cimlizable 
section of the people While the Arab is still by preference a dweller 
m tents, the Berber for the most part builds himself houses of stone 
or clay On the whole, the Arabs are predominant in the lowlands 
and the Berbers m the hilly distncts and mountains. 

Greatly corrupted, even m the tame of Iba Khalddn, the Arabic 
of Morocco has now, with the complete decay of litesrature, reached 
a state of extreme demdation Of the Somlha dialects very little 
IS known, but everythmg goes to prove their general phiiolomcal 
agreement with the better-investigated representative of the 
ber The Jews are the great commercial class m the community 
Tbey are usually said to number about 150,000 to 200,000, "but 
Bolufs {Peierman'da Mitth , 188S) shows reason to suppose that 
they do not exceed 62,800 Having come largely from Spain, they 
still use among themselves a corrupt Spanish 

That at one tame Morocco was a much more populous eotuxtry is 
evident from the description of Leo Africanos, though, even m his 
tune the number of nuned or deeajnng towns was very gieat 
Besides Tangier^ Larash, Sallee, and the other places on the coast 
already descnfaed, there are only a few large cities in the country 
Fotur of these— F3EZ (j- v ), Meknes or MEQiriirEz {q v ), "Wazan, and 
Teca — are in the ba^ of the Sebd. On the Zarndn range, nodih 
(rfMekneSthes thetown of Muley Edits or Zarhdn, w hich no Christian 
18 idlowed to enter, though m 1801 Jackson did manage to pay a 
homed visit. Accoidmg to Captam Trotter, who got \nthin thr^ 
quarters of a mile, it iaa phtceof apparently 1500 to 2000 mhabitantsi, 
Gompoet, and. witib eevaral large buddings "W azan (fiohlfs’s Wesan}is 
par eaxdlauie a sacred city, 'being the seat of a shenf, whose mfiaence 
is even more widely acknowledged than that of the sultan It was 
probablv raised from a mere village by Muley 'Abd Allah al-Sherif 
(o5 1 675) At present it is one ot the cleanest and best-kept places 
in the empire Teaa (Taza) le a considerablo trading centra on the 
route between Fez and the Algerian frontier Leo, Ah Bey, and 
BohlFs agree m describing it as a place of great beauty, embowered 
m orehams, and the honsesgive evidence of wealth Thepopuiation, I 
in Leo’s time 20,000, is now 5000, of whom 800 are Jews. About I 
120 miles east of Teza, and only 10 from the frontier, is Wajda, 
(Ouchda of the Freuch), clean and neat, m the midst of an orange 
move The only other inland town of importance is Kasr al-Kebfr 
(see iJMJAZAS Kebie), the Oppidum Kovum of the Romans, which, 
except on market-days, 'wears a look of great decay In all the 
country between the basin of the Sebd and the Tensift, a distance 
of upwards of 200 mdai^ there is nothing that a European wonid 
consider a town , and Morocco itself is the only mlly large city of 
south Morocco. Tdnldant, the capital of Sus, lies betwea the 
Atlas md the nver, it is a place of from 30,000 to 40,000 mhabi-fc- 
ants, has recently been garrisoned and refortiSed by the eultan, 
md. may be coneaaered the frontier city of his empire Ifrgh (Hir, 

r A solentuSo bat of some thirty or forty fishes from Ifforoceo wiH 'be found 
in Jm Senei:. dm , 1874 , an aeeonat of angling experiences in Payton, Afosses 
stone 

« Hite ^WencB fbr the eslstance of a tribe of warlike Jews in the mteior 
SsfDis m. tb* whole fo the positava aide. 


niec, &c ), 100 miles south-south-east on a stream which loms the 
Massa, is the chief town of Tazerwalt or the state of Sidi Hisham, 
an independent prmcipality founded by Sidi Ahmed u Musa , and 
AugniLnin (Gulemin or Glimm), in like uiannei, is the chief town 
of Qie state of 'Abd Allai u Salem, or, as it is usually called by 
Europeans, Wad Nun. Tagavost (Tagaost of Ibn Khaldun^ 
about 40 miles inland from Ifni, was formerly a laige city, and 
m the 16th century the seat of a Spanish factoi^ trading in archil 
Throughout Morocco the nomenclatme of ordinary maps gives a 
very misleiding idea of the nuinher of inhabited sites Most of 
the seeming volages are either market-placeSj completely deserted 
except on market-days, or the tombs of saints, with possibly not a 
hoime m the vicinity, or stations for caravans, with a small com- 
pany of soldiers The markets are named after the days of the 
week, as Suk al-Thalatha, Tuesday market , the kubbas or saints' 
tombs are distinguished as Sidi (my master) so and so , and the 
stations are marked Nzela, or soma such corruption as Inzella 
The prehistonc antiquities of Morocco are of considerable interest 
In a cave at Cape Spartel M Tissot found regularly shaped arroTv- 
heads, and m his travels through the north of the country he met 
with dolmens, barrows, and cromlechs, just as lu Algeiia or Tunis. 

I The dolmens usually form a tiupezium, and the dead body seems to 
; have been boned ■with the knees drawn up to the chin At Mzorah 
: (Mazoiah), a quaint little viUage of widely-scattered houses built of 
rough blocks of yellow soft sandstone, about 8 or 10 miles south- 
i east from Azila, stands a group of megahthic monuments of ev- 
traordinaiy extent They have been visited and described by Sii 
Arthur de Capell Brooke (1830), Davidson (1835), Farley (1860), 
Tissot, Watson, Trotter, Ac Watson’s aecount is the most detailed 
1 Round the base of a mound (15 feet high) of yeUow sandstone lies 
a cncleof sixty-seven large stones, one of whicli (at the west side) 
IS more than 20 feet high. In the vicinity are several other groups, 
some of stall larger blocks Roman roads seem to have run from Tan- 
giers southwards to the neighbourhood of Meknes, and from Azila to 
the south of Rabat , and Roman sites are in seveial instances marked 
by considerable remains of masonry At Kasi Faia lin (Pharaoh’s 
j castle), on the western slope of J Zarhun, are the rums of Tolubihs 
j The enmafe^ constructed of large stones and flanked by round towers, 

I is 12,000 feet m extent Four gates are still recognizable, and a 
I tnumphal arch erected in 216 ad in honour of CaracaBa and Julia 
I Domna The stones of this site have been used, for llaknes Banasa 
(Coloma ..Elm, ongmally Talentaa) le identified with the rums of Sidi 
All Bn Jennn, and Thamusida with those of Sidi All b Hamed. 
At Tehemimsh, up the nver from Larash, the city of Lixus (Tinix 
of Strabo) has left splendid specimens of Punic and Roman stone- 
work, and the sunilar remams on the headland of Mdld Bu Selham 
probably belong to the Mudelacha of Polybma Of early Moorish, 
architecture good examples are comparatively few, and badly pre- 
served. Besides those in Fez, Meknes, and Morocco, it is sufficient 
to mention the mausoleum of the Beni-Merin (13th to 16th centunes) 
at Sheila, which, with the adjoining mosqae, is roofless and ruined, 
but possesses a number of valuable mserip'fcions (see A thmserum, 1876) 
The present state of Morocco is deplorable The govemment is 
an Oriental despotism under an independent quasi-hexeditary sultan , 
there are no admimstrative ftmctionanes ivith definite lesponaibility 
and regular salary , the distribution of justice is utterly arbitrary, 
and the punishments often barbarous m the extreme , education, 
in the European sense of the word, there is none , foreign commeice 
I 18 hampered by vexatious nroMbitions and leatnctions, mternal trade 
by the almost complete absence of roads and bndges, and by the 
generally lawless state of the country (tha very peasant has his gun 

Beade lum as he ploughs) , the only substitute for a postal system 
IS a class of rmmang couriers , and even the army (m which the sultan 
does take an mterest) is only just heginnmg to show signs of disci- 
pline and effectiveness under the supemsion of K&d M'Clean and 
other foreign officers The last remnants of the once powerful 
Moorish fleet are rottangheyondrecognition in the harbour of Larash 
With good govemment and freedom of trade the country might 
soon he restored, to a high state of prosperity its climate, sod, 
products, and the qualities of its predominant population are full 
of promise , and the evident decrease of hostility towards the 
Chnsban, which may be observed since the Tbeginnmg of the cen- 
tury, and especially within recent years, gives hope that European 
inflnenee, apart from European conquest, may before long remove 
from Morocco the reproach of being “the China of the West," the 
most backward and barbarous of civilized nations 
BMory ^ — Morocco corresponds to the Soman Mauretania Tmgi- 
tana (sea Mattbetania) Conquered by the Yandals (429 ad), 
Mauretania was recovered to the Eaxtem, Empire by Behsanus 
The Arabs first p^ene'trated into the country under 'Okba (swjjra, 
p 667), bat tie Berbers opposed an obstinate resistance to Islam, 
and their conversion and subjection to the cahphate was only com- 
pleted m the reign of Walfd hy MiSsd b Nosalr, the conq'ueror of 
Spam {mprcb, p 573) The dommion of the calipha was of short 
duration , the lAbbdsids had very little hold of the Berber countries, 
and m the 9th century, while the Aghlabites were practically mde- 
pendraat at Kaira-wdn, the rej?ions -west of the salt marsh of Sebkha 
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al-Hodna were autonomous under a number of indigenous or foreign 
princes. The chief of these principalities were that of the Idrfsites 
at Fez {supra, p. 681), the kingdom of Tahart, and that of ITakiir. 
In the first years of the 10 th century the Fatimite caliphs, at the 
head of the powerful Berber tribe of Ketama, overthrew the Aghla- 
bites, thus putting an end for ever to Ai-ab role in North Africa, 
n,nd rapidly extended their empire to the Atlantic. When the Fati- 
mites established themselves in Egypt, the Zirid dynasty reigned as 
their vassals in the west, and maintained themselves with varying 
fortunes till the rise of the great emphe of the Almoeavides {^.v.), 
who yielded in turn to the Almohades [q-v.). The latter dynasly 
was extinguished by the princes of the Beni-Merin, whose chief, 
Ya'kub b. 'Abd al-Hakk, captured Morocco in 1269 A.D. The sub- 
sequent history of Morocco and Fez under the Merinids and their 
successors presents little interest, being as full of internecine, wars, 
contested successions, fratiicides, general bloodshed, and barbaaitiea 
as it is empty of all indications of an advance in civilization. As 
regards the relations of the country to European nations, four periods 
may be distinguished — (1) a [period lasting down to the close of the 
14th century, when the Moorish potentates were still the most pro- 
minent representatives of aggressive Mohammedanism ; (2) a period 
during which the Portuguese and Spaniards, having expelled their 
invaders^ made vigorous reprisals and obtained possession of many 
towns on the coast of Morocco ; (3) a period in imch these nations, 
disheartened by the disastrous defeat in the Battle of the Three 
Kings (1579), allowed the Moors to recover* much of the ground 
they had lost, and to become, by their piracies and defiance of inter- 
national law, an object if not of terror yet of apprehension and 
irritation ; and (4) a period in which the prestige of this after- 
glow of greatness has gradually died out. 

The following are the more noteworthy events in the Moorish 
annals since the beginning of the 15th centmy. 

1415. Ceuta captured by the Portuguese. 1436. First expedition 
against Tangiers by Don Duarte ; capture of Don Fernando, who 
died in exile in 1459 (it was proposed to ransom him by cession of 
Ceuta, but the ]Mpe objected). 1459. Capture of Alcazar Seguir. 
1471. Capture w Tangiers. 1510-1540. Eise of the dynasty of the 
Sherifs. 1577. Edmond Hogan sent by Queen Elizabeth of England 
to Muley *Abd al-Melek (see Report in Hakluyt). 1578. Defeat of 
King Sebastian (see Beared, Visit io Court of Morocco, appendix). 
1685. Pounding of the Company of Barbary Merchants (earls of War- 
wick, Leicester, ka.) in London; Elizabeth’s second ambassador 
Henry Roberts well received. 1610. The Moors from Spain settle 
partly at Rabdt, &:c., and prove ti'ouhlesome. 1649. Muley Zidau 
sends to King Charles I. requesting him to attack Sallee by sea. 
About this time Ali Sherff of Yanbo, near Medina, is recognized as 
ruler of Tdfflelt, and ^adually of the rest of 'the empire except the 
city of Morocco ; with him commences the dynasty of the Alides ; 
■on his death “his sons, Mohammed and. Arshid, dispute the succes- 
sion, 1662. Tangiers (Portuguese since 1471) becomes an English 
possession as part of the dowry of Catherine of Bra^^nza. 1664-1672. 
Eeign of Arshid, a warlike, active, and cruel prince, who was the 
first to take the title of sultan. 1672-1727. Rsign of Ishmael, who 
in ability and ferocity completely outdid his brother Arshid, and 
supported His throne by an enormous army of slaves from the 
Siidan. 1678. Great plague ; ambas3§,dors sent to Louis XIY. 
to ask the hand of Mademoiselle Blois, the king’s natural daughter. 
1682. The sultan sends two lions to the king of England. 1684. 
Sir ClQn(iesIey Sho>vel defends British interests on the coast ; with- 
drawal of the English from Tangiers. 1687. Capture of Larash from 
the Spaniards. 1694. Siege of Ceuta. 1725. Thomas Betton, who 
had been a slave in Morocco, left £13,000, the half of his fortune, 
for the ransom of British captives in that country. 1727-1730. 
Disputed succession. 1757-1789. Reign of Mohammed. 1?78. 
Locusts. 1780. Great famine ; Agadir opened to the Dutch. 1794- 
1822. Reign of Soliman ; abolition of Christian slavery in Morocco ; 
suppression of piracy, 1822-1859. Reign of Abd er Rahman; 
rupture with Spain on ^eount of the decapitation of Consul Darmon 
for the wounding of a Moor. 1844. Defeat of forces sent to assist 
*Abd al-Eader in Algiers ; bombardment of Tanmers and Mogador 
by the prince de Joinville ; rout of the Moorish mrees in the battle 
of Isly ; and peace of Tangiers. 1845. Naval demonstration at 
Tangiers and ratification of treaty ; surrender to Spain of disputed 
territory at Ceuta. 1858. Establishment of a cnstoms line and 
regular military posts along the Algerian frontier. 1856. English 
commercial treaty by which no duty shall exceed 10 per' cent, of 
the value of the wares. 1859-1873. Reign of Mohammed ; Spanish 
invasion. 1860. Decisive battle between General O’Donnell and 
the Moors near Tetuan (March). By the treaty of Tetuan Morocco 
was to pay 20,000,000 piasti'cs to Spain, to surrender territory at 
Santa Cmz de Mar Pequefia for a commercial establishment, and to 
allow the Spanish missionaries to have a honse at Fez like that 
which they had at Tangiers. Money not being obtainable to pay 
the indemnity, the Spaniards obtained control of the customs for 
a term of years. 1864. Decree permitting Europeans to trade in 
any part of the empire. 1873, Accession of Hasan, 1880. English 
embassy for improvement of commercial relations; conference at 


Madrid to define the rights of European representatives in regard 
to the protection afibrded by them to subjects of the sultan ; num- 
ber of protigis limited to three. 1882. Expedition to subdue Sid 
Hosein of IH^. 1883. Protest of the English Government against 
the slave trade in Morocco. 

• Lists of works in regard to Morocco will be found in Renon, Bescript. giorir. 
de Vemp. de Jfaroc, Paris, 1846, forming part of L'explor. scient. de VAhjcrie ; 
in Bd. de la Soc. geogr. de Madrid, 1877, 1S7S ; and in Rivista Contemparanea, 
Madrid, ISSl. Besides Renou’s Beseriptioiv—a masterly criticism of all previous 
geographical material — the following may be mentioned Ibn Khaldun, Hist, 
des Berberes (tr. by Baron de-Slane) ; Leo A&ieanus, Bescript. Africa ; Diego de 
Torres, Origen y sucessa de los J[ari/es . . . de Maivuecos, &e., 1585 ; Marmol, 
Bescr. de VAfrique, 1657 ; Faria y Sousa, Africa Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1681 ; Addi- 
son. Account of West Barbary, 1671 (Knterton’s Coll., xv.); Chenier, Rech. hist, 
sur Us Maures, 1787 ; Jackson, Aaao-unt of the Bmp. of Morocco, 181. 9, and Tim- 
buctoo and Sousa, 1820 ; Drummond Hay, Western Barbary, 1844 ; John Darid- 
son, Notes taken during Travels in, 'Africa, 1SS9 ; De Aguirra, Expedicion al Riff, 
185S; Mrs. B. Murray, Sixteen Years in Marocco, Spain, d*c., 1S59 ; Richardson, 
Trav. in Morocco, ISdO; Maltzan, Brei Jahren ivi Nordiresten. von Afnka, 1868 
(4to 18.); Rohife, Reise durch Mamkko, Bremen, 1S6S; Pritsch in “Mittheil. d. 
vereins fiir Erdk.," Halle, 1S7S ; Beared, Morocco and the Moors, 1876, and I'isit 
to the Court of Morocco, 1879 ; De Amici’s Morocco, Milan, 1878— a very graphic 
sketch, which has been deservedly translated into English, Frenc'h, German, 
&e. llssot, Rech. sur la geogr. conipari’e de la Mauretanie Tingitanc, 1S77 ; Cas- 
tell^os, Deacr. hist, de Mamteeos, Santiago, 1S7S ; Hooker and Morocco 
and the Great Atlas, 1S78 ; Gatell, Viajes por Marrueeos, 1879 ; Paj-ton, Mosses 
from a Rolling Stom, 1879 ; Liana y Rodrigaiiez, El imp. de Marrueeos, 1880 ; 
Watson, A Visit to Wazan, ISSO ; Trotter, Mission to the Court of Marocco, ISSl ; 
Cowan and Johnstone, Moorish Lotus Leaves, 1SS2. 

Morocco, or Marocco (Marrdkush), one of the quasi- 
capitals of the sultanate (Fez and Meknes being the other 
two), lies in a spacious plain about 15 miles from the 
northern underfaJls of the Atlas, and 90 miles east-south- 
east of §affi, at a height variously estimated as 1639 
feet (Hooker and Ball), 1410 (Beaumier), and 1500 
(Beared). Banking during the early centuries of its exist- 
ence as one of the greatest and most flourishing cities of 
Islam, Morocco has long been in a state of grievous decay; 
^nd were it not for the exceptional beauty of its situation, 
the luxuriant groves and gardens by which it is encom- 
passed and interspersed, and the magnificent outlook which 
it enjoys towards the mountains, it would be altogether a 
very miserable place. The wall, 25 or 30 feet high, and 
relieved by square towers at intervals of 360 feet, is so 
dilapidated that foot-passengers, and in places even horse- 
men, can find their way in and out through the breaches. 
Open spaces of great extent are numerous enough 'within 
tihe wails, but for the most part they are defaced by 
mounds of rubbish and putrid refuse. With the exception 
of the tower of the Kutuhia Mosque and a certain archway 
which "was brought in pieces from Spain, there is not, it is 
assai^d, a single stone building in the city; and even 
bricks (^ough the local manufacture is of excellent quality) 
are sparingly employed. Tdhiya, or pounded clay, is the 
almost universal material, and the houses are consequently 
seldom raised more than two stories in height. The palace 
of the sultan covers an extensive area, and has its parks 
and gardens enclosed by walls similar to those of the city 
proper, hut is architecturally quite insignificant. In the 
whole of Morocco the tower of the Kutub^ alone is a worthy 
memorial of the constructive genius of the early Moors; both 
it and the similar tower of Hasan at Babdt are after the type 
of the Giralda at Seville, and, if tradition may be trusted, 
all three were designed by the same architect JAbir. The 
mosque to which the tower belongs is a large brick build- 
ing erected by 'Abd al-Mumen; the interior is adorned 
with marble pillars, and the whole of the crypt is occupied 
by a vast cistern excavated by Mansfir. Other mosques of 
some note are those of Ibn Yiisuf, Al-Mansiir, and AI-Mo'izz ; 
the chapel of Sidi Bel Abbas, in the extreme north of the 
city, possesses property to the value of £200,000, and 
serves as a great almshouse and asylum. As in most other 
towns throughout Morocco, there is a special Je'ws’ quarter 
walled off from the rest. The general population is of a very 
mixed and turbulent kind ; crimes of violence are extremely 
common, and there are countless varieties of the profes- 
sional thief. Almost the only manufacture extensively 
prosecuted is that of Morocco leather, mainly red and 
yellow, about 1500 men being employed as tanners and 
shoemakers. The city was founded in 1062 by Ytisuf b. 
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Tdshefln, Before it was more tiian a Imndred years old it 
is said to have had 700,000 inhaWtarLts, but at present the 
total number probably does not exceed 50,000 or 60,000. 

See Leo AMcanus ; Lambert’s detailed description in Bui. la 
Soc. de gtogr., Paris, 1865 ; and Dr Leared’s rif^^iimntQ of Lani- 
Tjert. Lambert's plan of Morocco is reproduced with some additions 
by Dr Leaped; and another may be found in GatelL (H. A. W.) 

MOBOiT, or Moeok" de la Feootera, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Seville, about 32 miles to the south- 
east of that city, occupies an irregular site upon broken 
chalk hillocks at a distance of a imle and a half from the 
right back of the Onadaira. It is connected by rail with 
TJtrera on the Cadiz and Seville line. On the highest 
elevation to the eastward are the ruins of the ancient 
castle, of considerable importance during the Moorish 
period, and afterwards used as a palace by the counts of 
Urena. In 1810-Jl it was fortified by the French, but 
blown up by them in the following year. The chief public 
building of Moron is the large parish church, which dates 
from the 16th century, but presents no noteworthy features. 
The fine district between Moron and the Serrania de 
Eonda is largely occupied by olive plantations, and the 
trade m oil and other agricultural produce forms the chief 
industry of the town. Moron is also famous throughout 
Spain for its chalk (cal de Moron), from which the white- 
wash extensively used in the Peninsula is derived. The 
population of the town was 14,879 in 1878. 

MOEONI, Glambattista ( e . 1510-1578), an eminent 
portrait-painter of the Venetian school, was bom at Albino 
near Bergamo about 1510, and became a pupil of Bonvicino 
named II Moretto. Beyond the record of his works very 
few particulars regarding him have reached us. Titian, 
under whom also Moroni, while still very young, is said 
to have studied (but this appears hardly probable), had 
at any rate a high opinion of his powers ; he said that 
Jforoni made his portraits living” or “actual” (im). 
And if the magnates of Ber^mo came to the great Vene- 
tian for their likenesses he advised them to go to their 
own countryman. In truthful and animated portraiture 
Moroni ranks near Titian himself. His portraits do not 
indeed attain to a majestic monumental character* but 
they are full of straightforward life and individuality, 
with genuine unforced choice of attitude, and excellent 
texture and arrangement of draperies. There is a certain 
tendency to a violet tint in the flesh, and the drawing 
and action of the hands are not first-rate. As leading 
samples of his portraits may be mentioned — the TJffizd 
Gallery, Florence, the Nobleman pointing to a Flame, in- 
scribed “Et quid volo nisi ut ardeat ?” j in the National 
Galieiy, London, the portraits of a Tailor, a member of 
the FenaxoJi family, Canon Ludovico de’ Ter 2 d, and others ; 
in the Berlin Gallery, his own portrait ; and in StalEbrd 
House, the seated iaH-figure of the Jesuit Ercole Tasso, 
currently termed “Titian’s Schoolmaster” — ^not as indicat- 
ing any real connexion between the sitter and Titian, , 
but only the consummate excellence of the work. Besides 
his portraits, Moroni painted, from youth to his latest 
dajp, the ordinary round of sacred compositiGns ; but in 
these he falls below his roaster H Moretto, and his design, 
which partakes more of the Lombard or Milanese style 
than of the Venetma, has at times some of the dryness of 
the quattrocento, (ioe of the best is the Coronation of the 
Virgin in S. Alessandro della Croce, Bergamo; also in the 
Cathedral of Verona^ Sts Peter and Paul, and in the Brera 
of Milan, the Assumption of Ihe Virgin. Moroni was 
engaged upon a Last Judgment in the church of Corlago 
WTOn he died on 5th February 1578. 

MOEOSINl^ the name of a noble Venetian family, 
ccording to the best authorities, Cappellari and Bar- 
wb, titererwotild seem to have been two families of that 
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name, distinguishing themselves by the variation of their 
shield. The one came from Mantua at the time of AttiJa’a 
invasion, and bore or, a fess azure. The other came from 
Illyria in the 7th century ; they bore or, a bend azure.. 
However that may be, nothing authentic is known of the 
Morosini till we them settled as one family in Venice 
during the Sth century. The Morosini belong to the Case 
Vecciue, or twenty-four families of Venetian nobility whO' 
were descended from the tribunes of the confederate islands 
hefoxe Venice became united in one centre at Eialto. The 
10th century was a period of danger for the family. They 
became involved in a blood feud with another noble house, 
the Caloprini, who were GMbelline in politics, and relied 
upon the emperor Otto for support. The Morosini, how- 
ever, proved the stronger, thanks to their popularity ; and 
the year 991 saw them victorious through the deposition 
of the doge Memo, who had favoured their enemies. The 
Morosini engaged in commerce with the East, and in 
the 14th century two brothers of the family, Alban and 
Marco, founded a house at Aleppo with branches in 
Damascus, Beynit, and elsewhere in Syria. The wealth 
and importance of the family may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1379 no less than fifty-nine Morosini subscribed 
towards the fund for carrying on the war of Chioggia. The 
house of Morosini gave four doges to Venice, and numbered 
among its honours two royaJ marriages, two cardinals, 
twenty-four procurators of St hlark, besides numerous 
generals of the republic. The Morosini continued to 
flourish till the opening of the last century, when the 
family began to decline ; it is now represented by one sur- 
viving member. 

Among the more distinguished members of the house 
must be mentioned : — Giovanni, who in 982 founded the 
monastic establishment on S. Giorgio Maggiore after the 
order of St Benedict; Domenico, doge 1148-1156 — ^in 
the third year of his reign Pola and Istrfa, which had 
rebelled, were reconquered; Marino, doge 1249-1262, 
during whose reign the Inquisition, in a modified form and 
under the surveillance of Venetian officers, was introduced 
into Venice for the first time. In this same century (1290). 
Tommasina Morosini, the sister of Albertino il Giande, 
married Stephen, prince of Hungary. Their son Andrew 
succeeded to the throne, and was directed in his govern- 
ment by his uncle Albertino, on whom he conferred the 
dukedom of Slavonia and the county of Morlaechia. A 
cousin of Tommasina, Costanza, married Ladislaus, king of 
Servia. In 1382 Michele Morosini was elected doge. 
He had acquired a large fortune and a reputation for 
astuteness by buying Venetian property while the Genoese 
were still in Chioggia ; and much was ejected of him in 
the r^toration of his country’s finance when that war 
came to an end. But he died the year of his election. 
Andrea Morosini the historian was bom in 1658- He 
studied at Padua, and on coming of age embarked on 
pubhc life. He passed through the various offices of 
state, till in 1618 he was a candidate for the dogeship, 
but failed to secure it, and died the same year. On the 
death of the official historian Paolo Paruta, in 1598, 
Andrea was commissioned by the Council of Ten to con- 
tinue his work, and received authority to consult the state 
papers down to 1594. He wrote his history in Latin. It 
covers from 1521 to 1615, and was first published in 
Venice, 1623. 

Andrea’s other works, of -wHcb only the firsthas been edited, are: — 
(1) L’imprm ed espediUoni di Terra SmJxt e Vaequisto faito dsU’ 
ImpfriiT di OostantinopoU dalla Sertnissma Jtepviliect di Ve%etm, 
Venice, 1627 ; (2) -m quse Tmeta Mes^oulZica ad Isbriet eras gessit 
adversns Oihm^ Fedeiici Ifsvperakrris filium, in the Comer-Dnodo 
collectnon of MSS. ; (S) De forma reijoubliesa P~enetse, in the National 
Paris; (4) Baccolia- delle Leqgi dd Cons. X., in the 
Archivio Generale at the Prari, Venice ; (5) De rebus gestis ae riece 
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Franeisci CarmaniolsB, in tlie Comer-Duodo collection. The life of 
Andrea has been written by Lnigi Lollin, bishop of Bellnno (1623), 
by l^iccolo Crasso (1621), and by Antonio Palazzoli (1620). 

The most distinguished member of the house of Morosiui 
•was Francesco, the captain-general of the republic against 
the Turks and conqueror of the Morea. He was bom in 
1618. Inl666 he ■was in command during an unfortunate 
campaign in Candia. In 1687 he conquered Patras, and 
so opened the Morea to the Venetian arms. In ihe folio-w- 
ing year he was elected doge. After his return to Venice 
the republic suffered severely in Candia, and though now 
an old man Francesco took the field again in 1693, but 
died the next year at Nauplia, seventy-six years of age. A 
more detailed account of his exploits -will be fotmd in the 
article Venice, 

Authorities. — Barbaro, G&tiealogie delU Famiglie FaJtride Fewfifo, 
MS., clas. vii. cod. deccexxvii,, in the Mareian Library, Venice ; 
Oappellari, Campidoglio Veneto^ MS., clas. vil cod. xviL, in the 
same library ; Eomanin, Storia documentata di Venezia ; I^reschot, 
La NohiUd, Pmeta ; Cieogna, IscrizioTie Vencziane. 

MOE-PETH, a municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Northumberland, England, is situated in a fine valley on 
the Wansbeek, and on the North-Eeistern Railway, 50 miles 
south of Ber-wick and 16 north of Newcastle. The Wans- 
beck, which is crossed by a stone and two wooden bridges, 
winds round the town on the west, south, and east, and 
a small rivulet, the Cottingburn, bounds it on the north. 
Morpeth is irregularly buEt, but possesses a number of 
good shops. The parish church of the Blessed Virgin, a 
plain building of the 14th century, is situated on Eirk TTiTl, 
a short distance from the town. Among the other public 
buildings are the Edward VI. ’s grammar school, reopened 
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T BGE term Morphology {}xopji^, for-m), introduced by 
Groethe to denote the study of the unity of type in 
organic form (for which the Linnsean term Metamorphosis 
(q.v.) had formerly been employed), now usually covers 
the entire science of organic form, and will be employed 
in this more comprehensive sense in the present article. 

§ 1. JERstorieal Ovtline. — If we disregard such vague 
likenesses as those expressed in the popular classifications 
of plants by size into herbs, shrubs, and trees, or of 
terrestrial animals by habit into beasts and creeping 
things, the history of morphology commences -with Aris- 
totle. Founder of comparative anatomy and taxonomy, 
he established eight great di-visious (to which are ap- 
pended certain minor groups) — Yiviparms Quctdrupe^, 
Birds, Omparous Quadrupeds ayid Apoda, Fishes, Ma- 
lalda, Malaeostraca, Fntoma, and Ostracoderyyiata — dis- 
tinguishing the fibcst four groups as Enaima (“■with 
blood”) from the remaining four as Anaiina (“blood- 
less”). In these two divisions we recognize the Ver- 
tebrata and Invertebrata of Lamarck, while the eight 
groups are identical with the Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, the Cephalopods, Crustaceans, other Articulates, 
and Testaceans of recent zoology. Far, too, from com- 
mitting the mistake often attributed to him of reckoning 
Bats as Birds, or Cetaceans as Fishes, he discerned the 
true affinities of both, and erected the latter into a spe- 
cial yevos beside the Viviparous Quadrupeds, far more on 
.account of their absence of limbs than of their aquatic 
habit. Not only is his method ind-uetive, and, as in 
modem systems, his groups natural, i.e., founded on the 
aggregate of known characters, but he foreshadows such 
generalizations as those of "the correlation of organs, and 
of the progress of development from a general to a special 
form, long afterwards established by Cuvier and. Von 
Baer respectively. In the correspondence he suggests 
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in 1857 after a Chancery suit lasting 150 years ; the to-wn- 
hall, erected in 1870 to supersede a building of 1714 by 
Vanbrugh; and the county-hall and former gaol, in the 
baronial style, built in 1814. Nothing remains of the old 
castle except the gateway. Morpeth had at one time one of 
the largest cattle-markets in England. The industries of 
the to-wn include tanning, bre-wing, malting, iron and brass 
founding, and the manufacture of flannels, agricultural 
implements, and bricks and tiles. The population of the 
municipal Through (231 acres) in 1871 was 4517, and in 
1881 it was 4556. The population of the parliamentary 
borough (17,085 acres) in the same years was 30,239 and 
33,459. 

Morpeth (Mor^ath, i.e., the path over the moor) had attained 
some size before the Koiman Conquest, when it -was granted to 
William de Merlay. From the De Merlays it passed through the 
Greystocks and Dacres to the Howards, earls of Cai-lisle. Soon 
after the Conquest it obtained the privilege of a market, and 
in 1562 arms -were granted to it hy Edward v I- It is a borough 
by pr^ription, and was incorporated by Charles IL By the 
Mouicipal Act of 1835 the government was placed in a mayor and 
bmgesse^ but there is a local board of health distinct from the 
corporation, having control over an area slightly larger than that 
of the mnnicip^ borough. From 1553 the borough sent two 
members to parliament, but since 1S32 only one member has been 
retomed, and in 1868 the area of the borough was increased. 

MORPHEUS is a personification, apparently invented 
by O'tid (Metam., xi. 635), of the power that calls up 
shapes before the fancy of a dreamer. The name (from 
pop<j>ijD expresses this function ; Ovid translates it artifex 
dmvlakrque figurse. Morpheus is naturally represented 
as the son of Sleep (Somnus). 

MORPHIA- See Opium, 
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between the scales of Fishes and the feathers of Birds, or 
in that hinted at between the fins of Fishes and the limbs 
of Quadrupeds, the idea of homology too is nascent ; and 
from the compilation of his disciple Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who regards leaves as imperfectly-developed fruits, he seems 
almost to have anticipated the idea of the metamorphosis 
of plants. In short, we find a knowledge of structural 
facts and a comparative freedom from the errors induced 
by physiological resemblance, of which his successors such 
as Theophrastus and Pliny, generally mere classifiers by 
habit, show little trace, and which the moderns have but 
slowly regained. Little indeed can be recorded until the 
13th century, when the reappearance of Aristotle’s works 
gave a new impulse to the study of organic nature. Of 
tile works of this period that of Albertus Magnus is far 
the most important ; but they are all no more tiian re- 
vivals of Aristotle, marking the reappearance of scientific 
method and the reawakening of interest in and sympathy 
■with nature. Meanwhile leech and apothecary, alchemist 
and -witch, were accumulating considerable knowledge of 
plants, which, after the invention of printing, became 
collected and extended in the descriptive and well-illus- 
trated folios of Gesner and his successors, Fuchs, Lobel, 
and others, as well as by the establishment of botanic 
gardens and scientific academies, while, as Sachs expresses 
it, “ in the sharpest contrast to the naive empiricism of the 
German fathers of botany came their Italian contemporary 
Caesalpmus, as the thinker of the vegetable world,” Both 
made systematic efforts, — ^the Germans vaguely seeking for 
natural affinities in mere similarities of habit, the Italian 
■with no inconsiderable snecess striving towards an intel- 
lectual basis of classification. Monographs on groups of 
plants and animals frequently appeared, ^ose of Belon on 
Birds and Rondelet on Fishes being among the earliest ; and 
in the former of these (1555) we find a comparison of the 
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skeletons of Bird and Man in the same posture and as 
nearly as possible bone for bone, — ^an idea 'wMcli, despite 
the confcemporaneotis renaissance of inunan anatwny ini- 
tiated by Vesalius, disappeared for centurieSj unappreciated 
save by the surgeon AnibroisePard Paiissy, like Leonardo I 
before Mm, discerned the true nature of fossils ; and such | 
flashes of morphological insight continued to appear from 
time to time during the 17 th century. Thus, Joachim I 
Jung recognized ** the distinction between root and stem, 
the difference between leaves and foliaceons branches, the 
transition from the ordinary leaves to the /oKa and 

Harvey anticipated the generalizations of modem embryo- 
logy by his researches on development and his theory of 
epigenesis. 

The encyclopsedic period of which Gesner is the highest 
representative was continued by Aldrovandi, Jonston, 
and others in the 17th century, but, aided powerfully by 
the Baconian movement, then profoundly influencing ail 
scientific minds, it developed rapidly into one of genuinely 
systematic aim. At this stage of progress by far the most 
important part was taiken by John Ray, whose ckasificatory 
labours both among plants and animals were crowned with 
marveflous success. He first definitely expelled the fabulous 
monsters and prodigies of which the encyclopaedists had 
faithfully handed on the tradition frona medieval times, 
and, like his predecessor Morison, classifying in a truly 
modem spirit by anatomical characters, he sueceede4 
particularly among plants, in distinguishing many natural 
groups, for which his very terms sometimes survive, j 
Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons, UmbeUiferae and iegu- 
minosse. The true precursor of Linnasus, he introduced 
the idea of species in natural history, afterwards to become 
so rigid, and reformed the practice of definition and tennino- ! 
logy. Of the many works which followed up Bay’s | 
systematic and monographic kbouis, though often, lD:e 
those of Tonmefort and Rivinus, Reaumur and Xlein, of 
gr^t importance, none can be even named until we come 
to those of his great successor Linnaus, whose extraordinary 
grasp of logical method and unparalleled lucidity of thought 
and expression enabled him to reform and reorganize the 
whole labours of his predecessors into a compact and 
definite “systema naturse,” The very genius of order, 
he ^tablished modem taxonomy (see Biolooy), not only 
ly the introduction of the binomial nomenclature and the 
renovation of descriptive terminology and mediod, hut 
by the subordination of the species — henceforth clearly 
defined-— nnder the successive higher categories of genus, 
ord^, and, class, so finally reconciling the analytic and 
synth^c tendencies of his predecessors. Although the 
classification of plants by the number of their essential 
organs (which vastly advanced not only the cultivation of 
botany but the knowledge of the flora of the glob^ and 
by which he is popularly remembered) is highly artificial, 
it must be remembered that this artificiality is after all 
only a question of degree, and that he not only distinctly 
recognized its provisional character but collected and ex- 
tended those fragments of the natural system with wMch 
Jussieu soon afterwards commenced to build. His classi- 
fication of animals, too, was largely natural, and, though 
btt the whole he unfortunately lent his authority to main- 
tain “ that disastrous philosophic and scientific aberratioii ” 
inherited from the Mcheinists through the last eacyelopsedist 
of Gfesner’s school— -the notion of three kingdoms of nature 
: —he at least at one time discerned the fundamental unity 
of animals and vegetables, and united them in opposition to 
the non-living world as Orffanisata. At the same time he 
still far more a scholastic naturalist than a modern in- 
vesrigator, and his works represent little more than the full 
completion of the ancient era, and in the hands of fanatical 
foiio#Bis served often to retard the commencement of the 
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modem one. So, too, iiis excessive systematicand descriptive- 
precision, united as it was with comparative inattention 
to other than superficial characters, established a tendency, 
even yet not extinct, to rest contented with mere method 
and nomenclature instead of aiming at complete morpho- 
logical knowledge. 

"While the. artificial system was at the zenith of its fame 
and usefulness, Bernard de Jussieu was arranging Ms 
garden on the lines afforded by the fragmentary natural 
system of Linnaeus. His ideas were elaborated by his 
nephew and successor Antoine de Jussieu, who for the 
first time published diagnoses of the natural orders, so 
giving the system its modern character. Its subsequent 
elaboration and definite establishment are due mainly to- 
the labours of Pyrame de Candolle and Robert Brown. 
The former concentrated his own long life and that of his 
son upon a new “ systema naturse,” the colossal Prodromns 
syslematis naturalis (20 vols., 1818-1873), in which 80,000 
species were described and arranged. Meanwhile the pene- 
trative genius of Brown enabled Mm to unravel such struc- 
tural complexities as those of Conifers and Cycads, Orchids 
and Proteacese, thus demonstrating the possibility of ascer- 
taining the systematic position of even the most highly 
modified floral types. Both Candolle and Brown were thus 
no mere systematists, but genuine morphologists of the 
modem school. The former, as we shall afterwards see, 
established the theory of floral symmetry on grounds of 
pure comparative anatomy, and dktinguished with greater 
success than Mtherto between fundamental unity of struc- 
tural type and mere superficial similarity of physiological 
adaptation. The latter (Humboldt’s “facile princeps 
botanicorum ”), using the same ideas with even keener in- 
sight, made many memorable anatomical researches, such 
as those on the structure of the ovule and the seed, and 
indeed by Ms demonstration of the affinities of the gym- 
nospenns almost anticipated the discoveries of Hofmeister, 
who stands pre-eminent mnong his modem successors on 
account of his elucidation of the secret of phanerogamic- 
reproduction. 

The labours of Bernard and Antoine de Jussieu initiated 
too a vast parallel advance in zoology, the Joint memoir 
on the classification of mammals with which Cuvier and 
Geoffrey St-Hilaire almost commenced their career receiv- 
ing its dominant impulse from the “genera” of Antoine. 
Cuvier’s works correspond in zoology to those of the 
whole period from the Jussieus to Brown, and epitomize 
the results of that line of advance. Although in some 
respects preceded by Haller and Hunter, who compared, 
though mainly with physiological aim, the same parts in 
different organisms, and much more distinctly by Vicq 
d’Aayr, the only real comparative anatomist of the 1 8th cen- 
tu^, he truly opens the era of detailed anatomical research 
united with exact comparison and clear generalization. 
The Animd (1817) and the theoiy of types (verte- 
brate, molluscan, articulate, amd radiate) are the results of 
this union of analysis and synthesis (although he himself,, 
exasperated by the aberrations of the Naturphilosophie, 
was accustomed to proclaim the importance of detailed, 
empiricism alone), and mark the reconstitution of taxonomy 
on a new basis, henceforth to be no longer a matter of 
snperficial description and nomenclature but a complete 
expression of structural resemblances and differences. More 
even than Linnaeus he is the founder of a great school, 
whose names and labours are imperishable. In Germany, 
Bojanus, Meckel, Von Sieboid, and the illustrlons Johannes. 
Mitllep, with his many Hving pupils, have carried on the 
work ; in France, too, a succession of brilliant anatomists, 
such as De Quatrefages, Milne -Edwards, and Lacaze- 
Dulhiers, are his intellectual heirs ; and in England he has 
been admirably represented by Owen. ‘ 
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The histological movement inaugurated by Bichat \rill 
be subsequently discussed ; the rise of embryology, hovr- 
ever, may be briefly noted, especially since it supplied the 
most obvious deficiency of the Cuvierian school. Here the 
principal figure is Yon Baer, who established independently 
the four types of Cuvier on developmental grounds, so for 
the first time applying embryology as the touchstone of 
anatonaical classifications, besides establishing his famous 
law of differentiation from a general towards a special form. 

It is now necessary to return to Linnaeus, whose more 
speculative writings contain, though encumbered by fan- 
tastic hypotheses, the idea of floral metamorphosis (“Prin- 
cipium florum et folionim idem est,” &c.). About the same 
time, and quite independently, C. F. Wolff, the embryo- 
logist, stated the same theory with greater clearness, for the 
first time distinctly reducing the plant to an axis bearing 
appendages — ^the vegetative leaves — ^which become meta- 
morphosed into bud-scales or floral parts through diminu- 
tion of vegetative force. Thirty years later the same view 
was again independently developed by Goethe in his now 
well-known pamphlet {Yei'&uch die Metamorphose der 
Fflavizen zu erklarm, Gotha, 1790). In this brilliant essay 
the doctrine -of the fundamental unity of floral and foliar 
parts is clearly enunciated, and supported by arguments 
from anatomy, development, and teratology. All the 
organs of a plant are thus modifications of one funda- 
mental organ — the leaf — and aU plants are in like manner 
to be viewed as modifications of a common type — ^the 
Urpflanze. The controversy as to the merits and import- 
ance of this essay, and of Goethe’s morphological work in 
general, can scarcely be entered upon here. That Goethe 
discerned and proclaimed, and that more clearly than any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries, the fundamental idea 
of all morphology — ^the unity which underlies the mxdti- 
farious varieties of organic form — ^and that he systematically 
applied this idea to the interpretation of the most import- 
ant, most complex, and most varied animal and vegetable 
structures, is unquestionable. The difliculties arise when we 
seek to estimate the importance of his works in the chain of 
progress, and when we iuquire whether, as some historians 
hold, his “urpflanze ” was a mere ideal archetype, bringing 
forth as its fruit the innumerable metaphysical abstractions 
of the Katurphilosophie, and leading countrymen, to 
their fall, into all the extravagances of that system; or 
whether, as Haeckel maintains, it represented a concrete an- 
cestral form, soanticipatingthe viewof modem evolutionists. 
That to him Schelling was largely indebted for the founda- 
tion upon which he erected hm philosophic edifice, as also 
that Goethe largely shared the same ideas, is unquestion- 
able ; but it must be remembered that he lived and made 
progress for forty years after the publication of this essay, 
that he was famil^r with the whole scientific movement, 
and warmly sympathized with the evolutionary views of 
Lamarck and Geoffrey St-Hilaire ; it is not therefore to 
be wondered at that his writings should furnish evidence 
in favour of each and every interpretation of them. His 
other morphological labours must not be forgotten. Inde- 
pendently of Vicq d’Azyr, he discovered the human pre- 
maxillary bone; independently of Oken, he proposed the 
vertebral theory of the skull; and before Savigny, he dis- 
cerned that the jaws of insects were the limbs of the head. 

In 1813 A. P. de Candolle published his TMarU SU- 
mmtaire de la Botanique, which he developed into the classic 
Organographie Y^Uale (1827), Although at first unac- 
quainted with Goethe’s essay, and not clearly discerning the ; 
homology of leaves and floral parts, he established his 
theory of symmetry, reducing all flowers to “ symmetrical” 
groupings of appendages on an axis and accounting for 
their various forms by cohesion and adhesion, by arrested or 
excessive development. The next great advance was the 
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investigation by Sehimper and Braun of pkyllotojcis — the 
ascending spiral arrangement of foliar and floral organs — 
thus further demonstrating their essential unity. 

The term morphology was first introduced by Goethe 
in 1817, in a subsequent essay {Zur Natamdssemckaft 
uherhazipty besonders zur Morphologie). It did not come 
into use in botany until its popularization by Auguste de 
St-Hilaire in his admirable Morphologie Vegetale (1841), 
and in zoology until later, although De Blainville, w’-ho 
also first employed the term type, had treated the external 
forms of animals under “morphologie.” Though the Na- 
turphilosophie of Schelling and its countless modifications 
by his followers, its mystic theories of “ polarization ” and 
the like, its apparatus of assumption and abstraction, hy- 
pothesis and metaphor, cannot here be discussed, its un- 
doubted services must not be forgotten, since it not only 
stimulated innumerable reflective minds to the earnest 
study of natural science, hut, by its incessant proclamation 
of the unity of nature and the free use of Platonic arche- 
types, gave a most powerful impulse to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, and nobly vindicated the claims of philo- 
sophic synthesis over those of merely analytic empiricism. 
Among its many adherents, some are of more distinctly 
tiieologicai type, others metaphysical, others mystical or 
poetic, others, again, more especially scientific; but its 
most typical and picturesque figure is Lorenz Oken, who 
epitomizes alike the best and the worst features of the 
school, and among whose innumerable pseudo -morpholo- 
gical dreams there occasionally occurred suggestions of the 
greatest fruitfulness, — notably, for instance, the independ- 
ent statement of the vertebral theory of the skulk 

Although Lamarck shared in this movement, his great 
work (the FhUosophie Zoologxque, 1809), being setiolo- 
gical rather than morpholo^cal, scarcely claims <^cussion 
here. By far the most distinguished anatomist of the 
transcendental school is Geoffroy St-Hilaire, who being 
comparatively free from the extravagances of Oken, and 
uniting a depth of morphological insight scarcely inferior 
j to that of Goethe with greater knowledge of facts and far 
: vrider influence and reputation in the scientific world (which 
affected to sneer at the poet as necessarily a mere amateur), 
had enormously greater influence on the progress of science 
than either. He started from the same studies of anatomi- 
cal detail as Cuvier, hut, profoundly influenced by Buffon’s 
view of unity of plan and by the evolutionary doctrines 
of Lamarck, he rapidly diverged into new lines, and again 
reached that idea of serial homology of which we have 
so frequently noted the independent origin. His greatest 
work, Bhilosophie Anatomique (1S18-1S23), contains his 
principal doctrines. These are — (1) the theory of unity of 
organic composition, identical in spirit with that of Goetiie ; 
(2) the theory of analogues, according to which the same 
parts, differing only in form and in degree of development, 
should occur in all animals; (3) the “principe des con- 
nexions,” by which similar parts occur everywhere in similar 
relative positions; and (4) the “prineipe du balaneement 
des organes,” upon which he founded the study of tera- 
tology, and according to which the high development of one 
organ is allied to diminution of another. The advance in 
morphological theory is here obvious ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, in eager pursuit of often deceptive homologies, he 
wandered into the transcendentalism of the Naturphilo- 
sophie, and seems utterly to have failed to appreciate either 
the type theory of Cuvier or the discoveries of Yon Baer. 
He earnestly defended Buffon’s and Bonnet’s earlier view 
of unity of plan in nature ; and the controvemy reached 
its climax in 1830, when he maintained the unity of 
structure in Cephalopods and Yertebrates aga.^t Cuvier 
before the Academy of Sciences. On the point of fact 
he was of courae utterly defeated ; the type theory was 
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thenceforward fully accepted and the hTatui^liilosopliie 
received its deathblow, while a “ second empiric period ” 
of exact anatomical and embryological research seemed 
for ever to replace it. Such was the popular view ; only 
a few, like the aged Goethe, whose last Uterary effort was 
a masterly critique of the controversy, discerned that the 
very reverse interpretation was the deeper and essential 
one, that a veritable “ scientific revolution ” was in pro- 
gress, and that the supremacy of homological and synthetic 
over descriptive and analytic studies was thenceforward 
assured. The irreconcilable feud between the two leaders 
really involved a reconciliation for their followers ; theories 
of homological anatomy had thenceforward to be strictly 
subjected to anatomical and embryological verification, 
while anatomy and embryology acquired a homological 
aim. This union of the solid matter and rigorous method 
of Cuvier with the generalizing spirit and philosophic 
aims of GeoSroy is weU illnstrat^ in the works of Owen j 
and, in short, the so-called Cuvierian school is in reality 
thenceforward also Geoffroyan. 

The further evolution of the idea of homology is sketched 
below (§ 7), while the extent and rapidity of the subsequent 
progress of the knowledge of all rixe structural aspects of 
plants and animals alike make an historical survey impos- 
sible up to the appearance of the Origin of Species (1859 ) ; 
however, no further qualitative advance was possible, since, 
as Saeis has best pointed out, morphology necessarily 
contains, under the Linnaeau dogma of the constancy of 
species, the same two inconsistent and irreconcilable Hues 
of thought which we saw represented by Csesalpinus and 
the early German botanists respectively, — on one side the 
want of strictly scientific classification, and on the other 
the vaguely-felt existence of a natural relationship. Strict 
clasmfication of forms supposed constant excludes in fact any 
natural relationship. The type theory, the theory of unity 
of organic composition, and the like, are susceptible indeed 
of two explanations — ^they may be regarded as either ex- 
pressing a creative plan, or taken as purely Platonic 
and archetypal ideas. Both are tenable on theological 
and metaphysical grounds respectively, but the fact must 
not be disguised that of this unity of type no explanation 
in the least degree scientific, t.e., in terms of the pheno- 
mena of the natural world, does or can exist. The need- 
ful solution was effected by Darwin. The “urpflanze” of 
Goethe, the types of Cuvier, and the like, at once became 
intelligible as s^ematic representations of ancestral organ- 
isms, which, in various and varying environment^ have 
uadiigone differentiation into the vast multitude of exist- 
ing forms. AH the enigmas of structure become resolved ; 
“representative” and “aberrant,” “progressive” and 
“ degraded,” “ synthetic ” and “ isolat^” ‘ ‘ persistent ” 
and “prophetic” types no longer baffle comprehension j 
conforaaity to type represented by differentiate or rudi- 
mentary organs in one organism is no longer contradicted 
by their entire disappearance in its near allies, while 
systematist and morphologist become related simply as 
specialist and generalizer, ^ through this escape from the 
liruURan dogma of the fixity of species. The phenomena 
of ijadividual development receive interpretation in terms 
of anc^tarad history; and embryology thus becomes divided 
into ontogeny and phylogeny, the latter, too, coining into 
intimate relation with palaeontology, while classification 
seeks henceforth the reconstruction of the genealogical ; 
tree. Ail these results were clearly developed in the most 
important work of the new period, HaecfcePs Qm&rdU 
M(r^dogie (1866), while the valuable contemporaneous 
Frmdpies of JBiology Of Herbert Spencer also gave special 
Sattenrion to the relation of morphology to physiology.^ 

* Par biltliography see Cams, Geschichie der ^odogis ^ Sachs, Ges- 
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§ 2. JReeults. — Though the preceding is but a meagre 
outline of the rise and progress of the science, no corre- 
sponding sketch of its results can be here attempted. A 
description of the refined applications of the doctrine of 
floral metamorphosis, an inquiry into the morphology of 
the Cryptogams, or an account of such beautiful homo- 
logies as those presented by the Arthropods or the Echino- 
derms is alike impossible; least of all can we consider 
the splendid simplification of the supremely complex prob- 
lem of vertebrate structure by the elaboration of a new 
theory of the skull, and by such luminous discoveries as 
those of the se^ental organs, or of the origiu and homo- 
logies of the spinal and cranial nerves. For these organo- 
logical conceptions the reader must study such articles as 
those on Amphibia, Beeuds, Hydbozoa, Mollusca, &c., 

1 and such works as those of Huxley, Gegenbaur and 
Haeckel, Balfour and Parker, Payer, Eichler, or Asa Gray, 
and (provided with the needful bibliographical equipment 
afforded by the various “ JaAresberichte ” and the kindred 
English publications) must indeed also plunge into the' 
current literature of the science. And there too must be 
sought the innumerable attempts at taxonomic synthesis 

i which such organologieal progress is constantly originating 
(see Aotmal Kjitodom, Biology, voL iii. p. 690 sq.^ and 
j Vegetable KjorGDOM). Embryological generalizations, 

I such as Haeckel’s “ gastrsea theory,” Lankester’s rival “ pla- 
nula theory,” or the ingenious “ coelome theory ” of Hert- 
wig, have been recently thoroughly criticized in Balfour’s 
Embrgologg. The present article will be confined to a 
brief discussion of a few main problems, commencing with 
the cell theory and the problem of organic individuality 
— ^these being selected partly because of their special illus- 
trativeness and intrinsic importance, partly because they 
have somewhat less recently been summarized. 

§ 3. Bistology—Uell Theory . — Although the ^pHcation of the 
simple microscope to the minute structure of pl^ts and snunals 
had been in progress since the end of the 17th century, the rise of 
modern histology really dates from the GineraU (1801) 

of Bichat, which analyses the oraanism into a series of simple 
tissues with, definite structural characters. This new impulse, 
together with the improvement of optical appliances, led to much 
further research. “Fibres” and “globules,” “laminEe" and 
“nuclei,” were described, and even “ceUe” by Mirbel in 1806, 
and in 1835 Johannes llUUer pointed out the existence of cells 
resembling those of plants in the vertebrate notochord. The cellu- 
lar and nucleated stnictixre of epidermis and other tissues was soon 
demonstrated, while Eobert Brovm. discovered the nucleus of the 
vegetable cell. In 1838 Schleiden referred all vegetable tissues to 
the cellular type, and traced back the plant embryo to a single 
' nucleated cell, while in 1839 Schwann boldly extended this con- 
ception of plant structure and development to the animal world, 
and so fully constituted the “ cell theory.” 

Schwann’s cells were essentially nucleated vesicles with fluid 
contents which orieinated in an intracellular substance ; but this 
view was soon abandoned. Dnjardin had discovered that the bodies 
of Fomminifera were composed of a viscous granular contractile 
mrcode, and Von Mohl described independenuy in similar teims 
the contents of the vegetable cell as yretoplasm.. This was identi- 
fied by Max Schultze as Dujardin’s sareode, the newer name sur- 
viving ; and this living matter, and not the membrane, he showed 
to be the essential constituent of the cell, since which Ms amended 
definition of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated protoplasm has 
been generally accepted. Prevost and Dumas had noticed the 
segmentation of the ovum into masses as early as 1824, and these 
were naturally identified as cells immediately after the publication 
of Schwann’s Vork. In 1846 Kblliker showed that all tissues arise 
from these segmentation masses, and that the multipEcation of 
animal and vegetable cells takes place by a continuation of the 
same process, — that of transverse division already observed in the 
Protozoa. 

These points gained, the attention of histologists was withdrawn 
for a considerabTe time from the scrutiny of the minute structure 
of the call itself to be concentrated on the modes of origin of these 
unit-masses, and their subsequent differentiation and aggregation 
into tissue and organs. The minute str ucture and histogenesis of 
cMehtB d. BoUmik ; Cuvier, Bist. d. Scu ; Is. G. St-Hilaire, Mist Nat. 
G^t Masters in MM.-Chir. JRev., 1858, &c.; also articles Goethis, 
IiIIlH.a!US, OxEW, &C. , 
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plants, as "well as of at least the higher animals, have been studied 
with much and ever-increasing accuracy of detail. (See Aka- 
TOMY, Histology, Embetologt.) Both vegetable and animal 
tissues have been simply classified both according to their adult 
forms and according to the embryonic layers from which they 
respectively arise. This scrutiny of plant and animal structure 
over and above the special generalizations of the botanist and the 
zoologist has afforded much result to general histology. The 
improvement of technical methods has of late years largely aided 
the progress of discovery. A return from the study of the cell- 
aggregate to that of the cell has commenced, and the question of 
cell-structure may be said to he again paramount in histology. The 
process of transverse division has of late been much elucidated, 
and, although its complex details cannot here be entered upon, 
the result has been to establish a minute and thorough correspond- 
ence in cases so widely dissimilar as pollen-grains from a flower-bud, 
the epidermis of a tadpole, or the cells of a tumour — a result which 
obviously enhances the morphological completeness of the ceU 
theory. Minor modes of cell-multiplication also are not without 
their morphological interest Gemmation, fa-miliar in the yeast 
plant, occurs in other low and simple organisms, and may probably 
he identified with the formation of polar vesicles in ova as a modi- 
fleation of transverse division. Sciileiden had supposed all new 
cells to orimnate within pre-existing cells, and this process, known 
as free-cell-fonnation, may really he observed in various plant 
and animal tissues. The protoplasm groups itself round new nuele^ 
the new cells being in fact formed much as Schwann had in his 
turn supposed ; but these nuclei have repeatedly been shown to 
arise from segmentation of the original nucleus, and thus thig pro- 
cess too seems a mere modification of the gener^ one of transverse 
division. Conjugation, too — that coalescence of two similar cells 
which may he observed in many Algae, Fungi, and Protozoa — ^is to 
be considered as the undifferentiated form of that fertilization which 
occurs in father animals and plants, the two apjiarently similar 
masses having become respectively differentiated into ovum and 
spermatozoon, or into egg-cell and antherozoid. An indefinite 
number of amoeboid cells sometimes flow together into a single 
mass, — a phenomenon regarded by some as multiple-conjugation, 
or perhaps more probably as an almost mechanical coalescence of 
exhausted cells, from which conjugation proper and finally fertili- 
zation may indeed have originated. The amoeboid eeUs of higher 
animals similarly unite when drawn, and this formation of ^las~ 
modia, as these are termed, seems to be a deep-seated property of 
the amoeboid oelL Similarly, too, the process of rejuvenescence 
Avhich occurs in many of the lowest plants and animals, such as 
Protococcus and Amoeoa, where the protoplasm passes from a rest- 
ing and encysted to a naked and mobile stage, has many analogues 
not only among the Protista hut even in the tissues of higher 
animals, while the phases which the lowest organisms more or less 
exhibit — the encysted, the ciliated, the amoeboid, and the plasmo- 
dial — ^may be regarded as the fundamental forms of a “life-cycle,” 
fully represented indeed only in such extremely low organisms as 
Protomyxa and Myxomycetes, yet nowhere completely suppressed. 
The very highest plante and animals may thus be consiaered as 
aggregates of more or less differentiated and variously arranged 
encysted, amoeboid, and ciliated cells, while their development 
and subsequent changes, their variations normal and pathological, 
in reality exhibit phases more or less distinet of the ancestral life- 
cycle. 

The examination of the precise modes of cell -division, particularly 
in the hands of botanists (see Biology, and summary in Sachs’s 
Vorlcsfimgen Hher Fflansen Physiologie, 1883), are also constantly 
throwing the most interesting light upon the structure of the adult 
organism. Thus then, in our own day as in those of Bichat or 
Schwann, the labours of the histologist, when inspired by higher 
aims than that of the mere multiplication of descriptive detail, are 
of supreme morphological impoi”tanee, and result in the demon^ra- 
tion of a unity of organic structure deeper even than any which we 
owe to Linnseus or Cuvier, Goethe or Geofiroy. 

§ 4. hiAividualUy . — Probably no subject in the whole range of 
biology has been more extensively discussed than that of the nature 
of organic individuality. The history of the controversy is of 
interest, since b^des leading up to solid results it serves, perhaps 
better than any other case, to illustiate the slow emergence of the 
natural sciences from the influence of scholastic thought. Starting 
from the obvious unity and indivisibleness of Man and other higher 
animals, and adopting some definition such as that of Mirbel 
(exceptionally unmetaphysical, however), “Tout ^tre oiganise, 
complet dans ses parties, "distinct et separe des autres 4tres, est un 
individu,” it was attempted times without number to discover the 
same conception elsewhere in nature, or rather to impose it upon 
all other beings, plants and animals alike. The results of different 
inquirers were of course utterly discrepant. It seemed ea^ and 
natural to identify a tree or herb eon’esponding to the individual 
animal, yet difficulties at once arose. Many apparently distinct 
plants may arise from a common root, or a single plant may be 
decomposed into branches, twigs, shoots, buds, or even leaves, all 


often capable of separate existence. These, again, are decompos- 
able into tissues and cells, the cells into nucleus, &c., and ultimately 
into protoplasmic molecules, these finally into atoms, — the inquiry 
thus passing outside organic nature altogether and meeting the old 
dispute as to the ultimate divisibility of matter. In short, as 
Haeckel remarks, scarcely any part of the plant can be named 
which has not been taken by some one for the individuaL It is 
necessary, therefore, briefly to notice some of the principal works 
on the subject, and these may conveniently he taken in descending 
order. 

While Cassini practically agreed with Mirbel in attempting to 
regard separate plants as individuals, the widest interpretation of 
the individual is that of Gallesio (1816), who proposed to regard 
as an individual the entire product of a single seed, alike whether 
this developed into a uni-axial plant extended continuously like a 
Banyan, or multiplied asexually by natural or artificial means like 
the Weeping-willow or the Canadian Pondweed, of each of which, 
on this view, there is only a single individual in Britain, happily 
discontinuoua. 

At once the oldest and most frequently maintained view is that 
which regards the bud or shoot consisting of a single axis with 
appendages as the plant-individual, of which the tree represents a 
colony, like a branched hydroid Polyp. This conception, often 
attributed to Aristotle, but apparently without foundation, appears 
distinctly in the writings of Hippocrates and Theophrastus, — ^the 
latter saying, “ The bud grows on the tree like a plant in the ground. ” 
The aphorism of Linnaeus, ‘ ‘ Gemmae totidem herhas, ” is well knowm ; 
and in this view 0. F. Wolff and Humboldt concurred, while 


Erasmus Darwin supported it by an appeal to the facts of anatomy 
and development. The most influential advocate of the bnd theory 
during the first half of the present century was, however, Du Petit- 
Thouars, who, although starting much as usual with a “principa 
unique d’existence,” supported his theory on extensive though 
largely iueorrect observations on stem structure and growth. For 
him the tree is a colony oiphytom, each being a bud with its axillant 
leaf and fraction of the stem and root. Passing over numerous 
minor authors, we come to the central work of Alex. Braun (1853), 


in which, as Sachs has clearly pointed out, the illegitimate com- 
bination of Haturphilosophie with inductive morphology reaches 
its extreme. He reviews, however, all preceding theories, admits 


the difficulty of fixing upon any as final, since the plant, physio- 
logically considered, is rather a dividmm than an individuum, and 
proposes as a compromise, or indeed as a partial cutting of the 
knot, the adoption of the shoot as the morpholomcal inmvidual, 
com^rable to an animal, especially because, unlike the cell, leaf, 
&c., it includes all the representative characters of the secies. 
Darwin and Spencer on the whole also accept the bad or shoot as 
at any rate the most definite individual. 

The theory of metamoiphosis naturally led Goethe, Oken, and 
others to regard the leaf as the individual, while Johannes Miiller, 
Steenstrup, and others adopted the same view on various physio- 
logical grounds. Qaudiehaud elaborated a theory intermediate 
b^ween this view and that of Du Petit-Thouars, according to which 
the plant was built up of individuals, each consisting of a leaf with 
its subjacent intemode of stem, which was regarded as the leaf-base, 
and this was supported by Edward Forbes and others, while the 


nominally converse view — ^that of the leaf as a mere outward ex- 
pansion of the stem-segment— was proposed by Hochstetter. 

Though sundry attempts at identifying various tissues, such as 
the fibro-vascular bundles, as the constituent individuals may be 
passed over, those associated with the cell theory are of great 
mportance. Schwann decided in favour of the cell and regarded 
the plant as a cell-community, in which the separate elements were 
like the bees of a swarm, — a view virtually concurred in in all 
essential respects by Sehleiden, Virchow, and other founders of the 
cell theory. Yet, although the structure and functions of the plant 
are ultimately and exclusively cellular, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact tha-^ save in the very lowest organisms, these are sutordi- 
nated and differentiated into larger aggregates, and form virtually 
but the bricks of a building, and hence the later theories outlined 
above. Of attempts to find the individual in the nucleus or the 
protoplasm granules it is of course unnecessary to speak ftirther. 

So fax the theories of absolute individuality. The conception of 
relative individuality is well traced by Fisch npirards fimm the 
more or less vague suggestions in the writings of Goethe, Eoeper, 
and the elder De Candolle to its clear expression in Alphonse de 
Candolle and Sehleiden, both of whom take the cell, the Moot, and 


the multi-axial plant as forming three successive and subordinated 
categories. Hajgeli too recognized not only the necessity of establish- 
ing such a series (ceU, organ, bud, leafy axis, multi-axial plant) 
but the distinction between morpholomeal and physiological in- 
dividualities afterwards enunciated by Haeckel. 

Passdng over the difficulties which arise even among the Protozoa 
(see Fouaminifeea), we find that a similar controversy (fiiUy 
ehroniclai in Haeckel’s KalksehMmme) has raged over the in- 
dividuality of Sponges. While the older observers were content to 
regard each sponge-mass as an individual, aviewin which laeberkuhn. 
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and other monographers substantially concurred, the application of 
the microscope led to the view suggested by James Clark, and still 
stoutly supported by Saville Kent, that the Sponge is a city of 
amceboid or infusorian individuals. Carter looked upon the separate 
ampullaeeous sacs as the true individuals, while Schmidt, defining 
the individual by the possession of a single exhalent aperture, dis- 
tinguishes Sponges into solitary and social. Later, however, he 
terms them Zoo, impcrsonalia,. 

For the higher animals the prohlem, though perhaps really even ^ 
more difficult, is less prominent. As Haeckel points out, the earlier 
discussions and even the comparatively late essay of Johannes 
hi tiller take an almost purely psycholo^cal or at least a physiological 
point of view ; and the morphological aspect of the inquiry only 
came forward when the study of much lower forms, such as Cestoid 
■\Toi-ms (see Platyhelminthes) or Siphonophores (see Hydrozoa), 
had raised the^difflculties with which botanists had so long been 
familiar. 'With the rapid progress of embrj’ology, too, arose new 
problems and in 1842 Steenstrup introduced the conception of an 
“alternation of generations” as a mode of origin of distinct individuals 
by tw’o methods, for him fundamentally similar, the sexual from im- 
pregnated females and the asexual from unimpregnated “ nurses,” — • 
a view adopted by Edward Forbes and many other natm-alists, hut 
keenly criticized by Carpenter and Huxley. In Leuckart’s remark- 
able essay on polymorphism (1853) the Siiihonophora were analysed 
into colonies, and their varied organs shown to be morphologically 
equivalent, while the alternate generations of Steenstrup were 
reduced to a case of polymorphism in development. Leuckai't 
further partly distinguished inchriduals of different orders, as well 
as "between morphological and physiological individuals. 

In 1852 Hmdey proposed the view which he still substantially 
maintains (see Biology). Starting from such an undoubted homo- 
logy as that of the egg-producing process of Hydra with a fre^ 
swimming Medusoid, he points out that the title of individual, if 
applied to the latter, must logically be due to the former also, and 
avoids this confusion between organ and individual by defining the 
individual animal, as Gallesio had done the plant, as the entire 

E roduct of an impregnated ovum, — the swarm of Aphides or free 
ledusse which in this way might belong to a single individual being 
termed Zmids. 

In Carus’s Sydeni of Animal Morphology (1853) another theory 
was propounded, but the problem then seems to have fallen mto 
abeyance until 1865, when it formed the subject of a prolonged and 
fruitful discussion in the Frineiples of Biolo^. Adopting the cell 
(defined as an aggregate of the lowest order, itself formed of physio- 
logical units) as the morphological unit, Spencer points out that 
these may either exist independently, or gradually exhibit unions 
into aggregates of the second order, like the lower Algse, of which 
the indiviauaiity may be more or less pronounced. The union of 
such secondary aggregates or compound units into individuals of a 
yet higher order is then traced through such intermediate forms as 
are represented by the higher seaweeds or the Liverworts, from the 
thalius of which the axes and appendages of Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons are ingeniously derived. The shoot of a flowering- 
plant'is thus an aggi-egate o”f the third order ; it branches into an 
aggregate of the fourth or higher order, and finally as a tree 
“acquires a degree of composition too complex to be any longer 
defined." Proceeding to animals, the same method is applied. 
The Protozoa are aggregates of the first order. These, like plants, 
exhibit transitions, of which Eadiolarians, Foraminifera, and 
Sponges are taken as examples, to such definite compound wholes 
as Hydra ; and such secondary aggregates mtdtiply by gemmation 
into permanent a^regates of the thtid order, which may exhibit 
all degrees of integration up to that of the Siphonophora, where 
the individualities of the Polyps are almost lost in that of the 
aggregate form. The whole senes of articulated animals are next 
interpreted as more or less integrated aggregates of the third order, 
of which the lower Annelids are the less developed forms, the 
Arthropods the more highly integrated and individuaUzed. M oUuscs 
and Yertebrates are regarded as aggregates of the second order. 

In 1866 apjvearecl the latest morphological classic, the Gencrelle 
Morphologis o? Haeckel. Here pure morpliology is distinguished 
into two sub-sciences, — the first purely structural, icctofogfy, which ; 
regards the organism as composed of organic individuals of different 
orders ; the second essentially stereometric, promorphology. To 
teetology, defined as the science of organic individuality, a large . 
section of the work is devoted. Dismissing the theory of absolute 
iiidi-viduality as a metaphj’-sical figment, and starting from the 
view of Sclileidan, De Candolle, and NSgeli of several successive 
categories of relative individuals, he distinguishes more ejeaxly than 
heretofore the physiological individual (or Jicm), characterized by 
definiteuess and independence of function, from the morphological 
individual (or morphon), characterized similarly by definiteness of 
form ; of the latter he establishes six categories, as follows t — 

1. Flastides (cytodes and cells), or elementary organisms. 

2. Organs (cell-stocks or cell-fusions), simple or homoplastic or- 
gans (tissues), or heteroplastic organs. Organ-systems, o:^an~ 
apparatuses. 


3. Aniimeres (opposite or symmetrical or homotypio parts), e.g., 

rays of radiate animals, “halves of bilaterally symmetrical 
animals." 

4. Metameres (successive or homodjmamous parts), e.g., stem- 

segments of Phanerogams, segments or zoonites of Annelids 
or Vertebrates. 

5. Persones, shoots or buds of plants, polyps of Ccelenterates, 

&c., “ individuals ” in the narrowest sense among the higher 
animals. 

6. Cortrus (stocks or colonies), e.g., trees, chains of Salpse, polyp- 

stocks, &c. 

In his subsequent monograph on calcareous Sponges, and in a 
final paper, he somewhat modifies these categories by substituting 
one category of extreme comprehensiveness, that of the Morgan, in 
place of the three separate orders of organs, antimeres, and meta- 
meres. The idorgan (of course clearly distinguished from the 
physiological organ or biorgan) is finally defined as a morphological 
unit consisting of two or more plastids, which does not possess the 
positive character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
iuto homoplasts or homo-organs and alloplasts or alloe-organs, the 
former including, as subdivisions, plastid-aggregates and plastid- 
fusions, the latter idomeres, antimeres, and metameres. The former 
definition of the term antimere, as denoting at once each separate 
ray of a radiate, or the right and left halves of a bilaterally sym- 
metrical animal, is corrected by terming each ray a paramcrc, and its 
symmetiieal halves the antimeres. Thus an ordinary Medusoid has 
four parameres and eight antimeres, a Star-fish five and ten. The con- 
ception of the persona is largely modified, not only by withdrawing 
the comparison of the animal vuth the vegetable shoot and by omit- 
ting the antimere and metamere as necessary constituents, but by 
taking the central embryonic form of all the Metazoa — the gastrula. 
(fig. 1) and its assumed ancestral representative, the gastrsea — as 
the simplest and oldest form of per- 
sona. The different morphological 
stages to which it may attain are clas- 
sified into three series: (1) Monax- 
oniaP inarticulate persons, i.e., uni- 
axial and unsegmented without anti- 
meres or metameres, as in Sponges, or 
lowest Hydroids; (2) Stauraxonial ^ 
inarticulate persons with antimeres, 
but without metameres, e.g.. Coral, 

Medusa, Turbellarian, Trenaatode, l5ry- 
ozoon j (3) Stauraxonial articulate per- 
sons with antimeres and metameres, 
e.gr., Annelids, Arthi’opodSjVertebrates. 

The colonies of Protozoa are mere idor- 1- — Gastrula in optical sec- 

gans. True conns, composed of united 

personse, occur only among Sponges, pore and aroh-enteron), as also 
Hydroids, Siphonophores, Corals, Bry- outer and inner layers, ectoderm 
ozoa, Tunicates, and Ecliiuoderms, of andendoderm. (AffcerHaeokel.) 
which the apparent parameres are regarded as highly centralized per- 
sonae of a radially-budded worm colony; and these can be classified 
according to the morphological rank of their constituent personae. 
They usually arise by gemmation from a single persona, yet in S^ionges 
and Corals occasionally by fusion of several orimnally distinct 
persons or corms. The theory of successive subordinate orders of 
individuality being thus not only derived from historical criticism 
of previous theories but brought into conformity with the actual 
facts of development and descent, — various groups of organisms 
being referred to their several categories, — the remaining problem 
of tectoloOT, that of the relation of the morphological to the physio- 
logical individuality, is finally discussed. Of the latter, three cate- 
gories are proposed : — (1) the “actual bion or complete physiological 
individual,” this being the completely developed organic form which 
has reached the highest grade of morphological individuality proper 
to it as a representative of, e.g., its species ; (2) the “ viitual hion 
or potential physiological individual,” including any incompletely 
deimloped form of the former from the ovum upwards ; and (8) 
the “partial bion or apparent physiological individnal,” such frag- 
ments of the actual or virtual bion as may possess temiiorary inde- 
pendence without reproducing the species — this latter category 
having, however, inferior importance. ^ 

Haeckel’s theory, indeed in its earlier form, has been adopted by 
G^enbaur and other morphologists, also in its later form by Jager, 
who, however, rejects the category of idorgan on the ground of the 
general morphological principle that every natural body which 
carries on any chemical changes with its environment becomes 
differentiated into more or less concentrie layers ; but the subject, 
especially as fax as animals are concerned, is again recently dis- 
cussed in a large work by Perrier. Starting from the cell or plastid, 
he terms a permanent colony a iniride, and these may remain 
isolated like Sagitta or Rotifer, or may multiply by gemmation to 

I For eOTlaxiation of tiese terms see § 5, Promorpliology, p. 844. 

. For critieism of this theory on the ground of its making physiological de- 
pend on morpholo^cal individuality, see Vmah, Aufz&hlimg und Eritik der 
verschixeimen Amiahtm ubir das pjkinzlidie Mdividuum, p. 11. 
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form higher aggregates which he terms zoides. Such zoides may he 
irregular, I’adiate, or linear aggregates, of which the two former 
classes especially are termed demcs. The organ — Haeckel’s idorgan — 
is excluded, since tissues and organs resnlt from di\*ision of labour 
in the anatomical elements of the meiides, and so have only a 
secondary individuality, “carefully to be distinguished from the 
individuality of those parts whose direct grouping has formed the 
organism, and which live still, or have lived, isolated from one 
another.” Perrier further points ont that undiffei'entiated colonies 
are sessile, as Sponges and Corals, while a free state of existence is 
associated with the concentration and integration of the colony into 
an individual of a higher order. 

So far the various theories of the subject ; detailed criticism is 
impossible, but some synthesis and reconciliation must be attempted. 
Starting from the cell as the morphological unit, we find these 
forming homogeneous aggi-egates in some Protozoa and in the early 
development of the ovum. But integi'ation into a whole, not 
merely aggregation into a mass, is essential to the idea of individu- 
ality ; the earliest secondary unit, therefore, is the gastrula or 
meride. This stage is permanently represented by an unbranched 
Hydra or Sponge or by a Planaiian. These secondary units ma}’’, 
ho-wever, form aggregates either irregular as in most Sponges, in- 
definitely branched as in the Hydroids and Actinozoa, or linear as in 
such Planarians as Catenula. Such aggregations, colonies, or deines, 
not being aggregated, do not fully reach individuality of the third 
order. This is attained, however, for the branched series by such 
forms as Siphonophores among Hydrozoa, or Eenilla or Pennatula 
among Actinozoa ; for linear aggregates again by the higher 'Worms, 
and still more fully by Arthropods and Vertebrates. Aggregates 
of a yet higher order may occur, though rarely. A longitudinally 
dividing Nais or laterally branched SyUis are obviously aggregates 
of these tertiary units, which, on Haeckel’s view, become integrated 
in the Echinoderm, which woirld thus reach a complete indivi- 
duality of the fourth order. A chain of Salpse or a colony of P 3 W 0 - 
soma exhibits an approximation to the same rank, which is more 
nearly obtained by a radiate group of Botryllus around their central 
cloaca, while the entire colony of such an 'Ascidian would represent 
the individual of the fifth order in its incipient and nnintegrated 
state, — these and the preceding intermediate forms being, of course, 
readily intelligible, and indeed, as Spencer has shown, inevitable 
on the theory of evolution. 

The exclusion of tissues and organs from rank in this series is 
thus seen to necessarily follow. Ectoderm and endoderm cannot 
exist alone ; they and the organs into which they differentiate 
arise merely, as Jagsr expresses it, from that concentric lamination, 
or, with PeiTier, from that polymorphism of the members of the 
colony, which is associated with organic and social existence. The 
idea of the antimere is omitted, as being essentially a promorpho- 
logical conception _(for a Medusoid or a Star-fish, though of widely 
distinct order of individuality, are equally so divisible) ; that of 
the metamere is convenieut to denote the secondary units of a 
linear tertiary^ individual ; the term persona, however, seems un- 
likely to survive, not only on account of its inseparable psycho- 
logical connotations, hut because it has been somew'hat vaguely 
aieplied alike to aggregates of the second and third order ; and the 
term colony, corm, or deme may indiiferently be applied to tliose 
aggi’egates of primary, secondary, tertiary, or quatemary order which 
are not, however, integi’ated into a whole, and do not reach the 
full individuality of the next higher order. The term zooid is also 
objectionable as involving the idea of individualized organs, a view 
natural while the medusoid gonophores of a Hydrozoon were looked 
at as evolved of its homologue in Hydra, whereas the latter is 
really a degenerate form of the latter. Passing to the vegetable 
world, here as before the cell is the unit of the first order, while 
aggi'egates representing almost every stage in the insensible evolu- 
tion of a secondary unit are far more abundant than among animals. 
Complete unity of the second order can hardly be allowed to the 
thallus, which Spencer propose.s to compound and integrate into 
tertiary aggregates — the higher plants ; as in animals the embryo- 
logical method is preferable, both as avoiding gratuitous hypothesis 
and as leading to direct results. Such a unit is clearly presented 
by the embryo of higher plants in which, the cell-aggregate is at 
once differentiated into parts and integrated into a -whole. Such 
an embryo possesses axis and appendages as when fully developed 
(fig. 2). The lattei', however, being as organs mere lateral expan- 
sions of the concentric layers into -wliieh the plant embryo, like the 
animal, is differentiated, and so neither stages of evolution nor 
capable of separate existence, are not entitled to individual rank. 
The embryo, the bud, shoot, or uni-axial plant, all thus belong to 
the second order of individuality, like the Hydroid they resemble. 
Like the lower Coelenterates, too, aggregates of such axes are 
formed by branching out from their low degree of integi'ation. 
Such colonies can hardly he termed individuals of the thii'd, much 
less of higher order, at least without somewhat abandoning that 
unity of treatment of plants and animals without which philosophi- 
cal 'biology disappears. Individuality of the second order is most 
fully reached by the flower, — ^the most highly differentiated and 


integrated form of axes and appcnitlages. Such a simple inflores- 
cence as a raceme or umbel approximates to unity of the third order,, 
to which acomposite flower-head must 
be admitted to have attained, while a 
compound inflorescence is on the way [f^ 
to a yet higher stage. 

If, as seems probable, a nomencia- 
ture be indispensable for clear ex- 

pression, it max' be simply arranged '"d-' -(Lr/y'x/. v 

in confoi-mity ivith this view. Start- 

ing from the unit of the first order, 

the plastid or monad, and terming 

any undifferentiated aggregate a dems, 

we have a vionad-denis iutegrating ^ i ' 

into a second^- unit or this 

rising through dijad-demes into a axis and appendages, as also 
triad, this foming tricid-demes, and the three concentric embryonic 
these when differentiated becoming J‘'-y«rs. 
tetrads, the Botryllus-colony with -which the evolution of compound 
individuality terminates being a tetrad-deme. The separate living 
form, -whether monad, dyad, triad, or tetrad, requires also some dis- 
tinguishing name, forwhich ■persona will probabljmltimately be found 
most appropriate, since such usage is most in harmony with its ine-vi- 
tahle physiological and psychological connotations, -ivhile the genea- 
logical individualof Gallesio and Huxley, common also to all the cate- 
gories, may be designated with Haeckel the ovum-product or ovum- 
cycle, the complete series of forms needed to represent the species 
being the species-cycle {though this coincides -with the former save 
in cases where the sexes are separate, or polymorphism occurs). 
For such a peculiar case as Diplozoon paradoxum, where tivo- 
separate forms of the same species coalesce, and still more for such 
heterogeneous indi-viduality as that of a Lichen, where a composite 
unit arises from the union of two altogether distinct forms — Fungus- 
and Alga, — ^j’-et additional categories and terms are required.^ 

§ 5. Pro'morphology. — Just as the physiologist constantly seeks 
to interpret the phenomena of function in terms of mechanical, 
physical, and chemical laws, so the morphologist is tempted to- 
inquii-e -whether organic as well as mineral forms are not alike 
red-ucible to simple mathematical law. And just as the crystallo- 
gi-apher constructs an ideally perfect mathematical form from an 
imperfect or fragmentary crystal, so the morphologist has frequently 
attempted to reduce the complex-curved surfaces of organic beings 
to definite mathematical expression.^ Canon Moseley [Phil. Trans.,. 
1838) succeeded in shoving, by a combination of measurement and 
mathematical analysis, that the curved surface of any turbinated 
or discoid shell might be considered as generated hj' the revolution, 
about the axis of the shell, of a curve, which continually varied ita 
dimensions according to the law of the logarithmic spiral. For 
Goodsir this logarithmic spiral, now carved on his tomb, seemed 
a fundamental expression of organic curvature and the dawn of a 
ne-w epoch in natai'al science— that of the mathematical investiga- 
tion of organic form — and Ms own elaborate measurements of the 
body, its organs, and even its component cells seemed to "vield, 
now the triangle, and again the tetrahedron, as the fundamental 
foi-m. But such supposed results, savouring more of the IlTatui’- 
philosopMe than of sober mathematics, could only serve to dis- 
courage further inquiry and interest in that direction. Thus we- 
find that even the best treatises on botanj^ and zoology abandon 
the subject, satisfied with merely contrasting the simple geometrical 
ground-forms of erj^stals -with the highly curved and hopelessly 
complicated lines and surfaces of the organism. 

But there are other considerations -ivhich lead up to a mathe- 
matical conception of organic foi-m, those namely of symmetry and 
regularity. These, however, are usually but little developed, 
botanists since Schleiden contenting themselves with thro-vving 
organisms into three groups — first, absolute or regular ; second, 
regular and radiate ; third, symmetrical bilaterally or zygomorphic 
— the last being capable of division int-o two halves only in a single= 
plane, the second in two or more planes, the first in none at ail. 
Burmeister, and more fully Bronn, introduced the fundamental 
improvement of defining the mathematical forms they so-ught not 
by the surfaces but by axes and their poles ; and Haecuel has- 
developed the subject with an elaborateness of detail and nomen- 
clature which seems unfortunately to have impeded its study and 
aeeeptanee, but of which the main results may, vith slight varia- 
tions chiefly due to Jager {LeJirb. d. Zool., i 283), be briefly out- 
lined. 

A. ANAXOIPIA — forms destitute of axes, and consequentljr 
wholly irregular in form, e. g., Amcebss and many Sponges. 

B. AXOJSIIA — forms wi-th. definite axes. 

1 See Haecltel, Gen. Morph. L, KalkachKiinnns i., and Jena. Zeifsekr. x, ; also- 
Saebs, Gesdiickte d. Bat. •, Fiscli, Aufiahlnnij u. ICritik-, &:c.. Restock, IS-iO;; 
Perrier; Les Cdltmies Animates, 18S2, as I'roin these all otier reierouces can he- 
obtain^ 

2 The sciences of organic and mineral form would thus (as Haeckel points 
out) become thoroughly analogous, for, as promorphology develops the crystallo- 
graphy of organic form, so mineralogy.in the study 01 such pheii'.imena as thoso 
of pseadomorphism or of mineral development, becomes yaraUel to morphology.. 
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I HoMA'COjfrA—all a^es equal 

(a) Spheres, where an imleiinite nnmber of equal axes can 

be drami througb the middle point, a g , hpluerozoum 

(b) Polyhedxa, irith a definite number of like axes 

Of these aconsiderable numberoecur in nature, for example, many 
Itadio^awans (% S), pollea-grams, , 

and they are again rlassifiahle hy the 
Eumhei and regularity of their faces 

11 P r OT aXOxu, w here ail the parts 
are arranged loimd a mam axis, and of 
these we disUngmsh — 

1 Momxon'Mi, with not more than one 
definite axis Here axe distmgmsied 
(o:} those wath similaT pohs, spheroid. 

(Coccodiscus) and cylinder (Pyro^oma) 
and {b) those with dissimilar poles, 
none {Comihna). 

2 Stauraxoiiia, -where, besides the 

mam axes, a defimte number of second- ^n jnogaial- endo 

ary axes are placed at right angles, and sphanc poijttedroB -wi-th eqm 
the stereotootnc gi ound-form becomes angular feces Type of Horn 
a pyramid. Here, again, may he distm- 

guished (o) those nitb. poles similar, Staurcmnia homopola, nheie 
the stereometric, form is the double pyramid (Sg 4J, and (S) those mth 
poles dissimilar, Staurazmia Artc/o- 
pola, whero the sieieoruetnc forxa is the 
Single pyranud, and ’ll here ne distia- 
guisli a basal, usually oral, pole from an ^ ‘ 

apical, ahoral oi anal pole The baaes 
oi these may be either regular or irre- 
gular polygons, and thus a sew classi- 
fication into Rmostaura and Eetero- 
staura naturally arises 

The simpler group, the Homostaura, 
maj hare either an even oi an odd 
number of sides, and thus among the 
Homostaura ’ire have even-sided and 
odd-sided, single and double pyramids 
In those Horaostaura vath an even 
number of sides, such as iledusse, the 
radial and uatex-radial axes have siini* 
lar poles , but m the senes -with an 
odd number of sides, like most lEchi- 
nodems, each of the transverse axes is 
half rsdml and half semi-radial (fig 5} 

Of the grwp of regular double pyra- 4 ^Polleaof Passion Flower, 

ijiiub the tweive sided pollen g(73ia 0 * as example of Stauiaxonia ho 
Passifioia (fag 4) may be taken as an mopola Grm-nd-form a rega 
example, hayingr the grornid form of larduatiepjTaimd of six sides 
the hexagonal system, the hexagonal dodecahedron Of the equal 
e-ven-aided single pj’xamids (Heteropol* Homostaural Alivomum, 
Qeryonia, Aurelia may be taken as ex- 
amples of the eight-sided, six-sided, and 
four sided pyramids, ■whtle those with an 
odd namber of sides may be illustrated 
by Ophiura or Pnmula with fiye eides, 

and flte Sower of lYly or Rueb ivith three 
sides. 

In the highest and most complicated 
gioup, the Heteros-fcauraj, the baiiw poly- 
gon ffi no longer rogalto hut amp^thoct 
(cc^^KTos ?= doubTe-edged} Such a 
Ijolygon has an even number of sides, and s t. ^ , 
can le dmded into symmetrical halves^ of Efeiemiwfe’ 
by each of tw 0 planes intersecting at right Gwauu form a reefaiar single 
angles in the middle point, and thus, dirid- pyramid of five sides 
lag the -whole hgure into four coiigi-uent polygons The longpx of 
these axes may be termed lateral, the sbortei the equatoiial or dorse 
ventral ; and these t’wo axes, along -with the ma n axes, alivays define 
the tiiree dimensions of space Ctenophores (% 6J foinish examples 
of eight-sided ampliithect pyramids, some M^repore Corals of six 
a deu, Crucifers, some lledu&ee, and Oestodes of iour-aided amplu 
thect pymimds. 

la wese fonas the poles of the dorso-ventrA and lateral axes are 
amilar, and, as in the preceding Monaxonu and Stauraxonia, the 
centre of the body is dc&ned by a line , and they aie therefore termed 
Ceitirotmii-Mj -while the Protaxonia, which are defined by their central 
point, are called Csiiijmsti/imas Thero are, however, other forms, 
and these the most oomplicatfM? m which tbapoless of at hast the 
doiso ventral avis are anlike, and. m whieh thsbody la thus defined 
not -with refeience to a hue but to a loedian plane, and ikese have 
uccordingly received the name of Omtropipfda, Then groimd-fortn 
IS a polygon with an even atunber of sides, which can only he 
(hvided into two syrnmetncal halves by the one median plane It 
•can be obUmed by balviug an amphitbeet pyiaimd of doable the i 
ntunher of sides, and is consequently termed a half amphithect 
pyrannd (fig 7} Thewholeamphithect pyiamid may be most con- ^ 





vemcntly obtained by the reduplication of the ground- form, as if in a 
mirror Of half amphithect pyramids there are again tw o forms, 
termed by Hacckcl Amphiplevra and ZygqpUuTa, the foinier m- 
< lading the “ bilaterally symmetrical ’’ Or in egulaily radiate forms 
of previous authors, &uch as Spatangus, Tiola, Oichis, •wliili. the 
Zvgopleura include forms bilaterally symms+rical m the stnctest 

sense, m which not more than, two radial planes, and these at ught 



Fib 6 — Ctenophore (Bachans) Ground form an eight sided double ampbitliecfc 
pvTSLimd. 

Pio 7 — Spatangus (jratuid form a five sided half amphitliect pyramid 

angles to each, other, are present The stereometric ground form 
IS a half rhombic pyramid Haeckel again divade-i these, according 
to the number of antimeres, into Tetrapleura, and ’D'tpleuia, 

PromorphcloCT has thus shown that the reignmg dogma of the 
fundamental difiereiiee oi organic and mineral fonns is false, and 
that a crystallogiaphy of organic forms is possible, — the form of 
the cell or the cell aggregate differing from, the crystal merely by 
its more or less vissous state of aggiegation, its inherited, peculi- 
arities, and its greater adaptability to the en-varonment Hie 
classification into klateial and radiate forms nliieh usually does 
duty for more precise promoiphological conceptions must be aban- 
doned as hopelessly confusing essentially different forms, or at least 
must be ngidly lestncted, — the term ladial to regular and double 
pyramids, the” term bilateral to the Centropipcda if not indeed to 

dipleural foims Similarly, the topographical and relative terms, 
anterior and postenor, upper and under, hon/ontal and vertical, 
must he superseded by the terms above applied to the axes and 
their poles, oral and aboral, doisal and ventral, light and lelt 
§ 6 Eatare of Merpholoqical Changes — The mam forms of 01 ganio 
atracture being analysed and classified and their stage of mdividu- 
ahty being ascertaiaed, the question next arises, by what morpho- 
logical changes have they ansen and into what categories can these 
modes of differentiation be grouped. i They at mst sight seem, 
innumerable, yet m reality are iew Goethe somewhat vaguely 
generalized them for the flo-ii ei as ascentling and descending meta- 
morphosis, expansion and contraction of organs, &e , hut tlie iu st 
attempt at careful enumeration seems to be that of Auguste de ht- 
Hdaire, -who recognized defects of development, adherences, extuBses 
of pioduction 01 ‘ dedoublements,” metamorphosis and displace- 
ment of organs Subsequent authors have vaiiously treated the 

babiect , thus Asa Gray enumeiates as raodifaeations of the flow pi — 
coalescenee, adnation, megiilanty, abortion, non alternation or 
antepoation, multiplieation, enation, unusual development of the 
axis, and. other moipiio logical modifications connected mth ieitili- 
zafion These aie obviously too numerous, as may best be siowii 
hy a smg-le comparison with the view of an animal morphologist 
Thus Emley, lu discussing the arrangement of the Vertebiata, 
recognizes only thiee pioeesses of modification, not only in the 
ancestral evolution of the Equidse, but m the individual develop- 
ment of animals generally , these are “(1) excess oi development 
of some parts in relation to others, (2) paitial or complete suppies- 
siofl of certain paits, (3J coaiesceace of paits originally diBtmd ” 
It IS probable that this “threefold la-w of evolution” may include 
ail observed eases of change, even an the flowei , thus Choiisis and 
Pelommay be legarded as peenhar foims of excess, -ivlule displace- 
ment IS probably in all cases only apparent, aud really due to 
adhesion or coalescence (see Broroev, vol 111 p 681 s-j- ) 1 
§ 7 I^Taiiirs of Alcyi phologico^ CorrespondcMC — Gatcgoiif^ of 
MomoJo^if — To mdieate all the steps by which the idea of moi - 
phologip^ has been distinguished from that of physiological 
resemblance would be to examine the ’whole history of morphologj’ , 
it must sTiffice to discuss the terimnology of the subject -i^liieb has, 
as evt-r, served not only as an index but as au engine of progiess 
Jor th^e two distinct forms of resemblance the term.'? homolmy 
and amiogtj gradually became specialized, aud -were finally estab- 
lished and clearly defined by Owen m 1843, — “the foimei as the 
same oigan in differeut animals under every vaiiety of form and 
fUQetiou (e g , foie limbs of Drcu^o solans and mugs of Bird) , the 
second as a part or organ, au oue animal which has the same function. 


I Compare A de St Hilaire, MorjshslomB , Gray, Manval, n 179 11858) » 
Huxley, proc Zod Soeidif p oi9 Load , 
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as another jjart or or^n in a different animal {e.g., parachute of 
Draco and \riiigs of Bmi).” He farther distinguishes three kinds 
of homology : — (1) special, being “ that above defined, namely, the 
correspondence of a part or organ determined by its relative position 
and connexions -with a part or organ in a different animal, the 
determination of which homology indicates that such animals are 
constituted on a common type,” e.g., basilar process of human 
occipital with basi-oceipital of fish ; (2) general, that “higher 
relation in which a part or series of parts stands to the fundamental 
or general type, involving a knowledge of the type on which the 
group in question is constituted," e.g., the same human bone and 
centrum of the last cranial vertebra ; (3) serial homology, “repre- 
sentative or repetitive relation in the segments of the same skeleton ” 
(demonstrated when general and special homologies have been 
determined) ; thus usually the basi-oeeipital and basi-sphenoid 
are “homotypes.” These^ terms were henceforth accepted by 
naturalists ; but the criterion of analogy and homology became 
for Agassiz and other embryologists developmental as well as 
comparative, reference to the ideal archetype becoming less 
and less frequent. Passing over the discussions of Agassm and 
Broun, of which the latter is criticized and partly incorporated 
by Haeckel, we find the last-named (1) placing serial under general 
homology ; (2) erecting categories of homology partially corre- 
sponding to those of individuality, — (o) hmnotypy (of antimeres), 
hence distinct from that of Owen, (6) Jiomodynaviy (of metameres), 
(c) hovionomy (of parts arranged on transverse axes) ; (3) defining 
special homology in terms of identityr of embryonic origin. In 
1870 this latter point was more fully insisted upon by ^y Lan- 
kester, who, decomposing it into two othei-s, proposed to supersede 
the term homology by liowjageny, being the correspondence of 
common descent, and liomoplasy, denoting any anperindnced 
correspondence of position and structure in parts embryonically 
distinct. Thus, the fore-limb of a mammal is homogenous with 
that of a bird, hut the right and left ventricles of the heart in 
both are only homoplastio, these having arisen independently since 
the divergence of both groups from a uni-ventriculate ancestor in 
relation to similarity oi physiological needs. Mivart next pro- 
osed to reta in homology as a generic term, with homogeny and 
omoplasy as two species under it, and carried the analysis into 
gi-eat detail, distinguishing at first twenty-five, but later fifteen, 
kinds of correspondence : — (1) parts similar in function only, e.g., 
legs of Lizard and Lobster j (2) parts similar both in function and 
relative position, winm of and Bird ; (3) parts of common 
descent, fore-limb of Horse and Rhinoceros ; (4) parts of similar 
embryonic origin, whatever bo their racial genetic relations, e.g., 
occipitals of Panther and Perch ; (5) parts of dissimilar embrymnic 
origin, whatever be their racial genetic relations, e.g., legs of 
Diptera; (6, 7, 8, 9, 10) laterally, vertically, serially, antero- 
posteriorly, and radially homolo^us parts; (11) subordinate 
serial homologues, e.g., joints of antenna; (12 and 18) secondary 
and tertiary subordinate serial homologues ; (14 and 15) specM 
and general homologies (in Owen’s sense). In his KatksekuM-mme 
Haeckel proposed to term homo^hyly the truly phylogenetic 
homology in opposition to hmrumoTphy, to which genealogic basis 
is wanting ; and finally Von Jhering has published a repetition of 
Lankester’s view. 

In this discussion, as in that of individuality, it is evident that 
we are dealing with numerous logical cross-divisions largely con-e- 
sponding, no doubt, to the complex web of inter-relations presented 
by nature, yet remaining in need of disentanglement. Though we 
must set aside analogies of functional activity, the resemblances 
in external shape or geometric ground-form which coirespond to 
these, e.g., Hydrozoa and Bryozoa, Mshes and Cetaceans, mimetic 
organisms, axe nevertheless, as our historic survey showed, the 
first which attract attention ; and these homoplastic or homomor- 
phic forms, as Haeckel has shown, come as fairly within the province 
of the promorphologist as do isomorphic crystals within that of 
his an-organological colleague the erystallographer. Here, too, 
would be considered “radial,” “vertical,” “lateral” homology, 
“ homotypy of antimeres,” and all questions of symmetiy, for which 
Haeckel’s nomenclature of hofnaaonial, homqpolic, &c., is distinctly 
preferable. Entering the field of tectology or morphology in the 
ordinary sense, we may next consider whether two orga n i sm s com- 
pared ai*e of the same categoir of individualiiy — are Jmnocai^goTic ; 
and under this serial homology, for instance, would come as a 
minor division, the correspondfence between the units or parts of 
units of a linear dyad-deme or triad, Eroin a third point of view, 
that of the embryologist, we trace the development of each multi- 
cellular organism (1) from the embryonic layers and systems into 
which the secondary unit (gastrula or plant embryo) difierentiates, 
(2) from a unit-deme or unit of the inferior order or orders of 
individuality. The parts and units tiins recognized by ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively Aomotferroic, homosystemie, 
and homodemic, may then conveniently be temed (indifferently 
save for considerations of priority) either “specially homologous,” 
“ homogenous,” “ homophylic," or “homogenetic,” in the language 
of phylogenetic theory. These three great classes of morphologim 


correspondence — promorphological, teetological, and embrvological 
— ^may or may not coincide. But the completest homology, 
in which all forms of resemblance unite and from which tliey 
differentiate, is that expressed in the cell theory, or rather in that 
ovum theory which underlies it, and which Agassiz therefore not 
unjustly regarded as “ the greatest discovery in the natural sciences 
of modern times,” ^ 

§ 8. iZfiSiiZfo to Taxonomy. — ^The advance and modification of 
classifications which follow each morphological advance have been 
pointed out above, and taxonomy thus never quite reaches a level 
with morphological knowledge. That it requires much reform at 
present is obvious. Although the dogma of the constancy of species 
is no longer maintained, its results survive, and perhaps a majority 
of groups have stEl to he remonographed in the generalizing spirit 
with which Haeckel has treated the calcareous Sponges, or Car- 
^nter, Parker, and Brady the Foraminifera. The union of the 
rrotophyta and Protozoa into the Protista (a generalization which 
research is constantly confirming) involves a final abandonment of 
the mediieval figment of three kingdoms of nature, and a revival of 
the Organisata of Linnieus. Physiological prejudices, too, are not 
completely expelled ; hence, for instance, the constant attempts 
to separata Animalia and Yegetabilia by physiological character- 
istics, which would be irrelevant even if in themselves valid. A 
strictly morphological standard must be applied to the constraction 
of clarifications and the pruning of genealogical trees ; organisms 
are “ higher” or “lower ” not according to their stage of evolution 
in beau-^ or intelligence but (as Huxley has most clearly pointed 
oat in the essay referred to under § 6) to the de^ee of morphological 
differentiation by excess, suppression, or coidescence which they 
exhibit. Thus the supreme position of Man in classification must 
be abandoned, since the Primates are simply one of the less special- 
ized, i.e., lower orders of Mammals, and the Mammals themselves 
are on the whole distinctly less specialized than the Birds, or per- 
haps even some of the higher Reptiles. The morphological import- 
ance of the “vegetable kingdom" sinks when tested by such a 
standard. The Cormophytes are aU nothing more than an axis 
with appendices, and as such may fairly he compared, not with 
the entire animal assemblage, but merely to that group which is 
homomorphic (or rather isomorphic) with them as reducible to 
axis and appendages too. Such a group we find in the Hydrome- 
dusffi, which we can easily model in imagination into all the special- 
izations of the floral world, a single genus like Clava or Tubularia 
affording a starting-point for countless “natural orders.” 

§ 9. delation of Morphology to Physiology. — Although the pure 
morphologist investigates laws of structure only, and rightly^ elimi- 
nates the conceptions of life, environment, and function, yet if kept 
permanently apart from physiological considerations his labours, 
would be incomplete and his results iaexplicable, if not indeed 
almost illusory. For, however deeply one penetrates through super- 
ficial and adaptive characters to an apparently permanent and 
f^damental morphological type, this is itself but an eai-her adapta- 
tion, showing the fading traces of an earlier adaptation stilL imd, 
conversely, the most superficial of adaptive characters, if trans- 
mitted to numerous varying descendants, may attain high morpho- 
logical importance. The morphological aspect of an organism is 
merely statical, and, like that of an eddy or a vortex-ring, becomes 
only truly intelligible when viewed in its dynamic aspect; and 
thus, though the demonstration of the structural unity of the 
organic worid is in itself a great result, yet the desire of a deeper 
explanation of form as determined by function and environment 
is thereby rendered all the more pressing. An example may be 
taken from botany. Thus Airy beautifully explaius tbe pheno- 
mena of phyllotaxis as adaptations to bud-life. Or again, in a 
common flower, say the Dead-nettle, all the details of form are in- 
deed described by* the systematist with equal minuteness (a pro- 
ceeding which, except in so far as seTving_ for specific identifi.ration, 
is of no further scientific value), but receive separate interpretation 
from the two distinct standpoints of the morphologist and physio- 
logist. The latter, to whom form is unportant merely so fer as 
explanatory of function, shows how the tough persistent calyx is 
protective against various dangers, how the corolla serves to lure 
the fertilizing bees, which find in its lip a landing stage and in 
each lateral process a hold-fast, while its hood at once protects the 
pollen against rain and determines the curvature of the stamens, — 
this curvature, as well as their didynamous arrangement, median 
position, and liaearly arranmd anther-lobes being all adaptations 
through the medium of the bee’s hairy back to meet the similarly 
placed stigma of another flower, — and so on. The morphologist, 
on the other hand, analyses the calyx into its five constituent sepals, 
reduces the corolla to a regular pentameious type, ascertains the 
position of the four stamens, and asserts the loss of a fifth posterior 
one, finds the ovary to be primitively two-celled, and thus reaches 
a schematic conception of a not archetypal but ancestral form. 
This ground-form itself, however, suggests a new train of considera- 
tions both morphologi cal and physiological respecting the origin of 

1 For bibliogiaphy see Lankester, An. May. Hoi. Bist., 1S70, or Qeddes, 
Jeaa. Zeitadhr.. ISSS. 
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(is piimeval flower from a somewliat fern -like Cryptogam, of wMck 
le foliage-leaves, the envelopes of the spore-bearing leaves, the 
icro- and macrosporangiosphores had become permanently differ- 
itiated in ascending order ; of which the inicrospores, doubtless 
u’ongh the intervention of a spore-eating insect, had come to ger- 
dnate upon the niacrosporangium instead of upon the ground ; and 
i which this variation (evidently advantageous, since making ferti- 
zation at once more certain and more economical) was aided to per- 
etuate itself by the contemporaneous evolution of those floral colours 
hieh are nascent even among the Thallophy tes. And thus the mor- 
kologist, though excluding teleological and functional considera- 
.ons from his anatomical researchqp, has yet a phj?siological ideal, 
nd enters sooner or later upon a new series of inquiries — ^those of the 
iterdependence of stractui'e and function, Milne-Edwards’s law of 
be physiological division of labour, Dohrn’s principle of functional 
hange, the speculations of Claude Bernard, Spencer, and Haeckel, 
xperimental inquiries such as those of Semper, where organisms 
re subjected to special modifications of tbeir environment, and 
he lie, are all contributions to this newest and evolutionary 
.epartment of morphology. Such ideas are even applied to the 
tudy of cellular morphology. Thus, Spencer points out the relation 
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of the shapes of cells to their environments ; James ingeniously 
explains the occurrence of cell-division by the rapid increase of 
bulk over sm*face which the gi-owtli of a solid involves, and the 
corresponding increase of difficulty of nutrition ; and the writer 
has attempted to explain the forms of free and united cells as 
specializations of a (protomyxoid) cycle in which variations of func- 
tional activity are accompanied by the assumption of corresponding 
forms, the whole series of changes depending upon the properties 
of protoplasm under the variations in the supply of energy from 
the environment. Eauber, His, and others have even attempted to 
explain embryological phenomena in terms of the simplest cellular 
mechanics, but as yet such speculations are somewhat crude. ^ 

§ 10. Orientation and Snbdivisions of Morphology. — The position 
of morphology in the classification of the sciences and the proper 
mode of subdividing it cannot be discussed within these limits, 
although the latter is especially the subject of much disagreement. 
The position above assumed, that of including under morphology 
the whole statical aspects of the organic world, is that of Haeckel, 
Spencer, Huxley, and most recent animal morphologists ; botanists 
frequently, however, still use the term under its earlier and more 
Emited significance.^ (P. GB.) 


MORRIS, Robebt (17S4-1806), American statesman, 
vas bom at Liverpool, England, on 20t.li January 1734. 
U the age of thirteen he accompanied his father to America, 
md after serving in a counting-house at Philadelphia 
le became in 1754 partner in the business. From 1776 
;o 1778 he was delegate to the Continental Congress, and 
le was one of those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. During the war he served on the committee of 
ways and means, and freely placed his immense wealth at 
the disposal of his country, his personal credit being at 
3ne time pledged to the amount of $1,400,000. He also 
in 1780 established the Bank of North America, and until 
1784 acted as superintendent of finance. In 1786 he be- 
came a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, and he was 
one of the convention which framed the Federal constitu- 
tion in 1787. From 1786 to 1795 he was United States 
senator. On account of the disastrous result of some of 
his financial speculations Morris passed the later years of 
his life in a debt prison. He (Red at Philadelphia, 8th 
May 1806. Robert Morris had as his assistant-superin- 
tendent of finance Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), with 
whom he engaged also in several mercantile enterprises. 
Gouverneur Morris, who rose to some eminence as a states- 
man and orator, was more fortunate in his speculations 
than his colleague, and latterly became celebrated for the 
munificence of his hospitality. He was the author of a 
series of essays on currency and finance, which are included 
in the Life, Correspondenoe, and Writhigs of Gouverneur 
iform, 3 vols., edited by Jared Sparks, 1832. 

MORRIS-DANCE, or Mokkige-dance, a performance 
for a long time associated with certain festive seasons in 
England, but now wholly discontinued. The origin of the 
name is doubtful ,* and whether the dance was indigenous 
to England, or was introduced by John of Gaunt from 
Spain, or was borrowed from the French or Flemings, 
must l^e left to conjecture. That, as the name woul(l 
.seem to indicate, it was a development of the morisco- 
dance or Spanish fandango is not, however, invalidated 
by the fact that the morisco was for one person only, for, 
although latterly the morris-dance was represented by 
varioxK characters, uniformity in this respect was not 
always observed, and the elements of the dance may have 
been borrowed from the morisco. There are few references 
to it earlier than the reign of Henry VII., but it would 
appear that in the reign of Henry Till, it "was an almost 
essential part of the principal village festivities. Although 
allusions to it in poems are very frequent in the 16th and 
17th centuries, nothing more than fragmentary descriptions 
aave been handed down to us, so that an accurate know- 
.edge of its characteristic features at even any particular 
^riod is impossible. In earlier times it was usually 


danced by five men and a boy dressed in a girl’s habit, 
who was called Maid Marian. There were also two 
musicians; and, at least sometimes, one of the dancers, 
more gaily and richly dressed than the others, acted as 
“foreman of the morris.” The garments of the dancers 
were ornamented with hells tuned to different notes so as to 
sotmd in harmony.^ Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and Little 
John were characters extraneous to the original dance, 
and were introduced when it came to he associated with 
the May-games. At Betley, in Staffordshire, there is a 
painted -window of the time of Henry YIIL, or earlier, 
portraying the morris, — the characters including Maid 
Marian, Friar Tuck, the hobby-horse, the piper, the tahourer, 
the fool, and five other persons apparently representing 
various ranks or callings. The hobby-horse, which, latterly 
at least, was one of the principal characters of the dance, 
consisted of a wooden figure attached to the person of the 
actor, who was covered -with trappings reaching to the 
ground, so as to conceal his feet. The morris-dance was 
abolished along with the May-games and other festivities 
by the Puritans, and, although revived at the Restoration, 
the pageant graciually degenerated in character and declined 
in importance. Maid Marian latterly was personated by 
a clown who was called Malkin. Though the dance is now 
wholly discontinued, it is probable that some of the original 
elements of it still survive in a country-dance which, under 
the same name, is still popular in the north of England. 

See Douce, “Dissertations on the Ancient Morris Dance,” in his 
Illustrations of Shak^eare {1829) Stratt, Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England ; and Brand, Popular Antiquities (1849). 

SlORRISON, Robeet (1782-1834), the first Protestant 
missionary to China, was born of Scottish parents at 
Morpeth, Northumberland, on 5th January 1782. After 
receiving an elementary education in Newcastle, he was 
apprenticed to a lastmaker, but his spare hours were 
devoted to studies connected with theology, and in 1803 
he was received into the Independent academy at Hoxton. 
In the following year he offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society, by which, after he had attended the 
^ mission college of Gosport and studied Chinese under a 
native teacher, he was sent to Canton in 1807. He was 
appointed translator to the East India Company’s factory 

^ See, BiOLOG-r, voL iii. p. 681 sg. ; Spencer, Principles of Biol. ; 
Haeckel, Gm. Morph, j C. Bernard, PMuotnenes d. I, vie commune 
awe am et aux ve^. p Semper, Animal Life [1889) ] James, Mdin. 
Med. Jowmed, 1883; Geddes, Zool. 1883 ; Eauber, Afojy/i. 

Jakrh.,-n. ; Haeckel, Kalkschua&mme, ip. 481, &c. 

2 See Haeckel, G&tv. Morph., i Introduction ; also Comte, Phil. 
Pos., in. (1851-1854); Spencer, Prin. of Biol., i. ; Gegenbaur, Comp. 
Anat ; Mei Gmj, Manual ; and the article Bioloqt ; also Geddes, 
Jena Zeitschr.,188Z. 

® See Sir Walter ^ott’s Fair Maid of Perth, ixoiQ on a dress pre- 
served by the glover incorporation of Perth. 
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there in 1808, and, in addition to his official duties con- 
nected "with this post, lahoured "with intense application 
at a Chinese Grammar and a translation of the New 
Testament, both of which were published in 1814. In 
1817 he published A View of China for Philologicai Pur- 
poses, and his translation of the entire Bible was completed 
in the following year. His next enterprise was the estab- 
lishment of an Angln-Q hin ese college at Malacca for “ the 
reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and European literature,” 
which was opened in 1820. In 1821 his Chinese Dictionary 
was published by the East India Company at an expense 
of i£15,000- Leaving China at the close of 1823 he spent 
two years in England, where he advocated Chinese missions 
before large and enthusiastic audiences, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Koyal Society. Eeturning to China in 1826 
he set himself to promote education and to prepare a 
Chinese commentary on the Bible and other Christian 
literature. Ha died at Canton on 1st August 1834. His 
Memwrs, compiled by his widow, were published in 1839 
(2 vols. 8vo, London). 

MOERISTOWN, a city of the United States, county 
seat of Morris county, New Jersey, hes on the Whippany 
river, 81 miles from New York by the Morris and Essex 
division of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road. It was twice the headquarters of the American 
army during the War of Independence, and Washington’s 
residence, owned by the Washington Association, assisted 
by the State, is a half-mile to the east. On Whatnong 
mountain, 3 miles distant, stands the State insane asylum, 
usually c^ed Morristown Asylum, a vast granite building 
1243 feet long, erected in 1874-1875, and capable of ac- 
commodating 1000 patients. The population in 1880 
was 5418. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Beeese (1791-1872), artist 
and inventor, was born at the foot of Breed’s Hill, Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, on 27th April 1791. His father was 
the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., the author of Morse’s 
Geography. At the age of fourteen Samuel Morse entered 
Yale College ; under the instruction of Professors Day and 
Silliman he received the first impulse towards those elec- 
trical studies with which his name is mainly identified. 
In 1811 Morse, whose tastes during his early years led 
him more strongly towards art than towards science, be- 
came the pupil of Washington Allston, then the greatest of 
American artists, and accompanied his master to England, 
where he remained four years. His success at this period 
was considerable; but on his return to America in 1815 
he failed to obtain commissions for historical paintings, 
and after working on portraits for two years at Charleston, 
S.C., he removed first to Washington and afterwards to 
Albany, finally settling in New York, In 1825 he laid 
the foundations of the National Academy of Design, and 
was elected its first president, an office which he fiKed 
untn 1845. The year 1827 marks the revival of Morse’s 
interest in electricity. It was at that time that he learned 
from Professor J. F. Dana of Columbia College the ele- 
mentary facts of electromagnetism. As yet, however, he 
was devoted to his art, and in 1829 he again went to 
Europe to study the old masters. 

The year of his returOj 1832, may be said to close ihe 
period of his artistif^ and to open that of his scientific life. 
On board the packet-ship “Sully,” which sailed from 
Havre 1st October 1832, while discussing one day with 
his fellow-passengers the properties of the electroroagnet, 
he was led to remark : “ If the presence of electricity can 
be made visible in any part of the circuit, I see no reason 
why intelligence may not be transmitted by electricity.” 
It was not a novel proposition, but the process of formu- 
lating it started in his mind a train of new and momentous 
ideas. The current of electricity, he knew, would pass 
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I instantaneously any distance along a wire ; and if it were 
interrupted a spark would appear. It now occurred 
to him that the spark might represent a part of speech, 
either a letter or a number; the absence of the spark, 
another part ; and the duration of its absence, or of the 
spark itseK, a third, so that an alphabet might be easily 
formed, and words indicated. In a few days he had 
completed rough drafts of the necessary apparatus, which 
he displayed to his fellow-passengers.^ During the twelve 
years that followed Morse was engaged in a painful struggle 
to perfect his invention and secure for it a proper presenta- 
tion to the public. The refusal of the Government to com- 
mission him to paint one of the great historical pictures in 
the rotunda of the Capitol seemed to destroy all his old 
artistic ambition. In poverty he pursued his new enter- 
prise, making his own models, moulds, and castings, deny- 
ing hin^lf the common necessaries of life and encountering 
embarrassments and delays of the most disheartening kind. 
It was not until 1836 that he completed any apparatus 
that would work, his original idea having been supple- 
mented by bis discovery in 1835 of the “ relay,” by means 
of which the electric current might be reinforced or renewed 
where it became weak through distance from its source. 
Finally, on 2d September 1837, the instrument was 
exhibited to a few friends at his room in the university 
building, New York, where a circuit of 1700 feet of copper 
wire had been set up, with such satisfactory results as to 
awaken the practical interest of the Messrs Vail, iron and 
brass workers in New Jersey, who thenceforth became asso- 
ciated with Morse in his imdertaking. Morse’s petition 
for a patent was dated 2Sth September 1837, and was 
soon followed by a petition to Congress for an appro- 
priation to defray the expense of subjecting the telegraph 
to actual experiment over a length sufficient to establish 
its feasibility and demonstrate its value. The committee 
ou commerce, to whom the petition was referred, reported 
favourably. Congress, however, adjourned without making 
the appropriation, and meanwhile Morse sailed for Europe 
to takie out patents there. The trip was not a success. 
In England his application was refused, on the alleged 
ground that his invention had been already published; 
and, while he obtained a patent in France, it was subse- 
quently appropriated by the French Government without 
compensation to himself. His negotiations also with Russia 
proved futile, and after a year’s absence he returned to 
New York. On 23d February 1843 Congress passed the 
long-delayed appropriation, steps were at once taken to 
construct a telegraph from Baltimore to Washington, and 
on the 24th of May 1844 it was used for the first time. 
Morse’s j^tente were already secured to him and Ms asso- 
ciates, and companies were soon formed for the erection of 
telegraph lines all over the United States. La the year 
1847 Morse was compelled to defend his invention in the 
courts, and successfully vindicated his claim to be called 
the ofiginal inventor of the electromagnetic recording tele- 
graph. Thenceforward Morse’s life was spent in witnessing 
the growth of his enterprise and in gathering the honours 
wMch an appreciative public bestowed upon him. An 
years went by he received from the various foreign Govern- 
ments their idghest distinctions, while in 1858 the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Piedmont^ Russia, the Holy See, Sweden, Tuscany, and 
Turkey appropriated the sum of 400,000 francs in recog- 
nition of the use of his mstruments in those, countries. In 
the preparations for laying the first Atlantic cable he took 
an active part, though the attempt of 1857, in which he 
personally engaged, was not suceessfoL He died 2d April 
^ Five years later the captain of the ship identiacd under oath 
Morse’s completed instrament 171131 that -whicli Morse had explained 
on hoard the “ Solly ” in 1832. 
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1872, at Ne-w York, where his statue in bronze now stands 
in the Central Park. His instrument and alphabet are 
now used on 95 per cent, of the telegraph wires of the 
world. (s. I. P.) 

MOESHAHSK, a district town of Eussia, situated in 
the goTemment of Tamboff, 58 miles (187 miles by rail) 
to the north of the capital of the province on the Tsna 
river, a tributary of the Oka, and on the railway between 
Moscow and Orenburg. The village Morsha was founded 
only in the middle of the 17th century, and received 
municipal institutions in 1779 ; but a himdred years ago it 
was already a wealthy town, owing to its situation in a 
most fertile district. Since it was brought into railway 
communication with Eiazhsk (on the railway between 
Moscow and Eiazan) it has acquired still more importance, 
and has become the chief centre for trade in wheat raised 
in the governments of Tambofi^ Penza, Saratoff, and in the 
eastern districts of the government of Eiazan. Merchants 
from Moscow, Yaroslav, Vladimir, St Petersburg, and the 
Baltic ports come to Morshansk to make large purchases 
of grain, flour, hemp-seed, tallow, and potash. These are 
sent, either to the Shilovskaya loading-place, or by rail to 
Moscow. There are in Morshansk several steam flour- 
mills, distilleries, and large store-houses for grain ; the 
town, though built of wood, is cleaner than most of the 
towns of the black-earth region. Morshansk has also some 
importance for the import of manufactured ware brought 
from the north and sent thence to the villages of the neigh- 
bouring districts. Population, 20,000. 

MQBTALITY TABLES. See Lnsueaitcb, voL sdii, p. 
169 

MORTGAGE. The general object of mortgage is to | 
secure a money debt by making it a charge on land, so that, ! 
if the debt be not paid by a time agreed upon between the | 
parties, the creditor may sell the land and pay himself 
out of the proceeds. In English law this is done by a 
conveyance of the land in absolute terms to the creditor, 
subject only to its being defeated if the debt should be 
paid at the time fixed — an arrangement to which the law 
has attached peculiar incidents designed to carry out its 
real object. An absolute conveyance, however, is by no 
means essential to the purposes of mortgage. 

The history of mortgage transactions in Roman law 
shows three well-mark^ stages. In the beginning the 
estate was conveyed absolutely to the creditor, who made 
a «>venant (Jiducia) to reconvey it when the debt should 
be paid- AH the interest, however, in the meantime passed 
from the debtor to the creditor, and should the latter 
refuse to reconvey there was no remedy to the original 
owner except a personal action. In the second stage 
(that of p^vs) the property did not pass to the craiitor ; 
he merely received p<ssession of the thing pledged, together 
with certain rights of sale, <kc., in the event of payment not 
being made at the time appointed. Lastly, without part- 
ing with the possession even of the pl^ge the debtor 
could create a lien or charge {kypotkeca) over it in favour 
of tha creditor, who acquired thereby a right on failure 
of payment to follow the thing by real action against the 
possessor, whosoever he might 1^ and to repay himself 
from &e proceeds of his sale. 

tHie mortgage of English law is the result of two dis- 
tinct influences. Its origin and form belong to the common 
law ; the restrictions by which it is made to serve the 
purpose of a security only, and nothing more, belong to the 
courts of equity. In the eye of the common law the 
mortga^ was the owner of the estate conveyed in the 
mortage; in equity the mortgager remains the real owner, 
and the mortgagee is merely an encumbrancer. A, the 
owner of land in freehold, conveys to B and Ms heirs, with 
a proviso that on repayment of money lent by B to A, on 
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a future day, with interest until payment, B or his heirs 
wiU reeonvey the estate to A and his heirs, and that, until 
drfault be made in payment, A and his heirs may hold 
without interruption from B and his heirs. This is a 
common mortgage of land, and at law, after failure of 
payment, the land belonged absolutely to the mortgagee, 
wlMe in the meantime, before payment, the legal estate 
was considered to be vested in him, subject only to being 
defeated by payment at the proper time. The Court of 
Chancery ^t interfered in the reign of James I. to decree 
a redemption after forfeiture, and a case in the reign of 
Charles I. decides that payment after forfeiture has the 
same effect as payment before. The right of the mort- 
gager to redeem his estate after it has been forfeited, 
according to the terms of the deed, is called his equity of 
redemption. 17 o agreement between the parties was suffered 
to oust the jurisdiction of the court, or to deprive the 
debtor of his equity of redemption. And this equity, at 
first regarded as a mere right of the debtor, became 
established in course of time as an estate in land which 
descended to the heirs of the mortgager. On the other 
hand, the interest of the mortgagee is part of his personal 
estate, and passes to his executor and not to his heir. In 
spite of the terms of the mortgage, the owner of the land 
is still the owner, and the mortgagee is a creditor for the 
money he advanced and the interest thereon. It may be 
a question whether a given deed is a conveyance or a 
mortgage, and the court, in deciding, will look at all the 
circumstances of the case, and will treat it as a mortgage 
when it was the real intention of the parties that it should 
operate as a security only. Thus, if the price was grossly 
inadequate, if the purchaser was not let into immediate pos- 
session, if he accounted for the rents to the grantor, retaining 
an amount equivalent to interest, if the expense of the 
deed was borne by the grantor, there would be reason to 
believe that the conveyance was only meant to be a mort- 
gage. And “once a mortgage, always a mortgage;” no 
suteequent agreements can change iin character. 

A mortgagee may, however, on default of payment file 
a bin of foreclosure requiring the mortgager to pay the 
amount of the debt with interests or costs by an appointed 
day, or submit to be deprived of his equity of redemption. 
The effect of failure to pay by the time appointed would 
be to make the mortgagee absolute owner of the estate ; 
but the court in any foreclosure suit may, at the request 
of either side, order a sale instead of a foreclosure. And 
a power of sale is now implied as one of the incidents of 
the mortgage, unless forbidden or varied by express des- 
tination. The mortgagee is entitled to retain out of the 
proceeds of the sale the amount of his principal, interest, 
and costs, the surplus belonging to the mortgager. A 
mortgager cannot require the creditor to receive payment 
before the time appointed in the deed ; and, on default of 
payment at the appointed time, he must give the creditor 
sis months’ notice of his intention to pay off the mortgage, 
so that the creditor may have time “to look out for a 
fresh security for his money.” 

When the same land is successively mortgaged to different 
persoim, their rights take priority according to their chrono- 
logical order. But the operation of equitable doctrines 
in the formation of the law of mortgage leads to an im- 
portant modification of this rule. Of the successive mort- 
gagees, the first only takes the legal estate, and this, 
^cording to the maxim of the Court of Chancery, will 
turn the scale when there is an equality of equitable rights 
between two contracting parties. Thus, if the third mort- 
gagee, had no notice at the time of making his advance of 
the existence of the second mortgagee, the equities of the 
two elainiants are supposed to be equal, and if nothing 
else intervened priority of time would decide the order of 
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tkeir rights. But if the third mortgagee gets an assign- 
ment of the first mortgage, he can tack his third mortgage 
to the first, and so postpone the second mortgagee. And 
if the first mortgagee himself makes an addition^ advance 
after the date of the second mortgage, but without notice 
of it, his whole debt will take precedence of the second 
mortgagee. A similar result of equitable rules is seen in 
the consolidation of securities. Two separate estates, 
mortgaged at different times and for different sums of 
money by the same mortgager to the same mortgagee, are 
regarded as consolidated, so that the whole of the land 
becomes security for the whole of the money, and the 
owner cannot redeem either mortgage without redeeming 
the other. So that, as Mr Justice Williams reasons, no 
person can safely lend money on a second mortgage, for, 
in addition to the risk of a third mortgagee tcuMiu/, there 
is the danger that, if the mortgager should have mortgaged 
another estate for more than its value, the holder of the 
deficient security may buy in the first mortgage, consoli- 
date it with his own, and exclude the second mortgagee. 

An equitable mortgage is constituted simply by the 
deposit of title-deeds in security for money advanced. 
The enactment of the Statute of Frauds that no action shall 
be brought on “ any contract or sale of lands,” &c., or any 
interests in or concerning them unless the agreement be 
in writing and signed by the party to be charged, has been 
cited as incompatible with the recognition of equitable 
mortgages, but it is argued by Lord Abinger that the Act 
was never meant to affect such a transaction. The deeds 
which are the evidence of title could not be recovered in 
an action at law, and, if they were claimed in equity, tLe 
court would require the claimant to do equity by repaying 
the money borrowed on the deposit. Any subsequent 
legal mortgagee, having notice of the deposit, will be post- 
poned to the equitable mortgagee, and when the legal 
mortgagee has not inquired as to the title-deeds the court 
will impute to him such knowledge as he would have 
acquired if he had made inquiry. 

As to mortgages of personal property see Pledge. 

United States . — In the tTnited States there is great diversity in 
the extent to which equitable principles have been formally substi- 
tuted for the rules of the common law in dealing with mortgages. 
Washburn {Law ef Seal Property, voL il) arranges the Stat^ into 
three “pretty w^- defined cl^es.” In the first, the mortg^ 
deed is held to create a seizin of ard an estate in the premises, with 
aU its common law incidents, to be enforced if ne^ be by eject- 
ment. In the second, the mortgagee’s rights are limited to such 
as the mlea of eqniiy prescribe, and may not be enforced by a suit 
at law. In the Ihird, the mortgagee’s interest is not deemed an 
eatcUe at ah, but is here only to be enforced by the sale of the pre- 
mises as a means of paying the debt. In the first class come 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connectient, MewHanmshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont Indiana, Mi^ouri, Forth Carolina, Mississippi, Minnesota ; 
in the second, Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Texas ; in the third, Califomia, Georgia, and Few 
York, to which may he added Oregon. (E. R.) 

MORTIFICATIOlSr, a term used in surgery signifying 
a local death. Any cause which interferes with the hlood- 
supply of a portion of the body will, if sufficiently pro- 
longed or sufficiently severe, give rise to mortification. In 
some cases the death may be preceded by inflammation ; 
in others, as in old people with diseased vessels, the part ’ 
may die in consequence simply of insufficient blood-supply 
without any previous inflammation. The p^ is said to ! 
mortify the process is termed gangrene ; the dead part is i 
called a slough. A severe injury may end in mortifica- 
tion. Extreme heat as in severe bums, or extreme cold 
as in frost-bite, may give rise to the condition. Those 
parts of the body farthest from the centre of the circula- 
tion are most liable to mortification. Frost-bite, for ex- , 
ample, may attack the toes or fingers as well as those i 
parts which are most exposed to the cold, more particu- 
larly the point of the nose or the ears. The part affected 
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becomes pale, bloodless, cold, and insensible. The great 
point to attend to is to restore the circulation gradually, 
using gentle friction. If the person is brought before a 
fire, or if any hot applications are used, then a rapid re- 
action may issue in a severe inflammation, which may be 
followed by mortification. Chilblain is a mild form of 
frost-bite occurring in yoxing people with sluggish circula- 
tions, very often caused by sitting down before a strong 
fire with cold feet; any one suffering from cold feet or 
hands should take plenty of exercise, and if after a return 
from a sharp walk the feet remain cold the heat should be 
restored by rubbing with a rough towel. 

MORTMAIN, Statutes of. The object and effect of 
th^e enactments are treated in the articles Chaeity and 
CoEPOEATiON (g.i’.). The following is a list of the Mort- 
main Acts ; — 

9 Henry III. c. 36 (Magna Charta) ; 7 Edward L st. 2, c. 1 
(De Eeligiosis) ; 13 Edward I. c. 32 ; 13 Edward I. e. 41 ; IS Ed- 
ward 1. st. 1, c. 3 ; 27 Edward I. st. 2 ; 34 Edward I. st. 3 ; 18 
Edward III. st. 3, c. 3 ; 15 Richard II. c. 5 ; 21 Henry VIII. c. 6, 
s. 6 ; 23 Henry VIII. c. 10 ; 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8, s, 51 ; 
35 Elizabeth, e. 4 ; 21 Janies I. c. 1 ; 13 and 14 Charles IL c. 6, 
a 10 ; 29 Charles II. c. 8 ; 7 and 8 William III. c. 37 ; 9 George II. 
c. 36 ; 43 George III. c. 108 ; 9 George IV. c. 85; and 2 and 3 
William IV. c. 115. 

MORTON, James Douglas, fourth earl of (1530-1581), 
regent of Scotland, second son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pittendriech, was bom at Dalkeith in 1530. Having 
married Eli^beth, daughter of the third earl of Morton, 
he through her succeeded in 1653 to the title and estates 
of his father-in-law. After the return of Queen Mary in 
1661 he was chosen a privy councillor, and in 1563 he 
became lord high chancellor. Though his sympathies were 
Protestant, he took no part in the combination of Protestant 
barons in 1565, but he headed the armed force of 150 men 
who took possession of Holyrood Palace to effect the assas- 
sination of Rizzio, and it was to his house that the leading 
conspirators adjourned while a messenger was sent to obtain 
Mar^s signature to the “ bond of security.” The queen, 
before complying with the request, escaped to Dunbar, 
and on her return to Edinburgh with an escort of 2000 
men Morton and the other leaders fled to England. After 
her marriage with Bothwell, Morton returned, and with 
600 men appeared before Borthwick Castle, where the 
queen, in dread of a rising, had taken refuge. He was 
present at the remarkable conference at Carberry Hill, 
and he also took an active part in obtaining the consent 
of the queen at Lochleven to an abdication. Thereupon 
he was reappointed lord high chancellor, and also succeeded 
BothweE as lord high admiral. On the death of the earl 
of Mar he became regent (October 1572). Through his 
persistence in recovering the crown jewels from the countess 
of Argyll, widow of the earl of Moray, Morton awakened 
the bitter animosity of Argyll and Athole, who persuaded 
the young king James to assume the government. 
Morton deemed it prudent to resign, and for a time retired 
to Lochleven, but shortly afterwards, with the assistance 
of his nephew, the earl of Mar, he obtained possession of 
Stirling Castle, where the king was residing, and thus for 
a time recovered his old influence. Suddenly, however, 
he was accused by James Stewart, earl of Arran, of having 
taken part in the murder of Damiey, the father of the 
king, and being tried by a jury of sixteen peers, most of 
whom were bis enemies, was condemned to death and be- 
headed on 2d Jime 1581. 

MORVEAIJ. See Guytoit db Mokveau. 

MOSAIC (late Greek from a small 

stone j also fjtovcreiov, i.e., refined, delicate work ; hence the 
Latin opus is the fitting together of many, 

generaEy small, pieces of marble, opaque glass, colour^ 
clays, or other substance, so as to form a pattern ; the 
XYL — 107 
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design may be of various degrees of elaooratioiij from tie 
simplest, almost monochromatic, geometrical pattern to 
the most elaborate picture, with fignre-sn'bjects represented 
in colours of countless gradations 

The earliest existing specimens of mosaic belong to one 
of the less importent branches of the art — namely, the 
omaraentation on a smaJl scale of jewellery, ivory thrones, 
and other furniture, or more rarely of some elahorsite archi- 
tectural ornament Most of this earliest sore of mosaic 
resemhlos m eseention what are called clotsonnie enamels 
In the Louvre and m the British MusQum are preserved 
some very beautiful ivory carvings in low relief, some from 
Kmeveh and others from Egypt, in which figures of deities, 
ornaments formed of the lotus and papyrus plants, and 
royal caxtonches are enriched hy small pieces of glass or 
lapis-lazuli and other gem-lihe stones, which are let into 
holes made in the ivory. Each minute piece is separated 
from the nest by a thin wall or domn of ivory, about as 
thick as cardboard, which thus forms a white outline, and 
sets off the brilhanee of the coloured stoneia The favounte 
pattern m this sort of work for decorating the larger sur- 
faces appears to have been suggested by the feathers on a 
bird’s wing See Ivonr, vol xiu pi vu fig 3. 

Becent excavations at Tel al-Yahudiya m Lower Egypt 
have brought to light some mosaics on a larger scale, but 
treated in the same way These are caps of columns, wall 
tiieu, and other objects, either of white limestone or earthen- 
ware, in which designs, chiefly some forms of the papyrus, 
are formed by bnlhantly-coloured bits of gla^s or enamelled 
earthenware, let into a sinking in the tile or nnln-rrm 
Thus form of mosaic was employed by the Greeks the 
Erechtheum at Athens, built in the middle of the 5th 
century b.o , had the bases of some of its white marble 
columns ornamented with a plait-like design, m which 
pieces of coloured glass were inserted to emphasize the 
main lines of the pattern. 

Another, quite difierent sort of mosaio was known to 
the Egyptians of the Ptolemaic and Eoman periods This 
is made entirely of glass, and is extremely minute The 
finest known specimen is in the British Museum it is a 
small tablet about three-eighth's of aa inch square, apparently 
the bezel of a ring, on which is represented the sacred 
hawk, — every feather on the bird’s wing bemg produced 
With a great number of colours and tints, each quite dis- 
tmet, and so miuute that a strong magnifying glass is 
required to distinguish its details 

The way m which this wonderful little mosaic was pro- 
duced IS extremely ingenious. iTumbers of long sticks of 
varions-eoLottred glass were arranged in such a way that 
their ends produced the figure of the hawk , other sticks 
of blue glass were placed afi round so as to form the 
ground The whole bundle of sticbs of glass when looked 
at endwise now presented the figure of the hawk with a 
blue background, namensely larger than it afterwards be- 
came The bundle waq then isated till the stacks melted 
together, and the whole thick rod, softened by fire, was 
then drawn out to a greatly dimimshed thickness^ In 
this process the relative positions of the sticks of coloured 
glass forming the design were not altered. A slice of the 
rod was then cut off, and its faces polished, — ^the de&Jgu, 
much reduced lu size, of course being equally visible at 
both sid^ of the isLice ^ and thus the microscopic minute- 
ness of the mosaic was produced, with astonishing dehcacy 
and refinement, many slices, each showing the same 
mosaic, could be cut from the same rod 
The more important use of mosaic has been on a large 
scale either for pavements or for walls and vaulted ceil- 
ings Mosaic foi these purposes has by many writers, both 
ancient and raodera, been divided on various systems into 
daffies; perhapsthe simplest elassrfication is thefoBowing 


I jFor Pavements — (a) Tesselated, in which the design 
IS formed of small cubes, generally of marble, more rarely 
of glass Or clay , (6) Semle^ formed o£ larger pieces ot 
marble, shaped and cut so as to fit accurately one with 
another II For Walls and Vaults — F%ci%h ot vetmteu- 
IcUed , p.eces of opaque glass, in small cubes, arranged so 
as to form comp’ mated pictures 

This classification is not altogether satisfactory, more 
than one method often bemg employed in the same mosaic , 
as, ey , in the “ opus Alesaudnnum ’ of mediceval writers, 
which IS often partly tesselated and partly sectile 

Until Roman times we know Wt httle of these kinds of 
mosaic There is some evidence (m Phny and other 
writers) to show that elaborate mosaic parements, k^96- 
(rrpasrov or kii^oAdyijpa, were made by the Greeks m the 
4th century bc, or eien earner, but most of the nu- 
merous fine specimens of tesselated woik still existing m 
Greece, such as those at Sparta and Athens, must be re- 
feried to the tune of the Eoman occupation The best 
examples of Hellenic mosaic are some pavements dis- 
covered during the recent exca\ations at Olympia (see 
fig 1 and IvLsgy ahnngm su Olympa, 1877-82) 

Among the Romans the use of mosaic, both of marble 
and opaque glass, was very extensive According to 
Pliny (P y xxxvi 25), they derived this art from the 
Greeks, but not until the time of the Third Punic War, 146 
BO, while glass mosaics for walls, “vitre® panetes,” 
were a recent luveutiou in his time. Many of these have 
been found at Pompeii, most commonly they are used to 
decorate niches for fountains or statuettes Judging from 
the description given hy Vitiuvios (vu 1), and an examina- 
tion of numerous specimens of Roman tesselated mosaics, 
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Fig 1 -~Greek Pavement from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 


the process of manufacture was the following The earth 
was first carefully rammed down to a firm and even surface , 
on this was laid a thick bed of stones, dry rubbish, and lime, 
called “ruJus” from 6 to 9 inches deep, and above this 
anoHier layer, 4 to 6 inches thick, called “ nucleus,” of one 
part of lime to three of pounded brick, mixed with water , 
on this, while still soft, the pattern could be sketched out 
with a wooden or metal point, and the tessera or small bits 
of nrarble stuck into it, with their smoothest side upper- 
most Lime, pounded white marble, and water were then 
mixed to the consistency of cream, forming a very hard- 
setting cement, called marmoratum ” This cement, while 
fluid, was poured over the marble surface and well brushed 
into all the interstices between the tessera, TOen the 
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concrete and cement were both set, the snrface of the pave- 
nient was rubbed down and polished. This kind of mosaic 
was largely used for floors of hypocatxsts ; the concrete bed 
was then supported on large tiles resting on numbers of 
short pillars. 

If used for upper floors very strong joists were re- 
quired, and both Pliny (xxxvi. 25) and Vitruvius (\ii. 1) 
recommend a double layer of boards, one crossing the other, 
on which the concrete and cement bedding was to be laid. 

The usual Bomau pavement was made of pieces of 
marble, averaging from a half to a quarter of an inch square, 
but rather irregular in shape, A few other, but quite 
exceptional, kinds of mosaic pavements have been found, 
such as that at the Isola Parnese, 9 miles from Borne, 
made of tile-like slabs of green glass, and a fine “ seethe ” 
pavement on the Palatine Hill, made of various-shaped 
pieces of glass, in black, white, and deep yeUow. In some 
cases — e.y., in the “ House of the Faun ” at Pompeii — ^glass 
tesserse in small quantities have been mixed with the 
marble ones, for the sake of greater brilliance of colour, 
Pompeii is especially rich in its mosaics both on floor and 
walls, almost every house having at least its vestibnle 
paved in this way. 

In addition to graceful flowing patterns and geometrical de- 
signs, picture-like subjects of great elaboration frequently occur: 
of these the most important is the large and mimitely-executed 
scene of the battle of Issus, found in the “ House of the Faun. ” It is 
of special value as being the chief classical historical picture still 
existing. It is a well-designed though somewhat crowded com- 
position, representing the moment of Alexander’s victorious charge 
against the cavaliy of Darius. The expression of the faces and 
the- characteristic dresses of the Greeks and Persians are repre- 
sented with great skill (see fig. 2). The tessene, as was always 
the ease in this sort of work, are not all the same size, the smallest 
(only about one-tenth of an inch square) being reserved for the faces, 
where greatest refinement of detail was required. This was a floor- 
mosaic, though generally these minutely-executed works were 
affixed to walls. 

The most skilfully-executed of all existing mosaics of this pictorial 
kind is that Icnown as “Pliny’s Doves,” found in Hadrian’s viUa 
at Tivoli, and now in the Capitoline Museum. It may possibly be 
the one so highly praised by Pliny (xxxvi. 25) as the work of Sosns, 
for, although he describes it as being at Pergamum, yet it was a 
common practice with the Romans to transport these mosaics from 
one place to another, and this very celebrated one may well have 
been brought to Tivoli to adorn the emperor’s villa. It is treated 
in a very realistic way : the light on the gold bowl, the plumage of 
the doves, and especially the reflexion in the water of the drir&ng 
dove, are represented with wonderful skill. It is, in fact, far too 
pictorial, and, like the late mosaics in St Peter’s, Rome, is more 
remarkable for its technical skill than for any real aidistic merit. 
This excessive realism, produced with great difficulty and cost, is 
a not uncommon fault of the more elaborate Roman mosaics, and 
was the inevitable result of the luxury and ostentation of imperial 
Piome, which made art the bond-slave of the wealthy, rather than 
the free and natural expression of a whole people, as it was among 
the earlier G^reeks. 

Another interesting mosaic from the wall of a house at Pompeii, 
of extremely delicate work, is a rehearsal scene in a Greek theatre, 
where the choregus is instructing the actors: it is specially re- 
markable from its being signed as the work of Dioscorides of 
Samos. Other figure-subjeefo are not uncommon, such as various 
representations of the victory of Theseus over the Minotaur, others 
of Achilles in Scyros, many hunting scenes, and the like. 

Throughout England, Germany, France, Spain, Asia 
Minor, and Northern Africa in no way have signs of 
Eoman occupation been left so clearly and in so con- 
spicuous a form as by the numerous large and generally 
well-preserved mosaic pavements which have at various 
times been discovered in all these countries. In many 
eases, long after all traces of the walls of the buildings 
have disappeared, owing to their being dug up and re- 
moved for building purposes, the mosaics still remain to 
testify of the artistic power and mechanical sMll of the 
Boman colonists. 

Few countries are richer than England in these remains ; 
the great pavements of York, Woodchester, Cirencester, 
and many other places are as elaborate in design and as 
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skilfully executed as any that now exist even in Borne 
itself. In whatever country these mosaics are found, 
their style and method of treatment are always much the 
same; the materials only of which the tesserie are made 
vary according to the stone or marble sup 2 >lied by each 
coruitry. In England, for instance, limestone or chalk 
often takes the jdace of the white marble so common in 
Italian and North African mosaics ; while, instead of red 
marble, a fine sort of burnt clay or red sandstone is gene- 
rally used ; other makeshifts had to be resorted to, and 
many of the Anglo-Bomaii mosaics are made entirely with- 
out marble. It is perhaps partly owing to the great 
wealth of Northern Africa in marbles of many colours and 
of varying shades that the finest of all Boman mosaics 
have been found in Algeria and Tunis, especially those 



Pio. 2.— Fart of a Persian’s Head from the Battle of Issus ; full size. 


from Carthage, some of which have been brought to the 
British Museum. See Arclmologia, vol. xxxviii. p. 202. 

The range of colour in the marble tessera is very great, 
and is made use of with wonderful taste and skill ; there 
are three or four different shades of red, and an equal 
number of yellows and greens, the last colour in all its 
tints being ^most peculiar to this part of Africa, and one 
of the most pleasant and harmonions in almost any com- 
bination. Deep black, browns, and bluish-greys are also 
abundant. The white marble which for m a the ground of 
nearly all the designs is often not pure white, but slightly 
striated with grey, giving great softness and beauty of 
texture to the surface, and doing away with too great 
monotony of tone. The Eoman practice, common to all 
their mosaics, of not fitting the tesserm quite closely 
together, but allowing the cement joints to show freely, 
was also of great value in giving effect to the general 
texture of the surface — a point quite forgotten by some 
later mosaic-workers, who thought that the closer their 
tesserse were fitted together the better the mosaic would 
be. This remark does not apply to sectile mosaic, in which 
sufficient variety can be given by the markings and veins 
in each piece of marble. To return to the mosaics from 
Carthage, they are no less excellent in design than in 
the richness and beauty of their materials. Large spaces 
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aie filled Toy grand sweeping cnxves of acantlius and otter 
leaves, drawn witt wonderful boldness and freedom of 
Iiand, and varied witli great wealtb. of invention. Witt- 
ont the use of very sm^ tesser®, much richness of effect 
is given by gradations of tints, suggesting light and 
shade, without a painful attempt to represent actuk relief. 
The colours of the marbles used here and elsewhere by the 
Romans are so quiet and harmonious that it would have 
been almost impossible to produce with them a harsh or 
glaring desi^, and when used with the skill and strong 
artistic feeling of the mosaic-workers at Carthage the 
result is a real masterpiece of decorative design. In 
Home, and in the Roman colonies of Europe, this kind of 
marble tesselated mosaic was largely produced, with hut 
little alteration in style or method of treatment, till the 
4th century. In Syria and Asia Minor the art survived 
some centuries later. j 

Perhaps the latest existing example in Eome is that which deco- 
rates the vault of the ambulatory of the circular church of S. 
Costanza, built by Coustantiiie the Great (320), outside the walls 
of Eome. This very interesting mosaic might horn its style and 
materials have been executed in the 1st centuiy, and is equal in 
beauty to a]^ work of the kind in Italy. It shows no trace what- 
ever of the Byzantine inf uence which, _ in the next century, intro- | 
dueed into Ifeily a novel style of mosaic, in materials of the most 
flittering splendour. These S. Costanza mosaics are almost unique 
in Italy as an application of the old classical marble mosaic to the 
decoranon of & Christian church. On the mmn compartment of th e 
vault the snrface b covered by vine branches, laden with grapes, 
twining in ^aceftil curves over the space. In the centre is a large 
medallion with life-sized male bust, and at the lower part are vinfage 
aeenea — oxen carte bringing the grapes, and boys treading them in 
a vat. Other more geometrical designs, of circles framing busts and 
full-length figures, with graceful borders, cover other parts of the 
vault, ' Farther east thb classical style of mosaic appears to bare 
lasted till the 6th century. At Kahr-Hiram, near Tyre, M. Kenan 
dis^vered among the rums of a small three-apsed Christian church 
a fine mosaic pavement, covering the nave and aisles, thoroughly 
ctassdcai in style. The design, consisting of circles enclosing figures 
emblematic of the seasons, the months, and the winds, is almost 
tho same as that of some znosaies discovered on the site of the Koman 
Italics near Seville, and others at FpheauB and Halicarnassus in 
Asia llinor. Ko trace of other than classical influence is visible, 
and yet it is pretty clear, from the evidence of an inscription, inlaid 
among the marble tessera, that the date of this pavement is not 
earher than the latter part of the 6th century. A very similar 
mosaic, of about the same date, was discovered at Neby Yfinas, near 
Sidon. 

Mediasval Mosaics . — These may be <iivided into four 
principal classes (1) those used to decorate walls and 
■muita, made of glass cubes ; (2) fcliose for pavements, made 
of marble, partly in large shaped piece^ and partly in small 
tesser®; (3) glass in small pieces, either rectangular or 
triangnlar, to enrich marhie pulpits, columns, and 
other architectural features ; (4) wood mosaics. 

1. The wall mosaifts were, in their origiii, purely Byzan- 
tiae, and appear to date from the beginning of the 5ti 
century. H^ey axe made of coloured glass, rendered opaque 
by the addition of oxide of tin. The melted glass was cast 
into flat slabs, generally about half an inch tMck, and then 
broken into small cubes. Every possible colour and gradst- 
tion of tint was produced by the mediaeval glassmakeis. 
Tesserae of gold ^wMch were very largely used) and of 
silver were made thus the metal leaf was spread over 
one of the glass slabs, the colour of which did not matter, 
as it was hidden by the gold or silver) over this metal- 
coated skii} a skin of eoiourless glass was fused, so as to 
protect the metal leaf from injury or tamish,' and then 
the slab was broken up into cube^ the of 

Byzantine writers. 

The method of putting together the mosaic was much 
the same as that employed by the Romans in their tesse- 
lated pavements. A thick coat of cement was applied to 
the wall or mult, the outline indicated with a metal point, 
land the cubee stuck owte by one into the cement wMle it 
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was yet soft, — the main difference being that no rubbing 
down and polishing were required, the faces of the glass 
tesserje showing the natural surface of the fracture, which 
was not quite level, and by this slight inequality of surface 
great additional lustre and brilliance of effect were given 
to the whole picture. 

Owing to the intense conservatism of Byzantine art, no- 
regu]^ stages of progression can be traced in this class of 
mosaic. Some of the 5th centuiy mosaics at Ravenna are, 
in every way, as fine as those of the 12th, and it was not 
tUl the end of the 13th century that any important change 
in style took jilace, when Cimabue, and more especially 
his pupils Jacopo da Turrita and Taddeo Gaddi, applied 
their increased knowledge of the human form and of the 
harmonies of colour to the production of the most beau- 
tiful of all mosaics, such as those in the apse of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Borne. It must not, however, he supposed that 
during all this time (from the 5 th to the 14th century) 
one steady level of excellence was kept up. The mosaics 
of the 9th centuiy are inferior in drawing and general 
: treatment to those both of the earlier and later time, while 
in Italy at least this art was almost entirely extinct during 
the 10th and 11th centuries. Extreme splendour of colour 
I and jewel-like brilliance combined with the most stately 
grandeur of form are the main characteristic of this sort of 
decoration. Its most frequent application is to the saue- 
I tuary arch and apse of the early basilicas. 

A “majesty,” or colossal central fi^ire of Christ with saints 
standing on each side, is the most frequent motiva In many 
cases, especially in the 5th and 6th centuries, Christ was represented 
as a lanab, to whom, the twelve apostles, in the form of ^eep, are 
paying adoration. Christ, the Good Shepherd, is soraetimes depicted 
as a beardless youth, seated among a circle of sheep— the treatment 
of the motive being obviously taken from pa^n representations 
of Orpheus playing to the beasts. The tomb of Galla Placidia has 
a good example of this subject, with much of the old Roman grace 
in the drawing and composition. Frequently the Tirgin Mary, or 
the patron s^t of the church, occupies the central space in the 
apse, with ranges of other saints on each side. 

The “Doom,” or Last Judgment, is a favourite srubjeet for domes 
and sanctuary arches ; the Florence baptistery has one of the grandest 
mosaic pictures of this subject, executed in the 18th century. The 
earlier baptisteries usually nave the scene of Christ’s baptism,— the 
river Jordan being sometimes personified in a very classical manner, 
as an old man with flowing beard, holding an um from which a 
stream pours forth. S. Vitale at Kavenna has in the sanctuary a 
very interesting representation of Justmian and his empress Theo- 
dora (see fig. S), attended by a numerous suite of courtiers and 
ladies ; these mosaics ai’e certainly of the 6th century, and may 
bo contemporary with Justinian, though the fact that he and 
Theodora are each represented with a circular nimbus appears tp 
indicate that they were not then aliva Scenes from both Old and 
ITew Testaments or the lives of the saints are also represented in 
almost endless variety, — ^generally on the walls of the body of the 
church, in aquare-shaj^ pictures, arranged in one or more tiers, 
over the nave columns or arcade. 

In mosaics of the best periods the treatment of the forms 
and draperies is broad and simple, a just amount of relief 
being expressed by delicate gradations of tints. In mosaics, 
of the 9th century the drawing is very awkward, and the 
folds of the robes are rudely eziJressed in outline, with no- 
suggestion of light and shade. 

A further application of this work was to the decoration 
of brqad hands over the columns of the nave, as at S. 
Maria Maggiore in Borne, 5th century, and in the two> 
cburdhes of S. ApoUinare at Ravenna, 6th century. In 
some cases almost the whole interior of the church waa 
encmsted in this magnificent way, as at Monreale Cathedral, 
the Gapella Palatina of Palermo, and S. Mark’s at Tenice, 
the nrngnificence of which no words can describe; it is. 
quite unrivalled by that of any other buildings in the. 
woarid. See Monbeale. 

In these churches the mosaics cover soffits and angles 
entirely, and give the effect of a mass of solid gold and 
colatuc producing the utmost conceivable splendour of 
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decoration.! In many cases vaulted ceilings were covered 
witli tliese mosaics, as the toniL of Galla Placidia, 450 
A.D., and the two baptisteries at Eavenna, 5th and 6th 
centuries. For exteriors, the large use of mosaic was 
usually confined to the west fagade, as at S. hliniato, 
Florence, S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, and S. Mark’s, 
Venice. In almost all cases the figures are represented on 
a gold ground, and gold is freely used in the dresses and 
ornaments — rich jewels and embroidery being represented 
in gold, silver, sparkling reds, blues, and other colours, so 
as to give the utmost splendour of effect to the figures and 
their drapery. 

The revival of the art of painting in Italy and the 



Fia. 3. — Mosaic of Tlieodora aad attendants, from S. Vitale, Barenna; orer 
life-size. 

introduction of fresco work in the 14th century gave the 
deathblow to the true art of wall-mosaics. Though at 
first the simple and archaic style of Cimabiie and his 
^ Unfortunately the world- wide fame of S. Mark’s and the other great 
cliurches of Italy has subjected these extraordinary works to the fatal 
■process of “ restoration, ” and wherever any sign of decay in the cement 
hacking (the tessera themselves are quite imlestmetible) has given the 
least excuse the “restorers ” have destroyed whole masses of ancient 
work, and supplied its place with worthless modem copies. The 
mosaics of the S. Mark’.9 baptistery, and of the apses at S. Miniato, 
.at Pisa, and many other places have in this way been wantonly renewed 
within the last few years. 


pupils Jacopo da Tuxrita, Giotto, and Taddeo Gaddi 
was equally applicable to painting or mosaic, yet soon the 
development of art into greater realism and complexity 
required a method of egression unfettered by the necessi- 
ties and canons of mosaic- work. Pietro Cavaliini, a Roman 
artist, was one of the last who worked according to the 
old traditions. Hi.s mosaic of the birth of the Virgin in 
S. Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, executed about the middle 
of the 14th century, is not without merit, though his 
superior knowledge of form has only caused his composi- 
tion to be somew’hat feeble and insipid compared with the 
works of the earlier arti.sts. Even in the loth century a 
tew good mosaics were produced at Venice and elsewhere. 
Since then many large pictures have been coj^ied in glass 
mosaic, generally attempts to imitate oil paintings, executed 
with great skill and wonderful patience, but all utterly 
worthless as works of art, merely costly monuments of 
human folly and misapplied labour. The mosaics from 
Titian’s pictures on the west end of S. Mark’s at Venice, 
Raphael’s in the Chigi Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, and 
many large pictures in S. Peter’s in Rome, are the most 
striking examples of these. 

The following list, in chronological order, comprises a selection 
fi'om among the most important mediaeval glass wall-mosaics during 
the period when mosaic- working was a real art : — 


5ih Century. 

Harenm. Orthodox Baptistery— vault. 

Tomb of Galla Placidia— vault, 450. 

Archbishop’s Chapel— vault. 

Monie. S. Paolo fuori le mura— triumphal arch. 

S. Maria Maggiore— square pictures over nave columns, andt 
triumplial arch. 

Milan. S. Ambrogio, Chapel of S. Satiro— vault. 

Fundi. Cathedral — apse. 

Nola. Cathedral— apse. 


Qth Century. 

Eavenna. Arian Baptistery— vault. 

S. Apollinare Suovo— apse and nave, with 9th century 
additions. 

S. Vitale— apse and whole sanctuary, circa 647. 

S. Apollinare in Classe— apse and nave, 649. 

SS. Cosmas and Damian— apse. 

Milan. S. Lorenzo, Chapel of S. Aquilinus— vault. 

Constantinople. S. Sophia— walls and vault, circa 550. 

Thessalonica. Church of St George— apse, &o. ; and S. Sophia— dome and 
Mse. 

Trebizond. S. Sophia— apse. 


7th Century. 

Borne. S. Agnese ftiori le mura— apse, 626. 

S. Teodoro. 

Jemsaleni. “ Dome of the Rock "—arches of ambulatory, 6SS. 


Borne. 

Jerusalem. 
Mount Sinai. 

Borne. 


Milan. 


&ih Century. 

Baptistery of S. Giovanni in Laterano. 

SS. Nereus and Achilles. 

Mosque of Al-Aksa— on dome. 

Chapel of the Transfiguration. 

9th Century, 

S. Cecilia in Trastevere— apse 
S. Slarco — apse. 

8. Maria della IVavicella— apse, and “Chapel of the Column." 
& Prassede — ^trimnphal arch. 

S. Pudenziana, 884. 

S. Amhrogo— apse, 832. 


lOtk Century. 

Cordova. Mihrab (sanctuary) of Mosque. 

lift Century. 

Jerusalem. “ Dome of the Rock ’’—base of cupola, 1027. 

ConstarUiruqile. Church of 3. Saviour— walls aud domes. 


12a Century. 

Venice, S. Mark’s— narthex, apse, and walls of nave and aisles. 

Capm. Cathedral— apse. 

Toreello. Cathedral— apse. 

Murana. Cathedral— apse. 

Salerno. Cathedral— apse. 

PalermOi Capella Palatiaa, begun 1132— the whole walls. 

Church of La Martorina— vault. 
jSfoTtreale. Cathedral— the whole walls, IITO-OO. 

Bethlehem. Church of the Nativity, 1169. 

Cefdu. Cathedral— apse, 1148. 

JSoats. S- Clemente— apse. 

a Francesca Romana— apse. 

S. Maria in Trastevere— apse. 

13ft Century. 

Floretux. Baptistery vault, began e. 1225 by Fia Jacopo. 

S. Miniaio— apse and 'west front. 

Bovie. S. Paolo fuori. le mura— apse. 

S. Clemente— triumphal arch, 1297. 

S. Giovanni in Laterano— apse by Jacopo da Turrita, 1296, 

B. Maria Maggiore— apse and west end by Jacopo da Turrita, 
1292-1299, and Taddeo Gaddi. 
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FloTtnoe Baptistery, flnisned Tjj Andiea Tafi 

Pisa Cathedral — Gasr apse ty CunabTie, 1303, north ami south, apses 

ty his pupils 

SonM S Peter’s— navicella, m atrium by Giofcto 

S Maria mCosiaedm— on wails by Pietro Ca-vallau e 13,0 
Vttme. SS GiOTaruu e Paolo — m aroh oi ei elEgy of Doge Moroami 

Tins list is by no means etbatiatiye, and only giTes some of tlie ! 
"best and most iypieal examples of the mosaic work ot each century. 

Tlie Byzantine origin of these gieat wall- mosaics, lyliereyear 
they are lound, is amply proved both by internal and documentary 
endeace The gorgeous mosaics of S Sophia and S Saiiour’a in 
Constantmople, 6tb century, and the later ones in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, at Salonica and at Daphne near Athens, are identical 
in stjle mth tliose of Italy of the same date Moxcovexj the even ' 
more beautiful mobaic-w'ort m the “ Dome of the EocL” at Jerosi- 
lem, 7th. and 11th centuries, and that m the sanctuary of the great 
inosfllie of Cordova, of the lOtk century, are knovra to be the work 
of Byzantine artists, in spite of them thoroughly Oncntal design 
The same is the ease with the rarer mosaics of Germany,, such as 
those in S Gereon ab Cologne and at Paxenzo 
A very lemaikible, almost unique, specimen of Byzantine mosaic 
is now preserved, in tne Opera del Duomo,” Florence This is a 
diptych, of the 11th century, of extremely minute, almost micro- 
scopic.’work, in tessera of glass and icetal, perhaps the only example 

of tossexse mado of solid snctal It has figures of saints and inacnp- 

tions, each tessera being scarcely larger than a pin’s head This 
heautiful diptj ch originally belonged to the impenA chapel m Con- 
stantmople, and was brought to Florence in the 14th century 
2 The second mediEETal class, mosaie |)avemeats, thou^ of great 
beauty, are of less artistic importance 
This so called “opus Alexandriuum ’’ is veryeommon throughout | 
Italy and m the East, and came to ^eatest perfection in the 15th I 
century It is made partly of sm^l marble tesseme forming the | 
main lines of the pattern, and partly of large pieces used as a ground 
or matrix. It is ganemllj designcil in large flowing bands which 
interlace and enclose circles, often of one stone sliced trom a column 
The finest example is thnt at S Mark’s, Venice, of the 12th century 
The inatenals are mainly white marble, with green and rad poi-phyiy , 
and sometimes glass 

Basidea the countless churches m Italj possessing these be*ntiful 
pavements, such as S Lorenzo, S Marco, S Mam M'lggiore, and 
S Mana m Trastevere, m Home, we have, m the Chapel of the 
Confessor, and in front of the high altar at ’Westminster, very fine 
spscMaens of this work, etecoM about 1268 by a Koraan artist 
called Odencus, who was brought to England by Abbot 'Ware, on 
the ocmion of a visit made by the latter to Borne. Another 
English example is the mosaic pavement m front of the sbnne of 
Becket at Canterbury , this is probably the work of an English- 
man, though the materials are foreiCT, as it is partly inlaid with I 
bronze, a peculiarity never found m Italy There arc abo many 
fine examples of these pavements in the churches of the East, such 
as that m S Sophia at xVebizond, of the most elaborate design and 
splenuid matenals, veiy like the S Mark's pavement at Venice 
Palermo and Monreale are especially nch m examples of secble 
Biosaie, used both for pavements and waDs, — an the latter ease 
generelly for the lower part of the walls, the upper part being 
covered with the ghss mosaics The designs of these Sicilian 
works, mostly executed under the Morman kings in the 12th cen- 
tury, are very Onsatal m character, and in many cases were actually 
executed by Moslem workmen Fig 4 gives a specimen of this 
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wtBaic from Honreale cathedral Its chief charactenstic is the 
abseEce of curved lines, so litTgely used in the splendid onus Alax- 
andnunm of Italy, arising from the fact that this class of Omental 
design was majaly a^d for the delicate panelling in wood on then 
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pulpits, doors, Ac , — wood being a material (^mte unsuited for the 
production of large curves 

3 Glass mosaic, used to ornament ambones, pulpits, tombs 
bishops’ thrones, bildacchini columns, architraves, and other maible 
objects, IS chieSy Italian The deai^s, whe^i it is used to emich 
Sat surfaces, such as panels or architraves, are very similar to those 
of the pavements last described The white marble is used as a 
matrix, m which sinkings are made to hold the glass tesseTip , twisted 
columns are frequently ornamented vuth a spiral hand of this glass 
mosaic, or fiutings are suggested hj parallel bands on straight 
columns The cloisters of S Giovanni m Laterano and S Paolo 
fuon le mura have splenAd examples of these enmehed shafts and 
architrai es 

This style of work was largely employed from the 6th. to the 14th 
centuries One family in 1 taly, the Cosmati, during fbo whole oi 
the 13th century, was especially skilled in this craft, and the various 
members of it produced an extraordmaiy amount of noh and beauti- 
ful -work The pulpit in S Mana lu Ara Coeli, Rome, is one of the 
finest specimens (see hg 5j, as are also the ambones m S Cle- 
mente and S Lorenzo ana 
that m Salerno cathedral 
The tomb ot Henry III , 

1291, and the shmie of 
the Confessor, 1269, at 
■VS estminster are the only 
examples of this work 
in England They were 
executed by “ Feints civis 
Romamis," proba'bly a 
p'upil of the Cosmah 

In India, especially 
during the 17th century, 
many Mohammedan 
buildings were decoiuted 
wuth fine marble uilay of 
the class now called ‘ ‘ Flor- 
entine ” This IS sectiU 
mosaic, formed by shaped 
pieces of various- coloured 
marbles let into a marble 
matrix A great deal of 
the Indian mosaic of this 
sort was executed by Ital- 
ian workmen, the jfinest 
examples are at Agra,such 
as the Taj H«haL 

The modem so-ealied 
“Roman mosaic” is 
formed of short and slen- 
der sticks of coloured glass 
fixed in cement, the ends, 
which form the jattern, 
being finallv rubbed down 
and ^hshed 

Many not unsuccessful 
attempts have been made 
lately to teproduce the 
Roman tesselated work for 
pavements, and at Mn- 
lano, near Venic®, glass 
waU-mosai(s are still pro 
duced m mutation of the 
magnificent works of me- 
diaeval times 

4 Mosaics in 'wood are 
largely used m Moham- 
medan buddings, especially from the Idth to the 17th centimes The 
finest specimens of this work are at Cairo and Damascus, and are used 
chiefly to decorate the magaifioent pulpits and other w oodwork m the 
mosqmeg Tie patterns are very delicate and complicated, woifced 
m mlaj of small pieces of various coloured, woods, otteu farther en- 
nched oy bits of mother-of-pearl and minutely carved lyory The 

j general effect is extremely splendid from the eombmed beauties of 
the matemh and workmanship, as wdl as from the marvellous 
[ grace and fiiuey of the designs This art was also practised largely 
by the Copts of Egypt, and much used by them to ornament the 
magnificent iconostases and other eereeng in their churches 
Another application of wood to mosaic-work, called “ intarsn- 
tura,” was very common in Italy, especially in Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy, dtmug th& 15th and early 16th ceiitmies Its chief use was 
for tie decoration of the stells and lecterns in the chxireh-ehoirs 
Very gniaJI bits of various coloured woods were used to produce 
geometncal patterns, while figiire-su'bjects, views of buildings vuth 
strong perspective effects, and even landscapes, were very skilfully 
produced by an inlay of larger pieces Ambrogio Borgognone, 
Baphael, aud other great painters often drew the designs for this 
sort of work. The mosaic figures in the panels of the st^ls a-*" tbr 
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Certosa near Pavia were by Bor^ognome, and are estremely beaiiti* 
ful. The stalls in Siena cathedral and in S. Pietro de’ Casinensi 
at Perugia, the latter from Eaphael’s designs, are among the finest 
works of this sort, which are very numerous in Italy. It has also 
been used on a smaller scale to ornament furniture, and especially 
the “ Cassoni,” or large trousseau coffers, on which the most costly 
and elaborate decorations were often lavished. Some traditional 
skill in this art still lingers in Italy, especially in the city of Siena. 

Authoritibs.-- CSossicoZ Jkfosoies.— Pliny, S . N ., rxxri. ; Vitruvius ; Franks, 
Slade Collection of Ancient Glass, and Excavations at Carthage, 1S60; Artaud, 
Histoire de lapeinture enmosaigue, 1835 ; Uonunientos Arquitectoniec&deEspana 
(“ItaUca," “Cordoba," and “Elcbe"), 1859-83; Laborde, AfosoYgiM dlltaltea, 
pres de Seville, 1802 ; Ciampini, Vetera Monumenta, Borne, 1747 ; Von MinutoU, 
MosaikfusAoden, fisc., 1836 ; Lysons, JUTosates of Horkstow, 1801, and Rowan. 
Antiquities of Woodchester, 1797 ; Mazois, Lea mines de Pompei, Paris, 1S12-S8; 
Real Iduseo Borbonico, various dates; Boacb Smith, Rowtan London, 1859; 
Ansgrabsingen ru Olympia, 1877-82. 

C^riafiaa.— Theophilus, Diversarwn Artium. StSiedvla, ii. 16; S. Kensington 
Museum, Art Inveivtory, part i., 1870 ; Eenan, Mission de Phtnide, 1875 ; Garmcci, 
Arte Cristiana, 1872-82, vol. iv. ; De Boasi, Musaici Cristiani di Roma, 1872-82 ; 
Parker, Archaeology of Rome, and ATosaic Pictures in Rome and Ravenna, 1866 ; 
Jouy, Les MosaXques chritiennes de Rome, 1857 ; Qravina, Duomo di Monrecde, 
Palermo, 1859 sg . ; Serradifalco, Monreale ed altre ehiese Siculo-Nonmnne, 1838 ; 
Salazaro, Mon. dell’ Arte Merid, d? Italia, 1882 ; 11. D. Wyatt, Geometrical Afoaaics, 
of the Middle Ages, 1849 ; Salzenbei^, Ait-Christlidie BaudenRmale mn Constanti- 
nopel, 1854; Polgher, Eglises Byzantines de Constantinople, 1883; Texler and 
Pullan, Byzantine Arehiteetp.re, 1864; Quast, Alt-Christlichen Bauteerke von 
Ravenna, 1842 ; De Vogud, Eglises de la Terre Salute, 1860 ; Milaneai, I>el Arte 
del Vetro pd Mnsaioo, 16th century Reprinted at Bologna in 1864) ; Eohaulfc de 
Fleury, Monumefnis de Pise, 1866 ; Kreutz, Basilica di S. Marco, Venezia, 1843 ; 
Gaily Knight, Eadeslastical Architecture of Italy, 1842-4 ; Fossati, Aya saphfa, 
1852 ; Didron, “La peinture en Mosaique," Gaz. des B. Arts, vol. xi., p. 442 ; 
Gierspach, La Mosaique, 1883. 

ifosZem,. —Hessemer, Ardbisehe und AU-Italienische Bau-Verzierungen, 1858; 
Prisse d’ Avenues, L‘Art Arabe, 1874^1880 ; Prangey, Moaquee de Cordoue, 1830 ; 
0-wen Jones, Alhambra, 1842 ; De VoguS, Temj^ de Jerusalem, 1864; Teader, 
Asie Mineure, 1862, and L’ArmPnieet la Perse, 1842-52 ; Bourgoin, Les Arts Ardbes, 
1868 ; Coste, Monuments modemesde la Perse, 1867 ; Plandin and Coste, Voyage 
en Perse, 1843-54. 

JVood- Mosaic — Tarsia. — Ornali del Coro di S. Pietro Cassinense di Perugia, 
1830 ; Cafia, -various -worts on Bafeello da Brescia and other intarsiatori, 1851, 
&c. ; Tarsie ed iniagli di S. Lorenzo in Genova, 1878. (J. H. M.) 

MOSCHELES, Ignak (1794-1870), one of the most 
refined and accompfished pianists of the present century, 
was bom at Prague, 30th May 1794, and first studied 
music at the Conservatorium in that city under the direc- 
tion of Dionys Weber. At the age of fourteen he made 
his first appearance before the public in a pianoforte con- 
certo of Ms own composition with marked success. Soon 
after this he removed to Vienna, where he studied coun- 
terpoint under Albrechtsberger and composition under 
SaHerL In 1814 he prepared, with Beethoven’s consent, 
the pianoforte arrangement of Fidelia, afterwards published 
by Messrs Artaria. In the following year he published 
Ms celebrated VariaMonen uber den Alexantdermarsck, a con- 
cert piece of great difficulty, wMeh he played with so great 
effect that he was at once recognized as most brilliant 
performer of the day. He then started on a tour, during 
the course of wMch he visited most of the great capitals 
of Europe, making Ms fimt appearance in Lo^on in 1822, 
and there securing the friendsMp of Mudo dementi and 
John Cramer, the fathers of the English school of piano- 
forte playing. For a concert given by the latter he 
wrote his famous Hommage a Sandel, a duet for two 
pianofortes, which afterwards became a lasting favourite 
with the public. His reception in England was sufficiently 
encouraging to justify his return in 1823, when he again 
met with a hearty welcome. During a visit to Berlin in 
1824 he first became acquainted with Mendelssohn, then 
a boy of ffiteen ; and a friendsMp sprang up between them 
wMeh was severed only by Mendelssohn’s early death. 

In 1826 Moscheles relinquished Ms wandering habits, 
and settled permanently in London, surrounding Mmself 
with a cliemMe fuUy capable of appreciating his talents as 
an artist and Ms sociM worth as a firm and loyal friend. 
His position was henceforth a more than ordinarily en- 
viable one. He was recognized from end to end of Europe 
as a viTtuoso of the highest rank ; and Ms popularity both 
as a performer and as a teacher was based on ^unds wMch 
effectually secured it from the caprice of changing fasMon or 
ephemerM patronage. He was undoubtedly for some con- 
siderable time the greatest executant of Ms age; but, using 
Ms brilliant touch as a means and not as an end, he con- 
sistently devoted himself to the further development of the 


true classical school, interpreting the works of the great 
masters with conscientious fidelity, and in his extempore 
performances, wMch were of quite exceptional excellence, 
exMbiting a fertility of invention wMch never failed to 
please the most fastidious taste. 

In 1837 Moscheles conducted Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts with extra- 
ordinary success ; and on this and other occasions contri- 
buted not a little, by Ms skilful use of the baton, to the 
prosperity of the time-honoured association. During the 
course of Ms long residence in London he laboured inces- 
santly in the cause of art, playing at innumerable concerts, 
both public and private, and instructing a long line of 
pupils, who flocked to him, in unbroken succession, until 
the year 1848, when, at Mendelssohn’s earnest solicitation, 
he removed to Leipsic, to carry on a similar work at the 
Conservatorium then recently founded in that city. In 
this new sphere he worked with unabated zeal for more 
than twenty years, dying 10th March 1870. 

Jlcscheles’s most important compoisitions are his Pianoforte Con- 
certos, Sonatas, and Studies ; his Eorwmagc d Hdoidel ; and his 
three celebrated Allegri di Bravura. 

MOSCHUS, of Syracuse, is one of the Greek bucolic 
poets; he was a friend of the Alexandrian grammarian 
Aristarchus (about 200 b.c.). His cMef work is the epi- 
taph of Bion of Smyrna, another of the bucolic poets, 
who seems to have lived in Sicily. It is probable that the 
miscellaneous collection of poems wMch we possess by the 
three poets Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus was known to 
Artemidorus in 200 b.c. His poetry is the work of a well- 
educated man with a trained artistic eye ; he models Ms 
works on those of Bion, writing epigrammatic, epic, and 
idyllic or elegiac verses, all except a few lines being in 
hexameter verse ; but he treats all his subjects in a de- 
scriptive, not in a narrative or an epigrammatic style. 
Besides the epitaph of Bion, he wrote two little epic poems, 
“Europa” and “Megara,” and a pretty little epigram, 
“ Love the Runaway ; ” and a few short pieces of his are 
also preserved. They are written with much elegance, but 
the style is perhaps too refined and carefully wrought, and 
he has few of the Mgher qualities of a poet, 

MOSCOW, a government of Central Russia, bounded 
by Tver on Ihe N.W., Vladimir and Ryazan on the E., 
Tula and Kaluga on the S., and Smolensk on the W., and 
having an area of 12,858 square miles. The surface is 
undulating, with broad depressions occupied by the rivers, 
and’ varies in elevation from 500 to 850 feet. Moscow is 
situated in the centre of the so-called Moscow coal-basin, 
wMch extends into the neighbouring governments, and 
consists of limestones of the Upper and Lower Carboni- 
ferous, the latter containing be^ of inferior coal, while 
the former contains several good quarries of marble. The 
C^boniferous formation is covered with Jurassic clays, 
sandstones, and sands, wMch yield a good cMna-clay at 
Gjeli, copperas, a sandstone much employed for building, 
and a white sand used for the manufacture of glass. The 
whole is tMckly covered with boulder-clay and alluvial sands. 

The goverament is watered by the Volga, -which skirts it for a 
few miles on its northern boundary, by the navigable Sestra, -which 
brings it in communication with the canals leatog to St Peters- 
burg, by the Oka, and by the Moskva. This last takes its origin 
in Smolensk, and, after a course of 280 miles right across Moscow, 
reaches the Oka at Kolomna ; it is navigable from the town of 
Mosco-w. The Oka and Moskva from a remote period have been 
important channels of trade, and continue to be so no-frwithatanding 
the development of rail-ways. The Oka brings the government 
into water cominunicarion with the Volga, whose tributaries cover 
nearly the whole of middle and eastern Bussia, and are separated 
by short land distances from the Northern Dwina and tiie Don. 
I^^ quantities of grain, metals, glass ware, skins, and other eom- 
momties are shipped up and down the Moskva, whilst the Myach- 
kovo stone quarries situated on its banks supply the capital with 
building stone. There are several marshes, mostly in the north. 
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■Rtere also, as well as m the north-east, notwithstanding the 
immense coasumptioa. of -wood m manufactures and for use m the 
capital, extensive forests are still found Yeiy large supplies of 
timber are also imported by rail or nver, especially from the ad^om- 
mg north-eastern proyinces The soil is somewhat unproductive, 
the average crops ranging from SJ to 4f returns , agneolture 
IS earned on eveiywhere, hut only two districts (Ruza and Yolsko- 
lamdv) export com, aU the others being more or less dependent 
on extraneous supplies The agncultui^ holding of the peasants 
are very small, and their conditioa on the whole unsatisiaetory ^ 
Grass crops have some importance m several districts, and kitchen- 
gardemng is an important senree of wealth in Yereva, Dmitroff, 
and ZvemgoTod. Cattle are not extensively reared, but the horse- 
breeding industry is somewhat important 
The population, 1,581, 700 m 1864, numbered 1,913,700 in 1873, 
one-third being urban. They are nearly all Great-Eussians, and 
belong to the Greek Church, or are uonconfoxinists Many are 
employed m factories, the number of which m 1879 was 1546, 
occupying 162,700 hands, and ^ving an animal production, of 
about ^20,000,000 sterling These figures show the manufaetur- 
ing activity of Moscow to to greater than that of any other Russian 
government, while the value produced is upwards of one-fifth of 
the total for all Russia in Euro^, including Poland Cotton, 
woollen, and sdk goods are the chief producte The samtaty 
condition of the factories js very had , the number of children 
below fifteen years employed is as high as 16 per cent , the hours 
of daily work are often 13 to 16, and. the mortality is very great, 
The total income obtained by the papulation of the government from 
then manufacturmr ludostry is eatimated at £485,600 The chief 
meome of the people is derived, however, from a variety of petty in 
dustnes, earned, on in their vmages by the peasants, who continue 
at the same tune to cultivate the soiL Taxation during the last 
twenty years has been increasing rapidly, and m some parts of the 
government has reached an averaro of 12 roubles per house. The 
chief centres of trade are Moscow, Kolomna, Serpuihofi^ Bogorodsk, 
Serghiev^ and Pavlovsk. Thei e are 1 25 fairs. Transport is mnch 
faemtated by railways, and by good highroads xaaiatmg from 
the capital Moscow is divided into tbirteeu distncts, the chief 
towns with their respective populations heirg— Moscow (670,000), 
Bogorodsk (6600), Bronaxtsy (3500), Buza(4000), Kolomna (18, 800), 
Serpukhoif (16,800), Podolsk (11,000), Zvecigorod (7800), Itojaiak 
(420Q),Yolotolam^ (3000), Khn (6700), Dmitroff (7600), and Vereya 

S . In addition to these administrative centres may be men- 
Yoskresenak (6000), Setghievski Posad (27,600), in the 
neighbourhood of the monastery of Troitsa, a neh oomnercial and 
mdnstnal town, and Pavlovski Posad (4500) Many of the villsges 
are far more important from their industries and trade than the 
district towns. 


MOSCOW (Rnssiaii, Moslva), the second capital of 
the Russian empire and chief town of the goveminent 
and district of the same name, is situated m 55" 45' IS’ 
lat. and 37“ 37' & long, on both bants of the mer 
Moskva, a tributary of the Oka, at its confluence ^th 
the nyulet Yauza The popular idea is that BIoscow is 
btult on seven hills, and ra fact the city covers several 
emisences, the altitudes of its different parts varying from 
500 to 850 feet above the level of the sea It is 400 
miles fpom Bfc Petersburg, SI 3 jfrom Archangel, 900 from 
Ufa, 938 freatn itotrafchan, 938 from Odessa, and 811 from 
Waraair. It lies to the north of the most densely-peopled 
parts of Russia (the “black-earth region"), whilst the 
country to the north of it is rather thinly peopled as far 
as the Volga, and very sparsely beyond that The space 
between the middle Oka and the Volga, however, was the 
very cradle of the Crreat-Russian nationality (Ilovgorod 
and Pskov excluded) , and four or five centunes ago Mos- 
cow had a quite central position with regard to this. 

The present city measures 7 miles from north to south, 
and 9 miles from west-south-west to east-north-east, and 
covers an area of 32 square miles (about 40 when the 
suburbs are included}, iu the centre^ <5^ "tke left bank of 
the Moakv^ stands the “Ereml" or Kremlin, occupying 
the Borovitsky hill, which in the 12 th century was covered 
by a dense forest. To the east of the Kr emHn is the 
Mtay-(^k»oii, formerly the Ureat Posad, the chief <»ntre 


* According to recent fnvest^tions instituted by the Moscow pro- 
vliK^ assembly, 10 |wr cent, of the agncnltural population (about 
3$,<M}0 hoosfiliQlds) have no land at ril j 16 per cent., whfie holding 
are hauknxpt, and 13 per cent are without cattle or implements 


for trade The Byelyi-Gorod, which was formerly enclosed 
by a stone wall (whence the name), surrounds the Kremlin 
and the Kitay-Gorod on the west, north, and north-east, 
A line of bouleYards now occupies the pla^e of its wall 
(destroyed in the 18th century), and forms a first circle 
of streets around the centre of Moscow The Zeralanoy- 
Gforod (earthen enclosure) surrounds the Byelyi-Gkirod, 
including the “ Zamoskvoryechie ” on the right bank of 
the Moskva. The earthen wall and palisade lhat formerly 
enclosed it no longer exist, their place being taken by a 
senes of broad streets with gardens on botili sides,— -the 
Sadovaya, or (hardens Street The fourth enclosure (the 
“Kamer-CoUege earthen wall”) was made durmg the reign 
of Cathenne II , it is of irregular shape, and encloses the 
outer parts of Moscow, whilst the suburbs and the villages 
which have sprung up on the highways extend 4, 5, and 6 
miles beyond The general view obtained from the west 
or south 13 very picturesque, especially on aecount of 
the numerous churches, monastenes, and towers with 
characteristic architecture, and the many gardens and 
ponds scattered among clusters of houses. The Kremhu 
IS an old fort of pentagonal (nearly tnangnlar) shape, 98 
acres m extent, occupying a lull about 100 feet above the 
level of the Moskva It is enclosed by a high stone wall 
2430 yards in length, restored dunng the present century, 
and having eighteen towers Its five gates are surmounted 
by high towers. The Spasskiys (Saviour's Gate) was 
erected in 1491 by a Milanese architect, the Gothic tower 
that surmounts it having been added m 1626 by the 
Engbsh architect Holloway A sacred picture of the 
Saviour was placed upon it in 1685, and all who pass 
through the gate must uncover The towers surmount- 
mg the four other gates were erected by order of Ivan 
ni Of Ihe sacred buildings of the Kremhn the most 
venerated is the Uspensky cathedral The former church 
of thm name was erected m 1326 by Ivan Kalita, but, on 
its falling into disrepair, a new one was built on the same 
place m 1475-1479, by Fioraventi, in tbe Lombardo- 
Byzantme style, with, ^dian cupolas It was restored 
m the ISth century and m 1813 It contams the oldest 
and most venerated holy pictures m Russia, one of which 
is attributed to the metropolitan Peter, another to St 
Luke This last was brought from Kieff to Vladimu 
m 1155, and thence to Moscow m 1395, its jewelled 
metalhe cover is valued at ^20,000 The cathedral pos- 
sesses also a gate brought from Korsun, the throne ot 
Vladimir I, and numerous relics of saints, some of 
which date from the 14th century The Russian metro- 
politans and patnarchs were consecrated in this cathedral, 
as well as the czars after Ivan lY The Arkhangelsk 
cathedral was originally built in 1333, and a new one was 
erected in its place in 1505 It has suffered very much 
from subsequent restorations and decorations It contains 
the tombs of the czars from Simeon (1353) to Ivan 
Alexeeviteh (1696), and possesses vast wealth The Bla- 
govyeschensk cathedral, recalhng the churches of Athos, 
was built in 1489, the remarkable pictures of Rubleff 
(1405), contained m the ongmal structure of 1397-1416, 
have been preserved. It was the private chapel of the 
czars. "Vestiges of a very old church, that of the Saviour 
in the Wood (Spas na bortZ), contemporaneous with the 
foundation of Moscow, still exist in the yard of the palace. 
A stone church took the place of the old wooden structure 
in 1330, audwas rebuilt m 1527. Several other churches 
of the I51h century, with valuable axchseologieal remains, 
are found within the walls of the Kremhn The Vozne- 
sersky convent, erected in 1393, and recently restored 
with great judgment, is the bunal-plaee of wives and 
sisters of the czars. The Chudoff monastery, erected lu 
1365, was the seat of theological instruction and a state 
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prison. Close by, the great campanile of Ivan Yelity, : very rare Eussian MSS., including a Gospel of the 8th 
erected in the Lombardo-Byzantine style by Boris Godunoff century. 

in 1600, rises to the height of 271 feet (328 feet including The great palace of the emperors, erected in 1849, is a 
the cross), and contains many bells, one of -which weighs fine building in white stone with a gilded cupola. It con- 
1285 ewts. The view of Moscow from this campanile is tains the terems^ or rooms erected for the young princes in 
really wonderful, and its gilded cupola is seen from a great 1636 (restored in 1836-1849, their former character being 
distance. Close by is the well-known Tsai'-Kolokol (Czar of maintained), a remarkable memorial of the domestic life of 
the Bells), 60 feet in circumference round the rim, 19 feet the czars in the 17th century. In the treasury of the czars, 
high, and weighing 3850 cwts. It was cast in 1735, and Granovitaya Paiata and Orujeynaya Palata, now public 
broken during the fire of 1737 before being hting. The museums, the richest stores connected with old Russian 
treasury of the patriarchs (riznitsa) contains not only such archaeology are found — crowns, thrones, dresses, various 
articles of value as the saMos of the metropolitan Foty with articles of household furniture belonging to the czars, 
70,000 pearls, but also very remarkable monuments of Ptus- Russian and Mongolian arms, carriages, kc. 
sian archeology. The library has 500 Greek and 1000 The four sides of the Senate Square are occupied by 
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buildings of various dates, from the 15th century onwards, ments to Kutuzoff, Barclay de Tolly, Alexander L, and 
The senate, now the law courts, was erected by Catherine Nicholas L 

II. Facing it is the arsenal, containing full ammunition The Kitay-Gorod, which covers 121 acres, and has 
for 200,000 men. 20,000 inhabitants, is the chief commercial quarter of 

The Temple of the Saviour, begun in 1817 on the Moscow, It contains the Gostinoy Dvor, consisting of 
Yorobiovy hills, in commemoration of 1812, was abandoned several stone buildings divided into 1200 shops, where all 
in 1827, and a new one was built during the years 1838- kinds of manufactured articles are sold. The “ Red Square,’* 
1881 on a hiU on the bank of the Moskva, at a short dis- 900 yards long, whose stone tribunal was formerly the 
tance from the Ehemlin. Its style is Lombardo-Byzantine, forum, and afterwards the place of execution, separates the 
with modifications suggested by the military taste of Gostinoy Dvor from the Kremlin. At its lower end stands 
Nicholas I. Its colossal white walls are well proportioned, the fantastic Pokrovsky cathedral (usually known as Yasili 
and its gilded cupolas are seen from a great distance. Blajennyi), which is the wonder of all strangers visiting 
The buildings that surround it are to be cleared away, Moscow, on account of its towers, all differing from each 
and its wide squares adorned by obelisks, and by monu- I other, and representing, in their variety of colours, pine- 
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apples, melons, and tte like. It “was built -under Ivan -the 
Terrible by an ItaJiaiL Tiie ezcbange, built in 1838 and 
restored in 1873, is very lively, and its twenty-tliree 
“exdxange artels” (associations of nearly 2000 brokers, 
possessing a capital of more tban ^100,000) are worthy of 
remark. Banl^ houses of great eommercial firms, streets 
full of old bookshops carrying on a very large trade, and 
finally the Tolkuchy rynok, tie market of the poorest 
dealers in. old clothes, occupy the Kitay-Gorod, side by side 
with restaurants of the highest class. In the Kitay-Gorod 
are also situated the house of the Komanofifs, rebuilt in 
1859 in exact conformity with its former shape; a Greek 
monastery ; and the printing-office of the syno^ containing 
about 600 bISS. and 10,000 very old printed books, to- 
gether with a museum of old typographical implements. 
Afe the entrance to ihe Kitay-(^rod stands the highly- 
venerated ebapel of the Virgin of Iberia, which is a copy, 
made in 1648, of a holy picture placed on the chief gate 
of the monastery of Athos. Close by is the recently opened 
historical museum, which will contain collections respect- 
ively illnstrating separate periods of Hnssian history. 

*616 EOithem parts of the Byelyi-Gorod are also the 
centre of a lively trade. Here are situated the Okhotnyi 
Eyad (poultry market) and the narro-w streets Tverskaya 
and Kusnetsl^-Most, the rendezvous of the world of fashion. 
Here also aie the theatres. In the south-west of the Byelyi- 
Qorod, opposite the garden of the Kremlin, stand the uni- 
versity, the public museum, and the military riding school. 

The Zenaiyanoy-Gorod, which has arisen from villages 
that suiroimded Moscow, exhibits a variety of characters. 
In. the neighbourhood of the railway stations it is a busy 
centre of traffic; other parts of it are manufacturing 
centre^ whilst others — for instance, the small quiet 
streets in the w^t of the boulevard of Prechistenka, c^ed 
the old Konushennaya, with their wooden houses and 
spacious yards — are the true abodes of the famiUes of the 
old, for the most decayed, but sfciE proud nobility. 
The Zamoskvoryechie, on the right bank of the Moskva, 
is the abode of the patriajxhal merchant familiea Each 
house is surrounded by a yard whose gate is rarely opened, 
and each house, with its dependencies and gardens, bears 
the character of a separate estate. 

The climate of Moscow is cold and continental. But heaHhy. 
The avea^ annnal tempenatore is Fair. (January, 14* ; 

July, 66“‘5). The sttnuaer ia wann (64® *2), and the winter cold 
and dry {15“'8), great loassea of snow covering the streets. The 
sjpnin&ys is nsQaliy the case in cold continental dimates, is beatiti- 
faL^j^ prevailing winds are south-west and south. The river 
Hosteva is froren, on the average, for 15S days (from 12th Novem- 
, her to lS£h April}, 

Beddes the Moskvs and the '2'avusa, Moscow is watered also bj 
the Ueglinnaya, which now flows in an underground channel under 
the wails of the Kremlio. The city has about 200 ponds. The 
Moskva is crossed by five bridges ; a branch of it, or rather a 
channel, makes an elongated island in the centre of the town. 
IVa-ter of excellent quality, prineipally from the My^hi springs 
and ponds, II miles distemt, is lea to fountains in diflerent pa^ 
of tite town, whence it is taken by watermen. But this supply 
founts only to 1,865,000 ^lons a day, and the great mass of the 
inhabitants make use of the contaminated water of the Moskva 
and even of the Yauza, or of private wells. 

The population of Moscow, which is steadily increasing, is esti- 
mated at 670;000 ; but apt aeeuiate census has not yet been made. 
In the middle of the 18th century it -was estimated at only 150,000 ; | 
in 1812; at 250,000 ia soaimer and 400,000 in winter. In 1864 it { 
was estimated (probably under the truth) at 365, 000. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly Great-Rusaans; and only about 6000 are foreigners, 
^ey ohiefly belong to the Greek Church, or are noheonfonri^ 
the number of Luffieians and Catholios being only 8000 to 9000. 
The mortality is very great : in 1879 and 1880 it reached 87-9 and 
41*8 per thousand (men S9 -3 ; women 43*9}, and usually exceeds 
the birth-rate. Moscow, moreover, is often visited by epidemics 
which inunenaely increase the mortaEly, in consequence of the 
almost entire ab»nce of sanitary regulations. Fires are very fe- 
quent ; within ten years (1870-1879) they numbered 2492, the loss 
being estimated at 42,865-300. 
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Since the 14th century Moscow has been an important commer- 
cial city. Its merchants carried on a brisk trade with Novgorod 
and Pskov, with Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Constantinople, 
Azoff, and Astrakhan. About the end of the 15 th century its. 
princes tran^rted to Moscow, Vladimir, and other Russian towns 
no fewer than 18,000 of the richest Novgorod merchant families, 
and took over the entire trade of that city, entering into direct 
relations with Marva and Livonia. The shops of the Gostinoy 
Bvors of Moscow astonished foreign visitors in the 16th centory 
by their large supply of foreign wares, and by the low prices at 
which the products of western Europe were sold, — a circumstance 
explained by the barter character of the trade. The annexation, 
of TT uvan and the conquest of Siberia gave a new importance to 
Moscow, bringing it into direct commercial relations -with Khiva, 
Bokhara, and China, and supplying it with Siberian furs. The 
fur-trade engrossed the minds of aJl European merchants in the 
16th century, and an English company, “The Mystery,” having 
received the moiK^ly of the Archangel trade, caused the traffic 
to be sent by the wHiite Sea instead of the Baltic. Moscow thus 
became the centre for nearly the whole trade of Russia, and the 
czar himself engaged in large commercial operations. All boyars, 
and the church too, were traders ; and the poorest Moscow mer- 
chants participated in the trade through their corporations. 
PcisiaiJS, Greeks, Armenians, Swedes, English, Germans, and 
lithuanians had each its own Gostinoy Dvor (or caravanserai). 
Situated at the junction of six important highways (along which 
coimnunication was maintained by special yainshiks), Moscow was 
the great storehouse and exchaj:ge-mart for the merchandise of 
Europe and Asia. The opening of the port at St Petersburg affected 
its commercial interest unfavourably at first ; but the Asiatic and 
internal trade of Moscow has since then enormously increased. At 
present it is the chief centre of railway traffic. The revenue of its- 
custom-house was in 1880 double that of St Petersburg (80,000,000 
roubles, as against 16,620,000 at St Petersburg and 9,000,000 at 
■Warsaw). But the home traffic is the most important branch of the 
Moscow trade. The city is the chief centre for the trade in grain, in 
hemp, and in oils, sent to the Baltic ports ,* in tea, brought both by 
Siberia and by St Petersburg ; in su^, refined there in large quanti- 
ties ; ia grocery wares for the supply of more than half Russia and 
all Sibem j in tallow, skins, wool, metals, timber, wooden wares, 
and aR other produce of the manufactures of midffie Russia. No 
less than 10,000,000 cwts. of com are annually brought to Moscow, 
half of which is sent to the ]^ltic ports. The yearly return of the 
Moscow trade was estimated at £9,000,000 in 1848,— probably only 
a h a lf or a third of -the real value, which is believed to have been 
at least trebled since that time. The quantity of goods carried bj 
the ads railways from Moscow to St Petersburg, xaroslav, Nijni, 
Ryazan, Kursk, and Brest, amounted in 1878 to 162,343,500 evfe. 
(out of 635,740,000 for the whole of Russia) ; and the number of 
passengers was 8, 637,800 (1,263,530 military) out of a total for all 
Russia of 37,680,800 (civil and military) in that year. 

From the loth century onwards the villages around Moscow were 
renowned for the variety of small trades they carried on ; the first 
large manufactures in cottons, woollen fabrics, silk, china, and 
glass in Great Russia appeared at iloscow in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. After 1830, in consequence of protection taiiffs, the 
manufectoriea in the government of Moscow rapidly increased in 
number j and at present two-tbirds of them, or about 1000, annu- 
ally producing articles to the value of upwards of 410,000,000 (the 
real production is probably much higher), are concentrated in the 
capifeiL There are at Moscow about 170 cotton-mills, 90 manu- 
factories of woollens, and 70 of silks, the silk manufactured being 
ehiefiy Caucasian, although a good deal is also imported from the 
west ; there are also upwards of 20 large tanneries, 60 tobacco- 
factories, 16 large candle-works, 70 larger workshops in metels, 13 
wax-caadle works, 80 carriage manuSietories, 20 watch manu- 
factori^ 

The income and expenditure of Moscow in 1882 were respectively 
4,921,067 and 6,124,063 roubles, as compared with 4,730,724 and 
6,490,433 in 1881. 

Moscow hte many educational institutions and scien-fcifio societies. 
The nniveiaiiy, founded in 1755, exercised a powerful influence on 
the mtellectaal life of Russia during the years 1830-1848 ; and 
it still continues to be the most frequented Russian university. In- 
1882 it had 2480 students and a teaching staff of 384 ; the students 
are mostly ;^r, the sum of 107,688 roubles having been given, 
m 1881 in seholarshijps to 854 of their number, and 14,000 roubles 
in' the form of occasional assis'tance. The library oontnina nearly 
200,000 volumes, and has rich collections in mineralogy, geology, 

' and zQologj^. There is also an excellent higher technical school 
J and an agricultural college is situated in the Petrovskoye suburb. 
Moscow has also a theological academy, a commercial academy, a 
sc^l of topography, an institute (of LaaareS) for the study of 
Onental language, a musical conservatory, four institutes for 
women, a free university for women, seven colleges for boys and 
tlmee for ^Is, three corps of military cadets, very numerous 
primarv and teobTiffM!.! : — j- s ■ 
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still these are iiisufficient for the population, and the municipal 1 
schools every year refiise admission to about 1500 boys and girls. 

'Ihe scientific societies are specially dtstinguislied for their services I 
in the exploration of the country. The foUovting deserve parti- 
cular mention : — ^the society of naturalists (founded in 1805) the 
society of Eussian history and antiquities, which has published 
many remarkable works ; the society of amateurs of Russian litera- 
ture ; the physical and medical society ; the mathematical society ; 
the society for the diffusion of useful hooks ; the very active archseo- 
lo^cal society, founded in 1864; a society of gardening and of 
agriculture ; several technical, artistic, and musical societies ; and 
the very active young society of the friends of natural science, which 
already has published many useful volumes. 

Among the museums of Moscow, the museum, formerly Euman- 
tseffs, now connected with the so-called “public museum,” occupies 
the first rank. It contains a library of 150,000 volumes and 2800 
ilSS., remarkable coEections of old pictures, sculptures, and printe, 
as well as a rich mineralogical collection, and an ethnographical 
coEection representing very accurately the various inhabitants of 
Russia. The historical museum has a&eady been mentioned- The 
private museum of Prince GfoEtzyn contains a good eoEection of 
paintings and MSS. ; and great treasures of archaeology are amassed 
in various private collections in Moscow and its suburbs. 

The periodical press does not on the whole exercise great influ- 
ence ; twenty-five periodicals are published, besides those of scientific 
societies. But Moscow publishes a far larger number of books for ; 
primary instruction and of the humblest kind of Eterature and prints ' 
for the use of peasants than any other Russian city. 

The philanihropic institutions are numerous, the first rank being ' 
occupied by the immense Foundlings’ Hospital, erected in 1764. 
The hospitals, municipal, nulitaiy, and private, are very large, but 
much below the standard of other capitals. The number of private 
phEanthropic institutions is very considerable. 

Though the dbnm a was introduced into Russia at Kieff, Moscow 
was the place of its development The earUest stage representations 
were made at Moscow in 1540, and the first comedy — a trandation of 
Moli^re’siftdfia»ifoZflv4Iiwi— wasplayedinthepalaceheforeSophie, | 
the sister of Peter I. It was only in 1769 that a theatre was erected. | 
A large stone theatre was erected in 1776, and rebuEt in 1856 after 
a fire. It is for the Moscow stage that the best Russian dramas 
have been written, and it was in the “smaE theatre ” that the best 
Russian actors -^-Sehepkin, Sadovsky, Shumsky, and Madame Yasi- 
Eeff— exhibited the comedies of Gogol, Qriboyedoff, and Ostrovsky. 

Moscow, where the Great-Russian langnage is spoken in its 
greatest purity, was the birthplace of the two chief Russian poets, 
Pushkin and Lermontoff, as weU as of Griboyedoff, Ostrovsky, and 
Herzen. A monument to Pushkin was erected in 1880, on the 
Tverskoy boulevard. Griboyedoff, in his remarkable comedy Gor4 
ot wna, has given a Hvely picture of the higher Moscow society of 
the beginning of this centuiy, which continued to hold good until 
within the l^t few years. His remark as to the unmistakable 
individuality of the Moscow type also maintains its truth ; although 
the ph^ognomy of Moscow has much changed since his day, it 
stiU has its special features that distinguish it from eveiy other 
capital. The division of clf^s is much more felt at Moscow than 
elsewhere. The tendency towards originality, the love of grandiose 
undertakings, a kind of hr^, together with Ettle feeling of inde- 
pendence, a good deal of laziness, and much cordiaEiy, stSl charac- 
terize the educated classes. The merchants live quite aloof from 
any political or even inteEectual movement, under a rude patri- 
archal system, weE described in the dramas of Ostrovsky. A large 
proportion of them are nonconformists. Their sons, the wefi- 
known kupecheskiye synki, “merchants’ sons,” when they leave 
this kind of life, astonish the capital with their extravagances and 
absurd display of wealth- But Moscow takes its present physiog- 
nomy chiefly from its busy lower classes. The streets axe fidl of 
merchants and peasants, who continue to wear the old Russian garb, 
go on foot in the streets, drink tea in modest restaurants, and trans- 
act large businass. From being a town of the aristocracy, Moscow 
is conmg to be more and more a town of the wealthy middle 
classes, who persist in keeping the low educational level of the 
peapints in the viEages, and have but one aspiration, to become in 
their turn “merchants ” of the i^e described by Ostrovsky. 

— Moscow is surrounded by beautiful parks and pictur- 
esque suburbs. Of thefoimerone of the most frequented isthe Petrov- 
sky Park, to the north-west. A little farther out is the Petrovskoye 
Razumovskoye estate, with an agricultural academy and its de- 
pendencies (botanical garden, experimental farm, &c.). Another 
large park and wood surroimd an imperial pMace in the viEage 
of Ostankino. The private estates or Kuzminki, Kuskovo, and 
Ivuntzevo are also surrounded by parks ; the last has remains 
of a very old gmveyard, supposed to belong to the pa^n period. 
Twenty-eight miles westward from the city is the Sawin-Storojevsfcy 
monastery, situated, like so many other Russian monasteries, in a veiw 
fertile country, amidst beautiful forests ; it has a pretty cathed^ 
a rich treasury, and Ebrary. Farther westward stiE is the New 
Jerusalem monastery erected by the patriarch Nikon. 
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In the south-west, on the right bank of the Moskva, which here- 
makes a great bend to the south, are the Vorobiovy faEls, wMeh 
are accessible by steamer from Moscow, and afford one of the best 
views of the capital. In the bend of the Moskva is situated the 
Novo-Dyevitchiy convent, erected in 1525, and connected with 
many events of Russian history. It is now the burial-place of the 
Moscow aristocracy, and one of the richest nunneries in Russia. The 
viUage .^khangelskoye has also a good park and a palace built by 
Rasti'elE. Iliynskoye, formerly a private estate, was purchased by 
the imperial famEy in 1864. 

In me south, on the road to Serpukhoff, is the village of' 
Rolomenskoye, the residence of Alexis MikhaEovitch, with a 
church buflt in 1531 (a striking monument of Russian architecture, 
restored in 1880). Diakovo has also a church built in the 16th and 
17th centuries — a pure example of the architecture of Moscow, 
recaEiug the temple of VasiE Blajennyi. One of the best sites in 
the nei^bourhood of Moscow is occupied by the park of Tsaritzyno- 
.{11 mEes from the Kursk raEway station), purchased by Catherine 
II., with an unfinished palace and a beautiful park. The monastery 
Hikolo-Ugryeshskiy, 12 mEes from the city, between the Kursk 
and Ryazan raEways, also occupies a beautiftil site, and is much- 
visited by Moscow merchants, to venerate a holy picture by which 
Dmitry Donskoy is said to have been blessed before going to fight 
the Mongols. 

In the north, the forest of Sokolniki, covering 4^ square mEes, 
with its radial aEeys and numerous summer residences, is the part of ' 
Moscow most frequented by the middle classes. Close by, towards 
the east, is situated the Preobrajenskoye suburb, the centre of the 
nonconformists, and farther south the vElage of IzmaEovo, -with a 
home for invaEds and a model farm for apiculture. To the west 
of Sokolniki is situated the wood of Marima, the favourite resort 
of the merchants and “ merchants’ sons,” who -there spend fehulous 
sums of money on choirs of Gipsy singers. 

SistoTy. — ^The Russian annals first mention Moscow in 1147 as a 
place where Yuri Dolgomki met with Svyatoslav of Syeversk and 
his aEies, The site was inhabited from a very remote antiquity 
by the Merya and Mordvinians, whose remains are numerous in 
the neighbourhood, and it was weE peopled by Great-Russians iir 
the 12th century. To the end of fte 18th century Moscow re- 
mained a dependency of the princes of Yladimir, and had to suffer 
from the raids of the Mongols, who burned and plundered it in 
1237 and 1293. It is only under the rule of DaniE, son of Alex- 
ander Nevsky (1261-1302), that the prince of Moscow acquired 
some importance for the part he took in the wars against the 
Lithuanians. He annexed to his principality Kolomna, situated 
at the confluence of the Moskva -with the Oka. His son in 1302' 
annexed Pereyaslavl Zalessky, and next year Mojaisk (taking thus 
possession of the Moskva from its head to its mouth), and sO' 
inangurated a poEcy which lasted for centuries, and consisted in 
the annexation by purchase and other means of the neighbouring- 
towns and -Tillages. In 1300 the Kremlin, or fort, was enclosed 
by a strong waE of earth and wood, offering a protection to nu- 
merous emigrants from the Tver and Ryazan principalities who 
went to settle around the new city. Under John KaEta (1325- 
1341) the principaEty of Yladimir — where the princes of KieflT 
and the metropoEtan of Russia had taken refuge after the wars 
that desolated south-western Russia — ^became united -with Moscow p 
and in 1325 the metropoEtan Peter established his seat at Moscow, 
giving thus a new importance and a powerfol support to the young- 
piincipaE-ly. In 1367 the Kremlin was enclosed by stone walls, 
which soon proved strong enough to resist the Lithuanians undei- 
Olgerd (1868 and 1371). The son and grandson of KaEta steadEy 
pursued the same poEey. The latter (Dmitry Donskoy) annexed 
the dominions of Starodub and Rostoff, and took part in the re- 
nowned battle of Kulikovo (1880), where the Russians ventured for 
the first time to oppose the Mongols in a great pitched battle. 
The church, which strongly supported the princes of Moscow, 
ascribed -the presumed -victory to him and to the holy pictures- 
of the Moscow monasteries. 

At this time Moscow occupied a wide area covered -with vill^es. 
The Kremlin had three cathedrals — old, smaU, and dark buEdings, 
having narrow -windows filled 'with mica-plates — which 'were sup-- 
rounded by the plain wooden houses of the priuce and his boyars.^ 
To the east of the Kremlm was thejposcKf, or city, also enclosed by 
a -waE, and even then an important centre for trade. Different- 
parts of the to-wn belonged to different princes. In 1366 Moscow suf- 
fered i^m pestilence. Two years after the battle of EuEkovo it was • 
taken and plundered (for the last time) by the khan (Toktamish). 

The gradual increase of the principaEty continued during the- 
first half of the 15th century, and at the death of Yasili IL the' 
Blind, in 1462, it included not only the whole of what is now -the- 
govemment of Moscow, but also large parts of the present govern- 
ments of Kaluga, Tula, Yladimir, Nijni- Novgorod, Kostroma, 
Yyatka, Yologda, Yaroslav, and Tver. Still the prince, although 
assuming, Eke several others, the title of Great Pnnee, had timpy 

1 The name of boyars, or bciars, -was given to the descendants of ihe former- 
military bands of the princes, who had become counsellors and landowners. 
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A little more iafl.neace tliau other independent rulers m the afiFairs 
•of north-eastern Russia, and was recognized as the eld^ pnnee 
hy the khans. The towns which recognized his supremacy were 
quite independent, and only paid to his representatives the judi- 
oiary taxes, in exchange for miitary protection It is only under 
Ivan III (called the G-ieat by some Russian, historians) that the 
prince of Moscow asserted his claims on other parts of Russia, and 
■called himself " Euler of aU Hnssia ” {Sospodar %seya JSmz) It 
was about this tone, when the wealth of Moscow was rapidly m- 
creasmg by the extension of its trade, that the embelhshment of 
the town began In room of the old cathedral Uspensky, a new 
stroeture was built by Rioraventi of Bologna, aided by Kovgorod 
masons The cathedral Arkhangelaky was also rebuilt, and a third, 
Blagovyeschensky, was erected, as well as a stone palace and other 
buildings. The ;^iniin was fortified by strong towers, and the 
houses and churches bmit close to the walls ware destroyed. In. 
1520 Moscow was said to contam 45,000 houses and 100,000 in- 
habitants Its trade was rery active Ivan IV finally annexed 
IJovgorod and Pskov to Moscow, and subdued Kazan and Astra- 
khan. But after this reign. Moscow suffered for a long time a 
senes of misfortunes. In 1547 two dreadful conflagrations destroj ed 
nearly all the city, and a few days later the khan of the Cniaea 
advanced against it with 100,000 men He was compelled to retire 
from the banks of the Oka, but in 1571, taking advantage of the 
state into which. Russia was brought by the esti-avagances of Ivan, 
he took Moscow and burned all the town outside the Eremhn 
The gates of tlie Kremlin having been shut, thousands of people 
died in the flames, and the annals record that of the 200,000 who 
then formed the population of Moscow, only SO, 000 remained. In 
1591 the Mongols were again m Moscow arid avenged their repulse 
j&om the Kremlin, on the inhabitants of the open town 

By the end of the i6th century Moscow was a large aty, not 
less than 14 miles in cucumference The “ Great Posad,” or city, 
eontaining several Gostmoy Dvors for merchants of all nationali- 
ties, was enclosed tn 15S4 by a trench and stone wall, which 
atiil exist The “ "White Town" which enclosed the Kremlin and 
Great Posad finm west and north was also fortified, in 1586, by a 
stone wall (destroyed in the ISth centurv) , and in X5$$ n third 
enclosure, a mlisaded earthen wall, the .Zemlyanoy-Gotod, was begun, 
ineludmg all the town that snrrouaded the three former snlmvi- 
sions , It remained until the end of the ISth century Foreigners 
who viated Moscow spoke with astonishment of its wealth nnd its 
beauty But the internal afiarrs of the capital were m very bad 
case During the century, owing to the increase of population, 
new annexations, and a lively trade, the power of the oovars hod 
gradually increased. The peasants who settled on their Wds, or 
■on the estates of the prince given to boyars, had gradually Ijecome 
their serfs , and the Mhtieal tendency of the wiyars, supported 
by the wealthier middle classes (which bad also a rapid develop- 
ment m the same century), was to become rulers of Russia, like 
tie noblesse of Poland Dnniig the reign of Theodore, Bans 
Godunoff, the regent, ordered the murder of the heir to the throne, 
Bemetnus, son of Ivan IT , and himself became czar of Russia 
Moaeow suffered severely m the straggle which ensued, e^ecially 
when the populace rose and oxtennmated tie Polish garrison, on 
wboch occasion the whole of the town outside the Kremlin was 
burned aud plundered But in compensation it had ac(|mred 
IS the eyes of the nation a greatly-incieaaed moral importance, as 
41 Bfcronenald against foreign invasions. The monastery of Troitsa, 
wl^eilhe Poles besieged without tahag was invested with a 
higlier sancUiy. The town also by and by recovered its commercial 
hnpoktaooe, and this the more as other commercial cities were 
ruined, or fell into the hands of fore^ners , and thirty years after 
1512 Moeeow was again a wealthy city. Owing, however, to the 
ever-increasmg concentratiou of power m the hands of tte ezais, 
and the steady development of autocracy, it lost much of its 
pohtical importance, and assumed more and more, especially under 
Alexis Miknailovifceh, the character of a private estate of the czar. 
Its suburbs becoming mere dewndeaciea of his vast household. 

Dnrjng the whole of the l7t3i eentuiy Moscow continued to be 
the scene of manv troubles and internal struggles. The people ; 
aeveral tunes revolted against the fuvonntes of ttie czar, and were 
subdi^ only by cruel «xecatiOB% la which the class 

of citizens and merebauts rendenng hereditary nuhtaiy semee — 
supported the czar. Afterwards appeared the naskcl or noncon- 
foimist moTKaent, and m 1648, when the news spread that Stenfca 
Bazin was advancing on Moscow “to settle his accounts with the 
boyars,” tlie populace was kept ftom rising only by severe repres- 
sive measures and by the d^at of the mvader Later on, the 
^ireUsy themselves engaged in a senes of rebellion^ which led the 
yonthfiil Peter I to shea nvers of blood The opposition encoun- 
tered at Mttseow by his plans of refbnniag Russia according to his 
ideal of military autocracy, the conspiracies of the boyars and mer- 
chants^ the distrust of the mass of the people, all compelled him 
'afterwards to I^ve the city, and to see^ as his ancestors had 
•done, for a. new capital This he founded on the very ooiSnes of 
ihe military empire he was tmne to establish. 
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In. the course of the 18th century Moscow became the seat of a 
paaave and discontented opposition to the St Petersburg Govern- 
ment Peter T , wishing to see Mosaow like other capitals of western 
Europe, ordered that only stone houses should be built within the 
walls of the town, that the sheets should be paved, and so on , 
but his orders were only partially executed In 1722 the Kremhn 
was restored. In 1739 the city became once more the prey of a 
grtat confiagratiou , two otheis followed in 1748 and 1763, and 
gave an opportunity for enlarging some streets and squares In 
1755 the first Russian university was founded at Moscow Catherine 
II tned to conciliate the nobihty, and applied herself to benefit 
the capital with new and useful bmldinga, such as the senate house, 
tie foundlings’ and several other hospit^s, salt stores, Ac The 
cemeteries within the town were closed after the plague of l77l , 
several streets were enlarged, and the squares cleared of the small 
shops that encumbered them. "Water was brought by an aqueduct 
from the Mytischi villages In 1787 tha city had 803 ehureh^, 24 
monasteries and convents, 8965 houses (of wlach 1595were of stone), 
one pnntmg-ofiice, and 314 manufactones and larger workshops 

The last public disaster was espenenced by Moscow in 1812 On 
13tli September, six days after the battle of Borodino, the Russian, 
troops evacuated Moscow, leaving 11,000 wounded, and the next 
day the French occupied the KremluL The same night, while 
Kapolcon was waiting for a deputation of Moscow notables, and 
received only a deputation of the rich rasholmh merchant^ the 
capital was set on fire by its own inhabitants, the Gostinoy Dvoi, 
with Its stores of wine, spirits, and chemical stuffs, becoming the 
first prey of the flames The inhabitants abandoned the city, and 
it was pillaged by the French troops, as well as by Russians them- 
selves, and the burning of Moscow became the signal of a general 
nsmg of the peasants agamst the French. The want of supplies 
and the impossibility of wintermg m a ruined city, continually 
attacked by Cossacks and peasants, compelled Ifapoleon to leave 
Moscow on 19th October, after he had unsuceessfully tned to blow 
up certain parts of the Kremhn (P, A. K ) 

MOSELLE. See Hhute 

MOSER, JoHAiiTN Jakob (1701-1785y jurist, was horn 
At Stuttgart on ISth January 1701 He studied at the 
umveiBityof Tubmgen, where, at the early age of nineteen, 
he became professor extraordinaxius of law A year later 
he resigned his chair, with the expectation of receiving an 
appointment at Vienna, but this was refused him on his 
dechmag to jom the Catholic Church, From 172& he 
for some years held an ordinary professorship of law at 
Tubingen, and in 1736 he accepted a chair and directorship 
m the umversity of Frankfort-on-the-Oder On account, 
however, of differences with King WiUiam I of Prussia, 
he resigned these in 1739 and retired to Ebersdorf, a village 
m the principakty of Reuss, where for several years he 
devoted himself wholly to study, and especially to the 
production of ius Deutsches StaatsrecKt In 1761 he was 
called back to Wurtemberg as “ landschaftsconsulent,^’ 
and in 1759 was imprisoned at Hohentwiel on account of 
the steps he hod taken m connexion with, this office against 
certain iyramucal proceedings of the duke In 1764 he 
received his liberty and was restored to office, but from 
that tune took Little part in political affairs He died 30th 
September 1785 

Moser was. tie first to discuss in an adeqnate form tie subject of 
European mteinational law, and he istbe most volmmnous German 
viilei on public law In all, he wrote more than 500 volumes, 
its pnneipal works being Defutsehes Staatsreekt, 1787-1764 , Nmes 
Dezdsekes StaaisrecU, 1766-1775 , Dmts(Sm Btaaisardm, 1751-1767 , 
Orwndnss der Tmdzgm Staatsverfamaig mn Dezttsohland^ 1754 
See Schmid, Das J J Moser% 1868 , Schulze, J J Mmr, 
der Voter des Deuiscfwn StaaisreiMs, 1869. 

MOSES. Of the life of Moses we have few certain 
details, thoii^h the history of Israel bears witness to the 
importance of his work To what has been said under 
IsBAJiL lihere will here be added a brief snnomary of what 
has been handed down about hun His origin and the 
history of his childhood can be read in Exod i., iu (comp 
vi Idas'); the statements there given are enlarged and 
modified m the Jewish Midrast, particularly as we find it 
xn Josephus and Philo ^ The daughter of Pharaoh, we are 
told, was called Thermutis {Ant , u 9, 5), or Mems {Euseb , 

^ In «tiH more fantastic form in the Palestimau Targum on Exodus, 
the details of whiri nead not be reneated It ere 
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Prssp. Ev.f iz, 27) ; slie named the boy Mwucr^s, not becanse 
she used the Hebrew verb to express the fact that he 
was drawn out of the water, but because the Egyptian word 
for water was /u-w, and vcttjs applies to those who have been 
delivered from it (Ant.^ ii. 9, 6 ; comp. Philo, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 83 ; Euseb., l.c., ix. 28). She took care to have him 
trained in all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 22) 
and in that of the Greeks, Assyrians, and Chaldseans as 
well (Philo, ii. 84). To his great intellectual endowments 
corresponded his personal beauty, of which Josephus speaks 
in extravagant terms (Ant., ii. 9, 6-7). It was on account 
of this beauty that, when on one occasion, as a young man, 
he led an Eg^tian army against Meroe, the Ethiopian 
princess Tharbis opened the gates of the capital to him in 
order to make him her husband (Ant., ii. 10; comp. Numb, 
xii. 1). 

For reasons explained in Exod. ii. 11 sg-., Moses left 
the land of Pharaoh and came to Midian to the Kenite 
priest Jethro (also called Hobab Ben Eaguel and Raguel), 
whose daughter Zipporah he married, becoming by her the 
father of two sons, Gershom and Eliezer (Exod. ii. 21 sg’,; 
xviii. 2 sg.). During his stay in Midian he received, at 
the foot of Sinai (Horeb), the divine revelation at the 
burning bush whereby he was called to become the hberator 
of Israel from Egyptian bondage. With much reluctance 
he at last accepted this vocation, and, already expected by 
his brother Aaron and the elders, returned to his people.^ 
Arrived in E^pt, he associated Aaron with him as his 
interpreter, being himself no orator, but a man of counsel 
and action, and appeared before Pharaoh to demand of the 
king in Jehovah’s name permission for the people to go with 
flocks and herds into the wilderness to celebrate there a 
festival (the spring festival of the Passover) in honour of 
their God. Jehovah gave emphasis to the demand by 
great signs and wonders, — the plagues of Egypt, which have 
their explanation for the most part in evils to which Egypt 
is periodically liable, but are treated by Israelite tradition 
as the weapons of Jehovah in his ever-intensifying conflict 
with the king and the gods of Egypt. At length, by the 
slaying of the first-bom, the stubbornness of Pharaoh was 
broken, so that he consented to, and even urged, Hie de- 
parture of the Hebrews. By and by, however, he changed 
his mind, and, setting out in pursuit of the Hebrews, over- 
took them at the Red Sea; but Jehovah fought for them, 
and annihilated Pharaoh’s chariots and all his host. In 
order to present themselves in proper festal array at the 
celebration for the sake of which they were going into the 
wilderness, the Hebrew women had Arrowed dresses and 
ornaments from those of Egypt ; the Egyptians could now 
only blame themselves and their hostile conduct if those 
articles were not returned.^ 

By the miracle wrought at the Red Sea Moses was 
pointed out to the Hebrews as the man of God, to whom 
accordingly they now committed the task of earing for 
their outward life as well as their spiritual guidance. He 
led them first to Sinai, where the law was revealed and the 
worship in connexion with the ark of the covenant insti- 
tuted- When he had communed face to face with the 
Godhead for forty days on the holy mountain, the skin of 
his face shone so that he had to wear a veil ^ence the 
horns, properly rays, on his forehead). Driven from Sinai 
in consequence of their worship of the golden calf, the 
Israelites removed to Kadesh with the view of entering 

^ On tke road ocenrred the remarkable incident which, in the view 
of the narrator, led to the drcnmcigion of infants being substituted 
for that of the bridegroom (Exod, iv, 2i, 25 ; to mark 

the substitution, — compare the euphemism in Isa, viL 20). 

® Qnite contrary to the sense of the Biblical narrative, Justin (axEvi. 
2, 13) says, “ Sacra .fflgyptiorum furto ahstniit ; ” and still more per- 
verse is the gloss which. Ewald, proceeding upon this expression of 
Jnstin, gives. 
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Palestine. But this plan was defeated by their unbelief 
and faintheartedness, and, as a punishment, they were 
compelled to sojourn forty years in the wilderness of ICadesh 
(Paran, Sin). It was here and now that the people went 
to school with Moses ; here, at the sanctuary of the camp, 
he declared law and judgment ; and here, according to 
the view of the oldest tradition, the foundations of the 
Torah were laid (Exod. xviii.). The region of Kadesh 
was also the scene of almost all the miracles and other cir- 
cumstances we read about Moses. Here he showed himself 
to be at once the father and mother of the people, their 
judge, priest, and seer. It was not till towards the very 
close of his life that he led the Israelites from Eladesh into 
northern Moab, which he wrested from the Amorite king, 
Sihon of Heshbon, Here be died on Mount Pisgah or 
Nebo, after taking leave of the people in the great legisla- 
tive address of Deuteronomy. According to Deuteronomy 
xxxiv. 6, he “was buried in a valley in the land of Moab, 

. . . but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” ^ 
As his successor iu the leadership, Moses had named Joshua 
ben Nun, bnt the real heirs to his position and influence 
were the priests at the sanctuary of the ark of the covenant. 
Of his personal character the Bible tells us nothing (for 
Wy in Numb, xii 3 means only “ heavily burdened ”) ; but 
later Judaism is aR the more at liberty on this acconnt to 
expatiate upon it (see especially Josephus, Awi, iv. 8, 49). 

Such in brief r£suni6 are the accounts of iloses given in the Bible ^ 
and the Midrash. In addition to these we have also the statements 
of Hellenistie writers, preserved chiefly in the Contra Apiomm, of 
Josephus. These are all of an Egyptian complexion, and probably 
embody no ancient and independent tradition, but, in all that 
relates to the Hebrews, where they do not rest upon pure conjec- 
ture, merely go back upon obscure rumours of Jewish origin and 
dress them up after the manner of the Midrash — only in a con- 
trary sense, mth hatred and not vrith love — and then seek to fit 
them as well as may be into the Eg 3 rptiau history and chronology 
as known from other sources. The great munber of new proper 
names of places and persons which occur in the writings of Manetho 
and Ms like cannot be urged against this view, for the Midrash also 
is full of them. The very name Osarsiph, given to Moses himself, 
moreover, suggests a suspicion of dependence on the Asaphsaph, 
“mixed multitude” of Numb, xi 4 (comp. Exod. xii. 38) ; wnat 
is said in these places is known to have played a great part in the 
rise of the idle Egyptian tales about the origin of the Jews and of 
their lawgiver. 

For literature, see the various commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
and especially Dillmann on Exodus. (J. WE.) 

MOSES OF Choeestb was a native of Khor'ni & in Tarfln, 
a district of the Armenian province of Turuberan. Accord- 
ing to the only trustworthy authority — the History of 
Armenia^ which bears his name — he was a pupil of the 
two fathers of Armenian literature, the patriarch or catho- 
licos Sahak the Great and the vartabed MesrSb. Shortly 
after 431 he was sent by these men to Alexandria to study 
the Greek language and literature, and thus prepare him- 
self for the task of translating Greek writings into 
Armenian. Moses took his journey by Edessa and the 
sacred places of Palestine. After finishing his studies in 
the Egyptian capital he set sail for Greece ; but the ship 
was driven by contrary winds to Italy, and he seized the 
opportunity of paying a flying visit to Rome. He then 
visited Athens, and towards the end of winter (440) arrived 
in Conatentinople, whence he set out on his homeward 
journey. On his arrival in Armenia he found that his 
patrons were both dead. The History of Armenia speaks 
of its author as an old, infirm man, constantly engaged in 
the work of translating.^ In the later Armenian tradition 

® The legend of Ms assuTaption is of later gxowtii ; see the apocryphal 
Assuinptio Moysis (Apocalyptic Li r s H ATuaE, vok ii. p. 177), and 
compare Luke ix, 30, 33 ; Jnde 9. 

* Outside of the Hexateuch, however, he is almost never mentioned. 

* Cf. Sukias Somal, Qtcadro della storia leUeraria di Armenia, p. 

24 sq, ® iii 67 sq., 88, 65. 

^ On linguistic grounds, the MecMtarists ascribe to him the transla- 
tion of Eusebius’s Chronicle and of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
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we find otLer notices of tMs celebrated man,^ — sncli as, 
that he was the nephew of Mesr&b, that he was publicly 
complimented by the emperor Mareian, that he Imd been 
ordaaned bishop of Bagrewand by the patriarch Glut, and 
that he was buried in the church of the Apostolic Cloister 
at Mush in the district of Tar6n ; but these accounts must 
be received with great caution. This remark applies 
especially to the statement of Thomas Ardsruni,^ that 
Moses, like his Hebrew prototype, lived to the age of 120 
years, and recorded his own death in a fourth book of his 
great work.® The same caution must be extended to 
another tradition, based on an arbitrary construction of a 
passage in Samuel of Ani,^ which places his death in the 
year 489, 

Of the works of Moses ® the best known is the History 
<jfAT7nmia,^ or, as the more exact title runs, the GeneaXogi- 
cal Account of Greai Armenia. It consists of three books, 
and reaches down to the death of Saint Mesrdb, in the 
second year of Jazdegerd H. (17th February 440).'^ It is 
dedicated to Sahak Bagratuni (who was afterwards chosen 
to lead the revolted Aimenians in the year 481), as the 
man under whose auspices the work had been undertaken. 
This work, which in course of time acquired canonical 
■authority among the Armenians, is partly compiled from 
sources which we yet possess, viz., the Life of Saint Gregory 
by Agathangelos, the Armenian translation of the Syriac 
Doctrine of the Apostle Addai, the Antiquities and the 
Jewish War of Josephus, and above all the History of Mar 
Abas Kaiina (still preserved in the extract from the book 
of Sebios),® who, however, did not write, as Moses alleges, 
in Syriac and Greek, at Nisibis, about 131 B.o., but was a 
native of Medsurch, and wrote in Syriac alone about 383 
iuD., or shortly thereafter. Besides these, Moses refers to 
a whole array of Greek authorities, which were known to 
him from his constant use of Eusebius, but which cannot 
possibly have related all that he makes them relate.® 
Although Moses assures us that he is going to rely entirely 
upon Greek authors, the eonteuts of his work tiiow tiiat it 
is mainiy drawn from native sources. He is chiefly indebted 
to the popular ballads and legends of Armenia, and it is 
to the use of such materials that the work owes its perma- 
nent value. Its importance for the history of religion and 
mythology i^ in truth, very considerable, a fact which it 
is the great merit of Emin and Dulaurier to have first 
pointed out. For political history, on the other hand, it 
is of much, less value than was formerly assumed. In 
|«rtiet»lar, it is not a history of the people or of the I 
wantary, but a history of the Armenian aristocracy, and, in 


^ CoUacted by Lmglois, GdUection des Msioriens de PATmttde, ii. 

* In Bfcsset, GoUeetum d'hisioriens ArmAnienSf i 68. 

* There is not the lightest allosion elsewhere to any sach book. 

^ In Brosset, ii. 387. 

* Complete edition of the MecMtarisfe Venice, 1843 : new ed- 
1865, Svo. 

* The oldest 3IS. is that of S. Lazaro of the 12th centory. Col- 
laMone of MSS. of Btchmiadzin and Jerusalem are given by Agop 
Gansisn, Tifiis, X858, 4to. The book has been edited and translated by 
Whistoa, Iiondon, 1738, 4to ; and by Le Vaillant de Elorival Venice 
and Paris^ S.3. (1841), 2v<da,’8vo. 

^ The commencement of this king’s reign has been fixed by Holdeke 
(CfesckMte der Snssaniden. aus Tdbasi, p, 423) as 4th August 438 ; 
and this date has subsequently been established by documentary 
evidence from the fact of the martyrdom of Pefihion (see Hoffmann, 
Ausz&ge aits Syrisch&t AMm persuxher M&rtyrer. 87). 

. ® Translated in Langlois, 1 196 sg-. 

® ,Por the following statements, the proofs may be found in the 
article “ITeber die Qlaubwfirdigkeii der Armenischeu GescMehte des 
Moses von Khoren," by the present writer, in the Berichte der 

(M^derK&nigl. SSOvs. GeseHachaftder WwmtMkafien, 1876] 

w 2^ Bpic Songs tfAnderd Armenia (Ann. ), Moscow, ISSA 
^ * Etudes snr les chants historiques et lea traditions populaires de 

1 ancienne Amenie," in the Jowm. AskiL, iv., s6r. 19 (1852), p. 5 sg. 


opposition to the Mamikonian tendency which pervades the 
rest of the older Armenian historical literature, it is written 
in the interest of the rival Bagratunians. Down to the 3d 
century it is proved by the contemporary Graeco-Roman 
annals to be utterly untrustworthy ; but even for the times 
of Armenian Christianity it must be used far more 
cautiously than has been done, for example, by Gibbon. 
The worst feature is the confusion in the chronology, which, 
strange to say, is most hopeless in treating of the con- 
temporaries of Moses himself. What can be thought of a 
writer who assigns to Jazdegerd 1. (399-420) the eleven 
years of his predecessor Bahrtoi IV., and the twenty-one 
years of J azdegerd L to his successor BahrSm V. (420-439) ? 
The present writer formerly attempted to explain this 
unhistorical character of the narrative from a tendency 
arising out of the peculiar ecclesiastical and political cir- 
cumstances of Armenia, situated as it was between the 
eastern Roman and the Persian empires, circumstances 
whichi were substantially the same in the 6th as they were 
in the two following centuries. In the course of further 
investigations, however, he has come to the conclusion 
that, besides the many false statements which Moses of 
Khorini makes about his authorities, he gives a false 
account of himself. That is to say, the author of the 
HiMory of Armenia is not the venerable translator of the 
5th century, but some Armenian writing under his name 
during the years between 634 and 642. The proof is 
furnished on the one hand by the geographical and ethno- 
graphical nomenclature of a later period and similar 
anachronisms,^® which run through the whole book and are 
often closely incorporated with the narrative itself, and on 
the other hand by the identity of the author of the History 
with that of the Geography, a point on which all doubt is 
excluded by a number of individual afi£nities,^4 not to speak 
of the similarity in geographical terminology. The critical 
decision as to authorship of the Geography settles the 
question for the History also. 

The Geography is a meagre sketch, based mainly on the Ohoro- 
graphy of Pappas of Alexandria (in the end of the 4th century), 
and indirectly on the work of Ptolemy. Only Armenia, the Pers:^ 
empi^ and the neighbouring regions of the East are independently 
described from locd information, and on these sections the value 
of the little work depends. Since the first published text contains 
names like “ Russians ” and “ Crimea, ” Saint Martin in his edition 
denied that it was written by Moses, and ass^ed its origin to the 
10th century. It was shown, however, by L. Indjidjean that 
these are interpolations, which are not found in better manuscripts. 
And in fact it is quite evident that a book which gives the division 
of the Sasanid empire into four spahbehships in pure old Persian 
names cannot possibly have been composed at a long interval after 
the time of the Sasanidse. But of course it is equally dear that 
such a hwk cannot be a genuine work, of Moses of Khor'ni ; for 
that division of the empire dates from the early part of the reign 
of King Ch<»raa I. (531-579).^® Accordingly the latest editor, Z. 
P. Patkanow,“ to whom we are indebted for the best text of the 


12 “Heber die Glaubwiirdigkeit, ” &c., p. 8 sg. 

1® Instances of these may be found in i. 14, where the arrangement 
of Armenian provinces L, II., HI., IV., introduced in the year 536, is 
carried hwk to Aranq an older contempora:^ of Ninus ; and in the 
passage iil 18, according to which Shapfir II. penetrated to Bithynia, 
although the Persians did not reach that till 608. 

^6 the confusion, eommon to both books, between Cappadocia I. 
and Armenia I., in consequence of which Mazaka and Mount ArgSus 
are transferred to the latter locality (Mist. , i. 14 ; Geogr., Saint Martin’s 
ed., ii. p. 364) } also the passages which treat of China and Dchenbakur 
(Bist., ii. 81; Geogr., ii. p. 376), &c. 

“ Edition with translalaon by Whiston, London, 1736, 4to, 

^ In %b&M4mmres historigues et giographigues sur VArmemde (Paris, 
1819, 8 t 6 ), ii. p. 801 sg. 

^ Avit^ities of Armenia, (Ann.), iii p, SOS sg. 

See NOldeke’s Tabari, p, 165 sg. 

^ Armjanskaja geagraphija vii. tv&kapo r. Ch. (pripisiw awschsgasja 
Moiseju Ohorenskomu), St Petersburg, 1877, 8vo. Before him 
Kjepert (in the MoTUttsb. d. Berliner Akad., 1873, p. 699 a?.) had 
substeatially arrived at the right conclusion when he assigned the 
portions of the Geography referring to Armenia to the time between 
Justinian and Maurice. 
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Oeography, is of opinion that we have in it a writing of the 7th 
century. In this judgment we must concur ; and, 3 the limits 
within which the Geography was composed are to be more nearly 
defined, we may say that, from isolated traces of Arab rule ^ (which 
in Armenia dates from 661), it must have been written cer-tainly 
after that year, and perhaps about the year 667.® 

Another extant work of Moses is a Manual of Ehetoric, in ten 
books, dedicated to his pupil Theodorus. It is drawn up after 
Greek models, in the taste of the rhetoric and sophistry of the later 
imperial period. The examples are taken from Hermogenes, Theon, 
Apnthonius, and Libanius ; although the author is also acquainted 
with lost writings, e.g,, the Peliades, of Euripides. On account of 
the divergence of its style from that of the Ststory of Armenia, 
Armenian scholars ® have hesitated to ascribe the Khetmie to Moses 
of Khor'ni ; but, from what has been said above, this is rather to 
be regarded as a proof of its authenticity. 

Smaller works bearing the same honoured name ^ are— the L^r 
to SaJwJc Arderuni ; the History of the Holy Mather of God and her 
Image (in. the cloister of Hogotsvanch in the district Andzevatsi of 
the province of Yaspurakan), which is also addressed to Sahak ; 
and the Panegyric on Saint ^ipaime. Of the sacred poems attri- 
buted to him, there is only one short prayer, contained in the 
hymnal of Sharakan, which can really claim him as its author. 

Of works passing under the name of Moses of Khor'ni, the follow- 
ing are regarded by the historians of Armenian literature as spurions : 
a History (distinct from the Panegyric) of the wanderings of SairU 
Phipsime and her companions ; a Homily an the tram^uroMm of 
Christ ; a Discourse on Wisdom (i.e., the science of grammar) ; the 
Commentaries on grammar (an exposition of Dionysius Thrax). In 
the case of the grammatical writings, it has been su^ested that 
there may have been some confusion between Moses of Khor'ni and 
a Moses of Sinnich, who lived in the 7th century. (A. v. G.) 

MOSHEIM, JoHAinsr Loeenz von (c. 1694-1755), well ; 
known as a ckurch. Mstorian, but also distinguished in his I 
day as a master of eloquence, was born at Liibeck on the 
9th of October. There is some uncertainty as to the year, 
but the probability is in favour of 1693 or 1694. He 
received a somewhat irregular education at the gynmasium 
of his native place, and aftertrards entered the university 
of Kiel, where he took his master’s degree in 1718. His 
first appearance in the field of literature was in a pcdemical 
tract against Toland, Vindicise antiques Christianorum dis- 
ciplinse (1720), which was soon followed by a vol-ume of 
Observationes sacrse (1721). These works, dong with the 
reputation he had acquired as a lecturer on philosophy, 
and also as a fervent and eloquent preacher while acting 
as assistant to Albrecht zaun Felde, his teacher and future 
father-in-law, secured for him a call to a theological chair 
at Helmstadt, in 1723. The ImtUutwmm, SistoHse EccU- 
dasticsi lihri lY. appeared in 1726 (2 vols,, 12mo), and 
in the same year he was appointed by the duke of Bruns- 
wick abbot of Marienthal, to which dignity and emolu- 
ment the abbacy of Michaelstein was added in the following 
year. Mosheim was much consulted by the authorities 
when the new university of Gottingen was being formed ; 
especially had he to do with the framing of the statutes 
of the theological faculty, and -with the provisions for 
making the theologians independent of the ecclesiastical 
courts. But having signed in 1726 a promise to remain 
in Helmstadt he was unable to accept the call to the 
Georgia Augusta which was urgently pressed upon him, 
until the year 1747, when the duke of Brunswick at last 
released him from Ms obligation. To enhance the dignity 
he already possessed as a learned and brilliant theologic^ 
professor at CJottingen, a new office was specially created 
for him, that of ch^cellor, which, however, proved some- 
what burdensome, exciting the j^ousy of the nobles whom 
he governed.' He died at Gottingen on 9th September 

^ The passage about the trade of Basrah, -which was founded iu635, 
is decisive on this point (Saint Martin’s edition, ii. p. 868). 

® The peculiar interest which the author (Saint Martin, ii. p. 340) 
takes in the origin of the Slavs in Thrace is best explained by -the war 
against them which called the emperor Constans II. away from the 
East in the year 657. In other respects the writer displays the most 
complete indifference, and even ignorance, ■with regard to the state of 
affairs in the West. 

® Cf. Lauglois, ii. 49. * Cf. Lauglois, he. 
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1755, shortly after the completion of a new and greatly 
improved edition of his Church History. 

For Mosheim’s place as an ecclesiastical historian, see Cecech 
Histoet, vol. V. p. 765. In this department of literature, in. 
addition to the Jnatituticmes must be specially mentioned his Da 
Heivs Christianorum ante Constantinum Magnum Cammeniarii 
(1753), and Gibbon’s just criticism : “Less profound than Peta-vius, 
less independent than Le Clerc, less ingenious than Beausobre, the 
histormn Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and moderate.” His 

a tical writings, characterized by learning and good sense, 
ie Cogitationes in H. T. loe. select. (1726), and expositions 
of 1 Cor. (374^ and the two Epistles to Timothy (1755). In his 
sermons {Rdlige Iteden) considerable eloquence is shown, and a 
mastery of style which, justifies the position he held as president of 
the German Society. There are two English versions of the Insti- 
tutes, that of Maclaine, published in 1764, and that of Murdock 
(1832), which is much more correct. Tbe latter was revised and 
re-edited by Reid in 1848. An English translation of the De Pehvs 
Christianorum, begun in 1813 by Vidal, was completed and edited 
by Murdock in 1S51. 

MOSQUE or more fully Ma^id JdmH', the place 

of congregational prayer). Owing to the almost complete 
absence of ritual in the Moslem worship, the mosque, at 
least in its earlier forms, is one of the simplest of all re- 
ligious buildings, — its normal arrangement being an open 
court {Sahn) surrounded by a covered cloister (Liwdn), in 
the centre of which is a cistern for the ablutions requisite 
before prayer {Mida’a) the side of the mosque which is 
towards Mecca is occupied by a roofed building {Madura), 

I or place reserved for prayer, sometimes screened off from 
the court, but frequently quite open towards it. In the 
centre of this sanctuary is a niche {Mihrdb or Kihla) 
showing the direction of Mecca ; and by the side of the 
niche is a lofty pulpit {Mimhar). In front of the pulpit is 
a raised platform (Dakkxi) from which certain exhortations 
are chanted, and near it one or more seats and lecterns 
combined from which chapters of the Koran are read to 
the people. 

liinarets {Matddkin, sing. Mddhana) were not built 
during the fost half-century after the Flight, but now as 
a rule no mosque is without at least one. From the upper 
gallery of this the Moedhdhin announces to the faitMul 
the times for prayer, — ^five times during the day, and twice 
at night. Blind men are generally selected for this office, 
so that they may not overlook the neighbouring houses. 

Most mosques have endowed property, wMch is admi- 
nistered by a warden {JYdxir), who also appoints the iTn.4.mg 
and other officials. The larger mosques have two imdms ; 
one is called (in Arabia and Egypt) the KkcUih, and he 
preaches the sermoa on Fridays (the Moslem Sabbath); 
the other, the Rdtib, reads the Koran, and recites the five 
daily prayers, standing close to the Mihrdb, and leading 
the congregation, who repeat the prayers with Tiim^ and 
closely follow his postures. The imims do not form a 
pri^tly sect ; they generally have other occupations, such 
as teadiing in a school or keeping a shop, and may at any 
time be dismissed by the warden, in which case they lose 
the title of im4m. Doorkeepers and attendants, to sweep 
the floor, trim the lamps, and perform other menial offices, 
are attached to each mosque, in numbers varying according 
to its size and endowment. Moslem women, as a rule, are 
expected to say their prayers at home, but in some few 
mosques they are admitted to one part specially screened 
off for them. This is the case in the mosque of Sitta 
Zainab in Cairo. In the Aks4 mosque at Jerusalem there 
is a latticed balcony for the women, who can see without 
being visible to the male worshippers below. 

The greatest possible splendour both of material and 
workmanship is often lavished on the building and its 

® In mosques frequented by Turks or ottier members of the Hanafi 
sect running -water is provid^ from a raised tank -with flowing jets, 
called a hanafiya after the sect who require it. Other S-unnis are 
content to wash in a stagnant tank. 
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fittings The "whole outside is frequentlj decorated -with 
the most elaborate surface-camag m stone or marble, — ^the 
pavement of the richest marblesj lalaid in intricate patterns, 
the walls panelled in a similar •way, or decorated with 
the most noinute mosaics of glass, mother-of-pearl, agates 
and other costly stones The central niche and the pulpit 
are of special magxaficence , and, if the latter is of ■wood. 
It IS often cohered "mth deheate aroiy carvings, and inlay 
of pearl and ebony Yery beautiful surface-ornament, 
executed in hard stucco, and enriched ’With gold and colours, 
15 used to decorate arches, ■wall surfaces, and the penden- 
tives of domes, -which latter generally have the so-called 
“ stalactite ” form of ornament — one of great beauty and 
complexity The woodwork of doors, screens, and ceihiig« 
IS frequently very gorgeous -with earring, iiilay, and ela- 
borate painting , the ■whole of the doors outside are often 
corered with very delicate pierced and embossed work in 
bronze, or more rarely iron The magnificent tiles from 
Persia, Damascus, and Ehodes, enamelled in brilliant blue, 
green, and. red, ou a white ground, are often used to eo-ver 
the -TC-alis Traeeried "wmdo’ws in pierced majhle or stucco 
"work often occur , these are filled "with bnlliant coloured 
glass, always in very small pieces, fonning a transparent 
mosaic of je’wel-like richness t Lamps of enamelled glass, 
or of bronze mlaid Tvith silver, ■were once common, but are 
no-w rapidly disappearing 

Borne mosques, especially the Karfibin mosque at Tez in 
Morocco, possess a collection of magnificent illuminated 
MSS , chiefly copies of the Koran and other religious books, 
in the large collection at Fez, MSS of Aristotle’s UTaUiral 
Mtsiory, ■yith the works of Averroes and other commenta- 
tors, exist ixi eon&iderable number , some fe’W of the MSS. 
ax© as early as the lOfch century 
Mam of — Considerable diversities exist in the 

])lan and arrangement of mosques in various countries, either 
because the Moslem conquerors adopted to some extent 
the existing buddings and architecture of the conquered 
people, or on account of the new mosque bemg built on a 
site already cramped by surrounding buildings The first 
of thesa causes influenced to some extent the mosques of 
India, and to a much greater extent those of European 
Turkey The second cause, the cramped site, especially 
in Cairo, created a special type of plan hfevertheless, 
■when free from such disturbing influences, there is one 
normal plan adopted, at least m early times, by the Mos- 
lems in all countries — from India to Cordova, and from 
northern Syria to Egypt ^ This normal plan is a very 
simple one, and m the natural product of a country like 
Arabia, unskilled in architecture, -where land was -worth 
but little, and timber very scarce (See fig 1 ) 

Though not the earlMt, the great mosque of Cordova is the most 
magoificeiit, and m the maaa tlio best preserved, of this tjpical 
form * It was begun n 784-5 by the cahph 'AM al Bahman I 
(AWerame) aad tompleted by his son Hishair in 79<J 4 , though it 
■was ftftcrwaPils enlarged and then to some eicteiit iryured "by addi 
tiotts— tile work of the ChiUitians, who made it into a cathedral — 
yet it sbll remains hut httle altered, escep-c by the loss of its mag 
Jiifiesent carrad and inliKl Tyood esilmg and sTimptaous Mitnbaf 
It coDsists (omitting recent additions) of t’wo maia parts, a large 
cloistered open court, -with at one side a covered buildiiig for 
prayer In one respect only at differs fiom the usual plan the 
opu co-art IS generally much larger than the loofed space, -whereas 
at Cordova it is smalls Toi the sake of brenty this arrange- 
ment ‘will, m the rest ol the arfaele, be referred to as the “normal 
plan ” In spite of neglect and alterations this mosque is gt ifl one 
of the most imposing fcmldmgs m the world The long ranges of 

^ feee Goste, Arcktieefure A-rabe^ 1837 39, Bonigom, Les Arts 
Ambis, 1868 , Pnsse d’Avenaes, Art AraM, 1874-80 : and Tener, 
UArmhtte et la Perse, 1842-63. 

® The great mosque of Mecca (y « ) is unique m plan. For an 
account of the mosque of Medina, see MmiiirA. 

» Contreras, Arte ArAe m JSsjmena, 1876 , Aca4m&, 19th Noveui 
her 1881, “Mosqae of Cordoba,’ byj H Middleton , Jmut de 
Pspa!^ , and Prangey, Mosguie de Oordem 
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aisles, nineteen from east to -west and thirty-one from north to 
south— on their marble columns the spoils of many a Greek and 
Eoman temple — seem to stretch almost eadlessly m every direction, 
and each range of pillars appears to lose itself m the glootB of 
distance, so that from uo point can any idea be formed of -what is 
the real size of the -whole building Tie side towards the court 
■ftas quite open., and ah. over the court orange-trees were planted 
at regular intervals, continuing the lines of the columns within, 
and set at the same distances apart , so that aisles of orange-trees 
lu long ranges coveied the open space, just as the maible columnh 
did mthin Ho words can desonbe the jewel -like splendour of the 
mosaics in the sanctuary, which in complicated Arabesque pattsms, 
mixed with elaborate Cufic inscriptions, cover the Wails and even the 
arenes, which cioss and recross each other in the most fanciful and 
danng wai, forming a sort of aisle ronnd three sides of the sancuuaiy 
There la dociuaentary e-vudenoe to sho-iv that these glass mosaics, 
though of thoroughly Oriental design, aie like those in the mosques 
of Jerusalem, and Damascus, the work of Christian artists from 
Bjzantium 

The most important early mosques -were all built on this normal 
plan, with but very alight variationb The following are some of 
the finest examples of this type — 

Mosque of 'Amr, Old Cairo, begun la 642 A u , but much ea- 
laiged at the end of the 7th century, and afterwards partly 
rebuilt (see fig 1} 

Mosque of Sidi Okba at Kairawin m Tuh’S, latter part of 7th 
century. 

Mooque of Sidi 'Okba near Biskra in Algeria, about 884 
Mosque of Edns at Itz in Moiocco, end of 8th century 
Great mosquo of Damascus, 708 
Gieat mosque of Cordova 784-794 (described above) 

Mosque of Ibn. Tfilun, Cairo, 879 
Mosque of Al Azhar, Oauro, begun about 970 
Great mosque at Old Delhi, 1196-1285 

The fiist ol these, the mosque of Amr (sea Costs, Aroh^teol^ire 



1 Kibla. 2 Muabar 3 Tomb ol 'Amr i Dakka 5 Eountam for Ablu- 
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ArcAe), is now in a partly mined condition Its east v all probably 
still retains some of the original work of 'Amr, who in 642 
built a small mosque on the site oi the present one But little 
reniams except its fine antique marble columns to tell of its 
former splendour m mosaic, stucco xeliefr ennohed with painting 
and magnificent inlaid wood ceilings and screens Aecordrng to 
Makmi, it once contained 1290 MSS of the Koran, and -was 
lighted hy 18,000 lamps In. general effect, like all mosques of 
this simple and extensive plan, it is very stately, from, the vast 
size of Its area, and its great number of elosely-ranked columns 
and arches, the latter being of many forms — pointed, semicircular, 
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and horse-slioe. Tig. 1 gives its plan as a good typical specimen 
of this normal type of mosque. 

The mosque at Kairawau, Tunis, said to have been founded by 
'Okba (see supra, p. 567), follows the normal plan, with 439 fine 
antique marble columns, horse-shoe arches, some pointed and others 
round, and flat ceiling of dark ■wood, once magnificently painted. 
Its sanctuary is ten aisles deep by seventeen wide. In the centre of 
the court is a marble fountain over the sacred well, said to communi- 
cate -with the spring Zemzem at Mecca. Its minaret, a rather later 
addition, is very massive and stately ; it is square, in three stories, 
each battlemen'ted, the walls battering considerably. The sanctuary 
is domed, and the Mihr&b is decorated ■with magnificent tiles. 
Adjoining the sanctuary is a small room for a library. 

The other great mosque of Sidi-'Okba, built soon after his death 
in 682, and containing his tomb, is in Algeria near Biskra ; it 
much resembles the Kairawmn mosque, but is less splendid, some 
of the columns being' not of marble but of baked clay decorated 
with painting. 

The great mosque of Fez, about the same date, is also very large 
and magnificent, with Mirubar and Mihr&b richly ornamented with 
minute mosaics ; it has also a fine inlaid and painted wood ceding, 
and some elaborately-carv'ed doors. It still possesses a fine library. 
(See Amici, Journey to Fez, 1878.) 

The great mosque of Damascus ■was built on the site of a 
Christian basilica, erected by Theodosius in 395-408. From 636, 
when the Arabs conquered Damascus, until 708 this basilica 
■svas used jointly both by the Christians and the Moslems. The 
basilica was then pulled down, and the present mosque built by 
the caliph "Walid. It has the normal plan, and is 508 feet by 320 
feet. Its sanctuary is only three aisles deep; it has a central 
dome on the south or Mecca side, and on the east and w^est a large 
porch. Samhiidi records that one of the conditions of peace con- 
cluded between the Byzantine emperor and "Walid was that the 
emperor should furnish a certain number of workers in mosaic 
for the decoration of the mosques at Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, 
and Damascus. 

The mosque of Ahmed Ibn Tiilun, in Cairo, completed in 879, 
has the normal plan, with the exceptional addition of an outer 
court, or wide passage, running round three sides of the rectangle, — 
probably to cut it off completely from the noise of the surrounding 
streets. It is built of brick, coated ■with delicate reliefs in stucco, 
once enriched with painting. The Mihrdh has beautiful mosaics, 
and the Mimbar is a marvel of delicate carving and inlay. The 
pillars and arches are of brick enriched with elaborate stucco-work. 

It has a very remarkable minaret on the west side, with a spiral ! 
external staircase. The architect was a Copt, an Egi^'tian Chris- 
tian. It is perhaps the earliest important building in which the 
pointed arch is largely used. 

The mosque Al-Azhar, ‘'The Splendid,” was built in the centre 
of ITew Cairo about 970 and, though frequently restored, has 
in the main been little altered. It is on the normal plan, with 
ranges of pointed and slightly horse-shoe arches, supported on more 
tlian 400 fine antique columns of marble and porphyry, chiefly from j 
Roman buildings. Among its later decorations are magnificent 
wall-coverings of the most beautiful Persian tiles. It has a special 
interest in being the chief university of the Moslem world, con- 
taining some thousands of students {mujdwirin), for whom certain 
parts of the mosque {Biwdk) are screened off, according to the 
country from which they come. Thus special parts are reserved 
for natives of the various provinces of Egypt, of Morocco, Syria, 
Arabia, India, Turkey, &c. Each student can, if he is -too poor 
to hire lodgings, live, eat, and sleep in the mosque. Each has ' 
a large chest in which to keep his clothes and books ; these are 
piled against the walls to a height of seven or eight feet. The 
students pay no fees, but the richer ones give presents to the 
lecturers, who sit on the matting in various parts of the sanctuary 
or cloister, while the students sit round each lecturer in a circle. 
The usual course of study lasts for three years, though some 
students remain for much longer. The chief of the lecturers, called 
the Sheikh al-Azhar, receives about £100 a year, tbe others little 
or nothing, as regular pay. The Koran, sacred and secular law, 
logic, poetry, and arithmetic, with some medicine and geography, 
are the chief subjects of study. 

Of mosques which are not built on the normal plan the earliest 
and most important are the two in the Haram al-Sherrf (High 
Sanctuary) at Jerusalem (see vol. xiii. p. 642). 

The Kubbet al-Sakhra (Dome of the Rock), popularly, but wrongly, 
called the “Mosque of Omar,” is not, strictly speaking, a mosque 
at all. It belongs rather to the c-lass of ‘ ' shrines,” — generally small 
square, circular, or octagonal buildings erected over some sacred 
spot or tomb. It is a very beaiitiful building, wdth high central 
dome, and double ambulatory round it, — the outer wall being oeta- 

f onal, and the dome, with the pillars that carry it, circular in plan, 
t i.s decorated in a very sumptuous way by inlay of rich marbles 
and very splendid glass mosaics. The outer 'wall and most of the 
internal mosaics are later than the dome itself. Its windows of 
mosaic-like stained glass are very beautiful, and are almost the only 


Moslem, example of the use of lead “ eames,” instead of the bits of 
glass being fitted into marble or stucco tracery ; this, as well as the 
glass wall -mosaics, w'as probably the work of Byzantine aj-tifieers.^ 

The mosque within the same enclosure, called' Al-jiksa, is entirely 
roofed, with many aisles and columns, haring no open court, quite 
unlike the usual ari-angement of a mosque. 

The finest and largest group of mosques is at Cairo. Many of 
them are very complicated buildings, "with no resemblance to tlie 
normal plan before described. In some cases a hospital, a school, a 
court of justice, a monastery, or very frequentlj*' a tomb, forms part 
of the building, and causes considerable modifications in its plan. 

The finest of these is the mosque of the sultan Hasan, built 
between 1356 and 1359 (fig. 2), a good specimen of a mosque 
built in a crowded site 
■with a wing for a tomb. 

In plan it is cruciform, 
the central part being 
open to the sky; the 
eastern ami of tfie cross 
is the sanctuary, and 
farther east is the stately 
domed tomb of the sul- 
tan himself. AH four 
arms of the cross are 
vaulted in stone -with a 
plain -waggon vault. Its 
magnificententrance on 
the north, with an en- 
ormously high arch, de- 
corated with stalactite 
reliefs in stone, is set 
somewhat askew to fol- 
low the line of the old 
street. It has two mi- 
narets, one of great 
height and grandeur. 

The Muristan Kalaiin 
is a combination of 
hospital, tomb, and 
mosque, — an enormous 4 
buildingeovering a very 
large area. It was built 
by Sultan Kalaun at the 
beginning 'of the 14th 
century ; his tomb, built 
13*20, which forms part 
of this great building, is 2.— Plan of Mosque of Sultan Hasan, Cairo, 

a massive square edifice i, 2 . Main entrance. 3. Court open to sky. 
"with a very grand and 4, 5. Fountains. 6, 6. North and south vaulted 
wall desio-nertnetaffOTial transepts (the dotted lines show the enrve of the 
weu-aesignea octagonal .^.^nlt). 8, 9. Dakka. 10 . Sanctuary. 11. Mimbar. 
aome. its wall-mosaics 12 . ;^fbla. is. Boor to tomb. 14. Domed tomb- 
in pearl and precious chamber, is. Tomb within screen. 1<S. Kibla. 
stones are tmusuallv Minarets. IS, 19, 20. Various entrances to 
"(mosque. 21. Small rooms connected "mth serwee 
magi^eent. Even a qj mosque. 22 . Sultan’s private entrance, 
bare list of the mosques 

of Cairo would occupy a large space ; they are over four hundred 
in number, and are mostly remarkable for some beauty in design 
or richness in their ornament and material. 

The mosque of Ibrahim Agha should specially be noted for the 
splendid Persian tiles -which cover the east wall of its sanctuary ; 
these are of the end of the 16th century, and are unrivalled in 
beauty both of drawing and colour. The "tiles are 9 inches sqnare, 
and work into large designs with very graceful sweeping curves of 
foliage, drawn with the greatest skiD, and painted in the most 
brilliant yet harmonious colours — ^perfect masterpieces of coloured 
decoration. See Mukal Decoeation. 

The so-called “Tombs of the Caliphs,” really tomb-mosques of 
Egyptian sultans, are a large group of very fine buildings, less than 
a mile outside the walls of Cairo. The largest is that of Sultan 
Barkuk, with a superb dome and two stately minarets. In addi- 
tion to’ an extensive open court, it has on each side of the sanctuary 
a magnificent tomb-chamber containing the bodies of tbe sultan 
himself, who died in 1399, and various members of his family. 

The most beautiful and graceful of all these mosques is that which 
contains the tomb of Sultan Kait-Bey, who died in 149S ; its 
dome is entirely covered externally with beau-tiful and delicate 
reliefs carved in stone. Its minaret is a masterpiece of invention 
and extreme grace of outline, combined with the richest and most 
exquisite detail; like most of the Cairo mosques, _ its exterior is 
ornamented by bands of red stone alternating with the yellow 
Mokattam limestone. Inside, marble inlaid pavements and mosaic 
on the walls, •with decorations in painted stucco and wood carved 
and inlaid give extreme splendour to the building. Fig. 3 gives 
its plan as a typical example of tbe combined mosque and tomb,_ 
— ^tbe latter the more important. The mosque inside the ■walls oi 

1 See De Vogue, Tmple de Jerusalem, 1SB4 ; Texier, Asie Mineure, lSfi2. 
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^a.iio, biillfc by tlie same sultan, 
i^arksible fur its cirvisigs and 
nosaica. 

It sltonld be oljSi'Aed thattliii 
jjagLiJit’ersE moa'iues uf Etryi*r» 

IS of otlier co'aTJitritjo, oJW't litt.e 
jr notaiiig to tho E»'iEi''e ar.-lii- 
teetural talent of tlic Atabs tliein- 
iolves. Thoir ovni l.iaiLilinys at 

tbetinieof tUe PrupUtt tmt* of 
cLe simplest and mdoat fioscriT'- 
ticm, but tliey \ti?re always ready 
to make use of tlie arolutoctiinil 
skill and foiiatru* tivt* i«;fter of 
tlie Mripk' tbrj etaumerfid. 

Tlio earlier 1 uf E^ypt 

are mainly tlit* pioduft of Coptic 
and IJyz'iiitiue skiilA^'kile ratio r 
Liter the art of Per-ij, '“otlt in iit? 
general tlwigna and detail j of 
uurkiiiAnA.d|i. ; .o.J a |itU'a- 

tijoiliit iuthu'-’iee over tla- wLole 
wofid. Aio'th'T ijida- 
tiiffc fnaiC not E'-foip tfau, thut 
of Fr-i-aeh airi E7,!.'l:--h tnulae, 
|ir«iu(.'i:4 by th e liniLi: ugs eroettnl 
iy tht; rruvjdor-' durinjr tlo ;r o> - 
eupijuonof raA-'-rin . 'Jt.t-nftl! 
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,q!je-tcra'i of SrJtaa Kait- 
jjey, Criir-J. 

— — - , / jo.iiu rutTEuee. 2. Lobby Slid eis- 

(..’airo Kio.sfltie.'S, tfjat of Kaljisu. ti'ras for aLIatif,n. 3. Great minaret. 

'arLdic'-l ddorwar, 4. kibla. 5. Mbolar. «i. Sultett’s Minb- 
-- - - ■ - 'i, c.'iiElwr. 7. luu tonibwjtmn a sereea. 

;y;s. llakfca. 


a n;*- 

taken m m i Oi-* . J ai ii ^ 
at Aere—a initi spmttieu of ifACij 
Etwli.'ih 'Aork, 'i'li.irli would utii hu nut of plare in Salisbury Catiie- 
tiraX Mf-'Situi of the dustered jainb-shafts and deep 

areb-rnoiilJingB oi'tkiii ■•rtyln often oocar. 

The rest of uortiiBni Afrina contains many nio'-sij^ne.* of great size 
and spUiiuLur ; ainun^ th-se the most important, in addition to those 
air-'aXf JafftTn^ued aii having the normal plan, are — (1 > the mos<^ne- 
tfiiuh «f 'Alidalbu b, Wadib in Kairawin, Tunis, a vorylarge bnild- 
iusr. coataiuing sstfveui courts aiul doisters, dating from the same 
early as the otlifir },rvL.t in Kaimwuii : its minaret is 

vo Veil'd outside 'Kiilii fine bine and grts-n riles ; (2) the great mosque 
uf Algiers, lOth eeiriuty ; and 'll) that of Tleiucen, in the extreme 
rest of Airam, built in the inidiUe of the 12th eentnry ; this has a 
rery sfdsrSiid i«Teaient, partly eomposed of Algerrian onyx, and a 
broriZfi ohariil^iiier, S in diameter, giTen hy Sultan 
Varoimk, 1.'J4S-S;L 

I:i Spain, at yalira n*.-ar Cordova, was one of the grandest of 
the e»:fy imj^qucs liuislu-d in bdl ; bat nutUing of it now exists. 
Sevt-ral church t.s in Sytin Wfc;e originally built as mosque.s, such as 
X Cri'to d« lit Liiz at ToIeLlo, a' small, nearly square building, 
rofjissii by donJO-Uke ’.auliing un niarble pillai'S. 

In Persia but HtiL- n'>w remairis of tire luaginliocnt early aao^'ies, 
built with suidi sphudour, e.qK'ciaUv daring the reign of Hardn al- 
lta.-,huL At En-rrcuiu tlu-re U a Sine luoAme, combined with tomb 
and litispiul. alm-wt Eai'ly Gothic in style, dating from the ISth 
eentary.^ At Tabs is thire is another ehun li-like mosque, evidently 
the work of r,yaii,t;iiebn2ldi,'r4;arijordi»ig1oTes.ief, this Ijeloa^tothe 
Jgthcentaryl but it w p?,.l.uijly two or three hundred years earlier. 

The uio.sque.’' of lIc'UtiE, near L^sarcu in Cilicia, is a fine large 
jceratjgular Ijoildiii',^, covt-red with low domes on 8«|Hare piers- It 
ciatc!, from the second btlf of tho 12tb century. 

At 'IT'hokii'ghe luar Uroii-Sift is a very remarkable mosque— that 
of diui'ad I.. bUiit ia the 13tii century, alniost in the style of con- 
tcijjliorary Italian iiothio. It.^ nudn llh<?ade l)Cars au extraordinary 
rc.■^♦■n. blauee to unv of tli’ varljer rihiicse palaces. 

'ills iarer capital of i’.^rsiu.— Ifi»aiian~l»eL'aine the centre of the 
highfst (leveldpaHmE of the Peihiau art.s tutder Shah 'Abhfe I., 
13.irj-ltTd9 ; to thi,s jy&riol Ireloiig.s the sjilcedid mostjue called 
ilafjid rili.ih, SI. straagciy-pLiniJCfl buihliiig of great size, enriched 
in the sunaptrous way, insuk* ansi out, by wall-eoverings of 
the nnttax I'l-rsiaa suiaurelled tiles. The inostpie of Saltan HoseiSi 
l-uilt as laical 1731', proaervea much of the old heauty of d^ign 
and ilc;i ’Oration- 

India is asj[«?eia]ly rich in ino.'ipues of great size ami bcaaty. The 
earlier ones are muck iutlueneetl by the Ktill older Hindu arcliitec- 
tui-e, and soxe of the larger ino.s<[«eB are built of inatemis ffoia 
the old Jain temples. It is i'e«;ordetl that twonty-seTen , Hiudu 
teurples wore dosrroycU to Luikl the great nn>s{j[ue in Old Delhi, 
ereeta.! T19d to 123a, which presents a curiouB mixture of the 
seuu-barbajTottS Hindu taried work with the more refined tod 
graceful decoiatioa of tiie Afo.sleni builders. This great inosgm is 
oa the normal pHa, as is cha 33th century mosque at Ajxair, also 


^ See re.rier, L'Armeute ei Ut Perse, 1342-52 ; Coste, MorntM^mUs 
Mmaraes de l\z Awe, iSuf ; Flacdin and Cosw, Voyage m Pirse^ 
1S43-54. 


built on the rains of a Hindu tenaple. A whole volume would not 
suffice to describe the magnificent mosques of India, such as those 
at Ahmedabad, Afaudu, Maldah, Bijapur, Fathipur, and countless 
others. The introduction in the 17th centuiy of Bloreutine . marble^ 
and inosaie workera produced a new and very splendid style of 
building, of ■which the “pearl mosque” and the Taj Hehal at A^a 
are the'iinest specimens. ^ 

At Siinagar in Kashmir there is a large and reiy remarliable 
mosque of the noiuial plan, eonstmeted entirely of wood logs, with 
ttunei'ous pillars of deod.ir pine ; it ps built by Shah Ramadan^ 
and is an extremely picturesque building. (See Cole, A iicisnt B idld- 
iiigs in JCiUikettir, ISiW.) . , , 

la Tiirkevthe mosques are either old Christian basilicas, such 
as ,S. Bophm and S. Saviour’s at Constantinople, and the numerous 
fine earl v elmrehes of Thessaloniea and Trebizond, or else are mostly 
copies, ihore or Less accurate, of Justinian’s splendid church of S. 
Soj'ihia, a building which seems to have been enthnsiasticaHy ad- 
li'.ired and appreciated by the Ottoman conquerors. The mosque of 
tfolaumin the Ifagiiitieent, ]5o0-1555, is the finest of these Turkish 
reproductions of S- Sojihia. Another, rather less close a copy, is 
the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 160S. Kona of this latter class are 
of course earlier than, the middle of the 1 6th- century. ^ 

In the present century Moslem art lias produced but little of 
architectural impnrtauce. The great mosque of hi ohammed Ali, on 
tlie citadel of Cairo, is the work of a German architect, and thoiigh 
built of rich materials is of siugll artistic value or interest ; it is a 
large bat feebly designed bufidiug of the S. Sophia type. TJnfor- 
tuaatelv European influence seems now tc be rapidly destroying 
the fediiig for true art that still survives among Moslem natious. 

llteraptr«~~ln additioji to woris referred to atove see Monumentoe Arquitec- 
tenicosck £spa^, IS39-83; Ituxpliy, Arahiari AntiQuitUs af Spain, ISIS ; Ovsn 
Jones, AtAmbTO, 1843 ; Aniiguedades Arabes de F^ana, 1870 ; Bay s I is^s wt 
CVO'TO, 1S40; Boberts, Hohj Land, Pgypt, &c., 1842-9; Bessemer, AmbmUe 
£ait-yeK£eningen, lSi3; Costellaci, Archikitum Orientals-, Lauuay ana Itton- 
Uoi, ArehUKUm Ottomane, 1873; Salaenberg, Alt-Ohrkilkhe HmdenkmU 
W71 Constantinomli IS54; Lewis, Ittvstratians ^ Comtantinople, 1837: CJiarfiin, 
rov'toe ett Perse, 1735 : Pergusson, ArsUteeUire of India, &c., 1876 ; Cole, Ancjmt 
Eelhi; . . 

MOSQUITO (sometimes tvrifcten “Mosquita a SpanisH 
word signifying “little fly/’ is a name popiilarly applied 
to certain annoying dipteroits insects, andjAtrictly speaking, 
it skould probably be nsecl only for species of CuUddse 
(and for tlie genus Oulecs in particular), for wkick gnat 
is tie English synonym ; in many couEitries it is by 
almost coanaon consent applied to all small dipterous in- 
sects that snefc kunian blood, and therefore includes wiat 
■we know as “sand-flies,” “midges/* &c., of tlie genera 
(Jeraiopogoit, tSimtclium, and others. By Englishmen & 
distinction is often falsely drawn between “mosquito’* 
and “gnat,®* tie former being supposed to repxesmt an 
insect ^native cluefly of hot climates, -whereas the Latter 
is their own too-well-kiio\vii pest. In effect the terms are 
really synonymous, and any actual difference can only be 
specific. In very hot seasons -we not uncommonly hear 
alarming reports of mosoiiitoes liaving made their appear- 
aace in Loudon and eisewhere in the British Isles, and 
means whereby- they ware imported are often suggested,— 
the real facts of the case being that extra heat may render 
the native species more annoying, or that it causes a bodily- 
condition in -which their bites are more severely felt.^ 
The “raosquitoe.s*'** of high northern latitudes may be 
species bolh of Culex and Sii/inliwti. 

Accounts of the -nunibei’S of these insects in tropiieal 
onmtries and in high latitudes, and of their irrita^ting 
attacks, are to be met -with — .seldom exaggerated—- iu most 
books of travel. Even in Britain the annoyance caused 
by gnats is very great, and in marshy districts of:en uncii- 
dm-able,, especially to ne’-v-coniers, for it seems probable that 
the insects really attack a -visitor more furiously than thej- 
do the natives of the district, huu on the other hand, the 
latter may be . more indifferent to their assaiiLta. In some 
subjects even the “ piping ” by which a himgry gnat 
artno-ttneeB its presence has most distressing effects. In 


* Ttsier and PuIIan, Byzantine Churches, 1S64 ; Pulgher, Pigliscs 

de CoifsiaxSincpiet tS82, 

: * A few yeare ago a Loudou liotel, poiiidar with American visitcr.=i, 
was said 'to iaibaur mosquitoes, rlijeh some of tie visitors bad brought 
with them fiom tbe Southern Stales. Au examination revealed the fact 
that the cistsra was uncovered and exposed, and was the '’oreediag-place 
f(»;hotits of gnats. 
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liigh latitudes they are driven off by anointing the body 
with fish-oil ; and in hot cHmates “mosquito curtains” are 
part of the ordinary bed-furniture. It is only the female 
that bites ; and, as it is but a very small proportion of them 
that can ever taste human blood or that of any warm-blooded 
animal, blood would not appear to be essential to their wel- 
fare. It has been suggested that warm blood may have 
an influence on the ova, hut it cannot he supposed that 
the eggs of those multitudes of individuals that never get a 
chance to taste blood are necessarily infertile ; everything 
tends to prove the opposite. 

Of late mosquitoes have been accused of playing a 
hitherto unsuspected part in the dissemination of certain 
entozoic diseases. According to the researches of Drs 
Manson and Gobboid and others, it appears certain that 
the insects, in sucking the blood of persons who are hosts 
of the entozoon knOATO as Filaria sangwis-hominis, take 
these parasites into their own system, and it is believed 
that they afterwards (hy their death and otherwise) con- 
laminate drinking water with them, and thus convey the 
entozoa into the blood of persons previously unaffected. 

Mosquitoes are aquatic in their early stages. The 



lemale deposits her eggs in boat-shaped masses on the 
surface of the water. The larv® are very active, and have 
a peculiar jerking mo- ^ 

tion ; the last segment 
is furnished vuth a 
respiratory apparatus, ^ 

the form of which pro- | 

bably varies according ' 

to the species, but it 
is usually a long tnbe, 

the extremity of which B 

can be exposed to the larva of ; b, pupa, 

externalair. The pupae (After Packard.) 

are also active (contrary to the condition in most dipterous 
pupae), and are odd-looking creatures owing to the great 
development of the thoracic region ; the respiratory ap- 
paratus is in the thorax in this state, the extremity of the 
body having two swimming-plates ; the pupse do not eat, 
but their activity is very great. 

No notice of the mosquito or gnat would be complete without an 
explanation of the mouth-parts by which it is enabled to cause 
such extreme irritation. When these parts are closed one upon 
the other the whole looks like a long proboscis ; but in reality this 
consists of seven distinct slender pieces separated to the base, viz. — 
the labium, two maxillse, two mandibles, the lingua, and the 
labnim. The nomenclature of the mouth-parts varies with different 
authors. G. Dimmoek {Anatomy of the Mouth-parfs and of the 
Szickmg-apparatus of some Biptera), the latest investigator of this 
complex apparatus, states that the labium has for function, for the 
most part, the protection of the fine setae which form the true 
piercing organ of Cul&e. In the female of Culeso the protective 
sheath is formed by the lahium alone. When the mosquito has 
found a place which suits it for piercing — ^for it often tries different 
places on our skin before deciding on one — ^it plants its labellse 
firmly upon the spot, and a moment later the labium is seen to be 
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flexing backwards in its middle ; the setse, firmly gi'ouped together, 
remain straight and enter the skin. When the setae have entered 
to nearly their foil length, the labium is bent double beneath the 
body of the insect. When the mosquito wishes to witlidi’aw the 
setae it probably first withdraws the two barbed maxillEe beyond 
the other setse, that is, so that their barbs or papilla will be kept 
out of action by the mandibles and hypopharynx ; then it readily 
withdraws the setie, perhaps aiding their withdrawal by tbe muscles 

I , ' - , 7^7n,.T? 



Pig. 3. — Mouth-parts, &e., of female Culex (after Dimmoek). ' a, antennse ; 

c, clypeus; h, hypopharynx; Ir-s, labrum - epipharjms ; I, labium; m, 

mandibles ; mx, maxillie (mth the tip of one of them enlarged). 

of the labium, for during the process of extmcting the setje from 
the skin, while they are slowly sinking back into the groove upon 
the upper side of the straightening labium, the mosquito keeps 
the labellas pressed firmly upon the skin. The withdrawal' of 
blood is effected by means of a pumping apparatus at the base 
of the mouth -parts. As no investigator appears to have been 
able to detect a poison gland, it has been considered that the irri- 
tation caused by the bite of a mosquito ivas solely of mechanical 
origin ; but the extreme irritation and its duration have not caused 
this idea to be commonly accepted. Dimmoek avows his belief 
that there is use made of a poisonous saliva. In the male of Culex 
the mouth-parts vary considerably from those of the female, — a 
conspicuous point of difference being that in this sex the mandibles 
are absent, and the maxilla are not barbed. 

About 35 species of Culex (mosquito or gnat) have been described 
as inhabiting Europe, and about 130 from the rest of the world, 
but tbeir differentiation is involved in great difficulty and uncer- 
tainty, and it is probable that the number of true species may be 
very much less. A species from Cuba has received the name Culex 
mosquito ; but there is not one species that specially deserves the 
name more than another from a popular point of view, nor from a 
scientific point of view is there any difference between a mosquito 
and a gnat. 

MOSQUITO COAST. See Hicaeagua. 

MOSSES, or Mxisci, one of the two divisions of ,, the 
"botanical class Muscinese, whieli includes also the Liver- 
worts or ffepaiicx. See Musoiitea:. 

MOSSLEY, a manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
England, is situated on the London and North-Western 
Railway and on the Huddersfield canal, near the west bank 
of the Tame, whicli here separates Lancashire from 
Cheshire, 3 miles north-east of Ashton-under-Lyne, and 10 
east-north-east of Manchester. The houses are for the 
most part built of stone. To supersede the old church of St 
George, erected in 1757, a new building was begun in 1881. 
A mechanics’ institute wns erected in 1 858. In the vicinity’- 
of the town is an eminence called Hartshead Pike, on which 
is a lofty circular tower surmounted by a spire rebuilt of 
stone in 1758. Mossley has risen into importance since 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture about fifty 
years ago. A fair is held annually. The town was placed 
under the Local Government Act in 1864, the district to 
which its provisions extend including also part of Saddle- 
worth in Yorkshire. The total population was in 1871 
10,578, and 13,372 in 1881. 

MOSTAR, the chief town of Herzegovina, is built on 
both banks of the Narenta, about 35 miles from its mouth, 
and 40 miles south-west of Seraievo (Bosna Serai), the 
capital of Bosnia. Among the public buildings are a 
palace, two Greek churches, and forty mosques, in several 
cases with Roman or Byzantine tracery in their vrindows. 
The fine old bridge from which the town takes its name 
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{Most Star, Old Bridge) is probably Eoman. The town 
has a good trade and mamifactures excellent Damascus 
swords ; and the grapes and wine of Mostar are celebrated 
throughout the south Slavonic countries. The population, 
7300 in 1844, had increased to 10,848 by 1879. 

Whether its ancient name was Saloniana, Sarsentemm, or An- 
dretiom, there is little doubt that Mostar, or, to use the older 
Slavonic name, Titrinitcha, dates from the time of the Bomans. It 
was enlarged in 1440 by Kadivoi Gost, mayor of the palace to 
Stephen, first duke of St Sava. Immediately on their conquest of 
Herzegovina it was chosen by the Turks as their headquarters ; and 
it afterwards became the capital of the independent government of 
All Pasha and Stolac. 

See Evans, Thnugh Bosnia and Fersegovina, 1S76 ; Wilkinson’s Dalmaiia asid 
Montenegro, voL U. (view and plan at pp. 59-60) ; and Caix de Saint Aymonr in 
Eev. des J>. Mandes, February 1SS3. 

MOSUL, an important town in Mesopotamia, on the 
right bank of the Tigris, in 36’ 35' N. lat. and 43“ 3' E. long. 
In Mosul, as in Baghdad, only part of the sp^o withm 
the walls is covered with buildings and the rest is occupied 
by cemeteries ; even the solid limestone walls of the ancient 
town are half in ruins, being serviceahle only in the direc- 
tion of the river, where they check inundations. Of the 
town gates at present in use, five are on the south, two on 
the west, twro on the north, and the great bridge gate on the 
east. Leaving Mosul by the last named, the traveller first 
crosses a stone bridge, 157 feet long; then a kind of island 
(140 feet), which is overflowed only in spring and srunmer 
by the Tigris ; next a stretch of the river which, at such 
times as it is not fordable, is spanned by a bridge of boats, 
the bridge proper covering only one-sixth of the full width 
of the stream. During the season of low water excellent 
vegetables, particularly water-melons, are grown upon the 
islands and dry portions of the river-bed. 

The interior of Mosul has an inaigaificant appearance, only a few 
of the older buildings being left, amon^ w'hicn may be mentiGned 
the Great Mosque, with, its leaning imnatet, formerly a church 
dedicated to St. Paul. The private houses are partly of brick and 
partly of atone, the district furnishing an excellent and easily- 
wrought huilding-stone resembling marble. Handsome well-buut 
halls {iwdns) may be seen in many houses ; the undergromd 
dwellings also, to which the inhabitants retire daring the day-time 
in the hot months of summer, are well and solidly btult. The 
houses are high, and during three or four months of the year the 
inhabitants sleep on the fiat roofs. The streets are for the most 
part badly paved and very narrow, a small square in the market- 
place, overlooked by airy coffee-booths, being almost the only open 
space. The shops are few and poor. The industry, in comparison 
with former times, when the town had so considerable a manu&c- 
tare in ** muslin ” as to g^ve its name to that febric, is very nnim- 
portant ; trade also, which is almost exclusively in the hands of 
native merchants, has fallen off greatly- Gall nuts, Mthered on 
the neighbouring Eurdish mountain slopes, are mosuy eacported, 
bat are also made use of by native dyers ; and hides, wax, cotton, 
and gum are sold. Teiy few Europeans live in Mosul, though the 
market Is abcmdsntly supplied with European ^mds. The w^le- 
stde tnde, conducted by means of caravans^ has greatly declined 
fijowa its former importance, owing not only to changes which have 
been place in commercial routes generally, hut also to the 

dangers of the roads near Mosul ; for to the north and east of the 
town there are wild tribes of Kurds, some of whom continue to 
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assert their independence of the Osmanli rule, while the Yezidis, 
a Kurdish tribe who have never yet accepted Islam, dwell in the 
Sinjar mountains, upon a northern spur of which the town stands. 
Semi-independent tribes of Bedouins also roam over the plains in 
the immediate vicinity. The wild hordes of the Shammar Bedouins 
have often plundered or threatened the citizens. Mosul, therefore, 
has a somewhat isolated position, and this perhaps is one reason 
why Christiians and Moslems have lived together on better te^s 
here t h”'" elsewhere. Both axe animated by an active local patriot- 
ism, and both honoui the same patron saints, Jirjis (St George) 
and Jonah ; the grave of the latter is pointed out on an artificial 
mound on the left bank of the Tigris. 

The language of the people of Mosul is a dialect of Arabic, partly 
influenced by Kurdish and Syriac. The population is probably 
25,000 to 30,000. It is stated that the town is divided into 82 
quarters, of which one is Jewish and three are Christian, while the 
rest are Moslem. The Moslems call themselves either Arabs or 
Kurds, hut the prevalent type, very different from the true Arabian 
of Baghdad, proves the Aramaean origin of many of their number. 
Of the Christians the community of the Chaldeeans, i.e., those who 
have gone over from Nestorianism to Catholicism, seems to be the 
most important; there are also Syiian Catholics and Jacobites. 
Mosul has for seveml centuries been a centre of Catholic missionary 
activity, the Dominicans especially, by the foundation of schools 
and printing-offices, having made a marked impression upon an 
intelligent and teachable population. There are very few Protest- 
ants. 

Mosul shares the severe alternations of temperature experienced 
by Upper Mesopotamia (see Mesopotamia). The summer heat is 
extreme, and in winter frost is not unknown. Nevertheless the 
climate is considered healthy and agreeable ; copious rains fall in 
general in winter. The dixoking water is got from the muddy 
Tig^. At the north-east corner of the town is a sulphur spring, 
and 4 leagues to the south there is a hot sulphur spring (Hammam 
'Ali), much frequented by invalids. 

Mosul probably occupies the site of a southern suburb of ancient 
hTiNBnrEB: {q.v.}, but it is very doubtful whether the older name of 
Mespila can be traced in the modem Al-Mausil (Arab., the |)laee of 
connexion); it is, however, certain that a town with the Arabic name 
Al-Mausil stood here at the time of the Moslem conquest (636 a.d. ). 
The town reached its greatest prosperity towards the jberinning of 
the decline of the eali^ate, when it was for a time an independent 
capital The dynasty of the Hamdanids reigned in Mosul from 934, 
but the town was conquered by the Syrian Okailids in 990. In the 
11th century it belonged to the Seljuks, and in the 12th, under the 
sway of the Ataheks, particularly of Zsuki, it had a short period of 
splendour. Saladin besieged it ansuecessfally in 1182. Among 
the later rulers of Mosul the only conspicuous name is that of Lulu, 
in the first half of the 18th century. The town suffered severely 
from the Mongols under Hulaga ; under Turkish rule it becarae the 
capital of a small pashalik, bounded on the one side by the vilayet 
: of Diarbetr, on the other by that of Baghdad. The Persians 
occupied Mosul for a short time in 1628, until it was, soon after- 
wards, recovered by Sultan Murad IV. It was visited b)' an earth- 

S " in 1667, and was unsuccessfully besieged by the Persians under 
Shah in 1743. The governorship of the pashalik was long 
hereditary in the originally Christian family of the 'Abd-al-Jalfl, 
nntil the Porte, during tiie course of the present century, succeeded 
after a long and severe contest in establishing a more centralized 
syri«m of government. 

Compared with what it was in the Middle Ages the present town 
is much deteriorated, its decay having advanced steadily from the 
beginning of the Turkish dominion. 

See Bitter, AsUn, vol. vii. A. map of the town accompanies Cernik's paper, 
“ Stadianex]^ition dnrch die Getoiete des Euphrat und ngris,” in Ergtinzunga- 
hett No. 45 of Petennann’s MlUheilungen, 1876. 
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